From  gars@speakeasy.org  Wed  Han  8 00:11:31  2003 

Date:  1 Ian  2003  00:48:51  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanewsll.001 


WOTANGING  IKCHE  --  Lakota  --  Common  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  --  Together  We  Are  Talking 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh  --  Navajo  Nation  -- 

What's  Happening  among  The  People  News 
Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  --  People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
Hi'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 

Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2002  nanews.org 

==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
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Lakota  te'hi  wi/hardship  moon 
Choctaw  hashi  koi  nakfi  ushi/lion's  little  brother  moon 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Native  Lifeways,  Peoples-Past,  Frostys  Amerindian, 
ndn-aim  and  Iron  Natives  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 
IMPORTANT! ! 


Much  more  happens  in  Indian 
Country  than  is  reported  in 
this  weekly  newsletter.  For 
For  daily  updates  & events 
go  http://www.owlstar.com/ 
dailyheadlines . htm 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + + __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 

| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | | Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 


| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

[ one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

j rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  j 

I eventually  Indians  will  be  j 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  j 
| government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"| 

+__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __+ 

This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


gone  forever 

* Of  the  300  original  Native 
languages  in  North  America, 
only  175  exist  today. 

* 125  of  these  are  no  longer 
learned  by  children. 

* 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; 
when  they  die,  their  language 
will  disappear. 

* Without  action,  only  20 
languages  will  survive  the  next 
50  years. 

Source:  Indigenous  Language 
Institute 

http://www.indigenous-language.org 


"Within  our  lifetime  the  differences  between  the  Indian  use  of  the 
land  and  the  white  use  of  the  land  will  become  crystal  clear.  The 
Indian  lived  with  his  land." 

"The  white  destroyed  his  land.  He  destroyed  the  planet  earth." 

Vine  Deloria,  3r.,  Standing  Rock  Sioux 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

i I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
j to  the  democratic  principles  | 

[ of  the  Republic  [ 

i and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
j borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
t Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 
i States  Constitution,  j 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  I 


+-  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  ..  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 


I Dourney 

| The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

Three  articles  in  this  issue  draw  a very  clear  picture  of  a president, 
his  cabinet  and  their  lawyers  who  are  determined  to  rape  the  land,  screw 
Natives  out  of  the  Trust  settlement,  and  dump  a federal  judge  who  has 
become  an  increasingly  sore  thorn  in  their  collective  "pork-barrel"  sides. 


If  you  read  nothing  else  this  week,  read  the  articles  I have  capsuled 


below.  Any  warrior  knows  the  value  of  understanding  the  enemy. 


- Bush  Administration  sets  new  BLM  Rules 

DENVER  (AP)  Local  governments  will  have  an  easier  time  building  roads 
across  vast  tracts  of  federal  land  in  Colorado  and  the  West  under  new 
rules  the  Bush  administration  will  publish  this  week. 

Administration  officials  say  the  changes  to  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  regulations  will  help  settle  contentious  disputes  with  states 
that  claim  access  rights  under  a Civil  War-era  mining  law. 

Local  governments,  such  as  the  Moffat  County  Commission  in  northwest 
Colorado,  argued  that  modernizing  the  old  routes  are  vital  to  the 
development  of  their  rural  economies. 

Critics,  including  four  Senate  Democrats,  say  the  revisions  could  allow 
rural  Western  officials  to  pave  wagon  trails,  streambeds  and  cow  paths 
that  run  through  pristine  federal  lands. 

Environmental  groups  say  new  roads  could  also  facilitate  oil  and  gas 
development  and  disqualify  the  land  from  future  wilderness  protection. 

"This  is  a great  big  Christmas  present  for  people  who  want  to  bulldoze, 
pave,  mine  and  drill  some  of  our  most  sensitive  public  lands," 

- Ethics  Probe  Ordered  of  6 U.S.  Lawyers  in  Indian  Trust  Suit 

A federal  judge  this  week  ordered  a court  ethics  panel  to  investigate  six 
Justice  Department  attorneys  for  their  conduct  in  a landmark  class-action 
suit  against  the  government  that  seeks  billions  of  dollars  and  was  filed 
on  behalf  of  more  than  300,000  Native  Americans. 

In  a stinging  20-page  opinion,  U.S.  District  Judge  Royce  C.  Lamberth 
also  blocked  the  Interior  and  Justice  departments  from  continuing  to  send 
mass  mailings  to  the  Indian  plaintiffs  that  include  a provision  that  would 
terminate  the  Indians'  rights  to  claim  damages,  even  as  the  lawsuit 
continues . 

- White  House  urges  Lawsuit  Settlement 

Sunday,  December  22,  2002  - WASHINGTON  - The  Bush  White  House  has  been 
quietly  pressing  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  to  settle  the  Indian  trust 
lawsuit  for  more  than  a year,  according  to  a newly  disclosed  letter. 

In  the  June  19,  2001,  letter  to  Norton,  Mitch  Daniels,  director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  praised  the  secretary  for  "steady 
progress  in  implementing  trust  improvements  and  completing  nearly  80 
percent  of  the  milestones"  outlined  in  the  department's  strategic  plan. 

But  Daniels  went  on  to  describe  the  administration's  three  major 
objectives  in  resolving  the  6-year-old  lawsuit  filed  by  Montana  banker 
Elouise  Cobell  and  four  other  Indians  over  the  government's  inability  to 
reconcile  the  trust  accounts  it  holds  for  more  than  300,000  American 
Indians . 

The  OMB  chief  said  Interior  should: 

- "Correct  the  court-declared  breaches  of  trust  responsibilities." 

- "Pursue  settlement  negotiations  to  avoid  the  additional  costs  of  a 

second  trial  in  the  Cobell  litigation." 

- "Propose  settlement  legislation  that  is  fair  to  both  the  Indian 

account  holders  and  the  taxpayers." 


Winter  is  here. 

Elders  in  those  areas  already  need  assistance...  remember  Secretary  of 
Interior  Norton  withheld  checks  after  the  court  appointed  monitor  broke 
into  Dol  computers. 

If  you  know  of  a reliable  point  where  funds  can  be  sent  to  assist 
these  precious  elders  please  drop  me  a note  at  gars@nanews.org 
and  make  the  subject  (all  caps)  WINTER  HELP. 

> this  list  will  remain  up  through  January  > 

PLEASE  email  gars@nanews . org  with  any  updates/additions 

Date:  Tue,  01  Oct  2002  20:46:06  -0520 


From:  Dodie  <dodiefinstead(3evl . net> 

Sub j : fuel  fund 

Gary: 

At  this  time  this  is  the  only  fuel  fund  I have.  If  I receive  more  I will 
pass  them  along  to  you.  Thank  you  for  including  it.  If  you  need  addresses 
for  donations  just  let  me  know. 

Dodie 

Ndn-AIM  Fund 
c/o  box  1334 
Rapid  City,  SD  57709 

At  04:20  AM  10/1/2002,  you  wrote: 

Date:  Wed,  02  Oct  2002  02:35:47  -0000 

From:  "Dodie  Finstead"  cdodief instead@evl . net> 

After  less  than  one  year,  the  Northern  Cheyenne  School,  who  this  time 
last  year  had  never  received  donations,  with  children  often  going 
without  supplies  and  clothing,  now  have  more  than  they  can  handle  and 
store.  They  have  requested  that  no  more  donations  be  sent  to  them  at 
this  time  as  Vicki  gave  us  a head  up  on.  I want  to  thank  Vicki,  they 
had  not  been  able  to  contact  us. 

My  suggestion  would  be  the  other  fund  in  MT  or  to  Carter  Camp  if  you 
were  planning  on  sending  to  the  Northern  Cheyenne  school.  Please  be 
sure  if  you  send  used  thing  they  are  in  very  good  condition. 

If  you  do  chose  one  of  these  two,  please  let  them  know  you  are  sending 
things  so  they  can  be  expecting  them. 

Dodie 

>> 

Flonor  Your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children 
% Sue  Buck 
PO  Box  901 

Great  Falls,  MT  59403-0901 
suemontana@mcn . net 

The  same  needs  as  the  other  school,  clothing,  school  supplies, 
blankets,  etc.  Oh,  don't  forget  the  toys.  :) 

Carter  Camp 
P.O.Box  1012, 

Rosebud  S.D.  57570 
cartercamp(3yahoo . com 

Carter  and  his  wife  distribute  to  families  with  children.  So  clothing 
for  all  age  children  are  need,  from  infants  up.  The  basic  needs  toys, 
blankets,  warm  things,  diapers,  panties,  tooth  brushes,  hats,  socks,  etc. 

Date:  Mon,  7 Oct  2002  11:43:21  +0300 

From:  "Brigitte  Thimiakis"  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub j : IMPORTANT  Note  to  Winter  Request 

From:  Sue  Buck  - Please  Read,  and  Forward  - 

IMPORTANT  NOTE  regarding  the  Urgent  Winter  Request  for  Donations 

for  Children  and  Elders 

Recently  we  were  all  very  happy  to  read  that  a large  amount  of  donations 
was  sent  to  the  Northern  Cheyenne  schools  in  MT.  This  was  great  news! 
However,  due  to  a recent  inquiry  about  whether  or  not  our  project  still 
needed  donations,  we  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  still  great  needs  on  the  reservation.  Please  note  that  our 
request  and  aim  is  to  try  and  help  the  abandoned  children's  shelter  and 
elders'  center  on  the  reservation,  which  are  totally  separate  from  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  tribal  schools.  They  have  great  needs  (also  for  the 
most  part,  different  from  the  needs  of  the  tribal  Schools).  Please  read 
our  list  below.  These  needs  have  not  been  catered  for  and  these  children 


and  elders  are  still  in  need  of  warm  clothing  items  for  the  winter.  Toys 
are  also  much  needed  so  that  the  children  at  the  shelter  can  have  a 
Christmas  give-away  . 

After  reading  our  request  below,  please  do  everything  you  can  to  support 
these  children  and  elders. 

Many  thanks  for  your  time  and  help. 

Respectfully, 

Sue  Buck 

"Honor  Your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children" 

[ PLEASE  FORWARD  where  needed  - thank  you  ] 

Urgent  Winter  Request  for  Donations 

Greetings, 

If  you  wish  to  make  a difference  and  help  children  and  elders  through 
the  harsh  winter  months  in  Montana,  please  take  the  time  to  read  this 
request.  On  behalf  of  reliable  Northern  Cheyenne  contacts  from  Lame 
Deer,  we  are  once  again  collecting  donations  for  the  children's  shelter 
and  senior  citizens  center  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation. 

Our  goal  is  to  collect  new  and  good  quality  used  items  for  the  shelter 
and  senior  center,  as  well  as  toys  which  can  be  used  for  the  children's 
shelter  at  Christmas  time.  The  toys  will  be  distributed  during  the 
Christmas  give  away  but  the  clothes  and  blankets  will  be  distributed 
right  away.  During  Montana  winters,  the  temperature  can  drop  to  30  or 
40  degrees  below  zero  so  warm  winter  clothing  can  be  lifesaving.  Often, 
when  a child  arrives  at  the  shelter,  all  they  have  is  what  they  are 
wearing.  This  is  very  sad,  but  it  is  the  reality  these  children  have  to 
face.  When  a child  leaves  to  go  to  a foster  home,  or  some  other  place, 
the  people  at  the  shelter  try  to  send  a weeks'  worth  of  clothing  with 
the  child  so  they  will  at  least  have  something.  In  other  words,  what 
ever  is  sent  to  the  shelter  can  be  used  and  there  is  a great  need. 

There  is  a very  high  turnover  rate  due  to  the  extreme  poverty  in  the  Big 
Horn  and  Rosebud  Counties. 

The  senior  citizens  center  is  in  special  need  of 

- blankets 

- warm  winter  coats 

also  needed  by  the  seniors  are  socks,  gloves,  boots,  hats  and  scarves 

The  children's  shelter  is  in  special  need  of 

- warm  winter  coats  and  clothing 

- a baby  crib  and  related  bedding 

- twin  size  bedding  of  all  types, 

- blankets 

- toys 

The  children  range  in  age  from  0 to  12  years. 

Since  they  have  school  for  the  children  at  the  shelter,  there  is  also  a 
need  for: 

- educational  toys, 

- writing  paper, 

- pencils, 

- crayons 

or  anything  else  used  in  schools. 

They  can  also  use  grooming  supplies  like  toothpaste,  tooth  brushes, 
soaps  and  shampoos,  combs,  hair  brushes,  hair  barrettes,  rubber  bands  or 
other  types  of  hair  or  pony  tail  holders.  Last  but  not  least  : pampers 
diapers  or  pull-ups. 

Please  note  that  we  have  changed  and  reorganized  our  mailing 
instructions  from  those  suggested  last  year.  Contact  suemontana@mcn.net 
for  mailing  information  other  than  regular  US  Mail  service.  (Also 
please  include  your  name  and  address  if  you  would  like  for  us  to 
acknowledge/confirm  receipt  of  your  donations) 


Donations  can  be  sent  to  the  following  address: 


Honor  Your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children 
% Sue  Buck 
PO  Box  901 

Great  Falls,  MT  59403-0901 
USA 

The  priority  of  our  group,  "Honor  your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children"  is 
to  make  sure  all  donations  get  to  where  they  are  supposed  to  and 
recognized.  It  is  very  important  to  us  to  make  sure  that  everything  is 
distributed  fairly  and  to  those  in  the  greatest  need. 

Additional  contact  information: 

Brigitte  Thimiakis,  Greece 
thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr 
Celine  Branchard,  France 
littlered@club- inter net . fr 
Sue  Buck,  Project  Coordinator,  MT 
suemontana@mcn . net 

Thank  you  for  any  assistance  you  can  give. 

Date:  Wed,  6 Nov  2002  07:33:45  EST 
From:  Dnnfvpks@aol.com 
Subject:  WINTER  HELP 
>To:  gars@nanews .org 

Dear  Gary 

My  name  is  Dianne  Mountain.  I'm  with  Wolf  Band  of  Norfolk,  Va.  and 
Tidewater  Native  American  Support  Group  of  Virginia.  I'm  writing  a request 
for  help  on  the  Rosebud  Reservation,  Norris  S.D.  our  group  helps  out  as 
much  possible  with  assistance  to  our  extended  family  at  Norris.  I work  with 
an  elder  and  she  helps  distributes  clothing,  money  to  the  children  and 
elders  in  her  community.  I would  love  to  give  you  her  address  so  that  if 
you  can  help  with  some  fuel  assistance  that  would  be  a blessing.  They  can 
only  get  a delivery  where  they  are  at  if  there  is  at  least  5 other  family 
in  need  for  fuel.  Your  help  would  be  very  much  appreciated. 

Blessings  Dianne  Mountain 

Teresa  Ammiotte 
PO  Box  / House  #15 
Norris  , S.D.  57560 

***  NEW  ITEM  11/16/2002  *** 

Date:  Saturday,  November  16,  2002  12:00  AM 

From:  Dodie  Finstead  [mailto:dodiefinstead@evl.net] 

Sub j : Please  help-Coats  for  Kids  from  the  Cherokee  Nation 

Mailing  List:  Native  Lifeways  <native-lifeways@yahoogroups . com> 

Please  repost. 

Cherokee  Nation  is  working  to  provide  a Coats  for  Kids  in  Sequoyah  County 
this  winter.  Any  and  all  help  is  appreciated  and  desperately  needed. 

This  project  was  supposed  to  end  today  (Nov.  15)  but  the  project  has  run 
short  in  its  goal  and  is  asking  for  everyone's  help.  For  more  information 
on  this  special  project  please  review  the  following  news  story: 

> http://www.cherokee.org/CurentNewsRelease . asp?ID=719 

***  NEW  ITEM  12/10/2002  *** 

Date:  Mon,  9 Dec  2002  10:46:30  EST 
From:  Itsshngsprt2@aol.com 

Sub j : Crow  Rez  --some  needs  for  those  who  might  wish  to  donate??? 

I asked  Randy,  on  the  Crow  Rez  in  Montana.  I've  known  him,  his  family 
for  years,  face  to  face,  in  my  house. 


He  sent  the  following  in  response  to  my  question  of  need. 

Firehair 

In  a message  dated  12/8/02  2:46:32  PM  Eastern  Standard  Time, 
PastorRB@earthlink. net  writes:  <=  email  here  for  mailing  address 
Projects : 

Could  always  use  kids  HEAVY  coats,  blankets,  and  such.  We  have  commodities 
sponsored  by  the  Gov.  and  we  have  a food  bank  through  the  church,  so  food 
is  not  generally  a problem.  Financial  issues  are  most  prevailing,  but  lots 
of  time  it  is  due  to  mis-management  of  funds, 
wishing  all  of  "Our  Family"  a Very  Merry  Christmas!! 

Randy 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews . org 

P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy.org 

Marietta,  GA  30007,  U.S.A.  gars@olagrande.net 
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Relative  of  Chief  Ouray  dies  at  86 
December  24,  2002 
By  Dim  Greenhill 
Herald  Staff  Writer 
Sunshine  Cloud  Smith 

Her  ancestors'  names  grace  history  books,  and  Sunshine  Cloud  Smith  forged 
a path  for  herself,  her  gender  and  her  tribe  in  an  86-year  life  that  ended 
Saturday. 

Services  are  today  for  Smith,  a Southern  Ute  tribal  elder,  a 
granddaughter  of  Chief  Ouray,  a veteran,  a tribal  councilor,  a parent,  a 
spiritual  leader  and  a teacher. 
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She  died  at  Valley  View  Nursing  Home  in  Mancos  on  Saturday,  Dec.  21, 

2002,  from  natural  causes. 

Southern  Utes  believe  Smith  is  on  a journey  to  the  spirit  world.  There 
is  no  death,  only  a change  of  worlds,  said  Sage  Remington,  spokesman  for 
the  Southern  Ute  Grassroots  Organization. 

The  tribe  is  diminished  by  her  loss,  said  Pearl  Casias,  the  tribe's  vice 
chairman . 

"It's  a time  of  accepting  that  she  has  reached  the  winter  of  her  life, 
and  with  the  winter  of  her  life  comes  the  end  of  the  cycle,"  Casias  said. 
"It's  a time  of  joy  because  there  will  be  no  more  pain,  no  more  suffering 
as  she  enters  the  spirit  world.  She  will  be  greeted  by  those  that  have 
gone  on  before  her  - her  parents  and  her  grandparents  and  all  the  tribal 
leaders  that  she  served." 

Smith  was  the  granddaughter  of  Chief  Ouray  and  his  wife,  Chipeta.  Friend 
and  confidant  of  Frances  Buck,  the  last  Indian  princess.  Related  to  Strong 
Medicine  Horse,  a Ute  child  taken  by  the  Sioux  who  became  known  as  Crazy 
Horse . 

And  she  became  a leader  who  forged  a path  for  women.  "She  was  really  a 
visionary,"  Remington  said.  "She  did  things  that  other  people  didn't  do. 
Especially  back  then." 

Born  on  the  reservation  on  Oct.  20,  1916,  to  Ruth  Colorow  Nash  and 
Edwin  Cloud,  Smith  graduated  high  school  from  Haskell  Institute  in 
Lawrence,  Kan.,  and  went  to  the  University  of  New  Mexico  in  Albuquerque. 

She  married  Thurman  Smith  in  Aztec  in  1940. 

Mrs.  Smith  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Women's  Army  Corps,  trained  as  a 
surgical  technician  and  served  from  1942  to  1945.  She  worked  at  Rhodes 
General  Hospital  in  Utica,  N.Y.,  and  was  present  when  President  Franklin 
Delano  Roosevelt  died  there. 

Returning  to  the  reservation  in  1948,  Mrs.  Smith  was  elected  to  the 
Tribal  Council  and  served  as  vice  chairman  for  16  years  until  her  1966 
retirement  from  the  council. 

In  the  1950s,  the  tribe  received  a share  of  the  federal  government's 
Indian  Claims  Settlement.  Mrs.  Smith  was  an  architect  of  the  tribal- 
rehabilitation  plan  that  followed. 

"She  was  a strong  tribal  advocate,"  Remington  said.  "She  was  also  in  the 
center  storm  when  the  issue  of  termination  was  addressed." 

Termination  was  a 1950s  idea  that  there  would  be  no  more  tribe.  Indians 
would  blend  with  the  rest  of  the  population. 

Remington  credited  Mrs.  Smith  with  being  a part  of  tribal  councils  that 
instead  kept  a strong  tribal  identity  and  laid  the  foundation  for  the 
tribe's  enormous  wealth  today. 

Mrs.  Smith  was  a founding  member  of  Ignacio's  Taylor-Washington-Box 
American  Legion  Post  36. 

She  was  one  of  four  "women  of  color"  honored  at  the  governor's  mansion 
in  1989  for  cultural  and  political  contributions  to  the  state.  Her  mosaic 
portrait  is  at  the  entrance  to  the  Colorado  Convention  Center  in  Denver. 

In  1999,  she  received  the  Western  Heritage  Service  Award  from  the 
Durango  Pro  Rodeo  Series. 

She  was  a founding  member  of  the  Southern  Ute  Committee  of  Elders  and 
participated  in  numerous  other  tribal  committees. 

"She  raised  numerous,  numerous  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren, " 
Remington  said.  "She  believed  in  the  traditional  way  of  the  Indians.  We 
adopt  people  ...  that  are  special,  even  if  they  come  from  other  tribes. 

She  was  a mentor  to  a lot  of  people." 

Casias  considers  herself  one  of  them:  "My  children  called  her 
grandmother,  so  in  essence  she  became  my  traditional  mother.  She  was 
mother  to  a lot  of  tribal  member  children  and  other  American  Indian 
children.  What  we  call  foster  mother,  but  she  was  mother  in  the  true  sense. 

"She  was  also  a very  spiritual  woman,  and  she  advised  all  the  women  of 
the  tribe  sought  her  advice.  She  was  one  of  the  leading  women  of  her 
generation . " 

Smith  joined  in  ceremonies  such  as  the  Bear  Dance  and  the  Sun  Dance  and 
followed  the  traditional  ways.  She  taught  the  traditional  language.  An 
artisan,  she  taught  traditional  arts  and  crafts. 

"She's  moving  from  this  world  into  the  spirit  world,"  Casias  said.  "It's 


something  that  she  was  taught  as  a child  and  that  most  Utes  learn  early  on 
- that  this  is  just  a type  of  transition.  She  will  be  greatly  missed." 

A memorial  service  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  at  the  Rolling  Thunder  Hall 
at  the  Sky  Ute  Center.  The  Rev.  Kelley  Winlock  of  Ignacio  Indian  Baptist 
Church  will  officiate. 

A traditional  Ute  ceremony  at  Smith's  home  follows.  The  ceremony  will  be 
conducted  by  Terry  Knight  and  Carl  Knight  of  the  Ute  Mountain  Ute  Indian 
Tribe . 

Burial  will  be  at  Ouray  Cemetery. 

Smith  is  survived  by  her  traditional  and  extended  Indian  family, 
including  seven  daughters,  GaylaRae  Cloud,  Dell  Solomon,  La  Veta  Vigil, 

Pearl  Emily  Casias,  Maxine  Silva,  Duanita  LaVonne  Mackey,  all  of  Ignacio, 
and  Constance  Eaton  of  Fort  Duchesne,  Utah;  four  sons,  Richard  Lee  Wright, 
Stafford  B.  Washington,  Hardy  S.  Hoy  and  Roy  O'Dohn,  all  of  Ignacio;  and 
dozens  of  grandchildren  and  great  grandchildren. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  the  family  asks  for  contributions  to  the  Manna  Soup 
Kitchen  in  Durango. 

Reach  Staff  Writer  Dim  Greenhill  at  jim@durangoherald . com 
Copyright  c.  2002  the  Durango  Herald.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Honoring  Native  roots 

Tall  Bull's  great-grandson  raised  Denver  awareness 

By  Claire  Martin 

Denver  Post  Staff  Writer 

Sunday,  December  29,  2002 

Richard  TallBull  was  a great-grandson  of  Tall  Bull,  the  famous  leader  of 
the  Southern  Cheyenne  Dog  Soldiers,  and  the  younger  man  embraced  his 
ancestor's  legacy  in  a nearly  lifelong  effort  to  re-invigorate  tribal 
awareness . 

TallBull,  a full-blooded  Cheyenne  Indian  who  mourned  the  erosion  of 
traditional  Indian  ways  and  language,  was  84  when  he  died  in  Denver  on  Dec. 

20  of  complications  from  diabetes. 

TallBull  was  born  in  Clinton,  Okla.,  not  far  from  the  land  the  U.S. 
government  set  aside  as  a reservation  for  his  great-grandfather  and  other 
ancestors.  As  a boy,  he  often  heard  the  story  of  the  ancestor  who  famously 
refused  to  yield  his  tribe's  freedom. 

"Our  lands  are  where  our  dead  are  buried,"  the  original  Tall  Bull 
announced  when  he  spurned  the  reservation  in  May  1869. 

"We  are  willing  to  be  friends  with  the  white  man.  The  buffalo  are  fast 
diminishing.  The  antelope  that  were  plenty  are  now  few.  When  all  are  gone, 
we  shall  be  hungry.  But  we  shall  never  make  peace  that  forces  us  to  settle 
down.  We  have  always  been  a free  nation,  and  we  will  remain  so  or  die." 

So  Tall  Bull  and  his  Dog  Soldiers  went  north,  intending  to  band  with  the 
Sioux  tribe  that  also  had  rejected  the  idea  of  reservations.  Tall  Bull  and 
more  than  50  other  Cheyenne  and  Sioux  men,  women  and  children  were  killed 
during  a surprise  attack  by  the  U.S.  Cavalry  on  Duly  11,  1869.  They  were 
camped  at  Summit  Springs,  on  Colorado's  Eastern  Plains  near  what  is  now 
the  Logan-Washington  county  line.  A bronze  plaque  marks  the  site. 

Since  then,  one  of  his  descendants  has  always  served  as  an  officer  in 
the  Southern  Cheyenne  Dog  Soldier  Society.  Richard  TallBull  - Army 
officials  merged  his  surname  during  his  service  in  the  Army  Signal  Corps 
during  World  War  II  - was  elected  as  a sub-chief  of  the  society,  replacing 
his  grandfather. 

Like  his  great-grandfather,  Richard  TallBull  considered  reservations  a 


hollow  place  to  live.  He  often  said  it  was  better  for  Indians  to  leave 
reservations,  where  unemployment  is  high  and  self-respect  is  low. 

TallBull  grew  up  in  Indian  country  near  Clinton,  where  the  unemployment 
rate  is  60  percent.  Often  during  the  Depression,  he  said,  his  family  was 
"so  poor  that  we  didn't  know  a depression  was  going  on." 

Like  most  Native  Americans  of  his  generation,  TallBull  was  sent  to  a 
government  boarding  school  where  teachers  urged  Indian  students  to  give  up 
their  native  languages  and  tribal  customs,  and  instead  adopt  the  white 
man's  ways.  It  made  him  ashamed  to  be  Indian,  he  said  later. 

He  dropped  out  of  school  in  10th  grade,  enlisted  to  serve  in  World  War 
II,  and  after  the  war,  trained  as  an  auto  mechanic  under  the  G.I.  Bill. 

TallBull  moved  his  wife,  Gertrude,  and  children  to  Denver  in  1960.  He 
worked  in  the  furniture  business  until  1968,  when  he  was  hired  at  Rocky 
Flats  nuclear  weapons  plant  in  Jefferson  County,  and  was  appointed  a union 
steward  of  the  United  Steel  Workers  of  America.  For  15  years,  TallBull 
commuted  to  Rocky  Flats  from  his  small  two-bedroom  home  in  a modest  west 
Denver  neighborhood. 

After  moving  to  Denver,  TallBull  became  an  Indian  rights  activist  who 
was  one  of  the  most  vocal  and  visible  in  Colorado.  In  1976,  TallBull 
persuaded  then-Mayor  Bill  McNichols  to  designate  80  acres  of  Eastern 
Plains  land  for  the  exclusive  use  of  Indian  religious  and  social 
organizations.  It's  known  as  Tall  Bull  Memorial  Grounds,  and  hosts  a 
popular  annual  pow  wow  sponsored  by  the  White  Buffalo  Council. 

TallBull  co-founded  the  White  Buffalo  Council,  an  organization  that 
provides  social  services  to  Indians  relocating  in  Denver,  and  he  briefly 
belonged  to  a group  that  demonstrated  traditional  Indian  dances  in 
fundraisers  sponsored  by  nonprofit  organizations. 

TallBull  stopped  dancing  for  free  after  a Boy  Scout  troop  made  $1,500 
from  one  of  those  fundraisers,  kept  the  money  and  donated  some  used 
clothing  to  the  needy  Indians  who  were  supposed  to  be  the  beneficiaries. 

TallBull  worried  about  the  young  Indians  who  seemed  to  be  losing  touch 

with  their  heritage.  Only  328  full-blooded  Cheyenne  live  in  Denver, 

according  to  the  latest  census  data.  Few  young  Indians  can  speak  or 
comprehend  their  ancestral  languages,  TallBull  often  said. 

While  they  weren't  subjected  to  government  boarding  schools  designed  to 
erase  Indian  customs,  TallBull  saw  young  Indians  become  increasingly 
distant  from  their  heritage,  even  as  white  people  became  increasingly 
interested  in  Native  American  ways  and  symbols.  At  street  fairs,  merchants 
sell  pastel  dream  catchers,  and  New  Age  workshops  feature  sweat  ceremonies 
chanting  and  drumming.  Whites  often  approached  TallBull  for  spiritual 
guidance . 

An  Anglo  once  asked  TallBull  for  hunting  advice.  TallBull  told  him  to 

rise  early,  and  walk  east  from  his  hunting  camp,  then  face  east  and  pray 

for  permission  to  take  a deer.  He  was  unsurprised  when  the  hunter  later 
reported  his  success. 

TallBull  and  his  family  conscientiously  followed  tribal  religious 
customs.  His  sons  and  extended  family  members  still  participate  in  ritual 
sweats  and  other  ancient  ceremonies  that  they  see  as  acts  of  both  faith 
and  endurance. 

TallBull  was  active  in  the  Native  American  Church,  and  conducted 
services  at  Native  American  Churches  and  at  other  ceremonies  throughout 
the  United  States.  During  the  construction  of  Denver  International  Airport 
he  was  called  upon  to  bless  specific  sites  where  Indian  burial  remains  and 
artifacts  were  found. 

He  was  outraged  by  museums'  common  practice  of  exhibiting  Native 
American  skeletons  and  other  remains.  TallBull,  like  other  devout  members 
of  the  Native  American  Church,  believed  that  the  dead  cannot  rest  if  their 
bones  are  disinterred.  He  was  incredulous  when  scientists  argued  that  the 
remains  are  necessary  for  anthropological  research. 

"I  can  feel  the  disturbed  spirits  roaming,"  TallBull  said  in  1985,  when 
he  finally  persuaded  the  state  government  to  give  the  Colorado  Native 
American  Heritage  Council  5 acres  of  remote  land  in  Golden  Gate  Canyon. 
Colorado  was  the  first  state  to  set  aside  land  for  reburial  of  ancient 
remains . 

In  the  first  reburial  ceremony  that  year,  TallBull  and  others  interred  a 


container  that  included  the  remains  of  11  people,  including  bones  that  one 
scientist  estimated  to  be  well  over  1,000  years  old.  Reburials  have 
continued  there  annually. 

Throughout  his  life,  people  often  asked  TallBull  to  tell  the  story  of 
his  great-grandfather's  attack  at  Summit  Springs.  He  was  among  the  last  of 
a generation  who  heard  the  story  firsthand  from  survivors. 

He  nearly  always  demurred  - not  out  of  principle,  but  because  during  his 
childhood,  he  didn't  pay  much  attention  when  the  old  people  began  talking 
about  Summit  Springs. 

"Every  time  they'd  get  started,  I'd  say,  'Oh,  I already  heard  that,"' 
TallBull  would  say. 

Survivors  include  his  sons  Richard  TallBull  Dr.,  of  Ashland,  Mont.,  and 
Lewis  Keith  TallBull  of  Denver;  daughters  Ercel  Whiteshield  of  Thomas, 
Okla.,  and  Gloria  Dohn  of  Centennial;  brother  Earnest  Bearshead  of 
Oklahoma;  longtime  companion  Suzanne  Wilson  of  Denver;  11  grandchildren, 

26  great-  grandchildren  and  two  great-great  grandchildren.  A memorial 
service  will  be  Tuesday  at  Denver  Indian  Center,  4401  Morrison  Road  in 
Denver.  Memorial  contributions  may  be  made  to  the  Richard  TallBull 
Memorial  Fund,  Diakonia  Credit  Union,  1275  S.  Federal  Blvd., 

Denver,  CO  80219. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Denver  Post  or  other  copyright  holders. 
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Raymond  R.  GrayWolf  Lawson 

Raymond  R.  GrayWolf  Lawson,  son  of  Charlie  and  Gertrude  Fields  Lawson, 
born  Feb.  6,  1923  in  Speedwell,  Claiborne  County,  Tenn.,  died  Sunday,  Dec. 
29,  2002  after  a long  illness. 

He  was  a retired  Army  veteran  of  World  War  II,  Korea  and  Vietnam  and  was 
the  former  owner  of  Carroll  Hill  Auto  Electric. 

He  was  a lifetime  member  of  Masonic  Lodge  No.  118  of  Cataula,  American 
Legion  Post  31  of  Thomasville,  Who's  Who  of  Native  American  Indians,  chief 
of  the  Ochlocknee  Band  of  the  Southeastern  Cherokee  Council,  Red  Feather 
Society,  Gray  Feather  Society,  Gourd  Society  and  Black  Wolf  Warrior 
Society. 

He  is  survived  by  his  loving  wife  of  42  years,  Vivian  L.  Rhines  Lawson 
of  Thomasville;  daughters,  Barbara  A.  Burgess,  Shirley  R.  Fuller  of 
Travelers  Rest,  S.C.,  Linda  D.  Thompson  of  Charlotte,  N.C.,  Mary  L. 

Kindred  of  Metcalfe;  sons,  Robin  R.  Lawson  of  Ochlocknee,  Dewey  R.  Lawson 
of  Thomasville;  grandchildren,  Bryan  Burgess,  Lisa  Gibson,  Vince  Dunagan, 
Rhonda  Walker  of  Travelers  Rest,  Shannon  Tucker  of  Greer,  S.C.,  Malcolm 
Burgess  of  Virginia,  Stacy  Sarver  of  Rock  Hill,  S.C.,  Adam  Lawson  of 
Cheyenne,  Wy.,  Kevin  and  Steven  Lawson  of  Bainbridge,  Dessie  Sara  Lawson 
of  Simpsonville,  S.C.,  Allen  Lawson  of  Pavo,  Lindsey  Dollar  of  Thomasville, 
Ariel  Anderson  of  Thomasville,  Drew  and  AaRon  Cox  of  Ochlocknee,  Sharon 
and  Michael  Busby  of  Thomasville,  Chelsea  Kindred  of  Metcalf;  great- 
grandchildren, Savannah  Burgess,  Tanner  Gibson,  Reed  and  Cade  Walker  and 
Alston  Dunagan  of  Travelers  Rest,  Tiffini  Sarver  of  Rock  Hill,  D.D.  and 
Megan  Tucker  of  Greenville,  S.C.;  sons-in-law,  the  Rev.  Clark  Thompson  of 
Charlotte,  N.C.,  Wentie  Kindred  of  Metcalfe;  daughter-in-law,  Carol  Lawson 
of  Ochlocknee;  a brother,  Ray  Lawson  of  Crawfordville,  Fla.;  a sister, 

Madge  Ridings  of  Knoxville,  Tenn.;  a dear  cousin  and  his  wife,  Frank  and 


Selu  Lawson  of  Ochlocknee;  and  a host  of  nieces,  nephews  and  friends.  He 
was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  brothers,  Ralph  Lawson,  George 
Williams;  sisters.  Pearl  Cicero,  Grace  Lofton,  Charlie  Mae  Raulston,  Trula 
King;  a grandson,  Jacob  L.  Lawson;  and  two  sons-in-law,  lack  and  Dwight 
Burgess . 

A Native  American  burial  will  be  scheduled  at  a later  date. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  memorials  may  be  made  to  Lewis  Hall  Singletary 
Oncology  Center  or  your  favorite  charity. 

Visitors  may  sign  the  online  guest  register  at  www.allenfh.com. 

December  25,  2002 
Maryann  Lone  Elk-Waters 

OGLALA  - Maryann  Lone  Elk-Waters,  39,  Oglala,  died  Monday,  Dec.  23,  2002 
at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Raymond  Waters  Sr.,  Scottsbluff,  Neb.; 
her  parents,  Chauncy  Sr.  and  Margaret  Lone  Elk,  Oglala;  two  sons,  Raymond 
Waters  Jr.  and  Francis  Waters,  both  of  Oglala;  four  daughters,  Jessie 
Waters,  Scottsbluff,  Dawna  Waters,  Allen,  and  Tiffany  Waters  and  Cherish 
Waters,  both  of  Oglala;  four  bothers,  Chauncy  Lone  Elk  Jr.  and  Chris  Lone 
Elk,  both  of  Oglala,  Gilbert  Lone  Elk,  Pine  Ridge,  and  Michael  Slow  Bear, 
St.  Paul,  Minn.;  and  two  sisters,  Desiree  Lone  Elk,  Pine  Ridge,  and  Marsha 
Lone  Elk-Rodriguez,  Oglala. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Thursday,  Dec.  26,  at  Oglala 
Recreation  Center. 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Saturday,  Dec.  28,  at  the  center,  with  the 
Rev.  Darrell  New  and  the  Rev.  Jeff  Watson  officiating.  Dewey  Brave  Heart 
will  officiate  over  traditional  services. 

Burial  will  be  at  Brave  Heart  Family  Cemetery  in  Oglala. 

December  28,  2002 
Renita  D.  Red  Starr-Wince 

PINE  RIDGE  - Renita  D.  Red  Starr-Wince,  45,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Wednesday, 
Dec.  25,  2002,  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Survivors  include  one  daughter,  Sophia  Elbow  Shield,  Pine  Ridge;  two 
sons,  Bernard  Elbow  Shield  and  Esual  Elbow  Shield,  both  of  Pine  Ridge;  her 
parents,  Neville  Red  Starr  Sr.  and  Sophia  Little  Bull,  Pine  Ridge;  five 
brothers,  Neville  Red  Starr  Jr.,  Joseph  Red  Starr,  Anson  Red  Starr  and 
Murray  American  Horse,  all  of  Pine  Ridge,  and  Jacob  Little  Bull, 
Pleasanton,  Texas;  six  sisters,  Nellie  Bald  Eagle,  Eileen  Red  Star  and 
Sherry  Red  Starr,  all  of  Pine  Ridge,  Venus  Rodriguez,  Seattle,  Lina  Long, 
Lincoln,  Neb.,  and  Dawn  Campbell,  Sioux  Falls;  and  four  grandchildren. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Sunday,  Dec.  29,  at  Billy  Mills 
Hall  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  Dec.  31,  at  Billy  Mills  Hall,  with 
the  Rev.  Ben  Tyon  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Holy  Cross  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Agnes  M.  Bald  Eagle 

OGLALA  - Agnes  M.  Bald  Eagle,  44,  Oglala,  died  Saturday,  Dec.  21,  2002, 
in  Las  Vegas. 

Survivors  include  two  brothers,  Leoncio  Bald  Eagle,  Fort  Collins,  Colo., 
and  Eli  Bald  Eagle,  Rapid  City;  one  sister,  Marian  Bald  Eagle,  Oglala;  and 
four  adopted  sisters,  Cheryl  Hemingway,  Elfrieda  Teague  and  Doris  Thiebolt 
all  of  Rushville,  Neb.,  and  Harriett  Avis,  Rapid  City. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Sunday,  Dec.  29,  at  Brother  Rene 
Church  Hall  in  Oglala. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Dec.  30,  at  the 
church  hall,  with  the  Rev.  Jim  Ryan  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Our  Lady  of  the  Sioux  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Oglala. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 


December  29,  2002 


Kyra  L.  Marshall 

ALLEN  - Kyra  L.  Marshall,  15-month-old  daughter  of  Ollie  Marshall  of 
Martin,  died  Friday,  Dec.  27,  2002,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  her  mother;  six  brothers.  Hakeem  Poor  Thunder,  Dallas 
Marshall,  Rusty  Dubray,  Robbie  Dubray,  Ronald  Dubray  and  William  Dubray, 
all  of  Martin;  one  sister,  Ronalee  Dubray,  Martin;  and  her  maternal 
grandparents,  Ron  and  Goldie  Dubray,  Martin. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  noon  today  at  the  Martin  CAP  Office. 
Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Tuesday,  Dec.  31,  at  Church  of  God  in  Allen, 
with  John  and  Lola  Dubray  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Church  of  God  Cemetery  in  Allen. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

December  31,  2002 

Agnes  Clifford-Dorzak 

HERMOSA  - Agnes  Clifford-Dorzak,  89,  Hermosa,  died  Saturday,  Dec.  28, 
2002,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  three  daughters,  Annette  Matt,  Hermosa,  and  Connie 
Whirlwind  Horse  and  Norma  Kaye  Ceron,  both  of  Kyle;  one  brother,  Calvin 
Clifford  Sr.,  Kyle;  one  sister,  Gloria  Stone,  Denver;  22  grandchildren;  54 
great-grandchildren;  one  great-great-grandchild;  and  two  stepgreat-great- 
grandchildren . 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Thursday,  lan.  2,  2003,  at  Our 
Lady  of  Sorrows  Church  Hall  in  Kyle. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  3an.  3,  at  the 
church  hall,  with  the  Rev.  3im  Ryan  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Christ  the  King  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Porcupine. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2002  the  Rapid  City  Journal. 

December  31,  2002 

Lottie  Teehee 

Lottie  Teehee,  70,  of  Seminole  died  Saturday  in  Ada. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Wally  and  Terry  Teehee  of  Seminole;  four 
daughters,  Shirley  Perez  of  Seminole,  Betty  Friare  of  Seminole,  Joann  Tebe 
of  Konawa  and  Josphine  Teehee  of  Lawrence,  Kan.;  15  grandchildren;  and  10 
great-grandchildren . 

Funeral  services  will  be  10  a.m.  today  at  Swearingen  Funeral  Chapel  with 
the  Rev.  Buddy  Harjo  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  Little  Cemetery 
under  the  direction  of  Swearingen  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2002  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 

December  28,  2002 

Madeline  N.  Tafoya 

MADELINE  N.  TAFOYA  , 90,  of  Santa  Clara  Pueblo,  died  Friday  following  a 
brief  illness. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  son,  Thomas  Tafoya;  husband,  Jose  A. 
Tafoya;  and  great-granddaughter,  Justine  Tafoya. 

She  is  survived  by  her  two  daughters,  Laura  Pino  and  husband  Eugene  of 
San  Ildefonso,  and  Leona  Trujillo  and  husband  Wilmer  of  Santa  Clara 
Pueblo;  eight  grandchildren;  and  nine  great-grandchildren . 

Mass  will  be  celebrated  at  9 a.m.  Saturday  at  the  Santa  Clara  Catholic 
Church  with  burial  to  follow  at  the  Santa  Clara  Pueblo  Cemetery. 

DeVargas  Funeral  Home  of  the  Espanola  Valley. 

Copyright  c.  1997  - 2002  Albuquerque  Journal:  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

December  30,  2002 


Henry  Kee  John  Sr. 

Duly  15,  1935  - Dec.  28,  2002 

Henry  Kee  Dohn  Sr.,  67,  of  Rock  Point,  Ariz.,  passed  from  this  life 
Saturday,  Dec.  28,  2002,  in  Chinle,  Ariz.  He  was  born  Duly  15,  1935,  in 
Rock  Point,  Ariz. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  today,  Tuesday,  Dec.  31,  2002, 
at  the  Lutheran  Church  House  of  Prayer  in  Rock  Point.  Interment  will 
follow  at  the  family  cemetery  in  Rock  Point. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral 
Home  of  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2002  MediaNews  Group,  Inc . /Farmington,  NM. 

December  24,  2002 
Edward  A.  Beyuka 

ZUNI  - Services  for  Edward  Beyuka,  82,  were  held  at  Monday,  Dec.  23  at 
the  home  of  Madeline  Beyuka.  Burial  followed  at  Quincy  Panteah  Cemetery. 

Beyuka  died  Dec.  21  in  Zuni.  He  was  born  Aug.  15,  1920  in  Zuni. 

Beyuka  attended  Zuni  and  Fort  Wingate.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army.  He 
was  a Bataan  Death  March  Survivor  and  was  a POW.  He  was  a jewelrysmith, 
rancher  and  Tribal  Council  Member.  His  hobbies  included  reading,  and 
watching  sports  on  T.V. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Donathan  Beguka,  Deb  Beyuka,  Dasper  beyuka, 
Alison  Beyuka,  Philbert  Beyuka  all  of  Zuni;  daughters,  Shirley  Walela, 
Danet  Amesoli,  Christine  Beyuka,  Cheryl  Westika  and  lone  Beyuka  all  of 
Zuni;  sisters,  Margaret  Dohnson  of  Zuni;  26  grandchildren  and  nine  great- 
grandchildren . 

Beyuka  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  son,  Rizal  Beyuka;  parents,  Eugene 
Beyuka  and  Iva  Poncho;  brothers,  Eugene  Beyuka  Dr.  and  Mickey  Beyuka  Sr. 
and  sister,  Christine  Beyuka. 

Peter  Dim  Chee 

BREADSPRINGS  - Services  for  Peter  Dim  Chee,  70,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Thursday,  Dec.  26  at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel.  Pastor  Dake  Yazzie  will 
officate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Sunset  Memorial  Park. 

Chee  died  Dec.  22  in  Two  Wells.  He  was  born  March  21,  1932  in  Gallup 
into  the  Folded  Arms  People  Clan  for  the  Sleeping  Rock  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  hsi  wife,  Helen  R.  Chee  of  Breadsprings;  sons,  Emerson 
Chee,  Kenneth  Chee  Sr.  and  Peterson  Chee  all  of  Breadsprings;  daughters, 
Charlotte  Firestone  of  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  Charlene  Chee  and  Darlene  Chee 
both  of  Breadsprings;  brothers,  Dones  Chee  of  Church  Rock;  Maurices  Chee 
of  Thoreau,  Ronald  Chee  of  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.,  Tom  Chee  Dr.  of  Gallup 
and  Oscar  Merrill  of  Breadsprings;  sisters,  Marilynn  Chee  of  Denver, 

Bessie  Silago  of  Crownpoint,  Nora  Russell  and  Mary  Tomachee  both  of 
Albuquerque,  Loretta  Hood  and  Evelyn  Chee  both  of  Gallup,  Hasbah  Benally, 
Dulia  Chee,  Betty  Hood  and  Rita  Nelson  all  of  Breadsprings,  Helen 
Burbank;  21  grandchildren  and  four  great-grandchildren. 

Chee  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Tom  Chee. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Emerson  Chee,  Garrett  Chee,  Kenneth  Chee  Dr., 

Peteson  Chee,  Travis  Chee  and  Art  Tom  Sr. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2002  the  Gallup  Independent. 

December  28,  2002 
Delores  Wolf 

LAME  DEER  - Delores  Wolf,  49,  of  Lame  Deer,  died  Monday,  Dec.  23,  2002, 
at  Deaconess  Billings  Clinic. 

Wake  service  was  held  Friday,  Dec.  27,  at  the  Lame  Deer  Mennonite  Church 
Funeral  ser-vices  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Dec.  28,  also  at  the  church 
Burial  will  be  in  Lame  Deer  Cemetery. 

Rausch  Funeral  Home  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Nation  is  in  charge. 


Charles  Warclubj  Dr. 

DENVER  - Charles  "B.J."  Warclubj  Jr.j  49j  of  Denverj  formerly  of  Poplarj 
Mont.j  died  Saturdayj  Dec.  21j  2002j  after  a brief  illnesSj  at  the  Denver 
Veteran's  Hospital. 

A memorial  service  will  be  at  7 p.m.  Sundayj  Dec.  29j  at  Clayton 
Memorial  Chapel  in  Wolf  Pointj  Mont.  Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
Mondayj  Dec.  30j  in  the  Clayton  Memorial  Chapel. 

Burial  will  be  in  Chelsea  Cemetery. 

December  29j  2002 

Rhonda  Lynn  Big  Leggins 

WOLF  POINT  - Rhonda  Lynn  Big  LegginSj  11 , of  Wolf  Pointj  died  Fridayj 
Dec.  27j  2002j  in  the  Northeast  Montana  Health  Services  Facility  in  Poplar 
Visitations  will  be  from  3 to  10  p.m.  Mondayj  Dec.  30j  at  the  Poplar 
Cultural  Center.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Tuesdayj  Dec.  31 
at  the  Poplar  Cultural  Center.  Interment  will  be  in  the  Poplar  City 
Cemetery.  Clayton  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

December  30j  2002 

Nicholas  Pretty  on  Top  Rowland 

LODGE  GRASS  - Nicholas  Wesley  Rowlandj  infant  son  of  Ben  and  Dorcella 
Pretty  on  Top  Rowlandj  died  Saturday  eveningj  Dec.  28j  2002j  at  St. 

Vincent  Healthcare. 

Our  Heavenly  Father  got  the  best  birthday  presentj  a small  angel  named 
Nicholas  Wesley. 

Survivors  include  his  parents;  his  siblingSj  Benishaj  Fawnshay  and  Beau; 
his  grandparents j Burton  (Randine)  Pretty  on  Top  of  BillingSj  Eleanor 
Pretty  on  Top  of  Pryor  and  Ted  (Lerena)  Rowland  of  South  Dakota. 

Graveside  Funeral  services  will  be  9 a.m.  Mondayj  Dec.  30j  in  the  Crow 
Agency  Cemetery.  Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the 
arrangements . 

December  31j  2002 

Baby  Billy  Bixby 

LAME  DEER  - Baby  Billy  Bixbyj  stillborn  son  of  Geraldine  Longroach  and 
Richard  Bixbyj  died  Dec.  26 j 2002  at  the  Crow  IHS  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  his  parents;  brothers  and  sistersj  Mitchellj  Chayj 
lordanj  Tre'j  MacKinziej  Colista  and  Brittany  of  Lame  Deer;  his 
grandparentSj  Rosella  Pongah  of  Lame  Deerj  Darlene  and  Dwaine  Bixby  of 
Hardinj  Laurena  Long  Robej  Maurice  Littlej  Sr.j  Huberta  Kills  Night  and 
great-grandmotherj  Regina  Kills  Nightj  all  of  Lame  Deer. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Tuesdayj  Dec.  31j  at  the  Lame  Deer 
Christ  The  Rock  Church.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Lame  Deer  Cemetery. 
Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  was  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazettej  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

December  31j  2002 

Howard  Gone  3r. 

ROOSEVELTj  Utah  - Howard  Gone  ]r.,  25j  of  Rooseveltj  Utahj  a former 
Hays-Lodge  Pole  basketball  playerj  died  Friday  of  injuries  from  an 
automobile  accident. 

Wake  and  rosary  is  7 p.m.  Wednesday  at  St.  Paul's  Mission  Recreation 
Center  at  Hays  with  funeral  Mass  at  11  a.m.  Thursday  at  the  rec  center. 
Burial  will  be  in  the  Howard  Gone  Family  Cemetery  at  Hays.  Edwards  Funeral 
Home  is  handling  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  his  wifej  Jamie  Gone  of  Roosevelt;  a daughter  Lily 
Gone  of  Roosevelt;  a sonj  Lewis  Gone  of  Roosevelt;  a sisterj  Nicole  Gone 
of  Hays;  brothers  Vincent  Gonej  Raymond  Chandler  Jr.j  Jonathan  Fox  and 
Jeremy  Allenj  all  of  Hays;  grandmothers  Joyce  Gonej  Mary  Ann  Allenj  Dora 
Helgesonj  Minerva  Allenj  Gretchen  Healyj  Alpha  Iron  Manj  Edith  Lodgej 


Bertha  Snow  and  Carol  Stiffarm,  all  of  Fort  Belknap;  and  grandfathers 
Arnold  Allen,  Danny  Healy,  Wayne  Crazy,  Fred  Gone,  Doe  Iron  Man  Sr.,  and 
Preston  Stiffarm,  all  of  Fort  Belknap. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

December  25,  2002 

Violet  (Mary)  Stump  1936-2002 

VIOLET  (MARY)  STUMP  beloved  wife  of  the  late  Donat  Stump  (1975)  of  the 
Peigan  Reserve  went  home  to  be  with  the  Lord,  on  Sunday,  December  22,  2002 
at  the  age  of  66  years. 

She  is  survived  by  her  children;  Andy  (Edwina)  Stump,  Bryon,  Carol, 

Linda,  and  Windsor  Stump,  adopted  daughters  the  late  Pearl  Crow  Shoe,  and 
Gayleen  North  Peigan,  eight  grandchildren;  Andrew  Dr.  (Della)  Stump,  Leon, 
Deremiah,  Talia  Stump,  Royes,  Tony  Provost,  Don,  and  Donah  Shining  Double, 
one  great  grandchild  Andrea  Lynn,  adopted  grandchildren;  Doris  Crow  Shoe, 
Rudy  Old  Crow,  Lisa  Old  Crow.  She  is  also  survived  by  three  brothers; 

Billy  (Corrine)  North  Peigan,  Jeffrey  (Anne)  North  Peigan  and  Gary 
(Dorothy)  North  Peigan,  one  sister  Yvonne  North  Peigan  as  well  as  numerous 
nieces  and  nephews  North  Peigan  and  Stumps. 

She  is  predeceased  by  her  parents  Hartwell  and  Mona  North  Peigan, 
brothers  and  sisters;  Vera  North  Peigan  (1993),  Adrian  North  Peigan  (1992), 
Linda  North  Peigan,  and  Eileen  North  Peigan,  Wilfred  North  Peigan  (1973), 
Lome  David  North  Peigan  (1956). 

Throughout  her  years  she  received  her  education  at  the  Peigan  St.  Cypain 
School.  She  was  a homemaker  and  took  care  of  her  children.  She  welcomed 
every  stranger  and  friend  that  came  into  her  home.  The  family  would  like 
to  thank  the  Pincher  Creek  Hospital  staff  and  the  Peigan  Health  Centre, 
with  a special  thank  you  to  Dr.  Rottegar  and  Dr.  Scrimshaw  who  helped  her 
throughout  her  illness,  from  her  children  and  grandchildren. 

A Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  the  residence  of  Violet  Stump  on,  Tuesday, 
December  24,  2002  starting  at  7:00  P.M. 

A Funeral  Service  will  be  held  at  PIKANI  COMMUNITY  HALL,  Peigan  Reserve 
on  Thursday,  December  26,  2002  at  1:00  P.M. 

Copyright  c.  2000  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 

December  30,  2002 

Wilfred  Lloyd  Belanger 
Winnipeg,  MB 

BELANGER  - Wilfred  Lloyd  Belanger,  son  of  the  late  Ernest  Belanger  and 
Mary  Wasacase,  passed  away  peacefully  at  the  Health  Sciences  Centre, 
Winnipeg,  Man.  on  December  25,  2002. 

Wilfred,  also  known  as  "Porky"  was  born  on  Duly  11,  1951. 

Wilfred  leaves  to  cherish  his  memory  his  sisters:  Doan  (Allan),  Penny 
(Calvin)  and  Glenda  (Barry)  Belanger,  all  of  Regina,  Sask.,  Arlene 
Belanger  (Delbert),  Ochapowace  First  Nation,  Leota  (Everett)  Powderface, 
Morly,  Alta,  and  Florraine  (Emile)  Hotomanie,  Winnipeg,  Man,  brothers: 

Alvin  (Denny)  and  Barry  (Carol)  Belanger,  Broadview,  Sask.,  Milton 
(Denita)  Belanger,  Ochapowace  First  Nation  and  Arthur  Belanger,  Winnipeg, 
Man.,  as  well  as  numerous  aunts,  uncles,  nieces,  nephews  and  friends. 

Wilfred  was  predeceased  by  his  parents,  sisters:  Nowella,  Pamela  and 
Leona  Belanger  and  brothers:  Gilbert,  Harold  and  Everett  Belanger. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  in  the  Fred  Bear  Complex,  Ochapowace 
First  Nation,  Sask.  on  Tuesday,  December  31,  2002  at  10:00  a.m.  with  Rev. 
Hector  Bunnie  officiating.  Interment  in  the  Kahkewistahaw  Cemetery. 

A wake  will  be  held  in  the  Complex  on  Monday  starting  at  4:00  p.m. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2002  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 

December  28,  2002 

Rex  Brave  Rock  (Ashsaiiniikapii) 


MR.  REX  BRAVE  ROCK  (ASHSAIINIIKAPII) , son  of  the  late  Ted  and  Annie 
Brave  Rock  of  the  Blood  Reserve  answered  the  Lord's  call  to  return  home  on 
Tuesday,  December  24,  2002  at  the  age  of  44  years. 

Rex  was  born  to  his  parents  on  January  27,  1958  at  the  Blood  Indian 
Hospital  on  the  Blood  Reserve.  His  mother  was  often  ill  and  hospitalized, 
wherein;  his  sister  Delma  and  her  husband  Edward  raised  him  as  an  infant 
of  8 months  old  until  he  was  4 years  old.  He  later  attended  school  at  the 
Lakeview  Elementary  School,  Hamilton  Junior  High  and  the  Academy  of 
Business  Learning  all  in  Lethbridge.  Rex  had  many  talents  that  he  utilized 
throughout  his  life.  He  learned  to  bead  and  design  unique  powwow  outfits, 
which  he  sold  or  gave  away.  Being  multi-talented,  he  amazed  his  family 
members  with  his  completed  projects.  Rex  loved  to  travel  and  took  family 
trips  to  Saskatchewan,  Washington  and  the  Southwestern  States.  One 
particular  trip  stood  out  and  that  was  his  Guadeloupe  Pilgrimage  to  Mexico 
in  December  1999.  He  was  in  the  midst  of  planning  a trip  to  England  to 
visit  the  place  where  his  dad,  Ted,  fought  in  the  World  War  II.  He  took  a 
genuine  interest  and  loved  beautifying  his  parent's  old  home  and  planted 
trees  and  shrubs,  which  were  lost  in  a house  fire  two  years  ago.  One  tree 
survived  the  fire,  thereby,  naming  it  Annie.  The  nurturing  he  received 
throughout  his  life  was  evident  with  his  nephews  and  nieces  always 
babysitting  them  at  home.  His  travels  always  included  at  least  some  of 
them.  Rex  adored  his  nephews,  Faron  and  Cody  Bleu  and  adopted  them  in  the 
traditional  manner.  He  had  a special  protective  approach  towards  his 
younger  sister,  Sheila.  Rex  played  on  the  Fort  Whoop-up  fastball  team  as 
an  outfielder.  He  found  he  had  a knack  for  golf  as  he  made  his  rounds  on 
his  brother  Rocky's  makeshift  golf  course.  He  loved  powwows  enjoying  the 
singing  and  dancing.  Both  young  and  old  enjoyed  his  company,  always  having 
a welcome  mat  and  truly  appreciated  visitors.  The  family  gatherings  he  co- 
ordinated will  be  greatly  missed  by  all  his  family  and  extended  families. 

He  leaves  to  mourn  his  passing,  his  sisters;  Delma  (Edward)  Chief  Moon 
and  Sheila  (Alvin)  Red  Crow,  his  brothers;  Rocky  (Susan),  Ross  and  Leonard 
Sr.  (Emma),  his  aunties;  Adeline  Singer  and  Alvine  Crop  Eared  Wolf,  and 
his  uncle  Mervin  Brave  Rock  as  well  as  his  many  nephews  and  nieces  who 
will  miss  his  presence  at  outings  and  gatherings. 

He  was  predeceased  by  his  parents,  Ted  and  Annie  Brave  Rock,  his 
brothers;  Edward  Brave  Rock  and  Leslie  Long  Time  Squirrel,  his  sisters; 
infant  Alvine  Brave  Rock,  and  Colleen  Across  The  Mountain,  his  uncles; 
Reggie  Buckskin  and  Wilfred  Brave  Rock,  his  aunties;  Gladys  Buckskin  and 
Gloria  Eagle  Tail  Feathers.  He  is  also  predeceased  by  his  maternal 
grandmother  Minnie  Long  Time  Squirrel  and  paternal  grandfather  Earnest 
Brave  Rock. 

A Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  the  KAINAI  GOSPEL  CHURCH,  on  the  Blood 
Reserve,  on  Sunday,  December  29,  2002  from  7:00  P.M.  to  11:00  P.M.  with 
Canon  Allan  McCuaig  officiating.  A Funeral  Service  will  be  held  at  ST. 
PAUL'S  ANGLICAN  CHURCH,  Blood  Reserve,  on  Monday,  December  30,  2002  at 
11:00  A.M.  with  Canon  Allan  McCuaig  officiating. 

Interment  to  follow  at  St.  Paul's  Cemetery  on  the  Blood  Reserve. 

Arlene  Joyce  Plain  Woman 

ARLENE  JOYCE  PLAIN  WOMAN  beloved  companion  of  Michael  Calling  Last, 
passed  away  at  the  Cardston  Auxiliary  Hospital,  on  Friday,  December  27, 
2002  at  the  age  of  45  years. 

Funeral  arrangements  to  be  announced  when  completed. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Halifax  Herald. 
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Native  Americans  Debate  Merit  Of  Creating  Own  Banks 

By  Lloyd  Nicholas 

IPS 

Article  Dated  12/23/2002 

SCOTTSDALE  - With  native  American  businesses  growing  like  never  before, 
tribes  across  the  United  States  are  debating  whether  to  create  their  own 
banks  in  an  attempt  to  enlarge  credit  pipelines  and  capital  flows  to  their 
reservation  economies... 

Self-ownership  of  firms  among  Indians  and  Alaskan  natives  surged  by  84 
percent  between  1992  and  1997,  resulting  in  a 179  percent  jump  in  business 
revenue  over  the  same  period,  according  to  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau. 

But  a thirst  for  more  money  to  fuel  the  rapid  expansion  in  Indian 
Country  has  gone  unquenched,  primarily  because  some  commercial  and 
investment  banks  are  wary  of  lending  to  native  institutions  given  their 
limited  collateral  or  their  unwillingness  to  use  land  to  secure  loans. 

At  the  same  time,  tying  up  the  capital  needed  to  create  a bank  might  be 
too  difficult  for  many  smaller  tribes,  said  Lance  Morgan,  president  of  Ho- 
Chunk  Inc.,  the  development  arm  of  the  Winnebago  tribe  in  the  U.S.  state 
of  Nebraska. 

"I'm  not  convinced  that  banks  are  the  answer,"  he  said.  The  capital  used 
becomes  "dead  money"  that  would  be  better  employed  for  general  economic 
development,  Morgan  argued. 

Banks  may  make  sense  for  tribes  that  have  reached  "mid  or  late  stage" 
economic  development,  Morgan  said,  but  "if  you  put  your  money  in  a bank 
and  you  don't  have  an  economy,  you're  going  to  have  trouble,"  he  told  a 
November  conference  organised  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  (the  U.S. 
central  bank). 

When  the  Winnebago  tribe  started  Ho-Chunk  in  1995,  it  had  trouble 
getting  financing  and  was  able  to  secure  a loan  from  a traditional  bank 
only  when  the  tribe  moved  its  deposits  into  that  institution. 

Today,  Ho-Chunk  has  a five  percent  share  in  another  local  bank  and  is 
looking  to  alternative  methods  of  financing,  such  as  issuing  bonds. 

Still,  there  are  many  examples  of  native-owned  banks. 

The  native  American  Bank,  a full-service  financial  institution,  is  owned 
by  20  tribes  - unlike  most  native  banks,  which  cater  to  just  one  tribe  or 
nation . 

"Our  market  is  the  whole  country,"  says  Terry  Maltarich,  who  heads  the 
bank's  trust  department. 

The  bank  was  born  after  Senator  Daniel  Inouye,  a Democrat  from  Hawaii, 
challenged  native  American  leaders  to  create  their  own  sources  of 
financing.  Following  more  than  four  years  of  study  and  deliberation,  20 
tribal  investors  pooled  their  resources  and  established  native  American 
Bank  via  the  purchase  of  Blackfeet  National  Bank  on  Oct.  29,  2001. 

In  its  first  year  of  operations,  the  bank  made  a small  surplus  of  5,567 
dollars,  and  advanced  loans  totalling  10,459  dollars  from  an  asset  base  of 
26,399  dollars. 

Washington-based  Kirke  Kickingbird,  a consultant  on  native  American  law 
and  government,  insists  that  tribes  and  native  individuals  continue  to 
establish  their  own  banks  or  "lower-level"  institutions,  such  as  credit 
unions . 

We  need  to  foster  a culture  of  capital  development  through  partnerships 
that  lead  to  recycled  investment  funds  in  our  own  financial  institutions, 
as  the  rate  of  wealth  creation  from  money  markets  exceeds  the  return 
gained  from  some  development  projects,"  he  told  IPS  in  a post-conference 
interview. 

Kickingbird  recognizes  that  a lack  of  start-up  capital  is  a barrier  to 
some  tribes  that  want  to  establish  financial  institutions  and  recommends  a 
phased  approach,  similar  to  the  strategy  adopted  by  the  Winnebago  tribe. 

Starting  or  buying  a bank  may  take  years  but  "a  start  must  begin 
somewhere",  he  added. 

That  was  echoed  by  3.D.  Colbert,  president  of  the  trade  group  that 
represents  Indian-owned  banks,  the  native  American  Bankers  Association 
(NABA) . 


"A  commercial  bank  is  not  the  (only)  answer/'  said  Colbert.  "I  don't 
know  of  anything  that  is  the  (only)  answer."  Colbert  suggested  that  tribes 
look  beyond  banks  and  consider  all  the  intermediaries  used  to  access 
capital  in  the  wider  U.S.  economy,  including  credit  unions,  community 
development  financial  institutions,  small  business  investment  corporations , 
mortgage  companies  and  bond  financing  entities. 

Institutions  like  credit  unions  are  an  option  for  organisations  with 
fewer  resources  because  their  reserve  requirements  are  less  onerous. 

The  NABA,  Colbert  said,  is  looking  to  expand  from  the  current  17  tribal 
or  individual-owned  Indian  banks  into  a network  that  parallels 
conglomerate  type  institutions. 

Organisational  capacity  is  also  essential  for  starting  a bank,  said  one 
expert . 

"Starting  a bank  is  not  for  everyone.  You  have  to  be  very  sure  what  you 
bring  to  the  party  in  starting  a bank,"  said  Stephen  Cornell,  director  of 
the  University  of  Arizona's  Udall  Centre  of  Studies  in  Public  Policy 

Two  barriers,  Cornell  says,  are  the  instability  of  tribal  government  and 
the  fact  that  tribal  enterprises  tend  to  be  heavily  influenced  by  tribal 
councils  - a prime  reason  why  outside  investors  shy  away. 

One  native  expert  suggested  that  tribes  look  at  working  with  existing 
banks  in  unique  ways. 

"Not  every  tribe  is  going  to  have  a bank.  So  you're  going  to  have  to 
have  a banking  relationship,"  said  Rebecca  Adamson,  president  of  the 
Virginia-based  First  Nations  Development  Institute,  which  is  involved  in 
investment  financing. 

She  also  suggested  that  tribes  follow  the  example  of  banks  like  Wells 
Fargo  and  Bank  of  America,  which  became  bigger  and  stronger  by  merging 
with  other  institutions. 

The  need  for  greater  capital  flows  to  Indian  Country  is  increasing  as 
native  American  economies,  now  identified  as  a significant  emerging  market 
within  the  United  States,  are  growing  faster  than  other  economic  sectors. 

From  1992  to  1997,  receipts  of  native-owned  businesses  rose  179  percent, 
to  22  billion  dollars,  versus  a 40  percent  increase  for  all  U.S.  firms. 

Average  receipts  for  native-owned  firms  in  1997  were  174,100  dollars 
compared  to  410,600  for  all  U.S.  firms,  said  the  Census  Bureau. 

A five-year  study  by  the  Harvard  Project  and  the  University  of  Arizona 
noted  that  tribes  took  alternate  routes  to  stimulate  economic  growth  and 
had  achieved  good  or  poor  results  on  the  basis  of  resource  constraints, 
entrepreneurial  skills  and  market  limitations. 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  Black  World  Today.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Indian  cave  looter  hit  with  $2.5  million  civil  penalty 

Martin  Griffith 

Associated  Press 

Dec.  13,  2002  04:40  PM 

RENO,  Nev.  - An  Oregon  man  was  fined  $2.5  million  for  what  federal 
officials  are  calling  the  worst  case  of  American  Indian  cave  looting  in 
Nevada  history. 

William  Hammett,  an  Interior  Department  administrative  law  judge,  handed 
down  the  civil  penalty  to  lack  Lee  Harelson,  62,  of  Grants  Pass. 

The  penalty,  the  fourth  largest  ever  assessed  for  archaeological  theft, 
was  imposed  Dec.  6 but  not  announced  until  late  Thursday  by  the  Bureau  of 
Land  Management. 

Harelson  was  convicted  in  an  Oregon  court  in  1996  of  possession  of 


stolen  property  and  abuse  of  a corpse  - charges  stemming  from  the  illegal 
excavation  of  an  ancient  site  on  the  Black  Rock  Desert,  140  miles  north  of 
Reno. 

In  looting  Elephant  Mountain  Cave,  Harelson  destroyed  what  could  have 
been  one  of  the  five  most  important  archaeological  cave  sites  in  the  Great 
Basin,  a vast  area  covering  most  of  Nevada  and  Utah,  BLM  officials  said. 

Before  it  was  looted  over  several  years  in  the  early  1980s,  the  cave 
contained  a 10,000-year  record  of  human  life  in  northern  Nevada,  including 
that  of  members  of  the  Paiute  tribe. 

"The  desecration  and  loss  of  this  site  to  all  Americans  is  staggering," 
said  Bob  Abbey,  Nevada  state  director  of  the  BLM.  "While  we  are  pleased 
the  judge  ruled  completely  in  BLM's  favor,  money  can't  bring  back  what  was 
lost . " 

Harelson  maintained  his  innocence  and  laughed  when  asked  whether  he 
would  pay  the  penalty.  His  license  as  a securities  agent  was  revoked  after 
his  conviction  and  he  has  not  held  a steady  job  since,  he  said. 

"I'm  on  Social  Security  and  crippled,  yeah,  right,"  he  said.  "The 
federal  government  knew  that  I had  nothing  going  in.  They  needed  to  slap 
someone. 

"What's  my  reaction?  I guess  I have  no  reaction.  You  deal  with  the 
government  and  there  are  lies  and  that's  what  you  have  to  deal  with,"  he 
said . 

BLM  officials  said  there  was  overwhelming  evidence  that  Harelson  dug 
through  and  discarded  all  but  the  most  valuable  artifacts  in  the  cave. 

He  and  his  wife  discovered  two  large  baskets  in  the  cave,  one  with  the 
body  of  a boy  and  the  other  with  the  body  of  a girl,  court  records  show. 
They  removed  the  bodies,  baskets  and  other  artifacts,  and  buried  the 
bodies  in  their  backyard. 

More  than  2,000  artifacts  were  later  recovered,  including  10,000-year- 
old  sandals  that  possibly  were  the  oldest  footwear  found  on  earth,  said 
Pat  Barker,  a state  archaeologist  for  BLM. 

"It's  a devastating  blow  losing  this  information,"  Barker  said.  "This  is 
outrageous.  It's  the  worst  case  of  looting  we  know  of  in  Nevada  and  one  of 
the  worst  in  the  West." 

In  his  ruling,  Hammett  noted  the  insult  to  American  Indians  from  the 
desecration  of  burials  at  the  cave  far  outweighs  the  commercial  value  of 
the  artifacts,  leading  him  to  use  the  archaeological  value  rather  than  the 
commercial  value  to  determine  the  civil  penalty. 

Harelson  acknowledged  digging  a "test  hole"  and  removing  some  artifacts, 
but  argued  he  did  so  only  to  interest  Nevada  archaeologists  in  the  site. 

"Never  once  did  I say  those  artifacts  I took  from  the  cave  belonged  to 
me,"  Harelson  said.  "They  were  test  items.  I was  trying  to  prove  a point 
that  the  cave  was  worthy  of  a controlled  dig  by  the  Nevada  State  Museum." 

The  statute  of  limitations  on  the  excavation  had  expired  by  the  time  of 
Harelson 's  arrest  in  1995.  He  was  tried  and  convicted  under  Oregon  law 
after  the  ancient  remains  and  stolen  property  were  found  there  in  the  mid- 
1990s. 

He  was  sentenced  to  18  months  in  jail  and  fined  $20,000. 

The  Oregon  Supreme  Court  later  overturned  his  conviction  on  abuse  of  a 
corpse  charges  after  determining  the  statute  of  limitations  had  expired. 
Copyright  c.  2002,  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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The  Mire  of  Tribe  Recognition 
By  IVER  PETERSON 


December  28,  2002 

ANCOCAS,  N.D.  - Chief  Roy  Crazy  Horse  says  he  only  wants  his  tribe's 
pottery  to  be  federally  recognized  as  genuine  Indian  art.  The  idea  of 
putting  an  Indian  casino  here  on  the  muddy  banks  of  Rancocas  Creek  in 
Burlington  County,  he  insists,  is  not  even  a consideration. 

"There's  money  to  be  made  in  authentic  crafts,  and  we  need  to  be  able  to 
say  that  ours  are  not  frauds,"  said  Chief  Crazy  Horse,  chief  of  the  tribe 
known  as  the  Powhatan  Renape,  said.  "I  don't  know  where  all  this  gambling 
paranoia  came  from.  " 

But  as  state  officials  point  out,  nothing  is  simple  about  the  status  of 
Indian  tribes  in  the  day  of  billion-dollar  Indian  casinos  and  land  claims 
for  tens  of  thousands  of  acres.  The  administration  of  Gov.  Dames  E. 
McGreevey  is  afraid  that  granting  official  recognition  to  three  tribes 
that  are  seeking  it  could  get  New  Dersey  tangled  up  in  those  issues,  which 
it  wants  no  part  of. 

The  paranoia,  if  that  is  what  it  is,  comes  from  an  innocuous-looking 
single  paragraph  of  legislation  that  has  already  passed  the  State  Assembly 
and  that  simply  recognizes  the  Powhatan,  the  Nanticoke  Lenni-Lenape  and 
the  Ramapough  Mountain  tribes  as  official  New  Dersey  Indians  for  the 
purposes  of  authenticating  their  weaving  and  pottery  under  a federal 
Indian  arts  law. 

But  as  Michael  D.  Haas,  an  assistant  attorney  general  who  testified 
against  the  bill  in  the  State  Senate  on  Dec.  12  pointed  out,  the 
designation  could  apply  to  a lot  more  than  trinkets. 

Far  from  simply  helping  the  three  groups,  Mr.  Haas  testified,  state 
recognition  could  open  the  way  to  federal  recognition,  Indian  casinos,  and 
the  kinds  of  land  claims  that  have  upstate  New  York  landowners  in  an 
uproar  and  New  York  State  facing  several  hundred  million  dollars  in  claim 
settlements  with  the  Oneida  Indians. 

"And  if  that  occurs,  the  property  rights  of  citizens  who  currently  live 
on  that  land  may  be  jeopardized,"  Mr.  Haas  testified. 

The  suspicion  that  the  three  tribes  are  really  after  casinos  has  only 
deepened  as  the  tribes'  chairmen  have  rejected  an  amendment  proposed  by 
New  Dersey  that  would  grant  state  recognition  in  return  for  renouncing 
casinos  or  land  claims  forever.  The  chiefs,  pointing  to  what  they  call  all 
the  bad  treaties  that  American  Indians  have  signed  in  the  past,  said  that 
such  a renunciation  of  gambling  and  land  claims  would  be  tantamount  to 
signing  away  the  rights  of  their  children. 

The  dispute  in  New  Dersey  is  not  unique.  There  are  about  245  groups 
calling  themselves  Indians  around  the  country,  some  with  state  recognition 
and  most  of  them  angling  for  casino  deals. 

There  is  the  Golden  Hill  Paugussett  tribe  of  Connecticut,  for  example, 
which,  although  not  federally  recognized,  signed  a deal  last  week  with  the 
city  of  Bridgeport  to  share  gambling  revenues  and  to  drop  its  land  claims 
in  exchange  for  land  and  other  support  needed  to  build  a casino. 

And  the  Nipmuc  of  Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut,  a tribe 
that  signed  a casino  deal  with  a developer  before  its  claim  for  federal 
status  was  rejected  in  September  2001.  Or  the  Schaghticoke  of  Connecticut, 
whose  application  for  recognition  was  turned  down  earlier  this  month  by 
the  federal  government. 

Mr.  Haas  testified  that  the  prospect  of  land  claims  is  as  real  as  that 
of  casinos  in  New  Dersey.  He  said  the  Lenni-Lenape  are  associated  in  a 
land  claim  brought  by  a fourth  unofficial  tribe,  the  Unalachtigo,  for 
thousands  of  privately  owned  acres  in  Sussex,  Bergen,  Burlington  and 
Cumberland  Counties.  The  tribe  has  argued  in  court  that  it  would  use  state 
recognition  of  the  Lenni-Lenape  to  support  its  claim  against  the  state. 

The  Unalachtigo  claim  kinship  with  the  Lenni-Lenape. 

Because  the  three  groups  in  New  Dersey  are  neither  legally  Indian  nor 
tribes  under  federal  standards,  they  have  sought  to  create  a special 
status  by  forming  nonprofit  corporations  whose  boards,  headed  by  their 
elected  chiefs,  manage  the  sale  of  pottery,  leather  goods  and  other  crafts 
that  are  sold  at  summer  fairs. 

The  Powhatan,  for  example,  have  a large  summertime  outdoor  market  on 
their  land  in  Rancocas,  as  well  as  a tribal  museum. 

According  to  Chief  Mark  Gould,  there  are  1,700  members  of  the  Nanticoke 


Lenni-Lenape  on  the  tribe's  rolls,  the  descendants  of  intermarriages  with 
the  Munsee  and  the  Tuscarora  tribes  and  with  Europeans  over  the  past  400 
years.  The  group  is  focused  in  Cumberland  County,  in  South  Jersey. 

The  Powhatan  number  about  1,000  and  trace  their  history  back  to  the  pre- 
Columbian  seaboard  wilderness.  Chief  Crazy  Horse  said.  The  Ramapough 
Mountain  People  claim  their  3,000  members  in  Mahwah  and  Ringwood,  N.J., 
and  in  Hillburn,  N.Y. 

The  Ramapough  is  the  only  group  of  the  three  in  New  Jersey  that  has 
already  been  denied  recognition  by  the  federal  government,  which  ruled  in 
1995  that  the  group's  members  were  descended  from  freed  slaves,  not  the 
Munsee,  as  the  tribe  claimed. 

The  tribe  is  still  recognized  by  New  York  State,  although  the 
designation  amounts  to  little  more  than  the  same  courtesy  that  New 
Jersey's  legislature  extended  it  and  the  Lenni-Lenape  and  the  Powhatan  in 
a 1980  resolution. 

"The  federal  government  couldn't  care  less  about  state  recognition," 

Chief  Crazy  Horse  said.  "They  only  care  about  their  own  federal  rules." 

Still,  the  three  New  Jersey  tribes  maintain  that  all  they  want  is  to 
have  their  crafts  recognized  as  authentically  American-Indian  handiwork 
under  the  federal  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Act  of  1990,  which  outlaws 
representing  non-Indian  arts  and  crafts  as  authentic,  and  so  increases  the 
value  of  certified  Indian  art. 

The  arts  and  crafts  board  that  administers  the  federal  law  asked  the  New 
Jersey  attorney  general's  office  what  the  tribes'  relationship  to  the 
state  was.  When  the  state  said  the  tribes  had  no  more  than  an  informal 
joint  resolution  of  the  Legislature  attesting  to  their  genuineness,  their 
arts  application  was  turned  down. 

So  the  three  tribes  asked  their  representatives  for  official  recognition, 
and  Assemblywoman  Bonnie  Watson  Coleman  of  Trenton  and  others,  both 
Democrats  and  Republicans,  sponsored  a bill  to  do  so. 

The  measure  passed  the  Assembly  quickly,  but  on  Dec.  16,  the  Senate 
sidetracked  it  at  the  urging  of  members  from  Atlantic  County,  who  are 
fierce  defenders  of  Atlantic  City's  constitutionally  mandated  monopoly  on 
casino  gambling  in  the  state.  The  Senate  had  the  bill  sent  to  legislative 
lawyers,  who  were  asked  to  analyze  it  in  light  of  the  attorney  general's 
opposition . 

The  delay  has  frustrated  the  tribes,  and  their  supporters  in  the 
Legislature . 

"It  just  seems  to  me  that  these  concerns  are  just  much  ado  about  nothing, 
" Ms.  Watson  Coleman  said.  "Eight  other  states  give  state  recognition  to 
tribes,  and  gambling  has  nothing  to  do  with  it.  And  on  the  land  claims,  I 
think  they're  just  reading  too  much  into  this  legislation." 

The  attorney  general's  office  has  proposed  amendments  to  the  bill,  to 
have  the  Indians  forswear  any  land  claims  or  future  gambling  rights. 

But  as  much  as  the  tribal  leaders  say  they  do  not  want  casinos,  they 
will  not  agree  to  those  changes. 

"We  do  not  want  the  government  dictating  something  like  that,"  said 
Chief  Gould  of  the  Nanticoke  Lenni-Lenape.  "Our  hunting  rights  and  our 
fishing  rights  were  signed  away  by  somebody  a long  time  ago  who  had  no 
right  to  do  that,  and  we  are  not  going  to  sign  away  our  children's' 
rights . " 

Chief  Crazy  Horse  agreed. 

"I  don't  speak  for  the  unborn,"  he  said.  "We  may  say  we  don't  want  it 
today,  but  we  can't  say  that  later  on  others  won't  think  it's  a good  idea." 
Copyright  c.  2002  The  New  York  Times  Company. 
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Anishinabe  Bimadiz  provides  programs  for  Leech  Lake  members 
By:  Molly  Miron,  Staff  Writer 
December  26,  2002 

CASS  LAKE  - A nation's  culture  is  shaped  by  language,  resources  and  art, 
and  the  Leech  Lake  Band  of  Ojibwe  Anishinabe  Bimadiz  supports  a wide  range 
of  traditional  activities. 

"Life,  living,  alive,  depending  on  how  you  use  it,"  said  Lydia  Tall 
Chief  of  the  meaning  of  bimadiz.  "We're  talking  about  a way  of  life." 

Tall  Chief  is  the  director  of  the  program  operated  under  the  Lee  Lake 
Division  of  Resource  Management.  The  agency  is  in  its  fourth  year. 

She  said  the  activities  the  agency  supports  range  from  sugar  camp  to 
sending  elders  to  language  conferences  to  finding  places  for  artists  to 
work.  The  goals  are  to  foster  and  protect  cultural  knowledge,  traditions, 
history,  language  and  the  arts  and  work  with  people  in  the  14  reservation 
communities . 

For  example,  a recent  project  was  teaching  young  people  at  the  Bug-O- 
Nay-Ge-Shig  School  the  art  of  making  black  ash  baskets.  Other  projects 
included  beadwork  at  Inger  and  regalia  making  in  the  Twin  Cities. 

The  agency  has  cut  its  first  CD,  "Dewe'igan"  of  music  by  Anishinabe  hand 
drum  groups  from  Leech  Lake,  Red  Lake  and  Milles  Lacs.  A hand  drum 
exhibition  is  scheduled  for  Feb.  15  at  the  Bangsberg  Theatre  at  Bemidji 
State  University. 

And  a jury  chose  children's  drawings  to  illustrate  the  2003  calendar. 

"We  wanted  to  really  show  their  work  because  I'm  so  focused  on  adults," 
said  Tall  Chief. 

An  upcoming  event  will  be  the  traditional  gathering  involving  the  Leech 
Lake  Tribal  College  Feb.  8 and  9 with  Ojibwe  speakers. 

Another  side  of  the  project  is  to  support  artists.  Anishinabe  Bimadiz 
also  operates  an  art  gallery  in  Walker,  Ojibwe  Reflections. 

Other  artist  support  services  include  preparing  artists'  biographies  and 
professional  portfolios,  including  in-house  photography  of  artwork  by  Tall 
Chief. 

Much  of  these  activities  grew  out  of  a survey  in  which  Leech  Lake 
members  listed  the  cultural  activities  that  interested  them.  Ojibwe 
language  received  66  percent  response  on  the  survey.  Other  top  priorities 
are  regalia  making,  basket  making,  maple  sugaring,  storytelling  and 
medicine  gathering. 

Other  interests  include  hunting,  ricing,  berry  picking,  hand  drum, 
traditional  camps,  lodge  building  and  canoe  making. 
mmiron@bemidjipioneer.com 
Copyright  c.  2002  The  Pioneer/Bemid ji,  MN. 
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Caddo  Tribe  starts  raising  buffalo  herd 

2002-12-23 

By  Ron  lackson 

The  Oklahoman 

BINGER  - Doug  Broyles  is  learning  as  much  about  the  promotion  of  self- 
reliance  these  days  as  he  is  about  raising  a buffalo  herd. 

Maybe  that's  because  he  has  found  both  subjects  intimately  interwoven  in 
the  Caddo  Tribe's  newest  project. 

Broyles  is  responsible  for  maintaining  a buffalo  herd  for  the  tribe.  The 
herd  will  supply  Caddo  elders  with  fresh  meat  by  spring  and,  in  time. 


could  do  the  same  for  the  tribe's  2,000-plus  members  who  live  in  Oklahoma. 

If  all  goes  well,  Broyles  foresees  the  day  when  the  Caddo  Tribe  also 
might  find  a path  of  economic  development  through  the  sale  of  buffalo 
meat  to  the  public. 

"We  really  do  have  a great  opportunity  here,"  said  Broyles,  who 
oversees  the  tribe's  agricultural  projects.  "The  whole  idea  is  to  make  us 
as  self-reliant  as  possible." 

Broyles  sees  that  opportunity  associated  with  the  buffalo  --  a 
traditional  symbol  of  freedom  and  prosperity  for  the  American  Indian.  His 
optimism  also  is  grounded  in  what  he  concludes  is  a sound  game  plan. 

"We've  put  a lot  of  work  into  this  thus  far,"  Broyles  said.  "And  we're 

trying  to  make  the  most  with  what  we  have  to  work  with." 

The  tribe's  efforts  can  be  seen  grazing  near  the  red  shale  cliffs  a few 
miles  east  of  the  Caddo  Tribe's  headquarters  on  State  Highway  152  in  Caddo 
County.  The  property,  purchased  by  the  tribe  three  years  ago,  is  now  the 

home  of  the  new  Bison  Valley  Ranch  and  seven  buffalo  calves. 

The  calves  were  donated  by  the  Wichita  Mountains  Wildlife  Refuge. 

Each  day,  tribal  member  LaDonna  Hernandez  and  Broyles  drive  to  the  ranch 
to  tend  the  small  herd.  Initially,  the  calves  were  fed  hay.  The  calves 
have  become  more  independent  as  they  have  started  to  venture  beyond  the 
tribe's  new  corrals  and  across  25  acres  of  golden  longstem  grass,  cedar 
trees  and  a running  stream. 

Five  buffalo  cows  are  supposed  to  join  the  herd  within  the  next  two 
weeks . 

"Right  now,  our  biggest  problem  isn't  getting  the  buffalo,"  Broyles  said. 
"We  have  ranchers  who  have  been  calling  us  nonstop,  willing  to  give  us 
calves  they  have  had  to  cut  from  their  herds.  We're  supposed  to  get 
another  91  buffalo  in  April. 

"No,  our  biggest  problem  is  not  having  enough  land." 

Experts  have  told  Broyles  the  tribe  probably  will  need  a herd  of  1,600 
buffalo  to  reach  its  goals.  By  Broyles'  estimation,  the  tribe  will  need  "a 
minimum  of  3,200  acres"  to  sustain  a herd  that  size. 

Broyles  has  another  idea  that  could  benefit  both  the  tribe  and 
individual  tribal  members:  He's  looking  for  tribal  landowners  who  would  be 
willing  to  take  a number  of  buffalo  each  year.  The  tribal  member  would 
provide  food  and  water  for  the  buffalo. 

In  exchange,  the  tribal  member  would  be  allowed  to  keep  half  of  that 
specific  herd's  offspring. 

"Everybody  comes  out  ahead  that  way,"  Broyles  said.  He  said  tribal 
members  could  build  their  own  herds. 

Broyles  emphasizes  that  the  most  important  aspect  of  the  herd  is  the 
reason  it  was  started  in  the  first  place. 

"A  lot  of  our  elders  suffer  from  diabetes,"  Broyles  said.  "It's  a proven 
fact  that  there  are  specific  acids  in  buffalo  meat  that  fight  diabetes. 
That's  why  we  started  this  project." 

The  Caddo  Tribe  isn't  the  first  Oklahoma  tribe  to  embark  on  this  type  of 
venture. 

Broyles  said  seven  other  Oklahoma  tribes  raise  buffalo  --  the  Cheyenne- 
Arapaho,  Comanche,  Iowa,  Miami,  Modoc,  Seneca-Cayuga  and  Shawnee.  All  but 
the  Cheyenne-Arapaho  are  members  of  the  Intertribal  Bison  Cooperative,  a 
national  organization  that  includes  51  American  Indian  nations. 

The  Iowa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  started  its  herd  last  year,  and  now  has  28 
buffalo  roaming  on  tribal  land. 

"We're  also  doing  it  for  the  meat,"  said  David  Pratt,  the  tribe's 
agricultural  manager.  "A  lot  of  Indians  have  diabetes,  and  the  meat  is 
good  for  diabetics.  That's  the  big  reason  we  started." 

Pratt  and  his  fellow  tribal  members  have  been  willing  to  lend  a helping 
hand . 

"The  Iowa  Tribe  heard  about  what  we  were  doing  and  has  been  very 
helpful,"  Broyles  said.  "Some  of  their  members  drove  all  the  way  from 
Perkins  to  help  us  bale  hay.  They  want  to  see  us  succeed  as  much  as 
possible . " 

Copyright  c.  2002,  Produced  by  NewsOK/NEWS  9/The  Oklahoman. 
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COLUMN  OF  THE  AMERICAS  by  Patrisia  Gonzales  and  Roberto  Rodriguez 
UNCLOAKING  OUR  POLITICAL  LANDSCAPE 

This  is  a special  first-person  column  by  Roberto  Rodriguez. 

I freely  admit  that  racial  hatred  was  once  a part  of  me.  I'm  not  proud  of 
this,  yet  it  wasn't  something  I chose.  Rather,  it  was  thrust  upon  me,  most 
poignantly  years  ago  when  my  skull  was  cracked  by  several  police  officers. 
Some  will  say  that  because  of  the  dehumanization  I was  subjected  to 
thereafter,  my  hate  was  justified.  Yet  I don't  quite  see  it  that  way. 

It  sickened  me.  I recognized  it  years  later,  and  since  then  my  life  has 
been  an  effort  to  rehumanize  myself  and  both  the  liberal  and  conservative 
U.S.  society  we  live  in  --  a society  that  often  treats  people  of  color  and 
the  poor  as  less  than  human  and  does  not  honor  all  life  as  sacred. 

Society  doesn't  deal  with  its  racial  past  or  its  reality  honestly.  It 
teaches  us  to  mask  our  hatreds  (liberals  probably  hide  them  better),  as 
opposed  to  confronting  them.  Those  hostile  to  ending  discrimination  have 
found  refuge  through  the  disingenuous  use  of  the  English  language.  In  this 
ploy,  those  who  fight  against  discrimination  become  racist  and  divisive, 
while  bigots  fancy  themselves  as  champions  of  a color-blind  society  (this 
while  shamelessly  misquoting  Martin  Luther  King  Hr.). 

The  Lott/Thurmond/GOP  spectacle  (no  rally  monkey  for  them)  has  permitted 
us  to  observe  that  many  staunch  conservatives  and  white  supremacists 
generally  espouse  similar  racial  views. 

For  example,  the  three  most  highly  charged  racial  issues  today  are 
affirmative  action,  immigration  and  bilingual  education.  It's  difficult  to 
find  a discernible  difference  between  staunch  conservatives  and 
supremacists  in  this  regard  --  they're  both  openly  hostile. 

Deciphered,  their  coded  message  means:  Our  white  Anglo-Saxon  Protestant 
(WASP)  America  can't  be  allowed  to  become  a non-white  and  culturally 
mongrelized  nation. 

Politicians  can't  outright  say  this  anymore.  That's  why  a new  language 
was  invented  and  why  staunch  conservatives  believe  that  for  a whole 
generation,  their  true  sentiments  have  been  repressed.  That's  why  the 
mocking  war  against  "political  correctness"  has  been  such  a welcome  relief 
for  them  and  why  talk  radio  flourishes.  Yet  most  politicians  still  can't 
speak  freely  even  there,  though  callers  are  rarely  constrained. 

That's  where  the  new  language  comes  in:  If  you  oppose  an  integrated 
society,  then  talk  about  states'  rights  and  opposition  to  "racial 
preferences."  If  pols  want  to  rail  against  Blacks,  they  talk  about  crime, 
welfare  mothers  and  quotas.  Having  nightmares  about  being  overrun  by  brown 
and  yellow  hordes?  Talk  about  crime  and  illegal  aliens,  and  rail  against 
bilingual  education. 

Truthfully,  affirmative  action  is  a weak  legal  remedy  for  hundreds  of 
years  of  slavery,  genocide,  land  theft  and  enforced  discrimination. 
Preferable  would  be  reparations  and  the  criminalization  of  discrimination. 
Yet  the  government's  tepid  response  is  disingenuously  attacked  as  a racist 
project  against  whites. 

The  war  against  illegal  immigration  is  often  a thinly  disguised  attack 
against  the  "browning  of  America"  --  as  is  the  attack  against  bilingual 
education.  There  are  no  genuine  pedagogical  arguments  against  bilingual 
education.  Opposition  to  it  is  primarily  cultural  and  comes  mainly  from 
people  who  have  no  children  in  need  of  this  instruction  and  who  would  deny 
that  choice  to  those  that  do. 

Most  moral  and  fiscal  conservatives  don't  publicly  espouse  different 


racial  positions.  Also,  none  of  these  disguised  radicalized  attacks  could 
happen  without  a Chavez  or  a Williams  in  their  midst  --  people  of  color 
who've  embraced  WASP  culture  and  who  are  seemingly  unaware  of  the  coded 
language.  Because  of  them,  many  bigots  are  able  to  hide  their  prejudices 
and  continue  with  their  racial  agenda  . . . and  continue  to  vehemently 
oppose  a national  Native  American,  Cesar  Chavez  or  Martin  Luther  King  Dr. 
holiday.  It  also  permits  them  to  continue  to  reduce  people  of  color  to 
caricatures  and  mascots.  (Watch  the  recent  "Saturday  Night  Live"  episodes 
with  Hohn  McCain  or  A1  Gore  for  the  best  examples  of  denigrating 
"brownface"  humor.) 

As  we  mark  a new  beginning,  can  we  now  bluntly  speak  about  race  . . . 
about  the  fact  that  Ashcroft,  Cheney  and  Lott  (and  most  GOP  bigwigs  since 
Goldwater)  have  had  similar  racial  track  records?  Are  we  supposed  to 
forget  Bush's  stand  on  affirmative  action  and  his  silence  on  the 
Confederate  flag  issue  . . . and  his  campaign  appearance  (a  Republican 
tradition)  at  Bob  Hones  University?  Or  that  over  the  Thanksgiving  holiday 
he  hosted  a party  at  his  Crawford  ranch  for  his  daughters  in  which  the 
sorority  partygoers  came  dressed  as  either  cowboys  or  Indians? 

We  can  continue  to  dig  our  heads  in  the  sand  about  the  racial  cancer 
that  is  part  of  Americana,  or  we  can  choose  to  confront  it  head  on, 
honestly  and  publicly.  One  path  sickens  us  and  leads  to  racial  turmoil. 

The  other  leads  toward  redemption  and  rehumanization. 
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Key  Tribal  Sovereignty  Case  Returns 
By  DULIA  WELLS 
December  27,  2002 

A special  superior  court  sitting  is  now  set  for  next  month  in  Edgartown 
on  a case  that  will  ultimately  decide  whether  the  Wampanoag  Tribe  of  Gay 
Head  (Aquinnah)  has  the  power  to  police  itself  when  it  comes  to  local 
zoning  rules.  The  case  will  also  decide  the  much  larger  issue  of  whether 
the  tribe  cannot  be  sued  because  of  sovereign  immunity. 

The  case  has  attracted  little  attention,  despite  the  fact  that  the 
outcome  could  have  far-reaching  implications  for  every  town  on  the 
Vineyard . 

Last  week  the  Hon.  Richard  F.  Connon,  an  associate  justice  of  the 
superior  court,  set  Feb.  4 as  the  date  for  a special  sitting  in  the 
Edgartown  courthouse  to  hear  arguments  on  the  merits  of  the  case. 


Among  other  things,  the  case  will  test  the  strength  of  the  1983 
settlement  agreement  between  the  town  and  the  tribe  that  led  to  federal 
recognition  of  the  tribe  in  1987. 

The  dispute  began  when  the  tribe  built  a small  shed  and  a pier  at  the 
tribal  shellfish  hatchery  in  March  2001  without  obtaining  a building 
permit.  The  hatchery  is  located  on  the  Cook  Lands  fronting  Menemsha  Pond 
in  Aquinnah,  one  of  four  land  areas  that  were  conveyed  from  the  town  to 
the  tribe  under  the  terms  of  the  settlement  agreement. 

In  May  2001  town  officials  went  to  court  to  compel  the  tribe  to  comply 
with  local  zoning  rules. 

In  fact  the  tribe  has  complied  with  zoning  rules  over  the  years  and  has 
applied  for  a number  of  building  permits,  including  a permit  for  the 
tribal  housing  project  in  Aquinnah  and  for  the  shellfish  hatchery. 

The  shed  that  was  built  near  the  hatchery  is  meant  to  house  electrical 
equipment,  and  on  the  face  of  it  the  zoning  violation  was  considered  minor. 
But  the  larger  issues  quickly  bloomed  when  the  tribe  moved  to  have  the 
case  heard  in  federal  court.  Attorneys  for  the  tribe  claim  that  the 
Wampanoags  have  their  own  power  of  enforcement  over  local  zoning 
regulations  because  they  are  an  independent  government  entity,  and  they 
also  claim  that  the  tribe  cannot  be  sued  because  of  sovereign  immunity. 

Last  fall  the  Hon.  Douglas  P.  Woodlock,  a U.S.  District  court  judge, 
sent  the  case  back  to  state  court. 

Protection  from  litigation  because  of  sovereign  immunity  is  considered 
the  larger  issue  - if  the  tribe  prevails  on  this  claim  then  compliance 
with  local  zoning  becomes  somewhat  irrelevant,  because  without  litigation 
there  is  no  remedy  for  enforcement. 

The  history  of  the  case  is  rooted  in  four  key  events  that  took  place  in 
the  1980s:  the  1983  settlement  agreement,  a state  law  adopted  in  1985 
ratifying  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  a federal  law  adopted  in  1987  also 
ratifying  the  terms  of  the  agreement  and  federal  recognition  of  the 
Wampanoag  Tribe  of  Gay  Head  in  1987.  To  date  the  Wampanoags  are  the  only 
Native  American  tribe  in  Massachusetts  to  receive  federal  recognition. 

The  settlement  agreement  and  the  state  and  federal  acts  all  contain 
explicit  language  noting  that  the  land  conveyed  to  the  tribe  is  subject  to 
state  and  local  laws. 

Between  now  and  Feb.  4,  Dudge  Conan  is  also  expected  to  rule  on  a motion 
by  two  outside  parties  to  intervene  in  the  case  on  the  side  of  the  town: 
the  Gay  Head  Taxpayers'  Association  and  the  Benton  Family  Trust,  an 
abutter  to  the  Cook  Lands. 

"This  dispute  over  a shed  and  a pier  is  a relatively  small  one,  but  it 
has  broader  implications  for  the  19-year-old  settlement  agreement  ratified 
by  state  and  federal  law,"  wrote  lames  L.  Quarles  3rd,  a partner  at  Hale 
and  Dorr  in  Boston  who  represents  the  taxpayers'  association,  in  the 
motion  to  intervene  in  the  case.  "The  tribal  council's  claim  of  immunity 
from  the  town's  zoning  laws  threatens  fundamental  rights  bargained  for  by 
the  town  and  the  taxpayers  in  the  settlement  agreement,"  he  concluded. 

Dudge  Connon,  who  is  the  regional  administrative  judge,  set  the  Feb.  4 
court  date  last  week. 

Aquinnah  town  counsel  Ronald  H.  Rappaport  is  representing  the  town  in 
the  case.  The  tribe  is  represented  by  Conly  D.  Schulte,  a partner  with 
Monteau  & Peedles  in  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  Robert  Mills,  a partner  with  Wynn  & 
Wynn  in  Barnstable. 
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Count  asked  to  overturn  decision  on  Indian  voting  rights 
By  BOB  ANEZ 

Associated  Press  Writer 
December  18,  2002 

HELENA  --  A three-judge  federal  panel's  ruling  that  Montana's  decade-old 
legislative  district  boundaries  don't  violate  Indian  voting  rights  should 
be  overturned  by  the  full  9th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  a lawyer  says. 

Laughlin  McDonald,  an  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  attorney,  said  the 
ruling  earlier  this  month  ignored  other  court  decisions  in  concluding  that 
the  voting  power  of  Indians  in  Montana  was  not  diluted  by  the  way 
districts  were  drawn  in  1992. 

In  a document  filed  this  week  with  the  federal  court  in  San  Francisco, 
McDonald  said  a rehearing  before  the  court  is  necessary  to  "secure  and 
maintain  uniformity  of  the  court's  decisions." 

The  request  is  an  effort  to  keep  alive  a lawsuit  filed  in  1996  by  the 
ACLU  on  behalf  of  some  members  of  the  Blackfeet  and  Flathead  reservation 
tribes.  The  suit  challenged  the  1992  redistricting,  which  created  one  new 
Indian-majority  district,  for  a total  of  six. 

The  ACLU  contends  three  new  districts  were  warranted.  It  argues  that 
white-bloc  voting  for  white  candidates  in  four  contested  districts  of 
northwestern  Montana  undermined  minority  voting  rights  of  Indians. 

On  Dec.  4,  a three- judge  panel  of  the  9th  Circuit  Court  upheld  a 
decision  early  this  year  by  a federal  judge.  He  had  found  no  evidence  the 
1992  apportionment  plan  diluted  the  ability  of  Indian  voters  in  and  around 
the  Blackfeet  and  Flathead  reservations  to  elect  Indian  candidates. 

The  appeals  court  said  the  case  revealed  some  factors  suggesting  Indian 
voting  was  diminished,  but  it  also  found  signs  to  the  contrary. 

McDonald  said  such  "point  counting"  in  these  cases  has  been  rejected  by 
Congress  and  the  courts. 

The  process  wrongly  gives  equal  weight  to  all  the  factors,  he  said.  For 
example,  the  fact  that  state  officials  are  responsive  to  Indian  needs  is 
not  as  important  as  the  fact  that  Indian  representation  in  the  Legislature 
is  not  comparable  to  their  representation  in  Montana's  population, 

McDonald  said. 
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Nevada  Supreme  Court  sides  with  tribe  in  water  case 
ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
12/27/2002  10:15  pm 

The  state  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  that  a district  judge  had  no  authority 
to  order  an  Indian  tribe  to  allow  the  state  water  engineer's  staff  to 
cross  tribal  land  to  divert  water  from  the  Humboldt  River. 

Dustices  also  ruled  Thursday  that  District  Dudge  Richard  Wagner  of 
Lovelock  could  not  order  a three-day  suspended  jail  sentence  for  Te-Moak 
Western  Shoshone  Tribal  Chairman  Marvin  McDade.  McDade  and  tribal  police 
threw  three  water  commissioners  off  their  reservation  south  of  Elko  in 
1999  when  they  sought  to  change  the  diversion  of  water  to  a ranch. 

In  making  the  decision,  the  court  cited  a U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision 
that  Indian  tribes  "as  sovereign  nations  have  power  to  make  their  own 
substantive  law  in  internal  matters." 

The  court  said  Wagner  could  not  order  the  tribe  to  enact  an  ordinance  to 
"provide  a safe  environment  for  water  commissioners  and  allow  access  to 
tribal  property  by  water  commissioners  to  carry  out  their  duties  under  the 
Humboldt  (water)  Decree." 

In  September  2000,  Wagner  had  ordered  the  tribe  to  pass  the  ordinance 


within  30  days  or  he  would  direct  the  Elko  County  Sheriff's  Office  to 
provide  protection  for  water  commissioners.  If  the  tribe  failed  to  pass 
the  ordinance,  then  Wagner  said  he  would  require  it  to  post  a $10,000  bond 
to  cover  costs  of  installing  locking  mechanisms  to  prevent  the  tribe  from 
diverting  Humboldt  River  water. 

"It  is  a big  step  in  our  favor,"  said  McDade,  who  no  longer  is  chairman 
but  serves  on  the  Te-Moak  Tribal  Council.  "We  are  sovereign.  I,  in  effect, 
have  political  asylum." 

McDade  said  he  thinks  the  tribe  and  the  state  water  engineer  can  work 
out  an  agreement  to  allow  regulation  of  water  going  to  non-Indians  who  own 
ranches  farther  down  the  Humboldt.  The  only  access  to  one  non-Indian  ranch 
is  through  the  Indian  reservation. 

"If  they  want  to  go  by  helicopter  or  whatever,  they  can  do  that,"  he 
said.  "We  don't  have  a problem  with  that." 

But  he  said  the  tribe  has  sovereign  immunity  as  an  Indian  nation  to 
regulate  the  discharges  of  Humboldt  River  water  to  ranches  owned  by  Te- 
Moak  members. 

Deputy  Attorney  General  Paul  Taggart  disagreed.  He  said  Thursday's 
decision  does  not  alter  an  earlier  ruling  that  gives  the  state  authority 
to  control  water  diversions. 

"Unfortunately,  they  take  the  position  they  always  take,"  said  Taggart, 
who  argued  the  case  before  the  court.  "They  still  believe  they  can  exclude 
us,  and  that's  why  we  have  to  take  extreme  measures  like  jail  time  for  the 
chairman.  Ultimately,  there  has  to  be  some  authority  that  can  say  what  is 
right  and  what  is  wrong." 

Other  appeals  from  the  1999  incident  are  being  heard  in  federal  courts. 
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BIA  roadwork  fraud  alleged 
Gazette  Staff 
December  17,  2002 

The  president  of  a Laurel  business  accused  of  submitting  false  claims  on 
a job  for  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  pleaded  innocent  to  a federal 
indictment  Monday  in  Billings. 

Asphalt  Supply  & Service  Inc.  and  its  president,  Robert  Ryan  Zimmerman, 
26,  of  Billings,  are  charged  with  one  count  of  making  false  claims  and  two 
counts  of  making  false  statements.  The  charges  carry  maximum  penalties  of 
five  years  in  prison  and  a $250,000  fine. 

Zimmerman  entered  pleas  on  his  own  behalf  and  for  the  company. 

According  to  the  indictment,  on  Duly  14,  2000,  Zimmerman,  on  behalf  of 
the  company,  received  a request  for  quotes  from  BIA's  Branch  of  Roads 
Contracting  Section  for  the  supply  and  delivery  of  420  metric  tons  of 
asphalt  base  and  220  tons  of  another  asphalt  base  material  for  application 
on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  in  South  Dakota.  Zimmerman  submitted  a 
successful  bid  of  $211,240  and  BIA  awarded  him  the  contract  in  exchange 
for  payment. 

On  Aug.  21,  2000,  Zimmerman  submitted  a claim  to  the  BIA  in  Aberdeen, 
S.D.,  for  the  reimbursement  of  $176,680  for  costs  incurred  by  Asphalt 
Supply  in  preparation  for  the  Pine  Ridge  project  knowing  that  the  claim 
was  fraudulently  inflated  and  misrepresented  the  true  costs  the  company 
incurred,  the  indictment  said. 

In  addition,  Zimmerman  allegedly  submitted  to  the  BIA  a series  of 
invoices  for  costs  incurred  by  Asphalt  Supply  relating  to  the  Pine  Ridge 
project  in  support  of  its  Aug.  21,  2000  claim.  The  invoices  included  one 


from  Dane  Nelson  Trucking  for  transportation  fees,  knowing  that  Dane 
Nelson  Trucking  had  not  created  the  invoice  and  that  costs  related  to  the 
trucking  company  had  not  been  incurred  by  Asphalt  Supply. 

The  third  count  charges  that  on  Sept.  12,  2000,  Zimmerman  submitted  to 
the  BIA  an  ExxonMobil  contract  for  the  purchase  of  road  oil  dated  Feb.  15, 
2000,  listing  a price  of  $153  a ton  in  support  of  its  Aug.  12,  2000,  claim 
Zimmerman  allegedly  knew  that  ExxonMobil  never  entered  into  the  contract, 
which  had  been  altered  from  a previous  contract  listing  a price  of  $110 
per  ton  for  the  same  material. 

U.S.  Magistrate  Richard  Anderson  released  Zimmerman  without  bond  until 
trial.  The  case  will  be  heard  by  Senior  U.S.  District  Dudge  lack  Shanstrom 
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Supreme  Court  weighing  U.S.  trust  responsibility  to  Navajo  Nation 
By  Dim  Snyder/Staff  writer 
December  29,  2002 

WASHINGTON  - A fine  line  exists  between  the  U.S.  trust  responsibility 
toward  Native  Americans  and  their  own  self  determination.  Where  does  that 
fine  line  lay?  That  is  what  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  is  going  to  rule  on  in 
a case  that  will  likely  become  case  law  for  future  U.S.  Native  American 
disputes . 

Recently  released  U.S.  Supreme  Court  transcripts  of  the  United  States  vs 
the  Navajo  Nation  case  reveal  justices  trying  to  determine  who  is 
ultimately  responsible  for  tribes  in  their  business  dealings  the  Secretary 
of  the  Interior  or  the  tribes  themselves.  The  case  was  argued  Dec.  2. 

Also  at  issue  is  whether  the  Interior  Department  should  try  to  get  the 
best  deal  for  the  Navajo  Nation  in  business  dealings,  or  just  what  is 
required  by  law  even  if  that  means  settling  for  a bad  deal. 

The  justices  were  also  seeking  to  determine  points  in  the  law  that  would 
clearly  show  that  a breach  of  trust  and  a breach  of  contract  had  actually 
occurred  between  the  United  States  and  the  Navajo  Nation,  and  even  if  it 
did  occur,  whether  that  entitled  the  Navajo  Nation  to  monetary  damages. 

The  Navajo  Nation's  case  is  based  on  a now  well-known  1985  secret 
meeting  between  former  Interior  official  Stanley  Hulett,  hired  by  Peabody 
Coal,  and  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Donald  Hodel  to  block  a proposed  20- 
percent  coal  royalty  rate  for  the  Navajo  tribe  and  replace  it  with  a 12.5 
percent  rate. 

Peabody  Coal  objected  to  the  20-percent  rate,  which  had  been  proposed  by 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  From  1964  to  the  mid-1980s,  the  Navajo 
Nation  had  been  paid  20-percent  annual  royalties  for  its  coal. 

The  tribe  contends  the  secret  meeting  which  significantly  weakened  their 
negotiation  position  resulted  in  the  final  deal.  The  court  is  expected  to 
determine  the  legality  of  the  secret  meeting  in  its  ruling,  which  is  set 
for  Dune  2003.  Was  Hulett  just  a lobbyist  doing  his  job? 

The  Navajo  Nation,  which  did  not  learn  of  the  meeting  until  years  later, 
has  claimed  the  United  States  has  breached  its  trust  responsibility  in  its 
lawsuit.  The  tribe  has  claimed  the  meeting  was  a conspiracy  to  derail 
their  effort  to  get  a 20-percent  royalty. 

This  is  the  cornerstone  and  foundation  of  two  Navajo  Nation  $600  million 
lawsuits  one  against  Peabody  Coal  and  the  other  with  the  United  States. 

The  Peabody  lawsuit  has  not  yet  gone  to  court. 

The  tribe  lost  its  case  against  the  government  in  the  United  States 
Court  of  Federal  Claims.  That  ruling,  however,  was  reversed  by  the  United 
States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Federal  Circuit. 


The  United  States  appealed  the  case  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Justices  ask  a lot  of  questions  during  U.S.  argument  (subhead  please) 

The  court  heard  oral  arguments  Dec.  2 from  Edwin  Kneedler,  deputy 
solicitor  general  with  the  Department  of  Justice  and  Paul  Frye,  an 
Albuquerque  attorney  representing  the  Navajo  Nation. 

Here  is  a brief  excerpt  from  the  56-page  transcript  of  the  oral  arguments 
between  the  justices  and  Kneedler: 

The  justices  asking  questions  are  not  individually  identified. 

Supreme  Court:  Let  let  me  just  assume  and  and  maybe  I shouldn't  do  this, 
but  you  just  briefly  at  least  assume  that  the  Secretary's  approval  was 
required  as  a a matter  of  statute.  Would  that  approval  responsibility  in 
your  judgment  carry  any  duty  toward  the  tribe,  anything  comparable  to  a 
fiduciary  duty  toward  the  tribe  not  to  approve  an  amendment  if  that 
amendment  was  not  as  good  as  the  in  the  Secretary's  judgment,  the  tribe 
could  have  gotten? 

Kneedler:  No.  There's  in  in  our  view  there  is  no  duty  under  this  statute 
to  maximize  returns  to  the  tribe. 

Supreme  Court:  What  tell  let  me  ask  you  maybe  it  would  be  easier  if  I 
asked  you  kind  of  the  converse  question.  What  responsibility  does  the 
approval  responsibility  include?  In  other  words,  is  it  merely  ministerial, 
or  does  it  imply  any  duty  at  all  toward  the  tribe? 

Kneedler:  I don't  know  that  I would  call  it  ministerial,  but  but  the 
statute  is  is  rather  bare  in  its  terms.  It  just  says  that  the  that  the 
tribe,  through  its  council  and  this  is  this  is  a statute  of  general 
application  may  with  the  approval  of  the  Secretary  lease  its  land  for  coal 
purposes.  What  the  what  the  preconditions  for  the  Secretary  to  give  his 
approval  are  then  and  now  is  a matter  for  the  Secretary  to  flesh  out  by 
regulations . 

Supreme  Court:  So 

Supreme  Court:  Well,  is  does  the  United  States,  though,  have  some  general 
duty  of  trust  to  the  tribe? 

Kneedler:  I think  it  would  be  fair  to  say  that  that  there  is  that  there  is 
a as  I said,  a general  moral  and  political  duty. 

Supreme  Court:  Sure.  And  so  when  the  Secretary  has  to  approve  a lease, 
should  that  general  duty  be  kept  in  mind  as  part  of  that  process? 

Kneedler:  Surely.  Surely,  and  again  we're  not  we're  we  quite  agree  that  as 
that  as  a matter  of  what  what  judgment  should  should  inform  the  Secretary 
in  her  approval  of  the  lease. 

Supreme  Court:  No.  But  suppose  the  government  has  a general  moral  and 
political  duty  to  the  entire  citizenry  not  to  lease  government  land  at  at 
bandit  rates  I assume. 

Kneedler:  Well 

Supreme  Court:  But  that  but  that  doesn't 
Kneedler:  Yes,  but  I meant 

Supreme  Court:  That  doesn't  give  rise  to  a cause  of  action. 

Kneedler:  That  that's  true.  Here  there  is 

Supreme  Court:  Nor  nor  is  there  any  specific  statute,  is  there?  I mean,  I 
I think  the  the  point  that  Justice  O'Connor  is  is  raising  is  is  my  point. 


Once  you  get  a specific  statutory  obligation,  assuming  that  approval 
carries  some  obligation  of  care,  inquiry,  whatever,  doesn't  that  carry 
with  it  some  of  the  duty  that  we  normally  have  in  mind  when  we  talk  about 
the  trust  duty,  and  doesn't  that  take  it  out  of  the  sphere  of  the  merely 
moral  and  the  merely  political  into  the  legal? 

Kneedler:  Well,  that  let  me  answer  it  this  way.  The  Secretary  as  I said,  I 
believe  it's  up  the  Secretary  to  decide  how  to  flesh  out  the  regime  for 
her  approval  of  leases  and  she  has  done  this  in  the  regulations  including, 
importantly,  now  and  at  the  time  this  lease  was  lease  amendments  were 
approved,  a minimum  royalty  amount.  At  the  time,  it  was  just  10  cents  per 
ton.  Now,  it's  12-and-a-half  percent,  which  is  the  standard  rate  of 

Supreme  Court:  But  a minimum  a minimum  is  a minimum. 

Kneedler:  No. 

Supreme  Court:  "So  there's  still  something  to  argue  about  there  ... 
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Bush  administration  sets  new  BLM  rules 
Wednesday,  December  25,  2002 

DENVER  (AP)  Local  governments  will  have  an  easier  time  building  roads 
across  vast  tracts  of  federal  land  in  Colorado  and  the  West  under  new 
rules  the  Bush  administration  will  publish  this  week. 

Administration  officials  say  the  changes  to  the  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  regulations  will  help  settle  contentious  disputes  with  states 
that  claim  access  rights  under  a Civil  War-era  mining  law. 

Local  governments,  such  as  the  Moffat  County  Commission  in  northwest 
Colorado,  argued  that  modernizing  the  old  routes  are  vital  to  the 
development  of  their  rural  economies. 

Critics,  including  four  Senate  Democrats,  say  the  revisions  could  allow 
rural  Western  officials  to  pave  wagon  trails,  streambeds  and  cow  paths 
that  run  through  pristine  federal  lands. 

Environmental  groups  say  new  roads  could  also  facilitate  oil  and  gas 
development  and  disqualify  the  land  from  future  wilderness  protection. 

"This  is  a great  big  Christmas  present  for  people  who  want  to  bulldoze, 
pave,  mine  and  drill  some  of  our  most  sensitive  public  lands,"  said  Ted 
Zukoski,  project  attorney  in  the  Denver  office  of  Earth justice,  which 
specializes  in  environmental  litigation. 

The  rule  change  could  affect  as  many  as  15,000  claimed  rights  of  way  in 
Utah  and  hundreds  more  in  Moffat,  Garfield,  San  Duan  and  Fremont  counties 
in  Colorado. 

At  issue  is  an  1866  mining  law  that  grants  rights  of  way  for  the 
construction  of  "highways"  on  public  lands,  such  as  national  forests,  that 
are  not  already  reserved  for  public  uses. 

Congress  repealed  the  portion  of  the  law  dealing  with  rights  of  way  in 
1976,  when  the  government  reserved  for  public  uses  all  remaining  federal 
land  not  already  in  forests,  parks  or  monuments. 

States  can  still  claim  a right  of  way  if  they  prove  in  court  that  the 


route  was  constructed  before  the  land  was  reserved. 

The  new  rules  remove  the  need  to  go  to  court  and  allow  claims  to  be 
handled  administratively  by  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  which  is 
responsible  for  managing  262  million  acres.  That  includes  8.3  million 
acres  in  Colorado. 

"The  savings  is  years  and  thousands  of  dollars  for  the  taxpayer,"  said 
Patricia  Morrison,  the  Interior  Department's  deputy  assistant  secretary 
for  land  and  minerals. 

The  rules  were  drafted  after  Utah  officials  threatened  to  sue  the 
government  to  assert  its  right  to  15,000  routes  through  federal  land, 
including  Canyonlands  National  Park  and  Grand  Staircase  Escalante  National 
Monument . 

"It's  really  hard  to  overestimate  the  impact  of  this  rule,"  said  Heidi 
McIntosh,  conservation  director  of  the  Southern  Utah  Wilderness  Alliance. 

In  Moffat  County,  officials  are  aggressively  opposing  citizen  efforts  to 
designate  the  90,000-acre  Vermillion  Basin  as  a wilderness  area,  claiming 
the  arid  landscape  is  crisscrossed  with  old  routes. 

"The  administration's  intent  is  clear,"  said  Zukoski.  "They  want  to 
undermine  50  years  of  public-lands  protection." 

"Simply  put,  this  rule  puts  the  Bush  administration  on  the  side  of  any 
company  that  wants  to  claim  that  an  old  footpath  or  dirt  road  in  a 
national  monument,  park  or  wilderness  area  should  be  expanded  to  allow 
mining  and  drilling,"  said  Tom  Wathen,  vice  president  of  the  National 
Environmental  Trust. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2002  MediaNews  Group,  Inc . /Farmington,  NM. 
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Ethics  Probe  Ordered  of  6 U.S.  Lawyers  in  Indian  Trust  Suit 

By  Neely  Tucker 

Washington  Post  Staff  Writer 

Wednesday,  December  25,  2002 

A federal  judge  this  week  ordered  a court  ethics  panel  to  investigate  six 
Justice  Department  attorneys  for  their  conduct  in  a landmark  class-action 
suit  against  the  government  that  seeks  billions  of  dollars  and  was  filed 
on  behalf  of  more  than  300,000  Native  Americans. 

In  a stinging  20-page  opinion,  U.S.  District  Judge  Royce  C.  Lamberth 
also  blocked  the  Interior  and  Justice  departments  from  continuing  to  send 
mass  mailings  to  the  Indian  plaintiffs  that  include  a provision  that  would 
terminate  the  Indians'  rights  to  claim  damages,  even  as  the  lawsuit 
continues . 

Lamberth  has  already  held  three  Cabinet  officials  in  contempt  of  court 
for  their  failures  in  Indian  trust  fund  reform,  including  Interior 
Secretary  Gale  A.  Norton.  His  most  recent  order  in  the  six-year-old  case, 
signed  late  Tuesday,  said  government  attorneys  failed  to  ask  for  court 
permission  to  send  the  notices  to  more  than  1,100  plaintiffs. 

That  was  a clear  violation  of  rules  governing  attorney  conduct,  he  wrote, 
and  referred  the  issue  to  the  disciplinary  panel  of  U.S.  District  Court 
here. 

"The  court  . . . is  at  an  utter  loss  to  understand  why  defendants 
thought  this  court  would  consider  it  acceptable  for  them  to  include 
language  [in  the  letters]  that  extinguishes  the  very  rights  that  are  the 
heart  of  this  class-action  litigation,"  he  wrote. 

The  court's  Committee  on  Grievances,  which  investigates  allegations  of 
misconduct,  could  dismiss  the  case  or  issue  a range  of  sanctions. 

"It's  just  astonishing,"  said  Keith  Harper,  an  attorney  with  the  Native 


American  Rights  Fund,  who  is  helping  to  represent  plaintiffs.  "They 
communicated  with  our  clients  in  violation  of  court  orders,  even  when  the 
issue  was  pending  before  the  judge." 

Calls  to  the  Justice  Department's  press  office  were  not  returned 
yesterday.  In  court  motions  filed  earlier,  attorneys  had  said  they  did  not 
think  they  were  required  to  inform  the  court  about  the  letters. 

Jon  Wright,  a spokesman  for  the  Interior  Department,  declined  to  comment. 
The  Indian  plaintiffs  are  seeking  a full  historical  accounting  of  the 
Individual  Indian  Monies  trust  fund,  a sprawling  series  of  accounts  that 
was  started  in  1887  when  the  government  forced  Indian  tribes  off  90 
million  acres  of  their  land.  In  return,  they  and  their  heirs  were  granted 
royalties  from  the  sale  of  oil,  gas,  timber,  mineral  and  other  rights  on 
an  additional  11  million  acres. 

The  fund  now  generates  more  than  $500  million  a year  to  at  least  300,000 
account  holders,  although  so  many  records  have  been  lost  or  incompetently 
kept  over  the  decades  that  the  government  is  unable  to  provide  an  accurate 
history  for  a single  account.  The  Indians  filed  suit  in  1996,  claiming  the 
government  owes  them  at  least  $10  billion  in  lost  or  missing  funds. 

But  in  October,  with  the  trust  fund  under  Lamberth's  oversight,  the 
government  sent  out  1,100  notices  to  trust  fund  account  holders,  claiming 
that  enclosed  statements  were  full  and  accurate  historical  accounts.  The 
data  would  be  "final  and  cannot  be  appealed"  unless  the  recipient  filed  a 
challenge  within  60  days,  the  note  said. 

The  Interior  and  Justice  departments  were  planning  to  send  an  additional 
14,235  historical  accounts  when  Lamberth  blocked  the  move  this  week. 

The  attorneys  Lamberth  referred  for  investigation  are  Assistant  Attorney 
General  Robert  D.  McCallum  Jr.,  as  well  as  Stuart  E.  Schiffer,  J. 
Christopher  Kohn,  Sandra  P.  Spooner,  John  T.  Stemplewicz  and  Cynthia  L. 
Alexander. 

Lamberth's  order  says  that  any  other  attorneys,  either  from  Justice  or 
Interior,  who  participated  in  the  mailings  also  should  be  investigated. 
Copyright  c.  2002  The  Washington  Post  Company. 
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White  House  urges  lawsuit  settlement 
Talks  not  fruitful  in  Indian  trust  case 
Bill  McAllister 

Denver  Post  Washington  Bureau  Chief 

Sunday,  December  22,  2002  - WASHINGTON  - The  Bush  White  House  has  been 
quietly  pressing  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  to  settle  the  Indian  trust 
lawsuit  for  more  than  a year,  according  to  a newly  disclosed  letter. 

In  the  June  19,  2001,  letter  to  Norton,  Mitch  Daniels,  director  of  the 
Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  praised  the  secretary  for  "steady 
progress  in  implementing  trust  improvements  and  completing  nearly  80 
percent  of  the  milestones"  outlined  in  the  department's  strategic  plan. 

But  Daniels  went  on  to  describe  the  administration's  three  major 
objectives  in  resolving  the  6-year-old  lawsuit  filed  by  Montana  banker 
Elouise  Cobell  and  four  other  Indians  over  the  government's  inability  to 
reconcile  the  trust  accounts  it  holds  for  more  than  300,000  American 
Indians . 

The  OMB  chief  said  Interior  should: 

- "Correct  the  court-declared  breaches  of  trust  responsibilities." 

- "Pursue  settlement  negotiations  to  avoid  the  additional  costs  of  a 

second  trial  in  the  Cobell  litigation." 

- "Propose  settlement  legislation  that  is  fair  to  both  the  Indian 

account  holders  and  the  taxpayers." 


The  letter  was  disclosed  by  the  government  recently  as  part  of  the 
discovery  process  in  the  lawsuit.  It  was  "the  start  of  a conversation"  in 
which  the  White  House  outlined  its  goals  for  the  year  as  part  of  the 
budget  process. 

In  this  case,  settlement  talks  never  have  produced  any  fruit. 

Interior  officials  say  the  Cobell  lawyers  are  demanding  too  much  money 
from  the  government.  And  the  Cobell  lawyers  say  the  government  is 
unwilling  to  admit  the  magnitude  of  its  mistakes  in  handling  the  trust 
accounts . 

Still,  the  letter  from  Daniels,  who  is  a key  White  House  player,  shows 
that  the  Bush  administration  has  been  eager  to  get  the  lawsuit  out  of 
court  and  away  from  U.S.  District  Judge  Royce  Lamberth.  The  judge  has 
repeatedly  hammered  both  the  secretary  and  her  department  over  the 
accounts . 

Current  Interior  strategy  appears  to  be  directed  at  continuing  the 
costly  process  of  attempting  to  balance  the  accounts.  That  will  be  a 
relatively  slow  task,  but  the  top  officials  at  Interior  say  they  are 
convinced  that  the  department  has  been  a far  better  steward  of  the  trust 
funds  than  it  has  been  able  to  prove  in  court. 

Their  assumption  is  that  if  they  can  show  enough  account  balances  are 
accurate  - or  even  close  to  accurate  - then  the  pressure  will  be  on 
Cobell's  lawyers  to  settle. 

Presidential  supporter 

If  anyone  from  Colorado  should  be  asking  for  favors  from  the  White  House, 
it  is  U.S.  Sen.  Wayne  Allard. 

No  one  from  the  Centennial  State  was  more  supportive  of  the  president 
this  year  than  the  Loveland  Republican. 

According  to  Congressional  Quarterly's  annual  presidential  support 
rankings,  Allard  was  the  most  loyal  member  of  the  Colorado  delegation, 
voting  with  the  president  96  percent  of  the  time. 

That  didn't  make  him  the  single  most  loyal  GOP  senator,  the  label 
opponent  Tom  Strickland  attempted  to  place  on  Allard  in  the  fall  campaign. 
CQ  said  five  other  senators  voted  with  Bush  this  year  on  all  issues  on 
which  the  White  House  had  stated  a position.  They  were  Republicans  Richard 
Lugar  of  Indiana,  Trent  Lott  of  Mississippi,  Hesse  Helms  of  North  Carolina 
and  Fred  Thompson  and  Bill  Frist  of  Tennessee. 

CQ  said  Senate  Republicans  voted  with  Bush  an  average  of  84  percent  of 
the  time.  Both  Colorado  senators  exceeded  that  level.  Sen.  Ben  Nighthorse 
Campbell  of  Ignacio  was  with  Bush  on  91  percent  of  the  votes  in  the  last 
session,  the  magazine  said. 

In  the  House,  Republican  Scott  Mclnnis  of  Grand  function  was  Bush's  best 
Colorado  supporter,  voting  with  the  president  89  percent  of  the  time  when 
the  White  House  had  stated  a position. 

GOP  Reps.  Joel  Hefley  of  Colorado  Springs  and  Bob  Schaffer  of  Fort 
Collins  voted  with  Bush  85  percent  of  the  time  and  Tom  Tancredo  of 
Jefferson  County  was  the  least  supportive  Republican,  voting  with  Bush  76 
percent  of  the  time. 

Democratic  Reps.  Diana  DeGette  of  Denver  voted  with  Bush  25  percent  of 
the  time  and  Mark  Udall  of  Boulder  supported  him  on  33  percent  of  the 
votes . 

Bill  McAllister's  e-mail  address  is  bmcallister@denverpost.com. 
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RX  RAGE  AS  INDIANS  SELL  CHEAP  DRUGS 


By  KENNETH  LOVETT 


VIAGRA: 

Rite  Aid  - $66.96 
CVS  - $75.21 
Seneca  - $76.95 

December  23,  2002  --  EXCLUSIVE 

ALBANY  - An  upstate  Indian  group  has  gone  into  the  mail-order 
pharmaceutical  business,  proudly  undercutting  New  York  pharmacies  by  as 
much  as  40  percent  on  popular  brand-name  prescription  drugs. 

The  practice  raises  questions  over  whether  it  violates  federal  law  on 
the  importation  of  prescription  drugs,  and  raises  the  ire  of  jittery 
pharmacists  in  the  state  who  say  they  are  at  a competitive  disadvantage. 

The  group  of  Seneca  Indian  businessmen  serve  as  brokers,  taking 
prescription  orders  from  non-Indians  at  their  business  on  the  Seneca 
reservation  in  western  New  York  via  e-mail,  phone,  fax  or  mail. 

The  orders  are  transmitted  to  a "virtual"  office  the  Indians  set  up  in 
Canada,  where  hired  pharmacists  purchase  the  drugs  at  lower  costs  from 
Canadian  wholesalers,  fill  the  prescriptions,  and  ship  them  directly  to 
the  U.S.  customers,  the  group's  attorney,  Tim  Toohey,  said. 

The  federal  Food  and  Drug  Administration  prohibits  the  import  of 
Canadian  drugs,  but  has  been  lax  on  enforcing  the  ban  as  it  pertains  to 
Internet  sales,  experts  say. 

"There  is  some  question  of  the  legality,  but  it's  one  of  those  murky 
questions,"  Toohey  conceded. 

He  added:  "If  someone  is  paying  $350  a month  for  prescription  drugs  and 
can  save  $100  a month  and  they're  comfortable  with  the  safety  factor,  it 
would  be  hard  for  me  to  say,  'Don't  do  it.'  " 

The  venture  originates  out  of  the  Seneca  Trading  Post,  which  already 
operates  a separate  business  supplying  online,  tax-free  cigarettes. 

It  is  the  first  time  members  of  a tribe  located  within  New  York's 
borders  have  offered  prescription  drugs  to  the  general  public. 

The  Mashantucket  Pequots,  which  run  Foxwoods  Casino  in  Connecticut,  have 
been  doing  it  for  several  years  and  make  millions. 

"The  Indians  are  getting  in  because  they  know  they  can  do  it  and  there 
is  a market  for  them  to  make  some  money,  just  like  they  did  with  gas, 
casinos  and  cigarettes,"  said  Michael  Burgess,  executive  director  of  the 
Statewide  Senior  Action  Council,  a grassroots  advocacy  group. 

The  Indian  business  is  also  tax  exempt. 

Steven  Weingarten,  a lobbyist  for  the  state's  chain  drug  stores,  says  if 
allowed  to  continue,  the  Indian  business  will  drive  out  many  New  York 
pharmacies . 

Crystal  Wright,  of  the  National  Association  of  Chain  Drug  Stores,  said 
she  believes  the  Indian  group  is  violating  the  law. 
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Date:  Saturday,  December  28,  2002  4:52  AM 

From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis 

Sub j : Mail  makes  a Difference 

Forwarded  with  Permission  from  Michelle. 

Please  read  Kevin's  message  below,  about  the  importance  of  getting  mail. 
Brigitte 

Date:  Fri,  27  Dec  2002  07:48:01  -0000 
From:  Michelle  <mshell_32@. . . > 

Sub j : Words  From  Kevin  Wheeler 

Kevin  is  on  the  other  line  full  of  tears  and  asked  me  to  post  for 
him.  Michelle, 


Happy  Holidays  to  ALL  of  you.  The  world  needs  more  caring  pepole 
like  you.  The  first  time  I came  to  prison  I was  18  did  not  have  a 
family  or  care  about  anyone  or  anything.  I did  not  receive  mail 
becouse  my  family  had  forgotton  who  I was.  Being  back  here  on  a 
parole  violation  is  somthing  I will  never  be  able  to  explain.  I know 
I have  not  lost  my  wife  and  kids  this  go  around  becouse  They  are  my 
world  but  at  times  I feel  as  if  I failed  them.  I know  I will  NEVER 
enter  theese  door  this  way  again.  The  meaning  of  this  letter  is  to 
express  to  you  that  for  all  of  you  to  write  or  send  a card  or  even 
get  on  a group  like  this  you  are  letting  us  know  we  ARE  still  part 
of  the  REAL  WORLD,  Mail  call  to  us  is  the  highlight  of  our  day,  I 
will  not  say  his  name  becouse,  I have  not  asked  him.  but  one  of  you 
wrote  a man  in  here  that  had  not  gotton  mail  in  over  a year  and  when 
they  called  his  name  he  was  afraid  to  go  get  it  becouse  it  had  to  be 
bad  news.  I have  never  seen  a grown  man  cry  like  he  did,  it  was  a 

simpel  card  that  said  merry  christmass  from  nc  friends  for  inmates 

everywhere.  I need  to  express  to  you  that  you  have  a speciel  gift  of 
love,  understanding,  and  respect,  you  did  not  ask  why  we  are  here  or 
what  we  did  to  get  here.  You  did  not  pass  judgement,  we  now  have  a 
closer  mod.  two  weeks  ago  there  was  inmates  that  would  not  talk  to  a 

inmate  of  a differant  coler,  Guys  would  get  beat  up  for  some  of  the 

crimes  they  did.  After  getting  letters  and  having  a supportive  wife 
like  mine  who  will  try  and  help  any  inmate,  she  does  not  ask 
questions,  it  has  brought  a awareness  to  this  prison  that  we  are 
still  alive  and  we  do  have  a future  regardless  of  when  or  if  we  get 
out.  There  are  only  a hand  full  of  inmates  who  get  mail  here.  Alaska 
seems  to  be  FROZEN  in  time!  alot  of  the  guys  never  even  know 
anything  about  writting  pen  pals  untill  now.  I will  not  take  up  your 
time  as  you  know  I have  all  the  time  I need  ! LOL  But  I will  end  now 
THANK  YOU  will  never  be  enought.  We  hung  the  cards  on  one  wall  for 
ALL  the  guys  in  here  and  for  a glimps  at  the  wall  it  brings  back 
home, 

Kevin  Wheeler 

P.S  LOL  you  thought  I was  done! 

It  feels  good  to  be  know  as  a PERSON  and  not  a # or  last  name. 

Kevin  Wheeler 

#129729 

S.C.C.C 

Po  Box  5001 

Seward  Alaska 

99664 


Michelle  added  " Yes  Kevin  would  love  to  share  his  post  he  is  trying  to 
get  a massage  across  that  when  inmates  have  contact  from  the  out  side. 
There  is  LESS  stress,  crime,  beatings  and  all  around  hatrid  in  there. 

When  they  get  mail  they  feel  they  have  somthing  to  look  forward  to.  Yes 
you  may  post  Kevin  or  any  of  the  guys  from  spring  creek  in  Alaska,  I am 
the  only  one  posting  for  the  prison,  so  the  more  sights  there  mane  get 
on  the  better  for  them.  I am  glad  you  said  somthing  about  the  racial 
part.  Kevin  is  in  a mod  that  half  the  inmates  are  black,  native,  they 
fight  back  and  forth  between  the  walls,  Kevin  was  being  moved  and  he  asked 
why.  A gaurd  told  him  MAN  LOOK  AROUND,  Kevin  refused  to  move  after  that. 
He  feels  if  he  can  just  talk  to  pepole  and  make  peace  between  60  guys  then 
his  time  was  worth  it." 

Many  thanks  to  Michelle  for  sharing, 
ooooooooooooooooooooo 
Please  visit  Manuel  Redwoman's  websites 

Against  Child  Abuse:  www.geocities.com/occitaniafr/Child_Abuse 

and  about  his  case  : http://www.geocities.com/occitaniafr/index.html 

<><><><><><><><><><><><><><> 

Date:  Monday,  December  30,  2002  9:09  AM 
From:  Brigitte  Thimiakis 
Sub j : NEW  CA 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Wed  Han  8 00:10:57  2003 

Date:  8 Han  2003  00:07:23  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanewsll.002 


WOTANGING  IKCHE  --  Lakota  --  Common  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  --  Together  We  Are  Talking 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh  --  Navajo  Nation  -- 

What's  Happening  among  The  People  News 
Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  --  People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
Hi'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 

Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2002  nanews.org 
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<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Native  Lifeways,  Frostys  Amerindian  and  Native  Rights 
Mailing  Lists;  Newsgroup:  soc. culture. native;  UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + + __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 

| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | | Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 


| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

[ one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

j rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  j 

I eventually  Indians  will  be  j 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  j 
| government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"| 

+__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __+ 

This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


gone  forever 

* Of  the  300  original  Native 
languages  in  North  America, 
only  175  exist  today. 

* 125  of  these  are  no  longer 
learned  by  children. 

* 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; 
when  they  die,  their  language 
will  disappear. 

* Without  action,  only  20 
languages  will  survive  the  next 
50  years. 

Source:  Indigenous  Language 
Institute 

http://www.indigenous-language.org 


The  whites  were  always  trying  to  make  the  Indians  give  up  their  life 
and  live  like  the  white  men  - go  to  farming,  work  hard  and  do  as  they 
did  - and  the  Indians  did  not  know  how  to  do  that,  and  did  not  want 
to  anyway. . . If  the  Indians  had  tried  to  make  the  whites  live  like  them, 
the  whites  would  have  resisted,  and  it  was  the  same  with  many  Indians." 
_ Wamditanka  (Big  Eagle),  Santee  Sioux 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

! ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  j 

I and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

I borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  \ 

\ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 


| Dourney 

i The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 

In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

It  is  my  honor  to  share  another  insightful  editorial  by  my  wonderful 
half-side,  3anet .... 

Neal  McCaleb's  leaving  and  he  says  he's  disappointed  (see  article  titled 
"McCaleb  upset  he's  Leaving  with  so  much  Undone").  Let's  accept  that  Mr. 
McCaleb  tried  as  much  as  he  was  allowed  by  his  masters  in  Washington.  It's 


probably  true.  And  he  didn't  leave  with  only  negatives  to  his  credit.  He 
did  put  together  an  economic  summit  that  many  tribal  leaders  have  lauded  as 
helpful  to  their  tribes  in  finding  business  opportunities.  This  is  a huge 
step  forward  for  this  agency  which  has,  in  the  past,  provided  mostly 
roadblocks  to  proposed  tribal  business  ventures  (as  documented  by  Forbes 
magazine  a couple  of  summers  ago) . 

But  I have  another  thought  about  this  that  requires  engaging  in  a few 
"what  ifs". 

What  if  the  U.S.  had  not  apportioned  out  Indian  country  in  such  a way  as 
to  create  minuscule  ownership  issues?  What  if  the  BIA  hadn't,  from  the 
outset,  decided  to  micromanage  trust  lands  from  their  halls  in  Washington, 
and  installed  "around  the  fort"  administrations  back  home?  What  if  the 
BIA  had  been  a responsible  trustee,  first  arranging  profitable  deals  for 
their  trustholders,  instead  of  buddy  bottom-dollar  deals  for  big  business 
cronies  (such  as  the  coal  deal  that  now  is  being  considered  by  the  Supreme 
Court)?  What  if  they  had  returned  to  tribes  and  individuals  the  proper 
income?  What  if  each  successive  administration  had,  instead  of  covering 
up  and  perpetuating  the  shenanigans  of  the  last  had,  instead,  blown  the 
whistle  then  and  established  a responsible  trustee  program? 

Might  the  Indian  tribes  and  individuals  possibly  be  less  in  need  of  the 
"Great  White  Father"  to  provide  economic  resources  and  sustenance?  Might 
they  have  been  able  to  afford  to  build  and  staff  their  own  excellent 
schools?  Might  their  educated  young  people  have  remained  in  thriving 
communities  with  opportunities  to  excel  right  at  home  where  they  could 
maintain  their  identity  and  culture? 

Might  that  be  precisely  the  result  the  BIA  fears?  That  fear  is  real. 

Read  the  article  also  in  this  issue  titled  "The  Fear  of  Successful 
Indians".  Might  this  be  one  reason  (in  addition  to  graft  and  greed)  the 
misdeeds  occurred  in  the  first  place? 

What  if  Neal  McCaleb  had  simply  replied  "I'm  not  going  to  do  that"  when 
asked  to  perpetuate  and  cover  up  BIA  failures?  What  if  he  had  instead 
gone  public  with  the  truth  from  an  inside  perspective?  It  would  have  cost 
him  his  job,  yes.  But  it  did  that  anyway.  Instead  of  leaving  labeled  a 
liar  by  the  courts  and  feeling  like  a failure,  he  would  have  left  the  BIA 
as  an  honest  man  with  the  courage  to  sacrifice  his  job  to  stand  up  to  a 
paternalistic,  lying  government.  It's  too  bad  he  couldn't  do  that,  but 
it's  also  typical  of  the  leadership  the  U.S.  government  accepts  to  work  on 
our  behalf. 


Winter  is  here. 

Elders  in  those  areas  already  need  assistance...  remember  Secretary  of 
Interior  Norton  withheld  checks  after  the  court  appointed  monitor  broke 
into  Dol  computers. 

If  you  know  of  a reliable  point  where  funds  can  be  sent  to  assist 
these  precious  elders  please  drop  me  a note  at  gars@nanews.org 
and  make  the  subject  (all  caps)  WINTER  HELP. 

> this  list  will  remain  up  through  January  > 

PLEASE  email  gars@nanews.org  with  any  updates/additions 

Date:  Tue,  01  Oct  2002  20:46:06  -0520 
From:  Dodie  <dodiefinstead@evl . net> 

Sub j : fuel  fund 

Gary: 

At  this  time  this  is  the  only  fuel  fund  I have.  If  I receive  more  I will 
pass  them  along  to  you.  Thank  you  for  including  it.  If  you  need  addresses 
for  donations  just  let  me  know. 

Dodie 


Ndn-AIM  Fund 
c/o  box  1334 
Rapid  City,  SD  57709 


At  04:20  AM  10/1/2002,  you  wrote: 

Date:  Wed,  02  Oct  2002  02:35:47  -0000 

From:  "Dodie  Finstead"  cdodief instead@evl . net> 

After  less  than  one  year,  the  Northern  Cheyenne  School,  who  this  time 
last  year  had  never  received  donations,  with  children  often  going 
without  supplies  and  clothing,  now  have  more  than  they  can  handle  and 
store.  They  have  requested  that  no  more  donations  be  sent  to  them  at 
this  time  as  Vicki  gave  us  a head  up  on.  I want  to  thank  Vicki,  they 
had  not  been  able  to  contact  us. 

My  suggestion  would  be  the  other  fund  in  MT  or  to  Carter  Camp  if  you 
were  planning  on  sending  to  the  Northern  Cheyenne  school.  Please  be 
sure  if  you  send  used  thing  they  are  in  very  good  condition. 

If  you  do  chose  one  of  these  two,  please  let  them  know  you  are  sending 
things  so  they  can  be  expecting  them. 

Dodie 

>> 

Honor  Your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children 
% Sue  Buck 
PO  Box  901 

Great  Falls,  MT  59403-0901 
suemontana@mcn . net 

The  same  needs  as  the  other  school,  clothing,  school  supplies, 
blankets,  etc.  Oh,  don't  forget  the  toys.  :) 

Carter  Camp 
P.O.Box  1012, 

Rosebud  S.D.  57570 
cartercamp(3yahoo . com 

Carter  and  his  wife  distribute  to  families  with  children.  So  clothing 
for  all  age  children  are  need,  from  infants  up.  The  basic  needs  toys, 
blankets,  warm  things,  diapers,  panties,  tooth  brushes,  hats,  socks,  etc. 

Date:  Mon,  7 Oct  2002  11:43:21  +0300 

From:  "Brigitte  Thimiakis"  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub j : IMPORTANT  Note  to  Winter  Request 

From:  Sue  Buck  - Please  Read,  and  Forward  - 

IMPORTANT  NOTE  regarding  the  Urgent  Winter  Request  for  Donations 

for  Children  and  Elders 

Recently  we  were  all  very  happy  to  read  that  a large  amount  of  donations 
was  sent  to  the  Northern  Cheyenne  schools  in  MT.  This  was  great  news! 
However,  due  to  a recent  inquiry  about  whether  or  not  our  project  still 
needed  donations,  we  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  still  great  needs  on  the  reservation.  Please  note  that  our 
request  and  aim  is  to  try  and  help  the  abandoned  children's  shelter  and 
elders'  center  on  the  reservation,  which  are  totally  separate  from  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  tribal  schools.  They  have  great  needs  (also  for  the 
most  part,  different  from  the  needs  of  the  tribal  Schools).  Please  read 
our  list  below.  These  needs  have  not  been  catered  for  and  these  children 
and  elders  are  still  in  need  of  warm  clothing  items  for  the  winter.  Toys 
are  also  much  needed  so  that  the  children  at  the  shelter  can  have  a 
Christmas  give-away  . 

After  reading  our  request  below,  please  do  everything  you  can  to  support 
these  children  and  elders. 

Many  thanks  for  your  time  and  help. 

Respectfully, 

Sue  Buck 

"Honor  Your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children" 

[ PLEASE  FORWARD  where  needed  - thank  you  ] 

Urgent  Winter  Request  for  Donations 


Greetings, 

If  you  wish  to  make  a difference  and  help  children  and  elders  through 
the  harsh  winter  months  in  Montana,  please  take  the  time  to  read  this 
request.  On  behalf  of  reliable  Northern  Cheyenne  contacts  from  Lame 
Deer,  we  are  once  again  collecting  donations  for  the  children's  shelter 
and  senior  citizens  center  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation. 

Our  goal  is  to  collect  new  and  good  quality  used  items  for  the  shelter 
and  senior  center,  as  well  as  toys  which  can  be  used  for  the  children's 
shelter  at  Christmas  time.  The  toys  will  be  distributed  during  the 
Christmas  give  away  but  the  clothes  and  blankets  will  be  distributed 
right  away.  During  Montana  winters,  the  temperature  can  drop  to  30  or 
40  degrees  below  zero  so  warm  winter  clothing  can  be  lifesaving.  Often, 
when  a child  arrives  at  the  shelter,  all  they  have  is  what  they  are 
wearing.  This  is  very  sad,  but  it  is  the  reality  these  children  have  to 
face.  When  a child  leaves  to  go  to  a foster  home,  or  some  other  place, 
the  people  at  the  shelter  try  to  send  a weeks'  worth  of  clothing  with 
the  child  so  they  will  at  least  have  something.  In  other  words,  what 
ever  is  sent  to  the  shelter  can  be  used  and  there  is  a great  need. 

There  is  a very  high  turnover  rate  due  to  the  extreme  poverty  in  the  Big 
Horn  and  Rosebud  Counties. 

The  senior  citizens  center  is  in  special  need  of 

- blankets 

- warm  winter  coats 

also  needed  by  the  seniors  are  socks,  gloves,  boots,  hats  and  scarves 

The  children's  shelter  is  in  special  need  of 

- warm  winter  coats  and  clothing 

- a baby  crib  and  related  bedding 

- twin  size  bedding  of  all  types, 

- blankets 

- toys 

The  children  range  in  age  from  0 to  12  years. 

Since  they  have  school  for  the  children  at  the  shelter,  there  is  also  a 
need  for: 

- educational  toys, 

- writing  paper, 

- pencils, 

- crayons 

or  anything  else  used  in  schools. 

They  can  also  use  grooming  supplies  like  toothpaste,  tooth  brushes, 
soaps  and  shampoos,  combs,  hair  brushes,  hair  barrettes,  rubber  bands  or 
other  types  of  hair  or  pony  tail  holders.  Last  but  not  least  : pampers 
diapers  or  pull-ups. 

Please  note  that  we  have  changed  and  reorganized  our  mailing 
instructions  from  those  suggested  last  year.  Contact  suemontana@mcn.net 
for  mailing  information  other  than  regular  US  Mail  service.  (Also 
please  include  your  name  and  address  if  you  would  like  for  us  to 
acknowledge/confirm  receipt  of  your  donations) 

Donations  can  be  sent  to  the  following  address: 

Honor  Your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children 
% Sue  Buck 
PO  Box  901 

Great  Falls,  MT  59403-0901 
USA 

The  priority  of  our  group,  "Honor  your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children"  is 
to  make  sure  all  donations  get  to  where  they  are  supposed  to  and 
recognized.  It  is  very  important  to  us  to  make  sure  that  everything  is 
distributed  fairly  and  to  those  in  the  greatest  need. 


Additional  contact  information: 

Brigitte  Thimiakis,  Greece 
thimiakischool@the. forth net .gr 
Celine  Branchard,  France 
littlered@club- inter net . fr 
Sue  Buck,  Project  Coordinator,  MT 
suemontana@mcn . net 

Thank  you  for  any  assistance  you  can  give. 

Date:  Wed,  6 Nov  2002  07:33:45  EST 
From:  Dnnfvpks@aol.com 
Subject:  WINTER  HELP 
>To:  gars@nanews.org 

Dear  Gary 

My  name  is  Dianne  Mountain.  I'm  with  Wolf  Band  of  Norfolk,  Va.  and 
Tidewater  Native  American  Support  Group  of  Virginia.  I'm  writing  a request 
for  help  on  the  Rosebud  Reservation,  Norris  S.D.  our  group  helps  out  as 
much  possible  with  assistance  to  our  extended  family  at  Norris.  I work  with 
an  elder  and  she  helps  distributes  clothing,  money  to  the  children  and 
elders  in  her  community.  I would  love  to  give  you  her  address  so  that  if 
you  can  help  with  some  fuel  assistance  that  would  be  a blessing.  They  can 
only  get  a delivery  where  they  are  at  if  there  is  at  least  5 other  family 
in  need  for  fuel.  Your  help  would  be  very  much  appreciated. 

Blessings  Dianne  Mountain 

Teresa  Ammiotte 
PO  Box  / House  #15 
Norris  , S.D.  57560 

***  NEW  ITEM  11/16/2002  *** 

Date:  Saturday,  November  16,  2002  12:00  AM 

From:  Dodie  Finstead  [mailto:dodiefinstead@evl.net] 

Sub j : Please  help-Coats  for  Kids  from  the  Cherokee  Nation 

Mailing  List:  Native  Lifeways  <native-lifeways@yahoogroups . com> 

Please  repost. 

Cherokee  Nation  is  working  to  provide  a Coats  for  Kids  in  Sequoyah  County 
this  winter.  Any  and  all  help  is  appreciated  and  desperately  needed. 

This  project  was  supposed  to  end  today  (Nov.  15)  but  the  project  has  run 
short  in  its  goal  and  is  asking  for  everyone's  help.  For  more  information 
on  this  special  project  please  review  the  following  news  story: 

> http: //www. cherokee .org/Cu rent News Release . asp?ID=719 

***  NEW  ITEM  12/10/2002  *** 

Date:  Mon,  9 Dec  2002  10:46:30  EST 
From:  Itsshngsprt2@aol.com 

Sub j : Crow  Rez  --some  needs  for  those  who  might  wish  to  donate??? 

I asked  Randy,  on  the  Crow  Rez  in  Montana.  I've  known  him,  his  family 
for  years,  face  to  face,  in  my  house. 

He  sent  the  following  in  response  to  my  question  of  need. 

Firehair 

In  a message  dated  12/8/02  2:46:32  PM  Eastern  Standard  Time, 
PastorRB@earthlink. net  writes:  <=  email  here  for  mailing  address 
Projects : 

Could  always  use  kids  HEAVY  coats,  blankets,  and  such.  We  have  commodities 
sponsored  by  the  Gov.  and  we  have  a food  bank  through  the  church,  so  food 
is  not  generally  a problem.  Financial  issues  are  most  prevailing,  but  lots 
of  time  it  is  due  to  mis-management  of  funds, 
wishing  all  of  "Our  Family"  a Very  Merry  Christmas!! 

Randy 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 


, , Gary  Night  Owl 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30007,  U.S.A. 

===w=w=== 


gars@nanews . org 
gars@speakeasy .org 
gars@olagrande . net 
gars@sdf.lonestar.org 


News  of  the  people  featured  in  this  issue 


- Crossings 

- Nilak  (Fresh  Water  Sea  Ice)  Butler 

- Hazel  Pete 

- Cherokee  Reservation 
mourns  Fire  Casualties 

- Late  Christmas  Delivery 
brings  Navajos  Bounty 

- Sandia  President  wants 


- Oakdale  to  break  Ground 
on  New  Police  Department 

- LRT  attack: 

30  Youths  beat  Four  Teenagers 

- Police  suspect  Gang  in  Killing 

- Soboba  Reservation 
hit  by  new  Violence 

- Former  Tribal  Police  Officer 


Land  Dispute  Wrapped  Up 

- The  Fear  of  Successful  Indians 

- William  Janklow  Action  Alert 

- McCaleb  upset  he's  Leaving 
with  so  much  Undone 

- Pick  for  Trust  Fund 
irks  Indian  Leaders 

- Cdr.  John  Herrington 
overwhelmed  by  Space  Flight 

- Mt.  Supreme  Court  upholds 
Nontribal  Hunting  Ban 

- This  Week  on  Fir 


pleads  Not  Guilty 

- Two  Found  Guilty 

for  2001  Crime-Spree  Murders 

- Native  Prisoner 

--  Request  for  Penpals 

- History:  Carlisle  Indian  School 

- Rustywire:  Waiting  for  Dawn 

- Poem:  Friendship 

- Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 
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January  2,  2003 
Agnes  Clifford  Dozark 

KYLE  - Agnes  Clifford  Dozark,  89,  died  Saturday,  Dec.  28,  2002,  at  Rapid 
City  Regional  Hospital. 

She  was  born  Feb.  12,  1913,  daughter  of  Mortimer  "Morty"  Shelly  Clifford 
and  Anestasia  Hernandez.  She  was  delivered  at  home  by  her  grandmother, 

Dulia  Clifford,  near  Kyle  on  the  White  River  where  Medicine  Root  Creek 
pours  into  the  river.  Her  mother  died  when  she  was  two  years  old.  She  was 
raised  by  her  father  and  stepmother,  Catherine  Hernandez  Clifford.  The 
family  lived  near  White  River  until  1930,  when  they  first  moved  to  Potato 
Creek  and  then  on  Three  Mile  Creek. 

Agnes  went  to  school  at  Davidson  Flats,  west  of  Interior,  then  attended 
Rapid  City  Indian  School  through  the  8th  grade.  In  her  10th  year  of  school, 
she  and  her  cousin,  Cecelia  Hernandez  Montgomery  went  to  Genoa,  Neb.,  to 
attend  the  Indian  school  there.  The  school  closed  that  same  year,  so  Agnes 
returned  to  Kyle  where  she  met  and  married  Frank  Dozark  on  March  29,  1932. 

Frank  and  Agnes  moved  to  Three  Mile  Creek,  where  they  built  their  home 
and  ranched  with  her  parents,  brothers  and  sisters  for  more  than  40  years. 
She  was  an  excellent  horseman  and  could  calm  any  horse  she  rode.  She  had  a 
beautiful  herd  of  Palominos  during  those  years. 

She  worked  with  LaCreek  Electric  as  a member  in  the  late  1950s  so 
electricity  could  be  brought  to  the  Kyle  area.  She  served  as  a Council 
Representative  from  Medicine  Root  District  in  the  early  1960s  and  helped 
establish  the  Public  Health  Service  committee  to  improve  health  care  on 
the  reservation. 


Upon  hen  husband's  death  in  1965,  she  worked  at  Stone's  Grocery  in 
Manderson,  then  Sioux  Nation,  the  first  shopping  center  on  the  reservation 
where  she  worked  for  22  years.  She  retired  in  1990,  at  age  77. 

She  loved  to  play  the  piano  and  organ  and  filled  St.  Sophie's  Church  at 
Three  Mile  Creek  with  music.  She  was  active  in  the  community,  raising 
money  through  quilting  and  other  activities  so  the  community  could  enjoy 
Christmas  time  with  presents  for  young  and  old,  and  food  for  all. 

She  is  survived  by  three  daughters,  Annette  (Henry)  Matt,  Hermosa, 

Connie  Whirlwind  Horse  and  Norma  Kaye  Ceron,  both  of  Kyle;  ; one  brother, 
Calvin  Clifford  Sr.,  Kyle;  one  sister,  Gloria  Stone,  Denver;  and  one  son- 
in-law,  Orval  Van  Deest;  22  grandchildren.  Bob,  Bill,  Dennis,  DeWayne, 
Donald,  Dan,  Thea,  Reni,  Arlin,  Paula,  Louis  III,  lean.  Madonna,  Artie, 
lim,  Lolita,  Terrance,  Leslie,  Lana,  Lucinda,  LuWanda  and  Rudy;  54  great- 
grandchildren; one  great-great-grandchild;  and  two  stepgreat-great- 
grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  stepmother,  two  brothers, 

Morty  Ir.  and  Sidney;  one  sister,  Evelyn  "Evie"  Ballard;  one  daughter, 
Violet  Van  Deest;  and  granddaughter , Diana  Matt  Gehrels. 

Rosary  and  wake  services  will  begin  at  6:30  p.m.  Thursday,  lan.  2,  at 
Our  Lady  of  Sorrows  Church,  Kyle.  Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at 

10  a.m.  Friday,  lan.  3,  at  the  church,  with  the  Father  Ryan  officiating. 
Burial  will  be  at  Christ  the  King  Cemetery  at  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  in 
Porcupine. 

A dinner  will  follow  at  the  church  hall. 

A memorial  has  been  established. 

Twila  M.  Hard  Heart 

RAPID  CITY  - Twila  M.  Hard  Heart,  28,  Rapid  City,  died  Monday,  Dec.  30, 
2002,  in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  three  daughters,  Cody  Hard  Heart,  Carly  Hard  Heart  and 
Bryonna  Hard  Heart,  all  of  Rapid  City;  her  mother,  Francine  Broken  Leg, 
Pine  Ridge;  her  father,  Christopher  Hard  Heart,  Pine  Ridge;  four  sisters, 
April  Lopez,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  Beneva  Grey  Grass,  Gordon,  Neb.,  Ardean  Hard 
Heart,  Rapid  City,  and  Sheila  Returns  From  Scout,  Pine  Ridge;  one  adopted 
sister,  Monica  Tuttle,  Idaho;  three  brothers,  Ben  Hard  Heart  and  leremy 
Waters,  both  of  Pine  Ridge,  and  Patrick  Roan  Eagle,  Rosebud;  and  her 
fiance,  Brian  Brewer  lr..  Rapid  City. 

Two-night  wake  will  begin  at  3:30  p.m.  today  at  Sacred  Heart  Catholic 
Church  in  Pine  Ridge.  Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at 

10  a.m.  Saturday,  lan.  4,  at  the  church.  Burial  will  be  at  Holy  Rosary 
Mission  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  in  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Frederick  L.  Kills  Small 

PORCUPINE  - Frederick  L.  Kills  Small,  51,  Porcupine,  died  Monday,  Dec. 
30,  2002,  at  Porcupine. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Betty  Brave  Heart,  Porcupine;  two  daughters, 
Tammy  Means  and  Tiffany  Kills  Small,  both  of  Porcupine;  three  brothers, 
Ivan  Left  Hand  lr..  Pine  Ridge,  Marvin  Left  Hand,  Porcupine,  and  lerome 
Kills  Small,  Oglala;  and  three  grandchildren. 

Two-night  wake  services  will  begin  at  11:30  a.m.  today  at  Porcupine 
School  in  Porcupine.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Dan.  4,  at  the 
school,  with  the  Rev.  Simon  Looking  Elk  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at 
Porcupine  Presbyterian  Cemetery  in  Porcupine. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  in  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Danuary  3,  2002 
Cephas  Blue  Bird 

MARTIN  - Cephas  Blue  Bird,  62,  Martin,  died  Saturday,  Dec.  28,  2002,  in 
Roosevelt,  Utah. 

Survivors  include  one  brother,  Howard  Blue  Bird,  Martin,  and  two  sisters 
Cleone  Inderlied,  Hot  Springs,  and  Arvene  Blue  Bird,  Martin. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Dan.  4,  2003,  at  Martin 
CAP  Building. 


Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Ian.  6,  at  Martin  CAP  Building,  with 
the  Rev.  Solomon  Red  Bear  and  the  Rev.  Emerson  Spider  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Native  American  Church  Cemetery  in  Allen. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Ethan  Cole  Roan  Eagle 

OGLALA  - Ethan  Cole  Roan  Eagle,  infant  son  of  Nora  Roan  Eagle  of  Oglala, 
was  stillborn  Sunday,  Dec.  22,  2002,  in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  his  mother  and  his  grandmother.  Iris  Between  Lodges, 
Oglala . 

Graveside  services  will  be  at  10:30  a.m.  today  at  Our  Lady  of  the  Sioux 
Catholic  Cemetery  in  Oglala,  with  John  Red  Feather  officiating. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Twila  M.  Hard  Heart 

RAPID  CITY  - Twila  M.  Hard  Heart,  28,  Rapid  City,  died  Monday,  December 
30,  2002,  in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  Bryan  Brewer  Dr.;  three  daughters,  Cody  Hard  Heart- 
Brewer, 

Carly  Brewer  and  Bryonna  Brewer,  all  of  Rapid  City;  her  mother,  Francine 
Broken  Nose,  Pine  Ridge;  her  father,  Christopher  Hard  Heart,  Pine  Ridge; 
four  sisters,  April  Lopez,  Cheyenne,  Wyo., 

Beneva  Gray  Grass,  Gordon,  Nebraska,  Ardean  Hard  Heart,  Rapid  City,  and 
Sheila 

Returns  From  Scout,  Pine  Ridge;  one  adopted  sister,  Monica  Tuttle, 

Idaho;  two  brothers,  Ben  Hard  Heart,  Pine  Ridge,  and  Patrick  Roan  Eagle, 
Rosebud;  and  Bryan  and  Carla  Brewer,  Pine  Ridge, 

Twila  was  a loving  mother,  sister  and  daughter.  She  will  be  greatly 
missed  by  Bryan,  her  three  little  girls  and  the  many,  many  people  who 
loved  her. 

Two-night  wake  began  at  3:30  p.m.  on  Thursday  at  Sacred  Heart  Church  in 
Pine  Ridge. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Dan.  4,  2003,  at 
the  church.  Burial  will  be  at  Holy  Rosary  Mission  Catholic  Cemetery  in 
Pine  Ridge. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Danuary  4,  2003 
Lucien  M.  Danis 

PINE  RIDGE  - Lucien  M.  Danis,  22,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Wednesday,  Dan.  1, 
2003,  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Survivors  include  his  adoptive  father,  Oliver  Danis,  Rapid  City;  his 
adoptive  mother  and  stepfather,  Helen  "Tots"  Richards  and  Bob  Pat  Richards 
Pine  Ridge;  his  mother,  Mariann  Danis,  Cherry  Creek;  five  brothers,  Dennis 
Danis,  Ivan  Danis  and  Tom  Danis,  all  of  Pine  Ridge,  and  Arlen  Lebeaux  and 
Anthony  Goings,  both  of  Sioux  Falls;  and  five  sisters,  Sara  Running  Hawk 
and  Olivia  Toledo,  both  of  Pine  Ridge,  Holly  Danis,  Kyle,  and  Autumn  Muhm 
and  Cynthia  Muhm,  both  of  Edgemont. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  noon  Sunday,  Dan.  5,  at  Billy  Mills  Hall 
in  Pine  Ridge. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Dan.  6,  at  Billy  Mills  Hall. 

Burial  will  be  at  Spotted  Bear  Family  Cemetery  in  Denby. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Rapid  City  Dournal. 

Danuary  2,  2003 
Donald  Bendle 

Donald  Bendle,  71,  of  San  Carlos  died  Dec.  20  at  Cobre  Valley  Community 
Hospital  in  Globe.  He  was  a ranch  hand  who  was  a lifelong  Arizona  resident 
He  also  worked  for  Seneca,  Regal  and  Felix  Mines  and  the  San  Carlos  Tribal 
Roads  Department. 

Survivors  include  five  daughters,  Doris  Gilbert  and  Lily  Bendle  of  San 


Carlos,  Beverly  Bendle  and  Sherry  Bendle  of  Whiteriver,  and  Carol  Dehose 
of  Cibecue;  three  sons,  Harvey  Bendle,  Terry  Bendle  and  Darrell  Bendle, 
all  of  San  Carlos;  one  sister,  Sally  Antonio  of  San  Carlos;  one  brother, 
Christopher  Bendle  of  San  Carlos  and  one  stepbrother,  Howard  Hook  Sr.  of 
San  Carlos;  15  grandchildren  and  nine  great-grandchildren . 

Funeral  service  for  Mr.  Bendle  was  conducted  Dec.  29  at  San  Carlos 
Miracle  Church.  Interment  was  in  San  Carlos  Cemetery.  Lamont  Mortuary  of 
Globe  handled  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2003  Arizona  Silver  Belt/Apache  Moccasin. 

Ian  1,  2003 

Mrs.  Betty  Ann  Denard  (Penn) 

Mrs.  Betty  Ann  Denard  (Penn),  77,  passed  way  December  27,  2003  at  the 
Fort  Yuma  Indian  Reservation.  She  was  born  August  30,  1925  at  Fort  Yuma, 
and  was  a homemaker.  Betty  was  of  Methodist  faith. 

She  is  survived  by  her  daughters,  Marlene  Porter,  Essie  Gilmore,  and 
Shirley  Escalanti,  all  of  the  Fort  Yuma  Indian  Reservation;  and  sons, 

Andrew  Denard  3r.,  of  the  Fort  Yuma  Indian  Reservation,  and  Leroy  Denard 
of  Yuma;  30  grandchildren,  81  great  grandchildren,  five  great-great 
grandchildren,  and  numerous  nieces,  nephews,  and  cousins. 

Betty  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  William  and  Juana  Penn,  and 
daughter  Darlene  Castillo. 

Visitation  will  be  at  the  Fort  Yuma  Methodist  Church,  350  Pistachio  Road, 
on  January  4,  2003  at  3:00  p.m.  Wake  and  Rosary  will  be  on  January  4,  2003 
at  4:30  p.m.  at  Fort  Yuma  Ceremonial  Cremation  Grounds,  with  funeral 
services  taking  place  there  on  January  5,  2003  at  6:00  a.m.  Betty's  final 
resting  place  will  be  at  Fort  Yuma  Ceremonial  Cremation  Grounds. 

Pallbearers  include  Roderick  Hart,  Shawn  Porter,  Preston  Porter,  Lavern 
Gilmore,  and  Milo  Barley  Sr.  Honorary  bearers  will  be  Stacy  Durand,  Neil 
Hill,  Andrew  Denard,  Donald  Escalanti,  Boyd  Hill,  and  David  O'Brien. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Yuma  Sun, 

Sun  Freedom  Newspapers  of  Southwestern  Arizona. 

January  2,  2003 

Louis  R.  Gardner 

Mr.  Louis  Robert  Gardner,  88,  long  time  resident  and  retiree  of  the 
Phillips  Petroleum  Company,  died  at  8:40  a.m.  on  Tuesday  in  the 
Medicalodge  of  Dewey. 

Funeral  services  for  Louis  R.  Gardner  will  be  held  at  2:00  p.m.  on 
Friday  at  the  graveside  in  the  Memorial  Park  Cemetery.  Mr.  Leon  Martin 
will  be  the  officiant.  Committal  prayers  and  interment  will  be  directed 
beside  the  grave  of  Mrs.  Billie  M.  Gardner  in  the  Memorial  Park  Cemetery 
by  the  Arnold  Moore  Funeral  Service. 

A native  of  Kay  County,  Louis  Robert  Gardner  was  born  March  19,  1914  at 
Ponca  City.  He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Marion  Samuel  and  Iva  Myrtle 
(Phillips)  Gardner.  He  was  reared  and  received  his  normal  schooling  in 
Ponca  City  and  was  graduated  with  the  Senior  Class  of  1932. 

During  World  War  II,  he  was  enlisted  in  the  United  States  Navy  and 
following  his  honorable  discharge  he  returned  to  Bartlesville  and  was 
employed  by  the  Phillips  Petroleum  Company  in  the  Tax  and  Insurance  Claims 
Department.  He  and  the  former  Ms.  Billie  Mae  Maberry  were  married  in  1947 
in  Bartlesville.  They  made  their  home  here  until  1952  when  they  moved  to 
Houston,  Texas  prior  to  being  transferred  to  Amarillo,  Texas  in  1955.  In 
1960,  Louis  and  Billie  Gardner  moved  to  Oklahoma  City  to  continue  their 
employment.  They  were  retired  in  1975  and  remained  residents  until  1997 
when  they  moved  to  Newport  Beach,  California  to  be  near  their  daughter. 

Mrs.  Gardner  preceded  him  in  death  on  September  3,  1998  and  Mr. 

Gardner  had  continued  his  home  here  since  that  time. 

Louis  Gardner  was  a member  of  the  Osage  Indian  Tribe,  a 32nd.  degree 
Mason  and  member  of  the  Bartlesville  Masonic  Lodge  No.  284,  A.F.&  A.M.  and 
was  a past  member  of  the  First  Christian  Church. 


Surviving  are  his  daughter,  Ms.  Anne  Maberry  Gardner,  Newport  Beach, 
California.  In  addition  to  his  father,  mother  and  wife,  he  was  preceded  in 
death  by  a son,  William  Louis  Gardner,  a brother,  Marion  Edward  Gardner, 
and  by  a sister,  Mrs.  Myrtle  Emma  Big  Elk. 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Bartlesville  Examiner-Enterprise. 

January  2,  2003 

Ben  Cerre 

Ben  Cerre,  lifelong  Ponca  City  resident,  was  called  from  labor  to  reward 
on  Tuesday  night,  Dec.  31,  2002,  while  a patient  at  the  Hillcrest  Medical 
Center  of  Tulsa.  He  was  69  years  of  age. 

An  evening  prayer  service  will  be  held  Thursday  at  7:30  p.m.  at  the 
Ponca  Indian  Cultural  Center.  The  traditional  funeral  feast  will  be  held 
at  noon  Friday,  Dan.  3,  2003,  at  the  Ponca  Indian  Cultural  Center  with  the 
funeral  at  2 p.m.  The  Rev.  Louis  V.  Headman,  Pastor  of  Ponca  Indian  Church 
of  the  Nazarene,  will  officiate.  Burial,  with  military  honors  performed  by 
L.S.  Buffalo  Post  No.  38,  will  follow  in  the  Ponca  Tribal  Cemetery  under 
the  direction  of  Grace  Memorial  Chapel. 

Ben  Mitchell  Cerre  entered  this  life  on  March  4,  1933,  during  a blizzard, 
at  the  home  of  his  parents,  Mitchell  and  Dora  Fireshaker  Cerre.  He  was 
reared  in  Ponca  City  attending  Ponca  City  Public  Schools  and  attended 
Bacone  College  in  Muskogee  for  two  years  until  the  U.S.  Army  recruited  him 
into  active  duty  on  May  20,  1953.  While  in  the  Army,  he  served  as  corporal 
of  the  Company  C,  5th  Infantry  Regiment  during  the  Korean  Conflict.  He  was 
transferred  to  Army  Reserve  of  Oklahoma,  the  Mil  District,  on  May  20,  1954. 
He  received  the  National  Defense  Service  Medal,  United  Nations  Service 
Medal  and  the  Korean  Service  Medal  and  was  honorably  discharged  on  May  19, 
1955. 

Upon  his  return  from  the  service,  Ben  worked  at  various  jobs  and  worked 
as  a night  attendant  for  Chilocco  Indian  School  until  its  closing.  He  then 
went  to  work  for  Peter  Pan  Cleaners  as  a press  operator.  Ben  was  a member 
of  the  Ponca  Indian  Church  of  the  Nazarene  and  a proud  member  of  the  Ponca 
Tribe.  He  enjoyed  fishing,  watching  sports  on  T.V.,  coaching  women's 
softball  in  earlier  years,  playing  Shin-ny,  attending  Pow-wows  and  most  of 
all,  his  grandkids. 

Survivors  include  his  companion  of  sixteen  years,  Georgia  Roy-Cerre  of 
the  home  in  Ponca  City;  three  daughters,  Harriett  Cerre  of  Ponca  City, 
Geraldine  and  her  husband,  Richard  Lee  Cornell  Sr.  of  Ft.  Oakland-Tonkawa 
and  Dora  Hilda  Cerre  of  Ponca  City;  one  son,  Arthur  Elwood  Cerre  of  Ponca 
City;  two  step-daughters,  Kitty  Clark  of  Kaw  City,  and  Eraina  Pappan  of 
Ponca  City;  two  step-sons,  Harrison  Roy  and  Wesley  Roy  of  Ponca  City;  four 
grandsons,  Ben  Silva,  Luis  Silva,  Dared  Silva  and  C.D.  Williams;  one 
granddaughter,  Leslie  Cornell;  fifteen  step-grandchildren,  Roger  Clark, 
Candy  Clark,  Tammy  Clark,  Mark  Clark,  Dana  Clark,  Tod  Roy,  Wesley  Roy, 
Rosalee  Roy,  Marissa  Roy,  Heather  Roy,  Emery  Roy,  Dill  Roy,  Dulie  Roy, 
Georgina  Simpson  and  Son  Pappan;  eight  step-great-grandchildren,  Christina 
Clark,  Brison  Clark,  Cyanna  Clark,  Rocky  Enloe,  Dammer  Roy,  Amos  Simpson, 
Allison  Pappan  and  Andrea  Pappan;  one  sister,  Dulia  Cerre  of  Ponca  City; 
three  brothers,  Tony  Cerre,  Millard  Cerre  and  Paschal  Cerre,  all  of  Ponca 
City;  as  well  as  numerous  nieces,  nephews  and  other  relatives. 

His  grandparents;  parents;  one  brother,  Hugh  Cerre;  three  sisters,  Hilda 
Cerre,  Harriett  Cerre  and  Vinola  Rosborough  on  Nov.  19,  2000;  and  one 
grandson,  Richard  Lee  Cornell,  Dr.  on  Nov.  25,  2002,  preceded  Ben  in  death. 

Casket  bearers  will  be  Ronald  Buffalohead,  Dames  Cerre,  Dohn  Cerre, 

Roger  Friedman,  Emery  Roy  and  Dammer  Roy. 

Honorary  casket  bearers  will  be  Israel  Carmillo  Garcia,  Raymond  Cerre, 
Claude  Hardman,  Harley  Buffalohead,  Michael  Cornell,  Mike  Wilson,  Dana 
Wilson,  Bear  No  Ear  and  Franklin  No  Ear. 

January  3,  2003 

Theresa  Tohee  Pickering 

PAWNEE  - Theresa  Tohee  Pickering,  resident  of  Pawnee,  died  Thursday, 


Han.  2,  2003,  in  Pawnee.  She  was  85. 

The  funeral  is  scheduled  for  noon  Sunday,  Ian.  5,  at  Otoe-Missouria 
Cultural  Center  in  Red  Rock  with  Mitchell  DeRoin  officiating.  Burial  will 
be  in  the  Otoe-Missouria  Cemetery  in  Red  Rock  under  the  direction  of 
Poteet  Funeral  Home  in  Pawnee. 

Theresa  Tohee  Pickering  was  born  Nov.  10,  1917,  east  of  Rock  Creek  in 
Pawnee  County,  the  daughter  of  David  Tohee  and  Meta  Muskagha  Tohee.  She 
grew  up  east  of  Red  Rock  and  attended  Valley  Grove  school  in  Noble  County. 
She  married  Harry  Pickering  Sr.  on  Dune  27,  1942,  in  Perry,  and  they  moved 
to  Britton. 

She  enjoyed  puzzle  books,  attending  powwows,  traveling,  crocheting  and 
her  family.  She  was  a member  of  the  Native  American  Church,  an  elder  of 
the  Otoe-Missouria  Tribe  and  a member  of  the  Bear  Clan. 

She  is  survived  by  her  daughter,  Clarice  Phillips  of  Pawnee;  three  sons, 
Bryce  Pickering,  Roger  Pickering  and  Harry  Pickering,  all  of  Pawnee;  14 
grandchildren;  11  great-grandchildren;  and  a host  of  other  relatives. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband  on  Dan.  15,  1994;  her  parents; 
her  stepfather,  Bert  Diamond;  two  daughters,  Burba  Pickering  and  Cathy 
Pickering  Moffer;  one  son,  Harry  David  Pickering;  a sister,  Clarice 
Diamond;  three  brothers.  Bill  Tohee,  Edward  Tohee  and  Dohn  Tohee;  and  her 
stepbrother.  Bill  Diamond. 

Danuary  6,  2003 

Eleanor  Hairyback  LeClair 

Eleanor  Hairyback  LeClair,  lifelong  Ponca  City  resident,  was  called  from 
labor  to  reward  Sunday  morning,  Dan,  5,  2003.  She  was  58. 

Prayer  services  will  be  held  at  7:30  p.m.  Monday  and  Tuesday  at  the 
Ponca  Indian  Baptist  Church.  The  traditional  funeral  feast  will  be  noon 
Wednesday,  Dan.  8,  at  the  Ponca  Indian  Baptist  Church.  The  funeral  will 
follow  at  2 p.m.  with  Sterling  Dallas  White  and  the  Rev.  Toby  A.  Blackstar 
officiating.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Ponca  Tribal  Cemetery  under 
direction  of  Grace  Memorial  Chapel. 

Eleanor  Hairyback  was  born  Dune  11,  1944,  in  Pawnee,  the  daughter  of 
Doseph  and  Marcella  Arkeketa  Hairyback.  She  grew  up  and  was  reared  west  of 
Bois  D'Arc,  attended  Union  98  grade  school  and  graduated  from  Chilocco 
Indian  School.  After  graduation,  Eleanor  attended  Pioneer  Vo-Tech, 
receiving  her  Licensed  Practical  Nursing  certificate. 

On  Aug.  20,  1962,  Eleanor  was  united  in  marriage  to  Arlington  LeClair  in 
Newkirk,  and  the  couple  continued  to  make  Ponca  City  their  home.  She  went 
to  work  for  Huffy  Bicycle  and  then  as  a nurse's  aid  for  St.  Doseph 
Regional  Medical  Center  and,  for  a short  time,  with  the  Kaw  Nation  bingo 
and  Otoe-Missouria  bingo.  At  the  time  of  her  death,  she  was  a CHR  worker 
for  the  Otoe-Missouria  Tribe. 

She  was  a member  of  the  Otoe  Baptist  Church,  the  Otoe-Missouria  Tribe 
and  the  Arkeketa  Descendants  Society.  Eleanor  enjoyed  being  with  her 
family  and  friends  whether  she  was  bowling,  playing  softball,  watching  the 
family  play  softball,  traveling  or  attending  and  camping  at  the  Ponca 
Powwow  or  Otoe-Missouria  Encampment. 

She  is  survived  by  her  loving  husband  who  stayed  close  to  her  side  for 
40  years,  Arlington  LeClair  Sr.  of  the  home;  four  sons,  Arlington  LeClair 
Dr.  and  wife  Stephanie  of  Sand  Springs,  Doseph  LeClair  of  the  home,  Aaron 
LeClair  of  Kaw  City  and  Arly  Ryan  LeClair  of  the  home;  11  grandchildren, 
ByRon  LeClair,  Shayla  LeClair,  Dordan  LeClair,  Lila  Roughface,  Keetha 
LeClair,  Seth  LeClair,  Arlington  LeClair  III,  Allana  LeClair,  Avery 
LeClair,  Dace  LeClair  and  Ty  LeClair;  one  great-granddaughter,  Dawnena 
Rush;  two  sisters,  Tina  Rae  Youker  of  Ponca  City  and  Estelle  LeClair  of 
Phoenix,  Ariz.;  two  aunts,  Charlene  Lieb  of  Tulsa  and  Rosetta  LeClair  of 
Ponca  City;  one  uncle,  Curtis  Lieb  of  Tulsa;  many  nieces,  nephews  and 
cousins  as  well  as  other  relatives  and  friends. 

Her  mother,  on  Duly  2,  1985,  and  father,  on  Dec.  3,  2001;  grandparents; 
her  daughter,  Sandy  B.  on  April  23,  2000;  and  two  brothers,  Dewey 
Hairyback  and  Rueben  Hairyback,  on  Nov.  6,  2002,  preceded  Eleanor  in  death. 

Casket  bearers  will  be  Arlington  LeClair  Dr.,  Doseph  LeClair,  Aaron 
LeClair,  Arly  Ryan  LeClair,  B.D.  DeLodge  and  Dames  LeClair. 


Copyright  c.  1998-2003  The  Ponca  City  News. 

January  3,  2003 
Marie  Little  Charley 

Marie  Polecat  Little  Charley,  76,  of  Little  Axe,  died  Tuesday  at  Shawnee 

She  was  born  Dec.  26,  1926,  in  Cleveland  County  to  William  Bill  and 
Flora  Mae  (Alford)  Polecat. 

She  was  a lifelong  resident  of  Little  Axe. 

She  married  Scott  Little  Charley  on  Dec.  10,  1957,  in  Norman.  He 
preceded  her  in  death  Duly  28,  1986. 

She  was  a homemaker  and  a member  of  the  Absentee  Shawnee  tribe. 

She  also  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  two  brothers;  three 
sisters;  and  a daughter,  Joyce  Ann  Little  Charley. 

Survivors  include  daughters,  Linda  Jean  Foster  of  Tecumseh,  Estelena 
Little  Charley  of  Shawnee,  Sarah  Little  Charley  Littlehead  of  Shawnee, 
Jackie  Johnson  of  Tecumseh  and  Michelle  Fry  of  McAlester;  stepdaughters, 
Louise  Nugent  of  Hobart  and  Wanda  Spoon  of  Little  Axe;  sons,  Carl  David 
Spoon  of  Newalla,  Jimmy  Ray  Mohawk  of  Tecumseh,  Eldon  Little  Charley  of 
Shawnee  and  Scott  Little  Charley  Jr.,  of  the  home;  17  grandchildren;  three 
great-grandchildren;  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

Graveside  services  were  Thursday  at  the  Little  Charley  Family  Cemetery 
with  Don  White  officiating.  Burial  followed  at  the  Little  Charley  Family 
Cemetery. 

Services  were  under  the  direction  of  Cooper  Funeral  Home  of  Tecumseh. 
January  4,  2003 
Jennie  Coon  Cotanny 

Konawa  resident  Jennie  Coon  Cotanny,  75,  died  Thursday  at  Valley  View 
Regional  Hospital  in  Ada. 

Survivors  include  son,  Dennis  Cotanny  of  the  home;  daughters  and  sons- 
in-law,  Bianca  and  Kenneth  Lawrence  and  DiAnn  and  Sam  Wheeler,  both  of 
Konawa;  daughter-in-law,  Catherine  Cotanny  of  Tecumseh  two  sisters-in-law, 
Lorene  Williams  of  Oklahoma  City  and  Eliza  Coon  of  Sasakwa;  16 
grandchildren  and  16  grandchildren. 

A wake  service  will  be  7 p.m.  Sunday  at  the  family  home  in  Konawa. 

Funeral  services  will  be  2 p.m.  Monday  at  Rock  Springs  Indian  Baptist 
Church  in  Sasakwa  with  the  Rev.  Ed  George  and  the  Rev.  Franklin  Harjo 
officiating. 

Burial  will  follow  at  Coon  Family  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of 
Pickard-  Swearingen  Funeral  Home  of  Konawa. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2003  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 

January  2,  2003 

Robert  Harjo 

Funeral  services  for  Konawa  resident  Robert  Harjo  are  scheduled  for 
2 p.m.  Saturday  at  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Konawa.  Revs.  Darrell 
Stinnett  and  Dorsey  Nero  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Vamoosa 
Cemetery,  under  the  direction  of  Pickard-Swearingen  Funeral  Home  of  Konawa 

A wake  service  is  scheduled  for  7 p.m.  Friday  at  the  funeral  home. 

Harjo  died  Wednesday,  Jan.  1,  2003  at  Oklahoma  Heart  Center  in 
Oklahoma  City  at  the  age  of  74. 

He  was  born  to  Alec  Harjo  and  Rosie  (Leftwich)  Harjo  on  July  28,  1928 
in  Sasakwa. 

Harjo  was  a lifelong  Seminole  County  resident. 

He  married  Minnie  Ruth  Harjo  on  Oct.  14,  1949  in  Wewoka.  Harjo  was  a 
self-employed  contractor,  was  a veteran  of  the  U.S.  Navy,  and  was  of 
Baptist  faith. 

Harjo  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  six  brothers,  Fesher, 

Albert,  Billy  Joe,  Raymond,  Joe,  and  Roman  Harjo;  and  one  sister,  Missie 
Carpitcher.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Minnie;  one  son.  Bob  Harjo, 


Houston,  Texas;  one  daughter,  Gail  Harjo,  of  the  home;  one  brother, 

Cecil  Harjo,  Sasakwa;  three  grandchildren  and  three  great-grandchildren. 

Casketbearers  will  be  the  Chickasaw  Nation  Honor  Guard.  Honorary 
bearers  will  be  Day  Long,  Donas  Burgess,  and  Lewis  Carpitcher. 

The  Seminole  Producer/Copyright  c.  1999-2000  Arizona  Newspapers  Assn. 

Danuary  2,  2003 

Marie  Dohn  Begay 
April  15,  1935  - Dan.  1,  2003 

Marie  Dohn  Begay,  67,  of  Red  Valley,  Ariz.,  went  home  to  be  with  her 
Heavenly  Father  on  Wednesday  morning,  Dan.  1,  2003.  She  was  born  April  15, 
1935,  at  Mitten  Rock.  She  was  of  the  Tabaaha  clan,  born  for  the 
Naakaidine'e  clan. 

Marie's  homestead  was  in  Red  Valley  (Big  Gap  vicinity),  Ariz.  Her 
livelihood  included  being  a homemaker,  rug  weaver  and  raising  livestock. 
Marie  had  worked  in  the  former  Fairchild  Semi-Conductor  Facility  and  in 
various  restaurants  in  her  younger  years.  Through  her  extended  family  and 
clan  relations,  she  was  well  known  and  respected  for  her  kindness, 
affection,  wisdom  and  caring  personality  which  touched  many  lives.  One  of 
Marie's  favorite  pastimes  was  visiting  with  her  relatives.  She  took  great 
pride  in  her  family  and  extended  family  and  spoke  well  of  all  of  them.  She 
will  be  greatly  missed  by  them. 

She  is  survived  by  her  sons,  Norman  Begay  and  wife,  Bessie,  and  Raybert 
Begaye  and  wife,  Marilou  all  of  Shiprock.  She  was  also  very  close  to  her 
stepchildren  whom  are  children  of  her  late  husband,  Nakai  Chee  Begay:  Dim 
Dohn  Begay,  Dimmy  Begay,  Kenneth  Begay  and  Nellie  Van  Winkle.  She  will 
also  be  greatly  missed  by  her  grandchildren,  Christopher  R.  Begay,  Aaron  R. 
Begay,  Shelly  L.  Begay,  Aldon  R.  Begaye,  Sharon  Begay,  Lenny  Begay  and 
Sherry  Begay.  She  had  nine  great-grandchildren  from  her  two  sons  and 
numerous  grandchildren  from  her  step-children.  She  is  also  survived  by  her 
sisters,  Elizabeth  Talk  and  husband,  Robert  of  Shiprock,  Irene  Kellywood 
of  Hogback,  and  Maiya  Tyrrell  and  husband,  Patrick  of  Albuquerque;  brother, 
Elmer  Benally  and  wife,  Lucille  of  Shiprock;  half -siblings,  Marlene  Dohn 
of  Fruitland,  Carman  D.  Sparks  of  St.  Doseph,  Utah,  Dackie  Benally  of 
Shiprock,  Yvonne  Carvalho  of  Kihei,  Hawaii,  Melvin  Dohn  of  Kirtland  and 
Dohnathan  Dohn  of  Fruitland;  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

Marie  is  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Dohn  Dohn  and  Sophie  Tohtoni 
Dohn;  six  brothers;  a sister;  and  her  husband,  Nakai  Chee  Begay. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  1 p.m.  to  3 p.m.,  today,  Friday,  Dan.  3, 
2003,  at  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  is  Shiprock.  Funeral  services 
will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Saturday,  Dan.  4,  2003,  at  Christ  the  King 
Catholic  Church  in  Shiprock  with  the  Rev.  Dohn  Paul  Sauter  as  celebrant.  A 
rosary  will  be  recited  at  9:30  a.m.  Interment  will  follow  at  the  Shiprock 
Community  Cemetery. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral 
Home  of  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

Frank  Charley 

Sept.  6,  1935  - Dec.  30,  2002 

Frank  Charley,  67,  of  Tocito  passed  away  Monday,  Dec.  30,  2002,  at  San 
Duan  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Farmington.  He  was  born  Sept.  6,  1935,  in 
Tocito  to  Wilber  and  Annie  Charley. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Annie  Charley  of  Farmington;  brother, 

David  Charley  of  Littlewater;  five  sisters,  Irene  C.  Lee  of  Durango,  Colo., 
Daisy  Begay  of  Tocito,  Lillie  Begay  of  Sanostee,  Bonnie  Charley  of 
Kirtland  and  Sally  Yazzie  of  Sanostee. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Wilber  Charley. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Saturday,  Dan.  4,  2003,  at 
Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Chapel  in  Shiprock.  Interment  will  follow 
at  the  Shiprock  Community  Cemetery. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral 
Home  of  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 


January  3,  2003 


Marie  John  Begay 
April  15,  1935  - Jan.  1,  2003 

Marie  John  Begay,  67,  of  Red  Valley,  Ariz.,  went  home  to  be  with  her 
Heavenly  Father  Wednesday,  Jan.  1,  2003.  She  was  born  April  15,  1935,  at 
Mitten  Rock.  She  was  of  the  Tabaaha  clan,  born  for  the  Naakaidine'e  clan. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  today,  Saturday,  Jan.  4,  2003, 
at  Christ  the  King  Catholic  Church  in  Shiprock  with  the  Rev.  John  Paul 
Sauter  as  celebrant.  A rosary  will  be  recited  at  9:30  a.m.  Interment  will 
follow  at  the  Shiprock  Community  Cemetery. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral 
Home  of  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 
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December  30,  2002 
Eugene  Begay  Jr. 

SHEEPSPRING  - Services  for  Eugene  Begay  Jr.,  33,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Tuesday,  Dec.  31  at  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints, 
Sheepspring.  Elder  Young  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Sheepspring 
Cemetery. 

Begay  Jr.  died  Dec.  22  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  June  17,  1969  in  Gallup 
into  the  Folded  Arms  People  Clan  for  the  Mexican  People  Clan. 

Begay  Jr.  attended  Tohatchi  Boarding  School,  Toadlena  Boarding  School 
and  Shiprock  Alternative  School.  He  was  a member  of  the  Native  American 
Church.  His  hobbies  included  making  dreamcatchers,  playing  volleyball, 
basketball,  drawing  and  listening  to  music. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Delsonto  Allen,  Dewayne  Allen  of  Newcomb, 
Alonzo  Begay  and  Andrius  Begay  of  Mesa,  Ariz.;  parents,  Marie  and  Eugene 
Begay  Sr.  of  Sheepsprings;  Marvin  D.  Begay  of  Sheepsprings;  sisters. 
Marietta  Begay  of  Upper  Fruitland  and  Eugenia  Shorty  of  Ojo  Amarillo. 

Begay  Jr.  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  son,  Alexander  Morris  Begay,  and 
grandparents,  Rita  and  Dewozzie  Begay,  Daisy  Sherman,  and  Alexander 
Morris . 

Pallbearers  were  Leonard  Joe,  Alfred  Shorty,  Thomas  Yazzie,  Delsanto 
Allen,  Michael  Watchman  and  Wayne  Begay. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Sheepsprings  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Charlene  A.  King 

FORT  DEFIANCE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Charlene  King,  40,  will  be  announced 
at  a later  date. 

King  died  Dec.  27.  She  was  born  March  25,  1962  in  Ganado,  Ariz.  into  the 
Red  Running  into  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Near  by  the  Water  People 
Clan . 

Paul  L.  Lee  Sr. 

SANDERS,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Paul  Lee  Sr.,  68,  will  be  announced  at  a 
later  date. 

Lee  Sr.  died  Dec.  27  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Nov.  18,  1934  in  Sunrise, 
Ariz.  into  the  Redhouse  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People  Clan. 
Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

January  5,  2003 

Mark  Billie  Sr. 

RED  ROCK  - Graveside  services  for  Mark  Billie  Sr.,  79,  will  be  held  at 
10  a.m.,  Monday,  Jan.  6 at  the  Gallup  City  Cemetery.  Evangelist  Tom  White 
will  officiate. 

Billie  Sr.  died  Dec.  30  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  May  12,  1923  in  Red  Rock 
into  the  Yellow  Meadow  People  Clan  for  the  Black  Streak  Forest  People  Clan. 
Billie  Sr.  was  a Red  Rock  Chapter  Official,  Bi-State  Care  Provider,  Head 


Start  Foster  Grandparent,  Traditional  Counselor  for  NCI  and  NAC  Roadman. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Elsie  Billie  of  Red  Rock;  sons,  Bronson 
Billie  of  Denver,  Rick  Billie  of  Prewitt,  Thomas  Billie  and  Benson  Billie 
both  of  Red  Rock;  daughters,  Betty  Nez  of  Gallup,  Gloria  Billie  of  Church 
Rock,  Mollie  Billie  and  Lanora  Billie  both  of  Red  Rock;  sister,  Yiltani 
Bah  Lee  Wilson  of  Red  Rock;  33  grandchildren  and  28  great-grandchildren. 
Billie  Sr.  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  son,  Mark  Billie  Dr. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Benson  Billie,  Rick  Billie,  Peter  Benally,  Benjamin 
Billie,  Harrison  Dim  and  Herman  Louie. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Red  Rock  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Herbert  Charles  Blatchford  Dr. 

GALLUP  - Graveside  services  for  Herbert  Blatchford,  Dr.,  49,  will  be 
held  at  1 p.m.,  Monday,  Dan.  6 at  Fort  Defiance  Cemetery.  Phillip  A.  Nez 
will  officiate. 

Blatchford  died  Dec.  24  in  Los  Lunas.  He  was  born  Dune  10,  1953  in 
Shiprock  into  the  Yucca  Strung  Out  People  Clan  for  the  Mud  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  son.  Charleston  Parker  of  Albuquerque;  daughters, 
Dacqueline  Parker  of  Tohatchi;  mother,  Christine  Paquin  of  Gallup; 
brother,  Stephen  Blatchford  of  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.  and  one  grandchild. 

Blatchford  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Herbert  C.  Blatchford  Sr 
and  grandparents.  Dames  and  Allie  Nahkai  and  Walter  and  Pauline 
Blatchford . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Charleston  Parker,  Stephen  Blatchford,  Samuel 
Blatchford,  Raymond  Hamilton,  Phillip  A.  Nez  and  Vernie  Bia. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Marty  Doseph  Valdo 

GRANTS  - Services  for  Marty  Valdo,  19,  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.,  Tuesday, 
Dan.  7 at  First  Baptist  Church,  Grants.  Pastor  Robert  Hooks  will  officiate 
Burial  will  follow  at  Grants  Cemetery. 

Valdo  died  Dan.  1,  2003  in  Prewitt.  He  was  born  May  3,  1983  in  Gallup 
into  the  Hairy  People  Clan  for  the  Acoma-Hopi  People  Clan. 

Valdo  graduated  from  Grants  High  School  in  2001.  He  was  currently 
employed  with  Taco  Bell,  Grants.  His  hobby  was  music. 

Survivors  include  his  parents.  Dean  Dohnson-Sarracino  and  stepfather 
Leroy  Sarracino  of  Grants  and  father  Brian  Valdo;  brother,  Melvin  Valdo 
of  Grants;  sister,  Brenda  Valdo  of  Grants;  grandparents,  Morty  and  Etta 
Dohnson  of  Prewitt  and  Doe  Valdo  Sr.  of  McCartys. 

Valdo  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  sister,  Sarah  Dohnson  Valdo  and 
grandmother,  Marjorie  Valdo. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Kyle  Honeyestewa,  Franklin  Dames,  Gerald  King,  Shawn 
Lewis,  Dustin  Maag  and  Ivan  Payton. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  First  Baptist  Church,  Grants. 

Mt.  Taylor  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Gallup  Independent. 

Danuary  1,  2003 

Amy  Kaiyou 

BLACKFOOT  - Amy  Kaiyou,  77,  of  Fort  Hall  died  Monday,  December  30,  2002, 
at  the  Portneuf  Medical  Center  West  in  Pocatello. 

Traditional  burial  services  will  be  held  2:00  p.m.  Monday,  Danuary  6, 
2003  at  the  Gibson  Cemetery. 

A full  obituary  and  further  funeral  information  will  be  announced  by  the 
Hawker,  Hill  Funeral  Home. 

Danuary  4,  2003 

Amy  Bell  Kaiyou 

FORT  HALL:  Amy  Bell  Kaiyou,  77,  of  Fort  Hall,  passed  away  Monday, 


December  30,  2882,  at  the  Portneuf  Medical  Center  west  of  Pocatello.  She 
was  the  twelfth  child  of  16  children  born  to  Charlie  Bell  and  Annie  Bitt 
Bell  at  Fort  Hall,  Idaho. 

She  attended  school  at  Fort  Hall  Elementary,  then  sent  to  Chemawa  Indian 
School  in  Oregon,  then  returned  home  to  attend  Blackfoot  High  School.  She 
also  attended  the  Good  Shepherd  Mission  School. 

She  enjoyed  doing  beadwork,  tanning  hides  and  sewed  tradition  Indian 
regalia.  She  loved  to  travel  to  pow-wow,  selling  and  trading  beadwork, 
watching  her  children  and  grandchildren  dance. 

She  participated  in  parades  and  also  appeared  in  a film  with  Roy  Rogers 
in  Las  Vegas,  Nevada,  in  her  younger  years,  she  fished  and  enjoyed  hunting 
and  cooking,  gardening  and  plants. 

She  was  also  a 4-H  club  leader  in  home  economics  and  beadwork.  She  was  a 
Sunday  school  teacher  at  the  Assembly  of  God  Church  and  was  a 
superintendent  at  the  Eastern  Idaho  State  Fair  for  the  Indian  Department 
for  many  years. 

She  was  an  accomplished  horseback  rider  and  rodeo  queen. 

She  was  employed  by  the  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribe  in  the  enrollment  for  10 

years  and  also  at  the  old  blouse  factory.  She  also  worked  during  the 

potato  harvest  and  helped  her  father  with  the  ranch. 

She  was  a member  of  the  Assembly  of  God  Church  and  also  attended  the 

First  American  Gospel  Church. 

She  is  survived  by  one  sister.  Rev.  Ramona  B.  Walema  (Theodore  Walema). 
She  is  also  survived  by  maternal  son  Phillip  Kaiyou  Jr.,  maternal  grandson 
Chase  G.  Currie  of  Fort  Hall,  whom  she  had  permanent  guardianship  of  a 
raised  as  a son. 

She  is  survived  by  daughters  Berra  J.  Coby,  Ogden,  Utah,  Jennifer  Kaiyou, 
Fort  Hall,  Karynn  Kaiyou,  Fort  Hall,  maternal  granddaughter  Sheena  N. 
Currie,  Fort  Hall,  whom  she  had  permanent  guardianship  of  and  raised  as 
her  own  child. 

Also,  survived  by  many  close  relatives  near  and  far;  many  grandchildren 
and  great  grandchildren,  great-great  grandchildren. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband  Phillip  Kaiyou  Sr.,  three  sons 
Delford  D.  Dick,  Dennis  A.  Kaiyou,  Blaine  Kaiyou,  two  daughters  Dorothea  E. 
Coby,  Harriett  L.  Kaiyou  and  several  grandchildren  and  great  grandchildren . 

Funeral  services  will  beat  the  Assembly  of  God  Church  in  Fort  Hall 
officiated  by  Rev.  Harry  Coffman  of  Portland,  Ore.,  on  Monday,  January  6, 
2003,  at  1 p.m. 

Viewing  will  be  at  the  Amy  Kaiyou  residence  on  West  Agency  and  Batt  Lane 
in  Fort  Hall  until  burial. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Idaho  State  Journal/Pocatello,  ID. 

January  1,  2003 
Anna  Morrison  Clubfoot 

BUSBY  - Anna  Morrison  Clubfoot,  80,  of  Busby,  passed  away  Sunday, 

Dec.  29.  2003,  in  the  Billings  St.  Vincent  Healthcare. 

Mahe'yoneh'wohsa  "Praying  Angel"  was  born  April  12,  1922,  on  the  Rosebud 
Creek  near  Busby,  a daughter  of  John  Teeth  and  Edith  Killsnight  Roman  Nose. 
She  grew  up  and  received  her  early  education  in  the  Busby  area.  She  was  a 
descendent  of  the  Sand  Creek  massacre. 

Anna  was  given  in  a traditional  Cheyenne  wedding  ceremony,  when  her 
husband-to-be  David  Morrison,  Sr.  gave  several  horses  to  her  father  in 
1944.  The  happy  couple  lived  in  the  Birney  and  Busby  area.  Mr.  Morrison 
died  in  1975. 

She  married  James  Clubfoot  on  March  31,  1978,  and  the  couple  lived  near 
Busby.  Mr.  Clubfoot  died  on  Nov.  18,  2003. 

She  was  a member  of  the  Pentecostal  Church.  She  worked  for  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  Guild  Arts  and  Crafts  as  a beading  instructor.  Her  beadwork  and 
traditional  Cheyenne  Indian  Dolls  are  well  known  all  over  the  world.  She 
was  awarded  an  Honorary  Associate  of  Arts  degree  in  education  from  Dull 
Knife  Memorial  College  because  of  her  expertise  in  Cheyenne  culture. 

Anna  enjoyed  cooking,  gardening  and  raising  her  chickens,  as  well  as 
caring  for  her  sister's  children  and  grandchildren. 


A son,  Charles  Morrison;  stepdaughter  Minnie  Ragsdale;  brothers  Clarence 
Medicine  Top,  Earl,  Frank  and  Logan  Teeth;  and  sisters,  Sylvia  White  Dirt, 
Elsie  and  Blanche  Teeth,  preceded  Anna  in  death. 

Survivors  include  her  daughter,  Linda  Morrison  of  Crow  Agency;  two  sons, 
David  (Beth)  Morrison,  Dr.  of  Busby  and  Mervin  (Barbara)  Morrison  of  Miles 
City;  her  adopted  son.  Sterling  Watan  of  Crow  Agency;  her  sister.  Pearl 
Wolfblack  of  Busby;  her  stepchildren,  Allen  (Barbara)  Clubfoot  of  Muddy 
Creek,  Adeline  Fox  and  Rosalie  (Arnold)  Birdwoman  of  Lame  Deer,  Cornelia 
Yazzie  of  Washington,  Rubena  Linyard  of  Egypt,  Claire  (Lois)  Clubfoot  and 
Lorraine  Four  Colors  of  Billings;  12  grandchildren  and  nine  great- 
grandchildren and  three  great-great-grandchildren. 

Wake  services  will  be  held  7 p.m.  Thursday,  Dan.  2,  2003,  in  the  Busby 
Pentecostal  Church  of  God.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  10  a.m.  Friday, 
Dan.  3,  in  the  Church.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Morrison  Family 
Cemetery.  Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the 
arrangements . 

Edith  Pickett 

CROW  AGENCY  - Edith  Ann  "Shirley"  Pickett,  60,  of  Crow  Agency,  went  on 
to  be  with  the  Lord,  Monday  evening,  Dec.  30,  2003,  in  the  Crow  IHS 
Hospital . 

Shirley  was  born  May  2,  1942,  in  Crow  Agency,  a daughter  of  Alexander 
Woodtick  Plain  Feather  and  Mary  Other  Blackbird  and  was  raised  by  Francis 
and  Myrtle  Rock  Sr.  in  the  Pryor  area.  She  was  given  her  Indian  name, 
IISHBALAUPABAXBAESH,  "Sacred  Cedar,"  by  Bob  Spotted  Arm.  She  received  her 
early  education  at  the  St.  Charles  Mission  and  completed  her  education  at 
Edgar  High  School 

She  was  a member  of  Greasy  Mouth  Clan,  Ties  the  Bundle  Clan,  child  of 
Big  Lodge  and  a Bad  War  Deed's  child.  She  was  also  a member  of  the  Native 
American  Church  and  Sun  Dance  Society. 

Shirley  was  united  in  marriage  to  Robert  T.  Pickett  on  Dec.  26,  1963,  in 
Sheridan,  Wyo.,  and  the  couple  made  their  home  in  Crow  Agency. 

She  worked  as  a teacher's  aide  for  the  Crow  Headstart  for  many  years  and 
later  as  a Community  Health  Representative  for  Tribal  Health. 

Shirley  was  a traditional  healer  and  gifted  massager  who  assisted  many 
families  with  her  talents.  She  enjoyed  traditional  Crow  handgames  and 
arrow  throwing  events  and  was  known  for  her  beadwork. 

Her  son,  Rodney  Rock;  brother,  Cedric  Plainfeather;  adopted  sister, 
Marlene  Rides  Horse;  and  adopted  brother,  Francis  Rock,  Dr.,  preceded 
Shirley  in  death. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Robert  Pickett;  a daughter,  LeeAnn 
(Dackson)  Pretty  on  Top  of  Lodge  Grass;  her  sons,  Earl  Leo  Rock  of  Pryor, 
Orin  (Diane)  Pickett  of  Garryowen,  Robert  C.  Pickett,  Dr.  and  Sheldon  Dean 
Pickett  of  Crow  Agency;  grandson  whom  she  raised  as  her  own,  Alexander 
Dames  Pickett;  two  granddaughters,  Corina  and  LaChelle  Pickett,  whom  she 
also  raised  as  her  own;  her  sisters.  Ruby  Plain  Feather  of  Pryor  and  Dudy 
(Art)  Bryant  of  Billings;  her  brothers,  Lee  (Doris)  Plain  Feather,  Daniel 
G.  (Mary  Ruth)  Plain  Feather,  Merle  (Elizabeth)  Plain  Feather  and  Roland 
(Kathy)  Plain  Feather  of  Pryor;  adopted  brother,  Melvin  (Elsie)  Pretty 
Paint  of  Dunmore;  her  aunt,  Amy  Chief  Goes  Out  Chief  Stick  of  Rocky  Boy; 
adopted  sisters,  Ramona  Backbone  and  Deanna  LaForge  of  Lodge  Grass, 

Shirleen  Glenn  of  Pryor,  Lavern  Costa  of  Billings  and  Nettie  White  of  Crow 
Agency;  her  adopted  mother,  Ruth  Alden;  nine  adopted  children,  D.D. 

Pickett,  III,  Kama  Yarlott,  Amy  (Cody)  Ware,  Lisa  Left  Hand,  Nalaina 
Blaine,  Nyla  Blaine,  Dennifer  Shane,  Benjamin  Ascenio  and  Dave  Peterson; 
her  10  grandchildren,  Lance,  Mary,  Doshua,  Dacklyn,  LaNaya,  Alex,  LaChelle, 
Corina,  Dohnson  and  Cedric;  three  great-grandchildren . Her  extended  family 
includes  the  Bulltail,  Birdhat,  Flatmouth,  Attimoiya,  Stops,  Dawes,  Rides 
Horse,  Stewart,  Little  Owl  and  Red  Wolf  families. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  11  a.m.  Friday.  Dan.  3,  in  the  Bullis 
Funeral  Chapel.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Crow  Agency  Cemetery.  Bullis 
Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 


Danuary  3,  2003 


Wamblee  Alex  Spotted  Elk 

LAME  DEER  - Wamblee  Alex  Spotted  Elk  "Hetanena-hkohe, " age  16,  of  Lame 
Deer,  entered  the  spirit  world  Ian.  1,  2003,  near  his  home,  due  to 
exposure . 

Wamblee  was  born  the  son  of  Anthony  Wolf  Name  and  Adeline  Spotted  Elk  on 
Duly  27,  1986,  in  Billings.  He  grew  up  and  was  attending  school  in  Lame 
Deer.  Wamblee  enjoyed  playing  basketball,  running  and  hunting.  He  was  a 
great-great-grandson  of  Chief  Spotted  Elk  and  Chief  Little  Wolf  and  also  a 
direct  paternal  descendent  of  Dull  Knife.  Wamblee  respected  the  Cheyenne 
ways  and  was  eager  to  learn  more  about  the  culture  and  his  ancestry.  His 
favorite  uncle  was  Vernon  Bull  Coming  who  was  teaching  him  about  the 
traditional  ways.  Wamblee  was  a member  of  the  Native  American  Church  and 
the  Kit  Fox  Society. 

Wamblee  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Adeline  Spotted  Elk  and  stepfather 
Doe  Wooden  Legs  of  Lame  Deer;  his  father,  Anthony  Wolf  Name;  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  Shawn  Wolf  Name,  Shannon  Wolf  Name,  Cecely  Wolf  Name,  Tony 
Wolf  Name  Dr.,  Dames  Wolf  Name,  Tyson  Killsontop  and  Asa  Killsontop.  He  is 
also  survived  by  his  grandparents,  Martha  and  Wilbur  Wolf  Name;  his  aunts 
and  uncles,  Vernon  and  Rhoda  Bull  Coming,  Floyd  and  Helen  Yellow  Robe, 

Steve  and  Linda  Brady,  Lenora  Wolf  Name,  Hank  Wolf  Name,  Gary  Wolf  Name 
and  Rick  and  Danet  Wolf  Name. 

Wamblee  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents.  Fern  and  Alex  Spotted 
Elk. 

Funeral  services  will  be  on  Saturday,  Dan.  4,  at  10  a.m.,  at  the  Spotted 
Elk  family  residence  in  Lame  Deer.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Spotted  Elk 
Family  Cemetery  near  Lame  Deer.  A wake  service  will  be  on  Friday,  Dan.  3, 
at  the  Spotted  Elk  home  in  Lame  Deer. 

Stevenson  & Sons  Funeral  Home  of  Forsyth  is  in  charge  of  the 
arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

Danuary  6,  2003 

Gilbert  Allen  Spotted  Bear  II 

BROWNING  --  Gilbert  Allen  Spotted  Bear  II,  23,  of  Browning,  a cook,  died 
Thursday  in  a car  accident  north  of  Missoula.  His  rosary  is  7 p.m.  today 
at  Eagle  Shields.  His  funeral  is  1 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Eagle  Shields,  with 
burial  in  Grounds  Cemetery. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Gilbert  and  Gayann  Spotted  Bear;  a 
brother,  Marcus  Eugene  Spotted  Bear;  and  his  grandparents,  Eugene  and 
Gerti  Heavy  Runner,  all  of  Browning. 

Levi  Alan  Middle  Rider 

BROWNING  --  Levi  Alan  Middle  Rider,  28,  a Browning  rancher,  died  of 
injuries  received  in  an  automobile  accident  Saturday  south  of  Browning. 

Rosary  is  7 p.m.  Thursday  at  Little  Flower  Parish.  Funeral  Mass  is  11  a. 
m.  Friday  at  the  parish  with  burial  in  Willow  Creek  Cemetery.  Day  Family 
Funeral  Home  is  handling  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  a fiance',  Gwenda  Bouttier;  a daughter,  Elena  Middle 
Rider;  parents  Floyd  and  Eva  Middle  Rider;  sisters  Marie  Stripped  Squirrel, 
Lee  Ann  Host,  Carol  Middle  Rider  and  Barbra  Davis  all  of  Browning;  and 
brothers  Derry  Middle  Rider,  Desse  Middle  Rider,  Garry  Middle  Rider,  Keith 
Seveille,  Dohn  Seveille,  Toby  Seveille  and  George  Seveille,  all  of 
Browning. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
Danuary  2,  2003 

Plain  Woman  "Naatoysinopaakii"  Holy  Fox  Woman 

"A  dream  to  fly  and  soar  with  the  eagles " 

Doyce's  dream  has  come  true.  The  Creator  in  His  infinite  wisdom  called 
home  our  sister,  mother,  wife,  grandmother,  aunt,  cousin,  and  friend, 
December  27,  2002  at  the  Cardston  Auxiliary  Unit  at  the  age  of  45  years. 


A Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  ST.  MARY'S  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION  CHURCH, 
Blood  Reserve,  on  Friday,  January  3,  2003  from  5:00  P.M.  to  11:00  P.M. 
with  Reverend  Les  Kwiatkowski  O.M.I.  officiating. 

A Funeral  Mass  will  be  celebrated  at  ST.  MARY'S  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION 
CHURCH,  Blood  Reserve,  on  Saturday,  January  4,  2003  at  11:00  A.M.  with 
Reverend  Les  Kwiatkowski  O.M.I.  Celebrant. 

Interment  to  follow  at  St.  Paul's  Cemetery. 

January  4,  2003 

Mary  Bernadette  (Penny)  Napope 

"Our  most  loving  memories  of  our  dear  departed  Sister,  Mother,  Daughter, 
and  Grandmother . " 

MARY  BERNADETTE  (PENNY)  NAPOPE  passed  away  peacefully  in  her  sleep  at 
the  Lethbridge  Regional  Hospital  on  Monday,  December  30,  2002  after  a long 
and  courageous  battle  with  cancer. 

She  was  born  on  the  One  Arrow  Reserve,  Saskatchewan  on  May  8,  1949  to 
Jean  and  Mary  Napope.  In  1959  she  moved  to  the  Lethbridge  area,  where  she 
resided  until  her  passing. 

She  is  survived  by  her  daughter  Denise  of  Athabasca;  son  Mathew  of 
Lethbridge;  three  brothers  Emile  Napope  (Edwardine)  of  Lethbridge,  Kenny 
Napope  (Nancy)  of  Brocket,  and  Martin  Napope  of  Taber;  three  sisters 
Yvonne  Dunkley  of  Vancouver,  Ruth  Theresa  Whiskey  Jack  Gedeon  of  Coalhurst, 
and  Cathy  Napope  (Earnest)  of  Edmonton. 

She  was  predeceased  by  her  parents  Jean  Marie  Napope  and  Mary  Rose 
Napope;  three  sisters  Sarah  Prosper,  Josephine  Prosper,  and  Elizabeth 
Webb;  one  brother  Joseph  Napope;  and  niece  Ursula  Lee  Whiskeyjack. 

Bernadette  was  a caring  person  who  loved  living  a quiet  life  and 
cherished  life  each  day  with  her  longtime  companion  Bert  Johnson  of 
Coaldale . 

We  will  miss  you  now  and  forever  "however  we  shall  meet  again  in  the  bye 
and  by." 

A Funeral  Service  will  be  held  at  1:00  p.m.  on  Monday,  January  6,  2003 
at  MARTIN  BROS.  RIVERVIEW  CHAPEL,  610  - 4 Street  South,  Lethbridge  with 
Father  Tim  Boyle  officiating. 

Copyright  c.  2000  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 

"RE : Nilak  (Fresh  Water  Sea  Ice)  Butler"  

Date:  Sat,  04  Jan  2003  03:19:11  -1100 
From:  "Lisa  Dillon"  <lisa_dillon@hotmail . com 
Sub j : passing  of  great  woman 

Mailing-List:  Frostys  Amerindian  <frostysamerindian@yahoogroups.com 

This  woman  planted  seeds  of  courage  those  roots  will  never  weaken  never! 
memories  will  not  allow  it.... Lisa  D. . . . 

Original  Message  

From:  "LORRAINE  REKMANS"  <lrekmans@nafaforestry . org 

In  Loving  Memory 

Nilak  (Fresh  Water  Sea  Ice)  Butler 
September  3,  1953-December  26,  2002 
By  Winona  LaDuke 

Nilak  Butler,  renowned  human  rights  and  environmental  activist,  actress, 
singer,  sister  and  auntie  to  many  passed  onto  the  spirit  world  on  December 
26,  2002  at  the  age  of  49.  Nilak  died  after  a two  and  a half  year  battle 
with  ovarian  cancer. 

She  was  an  amazing  presence  to  all  that  knew  her,  whether  it  was  her 
strong  and  clear  voice  singing  in  the  sweat  lodge  or  the  political  clarity 
and  determination  she  voiced  in  her  organizing.  Nilak  will  be  remembered 
for  so  much.  Born  in  Alaska  into  an  Inuit  family,  she  was  adopted  out  as 
an  infant.  She  traveled  the  road  of  many  of  her  generation,  from  foster 
home  to  adoptive  home  to  foster  home,  eventually  ending  up  finding  her  way 


back  to  Indian  Country.  On  that  path,  she  starred  in  the  movie  "White 
Dawn",  a period  movie  where  she  played  a young  Inuit  woman  who  had 
befriended  explorers  in  the  region.  It  was  in  making  "White  Dawn"  that 
Nilak  discovered  her  own  Inuit  ancestry.  In  1974,  she  returned  to  Los 
Angeles  and  while  performing  in  the  play  Savages,  she  met  members  of  AIM 
and  joined  the  movement. 

Nilak  (until  that  time  known  as  Kelly  lean  McCormick)  met  Dino  Butler,  a 
Rogue  River  Tututni  and  AIM  activist  at  the  take  over  of  the  Abby  on  the 
Menominee  Reservation  in  Wisconsin.  They  married  and  together,  continued 
their  work  in  defending  Native  rights.  The  two  ended  up  that  fateful  day 
of  Dune  26,  1975  in  Oglala  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  where  FBI 
agents  came  upon  the  Dumping  Bull  Tiosapaye  land,  and  a shoot  out  ensued. 
When  the  firefight  ended  two  FBI  agents  and  AIM  member  Doe  Stuntz  were 
dead.  Nilak's  life,  like  many  others,  was  marked  by  that  event,  with  much 
of  her  subsequent  life  spent  defending  political  prisoners  and  working  on 
court  cases  for  human  rights  and  the  rights  of  Native  people. 

She  was  a founding  mother  of  many  organizations  including  the  Indigenous 
Women's  Network  and  the  Indigenous  Environmental  Network.  In  the  1990s, 
she  turned  towards  more  land  and  environmental  work,  working  for  some 
years  in  the  community  of  Point  Flope  in  Alaska,  which  had  been  ravaged  by 
nuclear  materials  placed  there  by  the  Department  of  Defense  as  an 
experiment  to  test  radioactive  accumulation  in  lichen,  caribou  and  humans. 

Returning  to  her  Inuit  territory  seemed  to  steel  her  determination  to 
work  on  environmental  justice  issues.  Fler  work  as  the  Nuclear  Free  Native 
Lands  Campaigner  for  Greenpeace  and  her  many  years  of  work  for  the 
Indigenous  Environmental  Network  on  community  organizing  initiatives 
allowed  her  to  do  what  she  did  best-  bring  people  together  and  strengthen 
communities . 

Nilak  had  a wide  spectrum  of  skills,  from  coordinating  event  logistics 
to  developing  innovative  local,  national  and  international  strategies.  She 
stood  for  an  inclusive  process  that  insured  groups  and/or  communities 
organically  made  and  owned  their  own  decisions.  Nilak  could  cut  to  the 
chase,  clearly  state  what  she  saw  happening  and  put  the  options  for 
solving  problems  out  on  the  table.  That  was  her  special  gift.  As  a result, 
the  language  she  used,  from  press  releases  to  resolutions,  was  always 
proactive.  She  brought  these  gifts  with  her  in  her  work  across  the 
continent  and  world,  from  Geneva  to  Nevada  to  Ecuador,  Minnesota  and  the 
Philippines . 

Despite  the  very  serious  responsibility  she  felt  toward  her  work,  Nilak 
knew  how  to  have  fun.  She  loved  to  cook  and  eat  good  food,  wear  beautiful 
clothes  she  got  at  a bargain,  watch  good  movies  and  dance  to  soul  and  R&B 
music.  She  paid  incredulous  attention  to  detail  in  her  crafts  she  loved 
to  create.  Fler  beadwork,  needlepoint  and  sewing  are  all  works  of  art. 

She  had  a fire  for  life  and  a passion  for  living.  She  did  all  she  could 
to  beat  the  odds  of  having  cancer  because  she  embraced  and  enjoyed  this 
life,  and  because  she  wanted  to  continue  giving  of  herself. 

Fler  illness  was  largely  a consequence  of  her  circumstances.  Nilak  fell 
through  the  cracks  of  American  society.  Nilak  did  not  have  access  to 
Indian  Health  Service  facilities  as  she  was  not  an  enrolled  member  of  a 
federally  recognized  tribe--  a circumstance  of  adoption.  And,  Nilak,  at 
the  time  she  became  ill,  did  not  have  health  insurance,  like  many  others, 
and  was  consequently  forced  to  wait  for  her  healthcare  until  such  time  as 
these  issues  were  resolved.  Nilak  viewed  her  illness  much  as  a mirror  of 
the  illness  of  Mother  Earth:  toxified,  ill  cared  for,  and  challenged  with 
constant  crises.  She  challenged  all  to  work  harder  to  defend  Mother  Earth, 
and  to  care  for  each  other  in  difficult  times,  now  and  in  the  future. 

She  will  be  remembered  as  a talented  artist  and  actress,  caring  auntie 
and  sister,  committed,  determined  and  honest  activist  and  a woman  who  not 
only  survived  but  overcame  many  daunting  challenges  in  her  life.  Nilak 
surpassed  all  medical  predictions  and  expectations,  just  as  she  surmounted 
all  the  barriers  in  her  life.  She  truly  lived  her  life  in  a good  way.  She 
is  missed  in  her  passing.  Her  body  rests  now,  but  her  strong  spirit  and 
the  teachings  she  left  remain  with  us. 

Nilak  is  survived  by  her  brothers  Dohn  Trudell,  Dino  Butler,  Robert 
Butler,  Bruce  Ellison,  Tom  Goldtooth  and  Tyler  Barlow,  her  auntie  Danet 


McCloud,  her  sisters  Johnella  Sanchez,  Tawna  Sanchez,  Bernadette  Zambrano, 
Pam  Tau  Lee,  Gina  Picaldo,  Ursula  Chance,  Mililani  Trask,  Hill  Nunokawa, 
Trisha  Iordan,  Madeline  Sahme,  Laura  Booth,  Winona  LaDuke,  Lori  Pourier, 
Faye  Brown,  Dan  Stevens,  Leanne  LaBar,  Shelly  Vendiola,  Adelle  Ratt,  Amy 
Ray  and  Emily  Saliers,  her  nieces  little  Nilak  (Nilak  Elliot),  Sage 
Trudell,  Song  Trudell,  Star  Trudell,  Waseyabin  Kapashesit,  Sasha  Brown  and 
Ana  Goldtooth,  her  nephews  Coup  Trudell,  Tikaan  Trudell  and  Ajuak 
Kapashesit,  her  grandniece  Tinan  Trudell,  her  grandnephews  Eli  Cruz 
Trudell  and  Levi  Elliot  and  many  close  friends  and  relatives. 

A Celebration  of  Nilak  Butler's  Life  is  planned  for  Saturday,  February 
15  in  Laytonville,  California  at  Flarwood  Hall  beginning  at  1:00  PM.  For 
more  information,  please  visit  www.johntrudell.com 

"Today  this  world  is  a lesser  place.  Today  the  next  world  is  better 
place.  While  we  grieve  Nilak' s leaving  this  reality,  the  ancestors  rejoice 
at  Nilak' s arrival  in  the  ancestral  reality.  Nilak  was,  is  and  will 
always  be  a part  of  us.  In  the  way  of  spirit,  we  are  fortunate  in  that  we 
now  know  the  name  of  one  of  our  spirit  helpers,  Nilak  Butler.  The  circle 
continues."  --John  Trudell 
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Chehalis  Indian  artist  noted  for  basket  weaving  dies 
By  ROB  CARSON 
The  News  Tribune 
January  04,  2003 

Hazel  Pete,  a Chehalis  Indian  artist  noted  for  reviving  the  traditional 
arts  of  Native  American  culture,  died  Thursday  at  her  home  on  the  Chehalis 
Indian  Reservation  near  Oakville.  She  was  88. 

Pete  was  most  noted  for  her  basket  weaving,  a pursuit  that  brought  her 
international  acclaim.  But  she  also  orchestrated  a renaissance  of  other 
aspects  of  tribal  culture,  ranging  from  oral  traditions  to  traditional 
ceremonies,  rituals,  foods  and  clothing." 

She  was  a former  faculty  member  of  The  Evergreen  State  College,  and  she 
held  degrees  from  Evergreen  and  the  University  of  Washington. 

During  the  1995-96  school  year,  she  served  as  a Daniel  3.  Evans  Chair 
Scholar  at  Evergreen.  In  2001,  Gov.  Gary  Locke  presented  her  with  the 
Governor's  Heritage  Arts  Award. 

Pete  was  born  March  21,  1914,  in  a large  one-room  house  near  the 
confluence  of  the  Chehalis  and  Black  rivers.  Her  father,  Frank  Pete,  was  a 
farmer  and  logger  who  also  worked  for  the  Chehalis  Tribal  Police  and  for 
Cushman  Indian  School  in  Tacoma.  Harriet  Bobb,  her  mother,  was  a 
descendant  of  the  now  extinct  Kwalhioqua  Indian  Tribe. 

At  age  4,  Pete  began  attending  a government  day  school  on  the  Chehalis 
reservation.  Subsequently  she  enrolled  in  the  Indian  boarding  school  on 
the  Tulalip  reservation,  and  in  1932  graduated  from  Chemawa  Indian  High 
School  at  Salem,  Ore. 

Honored  as  the  school's  outstanding  art  student,  she  was  encouraged  to 
attend  a special  art  school  at  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico.  There  she  spent  an 
additional  two  years  studying  Indian  arts  and  crafts  at  what  is  today 
known  as  the  Institute  of  American  Indian  Arts. 

Born  at  a time  of  forced  assimilation,  Pete  was  determined  that  her 
children  and  grandchildren  would  have  pride  in  their  Indian  heritage.  Her 
life  work  was  focused  on  enabling  Indians  to  succeed  with  confidence  in 


school,  most  especially  to  finish  high  school  and  enter  college. 

She  worked  on  many  aspects  of  this  issue,  teaching  Indian  art  and 
history,  lecturing  on  Indian  history  and  culture  of  the  Pacific  Northwest 
as  well  as  assisting  tribal  communities  to  reclaim  traditional  basketry 
knowledge  and  skills. 

Pete  became  "kiyah"  ("grandmother")  to  a large  extended  family,  teaching 
the  techniques  of  gathering  and  processing  basketry  materials,  weaving  of 
cedar  bark  clothing  and  clam  baskets  and  making  cattail  mats.  She  also 
taught  children  about  Chehalis  designs  and  language. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday  at  the  Swede  Hall  in  Rochester. 
Internment  will  follow  in  the  Chehalis  Tribal  Cemetery  on  the  Chehalis 
reservation . 

Rob  Carson:  253-597-8693 
rob . carson@mail . tribnet . com 
Copyright  c.  2002  Tacoma  News,  Inc. 
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Cherokee  reservation  mourns  fire  casualties 

By  Tammy  Dones 

Dec.  30,  2002  10:27  p.m. 

CHEROKEE  - lames  Daniel  Arch  called  his  grandfather  late  Friday  night  to 
confirm  rabbit  hunting  plans  for  6 a.m.  Saturday. 

But  when  morning  dawned,  Ted  Rose  instead  was  walking  away  from  the 
smoldering  remains  of  a house  fire  that  killed  his  only  grandson,  13-year- 
old  "3.D."  Arch,  his  5-year-old  granddaughter,  Lauran,  and  his  daughter- 
in-law,  Glenda,  40. 

"By  6 o'clock,  the  house  was  pretty  well  gone,"  Rose  said  Monday  as  his 
family  prepared  for  the  vigil  that  would  precede  the  family's  burial.  "We 
lost  our  grandkids  and  our  daughter-in  law.  I can't  imagine  what  my  son  is 
going  through . " 

lames  Arch  and  his  11-year  old  daughter,  lasmine,  escaped  the  fire  that 
swept  through  their  vinyl-sided,  wood-frame  house  early  Saturday  morning. 

Rose  said  his  phone  rang  around  4:20  Saturday  morning,  and  lasmine  was 
on  the  other  end  of  the  line. 

"She  said,  'Come  get  me  Papaw,  my  house  is  on  fire,'"  he  said. 

Rose  rushed  the  quarter-mile  to  his  son's  house  on  Stillwell  Branch  Road. 
Flames  already  were  consuming  the  roof. 

"Two  (firemen)  tried  to  go  in  and  rescue  the  family,"  Cherokee  Assistant 
Fire  Chief  Mernie  Taylor  said.  "They  got  into  the  living  room,  but  that 
was  as  far  as  they  could  go.  The  roof  was  sagging  and  it  was  too  hot." 

Glenda  Arch  died  on  the  second  floor  of  her  house  with  her  daughter  and 
son . 

"She  loved  her  kids,"  Rose  said.  "They  come  before  everything.  She  took 
care  of  her  kids." 

It  took  firefighters  several  hours  to  extinguish  the  blaze,  and  Taylor 
said  they  remained  on  the  scene  until  late  Saturday  afternoon. 

Investigators  tried  to  determine  the  cause  of  the  fire,  which  Rose  said 
he  believes  started  in  the  far  back  corner,  near  the  electrical  panel. 

Whether  a malfunctioning  electrical  panel  is  to  blame  is  a question  that 


likely  won't  be  answered , said  Charles  Moody,  agent  in  charge  for  the 
State  Bureau  of  Investigation.  Too  little  evidence  is  left. 

"If  we  can't  find  something  that  we  can  say  concretely  started  the  fire, 
more  than  we  have  in  this  case,  then  we  will  say  it's  undetermined,"  Moody 
said . 

There  is  one  concrete  conclusion. 

"We  can  say  that  this  definitely  was  not  an  intentional  fire,"  he  said. 

By  late  Monday  afternoon,  the  family  had  begun  to  gather  at  the  tiny 
Piney  Grove  Baptist  Church  nestled  in  Big  Cove  on  the  reservation.  They 
planned  to  sit  through  the  night  with  their  deceased  loved  ones,  following 
a Southern  Appalachian  tradition  that  started  with  the  Cherokee  tribe.  The 
family  will  be  buried  today  at  the  Drama  Cemetery,  which  is  adjacent  to 
the  Unto  These  Hills  theatre. 

"They  were  good  kids,"  Rose  said  of  his  grandchildren . "D.D.  was  happy 
go  lucky.  He  was  real  friendly  and  outgoing.  He  really  liked  people,"  he 
said . 

"Lauran  was  just  a special  little  girl,  just  as  sweet  as  she  could  be," 
he  said  of  the  5-year-old  whom  he  described  as  shy.  "She'd  get  her  toys 
out  of  the  toy  box  and  set  them  up,  then  she'd  say  ' Papaw  play  with  me.'  " 

The  weekend  fire  also  brought  to  light  a dispute  between  the  Cherokee 
Reservation  and  Verizon.  A deal  struck  in  May  between  the  two  sides  called 
for  the  phone  company  to  install  equipment  that  would  route  911  calls  on 
the  reservation  to  the  Cherokee  EMS  Center.  Emergency  Management 
Coordinator  Molly  Grant  said  the  equipment  was  supposed  to  be  in  place  by 
the  end  of  Duly. 

But  when  Arch's  neighbor,  Sally  Smith,  called  911,  her  call  was  routed 
instead  to  Dackson  County's  EMS  center.  Dispatchers  then  transferred  the 
call.  While  the  incident  did  not  delay  the  fire  department's  response. 
Grant  said  it  underscores  the  need  to  resolve  the  problem. 

"The  time  it  takes  to  get  information  and  then  relay  it  to  us,  it's  a 
big  concern,"  Grant  said,  adding  that  seconds  are  precious  in  medical 
emergencies . 

Verizon  could  not  be  reached. 

News  of  the  weekend  tragedy  dominated  conversations  Monday  in  the  close 
knit  community  of  8,000  residents. 

"I  think  everyone  is  in  disbelief,"  said  Lynne  Harlan,  tribal  historian. 
"Our  families  are  all  related,  and  not  a lot  of  people  move  in  or  out,  so 
we  have  a lifetime  of  relationships.  We  keep  talking  about  it.  We  just 
can't  believe  it." 

The  tragedy  shook  the  firemen  who  fought  the  blaze  and  tried  to  rescue 
the  family. 

"We're  doing  the  best  we  can,"  Taylor  said.  "We  had  a briefing  for  the 
guys  who  were  on  the  scene." 

Taylor,  too,  knew  the  family. 

"We're  coping,"  he  said.  "Everybody  on  the  reservation  knows  everybody 
here.  It's  like  a big  family." 

Family  members  took  Dasmine  shopping  Monday  to  replace  some  of  the 
clothes  that  were  lost,  as  well  as  some  of  her  Christmas  gifts.  "To  try  to 
make  her  feel  better,"  Rose  said  of  the  trip.  "They  lost  everything  they 
had . " 

Arch  and  his  daughter  will  live  with  Rose  while  they  try  to  piece  their 
lives  back  together.  Cherokee  Reservation  members  appear  determined  to 
help  heal  the  family's  wounds. 

"There  ain't  no  telling  how  many  people  have  been  here,"  Rose  said.  "If 
it  wasn't  for  that,  it  would  be  a lot  harder  than  what  it  is." 

Staff  writers  Quintin  Ellison,  Don  Ostendorff  and  Amy  Miller 
contributed  to  this  report. 

Contact  Dones  at  452-1467  or  TGDones@CITIZEN-TIMES.com. 

Copyright  c.  2002  ASHEVILLE  CITIZEN-TIMES. 
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Late  Christmas  delivery  brings  Navajos  bounty 
The  Associated  Press 
Monday,  December  30 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  --  Santa  Claus  may  have  been  late  getting  to  the  Navajos 
in  San  Duan  County  --  but  he  made  it  worth  the  wait. 

Angel  Flight  Utah  volunteer  pilots  had  filled  their  planes  with  donated 
items  on  Christmas  Eve,  but  bad  weather  kept  all  but  one  plane  from 
landing  at  Bluff's  airport  where  children  awaited  a visit  from  Santa  Claus 
The  pilot  --  wearing  a white  beard  and  Santa  hat  --  delivered  500  pounds 
of  toys  to  the  children. 

Flowever,  ten  other  single-engine  planes  circled  above  but  didn't  risk 
flying  into  the  thick,  low  clouds.  They  eventually  flew  back  to  Salt  Lake 
City  without  delivering  their  loads. 

The  pilot  who  landed  on  Christmas  Eve  --  Dohn  Brumback  --  also  owns  a 
trucking  business.  Fie  volunteered  his  time,  gas  and  rig  to  deliver  it  all. 
With  a bigger  hauling  capacity,  Angel  Flight  was  able  to  deliver  tons  more 
to  the  Navajos. 

"There's  a silver  lining  in  everything,"  said  Tim  Miller,  wing  leader  of 
Angel  Flight  Utah.  "We  wouldn't  have  been  able  to  haul  that  if  the  planes 
would've  landed." 

The  Utah  Food  Bank  donated  six  tons  of  food,  including  several  hundred 
frozen  turkeys.  Originally  only  75  were  to  be  delivered  to  the  tribe. 

On  Friday,  The  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints'  Flumanitarian 
Service  contributed  300  pounds  of  donated  coats.  Toys  for  Tots  also  gave 
enough  toys  for  500  children. 

Added  to  all  that  were  thousands  of  pounds  of  items  donated  by  Utah 
residents . 

"I  think  they're  going  to  be  pleasantly  surprised,"  Miller  said.  "This 
will  help  a larger  number  of  families.  The  outreach  will  be  much  broader." 

Angel  Flight  volunteers  loaded  the  truck  Saturday  morning.  Brumback  then 
made  a seven-hour  drive  to  deliver  the  donated  items  to  their  destination 
in  the  southeastern  corner  of  the  state. 

Copyright  c.  2002  by  FlarkTheFlerald.com/The  Daily  Flerald/Provo,  UT. 
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Sandia  president  wants  land  dispute  wrapped  up 
By  Ollie  Reed  Dr. 

Tribune  Reporter 
Danuary  4,  2003 

Stuwart  Paisano's  primary  objective  for  his  fourth  year  as  Sandia 
Pueblo's  governor  is  the  same  as  the  past  three  years  - settling  the 
pueblo's  claim  to  the  western  face  of  the  Sandia  Mountains. 

"The  mountain  claim  is  the  most  important  to  me,"  Paisano  said  Friday. 
"My  father,  Frank  Paisano  Dr.,  who  is  still  a member  of  the  tribal  council 
was  an  integral  part  of  this  when  we  started  our  quest  in  the  1970s.  This 
started  with  him,  and  I would  like  it  to  finish  with  me." 

Tribal  leaders  recently  appointed  Paisano,  31,  to  his  fourth  consecutive 
term  as  the  pueblo's  governor. 

Fie  had  thought  the  pueblo's  claim  to  9,900  acres  on  the  Sandia 


Mountains'  west  face  was  going  to  be  settled  to  the  tribe's  satisfaction 
late  last  year  when  a measure  co-sponsored  by  New  Mexico  U.S.  Sens,  Jeff 
Bingaman  and  Pete  Domenici  passed  the  Senate.  Bingaman  is  a Silver  City 
Democrat,  and  Domenici  is  an  Albuquerque  Republican. 

But  Congress  adjourned  before  the  House  could  add  its  approval. 

On  Friday,  Paisano  said  he  believes  the  issue  will  be  resolved  later 
this  month  when  Congress  reconvenes. 

"The  hardest  part  has  been  done,"  he  said.  "Rep.  (Heather)  Wilson  will 
move  it  forward." 

Wilson  is  an  Albuquerque  Republican. 

According  to  the  measure,  the  property  will  remain  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  U.S.  Forest  Service,  but  the  pueblo  will  have  rights 
to  use  the  land  for  religious  ceremonies  and  other  purposes. 

The  agreement  also  ensures  that  the  land  will  keep  its  wilderness 
character  and  that  affected  homeowners  will  retain  title  to  their  property. 

Paisano  was  a patrol  deputy  with  the  Bernalillo  County  Sheriff's 
Department  before  the  tribal  council  tapped  him  to  lead  the  pueblo  four 
years  ago.  His  life  has  changed  a great  deal  since. 

"I'm  most  proud  of  making  the  Pueblo  of  Sandia  more  recognized  and 
respected  as  a true  sovereign  government  in  New  Mexico  because  of  our 
business  connections  and  our  communication  with  government  leaders  on  the 
federal  and  state  level,"  he  said. 

He  said  the  things  he  has  learned  and  accomplished  are  the  product  of 
the  support  he  has  received  from  his  tribal  council  and  from  his  pueblo 
community  of  482  people. 

"That  makes  my  job  a lot  easier  and  helps  accomplish  our  goals  and 
visions,"  Paisano  said. 

In  addition  to  settling  the  Sandia  Mountains  claim,  Paisano  said  his 
goals  for  the  pueblo  this  year  are: 

Beginning  development  on  a pueblo  housing  project,  which  will  include  20 
homes  in  the  first  phase  but  has  room  to  grow  to  200  homes  in  the  next  25 
years . 

Fine-tuning  the  pueblo's  education  system,  an  effort  that  will  include 
making  the  oversight  and  administration  of  the  pueblo's  Head  Start  program 
the  responsibility  of  the  tribal  council. 

Taking  on  expansion  efforts  that  include  breaking  ground  for  a new  hotel 
and  golf  course  later  this  year. 

Continuing  a bosque-reclamation  effort  that  involves  the  removal  of 
water-sapping  salt  cedar  and  Russian  olive  trees  along  the  banks  of  the 
Rio  Grande  on  pueblo  property. 

Paisano  said,  too,  that  he  looks  forward  to  working  with  the  new 
administration  of  Gov.  Bill  Richardson  and  Lt.  Gov.  Diane  Denish,  both 
Democrats . 

"I  look  forward  to  Gov.  Richardson's  commitment  to  communication, 
consultation  and  the  implementation  of  a variety  of  programs  that  benefit 
all  New  Mexicans  - not  just  Native 
Copyright  c.  2003  The  Albuquerque  Tribune. 
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The  Fear  Of  Successful  Indians 
January  1,  2003 

In  response  to  a recent  backlash  from  publications  such  as  TIME  and  The 
Wall  Street  Journal,  as  well  as  periodic  columns  by  William  Safire,  the 
tribes  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  invite  your  scrutiny.  Here,  we  have  come 
to  believe  that  our  tribes  are  approaching  the  gambling  industry  much  as 


we  have  our  other  governance  and  resource  responsibilities  - with  caution, 
with  respect  and  with  great  honor. 

It's  rather  easy  to  dismiss  one's  honor  when  speaking  in  terms  of 
millions  of  dollars.  But  the  American  people  have  to  realize  that  Indian 
people  feel  as  though  we've  been  through  this  before  - when  the  values  of 
the  external  society  felt  driven  to  take  lands  in  Westward  expansion  and 
later  to  take  our  great  Columbia  River  and  its  abundant  salmon.  Many  of 
our  elders  warned  us  that  our  success  would  attract  unwanted  attention 
from  those  who  would  covet  our  newfound  prosperity  and  influence. 

The  Northwest  tribes  believe  that  we  are  "textbook  examples"  of  how  to 
move  ethically  into  the  lucrative  gambling  industry.  We  feel  as  though  we 
were  very  cautious  before  entering  the  industry.  Most  of  the  Northwest 
tribes  began  developing  their  gaming  resources  over  five  years  after  the 
enactment  of  the  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act  (IGRA).  In  the  case  of  my 
tribe,  the  Confederated  Umatilla  Tribes  in  northeast  Oregon,  we  surveyed 
our  tribal  members,  reservation  residents  and  non-Tribal  citizens  of  our 
bordering  community,  Pendleton,  Ore. 

We  received  a mandate  of  nearly  two-thirds  of  all  populations  to  move 
forward  with  gaming.  Since  then,  our  services  and  employment  have 
multiplied,  making  us  a respected  government  and  the  second  largest 
employer  in  a rural,  economically  depressed  area  of  Oregon.  We  have,  in 
effect,  a job  for  every  Tribal  member  who  chooses  to  have  it,  and  jobs  for 
hundreds  of  non-Indians  who  live  near  our  community.  We're  proud  that  we 
are  offering  family  wage  jobs  with  one  of  the  best  benefits  packages  in 
our  area. 

It  didn't  take  ivory  tower  bureaucrats  and  politicians  concocting 
legislative  solutions.  It  didn't  take  years  of  academic  research  and  study, 
postulating  the  magical  answer.  We  Indians  found,  quite  simply,  that  the 
answer  was  within  us.  We  know  that  segments  of  the  broader  culture  will 
try  to  criticize  our  successes,  reduce  your  American  treaty  obligations  to 
our  peoples  and  shove  our  legitimate  jurisdictions  aside  in  order  to 
continue  to  seek  control  of  that  which  is  not  theirs. 

Many  will  demonize  us,  as  American  society  has  done  with  other 
nationalities  over  the  course  of  our  country's  growth.  We  in  the  Northwest 
have  a saying,  "Indian  country:  where  the  American  dream  began."  For  two 
hundred  years,  Indians  have  not  been  part  of  this  American  economic 
miracle.  But,  like  your  immigrant  parents  and  grandparents  who  have  tasted 
the  fabled  American  dream,  be  assured,  we  are  here  to  stay. 

Copyright  c.  2003  PokerMag.com. 
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From  Carter  Camp 

Please  spread  this  as  far  and  wide  as  you  can.  Go  to  the  site  and 
copy  what  you  need  to  convince  people  that  a rapist  should  not 
represent  America.  CC 

Date:  Wed,  1 Ian  2003  08:53:07  -0800  (PST) 

From:  Carter  Camp  <cartercamp@yahoo . com> 


Should  this  man  be  seated  in  the  U.S.  Flouse?  Or  should  decent  people 


rise  in  protest  and  bring  him  to  justice? 

check  out  <http://www.jancitaeagledeer.com>www. jancitaeagledeer.com  to 
read  about  the  crimes  Janklow  has  committed,  including  rape 

also  . . . 

Date:  Thursday,  January  02,  2003  10:03  AM 

From:  "Brigitte  Thimiakis"  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub j : TAKE  ACTION  / Janklow 

From:  Dodie 

Here  is  a site  Bet  put  up  for  info  on  Janklow  and  contact  info  to  write, 
e-mail,  phone.  http://www.erzebet.com/jancitaeagledeer.html 

My  Comments  My  Comments  

Recently  I found  in  the  headlines  that  the  GOP  is  courting  the  Native 
American  vote.  No  surprise,  since  Native  American  turnout  is  widely 
regarded  as  being  the  decisive  factor  for  Democrat  wins  in  several  races, 
and  in  particular  in  South  Dakota,  where  the  Lakota  are  credited  for 
sending  a Democrat  to  Congress  in  spite  of  intensive  Bush  support  for  his 
opponent . 

This  week.  Bill  Janklow--a  Republican  headed  to  Congress  after  years 
rising  through  South  Dakota's  political  including  a term  as  Attorney 
General  and  three  terms  as  Governor,  and  an  outspoken  foe  of  Indian 
activists--pardoned  Russell  Means.  Now  this  is  the  same  Bill  Janklow  who 
as  South  Dakota's  outgoing  Attorney  General  and  the  state's  governor-elect 
stated  for  publication  that  the  solution  for  AIM  was  to  shoot  the  leaders. 
Means  was  a prominent  leader  in  AIM  and  active  in  South  Dakota  at  that 
time.  This  is  an  amazing  turnaround  in  Janklow' s attitude  --  or  is  it? 

Janklow  may  be  a child  rapist  (check  the  web  site  and  make  your  own 
decision  about  that),  and  may  even  be  responsible  for  the  death  of  the 
young  Indian  victim  to  prevent  her  testimony.  There's  a lot  of  smoke  in 
that  direction  for  there  to  be  no  fire.  The  man  has  been  so  anti-Indian 
as  to  advocate  killing  inconvenient  Indians,  and  now  he's  pardoned  one  of 
those  very  Indians  he  wanted  dead?  An  Indian  who  just  happens  to  be  close 
to  becoming  the  chief  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  tribe  shortly  after  people  from 
that  and  other  Lakota  tribes  helped  put  a candidate  from  the  opposing 
party  into  office.  How  convenient! 

These  are  not  by  any  means  his  only  acts  against  Indians,  and  especially 
Indian  youth.  His  state,  under  his  leadership,  developed  considerable 
notoriety  for  ignoring  common  standards  of  decency  and  humane  treatment  in 
youth  correctional  facilities.  Indian  children  died  on  his  watch,  and  the 
best  he  could  do  was  call  them  "scum"  and  blame  their  parents  for  not 
caring  about  them. 

At  best  Bill  Janklow  is  an  opportunistic  public  official  who  doesn't 
even  bother  to  hide  the  fact  that  he  has  little  regard  for  legal  public 
conduct- -even  when  that  is  his  specific  responsibility  He  doesn't  even 
respect  the  public  enough  to  pretend  consistent  values.  At  worst?  Well, 
read  the  reports  and  draw  your  own  conclusion. 

I'm  not  necessarily  best  pleased  with  my  own  state's  representatives  to 
Congress  --  but  I am  heartily  grateful  that  my  state  did  not  send  Bill 
Janklow  to  Washington.  Frankly,  I think  Bush  deserves  him,  and  will 
probably  find  Janklow' s "ethics"  useful,  but  that's  another  story. 
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Interior  official  upset  he's  leaving  position  with  so  much  undone 
By  FAITH  BREMNER 


Tribune  Washington  Bureau 
Thursday,  Danuary  2,  2003 

WASHINGTON  - As  assistant  secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs, 
Neal  McCaleb  had  hoped  to  improve  educational  and  economic  development 
opportunities  for  the  nation's  563  Indian  tribes. 

Instead,  McCaleb  spent  most  of  his  18  months  in  office  trying  to  fix  the 
Interior  Department's  Indian  trust  fund  system  and  unsuccessfully 
defending  himself  against  accusations  that  his  fixes  didn't  come  fast 
enough . 

McCaleb  is  leaving  his  job  Friday  frustrated  and  disappointed,  a 
casualty  of  the  increasingly  bitter  six-year  class-action  lawsuit  that 
alleges  the  department  misplaced  billions  of  dollars  in  royalties  owed  to 
individual  Indians.  Two  of  the  lawsuit's  five  plaintiffs  belong  to 
Montana's  Blackfeet  Tribe. 

"I  knew  the  trust  had  to  be  fixed,  but  I didn't  know  that  it  would  be  to 
the  exclusion  of  everything  else,"  McCaleb,  67,  said  in  a recent  phone 
interview. 

Tribal  leaders  said  they  admire  McCaleb,  a member  of  the  Chickasaw  Tribe 
of  Oklahoma,  and  are  sorry  to  see  him  go. 

Alvin  Windy  Boy,  chairman  of  the  Chippewa  Cree  Business  Council  in  Rocky 
Boy,  praised  McCaleb  for  sponsoring  an  economic  development  summit  in 
September  in  Phoenix.  The  summit  brought  together  tribal  and  corporate 
officials,  and  Windy  Boy  said  it  was  exciting  to  witness  business  deals 
being  put  together.  Unemployment  on  the  Rocky  Boy's  Indian  Reservation 
runs  as  high  as  80  percent,  he  said. 

"Unless  we  get  someone  in  there  (as  assistant  secretary)  who  can  really 
move  economic  development  forward  the  way  Neal  intended,  we'll  probably 
stay  stagnant,"  Windy  Boy  said. 

Tim  Martin,  a member  of  Alabama's  Poarch  Band  of  Creek  Indians,  also 
praised  the  summit. 

"A  lot  of  good  is  going  to  come  out  of  that,"  said  Martin,  who  heads  a 
council  of  24  tribes  in  12  Eastern  states.  "It's  a shame  Neal  never  got 
the  opportunity  really  to  carry  forward  an  agenda  like  he  wanted  to." 

Ernie  Stensgar,  chairman  of  Idaho's  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe,  sat  on  an 
Interior-sponsored  task  force  that  failed  to  reach  an  agreement  with  the 
department  on  trust  fund  reform. 

"Neal,  to  his  credit,  worked  with  us  as  much  as  he  was  allowed  to  by  the 
administration,  but  there  was  a point  that  he  couldn't  go  past,"  Stensgar 
said . 

For  more  than  100  years,  the  Interior  Department  has  collected  money  on 
behalf  of  Indians  from  those  who  graze  livestock,  cut  timber,  mine,  drill 
for  oil  and  gas  and  grow  crops  on  Indian-owned  land.  In  1996,  a class- 
action  suit  accused  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of  mishandling  that  money. 

Questions  remain 

The  five  lead  plaintiffs  say  that  for  years,  BIA  officials  have  not  been 
able  to  answer  account  holders'  basic  questions,  like  who  is  leasing  their 
land  and  what  royalties  are  being  paid.  They  claim  between  $10  billion  and 
$100  billion  cannot  be  accounted  for  and  must  be  paid. 

Dust  four  months  after  he  was  sworn  in,  McCaleb  was  notified  in  November 
2001  that  the  court  was  considering  holding  him  in  contempt.  The  trial 
started  the  following  month.  On  Sept.  17,  2002,  U.S.  District  Court  Dudge 
Royce  C.  Lamberth  found  McCaleb  and  his  boss.  Interior  Secretary  Gale 
Norton,  in  contempt  for  failing  to  do  enough  to  reform  the  system. 

Most  of  the  grounds  the  judge  cited  took  place  under  former  Interior 
Secretary  Bruce  Babbitt,  before  either  McCaleb  or  Norton  set  foot  in 
Washington.  But  Lamberth  said  McCaleb  was  an  "unfit"  trustee  and  belittled 
his  agency's  efforts  to  straighten  out  the  mess. 

During  the  past  year,  McCaleb  and  Norton's  deputy  secretary,  Steve 
Griles,  met  with  task  force  members  in  nine  sessions  around  the  country  to 
discuss  how  to  fix  the  system. 

Verification's  slow-going 

Norton  established  an  Office  of  Historical  Trust  Accounting,  which  says 
it  recently  accounted  for  all  the  money  in  14,000  accounts  holding  funds 


distributed  to  Indian  children  as  part  of  lawsuit  settlements  with  the 
government.  That  is  still  less  than  10  percent  of  the  accounts  that  need 
to  be  verified. 

In  early  December,  McCaleb  unveiled  a reorganization  plan  that  will  put 
trained  and  certified  trust  officers  in  nearly  all  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  field  offices  to  answer  account  holders'  questions. 

"I'm  still  interested  in  Indian  country,  but  I'm  not  interested  in  being 
the  focus  of  litigation  that  I don't  control  and  can't  respond  to," 

McCaleb  said.  "I'm  not  a quitter.  This  is  a hard  thing  for  me  to  do." 

The  plaintiffs'  attorney,  Dennis  Gingold,  said  McCaleb  is  responsible 
for  quarterly  progress  reports  that  the  judge  found  to  be  inaccurate  and 
misleading.  McCaleb  should  have  testified  at  the  contempt  trial  why  he 
shouldn't  be  held  responsible  for  the  false  reports,  Gingold  said. 

"If  he  had  testified  that  the  lawyers  would  not  allow  him  to  do  his  job, 
that  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  perform,  he  would  not  have  been  held  in 
contempt,"  Gingold  said. 

Computer  security  lapses 

McCaleb  accepts  responsibility  for  lapses  in  the  trust  fund's  computer 
security  system,  which  he  said  has  been  chronically  underfunded. 

A court-hired  hacker  broke  into  the  trust  fund  computer  in  late  2001  and 
set  up  dummy  accounts.  In  his  contempt  ruling,  the  judge  found  that  Norton 
and  McCaleb  made  "false  and  misleading  representations"  about  the  security 
of  Indian  trust  data. 

"We  were  trying  desperately  to  bring  it  up  to  date  and  provide  security, 
but  we  ran  out  of  time  with  the  court,"  McCaleb  said. 

But  McCaleb  won't  concede  the  department  lost  billions  of  dollars  going 
back  more  than  a century.  Dust  because  the  federal  government  can't  find 
all  the  records  doesn't  mean  the  money  wasn't  paid  out,  McCaleb  said. 

"I  guess  it's  like  if  I called  up  my  bank  and  said  'Hi,  this  is  Neal 
McCaleb,  I'd  like  to  know  what  my  bank  balance  is,'  and  they  said,  'Oh, 
golly,  gee,  Mr.  McCaleb,  we  don't  know,'  and  I said,  'Oh,  well,  I think 
it's  a million  dollars.  I'll  be  down  to  pick  it  up  in  twenties  in  about  a 
half  an  hour,"'  he  said.  "That's  the  kind  of  spot  the  BIA  is  in  with  this 
lawsuit . " 

Royalties  often  mere  pennies 

McCaleb  blames  part  of  the  bureau's  bookkeeping  problems  on  the  fact 
that  many  tracts  of  Indian  land  are  owned  by  dozens  or  hundreds  of  family 
members.  After  royalties  are  split  up,  each  person  often  receives  only  a 
few  cents  a year,  he  said.  An  Interior  Department  report  given  to  Congress 
in  Duly  says  41  percent  of  the  193,766  trust  fund  accounts  received  less 
than  $100  a year  between  1985  and  2000.  The  department  does  not  know  the 
whereabouts  of  nearly  a third  of  the  account  owners,  the  report  says. 

But  Gingold  said  the  lawsuit's  court  record  is  replete  with  evidence 
that  the  agency  lost  massive  amounts  of  money. 

"This  is  an  extraordinary  statement  for  a party  in  litigation  to  make," 
Gingold  said,  "which  may  demonstrate  why  he  is  not  a fit  trustee." 

Faith  Bremner  is  a reporter  for  Gannett  News  Service. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Great  Falls  Tribune.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Pick  for  trust  fund  irks  Indian  leaders 
Nominee  inspires  little  confidence 
Faith  Bremner 


Gannett  News  Service 
Dan . 4,  2003  12:00  AM 

WASHINGTON  - The  Bush  administration  on  Friday  nominated  Ross  Swimmer  to 
head  the  Interior  Department's  efforts  to  reform  the  American  Indian  trust 
fund  system,  despite  complaints  from  Indian  leaders  that  they  do  not  have 
confidence  in  him  to  do  the  job. 

The  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  unanimously  disapproved  of 
Swimmer's  appointment  13  months  ago  to  be  the  director  of  the  Office  of 
Indian  Trust  Transition.  In  that  temporary  job.  Swimmer  is  responsible  for 
overseeing  the  transfer  of  the  trust  fund  system  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  to  a new,  yet-to-be-created  entity  within  the  Interior  Department. 

The  department  is  being  sued  by  300,000  individual  Indians  who  say  it 
has  mismanaged  their  trust  fund  accounts  and  cannot  account  for  billions 
of  dollars.  Since  1887,  the  department  has  collected  royalties  from  those 
who  mine,  graze  livestock,  drill  for  oil  and  gas,  cut  timber  and  farm  on 
Indian-owned  lands. 

National  Congress  of  American  Indian  leaders  said  they  expect  they  will 
oppose  Swimmer's  nomination  for  the  new  job,  special  trustee  for  American 
Indians.  His  nomination  must  be  confirmed  by  the  Senate. 

Congress  created  the  position  nine  years  ago  to  advise  the  Interior 
secretary  on  trust  fund  reform  and  to  serve  as  a watchdog. 

Swimmer's  predecessors  - Paul  Homan,  who  left  in  1999,  and  Thomas 
Slonaker,  who  left  in  Duly  - said  they  were  forced  from  the  post  after 
criticizing  the  department's  progress. 

Swimmer,  a member  of  Oklahoma's  Cherokee  Nation,  previously  served  four 
years  as  assistant  secretary  of  the  Interior  for  Indian  Affairs  during  the 
Reagan  administration. 

"I  can't  believe  they  nominated  him.  I'm  astounded  and  disappointed," 
said  Sue  Masten,  chairwoman  of  Northern  California's  Yurok  Tribe  and  a 
member  of  the  Special  Trustee's  Advisory  Board.  "I  would  rather  see 
someone  in  there  who  is  more  responsive  and  sensitive  to  Indian  Country's 
issues . " 

Tribal  leaders  are  still  angry  with  Swimmer  for  proposing  to  fix  the 
trust  fund  system  by  contracting  with  a private  bank  to  set  up  an 
accounting  and  investment  system  that  would  manage  the  trust  accounts. 
Congress  scuttled  the  plan  because  of  concerns  that  the  department  would 
forget  to  track  down  missing  money  owed  to  Indians. 

"He  didn't  fix  the  broken  trust  when  he  had  the  chance,"  NCAI  Chairman 
Tex  Hall  said. 

Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton,  who  will  still  to  be  Swimmer's  boss  if 
he  is  confirmed,  lauded  his  nomination. 

"It  is  hard,  in  fact,  to  imagine  a more  qualified  person  than  Ross 
Swimmer,"  Norton  said  in  a prepared  statement.  "He  has  a lifetime  of 
service  to  Indian  Country  as  an  advocate  on  behalf  of  tribes  for  tribal 
sovereignty  through  tribal  self-sufficiency." 

In  the  past  year.  Swimmer  attended  nine  meetings  held  around  the  country 
attended  by  Interior  and  tribal  officials  to  discuss  trust  reform. 
Copyright  c.  2003,  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Herrington  overwhelmed  by  space  flight 
By  Louis  Gray 
General  Manager 

Cdr.  Dohn  Herrington,  the  Chickasaw  Indian  told  Native  American  Times 
that  he  was  still  trying  to  get  "my  legs  back"  and  was  anxious  to  go  back 


into  space  after  taking  what  he  called  the  "flight  of  my  life."  Herrington 
could  hardly  contain  his  excitement  and  pride  at  being  the  first 
registered  Native  American  to  go  into  space.  He  had  the  added  pride  of 
going  on  three  space  walks  as  part  of  the  mission  to  repair  the 
international  space  station. 

The  flight  after  several  delays  took  off  November  23  and  landed  December 
7,  2002.  STS-113  Endeavour  was  the  sixteenth  shuttle  mission  to  visit  the 
International  Space  Station.  The  mission  accomplished  the  delivery  of  the 
Expedition-six  crew,  the  delivery,  installation  and  activation  of  the 
PITruss  and  the  transfer  of  cargo  from  shuttle  to  the  Station.  Herrington 
performed  three  EVAs  totaling  19  hours  and  55  minutes. 

"It  was  quite  a ride,"  Herrington  told  the  Native  American  Times  from 
Kennedy  Space  Center  where  he  was  still  debriefing  from  the  flight.  He 
said  while  others  recovered  quickly,  he  was  still  getting  oriented  to 
earth  gravity. 

When  asked  what  it  was  like  he  said  "it  was  what  I always  dreamed  about, 
like  when  you  were  a kid  and  you  jumped  off  a car  to  see  what  it  was  like 
to  fly,  this  was  it,  it  was  the  quintessential  experience." 

He  said  weightlessness  was  an  amazing  experience.  He  would  push  himself 
in  the  direction  he  wanted  to  go  and  he  would  fly  in  that  direction  with 
no  effort.  It  was  the  one  experience  NASA  couldn't  stimulate  completely. 

He  said  the  under  water  practices  still  had  the  element  of  gravity. 

On  the  one  thing  he  wasn't  expecting,  Herrington  said  "I  couldn't  put 
anything  down,  you  had  to  keep  a close  watch  on  everything  around  you." 

He  was  always  looking  for  his  pen,  pressurized  to  force  the  ink  to  the 
point.  They  opted  for  the  reliable  pencil. 

News  of  Herrington  becoming  the  first  Native  American  in  space  dominated 
Indian  news  organizations  all  across  the  country.  Herrington  is  proud  of 
the  attention  his  heritage  has  created,  but  he  had  a good  idea  of  the 
pride  felt  in  Indian  Country  before  he  took  off. 

"I  think  I had  an  idea  of  what  people  think,"  because  for  the  past  year 
he  has  traveled  on  behalf  of  NASA  to  the  Mohawk,  Navajo  and  other 
reservations  across  the  country.  Everyone  from  "kids  to  grandparents" 
would  gravitate  to  him  and  tell  him  how  proud  they  were  of  him.  Now  that 
he  has  completed  his  mission  he  is  anxious  to  go  back  out  and  share  his 
experiences  with  Indian  people.  "I  have  a responsibility  to  share  that 
experience,"  Herrington  said. 

He  said  early  in  the  mission  he  was  not  able  to  view  the  earth  or 
anything  else  because  of  the  important  tasks  he  was  to  fulfill.  "My  job 
was  my  first  priority, " Herrington  said.  Getting  to  finally  view  earth  was 
"icing  on  the  cake. " 

Once  he  took  a look  at  earth,  he  was  amazed  at  how  much  detail  he  could 
see,  and  how  brilliant  the  colors  were  from  space.  When  the  flight  home 
was  delayed,  he  spent  some  time  looking  at  places  where  he  once  lived  or 
visited.  "I  remember  thinking,  I've  been  there  I've  got  friends  down  there, 
" Herrington  said. 

Because  NASA  was  just  as  proud  of  Herrington's  heritage  as  he  was  they 
played  a big  part  in  the  ceremonies  sending  him  off  into  space.  Many 
Chickasaws  traveled  to  Florida  to  see  him  off  and  share  their  heritage 
with  visitors  and  NASA  officials.  Because  of  concerns  over  weather,  the 
original  flight  plans  were  scrubbed.  Many  fellow  Chickasaws  had  to  go  back 
to  Oklahoma  before  he  actually  lifted  off  November  23rd. 

"I  feel  bad  for  that,  so  many  folks  who  took  time  out  of  their  schedule 

to  view  the  launch  weren't  able  to  stay,"  Herrington  said. 

He  said  on  launch  date  he  was  focused.  As  countdown  neared  Herrington 
spent  all  his  time  remembering  everything  he  was  taught.  Knowing  he  was 
preparing  to  leave  the  "face  of  the  earth"  he  said  the  approaching  seconds 
were  exciting.  Take  off  was  a "neat  ride"  with  the  acceleration  building 
to  three  Gs  or  three  times  your  body  weight  during  the  trip  into  space. 

"It  felt  like  something  heavy  sitting  on  you  until  the  engines  quit  and 
then  it  feels  like  the  force  jumps  off  of  you,  its  something  you  just 
can't  simulate,"  Herrington  told  the  Native  American  Times. 

He  said  his  immediate  plans  are  to  go  back  into  space  as  soon  as  he  can. 
The  decision  is  up  to  NASA  officials.  Herrington  is  anxious  to  get  back 

home  to  see  his  family.  He  said  he  is  very  grateful  to  his  wife  and  kids 


for  sacrificing  so  much  for  him  to  do  his  job.  He  is  also  anxious  to  go 
back  to  share  his  adventure  with  Indian  people.  The  relationships  he  has 
made  in  Indian  Country  are  important  to  him.  Herrington  said  he  is  a 
brother,  son,  and  grandchild  to  many  Indian  people  through  his  travels  and 
he  looks  forward  to  renewing  those  relationships. 

"I  love  talking  about  it  (space  flight)  it  was  so  much  fun,  but  because 
of  this  I can  make  a difference.  That  is  what  we're  (NASA)  good  at,  and  I 
had  a front  row  seat  for  all  of  it,"  Herrington  said. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2001  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Montana  Supreme  Court  upholds  nontribal  hunting  ban 
Bob  Anez 

Associated  Press 
Dec.  31,  2002  02:00  PM 

HELENA,  Mont.  - A state  regulation  prohibiting  nontribal  members  from 
hunting  on  Indian  reservations  is  constitutional  because  it  is  a rational 
method  of  preserving  wildlife  for  hunting  by  American  Indians,  the  Montana 
Supreme  Court  has  ruled. 

The  restriction  fulfills  the  state's  obligation  to  recognize  tribal 
hunting  privileges  established  in  law  and  treaties  between  the  tribes  and 
the  federal  government,  the  unanimous  court  said  Monday. 

The  decision  rejected  an  appeal  from  Sandra  White  Shook,  who  was  caught 
poaching  a whitetail  buck  on  private  property  within  the  Flathead 
Reservation  in  November  1997.  The  former  Poison  resident  is  not  a tribal 
member  and  did  not  own  the  land  on  which  she  was  hunting. 

She  pleaded  guilty  and  admitted  she  knew  the  area  where  she  shot  the 
animal  was  closed  to  nontribal  hunters  by  the  state  Fish,  Wildlife  and 
Parks  Commission.  She  then  challenged  the  constitutionality  of  the 
restriction . 

In  her  appeal.  Shook  argued  the  regulation  violates  the  constitutional 
guarantee  for  equal  protection  of  the  laws  by  distinguishing  between 
tribal  and  nontribal  members  on  the  basis  of  race. 

The  state  and  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  said  courts 
have  long  upheld  laws  based  on  tribal  membership  as  creating  a valid 
political  - not  racial  - distinction. 

The  state's  high  court  cited  rulings  that  uphold  laws  giving  Indians 
special  treatment  "as  long  as  those  laws  can  be  tied  rationally  to  the 
fulfillment  of  the  unique  federal  obligation  toward  Indians." 

Federal  law  regarding  the  rights  of  Indians  is  binding  on  the  state  and 
most  treaties  creating  Montana's  seven  reservations  reserve  some  hunting 
and  fishing  rights  to  the  respective  tribes,  the  court  said. 

The  regulation  Shook  challenged  addresses  the  state's  obligation  to 
recognize  those  rights  by  simply  banning  hunting  by  nontribal  members  on 
reservations,  Dustice  Dames  Nelson  said  for  the  court. 

The  court  also  rejected  Shook's  argument  that  the  regulation  is 
arbitrary  because  it  is  not  backed  by  studies  showing  reservations  are 
overhunted  by  tribal  members,  and  that  conservation  of  game  can  be 
achieved  by  other  means. 

Those  issues  are  irrelevant  and  cannot  invalidate  the  restriction. 

Nelson  said.  The  regulation  is  constitutional  so  long  as  rationally 
related  to  the  objective. 

Likewise,  the  court  disagreed  with  Shook  that  the  regulation  must  be 
thrown  out  because  the  commission  lacks  specific  authority  to  enact  it. 

The  law  giving  the  commission  its  power  to  regulate  hunting  doesn't  have 


to  mention  Indian  hunting  rights  for  the  commissioners  to  create 
regulations  recognizing  those  rights,  the  court  said. 

Copyright  c.  2002,  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Oakdale  to  break  ground  on  new  police  department 
Carita  Iordan  / Staff  Reporter 
Posted  on  January  3,  2003 

OAKDALE  - Community  financial  support  will  allow  the  police  department  to 
break  ground  Monday  on  a new  facility  scheduled  for  completion  in 
September. 

State  and  local  officials  are  anticipated  to  attend  the  10  a.m. 
groundbreaking  ceremony  at  118  S.  10th  St.  The  public  is  invited. 

A 15-year,  $850,000  bond  will  finance  the  construction  of  the  facility. 
Money  from  the  Grand  Casino  Coushatta  in  Kinder  helped  the  agency  secure 
the  bond  issue.  The  Coushatta  tribe,  which  owns  the  casino,  allocates 
money  to  the  parish  through  a good-faith  contract  that  is  distributed  to 
local  government  agencies. 

The  Oakdale  Police  Department  receives  about  $75,000  quarterly.  Chief 
Wilbur  Perkins  said. 

Coushatta  Tribal  Council  Chairman  Lovelin  Poncho  will  be  the  ceremony's 
guest  speaker.  Calls  to  Poncho  Thursday  were  not  returned. 

Trahan  and  Chapman  Inc.  of  Lake  Arthur  is  the  contractor  for  the  project. 
The  police  department  has  been  at  its  current  location  for  19  years. 

It's  been  shuffled  around  between  Oakdale  City  Flail  and  other  locations 
throughout  the  years,  Perkins  said. 

The  current  site  once  served  as  a medical  clinic  and  a residence  for  the 
local  Catholic  priest,  among  other  uses,  Perkins  said. 

"This  building  has  probably  been  here  for  more  than  50  years,"  he  said. 
Perkins,  who  has  served  as  police  chief  for  six  years,  has  been  with  the 
police  department  for  19  years,  he  said. 

"We  are  excited"  about  the  new  police  department  facility,  Perkins  said. 
"Morale  is  high  around  here." 

The  new  facility,  which  will  be  built  7 feet  in  front  of  the  police 
department,  is  expected  to  be  6,000  square  feet  compared  to  the  current  3, 
800  square  feet  of  the  present  building. 

The  16-person  jail  will  remain  at  the  present  police  department. 

The  additional  space  in  the  new  facility  will  contain  an  officer's 
lounge,  three  detective's  offices,  men's  and  women's  showers,  a waiting 
area,  a conference  room,  a records  room,  two  storage  areas  and  an 
intoxilyzer  room. 

The  intoxilyzer  room  is  used  to  interview  and  test  driving  while 
intoxicated  suspects. 

"In  (the  present)  building  the  detectives  have  to  share  one  large  room," 
Perkins  said. 

Carita  Jordan:  487-6329;  cjordan@thetowntalk.com 
Copyright  c.  2003,  The  Town  Talk/Alexandria,  LA. 
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LRT  attack:  30  youths  beat  four  teenagers 
CALLS  FOR  ACTION 

Jodie  Sinnema,  Journal  Staff  Writer 
The  Edmonton  Journal 
Thursday,  January  02,  2003 

City  council  needs  to  work  more  closely  with  aboriginal  associations  to 
stem  youth  violence  in  Edmonton's  native  community,  Coun.  Janice  Melnychuk 
said,  following  what  police  described  as  an  "unprovoked,  racially 
motivated  attack"  on  the  LRT. 

Shouting  words  such  as  "let's  get  these  white  people,"  30  native  youths 
robbed  and  beat  up  a group  of  four  white  teenagers  riding  home  on  the  LRT 
after  the  downtown  New  Year's  fireworks,  police  Sgt.  Patrick  Tracy  said. 

"The  issue  of  native  violence  has  been  simmering  in  the  background," 
said  Melnychuk,  whose  ward  includes  the  area  around  the  Clareview  and 
Belvedere  Stations,  where  the  attack  happened. 

"We  have  been  talking  about  this  and  this  might  be  an  indication  that  it 
has  become  more  of  a concern  than  anybody  had  realized." 

One  of  the  girls'  purses  was  stolen  and  the  one  male  victim,  who  stood 
up  to  defend  the  three  girls  he  was  travelling  with,  was  beaten  severely 
and  taken  to  hospital.  His  injuries  were  not  believed  to  be  life- 
threatening. 

"The  important  thing  is  that  police  themselves  are  not  going  to  get  rid 
of  this  problem,"  Melnychuk  said. 

"It's  going  to  take  an  awful  lot  of  groups  and  organizations  working 
within  communities  to  try  and  figure  this  out." 

Muriel  Stanley  Venne,  president  and  founder  of  the  Institute  for  the 
Advancement  of  Aboriginal  Women,  agreed. 

"It's  really  going  to  take  everybody,  not  just  the  aboriginal  community, 
to  address  this,"  she  said,  condemning  the  violence. 

Val  Kaufman,  who  just  stepped  down  as  chairwoman  of  the  Edmonton 
Aboriginal  Urban  Affairs  Committee,  said,  "It's  a problem  and  it's  a sad 
one . 

"I  think  the  solution  needs  to  come  from  within  the  aboriginal  community 
to  address  cultural  values,  traditional  values  and  healing  of  our  families. 

"I  wish  I had  a solution.  It  seems  to  be  escalating.  You  wonder  what's 
happening  to  our  kids." 

Stanley  Venne  said  violent  incidents  like  this  and  the  alleged  November 
attack  on  five  white  teens  by  six  native  men  deeply  hurt  the  native 
community. 

"Yes,  we  want  people  to  know  what's  happening,  but  it  overshadows  all 
the  positive  things  that  are  happening,"  Kaufman  said. 

The  attackers  fled  when  the  LRT  stopped  at  the  Belvedere  station.  When 
the  train  reached  Clareview,  the  victims  called  police.  No  suspects  have 
been  identified  and  no  witnesses  stepped  forward. 

Melnychuk  said  she  and  Coun.  Ed  Gibbons  have  met  with  groups  such  as  the 
Urban  Aboriginal  Brotherhood,  a community  group  whose  aim  is  to  keep  youth 
away  from  native  gangs. 

"We  need  to  do  a better  job  at  working  together  because  this  issue  is 
not  going  away,"  Melnychuk  said. 

Mayor  Bill  Smith  said  he  will  be  speaking  with  the  chief  of  police  and 
transit  security  today  about  the  incident.  He  said  there  are  increasing 
problems  with  violence  in  the  north  end  of  the  city. 

"Whether  people  are  white  or  brown  or  black,  this  is  obviously  intended 
for  a robbery,"  he  said  of  the  New  Year's  Eve  attack.  "My  first  concern  is 
safety  on  the  LRT.  People  should  expect  to  get  on  our  buses  and  LRT  with 
their  wife,  girlfriend  and  children,  and  feel  safe.  If  these  gangs  are 
doing  this,  I have  to  talk  to  our  security  and  our  chief  of  police  and  if 
necessary,  we  will  put  more  people  on  there  to  ensure  that  they're  safe." 

Ken  Koropeski,  director  of  service  development  with  Edmonton  Transit, 
said  security  was  doubled  on  New  Year's  Eve,  with  eight  security  officers 
at  LRT  stations  and  on  trains. 


j si  nnema(3t  he  journal . southam . ca 
Copyright  c.  2003  Edmonton  Dournal. 
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By  Heidi  Bell  Gease,  Dournal  Staff  Writer 

A fatal  New  Year's  Day  shooting  in  Pine  Ridge  may  have  been  gang-related , 
investigators  say. 

Lucien  Danis,  22,  was  killed  by  a single  gunshot  to  the  head  Wednesday 
evening  while  standing  outside  a home  in  Pine  Ridge,  Charles  "Festus" 
Fischer,  supervisory  criminal  investigator  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  criminal-investigations  office  in  Pine  Ridge,  said. 

Meanwhile,  another  man  remains  in  critical  condition  after  an  unrelated 
shooting  earlier  on  New  Year's  Day.  Michael  Brewer,  19,  no  address  listed, 
was  seriously  injured  by  a gunshot  to  the  abdomen,  Fischer  said. 

Law  enforcement  officers  were  called  to  a home  near  Wounded  Knee  about  2 
a.m.,  shortly  after  the  shooting  occurred.  Brewer  is  hospitalized  at  Rapid 
City  Regional  Hospital. 

No  arrests  had  been  made  in  either  case  as  of  Thursday.  However, 
investigators  were  interviewing  suspects  who  drove  away  from  the  Pine 
Ridge  home  after  Danis  was  shot. 

An  Associated  Press  story  also  reported  that  police  were  searching  for  a 
man  driving  a silver  or  gray  four-door  car  with  in-transit  license  plates 
in  connection  with  a "gun-related  crime"  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Fischer  said  the  FBI  is  helping  investigate  Danis'  death.  Former  Pine 
Ridge  BIA  Superintendent  Robert  Ecoffey,  now  director  of  the  BIA  office  of 
Law  Enforcement  Services  in  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  was  here  for  the  holidays 
and  also  responded  to  the  shooting. 

Officers  from  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  Department  of  Public  Safety 
responded  as  well.  The  department  reportedly  had  to  disband  its  gang  task 
force  recently  due  to  lack  of  funding,  but  tribal  officials  could  not  be 
reached  Thursday  to  verify  that  report. 

Contact  Heidi  Bell  Gease  at  394-8419  or  at  heidi.bell@rapidcityjournal.com 
Copyright  c.  2003  the  Rapid  City  Dournal. 
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Reservation  hit  by  new  violence 

SOBOBA:  A man  is  found  shot  dead  in  his  truck  on  Soboba  land  in  the 
most  recent  incident. 

01/03/2003 

By  HAN  KWAK 

THE  PRESS-ENTERPRISE 

SAN  DACINTO  - The  man  found  dead  Wednesday  afternoon  in  his  truck  on  the 
Soboba  Reservation  also  was  shot  four  years  ago  at  the  reservation. 

On  Wednesday,  Mark  Andrew  Walker,  41,  was  discovered  by  sheriff's 
deputies  at  about  5:17  p.m.  in  the  driver's  seat  of  a pickup  truck  on  the 


shoulder  of  Castile  Canyon  Road.  He  died  of  injuries  from  apparent  gunshot 
wounds,  police  said.  In  August  1998,  Walker  was  shot  in  the  chest,  right 
arm  and  left  leg.  His  injuries  were  serious  enough  that  he  was  listed  in 
critical  condition. 

Walker's  killing  was  one  of  several  assaults  and  homicides  associated 
with  the  reservation  this  year. 

On  Dec.  5,  the  body  of  Crystal  Arrietta  was  found  in  a wooded  area  of 
the  reservation.  Her  death  is  being  investigated  as  a homicide. 

On  March  12,  the  body  of  16-year-old  Henna  Dawn  Langley  was  found  in  the 
San  Hacinto  River  bed,  a victim  of  a gunshot  wound  to  the  chest.  Robert 
Martin  Masiel,  16,  is  standing  trial  on  an  involuntary  manslaughter  charge 
after  originally  being  charged  with  second-degree  murder. 

Less  than  four  weeks  later,  16-year-old  Daniel  Patrick  Moreno  was  shot 
to  death  April  9 outside  a family  home.  Ralph  Daniel  Martinez,  23, 
suspected  of  attacking  Moreno,  was  arrested  as  he  was  trying  to  re-enter 
the  United  States  from  Mexico,  where  he  fled  after  the  shooting. 

The  attacks  and  homicides  are  not  believed  to  be  racially  motivated  or 
connected,  police  said. 

Lt.  Darryll  Norte  said  the  reservation  is  part  of  the  department's 
regular  patrols.  Although  the  regulatory  codes  regarding  land  use  may  be 
determined  by  the  tribal  council,  the  county  is  responsible  for  criminal 
law  enforcement,  he  said. 

Soboba  Reservation 

Dec.  24:  Hemet  man  beaten  by  assailant  with  baseball  bat. 

Dec.  5:  Body  of  Crystal  Arrietta  found  in  wooded  area  of  reservation. 

Oct.  11:  Man  stabbed  in  parking  lot  of  Soboba  Casino. 

April  9:  Daniel  Patrick  Moreno  was  shot  outside  his  family  home. 

March  12:  Body  of  Henna  Langley  found  in  San  Hacinto  River  wash  near 
Soboba  Road. 

Reach  Han  Kwak  at  (909)  763-3456  or  hkwak@pe.com 
Copyright  c.  2003  Belo  Interactive  Inc. /Press-Enterprise. 
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Former  tribal  police  officer  pleads  not  guilty  to  sex  charges 
BY  LOREN  LISTIAK 
Ian  4,  2003 

A former  Cocopah  tribal  police  officer  again  pleaded  not  guilty  Friday  in 
Yuma  County  Superior  Court  to  charges  alleging  he  had  sexual  relations 
with  young  boys. 

The  not-guilty  pleas  to  nine  felony  charges  in  two  cases  were  entered  by 
luan  Manuel  Lopez,  28,  before  pro  tern  ludge  Denise  Gaumont.  It  was  the 
second  time  Lopez  has  been  arraigned  in  Superior  Court  on  the  charges. 

The  first  cases  were  sent  back  to  the  grand  jury  by  ludge  Thomas  Thode, 
who  ruled  on  a motion  by  Mike  Smith,  Lopez's  attorney,  to  throw  out  the 
first  indictment.  Smith  argued  the  county  attorney  had  influenced  the 
grand  jury  by  reading  a draft  copy  of  the  indictment  at  the  beginning  of 
the  proceedings. 

The  only  evidence  presented  to  the  grand  jury  was  testimony  from  an 
officer  who  stated  one  of  the  victims  said  Lopez  invited  him  to  watch  a 
"nasty"  movie,  according  to  Smith.  In  his  argument.  Smith  noted  the  grand 
jury  wasn't  shown  any  movies  and  therefore,  the  panel  didn't  have  enough 
evidence  to  determine  if  the  material  was  harmful  to  the  boy. 

As  it  did  the  first  time,  the  grand  jury  returned  indictments  in  the 
cases  - one  alleging  continuous  sexual  abuse  starting  in  May  1997  when  one 


victim  was  12  yeans  old  and  ending  in  Duly  of  this  year  and  the  other 
charging  Lopez  with  having  various  forms  of  sex  with  another  boy  from 
April  1992  to  May  1993  beginning  when  the  child  was  11  years  old.  Lopez 
reportedly  helped  to  coach  an  organized  baseball  team  on  which  the  11- 
-year-old  played. 

Lopez  faces  charges  of  continuous  sexual  abuse  of  a child,  sexual  abuse, 
furnishing  harmful  materials  to  a minor  and  two  counts  of  sexual  conduct 
with  a minor  in  the  case  involving  the  12-year-old.  In  the  other  case, 

Lopez  is  charged  with  three  counts  of  sexual  conduct  with  a minor  and  one 
of  furnishing  harmful  materials  to  a minor. 

Lopez  had  worked  for  the  Cocopah  Tribal  Police  department  for  about  four 
years  and  was  a corporal.  According  to  a court  document,  he  no  longer  is 
employed . 

Loren  Listiak  can  be  reached  at  llistiak@yumasun.com  or  539-6857. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Yuma  Sun, 

Sun  Freedom  Newspapers  of  Southwestern  Arizona. 

"RE : Two  Found  Guilty  for  2001  Crime-Spree  Murders"  

Date:  Sat,  4 Dan  2003  21:22:19  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="CRIME  SPREE" 
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2 found  guilty  for  2001  crime-spree  murders 
By  Sararesa  Begay 
The  Navajo  Times 
PHOENIX  | Dan.  3,  2003 

Two  men  were  found  guilty  by  a federal  jury  for  the  car-jacking  and 
murders  of  a Chinle  man  and  a Pinon  man  during  two  crime  sprees  that 
apparently  left  four  dead  in  2001. 

The  evidence  during  the  trial  showed  that  Gregory  Nakai,  22,  of  Round 
Rock,  and  Dohnnie  Orsinger,  17,  of  Chinle  and  others  car-jacked  a 1997 
Chevrolet  Blazer  owned  by  Dasbert  Sam,  30,  of  Chinle  while  they  were  at 
Round  Rock  Lake,  Ariz.  on  Aug.  17,  2001. 

Nakai,  Orsinger  and  others  assaulted  the  passenger,  David  Lee  Begay,  no 
age  given,  of  Pinon.  They  pulled  Sam  from  the  blazer,  according  to  a U.S. 
Department  of  Dustice  press  release. 

The  other  men,  Lezmond  Mitchell,  20,  of  Round  Rock,  and  Dason 
Kinlicheenie,  19,  of  Round  Rock,  were  the  first  to  be  charged  with  federal 
charges  in  the  murder  of  a Fort  Defiance  woman  and  her  nine-year-old 
granddaughter  during  another  incident  apparently  on  Oct.  28,  2001,  reports 
show. 

The  two  females  were  last  seen  in  the  Fort  Defiance  area  on  Oct.  28, 

2001  when  a group  of  people  reportedly  jumped  into  their  vehicle  at  a gas 
station  and  drove  off. 

Three  days  later,  two  men  using  a sawed-off  shotgun  and  a rifle  held  up 
the  Red  Valley  Trading  Post. 

A federal  grand  jury  indicted  Mitchell  on  11  counts  including  kidnapping, 
car-jacking,  robbery  and  murder  in  November  2001  in  U.S.  District  Court  in 
Phoenix. 

Alyce  Slim  and  Tiffany  Lee  were  last  seen  in  Slim's  truck  on  Oct.  28, 
2001. 

Three  days  later,  apparently  Mitchell  and  Kinlicheenie,  used  the  truck  - 
a sand-colored  Chevrolet  extended  cab  pickup  with  a chrome  bed  - a shotgun 
and  a rifle  in  the  commission  of  the  robbery  at  Red  Valley  Trading  Post, 
in  which  an  undetermined  amount  of  money  was  taken. 

Slim  and  Lee  were  found  in  Round  Rock  on  Nov.  3,  2001,  along  with  the 
remains  of  Sam  and  Begay. 

The  six  suspects,  including  Mitchell,  were  arrested  and  jailed  on  tribal 
charges  of  aggravated  battery,  armed  robbery  and  criminal  damage. 


The  federal  grand  jury  accused  Mitchell  of  premeditated  first-degree 
murder  and  felony  first-degree  murder  in  the  two  females'  deaths,  as  well 
as  car-jacking  resulting  in  Slim's  death  and  the  kidnapping  of  Lee. 

All  six  charges  carry  a maximum  sentence  of  life  imprisonment  and/or  a 
$250,000  fine,  except  for  the  car-jacking  charge,  which  adds  death  to  the 
list  of  maximum  sentences. 

The  U.S.  Attorney's  Office  also  announced  that  Mitchell  and  Kinlicheenie 
were  charged  with  four  counts  of  robbery  and  using  a firearm  during  a 
crime  of  violence  in  district  court  in  November  2001. 

Teddy  Orsinger,  34,  of  Round  Rock,  who  pleaded  not  guilty  to  aggravated 
battery  in  November  2001,  was  sentenced  to  appear  for  a pre-trial 
conference  on  Nov.  27,  2001,  but  that  was  rescheduled. 

No  information  was  available  on  the  rescheduled  pre-trial  conference. 

Kinlicheenie  had  earlier  pleaded  guilty  to  charges  of  armed  robbery  and 
robbery  and  the  court  is  waiting  on  a pre-sentencing  report  before  a 
hearing  is  scheduled  to  sentence  him,  according  to  court  administrator  Ben 
Curley. 

The  trial  of  Nakai  and  Johnnie  Orsinger  was  held  before  the  Judge 
Fredrick  J.  Martone  in  the  U.S.  District  Court  in  Phoenix. 

Nakai  and  Johnnie  Orsinger  were  convicted  of  two  counts  of  premeditated 
first-degree  murder,  two  counts  of  first-degree  felony  kidnapping,  and  one 
count  of  first-degree  felony  robbery  and  murder,  according  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice. 

Additionally,  Nakai  and  Johnnie  Orsinger  were  convicted  with  car-jacking 
resulting  in  death,  kidnapping  and  nine  counts  of  using  a firearm  during 
crimes . 

The  trial  evidence  further  showed  that  Nakai,  Johnnie  Orsinger  and 
others  used  Sam's  electrical  cords  to  tie  both  men.  At  the  time  of  the 
crime,  Sam  was  an  electrician  for  the  Navajo  Housing  Authority,  according 
to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  press  release. 

The  victims,  Sam  and  Begay,  were  loaded  into  the  rear  of  the  Blazer  and 
it  was  driven  away  from  the  lake  to  an  area  north  of  Tsaile. 

During  the  drive,  Johnnie  Orsinger  "pistol-whipped"  the  driver  telling 
him  not  to  look  at  Johnnie  Orsinger. 

They  reached  the  end  of  a dirt  road  at  the  edge  of  a canyon,  according 
to  the  press  release. 

Johnnie  Orsinger  removed  Begay  from  the  Blazer  while  Nakai  pulled  out 
Sam . 

As  the  victims  lay  on  the  ground,  still  restrained  by  the  electrical 
cord,  Johnnie  Orsinger  fired  one  shot  into  the  temple  area  of  Begay's  head, 
according  to  the  press  release. 

Nakai  took  a gun,  a 9-mm  semiautomatic  pistol,  and  fired  five  rounds 
into  the  chest  and  head  area  of  Sam.  They,  with  the  help  of  the  others  who 
showed  up  after  the  shooting,  covered  the  bodies  with  brush  and  set  them 
afire,  according  to  the  press  release. 

The  bodies  were  cremated  and  left.  The  group  drove  the  Blazer  away  and 
eventually  hid  it  in  trees  by  Round  Rock  Lake.  However,  Navajo  police 
found  the  vehicle  the  next  day  on  Nov.  3,  2001. 

The  case  remained  unsolved  until  the  FBI  received  a telephone  call  in 
early  November  of  2001  from  a source  who  provided  information  about  the 
identities  of  the  assailants,  according  to  the  press  release. 

After  tribal  arrests,  Nakai  admitted  that  he  shot  Sam  and  Johnnie 
Orsinger  confessed  that  he  shot  Begay.  It  was  then  that  the  remains  of  the 
victims  were  located. 

Nakai  and  Johnnie  Orsinger  are  scheduled  to  be  sentenced  before  Judge 
Martone  on  April  28,  2003. 

The  defendants  are  facing  prison  sentences  of  mandatory  life 
imprisonment  and  a possible  fine  of  up  to  $4,500,000. 

Additionally,  co-defendants  Teddy  Orsinger,  Dennie  Leal  and  Jimmy  Nakai 
had  previously  pleaded  guilty  to  their  roles  in  the  car-jacking  of  the 
Blazer. 

Special  agent  Brad  Purscell  and  Ray  Duncan  of  the  FBI  led  the 
investigation,  according  to  the  press  release. 

The  FBI  was  assisted  by  Dan  Smith,  Ernie  Yazzie,  Bennie  Jim,  Michael 
Henderson,  Esther  Charley,  and  Louis  St.  Germaine  of  the  Navajo  Department 


of  Public  Safety,  Department  of  Criminal  Investigations. 

A second  trial  will  begin  March  27,  2003  for  Nakai  and  Johnnie  Orsinger. 
Copyright  c.  1999-2002  Navajo  Times/Navajo  Nation 

- — "RE:  Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Tue,  7 Ian  2003  08:19:12  -0600 
From:  Janet  Smith  <owlstar@speakeasy.org> 

Sub j : Native  Prisoner 


Date:  Friday,  January  03,  2003  5:47  PM 

From:  "Brigitte  Thimiakis"  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub j : Request  for  Penpals 

Greetings, 

Flere  is  a new  request  from  Native  American  prisoners  at  Montana  State 
Prison.  Please  help  them  find  pen  pals  by  adding  them  on  appropriate  pen 
pal  lists  or  by  writing  to  them. 

Julio  Rodriguez  AO  #24693 
700,  Conley  Lake  Road 
Deer  Lodge,  MT-  59722 

Julio  is  Crow/Mexican,  middle  aged.  Fie  would  like  to  be  added  to  all 
Christian  (only)  pen  pal  lists  that  are  free  of  charge. 

Calvin  Running  Rabbit  AO  #46326 
700,  Conley  Lake  Road 
Deer  Lodge,  MT-  59722 

Native  American,  in  his  40's 

Calvin  would  be  like  to  be  put  on  all  lists  available  and  free  of  charge. 

For  more  information  about  these  prisoners,  please  contact  them  directly. 
Thank  you  for  your  assistance, 

Brigitte 


"RE : Flistory:  Carlisle  Indian  School"  

Date:  Fri,  27  Dec  2002  18:33:22  -0500 
From:  Barbara  Landis  <blandis@epix. net> 

Sub j : December  20,  1889  INDIAN  FIELPER,  Carlisle  Indian  School. 

[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 
newsletter  so  that  you  might  know  the  mind  of  those  who 
ran  institutions  like  Carlisle.] 

THE  INDIAN  HELPER 


A WEEKLY  LETTER  FROM  THE  CARLISLE  INDIAN 
SCHOOL  TO  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
CARLISLE,  PA. 


VOLUME  V NUMBER  18 


FRIDAY,  December  20,  1889. 


A CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 

WHAT  shall  we  say  at  Christmas? 
Only  the  kindest  words. 

Sounding  like  fairy  whispers 
Or  like  the  songs  of  birds. 

Let  every  voice  resounding 
Be  with  sweet  tones  abounding. 
Love  the  whole  earth  surrounding! 


What  shall  we  do  at  Christmas? 

Surely  all  friendly  things. 

Secretly,  lovingly,  softly 
As  touch  of  angels'  wings. 

Hearts  like  a crystal  chalice. 

Shall  pour  into  cot  and  palace 
Love  without  thought  of  malice. 

What  shall  we  sing  at  Christmas? 

Songs  rising  high  and  clear. 

Telling  the  Christ-child's  story 
Loudly  that  all  may  hear. 

How,  in  a far  off  nation. 

Pure  above  all  temptation. 

Was  born  the  world's  Salvation! 

What  shall  we  give  at  Christmas? 

Treasures  of  heart  and  soul. 

Sympathy,  faith  and  patience. 

All  under  love's  control; 

So  shall  the  Christmas  flowers 
Blossom  through  memory's  hours 
Blessed  by  Divinest  powers. 

-ELEANOR  W.  F.  BATES  in  Home  Magazine. 

HOW  AN  INDIAN  GIRL  MIGHT  TELL  HER  OWN  STORY  IF  SHE  HAD  THE  CHANCE. 

Founded  on  Actual  Observations  of  the  Man-on-the-band-stand ' s Chief 
Clerk. 

(Continued  from  last  week.) 

That  we  had  many  other  seemingly  insurmountable  difficulties  to 
encounter  in  our  progress  up  the  hill  of  Right; 

That  we  soon  found  friends  who  helped  us  conquer  some  of  our 
troubles; 

That  upon  hearing  our  tale  of  woe,  the  Department  at  Washington  sent 
a special  Agent  to  investigate,  and  finding  the  facts  substantially  as 
related,  had  the  Governor  deposed  and  arrested; 

That  my  father  continued  at  his  work  and  saved  his  money  until  he  had 
enough,  with  his  own  labor  to  build  a comfortable  Adobe  house  with  three 
rooms; 

That  he  adopted  the  civilized  dress  with  the  exception  of  wearing 
long  hair; 

That  I worked  with  the  trader's  family  until  I had  enough  money  saved 
to  buy  necessary  furnishings  for  the  house; 

That  my  mother,  although  she  never  would  change  her  Indian  dress  for 
one  like  mine  was  pleased  to  work  as  I did,  and  kept  her  house  nice  and 
clean,  and  the  dishes,  also; 

That  a few  years  after  we  were  in  the  new  home  two  of  my  Carlisle 
teachers  came  out  to  New  Mexico  upon  business  for  the  school; 

That  they  stayed  at  our  house,  slept  in  my  bed,  now  an  ash  wood 
double-bed  and  made  up  with  as  clean  white  sheets  as  they  had  at 
Carlisle; 

That  my  teachers  praised  the  Carlisle  and  other  pictures  which 
adorned  the  wall,  and  spoke  well  of  the  appearance  of  our  best  room  with 
its  centre  table  and  rocking  chair  and  other  furniture; 

That  when  they  saw  my  cousin's  little  girls  wearing  nicely  made 
dresses  and  aprons,  and  and  the  little  boys  in  good  fitting  suits,  all 
made  by  me  on  my  new  sewing-machine; 

And  when  they  ate  the  bread  and  cake  and  pie  I baked,  and  the  meat 
and  eggs  and  potatoes  and  cabbage  and  other  good  things  I prepared  and 
set  before  them  on  a table  spread  with  a clean  table-cloth  (a  real  one) 
and  had  napkins  too,  they  seemed  so  delighted  that  I felt  more  than  paid 


for  the  hard  times  I had  passed  through; 

That  all  these  things  and  more  might  interest  my  patient  hearers,  is 
perhaps  true,  but  that  my  story  is  long  enough  is  also  a fact. 

I wish  only  to  add  that  it  is  possible  for  any  and  every  Carlisle 
girl  when  she  goes  back  to  her  own  people  to  endure  as  much  and  even 
more  than  I have  and  come  out  of  the  accursed  home  slavery-a  free  woman; 
but,  to  do  so  she  must  brave  the  FIRST  hard  steps. 

(continued  on  Fourth  Page.) 
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The  Indian  Helper. 


PRINTED  EVERY  FRIDAY,  AT  THE  INDIAN 
INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  CARLISLE,  PA.  BY  THE 
INDIAN  PRINTER  BOYS. 

-->  THE  INDIAN  HELPER  is  PRINTED  by  Indian  boys,  but  EDITED  by 
The-Man-on-the-band-stand,  who  is  NOT  an  Indian. 


Price:  - 10  cents  a year. 


Address  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Miss  M.  Burgess,  Manager. 


Entered  in  the  P.O.  at  Carlisle  as  second  class  mail  matter. 


The  INDIAN  HELPER  is  paid  for  in  advance,  so  do  not  hesitate  to  take 
the  paper  from  the  Post  Office,  for  fear  a bill  will  be  presented. 


Two  cent  stamps  are  always  acceptable.  Only  five  little  stamps  for 
one  subscription. 


We  see  by  the  papers  that  a large  number  of  Sioux  chiefs  are  in 
Washington,  attending  to  land  business. 


We,  Us,  and  Co.,  who  sends  the  HELPER  an  enigma  because  those  we 
usually  print  are  too  easy,  leaves  out  so  many  numbers  that  it  is 
impossible  to  make  it  out. 


The  Pipe  of  Peace  says,  at  the  Genoa  school  they  had  a big 
Thanksgiving  dinner  of  turkey  and  other  good  things,  and  closes  the  item 
with  the  P.  S.  "If  the  turkeys  hadn't  been  so  fine  we  would  have  had 
some  left  to  have  sent  to  our  Carlisle  friends." 

Their  Carlisle  friends  wonder  what  they  are  going  to  do  for 
Christmas  if  they  ate  their  turkeys  all  up  Thanksgiving  day. 


The  Man-on-the-band-stand  does  hope  the  English  speaking  record  will 
be  clean,  tomorrow  night,  the  last  Saturday  night  before  Christmas. 

There  were  only  eight  in  all  this  large  school  reported  as  having  spoken 
a few  words  of  Indian  last  week.  It  is  a good  record  now  considering 
that  we  had  so  many  new  pupils  at  the  beginning  of  this  school  term,  but 
we  are  not  satisfied  until  the  Indian  is  driven  entirely  out. 


When  men  of  the  age  of  some  of  our  shop  instructors  stop  the  use  of 
tobacco  after  having  chewed  or  smoked  all  their  lives,  as  several  have 
recently  done  for  the  good  of  the  school  we  Indian  boys  and  young  men 
ought  to  be  able  to  easily  conquer  the  desire  for  it.  One  of  the  men 
said  the  other  day  that  he  had  spent  40  cents  a week  for  tobacco  for  the 
last  35  years.  Count  it  up,  boys!  The  money  in  a lump  would  buy  a home. 

N0  INDIAN  HELPER  NEXT  WEEK. 


Six  of  the  cutest  dolls  and  material  for  a whole  wardrobe  for  each,  a 
gift  from  Miss  Sparhawk,  arrived  last  week.  The  little  girls  will  now 
have  something  to  amuse  themselves  with  when  obliged  to  stay  in  doors  at 
the  hospital. 


Miss  Sparhawk  comes  to  the  front  again  with  a lot  of  choice  books. 
The  patrons  of  both  girls'  and  large  boys'  libraries  have  to  thank  our 
good  friend  greatly  for  the  generous  supply  she  has  sent,  from  time  to 
time,  collected  from  publishers  and  friends  of  the  school. 


Out  of  several  answers  to  the  Prize  problems  given  last  week,  which 
were  sent  to  Mr.  Potter,  only  one  was  correct,  that  of  Ben j . Caswell,  of 
the  Chippewa  tribe,  in  Number  11  school  room.  Therefore  he  secures  the 
first  prize,  which  is  a handsome,  writing  desk.  Where  were  the  scholars 
in  Number  12?  Too  Hard,  eh? 


Two  Apache  boys,  yes,  young  men  (we  will  not  give  their  names)  have 
annoyed  the  Man-on-the-band-stand  greatly  this  week  by  their  persistent 
playing  of  marbles  in  the  rain  and  wet  grass.  The  Man-on-the-baud-stand 
does  not  care,  of  course,  if  they  want  to  get  sick  and  die,  but  he  feels 
so  sorry  for  them  because  the  have  so  little  good  sense.  Why,  a chicken 
knows  enough  to  go  under  cover  when  it  rains. 


Some  of  the  papers  to  be  found  in  the  large  boys'  reading  room  mostly 
paid  for  by  the  boys  themselves  are:  Dailies-Philadelphia,  Times,  Press, 
Inquirer,  Bulletin,  Oklahoma  Journal,  Carlisle  Herald  and  Sentinel; 
Weeklies  - New  York  World,  Boston  Post,  Chicago  InterOcean,  Pioneer 
Press,  Detroit  Free  Press,  Burlington  Hawkeye,  Depere  News,  Rushville 
Standard,  Ovid  Independent,  Harper's  Weekly,  Frank  Leslie,  Scientific 
American,  Youth's  Companion,  Christian  Statesman,  The  Occident, 
Illustrated  Christian  Weekly,  Our  Youth,  etc.  and  several  of  the  best 
monthly  magazines  and  periodicals.  A good  place  to  spend  an  hour. 


Little  Andrew  Conover  has  gone  to  his  home  in  the  Indian  Territory. 
Poor,  boy!  His  eyes  are  beyond  cure.  He  is  not  entirely  blind,  but 
cannot  see  to  read  or  study.  Andrew  was  one  of  the  politest  orderlies  we 
ever  had.  When  a lady  approached  the  office  door,  it  would  open  and 
close  after  her,  and  if  she  did  not  look  behind  the  door  to  see  Andrew, 
she  would  not  know  what  did  it. 


(page  3) 

Exhibition,  to  night. 


NO  INDIAN  HELPER  DURING  HOLIDAY  WEEK. 


The  Normal  school  is  having  practical  lessons  in  metals. 


Mr.  Standing  has  gone  on  business  to  Bucks  County. 


The  Number  7 was  left  out  of  last  week's  enigma,  by  mistake. 


What  could  be  nicer  for  a little  Christmas  present  than  the  INDIAN 
HELPER? 


Mr.  Sanderson,  a friend  of  Miss  Hunt,  was  a visitor  at  the  school 
this  week. 


Willie  Morgan  and  Casper  Edson  are  out  again  from  the  hospital,  as 
good  as  new. 


To  go  out  in  the  cold  and  wet  without  proper  protection  shows  a poor, 
weak  mind. 


Laura  Rockafellow' s time  will  expire  Feb.  7,  1890.  A notice  is  sent 
when  the  time  is  out. 


The  choir  seats  are  now  more  comfortable.  They  have  been  put  three 
inches  farther  apart. 


How  we  do  love  to  tie  spruce  for  Christmas!  Why,  it  takes  three  girls 


to  bunch  as  much  as  some  of  the  boys  can  tie. 


We  have  had  to  use  lamps  during  the  day  several  days  this  week  on 
account  of  the  exceedingly  dull  and  cloudy  weather. 


The  boys'  glee  club  are  singing  very  well  but  they  must  improve  in 
their  pronunciation  and  their  music  will  be  much  more  enjoyable. 


The  Philosophy  class  are  going  to  have  practical  illustrations  of  the 
power  of  mind  over  mind  or  matter,  that  is,  some  lessons  on  magnetism. 


Miss  Irvine  returned  from  her  farm  trip  on  Saturday,  having  seen 
nearly  all  the  girls  out  in  country  homes.  Many  are  doing  very  nicely, 
while  a few  might  improve  and  will,  no  doubt. 


During  holiday  week  our  school  will  take  a journey  through  Egypt  and 
the  Holy  Lands,  and  also  a trip  to  New  Orleans  with  the  Liberty  Bell, 
all  through  first  class  views  thrown  upon  canvas  by  calcium  light. 


The  sewing-room  girls  have  worked  so  faithfully  all  the  year  that 
they  deserve  the  rest  they  will  have  during  the  holidays.  All  orders 
will  be  completed  by  Friday  evening.  After  Christmas  tailoring  will 
begin  with  a vim. 


"Do  you  not  think  that  the  nurses  at  the  hospital  are  deserving  of 
good  mention  for  caring  so  tenderly  for  the  sick?"  was  asked  at  the 
table  the  other  day.  We  certainly  do.  The  proof  of  the  pudding  that 
they  are  a strong  team  over  there  and  of  the  right  sort  is  the  fact  that 
through  their  skilful  carrying  out  of  the  Doctor's  orders  and  their 
untiring  care  and  attention  besides,  the  boys  who  were  so  very  sick  a 
few  days  ago  and  not  expected  to  live  are  recovering.  Who  can  be  more 
thankful  and  appreciative  than  the  boys  themselves? 

The  new  white  caps  of  the  nurse  girls  are  exceedingly  becoming. 


The  Millersville  and  Downingtown  girls  expect  to  be  here  today. 


Thanks  for  the  Christmas  cards  received  from  a kind  Sag  Harbor 
friend . 


is  in  from  a farm  - a failure.  We  are  ashamed  to 

print  his  name. 


Oh,  yes,  we  want  to  help  the  Indian  cause  along.  A most  excellent 
way  is  to  get  up  a club  for  the  HELPER. 


We  have  had  only  a slight  taste  of  the  delightful  fog  the  have  in 
London  much  of  the  time.  Wouldn't  we  like  to  live  in  London? 


A number  of  our  teachers  will  spend  the  Christmas  holidays  among 
friends  away  from  the  school.  Mr.  Potter  expects  to  go  to  Canada. 


The  dining-room  tables  are  receiving  a new  dress,  and  the  floor  is 
being  marked  so  that  there  will  be  no  trouble  to  keep  the  tables  in 
place . 


A little  son  of  the  Sioux  Chief  American  Horse  has  arrived.  He  came 
this  far  with  his  father  who  is  one  of  the  party  now  in  Washington. 


The  printers  will  have  some  work  of  course  next  week,  but  will  also 
get  some  rest  by  not  printing  the  HELPER.  Subscribers  will  receive 
their  full  number  of  papers,  before  their  year  expires. 


Mrs.  Dr.  Miller,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  is  the  new  matron  of  the 
dining-hall.  Mrs.  Miller  is  a friend  of  Mrs.  Dr.  Reed,  the  wife  of 


President  Reed  of  Dickinson  College. 


The  convalescent  boy  in  the  hospital  who  for  amusement  was  trying  to 

find  the  area  of  a triangle,  asked,  "How  do  you  find  the  the  

(forgetting  the  term  hypothenuse,  the  nearest  he  could  come  was) 
hippopotamus?" 


Doe  and  Fordie  and  Bessie  Grinnell  have  all  had  a touch  of  the 
European  fever  of  something  else,  this  week.  They  are  the  most  patient 
sick  little  folks  the  Man-on-the-band-stand  ever  saw,  but  he  is  glad 
they  are  getting  better. 


Our  little  paper  may  be  found  on  the  tables  of  more  than  one  public 
library  in  this  country,  and  now  comes  a request  from  New  York  State  to 
know  if  it  can  be  secured  for  a new  library  about  to  be  started.  Yes, 
for  ten  cents,  or,  nine  cents  and  a half  if  the  town  be  poor. 


The  Red  Man  for  December  will  be  valuable  on  account  of  extracts  from 
the  report  of  the  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  Commissioner  Morgan 
also  has  a paper  setting  forth  the  actual  cost  to  the  Government  which 
the  carrying  out  of  his  great  educational  scheme  for  the  Indian,  will 
entail . 


(page  4) 

(Continued  from  the  First  Page.) 

She  must  master  the  FIRST  efforts  made  by  home  friends  to  drag  her 
back  to  the  old  Indian  ways,  and  make  them  feel  in  a kind  but  decided 
way  "No;  I must  not." 

WE  ALL  KNOW  THE  RIGHT. 

If  every  returned  girl  had  a decided  WILL  of  her  own  to  do  what  is 
right  even  if  it  costs  suffering  for  a little  while  it  would  bring  to 
her,  eventually,  untold  satisfaction  and  happiness. 

(The  end.) 

[The  story  of  Mollie  and  her  trials  is  the  embodiment  of  the  mingled 
experiences  of  several  Carlisle  girls  at  various  times  in  the  different 
Pueblo  villages.  The  names  and  distances  given  are  not  as  they  really 
are  but  the  fundamental  facts  are  true.  We  trust  that  the  recital  mill 
lead  those  not  knowing  the  terrible  conditions  that,  our  girls  must 
meet,  upon  going  to  their  homes,  to  have  compassion  and  a degree  of 
patience,  when  a bright  young  girl,  as  was  the  case  with  Mollie ' s friend 
Annie,  falls  back  into  the  easier  life  of  those  with  whom  she  must  spend 
her  days. 

And  we  trust  that  those  of  our  girls  who  read  the  story  will  take 
courage  from  Mollie' s experience,  and  see  that  there  is  really  only  one 
way  to  do,  and  that  is,  to  brave  and  conquer  the  trials  as  they  come.  It 
is  a cruel  system  that  throws  a young  school  girl,  unprotected,  back 
into  a nest  of  vileness,  to  be  governed  by  the  superstitions  and 
outrageous  customs  of  by-gone  ages. 

That  the  brighter  days  now  dawning  may  speedily  come,  when  every 
Indian  child  of  proper  age  shall  be  placed  in  school,  and  the  home 
conditions  so  changed  that  there  will  be  no  more  insignificant  Indian 
tribes  or  nations  dominated  by  savage  rites  or  semi-civilized  rule,  but 
that  all  will  belong  to  the  United  States  tribe,  with  each  having  the 
right  to  go  with  his  family  where  he  pleases,  feeling  that  his  home  will 
be  protected  by  our  best  great  Government,  the  only  one  to  be  loyal  to, 
is  the  ardent  wish  of  THE  AUTHOR.] 

From  the  "Pipe  of  Peace,"  published  at  the  Genoa  Indian  School. 

Miss  Rose  Dion  a former  pupil  of  the  school  is  now  assistant  teacher 
in  the  Rosebud  Agency  School. 


Conrad  Roubideaux,  a Genoa  boy  is  working  at  the  Rosebud  Agency.  He 
is  highly  spoken  of  by  the  employees  and  is  doing  his  work  well. 

Rose  was  for  five  years  a pupil  at  Carlisle  and  Conrad  spent  seven 
years  with  us.  We  are  always  glad  to  hear  our  old  pupils  will  spoken 
of. 


The  Kansas  Patron  office  was  honored  on  last  Monday  morning  by  a call 
from  Mrs.  D.  R.  F.  Pilcher  accompanied  by  Messrs.  H.  H.  Hanneno  and  loe 
Big  Wolf,  both  students  of  the  Haskell  Institute,  the  Indian  school  at 
Lawrence,  Kansas.  These  young  gentlemen  are  reported  as  close  and  very 
apt  students,  excelling  for  their  age  many  of  their  white  brothers.  Mr. 
Hanneno  is  a Comanche  Indian  and  is  studying  for  the  ministry  while  Mr. 
Big  Wolf  an  Osage  is  proficient  in  the  "Art  Preservative, " having  been  a 
pupil  at  the  Indian  school  at  Carlisle,  Penn.  And  now  at  Haskell  and 
during  his  call  on  Monday  morning  inspected  the  workings  of  the  Patron 
office  very  closely.  Kansas  Patron,  Olathe. 


A Most  Sensible  Indian  Girl:  : 

In  answer  to  a letter,  N.  C.  writes:  "You  spoke  about  my  vacation.  I 
should  be  delighted  to  come  home  to  Carlisle  for  Christmas  and  see  you 
all,  but  duty  comes  before  pleasure.  We  are  now  having  a busy  time  and  I 
think  it  best  not  to  stop.  Do  you  not  think  I had  better  do  so?  I have 
a small  sum  of  money  which  I have  saved  since  I came." 


Our  Readers  not  all  Young.  * 

A gentleman  who  was  born  in  1884  at  Carlisle  Barracks  and  who  is  the  son 
of  the  late  Maj.  M.  Sanno,  writes  that  he.  takes  the  HELPER  and  finds  it 
very  interesting. 

Enigma 

I am  made  of  8 letters. 

My  3,  2,  5,  7,  is  a kind  of  bird. 

My  3,  2,  5,  6,  8,  is  to  eleyate. 

My  2,  4,  5,  1,  8,  is  a girl's  name. 

My  7,  5,  2,  3,  is  a false  person. 

My  whole  is  a town  in  Pennsylvania. 

SUBSCRIBER. 

ANSWER  TO  LAST  WEEK'S  ENIGMA:  The  INDIAN  HELPER  is  an  instructive 
paper . 


STANDING  OFFER:  - For  FIVE  new  subscribers  to  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  we 
will  give  the  person  sending  them  a photographic  group  of  the  13 
Carlisle  Indian  Printer  boys,  on  a card  4 1/2  X 6 1/2  inches,  worth  20 
cents  when  sold  by  itself.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  boy  given. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  enclose  a 1-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage.) 

For  TEN,  Two  PHOTOGRAPHS,  one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they 
arrived  in  wild  dress,  and  another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after, 
or,  for  the  same  number  of  names  we  give  two  photographs  showing  still 
more  marked  contrast  between  a Navajoe  as  he  arrived  in  native  dress, 
and  as  he  now  looks,  worth  20  cents  a piece. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premiums  will  please  enclose  a 2-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage. 

For  FIFTEEN,  we  offer  a GROUP  of  the  whole  school  on  9x14  inch  card. 
Faces  show  distinctly,  worth  sixty  cents. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  send  6 cents  to  pay 
postage. 


Transcribed  weekly  for  distribution.  [Note  to  recipients:  from  the 
week  of  September  20  until  Christmas  week,  the  HELPER'S  will  include  the 
serialized  version  of  what  became  STIYA  - a book  written  by  EMBE,  aka 
Marianna  Burgess,  aka  The-Man-on-the-band-stand . With  the  exception  of 
the  missing  October  11th  issue.  I'll  try  to  get  these  to  you  in  a timely 
fashion.  WARNING:  this  material  is  extremely  racist  in  tone,  and 
problematic  in  content.  Thanks  for  your  indulgence,  Barbara] 

"RE : Rustywire:  Waiting  for  Dawn"  

Date:  Sun,  27  Aug  2000  18:18:03  GMT 
From:  rustywire  <rustywire@my-deja . com> 

Sub j : waiting  for  dawn 


Newsgroup:  soc . culture . native 


A tree  was  found  with  a strong  fork,  it  looked  like  a large  y as  it  stood 
there.  A group  of  young  men,  some  not  so  young  watched  as  one  of  them  shot 
the  tree  and  then  it  was  cut  down.  They  had  gathered  to  prepare  for  the 
next  four  days,  and  it  was  their  time  to  work  on  the  corral  to  be  used  by 
them.  The  limbs  were  cut  off  but  it  stood  sixty  feet  tall  still  and  was 
hauled  down  the  mountain. 

There  is  this  place  on  a high  plain  as  you  go  up  to  it  you  can  see  the 
old  campsites,  small  shade  houses  from  years  past  falling  to  the  ground 
and  in  the  middle  of  these  there  are  scattered  over  a large  area  similar 
trees  with  the  distinct  y shape,  some  with  colored  ribbons  from  years  past 
threadbare  blowing  in  the  breeze. 

A post  hole  is  dug  and  the  tree  placed  in  the  middle  of  these  old  camp 
sites,  the  men  either  walk  without  shoes  or  wear  moccasins  on  their  feet, 
they  place  the  center  pole  solidly  into  the  ground.  One  of  them  is  near  70, 
his  gray  hair  wet  from  his  sweat,  others  are  younger  and  they  help  place 
posts  around  it  leaving  an  opening  to  the  East. 

The  corral  is  now  70  feet  across  and  slowly  it  begins  to  take  the  shape 
of  a wagon  wheel  with  long  posts  running  from  the  center  pole  to  the  edge 
of  circle.  Near  dusk  the  last  of  the  poles  is  placed. 

Later  that  evening  the  group  seeks  out  young  trees  with  bushy  limbs  to 
lay  on  the  outside  of  it. 

As  nightfall  comes  there  is  thunder  to  the  South,  blowing  wind  moves  the 
yellow  colored  grass  as  the  group  comes  together.  They  go  in  single  file, 
with  what  looks  like  skirts,  and  they  carry  eagle  bone  whistles  and  some 
leaves  for  shade . . . 

As  they  go  in  the  headman  there  tells  them  where  they  will  sit  for  the 
next  three  days.  Each  hopes  they  don't  get  the  North  side  where  the  sun 
touches  you  throughout  the  day.  As  they  sit  they  are  counselled  on  how  it 

will  go  and  to  clear  their  mind  for  the  time  ahead. 

In  the  distance  there  are  campfires  a long  ways  away  from  the  corral  as 
family  members  walk  to  the  edge  of  the  corral  and  listen  as  two  large 
drums  are  taken  in  and  from  somewhere  emerge  the  singers  carrying  drum 
sticks . 

Who  is  that  anyway ... isn ' t it  the  cashier  at  the  gas  station  where  we 
stopped  this  afternoon,  and  then  there  is  the  oil  field  gager  we  saw 
yesterday ...  and  then  there  is  the  day  care  worker .. .without  saying  a word 
they  go  in  and  sit  on  the  southside  of  the  corral  and  begin  to  sing. 

Some  of  the  older  women  go  in  and  sing  near  them,  they  cannot  cross  a 

certain  point  where  a fire  will  be  built  each  night. 

Slowly  the  song  comes,  it  is  deep,  with  a slow  driving  beat  of  the  drum 
...it  is  the  Sun  Dance  song... each  man  stands  and  with  him  his  family  and 
close  friends  stand  in  his  support  outside  the  corral  stand  as  a matter  of 
respect  for  him. 

He  stands  there,  with  a pale  orange  skirt  that  hangs  from  his  waist  to 
his  feet.  The  moccasins  were  given  to  him  by  a cousin  and  the  eagle  bone 
whistle  provided  by  his  grandfather  with  other  things  needed  in  an  old 
battered  small  metal  suitcase  used  by  each  of  his  uncles  when  they  danced 
just  like  this  years  ago. 

It  is  his  first  time... what  will  it  be  like... to  dance  for  three  days  to 
the  centerpole .. .without  water,  no  food  and  the  sun  beating  down... it  has 
been  so  hot. 

He  stands  his  brown  eyes  seeing  that  beyond  the  shade  of  the  corral  in 
the  firelight  his  family  stands  there  for  him  and  his  uncles.  It  is  a 
lonely  journey  in  a way  and  it  is  one  that  each  dancer  has  decided  to  make, 
some  by  a dream  that  came  one  night,  others  who  renew  certain  promises 
made  to  them  from  a long  time  ago. 

As  they  begin  to  dance  from  the  edge  to  the  center  pole  you  can  see  that 
the  thirty  or  so  in  there  are  ready  to  dance  and  sacrifice  thirst  and 
hunger  to  seek  a personal  quest,  to  test  themselves  and  find  some  answers 
to  questions  on  their  minds... 

The  thunder  has  come  closer  and  with  it  the  wind  picks  up  and  the  breeze 
is  strong  whipping  branches  and  the  songs  go  on.  As  the  dancers  move  the 
thought  comes  to  mind  and  if  it  rains  it  is  said  it  will  go  hard  on  the 


dancers  because  it  will  dry  them  out. 

Slowly  the  wind  blows  and  the  rain  begins  to  fall,  all  the  time  the 
drummers  continue  to  sing,  it  is  night  and  the  first  night. 

The  dancers  move  back  and  forth  to  the  center  pole  and  rain  falls  on 
them,  it  is  a hard  rain ...  covering  every  part  of  them.  It  rains  and  rains.. 
..for  an  two  hours  maybe  more  and  those  dancers  continue  to  dance  back  and 
forth  listening  to  the  sound  of  the  drum. 

He  moves  like  he  is  gliding,  he  was  run  each  morning  to  get  ready  for 
this  test,  to  eat  those  foods  that  have  no  salt  and  other  things  he  was 
told  to  eat  to  preserve  the  strength. 

Those  that  sing  have  done  this  and  looking  about  the  lightning  filled 
sky  the  flashes  show  the  old  center  poles  that  each  have  their  own  story 
to  tell,  and  these  men  have  been  there  before. . .just  like  him  dancing.... 

The  song  is  strong  and  carries  a certain  sound... one  of  timelessness  and 

measured  step the  yellow  grass  drinks  up  the  rain  which  as  been  gone 

for  so  long. 

Soaked  and  wet  they  dance  on  and  as  it  gets  later... the  drums  stop  and 
the  rain  continues  to  fall.  The  dancers  retreat  to  the  place  they  have 
picked  out  for  the  next  three  days  and  some  sit  and  others  lay  down  on  a 
bead  of  leaves  covered  by  a wet  sheet  and  try  to  sleep,  to  dance  again  in 
the  morning.  The  ground  is  wet  and  they  are  cold. 

What  is  he  is  thinking,  that  I have  to  put  the  cold  out  of  my  mind  and 
let  it  go... I can  do  this  and  sleep  till  daylight ...  in  the  morning  before 
sunrise  we  will  stand  together  with  each  other  and  greet  the  Dawn... so  it 
have  been  done  each  year  in  this  place  by  those  who  have  danced  before... 
by  my  people... the  tie  continues ...  I am  one  of  them  and  they  are  me.... 

This  Sundance  begins... the  first  nite  goes  by  filled  with  rain,  wind  and 
lightning  and  so  they  wait  for  the  first 
dawn 

rustywire 

www . geocities . com/ rustywire 

"RE : Poem:  Friendship"  

Date:  Thu,  24  Oct  2002  20:26:37  +0100 
From:  "Lone  Eagle"  <john@loneeagle. co. uk> 

Sub j : Friendship 

>To:  "Gary  Smith"  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
hi  Gary 

I can  not  remember  if  I sent  you  this  little  verse  or  not.  I have  just 
come  across  it  in  one  of  my  desk  drawers  and  think  that  there  is  a lot  of 
truth  in  it  . I hope  you  enjoy  it.  I do  not  know  where  it  came  from 
because  some  one  sent  it  to  me  knowing  that  I would  like  the  words. 

[Editorial  note:  If  you  are  the  author  please  write  gars@speakeasy.org 
so  you  can  be  given  the  credit  you  deserve.] 


Friendship 

Friendship  is  a Priceless  Gift 
That  cannot  be  brought  or  sold 

But  it's  value  is  far  greater  than  a mountain  of  Gold 

For  gold  is  cold  and  lifeless 
it  can  neither  see  nor  hear 

And  in  times  of  trouble  it's  powerless  to  cheer 

It  has  no  ears  to  listen 
nor  heart  to  understand 
It  can  not  bring  you  comfort 
nor  lend  a helping  hand 

So  when  you  ask  God  for  a Gift 
Be  thankful  if  he  sends  not  riches 
Nor  diamonds  or  pearls 


But  the  love  of  a Friend 


"RE ; Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Mon,  30  Dec  2002  06:38:53  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea .org> 

Sub j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  January  13-19 

IANUALI 

(January) 

(Kaelo) 

13 

This  is  the  place  where  rainbows  are  born. 

14 

The  land  was  created  in  the  joining  of  fire  and  water. 

15 

At  the  meeting  of  the  land  and  the  sea,  that  is  where  all 
life  begins. 

16 

Ancient  kings  walk  the  mountains  at  night. 

17 

In  the  secret  places  of  the  land  are  found  the  answers  to  life's  mysteries. 

18 

My  parents  taught  me  the  ways  of  the  future;  I teach  my  children  the  ways  of 
the  past. 

19 

I walk  the  land  in  perfect  innocence,  a child  of  yesterday. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE:  Mohawk  Teen's  Book  Drive  nets  more  than  15,000"  

Date:  Sun,  5 Dan  2003  22:23:44  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

-<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="BOOK  DRIVE" 

http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines . htm 
http: //www. canoe . ca/NationalTicker/CANOE-wire. Lib rary-Is- Born. html 
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Mohawk  teen's  book  drive  nets  more  than  15,000  items  for  new  library 

KAHNAWAKE,  Que.  (CP)  --  Piled  more  than  two  metres  high  in  the  centre  and 
neatly  stacked  against  the  walls,  boxes  upon  boxes  of  books  take  up  half 
the  space  in  a basement  room  of  the  Kahnawake  Peacekeeper  Station. 

"I  think  they'd  like  their  weight  room  back,"  Patricia  Barnes  said  with 
a rueful  grin  as  she  and  her  daughter,  Skawenniio  Barnes,  14,  surveyed  the 
results  of  Skawenniio' s campaign  for  a library  on  her  Mohawk  reserve  just 
south  of  Montreal. 

There  are  books  from  across  Quebec.  Some  came  from  British  Columbia  and 
one  box  came  all  the  way  from  Australia. 

What  began  with  a strongly  worded  letter  to  the  band  council,  published 
in  the  reserve  newspaper  last  spring,  has  snowballed  into  the  heaps  of 
reading  matter  now  residing  in  the  Peacekeepers'  gym. 

The  familiar  and  the  obscure  are  among  the  titles  uppermost  on  the 
stacks.  Bernard  Shaw's  Pygmalion  rubs  shoulders  with  a history  of  Cambodia 
in  the  1970s.  Comedian  Rita  Rudner's  Tickled  Pink  is  tucked  next  to  a book 
of  classic  Canadian  recipes. 

The  Baby  Sitters'  Club  and  Alfred  Hitchcock  jumbled  together  with 
various  French  titles  provide  a hint  of  how  much  work  remains  to  put  the 


books  into  some  kind  of  order. 

In  the  year  ahead,  Skawenniio  and  a committee  of  volunteers  plan  to  get 
a temporary  library  up  and  running  in  a tiny  stone  building  steps  from  the 
Catholic  church  on  the  reserve. 

Many  of  the  pieces  for  running  the  facility  are  already  in  place:  the 
band  council  will  foot  the  utility  bills  for  two  years  and  the  Caisse 
Populaire  Kahnawake  plans  to  pay  the  rent  for  the  building  for  three  years. 

But  taking  thousands  of  donated  books  and  turning  them  into  a library  is 
going  to  take  a lot  of  sheer  grunt  work.  The  stack  is  smaller  than  it  was 
before  the  holidays,  when  boxes  of  books  spilled  out  the  door,  said 
Skawenniio. 

"All  kinds  of  books  came  in,  from  children's  books  to  National 
Geographies  to  encyclopedias  to  everything  in  between,"  she  said. 

The  first  order  of  business  was  to  sift  through  the  books  and  organize 
them  by  category,  which  volunteers  initially  had  to  do  standing  at  the 
door. 

Skawenniio  estimates  the  total  of  donated  books  exceeds  15,000.  The 
temporary  facility  will  hold  at  most  2,000  to  3,000.  Some  items  have 
already  been  transported  to  the  library,  leaving  a bit  of  elbow  room  to  go 
through  the  rest. 

In  the  meantime,  Montreal  architect  Andre  Veschi  has  volunteered  to 
assist  in  planning  the  shelving  and  design  to  make  the  library  as 
efficient  as  possible. 

"We  found  out  there's  a lot  more  to  making  a library  than  you  would 
think,"  said  Patricia  Barnes. 

There's  no  shortage  of  assistance. 

The  library  became  a cause  celebre  after  Skawenniio  was  named  CosmoGirl! 
of  the  year  last  year  by  CosmoGirl!  magazine. 

Skawenniio 's  300-word  essay  about  how  she  wanted  a library  for  the 
reserve  won  a $10,000  US  scholarship  from  the  magazine  and  a photo  shoot 
in  New  York. 

The  Sacred  Heart  school  student  also  won  the  Peter  Gzowski  literacy 
prize  for  her  efforts,  and  was  invited  to  tour  the  National  Library  in 
Ottawa . 

Donations  poured  in  during  a two-week  book  drive  and  fundraising 
campaign  by  the  CBC,  Patricia  Barnes  said.  Sacred  Heart  also  held  a book 
drive . 

And  about  25  reserve  businesses  donated  $200  each  for  a one-minute 
commercial  on  the  local  cable  station,  which  donated  the  air  time, 
Skawenniio  said. 

The  decision  to  build  a permanent  library  on  the  reserve  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  band  council,  and  Skawenniio  and  her  mother  don't  know  how  long 
that  might  take  --  or  how  much  it  might  cost. 

"We're  going  to  go  through  the  books  again,  make  a selection  for  the 
temporary  library  and  get  that  running  as  soon  as  possible  --  that's  the 
goal  for  this  year,"  Skawenniio  said. 

Information  about  fundraising  for  the  Kahnawake  library  is  available 
on  the  Web  at...  www.kahnawakelibrary.mohawk.ca. 

Copyright  c.  2003,  CANOE,  a division  of  Netgraphe  Inc. 
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This  program's  length  is:  00:30 
You  can  see  this  program  at  the  following  times: 
Thu,  Ian  09,  9:30  PM  ET  (Thu,  Ian  09,  6:30  PM  PT) 
Fri,  Ian  10,  3:30  AM  ET  (Fri,  Ian  10,  12:30  AM  PT) 


Fri,  Han  10,  9:30  AM  ET  ( Fri , Ian  10,  6:30  AM  PT) 

Fri,  3an  10,  3:30  PM  ET  (Fri,  Han  10,  12:30  PM  PT) 

Doctor,  Lawyer,  Indian  Chief 

Profiles  of  five  Native  women  from  across  Canada.  Of  varied  ages  and 
backgrounds,  each  one  has  achieved  success  in  a variety  of  careers: 
as  the  Yukon  legislature's  Native  woman  minister,  as  a deck  hand  on  a 
fishing  boat,  as  a teacher,  a lawyer,  and  an  Indian  Chief.  Each  woman 
speaks  of  how  she  got  to  where  she  is  today,  and  attests  to  the  importance 
of  Native  culture  - its  values,  art,  and  spiritual  beliefs  - in  helping 
her  to  develop  a sense  of  self  and  seeing  her  through  rough  times. 

"Doctor,  Lawyer,  Indian  Chief"  is  part  of  the  "First  Peoples'  TV'series 
made  possible  by  DreamCatchers,  a non-profit  organization  working  to  bring 
Native  films  to  a wider  audience. 

The  Film  is  available  from  The  National  Film  Board  Of  Canada 
800  542  2164  (USA 
800  267  7710  (Canada) 
http : //www. nfb . ca 
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From:  "AIROS  (American  Indian  Radio  On  Satellite)"  <airos@unl.edu> 

Sub  j : NAC  Topics  for  1/6  - 1/8  (Including  Current  Events) 

+ Different  Drums  with  Spoken  Word  from  Dohn  Trudell  + more... 

1)  NAC  Topics  for  1/6  - 1/8  (Including  Current  Events) 

2)  Voices  From  The  Circle 

3)  Different  Drums  with  Spoken  Word  from  John  Trudell 

4)  AlterNative  Voices 

5)  Earthsongs  features  Culture  Shock  Camp 

1)  NAC  Topics  for  1/6  - 1/8  (Including  Current  Events) 

Listen  live  every  weekday  from  l-2pm  ET  by  going  to  www.airos.org  or  tuning 
into  your  local  radio  station.  For  a list  of  affiliates  go  to 
http://www.nativeamericacalling.com/nac_affiliates . shtm 
MON  - 01/06:  Current  Events: 

Several  states  are  taking  a closer  look  at  their  4-H  tribal  traditions 
programs  after  a parent  lodged  a complaint  in  West  Virginia.  We'll  bring 
you  a preview  of  the  9th  annual  Native  Forum  at  the  Sundance  Film  Festival 
coming  up  in  Park  City,  Utah.  The  deadline  to  register  for  the  NCAI 
Executive  session  is  just  around  the  corner.  So  is  the  call  for  artists  to 
show  at  this  year's  Santa  Fe  Indian  Market.  There's  also  a call  for  Native 
students  to  apply  for  prestigious  scholarships,  and  there  are  casting  calls 
for  two  new  Native-themed  motion  pictures.  And,  how  will  the  political 
landscape  change  in  Indian  Country  now  that  Republicans  have  control  of  the 
White  House  and  Congress? 

TUE  - 01/07:  Keeping  the  Future  Safe  at  Home: 

It  has  been  nearly  a quarter  of  a century  since  the  passage  of  the  Indian 
Child  Welfare  Act  (ICWA).  Congress  enacted  ICWA  to  re-establish  tribal 
authority  over  the  adoption  of  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  children. 
Prior  to  its  passage,  many  Native  children  were  not  only  removed  from  their 
homes,  but  also  from  their  tribal  communities.  Now  with  ICWA,  Native 
children  are  kept  with  Native  families.  How  are  states,  federal  agencies 
and  tribes  complying  with  the  law?  ICWA  was  also  intended  to  strengthen  and 
preserve  Native  American  families  and  culture,  has  it  been  successful? 
Guests  include  Cheryl  Longfeather  (Standing  Rock  Sioux)  of  the  Native 
American  Training  Institute. 

WED  - 01/08:  Mandatory  U.S.  Military  Service: 

Rep.  Charles  Rangel,  a Democrat  from  New  York,  is  threatening  to  introduce 
legislation  in  the  next  session  of  Congress  making  military  service 
mandatory  for  all  eligible  Americans.  The  Korean  War  veteran  is  accusing 
the  Bush  administration  of  being  too  gung  ho  to  start  a war  with  Iraq.  He 
believes  such  legislation  will  curtail  certain  lawmakers'  willingness  to 
authorize  war.  Rangel  said  on  national  television  that  everyone,  including 


the  children  of  members  of  Congress,  should  have  an  equal  opportunity  to 
"defend  the  Free  World  against  the  threats  coming  to  us."  Would  you  be  more 
reluctant  to  send  troops  into  battle  if  they  were  your  sons  and  daughters? 

2)  Voices  From  The  Circle 

This  week,  VOICES  FROM  THE  CIRCLE  listeners  will  have  the  opportunity  to 
get  Y03  off  to  a good  start  with  a wide  variety  of  Native  American 
performers  and  those  with  strong  "Native  Hearts." 

VOICES  begins  with  the  Native  album  of  the  year  produced  and  performed  by 
Colville  Rez  member  Dim  Boyd  who  wants  everyone  to  know  just  how  important 
things  are  "Back  Home."  From  "Her  Best  of"  CD,  Doanne  Shenandoah  wants  you 
to  know  "I  am  your  Friend."  Tha  Tribe,  with  lead  singer  Wayne  Silas,  Dr., 
send  us  an  Ojibwe  "Shockwave"  from  the  pow  wow  trail.  Master  of  the  Silver 
Flute,  A1  Dewer  offers  two  fine  live  recordings  from  Milwaukee's  Indian 
Summer  Festival  02  with  "Bamboo"  and  "Canyon  Sunrise."  Felipe  Rose,  the 
Indian  in  the  Village  People  (yes,  he  is  Indian),  expresses  his  Native 
background  and  pride  with  his  award-winning  song  "Trail  of  Tears." 

VOICES  also  presents  "Be  Good  to  Your  Mother";  important  and  inexpensive 
ways  and  recipes  to  replace  heavy  metal  and  heavy  polluting  household 
cleaning  agents  with  simple,  less  invasive  items  you  often  find  around  the 
house . 

Thomas  Duran,  Dr.  helps  us  find  Native  spirituality  with  four  Native 
American  Church  Grandfather  "Peyote  Chants."  Milwaukee's  Brian  Burghart 
Band  (BBB)  express  "auto  incident  blues"  with  the  able  help  of  my  son  and 
bassist  Mike  DeNomie,  a Bad  River  member  by  way  of  minnow  aki.  Sounds  like 
these  guys  know  all  about  "Rez  Cars!"  Spirit  Keepers  lead  us  to  spiritual 
refreshment  at  "Moccasin  Creek."  Our  Montana  friends  from  Southern  Cree 
take  us  back  to  the  pow  wow  trail  with  "Sweatin'  It."  Another  Montana 
Native  Son,  Dack  Gladstone  of  the  Blackfeet  Nation,  shares  his  "Letter  to 
the  World."  His  letter  gives  listeners  a Native  perspective  of  the  9/11 
incident  and  strife  between  cultures. 

VOICES  concludes  with  a guy  with  a big  Native  Heart,  Doug  Spotted 
Eagle.  "Spot"  wants  everyone  to  know  "We  are  Still  Here!" 

Listen  online  by  going  to  www.airos.org  (All  Times  ET) 

Monday  - 1/6:  4pm,  10pm 
Tuesday  - 1/7:  4am 
Saturday  - 1/11:  3pm 
Sunday  - 1/12:  4am,  3pm 
Monday  - 1/13:  4am 

3)  Different  Drums  with  Spoken  Word  from  Dohn  Trudell 

As  we  watch  with  concern  and  wait  to  see  whether  the  current  tensions 
between  the  US  and  Iraq  will  erupt  into  a full-scale  war,  it  seems 

appropriate  to  repeat  a powerful  sequence  of  words  and  music  compiled  by 

Different  Drums  producer  Tricia  King  during  the  fall  of  2001.  This 
powerful  hour  of  audio  features  the  always  right-on  words  of  Santee  Sioux 
poet  Dohn  Trudell,  from  his  "Tribal  Voice"  and  "DNA-Descendant  Now 
Ancestor"  CDs,  in  combination  with  thoughtful  music  from  artists 
representing  many  Native  American  nations.  If  current  events  make  you  feel 
a need  to  recycle  your  mind,  we  invite  you  to  partake  of  a dose  of  basic 
reality  from  the  indigenous  point  of  view,  this  week  on  Different  Drums. 
Listen  online  by  going  to  www.airos.org  (All  Times  ET) 

Tuesday  1/7:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Wednesday  1/8:  4am 
Saturday  1/11:  5pm 
Sunday  1/12:  6am,  5pm 
Monday  1/13:  6am 

4)  AlterNative  Voices 

Vernon  Cawker  has  news  of  Christmas  gifts  delivered  to  the  White  Mountain 
Apache  Tribe  where  fire  destroyed  their  economic  base  in  the  summer.  We 
also  bring  you  an  update  on  the  ongoing  saga  of  Indian  Trust  accounts. 

We  test  drive  a few  new  music  releases  from  Native  artists  and  mix  in  some 
oldie  but  goodies. 

The  volunteers  at  AlterNative  Voices  wish  you  and  yours  a very  prosperous 


and  bright  New  Year  2003. 

See  our  banner  free  website  for  more  information  and  an  up-to-date  events 

calendar  at  www. alterNativeVoices .org 

Listen  online  by  going  to  www. airos .org  (All  Times  ET) 

Wednesday  1/8:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Thursday  1/9:  4am 
Saturday  1/11:  6pm 
Sunday  1/12:  7am,  6pm 
Monday  1/13:  7am 

5)  Earthsongs  features  Culture  Shock  Camp 

Next  time  on  Earthsongs,  Dim  Boyd,  3ohn  Trudell  and  Johnny  Cash  will  raise 
their  voices  in  protest  --  as  we  sample  new  music  from  Hawaii  (Sudden  Rush) 
and  Arctic  Nunavut  (Lucie  Idlout) . Our  featured  artists  will  be  the 
Oklahoma  Native  HipHop  collective.  Culture  Shock  Camp. 

All  this  and  plus  the  Native  Word  of  the  Day.  Details  at  www.earthsongs.net. 
Listen  online  by  going  to  www. airos .org  (All  Times  ET) 

Thursday  1/9:  10am,  4pm,  10pm 
Friday  1/10:  4am 
Saturday  1/11:  4pm 
Sunday  1/12:  5am,  4pm 
Monday  1/13:  5am 

Listen  to  Indian  Radio  on  the  Internet  24  hours  a day  at  airos.org 
To  subscribe  to  AIROS'  electronic  program  guide  e-mail  airos@unl.edu  with 
the  subject  heading  subscribe. 
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The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Hoop: 

Sheila  Cazzoli,  SAHa  Kahahyuhes,  Dodie  Finstead,  Sue  Buck,  Firehair, 
Carter  Camp,  Agnes  Wittmann,  Brigitte  Thimiakis,  Dianne  Mountain, 

Lorraine  Rekmans,  Lisa  Dillon,  Frosty  Deere,  mikola  18,  Gary  Smith, 
Barbara  Landis,  Johnny  Rustywire,  Janet  Smith,  John  Lone  Eagle, 

Debbie  Sanders,  AIROS  (American  Indian  Radio  On  Satellite) 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Tue  May  20  23:38:06  2003 

Date:  15  Dan  2003  01:08:27  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanewsll.003 


WOTANGING  IKCHE  --  Lakota  --  Common  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Dournal  of  the  People 
Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  --  Together  We  Are  Talking 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh  --  Navajo  Nation  -- 

What's  Happening  among  The  People  News 
Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  --  People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
Hi'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 

Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2003  nanews.org 

==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
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<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Native  Lifeways,  Native  Rights,  RezLife,  Prison  Act 
and  Native  American  Chat  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 
IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + + __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 

| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | | Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 


| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

[ one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

j rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  j 

I eventually  Indians  will  be  j 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  j 
| government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"| 

+__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __+ 

This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


gone  forever 

* Of  the  300  original  Native 
languages  in  North  America, 
only  175  exist  today. 

* 125  of  these  are  no  longer 
learned  by  children. 

* 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; 
when  they  die,  their  language 
will  disappear. 

* Without  action,  only  20 
languages  will  survive  the  next 
50  years. 

Source:  Indigenous  Language 
Institute 

http://www.indigenous-language.org 


"All  bird,  even  those  of  the  same  species  are  not  alike  and  it  is  the 
same  with  animals  and  with  human  beings.  The  reason  Creator  does  not 
make  two  birds  or  animals  or  human  beings  exactly  alike  is  because  each 
is  placed  here  by  Creator  to  be  an  independent  individual  and  to  rely 
upon  itself." 

--  Shooter,  Teton  Sioux 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

! ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  j 

I and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

I borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  \ 

\ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 


| Dourney 

i The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 

In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

I pray  I will  have  to  write  an  editorial  for  this  issue.  That  will  mean 
the  following  urgent  call  for  help  will  have  been  resolved! 


RE:  Missing  17-Year  Old  Indian  Girl 


MISSING  17-YEAR  OLD  INDIAN  GIRL 
PLEASE  SPREAD  FAR  AND  WIDE  AND  HELP  GET  THE  WORD  OUT 

Greetings, 

Our  daughter  Danielle  Spotted  War  Bonnet  disappeared  Thursday  around 
noon  from  our  home  here  west  of  Saint  Francis,  South  Dakota.  We  notified 
the  Rosebud  Tribal  Police,  but  to  no  avail.  We  feel  they  are  not  that 
committed  to  helping  us.  Our  daughter  is  17  yrs  old,  she  has  never  done 
this  before,  this  is  way  out  of  the  ordinary. 

Our  home  has  been  getting  threats  over  the  past  several  months,  for  our 
stand  against  the  corruption  that  is  here  on  the  Rosebud.  We  need  your 
prayers  for  her  safe  return. 

I am  sincerely, 

Alfred  Bone  Shirt  605-747-4443 

Below  is  a url  to  a picture  of  Danielle  and  other  information: 
http : //www. d lncoalition .org/danielle. htm 

Danielle  Spotted  War  Bonnet 
Dob  - August  1,  1985,  age  17 
Weight  - 140  lbs 

Hair  - Natural  dark  brown,  but  she  has  it  tinted  red 

Tattoo  --On  right  shoulder,  dog  paw  print,  lower  part  reads  PUP 

Senior,  Saint  Francis  Indian  School 

Clothing  - Grey  pullover  hooded  sweatshirt  (perhaps  a blue  oriental  dragon 
design  on  back),  black  t-shirt,  faded  designer  blue  jeans,  white  athletic 
shoes  (perhaps  AND1) 

Danielle  was  last  seen  outside  her  home  west  of  Saint  Francis,  South 
Dakota  around  noon  on  Ian.  9,  2003,  she  was  to  take  her  mother  to  the 
Rosebud  Hospital,  but  when  her  mother  looked  for  her  she  was  gone. 

If  you  have  any  information  please  notify  the  Rosebud  Police  Dept. 
605-747-2266 

Continue  to  help  initiate  concern  for  the  locating  of  Danielle  by 
contacting  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  at  605-747-2381,  Tribal  Chairman's 
Office,  Monday  thru  Friday,  8 to  5. 


Notes  and  updates  post  at  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm 

Alert:  Alfred  Bone  Shirt's  Daughter  Missing  Since  Thursday 

Update:  1/13/03:  This  afternoon  Captain  Charles  Red  Crow  of  the  Rosebud 
Tribal  Police  office  commented  about  that  department's  investigation  into 
the  disappearance  of  Danielle  Spotted  War  Bonnet. 

Danielle's  absence  from  home  over  several  days  has  been  reported  to 
surrounding  law  enforcement  agencies  and  submitted  to  the  NCIC  to  be  on 
the  lookout  for  her.  Beyond  that,  the  investigation  at  this  point  is 
limited  to  following  up  leads  received  by  the  police  department. 

More  aggressive  search  efforts  have  not  been  undertaken  because  up  to 
this  point,  beyond  threats  reported  by  Danielle's  father,  Alfred  Bone 
Shirt,  there  is  no  evidence  of  criminal  activity.  The  criteria  for 
sufficient  evidence  include  such  factors  as  eyewitness  reports  of  an 
abduction  or  a struggle,  or  physical  evidence  of  a struggle,  a history  of 
hanging  out  with  people  with  a known  history  of  violence  or  criminal 
activity,  or  a specific  documented  threat.  None  of  these  are  present  in 
this  case  at  this  time. 

There  have  been  media  inquiries,  and  the  police  have  stated  their 
position  --  it's  up  to  the  media  at  that  point  to  decide  whether  to 
publicize  the  case. 

The  authorities  are  currently  operating  under  the  belief  that  Danielle 
left  home  and  remains  away  voluntarily.  The  investigation  is  being  handled 
quietly,  according  to  Captain  Red  Crow,  "to  preserve  her  dignity  and 
reputation."  His  position  is  that  this  is  basically  a good  kid  who  may 


have  made  an  unfortunate  choice  --  and  the  department  does  not  want  to 
escalate  matters  to  the  point  that  something  has  to  go  on  the  record  that 
will  damage  her  in  the  future. 

A former  law  enforcement  officer  I related  this  to  noted  that  the 
captain  sounds  like  a professional  officer  who  is  following  standard 
operating  police  procedure.  "It  drives  parents  crazy/'  he  says,  "because  to 
them  it  looks  like  the  police  don't  care.  But  if  the  authorities  and  media 
go  into  a full  alert  every  time  a teenager  goes  missing,  they'd  all  be  out 
hunting  down  kids  who  simply  decided  to  go  party  instead  of  focusing  on 
situations  where  physical  evidence  of  danger  is  present." 

At  this  point  in  time,  my  own  recommendation  would  be  to  leave  the 
police  alone  unless  you  have  information  that  may  help  lead  to  Danielle 
(or  information  that  may  provide  evidence  of  criminal  activity,  which 
would  change  their  treatment  of  the  case--leads  should  be  called  in  to  the 
Rosebud  Police  Dept.  - 605-747-2266).  They  are  following  up  leads,  and  in 
order  to  get  those  leads,  their  phone  lines  have  to  be  open.  I think 
they've  got  the  point  that  there's  concern  beyond  the  local  community. 

Where  pressure  might  do  good  is  with  the  tribal  council  and  the  local 
press  and  broadcast  facilities,  who  certainly  can  light  a fire  under  the 
police  if  Danielle's  absence  goes  on  much  longer. 

The  longer  Danielle's  missing,  the  more  we  have  to  be  concerned  with  her 
safety,  rather  than  focusing  on  her  reputation  and  record,  important  as 
those  are  to  a young  woman  who's  just  at  the  brink  of  adult  life.  I am 
still  concerned  with  her  father's  report  that  she  left  without  money  or 
personal  belongings.  There  are  all  kinds  of  reasons  she  may  have  chosen 
not  to  go  back  to  the  house  for  the  bag  that  she  generally  carries,  but  it 
is  not  typical  teenage  girl  behavior. 

Today's  note  from  her  father,  Alfred,  notes  that  Danielle  is  still 
missing  and  local  television  station  refuse  to  publish  the  story  or  an 
appeal  about  her  without  police  confirming  that  she  is  missing  --  which 
they  say  has  not  happened.  Background  story  on  the  NA  News  Briefs  page 
under  the  January  11  briefs,  and  on  the  web  site... 
http://www.dlncoalition.org/danielle . htm 

Family  Contact  info:  Alfred  Bone  Shirt  605-747-4443  huhoogle@gwtc.net 


IMPORTANT!!!!  IMPORTANT!!!!  IMPORTANT!!!!  IMPORTANT!!!!  IMPORTANT!!!! 

This  is  the  last  issue  the  following  list  of  those  needing  winter 
assistance  will  be  run.  PLEASE  copy  this  file  for  reference  and 
help  those  of  our  own  least  able  to  help  themselves. 

> THIS  IS  THE  LAST  ISSUE  FOR  THIS  LIST.  PLEASE  HELP.  > 

Date:  Tue,  01  Oct  2002  20:46:06  -0520 
From:  Dodie  <dodiefinstead@evl . net> 

Sub j : fuel  fund 

Gary: 

At  this  time  this  is  the  only  fuel  fund  I have.  If  I receive  more  I will 
pass  them  along  to  you.  Thank  you  for  including  it.  If  you  need  addresses 
for  donations  just  let  me  know. 

Dodie 

Ndn-AIM  Fund 
c/o  box  1334 
Rapid  City,  SD  57709 

At  04:20  AM  10/1/2002,  you  wrote: 

Date:  Wed,  02  Oct  2002  02:35:47  -0000 

From:  "Dodie  Finstead"  cdodief instead@evl . net> 


After  less  than  one  year,  the  Northern  Cheyenne  School,  who  this  time 


last  yean  had  never  received  donations,  with  children  often  going 
without  supplies  and  clothing,  now  have  more  than  they  can  handle  and 
store.  They  have  requested  that  no  more  donations  be  sent  to  them  at 
this  time  as  Vicki  gave  us  a head  up  on.  I want  to  thank  Vicki,  they 
had  not  been  able  to  contact  us. 

My  suggestion  would  be  the  other  fund  in  MT  or  to  Carter  Camp  if  you 
were  planning  on  sending  to  the  Northern  Cheyenne  school.  Please  be 
sure  if  you  send  used  thing  they  are  in  very  good  condition. 

If  you  do  chose  one  of  these  two,  please  let  them  know  you  are  sending 
things  so  they  can  be  expecting  them. 

Dodie 

>> 

Honor  Your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children 
% Sue  Buck 
PO  Box  901 

Great  Falls,  MT  59403-0901 
suemontana@mcn . net 

The  same  needs  as  the  other  school,  clothing,  school  supplies, 
blankets,  etc.  Oh,  don't  forget  the  toys.  :) 

Carter  Camp 
P.O.Box  1012, 

Rosebud  S.D.  57570 
cartercamp@yahoo . com 

Carter  and  his  wife  distribute  to  families  with  children.  So  clothing 
for  all  age  children  are  need,  from  infants  up.  The  basic  needs  toys, 
blankets,  warm  things,  diapers,  panties,  tooth  brushes,  hats,  socks,  etc. 

Date:  Mon,  7 Oct  2002  11:43:21  +0300 

From:  "Brigitte  Thimiakis"  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub j : IMPORTANT  Note  to  Winter  Request 

From:  Sue  Buck  - Please  Read,  and  Forward  - 

IMPORTANT  NOTE  regarding  the  Urgent  Winter  Request  for  Donations 

for  Children  and  Elders 

Recently  we  were  all  very  happy  to  read  that  a large  amount  of  donations 
was  sent  to  the  Northern  Cheyenne  schools  in  MT.  This  was  great  news! 
However,  due  to  a recent  inquiry  about  whether  or  not  our  project  still 
needed  donations,  we  would  like  to  draw  your  attention  to  the  fact  that 
there  are  still  great  needs  on  the  reservation.  Please  note  that  our 
request  and  aim  is  to  try  and  help  the  abandoned  children's  shelter  and 
elders'  center  on  the  reservation,  which  are  totally  separate  from  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  tribal  schools.  They  have  great  needs  (also  for  the 
most  part,  different  from  the  needs  of  the  tribal  Schools).  Please  read 
our  list  below.  These  needs  have  not  been  catered  for  and  these  children 
and  elders  are  still  in  need  of  warm  clothing  items  for  the  winter.  Toys 
are  also  much  needed  so  that  the  children  at  the  shelter  can  have  a 
Christmas  give-away  . 

After  reading  our  request  below,  please  do  everything  you  can  to  support 
these  children  and  elders. 

Many  thanks  for  your  time  and  help. 

Respectfully, 

Sue  Buck 

"Honor  Your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children" 

[ PLEASE  FORWARD  where  needed  - thank  you  ] 

Urgent  Winter  Request  for  Donations 

Greetings, 

If  you  wish  to  make  a difference  and  help  children  and  elders  through 
the  harsh  winter  months  in  Montana,  please  take  the  time  to  read  this 
request.  On  behalf  of  reliable  Northern  Cheyenne  contacts  from  Lame 
Deer,  we  are  once  again  collecting  donations  for  the  children's  shelter 
and  senior  citizens  center  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation. 


Our  goal  is  to  collect  new  and  good  quality  used  items  for  the  shelter 
and  senior  center,  as  well  as  toys  which  can  be  used  for  the  children's 
shelter  at  Christmas  time.  The  toys  will  be  distributed  during  the 
Christmas  give  away  but  the  clothes  and  blankets  will  be  distributed 
right  away.  During  Montana  winters,  the  temperature  can  drop  to  30  or 
40  degrees  below  zero  so  warm  winter  clothing  can  be  lifesaving.  Often, 
when  a child  arrives  at  the  shelter,  all  they  have  is  what  they  are 
wearing.  This  is  very  sad,  but  it  is  the  reality  these  children  have  to 
face.  When  a child  leaves  to  go  to  a foster  home,  or  some  other  place, 
the  people  at  the  shelter  try  to  send  a weeks'  worth  of  clothing  with 
the  child  so  they  will  at  least  have  something.  In  other  words,  what 
ever  is  sent  to  the  shelter  can  be  used  and  there  is  a great  need. 

There  is  a very  high  turnover  rate  due  to  the  extreme  poverty  in  the  Big 
Horn  and  Rosebud  Counties. 

The  senior  citizens  center  is  in  special  need  of 

- blankets 

- warm  winter  coats 

also  needed  by  the  seniors  are  socks,  gloves,  boots,  hats  and  scarves 

The  children's  shelter  is  in  special  need  of 

- warm  winter  coats  and  clothing 

- a baby  crib  and  related  bedding 

- twin  size  bedding  of  all  types, 

- blankets 

- toys 

The  children  range  in  age  from  0 to  12  years. 

Since  they  have  school  for  the  children  at  the  shelter,  there  is  also  a 
need  for: 

- educational  toys, 

- writing  paper, 

- pencils, 

- crayons 

or  anything  else  used  in  schools. 

They  can  also  use  grooming  supplies  like  toothpaste,  tooth  brushes, 
soaps  and  shampoos,  combs,  hair  brushes,  hair  barrettes,  rubber  bands  or 
other  types  of  hair  or  pony  tail  holders.  Last  but  not  least  : pampers 
diapers  or  pull-ups. 

Please  note  that  we  have  changed  and  reorganized  our  mailing 
instructions  from  those  suggested  last  year.  Contact  suemontana@mcn.net 
for  mailing  information  other  than  regular  US  Mail  service.  (Also 
please  include  your  name  and  address  if  you  would  like  for  us  to 
acknowledge/confirm  receipt  of  your  donations) 

Donations  can  be  sent  to  the  following  address: 

Honor  Your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children 
% Sue  Buck 
PO  Box  901 

Great  Falls,  MT  59403-0901 
USA 

The  priority  of  our  group,  "Honor  your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children"  is 
to  make  sure  all  donations  get  to  where  they  are  supposed  to  and 
recognized.  It  is  very  important  to  us  to  make  sure  that  everything  is 
distributed  fairly  and  to  those  in  the  greatest  need. 

Additional  contact  information: 

Brigitte  Thimiakis,  Greece 
thimiakischool@the. forth net .gr 
Celine  Branchard,  France 
littlered@club- internet . fr 
Sue  Buck,  Project  Coordinator,  MT 


suemontana@mcn . net 


Thank  you  for  any  assistance  you  can  give. 

Date:  Wed,  6 Nov  2002  07:33:45  EST 
From:  Dnnfvpks@aol.com 
Subject:  WINTER  HELP 
>To:  gars@nanews .org 

Dear  Gary 

My  name  is  Dianne  Mountain.  I'm  with  Wolf  Band  of  Norfolk,  Va.  and 
Tidewater  Native  American  Support  Group  of  Virginia.  I'm  writing  a request 
for  help  on  the  Rosebud  Reservation,  Norris  S.D.  our  group  helps  out  as 
much  possible  with  assistance  to  our  extended  family  at  Norris.  I work  with 
an  elder  and  she  helps  distributes  clothing,  money  to  the  children  and 
elders  in  her  community.  I would  love  to  give  you  her  address  so  that  if 
you  can  help  with  some  fuel  assistance  that  would  be  a blessing.  They  can 
only  get  a delivery  where  they  are  at  if  there  is  at  least  5 other  family 
in  need  for  fuel.  Your  help  would  be  very  much  appreciated. 

Blessings  Dianne  Mountain 

Teresa  Ammiotte 
PO  Box  / House  #15 
Norris  , S.D.  57560 

***  NEW  ITEM  11/16/2002  *** 

Date:  Saturday,  November  16,  2002  12:00  AM 

From:  Dodie  Finstead  [mailto:dodiefinstead@evl.net] 

Sub j : Please  help-Coats  for  Kids  from  the  Cherokee  Nation 

Mailing  List:  Native  Lifeways  <native-lifeways@yahoogroups . com> 

Please  repost. 

Cherokee  Nation  is  working  to  provide  a Coats  for  Kids  in  Sequoyah  County 
this  winter.  Any  and  all  help  is  appreciated  and  desperately  needed. 

This  project  was  supposed  to  end  today  (Nov.  15)  but  the  project  has  run 
short  in  its  goal  and  is  asking  for  everyone's  help.  For  more  information 
on  this  special  project  please  review  the  following  news  story: 

> http: //www. cherokee .org/Cu rent News Release . asp?ID=719 

***  NEW  ITEM  12/10/2002  *** 

Date:  Mon,  9 Dec  2002  10:46:30  EST 
From:  Itsshngsprt2@aol.com 

Sub j : Crow  Rez  --some  needs  for  those  who  might  wish  to  donate??? 

I asked  Randy,  on  the  Crow  Rez  in  Montana.  I've  known  him,  his  family 
for  years,  face  to  face,  in  my  house. 

He  sent  the  following  in  response  to  my  question  of  need. 

Firehair 

In  a message  dated  12/8/02  2:46:32  PM  Eastern  Standard  Time, 
PastorRB@earthlink. net  writes:  <=  email  here  for  mailing  address 
Projects : 

Could  always  use  kids  HEAVY  coats,  blankets,  and  such.  We  have  commodities 
sponsored  by  the  Gov.  and  we  have  a food  bank  through  the  church,  so  food 
is  not  generally  a problem.  Financial  issues  are  most  prevailing,  but  lots 
of  time  it  is  due  to  mis-management  of  funds, 
wishing  all  of  "Our  Family"  a Very  Merry  Christmas!! 

Randy 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 


(*,*) 

===w=w= 


gars@nanews . org 
gars@speakeasy .org 
gars@olagrande . net 
gars@sdf .lonestar .org 


Gary  Night  Owl 
P.  0.  Box  672168 
Marietta,  GA  30007,  U.S.A. 


News  of  the  people  featured 

- Missing  17-Year  Old  Indian  Girl 
(in  the  above  editorial  section) 

- Crossings 

- Government  goofed 
in  Western  Shoshone  Land  Grab 

- Nevada  prepares  for 
BLM  action  against  Sisters 

- Government  owes  $137  Billion 

- Lost  Land  Base  won't  be  included 
in  Accounting 

- Tribal  Sovereignty 
causing  more  Conflicts 

- Canadians  balk  at 
More  Money  for  Aboriginals 

- Gag  Order  upheld 
in  Ipperwash  Case 

- McDermott  prepares  bill 
to  Recognize  Duwamish 

- Stillaguamish  fear 
for  Tribe's  Future 

"RE : Crossings"  

Date:  Mon,  13  Ian  2003  08:10:52  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

-<Forwarded  news>-  - - - - 
filename=" CROSSINGS" 

lanuary  8,  2003 

Rosaline  Alice  New  Holy 

GRASS  CREEK  - Rosaline  Alice  New  Holy,  77,  Grass  Creek,  died  Thursday, 
Ian.  2,  2003,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  two  sons.  Cliff  Summers,  Kingston,  Ontario,  and  Emmet 
Peters,  Prince  Edward  Island,  Canada;  eight  daughters,  Bernardine  Ten 
Fingers,  Evelyn  Patton-Conroy  and  Mary  Blue  Legs,  all  of  Oglala,  Cathy 
Young,  Parmalee,  Delores  Yellow  Bull  and  Iva  Black  Elk,  all  of  Pine  Ridge 
Lori  Petra,  Regina,  Saskatchewan,  and  Samantha  Whiskeychan,  St.  lames  Bay 
Ontario;  three  sisters,  Lucille  Bores  A Hole,  Evelyn  New  Holy  and  Pearl 
Bearing,  all  of  Oglala;  one  brother,  Norman  New  Holy,  Oglala;  10 
grandchildren;  and  three  great-grandchildren . 

A three-night  wake  began  Monday,  lan.  6,  at  the  Alice  New  Holy  home  in 
Grass  Creek.  The  second  and  third  night  wake  began  Tuesday,  lan.  7,  and 
will  continue  today  at  Loneman  School  in  Oglala. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  lan.  9,  at  the  school. 

Burial  will  be  at  New  Holy  Family  Cemetery  in  Grass  Creek. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements 

lanuary  12,  2003 

Ollie  White  Butterfly 

MANDERSON  - Ollie  White  Butterfly,  93,  Manderson,  died  Saturday, 
lan.  11,  2003,  at  Bella  Vista  Nursing  Home  in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  one  son,  Darrell  New,  Rapid  City. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Sioux  Funeral  Home  in  Pine  Ridge. 

lanuary  14,  2003 

A1  Dreamer  Sr. 

OGLALA  - A1  Dreamer  Sr.,  63,  Oglala,  died  Friday,  lan.  10,  2003,  in 
Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Delores  Dreamer,  Oglala;  five  sons,  A1 
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Dreamer  Dr.,  Oglala,  George  Dreamer  and  Arley  Dreamer,  both  of  Pine  Ridge, 
and  Todd  Dreamer  and  Gabe  Dreamer  Sr.,  both  of  Rapid  City;  four  adopted 
sons,  Peter  Switzer  and  Ron  Lupe,  both  of  Rapid  City,  Orin  Wing,  Cortez, 
Colo.,  and  Deff  McDonald,  Pine  Ridge;  six  daughters,  Roxie  Whirlwind  Horse, 
Pine  Ridge,  Rhonda  Dreamer,  Rochelle  Dreamer  and  Rose  Clifford,  all  of 
Oglala,  Rachel  Dreamer,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Troylynn  Yellow  Wood, 

Denver;  four  sisters,  Ann  Sherman,  Oakland,  Calif.,  Frannie  Clifford, 

Rapid  City,  and  Fedelia  Cross  and  Etta  Young  Man,  Oglala;  two  brothers, 
Billy  Siers,  San  Francisco,  and  John  Siers,  Rapid  City;  59  grandchildren; 
and  13  great-grandchildren . 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  3:30  p.m.  today  at  Loneman  School  in 
Oglala . 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  3an.  16,  at  the  school,  with  the 
Rev.  Oliver  Yarlott  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Makasan  Presbyterian  Cemetery  in  Oglala. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  in  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Ollie  White  Butterfly-Gallego 

MANDERSON  - Ollie  White  Butterfly-Gallego,  101,  Manderson,  died  Saturday, 
3an.  11,  2003,  at  Bella  Vista  Nursing  Home  in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  two  adopted  sons,  the  Rev.  Darrell  New  Sr.,  Rapid  City, 
and  Dr.  Dan  Warren,  Phoenix;  one  adopted  daughter,  Tessa  Danis,  Rapid 
City;  one  sister,  Victoria  White  Butterfly,  Manderson;  two  brothers,  Roy 
White  Butterfly  and  Ben  White  Butterfly,  both  of  Manderson;  and  numerous 
grandchildren . 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  St.  Agnes  Church  Hall  in 
Manderson . 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  3an.  16,  at  the  church,  with  the 
Rev.  Darrell  New  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Mark's  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Rockyford. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  in  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Baby  Whirlwind  Horse 

ALLEN-  Baby  Whirlwind  Horse,  infant  child  of  Mollie  Whirlwind  Horse  of 
Allen  and  Ben  Love  Doy  Dr.  of  Kyle,  was  born  and  died  Thursday,  Dan.  2, 
2003,  at  Pine  Ridge  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  the  parents;  one  brother,  Timothy  Bull  Bear,  Allen; 
maternal  grandparents,  William  Whirlwind  Horse  and  Linda  Hamel,  both  of 
Allen;  and  paternal  grandparents,  Linda  Bull  Bear,  Kyle,  and  Ben  Love  Doy 
Sr.,  Oglala. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  St.  Dolin' s Catholic 
Church  Hall  in  Allen. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  Dan.  15,  at  the  church  hall,  with 
the  Rev.  Frank  Schmitt  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Dohn's  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Allen. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  in  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Summer  R.  Chasing  Horse 

RAPID  CITY  - Summer  R.  Chasing  Horse,  infant  daughter  of  Derome  Chasing 
Horse  and  Crystal  Marsh  of  Rapid  City,  died  Friday,  Dan.  10,  2003. 

Survivors  include  her  parents;  one  brother,  Taylor  Marsh,  Rapid  City; 
her  grandmother.  Fern  Oldman,  Rapid  City;  and  her  great-grandmother, 

Audrey  Hilton,  Rapid  City. 

A wake  service  will  begin  at  5 p.m.  today  at  St.  Matthew's  Episcopal 
Church  in  Rapid  City. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  Dan.  15,  at  the  church,  with  the 
Rev.  Paul  Sneve  officiating. 

Burial  will  follow  at  Mountain  View  Cemetery. 

Behrens-Wilson  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Cordell  E.  Wilson 

PINE  RIDGE  - Cordell  E.  Wilson,  61,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Friday,  Dan.  10, 
2003,  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Thomas  Wilson  and  Dames  Wilson,  both  of  Pine 
Ridge;  one  daughter,  Alice  Wilson,  Pine  Ridge;  one  adopted  daughter. 


Brenda  Pumpkin  Seed,  Pine  Ridge;  two  sisters,  Marilyn  Cottier  and  Olivia 
Bruce,  both  of  Seattle;  and  four  grandchildren. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Wednesday,  Ian.  15,  at  Lakota 
Baptist  Chapel  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Ian.  17,  at  the  church,  with  the  Rev 
Harold  Heiney  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Holy  Cross  Episcopal  Cemetery. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  in  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Rapid  City  Journal. 

January  09,  2003 

Tom  Joe 

July  16,  1917  - Jan.  8,  2003 

Tom  Joe,  85,  of  Cove,  Ariz.,  passed  away  Wednesday,  Jan.  8,  2003,  in 
Shiprock.  He  was  born  July  16,  1917,  in  Lukachukai,  Ariz. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Saturday,  Jan.  11,  2003,  at 
the  Navajo  Baptist  Temple  in  Shiprock.  Interment  will  follow  at  the 
Shiprock  Community  Cemetery. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral 
Home  of  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

January  10,  2003 

Annie  Yellowman 

Dec. 15,  1906  Jan.  9,  2003 

Annie  Yellowman,  97,  of  Nenahnezad  passed  away  Thursday,  Jan.  9,  2003. 
Funeral  services  are  pending  with  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home  of 
Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 

January  12,  2003 

Ray  Russell  Eaglefeather 
July  6,  1981  - Jan.  10,  2003 

Ray  Russell  Eaglefeather,  21,  of  Fruitland,  went  home  to  our  Heavenly 
Father  Friday,  Jan.  10,  2003.  He  was  born  July  6,  1981,  in  Shiprock,  the 
son  of  James  and  Bernice  Russell-Beyale  of  Nenahnezad. 

Ray  is  survived  by  his  daughter.  Princess  Eaglefeather  of  Shiprock;  his 
parents;  five  sisters,  Redawnn  Kassanavoid,  Misty  Rose  Beyale,  Kristal 
Beyale,  Natalie  Beyale,  all  of  Nenahnezad  and  Joni  Eaglefeather  of 
Farmington;  one  brother.  Young  Eaglefeather  of  Nenahnezad;  one  niece  and 
two  nephews;  and  numerous  grandparents , aunts,  uncles  and  cousins. 

He  is  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents,  Ray  and  Rose  Russell; 
great-grandparents,  John  and  Mary  B.  Russell;  and  an  aunt,  Edith  Russell. 

Ray  attended  Kirtland  Central  High  School  and  was  employed  by  Star 
Masonary  in  Kirtland.  He  loved  and  cherished  his  daughter.  Princess  and 
his  niece  and  nephews.  He  will  always  be  remembered  as  lovable  and  kind. 

He  enjoyed  being  among  his  relatives  and  friends. 

At  the  family's  request,  an  informational  meeting  will  be  held  at  5 p.m. 
today,  Monday,  Jan.  13,  2003,  at  Nenahnezad  Chapter  House. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  pending. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  MediaNews  Group,  Inc . /Farmington,  NM. 

January  7,  2003 

Richard  David  Little 

VANDERWAGEN  - Services  for  Richard  Little,  51,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Friday,  Jan.  10  at  Black  Mesa  Bible  Church,  Black  Mesa,  Ariz.  Burial  will 
follow  at  White  Grass  Cemetery. 

Little  died  Jan.  2 in  Mesa,  Ariz.  He  was  born  Sept.  13,  1951  in  Shonto, 
Ariz . 

Little  was  a mechanic,  welder,  construction  and  did  renovations. 
Survivors  include  his  wife,  Kathryn  Tyler  Little;  sons,  Steven  J.  Yazzie 


Matthew  L.  Yazzie,  Michael  D.  Little  and  Daniel  V.  Little;  parents,  Amy 
Johnson  and  Bert  Little;  sister,  Helene  M.  Little;  brothers,  Jimmie  Little 
and  Robert  Little;  and  one  grandchild. 

Little  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  brothers,  Willie  Little  and  Harry 
Little  and  sister,  Genita  Little. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Black  Mesa  Bible  Church. 

January  10,  2003 

Tom  C.  Williams 

GALLUP  - Services  for  Tom  Williams,  57,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  at 
Pine  Tree  Mission.  Pastor  Joe  M.  Lee  will  officiate. 

Burial  will  follow  at  Pine  Tree  Mission  Cemetery,  Vanderwagen. 

Williams  died  Jan.  8 in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Nov.  26,  1945  in  Fort 
Defiance,  Ariz.  into  the  Edge  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Salt  Water  People 
Clan . 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Charles  Billie  of  Red  Rock,  Daniel  Williams 
and  Timothy  Williams  both  of  Albuquerque;  sisters,  Marlene  Barney  of 
Chichiltah  and  Evelyn  Begay  of  Winslow,  Ariz.;  brother,  Ellison  Tennison 
of  Red  Rock;  and  one  grandchild. 

Williams  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Nanabah  Nez;  brother, 

Jacob  Tennyson;  and  sisters,  Caroline  Joe  and  Rose  Lee. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Larry  Barney,  Jeffery  Begay,  Vance  Begay,  Lewis 
Gaddy,  Steven  Nez,  Lathan  Skeets,  Don  Spencer  and  Rudy  Tennison. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Teresa  Notah 

HUNTER  POINT,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Teresa  Notah,  68,  will  be  held  at  10 
a.m.,  Saturday,  Jan.  11  at  Community  Bible  Church,  Tse  Bonito.  Rev.  Larry 
Harper  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Notah  Plot,  Hunter  Point. 

Visitation  will  be  held  one  hour  before  services. 

Notah  died  Jan.  8 in  Gallup.  She  was  born  April  29,  1934  in  Hunter  Point 
into  the  One  Who  Walks  Around  People  Clan  for  the  Hairy  Ones  Zia  People 
Clan . 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  David  Notah;  sons,  Phillip  Notah, 

Lawrence  Notah  and  Gerald  Notah;  daughters,  Delores  Notah  and  Reynalda 
Dixon;  parents,  Josephine  and  Charlie  Yazzie;  brothers,  Peter  Yazzie  and 
Raymond  Yazzie;  sisters,  Charolette  Johnson  and  Lorraine  Yazzie;  14 
grandchildren  and  one  great-grandchildren. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Michael  Upshaw,  Gerald  Notah,  Phillip  Notah, 

Lawrence  Notah,  Nathaniel  Notah,  Noland  Notah,  Marcus  Dawes  and  Delfred 
Dawes . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Hunters  Point  Church. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Timothy  Cadman 

SAGEBRUSH  - Services  for  Timothy  Cadman,  62,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Saturday,  Jan.  11  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Rev.  Jimmy  Bowling  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Cadman  died  Jan.  4 in  Sagebrush.  He  was  born  Jan.  11,  1940  in  Sagebrush 
into  the  Mexican  People  Clan  for  the  Edgewater  People  Clan. 

Cadman  attended  Intermountain  Indian  School  and  did  ranch  work.  His 
hobbies  included  watching  wrestling  and  old  movies  on  T.V.,  and  rodeos. 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Daniel  Cadman  of  Red  Rock;  daughter, 

Genevieve  Cadman  of  Lukachukai,  Ariz.;  brother,  Robert  Cadman  of  Yah  Ta 
Hey;  sisters,  Fannie  Begay  of  Twin  Lakes,  Dorothy  Morris,  Charlotte  Cadman, 
Lucy  Cadman,  Emma  Jim  and  Lorraine  Cadman  all  of  Sagebrush;  and  13 
grandchildren . 

Cadman  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Laura  Cadman;  parents,  Johnny 
and  Annie  Cadman;  and  sons,  Leroy,  Nathaniel  and  Junior. 

Pallbears  will  be  Ben  Jim,  Billson  Jim,  Daryl  Cadman,  Albert  Cadman, 

Paul  Begay  and  Gilbert  Begay. 


The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Twin  Lakes  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Gallup  Independent. 

January  12,  2003 

Marie  Mathelina  Luckert  Wicke 

BLACKWELL  - Marie  Mathelina  (Martha)  Luckert  Wicke  died  Friday  morning, 
Jan.  10,  2003,  in  the  Blackwell  Regional  Hospital.  She  was  98. 

The  funeral  will  be  at  10:30  a.m.  Monday,  Jan.  13,  in  the  Deer  Creek 
Mennonite  Church.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Bayard  Cemetery  in  Deer  Creek. 
Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Roberts  and  Son  Funeral  Home  in 
Blackwell . 

Marie  Mathelina  Lucker  Wicke  was  born  April  18,  1904,  near  Carrier,  the 
daughter  of  Gottlieb  and  Caroline  Merkel  Luckert.  She  grew  up  on  Cherokee 
Strip  Territory.  In  1918  she  was  confirmed  at  the  Glenella  Trinity 
Lutheran  Church.  In  1923  she  graduated  from  Carrier  High  School,  then 
attended  Oklahoma  A&M  in  Stillwater.  She  taught  at  Victor  School  in  1923- 
1924  and  at  Freehome  School  from  1924-1926.  She  completed  her  education  at 
Phillips  University  in  Enid  where  she  earned  her  lifetime  teaching 
certificate  for  grades  one  through  eight.  She  continued  teaching  from 
1926-1941  in  various  schools  in  Garfield  and  Grant  counties. 

She  married  Paul  Edger  Wicke  on  Dec.  7,  1941,  at  her  sister's  house  and 
raised  her  sister's  daughters,  Elsie  Mae  and  Vesta  Marie.  She  was  a member 
and  officer  of  Kappa  Phi,  the  Worth  While  Extension  Homemakers  Group,  and 
the  Sew  and  So  Club.  She  also  served  as  a 4-H  sponsor,  served  on  the 
election  board  and  was  a Red  Cross  blood  donor.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Deer  Creek  Mennonite  Church  where  she  taught  Sunday  School  and  was  active 
in  the  Women  in  Service  Society,  including  their  weekly  quilting  group. 

Survivors  include  a son,  Glenn  Henry  of  Deer  Creek;  two  daughters,  Elsie 
Mae  Flaming  and  Vesta  Marie  Wicke,  both  of  Augusta,  Kan.;  three 
grandchildren;  and  six  great-grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband  on  June  17,  1969;  her  parents; 
three  brothers,  Fred,  Will  and  John  Luckert;  and  four  sisters,  Dora 
Seifert,  Carrie  Sullivan,  Louise  Brainard  and  Freeda  Wicke. 

Casket  bearers  are  Richard  Wuerflein,  James  Wuerflein,  Kevan  Flaming, 
Garth  Flaming,  Roger  Webster  and  Max  Williams. 

Memorial  contributions  may  be  made  to  the  Deer  Creek  Mennonite  Women  in 
Mission,  Deer  Creek  Mennonite  Church,  P.0.  Box  66,  Deer  Creek,  OK  74636. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2003  Ponca  City  News. 

January  12,  2003 

Alline  Eudora  Bushyhead 

Alline  Eudora  Bushyhead  of  Grove  died  Wednesday,  Jan.  8,  2003,  in 
Integris  Grove  General  Hospital.  She  was  84. 

She  was  born  April  1,  1918,  in  the  Honey  Creek  area  near  Grove  to  Dee 
and  Elmira  (Inlow)  Steen.  She  was  a lifelong  Grove  resident. 

She  attended  the  Church  of  God  in  Grove. 

Survivors  include  one  daughter  and  her  husband,  Virginia  (Snell)  and 
Kenneth  Carnell  of  Oaks;  three  sons  and  their  wives,  Thomas  R.  and  Donna 
Snell  of  Bixby,  Jerry  M.  and  Carol  Drake  and  Jonnie  J.  and  Faye  Bushyhead, 
all  of  Grove;  10  grandchildren,  13  great-grandchildren  and  three  great- 
great-grandchildren  . 

Services  will  be  2 p.m.  today  in  Butler  Baptist  Church.  Burial  will  be 
in  Butler  Cemetery.  Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Worley- 
Luginbuel  Funeral  Home  in  Grove. 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Miami  News  Record/Miami,  OK. 

Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 


Shelby  Promoter  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 

Danuary  10,  2003 
Doreen  Cree  Medicine 

Doreen  (DeRoche)  Cree  Medicine,  housewife,  34,  of  Browning,  died  Tuesday 
Dec.  31,  2002  at  Benefis  East  in  Great  Falls. 

Funeral  was  held  Saturday,  Dan.  4 at  Little  Flower  Parish  with  burial  at 
Willow  Creek  Cemetery. 

She  was  born  in  May  4,  1968  in  Browning  were  she  grew  up  and  attended 
school.  She  married  Carl  Cree  Medicine.  In  addition  to  being  a housewife 
she  also  worked  for  the  Blackfeet  P.C.A. 

Cree  Medicine  enjoyed  watching  movies,  being  with  friends  and  playing 
cards . 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband  Carl  Cree  Medicine  Dr.;  parents  Sam  and 
Violet  DeRoche  and  Leroy  and  Doris  Vielle;  daughters  Doris  Bird  and  Misty 
Bird;  sons  Alphonse  Bird  and  Fliram  Bird;  sisters  Rose  DeRoche,  Sallie 
DeRoche,  Marion  DeRoche,  Alvaline  DeRoche,  Rochelle  DeRoche  and  Donelle 
DeRoche;  brothers  Leroy  Vielle  Dr.  and  Sam  Brandon  DeRoche;  grandparents 
Dohn  and  Mary  DeRoche  and  Pete  and  Rosie  Yellow  Owl. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  a daughter  Lorraine  Bird  and  a brother 
Donald  Sam  DeRoche. 

Levi  Alan  Middle  Rider 

Levi  Alan  Middle  Rider,  28,  of  Browning,  died  Saturday,  Dan.  4,  2003  of 
injuries  sustained  in  a motor  vehicle  accident,  seven  miles  south  of 
Browning. 

Rosary  will  be  today,  Thursday,  Dan.  9,  at  7 p.m.  at  the  Little  Flower 
Parish . 

Funeral  will  be  Friday,  Dan.  10  at  11  a.m.  at  the  Little  Flower  Parish 
with  burial  at  Willow  Creek  Cemetery. 

Fie  was  born  on  Dan.  2,  1975  in  Kalispell  and  was  raised  on  the  Blackfeet 
Reservation.  Fie  attended  school  through  tenth  grade. 

Middle  Rider  worked  as  a rancher  and  a firefighter.  Fie  enjoyed  hunting 
and  fishing. 

Fie  is  survived  by  his  partner  Gwenda  Bouttier:  parents  Floyd  and  Eva 
Middle  Rider;  daughter  Elena  Middle  Rider;  sisters  Marie  Stripped  Squirrel 
Lee  Ann  Floyt,  Carol  Middle  Rider  and  Barbara  Davis;  brothers  Derry  Middle 
Rider,  Desse  Middle  Rider,  Garry  Middle  Rider,  Kieth  Seveille,  Dohn 
Seveille,  Toby  Seveille  and  George  Seveille. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

Danuary  11,  2003 

'Vanaheoeso'  Little  Sage  Stands  Melvin  Raphael  Woodenthigh 

ASFILAND  - Melvin  Raphael  Woodenthigh,  79,  was  born  along  the  Tongue 
River,  to  Chester  Woodenthigh  and  Lena  Sponge,  on  Nov.  1,  1923.  Fie  was 
preceded  in  death  by  his  brothers  Dames  and  Phillip. 

Fie  passed  away  Dan.  8,  2003,  at  his  home  in  Ashland.  Fie  was  a great- 
grandson  of  Chief  Littlewolf. 

Fie  attended  school  at  St.  Labre  Indian  School.  Fie  was  a member  of  the 
Catholic  Church.  Fie  enjoyed  riding  horses,  hunting  and  fishing.  Fie  also 
enjoyed  visiting  his  friends  and  relatives. 

Fie  had  no  children  of  his  own  but  he  claimed  all  the  kids  of  his  nieces 
and  nephews  as  his  grandchildren . 

Nieces  and  nephews  include  Marie  Sanchez,  Marcella  Crazy  Mule,  Carol 
Kunkel  of  New  Dersey,  Annie  Bement,  Clara  Flarris,  Theda  Foote,  Victor  and 
Melvin  Woodenthigh  and  numerous  grandchildren . Remaining  relatives  include 
descendants  of  Littlewolf. 

Wake  service  was  held  Friday,  Dan.  10,  at  the  St.  Labre  Catholic  Church 
near  Ashland.  Funeral  Mass  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Saturday,  Dan.  11,  also  at 
the  church.  Burial  will  be  in  the  St.  Labre  Cemetery.  Rausch  Funeral  Flome 
of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Nation  is  in  charge. 


Copyright  c.  2003  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
January  10,  2003 
Beatrice  Bear  Medicine 

BROWNING  --  Beatrice  (Double  Runner-Burdeau_  Bear  Medicine,  69,  a 
homemaker,  died  of  natural  causes  Monday  at  her  home. 

Services  are  2 p.m.  today  at  Old  Eagle  Shields  in  Browning,  with  burial 
in  Willow  Creek  Cemetery.  Day  Family  Funeral  Home  is  handling  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  children  Leroy  Bear  Medicine  Sr.  and  Elizabeth  M. 
Reevis-Old  Chief  of  Seattle,  Susan  A.  Webber,  David  J.  Reevis,  Larry  M. 
Reevis,  Paul  C.  Reevis,  Molina  L.  Burdeau-Kipp,  Henrietta  Bear  Medicine, 
Colin  D.  Webber,  Caleb  Bear  Medicine-Iyou,  Sarita  Iyou  and  Josleyn  Iyou, 
all  of  Browning,  Allen  T.  Burdeau  of  Spokane  and  Debbie  Bear  Medicine- 
Williams  of  Marysville,  Wash.;  brothers  Joe  Burdeau  of  Yakima,  Wash.,  and 
William  "Bobby"  Burdeau  of  Tacoma,  Wash.;  sisters  Elizabeth  Burdeau-Lahr, 
June  Edwards-Pepion,  Phyllis  Bull  Calf  and  Anna  M.  Burdeau,  all  of 
Browning;  30  grandchildren  and  11  great-grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  first  husband,  William  G.  Reevis  Sr.;  a 
daughter,  Ramona  L.  Reevis-Burdeau;  and  a son,  William  G.  Reevis  Jr. 

January  11,  2003 

Michael  Allen  Sly 

POPLAR  - Air  Force  veteran  Michael  Allen  Sly,  48,  of  Poplar,  who  had 
worked  at  the  Poplar  Detention  Center  and  Tribal  Express,  was  a 
grassdancer  and  enjoyed  attending  powwows,  died  Wednesday  at  a Billings 
hospital  of  head  injuries  suffered  last  month. 

A prayer  service  is  7 p.m.  Sunday  at  Lindsey  Memorial  Church  in  Poplar. 
His  funeral  is  10  a.m.  Monday  at  the  church,  with  burial  in  Chelsea 
Cemetery.  Clayton  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Survivors  include  a son,  Michael  Allen  Sly  Jr.;  a daughter,  Michelle 
Sly;  his  mother,  Charlotte  McIntyre  of  Poplar;  and  a special  friend, 

Rhonda  Kim. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Great  Falls  Tribune. 

January  8,  2003 

Jasper  Jack  Crazy  Boy  - Poo  kaaniikaapii  (Small  Young  Man) 

JASPER  JACK  CRAZY  BOY  of  the  Peigan  Reserve,  passed  away  peacefully  in 
the  Pincher  Creek  Hospital  on  January  4,  2003  with  his  children  and 
grandchildren  by  his  side.  Jack  was  born  December  14,  1922  and  was  81 
years  old. 

Jackie  is  survived  by  his  children:  Beulah  (Frank)  Smith;  Beverly 
(Brian)  Crazy  Boy;  Judy  (Evan  Jr.)  , Mark  Ford  and  Lamed  Cross  Child.  He 
is  also  survived  by  his  grandchildren:  Jory,  Cherith,  Frank,  Benjamin 
(Jody),  Brent  (Jennifer),  Dustin  (Jenny),  Neena  (Lance),  Suzanne  (Ashley), 
Brian  Jr.,  Tristan,  Crystal,  Tashina  (Keith),  Kristy,  Alyssha,  Jules, 
Creoni,  Luke  and  Baby  Archaumbault;  his  great  grandchildren:  A.J.,  Demi, 
Brayden,  Ayesha,  Raven,  Cole,  Wyatt,  May  Lyric  and  Olivia  and  also  by 
several  nieces  and  nephews.  Jackie  was  predeceased  by  his  wife  Suzanne 
(1968);  his  children:  Jasper  Franklin  (1956);  Jasper  Jake  (1958);  Faye 
(1984);  Jimmy  (1986);  Curtis  and  Brenda  (1986);  his  grandchildren : Lance 
(1974)  and  Alonna  Dawn  (1981);  his  brother  Mickey  Crazy  Boy  (1973);  his 
sister  Mona  North  Peigan  (2000)  and  by  several  nieces  and  nephews. 

Throughout  his  life,  Jackie  travelled  extensively  across  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  He  was  well  known  for  his  crib  playing  skills  among 
family  and  friends.  Everyone  has  their  own  stories  about  Jackie  teaching 
them  or  beating  them  at  a game  of  crib.  In  his  life,  Jackie  completed  his 
Grade  12  and  went  on  to  complete  his  degree  in  Psychology  (1979-1981)  at 
the  University  of  Montana,  in  Missoula,  Montana.  He  also  helped 
restructure  the  Native  Brotherhood  Association  during  his  years  in 
Drumheller.  Due  to  his  deteriorating  condition.  Jack  spent  his  last  six 
years  in  Long  Term  Care  in  Pincher  Creek.  The  children  of  Jackie  would 


like  to  thank  the  Staff  , Nurses  and  Doctors  for  the  excellent  care  they 
provided  for  their  father,  Jackie.  He  will  always  be  known  for  his  humour 
and  for  the  love  he  showed  to  all  his  children,  grandchildren,  great 
grandchildren,  nephews  and  nieces. 

A Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  Beulah  and  Frank  (Dusty)  Smith's 
residence  on  the  Peigan  Reserve,  beginning  on  Tuesday,  January  7,  2003  at 
7:00  p.m.  The  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  at  St.  Paul's  Catholic  Church, 
Peigan  Reserve  on  Thursday,  lanuary  9,  2003  at  11:00  a.m.  Interment  in  the 
Brocket  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2000  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 
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From  Indian  Country  Today 

Government  goofed  in  Western  Shoshone  land  grab 
Indian  Claims  Commission  report  never  existed 
lanuary  12,  2003  - 1:32pm  EST 
by:  Steven  Newcomb  / Indigenous 
Research  Coordinator  / D-Q  University  at  Sycuan 

In  1974,  the  United  States  sued  Mary  and  Carrie  Dann  for  trespassing. 

The  U.S.  government  accused  the  two  Western  Shoshone  sisters  of  grazing 
cattle  on  U.S.  public  land  without  having  obtained  a federal  permit.  The 
Dann's  response  was  that  they  were  grazing  their  cattle  on  Western 
Shoshone  land  as  recognized  in  the  1863  Treaty  of  Ruby  Valley.  The 
dispute  ultimately  ended  up  before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  1984.  The 
Court  handed  down  its  decision  in  the  case  in  1985. 

As  I was  recently  reading  through  the  U.S.  v.  Dann  decision,  I noticed 
that  the  Supreme  Court  had  said  that  the  "chief  purpose"  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  Act  was  "to  dispose  of  the  Indian  claims  problem  with 
finality."  In  other  words,  the  U.S.  government  had  set  up  the  Commission 
to  put  an  end,  once  and  for  all,  to  those  pesky  Indians  harassing  the 
government  with  their  land  claims. 

The  Court  further  explained  that  "finality"  in  any  given  case,  was 
achieved  pursuant  to  section  22(a)  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act. 

One  part  of  Section  22(a)  had  to  do  with  the  monetary  payment  in  any 
given  case.  The  other  part  of  the  Section  had  to  do  with  an  Indian 
Claims  Commission  (ICC)  reporting  requirement,  or  certification  that  a 
case  was  concluded. 

Quoting  Section  22(a),  the  Supreme  Court  wrote:  "When  the  report  of  the 
Commission  [in  a given  case]=85is  filed  with  Congress,  such  report  shall 
have  the  effect  of  a final  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Claims."  (emphasis 
added) . 

When  I recently  read  the  above  sentence,  I was  struck  by  a profound 
question,  "Where's  the  report  that  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  filed 
with  Congress?"  After  some  intensive  digging,  I found  my  answer.  The 
report  never  existed.  It  turns  out  the  ICC  never  filed  a report  with 
Congress  in  the  Western  Shoshone  case.  Docket  326-K. 

The  evidence  is  found  on  page  125  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission's 
"Final  Report,"  published  in  1979.  (It  is  also  found  in  the  book,  "Their 
Day  in  Court"  (1990),  by  H.  D.  Rosenthal,  who  also  wrote  the  ICC's 
"Final  Report.") 

According  to  the  ICC's  "Final  Report,"  342  dockets  were  shown  as 
completed  by  awards  by  the  time  the  Commission  was  dissolved  by  Congress 
on  Sept.  30,  1978.  Of  this  total,  "20  dockets  [were]  not  reported  to 
Congress  as  concluded."  The  Western  Shoshone  Docket  326-K  was  one  of  the 
cases  not  reported  to  Congress  because  it  was  on  appeal  to  the  Court  of 
Claims  when  the  ICC  went  out  of  existence. 


In  the  legal  brief  that  the  U.S.  government  filed  in  U.S.  v.  Dann, 
the  U.S.  attorneys  also  quoted  the  reporting  requirement  of  the  Indian 
Claims  Commission  Act.  In  other  words,  the  U.S.  Attorneys,  either 
because  of  fraud  or  incompetence,  did  not  inform  the  Court  that  the 
Commission  had  never  filed  a report  with  Congress  in  the  Western 
Shoshone  case  pursuant  to  Section  22(a). 

This  also  means  that  other  sections  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act 
were  never  carried  out  by  the  ICC  in  the  Western  Shoshone  case.  For 
example.  Section  21  defines  "Report  of  Commission  to  Congress,"  and 
reads  in  part  as  follows:  "In  each  claim,  after  the  proceedings  have 
been  finally  concluded,  the  Commission  shall  promptly  submit  its  report 
to  Congress."  Such  a report  shall  contain  the  "final  determination"  of 
the  Commission,  along  with  "a  transcript  of  the  proceedings  or  judgment 
upon  review,  if  any,  with  the  instructions  of  the  Court  of  Claims." 

"Final  determination"  is  defined  in  Section  19  of  the  Act:  "The  final 
determination  of  the  Commission  shall  be  in  writing,  [and]  shall  be 
filed  with  its  clerk."  Furthermore,  the  final  determination  shall 
include  "the  findings  of  the  facts  upon  which  its  conclusions  are  based" 
and  "a  statement  of  its  reasons  for  its  findings  and  conclusions."  The 
Commission  failed  to  comply  with  these  legislative  provisions  of  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission  Act  in  the  Western  Shoshone  case  by  sending  the 
above  information  to  Congress. 

This  new  controversial  revelation  that  the  ICC  never  reported  the 
Western  Shoshone  case  to  Congress  is  entirely  bizarre.  It  means  that  the 
Supreme  Court  in  U.S.  v.  Dann  was  referring  to  a "report"  that  never 
existed.  Assuming  that  the  Commission's  report  to  Congress  was  a 
required  step  in  the  process  toward  finality,  the  result  is  an  error  of 
fact  in  the  Court's  decision  in  U.S.  v.  Dann.  The  Court  did  not  address, 
as  a factual  matter,  whether  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  had  filed,  as 
required  by  statute,  its  report  with  Congress  in  the  Western  Shoshone 
case. 

Importantly,  the  Court  of  Claims  said  in  a 1979  decision,  Te-Moak  Band 
of  Western  Shoshone  Indians,  that  "the  United  States  would  not  be 
discharged  of  any  claim,  including  the  one  that  the  Western  Shoshones 
own  the  land,  until  the  judgement  was  reported  to  Congress,  money  to  pay 
it  appropriated,  and  payment  made."  (emphasis  added) 

The  proposed  distribution  to  the  Western  Shoshone  of  roughly  140  million 
dollars  in  judgment  funds  in  Docket  326-K,  is  premised  on  the  assumption 
that  the  ICC  had  reached  finality  in  the  Western  Shoshone  case,  based  on 
the  legislative  requirements  laid  down  by  Congress.  But  this  is 
impossible  given  that  the  ICC  was  dissolved  before  it  had  the 
opportunity  to  conclude  the  Western  Shoshone  case  by  filing  a report 
with  Congress. 

This  information  undercuts  the  very  basis  of  the  Western  Shoshone 
monetary  distribution  bill  that  U.  S.  =A0Sen.  Flamy  Reid,  D.-Nev.,  has 
said  will  be  reintroduced  in  the  upcoming  session  of  Congress,  and  that 
U.  S.  Rep.  lames  A.  Gibbons,  R.-Nev.,  has  said  will  be  reintroduced  on 
the  House  side.  Since  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  never  fulfilled  the 
requirements  of  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act,  this  means  there  is  no 
valid  statutory  basis  for  the  Western  Shoshone  distribution  bill. 

This  new  finding  underlines  the  fact  that  negotiations  will  be  the  only 
way  to  resolve  the  impasse  between  the  United  States  and  the  Western 
Shoshone  Nation.  An  effort  at  negotiations  was  attempted  during  the 
Carter  Administration  but  ultimately  failed.  Such  negotiations  must  be 
immediately  reopened. 

Additionally,  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  ought  to  take  this 
new  development  as  its  opportunity  to  do  a full  investigation  of  the 
slipshod  manner  in  which  the  ICC  dealt  with  the  Western  Shoshone  case. 

- A Senate  investigation  would  provide  both  the  United  States  Congress 
and  the  Western  Shoshone  people  with  the  opportunity  to  get  to  the 
bottom  of  the  negligent  manner  in  which  the  ICC  dealt  with  Western 
Shoshone  land  rights,  as  well  as  the  opportunity  to  start  off 
negotiations  with  a clear  picture  of  what  went  wrong,  and  what  the  U.S. 
can  do  now  to  get  it  right. 

Steven  Newcomb,  Shawnee/Lenape,  is  director  of  the  Indigenous  Law 


Institute,  and  Indigenous  Law  Research  Coordinator  at  D-Q  University  at 
Sycuan,  on  the  reservation  of  the  Sycuan  Band  of  the  Kumeyaay  Nation. 
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State  of  Nevada  Prepares  For  BLM  Action  Against  Indian  Sisters 

by  AP,  The  Associated  Press 

By  Sandra  Chereb,  Associated  Press  Writer 

Reno,  Nev.  (AP)  - Nevada  is  asking  horse  organizations  around  the  West 
for  help  in  preparing  for  an  influx  of  animals  expected  from  a federal 
roundup  of  livestock  owned  by  two  Western  Shoshone  sisters. 

The  plans  being  made  by  the  state  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
nonprofit  horse  groups  are  the  latest  signs  that  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  intends  to  again  confiscate  livestock  owned  by  Mary  and  Carrie 
Dann  in  remote  Crescent  Valley. 

"The  BLM  has  been  coordinating  with  us  and  told  us  they  plan  to  do  this 
gather,"  said  Don  Henderson,  acting  state  agriculture  director. 

While  the  state  agency  is  not  directly  involved  in  the  decades-old 
treaty  and  grazing  dispute  between  the  Danns  and  the  federal  government, 
it  does  have  jurisdiction  over  "estray"  horses  _ those  without  a brand  or 
apparent  owner. 

Hundreds  of  such  horses  are  expected  to  be  captured  if  the  BLM  impounds 
the  livestock. 

"Our  job  is  to  take  care  of  the  horses,  not  interfere  with  the  dispute 
over  land,"  said  Derry  Finch  of  Habitat  for  Horses.  The  horse  rescue 
organization  in  Hitchcock,  Texas,  is  one  of  more  than  two  dozen  contacted 
by  the  state. 

Dulie  Fishel,  an  attorney  with  the  Western  Shoshone  Defense  Project, 
said  many  of  the  Danns'  horses  are  without  brands. 

"How  much  taxpayer  money  is  the  BLM  willing  to  spend  to  come  out  here 
and  terrorize  these  women  when  it  could  use  that  money  to  try  to  negotiate 
a resolution?"  Fishel  said.  "Instead  they're  ripping  the  livelihood  from 
two  grandmothers . " 

The  Danns  have  feuded  with  the  federal  agency  for  decades  over  use  of 
the  land  they  claim  belongs  to  the  Western  Shoshone  tribe  under  a 140- 
year-old  treaty.  In  1993,  an  international  group  recognized  the  Danns  for 
their  "courage  and  perseverance  in  asserting  the  rights  of  indigenous 
peoples  to  the  land."  They  were  presented  with  the  "Right  Livelihood 
Award"  in  Stockholm,  Sweden,  an  award  sometimes  referred  to  as  the 
"alternative  Nobel"  prize. 

The  federal  government  maintains  the  land  issue  was  decided  by  the 
courts  years  ago  and  claims  the  Danns'  livestock  are  overgrazing  land  to 
which  other  ranchers  are  entitled. 

In  September  the  BLM  confiscated  227  cattle  from  the  Danns  and  sold  them 
at  auction.  Late  last  month,  the  agency  instructed  them  to  remove  any 
remaining  livestock  within  five  days  or  risk  further  impoundment. 

"We  told  them  when  we  impounded  the  cattle  in  September  that  if  they  did 
not  remove  the  horses,  we'd  be  coming  back  to  remove  them,"  BLM 
spokeswoman  Do  Simpson  said. 

On  Monday,  the  BLM  conducted  an  aerial  survey  of  the  region,  counting 
about  800  horses  and  80  cattle,  Simpson  said. 

"We  expect  that  a large  number  of  those  horses  are  going  to  be  unbranded, 
" Simpson  said.  "If  that's  the  case,  the  disposition  of  those  horses  are 
under  the  purview  of  the  state  of  Nevada." 

Federally  protected  wild  mustangs  would  be  placed  in  the  BLM's  adoption 
program. 


The  state  sent  letters  to  28  nonprofit  horse  rescue  organizations  in 
eight  Western  states  and  as  far  away  as  Maryland,  asking  for  their 
assistance. 

"The  Department  of  Agriculture  expects  a significant  number  of  estray 
horses  to  come  into  our  possession  in  the  near  future/'  Henderson  wrote 
in  the  Dec.  31  letter.  "We  are  soliciting  legitimate  ...  organizations 
to  take  permanent  and  legal  possession  of  as  many  of  these  horses  as 
possible . " 

The  department  is  offering  the  horses  at  $50  a head  if  a group  agrees 
to  take  two  or  more.  Organizations  were  told  to  respond  before  Han.  17. 

"Anything  we  can't  place  beforehand  will  be  picked  up  by  a livestock 
buyer/'  Henderson  said. 

Henderson  said  all  the  horses  will  be  held  through  a five-day  period 
required  by  law  to  give  anyone  time  to  claim  an  animal  and  verify 
ownership. 

Those  that  have  been  reserved  by  horse  groups  will  be  separated  and  held 
at  an  undisclosed  location,  Henderson  said.  The  others  will  be  shipped  out 
of  state  to  be  sold,  most  likely  for  slaughter. 

On  the  Net: 

BLM- Nevada : http://www.nv.blm.gov/ 

Western  Shoshone:  http://www.nativeweb.org/pages/legal/shoshone/ 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Government  owes  $137  billion,  tribes  say 
Indians  claim  money  was  lost  or  stolen 
January  7,  2003 
By  JOEL  BRINKLEY 
THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES 

WASHINGTON  --  More  than  300,000  American  Indians  yesterday  gave  a 
federal  judge  a detailed  court  filing  based  on  private  historical  records 
asserting  that  the  government  has  cheated  them  out  of  as  much  as  $137.2 
billion  over  the  past  115  years. 

The  court  action  marked  a significant  turn  in  the  largest  class-action 
suit  ever  filed  by  Indians  against  the  federal  government  and  showed  just 
what  kind  of  sums  are  at  stake. 

For  generations,  Indians  have  complained  that  the  federal  government  has 
lost  or  stolen  millions  of  dollars  earned  on  tribal  lands.  And  for  decade 
after  decade,  the  government  has  ignored  or  disputed  those  claims  while 
not  offering  detailed  accounts  of  how  much  money  has  been  raised  from  oil 
and  mineral,  timber  and  grazing  leases,  proceeds  of  which  go  into  a trust 
fund  for  the  Indians'  benefit. 

The  conflict  --  dating  from  1887  --  escalated  into  a lawsuit  that  the 
Indians  filed  against  the  Department  of  Interior  in  June  1996.  In  the  six 
years  since  the  standoff  has  become  ever  more  bitter,  documents  have  been 
destroyed  and  the  secretaries  of  the  interior  and  treasury  have  been  held 
in  contempt  of  court.  But  until  now,  the  Indians'  evidence  of  loss  was 
largely  anecdotal. 

"We  just  knew  there  was  a lot  of  money  missing,"  said  Tex  Hall, 
president  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  and  the  head  of  his 
tribe,  the  Mandan,  Hidatsa  & Arikara  Nation  in  North  Dakota.  "Elders  would 
come  to  me  and  say,  'Tex,  I got  money  last  year  but  didn't  get  any  this 
year.  ' There  was  so  much  variation  in  the  system  that  we  know  something 


was  wrong. 

Yesterday,  however,  the  Indians  tried  to  quantify  their  loss.  In  a 
voluminous  filing  that  included  detailed  private  records  of  oil  extraction 
and  mineral  mining  going  back  to  the  late  19th  century,  lawyers  for  the 
Indians  said  the  government  had  stolen,  lost  or  misallocated  tens  of 
billions  since  it  was  given  responsibility  for  managing  assets  on  Indian 
lands  in  1887.  The  lawyers  said  that  if  all  the  figures  were  added  up  they 
would  hit  $137.2  billion. 

Government  officials,  told  what  the  Indians  were  claiming,  ridiculed  the 
figure,  which  is  more  than  10  times  the  size  of  the  Interior  Department's 
budget.  Steven  Griles,  the  deputy  interior  secretary  who  manages  the 
trust-fund  issue,  said:  "Nobody  has  shown  me  that  there  has  been  a loss. 
They  haven't  provided  one  shred  of  evidence." 

For  its  part,  the  Interior  Department  filed  a brief  yesterday  that  shows 
only  how  it  intends  to  reform  trust  fund  management  and  account  for  the 
money  in  the  fund. 

Over  the  past  several  years,  ludge  Royce  Lamberth  has  come  down  hard  on 
the  side  of  the  Indians,  saying  he  has  never  seen  greater  government 
incompetence  than  the  department  has  displayed  in  administering  the 
Indians'  money  and  in  representing  itself  in  court.  When  the  government 
appealed  his  1999  order  for  a full  accounting,  the  Court  of  Appeals 
resoundingly  upheld  the  judge  and  accused  the  department  of  "malfeasance." 

The  Interior  Department's  performance  has  served  as  "the  gold  standard 
for  mismanagement  by  the  federal  government  for  more  than  a century," 
Lamberth  wrote  in  September. 

Today,  the  fund  holds  about  $3.2  billion,  and  the  government  pays  out 
about  $560  million  a year.  Some  recipients  are  paid  as  little  as  5 cents 
annually;  others  get  as  much  as  a few  thousand  dollars. 

After  more  than  six  years  in  court,  some  in  Congress  and  elsewhere  have 
urged  the  two  sides  to  settle.  But  views  have  hardened. 

"I  would  welcome  an  opportunity  to  have  a discussion  with  a rational 
person  about  settlement,  but  I haven't  met  that  person.  I am  not  settling 
a case  with  taxpayer  money  for  billions  of  dollars  when  there  is  no 
supporting  evidence  that  the  money  they  say  they  lost  ever  existed," 

Griles  said. 

But  Hall  counters:  "This  isn't  taxpayer  money.  This  is  our  money  that 
the  government  took,  and  they  have  to  give  it  back." 

Lamberth  appears  to  be  equally  frustrated. 

"I  may  have  life  tenure,"  he  wrote  recently,  "but  at  the  rate  the 
Department  of  Interior  is  progressing,  that  is  not  a long  enough 
appointment . " 

Copyright  c.  1996-2003  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 
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Lost  Land  Base  Won't  Be  Included  in  Accounting 
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In  an  attempt  to  assimilate  American  Indians,  the  federal  government  in 
1887  began  parceling  out  land  to  individual  tribal  members.  Not  only  did 
the  policy  fail  to  achieve  its  goal,  it  resulted  in  the  loss  of  90  million 
acres  of  the  Indian  estate,  mostly  under  questionable  circumstances. 

Since  1934,  tribes  have  sought  to  reclaim  their  original  holdings.  The 
Indian  Reorganization  Act  (IRA),  passed  that  year,  authorizes  the 
Department  of  Interior  to  take  land  into  trust  on  behalf  of  Indian 
beneficiaries,  a slow-moving  and  often  controversial  process  that  hasn't 
worked  too  well  either  --  so  far,  only  5 million  acres  of  land  has  been 


restored  to  Indian  control. 

That  raises  a key  question  as  tribes  and  individual  Indians  seek  an 
historical  accounting  of  their  funds  and  trust  assets:  What  happened  to 
all  those  millions  of  acres  of  land? 

Bert  T.  Edwards,  a former  Arthur  Andersen  partner  who  is  the  chief 
architect  of  the  Bush  administration's  accounting  plan,  was  asked  just 
that  last  month.  "I  have  no  idea  what  happened,"  he  responded  during  a 
December  18  deposition. 

"A  lot  of  land  got  taken  from  the  Indians  one  way  or  the  other,"  he  also 
testified.  "There's  no  question  about  that." 

But  because  the  government  doesn't  intend  to  account  for  the  underlying 
assets  owned  by  about  260,000  existing  Indian  beneficiaries,  most  won't 
ever  know  the  real  answer.  Although  Edwards  in  his  testimony  said  proceeds 
from  any  sales  --  legal  or  otherwise  --  of  trust  land  should  be  part  of 
the  undertaking,  the  Interior  on  Monday  released  a plan  that  only  looks  at 
balances  in  the  accounts. 

The  entire  initiative  is  expected  to  cost  $335  million  over  five  years 
and  will  result  in  an  account  balance  that  is  "99  percent"  accurate. 
"Interior  is  ready,  willing  and  able  to  provide  an  historical  accounting 
to  account  holders,"  Deputy  Secretary  3.  Steven  Griles  said  in  a statement 
yesterday. 

According  to  the  plaintiffs  in  the  Indian  trust  fund  suit,  about  54 
million  acres  of  land  was  allotted  to  individual  Indians.  Today,  though, 
there  are  only  11  million  of  those  still  held  in  trust. 

Ross  Swimmer,  a former  assistant  secretary  for  Indians  affairs,  told  a 
Congressional  committee  last  year  that  the  land  was  stolen  by  opportunists, 
non-Indians  and  "unscrupulous  courts."  "They  took  advantage,"  he  said  in 
March  2002. 

The  department  argues  that  tracing  the  details  of  every  trust-related 
transaction  is  too  costly.  Its  new  approach,  which  includes  a statistical 
sampling,  limits  the  effort  in  a number  of  ways  to  cut  down  the  workload. 

Finding  out  what  happened  to  the  acreage  isn't  as  hard  a task  as  one 
might  think.  The  Indian  Land  Tenure  Foundation,  a Minnesota-based 
organization  that  was  recently  awarded  a multi-year,  $20  million  grant  to 
help  keep  the  Indian  estate  intact,  has  documented  land  ownership  back  to 
the  original  allotments  made  on  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Reservation  in  South 
Dakota . 

Dennis  Gingold,  an  attorney  for  the  Indian  beneficiaries,  argues  that  a 
full  effort  "is  doable  with  a reasonable  amount  of  money."  "You  start  with 
the  original  allotments,"  he  said.  "You  have  to  trace  it  forwards  and 
backwards . " 

Money  for  the  proposal  will  be  announced  next  month  when  President  Bush 
unveils  his  fiscal  year  2003  budget.  The  numbers  are  being  kept  under 
wraps  by  department  officials  but  a draft  document  included  $60  million 
for  reconciliation  efforts  of  individual  and  tribal  trust  accounts. 
Copyright  c.  2003  Pacific  News  Service. 
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Tribal  sovereignty  causing  more  conflicts  as  casinos  multiply 

Don  Thompson  Associated  Press 

Associated  Press 

Dan.  10,  2003  04:00  PM 

GEYSERVILLE,  Calif.  - High  on  a hilltop  overlooking  miles  of  Alexander 
Valley  vineyards  and  the  sparkling  Russian  River,  at  the  dead  end  of  a 
twisting  narrow  access  road,  two  circus-like  tents  front  a parking  lot 


carved  from  the  steep  slope. 

Inside,  269  slot  machines  clang  and  chime  around  the  clock,  powered  by 
diesel  generators  until  power  lines  can  be  installed.  Gamblers'  waste  goes 
into  a temporary  septic  system  because  a sewage  treatment  plant  isn't 
ready.  Senior  citizens  bused  75  miles  north  from  San  Francisco  file  past 
hard-hatted  construction  workers  into  a complex  banned  by  the  local 
agricultural  zoning  code. 

The  state's  top  law  enforcement  official,  acting  on  behalf  of  Gov.  Gray 
Davis,  wasn't  enough  to  stop  the  River  Rock  Casino  from  opening  last  fall, 
once  the  Dry  Creek  Rancheria  Band  of  Porno  Indians  refused  to  halt 
construction  over  alleged  building,  safety  and  environmental  violations. 

"The  tribe  just  said  'Stuff  it  - stuff  it,  governor,  stuff  it,  attorney 
general,  ' " said  Alexander  Valley  Association  President  Karen  Passalacqua, 
who  has  led  local  opposition.  "They  were  nervy  enough  just  to  do  whatever 
the  hell  they  wanted." 

Attorney  General  Bill  Lockyer  and  Davis  ran  smack  into  tribal 
sovereignty,  a wall  of  legal  independence  that  has  thwarted  state  and 
local  officials  across  the  nation. 

It's  an  example  of  proliferating  nationwide  conflicts  between  tribes  and 
communities  - fights  both  sides  say  may  be  leading  to  a new  definition  of 
Indian  sovereignty. 

That  battle  is  now  being  waged  in  the  courts  and  Congress. 

The  clash  between  tribes'  rights  and  those  of  surrounding  communities 
has  been  around  for  ages.  Indeed,  tribes'  independence  from  most  state 
oversight  dates  from  a U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruling  that  has  stood  for  170 
years . 

Tribal  sovereignty  is  rooted  in  the  principle  that  Indian  tribes  were 
sovereign  nations  assimilated  by  the  United  States.  Many  tribes  have 
treaties  with  the  government  recognizing  special  status  and  guaranteeing 
special  rights. 

But  sovereignty  began  receiving  new  attention  as  casinos  sprouted  with 
Congress'  approval  of  the  National  Indian  Gaming  Act  in  1988. 

"It  exploded  these  sovereignty  issues  nationwide,  and  it  exploded  them 
in  ways  that  people  had  never  even  thought  of,"  said  Guy  Martin,  whose 
Washington,  D.C.,  law  firm  now  represents  communities  in  tribal  disputes 
in  about  20  states.  "We're  coming  upon  a time  when  we  could  be  forced  to 
reconsider  the  entire  issue  of  Indian  sovereignty." 

In  fact,  a trio  of  Supreme  Court  decisions,  two  of  them  last  year, 
narrowed  tribes'  ability  to  restrict  intrusion  by  states  on  law 
enforcement  and  tax  issues. 

"Indian  Country  recognized  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  was  really  on  a 
rampage  against  tribal  sovereignty,"  said  Tracy  Labin,  an  attorney  with 
the  Native  American  Rights  Fund.  "Certainly  tribal  gaming  is  something 
that  catches  everyone's  attention,  but  very  quietly  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
is  just  chipping  away." 

Tribes  have  responded  with  a coordinated  effort  to  improve  their  track 
record  before  the  court.  They're  also  proposing  national  legislation  to 
protect  their  sovereignty,  a proposal  opponents  say  would  give  tribes 
rights  they've  never  had. 

"The  biggest  sovereignty  contest  is  between  tribes  and  states,  because 
the  tribes  are  trying  to  set  themselves  up  as  equal  to  states,"  Martin 
said . 

Among  examples: 

- The  Skull  Valley  Goshutes  plan  to  use  part  of  their  Utah  reservation 
for  a nuclear  waste  dump  despite  the  state's  best  efforts.  The  small 
impoverished  tribe  hopes  to  earn  as  much  as  $3  billion  by  storing  40,000 
tons  of  waste  for  40  years. 

- Connecticut  lawmakers  repealed  their  Las  Vegas  Nights  law  this  week  in 
an  attempt  to  block  additional  casinos  there,  prompting  promises  of  court 
challenges  to  what  tribes  say  is  discriminatory  legislation. 

- New  York  state  and  county  officials  are  negotiating  with  the  Oneida 
Indians  of  New  York,  Wisconsin  and  Canada  over  a proposed  $500  million 
settlement  for  a quarter-million  acres  of  tribal  land  that  New  York  state 
purchased  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries. 

- Washington  state's  Lummi  and  Suquamish  tribes  are  claiming  jurisdiction 


over  former  reservation  land,  leading  to  sovereignty  disputes  with  non- 
Indian  residents.  Similar  disputes  are  underway  with  Wisconsin's  Oneida 
and  Mohican  tribes. 

- The  Agua  Caliente  Band  of  Cahuilla  Indians'  refusal  to  adhere  to 
California  campaign  contribution  reporting  laws  has  brought  a lawsuit  over 
where  tribal  sovereignty  ends  and  the  state's  rights  begin. 

The  debate  has  reached  a peak  in  California  now  that  state  officials  are 
attempting  to  renegotiate  gambling  compacts  hastily  drafted  by  the 
governor's  office  in  1999.  On  Friday,  Gov.  Gray  Davis  said  he  wants  tribes 
to  approve  new  revenue  sharing  agreements  worth  $1.5  billion  to  help  patch 
the  state's  nearly  $35  billion  revenue  hole,  similar  to  agreements  in  New 
York  and  Connecticut. 

The  Dry  Creek  Band  followed  its  compact  to  the  letter,  say  both  the 
tribe  and  the  attorney  general's  office.  State  officials  concluded  there 
was  nothing  they  could  do  beyond  requiring  the  tribe  to  sit  down  and  talk 
about  the  alleged  building,  safety  and  environmental  violations  - talks 
that  still  are  ongoing  six  months  later  even  as  site  improvements 
eliminate  many  of  the  earlier  problems. 

"I  guess  that's  the  question:  Should  public  safety  override  tribal 
sovereignty  in  a case  like  this?"  asked  Passalacqua.  "I  don't  think  it  was 
ever  the  intent  that  this  little  75-acre  rancheria,  which  was  originally 
meant  for  homeless  Indians,  should  be  a 24-hour-a-day,  seven-day-a-week 
casino. " 

Indian  sovereignty,  she  argues,  "is  an  idea  that  got  out  of  control." 

The  tribes  are  simply  playing  the  hand  they  were  dealt  by  white  society, 
countered  Doug  Searle,  a consultant  who  has  opened  casinos  for  three 
tribes  over  the  last  10  years. 

The  Dry  Creek  Band  was  stuffed  away  on  a hillside,  literally  out  of 
sight  and  mind  from  white  residents  in  the  fertile  plain  below.  The  land 
had  little  agricultural  or  commercial  value,  leaving  the  704-member  tribe 
impoverished . 

"The  first  time  I came  up  here,  I can  tell  you  I honestly  started  crying, 
" said  Searle.  "You  would  not  believe  that  we  as  Americans  would  let 
people  live  like  that." 

He  said  the  tribe  has  strived  to  minimize  the  visual  and  environmental 
impact  of  its  casino  on  a hill,  and  to  seek  joint  marketing  efforts  with 
local  wineries,  restaurants  and  lodges. 

"Some  of  the  opposition  locally  tried  to  come  up  with  every  hurdle  they 
could,"  Searle  said.  "You're  given  a right  by  the  federal  government,  but 
then  you've  got  to  go  through  all  of  these  amazing  loopholes  to  get  the 
right  that's  been  given  to  you." 

Copyright  c.  2003,  azcentral.com. 
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Canadians  balk  at  more  money  for  aboriginals 

Dust  three  per  cent  willing  to  spend  more  to  raise  native 

living  conditions,  poll  shows 

Rick  Mofina 

Southam  Newspapers 

Sunday,  Danuary  05,  2003 

OTTAWA  --  A majority  of  Canadians  say  improving  the  living  conditions  of 
aboriginal  people  is  important,  but  few  see  it  as  the  top  federal  spending 
priority,  a new  national  poll  suggests. 

Given  a choice,  Canadians  would  rather  the  government  put  more  money 
into  the  health-care  system,  child  poverty,  the  military  or  the 


infrastructure  of  the  country's  big  cities. 

"It  makes  us  question  how  deeply  are  we  really  concerned  about  issues 
beyond  ourselves  in  our  society/'  said  Michael  Sullivan,  a pollster  for 
Strategic  Counsel,  the  research  company  that  conducted  the  national  survey 
for  Maclean's  magazine.  Global  TV  and  Southam  News. 

It  found  that  52  per  cent  of  those  polled  rated  improving  the  living 
conditions  of  aboriginal  Canadians  as  important  or  very  important.  But 
only  three  per  cent  said  they  wanted  the  government  to  commit  more  cash  to 
make  it  happen  after  they  were  asked  to  name  their  top  spending  priority. 

Fifty-nine  per  cent  thought  more  money  should  go  into  health  care,  25 
per  cent  thought  child  poverty  should  see  increased  funding,  seven  per 
cent  wanted  more  spent  to  upgrade  the  military,  while  five  per  cent 
thought  funding  for  the  inf rastructure  of  Canada's  major  cities  should  be 
boosted . 

"It's  easy  for  us  to  say,  'Yes  I'm  concerned,  and  it's  important,'  but 
when  you  put  it  against  other  issues  then  people  say,  'Well  it's  kind  of 
out  of  sight,  out  of  mind.'  People  are  not  confronted  with  it  on  a daily 
basis,"  Sullivan  said. 

The  survey,  based  on  telephone  interviews  with  1,400  adult  Canadians, 
was  carried  out  between  Nov.  1 and  Nov.  12,  2002.  Results  from  a sample 
this  size  are  considered  to  accurately  represent  the  entire  Canadian 
population  within  3.1  percentage  points,  19  times  out  of  20. 

According  to  the  poll,  improving  native  living  conditions  was  most 
likely  to  be  rated  as  important  in  Ontario  (62  per  cent)  and  Atlantic 
Canada  (61  per  cent),  followed  by  British  Columbia  (48  per  cent), 
Saskatchewan/Manitoba  (47  per  cent),  Alberta  (45  per  cent)  and  Quebec  (41 
per  cent). 

When  it  came  to  gender,  55  per  cent  of  women  thought  it  was  important, 
compared  to  50  per  cent  of  men. 

Support  for  making  improved  living  conditions  for  aboriginal  Canadians 
the  top  federal  spending  priority  ranged  between  two  and  four  per  cent 
across  the  regions. 

Public  sentiment  reflected  in  the  survey  is  telling  when  set  against  the 
federal  government's  policy  on  natives.  Ottawa  spends  some  $7.4  billion 
yearly  providing  programs  and  services  for  most  of  Canada's  1.4  million 
aboriginal  people. 

Indian  Affairs  Minister  Robert  Nault  has  embarked  on  controversial  plans 
to  reshape  Canada's  relationship  with  natives  by  recasting  the  127-year- 
old  Indian  Act.  And  Prime  Minister  lean  ChrPtien,  in  successive  throne 
speeches,  has  pledged  to  improve  the  lives  of  aboriginal  people. 

"While  the  government  talks  about  it  being  important,  Canadians  will 
give  lip  service  to  it,"  Sullivan  said. 

"There's  very  little  political  pressure  coming  from  the  public  for  the 
government  to  really  do  anything.  It  simply  isn't  on  the  public's  radar  in 
any  meaningful  way." 

The  regional  margins  of  error,  at  a 95-per-cent  confidence  level,  were  5. 
8 percentage  points  in  both  B.C.  and  Alberta,  7.5  percentage  points  in 
Saskatchewan/Manitoba,  5.1  percentage  points  in  Ontario,  5.8  percentage 
points  in  Quebec  and  6.7  percentage  points  in  Atlantic  Canada. 
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Gag  order  against  civil  servants  upheld  in  Ipperwash  case; 
public  costs  mount 
January  11,  2003 


TORONTO  (CP)  --  Lawyers  suing  former  Ontario  premier  Mike  Harris  over  the 
police  killing  of  a native  protester  said  Friday  they  will  continue  to 
challenge  a law  that  has  stymied  their  efforts  to  talk  to  potential 
witnesses . 

In  a ruling  Thursday,  the  Ontario  Superior  Court  upheld  a section  of  the 
Public  Services  Act,  which  imposes  a gag  order  on  civil  servants,  other 
government  employees  and  the  police. 

Lawyers  acting  for  relatives  of  Dudley  George  in  the  wrongful  death  suit 
against  Harris  and  other  top  Conservative  government  members  want  dozens 
of  people  released  from  the  section. 

"All  we  are  trying  to  do  is  get  all  of  the  witnesses  to  tell  their 
stories  so  we  can  understand  the  truth,"  said  Sam  George,  a brother  of  the 
slain  protester,  and  key  plaintiff. 

"Now  we  are  going  to  have  to  appeal  this  decision  at  great  cost  to  us 
and  the  taxpayers." 

Liberal  Gerry  Phillips  said  taxpayers  will  likely  end  up  spending  more 
than  $5  million  defending  the  suit. 

Government  documents  from  last  spring  showed  $1  million  had  already  been 
spent  on  defending  Harris,  before  lengthy  pre-trial  discovery  hearings 
last  fall. 

While  the  government  has  refused  to  provide  exact  figures,  Phillips  said 
the  total  amount  spent  to  date  has  likely  reached  $3  million  given  that 
there  are  three  other  legal  teams  involved  in  defending  the  suit. 

The  cost  could  easily  climb  another  $2  million  as  a trial,  expected  to 
last  three  months,  begins  in  September. 

George  was  shot  dead  during  an  occupation  of  Ipperwash  provincial  park 
in  September  1995. 

The  suit  alleges  Harris  directed  provincial  police  to  use  force  to  clear 
the  Lake  Huron  park  of  a couple  of  dozen  native  protesters. 

Harris  has  always  denied  providing  any  such  direction. 

Phillips  says  spending  millions  of  dollars  on  a lawsuit  is  "morally 
wrong"  when  a public  inquiry  would  be  more  efficient  at  getting  at  the 
truth . 

"It  is  grossly  unjust  that  over  $5  million  of  public  money  will  be  spent 
. . . when  Ontario  should  be  helping  the  family  find  the  truth." 

A spokesman  for  Attorney  General  David  Young  said  abandoning  the  suit 
for  an  inquiry  at  this  advanced  stage  would  delay  the  resolution  of  the 
issues  and  "waste  the  money"  already  spent. 

Court  documents  of  crucial  meetings  in  the  run-up  to  the  shooting  show 
Harris  wanted  "removal  now"  of  the  protesters  despite  being  urged  by 
police  and  others  to  be  patient. 

The  plaintiffs  have  offered  to  drop  their  action  in  exchange  for  a 
public  inquiry  but,  like  Harris,  Eves  has  refused  saying  he  would  consider 
an  inquiry  only  once  the  suit  has  been  resolved. 

"It  is  an  excuse  to  prevent  the  truth  from  emerging  at  a public  inquiry, 

" Phillips  said  in  his  letter. 

"Could  you  imagine  how  the  victims  of  Walkerton  would  have  felt  if  the 
government  had  told  them  to  launch  a civil  case  if  they  wanted  to  find  out 
what  happened?" 
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McDermott  prepares  bill  to  recognize  Duwamish  tribe 
By  PAUL  SHUKOVSKY 

SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER  REPORTER 


January  10,  2003 

U.S.  Rep.  Jim  McDermott  plans  to  introduce  legislation  in  the  next  couple 
of  weeks  to  try  to  save  the  indigenous  people  of  Seattle  from  extinction. 

In  1855,  Chief  Sealth,  legendary  chief  of  the  Duwamish,  signed  a treaty 
giving  up  the  land  upon  which  the  city  bearing  his  name  was  built  in 
return  for  a promise  that  the  United  States  would  provide  for  his  people 
and  give  them  a reservation. 

That  hasn't  happened. 

In  the  waning  hours  of  the  Clinton  administration,  the  head  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  granted  the  tribe  official  recognition.  That 
meant  the  Duwamish  would  get  financial  support  for  tribal  government, 
housing,  health  care,  education  and  cultural  programs,  and  the  right  to 
build  a casino. 

But  rejoicing  among  the  Duwamish  was  short-lived.  The  Bush 
administration  put  a hold  on  the  recognition  within  days  of  taking  office, 
and  a few  months  later  reversed  the  Clinton  appointee  and  declared  that 
the  Duwamish  no  longer  exist  as  a tribe. 

McDermott  yesterday  called  his  bill  extending  federal  recognition  to  the 
Duwamish  a matter  of  "human  rights." 

"The  Duwamish  people  have  been  wronged  for  too  long,"  McDermott  said. 
"When  we  get  the  job  done  and  the  administration  takes  it  away,  there's 
only  one  way  to  right  it  and  that's  congressional  action.  If  we  want  to 
talk  to  other  countries  about  human  rights,  we  have  to  right  wrongs  in  our 
own  country." 

A draft  of  the  bill  is  being  reviewed  by  legislative  counsel  and  is 
expected  to  be  returned  to  McDermott's  office  next  week.  It  will  be 
introduced  shortly  thereafter,  according  to  a staff  member  with  the 
Seattle  Democrat. 

An  earlier  incarnation  of  the  draft  bill  had  explicitly  mentioned  that 
recognition  would  give  the  Duwamish  the  right  to  open  a casino.  But  that 
clause  has  been  eliminated. 

That  doesn't  mean  that  the  tribe  could  not  go  into  gambling  if  they  are 
granted  recognition.  Recognized  tribes  can  open  casinos  under  the 
provisions  of  the  federal  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act. 

Rather,  deletion  of  the  gambling  clause  is  a bow  to  an  anti-gambling, 
anti-recognition  climate  on  the  East  Coast  rising  in  response  to  a 
proliferation  of  mega-casinos  run  by  tribes  in  Connecticut  and  elsewhere. 
Last  year,  Connecticut's  Senate  delegation  sought  to  put  a hold  on 
recognizing  tribes  until  the  process  was  made  more  responsive  to  concerns 
of  local  governments  and  non-Indian  people  living  near  proposed  tribes, 
but  the  effort  failed  in  the  Senate. 

Duwamish  Tribal  Chairwoman  Cecile  Maxwell-Hansen  testified  last  fall 
before  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  that  the  tribe's  experience  in 
attempting  to  gain  federal  recognition  has  "been  bitterly  disappointing 
and  disheartening." 

Yesterday,  Maxwell-Hansen  welcomed  McDermott's  bill  as  "very  good  news." 

The  only  other  alternative  for  the  Duwamish  once  the  Bush  administration 
ruled  it  no  longer  exists  as  a tribe  has  been  to  file  a lawsuit  in  U.S. 
District  Court.  But  Maxwell-Hansen  said  yesterday  that  "the  tribe  does  not 
have  money  for  a lawsuit." 

Maxwell-Hansen  yesterday  said  she  is  "getting  tired  of  being  accused  of 
wanting  to  go  into  gaming.  This  is  about  recognition.  That's  what  we've 
been  fighting  for  --  to  correct  the  injustice  that  has  been  done  to  us  by 
the  United  States  government." 

She  said  the  Duwamish  tribal  council  specifically  asked  McDermott's 
office  to  excise  the  gambling  clause  from  the  bill. 

McDermott's  staff  plans  soon  to  seek  support  for  the  bill  from 
Washington's  congressional  delegation. 

Rep.  Brian  Baird,  a Democrat  representing  the  southwestern  portion  of 
the  state,  will  back  the  bill,  according  to  his  chief  of  staff,  Ryan 
Hedgepeth . 

"We're  supportive  of  Mr.  McDermott  and  his  effort,"  Hedgepeth  said. 

Baird  is  "leaning  toward  doing  something  similar  for  the  Chinook"  Tribe, 
which  the  Bush  administration  also  ruled  legally  extinct  in  July.  Baird 
told  the  Post-Intelligencer  at  the  time  "what  a terrible  black  eye  it 


would  be  if  the  tribe  that  helped  save  Lewis  and  Clark  is  not  recognized 
when  we  commemorate  the  bicentennial"  of  the  explorers'  trek  across 
America.  The  Chinook  helped  Lewis  and  Clark  survive  a brutal  winter  on  the 
banks  of  the  Columbia  River. 

Rep.  Jennifer  Dunn,  senior  Republican  in  Washington's  congressional 
delegation,  has  yet  to  take  a position  on  the  bill,  said  chief  of  staff 
Doug  Badger.  Neither  has  Sen.  Maria  Cantwell,  according  to  a spokesman. 

A spokesman  for  Sen.  Patty  Murray  did  not  respond  to  a request  for 
comment . 

P-I  reporter  Paul  Shukovsky  can  be  reached  at  206-448-8072 
or  paulshukovsky@seattlepi.com 
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Stillaguamish  fear  for  tribe's  future  as  its  members  scatter 

By  Emily  Fleffter 

Times  Snohomish  County  bureau 

January  8,  2003 

Even  more  frightening  than  losing  their  homes  is  the  prospect  of  losing 
their  tribe,  some  current  and  former  Stillaguamish  say. 

Without  the  community  of  32  families  surrounding  the  tribe's 
administration  building  on  20  acres  north  of  Arlington,  the  Stillaguamish 
culture  does  not  exist,  said  Rose  Kempf,  a former  Stillaguamish  who  left 
the  tribe  five  years  ago. 

The  Stillaguamish  have  190  members,  many  of  whom  lived  on  the  tribal 
land  north  of  Arlington  until  last  month.  Tribal  leaders  announced  plans 
late  last  year  to  build  a casino  on  the  property,  and  they  bought  out 
about  30  families  who  lived  on  the  land,  providing  them  housing  elsewhere 
in  the  county  or  giving  them  cash.  According  to  the  2000  census,  100 
people  lived  on  the  20-acre  property,  although  not  all  of  them  were 
Stillaguamish . 

Powwows  and  traditional  religious  ceremonies  all  but  disappeared  from 
the  tribe  during  the  past  generation,  Kempf  said.  She  lived  on  the 
Stillaguamish  land  until  last  month,  though  she  is  enrolled  in  the  Tulalip 
Tribes . 

Some  tribal  members  worry  the  federal  government  will  terminate  its 
recognition  of  the  Stillaguamish.  That's  possible  but  not  likely,  said 
Stan  Speaks,  a regional  director  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in 
Portland.  Congress  can  terminate  recognition  but  usually  doesn't  do  so 
unless  the  tribe  requests  it,  he  said. 

The  only  other  way  the  tribe  could  disappear  is  if  all  its  members  die 
or  de-enroll.  The  Stillaguamish  use  a blood  quotient  to  determine 
membership,  and  anyone  who  is  one-sixteenth  Stillaguamish  can  enroll.  But 
Tribal  Director  Eddie  Goodridge  Jr.  said  the  tribe  is  changing  its 
requirements  so  enrollees  need  only  be  descendants  of  Stillaguamish. 

Many  tribes  are  making  the  same  change.  Speaks  said. 

Tribal  members  often  are  eligible  to  join  other  tribes  if  they  de-enroll 
from  the  Stillaguamish.  The  nearby  Tulalip  Tribes  accept  Stillaguamish. 

The  Tulalip  Tribes  are  made  up  of  several  bands.  Many  Stillaguamish 
members  have  descendants  from  several  tribes,  so  they  qualify  to  enroll  in 
another. 

Goodridge  said  Stillaguamish  children  learn  about  the  tribe's  culture 
and  history,  and  some  religious  ceremonies  still  take  place  on  the  tribe's 
land.  Flistorically,  he  said,  the  Stillaguamish  were  scattered  up  and  down 


the  river,  not  living  close  together  in  a small  village.  The  Stillaguamish 
did  not  receive  a reservation  when  the  Tulalips  and  some  other  area  tribes 
did,  but  the  federal  government  recognized  them  in  1976.  Since  then,  some 
of  the  land  they  own,  including  the  20  acres  near  Arlington  on  which  they 
plan  to  build  a casino,  has  been  classified  as  tribal  trust  land. 

Tribal  member  Viola  Spencer  cries  when  she  talks  about  her  tribe's 
future. 

"I  think  we're  going  to  lose  it,"  she  said. 

Spencer  is  one  of  the  last  members  of  her  family  to  remain  in  the 
Stillaguamish  tribe. 

Many  of  the  most  traditional  Indians  are  leaving  the  tribe  to  join  the 
Tulalips,  she  said. 

"It's  frustrating  times,"  she  said.  "We  don't  know  where  everybody  lives 
anymore.  The  main  bunch  of  us  that  used  to  stay  together,  we're  all 
scattered . " 

Emily  Heffter:  425-783-0624  or  eheffter@seattltimes.com 
Copyright  c.  2003  The  Seattle  Times  Company. 
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Diversification  Can  Be  A Tricky  Business,  American  Indians  Find 
Symposium  Focuses  On  Tribal  Accounts  Of  Success  And  Failure 
Day  Staff  Writer 
Published  on  1/10/2003 

American  Indians  used  to  have  trouble  getting  banks  to  lend  them  money 
for  business  ventures.  Now  some  tribes  own  banks. 

The  financial  position  of  Indians  from  Connecticut  to  California 
improved  dramatically  over  the  past  decade  as  the  result  of  gaming,  and 
tribes  have  reinvested  revenues  from  their  casinos  into  everything  from 
golf  courses  to  grocery  stores. 

Knowing  the  current  gaming  boom  might  not  last  forever,  the  tribes  have 
followed  an  age-old  investment  strategy  and  have  begun  to  diversify  their 
assets.  They  used  gaming  profits  to  venture  into  aquaculture,  technology 
and  telecommunications.  They  purchased  airports  and  newspapers,  built 
industrial  parks  and  opened  gas  stations. 

On  Tuesday,  at  a symposium  sponsored  by  the  Flarvard  University  Project 
on  American  Indian  Economic  Development  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
representatives  of  more  than  25  tribes  spoke  of  their  successes  and 
failures  as  they  poured  profits  into  other  enterprises. 

They  shared  strategies  on  evaluating  business  proposals,  organizing 
boards  to  oversee  the  businesses  and  appeasing  critical  tribe  members. 

Their  sovereignty  status  and  access  to  federal  and  commercial  set-asides 
for  minority-owned  businesses  is  helpful,  but  diversification  is  tricky, 
and  tribes  have  learned  that  almost  nothing  is  as  profitable  as  casinos. 

"You  can't  take  one  cash  cow  and  make  a lot  of  bad  deals  and  be 
successful,"  said  lames.  T.  Martin,  executive  director  of  the  United  South 
and  Eastern  Tribes. 

In  his  first  Indian  Country  appearance  as  chairman  of  the  Mashantucket 
Pequots,  Michael  1.  Thomas  told  of  his  tribe's  success  with  its  restaurant, 
hotel  and  pharmacy  businesses  while  admitting  its  failure  with  its  high- 
speed ferry  venture. 

In  addition  to  the  hotels  and  restaurants  at  Foxwoods  Resort  Casino,  the 
tribe  owns  Randall's  Ordinary,  a 17th-century  restaurant  in  North 
Stonington,  as  well  as  the  Norwich  Inn  & Spa,  Mystic  Hilton  and  Two  Trees 
Inn.  The  tribe  has  its  own  pharmacy,  called  PRXN,  which  supplies 
prescription  medicine  to  customers  across  the  country  and  to  employees  of 


Foxwoods . 

The  tribe  is  building  two  18-hole  golf  courses,  talking  about  increasing 
its  hotel  holdings  on  and  off  the  reservation  and  deliberating  on  how  to 
expand  its  gaming  resort  to  include  activities  that  will  attract  families. 

Not  everything  the  Mashantuckets  touched  has  turned  to  gold,  Thomas 
said;  the  tribe  failed  to  implement  "time-tested  business  practices"  in 
its  shipbuilding  business,  Pequot  River  Shipworks,  and  its  navigation 
business.  Fox  Navigation,  and  is  cutting  its  losses. 

"Shortly  we'll  make  the  final  decision  to  stop  building  or  shut  down  our 
high-speed  ferry  business  because  we  did  not  do  the  things  we  should  have 
done,"  he  said. 

Pequot  River  Shipworks  opened  in  1996  and  closed  three  years  later  after 
building  five  high-speed  ferries.  A related  ferry  business.  Fox  Navigation, 
has  suspended  trips  from  New  London  to  Glen  Cove,  N.Y.,  from  New  London  to 
Martha's  Vineyard  and  from  Glen  Cove  to  Manhattan. 

Thomas  said  the  tribe  didn't  go  into  either  business  with  a sound 
business  plan  and  failed  to  integrate  the  operations. 

Thomas  said  he  has  a "live-and-learn"  philosophy.  "The  best  bicycle 
riders  are  the  ones  with  scabs  on  their  knees,"  he  said. 

Diversification 

Peter  Schultz,  vice  chairman  of  the  Mohegans,  and  Jeanette  Ziegler, 
manager  of  the  Mohegan  Holding  Co.,  outlined  the  diversification  efforts 
of  Connecticut's  other  gaming  tribe.  In  1996,  the  same  year  the  tribe 
opened  Mohegan  Sun,  a panel  of  24  tribal  members  pointed  out  the  need  to 
reduce  the  Mohegans'  reliance  on  gaming,  Schultz  said. 

Over  the  past  two  years,  the  tribe  developed  an  aquaculture  business, 
continuing  its  history  of  harvesting  fish  on  local  waters.  The  newest 
venture  is  an  information  technology  business  in  partnership  with  Telaid, 
a local  company  with  proven  experience.  The  Mohegans  are  constantly 
evaluating  new  proposals. 

"If  you're  a gaming  tribe,  you're  always  getting  pitched  something," 
said  Schultz. 

Keller  George,  a leader  of  the  Oneida  Nation,  said  his  tribe  has  learned 
to  focus  on  what  it  does  best.  It  developed  a gaming  technology  company 
after  inventing  a cashless  gaming  machine  to  circumvent  New  York's  ban  on 
slot  machines.  It  built  on  its  knack  for  entertaining  the  public,  opening 
a showroom  and  conference  center,  and  is  adding  two  golf  courses  to  its 
existing  three. 

The  Oneidas'  purchase  of  Indian  Country  Today,  a national  newspaper 
covering  Indian  affairs,  is  not  yet  profitable,  George  said,  but  has 
provided  the  tribe  with  a vehicle  for  communicating  Indian  views  to 
policymakers  and  led  to  other  media  opportunities,  including  film 
production  and  an  arrangement  with  Panasonic  to  supply  other  Indian 
nations  with  multimedia  equipment. 

J.  Kurt  Luger,  executive  director  of  the  Great  Plains  Indian  Gaming 
Association  in  Bismarck,  N.D.,  and  a member  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux, 
called  for  more  joint  ventures  among  tribes.  The  28  tribes  he  represents 
have  17  million  acres  of  trust  land,  much  of  it  good  for  grazing  and 
growing  grain,  he  said,  suggesting  that  Indians  could  corner  the  market  in 
that  part  of  the  country. 

Luger  said  tribes  in  his  "neck  of  the  woods"  have  tried  "every  trick 
under  the  sun"  to  pull  out  of  poverty  over  the  last  40  or  50  years.  Only 
gaming  has  provided  jobs  and  other  economic  opportunities,  he  said. 

"When  I grew  up  on  Standing  Rock  (reservation),  your  only  hope  was  going 
into  the  military,  working  for  the  BIA  or  drinking  yourself  to  death," 

Luger  said.  "Now  you  have  chances  for  creating  a life  with  some  pride." 
k.florin@theday.com 
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Ex-BIA  worker  admits  taking  kickbacks 
By  CLAIR  JOHNSON 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 
January  9,  2003 

A former  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  employee  admitted  Wednesday  to  taking 
kickbacks  in  return  for  using  his  purchasing  authority  to  favor  a Billings 
company. 

Emmett  Old  Bull,  57,  of  Crow  Agency,  pleaded  guilty  in  a plea  agreement 
to  an  information  charging  him  with  unlawful  acceptance  of  gratuities.  The 
maximum  possible  sentence  is  two  years  in  prison  and  a $250,000  fine. 

Old  Bull  had  been  indicted  on  three  counts  that  included  conspiracy  to 
commit  fraud,  bribery  and  wire  fraud.  The  indictment  will  be  dismissed  at 
sentencing. 

Old  Bull  said  that  from  March  1995  until  Duly  2001,  he  accepted 
approximately  $3,000  from  David  Duane  Bauman,  co-owner  and  vice  president 
of  Pro-Tech  Mechanical. 

Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Leif  Johnson  said  Old  Bull  was  employed  as  an 
accounting  technician  by  the  BIA  at  the  Facilities  Management  Branch  in 
Crow  Agency  from  September  1984  until  his  resignation  in  December  2001. 

Fie  was  responsible  for  preparing  for  payment  all  claims,  purchase  orders 
and  utility  bills  submitted  to  the  branch.  He  had  received  specialized 
training  and  was  issued  a government  credit  card  to  make  purchases  and  to 
issue  payments  for  less  than  $2,500. 

Johnson  said  that  between  January  1997  and  August  2001,  Pro-Tech 
Mechanical  did  almost  $100,000  worth  of  business  with  the  Facilities 
Management  Branch  in  what  was  essentially  a monopoly  for  the  company. 
Bauman  and  his  company  received  special  treatment  in  exchange  for  payments 
of  $8,000  to  two  employees,  he  said. 

Old  Bull  was  one  of  those  employees  and  received  22  checks  totaling  $3, 
061,  Johnson  said.  Bauman  tried  to  make  the  checks  look  legitimate  by 
writing  in  the  memo  section  of  the  check  items  like  "parts,"  "cedar  bags," 
"bonnet"  and  "beadwork."  Bauman  told  officials  that  he  did  not  receive 
those  items  and  that  he  knew  that  Old  Bull's  decision  to  pay  Pro-Tech  in  a 
timely  manner  would  be  influenced  by  the  money  he  was  providing. 

Bauman,  who  pleaded  guilty  to  bribery  and  other  charges  in  the  scheme, 
was  sentenced  last  month  to  one  year  and  a day  in  prison  and  was  fined 
$5,000. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Richard  Cebull  set  Old  Bull's  sentencing  for  April  8 
and  continued  his  release  without  bond. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Jailed  U.S.  Indians  lack  rituals  access,  ally  says 
By  Jennifer  W.  Sanchez 
Tribune  Reporter 
January  12,  2003 

American  Indians  serving  time  in  many  U.S.  prisons  are  not  given  the 
freedom  to  practice  native  spiritual  ceremonies,  says  a Navajo  Nation 
activist . 


American  Indian  prisoners  are  denied  access  to  religious  leaders;  pipes, 
sage,  sweet  grass  and  medicine  bags  for  rituals;  aren't  allowed  to  wear 
long  hair,  said  Navajo  Nation  Corrections  Project  Director  Lenny  Foster. 

"Ignorance  should  not  be  an  excuse  to  arbitrarily  and  capriciously  deny 
the  American  Indian  prisoner  the  right  to  a recovery,"  said  Foster,  who 
heads  a group  that  monitors  the  treatment  of  Indians  in  state  prisons. 

On  Friday,  Foster  was  one  of  nine  community  leaders  who  got  the  chance 
to  voice  concerns  to  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

About  50  people  gathered  at  the  Hyatt  Regency  Albuquerque  for  the  four- 
hour  meeting,  where  the  pre-selected  community  leader  gave  commission 
members  a 10-minute  update  on  civil  rights  issues  affecting  the  Southwest. 

It's  been  several  years  since  the  commission  last  visited  New  Mexico. 

Each  month  the  eight-member  commission  meets  in  different  cities 
nationwide. 

Malcolm  Bowekaty,  former  governor  of  Zuni  Pueblo  in  western  New  Mexico, 
said  he  expects  the  commission  to  support  Indian  pueblos  as  they  attempt 
to  save  their  sacred  land  and  lakes  across  the  Southwest. 

"The  commission  has  never  done  any  studies  on  sacred  land,"  he  told  the 
panel . 

Commission  Vice  Chairman  Cruz  Reynoso  said  he  hopes  the  commission  will 
be  able  to  help  Bowekaty  and  Foster. 

"I'm  sad  to  see  that  some  of  the  issues  reported  on  in  the  1970s  and 
1980s  are  still  here  today,"  he  told  the  audience. 

On  Friday,  the  commission  promised  to  look  into  Foster's  cry  for 
religious  freedom  in  prisons  for  Indians. 

One  commissioner  suggested  the  panel  visit  a few  prisons. 

"It  would  give  us  a better  feel  for  the  issue,"  said  Commission 
Chairwoman  Mary  Frances  Berry. 

Foster,  of  Window  Rock,  Ariz.,  said  he's  glad  he  had  a chance  to  talk  to 
the  commission. 

"It's  a start  and  it  begins  a serious  dialogue  to  address  the  issue,"  he 
said.  "We're  fighting  for  the  spiritual  rights  of  our  people." 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Albuquerque  Tribune. 
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Author:  Special  to  the  World  People's  Weekly  World  Newspaper,  Ian  4,  2003 

Well  here  we  are  once  again,  at  the  end  of  my  26th  year  behind  these 
prison  walls.  As  I reflect  back  on  this  past  year  I am  amazed  to  see  all 
the  legal  motion  that  is  now  happening  in  my  case.  After  Clinton  walked 
out  on  us  in  2001,  I almost  felt  that  I didn't  have  any  avenues  of  redress 
left  and  I wasn't  sure  if  the  campaign  for  my  freedom  could  continue.  I 
wasn't  really  sure  that  there  would  be  any  more  options  to  pursue.  There 
was  the  office  transition  and  a lull  in  activity  this  past  summer.  But  now, 
thanks  to  my  great  legal  team  I see  that  there  are  still  more  battles  to 
be  fought  and  if  fought  hard  enough,  won.  And  I hope  you  are  all  ready  to 
continue  this  work  because  I sure  am  ready  for  the  next  go  round. 

I know  that  the  political  climate,  the  impending  war  and  the  state  of 
the  economy  is  going  to  make  this  work  a lot  more  difficult  for  all  of  us. 
However,  we  must  remember  that  the  people  have  always  had  to  struggle  for 
every  little  gain  that  has  been  won  and  it  isn't  going  to  be  any  different 
this  time.  We  must  continue  our  work  to  expose  the  FBI's  illegal  conduct 
not  only  in  my  case,  but  also  for  all  the  people  who  are  unjustly 
incarcerated  for  their  political  beliefs. 

This  past  summer  I put  out  a call  for  Native  youth  to  come  out  and  take 
on  some  responsibility  for  the  movement  to  free  me  and  to  make  sure 


Indigenous  issues  are  kept  alive.  I am  happy  to  report  that  a number  of 
students  from  Haskell  Indian  Nations  University  took  up  the  challenge. They 
have  formed  the  Peltier  Indigenous  Justice  Alliance  (PIJA).  This  endeavor 
by  these  students  makes  me  feel  proud.  I hope  that  others  will  join  them 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  those  who  have  already  worked  so  tirelessly  all 
their  lives  for  justice.  Remember  it  was  a handful  of  students  from  the 
Bay  Area  who  helped  organize  the  takeover  of  Alcatraz,  which  gave  spark  to 
the  movement,  which  led  to  many  of  the  demonstrations  that  would  bring  our 
issues  before  the  public. 

And  last  but  far  from  least  I want  to  thank  each  and  every  one  of  you 
for  hanging  in  there  with  me  through  the  good  and  the  hard  times.  I am 
counting  on  all  of  you  to  be  with  me  for  this  next  campaign.  No  effort  can 
move  forward  without  your  continued  support.  Together  we  can  and  will 
succeed.  And  in  closing  I want  to  wish  you  and  yours  safe  and  happy 
holidays  and  a prosperous  New  Year. 

In  the  Spirit  of  Crazy  Horse, 

Leonard  Peltier 

For  more  information  about  how  to  become  involved  in  the  Leonard  Peltier 
Defense  Committee,  PO  Box  583,  Lawrence,  KS  66044  (785)  842-5774, 

"RE : Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Tue,  14  Jan  2003  08:19:12  -0600 
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Date:  Monday,  January  13,  2003  10:34  AM 

From:  "Brigitte  Thimiakis"  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub j : Urgent  words  needed  for  zapatista  political  prisoners 

Hello,  I am  posting  this  in  case  anyone  wants  to  send  these  political 
prisoners  a message  of  encouragement  through  Laura,  by  email.  It'll  take 
only  a couple  of  minutes  and  needs  to  be  done  before  she  visits  them, 
thank  you, 

Brigitte  (please  send  your  message  to  Laura  at  laurjuliet@excite.com  ) 

Original  Message  

Date:  Friday,  January  10,  2003  1:44  AM 
From:  laura 

Sub j : words  needed  for  zapatista  political  prisoners 

Maing  List:  PrisonAct  <prisonact-list@prisonactivist .org> 

Hi, 

I am  writing  to  request  letters  for  three  zapatista  political  prisoners 
being  unjustly  held  in  tabasco,  mexico.  The  last  time  la  voz  de  cerro 
hueco,  the  support  organization  formed  by  political  prisoners  within 
prison  walls,  visited  the  three  companeros  their  spirits  were  very  low. 

We  are  hoping  to  gather  many  letters  of  support  to  bring  on  the  next  visit 
this  wendesday  coming  up,  so  that  they  know  they  are  not  alone  in  this. 
Please  take  the  time  to  email  me  a few  lines,  paragraphs,  whatever,  of 
support  for  these  companeros  and  I will  bring  them  to  tabasco  on  the  15th. 
These  companeros  are  there  for  purely  political  reasons.  They  continue  to 
live  autonomously  in  resistance  in  prison.  They  share  a small  space  and 
sleep  on  the  floor.  When  it  rains  they  can  not  sleep  because  the  floor  is 
covered  in  water.  Many  of  the  political  prisoners  here  in  chiapas  have 
already  served  the  time  they  are  required  by  law  to  serve.  They  need 
international  support  so  they  can  continue  their  resistance  as  free  people 
You  can  start  by  writing  them  some  words  (and  sending  them  by  the  15th... 
or  14th  is  better),  hope  to  hear  from  you.... Laura 

- — "RE:  History:  Carlisle  Indian  School" 

Date:  Thu,  02  Jan  2003  20:44:40  -0500 
From:  Barbara  Landis  <blandis@epix. net> 

Sub j : November  22,  1899  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle  Indian  School. 


[note:  this  issue  is  out-of-sequence,  i'm  trying  to  catch  up  by  filling 
in  some  of  the  missing  issues  from  this  fall... barb] 


[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 
newsletter  so  that  you  might  know  the  mind  of  those  who 
ran  institutions  like  Carlisle.] 

THE  INDIAN  HELPER 


A WEEKLY  LETTER  FROM  THE  CARLISLE  INDIAN 
SCHOOL  TO  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
CARLISLE,  PA. 


VOLUME  V NUMBER  14 


FRIDAY,  November  22,  1889. 


AFTER  CARLISLE,  WHAT? 


The  Question  Asked  by  Mr.  R.V.  Belt,  Assistant  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  who  Addressed  our  School  Last  Friday  Night. 

AFTER  Carlisle,  what?"  Boys  and  girls; 

Stop  and  ask  yourselves  the  question  here! 

Turn  your  honest  eyes  up  to  mine! 

Man  and  woman-hood  are  very  near. 

Work,  in  Spring,  is  lost  without  the  harvesting. 

Have  you  stopped  to  question  what  the  Fall  shall  bring? 

"After  Carlisle,  what?"  Indian  boys; 

Will  you  turn  back  where  your  people  stay? 

Build  a hut  of  cloth,  call  it  *home*? 

Beat  a drum  to  keep  the  Ghosts  away? 

Cover  with  a blanket,  all  but  one  black  eye. 

Wear  a turkey  feather,  dance  adn  sing,  "Hi  yi?" 

"After  Carlisle,  what?"  Indian  girls; 

Will  you  go  back  to  your  native  west; 

Tie  your  "rations"  up,  in  your  skirt  - 
Sugar,  coffee,  rice  and  all  the  rest? 

Stoop,  to  flay,  and  cut  the  beef  up  "issue  day? 

Maybe  carry  home  some  faggots  on  the  way? 

"After  Carlisle,  what?"  Boys  and  girls; 

Pause  and  ask  yourselves  the  question  here! 

Turn  your  honest  eyes  up  to  mine! 

Life's  full  harvest  time  is  drawing  near. 

As  the  coming  years  pass,  you  will  surely  see. 

That  you  may  become  *what  you  resolve  to  be*. 

E.G. 


HOW  AN  INDIAN  GIRL  MIGHT  TELL  HER  OWN  STORY  IF  SHE  HAD  THE  CHANCE. 


Founded  on  Actual  Observations  of  the  Man-on-the-band-stand ' s Chief 
Clerk. 

(Continued  from  last  week.) 

Defeated?  How  the  word  rang  in  my  ears  as  I turned  back  into  the 
house ! 

Defeated?  For  an  hour  I believe  I lay  pondering  over  the  dreadful 
situation  as  pictured  by  my  friend  Annie,  and  I made  plan  after  plan  to 
evade  what  seemed  sure  to  come,  on  teh  morrow. 

Defeated?  The  word  in  connection  with 


Annie's  whispered  prophecy,--  " I have  been  defeated  and  so  will  you 


be/'  threw  me  into  a nightmare  of  despair. 

How  slowly  the  morning  dawned!  Yet,  how  I wished  it  would  never  come! 

The  awfulness  of  the  day  that  followed  can  never  be  described. 

I will  not  harrow  the  feelings  of  those  interested  in  my  story  by 
attempting  a detailed  picture  of  the  terrible  scene. 

Enough  to  say  that  my  father,  mother  and  I were  stripped  of  our 
clothing,  bound  and  dragged  through  the  narrow  passage  ways  of  the  old 
Pueblo,  and  on  bare  backs  lashed,  until  bleeding  and  sore  we  were  taken 
to  the  Governor's  lock-up,  thrust  into  the  damp  and  dingy  hole,  there  to 
spend  hours,  of  suffering  and  hunger. 

My  father  received  forty  stripes,  but  with  true  Indian  stoicism  he 
never-winced . 

My  mother's  sentence  was  twenty-five,  and  at  every  blow  poor  soul, 
she  screamed  frantically,  while  I attempted,  in  the  twenty  which  were  my 
portion,  to  imitate  the  bravery  of  my  father. 

In  the  midst  of  the  farful  agony  and  excitement,  thoughts  of  dear 
Carlisle  came  to  me  - my  duties  in  the  school-room,  in  the  dining  haall, 
in  the  laundry,  in  the  cooking-class,  in  the  sewing-room,  in  the 
quarters  - the  whole  beautiful  picture  of  sweet  content  on  the  faces  of 
the  boys  and  girls  as  they  went  their  daily  rounds,  loomed  up  before  me 
and  gave  me  courage.  I even  remembered  how  at  times  I would  get  a 
little  tired  and  think  the  work  and  studies  harder  than  they  ought  to 
be,  and  how  then  for  a few  moments  I would  wish  for  home  and  friends, 
for  father  and  mother  and  for  the  bright  New  Mexico  sun.  But  I never 
dreamed  that  when  I did  come  home  I would  experience  such  a trial  as 
this. 

"What  have  I done  to  merit  it?" 

"I  have  stood  for  the  RIGHT,  that  is  all." 

"This  is  what  a Carlisle  school  girl  must  endure,  is  it,  if  she 
wishes  to  follow  the  RIGHT?"  said  I to  myself. 

"But  I CAN  endure  it,  yes,  and  I WILL 


(Continued  on  Fourth  Page.) 
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the  paper  from  the  Post  Office,  for  fear  a bill  will  be  presented. 


Please  remember,  WE  HAVE  NO  MORE  BACK  NUMBERS  OF  THE  HELPER 
CONTAINING  THE  STORY. 


Peter  Powlas  writes  from  Oneida,  Wisconsin,  that  he  is  glad  to  hear 
encouraging  reports  from  the  Oneida  pupils  at  Carlisle. 


If  you  wish  to  make  yourself  valuable  as  a worker  take  the  same 
interest  in  what  must  be  done  as  your  employer  does.  Such  help  is  worth 
the  money. 


From  Miss  Stevens'  letter  published  in  the  *Southern  Workman*  we  are 
pleased  to  be  able  to  quote  the  following  in  relation  to  our  boys  and 


girls  sent  to  their  homes  at  Mt.  Vernon  Barracks,  Ala.,  where  the  Apache 
prisoners  are  held: 

"It  was  a great  help  to  have  Giles  Lancy,  a returned  Carlisle  boy  to 
interpret  for  me  and  help  in  the  singing.  The  influence  of  the  Carlisle 
boys  and  girls  among  their  people  has  been  very  good.  Mollie,  an  Indian 
woman  has  a very  nice  baby,  and  through  Elsie's  influence,  a little 
(Carlisle)  girl,  she  has  made  neat  white  slips  and  has  almost  abandoned 
the  papoose  basket." 

Miss  Stevens  is  one  of  the  Missionary  teachers  at  Mt.  Vernon. 


Cleaver  Warden,  an  Arapahoe  boy  who  went  to  his  home  in  Indian 
Territory,  several  years  since,  has  had  some  employment  or  other  during 
all  the  time.  He  writes  that  the  last  earnest  talk  'from  our 
superintendent  to  which  he  had  the  pleasure  of  listening  made  him  feel 
that  as  the  Government  had  expended  so  much  money  to  educate  him  he 
should  use  that  education  for  his  own  support.  While  he  can  not  help 
eating  Government  rations  at  times  yet  the  money  he  has  earned  has 
contributed  to  his  own  support  and  that  of  others.  Cleaver  is  now  doing 
office  work  at  the  Agency. 


The  Pan-American  talk  Saturday  night  was  full  of  interest. 

We  have  had  the  honor  of  a visit  from  the  Assistant-Commissioner  of 
Indian  Affairs,  Mr.  R.  V.  Belt.  The  Man-on-the-band-stand  was  pleased  to 
see  Mr.  Belt,  face  to  face.  At  least  he  could  see  Mr.  Belt's  face,  but 
Mr.  Belt  could  not  see  the  Man-on-the-band-stand ' s face.  That  is  a 
special  privilege  the  Man-on-the-band-stand  has  over  every  person  who 
comes.  Mr.  Belt  showed  that  he  liked  Carlisle  and  the  work  we  are  doing. 
He  spoke  at  two  or  three  of  our  school  gatherings  in  a very  impressive 
way.  His  comparison  exhibition  night,  of  a snow-flake  as  suggested  by 
one  of  the  speakers,  was  easy  to  understand  and  illustrated  the  point 
exactly.  What  becomes  of  a single  little  snow-flake  that  falls  to  the 
earth?  It  is  soon  lost.  What  can  one  little  boy  or  girl  do  when  he  or 
she  goes  back  to  his  people  towards  uplifting  the  whole  mass?  The  way  to 
do  is  to  educate  all  the  Indian  children  then  they  can  be  as  one  solid 
sheet  of  snow  covering  the  earth.  One  flake  supporting  the  other.  We 
wish  we  could  give  Mr.  Belt's  exact  words. 


The  exercises  especially  worthy  of  note  at  our  last  monthly 
exhibition,  Friday  night,  were: 

The  singing  of  the  whole  school,  which  has  greatly  improved;  the 
choir  pieces,  exceptionally  sweet  and  pretty;  the  piano  duet  by  Mrs. 
Mason  Pratt  and  Miss  Annie  Moore;  the  duet  song  by  Mrs.  Campbell  and 
Mrs.  Mason  Pratt;  the  quartette  by  Dennison  Wheelock,  Katie  Grinrod, 
Robert  Matthews,  and  lemima  Wheelock;  the  College  song  by  the  male 
voices  of  the  choir;  Mark  Twain's  interview  by  Dennison  and  Howard 
Logan;  the  singing  by  the  little  folks  of  the  model  school,  and  one  or 
two  of  the  recitations  and  declamations.  Many  who  spoke  appeared  on  the 
platform  for  the  first.  They  did  very  well  indeed,  but  will  learn  to 
enunciate  more  clearly  in  time.  Better  speak  one  sentence  and  have  that 
well  understood  that  to  go  over  a five  minutes  recitation  in  a way  that 
cannot  be  heard.  Boys  and  girls,  don't  get  tired  of  the  drill  on  the 
elementary  sounds,  in  school!  There  is  not  a pupil  here  so  advanced  but 
needs  a good  drill  on  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  English  language, 
DAILY. 


The  *Louisville  Courier*  makes  a mistake  when  it  says  that  "Hardly 
any  little  Indians  have  yet  learned  to  smoke  cigarettes."  We  have 
visited  many  Indian  agencies  throughout  the  west  and  have  seen  hundreds 
of  little  Indian  boys  with  cigarettes  in  their  mouths;  and  the 
Man-on-the-band-stand  believes  that  smoking  so  much  and  inhaling  the 
smoke  as  most  of  the  Indians  do,  filling  the  lungs  and  throwing  it  out 
through  the  nose  as  well  as  the  mouth,  is  one  great  cause  of  the  Indians 
becoming  a weak  lunged  people. 


AT  the  Carlisle  Indian  School,  is  published  monthly  an  eight-page 


quarto  of  standard  size,  called  THE  RED  MAN,  the  mechanical  part  of 
which  is  done  entirely  by  Indian  boys.  This  paper  is  valuable  as  a 
summary  of  information  on  Indian  matters  and  contains  writings  by  Indian 
pupils  and  local  incidents  of  the  school.  Terms:  Fifty  cents  a year,  in 
advance. 

For  1,  2,  and  3 subscribers  for  THE  RED  MAN,  we  give  the  named 
premiums  offered  in  Standing  Office  for  the  HELPER. 

Address,  THE  RED  MAN,  CARLISLE  PA. 

[insert  red  man  ad  here] 


Sociable  tonight? 

Mr.  Goodyear  is  away  on  a -little  vacation. 

3.  B.  Given,  spent  Sunday  with  a friend  at  Shiremanstown . 

Joseph  Hamilton  and  William  Archiquette  have  entered  the 
printing-office  to  learn  the  trade. 

Welcome  are  the  plank  walks  that  went  down  this  week,  for  the  winter. 

How  do  you  manage  your  tools  at  the  table?  Do  you  shovel  food  into 
your  mouth  with  your  knife?  The  FORK  is  used  to  eat  with  and  the  knife 
to  CUT  with. 

We  were  treated  with  an  exhibition  of  fancy  roller-skating  on 
Saturday  last,  in  our  gymnasium  by  a Miss  Houghton,  who  performed  some 
most  wonderful  feats. 

Mr.  Chas.  F.  Meserve,  Superintendent  of  the  Haskell  Institute, 

Kansas,  stopped  off  between  trains  on  his  way  west  from  a visit  to 
Washington  on  business  for  his  Indian  school. 

A party  of  our  teachers  went  with  Mr.  Belt  and  Capt.  Pratt  to 
Gettysburg,  Saturday  afternoon  and  had  what  they  claim  a most  delightful 
time.  The  weather  was  simply  perfect. 

Wednesday  afternoon  a wild  rabbit  went  to  school  in  a boy's  arms,  and 
made  a call  in  the  Normal  rooms.  The  children  were  delighted  and  each 
one  wrote  a little  description  of  him  after  he  was  gone. 

The  piece  sung  by  the  choir  Sunday  evening  was  beautifully  rendered, 
but  they  must  learn  that  "eternity"  is  not  pronounced  "eter-NUH-ty . " 
Better  say  "e-ter-NEE-ty . " A little  word  sometimes  spoils  a whole  piece. 

Owing  to  the  indisposition  of  their  Grandmother,  Frank  and  Henry 
Bresset  have  been  summoned  to  their  home  in  Minnesota.  We  are  sorry  to 
part  with  the  bright  little  fellows  who  are  getting  along  so  well  in 
their  studies  and  work. 

Howard  Logan  has  the  best  lung  capacity  of  any  one  on  the  grounds, 
but  in  one  of  the  drills  in  the  gymnasium  this  week  a certain  position 
at  the  pulleys  was  a little  too  much  for  him  and  he  fell  in  a swoon, 
cutting  his  lip.  He  is  all  right  now,  and  will  take  care  not  to  over  do 
again . 

When  a boy  is  so  interested  in  work  that  he  will  not  give  up  a 
difficult  piece  which  tries  his  very  soul,  in  the  face,  toe,  of  a half 
holiday,  and  when  he  knows  he  will  get  no  pay  for  the  extra  time,  he 
shows  the  proper  grit.  The  above  is  true  of  one  of  Carlisle's  trade  boys 
last  Saturday  afternoon. 

A few  days  ago  as  Joseph  Lonewolf  was  on  his  way  to  school  away  off 
in  Bucks  County  a man  overtook  him  and  began  tb  question  him  about  his 
home,  customs,  dress,  etc.  The  Man-on-the-band-stand  was  much  pleased  to 


hear  Joseph  say  in  answer  to  a question,  "No.,  sir,  I don't  want  to  put 
on  Indian  clothes  when  I go  home." 


HOW  to  "make  sunshine"  in  the  school-room  these  gloomy  days  - a 
receipt  given  by  one  of  the  teachers  to  her  pupils-  "Study  with  a will." 

The  Brazilian  Revolution  has  been  a subject  of  unusual  interest 
during  the  opening  exercises  in  the  chapel.  Papers  concerning  the 
products  and  industries  of  the  country  were  read  by  some  of  the  pupils. 

Why  are  such  terms  Full-blood  Indian  Half-breed,  &c.  used  in 
reference  to  human  beings?  We  supposed  only  live-stock,  such  as  horses, 
cows,  and  Brahma  fowls  are  properly  designated  by  such  titles. 
SUBSCRIBER. 

The  Man-on-the-band-stand  is  proud  of  the  way  in  which  some  of  the 
pupils  work  out  the  Enigmas.  The  hard  one  of  last  week  made  some 
figuring,  but  it  did  not  prove  too  hard  for  a few. 

The  fine  collection  of  periodicals  and  dailies  which  the  boys  have 
subscribed  for  and  have  on  file,  the  good  books  found  in  the  Library, 
the  bright  lights  and  pleasant  heat  make  the  Reading  Room  at  the  Large 
Boys'  Quarters  one  of  the  most  attractive  spots  on  the  grounds,  both  for 
teachers  and  pupils. 

Mr.  Belt  said  he  was  greatly  pleased  to  see  the  evidences  of  perfect 
harmony  that  seemed  to  exist  at  the  Carlisle  School  among  pupils  and 
teachers,  and  officers.  We  ARE  and  have  been  one  large  family,  ever 
since  the  school  commenced,  all  working  together  for  one  great  good,  and 
that  the  good  of  the  Indian  cause. 

On  the  grounds  there  is  a very  pretty  room.  Two  very  nice  girls  have 
charge  of  this  very  pretty  room.  In  the  corner  of  this  very  pretty  room 
is  a large  spider  web,  hanging,  and  the  Man-on-the-band-stand  is 
interested  to  see  which  one  of  the  very  nice  girls  is  the  better 
house-keeper  and  will  see  the  spider-web  first  and  take  it  down. 

The  carpenters  working  on  the  new  part  of  the  Teachers'  Quarters  came 
near  having  a very  serious  accident  on  Saturday  last.  The  scaffolding 
fell  and  Benjamin  Lawry  and  Mr.  Stringfellow  caught  by  the  tip  ends  of 
their  fingers  on  the  brick  wall,  and  there  hung.  Benjamin  was  able  to 
draw  himself  up  and  Mr.  Stringfellow  received  timely  assistance. 

Capt.  Pratt  told  us  last.  Saturday  night  of  having  attended  a meeting 
in  Washington,  of  Agricultural  College  Presidents.  In  connection  with 
his  talk  he  spoke  of  having,  eleven  years  ago,  written  to  nearly  all  the 
Presidents  of  Agricultural  Colleges  in  this  country  asking  them  if  they 
would  take  one  or  two  Indians  to  educate.  When  it  came  time  for  the 
prisoners  whom  he  had  charge  of  in  Florida  at  that  time,  to  return  to 
their  homes  after  three  years  imprisonment,  some  of  them  wished  to  get 
an  education.  There  was  not  an  Agricultural  College  that  would  accept  an 
Indian  upon  any  terms.  It  was  a new  thing.  They  did  not  like  Indians. 

But  Capt.  believes  there  are  few  Agricultural  colleges  now  that  would 
refuse  to  take  Indians  upon  the  same  terms  as  other  pupils. 


(From  First  Page.) 


endure  it.  Strike  me  again;  hit  harder,  you  cruel  man!"  I said  to  the 
brute  of  an  officer,  who  seemed  already  to  be  straining  every  muscle  to 
make  me  cringe,  and  then  holding  my  breath  and  clinching  my  teeth  I 
stood  ready  for  the  blow  that  followed. 

I could  have  endured  twice  the  pain. 

I was  RIGHT. 

I KNEW  I was  right,  and  that  made  me  strong. 

I must  have  been  a surprise  to  all  the  lookers-on,  for  they  stared  at 


me  so,  and  especially  so  to  Annie,  whose  tearful  eyes  and  anxious  face  I 
saw  more  than  once  peering  through  the  crowd. 

After  all  was  over  and  the  door  of  the  jail  into  which  we  were  thrust 
was  locked,  I,  with  my  mother  fell  into  a dead  swoon. 

How  long  we  lay  in  the  presence  of  my  horror  stricken  father  I know 
not,  and  he  does  not  seem  able  to  tell. 

There  we  lay,  dead,  as  my  father  thought. 

An  Indian  knows  not  the  difference  between  a faint  and  death. 

Many  an  Indian  in  camp,  no  doubt,  has  been  buried  alive,  for,  as  soon 
as  unconscious,  a blanket  is  thrown  over  the  face,  and  the  body  hurried 
off  for  burial;  especially  is  this  so  if  the  party  is  one  of  no  great 
importance  in  the  tribe. 

I came  to  consciousness  first  and  saw  my  father  in  the  dim  light 
standing  with  his  back  to  us  but  staring  backward  at  us  with 
awe-stricken  and  ghastly  expression. 

"Father,"  I cried,  "Come!  I am  all  right." 

He  came  and  stood  near. 

Having  been  taught  while  at  school  how  to  bring  a person  out  of  a 
faint;  I caught  up  a water-jar  which  had  fortunately  been  left  by 
mistake  in  the  room  and  which  contained  a few  drops  of  stale  water,  and 
threw  its  content  into  my  mother's  face,  which  brought  her  almost 
immediately  to  consciousness  greatly  to  my  father's  astonishment  and 
relief. 

I can  never  forget  how  he  looked  when  he  fully  realized  that  my 
mother  was  alive  once  more,  and  how  with  proud  gaze  he  said: 

"My  daughter,  you  are  a wonderful  girl.  You  are  a brave  girl.  It  made 
me  strong  when  I was  being  whipped  by  that  dog  to  see  you  so  heroically 
stand  the  dreaded  blows  upon  *your*  back.  I believe  now  more  than  ever 
that  you  are  right.  I believe  you  have  with  you  the  white  man's  God.  I 
intend  more  than  ever  to  follow  you.  I am  your  father  and  should  be  able 
to  lead  you,  but  the  old  time  way  is  not  good.  I don't  know  the  white 
man's  way.  Can  I learn  it?  I *will*  learn  it.  THEY  can't  make  me  do  what 
you  don't  want  me  to,"  said  he  earnestly  nodding  toward  the  noisy  crowd 
outside,  while  tears  now  for  the  first  time  stood  in  his  great,  strong, 
loving  eyes. 

(To  be  Continued.) 


One  of  the  worst  habits  young  people  form  is  that  of  leaning  forward 
too  much  while  at  work  or  study.  It  is  much  less  tiresome  and  more 
healthy  to  sit  or  stand  erect.  The  round-shouldered,  hollow-chested  and 
almost  deformed  persons  one  meets  every  day  could  have  avoided  all  the 
bad  results  from  which  they  now  suffer,  had  they  always  kept  the  body 
erect,  the  chest  full,  and  shoulders  thrown  back.  A simple  rule  is,  that 
if  the  head  is  not  thrown  forward,  but  is  held  erect,  the  shoulders  will 
drop  back  to  their  natural  position  giving  the  lungs  full  play.  The 
injury  done  by  carelessness  in  this  respect  is  that,  by  compressing  the 
lungs  and  preventing  their  full  and  natural  action,  lung  diseases  ensue, 
usually  consumption.  Sit  erect,  boys  and  girls,  and  look  the  world  in 
the  face. 


Enigma . 

I am  made  of  6 letters. 

My  5,  6,  is  the  pronoun  for  boy. 

My  4,  3,  2,  is  what  a boy  sometimes  wears  instead  of  a hat. 

My  1,  4,  5,6,  is  what  we  sometimes  have  in  our  heads. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a tribe  of  Indians. 

ANSWER  TO  LAST  WEEK'S  ENIGMA:  A land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey. 


STANDING  OFFER:  - For  FIVE  new  subscribers  to  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  we 
will  give  the  person  sending  them  a photographic  group  of  the  15 
Carlisle  Indian  Printer  boys,  on  a card  4 1/2  X 6 1/2  inches,  worth  20 
cents  when  sold  by  itself.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  boy  given. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  enclose  a 1-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage.) 

For  TEN,  Two  PHOTOGRAPHS,  one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they 


arrived  in  wild  dress,  and  another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after, 
or,  for  the  same  number  of  names  we  give  two  photographs  showing  still 
more  marked  contrast  between  a Navajoe  as  he  arrived  in  native  dress, 
and  as  he  now  looks,  worth  20  cents  a piece. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premiums  will  please  enclose  a 2-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage. 

For  FIFTEEN,  we  offer  a GROUP  of  the  whole  school  on  9x14  inch  card. 
Faces  show  distinctly,  worth  sixty  cents. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  send  5 cents  to  pay 
postage. 

For  THREE  new  subscribers  we  will  give  the  picture  of  Apache  baby, 
Eunice.  Send  a 1-cent  stamp  to  pay  postage. 

Persons  sending  clubs  must  send  all  the  names  at  once.  If  the  stamp 
to  pay  postage  on  premium  does  not  accompany  the  subscription  list  we 
take  it  for  granted  that  the  premium  is  not  wanted. 


At  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  is  published  monthly  an  eight-page 
quarto  of  standard  size,  called  THE  RED  MAN,  the  mechanical  part  of 
which  is  done  entirely  by  Indian  boys.  This  paper  is  valuable  as  a 
summary  of  information  on  Indian  matters  and  contains  writings  by  Indian 
pupils  and  local  incidents  of  the  school.  Terms:  Fifty  cents  a year,  in 
advance. 

For  1,  2 and  3 subscribers  for  THE  RED  MAN  we  give  the  same  premiums 
offered  in  Standing  Offer  for  the  HELPER.  Address,  THE  RED  MAN, 

Carlisle,  PA. 


Transcribed  weekly  for  distribution.  [Note  to  recipients:  from  the  week 
of  September  20  until  Christmas  week,  the  HELPER'S  will  include  the 
serialized  version  of  what  became  STIYA  - a book  written  by  EMBE,  aka 
Marianna  Burgess,  aka  The-Man-on-the-band-stand . With  the  exception  of 
the  missing  October  11th  issue.  I'll  try  to  get  these  to  you  in  a timely 
fashion.  After  I transcribe  the  remainder  of  the  serialized  issues  at 
hand.  I'll  post  all  of  the  chapters  to  the  web,  filling  in  the  missing 
episodes  using  the  original  novel,  STIYA.  WARNING:  this  material  is 
extremely  racist  in  tone,  and  problematic  in  content.  Thanks  for  your 
indulgence,  Barbara] 

"RE : Rustywire:  Shearing  Sheep"  


Date:  Tue,  05  Dec  2000  04:07:04  -0000 
Fro 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Tue  Han  21  23:13:22  2003 

Date:  22  Dan  2003  01:44:07  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanewsll.004 


WOTANGING  IKCHE  --  Lakota  --  Common  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Dournal  of  the  People 
Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  --  Together  We  Are  Talking 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh  --  Navajo  Nation  -- 

What's  Happening  among  The  People  News 
Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  --  People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
Hi'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 

Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2003  nanews.org 

==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
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Cheyenne  hohtseese ' he/hoop  moon 
Passamaquoddy  opolahsomuwehs/whirling  wind  moon 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  RezLife,  Chiapas95,  Frostys  Amerindian,  ndn-aim  and 
Iron  Natives  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 
IMPORTANT! ! 


Much  more  happens  in  Indian 
Country  than  is  reported  in 
this  weekly  newsletter.  For 
For  daily  updates  & events 
go  http://www.owlstar.com/ 
dailyheadlines . htm 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + + __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 

| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | | Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 


| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

[ one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

j rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  j 

I eventually  Indians  will  be  j 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  j 
| government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"| 

+__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __+ 

This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


. . . .the  voice  of  the  Great  Spirit 
the  rippling  of  mighty  waters  and 
this  is  Paganism,  then  at  present 
_ Gertrude  Simmons  Bonnin,  Dakota 


| gone  forever  I 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  j 
| languages  in  North  America,  [ 
j only  175  exist  today.  j 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  [ 

| learned  by  children.  f 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

! will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

j languages  will  survive  the  next | 

| 50  years.  I 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  j 

[ Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 
+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 

is  heard  in  the  twittering  of  birds, 

the  sweet  breathing  of  flowers.  If 
at  least,  I am  a Pagan." 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  i 

I t 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
j of  the  Republic  j 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
j Choctaw  Confederacies,  I 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 

[ States  Constitution,  [ 

i so  that  my  forefathers  j 

| shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ 

[ Dourney 

I The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

| 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

The  young  Lakota  girl  reported  missing  in  last  week's  issue  has  been 
found.  Alfred  Bone  Shirt  has  sent  thanks  to  all  for  their  prayers. 

http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines . htm 
http://www.okit . com/news /2003/j an uary/gir If ound . html 


Danielle  Spotted  War  Bonnet  Found,  Rosebud  Police  say  she  is  in  good  health 


By  Louis  Gray 
General  Manager 
UPDATE 

On  January  15,  2003  the  Rosebud  Police  Department  reportedly  found 
Spotted  War  Bonnet  at  the  home  of  a friend  on  the  Rosebud  reservation. 
Captain  Charles  Red  Crow  said  he  has  not  seen  the  report  on  her  situation, 
but  that  he  was  told  she  was  in  good  shape  and  back  with  her  family.  Red 
Crow  said  he  didn't  know  why  she  left  or  the  name  of  the  family  she  was 
staying  with. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2001  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved. 

War  with  Iraq  is  very  nearly  a foregone  conclusion,  in  spite  of  growing 
world  opposition.  Eric  Haney,  a founding  member  of  Delta  Force  who 
retired  a command  sergeant  major,  spoke  on  a local  radio  show  this  week 
and  noted  "...the  cost  of  sending  250,000  troops  to  the  mideast  and 
supporting  them  makes  combat  almost  inevitable.  That  is  the  equivalent 
of  cocking  the  trigger  and  pointing  a gun." 

There  is  another  war  at  hand,  dealt  by  the  same  administration.  The 
Bush  team  has  turned  back  20-30  years  of  effort  to  preserve  natural 
resources  and  native  sacred  lands. 


From  the  Environment  News  Service 

http: //ens- news . com/ens/ j an 2003/2003 -01 -17 -06. aspwe  learn 

Some  of  the  most  glaring  examples  of  the  Bush  adminstration ' s assault 
include: 

- Changes  to  the  Clean  Air  Act  by  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  that 
provide  the  nation's  oldest  and  dirtiest  power  plants  and  refineries 
with  loopholes  exempting  them  from  installing  modern  pollution  controls 
when  they  upgrade  or  expand  their  facilities  in  ways  that  increase 
emissions . 

- The  Bush  administration's  so-called  Healthy  Forests  initiative  promotes 
forest  thinning  to  reduce  the  risk  of  wildfire.  This  thinning  project  in 
northern  Arizona  left  scattered  trees  surrounded  by  barren  ground. 

- New  EPA  and  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  policies  relax  and,  in  some  cases, 
end  Clean  Water  Act  protection  for  millions  of  acres  of  wetlands  and 
other  waterways,  eliminate  corporate  liability  for  "factory  farm" 
pollution,  and  exempt  mining  waste  from  regulation  as  a pollutant  under 
federal  law. 

- A series  of  proposals  by  the  Forest  Service  and  other  federal  agencies 
eliminate  requirements  for  environmental  review  and  public  participation 
when  considering  logging,  mining,  drilling,  development  and  other 
projects  in  all  155  national  forests  and  on  millions  of  acres  of  public 
lands . 

"It's  no  accident  some  of  the  Bush  administration's  biggest  handouts  to 
corporate  interests  happened  after  Election  Day,"  said  (Gregory)  Wetstone. 
"Americans  voted  for  many  things  in  November,  but  they  didn't  vote  for  a 
sweeping  attack  on  the  environment." 

The  report  also  notes  how  the  Bush  administration  routinely  tries  to 
minimize  public  scrutiny  of  its  anti-environmental  policies  by 
withholding  information  from  the  media  until  late  on  Friday  evenings  or 
around  major  holidays.  For  example,  the  EPA  announced  its  major  changes 
to  the  Clean  Air  Act  a few  days  after  Thanksgiving  and  on  New  Year's  Eve. 

After  the  snowmobile  industry  appealed  to  the  Bush  administration,  the 
Interior  Department  overturned  a ban  on  the  noisy  machines  in  Yellowstone 
National  Park. 

The  administration  also  uses  environmentally  friendly  euphemisms  to  mask 
the  true  intent  and  impact  of  its  policy  proposals,  the  NRDC  argues.  The 
White  House  dubbed  its  plan  to  allow  timber  companies  increased  access  to 
old-growth  forests  - under  the  guise  of  fire  prevention  - the  "Healthy 
Forests"  initiative,  and  refers  to  logging  as  "thinning." 


The  Pope  Scope  has  been  joined  by  another  array  of  observatory 
telescopes  on  nearby  peaks  in  Arizona.  Executive  orders  and  Forest 
Service  policy  changes,  made  without  consulting  Congress,  enable  logging 


companies  to  expand  even  a dog  trot  in  our  national  forests  into  logging 
roads  without  preparing  environmental  impact  studies  or  holding  public 
hearings . 

There  is  no  safe  place--even  forests  containing  historic  and  cultural 
treasures  like  Native  American  petroglyphs  and  rare  medicinal  plants  are 
subject  to  such  assault,  including  the  Bankhead  and  Talladega  forests  in 
Alabama  (Alabama  is  already  one  of  the  largest  producers  of  pulp  in  the 
world ! ) . 

If  you  think  existing  treaties  and  eminent  domain  will  be  a deterrent, 
consider  the  recent  loss  of  Arkansas  River  bottom  in  Oklahoma  over  the 
protests  of  traditional  Cherokee  medicine  keepers. 

The  assault  is  not  restricted  to  the  executive  branch--Republicans  in 
Congress  are  gearing  up  for  another  vote  to  drill  the  Alaska  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  and  they  now  control  both  the  House  and  Senate. 

The  point  here  is  that  it  is  late,  but  not  too  late  to  save  these  sacred 
and  precious  lands.  The  war  in  the  mideast  is  going  to  be  difficult 
enough  for  lawmakers  to  justify.  It  is  very  difficult  to  maintain  a 
decisive  battle  plan  on  two  fronts.  If  there  are  clear  letters  to 
congressional  representatives  that  their  future  jobs  depend  on  their 
voting  against  destruction  of  our  HOMElands,  they  will  have  to  consider 
which  is  more  important  - kissing  up  to  the  big  businesses  eager  to  rape 
the  earth  or  keep  their  seat  in  the  future. 

Important  note:  It  is  widely  accepted  that  representatives  ignore 
faxes,  e-mails  and  form  letters  --  anything  that  is  quick  and  convenient 
is  regarded  as  insignificant.  A mailed  original  letter  from  constituents 
in  their  voting  district  is  the  most  meaningful  correspondence. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy . org 

Marietta,  GA  30007,  U.S.A.  gars@olagrande.net 

===w=w===  gars@sdf.lonestar.org 
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Lummi  elder  Kinley,  86,  dies 

PEOPLE:  Florence  "Aunt  Mote"  Kinley  spent  years  defending  tribal  rights. 
Kari  Shaw,  The  Bellingham  Flerald 
Danuary  15,  2003 

LUMMI  RESERVATION  - Consider,  for  a moment,  the  aggressive  federal  Indian 
policies  of  the  last  century,  policies  with  names  like  "reorganization" 
and  "termination." 

Then  consider  the  life  of  Florence  "Aunt  Mote"  Kinley,  a local  woman 
determined  to  protect  what  her  government  wanted  to  destroy. 

Kinley,  86,  died  Thursday  at  her  Lummi  Reservation  home  after  a two- 
month  battle  with  widespread  cancer.  She  left  behind  her  careful  notes  of 
every  battle  she  fought,  a legacy  spanning  the  1934  Indian  Reorganization 
Act  to  the  fish  wars  of  the  1970s  to  the  recent  fight  for  fair  education. 

For  much  of  her  life  she  served  as  a secretary,  the  behind-the-scenes 
worker  who,  along  with  her  husband,  Forrest  "Dutch"  Kinley,  worked  with 
other  tribes  to  defend  treaty  rights.  Although  her  job  was  not  on  the 
front  lines,  the  tribe  recognized  it  as  a critical  one:  About  400  people 
crowded  into  the  reservation's  Wex  Li  Em  community  center  Monday  for  her 
memorial  service. 

"She  was  always  in  the  background,"  said  tribal  council  member  Dewell 
Dames.  "She  was  the  backbone." 

Husband-wife  team 

Kinley  was  born  Nov.  23,  1916,  to  farmers  at  Fish  Point  on  the  Lummi 
Reservation.  She  was  nicknamed  "Mote"  by  siblings  who  couldn't  pronounce 
her  middle  name,  "Hermosa." 

She  worked  as  a secretary  for  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  before 
marrying  Dutch  Kinley.  She  spoke  the  Lummi  language,  wove  baskets  of  cedar 
bark  and  fished  five  months  out  of  the  year  with  her  husband. 

The  rest  of  the  year,  the  pair  advocated  for  the  tribe.  They  were 
celebrated  together  on  Monday  as  one  of  the  tribe's  heroic  husband-wife 
teams  now  reunited:  Dutch  Kinley  died  in  1983. 

"In  our  history,  there  are  a lot  of  husband  and  wife  teams  that  gave 
more  than  they  received,"  said  Chairman  Darrell  Hillaire.  "They  really 
made  the  community  rich  with  the  things  they've  done  and  left  us." 

The  Kinleys  did  not  have  children,  but  treated  their  many  nieces  and 
nephews  and  cousins  as  their  own. 

"Her  heart  burst  out  for  the  children  around  her,"  said  Father  Tim  Sauer 
of  St.  Doachim's  Catholic  Church.  Kinley  faithfully  attended  services 
there  until  just  before  Christmas. 

Taking  notes 

When  Kinley  was  18,  the  U.S.  government  presented  the  Indian 
Reorganization  Act  to  American  Indian  tribes.  It  required  tribal  members 
to  vote  on  whether  or  not  to  reorganize  under  the  act,  which  would  have 
meant  giving  up  traditional  forms  of  government  for  a council  system. 

It  was  in  resistance  to  this  law  that  Kinley  got  her  first  taste  of 
activism.  She  started  immediately  taking  notes,  said  Billy  Frank  Dr.  Frank 
leads  the  Northwest  Indian  Fisheries  Commission,  a consortium  of  Indian 
tribes  organized  in  the  1970s  to  protect  tribal  fishing  rights.  Kinley 
served  as  its  first  secretary. 

"She  already  had  known  how  important  it  was  to  write  things  down  in 
longhand  and  shorthand  and  make  our  history  on  paper,"  he  said. 

In  the  next  decades,  American  Indians  saw  the  introduction  of 
termination  laws,  a federal  effort  to  strip  federal  recognition  from 


tribes.  In  20  years,  109  tribes  were  unilaterally  dissolved. 

"They  reorganized  us  or  terminated  us  or  tried  to,"  Frank  said. 

"Florence  Kinley,  Dutch  Kinley,  the  Lummi  Tribe  were  right  to  fight 
against  it . ... 

"We  had  a lot  of  these  misunderstandings  with  the  U.S.  government  and 
the  state  of  Washington  and  Florence  was  right  there  telling  her  story." 

Proper  behavior 

Kinley' s relations  and  friends  described  her  as  knowledgeable,  kind, 
stern  and  giving. 

Tribal  council  member  Willie  Hones  credits  Kinley  and  her  husband  with 
his  start  in  politics.  Fie  remembers  Dutch  Kinley  telling  him,  "Hones  boy, 
come  with  me.  We  are  going  to  Olympia." 

From  that  day,  they  would  work  together  often  on  many  treaty-related 
issues.  Hones  and  Florence  Kinley  worked  together  closely  on  the  Lummi 
education  commission. 

"She  wanted  us  to  know  what  our  treaty  was,  what  our  history  was,"  he 
said.  "We  have  to  know  it  to  continue  to  fight  for  treaty  rights." 

But  she  was  firm,  particularly  on  what  she  considered  proper  behavior. 
She  never  missed  church  and  many  people  remembered  seeing  the  snowy-haired 
little  woman  with  her  coat  on  tapping  her  silver  watch. 

"If  you  were  late,  she'd  let  you  know,"  said  tribal  council  member  and 
first  cousin  G.I.  Hames.  "She  was  insistent  ...  by  not  being  on  time,  you 
were  disrespecting  other  people's  time." 

Once,  after  a particularly  ugly  battle  between  feuding  factions  of  the 
Lummi  tribal  council.  Father  Sauer  remembered  Kinley  intervening. 

"She  said,  'If  you  were  all  going  to  church  more,  you  wouldn't  be 
arguing,'  " Sauer  said. 

Offering  thanks 

The  day  before  she  died,  tribal  members  gathered  in  the  Silver  Reef 
Casino  to  offer  thanks  for  her  years  of  work.  The  morning  she  died,  about 
80  family  members  and  friends  gathered  in  her  house  to  pray  for  her. 

"The  house  was  absolutely  packed,"  Sauer  said. 

Despite  being  on  oxygen  and  a morphine  drip,  Kinley  insisted  on 
personally  thanking  everyone  who  came. 

Reach  Kari  Shaw  at  kari.shaw@bellinghamherald.com  or  call  715-2290. 
Copyright  c.  2002,  The  Bellingham  Herald. 
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Peter  Seymour 

December  26,  1909  - Hanuary  11,  2003 

Pete  passed  away  peacefully  at  the  age  of  93  on  Hanuary  11,  2003  at 
Pinecrest  Home. 

Pete  was  born  on  December  26,  1909  in  Red  Lake,  Minnesota  and  then 
traveled  to  the  Morson  area  with  his  family  and  settled  in  Wauzhushk 
Onigum.  Pete  was  the  last  surviving  member  of  the  Saganaquat  clan.  He  was 
the  eldest  son  of  Elizabeth  (Chatelaine)  and  Hoseph  Seymour.  He  and  his 
brothers  and  sisters,  Angelique,  Louie,  Marie,  Rosa,  Dave  and  Agnes  moved 
throughout  Treaty  #3  territory  and  the  States.  Pete  talked  of  this  time 
with  great  memories:  it  was  a hard  life  but  it  taught  him  great  lessons. 
Pete  married  Maria  Wesley  on  Huly  14,  1951  and  they  raised  eight  children. 
The  family  moved  from  Sioux  Lookout,  Morson  and  then  settled  on  Wauzhushk 
Onigum.  He  worked  until  his  retirement  in  1974  from  the  provincial 
government . 

Pete  believed  in  hard  work  and  worked  all  his  life  - in  logging  camps. 


in  a Saskatchewan  school  as  boy's  supervisor,  a firefighter  and  scaler  for 
Lands  and  Forest  and  then  a community  Developer  for  Native  Community 
Branch  from  where  he  retired.  Along  with  working  he  earned  extra  money 
through  trapping  and  guiding.  He  regularly  took  his  family  to  the  trapline 
on  Dryberry  Lake  and  he  made  many  a tourist  happy  guiding  at  McKenzie 
Portage  Lodge  and  Smith  Camps. 

Pete  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Maria  and  children,  Alice  (Wayne  Zimmer), 
Gene,  Randy,  Louie,  Bernice  (Einar  Berle),  Marie  (Rick  Gratton),  Glen 
(Sylvie  Damieson);  by  his 

grandchildren  Shelley  (Len  Boucha),  Dennise  and  Travis,  Rene  (Dale 
Savoyard),  Samuel  and  Maximos,  his  great-grandchildren,  Ethan  and  Dustin, 
Kyra,  Kendra,  Kayla  and  Klayton.  He  was  predeceased  by  his  son,  Tony. 

Pete  was  a veteran  of  WWII  and  served  in  the  Lake  Superior  Motor  Pool. 

He  enlisted  on  Duly  2,  1940  and  trained  in  Halifax  and  was  stationed  in 
England  and  saw  battle  in  Holland  and  Belgium.  Pete  was  proud  that  he  was 
able  to  defend  his  country,  so  much  so,  that  he  gave  up  his  treaty  rights 
to  volunteer  for  the  army. 

Pete  contributed  to  the  communities  in  which  he  lived,  he  was  a Chief  of 
Big  Grassy  first  Nation,  the  Grand  Chief  of  Treaty  #3,  a band  councilor  of 
Rat  Portage  and  once  he  settled  there,  his  contributions  to  Kenora  were 
many.  He  was  a founding  member  of  the  Notre  Dame  Credit  Union  and  a member 
of  the  Kenora  School  Board.  Pete  believed  in  education;  he  bought  a piece 
of  land  off-reserve  so  he  could  send  his  children  to  the  separate  school 
system  and  not  be  forced  to  attend  the  residential  school  system. 

Pete  had  many  interest  but  his  greatest  love  was  singing  at  PowWow's.  He 
was  a great  songwriter  and  brought  the  PowWows  back  to  Treaty  #3  in  the 
1960's  since  Indian  and  Northern  Affairs  forbid  any  gatherings  to  take 
place  prior  to  this  time.  Pete  has  participated  in  them  ever  since  and  was 
able  to  sing  one  last  time  at  the  Duly  PowWow  at  Wauzhushk  Onigum  with  the 
Whitefish  Bay  Singers.  He  has  traveled  extensively  in  the  area  attending 
PowWows  and  helped  Andy  White  and  his  family  form  the  Whitefish  Bay 
Singers.  He  gave  them  many  songs  and  provided  them  with  advice  along  their 
travels . 

In  his  later  years  he  continued  to  compose  PowWow  songs,  carve  pipes, 
make  toys  and  cradle  boards  for  his  grandchildren,  and  when  he  was  90 
years  built  the  cabin  he  lived  in  until  his  move  to  a nursing  home.  Pete 
was  a determined  man  and  his  life  reflected  this.  His  family  and  friends 
will  miss  him  but  he  lived  his  life  the  way  he  wanted  and  it  was  a good 
life. 

Funeral  Services  were  held  on  Wednesday,  Danuary  15,  2003  at  the  Golden 
Eagle  Casino  on  Wauzhushk  Onigum  First  Nation  followed  by  a reception  at 
the  Casino.  Viewing  was  held  on  Tuesday,  Danuary  14  at  Brown  Funeral  Home 
& Cremation  Centre  from  7:00  -9:00  p.m. 

In  accordance  with  Pete's  wishes,  cremation  will  take  place  with  his 
ashes  being  buried  at  a place  selected  by  himself. 

The  family  would  like  to  thank  Dr.  Beveridge  for  his  care,  the  3rd  floor 
nursing  staff  at  Lake  of  the  Woods  Hospital  and  in  particular  the  staff  at 
the  Pinecrest  Home  for  the  care  given  to  Pete 

during  his  last  days  with  us. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  donations  can  be  made  to  the  CT  Scanner  Fund  c/o 
Lake  of  the  Woods  District  Hospital. 

Meegwetch ! 

We  will  miss  you  Dad  but  we  know  you  are  paddling  the  lake  of 
"Bepeeqaowonga  Sagahigan" 

Brown  Funeral  Home  & Cremation  Centre  entrusted  with  arrangements. 
Copyright  c.  2003  Kenora  Daily  Miner  and  News. 
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January  16,  2003 


Melvin  Eagle  Dr. 

Melvin  Duane  Eagle  Dr.,  45,  of  Onamia,  died  Sunday,  Dan.  5,  2003,  on  the 
Mille  Lacs  Band  of  Ojibwe  Reservation. 

Funeral  Services  were  Dan.  10  at  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  Community  Center  on 
the  Mille  Lacs  Reservation  with  Lee  Staples  officiating.  Burial  was  in 
Vineland  Cemetery  on  the  Mille  Lacs  Reservation.  Arrangements  were  with 
the  Shelley  Funeral  Chapel  of  Onamia. 

Melvin  is  survived  by  his  parents,  Melvin  and  Delores  (Weyaus)  Eagle; 
daughter,  Vala  Marie  Eagle  of  Onamia;  sisters,  Rosella  Eagle,  Pamela  Eagle, 
Shelia  Benjamin  all  of  Onamia,  Robina  Eagle  and  Angie  Eagle  both  of 
Minneapolis;  brothers,  Brian  (Ann)  Eagle  of  Aitkin  and  Roy  Eagle  of  Onamia. 

Fie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  sisters,  Melvina,  Victoria  and  Annabelle 
Eagle;  maternal  grandparents,  John  and  Violet  Weyaus;  paternal 
grandparents.  Doe  Eagle  and  Katherine  Benjamin;  aunts,  Donna  Brown,  Gloria 
Weyaus,  Rosalie  Kegg;  great-aunt,  Denny  Bugg;  great-uncles,  Simon  Day, 

Fred  Day  Dr.,  Howard  Day  and  Dim  Day. 

Melvin  Duane  Eagle  was  born  on  Dan.  29,  1957,  in  Onamia,  Mille  Lacs 
County,  to  Melvin  and  Delores  (Weyaus)  Eagle.  Upon  graduation  from  high 
school,  he  attended  St.  Cloud  State  University  where  he  earned  his 
Associate  in  Arts  degree.  He  then  was  employed  as  a carpenter  and  built 
several  homes  around  the  state.  Melvin  had  a gift  of  making  people  laugh 
with  his  sense  of  humor.  He  enjoyed  spending  time  with  his  family  and 
friends.  Melvin  truly  enjoyed  life. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Mille  Lacs  Messenger/Isle,  MN. 

January  18,  2003 

Christy  White  Eagle 

Christy  White  Eagle,  63,  Aberdeen,  S.D.,  formerly  of  Solen/Cannon  Ball, 
died  Dan.  16,  2003,  in  Aberdeen.  Services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Monday 
at  Youth  Activity  Center,  Cannon  Ball.  Burial  will  be  in  St.  Dames 
Episcopal  Cemetery,  Cannon  Ball. 

He  is  survived  by  one  daughter,  Dohnnelle  White  Eagle,  Cannon  Ball;  six 
grandchildren;  one  sister,  Victoria  Culbertson,  Mandan;  and  three  brothers, 
Wesley  White  Eagle  Sr.,  Fort  Yates,  Soloman  White  Eagle,  McLaughlin,  S.D., 
and  Frank  White  Eagle,  South  Dakota.  (Perry  Funeral  Home,  Mandan) 

Copyright  c.  2003  Bismarck  Tribune. 

January  16,  2003 

Angela  M.  Gutierrez 

MARTIN  - Angela  M.  Gutierrez,  infant  daughter  of  Antonio  and  Pamela 
Gutierrez  of  Martin,  was  stillborn  Friday,  Dan.  10,  2003,  at  Sioux  Valley 
Hospital  in  Sioux  Falls. 

Survivors  include  her  parents;  her  maternal  grandmother,  Sophie  Packed, 
Martin;  her  maternal  grandfather,  Duane  Richards,  Wounded  Knee;  and  her 
maternal  great-grandmother,  Linda  Lone  Wolf,  Martin. 

A one-night  wake  began  Wednesday,  Dan.  15,  at  the  Martin  CAP  Office. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  today  at  the  Martin  CAP  Office,  with  the  Rev. 
Jeff  Cisco  officiating.  Michael  Cross  and  Ray  Briggs  will  officiate  over 
traditional  Lakota  services. 

Burial  will  be  at  Black  Eyes  Community  Cemetery  in  Bear  Creek. 

L.  Patrick  Rowland  Sr. 

WOUNDED  KNEE  - L.  Patrick  Rowland  Sr.,  46,  Wounded  Knee,  died  Tuesday, 
Dan.  14,  2003,  at  Pine  Ridge  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Bernadine  Rowland,  Wounded  Knee;  three  sons, 
Gregory  Rowland,  Patrick  Rowland  Dr.  and  Alexander  Rowland,  all  of  Wounded 
Knee;  one  daughter,  Jennifer  Rowland,  Wounded  Knee;  his  parents,  Clarence 
Rowland  Sr.  and  Cleone  Ice,  both  of  Wounded  Knee;  two  brothers,  Dave 
Rowland  Sr.  and  Gary  Rowland,  both  of  Wounded  knee;  three  sisters,  Dorothy 


Sun  Bear,  Rapid  City,  and  Anita  Rowland  and  Vicki  Rowland,  both  of  Wounded 
Knee;  and  four  grandchildren. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  Wounded  Knee  District 
School  in  Manderson. 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Saturday,  Dan.  18,  at  the  school,  with 
Wendell  Ghost  Bear,  Ted  Crow,  Abraham  Tobacco  and  Ernest  White  Eagle 
officiating.  Gerald  Ice  will  officiate  over  traditional  Lakota  prayers. 

Burial  will  be  at  Sacred  Heart  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Wounded  Knee. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Danuary  21,  2003 
Margaret  K.  Ten  Fingers 

OGLALA  - Margaret  K.  Ten  Fingers,  63,  Oglala,  died  Friday,  Dan.  17,  2003 
at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Gilson  Ten  Fingers,  Oglala,  and  Neal  Kindle, 
Allen;  five  daughters,  Velma  Brings  Him  Back,  Irma  Ten  Fingers,  Pamela  Ten 
Fingers,  Theda  Ten  Fingers,  and  Cheryl  Crow,  all  of  Oglala;  one  brother. 
Major  Poor  Elk  Dr.,  Oglala;  one  sister,  Marlene  Blacksmith,  Oglala;  21 
grandchildren;  and  three  great-grandchildren . 

Two-night  wake  services  begin  at  2 p.m.  Wednesday,  Dan.  22,  at  Brother 
Rene  Catholic  Church  Hall  in  Oglala. 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Friday,  Dan.  24,  at  the  hall,  with  the  Rev. 
Ben  Tyon  officiating.  Traditional  Lakota  services  will  be  provided  by 
Wakinyan  Sna  Mani.  Burial  will  be  at  St.  Dohn's  Episcopal  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Rapid  City  Dournal. 

Danuary  14,  2003 

Maria  Elicia  (Alice)  Lucero  Ruiz 

Maria  Elicia  (Alice)  Lucero  Ruiz,  our  precious  mother,  went  to  the  Lord 
Danuary  10,  2003. 

She  will  celebrate  her  73rd  birthday  on  February  10,  2003  with  God  our 
Father;  her  husband,  Desus  E.  Ruiz;  son,  Margarito;  daughter,  Andrea;  her 
parents;  and  brother,  Louie  Lucero  all  of  whom  preceded  her  in  death. 

Mom  was  born  in  Isleta  Pueblo,  daughter  of  Margarito  and  Margarita 
Lucero.  She  grew  up  in  Martinez  town.  She  worked  at  the  old  St.  Doseph's 
Hospital  where  she  met  her  husband,  Desus.  They  made  their  home  in 
Polvadera,  NM  for  almost  30  years.  Their  last  years  together  were  spent  in 
Socorro,  NM  where  they  were  active  members  of  San  Miguel  Church. 

Desus  died  one  month  before  their  50th  Wedding  Anniversary.  Alice 
remained  in  Albuquerque  after  Desus  died  at  the  V.A.  Hospital. 

She  was  a parishioner  of  Holy  Ghost  Parish. 

She  is  survived  by  her  sister,  Gloria  Daramillo  and  husband,  Larry; 
daughter,  Margaret;  granddaughters,  April  and  Nichole;  grandson,  Mariano 
Avila;  many  cousins,  nieces  and  nephews;  children,  Geraldine  (Deri) 
Labreche  and  husband,  Duane  and  their  children,  Mary,  Francis,  Duan 
Antonio  and  Toni  Labreche;  Desus  Dr.  and  wife,  Tina  and  children, 

Stephanie  Rogge  and  husband.  Matt,  Marie,  Desus  III  (Day),  Marie  and  Kyle 
Ruiz;  Laura  and  husband,  Louie  and  children.  Daman  Hewitt  and  Michael 
Bruning;  Duan  and  children,  Dohnny  and  April  Ruiz  (Duan  and  April  live  in 
Korea);  Peter  and  children,  Angelica  and  April  Ruiz;  Dackie  Eiland  and 
boyfriend,  Auturo  Benavidez  Sr.  and  her  children,  Allan,  Ramon,  Maria  and 
Dose  Quezada. 

The  Rosary  for  mom  will  be  recited  on  Tuesday,  Danuary  14,  2003  at  7:00 
p.m.  at  San  Miguel  Church  in  Socorro.  Funeral  Mass  will  be  celebrated  on 
Wednesday,  Danuary  15,  2003  at  11:00  a.m.  at  San  Miguel  with  Father  Dohn 
Daniel  as  Celebrant.  Burial  will  be  at  the  Polvadera  Cemetery  where  her 
husband,  son  and  daughter  are  buried.  Lunch  will  be  at  San  Miguel  Parish 
Hall  after  the  burial. 

Pallbearers  are  grandsons,  Louie  Bruning,  Dohnny  Ruiz,  Francis  and  Duan 
Labreche,  Allan  and  Ramon  Quezada  and  Kyle  Ruiz.  Readings  by  Laura  Bruning 
Mary  Labreche  and  Stephanie  Rogge.  Gifts  will  be  carried  by  Toni  Labreche, 
Angelica  and  April  Ruiz  and  Maria  Quezada.  Flowers  will  be  carried  by  Dose 


Quezada  and  Daman  Hewitt. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  care  of  Steadman-Hall  Funeral  Home,  309 
Garfield,  Socorro,  NM. 

Copyright  c.  1997  - 2003  Albuquerque  Journal:  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 
January  14,  2003 
Mark  Choneska 

A funeral  Mass  for  Mark  Choneska,  47,  of  Mescalero,  will  be  at  St. 
Joseph's  Mission  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  Jan.  15,  with  burial  to  follow  at 
the  Mescalero  Cemetery.  Officiating  will  be  the  Rev.  Tim  Ottman. 

Mr.  Choneska  died  Friday,  Jan.  10,  2003,  in  Mescalero. 

He  was  born  June  19,  1955,  in  Mescalero  and  had  lived  there  all  of  his 
life.  He  was  a ski  lift  operator  at  Ski  Apache. 

Survivors  include  a daughter.  Shannon  Choneska,  of  Tacoma,  Wash.;  a son, 
Damon  Choneska,  of  Albuquerque;  and  brothers  Rockland,  Philbert  and  Simon 
Choneska,  all  of  Mescalero. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  LaGrone  Funeral  Chapel  of 
Ruidoso,  257-7303. 

January  16,  2003 

Roderick  Kazhe 

The  funeral  for  Roderick  Kazhe,  52,  of  Mescalero,  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
Friday,  Jan.  17.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  White  Tail  Cemetery,  with  the 
Rev.  Bob  Schut  officiating. 

Mr.  Kazhe  died  Monday,  Jan.  13,  2003,  in  Alamogordo. 

He  was  born  July  15,  1950,  in  Mescalero  and  had  lived  there  all  of  his 
life. 

He  worked  at  the  Inn  of  the  Mountain  Gods. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Mary  Shanta,  of  Mescalero;  stepdaughters 
Marline  Shanta,  Sandra  Shanta  and  Bertha  Shanta,  all  of  Mescalero;  a 
stepson,  Jerry  Shanta,  of  Mescalero;  brothers  Norman  Kazhe,  Baldwin  Lester, 
Waldo  Lester  and  Sheridan  Lester,  all  of  Mescalero;  sisters  Bertie  Bell, 
Bernadette  Jolsanny,  Rae  Joyce  Niko  and  Lala  Chino,  all  of  Mescalero;  and 
eleven  grandchildren. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  LaGrone  Funeral  Chapel  of 
Ruidoso,  257-7303. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  MediaNews  Group,  Inc. /Ruidoso  NM. 

January  15,  2003 

Ray  Russell  Eaglefeather 
July  6,  1981  - Jan.  10,  2003 

Ray  Russell  Eaglefeather,  21,  of  Fruitland,  went  home  to  our  Heavenly 
Father  Friday,  Jan.  10,  2003.  He  was  born  July  6,  1981,  in  Shiprock,  the 
son  of  James  and  Bernice  Beyale  of  Nenahnezad. 

He  attended  Kirtland  Central  High  School  and  was  employed  by  Star 
Masonry  in  Kirtland. 

Ray  is  survived  by  his  daughter.  Princess  Eaglefeather  and  her  mother, 
Vanessa  Nelson  both  of  Shiprock;  his  parents,  James  Beyale  Jr.,  and 
Bernice  Russell-Beyale  of  Nenahnezad;  five  sisters,  Redawnn  Kassanavoid, 
Misty  Rose  Beyale,  Kristal  Eve  Beyale,  Natalie  Jamelea  Beyale,  all  of 
Nenahnezad  and  Joni  Eaglefeather  of  Farmington;  one  brother.  Young  Jonas 
Eaglefeather  and  companion,  Latoya  Padilla  of  Kirtland;  one  niece, 
Sheskahannah  Kassanavoid;  two  nephews.  Eagles  Kassanavoid  and  Keishawn  J. 
Eaglefeather;  and  numerous  grandparents,  aunts,  uncles  and  cousins. 

He  is  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents,  Ray  and  Rose  Russell; 
great-grandparents,  John  and  Mary  B.  Russell;  an  aunt,  Edith  Russell;  and 
special  friend,  Kimberly  Hardey. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Friday,  Jan.  17,  2003,  at  Cope 
Memorial  Chapel,  404  W.  Arrington  St.  in  Farmington.  Interment  will  follow 
at  Greenlawn  Cemetery. 


Pallbearers  will  be  Romero  Slim,  Christopher  Slim,  Kyle  D.  Brown,  Larsen 
Smith,  Reynaldo  Sandoval  and  Lionel  L.  Doe.  Honorary  pallbearers  are  his 
parents,  brother,  sisters,  niece,  nephews,  daughter,  grandparents,  aunts, 
uncles,  cousins  and  friends. 

He  loved  and  cherished  his  daughter.  Princess  and  his  niece  and  nephews. 
He  will  always  be  remembered  as  lovable  and  kind.  He  enjoyed  being  among 
his  relatives  and  friends. 

Arrangements  have  been  entrusted  to  Cope  Memorial  Chapel,  404  W. 
Arrington  St.,  Farmington,  (505)  327-5142. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  MediaNews  Group,  Inc . /Farmington,  NM. 

Danuary  17,  2003 
Harvey  Dim  Dr. 

Shawnee  resident  Harvey  Dim  Dr.,  63,  died  Wednesday  in  an  Oklahoma  City 
hospital . 

He  was  born  Duly  3,  1939,  in  Holdenville  to  Harvey  Sr.  and  Mary  Dane 
(Cornell)  Dim. 

He  attended  Scholco  Indian  Boarding  School  of  Arkansas  City,  Kan. 

Dim  married  Viola  Stick. 

He  worked  as  a mechanic  and  was  a member  Middle  Creek  Indian  Church 
No.  2 of  Holdenville. 

Dim  was  reared  in  the  Holdenville  and  Oklahoma  City  areas  and  had  lived 
in  Shawnee  since  1978. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Viola  Dim,  of  the  home;  four  sons,  Harvey 
Dim  III,  Thomas  Dim,  Doseph  Dim,  all  of  Shawnee,  and  Christopher  Dim  of 
the  home;  four  daughters,  Mary  Trotaddle,  Celia  Dim,  Dianah  Dim  and  Debra 
Leflore,  all  of  Shawnee;  32  grandchildren;  and  several  nieces  and  nephews. 

A local  wake  service  was  held  Thursday.  A tribal  wake  service  will  be 
7:30  p.m.  today  at  Middle  Creek  Church  No.  2 of  Holdenville.  A funeral 
will  be  held  2 p.m.  Saturday  at  the  same  church  with  arrangements  under 
the  direction  of  Gaskill-Owens  Funeral  Chapel. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2003  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 

Danuary  18,  2003 

Phena  Do  Wise  Talamasey 

Funeral  services  for  Seminole  resident  Phena  Do  Wise  Talamasey  are 
scheduled  for  2 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Swearingen  Funeral  Chapel. 

Rev.  Houston  Tiger  is  set  to  officiate. 

Burial  is  to  follow  at  Narcomey  family  cemetery  under  the  direction  of 
Swearingen  Funeral  Home. 

The  body  will  be  taken  to  Sand  Creek  Baptist  Church  at  3 p.m.  Sunday 
where  it  will  lie  in  state  until  Monday. 

A wake  service  is  planned  for  6:30  p.m.  Sunday  at  Swearingen  Funeral 
Home  Chapel. 

Talamasey  died  Friday,  Dan.  17,  2003  following  an  auto  accident  south 
of  Bowlegs.  She  was  36. 

She  was  born  Duly  23,  1966  in  Shawnee  to  Andrew  and  Carolyn  (Tanyan) 
Talamasey. 

She  was  a homemaker. 

Talamasey  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son,  Dackie  Gorsuch  Dr.;  one 
daughter,  Dessie  Golden;  and  one  brother,  Dessie  Wise  Talamasey. 

She  is  survived  by  her  parents;  one  son,  Andrew  Talamasey  of  Shawnee; 
two  daughters,  Tjuana  Grace  Talamasey  of  Seminole  and  Louanna  Fields  of 
Shawnee;  and  two  sisters,  Madelyn  Febworth  of  Seminole  and  Andi  Duan 
Wise  Talamasey  of  Oklahoma  City. 

The  Seminole  Producer/Copyright  c.  1999-2000  Arizona  Newspapers  Assn. 
Danuary  16,  2003 


Gloria  Dune  Lasley 


Gloria  Dune  Lasley,  Grayhorse  resident,  was  called  from  labor  to  reward 
on  Tuesday  evening,  Ian.  14,  2003,  from  the  Fairfax  Memorial  Hospital.  She 
was  47  years,  9 months  and  15  days  of  age. 

An  evening  prayer  service  will  be  held  at  7 p.m.  Thursday,  lan.  16,  in 
the  chapel  of  Hunsaker-Wooten  Funeral  Home.  A celebration  of  her  home 
going  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  lan.  17,  in  the  chapel  of  Hunsaker- 
Wooten  Funeral  Home.  The  Rev.  John  Red  Eagle,  Victory  Bible  Institute  of 
Tulsa,  will  officiate,  and  burial  will  follow  in  the  Grayhorse  Tribal 
Cemetery. 

Gloria  Dune  Blanchard  entered  this  life  on  March  30,  1955,  in  Norman, 
the  daughter  of  Clifton  Blanchard  and  Freida  Wise.  She  was  reared  in 
Norman  and  graduated  from  Noble  High  School.  She  attended  Northern 
Oklahoma  College  of  Tonkawa,  Rogers  State  College  of  Bartlesville  and 
Haskell  Indian  Junior  College  of  Lawrence,  Kan. 

On  3an.  23,  1974,  Gloria  was  united  in  marriage  to  Raymond  Lasley  in 
Lawrence  and  the  couple  moved  to  Tulsa  in  1975.  The  couple  then  moved  to 
Norman  and  Pawhuska  before  settling  in  Grayhorse  in  1998.  Gloria  was 
employed  by  Indian  Health  Service  as  a contract  health  facilitator  and 
worked  for  Pawhuska  Indian  Health  Center  of  Pawhuska  and,  most  recently, 
the  Kaw  Tribal  Health  Center  of  Newkirk. 

Gloria  accepted  Christ  as  her  Savior  at  the  Crossroads  Cathedral  in 
Oklahoma  City  and  united  with  the  Abundant  Life  Christian  Fellowship, 
where  she  taught  Sunday  school  and  worked  with  the  children.  While  living 
in  Grayhorse,  she  attended  New  Hope  Fellowship.  She  loved  the  Lord  with 
all  her  heart,  mind  and  soul  and  she  was  so  full  of  joy. 

She  enjoyed  doing  arts-n-crafts,  displaying  her  artwork  at  exhibits, 
attending  powwows,  traveling,  laughing  and  sewing.  She  was  master  of 
beadwork,  buckskin  dressmaking,  moccasin  making  as  well  as  other  American 
Indian  regalia  and  dance  outfits.  Gloria  took  great  joy,  most  of  all,  in 
being  surrounded  by  her  loving  family. 

She  leaves  behind  to  cherish  her  memories,  whether  precious  or  not,  her 
husband  of  28  years,  Raymond  Lasley  of  the  home  in  Grayhorse;  two 
daughters,  Melinda  Coburn  and  Danese  Marie  Lasley,  both  of  Norman;  one  son 
Isaiah  Lasley  of  Norman;  one  sister,  Carol  Byers  of  Bethel  Acres;  five 
brothers,  Alden  Blanchard  of  Little  Axe,  and  Clifford  Blanchard,  Eddie 
Blanchard,  Larry  Blanchard  and  Rick  Blanchard,  all  of  Shawnee;  two 
grandchildren,  Madeline  and  Loren  Coburn,  both  of  Norman;  as  well  as 
numerous  aunts,  uncles,  nieces,  nephews,  cousins  and  other  relatives  and 
friends . 

Her  grandparents,  Henry  and  Marianna  Blanchard  and  Fred  and  Amelia  Grant 
preceded  Gloria  in  death. 

Casket  bearers  will  be  Marvin  Lasley,  Brandon  Lasley,  Clifford  Blanchard 
Kevin  Blanchard,  Thurman  Blanchard  and  John  Williams  Sr. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2003  Ponca  City  News. 

January  18,  2003 

Tom  Toney 

Funeral  services  for  Tom  Toney,  a lifelong  and  well-known  resident  of 
the  Red  Mesa  and  Montezuma  Creek,  Utah  areas,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  at 
the  Montezuma  Creek  LDS  Church  in  Montezuma  Creek,  Monday,  Dan.  20.  Tom 
passed  away  suddenly  Dan.  15,  2003,  at  the  age  of  72.  Burial  will  be  at 
the  family's  Red  Mesa  Cemetery  in  Red  Mesa. 

Tom  was  born  west  of  White  Mesa  approximately  five  miles  north  of  the 
Red  Mesa  Chapter  House  Duly  25,  1930,  to  Dess  Toney  and  Alice  Tapaha 
Yazzie.  Tom  was  of  the  Naakaiidine ' e clan  and  his  father  clan  was 
Tlaaschi'i.  His  maternal  grandfather  clan  is  Tabaaha  and  his  paternal 
grandfather  clan  is  Bit'ahnii. 

Tom  retired  as  an  oil  field  lease  operator  after  40  years  of  working  in 
the  Greater  Aneth  Field  for  various  companies  like  Shell,  Continental, 
Southland  Royalty,  Superior  and  Mobil.  In  retirement,  he  continued  helping 
people  as  a Navajo  traditional  healer,  tending  to  his  livestock,  and 
enjoying  being  with  his  grandchildren. 

Survivors  include  fiancee,  Alberta  Yabeny  of  Beclabito,  N.M.;  his  father 


Dess  Toney  of  Red  Mesa;  daughters:  Lucille  Bitsuie  and  husband,  Howard; 
Margie  Dee  and  husband,  Samuel,  Bernice  Norton  and  husband,  Calvin,  and 
Verissa  Toney,  all  of  Montezuma  Creek;  sons:  Clyde  Toney  and  wife,  Alice 
of  Montezuma  Creek,  and  Clarence  Toney  and  wife  Adrianna,  of  Rapid  City, 
S.D.;  sister,  Sadie  Toledo  (Phillip  Hot);  brothers:  Lloyd  Toney,  Wallace 
Toney,  Dustin  Toney  (Dessie  Malone),  Sam  Toney  and  wife,  Carol,  and  Howard 
Toney  and  wife,  Dulia;  15  grandchildren;  and  12  great-grandchildren . 

His  late  wife,  Alice  Lee  Toney;  daughter,  Bernita  Toney;  son,  Leonard 
Toney;  brother,  Kee  Toney;  and  his  mother,  Alice  D.  Toney,  preceded  Tom 
in  death. 

Services  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Ertel  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  2003,  the  Cortez  Dournal. 

Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 

Danuary  17,  2003 

Beatrice  Bear  Medicine 

Beatrice  (Double  Runner-Burdeau)  Bear  Medicine,  69,  a homemaker,  died 
of  natural  causes  Monday  at  her  home. 

Services  were  Friday,  Dan.  10  at  Old  Eagle  Shields  in  Browning,  with 
burial  in  Willow  Creek  Cemetery.  Day  Family  Funeral  Home  is  handling 
arrangements . 

Survivors  include  children  Leroy  Bear  Medicine  Sr.  and  Elizabeth  M. 
Reevis-Old  Chief  of  Seattle,  Susan  A.  Webber,  David  D.  Reevis,  Larry  M. 
Reevis,  Paul  C.  Reevis,  Molina  L.  Burdeau-Kipp,  Henrietta  Bear  Medicine, 
Colin  D.  Webber,  Caleb  Bear  Medicine-Iyou,  Sarita  Iyou  and  Dosleyn  Iyou, 
all  of  Browning,  Allen  T.  Burdeau  of  Spokane  and  Debbie  Bear  Medicine- 
Williams  of  Marysville,  Wash.;  brothers  Doe  Burdeau  of  Yakima,  Wash.,  and 
William  "Bobby"  Burdeau  of  Tacoma,  Wash.;  sisters  Elizabeth  Burdeau-Lahr, 
Dune  Edwards-Pepion,  Phyllis  Bull  Calf  and  Anna  M.  Burdeau,  all  of 
Browning;  30  grandchildren  and  11  great-grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  first  husband,  William  G.  Reevis  Sr.;  a 
daughter,  Ramona  L.  Reevis-Burdeau;  and  a son,  William  G.  Reevis  Dr. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

Danuary  15,  2003 

Mary  L.  Atwood 

LAME  DEER  - Mary  L.  Atwood,  90,  of  Lame  Deer,  passed  away  Sunday  evening 
Dan.  12,  2003,  in  the  Heritage  Acres  Nursing  Home,  surrounded  by  her 
family  and  friends. 

Sacrifice  Woman  was  among  the  oldest  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  people. 

She  was  born  May  21,  1912,  in  Muddy  Creek,  a daughter  of  Dames  Twenty 
Stands  Atwood  and  Cecelia  Yellowfox.  She  grew  up  in  the  Lame  Deer  area  and 
received  her  education  in  Lame  Deer  and  Birney. 

During  her  younger  years,  Mary  worked  in  factories  on  the  West  Coast 
during  the  "war  effort."  She  later  began  work  for  the  St.  Labre  Indian 
Mission,  retiring  after  27  years  of  service. 

She  was  a devoted  and  faithful  member  of  the  Lame  Deer  Petter  Memorial 
Mennonite  Church.  She  enjoyed  powwows,  cross-stitching,  reading  her 
Cheyenne  bible  and,  most  of  all,  singing  Cheyenne  hymn  songs. 

Her  parents;  adopted  daughter,  Cindy  Lincoln;  sister,  Rosemary  Castro; 
and  brother  Herbert  W.  Atwood,  as  well  as  several  infant  brothers  and 
sisters,  preceded  Mary  in  death. 

Survivors  include  her  brother,  David  Atwood  of  Lame  Deer;  brother-in-law 
Duan  Castro  of  Lame  Deer;  her  nieces,  whom  she  adopted  and  raised  as  her 
daughters,  Laveta  Killsnight,  Cecelia  Lincoln,  DeeDee  Kingfisher  of  Muddy, 
Mary  (Lee)  Old  Bear,  Lajuana  Castro  and  Rosita  (Cliff)  Russell,  Dr.  of 
Lame  Deer;  her  nephew,  Emery  Castro  of  Deer  Lodge;  26  grandchildren;  34 
great-grandchildren  and  two  great-great-grandchildren . She  is  also 


survived  by  two  special  friends  and  Cheyenne  singing  partners,  Darlene 
(Manford)  Soldier  Wolf  and  Verda  (Ray)  King. 

Wake  services  will  be  held  7 p.m.  Wednesday,  Ian.  15,  in  the  Lame  Deer 
Petter  Memorial  Mennonite  Church.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  11  a.m. 
Thursday,  Ian.  16,  in  the  Church.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Atwood 
Family  Cemetery  on  the  Birney  Divide.  Bullis  Mortuary  of  Flardin  has  been 
entrusted  with  the  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
January  21,  2003 

Bemijiwa  Antonia  'Toni'  Wheeler  Sheehy 

BROWNING  - Bemijiwa  Antonia  "Toni"  Wheeler  Sheehy,  46,  of  Browning, 
executive  director  of  the  Helena  Indian  Alliance  and  Leo  Pocha  Clinic  in 
Helena,  died  Friday  in  a one-vehicle  accident  near  Birch  Creek  on  the 
Blackfeet  Reservation. 

Rosary  and  a traditional  memorial  service  are  7 p.m.  today  at  Old  Eagle 
Shield  Center  in  Browning.  Graveside  services  are  2 p.m.  Wednesday  at 
Little  Flower  Church  in  Browning,  with  burial  in  the  Guardipee  Family 
Cemetery  on  Two  Medicine.  Day  Funeral  Home  is  handling  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Thomas  Sheehy  and  grandson  Kevin  Red  Bird 
of  Helena;  a daughter,  Sheila  Flying  of  Busby;  her  parents,  Richard  and 
Joy  Wagner  of  East  Glacier  Park  and  Kenneth  and  Peggy  Wheeler  of  Del 
Bonita  Road  on  Cut  Bank  Creek;  brothers  William  D.  "Bill"  Powell  of  Cut 
Bank,  Kenton  L.  Wheeler  of  Arlington,  Texas,  Steven  M.  Wheeler  of  Chicago, 
111.,  and  Robbie  Racine  and  Richard  Beaudry,  both  of  Browning;  and  sisters 
Sheryl  Bittner  and  Kathy  Maggi,  both  of  Cut  Bank. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Great  Falls  Tribune. 

January  20.  2003 

Russell  Mallett 

Russell  Mallett  of  Northwest  Angle  passed  on  peacefully  January  14,  2003, 
lovingly  held  and  surrounded  by  his  family. 

Russell  was  predeceased  by  his  parents  Ethel  and  Solomon  Mallett,  sister 
Vera,  brother  Frank,  grandson  Darryl  Blackhawk  and  his  youngest  son  Dwayne 
Blackhawk. 

Our  dearly  beloved  Paba  was  a beautiful  person.  He  had  many  friends,  he 
had  a great  sense  of  humour  and  enjoyed  teasing  people.  He  joined  the  Army 
and  fought  for  our  country  in  WWII.  he  learned  to  appreciate  life  and 
enjoyed  it.  As  a grandfather,  he  was  loving  and  playful  with  his 
grandchildren . 

We  take  comfort  in  knowing  he  accepted  the  Lord  as  his  saviour  and  that 
he  is  in  God's  care  in  a much  more  beautiful  place. 

Russell  will  be  lovingly  missed  by  his  wife  Elsie  Blackhawk,  daughters 
Margaret  (Charles)  Kakegamic,  Elaine  Blackhawk  (Otto),  Joyce  Blackhawk 
(John),  Annette  (Roberto)  Sermeno,  Grace  (Adam)  Gladu,  Raven  Hart  and  Cree 
Hart,  sons  Melvin  Blackhawk,  Alex  (Laura)  Mallett,  Albert  (Linda)  Mallett. 
He  also  will  be  missed  by  his  grandchildren  and  great  grandchildren,  his 
sisters  Mabel,  Elaine,  Violet  and  brothers  melvin  and  Irving  and  many 
cousins  and  nephews  and  nieces. 

To  our  Beloved  Pa 

God's  love  toward  my  dad  is  kind 

God's  love  toward  my  dad  is  patient 

God's  love  toward  my  dad  is  not  provoked, 

God's  love  toward  my  dad  does  not  take  into  account  wrongs  suffered, 

God's  love  toward  my  dad  would  bear 

all  things,  believe  all  things, 
hope  all  things,  endure  all  things, 

God's  love  toward  my  dad  would  never  fail. 


A wake  will  be  held  Thursday,  January  16,  2003  at  5:00  p.m.  at  First 


Baptist  Church.  The  service  will  be  held  Friday,  January  17,  2003  at 
1:00  p.m  at  First  Baptist  Church. 

The  Blackhawk-Mallett  family  would  like  to  thank  the  staff  at  the 
Palliative  Care  Unit  at  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  Flospital.  The  Victorian 
Order  of  Nurses,  Jaqueline  Beaudeutte,  Community  Care  Access  Centre.  We 
also  thank  Dr.  Bowerman. 

We  would  also  like  to  thank  Pastor  Rob  Wittmeier  for  being  with  us, 
comforting  us  in  our  time  of  need.  Thank  you  Pastor  Wittmeier  for 
comforting  our  beloved  Dad. 

Pallbearers  are  John  rodych,  David  Budd,  Gordon  Kakegamic,  Conrad  Lazar, 
Alexander  James  Mallett  Jr.,  Charlie  Kakegamic.  Honorary  Pallbearers  are 
Melvin  Blackhawk  Sr.,  Alex  Mallett,  Albert  Mallet. 

Brown  Funeral  Home  & Cremation  Centre  entrusted  with  arrangements . 
Service  1:00  p.m.,  Friday,  January  17,  2003  First  Baptist  Church. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Kenora  Daily  Miner  and  News. 

January  14,  2003 

Glen  Loran  Friday 
Cote  First  Nation,  SK 

FRIDAY,  Glen  Loran--In  loving  memory  of  Glen  who  passed  away  January  11, 
2003. 

Glen  leaves  to  mourn  his  mother;  Geraldine,  his  children;  Shawn,  Nolan, 
Riley,  Keenan  and  Keedan,  his  sisters;  Marilyn,  Carolyn,  Alma,  brothers; 
Hilliard,  Daniel  (Sherry)  and  Kevin.  Numerous  relatives  and  friends  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

He  was  predeceased  by  his  father;  Johnny  and  a brother;  Leslie.  He  will 
be  greatly  missed  and  always  remembered. 

A wake  will  be  held  on  the  Cote  First  Nation  on  January  14,  2003  at  5:00 
p.m.  Funeral  Services  will  also  be  held  at  the  Cote  First  Nation  Band  Hall 
on  January  15,  2003  at  2:00  p.m. 

Interment  to  follow  at  the  Cote  First  Nation  Cemetery. 

January  17,  2003 

Leita  Henry 

Ochapowace  First  Nation,  SK 

HENRY--On  Wednesday,  January  15,  2003,  Leita  Henry,  Ochapowace  First 
Nation,  Sask.,  passed  away  at  the  age  of  70  years. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  in  the  Jacob  Bear  United  Church, 
Ochapowace  First  Nation  on  Saturday,  January  18,  2003  at  2:00  p.m. 
Officiant  Rev.  Hector  Bunnie. 

Cremation  with  interment  in  the  Kahkewistahaw  Cemetery.  Prior  to 
cremation,  a time  of  visitation  for  family  and  friends  will  be  held  in  the 
Tubman  Funeral  Home,  Wolseley,  Sask.,  on  Friday,  January  17,2003  from  2:00 
p.m.  to  5:00  p.m. 

Predeceased  by  her  husband  Louis,  daughters  Janice,  Denise,  Judy,  Bonnie 
and  Pamela,  sister  Agnes  Redwood  and  grandson  Louis  Henry. 

She  is  survived  by  her  children:  Sharon  (Sidney)  Peepeetch,  Betty 
(Brian)  Lukenbill,  Terry  Henry,  Hannah  (John)  Pelletier,  Maureen  Henry 
(Jack)  Barry  (Lana)  Henry,  Keith  (Christine)  Henry,  Leita  (Randy)  Henry, 
Anna  (Lanny)  Henry  and  Judy  Henry.  Leita  is  also  survived  by  29 
grandchildren,  28  great-grandchildren,  her  brother  Fernie  Thomas,  numerous 
in-laws,  nieces,  nephews,  other  relatives  and  friends. 

January  20,  2003 

Earl  Ernest  Cappo 
Muscowpetung  First  Nation,  SK 

CAPPO--Earl  Ernest  Cappo,  late  of  Muscowpetung  First  Nation, passed  away 
on  Thursday,  January  16,  2003  at  the  age  of  66  years. 

He  was  predeceased  by  his  parents  Philomene  and  Joe  Cappo;  biological 
father  Julius  Takawish;  first  wife  Bernice;  sons  Francis  and  Douglas 
Cappo;  daughter  Loretta  Cappo;  sisters  Florence  Cappo  and  Violet  Huber; 


and  brothers  Edward  Cappo  and  Sam  Cappo. 

Earl  is  survived  by  his  wife  Pauline  Moise  Cappo;  children  Bonnie  (Nick) 
Moise,  Kim  (lay)  Moise,  lames  Cappo,  Brenda  Kaiswatum,  Bernelda  Cappo, 
Cynthia  Cappo,  and  Allan  Cappo;  step-children  Rose  (Richard)  Moise, 

Phyllis  (Claude)  Moise,  Tracey  (Eugene)  Moise,  Daryl,  lulius  and  Michael 
Fox;  brothers  George  (Eva)  Cappo,  Steven  Cappo,  Robert  Cappo,  Tom 
(Mildred)  Cappo,  and  Billy  Cappo;  sisters  Adaline  Kaiswatum,  Dee  Toto,  and 
Norma  Cappo;  as  well  as  numerous  grandchildren,  nieces,  nephews,  and 
friends . 

The  Wake  will  be  held  on  Sunday,  lanuary  19,  2003  at  2:00  P.M.  in  the 
Kaniswapit  Central  School  Gymnasium,  Muscowpetung  First  Nation,  SK. 

The  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  on  Monday,  lanuary  20,  2003  at  2:00  P.M. 
, also  in  the  Kaniswapit  Central  School  Gymnasium.  Burial  will  follow  at 
the  Muscowpetung  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  LEE  FUNERAL  HOME  757-8645 
Copyright  c.  2000-2003  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 
lanuary  21,  2003 
Andrea  Morning  Bird 

MRS.  ANDREA  MORNING  BIRD  beloved  companion  of  Mr.  Albert  Day  Rider  of 
the  Blood  Reserve,  passed  away  at  the  Lethbridge  Regional  Hospital  on 
Sunday,  lanuary  19,  2003  at  the  age  of  40  years. 

Funeral  Arrangements  to  be  announced  when  completed. 

Copyright  c.  2000  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 
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Senate  Republicans  make  new  push  for  Arctic  drilling 
By  H.  10SEF  HEBERT/Associated  Press  Writer 
lanuary  16,  2003 

WASHINGTON  (AP)  Senate  Republicans  intend  to  push  anew  to  open  an  Arctic 
wildlife  refuge  to  oil  drilling,  this  time  using  a legislative  procedure 
that  would  prevent  Democrats  from  blocking  their  move  with  fewer  than  50 
votes . 

The  plan  has  been  discussed  in  detail  by  two  key  Senate  committee 
chairmen  Sens.  Pete  Domenici  of  New  Mexico  and  Don  Nickles  of  Oklahoma 
both  of  whom  would  play  a central  role  in  the  maneuver.  Senate  sources 
said . 

Attempts  to  lift  the  ban  on  oil  development  in  Alaska's  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  were  thwarted  last  year  when  Democrats  vowed  a filibuster 
against  the  measure,  meaning  60  votes  would  be  needed  to  get  the 
legislation  through. 

Domenici,  who  is  taking  over  as  chairman  of  the  Energy  and  Natural 
Resources  Committee,  said  in  an  interview  Wednesday  that  "there  will  be  an 
effort"  to  include  the  refuge  provision  in  the  annual  budget 
reconciliation  process,  which  is  not  subject  to  filibuster. 

That  process  could  lead  to  a showdown  vote  on  refuge  drilling  by  late 
February  or  early  March,  according  to  sources  familiar  with  the  process. 

Nickles  spokeswoman  Gayle  Osterberg  acknowledged  discussions  between 
Domenici  and  Nickles  over  the  use  of  the  reconciliation  process  for  the 
refuge  provision.  But  Osterberg  said  it's  "only  an  option  the  senator  is 
looking  at." 

Depending  on  which  side  one  is  on,  the  Arctic  refuge  is  either  a 


pristine  landscape  that  demands  to  be  protected  or  the  home  of  the  largest 
remaining  pools  of  domestic  oil  that  need  to  be  developed  for  energy 
independence. 

Its  1.5  million-acre  coastal  plain  is  believed  to  hold  between  3.2 
billion  and  10.3  billion  barrels  of  recoverable  oil.  Drilling  for  that  oil 
is  a cornerstone  of  President  Bush's  energy  plan;  he  says  new  technologies 
will  preserve  the  land  and  its  wildlife. 

Environmentalists , who  have  made  protection  of  the  refuge  their  top 
priority,  say  oil  drilling  there  will  hurt  polar  bears,  musk  oxen,  caribou 
and  migratory  birds.  Leading  Senate  Democrats  including  presidential 
aspirants  Sens.  Doe  Lieberman  of  Connecticut  and  Dohn  Kerry  of 
Massachusetts,  as  well  as  Senate  Majority  Leader  Tom  Daschle  have  vowed  to 
use  every  means  available  to  keep  a drilling  provision  from  passing  the 
Senate. 

Drilling  supporters  have  repeatedly  argued  that  they  have  a majority  in 
the  Senate  to  open  the  refuge  to  drilling  if  there  is  a clear  up-or-down 
vote  without  the  threat  of  a filibuster.  In  1995  Congress  gave  the  green 
light  to  drilling  as  part  of  a budget  reconciliation  package,  but 
President  Clinton  vetoed  it. 

Dan  Gerstein,  a spokesman  for  Lieberman,  called  use  of  the  budget 
reconciliation  process  "a  backdoor  ploy"  and  said  the  Republicans  are 
"making  a big  leap"  in  thinking  they  have  even  the  minimum  51  votes  needed. 

Last  April,  when  refuge  development  was  rejected  45-54  as  part  of  an 
energy  bill,  eight  Republicans  and  Sen.  Dames  Deffords,  the  independent 
from  Vermont,  joined  all  but  five  Democrats  in  opposing  the  measure.  But 
some  GOP  strategists  believe  some  of  those  anti-drilling  votes  might  have 
gone  the  other  way  if  the  threat  of  a filibuster  had  not  doomed  the  effort 
from  the  start. 

By  some  counts  there  may  be  as  many  as  49  senators  who  now  support 
drilling  in  the  refuge.  That  number  could  go  higher  as  the  growing 
prospects  of  war  in  Iraq  and  the  vulnerabilities  of  oil  imports  gain 
increased  visibility. 

Republicans  are  expected  to  use  the  same  budget  reconciliation  process 
to  try  pushing  a tax  cut  package  through  Congress  this  spring  based  on 
Bush's  $674  billion,  10-year  economic  growth  proposal. 

"I  don't  know  any  way  that  would  get  it  done  any  quicker,"  White  House 
budget  chief  Mitchell  Daniels  told  reporters  Wednesday. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  MediaNews  Group,  Inc . /Farmington,  NM. 
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Dudge  refuses  to  step  down  from  Indian  trust  case 
By  Bill  McAllister/Daily  Times  Washington  Bureau  chief 
Danuary  19,  2003 

WASHINGTON  - The  federal  judge  who  has  held  three  cabinet  officers  in 
contempt  of  court  for  their  handling  of  Interior  Department  trust  accounts 
of  American  Indians  has  refused  to  step  down  from  the  controversial  case. 

Lawyers  for  former  Interior  secretary  Bruce  Babbitt  and  a number  of 
current  and  former  government  officials  had  petitioned  U.S.  District  Dudge 
Royce  C.  Lamberth  to  step  down  from  the  case,  accusing  him  and  two  lawyers 
he  has  named  to  help  him  of  being  bias. 

The  judge  declared  in  an  order  Friday  that  he  would  like  nothing  more 
than  to  be  rid  of  the  complex  case  demanding  that  the  government  make  a 
full  accounting  of  the  funds  that  more  than  300,000  Indians  are  owed. 

"In  many  ways  it  would  be  a welcome  relief  for  the  court  to  slough  off 
the  burdens  of  this  seven-year  litigation  onto  some  other  judge,  unmindful 


of  the  headaches  it  has  provoked/'  he  wrote.  "But  the  court  would  be 
abdicating  its  judicial  responsibilities,  were  it  to  do  so." 

Lamberth  also  rejected  motions  by  a number  of  officials  who  are  facing 
possible  contempt  citations  in  the  case  to  disqualify  the  two  lawyers  who 
he  has  named  special  masters  in  the  case.  The  judge  acknowledged  that  he 
had  met  frequently  with  the  lawyers  but  said  he  was  only  monitoring  their 
work. 

The  judge  said  he  was  not  discussing  "facts  that  the  masters  had  learned 
in  their  investigative  capacities/'  as  Babbitt  and  others  had  alleged. 

They  contended  that  the  discussions  were  improper  and  had  biased  the  judge 
from  continuing  to  preside  over  the  case. 

The  lawsuit,  filed  by  the  Colorado-based  Native  American  Rights  Fund  and 
former  Denver  lawyer  Dennis  Gingold,  charges  that  the  government  may  have 
cheated  Indians  out  of  as  much  as  $137  billion  because  of  missing  records 
and  sloppy  bookkeeping. 

Government  lawyers  have  denied  that  the  losses  are  anywhere  that  large, 
but  they  have  admitted  that  the  record  keeping  was  abysmal.  In  an  appeal 
of  her  contempt  conviction,  lawyers  for  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton 
have  made  some  of  the  same  arguments  about  the  judge's  conduct  that 
Lamberth  rejected  Friday. 

The  practical  effect  of  the  judge's  order  means  that  one  of  the  court 
masters  is  free  to  begin  considering  whether  Lamberth  should  hold  contempt 
of  court  hearings  against  some  39  current  and  former  government  officials. 
Lawyers  for  the  Indians  have  petitioned  Lamberth  to  hold  them  in  contempt 
over  the  case. 

In  1999,  the  judge  held  Babbitt,  Treasury  Secretary  Robert  Rubin  and 
Assistant  Interior  Secretary  Kevin  Gover  in  civil  contempt  in  the  case.  On 
Sept.  17,  he  followed  that  with  civil  contempt  findings  against  Norton  and 
Neal  McCaleb,  who  succeeded  Gover  as  head  of  Indian  Affairs  at  Interior. 

Norton,  a former  Colorado  attorney  general,  has  said  that  no  single 
issue  has  consumed  her  time  in  the  Bush  administration  as  much  as  the 
trust  case.  Efforts  to  settle  the  dispute  out  of  court  have  failed  and  her 
deputies  have  begun  the  slow  process  of  attempting  the  determine  the 
balances  in  each  of  the  accounts. 

The  accounts,  which  date  from  1887,  hold  the  proceeds  from  oil,  gas, 
mineral  and  grazing  leases  of  Indian  lands  in  the  West. 

Bill  McAllister:  bmcallister@denverpost . com 

Copyright  c.  1999-2002  MediaNews  Group,  Inc . /Farminton,  NM. 
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Schools  fail  our  Indian  students 
Gazette  Editorial 
lanuary  20,  2003 

Montana's  American  Indian  students  have  a dropout  rate  of  10.4  percent  -- 
more  than  double  the  rate  of  4.2  percent  for  all  Montana  public  school 
students . 

That's  one  of  the  shocking  facts  cited  by  state  Rep.  Carol  luneau,  D- 
Browning,  in  her  proposed  resolution  for  an  in-depth  review  of  educational 
outcomes  and  risks  for  Montana's  American  Indian  students,  luneau  proposes 
that  a strategic  plan  be  developed  for  reducing  dropouts  and  improving 
academic  performance. 

We  strongly  endorse  this  resolution.  It  should  be  one  step  toward 
correcting  the  abysmal  failure  of  the  public  school  system  to  serve 
American  Indian  children  as  well  as  it  serves  non-Indian  children. 

luneau 's  Flouse  loint  Resolution  8 notes  that: 


- American  Indian  students  have  a school  completion  rate  of  56.1  percent, 
far  below  the  81.8  percent  for  all  Montana  students. 

- Montana's  Indian  students  are  three  times  as  likely  to  drop  out  of  high 
school  as  non-Indian  students  and  Indian  students  are  12  times  more 
likely  to  drop  out  of  grades  seven  and  eight  than  non-Indian  students. 

- Three  of  the  four  Montana  counties  with  the  highest  unemployment  rates 
include  portions  of  Indian  reservations . 

"Keeping  these  children  in  school  is  benefiting  this  state  in  a very 
real  economic  sense,"  says  Lori  Falcon,  American  Indian  education 
specialist  in  the  Office  of  Public  Instruction. 

"There  are  several  practices  that  are  effective  in  keeping  Native 
American  students  in  school,  but  they  require  funding,"  said  Falcon,  a 
member  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribe.  For  example,  bilingual  programs  in  which 
students  learn  both  English  and  their  tribal  language  have  been  shown  to 
improve  student  achievement  overall.  Falcon  said. 

Juneau  also  has  introduced  a bill  that  would  require  at  least  one 
American  Indian  member  on  the  state  Board  of  Pardons  and  Parole.  American 
Indians  are  6.21  percent  of  Montana's  population,  but  18.4  percent  of  men 
and  31  percent  of  women  in  Montana  prisons  are  American  Indians. 

There  is  a connection  between  the  high  incarceration  rates  and  the  high 
dropout  rates.  Young  people  need  a good  education  to  be  successful 
throughout  their  lives. 

On  Martin  Luther  King  Jr.  Day,  while  the  nation  focuses  on  the 
importance  of  guaranteeing  equal  rights  to  all  people,  we  recognize  that 
the  right  to  equality  of  education  isn't  yet  a reality  for  all  our 
children . 

"Indian  children  in  Montana  public  schools  are  in  a crisis  situation,  as 
evidenced  by  disparities  in  education,  including  dropout  rates  that  are 
double  those  of  non-Indian  students,  low  achievement  levels  and  test 
scores,  and  few  high  school  graduates  with  little  advancement  to  higher 
education,"  the  Montana  Advisory  Committee  to  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  reported  in  2001. 

If  this  nation  is  committed  to  "leave  no  child  behind,"  public  policy 
makers  and  educators  must  respond  to  the  needs  of  American  Indian  children 
with  a sense  of  urgency. 

As  Falcon  said,  "It's  America's  problem.  We're  Americans,  too." 

Sidebar:  Dropout  statistics 

Last  year  in  Billings  School  District  2,  13  American  Indian  boys  and  20 
American  Indian  girls  dropped  out  of  high  school. 

Dropouts  included: 

11.7  percent  of  American  Indian  students 

8.4  percent  of  Hispanic  students 

3.2  percent  of  white  studentsHearing  set 

The  Montana  House  Federal  Relations,  Energy  and  Telecommunications 
Committee  is  scheduled  to  hold  a hearing  on  House  Joint  Resolution  8 at 
3 p.m.  Wednesday  in  Room  455  in  the  Capitol. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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American  Indians  in  APS  behind  peers,  study  shows 
By  Jennifer  W.  Sanchez 
Tribune  Reporter 
January  15,  2003 

America  Indian  students,  one  of  the  smallest  minorities  in  the 
Albuquerque  Public  Schools  system,  consistently  score  25  to  30  percent 


below  the  district  average  on  the  Terra  Nova  standardized  tests,  a new 
report  shows. 

The  APS  superintendent  in  charge  of  overseeing  American  Indian  students, 
Joseph  Vigil,  called  the  low  test  scores  "horrendous."  The  report  was 
released  Monday. 

"We  have  to  do  a better  job,"  Vigil  said  in  a phone  interview. 

The  report,  compiled  by  the  district,  is  entitled,  "Minority  Student 
Performance:  Native  American  Students." 

The  Albuquerque  Board  of  Education  District  Relations  Committee  is 
scheduled  to  discuss  the  report  with  district  leaders  at  noon  today  in  the 
John  Milne  Board  Room,  725  University  Blvd.  S.E. 

About  two  years  ago.  Vigil  said,  the  district  really  started  working  on 
improving  American  Indian  student  achievement. 

"We've  intensified  our  efforts  to  better  address  these  students  in  our 
schools,"  he  said. 

Vigil  said  district  and  school  leaders  have  been  meeting  with  American 
Indian  community  groups,  parents  and  government  agencies  to  develop  school 
programs  to  assist  students. 

The  programs  include  tutoring,  specialized  classes  and  social  services. 
The  students  often  come  from  low-income  families,  according  to  report 
data:  About  60  percent  meet  federal  poverty  guidelines. 

School  officials  can't  help  American  Indian  students  without  the  support 
of  their  families.  Vigil  said.  He  noted  that  the  attendance  rate  for  the 
students,  92  percent,  is  2 percent  below  the  district  average  and  said  the 
district  will  make  efforts  to  improve  that  number.  "We  have  to  help  them 
catch  up,"  he  said. 

The  district's  programs  that  assist  families  to  help  their  kids  improve 
will  continue,  he  said. 

"Without  families  being  engaged  with  us,"  he  said,  "we  won't  be  able  to 
make  much  of  a difference." 


AMERICAN  INDIAN  STUDENTS  IN  APS 
Number  of  American  Indian  students  in  APS:  4,081 
Total  number  of  students  in  APS:  84,263 
Enrollment  makeup  in  APS: 

White:  38  percent 

Hispanic:  51  percent 

American  Indian:  5 percent 
Black:  4 percent 

Asian:  2 percent 

COMPARING  NUMBERS 

American  Indian  All  students  2002  TerraNova  score  averages 
Grade:  3 


Reading: 

34 

50 

Language: 

37 

54 

Math: 

41 

52  Grade: 

6 

Reading: 

39 

56 

Language: 

42 

58 

Math: 

34 

50  Grade: 

9 

Reading: 

43 

58 

Language: 

43 

58 

Math: 

42 

56 

Attendance 

rate  (K-12): 

92  percent  94  percent 

Eligible  for  free  or  reduced  lunch:  57  percent  43  percent 
Percentage  of  10th-graders  passing  all  six  subjects  on  the 
New  Mexico  High  School  Competency  Exam:  64  percent  72  percent 
Note:  Only  15%  of  American  Indian  students  are  identified  as 
English-language  learners. 

Source:  Albuquerque  Public  Schools  records 
Copyright  c.  2003  The  Albuquerque  Tribune. 
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Date:  Sun,  19  Dan  2003  19:14:47  -0600 

Following  is  the  meeting  notice  concerning  Bear  Butte,  and  an  attached 
article  scheduled  to  go  to  print  on  Monday,  Dan  20  by  Bill  Cissell, 
Rapid  City  Dournal  Staff  Writer 


Please  spread  the  word. 

The  following  information  was  received  from  Damie  R.  Ducheneaux  I with 
the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  Preservation  Program: 

A meeting  is  being  called  for  Wednesday,  Danuary  22,  2003  at  Sturgis,  SD 
at  the  Best  Western  Inn  (8:00  AM  Ever  Green  Meeting  Room)  to  discuss  the 
proposed  Sportsman  Complex  being  build  just  4 miles  north  of  Bear  Butte, 
the  Sacred  Mountain  of  the  Cheyenne  and  the  Sioux. 

The  Black  Hills  Council  has  put  together  an  economic  development  plan  to 
build  this  Sportsman  Complex  (shooting  range,  convenience  store,  motels 
and  new  roads)  and  many  native  people  are  very  troubled  about  this 
infringement  on  a place  considered  the  most  sacred  of  places.  Bear  Butte 
is  a place  where  native  people  practice  their  ceremonies  and  make  an 
spiritual  connection  with  the  Creator.  The  preservation  of  Bear  Butte 
against  adverse  effects  if  a very  important  role  for  those  of  us  who  wish 
Bear  Butte  to  remain  a spiritual  place. 

Please  share  this  information  with  an  many  people  as  possible  and  if 
anyone  can  attend  this  meeting  to  show  their  support  to  protect  the 
surrounding  area  of  Bear  Butte  that  would  be  greatly  appreciate.  The  Black 
Hills  Council  and  representatives  from  the  Governor's  Office  have  been 
invited  and  have  confirmed  their  attendance.  Local  media  have  been  invited 
but  dissemination  has  been  limited;  currently  the  Lakota  Dournal  will  be 
there.  That  is  why  you  are  receiving  this  e-mail. 

The  Northern  Cheyenne  Chiefs  and  Headsmans  will  be  attending  and  I hope 
you  feel  strongly  about  support  my  husband  as  a Northern  Cheyenne  Chief 
and  his  efforts  to  have  a spiritual  place  remain  spiritual.  Please  share 
this  information  because  Mr.  Ducheneaux  does  not  have  the  internet 
capability  to  send  this  out.  He  can  be  reached  at  605-964-7554  and  his 
address  is 

Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  Preservation  Program 

P.  0.  Box  590 

Eagle  Butte,  SD  57625. 

Thank  you 


Also  received  the  following: 

Date:  Sat,  18  Dan  2003  11:47:46  -0700 
From:  "Bill  Cissell"  bcissell@rushmore.com 

This  is  my  story  that's  running  Monday. 

Indians  upset  with  shooting  range 
By  Bill  Cissell,  Dournal  Staff  Writer 
Sturgis 

A Cheyenne  tribe  official  believes  Indian  tribes  were  deliberately 
excluded  from  discussions  on  plans  for  a shooting  range  north  of  Sturgis, 
a charge  disputed  by  the  quasi-governmental  agency  handling  much  of  the 
process.  A meeting  at  8 a.m.,  Wednesday,  Dan.  22  in  the  Evergreen  Room  of 
the  Best  Western  (Phil  Town)  in  Sturgis  provides  a chance  to  air  native 


concerns  about  the  Black  Hills  Sportsman's  Complex,  according  to  Cheyenne 
Sioux  Preservation  Officer  lamie  Ducheneaux.  That  meeting  will  also 
determine  whether  any  legal  action  might  be  pursued,  he  said. 

The  range,  on  Highway  79,  13  miles  north  of  Sturgis  is  4 1/2  miles  north 
of  Bear  Butte  State  Park.  Organizers  plan  to  build  a multi-use  complex 
with  ranges  for  shotguns,  rifles,  pistols  and  archery.  The  Black  Hills  are 
home  to  almost  a dozen  manufacturers  of  guns  and  ammunition  and  supporters 
say  many  of  those  will  use  the  complex  to  demonstrate  products  to 
potential  customers. 

"That's  our  place  of  (spiritual)  ceremony,"  Ducheneaux  said.  "We're 
already  dealing  with  noise  from  the  (Sturgis  Motorcycle)  rally,  the  nearby 
highway  and  planes  flying  over." 

"This  area  needs  to  be  preserved,  not  only  from  an  Indian  perspective 
but  from  a state  historic  preservation  point  of  view  as  well,"  he  said. 

Range  planners  are  required  to  perform  an  archeological  study  of  the 
area  and  Ducheneaux  said  only  the  person  contacted  was  Webster  Two  Hawk, 
Office  of  Tribal  Government  Relations  commissioner. 

"They  got  what  they  wanted  (an  approval)  but  they  didn't  consult  the 
tribes,"  Ducheneaux  said. 

Because  most  of  the  money  ($825,000)  came  from  a federally  funded  block 
grant,  project  supporters  had  a number  of  studies  they  were  required  to 
complete.  One  of  those  was  the  archeological  importance  of  the  area. 

Black  Hills  Council  of  Local  Government,  an  organization  that  provides 
technical  support  to  small  communities  and  counties,  was  in  charge  of  most 
of  the  project's  paperwork. 

BHCLG  executive  director  Van  Lindquist  said  they  followed  advise  from 
the  state's  Historic  Preservation  Office  on  how  to  handle  the 
archeological  study. 

"We  met  with  Webster  Two  Hawks  at  a meeting  in  Pierre.  I don't  know  if 
(not  meeting  with  the  tribes)  was  an  oversight.  The  state  law  on  that  is 
open  to  interpretation,"  Lindquist  said. 

He  said  a completed  noise  study  indicated  that  10,000  rounds  fired  from 
a distance  of  3 miles  from  Bear  Butte  (the  range  is  4 * miles  away),  over 
the  course  of  48  hours,  has  the  same  noise  level  at  a normal  conversation. 

Lindquist  said  the  study  based  its  findings  on  flat  ground  and  any 
changes  in  elevation  dampens  the  effect  more. 

Ducheneaux  said  tribal  members  didn't  want  to  create  a battlefield  but, 
"This  is  a decision  that  affects  future  generations." 

Ducheneaux  said  that,  as  a hunter  himself,  he  wasn't  opposed  to  the  need 
for  a shooting  range.  "But,  I have  to  draw  the  line  - my  spirituality  is 
leaning  toward  (saying),  'this  is  not  a good  thing.'  "When  it  comes  to 
our  most  sacred  site,  we  need  to  have  true  consultation.  They  need  to  hear 
the  other  side,"  he  said.  He  said  that  hundreds  of  Indians  from  various 
tribes  use  the  site  for  sacred  ceremonies  and  that  several  tribes  own  land 
around  the  butte. 

Reach  reporter  Bill  Cissell  at  394-8412  or 
e-mail  bill. ci s seller a pidc ity j ou r na 1 . com 

lames  H.  Starkey 
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Interior  to  test  forest-thinning  on  14,000  acres  near  Yarnell 
Prescribed  burns  in  'mosaic  pattern'  may  stop  wildfires 
By  Billy  House 


Republic  Washington  Bureau 
Ian . 16,  2003 

WASHINGTON  - On  the  heels  of  one  of  the  most  catastrophic  fire  seasons  in 
history,  the  Bush  administration  has  chosen  sites  in  central  Arizona  and 
four  other  states  to  test  strategies  to  reduce  materials  that  fuel 
wildfires . 

Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  said  in  an  interview  Wednesday  that  more 
than  14,000  acres  of  federal,  state  and  private  land  at  Weaver  Mountain  in 
Yavapai  County,  three  miles  southeast  of  Yarnell  and  just  north  of  the 
Hassayampa  Wilderness  Area,  have  been  selected  to  test  the  effectiveness 
of  closely  managed  fires  to  reduce  chaparral. 

The  objective  will  be  to  create  a "mosaic  pattern"  of  burned  and 
unburned  areas  to  interrupt  the  potential  spread  of  a wildfire  and,  at  the 
same  time,  try  to  gauge  the  environmental  impacts  to  the  watershed  and 
habitats . 

"Really,  what  we  are  talking  about  here  is  vegetation  that  in  many  cases 
has  zero  or  little  commercial  value,"  Norton  said  in  a reference  to  claims 
by  some  environmentalists  that  the  Bush  administration  is  overeager  to 
allow  private  logging  companies  to  thin  forests  for  profit. 

Norton  added,  "None  of  the  air  quality  standards  is  being  considered  for 
change  as  part  of  this  process." 

Other  planned  forest-thinning  test  projects  will  be  at  the  Horse  Thief 
subdivision  near  Roundup,  Mont.;  the  Zuni  Indian  Reservation  near  Gallup, 
N.M.;  the  White  River  Power  Line  project  in  Colorado;  and  Grand  Teton 
National  Park  in  Wyoming.  All  but  the  Arizona  site  are  to  include  some 
"mechanical  thinning." 

Michael  Anderson,  a senior  research  analyst  with  the  Wilderness  Society, 
said  his  organization  does  not  have  a problem  with  the  Bush 
administration's  plans  to  test  various  ways  to  reduce  wildfire  risks  and 
evaluate  how  those  affect  the  environment. 

But  he  said  the  administration's  efforts  to  eliminate  or  abbreviate  the 
environmental  and  judicial  review  processes  for  forest-thinning  projects 
are  what  concern  and  anger  environmentalists. 

Norton  pointed  out  that  more  than  7.1  million  acres  burned  last  year. 

The  fires  left  21  firefighters  dead  and  drove  tens  of  thousands  of 
people  from  their  homes. 

The  exact  dates  were  not  available  for  the  first  of  the  prescribed  burns 
for  various  sections  of  the  Weaver  Mountain  site,  Norton  said,  because 
they  must  be  conducted  when  conditions  are  right.  They  are  planned  for 
some  time  this  year. 

Overall,  the  Weaver  Mountain  test  will  involve  about  8,950  acres  of 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  property,  4,000  acres  of  state  land  and  1,100 
privately  owned  acres. 

Reach  the  reporter  at  billy.house@arizonarepublic.com  or  l-(202)-906-8136. 
Copyright  c.  2003  The  Arizona  Republic.  All  rights  reserved 
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Proposed  tribal  rules  fail  at  polls 
By  DOHN  STROMNES  of  the  Missoulian 
Danuary  19,  2003 

Salish,  Kootenai  referendum  decides  issue  of  descendancy 

PABLO  - Voters  resoundingly  defeated  a referendum  to  change  the  tribal 
constitution  to  broaden  membership  in  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai 
Tribes  on  Saturday. 

Preliminary  vote  totals  released  late  Saturday  show  1,562  no  votes  to 


368  yes  votes  across  the  Flathead  Indian  Reservation,  said  Ernest  "Bud" 
Moran,  Flathead  Reservation  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  agent. 

At  stake  were  rules  governing  what  percentage  of  Salish  or  Kootenai 
blood  one  must  have  to  claim  membership  in  the  tribes.  A no  vote  was  for 
the  current  rules:  Only  those  with  one-fourth  or  more  Salish  or  Kootenai 
blood  can  become  enrolled  members.  A yesvote  was  for  a change  that  would 
have  allowed  anybody  with  any  amount  of  Salish  or  Kootenai  descendancy  to 
be  eligible  for  enrollment. 

Turnout  was  heavy  Saturday,  with  80  percent  of  eligible  voters  going  to 
the  polls,  Moran  said. 

"We  opened  at  9 a.m.  and  we've  been  busy  ever  since,"  said  Dean  Wall,  an 
election  judge  at  the  Poison  District  polling  place  in  the  Indian  Senior 
Citizen  Center.  Fie  said  about  150  Poison-area  voters  had  come  to  the  polls 
by  2 p.m.  There  are  about  400  eligible  voters  in  the  district. 

In  Pablo,  the  line  was  10  deep  to  vote  at  about  2 p.m.  Saturday.  Pablo 
has  one  of  the  largest  district  populations,  with  more  than  500  eligible 
voters . 

3ami  Hamel  of  Arlee,  vice  chairwoman  of  the  Confederated  Salish  and 
Kootenai  Tribal  Council  and  one  of  three  members  of  the  special  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  election  supervisory  committee,  said  the  interest  in  the 
election  was  high  and  predicted  a record  turnout. 

"We've  had  a large  number  of  absentee-ballot  voting,  too,"  Hamel  said. 

Polls  closed  at  8 p.m.,  and  counting  at  each  district  polling  place 
began  shortly  afterward  by  election  judges. 

On  Sunday,  the  election  committee  will  meet  at  9 a.m.  to  count  the  251 
absentee  ballots  and  370  "contested"  ballots  (ballots  from  voters  who 
voted  elsewhere  than  their  home  district)  and  to  certify  the  complete 
election  results. 

However,  the  absentee  and  contested  votes  would  not  change  the 
election's  outcome. 

In  Elmo,  a stronghold  of  cultural  traditionalists  affiliated  with  the 
Kootenai  Tribe,  no  lines  formed  at  the  polling  place  in  the  community 
center. 

But  voters  came  in  steadily  all  day  long,  said  Lawrence  Kenmille,  an 
election  judge  for  the  district,  which  encompasses  the  Elmo,  Dayton  and 
Big  Arm  areas.  He  said  more  than  100  had  voted  by  about  1 p.m.  Saturday.  A 
total  of  127  eligible  voters  live  in  the  district. 

"This  is  the  most  voters  we've  ever  had,"  said  Sophie  Matt  of  Big  Arm, 
another  election  judge  whose  hamburger  chili  sustained  the  judges  through 
much  of  the  day  and  evening.  Lavina  Big  Beaver  of  Elmo  supplied  the  fry 
bread  to  go  with  the  chili. 

The  referendum  came  years  after  refusal  by  the  Tribal  Council  to 
consider  changing  the  blood-quantum  rules  that  have  been  in  effect  for  50 
years . 

Blood  quantum  was  never  a requirement  of  tribal  membership  among  the 
Salish,  Kootenai  and  Pend  Oreille  tribes  prior  to  contact  with  whites,  the 
Split  Family  Support  Group,  main  supporters  of  the  change,  had  pointed  out. 

At  Tribal  Council  meetings  in  Pablo  and  district  meetings  in  various 
communities  across  the  reservation,  opponents  turned  out  in  force  to  blast 
the  Split  Family  Support  Group  and  its  proposal. 

Reporter  Dohn  Stromnes  can  be  reached  at  1-800-366-7186 
or  jstromnes@missoulian.com. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Missoulian,  Missoula,  MT/A  Lee  Enterprises  subsidiary. 
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Tribe's  walk  voices  support  for  rights 

Alabama-Coushatta  members  trek  250  miles  from  reservation 
By  Anjali  Athavaley  (Daily  Texan  Staff) 

Danuary  15,  2003 

Approximately  300  members  and  supporters  of  the  Alabama-Coushatta  Tribe 
of  Texas  arrived  on  the  steps  of  the  Capitol  Tuesday  after  walking  250 
miles  from  their  reservation  in  Livingston  to  advocate  a bill  that  would 
support  the  tribe's  right  to  autonomy. 

"What  we  are  trying  to  do  is  achieve  and  make  aware  to  the  media,  the 
Legislature  and  the  general  public  the  concept  of  sovereignty  guaranteed 
to  us  in  Article  I,  Section  VIII  of  the  Constitution,"  Alabama-Cou-shatta 
Tribe  of  Texas  Chairman  Kevin  Batisse  said. 

The  bill,  which  will  be  introduced  by  Rep.  Terry  Keel,  R-Austin,  would 
legalize  the  establishment  of  gambling  casinos  on  tribal  lands  in  Texas. 

If  passed,  it  would  limit  gambling  to  Texas's  three  Native  American 
reservations . 

A similar  bill  granting  tribes  involved  in  gambling  a defense  against 
prosecution  failed  to  pass  during  the  last  congressional  session  in  2001. 

"It  would  be  wrong  to  continue  to  fail  to  recognize  their  sovereignty  on 
this  subject  [gaming]  given  our  state's  venture  into  this  type  of 
enterprise  over  the  past  decade,"  Keel  said. 

The  Alabama-Coushattas  believe  that  revenue  from  a gambling  casino  would 
improve  deteriorating  living  conditions  and  unemployment  rates  on  the 
reservation . 

The  tribe  previously  opened  a casino  in  November  2001.  It  was  shut  down 
by  former  Texas  attorney  general  U.S.  Sen.  John  Cornyn. 

Opponents  of  the  bill  argue  that  the  establishment  of  a casino  on  Native 
American  land  will  produce  more  economic  disadvantages  than  benefits. 

Weston  Ware,  representative  of  Texans  Against  Gambling,  believes  that 
establishment  of  a casino  is  not  a plausible  solution  to  this  question. 

"In  the  case  of  the  Alabama-  Coushattas,  they  agreed  in  [the  1987 
Restoration  Act]  not  to  have  gambling  on  their  reservation,  and  we  think 
they  ought  to  stand  by  that  position,"  Ware  said. 

However,  according  to  the  National  Gambling  Impact  Study  Commission, 
established  by  the  Clinton  Administration,  the  only  economic  venture  that 
appears  to  work  on  Native  American  land  is  gaming.  The  study  also  shows 
that  Native  Americans  have  the  highest  poverty  and  unemployment  rates  of 
any  minority  group  in  the  country. 

"Given  our  current  health-care  system  and  educational  levels,  no  one  is 
going  to  establish  a business  on  Native  American  land,"  said  Tom  Rodgers, 
adviser  and  strategist  for  the  Alabama-  Coushatta.  "So  we  ask  ourselves, 

what  can  we  do  that  does  not  cost  a lot  of  capital  and  is  government 

sanctioned?" 

Still,  at  a time  when  additional  revenue  from  a casino  could  ease  the 
state  budget  crisis,  Rodgers  is  "guardedly  optimistic"  about  the  bill 
being  passed  during  the  course  of  this  congressional  session. 

"We  have  been  told  by  the  state  of  Texas  that  we  are  not  a tribe.  We 

have  been  told  to  cut  our  hair  to  go  to  school.  We  have  been  told  that  we 

are  like  a sorority  or  fraternity,"  Rodgers  said.  "We  wait  for  a day  that 
we  will  be  brought  into  the  sunlight,  and  people  will  say,  'We  applaud  you. 
You  control  your  own  economic  future. ' ' 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Daily  Texan. 
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Press  release  from  United  Native  America 


On  January  25,  2003,  at  10:00  am  United  Native  America  will  be  at  the 
Oklahoma  State  Capitol  to  raise  the  Cherokee  Braves  flag.  This  act  will  be 
done  to  show  honor  and  respect  to  our  true  heritage.  This  act  will  also 
honor  our  ancestors  who  stood  up  for  our  civil  rights  against  the  US 
Government  before,  during  and  after  the  US  Civil  War  against  the  Native 
Americans . 

If  during  the  act  of  raising  the  Cherokee  Braves  flag  we  are  stopped  or 
arrested,  we  are  prepared  to  take  the  case  all  the  way  to  the  US.  Supreme 
Court.  No  elected  representative  of  the  people  has  the  right  to  call  our 
true  history  racist  for  standing  up  for  our  freedoms  against  the  federal 
government  trying  to  annihilate  the  Indian  race  regardless  of  what  flag  we 
defended  our  civil  rights  under! 

Representative  Cox  of  Oklahoma  stated,  any  flag  associated  with  the 
Confederate  flag  family  was  a symbol  of  racism,  he  states  the  Cherokee 
Braves  flag  is  part  of  that  family  of  flags. 

Representative  Cox  also  compares  anyone  fighting  against  the  US 
government  during  the  Civil  war  should  be  looked  upon  as  the  terrorist 
attacking  America  today. 

I have  met  with  Rep.  Cox  in  his  office,  I asked  him  to  apologize  for  his 
remarks  comparing  our  ancestors  to  the  terrorist  of  today,  he  tried  to  say 
he  did  not  mean  it  that  way.  Well,  he  did,  our  ancestors  did  fight  against 
the  US.  Government  in  the  civil  war  under  the  Cherokee  Braves  flag!  He  is 
on  record  not  allowing  the  Cherokee  Braves  flag  to  fly  on  the  Oklahoma 
Capitol  grounds  because  he  states  it's  part  of  the  Confederate  flag  family 
So,  he  is  stating  Indians  are  to  be  compared  to  terrorist  attacking 
America  today  for  their  part  in  the  civil  war! 

Our  demand  for  Rep.  Cox  to  resign  from  his  elected  office  still  stands! 
His  degrading  remarks  toward  the  Native  America  community  is  a national 
sick  joke!  Rep.  Cox  needs  to  get  a true  American  history  education! 

I informed  Rep.  Cox  that  it  was  the  US.  Government  that  used  small  pox 
and  anthrax  against  the  Native  American  community,  the  federal  government 
shipped  disease  infected  blankets  and  meat  into  the  Indian  tribes  to  kill 
as  many  men,  women  and  children  as  they  could,  all  this  was  done  under  the 
American  flag  we  have  today. 

Rep.  Cox  stated  to  me,  he  did  not  know  that  the  federal  government  did 
this  to  the  Indians.  I told  Rep.  Cox  the  state  of  Georgia  had  a state  law 
stating  that  Indians  could  not  live  in  the  state  legally  on  record  up  to 
1980,  he  responded,  he  did  not  believe  me,  believe  it  Rep.  Cox  it's  true 
American  history! 

The  Cherokee  Braves  flag  is  a big  part  of  the  Cherokee  people  and  their 
nation.  The  earliest  fully  documented  Cherokee  flag  is  that  of  the 
Cherokee  Braves.  This  flag  was  presented  to  principal  chief  John  Ross  on 
October  7,  1861,  by  the  Confederate  Indian  Commissioner,  Albert  Pike. 

A similar  flag  has  been  attributed  to  the  First  Cherokee  Mounted  Rifles, 
possibly  pointing  to  the  base  design  as  a de  facto  national  flag  for  the 
Cherokee  Nation  (Devereaux  D.  Cannon,  Jr.,  The  Flags  of  the  Confederacy, 

An  Illustrated  History,  [Memphis,  TN:  St.  Luke's  Press  & Broadfoot 
Publishing,  1988],  64).  This  flag  was  the  standard  design  of  the  first 
Confederate  national  flag,  three  horizontal  stripes  of  red  over  white  over 
red  bearing  a blue  canton  upon  which  a ring  of  eleven  white  stars  appeared 

The  standard  flag  was  modified  for  use  by  the  Cherokees  by  the  addition 
of  a large  red  star  in  the  center  of  the  ring  and  that  was  surrounded  by 
four  smaller  red  stars.  The  five  additional  stars  stood  for  the  five 
"Civilized  Tribes,"  while  the  large  one  specifically  referred  to  the 
Cherokees . 

In  red  letters  on  the  white  stripe  appeared  the  words  "Cherokee  Braves." 
This  flag,  employing  black  lettering  is  used  today  by  the  unrecognized 
"Southern  Cherokee  Nation"  based  in  Georgia  (note:  this  is  not  the  same  as 
the  state  recognized  Cherokee  of  Georgia  which  employ  a distinctive  flag 
of  their  own) . 

In  United  Native  Americas  quest  to  bring  about  a federal  national 
holiday  for  Native  Americans,  Cherokee  Chief  Chad  Smith  is  unwilling  to 
call  upon  the  federal  government  to  stop  using  our  tax  dollars  to  pay  for 
Columbus  Day  and  not  having  it  as  a national  holiday,  he  has  stated  to  me, 
that  would  be  pitting  the  Indian  community  against  the  Italians. 


The  Cherokee  Nation  does  not  recognize  Columbus  Day  as  all  Indian 
nations  do  not.  Seventeen  states  do  not  recognize  Columbus  Day  as  a state 
paid  holiday,  Oklahoma  is  one  of  those  states. 

Cherokee  Chief  Chad  Smith's  view  on  not  wanting  to  change  Columbus  Day 
to  Native  American  day  is  not  in  line  with  the  vast  majority  of  Native 
Americans  to  include  most  Americans. 

Columbus  is  the  equal  of  Hitler  to  the  Native  American  community,  there 
would  never  be  a tax  paid  holiday  for  Hitler  in  America  for  the  German 
American  community,  nor  should  there  be  a national  holiday  for  Columbus  in 
America ! 

United  Native  America  has  several  holiday  resolutions  in  support  of 
bringing  about  a national  holiday  for  Native  Americans  from  Indian  nations 
around  the  country,  they  all  call  for  changing  Columbus  Day  to  Native 
American  Day  except  the  Oklahoma  Cherokee  Nation.  The  state  of  South 
Dakota  has  changed  Columbus  Day  to  Native  American  Day. 

Oklahoma  State  representative  Wayne  Pettigrew  has  informed  United  Native 
America  he  will  take  action  to  bring  about  a state  bill  making  the  second 
Monday  in  October  Native  American  Day,  this  is  the  date  Columbus  Day  is 
recognized  by  the  federal  government. 

United  Native  America  will  work  with  Rep.  Pettigrew  to  bring  about  this 
bill  as  soon  as  possible!  It's  about  time  we  had  an  elected  Oklahoma 
representative  to  have  the  back  bone  to  stand  up  and  tell  it  like  it  is  as 
to  Columbus. 

Representative  Cox,  United  Native  America  recommends  the  two  web  sites 
listed  below  to  start  your  education  about  the  Native  American  community 
and  their  true  history, 
www . UnitedNativeAmerica . com 

Mike  L.  Graham 

Founder  United  Native  America 
Email:  MIKECHEROKEE@AOL.COM 
1008  SE  10th  St 
Muldrow  Okla.  74948 
918-427-9894 

Till  the  first  of  February  2003 
Call  479-646-5561  Room  57 
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NOTES  FROM  INDIAN  COUNTRY 

New  South  Dakota  Governor  Promises  to  Revive  "Reconciliation" 

By:  Tim  Giago 

(c)  2002  Lakota  Media  Inc. 

Unless  one  has  lived  in  South  Dakota,  Montana,  Wyoming,  Nebraska,  North 
Dakota  or  Iowa,  it  would  be  hard  to  understand  the  antagonistic 
relationships  between  Indians  and  whites. 

I've  excluded  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  because  there  have  been  major 
efforts  in  those  states  to  alleviate  the  overt  racism  of  this  century.  The 
elevated  status  now  enjoyed  by  the  tribes  of  these  two  states  is  directly 
attributable  to  the  spoils  of  their  gaming  casinos.  Money  talks,  poverty 
walks . 

The  tribes  of  the  six  states  mentioned  above  are  among  the  poorest  in 
America.  Most  have  unemployment  rates  approaching  or  above  50  percent. 

Many  third  world  nations  are  more  prosperous  than  the  Indian  nations  in 
these  states. 

Aside  from  the  poverty  is  the  racism  the  Indians  of  these  states  must 
endure.  It  is  right  out  there  in  front  for  all  to  see.  There  is  nothing 


covert  about  it.  Indians  have  a hard  time  securing  decent  housing.  They 
must  pay  exorbitant  deposits  in  order  to  get  the  most  basic  services  such 
as  telephones,  natural  gas  and  electricity.  They  are  often  beaten  out  of 
their  rental  deposits  when  they  move  because  they  do  not  have  the  legal 
means  to  retrieve  the  deposits. 

When  Indians  enters  a retail  store  they  are  often  shadowed  by  sales 
clerks  until  they  make  a purchase  and  leave.  When  they  enter  a restaurant 
they  are  usually  the  last  to  be  served  and  when  they  are  served  it  is 
usually  with  a sense  of  resentment.  Racial  profiling  by  city,  county  and 
state  police  is  widespread  throughout  South  Dakota.  The  judicial  system  is 
broken.  Indians  make  up  10  percent  of  the  population  and  yet  the  state 
prisons  are  filled  with  35  percent  Indians. 

Shady  car  dealers  often  sell  the  Indians  from  the  reservations  pieces  of 
junk  that  barely  make  it  back  home.  Complaints  fall  on  deaf  ears.  If  there 
was  a Consumer's  Report  for  the  way  that  these  slimy  car  salesmen  deal 
with  Indians  it  would  bring  tears  to  the  eyes  of  the  bravest. 

The  Indian  people  once  knew  South  Dakota  as  the  Mississippi  of  the  North. 
I believe  calling  it  that  now  would  be  an  insult  to  the  people  of 
Mississippi.  While  Mississippi  has  moved  forward.  South  Dakota  has  moved 
backward . 

Thirteen  years  ago  I asked  then  Governor  of  South  Dakota,  George 
Mickelson,  a Republican,  what  it  was  that  caused  him  the  most  headaches  as 
governor.  He  replied,  "I  am  going  to  answer  that  by  telling  you  how  my 
father  who  was  then  governor  of  South  Dakota,  answered  that  question  to  me 
when  I was  eleven-years-old.  That  was  40  years  ago."  He  said,  "Son,  the 
hardest  part  of  my  job  is  the  race  relations  between  Indians  and  whites." 
Mickelson  said  sadly,  "And  that  is  the  hardest  part  of  my  job  today." 

Mickelson  died  in  a plane  crash  in  the  midst  of  his  second  term  as 
governor . 

After  speaking  with  him  I wrote  a column  for  my  newspaper  addressing  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  Massacre  at  Wounded  Knee  which  was  about  to 
happen  in  1990.  I appealed  to  Governor  Mickelson  to  use  this  anniversary 
as  a time  to  heal  the  wounds  between  Indians  and  Whites.  I suggested  that 
he  name  1990  a Year  of  Reconciliation.  The  governor  accepted  the  challenge 
in  a written  editorial  in  my  newspaper  and  persuaded  the  state  legislators 
to  make  1990  "The  Year  of  Reconciliation." 

Our  new  governor  was  sworn  into  office  this  month.  His  name  is  Mike 
Rounds,  a Republican.  My  newspaper  endorsed  him  for  governor,  the  only 
Republican  we  endorsed.  I endorsed  him  because  of  an  answer  he  gave  to  a 
question  I asked  him  at  last  year's  South  Dakota  Newspaper  Association 
Convention . 

At  the  cracker-barrel  discussion  held  at  the  convention  featuring  the 
six  gubernatorial  candidates  I repeated  the  question  I had  asked  Gov. 

George  Mickelson  in  1989.  I then  posed  this  question  to  all  six  candidates 
for  governor.  "What  would  you  do  to  improve  racial  relations  in  South 
Dakota?" 

Five  of  the  candidates  went  into  to  a lot  of  meaningless  rhetoric  based 
on  the  near  impossible.  Mike  Rounds  said,  "I  will  invite  all  of  the  tribal 
leaders  in  the  state  to  my  house  and  over  a meal  we  will  talk  about  our 
differences  and  commonalties."  Now  that  made  sense  to  me.  That  is  why  our 
newspaper  endorsed  him. 

In  his  inaugural  address  last  week  Governor  Rounds  said  he  would  re- 
start Gov.  Mickelson 's  efforts  at  reconciliation.  I would  remind  the 
Governor  that  George  Mickelson  did  not  sit  in  his  office  and  then  one  day 
have  a light  bulb  flash  over  his  head  that  suggested,  "Why  don't  we  have  a 
year  of  reconciliation?"  No!  It  took  a challenge  from  an  Oglala  Lakota 
editor  of  an  Indian  newspaper  to  start  the  juices  flowing.  He  took  up  the 
challenge  of  this  Lakota  man  and  then  set  about  trying  to  make  it  happen. 
Give  the  Lakota  People  credit  for  stepping  forward  first.  We  first  offered 
the  olive  branch  because  we  wanted  to  wipe  away  the  tears  of  sorrow  and 
hate  from  the  Wounded  Knee  debacle. 

It  has  been  more  than  10  years  since  the  death  of  Governor  Mickelson. 
Reconciliation  efforts  came  to  an  end  with  his  untimely  death.  Racism  is 
still  rampant  in  this  state  and  got  worse  under  the  antagonistic  regime  of 
Governor  Bill  lanklow,  also  a Republican  and  now  the  U.  S.  Congressman 


from  South  Dakota. 

Governor  Rounds  can  be  the  man  who  helped  bring  parity,  peace  and 
justice  to  the  Indian  people  of  South  Dakota.  He  can  be  the  man  who  brings 
to  an  end  200  years  of  racial  disharmony. 

He  has  to  bury  a lot  of  prejudices,  misconceptions  and  myths  about  the 
Indian  people.  He  has  to  turn  a deaf  ear  to  the  dissenters  amongst  the 
whites  and  the  Indians.  And  above  all,  he  has  to  have  a plan. 

It  will  not  be  easy,  but  now  that  he  has  made  reconciliation  one  of  the 
projects  for  his  administration,  he  must  follow  through.  Governor 
Mickelson  had  a plan.  Perhaps  Gov.  Rounds  should  seek  out  the  late 
governor's  advisors  to  find  out  what  it  was.  Most  of  us  have  been  waiting 
for  more  than  10  years. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Lakota  Journal. 
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New  bill  again  tackles  issue  of  alcohol  sales  in  Whiteclay 
January  15,  2003 

LINCOLN  (AP)  - They've  tried  talking  to  the  governor. 

They've  protested  by  drinking  beer  at  a Liquor  Control  Commission 
hearing,  outside  the  governor's  mansion  and  in  the  State  Capitol. 

They've  marched  and  rallied. 

Now  activists  who  want  to  prevent  the  sale  of  alcohol  in  the  border 
village  of  Whiteclay  are  again  turning  to  the  Legislature  for  help. 

Last  year  a bill  to  ban  the  issuance  of  new  liquor  licenses  in  Whiteclay 
did  not  make  it  out  of  committee.  Omaha  State  Sen.  Don  Preister 
reintroduced  a similar  version  of  the  proposal  Tuesday. 

"The  issue  hasn't  gone  away,"  Preister  said.  "We  continue  to  have 
problems  in  the  area  with  drunkenness,  with  law  violations,  people 
drinking  in  public  places." 

While  it  does  not  mention  Whiteclay  by  name,  Preister 's  bill 
(Legislative  Bill  325)  would  prohibit  the  issuance  of  a new  license  to 
sell  alcohol  in  any  unincorporated  village  within  five  miles  of  American 
Indian  land  where  alcohol  is  banned. 

Whiteclay  is  about  200  feet  from  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation, 
where  alcohol  is  banned.  The  5,000-square-mile  reservation  just  over  the 
border  in  South  Dakota  is  home  to  15,000  Oglala  Sioux  and  has  one  of  the 
nation's  highest  alcoholism-related  mortality  rates. 

Nebraskans  for  Peace  has  argued  that  residents  of  the  reservation  walk 
into  Whiteclay,  purchase  alcohol,  then  illegally  consume  it  on  the  street. 
They  say  police  do  not  enforce  open  container  and  public  drunkenness  laws. 

Nebraska  state  officials  counter  that  the  sale  of  alcohol  is  legal  and 
whenever  a violation  is  cited,  a ticket  is  issued. 

Preister 's  bill  would  not  take  away  the  licenses  of  the  four  stores  now 
selling  beer  in  Whiteclay. 

The  only  way  those  licenses  would  be  revoked  is  if  stores  receive  enough 
violations  that  the  State  Liquor  Control  Commission  is  forced  to  act,  said 
Tim  Rinne,  director  of  Nebraskans  for  Peace. 

The  commission  is  asking  for  more  police  to  look  for  violations.  In  its 
recommendations  sent  to  Gov.  Mike  Johanns  and  Sen.  Ray  Janssen,  chairman 
of  the  General  Affairs  Committee,  the  commission  said  more  money  needs  to 
be  spent  to  ensure  law  enforcement  in  Whiteclay  during  the  hours  that 
alcohol  is  sold. 
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Stillaguamish  Tribe  wants  chance  to  prosper 
By  PAUL  SHUKOVSKY 

SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER  REPORTER 
January  16,  2003 

ARLINGTON  - For  centuries,  Shirley  Munger's  Stillaguamish  ancestors  made 
their  living  along  the  river  that  bears  their  tribal  name  by  fishing  for 
salmon,  hunting  for  deer  and  gathering  berries  and  roots.  But  in  21st 
century  America,  being  Indian  doesn't  necessarily  mean  living  off  the  land. 

The  190-member  Stillaguamish  Tribe  is  proving  that  point  by  razing  its 
little  village  of  federally  subsidized  houses  north  of  Arlington  to  build 
a casino.  Tribe  members  hope  it  will  bring  a measure  of  affluence  not 
enjoyed  since  before  the  white  man  came  and  the  river  ran  thick  with 
salmon . 

When  Munger's  family  lived  upriver  in  Oso,  "we  never  had  to  lock  our 
doors.  And  anyone  was  welcome  to  come  to  our  house.  Whatever  you  had  for 
food,  you'd  offer  it  to  the  people  that  came  to  you.  You'd  never  dare  do 
that  anymore,"  the  56-year-old  elder  said. 

Times  have  changed  and  the  old  ways  have  been  distorted  by  unemployment, 
a high  dropout  rate,  teen  pregnancy,  alcoholism  and  drug  abuse. 

In  1999,  the  most  recent  year  for  which  statistics  are  available,  46 
percent  of  the  tribal  work  force  had  no  job.  Of  those  who  were  employed, 

41  percent  earned  an  income  under  the  federal  poverty  guidelines.  About  42 
percent  of  tribal  members  older  than  17  did  not  have  a high  school  diploma 
or  GED,  according  to  1997  statistics.  And  the  high  school  dropout  rate  at 
that  time  was  more  than  40  percent. 

"It's  all  the  standard  stuff  that  goes  with  poverty,"  tribal  Executive 
Director  Eddie  Goodridge  Jr.  said. 

Thus  the  idea  to  cash  in  on  their  status  as  a sovereign  Indian  nation 
and  build  a casino. 

Some  Stillaguamish,  including  Munger,  have  chosen  to  change  their  tribal 
affiliation  to  the  nearby  Tulalip  Tribes,  whose  fabulously  successful 
casino  has  meant  a plethora  of  government  services  and  job  opportunities. 

Casino  dollars  will  not  be  a panacea  for  the  Stillaguamish,  Goodridge 
said.  But  it  will  help.  "Remove  poverty  from  the  equation  and  you  don't 
have  as  much  of  that  stuff,"  he  said. 

If  the  revenue  starts  flowing  in  from  their  casino  as  hoped,  the  tribe 
will  begin  developing  the  77-acre  property  for  tribal  housing,  Goodridge 
said.  Site  preparation  alone,  construction  of  roads  and  installation  of 
utilities,  will  cost  $2  million  to  $3  million  that  the  tribe  could  never 
hope  to  obtain  without  gambling  revenue,  he  said. 

And  if  the  casino  is  lucrative  enough,  there'll  be  money  to  start  new 
business  that  will  mean  more  jobs  for  tribal  members.  And  basic  services, 
such  as  health  care  and  education,  will  get  a badly  needed  infusion  of 
cash,  Goodridge  said. 

"It  (the  casino)  is  not  the  end-all  for  the  Stillaguamish,"  Goodridge 
said.  "It's  a catalyst.  The  goal  is  to  buy  more  land,  build  houses,  create 
some  other  businesses  and  give  better  services  to  tribal  members." 

Using  about  $5  million  of  the  $36  million  the  Stillaguamish  were  loaned 
by  the  backers  of  its  casino  project,  the  tribe  has  moved  the  roughly  150 
people  who  live  in  30  houses  now  being  demolished  to  make  way  for  the 
casino.  People  had  their  choice  of  taking  a buyout  of  between  $70,000  and 
$90,000  and  finding  their  own  housing  or  moving  into  new  $215,000  homes 
purchased  by  the  tribe  for  their  use. 

People  chose  the  new  tribal  home  option  by  a 2-1  margin,  Goodridge  said. 


They  moved  to  nearby  Snohomish  County  towns  of  Arlington,  Marysville, 
Stanwood  and  Warm  Beach. 

Some  tribal  members  have  been  concerned  about  dispersing  the  tribe,  said 
Goodridge.  But  he  believes  that  enhanced  tribal  programs  for  youth  and 
elders  will  be  the  glue  that  holds  people  together. 

As  much  as  the  casino  represents  hope  for  a better  future  for  the  tribe, 
it  represents  an  abomination  to  some  non-Indian  neighbors  who  live  in 
nearby  homes  on  5-acre  estates. 

About  465  neighbors  who  live  in  the  area  have  formed  the  "No  Dice" 
committee  to  "slow  down,  stop  or  relocate"  a casino  in  their  midst,  said 
neighbor  Ken  Childress. 

"The  casino  threatens  our  property  values,  general  safety  and  our  rural 
way  of  life,"  he  said. 

The  neighbors  have  been  working  to  move  the  casino  to  the  Smoky  Point 
commercial  area,  which  fronts  Interstate  5 in  Arlington.  That  move  could 
benefit  the  tribe  as  well  --  many  more  gamblers  would  be  expected  there 
than  if  the  casino  is  constructed  at  the  village  site  about  three  miles 
from  the  highway. 

But  legal  impediments  could  take  too  long  to  overcome  while  the  tribe  is 
paying  monthly  interest  on  its  $36  million  loan,  Goodridge  said.  He  said 
the  tribe  is  willing  to  listen  to  proposals  to  move  the  casino  site.  But 
he  said  the  Stillaguamish  would  need  ironclad  guarantees  on  the 
feasibility  of  the  1-5  site  before  it  would  seriously  consider  abandoning 
the  village  site. 

P-I  reporter  Paul  Shukovsky  can  be  reached  at  206-448-8072 
or  paulshukovsky@seattlepi.com 
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To  avoid  losing  them,  Dann  sisters  move  horses 
Tom  Gardner 
ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
1/17/2003  12:55  am 

Two  Western  Shoshone  sisters  locked  in  a battle  with  the  government  over 
land  and  tribal  rights  were  rounding  up  their  horses  Thursday  before  state 
and  federal  agencies  could  impound  the  animals. 

"We  hope  to  get  about  200-300  out  today,"  spokeswoman  Dulie  Fishel  said. 
"It's  very  complex,  but  the  sooner  we  move  them  the  less  traumatic  it  is 
for  the  horses.  They  don't  like  being  on  trucks." 

She  said  sisters  Mary  and  Carrie  Dann  would  keep  about  100  horses  and 
pregnant  mares  at  their  ranch  in  Crescent  Valley.  She  said  the  rest  would 
be  relocated  to  an  undisclosed  "safe  haven"  outside  Nevada. 

The  government  contends  the  Danns  are  overgrazing  the  sparse  forage 
around  their  remote  spread  in  central  northern  Nevada  and  have  failed  to 
obtain  grazing  permits. 

The  Danns  have  been  at  odds  with  the  government  for  decades.  They  and 
other  members  of  the  Western  Shoshone  Nation  say  that  much  of  Nevada 
belongs  to  the  Indians  under  the  1863  Treaty  of  Ruby  Valley. 

The  government  says  the  land  issue  was  settled  by  the  courts  years  ago 
and  that  the  Danns'  livestock  are  trespassing  on  land  to  which  other 
ranchers  are  entitled. 

"Our  objective  is  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  land  out  there  and  any 
action  they  are  taking  to  remove  the  excessive  animals  from  the  range  will 
be  helpful  toward  that  goal,"  said  Do  Simpson,  spokeswoman  for  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management. 


In  September,  the  BLM  confiscated  111  cattle  from  the  land  surrounding 
the  Dann  ranch  and  sold  them  at  auction.  Late  last  month,  the  agency 
notified  the  Danns  to  remove  any  remaining  cattle  and  horses  or  the 
livestock  would  be  impounded. 

An  aerial  survey  by  the  BLM  earlier  this  month  counted  about  800  horses 
and  80  cattle,  Simpson  said. 

On  Wednesday,  the  Western  Shoshone  National  Council  announced  the 
creation  of  the  Western  Shoshone  International  Goodwill  Horse  Program  to 
promote  economic  development  opportunities  through  horse  management  and 
gentling  programs,  starting  with  the  Danns'  horses. 

"It's  a source  of  economic  development,"  Fishel  said.  "But  right  now, 
our  focus  is  getting  the  horses  moved  to  safety." 

She  said  the  horses  were  getting  health  checks  before  their  brands  were 
being  inspected  by  state  officials. 

Since  many  of  the  horses  aren't  branded,  she  said  the  Dann  sisters  would 
have  to  identify  which  animals  belong  to  them. 

State  Brand  Inspector  Him  Connally  said  in  Elko  that  without  passing  the 
Agriculture  Department's  scrutiny,  moving  the  horses  out  of  state  would  be 
a misdemeanor. 

Fishel,  an  attorney  for  the  Western  Shoshone  Defense  Project,  said  the 
Danns  still  held  out  hope  for  a favorable  outcome  in  their  dispute  so  the 
horses  could  be  returned  to  what  they  believe  is  tribal  land.  The  preserve 
where  the  horses  are  being  taken  is  not  Indian-owned. 

"Most  Indian  people  don't  have  enough  land  to  run  horses  like  this,"  she 
said . 
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From:  Mexico  Program  <mexico@globalexchange.org> 

Dear  Readers, 

The  following  [translated]  message  regarding  death  threats  toward  Ernesto 
Ledesma  is  alarming.  We  are  deeply  concerned  that  a human  rights  defender 
and  someone  who  has  taken  a clear  and  consistent  stand  for  justice  in 
Mexico  has  come  under  threat.  In  addition,  I am  personally  concerned 
because  Ernesto  Ledesma  is  a close  friend  and  someone  who  played  a key  role 
in  Global  Exchange's  Mexico  program.  I urge  you  to  send  messages  to  the 
state  and  federal  authorities  listed  at  the  end  of  this  alert. 

Thanks  you  for  your  action. 

Sincerely, 

Ted  Lewis 
URGENT  MESSAGE 

Threats  and  forceful  entry  of  the  Center  for  Political  Analysis  and 
Social  and  Economic  Investigations  CAPISE,  in  San  Cristo'bal  de  Las 
Casas,  Chiapas. 

FACTS 

FIRST;  On  the  18th  of  November  2002,  between  10:15  And  10:30,  Ernesto 
Ledesma,  director  and  associate  founder  of  the  Center  for  Political 
Analysis  and  Social  and  Economic  Investigations  AC,  returned  to  his 
home.  On  opening  the  door,  he  became  aware  of  the  strong  odor  of  gas, 
and  discovered  that  two  of  the  big  burners  of  his  stove  were  wide  open, 
and  that  the  kitchen  window  was  firmly  shut.  Ernesto  Ledesma  had  left 


his  home  that  day  at  9:30  after  eating  (dry)  cereal  and  milk  (which  is 
why  he  didn't  use  his  stove).  He  had  opened  the  window  as  was  his  habit, 
and  had  not  returned  until  that  moment. 

TWO:  On  the  1st  of  January  2003,  Ernesto  Ledesma  was  in  his  home 
with  his  family  celebrating  the  arrival  of  the  new  year.  At  3:01am  on 
the  1st  of  January  2003,  there  was  a phone  call  which  was  answered  by 
his  brother.  On  picking  up  the  receiver  a male  voice  was  heard  leaving 
the  following  message:  "We're  going  to  kill  you,  you  son  of  a bitch", 
and  the  line  was  cut  off.  The  caller  ID  registered  the  call  at  the  exact 
time  it  was  made,  and  indicated  that  it  was  made  from  a public  phone. 

THREE:  On  the  3rd  of  January  2003,  at  approximately  10:30am,  on  arriving 
to  the  offices  of  CAPISE,  the  main  entrance  was  discovered 
half-open.  No  member  of  the  organization  had  yet  arrived.  On  inspecting 
the  interior  of  the  office  there  was  no  damage,  and  no  documents  were 
missing,  although  it  couldn't  be  ascertained  if  this  was  also  true  of 
the  information  contained  in  the  computer.  It  should  be  pointed  out  that 
on  the  previous  day,  the  2nd  of  January,  at  approximately  11.45pm  when 
he  left  the  office,  Ernesto  Ledesma  personally  locked  the  door  to  the 
office,  and  it  has  been  confirmed  that  none  of  the  members  of  CAPISE  had 
gone  to  the  office  after  that  time,  nor  before  his  arrival  on  the 
following  day. 

The  Center  for  Political  Analysis  and  Social  and  Economic 
Investigations  (CAPISE)  is  a civil  association,  recently  founded, 
dedicated  to  the  investigation  and  denunciation  of  violations  of  human 
rights,  and  among  those,  the  ones  which  are  related  to  the  function  and 
operations  of  the  armed  forces  and  para-military  groups  armed  or  not, 
inside  indigenous  communities  in  the  state  of  Chiapas.  The  founding 
members  have  participated  in  the  past  in  different  civil  organizations, 
and  are  known  among  NGOs  as  defenders  of  human  rights  for  many  years. 

We  consider  these  threats  to  be  the  same  as  the  innumerable  cases 
of  harassment  suffered  in  recent  years  by  civil  organizations  in  Mexico, 
but  particularly  in  Chiapas. 

As  a result  of  the  foregoing,  we  have  made  a criminal  accusation 
(AL40/026/03-01)  in  the  public  ministry  of  Altos  zone  of  the 
Procuraduri ' a General  de  Justicia  of  the  state  of  Chiapas. 

We  respectfully  ask  that  you  send  urgent  messages  asking: 

1:  A serious  and  speedy  investigation  to  find,  process,  punish  those 
responsible  for  these  acts. 

2:  a policy  of  protection  of  the  defenders  of  human  rights  in  Chiapas. 

3:  Protection  for  Ernesto  Ledesma  and  CAPISE. 

To  the  following  authorities: 

Lie.  Pablo  Salazar  Mendiguchi'a 

Gobernador  del  Estado  de  Chiapas 

Palacio  de  Gobierno  del  Estado  de  Chiapas 

Av.  Central  y Primera  Oriente 

Colonia  Centro,  C.P.  29009 

Tuxtla  Gutie'rrez,  Chiapas,  Mexico 

Fax:  (+52) (961)612-0917 

Lie  Mariano  Herra'n  Salvatti 

Procurador  General  de  Justicia  del  Estado  de  Chiapas 

Libramiento  Norte  s/n 

Colonia  Infonavit  el  Rosario 

Tuxtla  Gutie'rrez,  Chiapas,  Mexico 

Fax:  (+52) (961)616-5373 

With  a copy  to  the  Centro  de  Ana'lisis  Poli'tico  e Investigaciones 
Sociales  y Econo'micas 
Av.  Hidalgo  #1  int.16 
Col.  Centro 

San  Cristo'bal  de  Las  Casas,  Chiapas 

CP  29200,  Mexico 

Tel  (+52) (967)  678-9738 


Email:  info@capise.org 


Sincerely, 

Centro  de  Ana'lisis  Poli'tico  e Investigaciones  Sociales  y Economicas  AC 
(CAPISE) 

Ernesto  Ledesma 
Michael  Chamberlin 
lose'  Antonio  Montero 
Jorge  Luis  Sierra 
Julio  Ce'sar  Ortega 

Translated  by  Errol  Comma  on  January  15,  2003 
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U.S.  Navy  Begins  Vieques  Exercises,  Possibly  Last 

VIEQUES,  Puerto  Rico  (Reuters)  - U.S.  Navy  jets  roared  over  the  east 
end  of  this  Puerto  Rican  island  on  Monday  at  the  start  of  what  could 
be  the  last  military  exercises  here  following  a long  fight  by 
residents  to  oust  the  American  military. 

Navy  spokeswoman  Lt.  Comdr.  Kim  Dixon  said  the  first  day  of  training, 
which  began  at  about  10:30  a.m.  EST,  involved  aerial  bombing  from 
fighter  jets  using  nonexplosive  dummy  munitions. 

The  exercises,  involving  the  USS  Theodore  Roosevelt  Battle  Group, 
will  last  29  days. 

With  Friday's  announcement  by  the  U.S.  Navy  that  it  would  transfer 
the  training  it  holds  on  Vieques  to  bases  in  the  southeastern  United 
States,  these  could  be  the  last  exercises  on  the  island,  the  primary 
training  ground  for  the  Atlantic  Fleet  for  60  years. 

Five  protesters  who  sneaked  on  to  Navy  land  early  in  the  day  were 
arrested  before  the  start  of  exercises,  Dixon  said.  Protest  groups 
identified  them  as  members  of  the  Puerto  Rican  Independence  Party. 

"If  the  Navy  is  leaving,  it  is  precisely  because  of  people  going  in 
to  disrupt  maneuvers,"  said  Puerto  Rican  Independence  Party  Sen. 

Fernando  Martin,  who  joined  protesters  at  the  front  gate  of  Camp 
Garcia . 

"It  is  the  essence  of  sound  judgment  to  continue  to  apply  pressure." 
Dixon  said  another  group  of  protesters  was  spotted  over  the  weekend 
trespassing  on  the  range  but  were  not  arrested.  Navy  security 
personnel  reported  a rock-throwing  incident  late  on  Sunday. 

Only  inert  ordnance,  or  "dummy"  bombs  have  been  used  on  the  range,  a 
condition  first  imposed  by  the  April  1999  death  of  a civilian 
security  guard  in  a botched  bombing  run  by  a U.S.  Marine  Corps  plane. 

The  death  unleashed  local  resentment  against  the  Navy  and  sparked  a 
drive  across  the  territory  of  Puerto  Rico  for  the  military  to  leave 
the  small  island  town. 

Hundreds  of  protesters  have  been  arrested  in  the  on-going  civil 
disobedience  campaign. 

Protesters  argue  the  war  games  damaged  the  environment  and  harmed  the 
health  of  the  island's  9,300  residents. 

The  Navy  denies  the  claims  and  for  years  called  Vieques  its  "crown 
jewel"  of  ranges,  insisting  the  geography  was  perfect  for 
simultaneous  air,  sea  and  land  maneuvers. 

Protest  groups  say  they  will  continue  to  hold  demonstrations  until 
the  Navy  leaves,  despite  plans  to  end  training  by  May  1. 


Thousands  March  for  Vieques  in  San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 

http: //story . news .yahoo. com/news ?tmpl=3Dstory&u=3D/030112/168/30wmd . html 
San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico  - More  than  three  thousand  people  marched. 


on  Sunday,  Danuary  12,  2003,  led  by  a contingent  from  Vieques  that 
started  to  march  on  the  previous  day  from  Fajardo.  The  car  caravans, 
the  people  marching  on  San  Duan  Island  waving  flags  and 
chanting  "Peace  for  Vieques"  served  to  reaffirm  the  commitment  from 
members  of  civil  society  and  figures  of  the  main  political  parties 
with  the  Vieques  cause  for  the  new  year  2003.  While  the  recent  news 
seem  to  confirm  the  rumors  that  the  Navy  has  decided  to  depart 
from  Vieques  by  May  2003,  this  is  not  seen  as  a complete  victory  for 
Vieques  residents  and  activists. 

For  instance,  Vieques'  Mayor  D'maso  Serrano  stated  that  while  there 
is  great  reason  to  celebrate  the  Navy's  departure,  there  is  no  reason 
to  rest  idle  since  activism  must  continue  to  assure  the  devolution 
and  decontamination  of  the  land  to  the  People  of  Vieques. 
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Native  leaders  told  to  force  Ottawa  to  recognize  treaties 
BN 

Danuary  17,  2003 

LONG  PLAINS  FIRST  NATION,  Manitoba  - Aboriginal  leaders  in  Manitoba  have 
been  urged  to  ignore  the  Indian  Act. 

The  advice  comes  from  University  of  Toronto  professor  Fred  Lazar  who 
says  the  move  would  force  Ottawa  to  recognize  treaties. 

Lazar  told  a meeting  of  the  Assembly  of  Manitoba  Chiefs  that  the  act 
wouldn't  survive  a challenge  in  international  court. 

He  urged  aboriginal  people  to  take  other  action  to  fight  for  better 
recognition  of  their  treaty  rights. 

Lazar  says  aboriginal  bands  should  send  bills  for  their  share  of  profits 
from  resources  extracted  by  corporations  from  land  included  in  treaties. 

Matthew  Coon  Come,  national  chief  of  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations,  says 
Lazar's  challenge  is  "a  good  suggestion." 

But  he  adds  aboriginal  people  have  more  to  do  before  going  to  the 
international  courts. 

Copyright  c.  2003  BN. 
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Metis  leader  suspended  by  national  council  over  allegations  of  assault 
Danuary  12,  2003 

VANCOUVER  (CP)  --  The  board  of  governors  of  the  Metis  National  Council 
suspended  president  Gerald  Morin  on  Saturday  over  allegations  he  assaulted 
a woman,  the  council  announced  Sunday. 

By  unanimous  decision,  the  board  also  appointed  Audrey  Poitras, 
president  of  the  Metis  Nation  of  Alberta,  as  the  council's  interim 
president  and  national  spokeswoman. 

The  decision  will  likely  lead  to  an  early  election  for  a new  president, 
said  council  vice-president  Clem  Chartier. 


"I  doubt  the  board  would  want  to  keep  in  place  an  interim  presidency  for 
any  length  of  time/'  said  Chartier.  "I  assume  the  suspension  will  be 
upheld  and  the  assembly  will  set  an  election  date." 

Chartier  said  he  wasn't  certain  if  Morin  would  be  allowed  to  run  again. 
Morin  could  not  be  reached  for  comment  Sunday. 

According  to  a news  release,  the  decisions  were  made  after  the  council 
asked  Morin  on  Ian.  7 to  resign  and  he  refused. 

Morin,  42,  was  charged  last  month  with  assault  following  an  incident  at 
an  Ottawa  hotel  and  is  scheduled  to  appear  in  an  Ottawa  court  on  Feb.  28. 

He  later  admitted  in  a statement  that  alcohol  had  become  "a  destructive 
factor"  in  his  life  and  the  incident  was  the  "final  warning  sign"  for  him 
to  deal  with  his  problem. 

The  council  announced  last  week  that  Morin  would  be  entering  a treatment 
program  for  his  drinking  problem. 

"It  was  very  hard  decision,  but  there  was  many  factors  that  played  into 
our  decision.  And  yes,  we  hope  the  best  for  Mr.  Morin  and  we  definitely 
want  to  see  him  continue  his  treatment,"  Poitras,  52,  said  from  Vancouver. 

A special  general  assembly  of  the  council  has  been  called  within  the 
next  90  days  to  fully  review  Morin's  suspension.  A date  has  not  yet  been 
decided,  she  said. 

"We  do  not  condone  violence  of  any  kind,  and  more  specifically,  we  have 
zero  tolerance  for  violence  against  women,"  Poitras  said. 

In  an  earlier  statement,  she  said  the  Metis  leadership  "must  be  held  to 
the  highest  standards  and  values  that  reflect  our  people"  as  role  models 
to  their  youth  and  communities. 

Poitras  added  that  Morin's  actions  were  "unacceptable"  and  make  it 
impossible  for  him  to  continue  to  lead. 

The  board  called  for  Morin's  resignation  after  receiving  details  of  the 
Dec.  11  incident  that  it  says  Morin  failed  to  disclose  at  a previous 
meeting. 

Details  of  the  Dec.  11  incident  were  not  released  by  police. 

Two  days  before  he  was  asked  to  resign,  the  board  named  a temporary 
president  who  was  to  take  over  Morin's  duties  while  he  sought  treatment. 

Any  future  involvement  with  the  council  by  Morin  will  be  decided  by  the 
council's  members  during  the  annual  general  assembly,  Poitras  said. 

The  Metis  National  Council  represents  300,000  Metis  and  lobbies  for 
those  of  mixed  native  and  European  descent. 

Chartier  said  the  Morin  matter  has  been  a distraction  to  the  council, 
which  hopes  it  can  now  deal  with  other  issues. 

"Once  that  decision  was  made,  our  board  of  governors  did  attend  to  quite 
a bit  of  our  regular  business.  And  there  is  a resolve  to  continue  with  the 
work  Gerald  Morin  had  begun.  He  had  a good  agenda  in  place  and  we  will 
continue  with  it." 

(CP-Saskatoon  StarPhoenix) 
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HEADLINE:  Nault  weighing  Kaska,  YTG  proposal 

Indian  Affairs  Minister  Robert  Nault  has  been  invited  to  discuss 
restarting  the  Kaska  land  claim  negotiations. 


Premier  Dennis  Fentie  and  Kaska  Tribal  Council  Chief  Hammond  Dick 
sent  the  letter  recently  making  the  invitation. 

Alastair  Mullin,  Nault's  communication's  advisor,  said  today  the 
minister  has  received  the  invitation  and  is  expected  to  respond  this 
week  or  next. 

Kaska  negotiator  Dave  Porter  said  representatives  of  the  first  nation 
met  with  Fentie  before  Christmas  to  discuss  the  re-engagement  of  land 
claim  negotiations.  It  was  agreed  a meeting  among  Fentie,  Nault  and 
the  Kaska  leadership  would  be  the  most  appropriate  place  to  start 
discussions.  Porter  explained. 

He  noted  that  when  the  Kaska  were  unable  to  conclude  negotiations 
last  spring,  many  of  the  substantial  issues  were  between  the  Kaska 
and  the  Yukon  government. 

Kaska  and  Yukon  government  representatives  met  Monday  and  again  today 
to  discuss  issues,  said  Porter,  who  also  serves  as  the  chair  of  the 
Kaska  Dena  Council  of  northern  B.C. 

Porter  said  he  believes  the  Yukon  government  and  the  Kaska  can  reach 
an  agreement  outside  land  claim  discussions  that  would  avert  a Kaska 
challenge  in  Federal  Court  to  the  devolution  transfer  agreement.  The 
transfer  of  federal  authority  of  Yukon  land  and  resources  to  the 
territorial  government  is  scheduled  to  occur  April  1. 

The  Kaska  insist  that  shifting  authority  to  the  Yukon  government 
before  reaching  land  claim  agreements  with  the  Kaska  is  contrary  to 
the  federal  government's  obligation  under  the  Constitution  of  Canada. 
Four  days  have  been  set  aside  in  May  for  Federal  Court  to  hear  the 
Kaska  challenge  to  the  devolution  agreement. 

Porter  said  he  expects  the  Yukon  government  and  the  Kaska  first 
nations  can  reach  some  form  of  agreement  that  would  see  the  court 
challenge  put  on  hold,  even  without  a land  claim  settlement. 

Ottawa,  however,  will  have  to  complete  the  land  claim  process  in 
southeast  Yukon  at  some  point.  Porter  insisted. 

Right  now,  everything  we  are  hearing  from  the  Yukon  indicates  their 
willingness  to  roll  up  their  sleeves  and  try  to  tackle  the  issues 
that  are  on  the  table,  he  said. 

Porter  said  one  of  the  issues  on  the  table  is  the  transboundary  land 
claim  of  the  Kaska  Dena  Council  of  Lower  Post  and  other  northern 
communities . 

The  Kaska  are  simply  looking  for  transboundary  claim  packages  that 
are  substantially  the  same  as  those  deals  worked  out  by  the  Tetlit 
Gwitchin  First  Nation  of  Fort  McPherson,  N.W.T.  and  the  Inuvialuit  of 
the  Mackenzie  River  delta. 

It  was  the  Tetlit  Gwitchin  claim  that  involved  ownership  and  control 
of  1,554  square  kilometres  in  the  Peel  River  drainage  area  of 
northern  Yukon  that  set  the  territorial  government  astir  in  1992. 
Political  parties  of  all  stripes  objected  to  what  was  seen  as  a 
unilateral  decision  by  the  federal  government  to  give  the  Gwitchin 
the  land. 

In  the  months  leading  up  to  the  land  claim  negotiations  approaching 
the  federally-imposed  deadline  of  last  March  31,  then-Yukon  Party 
leader  Peter  Denkins  issued  a statement  about  the  importance  of  not 
allowing  any  more  land  for  the  Kaska  in  the  southeast  through  the 
transboundary  claims. 

Fentie  was  unavailable  this  morning  to  discuss  whether  the  party's 
position  is  the  same,  or  if  it  is  now  open  to  a further  land  quantum 
for  the  Kaska  of  northwest  B.C. 

Under  the  existing  Umbrella  Final  Agreement,  the  Ross  River  Dena 
Council  would  receive  4,721  square  kilometres  of  settlement  land 
under  a land  claim  package,  while  the  Liard  First  Nation  would  be 
awarded  4,745  square  kilometres. 

If  Mr.  Fentie  is  going  to  be  putting  together  an  agenda  to  unlock  the 
Yukon  economy,  that  requires  our  participation.  Porter  said. 

He  also  stressed,  however,  how  important  the  Kaska  people  are  to  the 
economy  of  the  southeast,  from  their  involvement  with  resource 
development  planning  to  buying  their  groceries  in  Watson  Lake. 

I think  there  are  real  compelling  reasons  that  our  role  in  the 


southeast  Yukon  be  recognized  by  way  of  an  agreement.  Porter  said. 

Ross  River  and  the  Liard  First  Nation  are  the  only  two  of  14  Yukon 
first  nations  whose  negotiators  have  not  signed  off  on  land  claim 
negotiations.  Eight  have  final  agreements,  and  four  others  are  in  the 
middle  of  preparing  for  their  members  to  vote  on  the  packages. 
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Kiowa  kaguat  p'a  san/little  bud  moon 
Passamaquoddy  piyatokonis/moon  when  spruce  tips  fall 
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This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 
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IMPORTANT! ! 


Much  more  happens  in  Indian 
Country  than  is  reported  in 
this  weekly  newsletter.  For 
For  daily  updates  & events 
go  http://www.owlstar.com/ 
dailyheadlines . htm 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
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This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 
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As  historian  Patricia  Nelson 
Limerick  summarized  in  "The 
Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken 
Past  of  the  American  West... 

"Set  the  blood  quantum  at 
one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a 
rigid  definition  of  Indians, 
let  intermarriage  proceed  as 
it  had  for  centuries,  and 
eventually  Indians  will  be 
defined  out  of  existence." 

"When  that  happens,  the  federal 
government  will  be  freed  of 
its  persistent  'Indian  problem.' 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


"Everything  on  Earth  has  a purpose 
and  every  person  a mission.  This 
Mourning  Dove  (Christine  Quinta 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  i 

I t 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
j of  the  Republic  j 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
j Choctaw  Confederacies,  I 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 

[ States  Constitution,  [ 

i so  that  my  forefathers  j 

| shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __ 

[ Dourney 

I The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

| 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 


| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  I 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

| languages  in  North  America,  j 

j only  175  exist  today.  [ 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 

| learned  by  children.  | 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders;  | 

j when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

| will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  j 

j languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  I 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

[ Institute  j 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 
+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 

every  disease  an  herb  to  cure  it, 
s the  Indian  theory  of  existence." 
ket),  Salish 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

The  Specific  Claims  Act,  Parlaiment  Bill  C-6,  is  among  the  many  bills 
that  make  up  the  highly  controversial  First  Nations  Governance  Act 
Minister  Nault  is  determined  to  cram  down  Canadian  First  Nations'  throats. 
The  Specific  Claims  Act  will  serve  to  remove  First  Nations  input  in  regard 
to  any  claims.  With  total  decision-making  authority,  Ottawa  can  throttle 
any  First  Nations'  collective  or  individual  claims  with  impunity.  This 
goes  beyond  the  fox  guarding  the  hen  house.  The  fox  may  now  eat  his  chicks 


in  the  comfort  that  comes  from  silenced  lunch  morsels. 


This  so  much  reminds  me  of  laws  enacted  in  states  such  as  Georgia  and 
Tennessee  prior  to  The  Removal,  that  forbid  an  Indian  from  testifying 
against  a white,  no  matter  what  act  of  aggression  had  been  perpetrated  by 
the  white.  The  rapes  and  murder  and  other  heinous  acts  this  led  to  were 
horrible  beyond  description--and  there  was  nothing  the  Indian  could  do  to 
protect  himself  and  his  family  but  flee  his  homeland  or  deny  his  heritage 
and  his  right  to  his  homeland- -both  precisely  the  intended  result  of  these 
laws . 

Like  President  Bush  in  the  United  States  with  his  Republican-controlled 
House  and  Senate,  Prime  Minister  lean  Chretien  enjoys  an  overwhelming 
Liberal  party  majority  in  Commons  that  will  allow  him  to  railroad  this  and 
any  other  Governance  Act  bills  through  without  any  real  opposition.  THe 
First  Nations,  who  will  have  their  decision  making  control  for  their  own 
people  shattered,  were  granted  barely  6 1/2  hours  to  present  their 
position . 

It  is  alarmingly  apparent  that  "lust-Us"  is  also  the  order  of  the  day 
north  of  60. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews . org 

P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy . org 

Marietta,  GA  30007,  U.S.A.  gars@olagrande . net 

gars@sdf . lonestar .org 
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"RE : standing  Deer"  

Date:  Wed,  22  Jan  2003  13:46:45  -0000 
From:  "Dodie  Finstead  <dodiefinstead@evl. net>"  <dodiefinstead@evl . net> 

Sub j : With  saddness--the  passing  of  Standing  Deer 

Mailing  List:  Native  American  Chat<nativeamericanchat3@yahoogroups . com> 

Dear  Friends: 

Last  this  afternoon  the  LPDC  was  informed  of  the  death  of  Robert 
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Standing  Deer  Wilson.  As  many  of  you  know.  Standing  Deer  was  a 
close  friend  and  brother  to  Leonard  Peltier  for  the  past  25  years.  He 
had  long  been  a vocal  supporter  for  Leonard,  and  in  the  past 
year  assisted  in  organizing  Houston  events  and  radio  programs 
dedicated  to  Leonard's  freedom.  More  recently.  Standing  Deer  joined 
the  LPDC's  Board  of  Directors  and  was  an  active  member.  The  LPDC  is 
saddened  and  greatly  regrets  his  passing.  More  information 
will  be  forthcoming  as  details  are  released. 

The  Web  Site  of  Standing  Deer:  Freedom  Now! 
http : //www. geocities . com/ st and ingdeer 1/index . htm 
In  Solidarity, 

LPDC 

Until  Freedom  Is  Won! 

The  New  Peltier  Justice  Campaign 

Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee 

PO  Box  583 

Lawrence,  KS  66044 

785-842-5774 

www . f reepeltier . org 

To  subscribe,  send  a blank  message  to 
lpdc-on@mail-list . com 


Date:  Wed,  22  Jan  2003  10:35:14  -0600 
From:  "Carter  Camp"  <cartercamp(3yahoo. com> 

Sub j : Fw:  Houston  blurb  on  Standing  Deer 

Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@yahoogroups . com> 

Maureen  sent  this... 

http: //www. digit a lcity.com/ houston/ news/a rticle.adp Part icle=121 5294 

Local  news  provided  by: 

Metro  Networks 

Elderly  Man's  Stabbing  Death  Probed 

Houston  police  are  investigating  the  death  of  an  elderly  southwest 
Houston  man.  Reports  say  70-year-old  Robert  Hugh  Wilson  was  found  stabbed 
to  death  in  the  bedroom  of  his  townhome  Tuesday  morning.  Detectives  say 
the  back  door  had  been  pried  open  and  there  were  signs  of  a struggle. 
Nothing  was  missing  from  the  home  and  no  weapon  was  found. 


http: //www. chr on . com/c s/CDA/ story . ht s/metropolitan/1747168 

Jan.  23,  2003,  12:01AM 
News  briefs 

Guest  charged  in  death  of  his  70-year-old  host 

A house  guest  has  been  arrested  and  charged  with  murder  in  the  stabbing 
death  of  an  elderly  southwest  Houston  man. 

Robert  Hugh  Wilson,  70,  was  killed  Monday  night  in  his  townhouse  in  the 
11600  block  of  Chimney  Rock,  and  his  assailant  damaged  the  back  door  to 
make  it  appear  like  a break-in,  investigators  said. 

The  suspect,  Pius  Vinton  Smashed  Ice,  37,  of  New  Market,  Md.,  returned 
to  the  home  Tuesday  and  called  9-1-1,  pretending  he  had  just  found  Wilson's 
body,  police  said. 

They  said  Ice,  who  had  been  staying  with  Wilson  for  six  days,  admitted 
killing  him  during  a violent  argument. 

"RE:  Berkley  Bailey"  — 

Date:  Mon  27  Jan  2003  08:10:57  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" BERK LEY  BAILEY" 
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'Dog  soldier'  loses  life  to  aneurysm 
By  LARRY  LUNNIN 
January  27,  2003 

The  Cheyenne  call  them  dog  soldiers. 

They  are  the  true  warriors  - the  ones  whose  existence  is  grounded  in  the 
perpetuation  of  a better  life  for  their  people. 

Although  it  may  not  always  be  obvious,  dog  soldiers  still  exist. 

When  former  University  of  Nebraska-Lincoln  Professor  Berkley  Bailey 
passed  away  last  week  at  the  age  of  45,  some  would  say  he  took  a dog 
soldier  with  him. 

According  to  Randy  Thomas,  Bailey's  best  friend,  the  long-time 
archeologist  and  professor  dedicated  his  life  to  fighting  for  Native 
Americans . 

"He  gave  it  all,  and  now  he's  gone,"  he  said. 

When  a sudden  brain  aneurysm  took  Bailey  from  Thomas,  he  not  only  lost  a 
best  friend,  he  lost  his  partner  in  an  unfinished  battle. 

"We  continue  the  fight,  except  we're  one  warrior  short,"  Thomas  said. 
Bailey's  wife,  Martha  McCullah,  said  he  was  a great  dad  who  she 
remembered  for  his  sense  of  humor. 

Both  McCullah  and  Thomas  said  they  were  still  in  a state  of  disbelief. 
Bailey  was  accepting  of  all  others,  McCullah  said. 

Thomas  said  Bailey's  acceptance  and  willingness  to  take  arms  for  a cause 
he  believed  in  helped  insinuate  their  friendship. 

Bailey  may  be  best  known  at  UNL  for  his  work  to  ensure  the  proper 
reburial  of  Native  American  remains  once  stored  on  campus,  he  said. 

The  controversy  surrounding  the  remains,  which  were  supposed  to  have 
been  returned  to  Native  Americans  five  years  prior  to  Bailey's  discovery 
of  them,  led  to  his  eventual  departure  from  UNL,  Thomas  said. 

"He  gave  up  everything  to  make  sure  that  the  Native  American  remains 
were  reburied,"  he  said.  "He  fought  right  alongside  us." 

Berkley  also  worked  with  inmates  to  ensure  proper  treatment  - and  to 
dissuade  false  accusations  of  improper  treatment.  Additionally,  he  did 
archeological  studies  for  various  tribes,  Thomas  said. 

"Words  can't  describe  what  Berkley  did  for  the  Native  American  people. 

He  did  it  all,"  he  said. 

"Berkley  never  knew  he  was  an  Indian.  He  never  claimed  to  be.  But  in  my 
eyes,  he  was  one  of  the  strongest  Native  Americans  out  there.  He  was  a 
true  Warrior." 

Bailey  is  survived  by  his  wife,  McCullah,  and  his  daughter  Brooks. 
Copyright  c.  2003  Daily  Nebraskan. 

"RE : Niya  Wi  (Susan  Eagle  Brodt  Barnes)"  

Date:  Mon,  27  Ian  2003  19:50:28  -0700 
From:  "Sandra  Matchen"  <ffnac@msn . com> 

Sub j : The  passing  of  Niya Our  Lakota  Sister 

Mailing-List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@yahoogroups . com> 

It  is  with  great  sadness  to  inform  you  that  Sunday 
afternoon  our  dear  Lakota  sister,  Niya  Wi,  (Susan 
Eagle  Brodt  Barnes)  passed  to  the  Spirit  World. 

Please  pass  along  this  sad  news. 

To:  Friends, 

From:  Sandra  Matchen, 

Friends  For  Native  American  Communities 
& Walking  Eagle  Network  (WEN)  Advocacy  Group: 

Niya  was  a strong  advocate  warrior  for  our  people.  As  a young 
girl,  she  participated  in  protests,  walks,  marches  and  wrote 
editorials  to  benefit  our  people.  She  was  also  a poet  and  writer. 

Her  walk  and  words  will  in  the  hearts  of  many  for  generations. 


Words  cannot  express  what  a loss  this  is  to  me  personally 
and  the  advocacy  community.  She  has  joined  the  ancestors, 
and  vowed  to  help  us  continue  our  fight  for  Truth  & Justice. 

Upon  facing  death,  Niya  was  strong  to  the  very  end.  A true  warrior, 
a true  sister  to  the  oyate.  I share  a couple  of  her  writings  below. 

She  will  be  greatly  missed. 

CROSSING  THE  RIVER  - Camp  Justice  Memorial  - reflections  of  Wounded  Knee 

There  is  a sound  when  the  heart  meets  the  call  of  the  blood  that  is  very 
close  to  the  thunder  of  the  drum.  We  sit  in  the  silence  before  the 
memorial  of  our  brothers  Wally  and  Ron  and  think  of  what  we  have  seen  in 
this  year  following  their  Crossing  the  River.  Tears  run  down  my  face  ... 
as  I find  myself  in  this  place  again.  Each  time  it  happens  I think  there 
cannot  be  another  time  ...  as  the  heart  would  surely  shatter.  And  so  it 
continues  . . . and  each  time  it  grows  stronger  in  the  knowledge  that  those 
who  want  to  break  a nation  ...  are  only  stepping  stones  to  our  resolve.  We 
are  the  quiet  ones.  We  do  not  ride  the  winds  on  a huge  bolt  of  thunder 
announcing  who  we  are  and  what  we  have  done  for  our  people.  We  come  later 
when  the  gentle  rains  come  to  replenish  ...  renourish  ...  regenerate.  We 
represent  the  oyate  who  do  not  perhaps  have  words  always  ready  to  speak.  I 

was  a young  teen  when  we  went  to  Wounded  Knee  I was  young  when  we 

buried  over  fifty  brothers  and  sisters,  aunts  or  uncles  . . . cousins 
. . . grandparents  . . . .that  our  families  personally  knew  . . . personal 
connections  to  the  horrors  of  the  Goon  Squad  years  ...  my  tears 
were  frozen  when  we  buried  Anna  Mae  ....  I was  a little  sparrow  among 
great  falcons  that  day  . . . but  I remember  the  women  ...  I remember  the 

cold  ....  I remember  the  unbelievable  pain  and  always  I honor  the 

silence.  Ron  and  Wally  dance  this  day  to  the  song  that  has  come  from  the 

hearts  of  all  of  us.  We  know  this  song  well  having  heard  it  in  the 

backs  of  our  minds  for  the  last  year.  It  comes  from  our  connection  to 
these  sad  moments  of  our  people.  ***  We  look  to  the  sky  and  see  the  Eagle. 
. Wambli  wakan .. .watch  over  our  two  little  brothers  Who  dance  with  the 
ghosts  of  Wounded  Knee.  The  White  Wolf  is  howling  at  the  moon.  Grandmother 

welcomes  his  cry,  his  song.  The  stars,  the  fires  in  the  sky  shine.  They 

spark  and  dance  for  our  two  brothers.  The  Eagle  sings  to  Home,  cries  out 

to  his  nation.  Always  alone  crying  out  in  love.  Crying  out  for  mercy. 

Sensing,  almost  touching  the  spirits  of  The  night  which  dance  around  him. 
How  can  one  feel  so  strong  and  so  Helpless  both  at  the  same  time?  How 
long  must  the  White  Wolf  roam  Pursued  by  his  enemies.  Unseen  by  his  own 
kind?  How  long  must  our  people  die  senselessly? 

We  are  honored  to  be  here  in  the  ways  that  we  can  . . . sharing  in  this 
memorial.  May  we  all  lay  our  weapons  of  division  and  small  angers  far  from 
where  we  will  pray  today.  This  is  a day  of  unification  ...  a day  to 
remember  where  we  have  truly  been  ...  so  that  as  we  walk  to  the  future  . . . 
our  footprints  will  be  deeply  seeded.... 

I Love  You  Niya  Wi 

To  Walking  Eagle  Network 

From:  Niya 

Truth  ...  a word  that  rings  to  me  in  the  same  depths  as  does  the  thunder 
of  our  history.  This  is  not  the  history  of  teepees  ...  and  fire  dance  ... 
and  cannupas  sold  at  Powwows  ...  of  dream  sayers  in  chatrooms  at  night  . . . 
of  medicine  wheels  hanging  from  car  mirrors  ...  or  dream  catchers  used 
like  hocus  pocus  ...  of  animal  guides  . . . and  totems  for  the  spiritually 
empty.  We  are  not  for  sale  ...  our  heritage  is  not  for  sale  ...  our  path 
is  not  for  sale  ...  because  it  is  IN  us.  There  are  those  who  walk  beside 
us  ...  and  there  are  those  who  choose  to  ride  above  us.  But  there  is  no 
bus  large  enough  to  hold  us  all  . . . and  the  back  seats  are  already  taken  . 
....  we  WALK  ...  and  we  do  it  in  honor. 

I honor  you  Sandra  my  sister  . . . truth  is  you  . . . truth  is  the  names 
unknown  to  the  lips  . . . only  known  to  the  eyes  of  those  who  serve  and  I 


will  defend  to  my  death  . . . our  song.  Niya 
Stay  Strong! 

Love  Sandra 

Those  wishing  to  send  letters  to  her  family,  please  send  to 
ffnac@msn . com 

- — "RE:  Emma  Kesler"  

Date:  Tue  28  lan  2003  08:18:43  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

-<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="EMMA  KESLER" 

Emma  Kesler 
January  28,  2003 

RAPID  CITY  - Emma  Kesler,  99,  of  Rapid  City,  SD,  died  Saturday,  Dan.  25, 
at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

She  was  born  Oct.  6,  1903,  in  rural  Dewey  County  to  Basil  and  Martha 
Claymore,  and  was  the  oldest  of  the  Claymore  family  at  the  time  of  her 
death.  She  is  also  believed  to  have  been  the  oldest  member  of  the  Cheyenne 
River  Sioux  Tribe  at  the  time  of  her  death. 

Emma  was  the  youngest  of  seven  children  born  to  the  ranching  couple.  She 
grew  up  on  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Reservation  near  the  town  of  La  Plante. 
She  met  and  later  married  Eugene  C.  Geary,  and  from  that  union  two 
children,  Lucille  Geary  Battey  and  Esther  Geary,  were  born. 

The  family  resided  in  La  Plante,  where  they  owned  a garage.  Eugene  was 
an  excellent  pilot,  and  in  1935  was  accepted  into  a commercial  pilot 
school  for  a fledgling  airline  company.  On  the  couple's  way  back  to  their 
home,  Eugene  died  from  pneumonia  in  Chillicothe,  Missouri,  leaving  Emma 
alone  to  raise  two  children  and  run  a garage  in  the  midst  of  the  Great 
Depression . 

In  1938  she  met  and  married  Herman  D.  Kesler.  The  couple  ranched  near 
Ridgeview,  SD,  lived  in  Pierre  and  later  in  Eagle  Butte,  where  she  worked 
for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  as  a residential  assistant  in  the  boys' 
boarding  school  dormitory.  She  retired  in  1973  and  moved  to  Rapid  City  in 
1975,  where  she  lived  until  the  time  of  her  death. 

Emma  enjoyed  her  grandchildren  and  nieces  and  nephews.  Her  hobbies  were 
crocheting,  needlework  and  gardening.  She  was  well  loved  by  both  her 
friends  and  family  and  entertained  them  often  in  her  home  or  by  visiting 
them. 

Her  parents,  four  brothers,  two  sisters,  three  grandsons,  one  great- 
granddaughter  and  her  two  husbands,  Eugene  Geary  and  Herman  Kesler, 
preceded  her  in  death. 

Survivors  include  her  daughters,  Lucille  Battey  of  Rapid  City,  SD, 

Esther  Geary,  Overbrook,  KS;  granddaughters  Aileen  Williams  of  Rapid  City, 
SD,  Mary  Pierpoint  and  Nancy  Stark,  both  of  Overbrook,  KS;  grandson  John 
Battey,  great-grandsons  Stephen  and  Michael  and  great-granddaughter 
Jessica  of  Tacoma,  WA;  great-grandson  Micheal  Ludemann  and  great-great- 
grandson  Christopher  Ludemann,  both  of  Overbrook,  KS;  great-grandson  Kevin 
Brick  and  great-great-grandson  Justin  of  Aberdeen,  SD;  and  great-grandsons 
Matthew  and  John  Mecadon,  residing  in  Hawaii. 

So  that  all  of  Emma's  family  and  friends  may  be  present,  inurnment  will 
be  held  at  St.  Basil's  Catholic  Church,  on  Memorial  Day  2003,  Ridgeview, 

SD.  St.  Basil's  was  built  by  the  children  and  friends  of  her  grandfather, 
mountain  man  Basil  Claymore,  in  1917.  Her  grandfather  was  one  of  the 
original  trappers  in  the  area,  a guide  for  many  expeditions  in  the  area 
and  also  acted  as  an  interpreter,  leaving  a heritage  that  Emma  proudly 
treasured  over  her  long  life. 

She  had  over  the  years  expressed  that  she  did  not  want  to  be  buried  in 
the  winter,  but  in  the  spring,  which  she  considered  to  be  a time  of 
renewal . 

A Rosary  will  be  held  at  the  Blessed  Sacrament  Catholic  Church  today, 
Tuesday,  Jan.  28,  at  2 p.m.  for  friends  and  family. 

The  family  would  like  memorials  to  be  sent  to  St.  Basil's  Catholic 


Church  in  care  of  Junior  Rousseau,  Ridgeview,  SD,  to  preserve  the  church 
Emma  was  so  proud  of. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Osheim-Catron  Funeral  Home. 
Copyright  c.  2003  the  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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January  24,  2003 

V.  Orrie  Morrison 

OGLALA  - V.  Orrie  Morrison,  76,  Oglala,  died  Wednesday,  Jan.  22,  2003, 
in  Oglala. 

Survivors  include  five  sons,  Robert  Morrison,  Curt  Morrison  and  Orin 
Morrison,  all  of  Oglala,  Orrie  Morrison  Jr.,  Lame  Deer,  Mont.,  and  Oris 
Morrison,  Englewood,  Colo.;  three  daughters,  Martina  Morrison,  Chadron, 
Neb.,  and  Lynette  Two  Bulls  and  Darlis  White  Eyes,  both  of  Oglala;  three 
brothers,  Arthur  Morrison,  Long  Valley,  Roland  Morrison,  Wanblee,  and 
James  Morrison,  Dupree;  one  sister,  Dorothy  Morrison,  Long  Valley;  29 
grandchildren;  and  three  great-grandchildren. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  11  a.m.  Saturday,  Jan.  25,  at  Brother 
Rene  Catholic  Hall  in  Oglala. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Jan.  27,  at  the 
church,  with  the 

Rev.  Chris  Primo  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Our  Lady  of  the  Sioux  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Oglala. 
Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Adelia  L.  Tyon 

OGLALA  - Adelia  L.  Tyon,  76,  Oglala,  died  Saturday,  Jan.  18,  2003,  in 
Lincoln,  Neb. 

Survivors  include  one  son,  Leroy  Tyon,  Belle  Fourche. 

Graveside  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  today  at  St.  Peter's  Episcopal 
Cemetery  in  Oglala,  with  the  Rev.  Ben  Tyon  officiating. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Rapid  City  Journal. 

January  23,  2003 

Helen  Burbank 

Helen  Burbank,  68,  of  Flagstaff,  died  Wednesday,  Jan.  22,  2003. 

Miss  Burbank  was  born  on  Oct.  20,  1934,  in  Salina  Springs,  Ariz.  She  was 
a longtime  resident  of  Flagstaff  and  a life-long  member  of  the  Flagstaff 
Indian  Bible  Church. 

Miss  Burbank  is  survived  by  her  sister,  Hazbah  Begay,  of  Salina  Springs; 
brothers  Herbert  Bur-  bank  and  Luther  Burbank  Jr.,  both  of  Chinle;  and 
many  nieces,  nephews  and  cousins. 

Services  for  Miss  Burbank  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Saturday  at  the 
Flagstaff  Indian  Bible  Church,  10  W.  Cherry  Ave. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Flagstaff  Mortuary. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2003  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 

January  23,  2003 

Gregory  Joseph  Avalos 
Oct.  4,  2002  - Jan.  19,  2003 

Gregory  Joseph  Avalos  passed  away  Sunday,  Jan.  19,  2003.  He  was  3 1/2 
months  old.  He  was  born  Oct.  4,  2002,  to  Sergio  Avalos  and  Jessica 


Gneyeyes . 

Gregory  is  survived  by  his  father,  Sergio  Avalos  and  his  mother,  Jessica 
Greyeyes  of  Aztec;  his  grandparents,  Terri  Schneider,  Eldorado  Greyeyes 
and  Maria  Avalos;  great-grandparents,  Lillie  Greyeyes  and  Dee  Schneider 
and  Jim  Schneider;  aunts,  Krystal  Greyeyes,  Natasha  Greyeyes  and  Jasmine 
Greyeyes;  uncles,  Nicholas  Greyeyes  and  Gabriel  Macias;  and  one  cousin, 
Isaiah  Thomas  Lamb. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  great-grandfather,  Fred  Greyeyes. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  4 to  7 p.m.,  today,  Thursday,  Jan.  23,  2003 
at  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home.  Rosary  will  follow  at  7 p.m.  with 
Monsignor  Gomez  as  celebrant.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Friday,  Jan.  24,  2003,  at  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church.  Interment  will 
follow  at  Greenlawn  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Gabriel  Macias,  Nicholas  Greyeyes,  Javier  Avalos, 
Juan  Avalos,  Josh  Lamb  and  Frank  Greyeyes.  Honorary  pallbearers  will  be 
Tasha  Greyeyes,  Krystal  Greyeyes,  Terri  Schneider,  Danielle  Schneider, 
Jolene  Schneider,  Jennifer  Anaya  and  Diana  Chavira. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  with  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home,  103 
East  Ute  St.,  Farmington,  (505)  325-8688. 

January  26,  2003 

Bessie  (Pioche)  Benally 
July  10,  1938- Jan . 24,  2003 

Bessie  (Pioche)  Benally,  64,  of  Upper  Fruitland  passed  away  at  San  Juan 
Regional  Medical  Center  on  Friday,  Jan.  24,  2003.  She  was  born  in  Shiprock 
on  July  10,  1938  to  Mike  and  Isabel  Pioche. 

She  served  as  a school  board  member  for  Nenahnezad  School  for  more  than 
10  years  as  well  as  a representative  for  Upper  Fruitland  Health  Board  and 
District  22  Indian  Education  Committee.  She  was  a very  active  person 
involved  with  various  committees. 

She  loved  being  with  her  family  and  friends  and  was  a devoted,  nurturing 
caring,  dedicated  mother.  All  who  knew  and  loved  Bessie  will  miss  her 
deeply. 

She  is  survived  by  her  seven  children,  Lenora  Williams  and  husband  Larry 
Roy  of  Upper  Fruitland,  Lerona  Yazzie  and  husband  Freddie  of  Carson, 

Yenora  Benally,  Lorinda  Means  and  husband  Kee,  Lavina  Benally,  Ledale 
Benally,  Anita  Pioche  and  husband  Shandie  all  of  Upper  Fruitland;  17 
grandchildren,  Lynlaria  Williams,  Lariet  Williams,  Lariroy  Williams, 
Lavanah  Williams  of  Upper  Fruitland,  Lafreda  Hogue  of  Farmington,  Kellen  D 
Yazzie  of  Twenty-nine  Palms,  Calif.,  Johanna  Yazzie  of  Albuquerque, 

Yolanda  Platero,  Jason  Platero,  Yohanna  Platero,  all  of  Upper  Fruitland, 
Calleen  Benally,  Laken  Waybenias,  Kaylen  Benally,  all  of  Uppper  Fruitland, 
Shandie  Pioche,  Jr.,  Shanta  Goldtooth,  Shaneta  Pioche,  Nileta  Pioche  all 
of  Upper  Fruitland;  and  nine  great-grandchildren,  Latoya  and  Aliya  Hogue 
of  Farmington,  Jalen  Platero,  Cheyenne,  Shaquille  and  Shanique  Goldtooth, 
Issah  S.  Yazzie,  Dominic  Benallie,  Tyson  Pioche,  all  of  Upper  Fruitland; 
sisters,  Christine  Pioche,  Nancy  and  Elizabeth  Pioche  of  Upper  Fruitland, 
Bernice  Benally  and  husband  Carl,  of  Kirtland,  Mary  Huser  and  husband  of 
Window  Rock;  brothers,  Kee  Pioche  of  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Jacob  M. 

Pioche  of  Farmington,  Lee  Pioche  and  wife  Mary  of  Upper  Fruitland,  James 
Pioche  and  wife  Marlene  of  Shiprock. 

Also  surviving  are  lifelong  friends  and  too  many  other  nieces  and 
nephews,  adopted  children  and  family  members  to  mention. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  loving  husband  David  Benally,  her 
parents  Mike  and  Isabel  Pioche,  and  brother  Charley  J.  Pioche. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  today  at  The  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints  in  Kirtland.  Bishop  Ronald  Jack  will  conduct 
the  services. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Jason  Platero,  Karlen  "DC"  Pioche,  Donrel  Pioche, 
Jimmy  Pioche,  Jerry  Mike  and  Yongzer  Lee.  Alternate  pallbearers  will  be 
Shandie  Pioche  Jr.,  and  Tatankaluta  Pioche. 

Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Lariroy  Williams,  Larry  Roy  Williams, 

Kellen  D.  Yazzie,  Freddie  Yazzie,  Jacob  M.  Pioche,  Kee  Pioche,  Kee  Means, 
Ledale  Benally,  Lathan  Benally,  Orlando  Pioche,  Lyle  Beauviaus,  Yinahyi 


Pioche,  Quentin  Benally,  Jimmy  Benally,  Andrew  Ford,  Leonard  Russell,  and 
all  relatives. 

Funeral  arrangements  will  be  handled  by  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home, 
Kirtland . 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  MediaNews  Group,  Inc . /Farmington,  NM. 

January  21,  2003 
Christopher  Flarjo 

Funeral  services  for  Seminole  resident  Christopher  Michael  Harjo  were 
scheduled  for  4 p.m.  Sunday  for  an  all  night  wake  service  at  the  Edgar 
Ellis  home  in  Prague. 

Traditional  burial  services  were  to  begin  Monday  morning  at  the  Sac  & 

Fox  Cemetery  in  Stroud. 

Services  were  under  the  direction  of  Stout-Phillips  Funeral  Flome. 

Harjo  died  Friday,  Jan.  17,  2003  in  Seminole  County  after  an  auto 
accident.  He  was  34.  He  was  born  May  5,  1968  in  Shawnee  to  Vincent  Harjo 
and  Joyce  Ellis. 

He  was  a member  of  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Ada  and  attended  auto 
mechanic  school  at  Okmulgee  Tech. 

Harjo  married  Patria  Jackson  on  Feb.  14,  1994  in  Ada.  She  survives  him 
of  Ada. 

He  is  also  survived  by  his  father,  Vincent  "Mike"  and  Opal  Hajro  and 
Anadarko;  his  mother,  Joyce  and  Charles  Burgess  of  Wolf;  five  children. 
Sonny  Miguel  Harjo,  Christina  Renee  Harjo,  Justin  Ray  Harjo,  and  LeeAnn 
Iley  Harjo,  all  of  Ada,  and  Andrew  Keith  Harjo  of  Shawnee;  his  paternal 
grandmother,  Joshphine  Harjo  of  Seminole;  and  brothers  and  sisters, 

Wilson  C.  Harjo  of  Prague,  Jerri  L.  Abney  Harjo  of  Stroud,  Vincent  M. 

Harjo  II  of  Seminole,  Virgil  G.  Harjo  of  Wewoka,  Tenetke  C.  Hajro  and 
Mikka  F.  Harjo,  both  of  Anadarko. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  paternal  grandfather  and  maternal 
grandparents . 

The  Seminole  Producer/Copyright  c.  1999-2000  Arizona  Newspapers  Assn. 

January  21,  2003 

Sharon  Sheepskin  Beasley 

FORT  HALL  - Sharon  Sheepskin  Beasley,  49,  of  Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  passed 
away  on  January  16,  2003. 

She  was  born  on  November  17,  1953,  in  Pocatello,  to  Wilson  and  Nessie 
(Fisher)  Sheepskin. 

She  married  William  (Bill)  Beasley  Sr.,  in  1971;  they  later  divorced. 

She  is  survived  by  three  sons,  Jake  Beasley  (Veronica),  William  Beasley, 
Wyc  (Jenny)  Beasley;  and  12  grandchildren;  her  mother,  Nessie  Sheepskin; 
and  sister,  Zelphia  Sheepskin;  besides  numerous  nieces,  nephews  and 
relatives . 

She  attended  school  at  Fort  Hall  Elementary,  Blackfoot  Junior  High,  and 
graduated  from  Blackfoot  High  School  in  1972.  She  also  attended  Idaho 
State  University  and  Haskell  Junior  College,  Lawrence,  Kansas. 

Sharon  provided  art  work  for  the  Sho-Ban  News,  and  was  a homemaker.  She 
was  a member  of  the  Assembly  of  God  Church,  and  participated  in  the 
Sundance.  She  was  a great  artist,  and  created  Native  American  children 
stories  and  legends  which  were  published,  and  are  now  located  in  the 
Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes'  library. 

Preceding  her  in  death  is  her  father,  Wilson  Sheepskin,  brothers,  Vern, 
Lee  Darrell  and  Darwin  Sheepskin,  sisters,  Vilinda  and  Adrianna  Sheepskin, 
paternal  grandparents.  Beady  and  Ellen  Tinno  Sheepskin,  maternal 
grandparents,  Fred  and  Fannie  (Pandoah)  Fisher. 

The  family  received  friends  and  relatives  (Monday),  January  20,  2003,  at 
the  Sheepskin  residence  on  West  Agency  Road,  Fort  Hall,  with  traditional 
burial  services  on  Tuesday,  January  21  at  1 p.m.  Burial  will  be  at  the 
Sands  Cemetery,  Siler  Road,  Fort  Hall  Indian  Reservation. 

My  Mom 


She  was  mom,  friend  and  buddy  to  those  who  knew  her,  she  was  serious  and 
fun-loving  at  life,  but  there  were  moments  that  she  wanted  to  be  alone. 

But  whatever  our  mom  decided  to  do,  she  was  still  our  mom,  who  we  loved 
dearly.  Love  you.  Mom. 

Copyright  c.  2001  MyWebPal.com/Idaho  State  Dournal/Pocatello,  ID. 

Danuary  24,  2003 

Hestin  Beebe 
Tensed,  Idaho 

Memorial  service  for  Hestin  Earl  Beebe,  73,  will  be  Saturday  at  11  a.m. 
at  Tensed  Community  Church  in  Tensed,  Idaho.  Kramer  Funeral  Home  of  Tekoa, 
Wash.,  is  handling  the  arrangements . 

Mr.  Beebe,  a longtime  resident  of  the  Tensed  area,  died  Sunday.  He  was 
born  in  Arcada,  Calif. 

He  graduated  from  Hoopa  High  School  in  Hoopa,  Calif.,  and  began  working 
as  a logger. 

He  enlisted  in  the  Navy  in  1948  and  served  during  the  Korean  War  on  the 
USS  Bremerton.  He  was  discharged  from  the  Navy  in  1952  as  a pipe  fitter. 

He  married  Alethia  Kirkland  in  1951. 

Mr.  Beebe  and  his  wife  lived  in  Northern  California  and  Oregon,  where  he 
worked  in  logging  and  in  a sawmill.  They  moved  to  Tensed,  Idaho,  in  1965, 
and  he  was  a tribal  logger  until  1971. 

They  moved  to  Lacrosse,  Wash.,  where  they  lived  from  1971  to  1981.  While 
there,  Mr.  Beebe  worked  as  a grain  truck  driver. 

Following  his  retirement,  the  couple  returned  to  Tensed  in  1990. 

Mr.  Beebe  was  a member  of  the  Yurok  Tribe  in  Northern  California. 
Survivors  include  his  wife  of  52  years,  Alethia  "Peggy";  a son.  Dames 
Beebe  of  Plummer,  Idaho;  five  daughters,  Sandra  McAdams  of  Kirkland,  Wash. 
Nancy  Anderson  of  Mount  Shasta,  Calif.,  Shirley  Riedner  of  Worley,  Idaho, 
Elizabeth  Williamson  of  Tensed  and  Carolyn  Martin  of  Lacrosse;  a sister, 
Deloris  Sullivan  of  Silver  Springs,  Fla.;  12  grandchildren  and  seven 
great-grandchildren . 

--  Spokane,  Wash.,  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho  and  the  Inland  Northwest 
Copyright  c.  2003,  The  Spokesman-Review. 

Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 

Danuary  24,  2003 

Berniji  Antonia  Wheeler  Sheehy 

Berniji  Antonia  Wheeler  Sheehy  (Toni) ,Ojibwe  name  Gee-We-Taw-Baw-Nay-Bic 
Baw-Nay-She-Wa-Wa  (Thunder  That  Flies  Around  Mountain),  and  Blackfeet 
name  Strikes  Twice  Woman,  Executive  Director  of  the  Helena  Indian  Alliance 
and  Leo  Pocha  Clinic  in  Helena,  died  Dan.  14,  2003  in  a one-vehicle 
accident  near  Birch  Creek  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation. 

Rosary  and  a traditional  Memorial  Service  were  held  at  the  Old  Eagle 
Shield  Center  in  Browning  at  7 p.m.,  Tuesday,  Dan.  21.  Burial  Services 
will  be  2 p.m.,  today,  Wednesday,  Dan.  22,  at  the  Little  Flower  Parish  in 
Browning.  Arrangements  are  handled  by  Day  Funeral  Home.  Burial  will  be  at 
the  Guardipee  Family  Cemetery  on  Two  Medicine. 

Toni  was  born  March  12,  1956.  She  lived  and  attended  schools  in  Browning 
and  Busby.  She  married  Oliver  Flying  in  1972,  they  later  divorced,  and 
Toni  moved  to  Minneapolis  where  she  met  and  married  Thomas  Sheehy  of  Nett 
Lake,  Minn.,  24  years  ago.  They  lived  in  Duluth,  Minn.,  until  1996.  Toni 
and  Tom  were  very  active  in  the  Native  American  Community,  and  followed 
the  powwow  trail  all  over  the  United  States.  Toni  and  her  family  then 
moved  to  Chicago  where  she  worked  and  resumed  her  education.  Toni  was  the 
Director  of  the  California  Manpower,  Native  American  DTPA  Program,  serving 
Native  Americans  in  three  states.  She  was  also  a consultant  on  social 
issues,  and  an  activist  and  leader  for  Native  American  rights.  She 


graduated  from  the  Native  American  Educational  Services  College  with  a BA 
in  Community  Services  in  1998  with  honors,  and  won  a scholarship  to  North 
Park  University  in  Chicago.  Toni  received  her  MBA  in  1999.  Toni  was 
recruited  and  hired  by  the  Helena  Indian  Alliance  as  Executive  Director  in 
lanuary  2002. 

Toni  and  her  husband,  Tom,  began  drawing  the  Helena  Indian  Community 
into  cultural  activities,  which  included  a drum  group,  teaching  Native 
American  crafts,  singing  and  dancing  to  children.  As  traditional  people, 
they  loved  their  work  with  both  adults  and  children. 

Toni  Wheeler  Sheehy  enriched  the  lives  of  all  those  who  knew  her.  Now 
that  Toni  has  gone  to  be  with  the  creator,  she  will  be  greatly  missed  by 
all  her  family,  friends,  and  extended  family.  We  all  loved  her. 

Toni's  survivors  include:  her  husband  Thomas  Sheehy,  and  Grandson  Kevin 
Red  Bird  of  Helena;  daughter  Sheila  Flying  of  Busby;  (parents)  Richard  and 
Hoy  Wagner  of  East  Glacier  Park;  and  (parents)  Kenneth  and  Peggy  Wheeler 
of  Del  Bonita  Road  on  Cut  Bank  Creek;  brothers  William  D.  (Bill)  Powell  of 
Cut  Bank,  Kenton  L.  Wheeler  of  Arlington,  Texas,  Steven  M.  Wheeler  of 
Chicago,  Illinois,  and  Robbie  Racine  and  Richard  Beaudry  of  Browning; 
sisters  Sheryle  Bittner  and  Kathy  Maggi  of  Cut  Bank  Creek. 

Additional  survivors  include:  Uncles  and  Aunts,  Gerald  and  Dorothy 
Guardipee  of  Two  Medicine,  Warren  and  Phyllis  Guardipee  of  Ranchester, 
Wyoming,  limmy  Lee  and  Shirley  Guardipee  of  Plano,  Texas,  Leonard  and 
Dixie  Guardipee  of  Two  Medicine,  David  C.  and  Donna  Guardipee  of  Browning, 
and  Mary  Lou  (Susie)  Guardipee  of  Silver  Springs,  Maryland. 

Toni  was  preceded  in  death  by  grandparents  Mark  and  Melvena  Harwood,  and 
Wm.  1.  and  Edith  Guardipee  of  Two  Medicine,  great-grandparents,  Medore  and 
Bertha  LeBreche  and  Eli  and  Sadie  Guardipee,  and  Uncle  Wm.  C.  Guardipee. 
Toni  leaves  numerous  nieces  and  nephews,  cousins  and  friends  whom  she 
loved . 

Bonnie  Coreen  Herron 

Bonnie  Coreen  Herron  died  at  3:45  a.m.,  Ian.  13,  at  Harbor  View  Hospital 
in  Seattle,  Washington.  The  cause  of  death  was  emphysema. 

Born  May  5,  1952,  in  Browning,  Bonnie's  grandparents  were  George  and 
Clara  Night  Gun;  her  parents  were  Bob  and  Pauline  Herron. 

As  a child  her  family  moved  to  Seattle  where  she  lived  until  her  death. 
She  attended  schools  and  worked  there.  She  also  was  an  activist  for  Indian 
rights,  being  a member  of  a group  called  United  Indians  for  All  Tribes.  To 
her  family  and  friends  she  was  known  as  a kind  and  generous  person  who 
loved  animals,  and  she  is  sadly  missed  by  all  who  knew  her. 

Her  father.  Bob,  and  a sister,  Clara  Elaine  Mooney,  preceded  her  in 
death  as  did  her  grandparents. 

Her  mother,  Pauline,  and  three  siblings  survive  her  - Don  and  Bobby 
Herron,  and  her  sister,  Darlene  Herron  Hernandez.  Four  nephews  also 
survive  her  - lake  and  Shaaz  Herron,  Raven  and  Rwianse  Mooney,  and  her 
niece,  Sepherrina  Hernanadez. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

lanuary  24,  2003 

Leon  D.  Cool,  Ir. 

FORSYTH  - Leon  D.  Cool,  lr.,  86,  of  Forsyth,  died  Wednesday,  lan.  22, 
2003,  at  the  Rosebud  Health  Care  Center  in  Forsyth. 

Cremation  has  taken  place,  with  services  planned  for  a later  date. 

Beals  Mortuary  of  Forsyth  is  in  charge 

lanuary  25,  2003 

Audrey  lean  (Drum)  Hatten 

WOLF  POINT  - Audrey  lean  (Drum)  Hatten,  age  38,  died  lan.  22,  2003, 
at  Northeast  Montana  Health  Service  Trinity  Hospital  in  Wolf  Point. 

She  was  born  on  Aug.  4,  1964,  in  Poplar,  to  Neil  Drum  and  Viola  Crow 
Feather  and  adopted  by  Robert  and  Margie  Hatten.  She  graduated  from 
Chemawa  Indian  School  in  Salem,  Ore.  She  lived  for  a while  in  Portland, 


One.  In  1994,  she  moved  to  Poplar  and  was  reunited  with  her  sisters.  She 
met  her  husband  Wayne  Gendron  in  1995. 

Audrey  enjoyed  being  with  her  friends.  She  also  enjoyed  the  powwows  and 
especially  music  and  to  dance. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Wayne  Gendron  of  Wolf  Point;  two 
daughters.  Summer  Drum  of  Poplar  and  Charlotte  Ambrosia  Gendron  of  Wolf 
Point.  Also  surviving  are  two  sisters,  Mary  Drum  Red  Eagle  and  Brenda  Drum 
Stormy,  both  of  Poplar,  Poplar;  two  brothers,  Gregory  Hatten  of  Colorado 
Springs,  Colo.,  and  Nolan  Hatten  of  Seattle;  and  an  aunt,  Isabelle  Crow 
Feather  of  Kenel,  S.D.;  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  biological  parents,  her  adoptive 
parents;  and  one  daughter,  Vanessa. 

Visitations  will  be  held  on  Sunday,  Ian.  26,  from  3 to  8 p.m.  at  Clayton 
Memorial  Chapel  in  Poplar.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  on  Monday,  Ian. 

27,  at  2 p.m.  at  Clayton  Memorial  Chapel  in  Poplar,  with  Pastor  Danny 
Lindsay  officiating.  Interment  will  be  at  Fort  Kipp  Cemetery.  Clayton 
Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Dora  'Skookie'  Wilson  Johnston 

LAKEWOOD,  Colo.  - Dora  Wilson  Johnston,  76,  of  Lakewood,  formerly  of 
Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  died  Ian.  20,  2003,  in  Lakewood. 

Skookie,  as  she  was  affectionately  nicknamed,  was  born  Feb.  28,  1926,  in 
Crow  Agency,  a daughter  of  lames  A.  and  Rose  Old  Bear  Wilson.  She  grew  up 
and  received  her  education  in  Crow  Agency.  Following  her  education,  she 
married  Ivan  Ames  and  was  divorced.  She  married  Everett  Montano  and  was 
divorced . 

She  later  married  Forest  Johnston  and  the  couple  made  their  home  in 
Casper,  Wyo.  Mr.  Johnston  died  in  1982.  She  worked  in  housekeeping  at  a 
Casper  hotel  for  many  years.  In  recent  years,  she  made  her  home  in 
Lakewood  with  her  stepdaughter,  Judy  Edmondson. 

Dora  was  a member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  Greasy  Mouth  Clan  and  a child 
of  the  Big  Lodge  Clan.  Although  she  lived  away  from  the  reservation,  she 
believed  in  the  Traditional  Crow  Heritage  and  family. 

Her  parents;  four  brothers,  Bert,  Henry,  John  B.  and  James  Wilson,  Jr.; 
and  six  sisters,  Molly  Mason,  Nora  Wilson,  Harriett  Rollins,  Bertha  Wilson, 
Susie  Yellowtail  and  Marie  Knows  His  Gun,  preceded  Dora  in  death. 

Survivors  include  her  son,  Leroy  Ames  of  Lodge  Grass;  a daughter,  Patsy 
Montano  of  California;  her  stepdaughter,  Judy  Edmondson  of  Colorado;  a 
niece.  Rose  Marie  Patterson,  whom  she  raised  as  a daughter;  her  sisters, 
Phoebe  Dillon  and  Jessie  Halverson  of  Crow  Agency,  Alice  Wilson  of  Hardin, 
Mont.,  and  Agnes  Old  Bear  of  Benteen;  a brother,  David  Yarlott  of  Crow 
Agency  and  several  grandchildren . 

Graveside  funeral  services  will  be  held  2 p.m.  Tuesday,  Jan.  28,  in  the 
Crow  Agency  Cemetery.  Family  and  friends  will  meet  at  the  Bullis  Mortuary 
at  1:30  p.m.  on  Tuesday,  Jan.  28,  and  proceed  as  a group  to  the  Cemetery. 
Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

January  22,  2003 

William  E.  Arnold 

William  E.  ARNOLD  Passed  away  Jan.  17,  2003  at  the  age  of  39,  with 
friends  and  family  present. 

Bill  was  born  Jan.  17,  1964  in  Portland,  OR.  and  was  adopted  by  The 
Arnold ' s . 

He  grew  up  in  Eugene,  OR.  Bill  is  a Native  American  from  Chipawa  Tribe 
in  Minnesota. 

He  attended  Churchill  High  School  in  Eugene,  OR.  from  1980-1982  and  was 
active  in  track  and  field.  After  high  school  he  moved  to  Reno,  NV.  where 
he  became  a blackjack  dealer  for  Harold's  Club  Casino.  Later  he  moved  up 
to  Seattle  and  worked  for  several  different  restaurants  as  a Waiter.  His 
last  place  of  employment  was  with  U.W.  Parking.  He  enjoyed  working  with 
the  public.  Bill  was  an  Artist  and  enjoyed  illustrating  pencil  drawings  of 
people  and  of  animals.  He  also  was  a big  Mariners  fan.  He  believed  in  God 


and  attended  Seattle's  First  United  Methodist  Church. 

Bill  was  a nice  and  fun  loving  person  and  will  be  missed  by  many.  He 
leaves  behind  4 sisters.  Crista  L.  Ali,  Cheryl  D.  Hays,  Tudi  Whitwright 
and  Wanda  Kristjanson,  4 brothers.  Rod  D.  Phillips,  Bob  Phillips,  Gary  B. 
Arnold  and  Roger  D.  Arnold;  two  nephews  Mickey  McGraw  and  Todd  Phillips, 
one  niece  Wendy  Kay  Phillips. 

A Memorial  Service  will  be  held  on  Sat.,  Ian.  25  at  1 p.m.  at  First 
United  Methodist  Church,  811  Fifth  Ave.  Seattle,  WA.  98104,  (206)  622-7278 
Rev.  Lisa  Anthony  and  Rev.  Paul  McCutcheon  officiating. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Seattle  Times  Company. 

January  25,  2003 

Carry  "Mary  Alice"  Eagle  Plume 

CARRY  "MARY  ALICE"  EAGLE  PLUME  passed  away  in  Cardston,  Alberta  on 
January  21st,  2003  at  the  age  of  48  years. 

The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  on  Monday,  January  27th  at  the  residence 
of  Mary  Alice  Eagle  Plume,  Blood  Reserve  from  5:30  to  7:00  p.m.  and 
continue  at  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church,  Blood  Reserve  from  7:30  to  11:00  p 
m.  The  Funeral  Mass  will  be  held  at  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church,  Blood 
Reserve  on  Wednesday,  January  29th  at  2:00  p.m.  with  Father  Leszek 
Kwiatkowski  Celebrant.  Interment  in  the  Blood  Band  Cemetery. 

Ni'tsi  Takii  (Morning  Bird) 

MRS.  ANDREA  MORNING  BIRD  beloved  companion  of  Mr.  Albert  Day  Rider  of 
the  Blood  Reserve,  passed  away  at  the  Lethbridge  Regional  Hospital  on 
Sunday,  January  19,  2003  at  the  age  of  40  years. 

Andrea  is  survived  by  five  daughters.  Galena  (Joe)  Lainey,  Dovena, 
Lesley-Ann,  Lancy  and  last  but  not  least,  her  pride  and  joy  Keisha  Dove, 
granddaughter,  and  one  God  Child  Tyrad.  She  is  also  survived  by  one 
brother  Gordon  (Natalie),  two  sisters,  Yvonne  (Allen),  and  Betty  (Gordon). 
A Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  ST.  CATHERINE'S  CATHOLIC  CHURCH,  Standoff, 
on  Sunday,  January  26,  2003  from  7:00  P.M.  to  9:00  P.M.  continuing  at  the 
residence  of  Andrea  Morning  Bird. 

A Funeral  Mass  will  be  celebrated  at  ST.  CATHERINE'S  CATHOLIC  CHURCH, 
Standoff,  on  Monday,  January  27,  2003  at  1:30  P.M.  with  Reverend  Maurice 
Joly  Celebrant. 

Interment  to  follow  at  St.  Catherine's  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2000  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 
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'Trust  us,  we're  government'? 

Saturday,  January  25,  2003  - U.S.  Secretary  of  State  Colin  Powell  said 
this  week  that  if  the  United  States  invades  and  wins  in  Iraq,  our 
government  will  hold  the  country's  oil  fields  "in  trust"  for  the  Iraqi 
people. 

American  Indians  must  be  laughing  themselves  sick. 

More  than  a century  ago.  Uncle  Sam  took  control  of  Indian  assets  - 
including  oil  and  gas  fields.  The  government  also  took  control  of  Indian 
grazing  leases,  timber  rights  and  so  forth,  promising  to  hold  the  assets 
in  trust  for  the  Indians. 

But  the  government  never  kept  proper  track  of  the  money,  making  basic 
bookkeeping  and  legal  errors  that,  if  committed  by  anyone  else,  would  have 


landed  the  trustee  in  prison.  Among  other  things , the  government  mixed 
funds  owed  to  some  people  with  other  accounts,  failed  to  bill  oil 
companies  and  other  leaseholders  for  royalty  payments  and  didn't  keep  tabs 
on  payments  to  the  Indians. 

Today,  more  than  300,000  American  Indians  nationwide  may  be  owed  a total 
of  $10  billion,  say  lawyers  for  the  Indians,  who  sued  the  federal 
government  over  the  issue. 

The  lawsuit  was  filed  six  years  ago  by  the  Boulder-based  Native  American 
Rights  Fund  and  former  Denver  lawyer  Dennis  Gingold. 

The  case  has  dragged  on  through  two  presidential  administrations  and 
more  than  a half-decade.  The  government  simply  has  not  figured  out  how  to 
fix  the  mess,  despite  installing  a fancy  new  computer  system  and  making 
innumerable  promises  to  Indians  and  to  Congress. 

Now  the  U.S.  government  is  assuring  the  world  it  can  properly  hold  Iraqi 
oil  fields  in  trust.  If  events  unfold  to  place  the  U.S.  government  in  such 
a position,  two  questions  inevitably  will  arise. 

First,  the  Iraqis  may  ask  why  they  should  trust  the  U.S.  government  to 
treat  them  any  better  than  Uncle  Sam  has  treated  American  Indians. 

Second,  if  the  U.S.  government  keeps  its  promises  to  the  Iraqis  and 
implements  an  efficient,  honest  accounting  system,  American  Indians  will 
have  every  right  to  demand  to  know  why  their  government  can't  do  the  same 
for  them. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Denver  Post. 
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Navajo  official  wants  judge  to  remain  on  trust  case 
By  Dim  Snyder/Shiprock  Bureau 
Danuary  21,  2003 

NAGEEZI  - Nageezi  Chapter  President  Calvert  Garcia  said  Monday  that  he 
wants  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth  to  remain  on  the  Indian  Trust 
case  of  Cobell  verses  the  Interior  Department. 

Despite  the  fact  that  Garcia's  chapter  members  are  still  not  being  paid 
their  gas  and  oil  royalty  checks,  he  said  that  he  wanted  Lamberth  to  stay 
on  the  case.  Lamberth  is  overseeing  a lawsuit  against  the  United  States. 
The  lawsuit  alleges  that  sloppy  bookkeeping  cheated  Native  Americans  out 
of  billions  of  dollars  in  royalties  since  1887. 

"(If  he  leaves)  that's  just  going  to  delay  the  whole  process,"  Garcia 
said.  "The  man  had  been  familiar  with  the  case  for  seven  years.  Let  him 
finish  it  ...  the  judge  has  to  inquire  what  he  feels  is  right." 

Garcia's  chapter  is  in  an  area  known  as  the  "checkerboard,"  on  the 
eastern  border  of  the  27,000-square-mile  Navajo  Reservation.  The  area  gets 
its  name  because  Navajo,  state  and  federal  land  parcels  are  mixed  closely 
together,  resembling  a checkerboard . 

The  region  has  high  oil  deposits.  The  region  also  has  a 67-percent 
Navajo  unemployment  rate.  The  families,  many  of  which  do  not  have  running 
water  or  electricity,  depend  heavily  on  gas  and  oil  royalty  checks  as 
their  sole  source  of  income. 

Former  Interior  Secretary  Bruce  Babbitt  felt  differently  than  Garcia  on 
whether  the  judge  should  remain  or  go.  Babbitt  and  some  government 
officials  had  petitioned  to  have  Lamberth  removed  from  the  case.  They 
claimed  Lamberth  and  two  lawyers  helping  him  on  the  case  were  bias, 
according  to  The  Daily  Times  Washington  Bureau. 

Lamberth  has  refused  to  step  down  from  the  case. 

The  judge  said  last  week  that  he  would  enjoy  being  rid  of  the  case, 
which  demands  that  the  government  make  a full  accounting  of  the  funds  that 


more  than  300,000  Native  Americans  are  owed. 

The  accounts  hold  the  proceeds  from  oil,  gas,  mineral  and  grazing  leases 
of  Indian  lands  in  the  West. 

"In  many  ways  it  would  be  a welcome  relief  for  the  court  to  slough  off 
the  burdens  of  this  seven-year  litigation  onto  some  other  judge,  unmindful 
of  the  headaches  it  has  provoked,"  Lamberth  wrote,  in  an  earlier  story 
published  by  The  Daily  Times.  "But  the  court  would  be  abdicating  its 
judicial  responsibilities,  were  it  to  do  so." 

In  1999  Lamberth  held  Babbitt  in  civil  contempt. 

A decade  ago.  Babbitt  was  nearly  nominated  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  by 
President  Clinton.  Environmentalists  protested  however,  saying  they  wanted 
Babbitt  an  avid  outdoor  lover,  to  be  considered  for  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  instead.  Babbitt,  however,  was  unable  to  fix  the  Indian  Trust 
problems  while  in  that  office. 

Last  fall  Lamberth  held  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  and  Interior 
Indian  Affairs  director  Neal  McCaleb  in  civil  contempt.  McCaleb,  in  charge 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  retired  recently  from  the  Interior 
Department . 

Lamberth  caused  a major  disruption  to  the  Interior  Department,  including 
its  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  in  December  2001  when  he  ordered  the 
department  to  shut  down  its  Internet  access.  He  was  concerned  the  system, 
which  handled  more  than  $500  million  a year  in  royalty  payments,  was 
venerable  to  computer  hackers. 

The  shutdown  caused  royalty  payments  to  the  Navajo  Reservation  to  cease, 
because  the  Interior  Department  relied  on  the  Internet  to  make  its 
payments . 

Internet  access  was  resumed  last  spring,  however,  royalty  payments  to 
his  chapter  members  have  yet  to  resume,  Garcia  said. 

Dim  Snyder:  jims@daily-times.com 

Bill  McAllister  contributed  to  this  story. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2002  MediaNews  Group,  Inc . /Farmington,  NM. 
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Crow  leader  urges  state  unity  for  all 
By  COURTNEY  LOWERY 
Gazette  State  Bureau 
January  24,  2003 

HELENA  - Crow  Chairman  Carl  Venne  urged  Montana  lawmakers  on  Thursday  to 
remember  three  words  on  a monument  dedicated  to  Indian  warriors  who  died 
at  the  Battle  of  the  Little  Bighorn  127  years  ago:  "Peace  through  unity." 

And  that  unity  may  include  tribal  support  for  natural  resource 
development  to  help  a state  in  economic  straits,  Venne  told  a joint 
session  of  the  House  and  Senate  at  the  biennial  State  of  the  Indian 
Nations  address. 

"Historically,  we  as  American  Indians  have  come  to  the  government  of 
Montana  asking  for  something.  Today  we  have  come  to  establish  a just 
dialogue,"  he  said.  "A  dialogue  in  which  we  bring  to  the  table  billions  of 
tons  of  low-sulfur  coal,  thousands  of  acre-feet  of  water,  millions  of 
board  feet  of  timber,  but  most  important,  we  bring  an  unlimited  supply  of 
manpower,  human  resources  waiting  to  be  developed." 

Venne  entered  the  joint  session  of  the  House  and  Senate  dressed  in  a 
business  suit,  amid  the  headdresses  of  fellow  councilmen  and  the  sounds  of 
drumming. 

His  message  was  simple:  The  problems  facing  Montana  and  its  lawmakers 
are  not  Indian  issues  or  non-Indian  issues,  they  are  Montana  issues. 


"One  hundred  and  twenty  seven  years  after  that  famous  battle,  we  unite 
as  Crow,  Cheyennes,  Assiniboines,  Gros  Ventre,  Salish,  Kootenai,  Chippewa, 
Cree,  Blackfeet  and  Lakota,  as  Montanans,  in  peace  with  Montanans  to  fight 
a different  kind  of  battle,"  he  said.  "A  battle  against  unemployment, 
against  budget  deficits,  against  drugs  and  alcohol  and  against  poverty." 

Venne  asked  to  mend  rifts  within  the  state  to  truly  solve  Montana's 
problems . 

"It  has  been  our  history  in  Montana  that  the  social,  economic  and  ethnic 
divisions  in  our  state  have  fought  and  competed  with  each  other,"  he  said. 
"We  have  fought  over  jurisdiction,  civil  and  collective  rights,  land 
ownership,  water  rights,  taxes  and  economic  development.  ... 

"We  ...  must  unite  our  people  as  allies." 

The  gallery  was  filled  with  people  from  Montana's  seven  Indian 
reservations,  but  the  most  were  Crow.  Two  buses  traveled  from  Crow  Agency 
on  Thursday  to  the  Capitol. 

Lawrence  Big  Hair  Dr.  was  among  the  Crow  tribal  members  who  escorted 
Venne  into  the  chambers. 

"It  was  excellent,"  Big  Hair  said  of  the  speech.  "It  was  high  grade, 
high  rate.  And  it  wasn't  just  for  Native  Americans.  He  didn't  forget  about 
the  veterans.  He  didn't  forget  about  the  farmers.  It  was  for  everybody." 
Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Smallpox  fears  stir  memories  of  heavy  toll  Indians  suffered 
By  DONNA  HEALY 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 
Danuary  25,  2003 

In  1781,  a band  of  Blackfeet  attacked  a Shoshone  camp  at  dawn.  When  they 
slashed  through  the  Shoshone  tents,  the  Blackfeet  war  cries  stopped. 

A Cree  Indian  named  Saukamappee,  who  lived  among  the  Piegan  Blackfeet, 
described  the  attack  in  the  midst  of  the  smallpox  epidemic  of  1781. 

"Our  eyes  were  appalled  with  terror;  there  was  no  one  to  fight  with  but 
the  dead  and  the  dying,  each  a mass  of  corruption,"  Saukamappee  told  a 
Canadian  fur  trapper. 

When  the  disease  infected  the  Blackfeet,  it  "spread  from  one  tent  to 
another  as  if  the  Bad  Spirit  carried  it."  One-third  of  Saukamappee ' s camp 
died . 

He  described  survivors  looking  for  other  bands:  "We  moved  about  to  find 
our  people,  it  was  no  longer  with  the  song  and  the  dance;  but  with  tears, 
shrieks,  and  howlings  of  despair  for  those  who  would  never  return  to  us." 

The  disease  described  as  "rotting  face"  decimated  families,  clans  and 
tribes  on  the  Northern  Plains. 

Native  Americans  were  so  susceptible  to  the  Old  World  disease  that,  in 
some  cases,  almost  everyone  took  sick  and  no  one  was  left  to  provide 
drinking  water  to  the  sick,  said  Elizabeth  A.  Fenn,  a historian  who  wrote 
"Pox  Americana:  The  Great  Smallpox  Epidemic  of  1775-82." 

In  Europe,  smallpox  was  endemic,  constantly  present.  Exposure  was  likely 
early  in  life,  and  some  adults  had  developed  a resistance.  Native 
Americans,  in  contrast,  had  no  history  of  exposure. 

Smallpox  epidemics  hit  Montana  tribes  in  waves,  said  Adrian  Heidenreich, 
professor  of  Native  American  Studies  at  Montana  State  University-Billings. 

The  earliest  documented  epidemic  struck  in  1780-1781. 

"The  speculation  is  that  as  many  as  half  the  Indians  in  the  region  may 
have  died.  It  was  major,  but  we  don't  know  the  exact  numbers,"  Heidenreich 
said . 


Fenn,  a historian  at  Duke  University,  theorizes  the  disease  moved  from 
Spanish  settlements  in  the  Southwest  to  the  Comanche  of  the  southern 
plains.  From  there,  it  may  have  passed  to  the  Shoshones. 

"The  Crow  may  have  spread  the  disease  by  picking  up  horses  from  the 
Shoshones  and  carrying  them  to  the  Mandan,"  Fenn  said.  She  admits  the 
evidence  to  back  her  theory  is  sketchy. 

One  fur-trade  era  explorer  describes  the  Crows  in  the  1790s  as  a tribe 
for  which  smallpox  was  a "most  Terrible"  affliction,  resulting  in  "a 
Mortality  as  frightful  as  Universal." 

The  second  epidemic  swept  across  Montana's  prairies  about  1800.  Although 
it  was  devastating,  the  historical  record  is  flimsy. 

In  1805,  the  Crow  told  a trapper  that  the  epidemic  caused  their 
population  to  fall  from  16,000  to  4,000.  The  trapper  knew  only  a few  words 
of  the  Crow  language,  and  the  count  may  have  included  some  other  tribes, 
Heidenreich  said. 

"It  was  pretty  devastating,  even  if  it  didn't  drop  them  from  16,000  to 
4,000,"  he  said. 

Another  epidemic,  in  1833,  is  thought  to  have  reduced  the  Crow 
population  from  800  lodges,  or  about  6,400  people,  to  360  lodges. 

By  the  time  Meriwether  Lewis  and  William  Clark  passed  through  Montana, 
smallpox  had  dramatically  altered  the  West. 

"From  the  time  they  left  the  Hidatsa  villages  in  North  Dakota,  they 
encountered  virtually  no  Indians  until  they  met  the  Shoshone  down  by 
Dillon,"  Fleidenreich  said. 

The  explorers  passed  recently  used  camps  of  Assiniboine  and  Gros  Ventre, 
but  didn't  make  contact  with  them. 

The  tribes,  their  populations  dramatically  reduced,  may  have  purposely 
avoided  contact,  Heidenreich  said. 

The  disease  also  upset  the  balance  of  power  between  tribes  on  the  Great 
Plains,  said  R.G.  Robertson,  the  Arizona-based  author  of  "Rotting  Face: 
Smallpox  and  the  American  Indian." 

"It  created  a power  vacuum  among  the  native  tribes  on  the  central  plains, 
" said  Robertson,  who  is  managing  editor  of  "True  West"  magazine. 

Whites  moving  into  Minnesota,  forced  the  Sioux  westward.  Initially,  the 
Sioux  were  held  back  by  the  Mandans,  Arikara  and  Hidatsas  along  the 
Missouri  River.  Smallpox  struck  the  three  village  tribes  in  1837-1838. 

Fur  trapper  Francis  Chardon's  journals  estimate  that  seven-eighths  of 
the  Mandan  and  half  of  the  Arikara  and  Hidatsa  died.  The  epidemic  that 
struck  in  1837  was  not  the  first  or  the  last  to  hit  Montana  tribes,  but  it 
was  the  most  well-documented  outbreak. 

In  1837,  smallpox  traveled  up  the  Missouri  River  on  the  St.  Peters,  an 
American  Fur  Co.  steamboat  carrying  trade  goods  from  St.  Louis.  When  the 
steamboat  landed  at  Fort  Union,  a post  at  the  junction  of  the  Missouri  and 
Yellowstone  rivers,  the  Assiniboine  were  stricken. 

Men  at  Fort  Union  tried  to  warn  the  Indians  to  stay  away,  said  Joseph 
McGeshick,  a Native  American  studies  professor  at  Fort  Peck  Community 
College.  They  ignored  the  warning  because  they  related  disease  to  bad  luck 
rather  than  viruses,  he  said. 

A badly  botched  effort  to  inoculate  people  using  live  virus  made  matters 
worse  at  Fort  Union.  Those  tending  to  the  sick  at  the  fort  could  do  little 
more  than  load  the  bodies  of  the  dead  onto  wagons  and  dump  them  in  the 
river,  said  Michael  Casler,  a park  ranger  at  Fort  Union  Trading  Post 
National  Historic  Site. 

From  Fort  Union,  a keel  boat  loaded  with  trade  goods  headed  up  river  and 
into  Blackfeet  country.  At  Fort  McKenzie,  located  near  the  present-day 
town  of  Fort  Benton,  the  trading  post's  leader,  Alexander  Culbertson, 
tried  to  warn  the  Blackfeet  of  the  epidemic. 

At  the  time,  several  thousand  Blackfeet  were  camped  around  Fort  McKenzie 
while  waiting  for  supplies,  Robertson  said.  The  Indians  thought  they  were 
being  cheated  and  demanded  their  supplies. 

After  the  epidemic  ran  its  course  at  the  fort,  Culbertson  rode  out  on 
the  prairie  to  see  what  had  happened,  said  Lesley  Wischmann,  a Wyoming 
writer  and  historian.  Wischmann  wrote  "Frontier  Diplomats:  The  Life  and 
Times  of  Alexander  Culbertson  and  Natoyist-siksina, " a book  about 
Culbertson  and  his  wife. 


When  he  rode  to  Three  Forks,  where  he  expected  the  Piegan  Blackfeet  to 
be  wintering,  Culbertson  saw  a village  of  100  tepees  was  absolutely  quiet, 
Wischmann  said.  Hundreds  of  corpses  lay  scattered  among  the  lodges.  Only 
two  old  women,  who  may  have  been  exposed  to  an  earlier  epidemic,  survived. 

"He  left  them  to  just  wail  among  this  horrible  scene  that  haunted  him 
the  rest  of  his  life,"  Wischmann  said.  Historians  have  estimated  the 
Blackfeet  lost  two-thirds  of  their  tribe  during  that  epidemic. 

Robertson  guesses  that  20,000  Native  Americans  died  from  smallpox  in 
1837-1838. 

Even  beyond  the  staggering  death  toll,  the  smallpox  epidemics  had 
profound  effects  on  the  tribes  of  the  Northern  Plains.  People  became 
demoralized;  they  lost  heart,  Heidenreich  said.  Some  saw  it  as  evidence 
that  the  Great  Spirit  had  turned  away  from  them.  They  were  suspicious  of 
other  tribes  and  of  white  people  for  causing  the  disease. 

Some  tribes  lost  a storehouse  of  knowledge  when  spiritual  and  religious 
leaders  died  from  the  disease. 

The  epidemics  may  have  speeded  up  their  conversion  to  Christianity, 
McGeshick  said. 

"When  you  see  your  whole  population  being  wiped  out,  your  medicine 
people,  your  healers  dying,  you're  not  going  to  have  much  faith  in  your 
system  anymore,"  he  said. 

After  the  epidemic  of  1850,  sporadic  smaller  smallpox  outbreaks  occurred 
frequently  into  the  early  20th  century. 

One  of  Montana's  saddest  episodes  occurred  in  January  of  1870,  when 
Major  Eugene  M.  Baker  led  an  attack  on  a Blackfeet  camp  on  the  Marias 
River.  Mistaking  a friendly  band  for  a hostile  one.  Baker's  men  massacred 
about  173  Blackfeet,  including  53  women  and  children. 

After  destroying  the  camp.  Baker's  troops  discovered  some  of  their 
captives  had  smallpox.  Fearing  that  his  men  would  be  exposed.  Baker  turned 
the  women  and  children  loose  in  the  bitter,  below-zero  cold. 

The  belief  that  whites  intentionally  contaminated  Montana's  Indian 
tribes  with  smallpox  is  widespread  among  Native  Americans.  But  historians 
maintain  there  is  no  historical  evidence  that  whites  intentionally 
infected  Indians  in  the  West  with  the  disease. 

The  one  documented  instance  of  intentional  transmission  was  during  the 
French  and  Indian  War,  when  infected  blankets  were  given  to  Indians  around 
Fort  Pitt  at  what  become  Pittsburgh,  Robertson  said.  Even  in  that  case, 
historians  dispute  whether  infected  blankets  were  actually  given  out  or 
whether  the  idea  was  just  discussed. 

Casler,  who  has  spent  14  years  researching  the  history  of  the  fur  trade, 
has  never  found  a documented  case  of  intentional  infection  in  the  West. 

"This  myth  that  the  fur  traders  perpetrated  smallpox  upon  the  tribes  of 
the  Upper  Missouri,  that  is  just  not  true,"  Casler  said.  "This  has  grown 
up  as  folklore,  perpetuated  from  generation  to  generation.  I've  never 
found  a documented  case  where  that  actually  happened." 

Because  they  were  trading  partners  and  because  many  of  the  fur-traders 
took  Indian  wives,  the  idea  of  intentional  infection  makes  no  sense, 

Casler  said. 

Because  the  belief  is  so  widespread  and  so  accepted,  people  think  it 
happened  all  the  time,  McGeshick  said.  Although  McGeshick  feels  certain 
there  were  undocumented  cases  of  intentional  exposure,  he  thinks  they  were 
perpetrated  by  the  British,  French  and  Spanish  before  the  Revolutionary 
War . 

Stories  connecting  Billings  to  the  smallpox  epidemics  invariably  mention 
Sacrifice  Cliff. 

According  to  one  major  Crow  version  of  the  legend,  two  Crow  warriors  who 
had  been  away,  came  back  to  find  the  people  in  camp  had  died  of  smallpox, 
said  Tim  McCleary,  the  department  head  of  general  studies  at  Little  Big 
Horn  College  at  Crow  Agency.  The  two  men,  distraught  by  the  deaths  of 
their  loved  ones,  blindfolded  their  gray  horse  and  rode  the  horse  over  the 
cliff. 

The  Crow  place  name  translates  as  "Where  the  Faded  Horse  Went  Down," 
McCleary  said.  Faded  can  be  translated  as  light-colored  or  gray. 

An  exaggerated  version,  claiming  the  suicide  of  many  warriors,  developed 
as  part  of  the  local  lore  of  Billings  during  the  1800s,  McCleary  said. 


Although  the  bluffs  now  known  as  Sacrifice  Cliff  are  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Yellowstone  River,  Crow  tradition  pinpoints  a cliff  above  what  is 
now  the  water-treatment  plant,  behind  MetraPark. 

Another  Billings  cliff  may  also  be  connected  to  a smallpox  outbreak.  The 
Crow  describe  the  high  cliff  along  Sixth  Avenue  North  near  Metra  as  "Where 
the  Children  Are  Buried,"  McCleary  said.  Some  say  smallpox  caused  the 
children's  deaths. 

A Crow  story  of  healing  describes  elders  sending  children  on  vision 
quests  to  seek  spiritual  helpers  in  the  fight  against  smallpox.  Some 
children  saw  handprint  pictographs  appear  on  rocks,  handprints  put  there 
by  the  spirits  of  children  who  had  died. 

The  children  were  given  a healing  medicine  to  take  back  to  their  tribe. 
Donna  Healy  may  be  reached  at  657-1292  or  dhealy@billingsgazette.com. 
Copyright  c.  2003  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Pueblo  Development  Projects  On  Track 
By  3ENNA  NARAN30,  The  New  Mexican 
January  22,  2003 

The  landscape  of  Pojoaque  keeps  changing. 

Last  July,  tribal  officials  announced  plans  to  improve  the  local  economy 
by  replacing  some  older  buildings  as  part  of  a $7  million  commercial- 
development  project  that  is  clearly  making  progress. 

The  tribe  secured  a $7  million  loan  for  commercial  development  last  year 
and  since  then,  construction  crews  finished  a travel  center  - now  open  for 
business  - and  are  working  on  other  buildings,  including  a judicial 
complex  and  an  industrial  park. 

Orlando  Romero,  tribal  real-estate  director,  said  construction  crews 
will  finish  the  judicial  complex  near  the  end  of  February  and  the 
industrial  park  will  be  done  within  the  next  six  weeks. 

The  new,  8, 600-square-foot  judicial  complex  is  near  the  tribe's  sports 
bar  and  will  provide  more  office  space  and  holding  cells  for  suspects,  but 
it  won't  provide  additional  jobs,  Romero  said. 

"The  size  alone  will  make  it  much  more  manageable,"  he  said. 

When  employees  move  to  the  new  complex,  Romero  said,  the  older  building 
will  be  razed. 

The  industrial  park  is  in  the  Jacona  area  and  will  span  11,600  square 
feet.  While  construction  on  the  building  is  near  completion,  Romero  said 
he  is  not  sure  what  businesses  it  will  house,  but  said  several  companies 
are  interested  in  leasing  space. 

Other  parts  of  the  building  will  be  used  for  storage  and  a new  computer 
center. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican. 
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Woven  in  tradition 

By  Valerie  Gritton/Staff  writer 

Danuary  23,  2003 

FARMINGTON  - For  decades  the  white  man's  civilization  has  tried  to  break 
the  spell  of  silence  many  Native  Americans  have  regarding  their  culture 
and  customs. 

For  some,  this  has  meant  trying  to  understand  sand  paintings  and  the 
woven  chants  depicted  in  those  paintings. 

"Everything  kind  of  ties  in  with  our  history,"  said  S.P.  Martinez,  a Din 
medicine  man  who  this  week  revealed  some  of  the  mystery  behind  the  Woven 
Chants  exhibit  now  on  display  at  the  Farmington  Museum. 

Martinez  spoke  to  a group  of  nearly  50  people  at  the  museum  Wednesday  in 
an  effort  to  open  a part  of  Native  American  history  that  he  said  has  been 
closed . 

"They  are  here  for  information,  to  tell  the  story,  the  history  of  our 
land  that  was  forgotten.  This  is  a culture.  This  is  information  that  is 
gathered  and  restored.  And  as  long  as  this  information  is  here,  it  won't 
be  forgotten,"  Martinez  said. 

Fie  said  he  was  given  the  gift  to  see  and  feel  the  supernatural  from  the 
spirits,  but  tried  to  run  away  from  his  calling  as  a medical  practitioner . 

"Practitioners  are  special  people  that  are  not  limited  healers  they 
address  everything,"  Martinez  said.  "Being  a medicine  man  you  encounter  a 
lot  of  different  ailments.  Everything  is  pretty  much  done  with  closed 
surgery.  They  use  the  spiritual  powers." 

Twenty  woven  chants  are  depicted  along  the  walls  of  the  museum,  which 
means  twenty  spiritual  ceremonies  are  going  on  at  the  same  time,  Martinez 
said . 

Not  only  are  the  chants  depicting  a ceremony,  they  tell  a story  of  the 
weaver. 

"It  gives  off  a lot  of  information.  It's  detailed  work.  The  weaver 
themselves,  they  have  exposed  what  has  been  prohibited,"  Martinez  said. 

For  audience  members,  given  the  opportunity  to  learn  about  the  chants 
meant  learning  more  about  their  culture. 

"With  me,  I wasn't  really  raised  traditionally,"  Sarah  Largo  said. 

She  attended  the  museum  program  "mainly  out  of  curiosity  and  to  try  and 
understand  what  the  signs  are  of  the  sand  paintings  and  chants." 

Largo  said  she  is  trying  to  understand  all  she  can  about  her  culture. 

Martinez  opened  his  discussion  with  a prayer  to  the  moon  spirit  and  an 
offering  of  corn  pollen.  He  said  corn  pollen,  among  other  ritual  offerings 
"opens  up  the  doors  to  communicate  with  the  holy  beings." 

Because  the  program  was  at  night,  the  moon  spirit  was  offered  the  prayer 

Martinez  told  audience  members  everything  begins  with  Native  American 
creation,  which  ties  in  with  the  sand  paintings. 

Each  sand  painting  depicts  the  four  directions.  East,  West,  South  and 
North,  and  each  direction  has  a color  code. 

Although  Martinez  did  not  go  into  too  much  detail  about  the  chants,  he 
said  some  depicted  a solstice  of  the  sun,  an  eclipse  or  a spiritual 
ceremony. 

"Everything  has  two  a male  and  a female,"  Martinez  said,  adding  that 
each  woven  chant  also  had  to  be  cleansed  after  completion. 

"If  these  drawings  were  put  on  the  rugs  without  being  cleansed,  then  the 
weaver  would  have  been  affected.  This  is  very  spiritual,"  he  said. 

The  museum  will  host  the  Woven  Chants  display  through  April  12. 

Valerie  Gritton:  valerieg@daily-times.com 

Copyright  c.  1999-2002  MediaNews  Group,  Inc . /Farmington,  NM. 
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Shoshones  Plan  to  Buy  'Sacred  Land' 

BY  KRISTEN  MOULTON 
Danuary  27,  2003 

PRESTON,  Idaho  --  For  the  first  time  since  soldiers  butchered  250 
Northwestern  Shoshones  along  the  Bear  River  140  years  ago,  descendants  of 
the  few  survivors  have  hope  of  reclaiming  their  graveyard. 

Thirty  acres  are  for  sale  in  the  heart  of  the  Bear  River  Massacre  site, 
and  the  Northwestern  Band  of  the  Shoshone  Nation,  which  is  launching  an 
ambitious  program  to  create  jobs  and  wealth,  may  finally  have  the  money  to 
buy  the  land. 

"That's  our  graveyard,"  says  Bruce  Parry,  the  tribe's  executive  director 
and  great-great-grandson  of  Chief  Sagwitch,  who  survived  the  Han.  29,  1863, 
attack  on  the  Indian  camp. 

"It's  a sacred  piece  of  land  and  we  should  own  it  as  a tribe,"  adds 
tribal  council  member  Guy  Martinez. 

Purchase  of  the  massacre  site  --  or  at  least  a small  portion  of  the  1, 

200  acres  of  cow  pasture  designated  as  a national  historic  landmark  by  the 
National  Park  Service  in  1990  --  is  one  of  many  goals  taking  shape  at  the 
tribe's  headquarters  in  Brigham  City. 

The  439-member  tribe,  nearly  invisible  to  the  rest  of  Utah  for  more  than 
a century,  has  plans  to  create  1,000  jobs  --  most  for  non-Indians  --  and  a 
bank  account  of  at  least  $25  million  within  four  years. 

With  that,  it  could  build  more  housing  for  its  low-income  members, 
improve  their  health  care,  bankroll  Shoshone  college  students,  and 
preserve  and  teach  the  Shoshones  language  and  culture.  Martinez  says  the 
government  funds  the  tribe  now  receives  are  too  limited  to  teach  something 
so  basic  as  how  to  tan  a hide. 

Patti  Timbimboo-Madsen,  the  tribe's  cultural  affairs  officer,  wants  the 
resources  to  teach  Shoshone  youngsters  traditional  singing  and  dancing  so 
they  can  transmit  the  tribe's  stories  to  their  own  children.  Shoshone 
History: 

The  tribe's  remarkable  story  was  little  known  to  the  outside  world  just 
25  years  ago,  when  historian  Brigham  Madsen  began  writing  its  history. 

The  Northwestern  Shoshones  in  the  1800s  roamed  with  the  seasons  in  four 
groups  of  300  or  400  people  from  the  Bear  Lake  Valley  to  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Great  Salt  Lake. 

The  Shoshones  --  including  other  tribes  to  the  north,  east  and  west  -- 
were  initially  friendly  to  the  pioneers  and  wagon  trains  along  the  Oregon 
and  California  trails  in  the  1840s,  but  friction  grew  as  their  game  was 
depleted  and  grazing  lands  were  fenced  in  and  plowed. 

Indians  enraged  by  killings  of  their  own  people  soon  began  raiding  wagon 
trains  to  steal  stock  and  food. 

By  early  1863,  a contingent  of  volunteer  soldiers  from  California,  led 
by  Col.  Patrick  E.  Connor,  was  at  Camp  Douglas  (it  became  Fort  Douglas  in 
1878)  in  Salt  Lake  City  and  determined  to  put  down  the  Indians  they 
thought  were  raiding  the  mail  wagons,  stealing  settlers'  stock  and 
attacking  miners  en  route  to  Montana  and  California. 

Connor  and  his  men  were  led  to  the  winter  camp  of  Chief  Bear  Hunter's 
band  and  a portion  of  Chief  Sagwitch 's  band  on  the  frigid  morning  of  Dan. 

29  by  famed  Mormon  scout  Orrin  Porter  Rockwell. 

What  began  as  a pitched  battle  with  a few  braves  --  14  soldiers  were 
killed  at  the  start  --  became  a wholesale  slaughter  as  the  soldiers 
torched  70  tepees,  burned  food  supplies,  raped  women,  bashed  the  heads  of 
babies  against  the  frozen  snow,  and  shot  Shoshones  as  they  fled  into  the 
icy  Bear  River  seeking  refuge,  Madsen  says. 

By  day's  end,  between  250  and  300  Indians  were  dead,  which  historians 
say  makes  it  the  bloodiest  massacre  to  occur  in  the  far  West.  Eighteen 
soldiers  died,  some  several  days  after  the  massacre. 

Those  Shoshones  who  survived  fled  on  foot  or  horseback  and  hid  in  the 
hillside  brush  or  under  the  river's  banks. 

The  soldiers  "just  left  the  [Shoshone]  bodies  to  the  wolves,"  Madsen 
says . 

Mormon  settlers  helped  carry  away  the  wounded  soldiers,  whom  they  nursed 
in  their  homes.  The  settlers  later  took  in  a few  Shoshone  women  and 


children  who  survived  the  attack. 

But  the  prevailing  sentiment  among  the  settlers  was  that  the  massacre 
had  been  an  act  of  God  to  take  care  of  their  pesky  problem  --  Indians  who 
expected  the  newcomers  to  share  the  bounty  from  their  fledgling  farms. 

Sagwitch,  who  fled  the  massacre  on  horseback  with  a bullet  wound  to  his 
hand,  continued  to  lead  his  vastly  smaller  group.  He  was  at  first  angry 
with  the  Mormon  settlers  and  took  part  in  raids  in  Cache  and  Box  Elder 
counties . 

The  Bear  River  Massacre  essentially  ended  Indian  hostility  in  the  region. 
Many  of  the  survivors  succumbed  to  government  pressure  to  move  to  the 
Shoshone-Bannock  reservation  north  of  Pocatello  at  Fort  Hall. 

But  not  Sagwitch.  LDS  Conversion: 

In  the  years  after  his  band  was  nearly  annihilated,  Sagwitch 
increasingly  turned  to  the  settlers  to  feed  his  starving  band,  and,  a 
decade  after  the  massacre,  led  the  way  into  The  Church  of  lesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints.  By  the  time  he  died  more  than  a decade  after  that,  he 
was  an  elder  with  temple  endowments. 

He  was  the  last  chief.  Parry  says.  "The  bishop  became  more  important 
than  the  chief  after  that." 

On  one  day  in  the  1870s,  some  300  Shoshones  were  baptized  in  the  waters 
of  the  Bear  River  near  present-day  Elwood,  southeast  of  Tremonton,  says 
Timbimboo-Madsen,  a descendant  of  Sagwitch. 

The  Northwestern  Mormon  Shoshones  settled  at  Washakie,  two  miles  south 
of  the  Idaho  border  in  the  Malad  Valley.  There  the  church  established  a 
community  center,  school  and  church  and  taught  the  Indians  to  farm. 

"We  even  had  the  Harlem  Globetrotters  visit,"  says  Timbimboo-Madsen. 

Sagwitch' s grandson  and  Parry's  grandfather,  Moroni  Timbimboo,  became 
the  first  Indian  bishop  in  the  LDS  Church,  presiding  over  the  Washakie 
Ward . 

The  band  had  grown  to  300  or  400  by  the  1940s,  but  World  War  II  proved 
to  be  the  undoing  of  the  Washakie  community. 

Many  of  the  young  men  enrolled  in  the  armed  services,  and  their  parents 
and  siblings  moved  to  Davis  and  Weber  counties  to  work  for  Hill  Field  (now 
Hill  Air  Force  Base)  and  military  contractors. 

"They  just  went  to  work  and  kind  of  mixed  in  with  the  white  population," 
historian  Madsen  says. 

They  never  went  back  to  Washakie,  and  by  the  mid-1960s,  only  a few 
families  remained  in  the  decaying  community.  The  LDS  Church,  unaware  that 
people  still  lived  there,  decided  to  sell  the  land  and  bulldozed  and 
burned  the  few  remaining  structures  while  the  residents  were  away. 

What  little  remained  of  a home  for  the  Northwest  Band  went  up  in  smoke. 

Parry,  a retired  Davis  County  high  school  teacher  who  was  Utah  director 
of  Indian  affairs  beginning  in  1971,  went  with  some  of  the  tribal  council 
to  the  LDS  Church,  seeking  redress,  as  some  of  the  land  sold  by  the  church 
rightfully  belonged  to  Indian  families  who  had  never  recorded  the  deeds. 

The  church  in  turn  bought  184  acres  west  of  the  old  town  site  and  gave 
it  to  the  Northwest  Band. 

Today,  that  184  acres  which  surrounds  the  old  Washakie  cemetery  is  the 
tribe's  only  land,  a so-called  reservation  of  tall  grass,  sagebrush, 
rattlesnakes  and  hawks.  The  tribe  leases  it  out  for  cattle  grazing. 

The  only  structure  is  a well  house  built  a couple  of  years  ago,  next  to 
the  cemetery  where  Sagwitch  and  more  than  200  of  his  band  are  buried. 

Lost  Culture: 

Timbimboo-Madsen  says  the  Northwestern  Shoshones  who  threw  in  their  lot 
with  the  LDS  Church  have  assimilated  to  the  point  that  the  Shoshone 
culture  has  suffered. 

"We've  always  been  here.  We  never  went  away,"  she  says.  "But  we 
acculturated  too  good." 

Perhaps  that  is  one  reason  for  the  tribe's  obscurity,  even  in  Utah. 

Brigham  Madsen  recalls  that  when  he  became  the  official  historian  to 
help  the  Shoshone-Bannock  with  land  claims  in  the  1970s,  a Utah  junior 
high  textbook  did  not  even  mention  the  Northwestern  Shoshones. 

Even  today,  he  says,  the  Shoshones  are  always  mentioned  last  in  any 
listing  of  Utah's  Indian  tribes. 

But  after  his  books  The  Northern  Shoshoni  in  1980  and  The  Shoshoni 


Frontier  and  the  Bear  River  Massacre  in  1985,  awareness  grew. 

Before,  the  1863  slaughter  had  always  been  described  as  a "battle,"  much 
to  the  outrage  of  the  Shoshones. 

The  Daughters  of  the  Utah  Pioneer  markers  installed  at  the  massacre  site 
in  1932  and  1953  refer  to  the  Shoshone  women  and  children  as  "combatants" 
and  depict  the  soldiers  as  valiant. 

Madsen's  books  were  instrumental  to  a small  group  of  history  buffs  in 
the  Preston  area,  who  began  in  the  late  1980s  enlisting  the  help  of  county 
commissioners  and  the  Idaho  Legislature  to  recognize  the  massacre  for  what 
it  was. 

Allie  Hansen,  the  only  remaining  active  member  of  the  group,  persuaded 
the  National  Park  Service  to  designate  the  Bear  River  Massacre  site  as  a 
historic  landmark  in  1990. 

She  still  hopes  to  persuade  Congress  to  follow  the  Park  Service's 
recommendation  to  make  it  a historic  site.  A study  eight  years  ago 
recommended  spending  $14  million  to  buy  124  acres  and  build  a visitors 
center. 

U.S.  Sen.  Larry  Craig,  R-Idaho,  has  declined  to  introduce  the 
legislation  because  of  a backlog  of  national  park  infrastructure  needs. 

"He  says,  'I'll  become  more  interested  if  you  can  get  your  local  people 
interested, ' " Hansen  says.  "We  have  done  everything  we  know  how  on  our 
own . " 

If  the  tribe  is  able  to  buy  the  massacre  site,  it  could  possibly  work 
with  the  Park  Service  to  preserve  and  promote  it,  Martinez  and  Parry  say. 

"We'd  prefer  to  own  it,"  Parry  says.  "We  want  it  protected  and  we  want 
people  to  know  about  it,  whether  it's  the  National  Park  Service  or  us." 

There  was  a time  when  members  of  the  tribe  wanted  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Park  Service  focus  on  their  massacre  site.  They  didn't  want  whites 
profiting  from  their  ancestors'  blood. 

"All  those  guys  have  died,"  Parry  says.  "They  were  against  everything." 
Economic  Development: 

The  tribal  council  elected  four  years  ago  and  up  for  election  again  in 
April  --  Chairwoman  Gwen  Davis,  Helen  Davis,  Leland  Pubigee,  Tommy  Pacheco, 
Shane  Warner,  Ivan  Wongan,  and  Martinez  --  is  charting  a new  course. 

A year  ago,  they  created  a separate  economic  development  company  that  is 
run  by  Parry,  Wongan  and  Ion  Warner,  but  insulated  from  the  tribal  and 
familial  politics  that  frustrated  past  attempts  to  modernize. 

"We  realize  that  business  and  politics  don't  mix,"  says  Parry,  who  has  a 
master's  degree  in  business  from  the  University  of  Utah.  The  board  of  the 
company  can  be  removed  only  by  a unanimous  vote  of  the  tribal  council. 

The  company  is  working  with  Gov.  Mike  Leavitt's  SmartSite  program  to 
create  jobs  and  has  teamed  up  with  a Logan  company  to  seek  technology 
contracts . 

The  company  also  has  contracted  with  an  international  training  company 
that  helps  Indian  companies  get  federal  contracts. 

Many  contracts  set  aside  5 percent  for  Indian  contractors,  but  there  are 
few  bidders. 

"We  are  leaving  millions  and  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  untapped," 
Parry  says. 

At  present,  the  company  is  considering  bidding  on  a $25  million  contract 
to  refurbish  hospitals  and  Indian  clinics  in  New  Mexico. 

It  would  have  to  hire  construction  professionals  if  it  got  the  project, 
as  it  would  have  to  hire  technology  experts  to  help  with  any  call  center 
or  other  high-tech  contracts. 

The  tribe  is  also  talking  with  other  tribes  around  the  country  about 
building  travel  plazas  and  is  determined  to  build  one  near  the  Utah-Idaho 
border  along  Interstate  15,  Parry  says.  Because  a tribe  does  not  have  to 
pay  state  gasoline  taxes,  it  can  make  a hefty  profit  on  gas. 

The  Northwestern  Shoshones  are  looking  at  property  in  Idaho,  where  the 
travel  plaza  would  have  the  legal  right  to  some  types  of  gambling. 

"At  some  point  in  the  future,  we'll  talk  about"  gambling.  Parry  says. 

The  existing  184-acre  reservation  could  accommodate  a fuel-tank  farm  and 
possibly  a housing  subdivision  under  the  new  vision,  which  Parry  admits  is 
ambitious.  Tribal  leaders  are  even  exploring  the  use  of  the  warm  springs 
under  the  ground  as  a possible  crayfish  farm. 


The  vision  might  provide  jobs  for  the  30  or  40  tribal  members  who  need 
work,  but  most  do  not.  Three-fourths  of  the  members  live  from  the 
Blackfoot,  Idaho,  area  to  Salt  Lake  City.  The  rest  are  scattered  all  over 
the  country. 

The  real  gain,  as  tribal  council  members  see  it,  will  be  in  the  bank 
accounts  that  can  help  Shoshones  prosper  and  perpetuate  their  culture. 

"In  three  or  four  years,  we're  going  to  have  a bank  account  of  $25 
[million]  to  $30  million.  And  that's  being  conservative.  It's  not  a matter 
of  if,  it's  a matter  of  when,"  says  Parry,  63,  who  intends  to  retire  again 
to  the  golf  course  once  the  tribe  reaches  its  goals. 

Martinez  says  there  is  still  some  tension  between  the  old  ways  and  the 
new  headlong  move  into  business. 

"They  want  to  make  sure  the  culture  is  preserved,  that  we  don't  turn  our 
backs  on  bead  work  and  concentrate  purely  on  computer  programs,"  says 
Martinez,  28. 

"But  we  would  like  to  be  recognized  in  some  way,  rather  than  for  being 
the  ghost  Indian  tribe." 
kmoulton@sltrib.com 
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'Lack  of  leadership,  not  audit  request, 
is  reason  for ...  removal  as  Chairman' 

January  24,  2003 

(Following  is  a verbatim  text  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribal  Business  Council's 
statement  to  the  public  on  Tuesday,  Ian.  21,  that  they  submitted  for 
publication,  -ed.) 

A lack  of  leadership  which  was  resulting  in  the  inability  of  the 
Blackfeet  Tribal  Business  Council  to  carry  out  their  responsibilities,  and 
not  his  request  for  an  audit,  was  the  reason  the  Tribal  Council  voted  to 
remove  William  Allen  Talks  About  as  Chairman  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribal 
Business  Council. 

Leases  which  affected  individual  Tribal  members  were  not  being  signed. 
Resolutions  passed  by  the  majority  of  the  Tribal  Council  were  not  being 
signed  and  meetings  dominated  by  demands  that  the  Robinson  & Associates 
agreement  be  approved,  are  among  the  leadership  concerns  which  brought  the 
issue  to  a head. 

Under  Talks  About ' s direction  as  Chairman,  the  Tribal  Council  members 
voting  for  his  removal  felt  that  the  Council  had  met  almost  continuously 
for  the  past  six  months  and  accomplished  very  little.  Instead,  meetings 
were  dominated  by  demands  that  the  Robinson  agreement  be  approved. 

And  when  the  Council  did  take  action  that  Talks  About  did  not  agree  with, 
he  would  often  try  to  block  or  hold  the  action  by  refusing  to  sign  off. 

In  the  Blackfeet  governmental  system,  the  Chairman  of  the  Tribal  Council 
is  just  one  of  nine  equals.  The  Chairman  does  not  have  veto  power,  nor 
does  he  have  the  authority  to  commit  the  Tribe  to  contracts  or  agreements 
on  his  own.  Under  the  Tribal  Constitution,  the  Chairman's  only  power  is  to 
preside  over  meetings. 

The  Tribal  Council  acts  as  a body  under  the  Tribal  Constitution.  Once 
the  Council  has  acted,  that  action  is  binding  on  all  the  Tribal  Council 
members;  including  the  Chairman. 

The  disruption  in  Tribal  government  caused  by  the  backers  of  the 
Robinson  agreement  is  reminiscent  of  the  time  when  the  Blaze  issues 
dominated  the  Tribe.  Trying  to  prevent  a replay  of  William  Aubrey's 
efforts  to  dominate  the  Reservation  or  of  the  Tiretec  fiasco  was  important 


to  the  Council  members  who  took  the  action  on  Talks  About. 

Contrary  to  Talks  About' s claims  that  the  removal  action  was  illegal  or 
improper,  the  Tribal  Constitution  and  past  precedent  support  the  Council's 
action . 

Meetings  and  actions  of  the  Tribal  Council  are  governed  by  Article  V of 
the  By-laws  of  the  Blackfeet  Constitution.  Article  V of  the  By-laws  is 
divided  into  three  sections.  Section  1 deals  with  when  meetings  are  held; 
Section  2 addresses  how  many  members  of  the  Council  must  be  present  to 
have  a legal  meeting  and  transact  business;  and  Section  3 deals  with  how 
Council  decisions  are  made. 

Under  Section  3,  assuming  that  at  least  a quorum  (which  is  six  members) 
is  present,  a simple  majority  can  transact  business.  However,  to  rescind  a 
former  action  of  the  Council,  six  members  (or  2/3  of  the  entire  Council) 
must  vote  to  do  so.  This  does  not  mean  that  all  Council  must  be  present. 

Tribal  Documents  has  confirmed  that  past  precedent  has  been  that  the 
Tribal  Council  has  rescinded  prior  actions  with  six  members  voting  to  do 
so,  even  through  the  entire  Council  was  not  present.  The  current  Council 
has  also  followed  this  approach. 

Mr.  Talks  About  was  aware  of  the  meeting  on  Dan.  10,  and  the  motion  for 
his  removal  had  been  on  the  floor  since  October.  The  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  has  now  confirmed  that  the  Tribal  Council  acted  legally  in 
removing  Talks  About  as  Tribal  Council  Chairman. 

Finally,  the  Tribal  Council  adamantly  denies  Mr.  Talks  About's  assertion 
that  the  reason  for  his  removal  was  his  call  for  an  independent  audit. 

As  a member  of  the  Tribal  Council,  Mr.  Talks  About  is  still  free  to  meet 
with  anyone  he  feels  appropriate  and  to  report  any  wrongdoing.  In  fact, 
the  recent  prosecutions  of  former  Tribal  employees  were  generated  as  the 
result  of  reports  initially  made  by  individual  Tribal  Council  members. 

The  Tribe  has  an  annual  audit  mandated  by  both  federal  law  and  the 
Tribal  Charter.  Under  the  Tribal  Charter  that  audit  (as  are  the  Tribe's 
daily  financial  records)  is  open  to  view  by  every  Tribal  member.  Indeed, 
tribal  members  have  used  this  process  to  watchdog  Tribal  finances  in  the 
past . 

Rather  than  trying  to  stop  any  investigation,  the  Tribal  Council  has 
contacted  the  FBI  and  offered  to  be  interviewed  and  fully  cooperate  in  any 
investigation . 

Otherwise  the  Tribal  Council  believes  that  Talks  About  acted 
irresponsibly  in  making  allegations  without  at  least  advising  the  rest  of 
the  Council  or  allowing  them  to  view  any  evidence  which  he  believed 
represented  wrongdoing. 

False  allegations  by  a Housing  employee  in  the  recent  past  resulted  in 
hundreds  of  man  hours,  thousands  of  dollars  and  tremendous  resources  being 
wasted  responding  to  grand  jury  investigations. 

While  actual  wrongdoing  can  never  be  condoned,  false  allegations  rooted 
in  jealously  or  "sour  grapes"  are  just  as  damaging  to  the  Tribe. 

Lastly,  the  Council  reminds  everyone  that  those  supported  the  Robinson 
agreement  and  who  are  now  attacking  the  Council,  had  their  own  personal 
interests  at  stake.  One  individual  wanted  the  Council  to  buy  his  land  at 
grossly  inflated  prices  and  he  wanted  the  Council  to  settle  a dispute 
which  he  had  with  Blackfeet  Housing  by  paying  him  $80,000.  The  Tribal 
Council  refused  to  do  either. 

It  is  the  position  of  the  Tribal  Council  members  who  removed  Mr.  Talks 
About  as  Chairman  of  the  Tribal  Council,  that  when  he  is  accusing  others 
of  wrongdoing  or  illegal  meetings,  he  needs  to  carefully  consider  his  own 
conduct.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Tribal  dollars  have  been  given  away  in 
meetings  where  there  was  no  48-hour  notice  and  proper  procedure  was  not 
followed.  He  (Talks  About)  presided  over  these  meetings  as  Chairman. 

Hatred,  jealousy  and  bitterness  are  the  true  enemies  of  our  people. 

These  are  not  traditional  values  of  the  Blackfeet  people.  Yet  hatred, 
jealousy  and  bitterness  are  at  work  as  Mr.  Talks  About's  supporters  make 
up  outrageous,  cowardly  lies  aimed  at  destroying  the  character  and 
reputation  of  anyone  who  opposes  them. 

With  respect  to  Mr.  Talks  About's  tenure  as  former  Chairman  of  the 
Blackfeet  Tribal  Business  Council,  what's  done  is  done,  and  now  it  is  time 
to  move  on.  The  Tribal  Council  does  not  have  the  time  or  energy  to  waste 


on  negative  values  like  hate,  jealousy  and  bitterness.  Nor  does  it  have 
time  to  waste  addressing  Mr.  Talks  About' s hurt  feelings. 

It's  time  to  address  the  many  important  issues  facing  the  Blackfeet 
Nation  and  its  people,  and  those  important  issues  facing  Indian  country  as 
a whole.  It's  time  to  unite  as  a Tribal  Council  and  as  a people  and  move 
forward . 
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7 Indian  legislators  focus  on  issues  important  to  tribes 
By  SHAWN  WHITE  WOLF 
Helena  Independent  Record 
Danuary  24,  2003 

The  growing  influence  of  American  Indians  on  the  Montana  political  scene 
is  apparent  this  Legislative  session.  Seven  American  Indian  legislators,  a 
record  number,  serve  and  a record  amount  of  legislation  that  would  affect 
American  Indians  is  under  consideration. 

In  response  to  this  relatively  recent  growth,  many  tribal  and  urban 
Indian  community  leaders  had  high  hopes  Thursday  for  the  annual  State  of 
the  Indian  Nations  address  before  a joint  meeting  of  the  House  and  Senate. 

The  address  was  presented  by  Fort  Belknap  Tribes  President  Benjamin 
Speak  Thunder  and  Crow  Tribal  President  Carl  Venne. 

All  seven  American  Indian  representatives  were  in  attendance.  Rep. 
Veronica  Small-Eastman,  D-Lodge  Grass,  and  Rep.  Donathan  Windy  Boy,  D-Box 
Elder,  are  two  of  the  newest  American  Indian  legislators.  The  other 
legislators  are  Sen.  Gerald  Pease,  D-Lodge  Grass,  Rep.  Carol  Duneau,  D- 
Browning,  Rep.  Norma  Bixby,  D-Lame  Deer,  Rep.  Doey  Dayne,  D-Arlee,  and  Rep 
Frank  Smith,  D-Poplar. 

All  have  been  busy  during  the  first  weeks  of  the  session.  According  to 
the  legislative  automated  workflow  system,  more  than  171  pieces  of 
legislation  that  will  affect  Montana's  American  Indians  - the  number  is 
growing  - are  either  in  draft  stages  or  assigned  bill  numbers. 

The  American  Indian  legislators  are  not  carrying  all  these  bills.  But 
Duneau  is  carrying  at  least  17  pieces  of  legislation,  including  House  Bill 
26  - a mandate  to  place  an  American  Indian  on  the  state  parole  board  - and 
a joint  resolution  to  study  dropout  issues  with  regard  to  Indian  students. 
The  system  also  showed  Dayne  sponsoring  more  than  10  pieces  of  legislation 

Some  of  the  bills  address  aid  for  schools  and  clarify  ethnic,  cultural 
and  religious  maintenance  in  children  removed  from  homes.  Others  include  a 
ban  on  minors  in  establishments  serving  alcohol  and  an  increase  in 
penalties  for  serving  alcohol  to  minors. 

Duneau  is  sponsoring  a joint  resolution  to  address  the  high  dropout 
rates  among  American  Indian  students  in  high  schools  throughout  Montana. 
The  American  Indian  rate  is  three  times  that  of  non-Indian  students. 

"This  is  a very  important  issue  in  education  and  we  need  to  find  some 
solutions,"  Duneau  said.  "I  am  advocating  for  new  strategies  for  our 
schools  - prevention  programs  are  great  and  needed  but  are  long-term  and 
there  are  many  students  leaving  today,  yesterday  and  probably  tomorrow 
from  our  schools." 

Andrew  Huff,  a newly  elected  board  member  at  the  Helena  Indian  Alliance 
and  attorney  for  the  Indian  Law  Resource  Center,  said  tribes  will  benefit 
by  having  American  Indians  there  to  respond  when  the  state  government 
tries  to  exercise  its  power  over  tribal  sovereignty  or  government. 

"The  biggest  impact  will  be  the  Indian  legislators  having  the 
opportunity  to  educate  other  lawmakers  about  Indian  issues  and  the 


importance  of  state  government  respecting  tribal  sovereignty/'  Huff  said. 

Jonathan  Windy  Boy  said  that  the  top  issues  surround  economic 
development  and  health  and  human  services.  Unemployment  rates  on 
reservations  range  from  37  to  85  percent,  according  to  tribal  statistics. 

Tribal  leaders  said  another  big  issue  for  American  Indians  statewide  is 
the  attempt  by  the  Republican  leadership  to  prevent  a proposed  legislative 
redistricting  plan  from  becoming  law.  The  plan  would  establish  a record 
nine  majority  American  Indian  voting  districts. 

"We  have  a Republican  leadership  who  is  willing  to  disregard  the  Montana 
Constitution  in  order  to  deprive  Montana's  Indian  people  of  our  voting 
rights,"  said  Northern  Cheyenne  President  Geri  Small. 

American  Indians  on  the  Fort  Peck,  Fort  Belknap,  Blackfeet,  Flathead, 
and  Rocky  Boy  reservations  would  benefit  from  the  new  plan  because  it  adds 
a new  House  District  and  two  new  Senate  Districts  in  their  areas. 

"For  20  years  we  have  fought  to  enforce  our  federal  voting  rights," 

Rocky  Boy  Chairman  Alvin  Windy  Boy  said.  "For  the  first  time  in  Montana 
history,  the  proposed  redistricting  plan  would  grant  Indians  proportional 
representation.  It's  about  time." 

However,  the  American  Indian  legislators  said  if  proposals  like  HB  309  - 
which  would  reduce  the  allowed  population  deviation  between  districts  and 
let  the  secretary  of  state  reject  the  plan  if  it  doesn't  meet  that 
standard  - pass,  American  Indian  voters  will  have  much  less  of  a chance 
electing  candidates  of  their  choice. 

"My  opponent  didn't  even  come  onto  my  reservation,  he  just  put  a sign  on 
the  road  near  the  reservation  border,"  Bixby  said  Friday  in  a hearing  on 
the  bill  in  the  State  Administration  Committee. 

Other  measures  that  affect  American  Indian  Montanans  have  already  begun 
to  be  addressed  in  the  Legislature. 

One  example  is  House  Bill  64,  introduced  by  Rep.  Stan  Fisher,  R-Bigfork, 
regarding  the  1999  creation  of  the  State-Tribal  Economic  Development 
Commission.  The  bill  was  heard  last  week  in  the  House  Appropriations 
Committee  and  was  tabled.  It  would  have  transferred  the  remaining  $153,000 
of  the  State-Tribal  Economic  Development  Commission's  funding  to  the  state 
general  fund.  The  Montana-Wyoming  Tribal  Leaders  Council,  which  represents 
tribal  governments  throughout  Montana,  told  legislators  they  didn't 
support  the  bill. 

The  Montana-Wyoming  Tribal  Leaders  Council  is  made  up  of  nine  federally 
recognized  tribal  governments  and  one  formally  recognized  Montana  tribe  in 
both  states.  Northern  Cheyenne  President  Geri  Small  is  the  council's 
current  chairwoman. 

Many  American  Indian  leaders  see  the  legislators'  perspective  as  an 
important  part  of  the  debate  at  the  Capitol. 

"The  Indian  legislators  will  bring  more  awareness  to  concerns  on 
reservations  such  as  in  the  areas  of  health  and  social,  like  mortality 
rates  for  Indian  children,  high  rates  of  diabetes,  and  economic 
disparities  on  reservation  lands,"  said  Daniel  Pocha,  chairman  of  the 
Helena  Indian  Alliance  Board  of  Directors. 

Henrietta  Mann,  a Southern  Cheyenne,  taught  at  the  University  of  Montana 
for  29  years,  then  took  over  the  Native  Studies  Program  at  Montana  State 
University  in  2000.  Mann  said  Juneau's  leadership  is  a great  value  for 
American  Indians. 

"Montana  is  a politically  progressive  state,"  Mann  said.  "The  Indian 
legislators  look  at  economic  and  natural  resources,  like  the  coal-bed 
methane,  but  they  want  to  maintain  our  sacred  grounds,  also." 

Another  Helenan,  Daniel  Fox,  a grant  writer  and  communications 
consultant,  appealed  to  the  idea  of  having  a greater  voice  for  the  less 
fortunate  population  throughout  Montana. 

"Having  an  increased  number  of  Indian  legislators  will  certainly  help 
Montana's  Indian  population  by  giving  them  a voice  in  policy  and  decision 
making,  but  those  benefits  clearly  extend  to  Montana's  low  income  and 
working  poor  as  well,"  Fox  said. 

=====  RELATED  SIDEBAR  =======  RELATED  SIDEBAR  =======  RELATED  SIDEBAR  ==== 

THE  NUMBERS 

The  2000  U.S.  Census  shows  Montana  with  an  estimated  56,000  tribal 
Indians,  representing  6.2  to  7 percent  of  the  about  900,000  Montanans. 


Since  1933,  19  American  Indians  have  served  in  Montana's  state 
legislatures.  Of  that  number,  17  (or  89  percent)  have  been  Democrats. 

In  2001,  The  National  Conference  of  State  Legislatures  reported  46 
American  Indian  legislators  nationwide.  Alaska  was  first  with  12,  Montana 
had  six.  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  each  had  five,  and  Oklahoma  and  South 
Dakota  had  four.  Altogether,  American  Indians  were  represented  in  14  of 
the  50  states. 

In  2001,  Montana  represented  13  percent  of  the  46  American  Indians 
serving  in  state  legislatures. 

The  NCSL  doesn't  yet  have  a complete  count  of  2003  American  Indian 
legislators.  However,  five  states  have  reported:  Alaska,  with  10;  Montana 
7;  New  Mexico,  4;  Colorado,  4;  and  Arizona,  3.  Oklahoma  and  South  Dakota 
have  not  filed  reports. 

Of  those  28  American  Indian  legislators  who  responded,  79  percent  were 
Democrats . 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Lost  tribes 

The  U.S.  government  promised  to  provide  American  Indians  with  health  care 

but  underfunding  is  jeopardizing  the  system  --  and  patients'  lives 

By  Matt  Kelley 

The  Associated  Press 

Danuary  27,  2003 

ADA,  Okla.  - A nurse-midwife  pulled  a limp  and  blue  Tyler  Bryant  Tipton 
into  the  world  at  an  American  Indian  hospital  that  wasn't  ready  for  him. 

The  midwife  used  a suction  cup  device  to  help  pull  Tyler  out  of  his 
mother,  tugging  so  hard  that  the  cup  popped  off  twice  and  she  fell  back 
against  the  wall.  Once  Tyler  was  delivered,  nurses  and  doctors  couldn't 
find  an  infant-sized  breathing  mask,  and  a worker  sent  to  find  one  came 
back  with  an  adult-sized  mask  instead. 

Tyler  has  cerebral  palsy.  A medical  expert  hired  by  the  Tipton  family 
concluded  this  condition  was  caused  by  a string  of  mistakes  at  his  1997 
birth.  If  the  midwife  had  called  a doctor  to  perform  a Caesarean  section, 
Tyler  probably  would  not  have  had  brain  damage.  Dr.  Dohn  R.  Marshall 
concluded . 

The  government  has  since  paid  the  family  $5.3  million. 

"It  makes  you  wonder  why  nothing's  been  done,"  said  Tyler's  mother. 
Misty  Tipton.  "They're  just  damaging  babies.  It  seems  like  they  would  do 
something  about  it." 

An  Associated  Press  analysis  of  court  and  government  records  and 
interviews  with  outside  experts,  agency  officials  and  patients  found 
problems  like  the  Tiptons'  at  facilities  run  by  the  Indian  Health  Service 
the  federal  agency  that  provides  health  care  for  American  Indians. 

Although  American  Indians  get  more  services  than  uninsured  Americans, 
IHS  care  has  been  called  substandard  by  federal  judges  and  is  usually  les 
comprehensive  than  what  privately  insured  Americans  receive. 

IHS  officials  acknowledge  the  shortcomings,  but  say  their  agency  has 
helped  American  Indians  make  dramatic  health  gains  in  recent  decades. 

"We're  way  underfunded,"  said  Dr.  Craig  Vanderwagen,  the  agency's  chief 
medical  officer.  "But  we  do  well  with  what  we  have." 

What  the  IHS  had  in  2002  was  a budget  of  $2.9  billion,  although  not  all 
of  that  budget  went  for  patient  care. 

While  health  care  for  the  general  population  averages  $3,800  per  person 
a year,  the  IHS  provides  about  $1,300  per  person  for  American  Indians. 


The  IHS  really  needs  about  $15  billion  a year  to  adequately  serve 
American  Indian  health  needs,  said  Dr.  Michael  Trujillo,  the  agency's  head 

The  Associated  Press  examined  hundreds  of  government  documents, 
interviewed  dozens  of  people  in  13  states  and  visited  American  Indian 
communities  in  New  Mexico,  Oklahoma  and  South  Dakota.  Among  the  findings: 

- At  least  21  of  the  more  than  900  doctors  who  have  worked  for  the  IHS  in 
the  past  six  years  have  been  punished  by  state  medical  boards,  AP  found 
when  checking  disciplinary  records.  The  medical  boards,  which  are 
independent  of  the  IHS,  punished  the  doctors  for  administrative,  ethical 
or  competence  problems,  including  chronic  drug  abuse,  negligence  involving 
patient  deaths  and  sexual  misconduct  with  patients.  About  2.6  percent  of 
the  IHS  doctors  have  been  sanctioned  --  more  than  four  times  the  average 
for  the  federal  government,  and  the  highest  of  any  federal  agency  that 
employs  doctors. 

- Since  1997,  16  of  the  49  IHS  hospitals  have  been  cited  as  among  the 
worst  in  the  nation  on  at  least  one  quality  criterion  by  the  Joint 
Commission  on  Accreditation  of  Healthcare  Organizations.  That  means 
hospitals  did  not  meet  the  minimum  standards  in  one  or  more  areas  set  by 
JCAHO,  which  monitors  national  quality  standards  for  hospitals.  For 
example,  the  rating  agency  cited  the  Phoenix  Indian  Hospital  in  1999  for 
not  meeting  any  of  its  standards  in  the  care  of  patients  during  operations 
Less  than  1 percent  of  hospitals  nationwide  ranked  as  poorly. 

- Patients  or  relatives  filed  342  formal  malpractice  complaints  against 
the  IHS  from  January  1997  through  Sept.  30,  2000,  according  to  records 
released  under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  That's  more  than  one 
complaint  for  every  three  doctors.  Although  most  claims  were  denied,  the 
agency  has  paid  at  least  $23.6  million  in  malpractice  settlements  and 
judgments  in  the  past  four  years.  No  federal  agency  tracks  malpractice 
claims  against  private-sector  doctors  and  hospitals. 

IHS  officials  say  the  number  of  malpractice  complaints  is  low  for  a system 
its  size. 

"We  do  have  our  failures,  like  anybody  does,"  Vanderwagen  said.  "And 
interestingly,  most  of  those  are  system  failures  as  opposed  to  individual 
practitioner  failures.  . . And  each  one  of  those  failures  is  a lesson,  and 
we  share  those  with  the  providers  in  the  field." 

- The  diagnosis  was  wrong  for  one  in  five  patients  listed  in  IHS  computer 
files  who  were  identified  as  diabetic  or  found  to  have  common  diseases, 
according  to  a study  of  1996  and  1997  data  by  researcher  Kelly  Gonzales  of 
the  Northwest  Portland  Area  Indian  Health  Board. 

- Due  to  a lack  of  money,  IHS  rations  specialty  care.  That  means  patients 
in  some  areas  are  forced  to  do  without  some  treatments  and  tests,  such  as 
mammograms  or  gallbladder  surgery. 

The  government  has  promised  to  provide  health  care  to  American  Indians 
in  treaties  and  laws  dating  to  Colonial  times.  IHS  was  created  in  1955  to 
meet  that  obligation.  It  provides  health  care  to  more  than  1.5  million 
American  Indians,  or  about  60  percent  of  the  Americans  who  identify 
themselves  solely  as  American  Indian. 

Even  the  agency's  harshest  critics  say  IHS  has  many  talented  and 
dedicated  caregivers  and  has  helped  American  Indians  make  dramatic  health 
gains  in  recent  decades. 

American  Indian  infant  death  rates  have  dropped  by  more  than  half  since 
the  early  1970s,  to  a rate  of  8.9  per  1,000  births.  That's  still  higher 
than  the  national  average  of  7.2  infant  deaths  per  1,000  births,  however. 

American  Indian  children  are  vaccinated  at  higher  rates  than  the  general 
population,  but  American  Indian  communities  are  still  plagued  by  serious 
health  problems. 

A 1998  IHS  study  found  that  American  Indians  are  7.4  times  more  likely 
to  die  from  alcoholism,  five  times  more  likely  to  die  from  tuberculosis, 
four  times  more  likely  to  die  from  diabetes,  and  nearly  twice  as  likely  to 
die  from  suicide  or  homicide  than  the  general  population. 

Strain  on  the  IHS  is  only  increasing  as  the  American  Indian  population 
booms.  The  number  of  American  Indians  living  in  areas  served  by  IHS 
facilities  jumped  27.6  percent  between  1990  and  2001. 


The  agency's  problems  have  real-life  consequences. 

Patients  allege  some  IHS  facilities  are  so  dirty  they  are  dangerous. 
Renee  Knepp  sued  the  Albuquerque  Indian  Hospital  after  her  6-year-old  son 
cut  his  finger  on  a scalpel  he  found  in  the  hospital's  waiting  room  in 
1998.  Government  lawyers  acknowledged  the  boy  found  the  scalpel  but  denied 
IHS  wrongdoing. 

Both  sides  agreed  to  dismiss  the  lawsuit  last  year. 

Patients  with  life-threatening  conditions  have  been  sent  home.  In  New 
Mexico,  lawsuits  have  accused  IHS  workers  of  sending  home  four  patients 
who  later  died  of  heart  attacks  or  infections. 

Blaise  Magooshboy  Dr.,  an  infant  boy,  died  on  the  Mescalero  Apache 
reservation  in  1998.  When  his  parents  brought  Blaise  to  an  IHS  hospital 
emergency  room,  a nurse  told  them  he  had  chickenpox  and  sent  them  home, 
according  to  the  family's  lawsuit. 

When  the  boy's  mother  and  grandmother  brought  him  back  two  days  later, 
the  lawsuit  said,  he  waited  for  hours  to  get  treatment,  then  stopped 
breathing  as  workers  were  drawing  blood  for  tests.  Attempts  to  revive  him 
failed . 

Lawyers  defending  the  IHS  said  Blaise's  mother  took  him  home  from  the 
first  hospital  visit  before  a doctor  could  see  the  boy.  The  agency  denied 
malpractice . 

The  family  settled  the  lawsuit  out  of  court.  The  terms  weren't  disclosed 

These  days,  the  Tiptons  measure  Tyler's  achievements  in  smaller  steps 
than  parents  of  other  4-year-olds.  His  head  often  lolls  to  one  side.  His 
hands  are  curled  and  clumsy,  his  arms  and  legs  loose  and  shaky. 

But  he  can  smile.  He  can  laugh.  He  can  make  friends  at  school. 

The  Tiptons  sued  the  IHS  after  hearing  from  other  parents  whose  children 
had  been  also  injured  during  delivery  at  Carl  Albert  Indian  Hospital.  The 
Tiptons  said  they  didn't  know  about  any  problems  with  the  IHS  before 
Tyler's  birth. 

In  1999,  1CAH0  cited  the  53-bed  Carl  Albert  hospital  for  lapses  in 
medication  use,  staff  training  and  assessments,  record-keeping  and 
infection  control. 

After  a follow-up  visit  in  March  2000,  3CAH0  investigators  still  gave 
Carl  Albert  the  lowest  possible  rating  for  assessing  staff  competence  and 
screening  incoming  patients. 

Hospital  spokeswoman  Kelley  Allison  declined  comment. 

The  IHS,  without  admitting  wrongdoing,  settled  the  Tipton  case  last  year 
Most  of  the  $5.3  million  will  pay  for  Tyler's  medical  care  for  the  rest  of 
his  life. 

"The  federal  government  is  the  one  having  to  foot  the  bill  for  all  of 
this,"  said  Tyler's  father,  3eff  Tipton,  a Choctaw  tribal  member.  "For 
what  they  spent  they  could  have  hired  them  some  excellent  doctors." 
Copyright  c.  2001  startelegram  and  wire  service  sources. 
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From:  Sarayacu  Community,  native  Kichwa  Community  of  approximately  2,000 
inhabitants,  of  Amazon  Rainforest  of  Ecuador. 


The  Governing  Council  of  the  Association  of  the  Kichwa  Peoples  of  Sarayacu 
whom  faces  the  threat  of  the  CGC-ChevronTexaco  Petroleum  Oil  Company  in 
Block  23  in  the  province  of  Pastaza  Declares: 

Strongly  reaffirming  the  agreement  and  compromise  signed  in  the 
Association  of  the  Kichwa  Peoples  of  Sarayacu  on  November  25th,  2002  by 
the  Governor  of  Pastaza,  National  Police  Commandment  department  No. 16, 
President  of  CONFENIAE,  President  of  OPIP,  Regional  Manager  of  Tourism, 
and  the  Association  of  the  Kichwa  Peoples  of  Sarayacu  and  also  the 
Declaration  document  made  by  the  Ombudsman  of  Ecuador  (Defensoria  del 
Pueblo  de  Ecuador) 


The  Association  of  the  Kichwa  Peoples  of  Sarayacu  will  not  permit  the 
intrusion  of  the  Petroleum  Company  CGC-ChevronTexaco  with  its  consecutive 
manner  of  continually  violating  the  rights  of  Sarayacu  by  permitting  the 
abusive  entrance  of  workers  within  the  territory  that  is  in  our 
jurisdiction 

On  the  15th  of  the  Present  month  and  year,  the  workers  of  the  CGC- 
ChevronTexaco,  without  any  justification,  illegally  entered  violating  the 
agreements  with  Sarayacu  by  infiltrating  in  our  territories  and  opening 
encampments.  The  community  has  proceeded  to  expulse  more  than  25  workers 
and  detained  5 members  of  the  security  group,  and  with  this  confirms  the 
illegal  and  unconstitutional  presence  of  armed  groups  in  favor  of 
(contracted  by)  CGC-ChevronTexaco. 

We  denounce  the  consequences  of  the  environmental  impact  and  the 
extinction  of  the  flora,  fauna  therefore  producing  of  unbalance  in  the  way 
of  life  proved  already  in  the  logging  of  hundreds-years  old  giant  trees  in 
order  to  construct  the  encampments  of  the  CGC-ChevronTexaco. 

Referring  to  the  diet  of  the  community,  mutilated  animals  have  been 
found  abandoned  (the  head,  legs  and  skin  cut  off),  for  example  the  tapir, 
an  animal  endanger  of  extinction,  found  in  this  manner  in  the  Shan-Shan 
region  between  Putuyumi  and  Kapawari  within  our  territories.  Vast 
quantities  of  gasoline  have  been  spilled  along  the  trenches.  Equally  the 
threat  exists  of  the  land  mining  of  the  borders  and  the  camps.  All  this  as 
a symbolic  threat  so  we  will  not  enforce  the  exiting  of  the  CGC- 
ChevronTexaco  Company  from  our  territory 

In  the  same  manner,  today  I have  received  anonymous  telephone  calls 
threatening  that  I will  pay  expensively  and  to  face  the  consequences  (for 
resisting  oil  company  entrance) 

We  insist  on  respect  toward  our  Sarayacu  Community,  ratifying  our 
legitimate  rights  to  a life  of  peace  and  harmony  in  our  community  and  with 
the  co-existing  families 

We  ask  that  the  guaranteed  Constitutional  Rights  and  legal  resolutions 
established  & signed  between  the  state  authorities  and  the  representative 
organizations  be  respected 

The  Association  of  Sarayacu,  worried  over  the  actual  circumstances 
taking  place  in  the  community,  asks  that  our  collective  rights  under 
Article  84  and  our  ancestral  territorial  property  be  respected 

That  the  undeniable  right  to  life  of  our  families,  communities  and 
territory  be  respected 
Sarayacu,  17th  of  Danuary  2003 

Governing  Council  of  the  Kichwa  Peoples  of  Sarayacu 
Franco  Viteri 

President  Sarayacu  Association 

(For  more  info,  visit  webpage  www.sarayacu.com) 
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It's  time  to  reject  Ottawa's  labels 

lack  Knox 

Times  Colonist 

Thursday,  Danuary  23,  2003 

According  to  the  federal  government,  Canada's  Aboriginal  Peoples  are  not 
a visible  minority. 

Guess  that  makes  them  invisible. 

It's  right  there  in  the  census  results  released  by  Statistics  Canada 
this  week.  Aboriginals  get  sorted  into  one  group,  while  visible 
minorities  - people  who  aren't  native  or  white  - get  their  own  pigeonhole. 


A total  of  4.4  per  cent  of  British  Columbians  identify  themselves  as 
aboriginal,  while  21.6  per  cent  are  termed  visible  minorities.  (The 
percentage  of  visible  minorities  in  Victoria  - where  the  demographics 
span  the  full  cultural  rainbow  from  Scottish  to  Irish,  where  there  are 
nine  flavours  of  Anglican,  where  an  English  accent  isn't  considered 
foreign,  but  a French  one  is  - is  just  9.8  per  cent.) 

So,  why  does  the  Ottawa  insist  on  statistical  apartheid?  It's  done  for 
the  purposes  of  the  federal  Employment  Equity  Act,  which  aims  to  "correct 
the  conditions  of  disadvantage  in  employment  for  four  designated  groups: 
women,  aboriginal  peoples,  persons  with  disabilities  and  members  of 
visible  minorities."  The  act  covers  the  federal  government  and  federally- 
regulated  employers  with  100  or  more  employees  - a total  of  almost  two 
million  people,  or  12  per  cent  of  Canada's  labour  force. 

It's  not  a terribly  intrusive  piece  of  legislation.  Still,  many  people 
(for  the  purpose  of  this  piece  we  shall  define  "many  people"  as  white, 
able-bodied,  male  newspaper  columnists)  are  uncertain  about  equity 
programs,  about  the  use  of  social  engineering  to  rework  the  face  of  the 
workplace.  We've  talked  about  it  among  ourselves,  and  have  decided  that 
the  power  is  ours,  and  we're  not  letting  go.  Thanks  for  coming.  Don't  bump 
your  head  on  the  glass  ceiling  on  the  way  out. 

Well,  no,  that  would  be  wrong.  But  we  still  have  questions. 

In  its  most  benign  form,  equity  simply  means  providing  equal  opportunity 
to  all,  guaranteeing  that  people  don't  get  shut  out  of  jobs  because  they 
don't  have  membership  in  the  Old  Boys'  Club. 

But  when  gender  or  ethnicity  is  seen  to  be  the  deciding  factor  in  who 
gets  work,  resentment  grows.  (It's  also  easier  to  argue  "I  didn't  get  the 
job  because  I'm  not  a French-speaking,  one-legged  Indian  woman"  than  it  is 
to  admit  "I  wasn't  good  enough.")  Of  course,  the  counter  argument  is  that 
gender  and  ethnicity  have  been  the  deciding  factor  for  years,  that 
affirmative-action  programs  have  been  around  for  centuries  - for  white 
men . 

It  can  also  be  argued  that  the  public  service  should  reflect  the  public 
it  serves.  The  business  world  has  found  this  to  be  true.  That's  why 
there's  such  a push  for  gender  and  ethnic  diversity  on  police  forces. 

(Note  that  when  the  B.C.  government  introduced  an  employment  equity  office 
in  1999,  only  six  per  cent  of  public  servants  belonged  to  visible 
minorities . ) 

But  is  diversity  needed  in  all  areas?  The  Canadian  military  has  tried 
mightily,  and  failed,  to  place  women  in  combat  roles.  Why?  Do  we  really 
need  to  ensure  that  when  war  breaks  out,  Iraqi  women  will  be  shot  by 
Canadians  of  the  same  sex? 

And  then  there's  the  matter  of  how  we  choose  our  pigeonholes,  of  how  we 
decide  who  is  disadvantaged.  A fourth-generation  Canadian  of  Japanese 
heritage  belongs  to  a visible  minority;  a fresh-off-the-boat  Russian  with 
no  language  skills  is  not. 

Labels  - man,  woman,  white,  disabled,  native  - are  arbitrary 
definitions  that  reduce  whole  people  to  two  dimensions,  that  stuff  them  in 
compartments.  Which  is  one  reason  it  was  heartening  to  see  39.4  per  cent 
of  census  respondents  merely  identify  their  ethnic  background  as 
"Canadian"  and  damn  the  hyphenations. 

Which,  of  course,  is  easy  to  say  when  you're  not  a member  of  a 
minority  - visible  or  invisible. 
jknox@times- colonist . com 
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N.B.  count  ruling  on  native  logging  nights  hailed  as  forward  step 
January  21,  2003 

FREDERICTON  (CP)  --  A judge's  order  that  the  province  must  set  rules  to 
accommodate  native  logging  for  personal  use  is  a step  forward  for 
aboriginal  rights,  says  a local  chief. 

"I  think  it's  a victory,"  said  Chief  Jeff  Tomah  of  the  Woodstock  First 
Nation . 

On  Monday,  provincial  court  Judge  Murray  Cain  found  Dale  Sappier  and 
Clark  Polchies  not  guilty  on  charges  that  they  had  illegally  harvested 
timber  on  Crown  land. 

Cain  also  ruled  that  provincial  regulations  infringe  on  native  treaty 
rights  to  harvest  timber  on  Crown  land  for  personal  use,  such  as  for  the 
construction  of  homes  and  furniture. 

Tomah  said  Cain's  ruling  will  enable  people  living  on  his  reserve  and  on 
others  in  New  Brunswick  to  address  housing  problems. 

Fie  said  he  plans  to  meet  with  other  First  Nations  chiefs  to  discuss  the 
ruling. 

Cain's  judgment  gives  the  province  eight  months  to  set  up  new  provisions 
to  govern  natives'  exercise  of  those  treaty  rights.  Fie  encouraged  the 
government  to  consult  with  the  aboriginal  community  in  preparing  those 
provisions . 

Tomah  said  natives  must  have  a say  in  what  kind  of  controls  will  be 
imposed . 

"We'll  set  our  rules  and  (regulations),  hopefully  in  conjunction  with 
the  province,"  he  said. 

Tomah  said  Cain's  judgment  only  addresses  harvesting  for  personal  use 
and  will  likely  not  affect  any  agreement  between  natives  and  the  province 
on  the  issue  of  harvesting  for  commercial  purposes. 

The  province  has  30  days  to  appeal.  Natural  Resources  Minister  Jeannot 
Volpe  said  the  decision  on  whether  to  appeal  hasn't  been  made  yet. 

"We'll  have  to  take  our  time  and  go  over  the  decision,"  he  said. 
(Fredericton  Gleaner) 
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Growing  Native  population  changing  face  of  Canada 
WEDNESDAY,  JANUARY  22,  2003 

Canada's  Aboriginal  population  grew  by  22  percent  in  the  last  five  years, 
the  federal  government  reported  yesterday,  outpacing  the  rest  of  the 
nation  sevenfold. 

Results  of  the  2001  census  documented  the  exploding  growth  of  Native 
people.  In  2001,  nearly  one  million  Canadians  identified  themselves  as 
Indian,  Inuit  or  Metis,  according  to  data  from  Statistics  Canada. 

That  is  22.2  percent  higher  than  the  1996  census  count.  In  comparison, 
the  non-Native  population  grew  by  just  3.4  percent. 

Government  officials  attributed  the  rise  to  several  factors,  including  a 
high  birth  rate.  Children  ages  14  and  under  are  one-third  of  the  Native 
population,  compared  to  19  percent  of  the  general  population. 

They  also  said  there  was  an  improved  enumeration  effort,  although 
Aboriginals  were  undercounted  in  far  greater  numbers  than  any  other  group. 
The  2001  Census  missed  30  reserves  and  communities,  estimated  to  be  about 
30,000  to  35,000  people. 

Overall,  Natives  are  3.3  percent  of  Canada's  population,  up  from  2.8 
percent  in  1996.  In  the  United  States,  in  comparison,  American  Indians 
and  Alaska  Natives  comprise  less  than  1 percent  of  the  country. 


But  like  their  American  neighbors,  Canadian  Aboriginals  are  increasingly 
urban  and  highly  mobile.  About  50  percent  lived  off-reserve  in  2001, 
according  to  the  data,  and  22  percent  had  moved  in  the  12  months  prior  to 
the  count,  much  higher  than  the  14  percent  reported  by  other  racial  and 
ethnic  groups. 

The  highest  concentrations  of  Natives  were  in  the  North  and  the  Plains. 
Nunavut,  the  self-governing  Inuit  territory  created  in  1999,  was  the 
highest,  with  an  85  percent  Native  population,  followed  by  the  Northwest 
Territories  at  51  percent. 

Manitoba  and  Saskatchewan  in  the  Plains  each  showed  a 14  percent  Native 
population,  the  highest  of  the  provinces.  Alberta  followed  with  5 percent. 

Since  1901,  the  Native  population  has  increased  ten  times,  compared  to  a 
sixfold  increase  for  the  total  population. 
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Sask.  not  about  to  act  on  priority  recommendation  in  native  justice  report 
January  21,  2003 

REGINA  (CP)  --  The  Saskatchewan  government  has  failed  a test  of  its 
commitment  to  reform  the  justice  system  for  aboriginal  people,  says  the 
head  of  a commission  studying  the  issue. 

In  an  interim  report  released  last  week,  the  Commission  of  First  Nations 
and  Metis  People  and  Justice  Reform  called  the  90-year-old  segregation 
units  at  the  Regina  Correctional  Centre  outdated  dungeons  and  recommended 
they  be  closed  immediately. 

However,  Andrew  Thomson,  minister  of  corrections  and  public  safety,  said 
Tuesday  that's  not  about  to  happen. 

"We're  not  going  to  be  in  a position  to  close  the  segregation  unit. 

Every  facility  needs  that.  It's  just  part  of  the  internal  security  system 
that  we  have,"  Thomson  said. 

He  said  replacing  the  Regina  Correctional  Centre  is  at  the  top  of  the 
department's  capital  priorities,  but  a new  facility  would  cost  about  $90- 
million  and  would  have  to  compete  for  funding  in  the  spring  budget  with 
other  projects  in  health  and  education. 

Commission  chairman  Willie  Littlechild,  who  has  said  he  hopes  his 
recommendations  will  be  taken  more  seriously  that  others  by  native  justice 
commissions,  was  clearly  disappointed. 

"It  was  a real  test  to  see  if  they're  (the  government)  serious  about  our 
work,"  Littlechild  said.  "So  obviously  they're  not  serious  about  our  work. 

"That's  an  early  signal.  The  easiest  excuse  not  to  do  anything  is  a 
money  response,  so  that's  how  I view  that  and  I'm  very  disappointed." 

Ironically,  Justice  Minister  Chris  Axworthy  listed  the  commission  as  his 
greatest  accomplishment  as  he  announced  his  resignation  from  the 
provincial  cabinet  on  Tuesday. 

"I  truly  think  that  the  aboriginal  justice  commission  is  what  will  make 
the  biggest  impact.  We've  spent  a lot  of  time  building  relationships  with 
aboriginal  people  and  this  was  a real  challenge,"  he  said. 

Commissioners  toured  the  Regina  jail  last  September  and  found  most  of 
the  inmates  in  the  segregation  unit  and  secure  unit  were  aboriginal. 

"The  commissioners  left  the  facility  appalled  by  the  conditions  under 
which  inmates  in  segregation  are  being  held,"  the  62-page  report  states. 
"This  portion  of  the  correctional  centre  can  be  compared  to  an  old  dungeon 
and  raises  serious  questions  about  the  treatment  of  human  beings  in  this 
jail . " 

The  original  section  of  the  Regina  Correctional  Centre,  which  includes 


the  segregation  and  secure  units,  was  built  in  1913. 

The  commission  is  the  latest  of  several  to  examine  the  way  aboriginal 
people  are  treated  by  the  justice  system.  Others  include  the  Saskatchewan 
Indian  and  Metis  Justice  Review  of  1992,  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Aboriginal  People  that  reported  in  1996  and  the  Aboriginal  Justice  Inquiry 
of  Manitoba  in  1999. 

The  $2. 5-million  commission  will  release  a third  interim  report  next 
spring.  Its  final  report  is  due  early  in  2004. 
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Babies'  deaths  at  Mexican  hospital  prompt  calls  for  better  health  care  in 

poor  regions 

By  TRACI  CARL 

The  Associated  Press 

1/25/03  1:15  PM 

COMITAN,  Mexico  (AP)  --  Alberto  Perez  was  devastated  when  his  baby  boy 
died  at  Comitan's  hospital.  He  soon  found  out  he  was  not  alone. 

"Your  baby  died  too?"  someone  in  the  waiting  room  asked. 

"Did  you  hear  about  the  twins?"  another  parent  piped  in. 

Before  long,  13  families  were  united  in  grief  and  anger  over  the  deaths 
of  infants  at  the  small  hospital.  And  when  they  went  as  a group  to  the 
prosecutor's  office  to  see  about  filing  charges,  they  found  12  more 
families  doing  the  same. 

Inadequate  health  care  has  long  been  a fact  of  life  in  the  neediest 
regions  of  Mexico  and  other  developing  countries,  a condition  stoically 
accepted  by  the  poor.  But  the  anger  that  boiled  over  in  Comitan  has 
touched  a nerve  in  Mexico,  setting  off  a national  media  furor,  an  official 
investigation  and  demands  for  better  care  across  the  country. 

Health  officials  say  the  26  infant  deaths  in  December  were  twice  the 
usual  number  for  the  hospital  in  this  southern  town.  Officials  removed  the 
top  two  administrators,  have  exhumed  almost  all  the  babies'  bodies  for 
tests,  and  are  not  ruling  out  criminal  charges. 

"We  want  the  truth,"  Perez  said  about  the  death  of  his  son  Jose  and  the 
others.  "We  want  an  explanation  that  is  clear  and  makes  sense." 
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Cree  cepizun/old  moon 
Algonquin  wapicuummilcum/ice  in  river  is  gone  moon 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 
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This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  ndn-aim,  Frostys  Amerindian,  Iron  Natives  and 
Canadian  Aboriginal  News  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 
IMPORTANT! ! 


Much  more  happens  in  Indian 
Country  than  is  reported  in 
this  weekly  newsletter.  For 
For  daily  updates  & events 
go  http://www.owlstar.com/ 
dailyheadlines . htm 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 
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+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + + __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 

| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | | Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 


| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

[ one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

j rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  j 

I eventually  Indians  will  be  j 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  j 
| government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"| 

+__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __+ 

This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


"Much  of  Western  science  must  go." 
should  go  ...  " 

Vine  Deloria,  Dr.,  Standing  Rock 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
j Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

I I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  i 

! of  the  Republic  | 

| and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  i 

j as  incorporated  in  the  United  I 
t States  Constitution,  I 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ 

| Dourney 

i The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 


| gone  forever  I 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  j 
| languages  in  North  America,  [ 
j only  175  exist  today.  j 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  [ 

| learned  by  children.  f 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

! will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

j languages  will  survive  the  next | 

| 50  years.  I 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  j 

[ Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 
+ __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  __  + 

All  of  Western  religion 

Sioux 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

In  Canada,  Indian  Affairs  Minister  Nault  continues  to  shove  the 
Governance  Act  through  Parliament,  knowing  it  is  opposed  and  despised  by 
the  very  and  only  people  it  will  directly  impact.  Let  it  be  said  here 
this  act  is  nothing  more  than  industrial  strength  window  dressing  for  the 
racist  and  paternal  Indian  Act.  It  is  little  more  than  an  excuse  to  claim 
that  the  Nations  it  seeks  to  destroy  asked  for  their  execution. 


Meanwhile,  in  the  United  States  another  assault  is  underway  in  the 


Republican-controlled  Congress  to  open  up  Alaska  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
to  drilling.  The  evidence  that  the  ecology  and  health  of  the  area  is 
already  in  a downward  spiral  from  the  effects  of  the  invasion  into  the 
heretofore  unopened  ANWR  seems  to  not  faze  the  legislators  who  will  be 
committing  cultural,  if  not  actual  genocide  against  traditional  Alaskan 
tribes.  The  only  tribe  on  record  as  approving  ANWR  drilling  is  the 
Gwitchin,  who  are  so  desperate  for  funding  to  survive  that  they  will 
sacrifice  their  cultural  traditions  for  the  jobs  drilling  and  the 
infrastructure  to  support  it  will  create. 

This  willingness  to  sacrifice  cultural  and  natural  treasures  on  the 
altar  of  corporate  greed  should  come  as  no  surprise  to  anyone  who  has 
watched  this  administration  destroy  (not  a misused  word  here)  years  of 
effort  to  save  the  environment.  I certainly  haven't  heard  Secretary  of 
Interior  Norton  express  any  concern  for  the  Native  Peoples  who  suffer 
(and  die)  while  her  department  continues  to  withhold  moneys  it  owes  them 
for  use  of  their  resources. 


I send  my  prayers  for  the  astronauts  who  died  when  Columbia  broke  up  on 
re-entry.  I do  not  expect  the  full  reasons  to  be  told,  but  I do  expect 
this  sad  event  to  be  used  to  pump  up  flag  waving  - after  an  appropriate 


period  of  silence,  of  course. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30007,  U 
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Head-on  collision  kills  two 

By  Heidi  Bell  Gease,  Journal  Staff  Writer 

Feb .2,2003 

CALICO  - Two  people  are  dead,  and  a well-known  Pine  Ridge  couple  remain 
hospitalized  after  a head-on  collision  on  icy  roads  near  Calico  on 
Thursday  night. 

Dale  E.  Mabin,  66,  Pine  Ridge,  died  when  his  1992  Oldsmobile  collided 
with  a 1993  extended-cab  Chevrolet  4X4  pick-up  driven  by  Louis  Winters,  67, 
Pine  Ridge.  Mabin  was  ejected  from  his  car  and  died  at  the  scene  of  the 
accident,  about  two  miles  west  of  Calico  on  U.S.  Highway  18. 

A passenger  in  Winters'  vehicle,  his  sister  Alma  Winters  Swalley,  62, 

Pine  Ridge,  was  taken  to  Pine  Ridge  Hospital,  where  she  later  died.  Winters 
and  his  wife,  Melvina  Winters,  56,  were  airlifted  to  Rapid  City  Regional 
Hospital,  where  both  were  listed  in  satisfactory  condition  Friday. 

The  Winters,  who  run  Children's  Village  in  Pine  Ridge,  are  well-known  for 
their  work  as  foster  parents.  They  cared  for  more  than  3,000  children  over 
about  20  years,  and  were  named  "Angels  in  Adoption"  by  the  Congressional 
Coalition  on  Adoption  in  2000. 

In  an  interview  at  that  time,  the  couple  said  their  work  dealing  with 
children  had  been  a gift  to  them,  as  it  was  a way  to  change  the  lives  and 
attitudes  of  future  community  leaders. 

The  accident  happened  about  10:30  p.m.  Thursday,  after  rain  and  freezing 
temperatures  had  turned  area  roads  into  sheets  of  ice. 

"The  way  the  roads  were  there  was  really  no  stopping,"  said  Charles 
"Festus"  Fisher,  supervisory  special  agent  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  Criminal  Investigations  Division  at  Pine  Ridge.  He  said  Friday  that 
investigators  were  still  trying  to  determine  which  lane  the  vehicles  were 
in  when  the  crash  occurred. 

No  one  in  either  vehicle  was  wearing  a seat  belt,  Fisher  said.  Swalley 
was  a passenger  in  the  back  seat  of  the  Winters'  pick-up.  Mabin  was  alone 
at  the  time.  The  South  Dakota  Highway  Patrol  is  assisting  with  accident 
reconstruction . 

Contact  Heidi  Bell  Gease  at  394-8419  or  heidi.bell@rapidcityjournal.com 
Copyright  c.  2003  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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James  E.  'jimmy'  Krise:  1916-2003 

Squaxin  Tribal  Elder  Told  a Really  Good  Tale 

he  Olympian,  Olympia  Washington 

Monday,  February  3,  2003 

by  RUTH  LONGORIA  THE  OLYMPIAN 

Members  of  the  Squaxin  Island  tribe  are  mourning  the  death  of  a man  who 
kept  alive  the  oral  histories  of  his  people. 

But  the  stories  and  life  of  tribal  elder  James  E.  "Jimmy"  Krise  won't 
soon  be  forgotten. 

Krise  died  Jan.  23  at  Capital  Medical  Center  in  Olympia.  He  was  86  years 
old . 

"My  dad  was  the  best  storyteller,"  said  Ramona  Krise  Mosier  of  Shelton. 

Krise  was  revered  for  his  historical  knowledge  and  storytelling 
abilities . 

Many  of  his  stories  have  been  preserved  on  tape  for  the  Squaxin  Island 
Library  and  Research  Center,  a longhouse  museum  that  opened  Nov.  26  on  the 
reservation . 

A 12-foot-by-14-foot  panel  on  the  wall  of  the  Research  Center  is  covered 
with  a written  account  of  a legend  Krise  told  of  the  Great  Flood. 


Some  of  his  stories  were  true,  but  many  were  what  Mosier  calls  "bear 
stories . " 

"He'd  tell  a really  good  tale  and  make  you  believe  it  and  then  all  of 
the  sudden  you'd  think  'Now  how  could  that  be?'  But  you  were  never  quite 
sure  if  it  was  true  or  a bear  story/'  she  said. 

Krise  was  the  great-grandson  of  John  Slocum,  founder  of  the  Indian 
Shaker  religion.  The  spirituality  of  his  ancestor  wasn't  lost  on  Krise, 
who  was  known  as  a prayer  warrior  for  his  tribe.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Church  of  God. 

Krise  was  born  March  9,  1916,  in  Potlatch  to  Ralph  and  Cora  (Slocum) 
Krise . 

He  married  Leoila  Sanchez  in  1937  in  Centralia.  The  couple  divorced  in 
1948. 

The  couple  had  one  child,  Mosier,  six  grandchildren,  25  great- 
grandchildren and  16  great-great-grandchildren . 

During  World  War  II,  from  1942  to  1945,  Krise  served  as  a medic  in  the 
Army  Air  Corps.  He  received  several  medals  and  awards,  including  the 
American  Theatre  ribbon.  Pacific  ribbon  with  Bronze  Star  and  the  Good 
Conduct  Medal. 

After  his  term  of  service,  Krise  worked  as  a logger  and  color  mixer  for 
the  Simpson  Timber  Company  and  McCleary  Door  Plant. 

He  enjoyed  hunting,  fishing,  cutting  wood,  clam  digging,  trips  to  Reno 
and  spending  time  with  his  family. 

Despite  his  advancing  years,  Krise  was  an  energetic  outdoorsman,  said 
his  niece,  Darlene  Krise,  45,  of  Kamilche. 

"I  remember  a few  years  ago  the  family  all  went  clam  digging.  We  were 
all  worried  about  Uncle  Dim  because  he  was  in  his  80s,  but  he  was  out 
there  telling  stories  while  he  dug  clams,"  she  said.  "He  was  having  a 
great  time." 

His  stories  will  be  missed,  as  will  his  knack  for  having  fun,  no  matter 
what  he  was  doing,  she  said. 

She  recalls  him  telling  stories  of  hunting  trips  and  other  activities 
from  when  he  was  a child. 

"Life  was  so  different  then,  but  that's  how  we  learned  about  those  days, 
she  said. 

"He  was  a real  character, " she  said.  "He  was  a good  person  to  visit  with 
because  no  matter  what  he  was  doing  --  putting  up  fruit,  putting  up  meat 
--  any  kind  of  work,  he  made  it  fun." 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Olympian. 
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January  31,  2003 

Rahontsiio  Cross 

Model  student  left  his  mark 

By:  Kenneth  Deer 

The  community  of  Kahanwake  is  shocked  and  saddened  at  the  sudden  death 
of  Rahontsiio  Cross.  Only  21  years  old,  Rahontsiio  died  on  his  way  to 
school  in  Ottawa  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  He  is  the  son  of  Helen  Cross  and 
the  late  Earl  Cross. 

According  to  a social  worker  at  the  Ottawa  General  hospital,  Rahontsiio 
collapsed  at  a bus  station  for  no  apparent  reason.  At  approximately  12:30 
p.m.,  he  was  standing  with  friends  at  the  stop  and  fell  to  the  ground. 
Paramedics  were  immediately  called  and  began  Cardio  Pulmonary 
Resuscitation  (CPR)  to  try  to  revive  him.  An  ambulance  transported  him  to 
the  Ottawa  General  Hospital  and  arrived  at  1:10  p.m.  After  one  hour  of  CPR 
and  still  no  pulse,  Rahontsiio  was  declared  dead  at  1:46  p.m.. 

An  autopsy  was  performed  yesterday  morning  to  determine  the  cause  of 


death.  The  results  will  be  available  at  a later  date. 

The  family  and  friends  of  Rahontsiio  are  devastated  by  his  passing.  He 
was  well  liked  by  everyone  who  knew  him. 

Rahontsiio  was  attending  Willis  College  after  receiving  the  Joseph  T. 
Norton  Scholarship.  "When  a young  person  passes  away  unexpectedly,  the 
whole  community  mourns.  Rahontsiio  was  a fine  young  man  who  was  in  the 
midst  of  pursuing  his  dream,"  said  Grand  Chief  Joe  Tokwiro  Norton.  "If  he 
had  been  blessed  with  more  time  on  Mother  Earth,  I know  he  would  have 
accomplished  the  goals  he  had  set  for  himself.  I share  in  his  family's 
grief. " 

Other  tributes  have  begun  to  arrive.  The  Curve  Lake  First  Nation 
Students  sent  these  words:  "Please  pass  on  our  deepest  sympathy  and 
forward  our  prayers  to  Rahontsiio' s family.  His  family  may  find  comfort  in 
knowing  that  one  of  the  rays  of  Rahontsiio 's  brightness  extended  out  to 
our  First  Nation  and  to  the  students  of  Curve  Lake  simply  by  being  the 
humble  and  gentle  person  we  met." 

Rima  Aristocrat,  the  President  of  Willis  College,  was  beside  herself  in 
anguish  over  the  death  of  her  prize  student.  "He  was  a model  for  all  our 
students  here.  He  was  so  willing  to  share  what  he  knew  with  other  students 
He  will  be  missed  and  yet  he  will  live.  His  legacy  will  live  on  here  at 
the  school." 

Rahontsiio  is  survived  by  his  mother  Helen,  brothers  Joseph  and 
Skanionhati,  sister  Merit  (Dustin  Reed);  three  nieces  - Iotshatenawi, 
Wahcawin  and  Iehwatsirine  - plus  many  aunts  and  uncles. 

The  students  are  planning  a memorial  service  at  the  Odawa  Friendship 
Center  today  at  10  a.m.  The  college  will  establish  an  award  of  excellence 
in  his  name  at  graduation.  And  he  will  be  given  an  honourary  graduation 
diploma  this  year.  The  school  will  seek  special  permission  from  the 
Ontario  Ministry  of  Education  to  do  this. 

Rahontsiio  will  arrive  from  Ottawa  at  11  a.m.  today  and  rest  at  his  home 
until  Monday.  At  noon  on  Monday  he  will  leave  the  house  and  travel  to  the 
Longhouse  on  Rte.  207.  The  service  will  be  at  2 p.m. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2003  The  Eastern  Door/Kahanwake,  Mohawk  Nation. 

January  30,  2003 

Roseline  Susan  Pay  Pay 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Roseline  Susan  Pay  Pay,  63,  Eagle  Butte,  died  Thursday, 
Jan.  23,  2003,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  her  husband.  Nelson  Pay  Pay,  Eagle  Butte;  one  son, 
Walter  Ryman,  Timber  Lake;  five  stepchildren,  Harrison  Pay  Pay,  Eagle 
Butte,  Katie  Pay  Pay,  Hazel  Pay  Pay  and  Frederick  Pay  Pay,  all  of  Gillette 
Wyo.,  and  Nelson  Pay  Pay  Jr.,  Las  Vegas;  four  brothers,  Albert  Tomahawk 
and  John  Tomahawk,  both  of  Eagle  Butte,  and  Robert  Tomahawk  and  Harmes 
Tomahawk,  both  of  Rapid  City;  and  one  sister,  Mary  Ryman,  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Her  first  husband,  John  Ryman,  preceded  her  in  death. 

Wake  services  were  Wednesday,  Jan.  29,  at  the  Cultural  Center  in  Eagle 
Butte . 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  today  at  the  Cultural  Center,  with  the  Rev. 
Jeffry  Barnes  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  the  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Blackfoot. 

Luce  Funeral  Home  of  Eagle  Butte  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

January  31,  2003 
John  DuBray  Sr. 

ALLEN  - John  DuBray  Sr.,  90,  Allen,  died  Wednesday,  Jan.  29,  2003,  at 
Bennett  County  Nursing  Home  in  Martin. 

Survivors  include  one  son,  John  DuBray  Jr.,  Allen;  one  daughter,  Judy 
DuBray-Kintz,  Fort  Carson,  Colo.;  numerous  stepchildren;  six 
grandchildren;  and  two  great-grandchildren . 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  11  a.m.  today  at  American  Horse  School  in 
Allen.  Services  will  be  at  9 a.m.  Monday,  Feb.  3,  at  the  school. 

Burial  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Monday  at  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery  near 


Sturgis . 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

February  1,  2003 
Delmis  Dumping  Eagle 

PINE  RIDGE  - Delmis  Dumping  Eagle,  62,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Friday,  Dan.  31, 
2003,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Louise  Dumping  Eagle,  Pine  Ridge. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge. 

February  3,  2003 
Alma  Swalley 

PINE  RIDGE  - Alma  Swalley,  62,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Friday,  Dan.  31,  2003, 
the  result  of  a car  accident  near  Calico. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  in  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

February  4,  2003 
Delmas  Dumping  Eagle  Dr. 

PINE  RIDGE  - Delmas  Dumping  Eagle  Dr.,  62,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Friday,  Dan. 
31,  2003,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Louise  Dumping 

Eagle,  Pine  Ridge;  one  son,  Verlyn  Dumping  Eagle,  Fort  Lewis,  Wash.;  one 
daughter,  Victoria  Dumping  Eagle,  Pine  Ridge;  four  sisters,  Aldine  Bruning, 
Verna  Hultgren  and  Rosemary  Krantz,  all  of  Rapid  City,  and  Mary  Siers, 
Detroit;  and  seven  grandchildren . 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  Billy  Mills  Hall  in  Pine 
Ridge . 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  9 a.m.  Wednesday,  Feb.  5,  at  Billy 
Mills  Hall,  with  the  Rev.  Steve  Sanford  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery  near 
Sturgis . 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Raymond  L.  Marks  Sr. 

FORT  THOMPSON  - Raymond  L.  Marks  Sr.,  69,  Fort  Thompson,  died  Saturday, 
Feb.  1,  2003,  at  his  home. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Lydia  Marks,  Fort  Thompson;  11  children, 
Teresa  Marks  and  Raymond  Marks  Dr.,  both  of  Rapid  City,  Dolene  Rogers, 
Pierre,  Mark  Marks,  Wagner,  and  Merle  Marks,  Terry  Marks,  Randy  Marks, 

Skyla  Marks,  Leslie  Marks,  Steven  Marks  and  Angela  Marks,  all  of  Fort 
Thompson;  one  sister,  Alyce  Belvins,  Pierre;  one  adopted  son,  DaTonne 
Herron  Marks;  one  stepson,  Roger  Spider;  35  grandchildren;  and  five  great- 
grandchildren . 

Wake  services  will  be  at  8 p.m.  today  and  Wednesday,  Feb.  5,  at 
Community  Center  in  Fort  Thompson. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Feb.  6,  at  Community  Center,  with 
the  Rev.  Dim  Walters,  the  Rev.  Chuck  Wonch  and  the  Rev.  Stephen 
Huffstetter  officiating. 

Wevik  Funeral  Home  of  Chamberlain  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Alma  A.  Swalley 

PINE  RIDGE  - Alma  A.  Swalley,  62,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Thursday,  Dan.  30, 
2003,  at  Pine  Ridge  Hospital  as  the  result  of  an  auto  accident. 

Survivors  include  three  sons,  Alex  Swalley  III  and  Victor  Swalley,  both 
of  Rosebud,  and  Larry  Swalley,  Yellow  Bear  Community,  Porcupine;  one 
daughter,  Emma  Swalley,  Pine  Ridge;  three  brothers,  Louis  Winters  and 
Willard  Winters,  both  of  Pine  Ridge,  and  Eugene  Winters,  Potato  Creek;  and 
three  sisters,  Ellen  Moves  Camp  and  Bertha  Two  Bulls,  both  of  Wanblee,  and 
Luccine  Schaeffer,  Burns,  Ore. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  3:30  p.m.  today  at  Wolf  Creek  School  in 
Pine  Ridge.  The  second-night  wake  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  Wednesday,  Feb.  5, 
at  Billy  Mills  Hall  in  Pine  Ridge. 


Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  9 a.m.  Thursday,  Feb.  6,  at  Billy 
Mills  Hall,  with  the  Rev.  Steve  Sanford  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Winters  Family  Plot,  Bear  Creek,  Wanblee. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Rapid  City  Dournal. 

February  4,  2003 
Minnie  Mae  Seber 

Minnie  Mae  Kaseca  Seber,  58,  of  Norman  died  Sunday  in  Oklahoma  City. 

She  was  born  Duly  17,  1944,  in  Shawnee  to  Walter  and  Nancy  (Squire) 
Kaseca . 

She  attended  grade  school  in  Shawnee  and  attended  high  school  in  Bethel 
and  Noble.  She  was  a graduate  of  Noble  High  School.  She  attended 
cosmetology  school  in  Dallas. 

Seber  grew  up  in  Shawnee  and  Norman. 

She  worked  at  a variety  of  jobs  in  Norman  until  retiring  in  1994. 

In  1965,  she  married  Nelson  Seber. 

Seber  was  a member  of  the  Absentee  Shawnee  Tribe.  She  was  also  a member 
of  Cornerstone  Indian  Baptist  Church. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents  and  sisters,  Betty  Lou  Kaseca, 
Delores  Little  Creek  and  two  infant  sisters. 

Survivors  include  her  husband.  Nelson  Seber  of  the  home;  two  sons.  Dames 
Seber  of  Midwest  City  and  Walt  Seber  of  Shawnee;  one  grandchild,  Damie 
Nicole  Seber  of  Midwest  City;  four  sisters,  Erma  Washington  of  Norman, 
Shirley  Harjo  of  Norman,  Beatrice  Kaseca  of  Oklahoma  City  and  DoAnn  Walker 
of  Norman;  one  brother,  David  Kaseca  of  Norman;  and  numerous  aunts,  uncles 
and  cousins. 

Wake  services  will  be  7 p.m.  today  at  Horseshoe  Bend  Community  Center. 

Services  will  be  10  a.m.  Wednesday  at  the  Horseshoe  Bend  community 
Center  with  the  Rev.  Bryce  Scott  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  Clark 
Family  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2003  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 

Danuary  29,  2003 
Dason  Doyeto 

Dason  Doyeto,  28,  Stillwater,  OK  passed  away  on  Friday,  Danuary  24,  2003 
after  a car  wreck  in  Memphis,  TN  in  which  both  he  and  his  wife  were  killed 

He  was  born  August  26,  1974  in  Colorado  Springs,  CO  to  Willie  Dack  and 
Irene  (Taylor)  Doyeto.  Dason  moved  to  Hobart  in  1990,  graduated  from 
Hobart  High  School  in  1992  and  married  Dudith  Rivero  on  Duly  16,  1994. 
Dason  served  with  the  U.S.  Army  from  1994  until  April  26,  2001.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Monterey  Baptist  Church  in  Albuquerque,  NM.  Dason  moved  to 
Stillwater,  OK  in  Duly,  2001. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Dordan  Isiah  Doyeto  and  Deremy  McKail  Doyeto 
both  of  the  home  in  Stillwater,  OK;  Willie  Dack  and  Irene  Doyeto, 
Albuquerque;  brother,  Wesley  Dack  Doyeto,  Albuquerque;  sister,  Dacquelyn 
Vivian  Doyeto,  Stillwater,  OK;  grandfather,  Alfred  Taylor,  Chinle,  AZ; 
grandmother,  Mary  Towne  Taylor,  Chinle,  AZ;  aunt,  Geraldine  Davis,  Hobart, 
OK;  three  aunts;  and  four  uncles  on  his  mother's  side.  Dason  was  preceded 
in  death  by  his  grandfather,  Herbert  Doe  Doyeto;  grandmother,  Isabel 
Twohatchett;  one  cousin,  Carla  Do  Longhorn;  and  three  maternal  uncles. 

Wake  Services,  7:00  p.m.,  Tuesday,  Danuary  28,  2003  First  American 
Indian  Church,  Hobart,  OK.  Funeral  Services,  2:00  p.m.,  Wednesday,  Danuary 
29,  2003,  First  Baptist  Church,  Hobart,  OK.  Officiating,  Rev.  Frank 
Kauahquo  and  Rev.  George  Daingkau. 

Burial  to  follow  in  the  Elk  Creek  Tribal  Indian  Cemetery,  south  of 
Hobart,  under  the  direction  of  the  Hackney-Gish  Funeral  Home,  Hobart,  OK. 

Danuary  30,  2003 


Roger  Dulian  Martinez 


ROGER  DULIAN  MARTINEZ  , 59,  of  Ignacio,  Colo.,  for  the  last  15  months 
and  originally  of  Wagon  Mound,  died  Monday  at  the  San  Duan  Regional 
Hospital  in  Farmington. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Angela  Baker;  his  parents,  Henry 
and  Fidencia  Martinez;  two  brothers,  Henry  Martinez,  Dr.  and  Martin 
Martinez.  He  is  survived  by  three  sons,  Robert,  Brian  and  Andrew;  a 
brother,  Robert  B.  Martinez  and  wife  Nora  of  Mechanicsville,  Va.;  three 

sisters,  Martha  G.  Martinez  and  husband  Deacon  Eloy  Martinez  of  El  Duende, 

Lily  Day  Martinez  and  Dose  Giron  of  Santa  Fe,  and  Lina  Hudson  of 
Springfield,  Mo. 

A rosary  will  be  recited  at  7:30  p.m.  Saturday  at  Block-Salazar  Mortuary 

A second  rosary  will  be  recited  at  7 p.m.  Sunday  at  St.  Dohn  the  Baptist 

Church  in  San  Duan  Pueblo.  Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday  at 
St.  Dohn  the  Baptist  Church  in  San  Duan  Pueblo. 

Burial  will  follow  at  noon  at  the  Santa  Fe  National  Cemetery.  Salazar 
Family  of  Block-Salazar  Mortuary. 

Copyright  c.  1997  - 2003  Albuquerque  Dournal:  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 
Danuary  30,  2003 
Mary  Cooper 

Funeral  services  for  Mary  Cooper,  59,  of  Mescalero,  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
Friday,  Dan.  31,  with  burial  to  follow  at  the  Mescalero  Cemetery. 
Officiating  will  be  the  Rev.  Peter  Luna.  Mrs.  Cooper  died  Tuesday,  Dan. 

28,  2003,  in  Alamogordo. 

She  was  born  March  13,  1943,  in  Mescalero  and  had  lived  there  all  of  her 
life. 

She  worked  at  the  Mescalero  Daycare  Parent  Coop  and  was  a member  of  the 
Mescalero  Assembly  of  God  Church. 

Survivors  include  a son,  Gordon  Shendo,  of  Mescalero;  brothers  Dess 
Shendo  and  Dohn  Shendo  Dr.,  both  of  Mescalero;  a sister,  Lenora  Shendo,  of 
Mescalero;  and  several  nieces  and  nephews. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  a daughter.  Rose  Shendo;  a brother,  Richard 
Shendo;  and  a sister,  Lucy  Dominguez. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  LaGrone  Funeral  Chapel  of 
Ruidoso,  257-7303. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  MediaNews  Group,  Inc. /Ruidoso  NM. 

February  4,  2003 
Alice  Yazzie 

Duly  1,  1912  - Feb.  1,  2003 

Alice  Yazzie,  90,  of  Sanostee,  passed  away  Saturday,  Feb.  1,  2003,  at 
her  residence  at  Sanostee.  She  was  born  Duly  1,  1912  in  Sanostee. 

A visitation  will  be  held  from  10  to  11:30  a.m.  on  Wednesday  at  Brewer, 
Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  in  Shiprock.  Graveside  services  and  interment 
will  follow  at  1 p.m.  at  the  family  cemetery  in  Sanostee. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral 
Home,  Shiprock,  New  Mexico.  (505)  368-4607. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  MediaNews  Group,  Inc . /Farmington,  NM. 

Danuary  29,  2003 

Hijobah  Tsosie 

TSELANI,  Ariz.,  - Services  for  Hijobah  Tsosie,  99,  were  held  at  10  a.m. 
today  at  the  Upperoom  Church,  Tselani,  Ariz.  Pastor  Frank  Dames  officiated 
Burial  followed  at  the  family  plot  in  Tselani. 

Tsosie  died  Dan.  24  in  chinle.  She  was  born  Dec.  2,  1904  in  Hunter  Point 
Ariz.,  into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Many  Goat  People  clan. 

Tsosie  was  a homemaker  sheepherder  and  rug  weaver.  She  enjoyed  cooking, 
sewing,  farming  walking  and  horseback  riding. 

Survivors  include  her  sons  Doe  B.  Tsosie  of  Flagstaff,  Billy  Tsosie  of 


Tselani;  daughter  Oleta  Curtis  of  Lake  Havasu,  Ariz.;  10  grandchildren,  15 
great-grandchildren,  and  five  great-great-grandchildren . 

Tsosie  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  daughter  Duaita  Tsosie. 

Pallbearers  were  Doe  B.  Tsosie,  Billy  Tsosie,  Derry  Lee,  Dody  Tsosie, 
Donovan  Tsosie  and  Roy  Curtis. 

Family  and  friends  gathered  after  services  at  the  Tsosie  residence, 
south  of  Old  Salina  Springs  Trading  Post. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Cedric  B.  Begay 

NASCHITTI  - Services  for  Cedric  B.  Begay,  36,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m. 
Thursday,  Dan  30  at  St.  Anthony  Catholic  Church  in  Naschitti.  Father  Dohn 
Mittlestadt  will  officiate.  Burial  will  take  place  at  the  Naschitti 
Community  Cemetery. 

Begay  died  Dan.  25  in  Sheepsprings,  N.M.  He  was  born  Sept.  16,  1966  in 
Gallup. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  Roseann  Y.  Begay;  sons  Brandon  Kyle  Begay  and 
Warren  Keith  Begay;  daughter  Catherine  K.  Begay,  all  of  Nascitti;  parents 
Sherman  D.  and  Rita  F.  Begay  of  Naschitti;  brothers  Michael  Wayne  Begay, 
Terrance  S.  Begay  and  Sherman  D.  Begay  Dr.,  all  of  Naschitti;  sister 
Alverna  M.  Smith,  of  Naschitti. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  at  the  Naschitti  Chapter 
House  after  services. 

Larry  Keedah.  Sr. 

SHEEPSPRINGS,  N.M.  - Services  for  Larry  Keedah,  Sr.,  53,  will  be  held  at 
10  a.m.  Thursday,  Dan.  30  at  the  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home 
Chapel  in  Shiprock.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  Community  Cemetery  in 
Sheepsprings.  A reception  will  be  held  at  the  Sheepsprings  Chapter  House 
after  burial. 

Keedah  died  Dan.  25  in  Farmington.  He  was  born  Dec.  23,  1949  in 
Sheepsprings . 

Keedah  was  a U.S.  Marine  during  the  Vietnam  era.  He  was  also  a 
sandpainter . 

Survivors  include  his  wife  Martha  Keedah  of  Sheepsprings;  sons  Dason 
Yazzie  and  Larry  Keedah  Dr.  of  Farmington,  Fredrick  P.  Keedah  and  Mike  F. 
Keedah  of  Sheepsprings;  daughters  Delphine  Keedah-Yazzie  of  Kirtland,  N.M. 
Lydia  Keedah-Woods  of  Coyote  Canyon,  N.M.,  Estrella  Keedah  of  Gallup, 
Adrienne  Doe,  Marthaleen  Lynette  Keedah  and  Francesca  Lynette  Keedah,  all 
of  Sheepsprings;  sisters  Emma  Nolan  of  Shiprock,  Violet  Dohnson  of 
Kirtland,  Irene  T.  Begay  of  Sheepsprings  and  Rose  Mike  of  Toadlena,  N.M.; 
brothers  Roy  Keedah  of  Albuquerque  and  Ernest  Keedah  of  Sanders,  Ariz.  and 
eight  grandchildren. 

Keedah  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  son  Travis  Mike  Keedah;  parents 
Frank  and  Estella  Keedah;  sister  Mary  Lou  Peshlakai  and  a brother  Paul 
Napoleon . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Christopher  Yazzi,  Kendrick  Yazzie,  Tully  Yazzie  Dr. 
Lionel  Yazzie,  Albert  Yazzie,  Michael  Doe,  LeAndrew  Doe,  Irvin  Burley, 
Marvin  Doe  and  Thomas  Bryant. 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Gallup  Independent. 

Danuary  29,  2003 

Colt  William  Radue  Burshia 

WOLF  POINT  - Colt  William  Radue  Burshia,  4-month-old  infant  son  of 
Raymond  Burshia  Dr.  and  Sheila  A.  Radue,  died  on  Dan.  25,  2003,  at  the 
Northeast  Montana  Health  Services  in  Wolf  Point. 

Colt  was  born  Sept.  20,  2002,  in  Glasgow. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandpa  Raymond  Burshia  Sr.;  grandma 
Victoria  Youngman;  and  uncle  Dason  Youngman. 

Survivors  include  his  mother  Sheila  Radue;  father,  Raymond  Burshia; 
brothers,  Samuel  Patrick,  Lester  Menz  Dr.,  Doshua  Eagle,  Brian  Eagle, 

Dason  Radue,  Kaghe  Burshia;  sisters,  Leslie  Menz  and  Rainy  Burshia; 
grandparents,  LeRoy  Douglas,  Linda  Comes  Last,  Kelly  and  Cindy  Radue  of 


Miles  City;  great-grandparents , William  Youngman,  Larry  Youngman,  Mike 
Youngman,  Rita  Long  Chase  and  Florence  Eagleman.  The  family  is  all  from 
Wolf  Point  and  Poplar.  He  is  also  survived  by  uncles,  Dennis  Comes  Last, 
Christopher  Douglas  and  Mark  Radue;  aunts,  Michelle  Radue,  Sonya  (Emery) 
Lester,  DaTonna  (Corwin)  Four  Star,  Danet  Red  Elk,  Sherri  (Harold 
Garfield)  Comes  Last,  Keri  Comes  Last,  Andrea  Radue,  Felicia  Radue,  Lora 
Lee  Youngman;  numerous  great-grandparents , grandparents,  aunts,  uncles  and 
cousins . 

Visitations  were  held  on  Tuesday,  Dan.  28,  at  the  Clayton  Memorial 
Chapel  in  Wolf  Point  with  a prayer  service  at  7 p.m.  Funeral  services  will 
be  held  at  10  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  Dan.  29,  at  the  Clayton  Memorial  Chapel, 
with  Pastor  Kenny  Azure  officiating.  Interment  will  be  in  the  Box  Elder 
Cemetery  in  Poplar. 

February  1,  2003 

Carlene  Pretty  on  Top 

Carlene  F.  Pretty  on  Top,  36,  of  Billings,  died  Wednesday,  Dan.  29,  2003 
in  Denver. 

Rosary  will  be  at  4 p.m.  Monday,  Feb.  3,  in  the  Bullis  Funeral  Chapel  in 
Hardin.  Funeral  Mass  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  Feb.  4,  in  the  Crow 
Agency  St.  Dennis  Catholic  Church.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Crow 
Agency  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

Danuary  28,  2003 

George  Bigsky 
Lestock,  SK 

BIGSKY--  On  Sunday,  Danuary  26,  2003,  GEORGE  BIGSKY,  late  of  Lestock, 
Sask.,  passed  away  at  the  age  of  83  years. 

Predeceased  by  his  wife  Louisa;  his  brothers:  Dim  and  Mike;  sister 
Martha;  and  grandson  Emery;  George  is  survived  by  his  daughter  Catherine 
and  her  children:  Clayton  (Carol),  Arnold  (Pam),  Sylvia  (Derek),  Doseph, 
Elizabeth  (Melvin)  and  Maureen  (Ryan);  son  Alfred  (Annie)  and  his 
children:  Kevin  (Celesta),  Steven  and  Cecil;  and  son  Kenneth  and  his 
children:  Sirinna  (Shane),  Kenneth  Dr.  (Dessica),  Shaynne  (Shelley), 
Dolynn,  Brandy  and  Yvonne. 

Funeral  Mass  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  Danuary  29,  2003  at  2:00  P.M.  in 
Mary  Queen  of  All  Hearts  R.C.  Church,  Lestock,  Sask.  Interment  will  follow 
in  the  Muskowekwan  Cemetery. 

A Wake  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  (today),  Danuary  28,  2003  from  1:00  P.M. 
in  the  Muskowekwan  Band  Hall.  Arrangements  are  entrusted  to  the  Helmsing 
Funeral  Chapel. 

Danuary  29,  2003 

Frederick  Charles  Geddes 
Gordon  First  Nation,  SK 

GEDDES--On  Tuesday,  Danuary  28,  2003  Frederick  Charles  Geddes,  late  of 
Gordon  First  Nation,  SK  passed  away  at  the  age  of  75  years  of  age. 

He  was  predeceased  by  his  parents  Sam  and  Margaret  Geddes;  one  sister 
Ruby  Sugar;  daughter  Pauline;  son  Eugene  and  great-grandson  Aaron 
Bitternose.  He  leaves  to  mourn  his  wife  of  57  years  Rachel;  five  sons 
Henry  (Liz),  Glen  (Dudy),  Steve  (Brenda),  Dennis  (Vivian)  and  Fred  Dr.  and 
three  daughters  Brenda  (Garry),  Val  (Rick)  and  Caroline.  Fred  will  be 
sadly  missed  by  his  sisters  Myrtle  (Cal),  Irene  (Maynard),  Iva  (Leonard) 
and  brothers  Alex,  Sam,  Lawrence  and  Billy  (Cathy).  He  also  leaves  to 
mourn  thirty-one  grandchildren,  thirty-nine  great-grandchildren  and 
numerous  other  relatives  and  friends. 

A special  thank  you  to  the  staff  at  the  Regina  General  Hospital. 

A Wake  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  Danuary  30,  2003  at  4:00  P.M.  in  the 
Gordon  First  Nation  Gymnasium,  Gordon  First  Nation,  SK. 

The  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  on  Friday,  Danuary  31,  2003  at  2:00  P.M 


in  the  Gordon  First  Nation  Gymnasium  with  burial  to  follow  in  St.  Luke's 
Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  LEE  FUNERAL  HOME  757-8645 

February  1,  2003 

Mary  Isabelle  Hunter 
Muskowekwan  First  Nation,  SK 

HUNTER--Mary  Isabelle,  late  of  Muskowekwan  First  Nation,  SK,  passed  away 
on  Wednesday,  Janu  ary  29,  2003  in  Regina,  SK  at  the  age  of  59  years. 

She  was  predeceased  by  her  husband  Clement  Bigsky;  parents  Napolean 
Hunter  and  Catherine  Moosemay;  daughter  Colleen;  sons  3oe  and  Michael 
John;  sister  Margaret  Longman;  brother  Albert  Windigo;  and  grandsons  Dusty 
Manitopyes  and  Dwight  Manitopyes. 

Mary  is  survived  by  her  children  Carment  (Geraldine),  Geraldine  (Leon), 
Margaret,  Jacqueline  (Ivan),  Karen  (Ronald)  and  Bradley;  special 
grandchildren  Mikey,  Shannon  and  Kecia;  numerous  grandchildren  and  great 
grandchildren;  sisters  Corrine  Wesley  and  Vivian  Wolfe;  sister-in-law  Emma 
Pambrun;  and  special  friend  Julia  Battyannie. 

The  Wake  will  be  held  on  Sunday,  February  2,  2003  at  1:00  PM  in  the 
Muskowekwan  First  Nation  Band  Hall. 

The  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  on  Monday,  February  3,  2003  at  2:00  PM, 
also  in  the  Muskowekwan  First  Nation  Band  Hall.  Burial  will  follow  at  the 
Muskowekwan  First  Nation  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  LEE  FUNERAL  HOME  757-8645 

Copyright  c.  2000-2003  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 

January  29,  2003 

Carry  I ' taksikkitstaki  (circle  of  offering)  Eagle  Plume 

CARRY  "MARY  ALICE"  I ' taksikkitstaki  (circle  of  offering)  EAGLE  PLUME 
passed  away  peacefully  at  the  Cardston  Hospital  on  Tuesday,  January  21st, 
2003  at  the  age  of  48  years,  surrounded  by  her  children  and  loved  ones. 
Mary-Alice  was  the  beloved  companion  of  Stephen  Crying  Head  Jr.  of  the 
Blood  Reserve.  Mary-Alice  was  born  at  the  Blood  Indian  Hospital  on  August 
25,  1954,  she  was  the  youngest  child  of  the  late  Alfred  and  Maggie  Eagle 
Plume.  Mary-Alice  is  survived  by  three  children  - Leanne  (Willie)  Black 
Plume,  Heather  (Byron)  Crying  Head,  and  Allen  Crying  Head;  one  adopted  son 
Cameron  Gros  Ventre  Boy;  eight  grandchildren  - Delise,  Ramsey,  Kailynn, 
Nakota,  Bradley,  Leander,  Tyson,  and  Sterling  - all  from  the  Blood  Reserve 
She  also  leaves  behind  three  brothers  - Patrick  (Theresa),  Herman,  and 
Merlin  (Lorna)  Eagle  Plume;  one  adopted  brother  Frank  Eagle  Plume;  four 
sisters  - Louisa  Hind  Bull  (Eagle  Plume),  Catherine  (Jimmy)  Red  Crow  Jr., 
Josephine  (Jack)  Curly  Rider,  Margaret  (Joe)  Knife;  a sister-in-law  Ruby 
Eagle  Plume;  adoptive  mother  Pauline  Three  Persons;  two  godchildren  - 
Lucus  Red  Crow  and  Darlene  Eagle  Plume;  numerous  nieces  and  nephews  - all 
from  the  Blood  Reserve. 

Mary-Alice  was  raised  on  the  Blood  Reserve.  She  received  her  education 
in  St.  Mary's,  Hill  Spring,  and  Glenwood  and  furthered  her  education  in 
Basic  Skills  and  Upgrading  in  Lavern,  Lifeskills  in  Stand  Off,  and  a 
carpentry  course  in  Calgary.  She  worked  at  numerous  places  as  a volunteer 
and  part-time  worker,  such  as  the  Blood  Indian  Hospital,  Lavern  Elementary 
Kainai  High  School,  Red  Crow  Community  College,  and  Kainai  Middle  School. 
She  was  also  employed  at  Stand  Off  Arts  and  Crafts  and  the  Alberta 
Vocational  Activity  School  in  Calgary. 

Her  goal  was  to  care  for  infants  and  young  children  of  all  ages  so  she 
went  into  the  Early  Childhood  Program  at  the  Lethbridge  Community  College. 
She  received  her  certificate  in  1994,  then  she  was  employed  at  several  Day 
Care  Centres  on  the  Blood  Reserve  - Red  Crow  Day  Care,  Stand  Off  Day  Care, 
and  Kainai  Day  Care.  Mary-Alice  was  competitive  in  sports  such  as 
baseball,  volleyball,  and  steer  riding.  Mary-Alice  had  a good  sense  of 
humor  and  was  always  joking  and  laughing.  She  always  had  a smile  for 
everyone  and  she  enjoyed  being  with  her  friends  and  going  to  Church  at  the 
New  Life  Fellowship.  She  made  her  Cursillo  in  Siksika  in  1988.  Her  theme 


song  was  "Desus,  It's  Me  Again"  Many-Alice  will  be  sadly  missed  by  all 
those  who  knew  her,  especially  hen  children.  She  was  predeceased  by  three 
brothers  - Alex,  Morris,  and  Doe  Eagle  Plume;  one  sister  Rose-Mary  Eagle 
Plume;  two  uncles  - the  late  Chief  Dim  Shot  Both  Sides  and  Harry  Spear 
Chief;  two  aunts  - Lillian  Across  the  Mtn,  Annie  Shot  Both  Sides;  three 
cousins-  Pauline  Eagle  Child,  Lorraine,  and  Mary  Eagle  Plume;  two  infant 
grandchildren;  four  nephews  - Freddy,  Dexter  Eagle  Plume,  Dimmy  Red  Crow 
III,  and  Calvin  Cat  Face;  three  nieces  - Christina  Eagle  Plume,  Marion 
Chief  Body  (Eagle  Plume),  and  Delia  Shouting.  The  family  apologizes  for 
any  names  that  may  have  been  missed. 

The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  Danuary  28th  at  the  residence 
of  Mary-Alice  Eagle  Plume,  Blood  Reserve  from  5:30  to  7:00  p.m.  and 
continue  at  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church,  Blood  Reserve  from  7:30  to  11:00  p 
m.  The  Funeral  Mass  will  be  held  at  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church,  Blood 
Reserve  on  Wednesday,  Danuary  29th  at  2:00  p.m.  with  Father  Leszek 
Kwiatkowski  Celebrant.  Interment  in  the  Blood  Band  Cemetery. 

February  4,  2003 

Dosephine  Melting  Tallow 

MRS.  DOSEPHINE  MELTING  TALLOW,  beloved  wife  of  the  late  Mr.  Frank 
Melting  Tallow,  of  the  Blood  Reserve  passed  away  at  the  Lethbridge 
Regional  Hospital  on  Friday,  Danuary  24,  2003  at  the  age  of  74  years. 

She  is  survived  by  her  children;  Guy,  Francis  (Sharon),  Floyd  (Sharon), 
Freida,  Melinda  (Arthur),  Philomena  (Rusty),  Frankina  (Doe),  Francine, 
Timmy  and  Charlene. 

A Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  ST.  CATHERINE'S  CATHOLIC  CHURCH,  Standoff 
on  Thursday,  Danuary  30,  2003  from  5:00  P.M.  to  11:00  P.M.  with  Reverend 
Les  Kwiatkowski  O.M.I.  officiating. 

A Funeral  Mass  will  be  celebrated  at  ST.  CATHERINE'S  CATHOLIC  CHURCH, 
Standoff,  on  Friday,  Danuary  31,  2003  at  12:00  Noon  with  Reverend  Les 
Kwiatkowski  O.M.I.  Celebrant. 

Interment  to  follow  at  St.  Catherine's  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2000  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 
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Court  sets  timeline  for  Cayuga  land  claim  appeal 
The  Associated  Press 
Danuary  28,  2003 

SYRACUSE  - Lawyers  for  the  state,  Cayuga  and  Seneca  counties  and  private 
landowners  have  been  directed  to  submit  their  written  appeal  arguments  in 
the  Cayuga  Indian  land  claim  by  March  27. 

Tribal  attorneys  and  U.S.  Dustice  Department  lawyers,  who  have 
intervened  on  the  side  of  the  Cayugas,  have  until  May  27  to  file  their 
written  arguments,  court  officials  said  Monday. 

The  state,  counties  and  landowners  will  then  have  until  Duly  8 to 
respond  to  the  Cayugas'  and  Dustice  Department's  briefs.  And  the  Indians 
and  the  federal  government  have  until  Aug.  19  to  file  their  responses. 

All  parties  are  limited  to  21,000  words  in  each  brief,  court  officials 
said . 

Oral  arguments  in  the  appeal  will  take  place  no  earlier  than  the  week  of 
Sept.  29.  Those  arguments  will  be  made  before  the  five  judges  of  the  2nd 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  Manhattan. 

The  appeals  will  seek  to  overturn  numerous  rulings  by  U.S.  District 


Dudge  Neal  P.  McCunn  of  Syracuse.  McCurn  has  made  his  rulings  at  various 
times  since  the  original  claim  was  filed  Nov.  19,  1980. 

The  Seneca-Cayuga  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  joined  the  Cayuga  Indian  Nation  of 
New  York  in  the  lawsuit  in  1982.  Lawyers  for  the  Seneca-Cayugas  will  not 
file  a separate  appeal  but  will  join  the  Cayugas  of  New  York.  Among  the 
decisions  the  parties  have  said  they  will  appeal: 

The  Cayuga  Nation  and  the  Seneca-Cayuga  tribe  will  jointly  argue  that 
the  $247.9  million  damages  award  is  too  low  and  not  supported  by  testimony 
and  evidence. 

They  will  also  argue  that  McCurn  was  wrong  in  ruling  out  evictions  of 
current  occupants  of  the  claim  area,  limiting  damages  to  money  only. 

"We  will  say  the  damages  our  expert  came  up  with,  $1.7  billion,  should 
be  awarded  and  the  $247.9  million  is  not  supported  by  facts,"  said  Martin 
R.  Gold,  the  Cayugas'  attorney. 

New  York  state  will  seek  to  overturn  McCurn 's  rulings  that  the  claim  is 
valid  and  his  dismissal  of  all  of  the  defenses  argued  by  the  state.  The 
state  will  also  appeal  the  $247.9  million  damages  award,  arguing  it  should 
be  nothing  if  the  claim  is  invalid,  or  no  more  than  $49  million  if  the 
claim  is  ruled  valid.  State  lawyers  also  will  oppose  eviction. 

Cayuga  and  Seneca  counties,  private  landowners  will  join  the  state  in 
appealing  McCurn' s rulings  upholding  the  claim,  with  an  emphasis  on  the 
defense  that  the  Indians  waited  too  long  to  file  their  claim.  But  they 
cannot  appeal  the  damages  award  because  it  is  against  the  state  only.  They 
also  will  oppose  eviction. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Rochester  Democrat  and  Chronicle. 
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Guy  Munroe  wants  to  better  the  lives  of  his  people 
BY  BECCY  TANNER 
The  Wichita  Eagle 
January  30,  2003 

Guy  Munroe  plans  to  run  his  next  business  the  same  way  he  did  his 
last  --  as  a financial  success. 

For  years,  the  62-year-old  Derby  businessman  was  a contractor  for  TCI 
in  Denver,  burying  lines  for  cable  TV  in  eight  Kansas  counties. 

His  new  job  might  be  tougher. 

Munroe  is  chairman  and  chief  executive  of  the  Kaw  Tribal  Nation.  Many 
members  of  the  tribe  earn  less  than  $20,000  a year. 

And  he  has  big  dreams  for  his  four  years  in  office. 

He  wants  to  open  a casino  in  Kansas- -maybe  even  in  downtown  Wichita. 
That's  just  one  of  the  possibilities  he  sees  to  improve  the  tribe's 
finances . 

He  said  he  wants  to  help  the  tribe's  poor  and  elderly  improve  their 
standard  of  living. 

Munroe  is  a half-Kaw  who  commutes  every  day  to  the  tribal  headquarters 
in  Kaw  City,  Okla.,  where  he  attends  Kaw  Nation  council  meetings. 

He's  the  first  Kansan  in  nearly  130  years  to  lead  the  Kaw,  from  whom  the 
state  takes  its  name.  The  Kaw,  or  Kanza,  tribe  was  forced  from  Kansas  into 
the  Indian  territories  that  later  became  Oklahoma  in  1873. 

"It's  fairly  significant,"  said  Bill  Unrau,  retired  history  professor 
from  Wichita  State  University  who  has  written  about  Kaw  tribal  history. 
"Traditionally  there  were  numerous  native  Kansans  who  were  tribal 
leaders . " 

The  Kaw  originally  lived  in  the  Ohio  River  Valley.  By  the  early  1800s, 
they  had  moved  to  what  is  now  the  Kansas,  or  Kaw,  River  Valley  to  claim  a 


territory  that  covered  roughly  two-fifths  of  modern-day  Kansas  and  parts 
of  Nebraska  and  Missouri.  At  one  point,  the  tribe  numbered  about  1,600. 

In  1873,  Congress  made  the  Kaw  sell  their  lands  and  move  to  Oklahoma's 
Indian  Territory.  The  remaining  600  tribal  members  were  led  into  Oklahoma 
by  Chief  Al-le-ga-wa-ho. 

The  tribe's  oral  tradition  is  that  Chief  Al-le-ga-wa-ho  was  so 
heartbroken  over  leaving  the  state  that  when  he  died  his  remains  were 
returned  to  Kansas. 

When  the  tribe  was  reorganized  in  the  20th  century,  most  of  the  tribal 
leaders  claimed  ties  with  Oklahoma,  Unrau  said. 

Munroe  can  also  claim  some  Oklahoma  ties. 

He  was  born  in  Washunga,  Okla.,  but  moved  with  his  family  to  the  Wichita 
area  when  he  was  8.  He  says  he  eventually  plans  to  move  closer  to  Kaw  City 
to  make  the  drive  easier. 

He  graduated  in  1959  from  Wichita's  Southeast  High  School,  where  he 
lettered  in  several  sports.  Through  the  years,  he  has  won  championships  in 
rodeos  as  a team  and  calf  roper. 

"This  is  the  first  time  I've  ever  been  in  a political  arena,"  Munroe 
said,  "but  I've  been  in  nearly  every  other  arena." 

It  was  only  a year  ago  that  Munroe  became  interested  in  finding  out  more 
about  his  Kaw  heritage. 

A friend  of  Munroe' s --  another  Kaw  and  Wichitan  --  encouraged  him  to 
attend  council  meetings  in  Kaw  City. 

Lloyd  Pappan  says  he  doesn't  have  enough  Indian  blood  to  belong  to  the 
tribal  council,  but  he  saw  issues  that  needed  to  be  addressed  and  thought 
his  friend  would  be  the  person  to  do  it. 

"He  is  very  calm  and  decisive,"  Pappan  said  of  Munroe.  "He  listens  and 
really  cares  about  people.  We  have  a lot  of  older  people  --  people  who 
just  are  in  need  --  and  I think  he  can  help  make  a difference.  His  goal  is 
to  help  people." 

Today,  as  more  people  research  their  family  histories  and  reclaim  ethnic 
heritage,  the  Kaw  Nation  can  boast  a growing  membership  of  more  than  2,500. 

Like  many  American  Indian  tribes,  the  Kaw  lost  much  of  its  cultural 
heritage  in  the  forced  relocation  to  Oklahoma.  Over  the  past  20  years, 
there  have  been  efforts  to  reclaim  some  of  it. 

In  recent  years,  tribal  leaders  have  begun  to  teach  the  Kaw  language. 
They've  also  established  a child-care  center  and  a wellness  center  in 
Newkirk,  Okla. 

Tribal  leaders  hope  to  make  the  tribe  more  economically  self-sufficient. 

Some  of  those  efforts  may  affect  Wichita. 

Munroe  said  he  would  like  to  put  a casino  in  Kansas  if  Kansas  would 
allow  it. 

"I'd  like  to  put  it  right  in  Wichita,"  Munroe  said.  "As  bad  a slump  as 
Wichita  is  in,  I think  it  would  be  a plus.  If  Wichita  had  a casino  by  the 
Hyatt  or  someplace  along  there,  you  wouldn't  have  to  worry  about  paying  a 
lot  of  taxes . " 

Munroe  is  reluctant  to  say  what  else  he  wants  to  do  as  tribal  chairman, 
but  his  friend  Pappan  says  he  will  treat  the  Kaw  nation  right. 

"His  real  goal  is  to  help  make  life  easier  for  tribal  members  who 
haven't  always  had  it  so  well,"  Pappan  said.  "We  have  good  programs  to 
help  kids  go  to  school  now  but  he  wants  to  put  a lot  of  emphasis  on 
helping  the  elderly....  He's  been  a businessman  all  his  life.  He's  done 
well  enough  for  himself  to  help  other  people.  He's  really  one  of  the  nice 
guys  and  always  has  been." 

Reach  Beccy  Tanner  at  268-6336  or  btanner@wichitaeagle.com. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Wichita  Eagle. 
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Bear  Butte  Under  Attack! 
www.defendblackhills.org 

The  City  of  Sturgis,  South  Dakota  and  a group  of  private  investors  plan 
to  build  a sports  complex/shooting  range  just  4 miles  north  of  Bear  Butte. 
They  have  already  spent  $250,000  to  $260,000  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  (HUD)money  to  date  on  the  project.  Although  they  knew  Bear 
Butte  was  sacred  to  many  Plains  tribes,  no  tribes  were  consulted  about  the 
proposal,  a possible  violation  of  federal  laws. 

Some  of  the  effects  of  the  shooting  range  will  be: 

- The  sound  of  an  estimated  10,000  rounds  per  day  being  fired  from  rifles 
and  handguns  will  affect  the  silence  and  serenity  of  people  from  more 
than  60  different  tribes  who  come  to  pray  at  Bear  Butte,  as  well  as  non 
tribal  people. 

- Increased  air  pollution  caused  by  the  firing  of  the  estimated  10,000 
rounds  per  day. 

- Increased  traffic  to  the  shooting  range  by  patrons  and  employees,  as  a 
clubhouse,  motel,  and  restaurant  are  planned. 

- The  sounds  and  activity  will  affect  birds  and  wild  life  in  the  Bear 
Butte  Area,  and  in  particular,  the  eagle,  which  is  important  in  Native 
American  spirituality  and  ceremonies. 

- Possible  effects  on  patients  at  Fort  Meade  Veterans  Administration 
Hospital  from  the  sounds  of  distant  gunfire. 

- The  legality  of  land  ownership  as  this  area  still  belongs  to  the  Great 
Sioux  Nation  according  to  the  Peace  Treaties  of  1851  & 1868  made  between 
the  Great  Sioux  Nation  and  the  United  States,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
US  Constitution  which  states  that  "treaties  are  the  supreme  law  of  the 
land . " 

- No  Native  American  Spiritual  leaders,  or  Tribal  Leaders  were  ever 
contacted  about  the  plans  to  build  the  shooting  range  which  will  affect 
so  many  people  who  pray  at  Bear  Butte. 

As  Bear  Butte  is  one  of  the  most  important  sacred  places  on  the  North 
American  continent,  in  order  to  provide  some  protection  to  this  site,  we 
must  unite  together  to  stop  any  more  destruction  at  Bear  Butte  and  other 
sacred  places  in  the  Black  Hills. 

To  help  save  the  Black  Hills  from  further  destruction,  come  to  The 
Defenders  Of  The  Black  Hills  meetings,  held  the  4th  Saturday  of  every 
month,  1-4  pm,  at  the  Mother  Butler  Center,  Rapid  City,  SD,  off  Interstate 
90  at  the  Haines  Ave.  Exit. 

"Bear  Butte  is  in  danger  by  those  who  don't  understand  the  importance  of 
this  sacred  place.  You  can  help  keep  Bear  Butte  sacred." 
WWW.DEFENDBLACKHILLS.ORG 
Design  by  Lakota  Mall 
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The  Contact  number  of  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribal  Offices  is  605-747-2381 


Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe 
Sicangu  Oyate 

Rosebud,  South  Dakota  57570 
P.O.  Box  430 

January  29,  2003 


To  Whom  It  May  Concern: 


The  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  is  planning  a march  on  the  IHS  hospital  on  the 
Rosebud  Reservation.  We  are  hereby  asking  for  your  support  of  our 
struggle  to  see  that  quality  health  care  is  provided  to  our  people. 

Attached  for  your  information  and  action  is  the  tentative  agenda  for  the 
planned  march.  All  tribes  are  welcomed  and  encouraged  to  participate  in 
this  march  and  to  show  a uniting  of  our  tribal  nations. 

If  your  tribe  is  unable  to  attend  please  submit  a letter  of  support  to  the 
Tribal  Chairman  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe,  Box  430,  Rosebud,  SD,  57570. 

Sincerely, 

William  Kindle 
RST  President 

(The  attachment  is  given  below) 


March  on  I.H.S. 

Wednesday  February  12,  2003  at  1:00  p.m. 

Beginning  at  the  Tribal  Council  Chambers 
TENTATIVE  AGENDA 

1.  Meet  at  the  Tribal  Building  Starting  at  1:00  p.m. 

2.  Speakers  and  prayers  until  2:30  p.m. 

3.  At  2:30  p.m.  begin  the  March  to  I.H.S. 

4.  Itinerary  for  the  march  to  be  scheduled  through  planning  meetings. 

5.  Feed  after  the  march  at  the  R.S.T.  Veterans  Affairs  Bldg. 

6.  After  the  feed  the  R.S.T.  Health  Board  will  begin  taking  public 
testimony  at  the  Vets  Affairs  Bldg.* 

Administrative  leave  will  be  granted  from  2:00  to  5:00  p.m.  for  all  tribal 
employees  who  wish  to  participate  in  the  march. 

*People  are  asked  to  limit  their  oral  public  testimony  to  three  minutes 
and  are  encouraged  to  bring  all  testimony  in  writing  for  the  use  of  the 
Health  Board  in  furthering  the  cause  of  providing  Quality  Health  Care  for 
our  people  here  and  abroad. 
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Tribal  members  vote  on  membership  criteria 

Race,  culture,  benefits  involved  in  Shoshone-Bannock  decision 
Sunday,  February  2,  2003 
Rebecca  Boone 
Associated  Press 

BOISE  --  Viola  Rodriguez's  fellow  Shoshone-Bannock  tribal  members  were  to 
vote  Friday  to  see  if  her  great-grandchild  is  Indian  enough  to  be  counted 
as  a member. 

As  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  officials  count  the  ballots,  they  may  be 
counting  the  future  of  the  tribe. 

The  child  is  one-eighth  Shoshone-Bannock,  and  the  proposed  change  would 
require  that  all  members  have  one-quarter  Shoshone-Bannock  blood.  The  boy 
is  just  one  of  many  tribal  descendants  who  will  be  affected  by  the  results. 


It's  a question  that  is  more  complicated  than  it  may  seem  --  raising 
issues  of  race,  culture  and  a system  some  believe  was  developed  to  breed 
American  Indians  out  of  existence. 

"There  isn't  that  many  people  who  are  one-quarter  --  we're  all  mixed/' 
Rodriguez  said.  "I  myself  am  full  blood,  but  I don't  expect  the 
requirement  to  stand  and  I don't  want  it  to." 

She  would  like  to  know  that  someday  her  great-grandson  could  inherit  her 
tribal  land  allotment,  which  she  said  can  only  happen  if  he  is  a tribal 
member. 

Rodriguez  said  she  is  partially  responsible  for  what  some  see  as  the 
child's  thin  Indian  blood.  Her  husband  of  50  years  is  from  nearby 
Pocatello  and  not  a Sho-Ban. 

Though  she  wishes  the  proposed  one-quarter  requirement  would  be  lowered 
to  one-eighth,  she  does  not  want  the  current  enrollment  laws  --  which  are 
dependent  on  family  trees  and  residency  on  the  reservation  --  to  stand. 

"We  certainly  do  need  some  kind  of  blood  quantum.  I don't  like  to  see 
the  Indians  lose  things  like  home  sites  to  those  that  maybe  just  had  a 
distant  relative  enrolled,"  she  said. 

The  premise  behind  blood  quantum  requirements  is  that  genetic  material 
somehow  equals  cultural  integrity,  said  Melissa  Meyer,  an  American  Indian 
historian  and  associate  professor  at  the  University  of  California,  Los 
Angeles.  But  that  premise,  she  said,  is  wrong. 

"It's  a racist  policy  based  on  totally  faulty  math,  and  it  leaves  out 
lots  of  people  who  are  practicing  members  of  the  culture,"  Meyer  said. 

"But  Native  American  people  will  also  be  the  first  to  tell  you  that  it's 
necessary. " 

Culture  and  traditions 

Tribal  members  have  access  to  services  that  other  Indians  do  not. 
Depending  on  the  businesses  run  by  the  tribe  --  such  as  mining,  land 
leasing,  casinos  and  oil  wells  --  members  often  get  part  of  the  profits. 

Special  schooling,  low-cost  or  free  health  care,  land  allotments  and 
tribal  loan  programs  also  are  available  to  members  of  many  Indian  tribes, 
including  Shoshone-Bannocks . 

Lori  Edmo-Suppah,  editor  of  the  Sho-Ban  News  and  a Shoshone-Bannock 
tribal  member,  said  tradition  and  cultural  norms  are  crucial  to  Indian 
society.  Her  husband  and  three  children  are  members  of  the  Confederated 
Tribes  of  Warm  Springs  in  central  Oregon,  though  the  kids  could  have 
joined  the  Shoshone-Bannocks  instead. 

"It's  really  not  my  place  to  take  a side  on  the  issue,"  Edmo-Suppah  said. 
"The  one  thing  that  we've  been  taught  is  that  if  you  make  a choice,  that's 
where  you  go.  You're  supposed  to  think  way  ahead  of  what  you're  doing.  But 
in  today's  society,  people  are  more  spur  of  the  moment,  and  aren't  taught 
the  traditions." 

Soon,  she  said,  the  entire  family  will  move  to  central  Oregon  to  be  with 
her  husband's  tribe. 

"Our  cultural  traditions  are  what's  kept  us  intact  as  Indians,  and  it's 
important  for  children  to  learn  that.  We  need  to  move  there  so  they  can 
live  it  instead  of  learning  from  afar." 

The  blood  quantum  issue  is  significant  because  it  will  determine  the  way 
the  Sho-Bans  maintain  their  land  base  and  treaty  rights,  she  said. 

"That's  all  we  have  left  --  originally  there  were  over  1 million  acres, 
and  now  we  only  have  a half -million  acres.  Our  original  territory  was  all 
over  the  West  where  we  roamed  to  hunt  and  fish,"  she  said. 

No  other  racial  group  in  America  requires  its  members  to  prove 
themselves  with  blood  quantums,  yet  Indians  are  often  asked  how  much 
Indian  blood  they  carry,  said  Native  American  journalist  and  Shoshone- 
Bannock  tribal  member  Mark  Trahant. 

"American  Indians  and  show  dogs  are  quantified  that  way.  It's  a very 
offensive  question,  and  the  answers  aren't  even  valid,"  Trahant  said. 

"Even  if  someone  has  a high  blood  degree,  that  assumes  the  records  are 
right  and  we  know  they  aren't." 

Many  of  the  records  that  blood  quantums  are  based  on  come  from  the  Dawes 
Act  of  1887,  which  purported  to  protect  Indian  property  rights  by  granting 
families  that  registered  under  the  act  with  land  as  reparation  for 


relocation  and  genocide. 

Corrupt  officials  added  their  own  family  names  to  the  register,  and  some 
freed  slaves  were  ordered  onto  the  rolls.  Later  federal  laws  determined 
that  only  those  with  mixed  heritage  could  sell  the  allocated  land,  so 
unscrupulous  officials  often  lowered  the  blood  quantum  of  Indians  with 
prime  property. 

"Say  a person  owned  land  the  railroad  wanted  --  well,  that  person's 
quantum  would  be  lowered,"  Trahant  said.  "So  much  of  Indian  policy  was 
designed  in  the  19th  century  with  the  thought  that  Indians  would  go  away. 
Now,  two  centuries  later  it's  become  much  more  complicated  because  they 
didn't  disappear." 

Determining  heritage 

When  first  determining  blood  quantums,  officials  often  relied  on  flawed 
science,  Meyer  said. 

"They  brought  in  big-name  physical  anthropologists  from  the  Smithsonian 
and  other  places,"  said  Meyer,  "who  would  look  at  Indians'  hair,  scratch 
their  skin  and  testify  if  these  tests  proved  them  to  be  Indian  or  not.  It 
was  such  an  outright  case  of  racism.  Tribes  had  never  construed  their 
identity  this  way." 

Shoshone-Bannock  Tribal  Chairman  Blaine  Edmo  said  people  were  concerned 
his  tribes'  current  enrollment  requirements  were  too  liberal. 

"Those  who  have  a higher  degree  of  Indian  blood  will  tell  you  that  we 
need  to  preserve  the  blood,  and  those  with  limited  blood  tell  you  that  we 
need  to  preserve  descendancy, " he  said. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Spokesman-Review. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Diversity  strengthens  our  unity 
February  1,  2003 

Is  the  purpose  of  diversity  training  helpful  to  those  exposed,  or  can 
those  ideas  be  detrimental  in  uniting  a nation? 

A recent  Minnesota  Public  Radio  survey  found  that  83  percent  of 
listeners  found  diversity  among  the  population  a good  aspect  of  society  - 
that  was  good  to  hear,  because  I agree.  Understanding  the  cultural 
lifestyles  of  the  people  in  our  community  usually  brings  about  a more 
peaceful  and  sensitive  society. 

One  of  the  arguments  against  efforts  to  teach  diversity  is  that  it 
weakens  and  fragments  the  united  "all-for-one"  notion  that  has  helped  make 
America  the  most  powerful  nation  in  the  world.  We  are  Americans,  after  all 
is  said  and  done. 

Wednesday,  I was  involved  in  a program  that  rebuts  that  notion.  The 
program  in  Grand  Forks  Central  High  School  is  called  "Expand  Your 
Horizons"  and  is  funded  by  the  Knight  Foundation.  The  purpose  is  to  expose 
high  school  students  to  the  diverse  cultures  in  the  community.  It  is  an 
after-school  program,  with  a little  incentive  such  as  school  credits  for 
students,  if  they  want  to  learn  about  diversity. 

My  part  in  the  program  was  to  help  Richard  Ferguson,  a global  education 
and  psychology  teacher  and  the  person  responsible  for  the  program,  to 
identify  some  speakers  for  the  program.  There  were  three  sessions 
Wednesday  evening.  Monte  Yellow  Bird,  my  nephew  and  summer  program 
director  for  the  Dakota  Science  Center,  talked  about  the  spiritual  aspect 
of  the  culture  of  the  Plains  people,  specifically  the  Hidatsa,  Arikara  and 
Sioux. 

Sharon  Hand  with  Native  American  Student  Services  of  Grand  Forks  Public 
Schools  and  the  Seven  Feathers  dancers  performed  Native  American  dances. 


They  regularly  perform  at  Central  High  School. 

I organized  a food  program  in  the  evening,  during  which  we  made  fried 
bread.  Marie  Henry,  an  Ojibwa  native  from  Roseau  River  Reserve  in  Manitoba 
demonstrated  fried  bread  or  bannock  as  they  call  fried  bread  in  Canada, 
and  I talked  about  food  and  diversity. 

I am  a teacher,  although  I haven't  taught  for  some  years.  So,  it  was 
great  to  be  in  a classroom  again.  Being  around  young  people  who  are 
beginning  to  think  more  broadly  in  terms  of  the  world  around  them  is 
refreshing. 

We  each  had  two  groups  of  students  that  night.  The  students  were  of 
several  different  ethnic  backgrounds.  The  majority  of  the  students  were 
Norwegian  or  German,  but  there  also  were  students  who  identified 
themselves  as  Hispanic,  African-American,  Native  American,  and  there  was  a 
student  of  Icelandic  descent.  Some  students  didn't  know  their  ethnic 
background,  probably  because  they  were  of  several  different  ethnicities  or 
perhaps,  they  considered  themselves  just  Americans. 

As  I talked  to  the  students  about  the  foods  of  Native  Americans  while  we 
waited  for  the  fried  bread  to  cook,  I also  learned  about  some  ethnic  foods 
that  were  new  to  me.  One  particular  dish  was  knephla  in  a beet  juice. 

Since  I work  on  the  Herald's  Sunday  interview  feature  called  Prairie 
Voices,  I have  interviewed  and  talked  with  many  Norwegians  and  Germans  and 
have  tasted  and  learned  about  many  of  their  foods.  But  this  was  a new  dish 
to  me. 

We  talked  about  some  of  the  usual  dishes  that  are  common  to  a race  of 
people  but  are  not  commonly  served  in  restaurants.  I was  surprised  that 
some  students  had  tasted  even  the  most  unusual  foods  or  dishes. 

Food  can  be  the  backdrop  as  nations  make  peace,  corporations  negotiate 
megadeals,  young  people  fall  in  love  and  couples  find  time  to  enjoy  each 
other  during  a quiet  meal. 

It  also  is  a strong  expression  of  the  culture  of  a people.  So,  the 
"Expand  Your  Horizons"  program  is  on  target,  bringing  students  together  to 
learn  about  their  diverse  environment.  Food  is  a reflection  of  the 
diversity  of  cultures  and  a doorway  to  understanding.  Diversity  leads  to 
understanding,  not  fragmentation,  and  we  are  stronger  for  our  diversity. 

After  the  fried  bread  with  chokecherry  jelly  or  powdered  sugar  was  eaten 
I think  there  was  agreement  that  learning  about  diversity  is  fun  and  that 
fried  bread  is  a great  snack. 


Yellow  Bird  writes  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  by  phone  at  780-1228  or  (800)  477-6572,  extension  228, 
or  by  e-mail  at  dyellowbird@gfherald.com. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Grand  Forks  Herald. 
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NOTES  FROM  INDIAN  COUNTRY 

Lewis  & Clark,  Quotas  and  Indian  Gaming 

By:  Tim  Giago 

(c)  2003  Lakota  Media  Inc. 

At  least  once  per  year  I do  a column  that  is  a potpourri  of  the  year's 
events . 

This  gives  me  a chance  to  air  some  of  the  happy  or  disconcerting  things 
that  have  traipsed  across  the  American  Indian  landscape. 

This  morning  as  I watched  CBS  Sunday  Morning,  I was  bothered  by  the 
sight  of  Indians  in  full  ceremonial  regalia  sitting  on  a podium  somewhere 
back  East  to  kick  off  the  celebration  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition. 

I was  bothered  because  I could  not  figure  out  what  these  Indians  had  to 


celebrate. 

Lewis  and  Clark  explored  the  lands  that  would  soon  become  a part  of  the 
farcical  Louisiana  Purchase  with  the  sole  intent  of  mapping  it  for 
eventual  confiscation  without  the  consent  of  the  Indian  nations  that  had 
occupied  these  lands  for  thousands  of  years. 

Lewis  and  Clark  were  the  precursors  of  the  mass  movement  West  that  would 
displace,  remove  and  in  some  cases,  make  extinct,  the  Indians  of  the 
region.  To  celebrate  this  historical  event  would  be  tantamount  to  the 
people  of  Poland  celebrating  the  invasion  of  the  German  Army. 

When  the  more  traditional  Indians  see  other  Indians  participating  in 
such  horrendous  activities  they  often  refer  to  them  as  "Indians  on  parade. 
Instead  of  celebrating  their  own  history,  they  defer  to  the  history  of  the 
invaders . 

Affirmative  Action 

Republicans  across  the  board  lauded  the  comments  of  George  W.  Bush  about 
the  Constitutionality  of  Affirmative  Action,  or  as  they  have  labeled  it, 
"setting  quotas . " 

Strangely  enough  "quotas"  in  the  educational  system  of  America  worked 
for  about  195  years  in  this  country.  Back  then  the  quota  was  known  as 
"Whites  Only."  The  educational  system  in  this  country,  especially  in  the 
Deep  South,  was  "separate,  but  equal"  education.  What  did  this  mean?  It 
meant  that  state  school  budgets  created  schools  for  Blacks  only  all  the 
way  from  the  elementary  to  the  higher  education  level. 

In  the  1960s  when  African  Americans  tried  to  enroll  in  white  high 
schools  with  the  power  of  the  United  States  government  behind  them  it  took 
the  protection  of  the  National  Guard  to  get  them  through  the  school  house 
doors.  The  same  thing  happened  at  Southern  colleges  such  as  the  University 
of  Mississippi  and  Alabama.  This  is  not  ancient  history,  my  friends.  Why 
weren't  the  politicians  screaming  about  "quotas"  and  affirmative  action 
back  then?  Because  it  did  not  concern  them,  that's  why. 

The  only  people  denied  entrance  to  the  all-white  high  schools  and 
colleges  were  Black,  Hispanic  or  Indian.  The  folks  inside  of  these 
sacrosanct  institutions  protected  by  "quotas"  were  White.  For  195  years 
minorities  were  shut  out  of  the  institutions  of  higher  education.  Shut 
out!  They  were  placed  in  substandard  schools,  substandard  as  facilities 
and  substandard  in  academics. 

While  all  of  this  was  going  on  Whites  had  access  to  the  finest 
educational  facilities  in  America.  All  Affirmative  Action  asks  is  that 
those  minorities  excluded  from  an  equal  education  for  195  years  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  compete.  If  this  causes  one  White  person  to  be  excluded 
from  a law  school  or  medical  school  because  of  "quotas"  what  of  it?  Where 
was  the  president  of  the  United  States,  the  U.  S.  Supreme  Court,  the 
United  States  Congress  and  all  of  the  state  governments  in  America  while 
thousands  of  minorities  were  denied  access  to  higher  education? 

Indian  Gaming 

There  are  those  who  think  that  because  I have  written  columns  critical 
of  some  aspects  of  Indian  gaming  that  I am  anti-Indian  gaming.  Nothing 
could  be  further  from  the  truth. 

It's  just  that  I will  not  look  at  Indian  gaming  and  pretend  that  there 
are  not  warts  present.  The  way  the  Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act  was  put 
together  with  such  haste  and  with  so  many  loopholes  is  criminal.  Instead 
of  providing  protections  for  the  Indian  nations  in  many  respects  it  had 
just  the  opposite  effect. 

I was,  and  am,  appalled  at  the  way  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  under 
the  guidance  of  Kevin  Gover,  shirked  its  trust  responsibility  to  the 
Indian  nations  by  giving  federal  recognition  to  any  small  Indian  group 
with  enough  backers  and  dollars  to  present  its  case.  Oftentimes  Gover  gave 
groups  federal  recognition  against  the  policies  of  the  BIA  and  against  the 
advice  of  his  own  staff.  This,  in  my  mind  is  criminal.  It  made  a sham  of 
what  constitutes  an  Indian  nation. 

It  was  the  tribes  of  the  Great  Sioux  Nation  and  others  who  have  fought 
the  fight  for  the  other  Indian  nations  over  the  past  100  years.  It  was 
these  tribes  who  laid  their  lives  on  the  line  for  justice.  And  yet,  Indian 


gaming  has  done  absolutely  nothing  for  them.  It  is  the  "new"  tribes  who 
are  reaping  millions  of  dollars  from  their  casinos;  many  opened  on  dollars 
acquired  from  foreign  investors. 

Indian  gaming  per  se  is  still  out  to  lunch.  We  do  not  know  its  long-term 
impact.  We  do  not  know  how  many  illegal  acts  have  occurred  since  its 
inception.  We  do  not  know  how  the  culture  and  traditions  of  Indian  tribes 
will  survive  its  impact.  To  some  tribes  it  is  a cure  and  a curse. 

The  Lakota  people  believe  that  "time"  cures  all  ills  and  answers  all 
questions.  Time  is  the  great  equalizer.  And  so  when  it  comes  to  Indian 
gaming,  time  alone  will  tell. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Lakota  Journal. 
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Opinion:  A reason  to  teach  about  Indians 
By  Sharon  Wagner 
January  31,  2003 
Your  Turn. 

It  was  a balmy  August  night  in  2002  when  my  17-year-old  daughter  and  her 
child,  buckled  safely  in  the  backseat  of  the  car,  pulled  into  the  Cenex 
gas  station  at  the  corner  of  North  Montana  Avenue  and  Custer  Avenue.  The 
windows  were  rolled  down  on  the  passenger  and  driver's  side  of  the  car  to 
let  the  warm  wind  blow  through  the  vehicle.  After  pumping  gas,  my  daughter 
pulled  up  to  the  entrance  of  the  store  in  order  to  pay  for  her  gasoline, 
taking  her  child  with  her  into  the  store.  She  had  buckled  my  granddaughter 
into  her  safety  seat  and  gotten  into  the  driver's  seat  when  a man  came  up 
to  her  spewing  ugly  words  into  her  face.  Through  her  window  open,  he  had  a 
chance  to  get  "into  her  face"  with  his  racial  slurs.  He  put  his  hand  on 
the  window  button  disabling  her  from  getting  the  window  up.  My  daughter's 
stricken  face  was  all  he  saw  when  his  last  racist  gesture  was  to  spit  in 
her  face.  The  golden  rings  upon  his  fingers  and  his  red  shirt  sleeve  were 
all  she  saw. 

Eric  Clapton's  words,  "if  I could,  I'd  change  the  world"  have  been 
singing  in  my  head  since  Shawn  White  Wolf's  wonderful  article  about  Indian 
Legislators  was  printed  in  Sunday's  IR.  What  an  incredibly  up-hill  battle 
Dolly  Akers  fought  to  change  the  world  so  long  ago.  Unfortunately,  for  the 
Senator  and  House  Representatives  mentioned  in  White  Wolf's  article,  the 
battle  continues.  Representatives  Bixby  and  Juneau  have  been  requesting  of 
the  legislature  funding  to  teach  the  type  of  history  about  Montana's 
tribes  depicted  in  White  Wolf's  article.  Since  the  Constitutional 
Convention  thirty  years  ago  to  MCA  20-1-501,  Indian  Education  for  All  has 
never  been  funded.  Imperative  to  understanding  the  Indian  Education  for 
All  bill  is  the  language  of  MCA  20-1-501  and  the  term  "all."  This  is  not  a 
bill  to  teach  Indian  children  about  themselves,  but  a bill  to  teach  all 
Montana's  children  about  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  state. 

As  a Blackfeet  mother,  aunt,  and  now  grandmother,  I will  be  able  to 
teach  my  family  about  themselves  in  my  own  home.  As  Blackfeet  children,  my 
children  have  not  been  given  the  school  opportunities  to  learn  about 
Assiniboines,  Crows,  Cheyennes,  Little  Shell  Chippewas,  Salish,  Kootenais, 
Crees,  Gros  Ventres,  or  Nakota  Sioux.  Neither  have  your  children.  My 
children  have  not  been  granted  the  opportunity  to  shine  in  the  classroom 
for  their  vast  experiences  in  life  or  their  grand  intelligences. 

When  I relive  the  moment  my  daughter  stepped  into  our  house  after  the 
trauma  the  man  in  the  red  shirt  inflicted  upon  her,  tears  of  frustration 
spring  into  my  eyes  and  I am  deeply  saddened  that  another  human  being 
sought  to  bring  shame,  fear,  and  racism  onto  this  young  girl.  More 


frustration,  sadness,  and  yes,  anger,  fill  me  as  I watch  another 
generation  of  Blackfeet,  my  granddaughter,  come  to  terms  with  racism  in 
Montana.  If  I could,  I'd  change  the  world  by  educating  our  children  and 
youth  about  tribes  in  Montana  through  the  education  system  and  not  by  each 
individual  fighting  the  battle  like  Dolly  Akers  so  long  ago.  If  I could, 
I'd  change  the  world  by  giving  the  opportunity  of  education  about 
Montana's  tribes  to  children  throughout  Montana  so  a man  in  a red  shirt 
cannot  inflict  pain  upon  young  Indian  people  in  Montana. 

SHARON  WAGNER  lives  at  1623  Chestnut  in  Helena. 
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In  address.  Hall  invokes  the  seven  generations 
MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  3,  2003 

STATE  OF  INDIAN  NATIONS:  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  President 
Tex  Hall  and  executive  director  Jackie  Johnson.  January  31,  2003.  Photo 
NSM . 

The  leader  of  the  largest  inter-tribal  organization  on  Friday  delivered 
what  was  billed  as  the  first  ever  State  of  the  Indian  Nations  address, 
calling  on  the  federal  government  to  honor  its  obligations  to  American 
Indians  and  Alaska  Natives. 

Wearing  his  trademark  cowboy  hat  and  dressed  in  a traditional  ribbon 
shirt.  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  (NCAI)  President  Tex  Hall 
touched  on  a broad  range  of  issues.  From  trust  reform  to  gaming  to  health 
care.  Hall  said  Native  people  can't  be  left  behind. 

"Native  Americans  are  the  fastest  growing  segment  of  the  population  by 
percentage  --  in  the  face  of  policies  aimed  at  ensuring  our  destruction, 
we  have  chosen  survival,"  he  told  an  audience  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
those  tuned  in  via  the  C-SPAN  network.  "Now  we  seek  not  just  to  survive 
but  to  thrive. " 

Lasting  about  an  hour,  the  speech  was  as  much  an  educational  tool  as  it 
was  a description  of  the  state  of  Indian  Country.  Hall  tied  today's  high 
rates  of  poverty,  domestic  violence  and  unemployment  to  historic  neglect 
by  federal  policymakers. 

"We  do  not  exist  today  in  a void  --  our  past  and  our  future  span  out 
from  us  in  this  moment,  telling  the  true  story  of  who  we  are  and  what  we 
can  be,"  he  said. 

Hall  focused  on  three  major  areas:  the  government-to-government 
relationship,  economic  development  and  health  and  welfare.  He 
characterized  each  by  the  struggles  tribes  face  and  offered  suggestions  to 
improve  the  state  of  affairs. 

With  regard  to  trust  reform.  Hall  said  it  was  "an  issue  of  basic 
survival."  He  called  on  President  Bush  to  become  involved  in  fixing  the 
broken  system,  which  cannot  account  for  billions  of  dollars  owned  by 
individual  and  tribal  beneficiaries,  by  directing  Secretary  of  Interior 
Gale  Norton  to  resume  talks  with  tribal  leaders. 

"It  is  time  to  do  what  is  right  and  accept  the  fiscal  responsibility  for 
fixing  this  problem  that  has  been  so  many  years  in  the  making  before  more 
damage  is  done,"  Hall  said  in  proposing  a two-day  summit  with  government 
officials  this  spring. 

Hall  criticized  both  Republicans  and  Democrats  for  not  developing 
concrete  plans  to  address  rampant  unemployment  and  poverty  among  Native 
Americans.  He  cited  bureaucracy,  state  intrusions  on  tribal  commerce  and 
the  lack  of  infrastructure  on  reservations  --  nearly  a quarter  of  all 
Indian  households  lack  basic  telephone  service,  according  to  federal 
statistics  --  as  impediments  to  successful  economic  development. 


But  there  are  bright  spots,  he  noted,  mostly  due  to  the  $12  billion  and 
growing  Indian  gaming  industry.  He  said  tribes  are  providing  needed  jobs 
even  if  revenues  aren't  uniform  across  the  country. 

Health,  education,  the  environment  and  homeland  security  made  up  the 
final  tier  of  Hall's  speech.  He  called  on  Bush  to  fulfill  mandates  to 
provide  health  services  to  Indian  people  and  to  ensure  that  the  No  Child 
Left  Behind  Act  includes  Indian  children. 

Hall  also  pointed  out  the  high  rate  of  military  service  among  American 
Indians  and  Alaska  Natives.  During  a question  and  answer  period,  he  was 
asked  about  potential  action  against  Iraq. 

"I  would  hope  that  we  give  peace  a chance,"  he  said,  referring  to  the 
ongoing  United  Nations  inspection  process.  "But  if  war  happens  our  people 
will  be  there  again.  They  will  be  there  to  defend  this  country  in  probably 
more  numbers  per  capita  than  any  other  group  in  this  country." 

After  the  speech,  Dackie  Dohnson,  executive  director  of  NCAI  and  a 
member  of  the  Tlingit  Tribe  of  Alaska,  said  it  was  developed  by  NCAI  staff 
in  consultation  with  other  national  organizations  like  the  National  Indian 
Gaming  Association,  whose  president  Ernie  Hall  was  in  attendance.  The  "buy 
in"  was  needed,  she  said,  in  order  to  broaden  support  in  Indian  Country. 

About  a month  of  work  went  into  it,  she  added,  during  which  it  was 
chopped  down  from  about  two  hours  to  its  current  length.  She  also  pointed 
out  that  Hall  didn't  have  the  "luxury"  of  skipping  over  an  historical 
review  of  Indian  Country.  "This  is  just  the  start,"  he  said. 

Founded  in  1944,  NCAI  represents  more  than  200  tribal  governments  in  the 
lower  48  states  and  Alaska.  Tribal  leaders  will  meet  in  Washington,  D.C., 
at  the  end  of  the  month  for  NCAI's  annual  winter  session. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2003  Indianz.Com. 
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Nez  Perce  panel  plans  to  defend  treaty  rights 

Group  will  seek  ed  benefits,  fight  jurisdictional  challenges 

Associated  Press 

Danuary  28,  2003 

LAPWAI,  Idaho  - The  tribal  committee  formed  to  help  a member  fight 
charges  resulting  from  a fatal  hunting  accident  is  expanding  its  reach  to 
cover  the  treaty  rights  of  all  members. 

Clifford  Allen  Sr.  of  Culdesac,  the  Tribal  Sovereignty  Committee  vice 
chairman,  questions  whether  the  Nez  Perce  Tribal  Executive  Committee  is 
doing  all  it  can  to  protect  tribal  sovereignty. 

Sovereignty  committee  members,  the  68-year-old  leader  said,  "are  kind  of 
concerned  about  our  future  and  what  the  council  is  doing  to  help  our  kids." 

The  committee  was  originally  formed  to  defend  Kim  Ellery  Rickman  Dr.,  22, 
of  Lapwai,  who  has  been  charged  with  involuntary  manslaughter  in  the  death 
of  Colby  Dames  Thomason,  17,  of  Craigmont.  Thomason  died  in  a hunting 
accident  on  Craig  Mountain  in  September.  Rickman  has  a federal  hearing 
next  week. 

But  Allen  said  the  panel  intends  to  look  at  issues  ranging  from  securing 
education  benefits  for  tribal  members  to  the  jurisdictional  challenges 
lodged  by  groups  such  as  the  North  Central  Idaho  Durisdictional  Alliance. 

"A  lot  of  Indians  are  unaware  of  their  civil  rights,"  says  Allen. 

Copyright  c.  2003,  The  Spokesman-Review. 
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Indian  land  questions  can  be  complicated 
By:  Betty  Smith,  Press  Staff  Writer 
January  24,  2003 

The  regulations  vary,  depending  whether  it's  restricted  or  trust. 

A holdup  in  the  opening  of  the  Tahlequah  Public  Schools  Performing  Arts 
Center  has  led  some  local  residents  to  question  what  constitutes  Indian 
land,  and  what  regulations  apply  to  it.  But  it's  also  been  a source  of 
speculation  for  those  who  are  curious  about  just  how  "Indian  smoke  shops" 
came  into  existence. 

The  $4.3  million  performing  arts  center  has  been  complete  for  nearly 
three  months,  but  has  not  been  used  because  a new  sewer  line  needs  to  be 
completed.  The  line  requires  an  easement  to  run  across  restricted  Indian 
land,  and  a lengthy  process  is  needed  to  approve  such  easements. 

The  matter  is  before  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  right  now,  and 
Assistant  Superintendent  Denver  Spears  said  school  officials  expect  to 
hear  from  the  BIA  "any  day  now." 

There  are  two  categories  of  Indian  land:  Restricted  land,  and  land  held 
in  trust,  said  Linda  Donelson,  a staff  attorney  for  the  Cherokee  Nation  of 
Oklahoma . 

When  the  Cherokees  were  relocated  to  Oklahoma  during  the  Trail  of  Tears 
era,  the  tribe  owned  the  land  in  common.  This  was  true  until  just  after 
the  turn  of  the  20th  century,  when  the  Dawes  Commission  supervised  the 
allotment  of  Cherokee  and  other  Five  Civilized  Tribes  land  to  individual 
tribal  members. 

"This  land  was  allotted  out  to  individual  Cherokees  who  passed  it  down 
to  their  descendants,"  Donelson  said.  In  order  for  land  to  be  restricted, 
the  owner  must  be  at  least  half  Indian  blood. 

"If  it  goes  below  half  degree,  it  drops  out  of  restricted  allotment 
automatically,"  she  said. 

There  is  legislation  before  Congress  now  that  would  amend  the  1947  act 
governing  restricted  land.  It  would  allow  Cherokees  of  less  than  one-half 
degree  of  blood  to  continue  to  hold  restricted  land,  or  half-blood 
Cherokees  to  pass  on  restricted  land  to  their  children  who  are  less  than 
half-blood . 

"There  still  is  a lot  of  that  land  here,  because  a lot  of  Indians  have 
married  other  Indians,"  Donelson  said.  Indian  land  can  be  declared  held  in 
trust  if  the  BIA  authorizes  it.  Some  land  is  held  in  trust  by  the  Cherokee 
Nation,  while  other  parcels  have  been  allotted  by  the  Cherokee  Nation  to 
individual  tribal  members.  Sale  or  uses  of  both  types  of  land  can  require 
review  by  federal  officials,  and  it  may  take  a long  time  for  permission  to 
be  granted. 

In  the  case  of  the  performing  arts  center  sewer  line,  the  land  in 
question  is  owned  in  common  by  several  heirs  of  the  owner  of  the  original 
allotment . 

When  an  easement  is  desired  across  such  land,  the  person  desiring  the 
easement  must  apply  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  realty  department.  The 
department  contacts  the  landowners  and  informs  them  of  the  request.  An 
environmental  review  is  performed  to  see  if  the  proposed  project  might 
have  any  harmful  effects  on  the  land  and  its  value. 

"Even  the  one  wanting  the  easement  needs  to  know  if  it's  going  to  be 
good  to  go  across  the  land,"  Donelson  said.  There  also  is  an  appraisal  to 
ensure  the  property  owner  receives  just  compensation.  After  those  steps 
are  complete,  the  proposed  easement  is  sent  to  the  BIA  office  in  Muskogee 
for  approval,  back  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  for  negotiations  with  the 
property  owner,  and  then  back  to  the  BIA  for  final  approval.  Finally, 
the  easement  can  be  signed  and  construction  can  begin. 

In  the  case  of  trust  land,  when  it  is  sold,  the  owner  has  to  petition  to 


count  to  do  so.  "Even  if  a Cherokee  wants  to  sell  to  another  Cherokee,  the 
BIA  gets  involved,"  Donelson  said.  "They  want  to  see  that  the  landowner  is 
getting  good  value  for  the  property." 

The  owner  can  deed  restricted  land  to  a relative  "for  love  and 
affection"  if  the  relative  is  at  least  one-half  Cherokee. 

"The  Cherokee  Nation  is  in  favor  of  people  keeping  the  land  in 
restriction  because  that  is  part  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  land  base," 
Donelson  said.  If  the  land  is  restricted  or  in  trust,  it  is  definitely 
considered  Indian  land.  In  the  past,  there  have  been  questions  about 
whether  law  enforcement  agencies,  such  as  police  and  sheriff's  departments 
have  jurisdiction  on  Indian  land,  or  whether  a member  of  the  Cherokee 
Nation  Marshals  Service  must  be  included  in  activities  on  such  land. 

In  recent  years,  the  Cherokee  Nation  has  been  cross-deputizing  marshals 
and  officers  from  other  law  enforcement  agencies  to  avoid  such  problems. 
Recently  the  Oklahoma  Scenic  Rivers  Commission  River  Rangers  were  cross- 
-deputized,  and  Wednesday  afternoon,  the  Oklahoma  Bureau  of  Narcotics  and 
Dangerous  Drugs  signed  a cross-deputization  agreement  with  the  Cherokee 
Nation . 

When  a property  owner  dies,  inheritance  of  restricted  land  is  handled 
through  probate  in  the  state  district  court.  In  the  case  of  trust  land, 
inheritance  requires  administrative  procedures  before  an  administrative 
judge.  Donelson  said  gaming  operations  and  smoke  shops  can  be  placed  on 
restricted  and  trust  lands.  "A  lot  of  the  smoke  shops  are  put  on 
restricted  lands,  and  that's  no  problem,"  she  said. 

The  owner  of  restricted  or  trust  lands  who  wants  to  open  a smoke  shop 
needs  to  apply  for  permission  through  the  Cherokee  Nation  Tax  Commission. 
Individuals  also  could  operate  mini-casinos,  if  they  received  approval 
from  the  tax  commission  and  the  Cherokee  Nation  Gaming  Commission. 
Currently  there  are  no  such  operations.  "All  the  casinos  and  smoke  shops 
the  Cherokee  Nation  owns  are  on  trust  land,"  Donelson  said.  She  said  the 
BIA  is  examining  residential  and  commercial  use  of  Indian  land. 

"You  can  basically  use  it  for  just  about  anything,"  she  said.  "If  you're 
going  to  put  certain  things  on  it,  there  are  certain  restrictions." 

In  the  case  of  the  $4.3  million  performing  arts  center,  the  BIA  received 
the  report  for  final  review  from  the  Cherokee  Nation.  limmy  Gibson,  branch 
chief  for  the  Environment  and  Natural  Resources  office  at  the  BIA  in 
Muskogee,  said  such  reviews  usually  don't  take  long. 

The  contractor  for  the  performing  arts  center  didn't  submit  the  easement 
request  until  the  building  was  about  halfway  constructed,  because  plans 
changed.  The  change  was  made  to  provide  improved  sewer  service  to  the  area 
and  the  Cherokee  Nation  received  the  initial  request  last  Aug.  12. 

Superintendent  Paul  Hurst  said  last  week  that  the  performing  arts  center 
could  open  five  days  after  the  approval  was  received. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Tahlequah  Daily  Press. 
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I was  asked  why  I fight  against  America's  foreign  wars  and  speak 
against  them  so  often. 

My  history,  like  many  ndns,  is  so  much  different  than  other 
Americans  that  they  can  not  understand  where  I'm  coming  from...  so, 
here's  where  I'm  coming  from: 

In  the  late  1880 's  the  Americans  decided  my  Ponca  people  belonged 
in  concentration  camps  (you  supply  the  reasons,  it  makes  no 
difference),  so  they  sent  their  army  to  round  up  my  Grandfather, 
Grandmother  and  all  the  rest  of  my  relations  from  the  land  guaranteed 
to  them  forever  and  made  them  walk  to  the  concentration  camp  in 
Quapaw,  Oklahoma,  we  stayed  there  for  three  years  and  one  third  of  my 


family,  my  clan  and  my  Tribe  died  before  they  made  us  buy  another 
reservation  and  told  us  it  was  ours  to  live  on  forever. 

Luckily  for  me  my  grandparents  survived  the  death  march,  my  Mother 
was  born  on  the  new  rez  in  Oklahoma.  She  was  the  child  of  genocide 
and  I am  the  grandchild.  Soon  after  we  arrived  on  our  new  land,  the 
Americans  decided  we  had  too  much  and  forced  our  leaders  to  accept 
individual  allotment  of  the  land  we  had  purchased  in  common  from  the 
Cherokee  (some  people  think  we  were  given  our  reservation  lands  but 
we  bought  ours  as  a Tribe).  By  holding  the  land  in  common  land 
thieves  were  held  at  bay  and  the  Ponca  could  stave  off  starvation. 
Allotment  meant  individuals  could  be  pinned  down  by  greedy  white 
people  and  robbed.  All  across  ndn  territory  our  leaders  fought 
allotment  and  my  Grandfather  resisted  also,  they  were  jailed,  abused 
and  finally  defeated  again.  Allotment  and  the  white  "land  runs" 
happened,  suddenly  the  Ponca  were  surrounded  by  jackals  in  all  their 
hues,  just  like  the  ones  who  had  driven  them  from  our  ancestral 
homelands.  The  land  runs  created  a white  majority,  this  allowed  the 
creation  of  the  state  of  Oklahoma  in  1906  and  all  powers  of  self 
government  were  stripped  from  my  people.  The  Ponca  had  been  reduced 
from  over  a thousand  relatives  to  about  five  hundred  or  less,  and  my 
Grandpa  had  changed  from  being  a buffalo  hunter  to  a farmer  on  the 
poorest  dirt  America  could  find.  Our  family  and  my  people  were  thrown 
into  the  very  bottom  of  the  okie  melting  pot  and  then  the  great 
depression  hit  what  economics  we  had  left  and  forced  our  people  to 
sell  their  allotments,  ending  even  farming.  Need  I mention  the  BIA 
was  busily  trading  on  ndn  misery  by  stealing  the  land  in  collusion 
with  the  new,  white,  Oklahoma  power  structure.  My  Grandpa  still  lived 
then  and  would  not  sell  land  as  long  as  he  was  alive  but  finally  he 
died  and  most  of  the  land  quickly  went  to  whites,  my  Ponca  Tribe 
still  lives  on  the  remnants. 

Ask  yourself,  what  was  your  Grandfather  doing  when  he  was  a young 
man  and  what  did  America  do  to  (or  for)  him?  You  now  know  what  they 
were  doing  to  mine  and  to  every  other  Ponca. 

The  first  whiteman  came  among  the  Ponca  in  1800,  by  1880  we  were 
one  half  dead  from  his  disease,  then  by  1930  a third  more  had 
perished,  and  along  with  them  our  land  was  taken  from  under  us  twice. 
He  stole  our  children  and  outlawed  our  religions,  he  banned  our 
language,  denigrated  our  history  and  enslaved  our  mentality.  All  this 
during  the  lifetime  of  my  Grandfather  and  Grandmother.  In  1908  the 
Ponca  Chiefs  were  forced  put  away  the  sacred  Sundance  and  our  Clan 
system.  In  1917  one  hundred  percent  of  eligible  Ponca  men  volunteered 
to  enlist  for  WW1.  In  return,  in  1924  he  gave  us  the  right  to  vote 
and  told  us  to  forget  our  past.  This  is  what  my  immediate  family  has 
lived  through  in  America,  each  Tribe  goes  through  their  "time  of 
horror"  when  he  comes,  the  Ponca  horror  was  not  that  long  ago  and  we 
are  not  yet  whole  nor  healed  nor  assured  of  a future.  Some  Tribes  are 
going  through  it  today  and  I hear  their  cries  every  bit  as  loud  as  I 
do  9-11.  I think  maybe  only  Jewish  Americans,  (whose  parents  and 
grandparents  went  through  their  own  holocaust  of  death  by  government) 
can  understand  why  it's  too  soon  to  ask  us  to  trust  the  people  who 
did  this  to  us,  just  because  they  have  moved  on  to  loot  other  tribes. 
History  has  a way  of  coloring  ones  view  of  America,  my  history  sees 
that  what  he  has  given  to  his  chosen  few  in  rich  white  America,  was 
taken  in  red  blood  and  my  Grandfather  and  Grandmother  witnessed  it. 

My  history  has  rendered  me  unsusceptible  to  the  patriotic 
brainwashing  needed  to  excuse  the  killing.  I am  Carter  Camp. . .Ponca. 
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Tlingit  speaker  to  get  royal  award 

BESSIE  COOLEY:  Yukon  premier  to  give  Golden  Dubilee  Medal. 

The  Associated  Press 
February  3,  2003 

Duneau  --  Bessie  Cooley  used  to  be  punished  for  speaking  Tlingit.  Now 
she's  getting  an  award  from  the  queen  of  England  for  using  her  Native 
language . 

Cooley  will  accept  a Golden  Dubilee  Medal  on  Saturday  in  Whitehorse, 
Yukon.  It's  being  presented  by  the  Yukon's  premier,  Dennis  Fentie,  on 
behalf  of  Queen  Elizabeth  II.  The  queen  serves  as  Canada's  head  of  state 
under  its  constitutional  monarchy. 

The  award  is  granted  to  Canadians  who  have  made  significant 
contributions  to  the  nation  in  the  past  50  years.  It's  part  of  the 
celebration  marking  the  50th  anniversary  of  the  queen's  reign. 

Cooley,  58,  is  a fluent  speaker  of  Tlingit  who  worked  for  five  years  as 
an  interpreter  for  the  Yukon  territorial  government.  She  is  from  Teslin,  a 
Yukon  town  east  of  Whitehorse  on  the  Alaska  Flighway. 

Cooley  moved  to  Duneau  in  December  to  work  as  a Tlingit-language 
specialist  with  Sealaska  Fleritage  Institute.  Longtime  friend  Dim  Smarch  of 
Teslin  nominated  her  for  the  award. 

"For  a lot  of  us  that  went  to  mission  schools,  we've  lost  our  tongue  due 
to  the  beatings  we  used  to  get  when  we  communicated  in  our  own  language," 
Smarch  said.  "Flowever,  Bessie  hung  on  to  hers." 

Cooley  attended  a residential  school  in  Carcross,  Yukon,  where  she  and 
other  Native  youths  were  forbidden  to  speak  their  language. 

"But  when  we'd  go  home,  we'd  get  right  back  into  our  Native  culture," 
Cooley  said.  "My  mom  didn't  speak  or  understand  much  English,  so  my  dad 
encouraged  us  to  keep  up  the  language.  My  dad  was  a very  farsighted  man." 

At  age  52,  Cooley  left  Teslin  to  attend  college  and  to  master  Tlingit 
writing.  She  earned  an  associate's  degree  in  Native-language  education 
from  Yukon  College  and  the  University  of  Alaska  Fairbanks  in  1998,  and  a 
bachelor's  degree  from  UAF  in  Alaska  Native  studies  with  a Tlingit- 
language  minor  in  2000. 

Native  culture  and  language  are  so  intertwined  that  it's  impossible  to 
separate  them,  she  said.  "We've  always  been  taught  that  it's  part  of  our 
identity,  part  of  who  we  are.  Why  would  anyone  want  to  give  up  part  of 
their  identity?" 

Sealaska  Fleritage  Institute  hired  Cooley  to  help  develop  a Tlingit 
immersion  curriculum. 

"Bessie  is  a key  member  of  our  Tlingit  curriculum  development  team," 
said  Rosita  Worl,  the  institute's  president.  "She  is  one  of  the  very  few 
people  who  is  a fluent  speaker  of  Tlingit  and  has  earned  college  degrees 
and  certificates  in  the  areas  of  Tlingit  language  and  Alaska  Native 
studies . " 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 
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Court  asked  to  reject  Bush  accounting  plan 
MONDAY,  FEBRUARY  3,  2003 

The  plaintiffs  in  the  billion  dollar  trust  fund  lawsuit  filed  court 
papers  on  Friday  challenging  the  Bush  administration's  attempt  to  limit  an 
accounting  owed  to  more  than  500,000  American  Indians. 

Despite  two  court  rulings  affirming  the  right  to  an  accounting,  the 


plaintiffs  said  the  Department  of  Interior  still  hasn't  gotten  the  message. 
Characterizing  Secretary  Gale  Norton's  proposal  to  spend  $335  million  over 
five  years  as  "woefully  inadequate/'  they  called  on  a federal  judge  to 
reject  it. 

"There  is  no  good  faith  evident  in  defendants'  historical  plan  to 
fulfill  finally  their  fiduciary  obligation  to  account/'  the  67-page  filing 
stated.  "Instead,  defendants  have  filed  yet  another  plan  to  evade  their 
trust  duties  to  the  individual  Indian  trust  beneficiaries;  it  is  likely 
that  this  plan  will  also  never  reach  fruition  as  defendants  are  clearly 
hoping  that  Congress  will  bow  to  their  persistent  lobbying  and  purport  to 
legislate  away  their  obligation  to  provide  an  accurate  and  complete 
historical  accounting  - maybe  even  the  trust  itself." 

The  criticism  comes  as  Norton  is  to  unveil  her  department's  spending 
plans  for  fiscal  year  2004.  The  Bush  administration  is  asking  for  an 
historic  increase  in  trust  reform,  in  part  to  conduct  historical 
accountings  owed  to  individual  Indians,  who  are  part  of  the  seven-year-old 
Cobell  lawsuit,  and  tribes,  some  of  whom  have  filed  their  own  separate 
claims . 

The  Individual  Indian  Money  (IIM)  trust,  created  in  1887  to  manage  oil, 
gas,  timber  and  other  land-based  activity,  is  the  subject  of  a plan  Norton 
submitted  on  January  6 to  a federal  judge.  In  it,  she  backed  away  from  an 
earlier  proposal  to  spend  $2.4  billion  over  ten  years  to  account  for  the 
funds . 

But  in  doing  so,  she  imposed  several  limits  that  would  cut  off  tens  of 
thousands  of  beneficiaries.  Cited  by  the  plaintiffs,  these  include 
deceased  account  holders,  those  who  voluntarily  participated  in  a land 
consolidation  plan  the  Bush  administration  wants  to  expand,  those  who 
receive  "direct  pay"  of  their  trust  funds  and  those  whom  the  government 
can't  identify. 

Norton  is  also  excluding  an  accounting  of  the  land  held  in  trust  for 
beneficiaries.  "More  than  forty-three  million  acres  of  trust  land  has 
vanished  from  the  Individual  Indian  Trust  - some  presumably  authorized, 
but  most  obviously  in  unauthorized  and  undocumented  transactions  - yet 
there  is  no  plan  to  detect,  identify,  reconstruct  or  account  for  these 
unrecorded  and  unidentified  non-f inancial  assets,"  the  plaintiffs  wrote. 

On  Friday,  Tex  Hall,  an  IIM  beneficiary  and  President  of  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians  (NCAI)  said  identification  of  the  non- 
financial  assets  was  crucial.  "When  you  finally  receive  a grazing  check, 
you  will  get  nothing  that  determines  where  it  came  from,"  he  said.  "Did  it 
come  from  this  40-acre  tract,  did  it  come  from  this  160-acre  tract? 

There's  no  definition." 

Norton's  plan  also  assumes  that  the  funds  passed  down  through 
generations  of  account  holders  are  accurate.  But  Hall  pointed  out  that  the 
probate  system  is  backlogged.  By  the  government's  own  admission,  there  are 
more  than  30,000  estates  waiting  to  be  resolved. 

"Where  does  that  money  go?  who  gets  the  money?"  he  asked.  "We  don't  have 
any  reports." 

Separately,  the  plaintiffs  filed  a response  to  Norton's  proposal  to 
reorganize  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Office  of  Special  Trustee. 
"Nowhere  in  the  Compliance  Plan  is  there  evidence  that  they  even 
understand  what  a fiduciary  responsibility  entails,"  they  wrote. 

The  government  submitted  responses  to  the  plaintiff's  alternative 
proposals  and  filed  three  motions  for  summary  judgment  to  limit  the  trust 
fund  accounting. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2003  Indianz.Com. 

"RE : Observation:  What  the  Governance  means  to  me"  

Date:  Thu,  30  Jan  2003  08:30:45  -0500 
From:  "Frosty"  <frosty@frostys.qc.ca> 

Sub j : Fw:  WHAT  THE  GOVERNANCE  ACT  MEANS  TO  ME... JAN.  23/03 

Mailing  List:  Frostys  Amerindian  <f rostysamerindian@yahoogroups . com> 


Original  Message 


Date:  Wednesday,  January  29,  2003  6:05  PM 
From:  Dan  Wilson 

Sub j : Re:  WHAT  THE  GOVERNANCE  ACT  MEANS  TO  ME... 3 AN.  23/03 
>To:  Hart  Perley 

Hart, 

Thank  you  very  much  for  speaking  the  truth.  Our  truth  is  the  same  in  so- 
called  British  Columbia  because  the  new  comers  "standardize"  everything. 
That  is  why  they  have  the  same  European  place  names  all  across  Turtle 
Island : 

-i.e.-  New  York;  New  England;  Moscow,  Idaho;  Surrey;  London;  Paris; 
Oxford;  New  Germany;  New  Glasgow,  New  Windsor;  New  Westminster;  Madrid; 
etc,  etc. 

Not  only  do  they  use  the  same  place  names  over  and  over  again,  they  use 
the  same  colonial  strategies  where  ever  they  go. 

The  creation  of  a "Big  Man'  is  an  example.  This  strategy  works  by 
identifying  those  who  are  willing  to  collaborate  with  them  in  exchange  for 
individual  material  wealth.  Once  someone  is  identified  within  the  target 
nation,  the  colonial  power  builds  this  person  up  by  trading  exclusively 
with  that  individual  and  his  followers.  (The  Europeans  are  a patriarchal 
society,  therefore,  in  colonial  times  they  dealt  exclusively  with  men. 
Today,  they  build  up  either  men  or  women  depending  on  whoever  will  do 
their  dirty  work  for  them.)  This  strategy  creates  a power  shift  in  favour 
of  the  collaborators  and  allows  the  colonizer  easy  access  to  the  target 
nation's  resources,  including  human  resources.  Once  the  "Big  Man" 
establishes  a new  collaborating  hierarchy,  the  colonizer  simply  overthrows 
the  "Big  man"  and  steps  into  his  ruling  position,  thus  completely 
subjugating  the  target  nation's  population.  This  is  how  the  Roman  Empire 
expanded,  as  well  as,  the  British  Commonwealth.  The  United  States  employ  s 
the  same  strategy  today,  only  in  a more  concealed  form. 

Another  strategy  is  the  use  of  biological  weapons  such  as  small  pox 
infested  blankets.  This  shows  that  these  people  are  capable  of  the  lowest 
form  of  cowardice.  My  elders  say  that  we  should  not  fear  cowards.  We  have 
to  expose  them  for  what  they  are  by  speaking  the  truth.  When  the  truth  is 
around,  all  lies  have  to  run  and  hide.  (I  read  that  somewhere)  But,  I know 
from  experience  that  this  is  true.  Hart,  thank  you  for  speaking  the  truth. 
Sincerely, 

Chief  Dan  Wilson 
Okanagan  Nation 

Original  Message  

Date:  Wednesday,  January  29,  2003  7:40  AM 
From:  Hart  Perley 

Sub j : WHAT  THE  GOVERNANCE  ACT  MEANS  TO  ME... JAN.  23/03 
>To:  Dan  Wilson 

I have  spent  the  last  thirty  three  years  of  my  life  trying  to  study 
history  of  our  Abenaki  Nation,  my  search  has  led  me  through  the  darkest 
roads  my  people  were  forced  to  take  trying  to  survive.  My  sister  and  the 
White  Roots  of  Peace  are  largely  responsible  for  the  direction  I choose  to 
take,  and  the  decisions  I have  made.  So  here  goes  on  paper  what  I have 
uncovered . 

FACT  NUMBER  ONE:  There  has  never  been  an  agreement,  legislation  between 
the  Maliseet  Nation  (as  we  are  called  today)  and  the  Federal  or  Provincial 
Governments,  that  included  our  input. 

We  were  never  consulted  in  the  making  of  the  Indian  Act, 

We  were  never  consulted  when  the  British  North  American  Act  was  made 
into  law. 

We  were  never  asked  if  it  was  ok  for  the  Federal  Government  to  place  us 
on  these  "Concentration  Camps"  called  Indian  Reservations. 

We  were  never  asked  if  it  was  ok  for  the  Federal  and  Provincial 
Governments  to  abuse  our  natural  resources  harvested  by  the  Federal  and 
Provincial  Governments  from  our  territorial  land  base. 

Although  the  Federal  Law  known  as  the  Indian  Act  made  all  Indian  people 
WARDS  of  the  Federal  Government,  they  as  our  guardians,  never  established 
a trust  fund  from  our  natural  resources  and  as  a result,  only  they 
prospered  while  our  nation  existed  in  squalor/ 


Let  us  talk  about  our  treaties  for  awhile,  case  after  case  we  have  been 
forced  to  take  our  treaty  rights  to  their  court  of  law,  and  even  though  we 
won  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  we  are  still  being  arrested  and 
charged  by  the  Provincial  Government.  Denied  our  Inherent  Treaty  Rights, 
attacked,  beaten,  harassed  and  arrested  for  taking  what  is  ours  by 
Aboriginal  Birth  Right  in  our  Territorial  Land  Base,  ours  because  we  have 
never  surrendered  our  Land  Base  or  our  Nationhood,  we  are  the  Abenaki 
Nation,  we  never  gave  this  up  to  anyone. 

I have  always  been  interested  in  the  political  aspect  of  our  people,  and 
time  after  time  I have  witnessed  documents  arrive  before  Chief  and  Council, 
each  of  these  agreements  are  always  prepared  without  any  opinion  of  our 
people,  we  were  not  given  the  common  courtesy  of  being  consulted.  One 
Example  is  the  Alternative  Funding  Agreement,  which  starts  "THE  QUEEN  IN 
RIGHT  OF  CANADA"  from  the  very  start  of  this  paper  we  are  agreeing  that 
some  Queen  Owns  Canada ! ! OUR  TREATIES  DO  NOT  STATE  THIS  !!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

I sat  in  on  several  meetings  between  Indian  Affairs  and  our  elected 
council  in  which  our  council  tried  to  make  changes  in  the  agreement  and 
were  flatly  denied  by  Indian  affairs.  Although  they  tell  us  that  the 
agreement  is  a "PARTNERSHIP"  the  Queen  and  us,  we  have  no  say  in  what  goes 
into  the  agreement!  I say,  "HANG  YOUR  HEAD  IN  SHAME  CANADA"  you  are  a 
RACIST  that  made  RACIST  LAWS  to  DEFRAUD  Indian  Nations  of  their  wealth 
from  the  land  base  natural  resources,  now  you  DARE  to  come  up  with  still 
another  RACIST  LAW. 

The  Governance  Act,  still  trying  to  confine  us  to  the  boundaries  of 
"Reservations"  the  glorified  CONCENTRATION  CAMPS  ruled  by  your  Racist 
Priests  and  Nuns. 

Take  a Look  at  the  news  lately??!!  not  only  were  the  priests  and  nuns 
racist  but  child  molesters  as  well.  Well,  thanks  but  no  thanks!!!!!!!!!! 

ACCOUNTABILITY  you  say?  Yes,,  Let's  see  the  Federal  Government  account 
for  all  the  funds  it  misappropriated  from  our  trust  fund  while  he  was  our 
guardian,  form  1867  up  to  the  present  time!!  let's  say  50%  of  all  natural 
resources  within  our  territorial  land  base,  all  lands  occupied  be 
Canadians  not  surrendered  by  our  Abenaki  Nation  must  be  compensated  at 
todays  prices,  not  5 cents/acre. 

The  onus  is  on  you  to  prove  us  wrong,  let's  see  the  papers  where  we 
ceded  our  territorial  land  base???!!!!!  No  matter  how  many  laws  you  enact 
to  justify  the  land  fraud  in  our  eyes  you  have  not  honored  our  treaties. 
Your  Governance  Act  even  orders  us  to  have  non-natives  be  elected  into  our 
council,  we  disagree,  we  are  a nation  and  as  such  only  we  decide  who  sits 
on  our  council. 

NAWA  - do  you  know  that  this  Governance  Act  is  the  Grand  Finally  of  the 
"White  Paper  Policy"??!!!  This  is  when  all  Native  Nations  will  be  subject 
to  the  "MASTER",  the  ANTI-CHRIST.  Look  around  you,  these  non-natives  have 
only  been  here  for  five  hundred  (500)  years  and  they  have  turned  our 
Mother  Earth  into  a sewer,  poisoned  our  rivers,  raped  our  forests,  dug 
into  her  flesh  and  poisoned  the  air  spirit. 

I find  this  time  a very  sad  time  in  the  life  on  my  nation,  watching  as 
we  are  stripped  of  all  our  dignity,  it  must  have  been  very  hard  for  our 
ancient  ancestors  to  witness,  to  watch  a highly  advanced  form  of 
government  crumble  and  then  to  further  witness  the  genocide  of  entire 
villages,  nations. 

To  witness  native  survivors  starving,  strange  sicknesses  wiping  out 
their  people,  because  our  medicine  healers  were  outlawed,  and  the  scalping 
of  native  women,  children  and  elders. 

Today  we  face  a different  kind  of  genocide,  we  are  about  to  be  forced 
into  citizenship,  "FIRST  CITIZENS  OF  CANADA"  We  are  non  of  these,  we  are 
the  Aboriginal  Abenaki  Nation,  the  first  people.  Guardians  of  the  Eastern 
Door  To  Turtle  Island,  Our  Mother  Earth!!  Our  Heritage  is  a Proud  one,  we 
allowed  our  white  brothers  and  sisters  to  prosper  and  grow,  now,  we  must 
grow  and  prosper  also. 

The  Minister  of  Indian  Affairs  Robert  Nault  decided  that  the  Governance 
Act  is  the  solution,  maybe  for  him  and  Canada,  not  for  us!!!!!!!!!!! 

Nault  must  be  desperate  if  he  is  using  NAWA  to  try  and  convince  Native 
Nations  to  accept  HIS  Governance  Act.  Well,  I am  a Turtle  Clan  Mother 
and  we  will  never  accept  the  Governance  Act.  I and  my  turtle  clan  are 


DIRECT  descendants  of  the  treaty  signers,  we  hold  Canada  to  these  treaties 
it  is  time  for  our  Nations  to  prosper  Canada,  Honor  your  Fiduciary  Duties 
to  our  Nation  so  Canada  can  reclaim  its  honor,  for  you  have  dishonored 
your  nation  long  enough. 

I am  proud  of  my  ancestry, 

I am  proud  I am  Abenaki  and  have  took  the  time  not  just  to  learn  the 
whitemans  talking  leafs,  but  I also  took  the  time  to  walk  our  Natural 
Sweet  Grass  Road, 

I am  honored  that  I was  taught  by  my  ancient  ancestors,  the  natural  ways 
of  our  people  and  the  truth. 

Our  Nation  of  Aboriginal  Peoples  have  walked  upon  Mother  Earth  with  the 
Dinosaurs,  through  the  Ice  Age  and  the  Great  Flood  and  we  are  the 
chosen  people,  the  guardians  of  creation. 

When  our  white  brother  arrived  upon  our  Mother  Earth  on  the  Eastern 
Shore  the  land  was  the  same  as  when  our  creator  gave  it  to  us.  Now  look  at 
our  Mother,  in  a few  short  five  hundred  years  what  has  been  done  to 
her? !!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

Time  and  again  we  have  tried  to  offer  to  walk  beside  our  white  brothers 
and  sisters,  we  offer  them  the  traditional  ecological  knowledge  of  our 
ancestors,  conservation  and  they  would  not  listen!!  now,  after  they  have 
over  fished,  over  hunted,  over  trapped,  over  harvested  our  natural 
resources  they  tell  us  that  "natives"  must  obey  "conservation  laws", 
"forestry  laws",  "fisheries  laws"  and  we  can  only  practice  our  Inherent 
Treaty  Rights  on  the  "Reservations",  thats  the  little  dot  on  the  map  of  NB 

NAWA  - you  say  the  governance  act  is  good?!!!  first  study  the  "White 
Paper  Policy"  every  page  that  is  in  Ottawa,  even  the  secret  documents  no 
one  was  supposed  to  see,  no  native  that  is,  then  come  back  and  tell  me  how 
good  it  is  to  be  swallowed  up  by  the  WHITE  SERPENT".  Look  for  the  hidden 
agenda . 

What  stands  out  the  most  is  the  inequality,  injustice  and  total 
disregard  of  humanity  to  Aboriginal  Nations  in  this  country  of  Canada  and 
the  United  States  of  America. 

When  Germany  was  defeated  and  destroyed,  it  was  rebuilt,  their 
industries,  their  cities, their  right  to  self-government,  their  nationhood, 
their  self-esteem,  everything  was  restored,  all  this  took  place  within 
fifty  years. 

On  the  other  hand  our  Aboriginal  Nations  in  North  America  were  never 
restored,  for  the  last  250  years  we  have  not  seen  any  industries,  cities, 
self-esteem,  self-government  or  nationhood  in  our  Aboriginal  Nations 
restored.  In  fact  according  to  the  Canadian  Government  we  own  nothing!!! 

They  stripped  us  of  our  nationhood,  our  land  base  territories,  all  our 
natural  resources  are  divided  between  the  Federal  and  Provincial 
Governments ! ! ! ! 

In  fact  we  Aboriginal  Nations  have  been  sanctioned  for  250 
years !!!!!!!!! 

The  Japanese  were  compensated  for  their  loss  from  the  second  world  war, 
displacement  and  loss!  !!!!!!!!!!! 

Aboriginal  Nations  have  never  been  compensated  for  our  loss  or  our 
displacement !!!!!!!!!!!!!!! 

If  Canada  was  sincere  in  this  partnership  with  Aboriginal  Nations,  it 
would  have  been  our  Aboriginal  Nations  writing  our  own  Act,  no 
interference  from  the  Canadian  Government. 

Who  would  really  know  what  is  needed  in  our  nations,  than  ourselves??? 

Why  must  we  be  forced  into  accepting  a new  preconceived  laws  that  will 
prove  to  be  just  as  detrimental  as  the  Indian  Act  and  are  designed  to 
benefit  only  Canada. 

In  Unity 
Juanita  Perley 

Traditional  Turtle  Clan  Mother 
Tobique  First  Nation  N.B. 

"RE : Aboriginal  Vets  await  Ruling  on  Lawsuit"  
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Aboriginal  vets  await  ruling  on  lawsuit 
Thursday,  Danuary  30,  2003 

The  clock  is  ticking  as  Regina  judge  Ian  McLellan  decides  whether  to 
certify  a class-action  civil  suit  brought  against  Ottawa  by  aboriginal  war 
veterans . 

On  February  15th,  the  veterans  must  decide  whether  to  accept  a federal 
offer  of  $20,000  compensation  as  redress  to  their  claims  of  inequitable 
treatment . 

In  exchange  for  a cash  settlement,  the  veterans  must  sign  away  their 
rights  to  sue  for  any  further  compensation. 

Lawyer  Clint  Docken,  who  represents  the  veterans  and  their  families  who 
launched  the  class  action,  says  he  hopes  a decision  on  the  lawsuit  is  made 
before  the  deadline. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Canadian  Press. 

"RE : Vieques  News"  

Date:  Sun,  2 Feb  2003  17:59:22  EST 
From:  Raulmax@aol.com 
Sub j : Vieques  News 

Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@yahoogroups . com> 

Committee  for  the  Rescue  and  Development  of  Vieques 
PO  Box  1424  Vieques,  Puerto  Rico  00765 
Tel.  (787)  741-0716  E mail:  bieke@prdigital.com 
1 Febrero,  2003 

Report  from  the  peace  and  Dustice  Camp 
Intense  calendar  of  work  for  the  CRDV 

The  Committee  for  the  Rescue  and  Development  of  Vieques  (CRDV)  continues 
its  rhythm  of  intense  work  for  peace  with  a series  of  activities  at  the 
Peace  and  Dustice  Camp  here  and  the  participation  of  members  of  the  group 
in  conferences  and  workshops  in  Vieques,  in  Puerto  Rico  and  in  other 
countries . 

On  Saturday,  February  1st,  we  will  hold  what  could  be  the  last  vigil 
"under  bombardment".  We  will  present  a film  by  Andres  Nieves  (CRDV)  on 
the  Walk  for  Peace  and  Life  held  on  11  and  12  Danuary.  We  will  recognize 
the  work  of  Vieques  parish  priest.  Father  Nelson  Lopez  and  Elector  "Iti" 
Olivieri,  of  the  Yayi  Key  Collective,  who  assumed  the  principal 
responsibilities  that  assured  the  success  of  the  multitudinous  pro  Vieques 
march.  The  Municipal  Government  of  Carolina  contributed  greatly  to  the 
activity  and  the  organizational  work  and  resources  of  the  Coordinator  All 
Puerto  Rico  with  Vieques  were  crucial  to  the  celebration  of  this  important 
event . 

During  the  vigil  we'll  also  present  a new  book  by  Viequense  artist  and 
civil  disobedient,  Ernesto  Pera  and  disobedients  Carlos  Ali,  Dosean 
Ramos  and  Danny  Rivera.  The  work  includes  sketches  of  other  Vieques 
prisoners  done  by  Pera  during  his  90  day  sentence  for  disobedience  in 
2001. 

We  will  also  receive  on  Saturday,  a delegation  of  Dominicans  of  the 
Catholic  Church  from  the  United  States.  The  Dominicans  have  offered  great 
support  to  the  Vieques  struggle  through  their  Commission  on  Dustice  and 
Peace  and  their  offices  at  the  United  Nations. 

Last  week  we  received  a delegation  from  the  Third  World  Coalition, 
project  of  the  American  Friends  Service  Committee,  identified  with  the 
cause  of  Peace  since  1917.  According  to  Darryl  Dordan  of  the  AFSC  in 
Philadelphia,  the  Coalition  groups  minority  community  organizations  in  the 


US  - Afro  Americans,  Latins,  Asiatics,  Indigenous  People  - to  promote 
social  justice  through  struggle  against  racism  and  discrimination.  "We 
have  come  to  accompany  the  people  of  Vieques  in  their  struggle  for  peace, 
as  part  of  our  work  for  peace  in  the  world,"  said  Iordan. 

In  coordination  with  the  Caribbean  Project  for  Peace  and  Justice 
(CPPD-PR),  the  group  travelled  to  Vieques  to  express  its  solidarity  and 
participate  in  activities  of  the  CRDV  at  the  Peace  and  Justice  Camp. 

During  a "conversatorio"  at  the  Camp,  Coalition  members  shared  experiences 
with  representatives  of  the  CRDV,  the  Vieques  Womens'  Alliance  and  the 
Diocese  of  Caguas,  as  well  as  several  civil  disobedients  from  Vieques  and 
the  main  island  of  Puerto  Rico. 

The  CPPJ  coordinates  with  the  Fellowship  of  Reconciliation,  based  in  San 
Francisco  and  with  the  CRDV,  an  international  delegation  for  health  and 
environment  that  will  be  in  Vieques  from  the  10th  to  the  13th  of  February. 

Delegates  will  include  experts  and  community  organizers  from  diverse 
places  in  the  US  and  other  countries  that  will  share  their  experiences  with 
the  Viequenses. 

Vieques  was  present  recently  at  the  World  Social  Forum  in  Porto  Alegre, 
Brasil.  More  than  100  countries  and  thousands  of  delegates  participated. 

Ismael  Guadalupe  (CRDV),  one  of  the  principal  leader  of  the  Vieques 
struggle,  participated  in  several  workshops  on  resistance  to  militarism 
and  a workshop  on  Sunday,  26  January,  titles:  VIEQUES  YES!  NAVY  NO!  In 
a separate  report,  we  will  offer  details  of  Guadalupe=B4s  participation  in 
this  international  forum. 

On  5 February,  Francisco  "Pache"  Pimentel,  member  of  the  CRDV  and 
President  of  the  Vieques  Municipal  Assembly,  will  represent  our  community 
at  a meeting  in  the  EPA-Region  2 office  in  New  York.  Together  with 
representatives  of  the  FOR  and  others  in  solidarity  with  our  struggle, 

Pache  will  present  EPA  officials  with  the  demands  of  our  people  in  relation 
to  the  decontamination  process. 

Also  in  February,  Myrna  Pagan  and  Aleja  Ortiz,  members  of  the  Flealth 
Commission  of  the  CRDV,  will  travel  to  Memphis,  Tennessee,  where  they  will 
participate  in  workshops  on  health  effects  of  military  contamination.  The 
CRDV  was  invited  to  participate  and  received  support  for  travel  from  the 
Military  Toxics  Project,  a US  based  organization  that  works  with 
communities  affected  by  contamination  produced  in  neighboring  military 
bases.  Nilda  Medina,  founding  member  of  the  CRDV,  serves  on  the  National 
Board  of  the  MTP  and  has  represented  that  group  in  Washington,  D.C.,  Texas 
and  California. 

Ismael  Guadalupe  and  Robert  Rabin  were  invited  to  participate  in  the 
Conferencia  Magistral  of  the  UNESCO  Project  for  Peace  Education  2003  at 
the  University  of  Puerto  Rico-R=EDo  Piedras,  on  Thursday,  13  February  at 
9.30  AM.  This  important  UN  forum  in  Puerto  Rico  has  expressed,  through 
its  academic  activities,  consistent  support  for  the  peaceful  civil 
disobedience  campaign  in  Vieques  during  the  past  three  years. 

Our  committee  recently  revived  an  invitation  to  send  a speaker  to  a 
peace  rally  in  New  York  on  15  February,  where  over  100,000  people  are 
expected . 
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Indian  dead  remembered  on  140th  anniversary  of  massacre 

Associated  Press 

Dan.  30,  2003  12:05  PM 

PRESTON,  Idaho  - Robb  "Little  Owl"  Martin  played  an  improvised  melody  on 
a handmade  wooden  flute  and  hoped  it  would  bring  some  solace  to  the 


spirits  of  the  dead,  killed  so  long  ago. 

"These  people  are  still  here  somewhere.  They  were  never  buried/'  he  said 

Martin  and  more  than  30  others  gathered  a few  miles  north  of  Preston,  in 
Idaho's  southeast  corner,  on  Wednesday  for  the  140th  anniversary  of  the 
Bear  River  Massacre. 

Col.  Patrick  Edward  Connor  led  the  California  Volunteers  against  the 
Shoshone  in  1863.  Estimates  of  the  number  of  Indians  killed  in  the  1863 
attack  on  a Shoshone  village  range  from  280  to  368. 

"This  was  the  bloodiest  massacre  in  the  history  of  the  far  West,"  said 
historian  Brigham  Madsen. 

Views  about  the  massacre  have  changed,  as  shown  by  three  plaques  near 
the  site.  Two  of  them,  placed  in  1932  and  1953,  describe  it  as  the  scene 
of  the  Battle  of  Bear  River.  They  say  soldiers  fought  against  Shoshone  who 
had  been  attacking  wagon  trains. 

The  third  plaque,  placed  in  1990,  denotes  the  place  as  the  scene  of  the 
Bear  River  Massacre. 

Madsen  said  it  was  only  a battle  until  the  Indians  ran  out  of  ammunition 

"It  started  out  as  a battle,  but  after  two  hours  it  became  a massacre," 
he  said. 

Madsen  quotes  Sgt.  William  L.  Beach,  who  took  part  in  the  battle,  as 
saying  it  appeared  more  like  a "frolic"  than  a fight. 

Patty  Timbimboo-Madsen , cultural  resource  manager  for  the  Shoshone  tribe 
in  Brigham  City,  Utah,  said  it's  difficult  for  members  to  come  up  to  the 
commemoration . 

"To  stand  on  the  ground  where  they  died,  it  hurts.  I think  everyone 
comes  up  when  they're  ready,"  she  said. 

Timbimboo-Madsen  said  the  tribe  is  seeking  to  purchase  30  acres  in  the 
area.  Madsen  and  Shoshone  leaders  would  like  to  see  the  area  declared  a 
national  historic  site. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Arizona  Republic. 
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Minneapolis  police  to  investigate  Indians'  claim  of  brutality 

Chris  Graves  and  Howie  Padilla 
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Community  leaders  called  Wednesday  for  the  firing  of  two  unknown 
Minneapolis  police  officers  who  witnesses  said  manhandled  an  American 
Indian  man  before  leaving  him  and  a woman  outside  in  freezing  temperatures 

Minneapolis  Police  Chief  Robert  Olson,  who  said  he  was  "very  concerned," 
met  with  leaders  from  the  Indian  community  Tuesday  and  said  the  department 
is  investigating  the  allegations. 

Two  residents  of  the  Little  Earth  housing  complex  in  south  Minneapolis 
have  told  community  leaders  and  police  investigators  that  they  saw  two 
officers  drag  the  man  and  woman  from  the  back  seat  of  a marked  squad  car 
late  Friday  night.  Those  witnesses  said  they  saw  officers  assault  the  man 
in  a parking  lot  before  leaving  him  unconscious  after  midnight.  The 
temperature  was  2 above. 

"They  left  them  out  to  freeze,"  said  Ellie  Webster,  executive  director 
of  Little  Earth  Community  Partnership. 

She  also  said  that  off-duty  officers  who  took  the  man  to  a hospital 
later  told  a Little  Earth  security  supervisor  that  someone  had  urinated  on 
the  man's  upper  torso  and  head. 

The  man  and  woman  are  homeless  and  were  believed  to  have  been  drunk 
Friday  night,  community  leaders  said. 

Police  and  community  leaders  still  don't  know  many  details,  including 


the  identity  of  the  officers  and  one  of  the  victims. 

No  matter  what  the  investigation  finds,  the  allegation  has  already 
created  damage,  Olson  said. 

"This  is  terrible,"  he  said.  "We  are  very,  very,  very  concerned  about 
this.  We  have  launched  a full-scale  investigation  to  find  out  what 
happened . " 

The  charges  are  similar  to  those  a decade  ago  when  two  Indian  men  who 
were  drunk  were  stuffed  into  the  trunk  of  a Minneapolis  squad  car  to  be 
taken  to  a detoxification  center.  In  1995,  Charles  Lone  Eagle  and  Dohn 
Boney  were  awarded  $100,000  each  by  a Hennepin  County  jury  after  jurors 
found  that  officers  Michael  Lardy  and  Marvin  Schumer  violated  their  human 
and  civil  rights. 

The  officers  said  they  put  the  men  in  the  trunk  as  the  quickest  way  to 
get  them  medical  attention. 

The  new  allegations  come  as  community  members  try  to  resolve  who  will 
speak  in  federal  mediation  sessions  that  are  aimed  at  improving  relations 
with  police.  More  specifically,  Olson  has  also  met  in  recent  weeks  with 
Indian  leaders  who  are  concerned  about  how  crimes  against  Indians  have 
been  investigated. 

"We've  got  good  things  going  and  then  wham,  this  happens,"  Olson  said. 
"It's  just  disheartening." 

Clyde  Bellecourt,  who  appeared  Wednesday  with  more  than  100  community 
members  at  a news  conference,  called  the  new  allegations  "the  worst  thing 
you  could  do  to  someone." 

Community  activist  Spike  Moss,  who  also  attended  the  news  conference, 
agreed . 

"What  was  done  was  not  human,  not  professional,"  he  said.  "It  was  not 
godly." 

City  Council  Members  Robert  Lilligren  and  Dean  Zimmermann  apologized  to 
the  Indian  community  during  the  news  conference. 

"I  can  tell  you  this  is  not  an  isolated  incident,"  Zimmerman  said.  "On 
my  desk,  I've  got  a stack  of  reports  an  inch  thick  of  complaints  against 
police. " 

Details  murky 

On  Monday,  investigators  began  trying  to  identify  the  officers  involved 
in  the  allegations,  Olson  said.  He  said  they  also  are  trying  to  find  the 
man  and  woman  to  interview  them. 

Webster  said  the  man  who  they  believe  was  the  victim  was  highly 
intoxicated  Friday  and  can't  remember  the  incident.  Community  leaders 
didn't  identify  the  man,  who  they  said  was  at  the  Wednesday  news 
conference. 

It  remained  unclear  Wednesday  how  or  where  the  man  and  woman  came  into 
contact  with  the  police. 

Bellecourt  said  community  leaders  have  confirmed  the  chain  of  events 
that  started  in  the  parking  lot  in  the  2400  block  of  Ogema  Place  through 
witnesses,  two  off-duty  Minneapolis  police  officers  working  in  the  housing 
complex  and  hospital  staff  members. 

Webster  said  a resident  told  her  that  she  saw  two  officers  in  a squad 
car  pull  into  the  parking  lot  and  drag  a man  and  a woman  from  the  back 
seat.  The  resident  called  her  mother  at  11:47  p.m.  Friday  and  told  her 
about  the  incident,  which  was  going  on  as  she  was  on  the  phone. 

Webster  declined  to  identify  the  resident,  saying  she  was  frightened  and 
requested  anonymity.  But  Webster  said  the  resident  called  a dispatcher  at 
the  Little  Earth  housing  development  at  12:11  a.m.  Saturday  to  report  the 
incident.  She  feared  calling  911. 

"She  didn't  know  what  to  do,"  Webster  said.  "When  you  call  911,  the 
police  come." 

Two  other  Minneapolis  officers,  who  were  working  off-duty  but  in  uniform, 
responded  to  the  housing  complex  call  a short  time  later  and  took  the  man 
to  Hennepin  County  Medical  Center. 

Larry  Leventhal,  who  is  representing  the  man  believed  to  be  the  victim, 
said  his  client  hadn't  suffered  permanent  injuries,  but  Leventhal  said  he 
hadn't  yet  read  medical  reports. 

Although  the  man's  shirt  and  pants  have  been  washed,  Leventhal  has  the 


man's  jacket,  shoelaces  and  headband. 

"We've  talked  to  some  DNA  testing  experts,"  Leventhal  said.  "We  are 
hopeful  that  it  will  give  some  indication  that  urine  was  present  and  when 
the  officers  who  did  this  are  located,  there  may  be  a match." 

It's  not  clear  that  anybody  saw  who  may  have  urinated  on  the  man. 

The  woman  who  was  dragged  out  of  the  squad  car  spent  the  night  in  a 
station  wagon  that  she  found  unlocked,  Webster  said.  She  declined  offers 
of  overnight  shelter  and  apparently  left  Saturday  morning. 

Police  Lt.  Rick  Thomas  declined  to  identify  the  two  off-duty  officers 
who  took  the  man  to  the  hospital,  citing  the  investigation.  Those  officers 
followed  appropriate  procedures,  he  said. 

Off-duty  officers  are  hired  by  the  Little  Earth  housing  complex  on  the 
eastern  border  of  the  Phillips  neighborhood  to  provide  extra  policing  and 
security.  Officers  answer  calls  from  Minneapolis  police  dispatchers  about 
crimes  in  the  area  as  well  as  those  from  a dispatcher  at  the  complex. 

Webster  said  she  has  been  pleased  with  the  officers  who  work  off-duty  at 
the  housing  complex  and  emphasized  that  the  off-duty  officers  did  nothing 
wrong. 

Those  at  the  news  conference  said  they  don't  believe  that  all  officers 
are  bad,  but  that  there  are  a few  who  have  the  mentality  that  it  is  all 
right  to  abuse  minorities. 

"There  always  have  to  be  a few  bad  eggs,"  Webster  said.  "But  those  few 
sure  make  life  miserable  for  all  of  us." 

Rally  planned 

Bellecourt  and  Moss  vowed  to  rally  community  members  to  march  against 
police  brutality  next  Thursday.  Some  marchers  will  start  from  the  North 
Side  while  others  will  start  from  the  South  Side,  converging  at  City  Hall. 
The  "March  of  Pain  and  Shame"  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  and  end  at  noon, 
Bellecourt  said. 

Sgt.  John  Delmonico,  president  of  the  police  federatio 
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For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  --  Together  We  Are  Talking 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
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This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 
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This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  ndn-aim,  Rez  Life,  Native  American  Chat  and 

Iron  House  Drums  Mailing  Lists;  Newsgroup:  alt. native;  UUCP  email 
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In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 
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+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + + __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 

| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | | Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 


| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

[ one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

j rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  j 

I eventually  Indians  will  be  j 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  j 
| government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"| 

+__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __+ 

This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


gone  forever 

* Of  the  300  original  Native 
languages  in  North  America, 
only  175  exist  today. 

* 125  of  these  are  no  longer 
learned  by  children. 

* 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; 
when  they  die,  their  language 
will  disappear. 

* Without  action,  only  20 
languages  will  survive  the  next 
50  years. 

Source:  Indigenous  Language 
Institute 

http://www.indigenous-language.org 


I find  it  ironic  that  descendants  of  native  people  who  have  lived 
in  North  American  for  thousands  of  years  are  the  only  Americans 
that  must  be  'documented'  to  prove  their  status." 

_ Sen.  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell,  Cheyenne 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  i 

I t 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
j of  the  Republic  j 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
j Choctaw  Confederacies,  I 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 

[ States  Constitution,  [ 

i so  that  my  forefathers  j 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


[ Dourney 

I The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

| 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

An  article  in  this  issue  titled  "Lawyer  facing  Disbarment  over  Native 
Trust  Funds"  points  out  this  is  not  the  first,  but  the  third  attorney 
called  before  an  Alberta  Law  Society  hearing  panel,  all  accused  of  making 
false  billings  to  the  federal  Indian  Affairs  Department,  which  controls 
trust  funds  for  aboriginal  youths. 


If  it  were  not  for  the  Canadian  byline  you  would  swear  the  article  was 


about  the  misuse  of  Native  trust  funds  in  the  United  States.  The  proof 
lies  in  an  article  title  "Judge  Sanctions  Justice  Department  Attorneys". 
Six  Justice  Department  attorneys  are  accused  of  deception  and  obstruction 
in  the  Indian  Trust  Fund  Case. 

In  "Report  suggests  Band  Members  get  Treaty  Money"  we  learn  John 
Richards  of  the  C.  D.  Howe  Institute  (a  Canadian  think  tank)  recommends 
individual  band  members  get  treaty  money  allocated  by  Ottawa.  His 
argument  is  "Sound  economic  policies  could  give  individual  Indians  more 
flexibility  in  their  choice  of  where  to  live  and  give  those  who  stay 
on-reserve  more  direct  influence  over  their  chiefs  and  councils."  The 
report:  A New  Agenda  for  Strengthening  Canada's  Aboriginal  Population: 
Individual  Treaty  Benefits,  Reduced  Transfers  to  Bands  and  Own-Source 
Taxation  has  a very  familiar  ring. 

Am  I the  only  mixed-blood  (or  skin)  who  remembers  the  Eisenhower 
administration's  assimilation  program?  Essentially,  it  proposed  to 
empower  the  individual  Indian  by  providing  a free  bus  ticket  off 
the  rez  - one  way,  of  course  - with  the  promise  of  good  housing  and  a 
job  guarantee  in  mainstream  Americana.  The  jobs  for  the  most  part 
never  materialized.  Those  that  did  were  meaningless,  mindless  drudge 
work  with  zero  training  and  zero  opportunity.  Many  never  got  the 
promised  housing.  Most  that  did  wished  they  had  not.  Project  slums 
are  seldom  the  stuff  of  dreams.  One  promise  was  kept  - the  bus  ticket 
taking  you  way  the  hell  off -rez. 

Part  B of  the  plan  was  headed  off  at  the  pass,  but  only  barely.  That 
was  to  have  ended  Federal  recognition  and  the  Indian  Trust.  Thus  the 
Indian  Question  would  finally  be  answered  - "No  Indians".  There  would 
just  be  some  more  displaced  brown  skins  in  the  great  meting  pot. 

Kanada  and  the  U.  S.  of  Amerikka  have  the  same  plan.  Kill  the  tribe 
by  weakening  it  and  then  eliminate  the  Indian.  North  or  South  of  the 
Yonega's  (Euro  Invader's)  border  another  think  tank  is  planning  cultural 
or  actual  genocide  and  your  name  is  on  the  hit  list  if  you  are  Indian. 


Those  brothers  and  sisters  who  are  shipping  out  to  the  Mid-East  I send 
prayers  for  your  safe  return.  You  do  need  to  understand  veterans  who 
preceeded  you  in  Desert  Storm,  Granada,  Panama,  Viet  Nam,  Korea  and  beyond 
are  now  being  denied  medical  benefits  at  VA  Hospitals.  Apparently,  some 
congressional  representatives,  senators,  your  President  and  Vice-President 
all  feel  their  toys  and  official  perq's  are  more  important  than  promised 
medical  care  for  those  who  risked  their  lives. 

Quoting  Rep.  Bernard  Sanders,  I-Vt.,  "When  a man  or  a woman  puts  on  a 
uniform  for  this  country,  that  person  knows  that  he  or  she  may  be  called 
upon  to  make  the  ultimate  sacrifice.  ...  They  make  a contract  with  the 
United  States  government  and  the  people  of  this  country,"  Sanders  said. 

"They  are  prepared  to  obey  orders.  They  are  prepared  to  take  the  risks. 

"But,  in  return,  it  seems  to  me  clear  that  the  United  States  government, 
the  president.  Congress,  have  got  to  uphold  its  end  of  the  bargain.  Thats 
what  a contract  is,"  he  said.  "Unfortunately  over  the  last  several  weeks, 
the  president  of  the  United  States  has  announced  that  160,000  veterans  - 
people  who  have  served  our  country  - will  no  longer  be  eligible  for  VA 
health  care." 

Unless  Sanders  and  some  others  in  Congress  can  pursuade  the  administration 
to  increase  VA  funding,  know  your  efforts  to  remove  Saddam  may  be  rewarded 
with  a door  slamming  in  your  face,  because  you  seek  medical  benefits  and 
either  can't  prove  your  problem  is  service  related  or  if  your  family  income 
exceeds  a certain  level. 


By-the-way,  all  vets  and  families  of  vets  and  "soon-to-be-vets"  need  to 
write  their  own  Senator  and  Representative  and  demand  this  shameful  action 


be  brought  to  a halt  now! 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

gars@nanews . org 
gars@speakeasy.org 
gars@olagrande . net 
gars@sdf . lonestar .org 


, , Gary  Night  Owl 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30007,  U.S.A. 
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Former  Official  of  the  Paiute  Tribe,  Dies  at  51 
February  11,  2003 

A former  chairwoman  of  the  Paiute  Indian  Tribe  of  Utah  died  Friday  at  the 
Hurricane  Rehabilitation  Center.  The  cause  of  death  was  not  disclosed. 

Geneal  Anderson,  51,  of  Cedar  City,  served  as  chairwoman  of  the  Indian 
Peaks  Band  of  the  Paiute  Indian  Tribe  for  more  than  13  years  and  was  a 
member  of  the  tribal  council  for  more  than  16  years. 

The  tribe  has  more  than  750  members  on  a reservation  of  35,000  acres  in 
southwest  Utah. 

The  U.S.  government  "terminated"  the  tribe  in  1954,  and  Anderson  was 
instrumental  in  getting  it  restored  in  1980.  She  also  helped  to  regain 
tribal  lands. 

Anderson  served  as  chairwoman  of  the  Utah  Indian  Health  Advisory  Board 
and  was  a member  of  the  Governor's  Board  for  the  Utah  Division  of  Indian 
Affairs . 

She  received  an  associate  degree  in  education  at  Brigham  Young 
University  in  1972  and  served  a mission  for  The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  in  Rapid  City,  S.D. 

A traditional  service  will  be  today  at  6 p.m.  at  the  Paiute  Tribal 
Building  in  Cedar  City.  Funeral  will  be  Wednesday  at  the  Canyon  View  Stake 
Center. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune. 
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Former  Shoshone-Paiute  tribal  chairman  to  be  remembered  Monday 
Associated  Press 
2/10/2003  06:45  am 

Members  of  the  Shoshone-Paiute  Tribes  were  due  to  gather  Monday  to 
remember  a tribal  leader. 

lames  Arnold  Paiva  died  Friday  at  St.  Alphonsus  Regional  Medical  Center 
after  suffering  a massive  heart  attack. 

Paiva,  65,  served  several  terms  as  tribal  chairman.  His  wife,  Dolly 
Blossom,  currently  serves  on  the  Tribal  council. 

Services  for  Paiva  were  scheduled  at  1 p.m.  Monday  at  the  Tribes'Human 
Resources  Building  in  Owyhee,  Nev.  on  the  Duck  Valley  Reservation.  Burial 
will  follow. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Reno  Gazette-lournal,  a Gannett  Co.  Inc.  Newspaper. 
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February  5,  2003 

Alva  One  Feather 

OGLALA  - Alva  One  Feather,  87,  Oglala,  died  Monday,  Feb.  3,  2003,  at 
Castle  Manor  Nursing  Home  in  Hot  Springs. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Gerald  One  Feather  and  Delmar  One  Feather, 
both  of  Oglala;  three  adopted  sons,  Carl  Koch,  New  Haven,  Conn.,  Paul 
Hadzima,  Woodbury,  Conn.,  and  John  Zeller,  Waubasha,  Minn.;  14 
grandchildren;  and  five  great-grandchildren . 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  Brother  Rene  Church  Hall 
in  Oglala. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Feb.  6,  at  the  church  hall,  with 
the  Rev.  Ben  Tyon  officiating.  Mr.  Richard  Broken  Nose  will  officiate  over 
traditional  Lakota  services. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Oglala. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

February  6,  2003 

Baby  Isabel  A.  Pourier 

MANDERSON  - Baby  Isabel  A.  Pourier,  infant  daughter  of  Amanda  Pourier 
and  Benjamin  Brown  of  Manderson,  died  Friday,  Dan.  31,  2003,  in  Denver. 

Survivors  include  her  parents;  her  maternal  grandparents,  Mary  Plenty 
Wolf,  Scottsbluff,  Neb.,  and  Ronnie  Pourier,  Rushville,  Neb.;  and  her 
paternal  grandparents,  Sherre  Boauvias,  Springfield,  Mo.,  and  Guy  Brown, 
Niangua,  Mo. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  St.  Agnes  Church  Hall  in 
Manderson . 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Friday,  Feb.  7,  at  the  church  hall,  with  the 
Rev.  Bill  Pauly  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Agnes  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Manderson. 


Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Teddy  D.  Poor  Bear 

PINE  RIDGE  - Teddy  D.  Poor  Bear,  20,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Monday,  Feb.  3, 
2003,  at  Pine  Ridge  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  McArthur  and  Mary  Poor  Bear,  Pine  Ridge; 
six  brothers,  Francis  Poor  Bear,  Denver,  Mike  Poor  Bear,  Isaiah  Poor  Bear 
and  Daniel  Poor  Bear,  all  of  Pine  Ridge,  and  Aaron  Poor  Bear  and  Eric  Poor 
Bear,  both  of  Brookings;  and  six  sisters,  Dulie  Poor  Bear,  Brookings,  Tina 
Poor  Bear,  April  Leftwich  and  Marsha  Poor  Bear,  all  of  Pine  Ridge,  Miriam 
Poor  Bear,  Wounded  Knee,  and  Irene  Poor  Bear,  Rapid  City. 

A first-night  wake  will  begin  at  4 p.m.  Friday,  Feb.  7,  at  American 
Horse  School  in  Allen.  The  second-night  wake  will  begin  at  10  a.m. 
Saturday,  Feb.  8,  at  Billy  Mills  Hall  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Sunday,  Feb.  9,  at  Billy  Mills  Hall,  with  Mr 
Frank  Hill  and  Mr.  Enoch  Brings  Plenty  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Wolf  Creek  Community  Cemetery. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

February  7,  2003 
Belva  Ann  Danis-Young 

WANBLEE  - Belva  Ann  Danis-Young,  56,  passed  away  on  February  4,  2003,  at 
the  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital.  She  was  born  December  4,  1946,  at  Pine 
Ridge.  Belva  graduated  high  school  from  Holy  Rosary  Mission  and  attended 
Haskell  Dunior  College  and  Black  Hills  State  College.  She  was  a member  of 
the  St.  Ignatius  Parish  Council  and  Title  1 Goals  2000  Parent  Council  in 
Wanblee. 

Grateful  to  have  shared  her  life  are  her  4 daughters  - Annie  E.  Danis, 
Rebecca  Young,  and  Trish  LaMont  of  Wanblee,  Dennifer  Richards  of  Kyle;  2 
sons  - Stanley  Young  Dr.  and  Algin  Young  of  Wanblee;  3 sisters  - Amelia 
Blackbear  of  Kyle,  Sandra  Danis  of  Wanblee,  Cordelia  Red  Owl  of  Porcupine; 
4 brothers  - Lloyd  Danis,  Nick  Danis  and  Melfred  Ashley  Sr.  of  Wanblee, 
Stanley  Danis  of  Rapid  City;  her  aunt  Francine  Red  Willow  of  Wanblee;  her 
uncle  David  "Shorty"  Danis  of  Kyle;  43  grandchildren  and  numerous  nephews 
and  nieces. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father  and  mother  - Cleve  and  Annie 
Danis;  3 brothers  - Melvin,  Peter  and  Paul  Danis;  1 sister  - Linda  Red 
Willow;  grandmother  Margaret  Brown  and  nephews  Scott  and  Erik  Danis. 

A two-night  wake  will  be  held  at  the  Crazy  Horse  School  in  Wanblee, 
February  8-9,  2003,  11  a.m.,  with  funeral  services  on  February  10,  2003, 
at  10  a.m.  Burial  will  be  at  the  St.  Doseph's  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Hisle, 
SD.  Fr.  Frank  Schmidt  will  be  officiating. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

February  8,  2002 
Matthew  'Zack'  Bear  Shield 

WOUNDED  KNEE  - Matthew  "Zack"  Bear  Shield,  75,  Wounded  Knee,  died 
Wednesday,  Feb.  5,  2003,  at  Bennett  County  Nursing  Home. 

Survivors  include  his  wife.  Pearl  White  Dress,  Kyle;  and  two 
grandchildren . 

Two-night  wake  services  begin  at  11  a.m.  today  at  Sacred  Heart  Catholic 
Church  in  Wounded  Knee.  Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Monday,  Feb.  10,  at  the 
church,  with  the  Rev.  Stanley  Hollow  Horn  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at 
Bear  Shield  family  cemetery. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  in  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

February  9,  2003 
David  D.  'Speedy'  Allen 

PINE  RIDGE  - David  D.  "Speedy"  Allen,  40,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Dec.  16,  2002 
in  a house  fire  at  Pine  Ridge. 

Survivors  include  two  brothers,  Fred  Mousseaux  Sr.,  Rushville,  Neb.,  and 
Stewart  Mousseaux,  Pine  Ridge;  four  sisters,  Pamela  Pourier  and  Marilyn 


Winters,  both  of  Pine  Ridge,  and  Arlene  Allen  and  Delores  Dryden,  both  of 
Rapid  City. 

A one-night  wake  service  will  begin  at  2 p.m.,  Tuesday,  Feb.  11,  at 
Billy  Mills  Hall  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  Feb.  12,  the  hall,  with  the  Rev. 
Steve  Sanford  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Paul's  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Porcupine. 

Sioux  Ann  Titus 

PINE  RIDGE  - Sioux  Ann  Titus,  18,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Thursday,  Feb.  6, 
2003,  as  the  result  of  an  automobile  accident  near  Pine  Ridge. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Sioux  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Rapid  City  Journal. 

Feb  5,  2003 

Ernest  Aguilar,  Sr. 

Ernest  Aguilar,  Sr.,  62,  passed  away  Saturday,  February  1,  2003  in  El 
Centro,  California. 

Mr.  Aguilar  was  a former  employee  of  Germain's  Seed  Co.  in  Maywood, 
California.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Frances  of  Winterhaven;  sons  Ernest 
Aguilar  Jr.  and  Francisco  Aguilar  III,  both  of  Winterhaven;  daughter 
Margarita  Aguilar,  of  Yuma  and  daughters  Sonja  Aguilar  and  Natasha 
Hernandez,  both  of  Winterhaven;  11  grandchildren,  nine  great  grand 
children  and  numerous  nieces,  nephews  and  cousins.  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  his  father  Francisco  Aguilar,  mother  Eva  Aguilar,  and  brother 
Robert  Aguilar. 

Visitation  will  be  at  Kammann  Mortuary  on  Thursday,  February  6,  2003  at 
1:00  pm.  Funeral  services  will  be  at  Quechan  Cry  House  on  Thursday, 
February  6 at  5:00  pm. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Francisco  Aguilar  III,  Robert  Aguilar,  Eddie  Moreno, 
Rafael  Dorane,  Moses  Moreno  and  Noah  Barley.  Honorary  bearers  will  be 
Ezequiel  Aguilar,  Francisco  Aguilar  IV  and  Ernest  Aguilar  Jr. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Yuma  Sun, 

Sun  Freedom  Newspapers  of  Southwestern  Arizona. 

February  5,  2003 

Johnnie  M.  Poncho  Jr. 

Mr.  Johnnie  M.  Poncho  Jr.  died  Tuesday,  February  4,  2003  in  Albuquerque 
at  the  age  of  35. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Cindy  Poncho;  mother,  Jaqueline  Poncho; 
grandma,  Ezilda  Antonio;  sons,  Cody  Poncho,  Kyle  Hiatt  and  Tyler  Hiatt; 
daughter,  Rebecca  Hemphill;  sisters,  Mary  H.  Valencia  and  husband,  Vernon 
and  their  son,  Christopher,  Maureen  Hernandez,  Tanya  Poncho  and  Aurelia 
Poncho;  best  friend  and  co-worker,  John  John  Sedillo;  two  special  uncles, 
Vernon  Antonio  and  Jack  Antonio  Jr.;  and  many  nieces,  nephews,  aunts, 
uncles,  cousins  and  friends. 

A Memorial  Service  for  Johnnie  will  be  held  on  Thursday  afternoon  at 
1:00  p.m.  at  Salazar  & Sons  Mortuary. 

A Rosary  and  Wake  Service  will  take  place  on  Thursday  evening  at  7:00  p. 
m.  at  his  mother's  residence  in  Laguna  Pueblo. 

Funeral  Services  will  be  held  on  Friday  at  the  St.  Joseph  Catholic 
Church  in  Laguna  where  the  Mass  will  be  celebrated  at  11:00  a.m.  Burial 
will  follow  at  the  Old  Laguna  Village  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  by  Salazar  & Sons  Mortuary,  400  Third  St.  SW. 

Copyright  c.  1997  - 2003  Albuquerque  Journal:  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

February  6,  2003 

Ireta  Second 

Visitation  for  Ireta  Inez  Second,  63,  of  Mescalero  will  be  from  1 p.m. 


to  4 p.m.,  today,  Feb.  7,  at  LaGnone  Funeral  Chapel  in  Ruidoso.  The  prayer 
service  will  follow  at  6 p.m.  at  the  Mescalero  Assembly  of  God  Church, 
where  the  funeral  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on  Saturday,  Feb.  8,  and  burial  will 
follow  at  the  Mescalero  Cemetery  with  the  Rev.  Peter  Luna  officiating. 

Mrs.  Second  died  Tuesday,  Feb.  4,  2003,  in  El  Paso. 

She  was  born  Aug.  22,  1939,  in  Mescalero,  where  she  lived  nearly  all  of 
her  life. 

She  had  worked  with  the  C . H . R . Program  and  Fleadstart  Program  at 
Mescalero  and  was  a member  of  the  Mescalero  Assembly  of  God  Church. 

Survivors  include  sons  Freddie  Second,  Everett  Second  Sr.  and  Frank 
Second  all  of  Mescalero;  a sister,  Jackie  Knighten,  of  Galveston,  Texas; 
her  mother,  Angelia  Yulay  of  Mescalero;  nieces  and  nephews  Marcia 
Flosetosavit,  Claralyn  Flosetosavit,  Kathy  Guzman,  Eli  Hostosavit  and 
Brandon  Mendez;  and  13  grandchildren. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  a son,  Ross  Second. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  LaGrone  Funeral  Chapel  of 
Ruidoso. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  MediaNews  Group,  Inc. /Ruidoso  NM. 

February  6,  2003 

Gary  Kellywood 
Nov.  5,  1953  - Feb.  3,  2003 

Gary  Kellywood,  49,  of  Upper  Fruitland,  passed  away  Monday,  Feb.  3,  2003 
in  Farmington.  Fie  was  born  Nov.  5,  1953,  in  Farmington  to  Albert  Kellywood 
Sr.  and  Mary  Pinto  Johnson. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Saturday,  Feb.  8,  2003,  at  the 
World  Harvest  Church  in  Farmington  with  the  Rev.  David  Tutt  and  the  Rev. 
Fred  Yazzie  officiating.  Interment  will  follow  at  the  Upper  Fruitland 
Family  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  with  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home,  Hwy.  666, 
Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

Lillie  Kinsel  Benally 
June  7,  1911  - Feb.  2,  2002 

Mrs.  Lillie  Kinsel  Benally,  91,  of  Tohatchi,  passed  away  Saturday,  Feb. 
1,  2003,  at  Gallup  McKinley  Manor  after  a lengthy  fight  with  liver  cancer. 

Mrs.  Benally  was  born  in  the  Chuska  Mountains  on  June  7,  1911.  She 
attended  and  graduated  from  Ganado  Mission  School  in  Ganado,  Ariz.  In  1948 
she  received  her  teacher  certification  from  Arizona  State  College  in 
Flagstaff,  Ariz.  Mrs.  Benally  retired,  after  29  years,  from  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  School,  where  she  worked  as  a teacher. 

She  married  Grant  Benally  Sr.  in  Red  Rock,  Ariz.  Her  hobbies  included 
reading  the  Bible  in  Navajo  and  English,  playing  the  harmonica,  singing 
and  rug  weaving. 

Mrs.  Benally  is  survived  by  her  sons.  Grant  Benally  Jr.,  of  Chinle,  Ariz 
, Levon  Benally  Sr.  of  Tohatchi  and  Perry  V.  Benally  of  Tohatchi;  one 
daughter,  Priscilla  Wilson  of  Tohatchi;  brothers,  Harry  Kinsel  of  Coyote 
Canyon,  Paul  Kinsel  of  Tohatchi,  Herman  Kinsel  of  Chester,  Utah  and  Billie 
Kinsel  of  Bread  Springs.  She  is  also  survived  by  27  grandchildren,  49 
great-grandchildren,  and  21  great-great  grandchildren. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband.  Grant  Benally  Sr.;  two  sons, 
Norman  Benally  Sr.,  and  Gale  Benally;  and  two  daughters,  Grace  Benally  and 
Rosie  Benally. 

Services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  today,  Thursday,  Feb.  6,  2003,  at  the 
First  Navajo  Christian  Reformed  Church  in  Tohatchi  with  the  Rev.  John 
Kosteylk  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  Tohatchi  Community  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Cpl.  Jason  Charles,  USMC,  PFC  Gary  Ben,  U.S.  Army, 
Daven  Benally,  Vaughn  Benally,  Michael  Turkelson,  Jeremy  Yazzie,  Lynall 
Benally,  and  Lyle  Benally. 

Honorary  Pallbearers  are  Grant  Benally  Jr.,  Levon  Benally  Sr.,  Perry 
Benally  and  Kevin  Benally,  USMC. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  in 
Tse  Bonito,  (800)  893-5565. 


Rickie  "Rick"  Begay 

Sept.  29,  1964  - Feb.  3,  2003 

Rickie  Begay,  38,  of  Teec  Nos  Pos,  Aniz.,  passed  away  Monday,  Feb.  2, 
2003,  at  Northern  Navajo  Medical  Center  in  Shiprock.  Rickie  was  born  on 
Sept.  29,  1964,  in  Shiprock  the  son  of  Ray  and  Minnie  Begay. 

Fie  attended  Teec  Nos  Pos  School,  Wingate  High  School,  Central  Wyoming 
College  in  Riverton,  Wyo.,  Navajo  Community  College  in  Shiprock,  and 
Highlands  University  through  San  Duan  College  in  Farmington. 

He  was  employed  with  the  Navajo  Nation  for  over  10  years  as  an  agency 
director . 

Rick  enjoyed  cooking,  barbequing,  taking  care  of  his  pet  dogs,  taking  a 
drive  and  mostly  being  with  family  and  friends.  He  will  be  deeply  missed. 

Rick  is  survived  by  his  parents,  Ray  and  Minnie  Begay;  brother,  Richard 
Begay;  sister,  Rita  Begay;  nine  nieces  and  nephews. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  maternal  grandparents,  Roy  Palmer  and 
Sadie  Tallman;  paternal  grandparents,  David  and  Marie  Begay;  older  brother 
Raymond  Begay;  uncles,  Charley  and  Herbert;  and  aunt  Lucy. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  2-6  p.m.,  today,  Friday,  Feb.  7,  2003,  at 
Cope  Memorial  Chapel  of  Farmington,  404  W.  Arrington  St.  Funeral  services 
will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Saturday,  Feb.  8,  2003,  at  Crestview  Southern 
Baptist  Church,  4400  English  Road  in  Farmington  with  the  Rev.  Tom  Ellison 
officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  Greenlawn  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  will  be  3oey  Harrison,  Steven  Harrison,  3ohn  Harrison, 
Gilbert  Harrison  3r.,  Richard  Begay  and  Arthur  Yazzie. 

Special  thanks  to  Dr.  Lazar,  her  assistants  and  to  all  who  came  to  visit 
Rick  in  the  hospital. 

Arrangements  are  with  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  of  Farmington,  (505)  327-5742 

February  7,  2003 

Bernadine  Lee  3oe 

May  20,  1982  - Feb.  3,  2003 

The  Doe  family  is  sad  to  announce  the  passing  of  a special  daughter, 
sister  and  mother,  Bernadine  Lee  Doe,  as  a result  of  an  accident  involving 
alcohol . 

She  came  into  this  world  May  20,  1982  and  on  Feb.  3,  2003,  she  was 
called  home  to  our  Heavenly  Father  to  be  reunited  with  her  son. 

Bernadine  is  survived  by  her  loving  parents,  Dunior  and  Rosita  Doe  of 
Fruitland;  her  life-long  partner,  Frank  Harry  Dr.,  of  Nageezi;  as  well  as 
numerous  sisters,  brothers,  aunts  and  uncles. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  precious  son,  Dorian  Devon  Ray  Henry, 
as  well  as  her  grandparents,  Minnie  Dixon  and  Roy  Enoah. 

Bernadine  was  the  youngest  of  three  daughters  and  one  son  including 
three  half-sisters  and  two  half-brothers.  She  loved  traveling  to 
basketball  tournaments  with  her  son  and  boyfriend.  She  also  enjoyed 
outdoor  activities,  such  as  fishing  and  horseback  riding.  As  with  her  son, 
she  loved  getting  new  clothes  and  shoes. 

Bernadine  brought  laughter  and  happiness  to  those  who  knew  her.  We  have 
again  lost  a precious  gift  in  her  death,  but  heaven  has  gained  another 
angel . 

Please  join  us  in  our  final  farewell  to  a special  child  of  God, 

Bernadine  Lee  Doe,  at  11  a.m.,  Saturday,  Feb.  8,  2003,  at  Open  Bible 
Baptist  Church  in  Waterflow.  We  will  lay  her  to  rest  close  to  her  son  at 
the  Kirtland  Cemetery. 

Our  daughter  and  sister  will  be  greatly  missed. 

February  8,  2003 

Pete  Atcitty  Sr. 

March  15,  1912  - Feb.  5,  2003 

Pete  Atcitty  Sr.  crossed  into  the  spirit  world  to  continue  his  journey 
on  Feb.  5,  2003  with  his  children  and  grandchildren  at  his  side.  He  was 
born  in  Beclabito,  to  the  late  Anna  Bekis  and  the  late  Roy  Hoskie  Nez  on 
March  15,  1912.  He  was  Oozeii  Tachiini  born  for  Tsinsekadni  and  Todichiini 


clans.  He  was  raised  in  Shiprock  by  his  late  grandfather  Oita  Nez  and  the 
lames  Atcitty  family. 

He  married  Betty  Kindle  who  preceded  him  in  death  as  did  a daughter, 

Nancy  Walter,  and  brothers:  Roy  Bekis,  Chester  Bekis,  Melvin  Bekis,  Bob 
Bekis  Begay,  lames  Atcitty  and  lerome  Bekis. 

He  is  survived  by  his  sons,  Gary  Atcitty  and  wife  Vera  of  Shiprock, 
Leonard  Atcitty  and  wife  Vivian,  Pete  Atcitty  Ir.  and  wife  Vivian  and 
Benjamin;  daughters  Martha  Charlie  and  husband  Charlie,  Sandra  lackson  and 
husband  Gilbert  and  Carol  Lee  Atkins  of  Manchester,  Tenn. 

He  lived  with  his  companion,  the  late  Roxanna  M.  Yazzie  of  Teesto,  Ariz., 
after  the  death  of  his  wife.  He  is  survived  by  numerous  step-children  and 
grandchildren . 

He  was  a loving  father,  grandfather,  brother  and  uncle.  Pete  worked  on 
various  construction  projects  (as  a heavy  equipment  operator  and  truck 
driver)  in  the  Four  Corners  area  including  the  construction  of  highway  666 
from  Shiprock  to  Gallup  and  to  Cortez,  and  U.S.  Highway  64  from  Shiprock 
to  Kayenta. 

He  also  worked  for  various  uranium  mines  in  the  Four  Corners  area  as  a 
truck  driver.  Other  jobs  included  BIA  warehouseman,  delivery  driver  and 
auto  mechanic  at  the  old  El  Navajo  garage;  ranch  hand  in  Colorado  and 
Texas  and  Wyoming. 

He  was  also  a farmer  and  sheepherder  and  silversmith.  He  attended  school 
at  Shiprock  up  to  the  seventh  grade. 

He  loved  attending  rodeos,  watching  western  movies  and  all  of  his 
grandchildren . 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  today,  Saturday,  Feb.  8,  2003, 
at  the  Bethel  Christian  Reformed  Church  in  Shiprock.  Interment  will  follow 
at  the  family  cemetery  in  Rattlesnake. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Randy  Atcitty,  Shoncey  Charley,  David  Kindle  Atcitty, 
Aaron  Pete  Atcitty,  Simeon  Atcitty  and  Hoskie  Walter  Dr.  Honorary 
pallbearers  will  be  The  Honorable  Pete  Ken  Atcitty  III,  Gary  Atcitty, 
Benjamin  Atcitty,  Leonard  Atcitty,  Pete  Atcitty  Dr.,  Hoskie  Walter  Sr., 
Gilbert  Dackson  Sr.,  Alfred  Charlie  Sr.,  Dan  Benally,  former  President 
Thomas  E.  Atcitty,  Dim  Atcitty,  Franklin  Atcitty,  George  Atcitty,  Ralph 
Atcitty,  Dan  Atcitty,  Lewis  Atcitty  and  Thomas  Atcitty. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral 
Home  of  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

February  11,  2003 

Clarissa  Kay  Hubbell 
- Feb.  9,  2003 

Clarissa  Kay  Hubbell,  38,  of  Lower  Fruitland,  passed  to  her  heavenly 
home  on  Sunday,  Feb.  9,  2003,  after  a long  battle  with  cancer. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband.  Rich  Hubbell  and  three  daughters  Mary 
Delecia  Hubbell  of  Albuquerque  and  Kristie  Marie  and  Richelle  Marian 
Hubbell  of  Lower  Fruitland.  She  is  also  survived  by  her  maternal 
grandmother,  Mary  Louise  Benally  of  Lower  Fruitland;  paternal  grandmother, 
Virginia  Deale  of  Toadlena;  two  brothers,  Dohn  Benally  Dr.,  of  Albuquerque 
and  Andres  D.  Becerra  of  Nenahnezad;  two  sisters,  Vanessa  Benally  of  Lower 
Fruitland  and  Yolanda  Benally  of  Gallup;  and  two  nephews,  Dominic  Dacquez 
and  Aaron  Becerra. 

Clarissa  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  and  will  receive  military  graveside 
honors  from  the  members  of  VFW  Post  2182  and  the  Marine  Corps  League  of 
San  Duan  County. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Wednesday,  Feb.  12,  2003,  at 
the  San  Duan  Catholic  Center  in  Kirtland  with  the  Rev.  Patrick  Wedeking 
and  the  Rev.  Doe  Blonski  as  celebrants.  Burial  will  follow  at  the 
Kirtland-Fruitland  Community  Cemetery. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  with  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home  of 
Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 

Roy  Ambrose  Begaye 

Feb.  4,  1958  - Feb.  8,  2003 

Roy  Ambrose  Begaye,  45,  of  Shiprock,  passed  away  Saturday,  Feb.  8,  2003, 


at  his  home.  He  was  born  Feb.  4,  1958,  to  Ambrose  and  Mary  Begaye. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  of 
Farmington,  (505)  325-8688. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  MediaNews  Group,  Inc . /Farmington,  NM. 

February  5,  2003 

Lillie  Kinsel  Benally 
Dune  7,  1911  - Feb.  2,  2002 

Mrs.  Lillie  Kinsel  Benally,  91,  of  Tohatchi  passed  away  on  Feb.  1,  2003, 
at  Gallup  McKinley  Manor  after  a lengthy  fight  with  liver  cancer. 

Services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  on  Feb.  6,  2003,  at  the  First  Navajo 
Christian  Reformed  Church  in  Tohatchi  with  Pastor  Dohn  Kosteylk 
officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  Tohatchi  Community  Cemetery,  Tohatchi. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Cpl.  Dason  Charles,  USMC,  PFC  Gary  Ben,  U.S.  Army, 
Daven  Benally,  Vaughn  Benally,  Michael  Turkelson,  Deremy  Yazzie,  Lynall 
Benally,  and  Lyle  Benally. 

Honorary  Pallbearers  are  Grant  Benally  Dr.,  Levon  Benally  Sr.,  and  Perry 
Benally. 

Mrs.  Benallly  was  born  in  the  Chuska  Mountains  on  Dune  7,  1911.  She 
attended  and  graduated  from  Ganado  Mission  School,  Ganado  Ariz.  She 
married  Grant  Benally  Sr.  in  Red  Rock  Arizona.  Mrs.  Benally  was  retired 
from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  School,  where  she  worked  as  an  assistant 
teacher.  Her  hobbies  included  reading  the  Bible  in  Navajo  and  English  and 
playing  the  harmonica  and  singing. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband.  Grant  Benally  Sr.,  two  sons 
Norman  Benally  Sr.,  and  Gale  Benally,  and  two  daughters,  Grace  Benally  and 
Rosie  Benally. 

Mrs.  Benally  is  survived  by  her  sons.  Grant  Benally  Dr.,  of  Chinle,  Ariz. 
, Levon  Benally  Sr.  of  Tohatchi  and  Perry  V.  Benally  of  Tohatchi;  one 
daughter,  Priscilla  Wilson  of  Tohatchi;  Brothers  Harry  Kinsel  of  Coyote 
Canyon;  Paul  Kinsel  of  Tohatchi;  Herman  Kinsel  of  Chester,  Utah;  and 
Billie  Kinsel  of  Bread  Springs.  She  is  also  survived  by  27  grandchildren, 

49  great-grandchildren,  and  21  great-great  grandchildren. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  in 
Tse  Bonito  (800)  893-5565 

Phoebe  Faye  Edison 

Feb.  20,  1936  - Feb.  2,  2003 

Phoebe  Faye  Edison,  66,  of  Shiprock,  went  home  to  be  with  her  Heavenly 
Father  Sunday,  Feb.  2,  2003.  She  was  born  Feb.  20,  1936,  in  Crownpoint  to 
the  late  Vern  Sr.  and  Phoebe  M.  Freeland.  She  was  of  the  Tobaazhni ' azhi 
Clan,  born  for  the  Tsenahabilnii  Clan. 

She  retired  from  IHS  as  an  LPN,  after  39  years  of  service. 

Survivors  include  her  husband.  Bob  D.  Edison;  son,  Robert  David  Edison 
of  Shiprock;  daughter,  Lanetta  Fern  Edison  of  Albuquerque;  brothers, 

Daniel  H.  Freeland  and  Dr.  Franklin  Ross  Freeland  of  Gallup;  and  half- 
sister,  Martha  Largo  of  Crownpoint. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  a son,  Merwyn  Tom  Edison  and  brothers, 

Harold  Freeland  Sr.,  Herbert  Freeland  Sr.,  Benjamin  Freeland,  Dohnnie 
Freeland  Sr.,  and  Vern  Freeland  Dr. 

A visitation  will  be  held  from  noon  to  5 p.m.,  today,  Wednesday,  Feb.  5, 
2003,  at  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  in  Shiprock.  Funeral  services 
will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Thursday,  Feb.  6,  2003,  at  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin 
Funeral  Home  Chapel  in  Shiprock.  The  Rev.  Gordon  Stuit  will  officiate. 
Interment  will  follow  at  Shiprock  Community  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Harold  Freeland,  Randy  Freeland,  Herbert  Freeland 
Dr.,  Frank  Edison  Dr.,  Stanley  Edison  and  Errol  V.  Blackwater.  Honorary 
pallbearers  will  be  Bob  D.  Edison,  Robert  D.  Edison,  Dohnnie  Freeland  Dr., 
Frederick  Freeland,  Vern  Freeland  III,  Duane  R.  Freeland,  Rydell  D. 
Freeland,  Sydney  (Butch)  Freeland,  Deffrey  Freeland,  Lance  Freeland,  Vince 
Blackwater,  Dr.  Franklin  R.  Freeland,  Aaron  Freeland,  Darryl  Freeland, 
Isaiah  F.  Scott  and  Howard  Leonard. 

A reception  will  be  held  at  the  Shiprock  Chapter  House,  after  the 


Graveside  services. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral 
Home,  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

Rickie  Begay 

Sept.  29,  1964  - Feb.  3,  2003 

Rickie  Begay,  38,  of  Teec  Nos  Pos,  Ariz.,  passed  away  at  Northern  Navajo 
Medical  Center  in  Shiprock.  He  was  born  on  Sept.  29,  1964,  in  Shiprock. 
Survivors  include  his  parents,  Ray  Begay  and  Minnie  Tallman.  Services  are 
pending  with  Cope  Memorial  Chapel,  Farmington,  (505)327-5742 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Gallup  Independent. 

February  2,  2003 

Agnes  Howe  Jacket 

Funeral  services  for  Agnes  Howe  Jacket,  a lifelong  resident  of  Towaoc, 
will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Sunday,  Feb.  2,  at  the  Ertel  Memorial  Chapel. 
Interment  will  follow  at  the  Cortez  Cemetery.  Officiating  will  be 
MacDougal  Coyote. 

Agnes  was  born  the  daughter  of  James  Howe  and  Erma  Hight  at  Mancos  Creek 
Colo,  on  Oct.  7,  1934.  She  passed  away  at  the  San  Juan  Regional  Medical 
Center  in  Farmington  Wednesday,  Jan.  29,  2003.  She  was  68  years  old. 

Agnes  was  involved  with  the  family  livestock,  which  she  enjoyed  tending 
with  her  husband,  Scott  Jacket  Sr.  When  it  came  to  branding  time,  Agnes 
could  be  counted  on  to  take  care  of  roping  the  calves.  She  was  known  to  be 
very  good  with  a rope. 

Surviving  Agnes  are  her  children:  Henrietta  Jacket  of  Towaoc ; Scott 
Jacket  Jr.  and  wife,  Jolanda,  of  Cortez;  Vanessa  Jacket  of  Paul,  Idaho, 
and  Scotty  Jacket  III  of  Towaoc;  10  grandchildren,  and  three  great- 
grandchildren . Two  sisters:  Imogene  Lopez  of  Cortez,  and  Betty  Howe  of 
Towaoc;  and  a brother,  Stanford  Howe  also  survive  Agnes. 

Preceding  Agnes  in  death  are  her  parents;  and  her  husband,  Scott  Jacket 
Sr.,  a former  Tribal  Chairman  and  Council  member  for  over  30  years. 
Services  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Ertel  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  2003,  the  Cortez  Journal. 

February  6,  2003 

Wilma  Brien  White  Clay 

LODGE  GRASS  - Wilma  Brien  White  Clay,  62,  of  Lodge  Grass,  went  to  the 
other  camp  on  Monday  evening,  Feb.  3,  2003,  in  the  Crow  Agency  IHS 
Hospital,  following  a short  illness. 

She  was  born  Jan.  28,  1941,  in  Crow  Agency,  a daughter  of  Perry  Howe  and 

Tillie  Walking  Bear.  She  grew  up  and  attended  schools  in  Crow  Agency, 

Wyola  and  Lodge  Grass. 

Wilma  married  Robert  Brien  White  Clay,  Jr.,  on  Jan.  12,  1959,  in  Lodge 
Grass  and  the  couple  made  their  home  in  Lodge  Grass.  Mr.  Brien  died  in 
1998. 

She  was  a member  of  the  Baptist  Church,  Crow  Agency  VFW  Auxiliary, 
Whistling  Water  Clan  and  a child  of  the  Whistling  Water  Clan.  The 
highlight  of  her  life  was  beading  and  sewing  for  her  children  and 
grandchildren  and  camping  during  the  Annual  Crow  Fair  with  her  family.  She 
always  enjoyed  visiting  with  her  family  and  friends  with  a good  sense  of 

humor.  In  her  little  feisty  way,  she  always  let  you  know  she  cared  for  you 

During  her  younger  years,  she  worked  for  the  Carpet  Mills,  Crow-Northern 
Cheyenne  Hospital  and  was  a flagger  for  the  Montana  Highway  Department. 

Her  parents;  sister,  Faye  Iron;  and  five  brothers,  Bobby,  Frederick, 
Alvin,  Ralph  and  Lamond,  preceded  Wilma  in  death. 

Survivors  include  13  sons,  Frederick  (Denette)  Brien  of  Hardin,  Larry 
Dean  Brien,  Vernon  P.  Brien,  Wayne  R.  Brien,  Wayne  K.  (Rachel)  Howe, 

Conrad  Stops  and  Myron  Eastman  of  Lodge  Grass,  Robert  Brien,  III  of  Lame 
Deer,  Matt  Emigh  of  Indiana,  Garrett  Stops  of  Colstrip,  Joe  Whitewolf  and 
Kevin  Howe  of  Crow  Agency;  11  daughters,  Valerie  Brien,  Barbara  A.  Brien, 


Kisha  Larae  Brien  and  Mary  Whiteman  of  Lodge  Grass,  Bobaleen  (Clinton) 
Walks,  Barbara  Susan  Stewart,  Lucille  Brien  and  Joyce  LaForge  of  Crow 
Agency,  Roberta  (Pedro)  Hernandez  of  Billings,  Martha  (Steve)  Larimer  of 
Hardin  and  Verna  Mae  Koch  of  North  Dakota;  one  sister,  Delma  Fox  of  North 
Dakota;  five  adopted  daughters,  Bobby  Jean  Medicine  Horse  of  Pryor,  Dessie 
Old  Horn,  Clemencia,  Vanetta  and  Edwina  Stops  of  Crow  Agency;  nine  adopted 
sons,  Jarvis  Gust  of  Oregon,  Mike  Howe  of  North  Dakota,  Dean  Little  Light 
of  Canada,  Gilbert  Packineau,  Larry  (Jackie)  Blacksmith,  Edward  Blacksmith, 
Albert  (Beckie)  Gros  Ventre,  Clay  Blacksmith  and  Billy  Day  Child  of  Lodge 
Grass;  her  adopted  brothers,  Vernon  (Carol)  White  Clay,  Jr.,  Mervin 
(Darlene)  Eastman  and  Thomas  (Cheryl)  White  Clay  of  Crow  Agency,  Harold 
White  Clay  of  Ft.  Smith,  Ronald  (Bernadine)  Eastman  of  New  York,  John 
(Mary)  Cummins  Jr.  and  Harold  Buster  (Josie)  Brien  of  Lodge  Grass  and 
Thomas  (Lois)  Whiteman  of  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.;  her  adopted  sisters,  Vera 
White  Clay,  Alice  Mae  LaForge,  Eloise  White  Clay,  Miriam  Plenty  Hawk,  Joy 
Brien,  Mary  (Isaac)  Shane  and  Veronica  White  Clay,  Rebecca  (Dennis) 

Buffalo,  Delma  Yarlott,  Betty  Mullenberg,  Julia  Wolf,  Penny  Howe,  Martha 
White  Clay,  Anna  Bear  Cloud  and  Jolene  White  Clay.  She  is  also  survived  by 
53  grandchildren,  15  great-grandchildren  and  her  special  nieces  and 
nephews,  Alice,  Suzann,  Mike  and  Kenneth  Iron,  Virjama  Plain  Bull,  Leland 
Walking  Bear,  D.J.  Fox,  Larry  and  Lenora  Pretty  Weasel,  Connie  and  Mike 
Howe. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  1 p.m.  Friday,  Feb.  7,  in  the  Lodge  Grass 
Chivers  Memorial  Baptist  Mission  Church.  Interment  will  follow  in  the 
Lodge  Grass  Cemetery.  Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with 
the  arrangements . 

February  9,  2003 

Alfred  Strange  Owl,  Sr. 

BUSBY  - Alfred  J.  Strange  Owl,  Sr.,  72,  longtime  Busby  area  resident, 
died  Tuesday  evening,  Feb.  4,  2003,  in  the  Crow  Northern  Chey-enne  IHS 
Hos-pital . 

Okomehe-mahtovoootse,  "Coyote  Ears,"  was  born  Aug.l,  1930,  in  Birney,  a 
son  of  David  and  Grace  Red  Neck  Strange  Owl.  He  was  a direct  descendent  of 
the  Cheyenne  Chief,  Black  Kettle.  He  received  his  education  in  Ashland. 
Following  his  education,  he  enlisted  in  the  US  Air  Force.  He  returned  to 
the  Busby  area  and  married  Jeanne  Rising  Sun  in  1966  in  Sheridan,  Wyo. 

The  couple  made  their  home  in  Busby,  while  Alfred  worked  as  a carpenter. 
Alfred  was  a traditional  Cheyenne  man  who  participated  in  traditional 
dancing.  He  was  a member  of  the  Mennonite  Church  and  the  Chief's  Society. 
His  granddaughter  and  namesake,  Alfredine  Bear  Comes  Out  was  a frequent 
visitor,  as  well  as  his  brother-in-law,  Irvin  Rising  Sun.  In  his  spare 
time  he  worked  on  cars. 

His  parents;  two  sons,  John  and  Alvin  Strange  Owl;  a sister,  Elaine 
Strange  Owl;  a brother,  Gordon  Strange  Owl;  and  grandson,  Sheran  Strange 
Owl  preceded  Alfred  in  death. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  of  37  years,  Jeanne;  nine  daughters,  Rachel 
and  Shasta  Strange  Owl  of  Busby,  Athea  Strange  Owl  of  Ashland,  Deborah 
(Joedy)  Emerson  and  Sylvia  (Lolin)  Shorty  of  Arizona,  Eva  Strange  Owl  of 
Miles  City,  Ann  (Dan)  Booker,  Alfreda  (Hubert)  Heart  and  Anita  Weasel  Bear 
of  Lame  Deer;  eight  sons,  Wayne,  Rufus,  Dayton,  Melvin  (Roberta)  and  Frank 
Strange  Owl  of  Busby,  Alfred  (Christine)  Strange  Owl,  Jr.,  of  Muddy,  and 
Jo  Jo  (Emily)  Weasel  Bear  of  Lame  Deer;  three  step-sons,  Phillip  (Peggy) 
Rising  Sun  of  Hardin,  Larry  (Jolene)  Rising  Sun  and  Randy  Big  Head  of 
Busby;  three  adopted  sons,  Joe  Morrison,  Jr.,  of  Lame  Deer,  Martin  Roman 
Nose  of  Washington,  and  Matt  Long  Jaw,  Jr.,  of  Crow  Agency;  a brother, 

David  Strange  Owl  of  Lame  Deer;  seven  sisters,  Ann  (Dayton)  Raben  of 
Colorado,  Sylvia  (Don)  Garcia  of  Poison,  Eva  (Jim)  Lee  of  Wyoming, 

Florence  (Mike)  Running  Wolf  of  Birney,  Charlotte  (Tom)  Rockroads  of  Busby, 
Rachel  (George)  Magpie  and  Ruth  (Don)  Shoulderblade  of  Lame  Deer;  five 
adopted  brothers,  Logan  Curley,  Jr.,  of  Utah,  Joe  Fox,  Sr.,  of  Ashland, 

Juan  Castro,  Jimmy  Red  Cloud  and  Perry  Little  Coyote  of  Lame  Deer;  and  49 
grandchildren,  two  of  which  he  raised  as  his  own.  Shannon  and  Leland  Crazy 
Mule,  Jr.;  as  well  as  his  special  nieces,  Germaine  Spotted  Wolf  Brien  and 


Barbara  Small  Braided  Hair. 

Wake  services  will  be  held  7 p.m.,  Sunday,  Feb.  9,  in  the  Busby  White 
River  Cheyenne  Mennonite  church.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  11  a.m., 
Monday,  in  the  Church.  Interment  with  military  honors  will  follow  in  the 
Busby  Cemetery.  Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the 
arrangements . 

February  10,  2003 

Georgia  Not  Afraid  Little  Nest 

LODGE  GRASS  - Georgia  (Mama  Geno)  Not  Afraid  Little  Nest  passed  away 
Feb.  8,  2003  in  Billings.  She  was  born  Sept.  6,  1949  in  Crow  Agency  to 
Edward  Sr.  and  Ethel  (Morrison)  Not  Afraid.  She  received  her  education  in 
Lodge  Grass. 

She  married  Bernard  Little  Nest,  Sr.  in  1979  and  the  couple  made  their 
home  in  Lodge  Grass.  Mr.  Little  Nest  died  in  1988.  Georgia  was  a member  of 
the  Lodge  Grass  Pentecostal  Church  of  God.  She  was  a member  of  the  Peigan 
Clan  and  a child  of  the  Greasy  Mouth.  She  worked  at  the  Lodge  Grass  Arts 
and  Craft  where  she  used  her  talents  in  knitting,  beading  and  crocheting. 
She  loved  to  sing  and  listen  to  gospel  music. 

Her  parents,  Edward  and  Ethel  Not  Afraid,  Sr.  and  her  husband,  Dohn 
Bernard  Little  Nest,  Sr.,  precede  her  in  death. 

She  is  survived  by  her  children,  Robert  and  Kathy  Brien,  Dr.,  Hannah 
Little  Nest  Driftwood,  Dohn  and  Sarah  Little  Nest,  Leslie  and  Garilyn 
Nomee,  Dee  and  Loretta  Nomee,  Martha  and  Aaron  Alden,  Berthina  Nomee,  Bill 
Old  Crow,  C.D.  (Dana)  Not  Afraid,  Knute  and  Darreldlene  Old  Crow;  as  well 
as  adopted  children,  Gary  Do  Whiteman,  Marie  Defferson,  Claude  Dawes, 
Docelyn  Falls  Down,  Tasha  Nomee,  Clement  Nomee,  Carlton  Nomee,  Dr.  Clinton 
(Sarge)  He  Does  It,  Vince  Black  Hawk,  Eli  Stone,  Marsha  Not  Afraid,  Annie 
Couture,  Gary  Gardner,  Pat  Nomee,  Elton  Backbone,  Danet  Big  Lake,  P.D. 
Defferson,  Bobbi  Do  Old  Coyote,  Grace  Morrison,  Tara  Bird  Stewart,  Brian 
Blaine,  Ethel  Not  Afraid,  Eliza  Not  Afraid,  Randy  Not  Afraid,  Mark  Nomee, 
Terra  Medicine  Top,  Carrie  Medicine  top,  Gwen  Little  Nest,  Tanya  Falls 
Down,  William  Driftwood,  Sr.  Chris  Horn,  Lewellyn  Dawes,  Victoria  A.  Hogan, 
Deserae  Rock  Above,  Mary  Ann  Hogan,  Sherri  House,  Barbara  Amyotte,  Carlene 
Defferson,  Felicia  Nomee;  her  brothers,  Ed  (Shirley)  Not  Afraid  and  Alvin 
(Tina)  Not  Afraid;  sisters,  Adella  Spotted  Horse,  Melvina  Defferson  and 
Bertha  (Paul)  Nomee  of  Lodge  Grass,  Lorraine  (Doe)  Bear  Cloud,  Gail 
Redwolf;  adopted  father,  Donald  Stewart,  Sr.,  adopted  mothers,  Frances 
Bends,  Bonnie  Hawk  and  Emma  Don't  Mix;  adopted  sisters,  Sherrie  Lou 
Laforge,  Sharolyn  Nomee,  Shirley  Stewart,  Cora  Teeth,  Lavina  Old  Bull, 
Georgiann  Pisano,  Benadicta  Day  Child,  Charlotte  Spotted  Horse,  Magdaline 
Bonko,  Delmyrne  Yarlott,  Linda  Ten  Bear,  Marsha  Brown,  Rosella  Stewart, 

Mary  French,  Donna  Stewart,  Marjorie  Hoops,  Danet  Stewart,  Nadine  Dawes, 
Maude  Williamson,  and  Tori  Half;  adopted  brothers,  Edgar  Old  Bull,  Myron 
Old  Bull,  Robert  Stewart  Aaron  Yarlott,  Alvin  0.  Yarlott,  Charles  Yarlott, 
Francis  Springfield  and  Marshall  Left  Hand;  as  well  as  aunts,  Mary 
Carpenter,  Caroline  Morrison  Miller,  Dulia  Not  Afraid,  and  Gloria  Medicine 
Crow;  uncles,  Cyril  (Flora)  Not  Afraid,  Art  (Lenora)  Plenty  Hawk,  Star 
(Hazel)  Not  Afraid  and  Kenneth  (Christine)  Yellowtail;  and  numerous 
grandchildren.  She  is  also  survived  by  many  nieces  and  nephews  whom  she 
took  as  her  own.  She  leaves  an  extended  family  and  circle  of  friends  too 
numerous  to  mention  but  not  forgotten. 

Mama  Geno  was  well  known  for  her  sense  of  humor  and  her  ability  to  stick 
with  us  through  thick  and  thin.  She  left  us  to  be  with  our  Lord  and  Savior 
Desus  Christ.  She  will  be  greatly  missed. 

Funeral  Services  will  11  a.m.  Tuesday,  Feb.  10  in  the  Lodge  Grass 
Catholic  Gym.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Lodge  Grass  Cemetery.  Bullis 
Mortuary  is  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
February  8,  2003 


Clinton  Big  Throat 


MR.  CLINTON  BIG  THROAT  of  the  Blood  Reserve,  passed  away  on  Friday, 
February  7,  2003. 

Funeral  arrangements  to  be  announced  when  completed. 

Copyright  c.  2000  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 
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Senators  want  limits  on  Indians'  prosecution 
By  John  Holland 
STAFF  WRITER 
February  6 2003 

The  Miccosukee  tribe  is  again  trying  to  stop  the  state  from  prosecuting 
crimes  committed  on  Indian  land,  and  two  legislators  have  filed  bills  to 
help  them. 

Last  year,  similar  efforts  died  after  strong  opposition  by  Gov.  Deb  Bush 
and  several  state  prosecutors  who  said  changes  would  put  Florida  residents 
in  danger.  The  Miccosukees  have  battled  with  state  law  enforcement 
agencies  in  the  past,  including  their  attempts  three  years  ago  to  protect 
a tribe  member,  Kirk  Billie,  who  murdered  his  two  children  to  spite  their 
mother. 

Anger  over  the  Billie  case,  in  which  Miccosukee  leaders  had  a brief, 
armed  standoff  with  federal  and  state  officers  who  tried  to  serve 
subpoenas  on  tribal  land,  helped  sink  the  bill's  chances  last  year.  Miami - 
Dade  County  prosecutors  convicted  Billie  in  2001  without  the  tribe's  help, 
and  he  is  serving  life  in  prison  for  murdering  his  young  sons. 

Now  Sens.  Rod  Smith,  D-Gainesville,  and  Rudy  Garcia,  R-Hialeah,  have 
filed  new  bills  that  would  protect  the  Miccosukees  from  any  state 
interference.  Linder  the  proposed  law,  only  the  federal  government  can 
prosecute  crimes  committed  on  the  tribe's  property. 

But  federal  investigators  usually  get  involved  on  major  crimes,  meaning 
drunken  driving,  assaults  and  drug  dealing  would  go  unchecked,  critics 
charge.  And  several  Miccosukee  police  officers  have  complained  that  tribal 
leaders  have  ordered  them  never  to  notify  federal  or  state  prosecutors 
when  tribe  members  commit  crimes. 

In  a statement,  Miccosukee  Chairman  Bill  Cypress  decried  years  of  unjust 
treatment  by  the  state  against  his  tribe. 

"[A  new  law]  will  right  a wrong  of  a past  government  policy  that  tried 
to  terminate  Indian  tribes  and  clarify  a state  law  to  which  the  Miccosukee 
tribe  never  agreed,"  Cypress  said. 

The  proposed  changes  won't  affect  the  much  larger  Seminole  tribe,  which 
has  long  cooperated  with  state  prosecutors  for  all  crimes  committed  on  its 
land . 

Copyright  c.  2003  South  Florida  Sun-Sentinel. 
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Grijalva  will  offer  Tohono  O'odham  citizenship  bill 
GABRIELA  RICO 
Tucson  Citizen 
Feb.  6,  2003 

Members  of  the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation  roamed  freely  on  a reservation  that 
stretches  as  far  north  as  Gila  Bend  and  as  far  south  as  Hermosillo,  Son., 
for  thousands  of  years. 

But  crackdowns  on  border  crossings  in  the  past  decade  have  impeded  their 
ability  to  come  and  go  on  both  sides  of  the  international  border. 

A fix  on  the  border  crossing  problem  may  be  in  sight  for  the  25,000 
members  of  the  nation.  They  hope  Congress  will  correct  this  "oversight" 
with  passage  of  U.S.  Rep.  Raul  Grijalva's  first  bill,  the  Tohono  O'odham 
Citizenship  Act. 

Grijalva,  D-Ariz.,  who  plans  to  introduce  the  bill  Wednesday,  said,  "I 
need  to  make  the  case  that  this  is  simply  an  anomaly  in  the  law  and  not 
let  people  tie  it  to  the  immigration  debate." 

The  Tohono  O'odham  Citizenship  Act  would  grant  citizenship  to  about  8, 
400  tribal  members  not  recognized  as  U.S.  citizens.  Originally  introduced 
last  year,  the  bill  was  supported  by  122  members  of  the  House  of 
Representatives  from  40  states.  But  it  never  made  it  through  the 
subcommittee  that  handles  immigration  because  the  session  was  consumed  by 
the  creation  of  the  Homeland  Security  Department. 

Grijalva  said  the  bill  will  go  through  this  time. 

"If  I can  keep  it  bi-partisan  and  keep  it  from  the  partisan  immigration 
debate,  I believe  it  has  a much  better  opportunity,"  he  said. 

The  traditional  lands  of  the  O'odham  were  divided  in  1853  between  Mexico 
and  the  United  States  by  the  Gadsden  Purchase,  but  tribal  members 
continued  to  travel  freely  across  the  border  as  they  had  for  centuries. 

"One  day  some  of  our  tribal  members  woke  up,  and  they  were  in  Mexico," 
said  Henry  Ramon,  vice  chairman  of  the  O'odham.  "We  feel  that  this  is  just 
an  oversight  that  should  have  been  corrected." 

Since  the  mid-1990s,  when  Congress  passed  new  immigration  laws  leading 
to  an  increase  in  U.S.  Border  Patrol  activity  along  the  U.S. -Mexican 
border,  tribal  members  have  been  arrested,  deported  and  barred  from  re- 
entry because  they  lacked  documents  proving  citizenship  or  permitting 
travel  within  the  United  States. 

Required  documentation  - including  birth  certificates,  utility  bills  and 
bank  account  statements  - consists  of  items  that  many  of  the  nation's 
members  do  not  have,  Ramon  said. 

Until  the  1980s,  most  tribal  members  were  born  at  home  without  birth 
certificates  because  in  O'odham  tradition,  births  were  not  recorded  in 
writing,  but  were  remembered  by  elders  who  passed  them  on  orally. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Tucson  Citizen. 
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BLM  begins  horse  roundup 
Don  Cox 

RENO  GAZETTE- 3 OURNAL 
2/6/2003  11:02  pm 

Federal  range  managers  began  a controversial  roundup  Thursday  of  about 
500  horses  claimed  by  two  Western  Shoshone  sisters  whose  battle  against 
the  government  over  their  ancestral  lands  in  northern  Nevada  has  attracted 
worldwide  attention. 

The  early  stages  of  the  operation  proceeded  without  incident,  the  Bureau 
of  Land  Management  said.  Opponents  of  the  roundup  observed  the  horse 


gathering,  which  is  expected  to  last  two  or  three  days. 

BLM  officials  maintain  that  the  horses  must  be  removed  to  restore 
overgrazed  habitat  in  the  high  desert  Crescent  Valley  region,  about  60 
miles  southwest  of  Elko. 

But  Mary  and  Carrie  Dann,  citing  a 140-year-old  treaty  between  the 
United  States  and  Western  Shoshone,  say  the  BLM  has  no  jurisdiction  over 
the  horses  or  the  land. 

BLM  officials,  who  impounded  227  head  of  Dann  cattle  in  September,  said 
the  sisters  haven't  paid  federal  grazing  fees  since  the  mid-1990s,  and 
their  livestock  is  trespassing  on  public  land. 

"The  BLM  has  tried  to  work  with  the  Danns  and  local  interests  in  every 
possible  fashion  over  a number  of  years  to  resolve  their  unauthorized  use 
of  the  public  lands,"  said  Helen  Hankins,  head  of  the  agency's  Elko  office. 
"Removing  these  horses  is  critical  to  restoring  the  damaged  range  lands." 

Supporters  of  the  Dann  sisters  called  the  roundup  a government  "attack" 
on  Western  Shoshone  homelands. 

The  Dann  sisters  live  on  an  800-acre  ranch  founded  in  Crescent  Valley  by 
their  father  in  the  early  1900s  and  have  taken  their  case  to  the  United 
Nations  and  other  world  bodies.  They  and  some  tribal  leaders  have  said  the 
Treaty  of  Ruby  Valley  in  1863  allowed  white  settlers  to  cross  26  million 
acres  of  Western  Shoshone  territory  in  Nevada,  but  the  tribe  didn't 
surrender  land  to  the  United  States. 

The  United  States  needs  to  recognize  its  obligations  to  the  Western 
Shoshone,"  said  Julie  Fishel,  a lawyer  and  spokeswoman  for  the  Dann 
sisters . 

The  Danns  rounded  up  about  400  horses  and  placed  them  in  corrals  during 
the  past  several  weeks,  Fishel  said. 

But  BLM  administrators  said  they  had  to  finish  gathering  the  horses 
remaining  on  range  before  the  mares  start  giving  birth  next  month. 

"Foaling  season  is  coming,"  said  Jo  Simpson,  a Reno-based  BLM 
spokeswoman.  "After  that,  it  gets  hot.  The  next  opportune  time  (for  a 
roundup)  is  September,  but  the  herd  will  have  grown." 

Although  Fishel  said  most  of  the  horses  are  unbranded,  the  Dann  sisters 
have  said  the  animals  belong  to  them. 

"Everybody  knows  these  are  our  horses,"  Carrie  Dann  said  recently. 

"These  horses  have  always  been  here." 

Simpson  said  any  horses  claimed  by  the  Danns  after  the  roundup  will  be 
impounded  by  the  BLM  for  nonpayment  of  $3  million  in  grazing  fees  and 
fines  the  agency  says  the  sisters  owe. 

Horses  deemed  "estray, " without  brands  or  identifiable  owners,  will  be 
turned  over  to  the  state,  which  has  reserved  700  animals,  more  than  the 
BLM  expects  to  gather,  for  adoption  groups. 

"The  horses  aren't  the  issue,"  said  Shawn  Collins,  a Western  Shoshone. 
"This  has  always  been  about  the  land.  This  is  just  another  intimidation 
tactic  by  the  United  States  government  to  break  these  ladies  down." 

In  January,  the  International  American  Commission,  part  of  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  found  the  United  States  in  violation  of 
international  law  with  its  treatment  of  the  Western  Shoshone. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Reno  Gazette- Journal . 
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Indian  kids  dying  --  too  many,  too  young 

Montana's  child  mortality  rate  above  national  average 

By  ERIC  NEWHOUSE 

Tribune  Projects  Editor 

Friday,  February  7,  2003 


Native  American  children  have  a significantly  higher  death  rate  than 
white  children  in  Montana,  according  to  the  state  health  department's 
first  mortality  study. 

Death  rates  for  Native  American  infants  are  88  percent  higher  than  for 
white  infants.  For  Indian  children  1-19  years  old,  death  rates  are  58 
percent  higher,  according  to  new  state  statistics. 

"A  disproportionate  number  of  Native  American  children  in  Montana  are 
dying,"  said  the  Montana  Fetal,  Infant  and  Child  Mortality  Review. 

Reasons  for  the  higher  death  rate  include  poverty,  access  to  health  care 
education,  high-risk  behavior  and  culture,  said  Wilda  McGraw,  nurse 
consultant  for  the  study. 

"It  is  not  because  the  child  was  an  Indian,"  she  added. 

Montana's  child  mortality  rate  is  somewhat  higher  than  the  national 
average,  but  the  state's  Native  American  children  are  well  above  that 
average  --  and  above  the  national  average  for  Native  Americans,  as  well. 

"We've  had  too  many  young  people  die  here  in  accidents,  most  of  which 
are  alcohol-related,"  said  Zelma  DuCharme,  a chemical  dependency  counselor 
in  Browning. 

Fler  16-year-old  granddaughter  Dallas  was  one  of  them. 

Bored  on  reservation 

Like  many  teens  in  Browning,  Dallas  found  herself  with  little  to  do  too 
much  of  the  time. 

"Kids  just  walk  around  town  and  get  into  trouble,"  said  DuCharme.  "I 
think  we're  pushing  our  children  aside  for  more  adult-oriented  activities. 

Then  last  Dune,  a group  of  teenage  friends  suggested  a moonlight  rural 
truck  ride. 

"She  was  in  a vehicle  that  was  trying  to  climb  a steep  embankment,"  said 
DuCharme.  "The  pickup  rolled,  and  she  was  pinned  underneath." 

The  truck  had  no  license  or  registration,  and  DuCharme  wonders  why 
police  officers  didn't  intervene  to  prevent  the  tragedy. 

Alcohol  reportedly  was  involved,  and  she  also  wonders  what  more  she 
could  have  done  to  keep  her  grandchild  from  drinking. 

"I  feel  like  I abandoned  her,"  said  DuCharme,  tears  beginning  to  run 
down  her  cheeks.  "I  should  have  been  there  for  her." 

Causes  of  children's  death 

According  to  the  mortality  study,  865  children  under  the  age  of  17  died 
during  the  four-year  period  from  1997  through  2001.  State  health  teams 
intensively  reviewed  nearly  half  of  those  cases. 

Since  this  was  the  first  report,  there's  no  way  of  telling  whether  the 
rate  is  increasing  or  decreasing. 

Of  the  865  total  deaths,  334  were  children,  289  were  infants  and  242 
were  stillborn. 

For  the  334  children  between  1 and  17  years  old,  accidents  claimed  the 
lives  of  184.  Another  89  died  of  natural  causes,  38  of  suicides,  16  of 
homicides  and  seven  of  unknown  causes. 

"The  unintentional  injury  death  rate  was  twice  as  high  for  Native 
Americans  as  for  white  children,"  said  the  report. 

Of  the  38  children  who  committed  suicide,  four  were  girls  who  hanged 
themselves;  the  rest  were  boys,  most  of  whom  shot  themselves. 

Five  of  the  suicide  victims  were  Native  Americans,  and  the  16  homicide 
victims  included  three  Native  Americans.  Of  the  homicide  cases  reviewed, 
half  involved  gunshot  wounds. 

"The  majority  of  firearm  homicides  are  impulsive  acts  by  friends  or 
relatives,"  said  the  report.  "The  most  common  event  precipitating  a 
shooting  is  an  argument  over  something  later  seen  as  trivial." 

Over  the  four-year  period,  48  children  were  killed  by  firearms, 
according  to  the  report. 

"Access  to  firearms  is  the  single  greatest  risk  factor  for  homicides," 
the  report  said.  "Presence  of  a gun  in  the  house  is  associated  with  a 
three-  to  four-fold  increase  in  the  risk  of  adolescent  homicide." 

Causes  of  infant  death 

Among  children  younger  than  1,  the  most  common  cause  of  death  is  Sudden 


Infant  Death  Syndrome,  which  killed  41  youngsters  in  Montana. 

Cigarette  smoke  is  a big  risk  factor,  but  a larger  one  is  sleep  position. 
Of  the  cases  reviewed,  68  percent  of  the  babies  died  sleeping  on  their 
stomachs . 

A generation  ago,  parents  were  told  to  place  infants  on  their  stomachs 
so  they  wouldn't  suffocate  if  they  spit  up.  Today,  "back  to  sleep"  is  the 
current  mantra  of  health  care  professionals. 

Dr.  Suzanne  Dixon,  a pediatrician  at  the  Great  Falls  Clinic,  originally 
pooh-poohed  the  change.  Today,  she's  a believer. 

"Now  that  we've  changed  sleep  habits,  there's  no  question  that  there's 
been  a dramatic  reduction  of  SIDS  in  this  country,  down  to  about  a third 
of  what  it  was,"  she  said. 

In  1988,  there  were  1.4  SIDS  deaths  nationally  per  1,000  live  births.  A 
decade  later,  that  had  dropped  to  0.64  deaths  per  1,000  births. 

Dixon  said  SIDS  apparently  affects  infants  with  immature  or  irregular 
hearts  or  lungs,  and  there's  some  evidence  that  children  with  neonatal 
infections  are  at  greater  risk. 

The  risk  of  infection  apparently  decreases  when  mothers  breast-feed 
their  babies,  she  added,  because  they  pass  along  more  natural  antibodies. 

"If  you  could  get  everyone  breast-feeding,  no  one  smoking,  and  everyone 
putting  their  babies  to  sleep  on  their  backs,  we  could  make  a tremendous 
difference  in  the  SIDS  rate,"  Dixon  said. 

"We'll  never  get  them  all  because  some  babies  are  bound  to  have  physical 
abnormalities,"  she  added,  "but  I think  we  could  help  a substantial  number 
of  them. " 

A child  stops  breathing 

At  the  beginning  of  last  May,  4-month-old  Deni  Rae  Palmerton  appeared  to 
be  running  a fever.  A doctor  could  find  no  evidence  of  it,  but  said  the 
baby  appeared  to  have  a heart  murmur. 

"She  was  a happy  baby,"  remembered  her  grandmother,  Marybeth  Palmerton, 
"but  sometimes  she  would  just  let  out  an  ear-piercing  scream." 

A few  days  later,  Palmerton  came  home  from  a meeting  to  find  that  her 
daughter  had  finally  coaxed  the  baby  to  sleep. 

"She  was  on  her  stomach  and  I knew  she  shouldn't  be,"  Palmerton  said, 

"but  she  had  been  so  fussy  that  I didn't  move  her." 

Finally,  Palmerton  realized  Deni  Rae  had  been  sleeping  an  abnormally 
long  time  and  went  to  check. 

"I  couldn't  see  her  back  moving,  and  when  I turned  her  over,  I could  see 
the  mottled  blood  in  her  cheeks,  and  her  skin  was  cold,"  said  Palmerton. 

Resuscitation  was  useless,  she  said.  The  next  day,  the  coroner  ruled  the 
death  was  SIDS. 

"There  isn't  a day  when  I don't  think  about  what  I could  have  done 
differently,"  said  Palmerton,  now  a fetal  alcohol  specialist  with  the 
City-County  Flealth  Department. 

"The  coroner  said  she  might  have  been  dead  an  hour  before  I found  her," 
Palmerton  said,  "but  he  also  said  she  could  have  died  the  day  before  when 
I was  holding  her  in  my  arms." 

Rates  rise  on  reservations 

No  one  knows  exactly  why,  but  Native  American  infants  are  twice  as 
likely  as  white  children  to  die  of  SIDS  in  the  first  year  of  life. 

A study  of  Northern  Plains  Indians  found  that  a child  was  eight  times 
more  likely  to  die  of  SIDS  if  its  mother  had  consumed  five  or  more  drinks 
of  alcohol  in  one  sitting  during  the  first  trimester  of  pregnancy. 

Infants  in  homes  visited  by  a public  health  nurse  before  or  after  birth 
were  80  percent  less  likely  to  die  from  SIDS  than  babies  in  homes  that 
never  had  such  visits,  although  the  study  couldn't  draw  a conclusion  about 
what  aspects  of  the  nurse's  visit  helped. 

The  study  also  found  that  wearing  two  or  more  layers  of  clothing 
(excluding  a diaper)  increased  a child's  risk  of  SIDS  more  than  six-fold. 

Dixon  speculated  that  high  SIDS  rates  on  Indian  reservations  might  be  a 
result  of  a higher  rate  of  smoking,  lesser  availability  of  prenatal  care 
and  higher  premature  birth  rates. 

"SIDS  is  a big  problem  in  this  community,"  said  Mary  Ellen  LaFramboise, 


a community  health  representative  in  Browning. 

Three  women  sitting  around  a table  in  the  Eagle  Shield  Senior  Center 
echoed  that. 

One  woman  said  she  had  lost  her  granddaughter  and  a niece  to  SIDS. 

A second  spoke  of  finding  her  baby  blue  in  the  crib  with  an  idiopathic 
seizure.  She  said  she  ran  over  to  the  hospital,  where  doctors  got  the 
child  breathing  again. 

A dangerous  childhood 

But  the  problem  on  the  reservation  goes  well  beyond  crib  death. 

The  third  woman  at  the  table  said  she  had  lost  a 12-year-old  in  a 
horseback  accident  and  two  18-year-old  children  to  automobile  crashes. 

Now  community  health  officials  are  working  to  make  the  Blackfeet  Indian 
Reservation  a safer  place  for  children. 

Browning  got  a wake  up  call  in  1999  when  five  children  died  in  auto 
accidents  on  five  consecutive  weekends. 

Health  Director  Dune  Tatsey,  counselor  Herman  Whitegrass  and  security 
officer  Gerald  Cooper  launched  a series  of  sobriety  marches  which 
dramatically  cut  back  on  fatal  auto  accidents  --  until  about  a year  ago, 
when  deaths  began  surging  again. 

"The  economy  has  a lot  to  do  with  it,"  said  Norah  Kennedy,  head  of 
Emergency  Medical  Services  in  Browning. 

"We  have  a 70  percent  unemployment  rate,"  she  said,  "and  with  nothing 
else  to  do,  there's  a lot  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse." 

The  street  people  used  to  be  middle-aged  alcoholics,  said  Whitegrass, 
but  now  they're  frequently  teens. 

"We  find  a lot  of  our  children  lying  out  in  the  fields  with  alcohol 
poisoning,"  added  Kennedy.  "That  probably  happens  once  a week." 

An  adolescent  also  attempts  suicide  about  once  a week,  she  said. 

Search  for  solutions 

What  can  be  done  to  prevent  those  deaths? 

More  activities,  said  Cooper,  who  runs  an  annual  hunting  camp  for  area 
children . 

Cooper  noted  that  one  outlet  in  Browning  currently  sells  more  than  3 
million  cases  of  beer  a year  and  suggested  imposing  a tribal  tax  of  a 
nickel  a case. 

"We  could  build  a rec  center  in  every  community  on  the  Blackfeet 
Reservation  with  that,"  he  said. 

But  Whitegrass  said  a cultural  rejuvenation  is  needed. 

'Our  children  have  lost  their  religion,  their  culture  and  their  respect 
for  elders,  which  is  why  they  have  so  many  problems,"  he  said. 

On  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian  Reservation,  Gerald  Stiffarm  agrees  that  a 
combination  of  cultural  factors  puts  Native  American  children  at  higher 
risk  for  suicide,  accident  and  illness. 

"Until  we  go  back  to  the  essence  of  our  culture,  we  as  Indian  people 
will  journey  endlessly  and  we'll  journey  lost,"  he  said. 

"Our  elders  have  told  us  that  we'll  lose  our  young  men  and  our  spirits," 
added  Stiffarm,  who  runs  the  suicide  prevention  group  at  Fort  Belknap. 

Retaining  their  native  language  is  critical  to  Indian  youth,  said 
Stiffarm,  but  only  about  2 percent  of  the  reservation's  children  can  speak 
it . 

"Until  we  go  back  to  our  language,  our  ceremonies  and  our  elders,  we'll 
always  be  lost,"  he  said. 

The  family  unit  has  already  become  a casualty,  he  said,  because  of 
single-parent  households  or  both  parents  holding  minimum-wage  jobs. 

Without  adult  supervision,  there's  a high  dropout  rate  in  the  schools 
that  sets  children  up  for  failure,  said  Stiffarm. 

"At  Fort  Belknap,  we  see  60  or  80  kids  graduate  from  junior  high,"  he 
said.  "Four  years  later,  we  see  20  or  25  kids  graduating  from  high  school. 

In  Great  Falls,  public  education  is  seen  as  the  answer  to  reducing  the 
number  of  drowning  deaths,  motor  vehicle  deaths  and  SIDS. 

"We  have  had  several  deaths  due  to  firearms,  and  that  is  why  we  did  a 
public  service  announcement  urging  people  to  keep  their  guns  locked  up  and 
unloaded  with  the  ammunition  in  a separate  locked  box,"  said  Carol  Keaster 


director  of  nursing  at  the  City-County  Health  Clinic. 

Keaster  also  said  Bennett  Motors  has  volunteered  to  check  child  seats 
for  safety  or  install  them  for  free. 

"But  even  one  child's  death  is  too  many/'  she  said.  "It's  clear  we  need 
to  do  much  more  to  keep  our  children  be  safe." 

Copyright  c.  2003  Great  Falls  Tribune.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Dudge  Sanctions  Dustice  Dept.  Attorneys 

6 Accused  of  Deception,  Obstruction  in  Indian  Trust  Fund  Case 

By  Neely  Tucker 

Washington  Post  Staff  Writer 

Thursday,  February  6,  2003;  Page  A06 

A federal  judge  yesterday  ordered  the  head  of  the  Dustice  Department's 
civil  division  and  five  other  government  attorneys  to  pay  personal 
sanctions  for  their  tactics  in  defending  the  Interior  Department  in  a 
long-running  lawsuit  alleging  chronic  mismanagement  of  an  Indian  trust 
fund . 

U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  C.  Lamberth  ordered  Assistant  Attorney  General 
Robert  D.  McCallum  --  a friend  of  President  Bush  and  the  nominee  for  the 
No.  3 spot  in  the  Dustice  Department  --  and  subordinate  attorneys  to  pay 
sanctions  for  "attempting  to  cover  up"  lies  and  misrepresentations  to  the 
judge. 

The  sanctions  require  McCallum  and  the  others  to  pay  legal  fees, 
expenses  and  other  costs  of  the  Indians'  lawyers  for  having  to  re-depose  a 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  official  because  of  "obstruction"  by  Dustice 
Department  attorneys,  the  order  says. 

Those  expenses  will  total  "much  more  than  $10,000,"  said  Keith  Harper, 
an  attorney  with  the  Native  American  Rights  Fund,  who  is  representing  the 
plaintiffs . 

Lamberth  ruled  that  the  government  attorneys  could  apply  to  the  Dustice 
Department  to  be  reimbursed  for  their  payments.  It  was  not  clear  yesterday 
how  the  department  would  respond. 

"We  have  every  confidence  in  the  integrity  and  professionalism  of  our 
Dustice  Department  attorneys  and  their  appropriate  handling  of  this  case," 
said  Barbara  Comstock,  a spokeswoman  for  the  Dustice  Department. 

The  sanctions  come  six  weeks  after  Lamberth  referred  five  of  the  six 
attorneys  to  a court  ethics  panel  for  disciplinary  hearings  for  mailing 
out  financial  statements  to  some  of  the  300,000  Indian  plaintiffs  without 
the  court's  consent. 

Lamberth,  appointed  to  the  federal  bench  by  President  Ronald  Reagan,  has 
held  three  Cabinet-level  members  in  two  administrations  guilty  of  civil 
contempt  charges  in  the  case  and  imposed  more  than  $700,000  in  sanctions 
against  the  government. 

Pending  sanctions  for  civil  contempt  against  Interior  Secretary  Gale  A. 
Norton  and  other  Interior  officials  may  total  more  than  $1.5  million,  but 
Lamberth  has  not  imposed  the  final  amount. 

Until  yesterday,  all  of  the  sanctions  had  been  against  the  office  of 
each  official,  not  in  their  personal  capacity,  meaning  taxpayers  paid  the 
sanctions . 

In  the  most  recent  incident,  government  attorneys  told  Lamberth  on  Dec. 
13  that  Donna  Erwin,  BIA's  acting  special  trustee  working  on  trust  fund 
reform,  was  based  in  New  Mexico  and  was  too  busy  to  come  to  Washington  to 
be  deposed  by  lawyers  for  the  Indians. 

Less  than  72  hours  later,  the  Indians'  lawyers  saw  Erwin  at  a BIA 


meeting  in  Washington. 

Government  lawyers  told  Lamberth  there  was  no  deception,  merely  a mix-up 
in  busy  schedules.  But  Erwin  testified  "we  told  everyone"  her  travel 
schedule . 

When  an  attorney  for  the  Indians  asked  her  if  government  attorneys  had 
misrepresented  her  case,  Sandra  P.  Spooner,  a Justice  attorney,  refused  to 
let  her  answer,  citing  attorney-client  privilege. 

The  attorneys  liable  for  the  sanctions  are  McCallum,  Deputy  Assistant 
Attorney  General  Stuart  E.  Schiffer  and  Justice  department  attorneys 
Spooner,  J.  Christopher  Kohn,  John  T.  Stemplewicz  and  Timothy  E.  Curley. 
Copyright  c.  2003  The  Washington  Post  Company. 
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Nez  Perce  Tribe  files  new  appeal  of  Bitterroot  timber  sale 
Dan  Hansen 
Staff  writer 
February  4,  2003 

The  Nez  Perce  Tribe,  which  rarely  appeals  federal  timber  sales,  has  filed 
its  second  challenge  over  a single  proposal  in  the  Bitterroot  Mountains  of 
Idaho . 

The  tribe  worries  that  the  North  Lochsa  Face  "forest  restoration 
project"  will  foul  streams  that  are  important  to  native  fish,  tribal 
chairman  Samuel  Penney  wrote  in  a press  statement  on  Friday. 

The  project  is  designed  to  fix  an  area  that  foresters  say  is  overly 
packed  with  stunted  trees  and  brush,  while  simultaneously  providing  more 
browse  for  a declining  elk  herd. 

"We  do  not  feel  that  this  project  has  adequately  balanced  the  needs  of 
salmon  and  steelhead  with  the  needs  of  elk  and  timber  supply,"  Penney 
wrote . 

Several  environmental  groups  also  have  appealed  the  plan,  which  the 
Forest  Service  unveiled  in  December. 

The  project,  bounded  on  the  south  by  the  Lochsa  River,  covers  128,000 
acres.  A 2000  version  of  the  same  project  was  derailed  by  appeals, 
including  the  first  by  the  tribe. 

The  new  plan  calls  for  cutting  42  million  board  feet  of  timber  from 
about  4,000  acres.  That's  down  from  73  million  board  feet  proposed  in  2000. 

There  were  other  changes  that  pleased  environmentalists:  No  logging 
within  sight  of  the  route  followed  200  years  ago  by  explorers  Meriwether 
Lewis  and  William  Clark,  for  instance,  and  no  logging  in  roadless  areas. 

In  addition  to  logging,  the  plan  calls  for  burning  12,530  acres  and 
thinning  saplings  from  995  acres. 

The  Forest  Service  would  obliterate  66  miles  of  unnecessary  roads  and 
close  54  miles  more.  The  agency  would  construct  3.5  miles  of  temporary 
roads  and  reconstruct  1.5  miles  of  Pete  King  Road,  for  use  by  loggers. 

The  agency  would  plant  600  acres  of  trees  along  Fish  and  Pete  King 
creeks . 

Penney  noted  that  many  tribal  members  work  in  timber-dependent 
industries . 

"Despite  this  appeal,  we  remain  committed  to  trying  to  work  with  the 
Clearwater  National  Forest  to  address  the  tribe's  concerns  with  this 
project  and  future  projects,"  he  said. 

A second  appeal  was  filed  by  six  environmental  groups,  citing  issues 
similar  to  those  listed  by  the  tribe  appeal.  Those  groups  are  Friends  of 
the  Clearwater;  the  Ecology  Center;  Alliance  for  the  Wild  Rockies;  The 
Lands  Council  of  Spokane;  Idaho  Sporting  Congress;  and  the  Palouse  chapter 


of  the  Sierra  Club. 

Idaho  Conservation  League  and  The  Wilderness  Society  filed  a separate 
appeal.  Those  groups  allege  that  the  Forest  Service  does  not  have  an 
accurate  inventory  of  old-growth  trees  in  the  Lochsa  area,  and  that  some 
of  the  logging  would  occur  within  the  habitat  of  Canada  lynx,  an 
endangered  species. 

Appeals  of  Forest  Service  projects  go  to  the  regional  forester  --  in 
this  case.  Brad  Powell  in  Missoula.  If  Powell  agrees  that  a project  fails 
to  meet  scrutiny,  it  goes  back  to  the  forest  for  more  study. 

If  an  appeal  is  denied,  forest  work  often  moves  forward.  Flowever,  groups 
have  the  option  of  filing  suit  to  override  Powell's  decision. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Spokesman-Review. 
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Navajos  and  Whites  worlds  apart  in  Page 

Mark  Shaffer 

The  Arizona  Republic 

Feb.  7,  2003  12:00  AM 

PAGE  - As  the  all-Navajo  work  crew  at  his  burger  joint  on  Lake  Powell 
Boulevard  busily  tends  to  customers,  Richard  Kidman  wonders  aloud  why  he 
has  become  the  focal  point  in  a national  discussion  about  the  use  of 
Native  American  language  in  the  workplace. 

Why,  after  he  flew  all  the  way  to  New  York  City  recently,  the  folks  at 
the  Donahue  show  would  place  the  caption  "Angry  White  Male"  under  his  name. 
Will  Bill  O'Reilly  do  the  same  on  Kidman's  upcoming  Fox  network 
appearance?  What  about  the  planned  profile  in  Fortune  magazine? 

All  he  did,  Kidman  said,  was  put  up  a sign,  with  wording  from  the  Equal 
Employment  Opportunity  Commission's  own  Web  site,  warning  his  employees  to 
check  the  Navajo  language  at  the  door  after  female  workers  complained 
about  male  co-workers  sexually  harassing  them  in  Navajo. 

He  should  have  fired  them  for  sexual  harassment,  Kidman  says  now. 

Instead,  he's  making  the  rounds  on  the  talk-show  circuit  to  help  raise 
money  to  take  on  the  EEOC,  which  filed  suit  against  his  R.D.'s  Drive-In 
late  last  year,  the  first  such  federal  lawsuit  for  forbidding  Native 
Americans  from  speaking  their  own  language  on  the  job. 

No  action  on  the  lawsuit  is  expected  until  the  fall,  said  David  Selden, 
Kidman's  Phoenix  attorney. 

But  the  fallout  and  attention  from  the  lawsuit  are  making  this  isolated, 
high-mesa  town  of  nearly  7,000,  which  borders  both  the  nation's  longest 
lakeshore  and  largest  Indian  reservation,  more  than  a little  uneasy. 

Page  city  officials  say  they  are  doing  all  they  can  to  make  their  city 
Navajo-friendly. 

List  of  complaints 

Navajos  have  a litany  of  complaints  about  their  treatment: 

* Page  has  no  Navajo  police  officers  on  its  20-member  force  despite 
Native  Americans  composing  almost  three-quarters  of  its  cases. 

And  when  Mike  Anderson,  a local  Navajo  community  leader  with  an 
extensive  law  enforcement  background,  applied  for  the  vacant  police  chief 
position  recently,  he  wasn't  among  the  finalists.  A White  man  from  western 
Texas  was  hired. 

* No  Navajo  has  ever  been  elected  or  appointed  to  Page's  City  Council. 

* The  local  high  school  is  70  percent  Navajo  but  only  about  10  percent  of 
its  teachers  are. 

When  the  district  recently  hired  a White  man  as  administrator  for  a 


Navajo  cultural  enrichment  program  at  the  high  school,  former  Navajo 
President  Kelsey  Begaye  threatened  a lawsuit.  He  has  not  filed  one. 

* Navajos  working  within  the  school  district  say  school  officials  tried 
to  keep  transportation  workers  from  speaking  Navajo  among  themselves 
until  Begaye  came  to  town  last  year  for  a forum  to  discuss  grievances. 

They  say  that  Navajo  students  are  encouraged  to  enroll  at  Page's  Lake 
View  Elementary  School,  while  Whites  are  directed  to  Desert  View 
Elementary  School.  The  school  district  has  an  open  enrollment  policy. 

Then,  there  are  the  concerns  of  Navajos  living  in  the  nearby  LeChee 
Chapter  of  the  Navajo  Nation. 

They  complain  about  a senior  citizens  center  in  Page  they  say  makes  them 
feel  unwelcome.  And,  they  say,  if  a Navajo's  vehicle  breaks  down  outside 
town,  a tow  truck  won't  answer  the  call. 

"Our  people  who  drink  in  town  reflect  badly  on  us,"  said  Irene 
Whitekiller,  president  of  the  LeChee  Chapter.  "But  it's  just  a few  people. 
Navajos  spend  a lot  of  dollars  here,  and  there  shouldn't  be  a rush  to 
judgment  about  us." 

Effort  to  improve 

Page  Mayor  Dean  Slavens  said  he  has  been  working  hard  to  improve 
relations  between  Whites  and  Native  Americans.  He  said  he  was  especially 
concerned  about  no  Navajo  police  officers  on  Page's  police  force. 

"I've  offended  a few  people  how  hard  I've  pushed  (for  that  to  change)," 
he  said. 

Dennis  Veal,  Page  High  School's  principal,  also  said  the  school  system 
has  been  in  the  vanguard  of  change,  as  evidenced  by  its  push  for  the  more 
than  $1  million  Navajo  cultural  program. 

He  said  the  district  also  plans  job  fairs  for  Native  American  teacher 
candidates.  Seven  of  Page's  67  high  school  teachers  are  Native  American, 
Veal  said. 

Wally  Brown,  a longtime  Navajo  educator  and  activist,  said  the  school 
district  rejected  his  proposal  to  link  the  educational  curriculum  with  his 
local  Navajo  Village  Cultural  Center,  which  teaches  the  culture  by  using 
hogans,  a sweat  lodge,  a bread  oven  and  ramada  and  trading  post  replica. 

"I  don't  get  that  contract.  I apply  for  City  Council  openings,  and  they 
fill  those  with  White  people,  too.  It's  all  just  very  frustrating,"  Brown 
said . 

He  also  said  that  Navajos  feel  unwelcome  at  the  Page  senior  citizens 
center  and  that  few  go  there  because  of  it. 

"No  one  pays  any  attention  to  you  when  you  go  in.  They  don't  even  come 
over  and  say  hello,"  Brown  said. 

Vicki  Myers,  director  of  the  senior  citizens  center,  said  she  normally 
serves  two  Navajos  out  of  the  meals  prepared  for  80  people  daily. 

"A  lot  of  them  will  come  to  pick  up  free  bread,  but  not  during  the  lunch 
hour,"  Myers  said.  "This  isn't  a prejudice  thing,  though.  They  go  to  the 
seniors  center  at  the  LeChee  Chapter  House  to  eat." 

As  for  the  complaint  about  tow  trucks  being  reluctant  to  answer  the 
calls  of  Navajos,  Gary  Watson,  owner  of  Transport  Towing  in  Page,  said 
he's  eager  for  all  of  the  business  he  can  get  "but  there  have  been 
problems  like  that  with  other  tow  truck  operators  in  the  past." 

Business  down 

Back  at  R.D.'s,  Kidman  acknowledged  that  his  Navajo  business  has 
declined  considerably  since  the  EEOC  lawsuit  was  filed.  He  is  trying  to 
raise  $45,000  for  his  legal  fight  so  Arlington,  Va. -based  Pro-English,  an 
English-only  group,  will  contribute  the  same  amount. 

"The  last  place  I'm  going  to  go  is  a business  that  won't  let  me  speak  my 
own  language  after  being  forced  to  go  to  a boarding  school  that  wouldn't 
let  me  speak  Navajo  or  braid  my  hair  in  the  traditional  way,"  Whitekiller 
said . 

But  Kidman's  16  Navajo  employees  are  fiercely  loyal. 

"This  whole  thing  is  ridiculous,"  said  Rolanda  Redhair,  a longtime 
R.D.'s  employee.  "The  irony  of  this  is  that  none  of  us  working  here  now 
even  speak  Navajo  anyway." 

Reach  the  reporter  at  (602)  444-8057. 
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Thirty  years  later,  standoff  views  differ 
By  Bernard  McGhee,  Associated  Press  Writer 
Feb. 7, 2003 

WOUNDED  KNEE  - lohnson  Floly  Rock  speaks  easily,  with  the  composure  of  a 
history  teacher,  as  he  points  to  a wall  map  and  describes  the  events 
leading  to  the  massacre  of  American  Indians  112  years  ago  at  Wounded  Knee. 

But  his  words  are  more  deliberate  when  talking  about  a standoff  with  the 
federal  government  that  began  30  years  ago  this  month  at  the  same  village. 
His  voice  is  calm  - but  there  is  no  mistaking  his  feelings. 

Dissidents  who  wanted  to  unseat  then-tribal  President  Richard  Wilson 
caused  the  1973  takeover.  Holy  Rock,  an  Oglala  Sioux  Tribal  Council  member 
said . 

The  American  Indian  Movement,  which  led  the  71-day  occupation,  should 
not  have  engaged  in  gunplay.  Holy  Rock,  84,  said. 

"If  they  wanted  to  resist,  they  should  have  come  to  the  right  door 
without  violence,"  Holy  Rock  said. 

In  December  1890,  U.S.  soldiers  slaughtered  an  estimated  300  Indians, 
including  women  and  children.  It  is  considered  the  last  major  armed 
conflict  between  Indians  and  the  government. 

The  struggle  between  Indians  and  the  government  was  rekindled  on  Feb.  27 
1973,  when  a group  of  armed  AIM  activists  who  felt  disenfranchised  by  the 
Oglala  Sioux  tribal  government  took  over  Wounded  Knee,  population  60. 

The  deaths  of  two  Indian  men  also  had  fueled  the  trouble.  In  1972,  three 
white  men  who  forced  Raymond  Yellow  Thunder  to  dance  and  then  beat  him 
were  convicted  of  manslaughter.  And  early  in  1973,  a white  man  was  charged 
with  second-degree  manslaughter  rather  than  murder  in  the  stabbing  death 
of  Wesley  Bad  Heart  Bull,  sparking  an  AIM-led  riot  at  the  Custer  County 
Courthouse. 

The  tense  takeover  of  Wounded  Knee  sparked  shootouts  between  the  two 
sides  while  negotiations  hobbled  along.  By  the  time  the  Indians 
surrendered  on  May  8,  two  of  them  were  dead,  and  several  people,  including 
federal  agents,  had  been  injured. 

Today,  opinions  on  the  standoff  run  the  gamut  even  in  Indian  Country. 

For  some,  it  was  a shining  moment  in  the  quest  for  self-determination.  For 
others,  it  was  a bitter  and  unfortunate  event  whose  divisive  effects 
linger. 

"You  can  probably  talk  to  10  people  and  get  10  different  opinions  on 
it,"  said  Richard  Yellow  Bird,  an  administrative  assistant  to  Oglala  Sioux 
Tribal  President  lohn  Yellow  Bird  Steele. 

Yellow  Bird  entered  Wounded  Knee  during  the  standoff  and  remained  for  a 
few  weeks  before  leaving.  Asked  whether  he  took  part  in  any  of  the 
shootouts,  he  smiled  and  jokingly  said  he  did  not  want  to  incriminate 
himself. 

He  was  one  of  many  who  sneaked  in  and  out  of  Wounded  Knee  during  the 
standoff.  Scores  were  arrested  trying  to  smuggle  food  to  the  occupiers, 
who  had  captured  the  attention  of  the  national  news  media.  In  one  instance 
a Boston  Globe  reporter  was  arrested  for  organizing  an  air  drop  into 
Wounded  Knee. 

Tribal  officials  set  up  roadblocks  at  one  point  to  keep  people  from 
sneaking  in  food  and  supplies.  Displaced  residents,  angry  at  the 
government  for  not  ending  the  standoff  sooner,  also  set  up  roadblocks.  At 
one  point,  residents  even  threatened  to  drive  out  the  occupiers  themselves 

Yellow  Bird  said  he  believes  the  standoff  was  needed  to  call  attention 


to  problems  on  the  reservation. 

Others  are  less  reserved  in  their  praise. 

"The  major  result  of  Wounded  Knee  was  the  reinstitution  of  self-dignity 
and  self-pride  among  American  Indians/'  said  Indian  activist  Russell  Means 
"And  it  signaled  the  rebirth  of  our  culture." 

Means,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  standoff,  said  he  regretted  the  loss  of 
life  but  that  there  was  nothing  he  would  have  done  differently. 

Frank  Clearwater  of  Cherokee,  N.C.,  and  Lawrence  Lamont  of  Pine  Ridge 
were  killed  in  separate  shootouts  during  the  standoff.  Also,  U.S.  Marshal 
Lloyd  Grimm  was  partially  paralyzed  after  being  shot  in  the  chest. 

Dennis  Banks,  national  chairman  of  the  American  Indian  Movement,  also 
played  a leading  role  and  said  it  changed  Indians'  attitudes  for  the 
better. 

"I  didn't  know  how  far  the  government  was  going  to  go  to  try  to  crush 
the  American  Indian  Movement,"  Banks  said.  "At  Wounded  Knee,  I found  out 
how  far. " 

The  loss  of  life,  while  tragic,  had  a more  far-reaching  positive  effect 
by  making  Indians  feel  empowered.  Banks  said. 

"They  didn't  die  in  vain,"  he  said. 

Holy  Rock  said  the  Wounded  Knee  takeover  caused  a divide  within  his 
family.  He  and  his  brother  did  not  like  the  standoff,  but  his  sisters 
supported  it,  often  prompting  hostility  among  them,  he  said. 

The  wounds  are  healing,  but  feelings  about  the  standoff  still  simmer  in 
the  community.  Holy  Rock  said. 

"It's  had  a long-lasting  impact,"  Holy  Rock  said.  "I  wish  many  times 
that  it  didn't  happen." 

Ted  Muenster,  chief  of  staff  for  then-South  Dakota  Gov.  Richard  Kneip  in 
1973,  said  the  governor's  office  was  bombarded  with  calls  from  people 
around  the  country  who  wanted  to  express  feelings  for  or  against  the 
Indians  at  Wounded  Knee. 

Muenster  said  reservation  life  needed  to  be  improved.  Even  today,  many 
in  the  Indian  community  struggle  to  get  health  care,  food  and  other 
necessities.  Cars  and  telephones  are  luxuries. 

"But  the  question  is,  how  do  you  address  those  (issues)?"  Muenster  said. 

Muenster,  who  has  met  with  activists  such  as  Means  and  Banks  in  the  past 
said  some  of  their  more  extreme  stances  may  have  hurt  them. 

"I  have  a certain  amount  of  admiration  for  them,"  he  said.  "I  think  they 
wanted  to  restore  dignity  and  a sense  of  purpose  to  their  people.  But  I 
think  some  of  their  tactics  backfired  on  them." 

And  then  there  is  Lyle  Sutton,  who  mans  a visitor  center  at  Wounded  Knee 
He  lives  out  of  one  room  in  the  back  that  contains  a bed,  refrigerator, 
stove  and  kitchen  table. 

The  heater  was  not  working  on  a recent  winter  day,  and  Sutton  pulled  on 
a black  leather  jacket  as  he  walked  into  the  public  part  of  the  visiting 
center,  where  it  was  cold  enough  to  see  one's  breath.  The  center  is  as 
much  a shrine  to  Means  and  AIM  as  it  is  to  the  1890  massacre. 

It  contains  photos  from  the  massacre  and  campaign  signs  from  Means' 
recent,  unsuccessful  bid  for  Oglala  Sioux  tribal  president. 

Sutton,  who  was  11  when  the  standoff  occurred,  said  he  sees  both  sides. 

He  remembered  watching  National  Guard  troops  come  and  go  from  a nearby 
town.  He  even  sneaked  food  into  Wounded  Knee  at  one  point. 

"They  brought  it  on  themselves,"  Sutton  said  of  the  tribal  officials  as 
he  smoked  a cigarette.  "But  I guess  the  AIM  members  brought  it  on 
themselves . " 
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I respect  Johnson  too  but  I think  he's  blaming  the  wrong  side.  All 
he  has  to  do  is  count  the  casualties.  Any  vet  would  have  laughed  at  the 
state  of  our  weaponry  compared  to  theirs,  at  least  for  the  first  week, 
(but  then  they  lifted  the  roadblock  and  we  got  reinforced:). 


But  although  I believe  we  acted  to  defend  our  people  I also  realize 
it  hurt  our  Oglala  relatives  in  many  ways  too.  They  had  to  bear  the 
brunt  of  the  pain  caused  when  relatives  fight,  so  even  though  I know 
ndn  country  benefited  as  a whole  I realize  it  left  wounds  that  will 
be  hard  to  heal  on  Pine  Ridge.  CC 

— In  ndn-aim@yahoogroups.com,  "Mike  Two  Horses"  <twohorse@u . . . > 
wrote : 

As  much  respect  as  I have  for  Inyan  Wakan  (Johnson  Holy  Rock),  I 
must  disagree.  The  'gunplay'  he  refers  to  was  already  going  onj  dead 
and  wounded  traditional  people,  killed  and  injured  by  Wilson's 
murderous  GOONs.  Sometimes  the  only  recourse  is  self-defense,  and  I 
believe  it  was  so  in  this  case,  and  again  at  the  Dumping  Bull 
property  on  Dune  26,  1975. 

Where  would  the  "right  door"  that  he  refers  to  be?  The  BIA?  The 
Feebs?  I believe  the  traditional  people  knocked  on  the  only  door 
available  to  them,  that  of  AIM. 
mth 
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C.  D.  Howe  report  suggests  individual  band  members  get  treaty  money 
February  6,  2003 

TORONTO  (CP)  --  At  least  "a  sizable  fraction"  of  federal  treaty  funds  now 
paid  almost  exclusively  to  First  Nations  band  governments  should  go  to 
individual  aboriginals,  a new  report  recommends. 

"Sound  economic  policies  could  give  individual  Indians  more  flexibility 
in  their  choice  of  where  to  live  and  give  those  who  stay  on-reserve  more 
direct  influence  over  their  chiefs  and  councils,"  John  Richards  of  the  C. 

D.  Howe  Institute  writes. 

The  report,  A New  Agenda  for  Strengthening  Canada's  Aboriginal 
Population:  Individual  Treaty  Benefits,  Reduced  Transfers  to  Bands  and 
Own-Source  Taxation,  was  released  Thursday  by  the  non-profit  think-tank. 

It  says  that  by  paying  treaty  benefits  almost  exclusively  through  band 
governments,  Indian  Affairs  has  introduced  a "large  locational  bias"  into 
the  lives  of  aboriginal  Canadians. 

Making  payments  directly  to  individuals  would  help  those  who  have  moved 
off-reserve  and  miss  out  on  what  is  paid  to  band  councils,  concludes 
Richards,  who  teaches  business  at  Simon  Fraser  University  in  Burnaby,  B.C. 

"Given  that  Indian  Affairs  transfers  are  to  some  extent  related  to  band 
population,  migration  off-reserve  --  Indians  voting  with  their  feet  -- 
will  in  time  have  an  impact  on  a band's  budget,"  he  writes. 

"But  in  the  short  run,  the  fiscal  costs  of  migration  are  borne  by  the 
migrating  Indians,  who  lose  access  to  most  benefits." 

Such  "locational  bias"  wasn't  always  so  prevalent,  Richards  writes.  But 
by  the  1990s,  more  than  two  of  five  registered  Indians  had  chosen  to  live 
off -reserve . 

Many  Indians  want  to  live  a more  traditional  style  of  life  --  either  on 
a well-run  reserve  or  off-reserve,  Richards  notes. 

To  do  that,  "the  solution  seems  obvious,"  Richards  writes. 

"Pay  treaty  benefits,  or  at  least  a sizable  fraction  of  them,  to 
individual  Indians  regardless  of  place  of  residence,"  he  writes,  noting 
that  it  would  address  the  issue  of  band  accountability. 

Richards  also  says  that  the  purpose  of  such  a reform  is  to  redistribute 
benefits  paid  to  Indians,  not  increase  them. 

Copyright  c.  2003  CANOE,  a division  of  Netgraphe  Inc. 
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Liberals  risk  backlash  with  new  native  deals 

Vaughn  Palmer 

Vancouver  Sun 

Friday,  February  07,  2003 

VICTORIA  - The  B.C.  Liberals  have  been  moving  lately  to  accommodate  the 
land  claims  of  First  Nations,  a policy  front  that  was  not  expected  to  see 
much  progress  under  their  administration. 

Premier  Gordon  Campbell  and  his  ministers  are  proceeding  to  transfer 
timber,  resource  revenues,  and  development  dollars  to  First  Nations  as 
interim  measures  on  the  road  to  treaty-making. 

One  of  the  biggest  steps  came  on  3an.  28.,  when  Forests  Minister  Mike  de 
long  delivered  600,000  cubic  metres  of  timber  into  the  hands  of  four  First 
Nations  on  Vancouver  Island.  The  four  bands  signed  interim  measures 
agreements  for  the  wood,  thereby  recognizing  a precedent  for  the  use  of 
resources  to  ease  the  way  for  treaty  settlements. 

The  timber  itself  was  part  of  the  so-called  "undercut"  --  wood  awarded 
to  forest  companies  as  part  of  their  tenures  but  not  harvested  for  a 
variety  of  reasons,  usually  economic. 

The  provincial  government's  official  stance  on  cutting  rights  is  "use  it 
or  lose  it."  In  practice,  the  province  rarely  takes  back  the  undercut  but 
instead  extends  it  into  the  next  award  of  cutting  rights. 

Mr.  de  long's  takeback  on  Vancouver  Island  could,  if  applied  broadly, 
allow  First  Nations  to  tap  into  an  estimated  20  million  cubic  metres  worth 
of  undercut  along  coastal  B.C. 

The  Liberals  are  also  looking  at  providing  natives  with  their  own 
cutting  rights. 

The  government's  "year  of  forestry"  reforms,  discussed  here  Thursday, 
include  a proposal  to  provide  natives  with  about  five  per  cent  of  the 
provincewide  annual  allowable  cut  or  three  million  cubic  metres. 

As  well,  in  a major  policy  shift  the  Liberals  have  said  they  are 
prepared  to  share  provincial  revenues  with  First  Nations.  The  first 
revenue- 
sharing agreement  is  being  negotiated  with  First  Nations  in  the 
northeast  corner  of  the  province. 

The  Liberals  are  proposing  to  provide  those  bands  with  a significant 
share  of  the  oil  and  gas  royalties  that  flow  from  the  fields  in  the 
northeast . 

The  Liberals  have  also  put  $12  million  into  an  economic  measures  fund  to 
jump-start  development  in  remote  and  rural  regions. 

Two  bands  recently  received  money  from  the  fund  to  develop  small-scale 
hydroelectric  projects  in  partnership  with  private  companies. 

These  moves,  welcome  in  some  quarters,  will  be  controversial  in  others. 

There  is  still  a great  potential  for  a backlash  against  the  terms  of  any 
deal  with  the  natives. 

One  need  only  review  the  recent  furore  over  the  so-called  "race-based 
fishery."  The  Liberals,  contrary  to  their  pre-election  stance,  have 
endorsed  the  federal  government's  offer  of  exclusive  fishing  rights  as  a 
basis  for  treaty  settlements  with  six  First  Nations. 

Natives  are  bound  to  be  skeptical  about  the  Liberal  intentions. 

They'll  say  --  with  some  justification  --  that  this  apparent  generosity 
was  forced  on  the  government  by  recent  judicial  decisions.  The  courts 
ruled  last  year  that  the  province  is  obliged  to  do  more  than  consult  First 
Nations  when  making  decisions  that  could  affect  their  claims.  It  must  try 


to  "accommodate"  their  interests. 

The  move  to  give  natives  a piece  of  the  action  will  be  controversial 
among  Liberal  supporters  as  well. 

Some  will  say  that  the  government  is  going  well  beyond  the  negotiating 
position  that  was  endorsed  by  the  public  in  last  year's  referendum.  Plus 
the  development  money  could  be  characterized  as  a handout  from  an 
administration  that  came  into  office  vowing  to  end  business  subsidies. 

There  are  also  concerns  that  interim  measures,  containing  resources  and 
revenues  with  no  strings  attached,  could  lessen  the  incentive  for  First 
Nations  to  make  the  trade-offs  necessary  for  a final  treaty. 

For  all  that,  these  moves  offer  hope  in  negotiations  which  have  seen 
little  progress  in  a decade. 

The  Liberals  took  a hard  line  toward  land  claims  in  Opposition  and 
alienated  natives  again  last  year  with  the  referendum. 

Now  they  are  moving  toward  accommodation,  offering  a share  of  resources, 
revenues  and  economic  development. 

In  doing  so,  they  raise  the  possibility  that,  for  younger  natives, 
career  opportunities  may  include  something  other  than  filing  claims  and 
negotiating  treaties. 
vpalmer@direct . ca 
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Court  Sees  No  Harm  In  Pueblo  Water  Use 
By  BEN  NEARY 
The  New  Mexican 
February  5,  2003 

The  state's  request  for  a federal  court  order  cutting  the  amount  of  water 
Pojoaque  Pueblo  uses  should  be  denied,  a federal  magistrate  says. 

In  a suggested  ruling  filed  Monday,  U.S.  Magistrate  Leslie  Smith  of  Las 
Cruces  concluded  the  state  failed  to  show  it  would  suffer  irreparable  harm 
without  a court  order  cutting  the  pueblo's  water  usage. 

State  Engineer  John  D'Antonio  said  Tuesday  that  he  expects  the  state  to 
file  objections  to  Smith's  decision  within  the  next  two  weeks. 

"Obviously,  we  don't  agree,"  D'Antonio  said  of  Smith's  ruling.  By 
irrigating  its  golf  courses  and  proceeding  to  develop  a resort  hotel,  he 
said,  Pojoaque  Pueblo  is  taking  more  water  than  the  courts  have  ruled  it 
is  entitled  to.  By  taking  the  water,  he  said,  the  pueblo  prevents  flows 
from  reaching  the  Rio  Grande. 

"It's  extremely  important  and  even  more  so  now  than  ever,"  D'Antonio 
said  of  the  state's  efforts  to  force  the  pueblo  to  cut  its  water  use.  "We 
just  came  out  of  the  driest  January  on  record." 

But  Pojoaque  Lt.  Gov.  George  Rivera  said  Tuesday  that  the  pueblo 
welcomes  Smith's  suggested  ruling. 

"We  believe  that  it  should  have  gone  our  way,"  Rivera  said  of  the  ruling. 
"We  know  that  what  the  New  Mexico  attorney  general  was  doing  was  bringing 
a frivolous  lawsuit  to  court  because  there  was  no  proof  of  any  damage  and 
no  proof  of  future  damage." 

Rivera  charged  that  Attorney  General  Patricia  Madrid  brought  the  court 
action  against  Pojoaque  Pueblo  to  drum  up  publicity  during  her  successful 
re-election  campaign.  Madrid  and  the  State  Engineer's  Office  filed  a 
request  to  cut  Pojoaque' s water  usage  late  last  year. 

Attempts  to  reach  Steve  Farris,  the  AG  lawyer  on  the  water  case,  for 
comment  Tuesday  were  unsuccessful. 

The  state  filed  its  request  against  Pojoaque  Pueblo  in  the  federal 


Aamodt  water-rights-ad judication  lawsuit,  which  it  had  initiated  in  the 
mid-1960s  to  determine  water  rights  on  the  Rio  Pojoaque,  Rio  Nambe  and  Rio 
Tesuque. 

U.S.  Dudge  Martha  Vazquez  of  Santa  Fe  presides  over  the  Aamodt  case. 
Ultimately,  she  will  decide  whether  to  accept  Smith's  suggested  ruling  or 
give  weight  to  the  state's  objections. 

Vazquez  inherited  the  lawsuit  from  former  Senior  U.S.  Dudge  Edwin  Mechem, 
who  died  late  last  year.  In  rulings  entered  in  the  lawsuit  so  far,  Mechem 
had  ruled  Pojoaque  Pueblo  was  entitled  to  about  200  acre-feet  of  water  a 
year  but  didn't  rule  on  all  aspects  of  the  pueblo's  rights. 

The  state  claims  Pojoaque  is  now  using  roughly  twice  the  water  the 
courts  have  ruled  it  is  entitled  to  and  is  expected  to  use  more  as  it 
continues  commercial  development. 

"The  Pueblo,  in  essence,  argues  that  it  may  put  water  to  use  without 
limit  until  this  case  has  returned  from  the  final  appeal  since  its  rights 
will  not  be  finally  determined  until  then.  This  argument  is  absurd,"  Smith 
states  in  his  ruling. 

"Some  development,  within  reasonable  expectations  of  water  rights  under 
the  law  as  it  stands  today,  is  permissible.  However,  to  allow  the  Pueblo 
to  develop  water  uses  without  check  can  only  harm  the  greater  community, 
including  other  pueblos,  the  federal  government  and  non-Indians  as  well  as 
the  state." 

Later  in  his  ruling.  Smith  wrote  that  the  state  met  its  burden  in 
showing  that  Pojoaque  Pueblo  was  probably  exceeding  its  federal  water 
rights  significantly  and  that  the  pueblo  hasn't  taken  steps  to  acquire 
more  water  rights  on  the  open  market. 

However,  Smith  concludes  the  state  wrongly  asserted  it  has  no  obligation 
to  prove  Pojoaque  Pueblo's  over-use  of  water  is  causing  the  state 
irreparable  injury.  Rather,  the  judge  stated,  "there  is  insufficient  proof 
that  the  existing  uses  of  the  Pueblo  are  today  affecting  any  existing 
water  right  owned  by  or  protected  by  the  State  of  New  Mexico." 

According  to  Pojoaque' s Rivera,  the  pueblo  intends  to  appeal  the  earlier 
court  rulings  about  its  total  water  rights. 

"We  feel  that  there  is  still  room  for  appeals,  if  we  need  to  go  that 
route,  and  we  feel  that  the  Pueblo  of  Pojoaque  needs  enough  water  to 
sustain  itself,"  he  said.  "The  amount  that  was  recognized  by  the  court's 
earlier  ruling  is  not  enough  even  to  keep  the  present-day  pueblo." 

Pojoaque  Pueblo  has  completed  27  holes  of  its  golf-course  development, 
Rivera  said,  and  an  additional  nine  holes  have  been  built  but  have  not  yet 
been  seeded. 

The  pueblo  plans  to  open  a 350-room  Hilton  Hotel  on  its  property  in 
connection  with  its  golf  course  and  casino  developments.  Rivera  said  the 
hotel  is  still  in  the  planning  stages  and  won't  be  completed  this  year. 

Pojoaque  Pueblo  ultimately  plans  to  use  treated  wastewater  to  irrigate 
its  developments,  Rivera  said. 

The  state's  request  for  the  court  order  against  the  pueblo  has  strained 
ongoing  settlement  talks  in  the  Aamodt  lawsuit.  Mechem  ordered  the  parties 
into  talks  under  an  Arizona  judge  a few  years  ago. 

Although  details  of  the  settlement  talks  are  secret,  state  officials 
have  said  they  hinge  on  the  federal  government's  building  a regional  water 
system  that  would  supply  Indians  and  non-Indians  alike.  Draft  settlement 
documents  seen  by  The  New  Mexican  call  for  non-Indians  to  agree  to  cap 
their  private  wells  in  exchange  for  connection  to  the  water  system. 

"I  still  want  to  put  on  there  as  an  official  statement  that  we  have 
supported  the  negotiation  process  and  a settlement,"  Rivera  said.  "But  it 
has  to  include  what  Pojoaque  Pueblo  needs  for  a permanent  home  base." 

Rivera  said  the  pueblo  hopes  the  negotiations  can  move  forward,  but  that 
will  depend  on  what  actions  the  state  takes. 

Peter  Chestnut,  a lawyer  for  San  Ildefonso  Pueblo,  said  Tuesday  that  he 
hopes  Smith's  ruling  on  the  state's  request  against  Pojoaque  means 
settlement  talks  can  make  headway.  And  Richard  Hughes,  a lawyer  for 
Tesuque  Pueblo,  also  said  he  hopes  the  court  ruling  means  the  settlement 
talks  can  resume. 

Mark  Sheridan,  lawyer  for  a group  of  non-Indian  water  users  in  the 
Aamodt  lawsuit,  said  Tuesday  that  he  couldn't  comment  on  Smith's  ruling 


because  he  hadn't  yet  reviewed  it  in  detail. 
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Bounds  of  tribal  courts  argued 

The  dispute  stems  from  a case  about  a diabetes  drug  linked  to  deaths. 
30SEPH  B.  FRAZIER 
The  Associated  Press 
February  7,  2003 

EUGENE  - Attorneys  for  a drug  giant  and  members  of  the  Navajo  and  Zuni 
nations  clashed  Thursday  about  whether  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  given 
American  Indians  the  right  to  sue  non-Indians  in  tribal  court. 

The  16  plaintiffs  say  they  are  among  thousands  harmed  by  the  drug 
Rezulin,  a diabetes  medication  that  was  taken  off  the  market  after  dozens 
of  patients  died. 

A lower  Navajo  court  ruled  earlier  that  it  lacks  jurisdiction  in  the 
case.  The  plaintiffs  appealed  to  the  Navajo  Nation  Supreme  Court,  which 
heard  arguments  Thursday  at  the  University  of  Oregon  Law  School.  The 
three-member  court  said  it  likely  will  rule  within  90  days. 

If  it  agrees  with  the  lower  court,  the  case  will  be  dismissed,  but  the 
plaintiffs  still  will  have  access  to  civil  courts. 

The  drug  was  developed  and  distributed  by  Warner-Lambert  Co.,  which  was 
taken  over  by  Pfizer  in  mid-2000. 

Rizulin  got  fast-track  approval  from  the  FDA  in  1997  and  was  withdrawn 
in  March  2000  after  at  least  63  deaths  were  attributed  to  it,  mostly  from 
liver  damage. 

The  Los  Angeles  Times  concluded  that  doctors  and  others  suspect  the  drug 
in  556  deaths. 

Specialists  in  American  Indian  legal  affairs  say  that  tribal  court 
rulings  generally  are  binding  but  that  losers  sometimes  try  to  use  federal 
courts  to  contest  them. 

At  issue  are  provisions  of  a 1981  U.S.  Supreme  Court  case,  Montana  v. 

The  United  States,  which  says,  in  part,  that  tribal  jurisdiction  over  non- 
Indians  in  civil  cases  is  limited  to  instances  where  a consensual 
relationship  exists  between  the  non-Indians  and  the  tribe,  or  when  a non- 
Indian  threatens  or  affects  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  tribe. 

Randolph  Barnhouse  of  Gallup,  N.M.,  representing  the  plaintiffs, 
contended  that  there  is  no  treaty,  statute  or  case  law  that  denies  tribal 
members  their  right  to  put  their  case  before  a tribal  court. 

He  said  the  pharmaceutical  defendants  participated  in  drug  testing  on 
the  reservation. 

Andrew  Fedehar  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  representing  Pfizer,  said  that  when 
the  National  Institute  of  Health  approached  the  Navajo  Nation,  tribal 
leaders  declined  to  have  the  drug  tested  within  tribal  boundaries. 

Fedehar  said  the  drug  was  federally  approved  and  could  be  prescribed  by 
any  doctor. 

"That's  what  happened  in  these  circumstances,"  he  said. 

He  said  the  manufacture,  distribution  and  approval  of  the  drug  did  not 
happen  on  Navajo  land. 

"There  is  no  case  in  the  United  States  of  America  where  a nonmember  of  a 
native  American  tribe  has  been  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  a tribal 
court  for  off-reservation  activities,"  he  said. 
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Cheyenne  leader  suspended 
By  3 AMES  HAGENGRUBER 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 
February  5,  2003 

Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe  President  Geri  Small  was  suspended  without  pay 
Tuesday  afternoon  on  allegations  of  mismanaging  tribal  programs  and 
finances . 

Small,  who  is  in  the  final  year  of  a four  year  term,  is  vowing  to  fight 
the  charges  and  has  asked  the  tribe's  court  to  block  the  suspension.  The 
tribal  council  voted  5-4  to  suspend  her  for  30  days,  she  said.  Two  council 
members  were  absent. 

The  charge  to  suspend  Small  was  led  by  Councilman  Eugene  Little  Coyote, 
who  was  elected  to  the  tribe's  legislative  body  in  November.  Little  Coyote 
accused  Small  of  "gross  negligence  in  her  duties  and  responsibilities," 
according  to  a copy  of  the  complaint  being  circulated  across  the 
reservation  Tuesday  night. 

The  complaint  went  on  to  say  Small's  actions  jeopardized  $200,000  in 
social  services  funding  from  the  federal  government.  Little  Coyote  was  not 
available  for  comment  Tuesday  night  and  did  not  return  phone  calls  earlier 
in  the  day. 

Myrna  Burgess,  president  of  the  reservation's  Lame  Deer  District,  said 
council  members  have  warned  Small  to  improve  the  management  of  tribal 
finances  and  programs.  The  tribe  is  at  least  $1.3  million  in  debt,  Burgess 
said.  There  wasn't  even  enough  money  to  buy  paper  for  copy  machines. 

"It  was  negligence  of  duty,  and  the  tribe  is  very  broke,"  Burgess  said. 
"She's  used  up  every  penny." 

There  are  a total  of  eight  formal  complaints  against  Small,  Burgess  said. 
Details  on  the  complaints  were  not  available  Tuesday,  but  at  least  one 
involves  accusations  that  Small  made  unauthorized  trips  using  tribal  funds. 
Council  members  spent  most  of  the  day  meeting  in  executive  session  and 
were  not  available  for  comment. 

Small  said  she  will  provide  a detailed  response  to  all  the  accusations. 

A formal  hearing  on  her  status  is  scheduled  for  March  6 in  Lame  Deer. 

The  tribe's  vice  president,  John  Woodenlegs,  has  been  named  acting 
president,  according  to  a brief  statement  issued  by  the  council's  attorney, 
Ron  Arneson.  Councilman  William  Walksalong  was  named  acting  vice  president. 

Three  of  the  council  members  voting  to  suspend  Small  are  previous  tribal 
presidents,  including  Walksalong,  Small  said. 

"The  council's  just  being  vindictive.  It's  a personal  vendetta,"  Small 
said.  " The  bigger  thing,  too,  is  that  I'm  a woman." 

Small  is  the  tribe's  first  female  president  and  won  72  percent  of  votes 
cast  in  1999. 
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Seven  face  criminal  charges 
2003-02-05 
By  Ann  Kelley 
The  Oklahoman 

SHAWNEE  --  Seven  Citizen  Potawatomi  Nation  members  are  facing  criminal 
charges  in  tribal  court  over  a political  advertisement  that  allegedly 
slandered  tribal  Chairman  Dohn  "Rocky"  Barrett. 

Citizen  Potawatomi  Nation  Business  Committee  members  Hilton  Melot  and  D. 
P.  Motley,  and  Kristie  Warner  Hall  and  Teresa  Vieux,  both  members  of  the 
tribe's  grievance  committee,  were  charged  Dec.  12  in  tribal  court  with 
defamation  of  character  and  contempt  of  court.  Both  are  criminal  offenses 
under  the  tribe's  legal  code. 

Tribal  members  Doe  Wano,  and  lohnny  Flynn  and  his  wife,  LeAnn  Flynn, 
also  face  similar  criminal  charges. 

The  charges  stem  from  a political  advertisement  posted  on  the  Internet 
in  May  that  accuses  Barrett  of  sabotaging  William  lohn  Rodd's  candidacy  in 
the  election  for  vice  chairman  against  the  incumbent,  Linda  Capps. 

Rodd,  a staff  sergeant  of  the  U.S.  Army  Reserve,  dropped  out  of  the 
tribal  election  after  Barrett  sent  a letter  to  his  commander  requesting  he 
not  be  allowed  to  run.  According  to  court  documents,  Barrett  expressed  his 
belief  in  the  letter  that  Rodd  was  violating  an  Army  regulation  by  running 
in  the  tribal  election. 

The  advertisement,  bearing  the  endorsement  of  Melot,  Motley,  Vieux  and 
Hall,  accuses  Barrett  of  "underhanded"  politics  and  signing  the  letter  as 
if  he  represented  the  opinion  of  the  entire  tribe. 

Barrett  blocked  the  group's  attempt  to  publish  the  political  ad  in  the 
How-Ni-Kan,  the  tribe's  newspaper,  and  got  an  injunction  in  tribal  court 
in  an  attempt  to  prevent  it  from  appearing  in  any  other  publications. 

All  of  the  defendants,  with  the  exception  of  Hall,  appeared  in  tribal 
court  Dec.  27  to  answer  to  the  charges. 

Wano,  one  of  the  defendants,  said  the  court's  district  judge,  Phil  Lujan 
ordered  that  he  and  the  Flynns  be  held  in  tribal  police  custody  until  they 
each  posted  an  $1,165  bail.  He  said  an  arrest  warrant  was  issued  for  Hall 
and  the  three  other  tribal  officials  were  released  on  their  own 
recognizance. 

The  defendants  are  scheduled  to  appear  again  in  court  Thursday.  Wano 
said  they  will  know  more  about  the  evidence  against  them  after  the  hearing 
He  said  he  thinks  Thursday's  proceeding  will  be  similar  to  the  preliminary 
hearing  conferences  held  in  Oklahoma  district  courts. 

Melot 's  attorney.  Brad  West,  said  he  was  notified  Tuesday  that  the 
charges  against  the  seven  defendants  would  be  amended  to  fall  under  the 
criminal  code  that  was  in  effect  when  the  alleged  crime  was  committed.  He 
said  the  law  prohibiting  defamation  of  character  was  altered  in  November 
to  make  banishment  from  the  tribe,  rather  than  jail  time,  a punishment  for 
violating  the  law. 

He  said  the  alteration  to  the  law  also  would  have  taken  away  the 
defendants'  rights  to  a jury  trial  because  juries  are  only  permitted  in 
criminal  cases  in  which  jail  is  a potential  sanction. 

West  said  the  recent  change  in  the  law,  followed  by  the  charges  against 
Melot  are  "100  percent  politically  motivated"  to  hurt  Melot 's  campaign  to 
keep  his  seat  in  the  upcoming  tribal  election. 

Barrett  told  How-Ni-Kan  readers  in  the  fall  they  would  be  receiving  a 
direct  mailing  about  the  upcoming  election  to  fill  Melot 's  seat  and  urged 
qualified  candidates  to  consider  running  for  the  position.  He  also  said 
there  has  been  a long  history  of  character  assassinations,  libel  and  abuse 
of  the  grievance  procedure  against  him  over  the  past  three  years  and  that 
he  planned  to  use  the  tribe's  laws  and  court  system  to  "fight  back." 

"I  promise  you  that  I am  doing  something  about  it,  so  that  you,  as  a 
potential  candidate  do  not  have  to  suffer  the  same  abuse,  if  you  serve," 
he  wrote  in  his  column.  From  the  Chairman. 

Melot  and  Motley,  three  years  ago,  were  among  those  who  opposed  Barrett 
serving  as  tribal  chairman  and  being  paid  to  be  the  administrator  of  the 
tribe's  daily  operations. 

West  said  Melot  is  not  guilty  of  the  crime  and  it  is  likely  that  the 
person  responsible  for  posting  the  advertisement  on  the  Internet  will  come 


forward  soon.  He  said  that  person  is  not  a tribal  member. 

The  tribe's  attorney  general , Ion  Pappas,  could  not  be  reached  for 
comment . 

"The  court  documents  speak  for  themselves,"  Barrett  said  Tuesday  about 
the  case. 
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Top  Edmonton  criminal  lawyer  facing  disbarment  over  native  trust  funds 
February  5,  2003 

EDMONTON  (CP)  --  One  of  Alberta's  top  criminal  defence  lawyers  is  facing 
disbarment  over  the  alleged  mishandling  of  aboriginal  trust  funds. 

Peter  Hanington,  who  has  handled  a number  of  high-profile  cases  in 
Edmonton,  appeared  before  an  Alberta  Law  Society  hearing  panel  Tuesday  to 
respond  to  five  charges  that  he  improperly  billed  the  trust  funds  of 
aboriginal  youths. 

He  is  the  third  Alberta  lawyer  to  appear  before  the  panel  since 
Wetaskiwin  lawyer  Ken  Sockett  was  found  guilty  of  fraudulent  billings  last 
year  and  suspended  for  18  months. 

Brian  Mardy,  also  of  Wetaskiwin,  was  disbarred  Monday  on  similar  charges. 

Sockett 's  case,  which  involved  nearly  a hundred  instances  totalling  more 
than  $440,000,  prompted  the  law  society  to  audit  several  other  Alberta 
firms  that  billed  the  funds  more  than  $20,000  in  legal  fees. 

The  lawyers  were  all  accused  of  making  false  billings  to  the  federal 
Indian  Affairs  Department,  which  controls  trust  funds  for  aboriginal 
youths . 

Hanington,  who  has  practiced  in  Edmonton  for  27  years  and  handled  more 
than  70  murder  cases,  has  admitted  to  making  the  billings  in  an  agreed 
statement  of  facts  filed  with  the  three-member  panel. 

But  the  visibly  distraught  lawyer  maintained  Tuesday  that  he  believed 
the  guardians  had  the  authority  to  access  the  trust  funds  and  that  he 
didn't  deliberately  try  to  deceive  the  Indian  Affairs  department. 

"I  thought  the  guardian  could  withdraw  funds  from  those  accounts  and  the 
management  of  the  account  was  through  the  guardian,"  he  said. 

He  told  the  panel  he  now  realizes  that  is  not  the  case. 

"I  am  sitting  in  a situation  where  I am  totally  embarrassed  by  this,"  he 
said,  struggling  to  hold  his  emotions  in  check.  "It  sounds  like  I am 
professing  to  be  one  of  the  stupidest  lawyers  in  the  city." 

Until  they  reach  the  age  of  18,  aboriginal  youths  can  only  access  the 
funds  for  legal  fees,  dental  services,  eyeglasses  and  tuition,  the  panel 
heard.  The  money  is  sent  directly  to  the  service  provider. 

The  youths  in  question  are  members  of  the  Ermineskin,  Louis  Bull, 

Montana  and  Samson  bands  near  Hobbema,  about  80  kilometres  south  of 
Edmonton.  The  bands  receive  oilfield  revenues  which  are  put  into  trust 
accounts  for  underage  members. 

On  one  charge,  Hanington  is  accused  of  billing  the  trust  fund  for  legal 
fees  for  one  youth's  adult  boyfriend  and  for  billing  --  under  the  guise  of 
legal  fees  --  additional  amounts  for  cash  advances  for  her. 

He  told  the  panel  the  pregnant  17-year-old  girl,  who  was  living  with  her 
boyfriend  and  his  mother,  wanted  her  account  to  be  used  to  help  defend  her 
boyfriend  and  needed  additional  money  to  care  for  the  baby. 

"I  was  satisfied  she  was  making  a reasonable  request,"  he  said.  "They 
weren't  going  to  be  used  for  a trip  to  Disneyland.  They  were  going  to  be 
used  for  necessities." 


In  another  case,  he  admitted  billing  four  trust  accounts  for  a total  of 
$18,457,  of  which  $13,000  went  to  the  youth's  parents  and  guardians  and  $5, 
, 457  to  his  firm  for  legal  services  provided. 

"He  represented  to  Indian  Affairs  that  this  entire  amount  was  for  legal 
fees  for  these  four  young  people/'  lanet  Dixon,  a Law  Society  lawyer,  told 
the  panel,  chaired  by  Calgary  lawyer  Perry  Mack. 

Hanington  said  the  money  that  was  over  and  above  his  legal  fees  was 
provided  to  pay  the  arrears  on  a grandmother ' s phone  and  utility  bills  and 
repair  damage  to  her  house  to  make  it  inhabitable. 

He  conceded  there  was  an  enormous  inconsistency  with  his  being  concerned 
about  the  use  the  funds  were  to  be  put  to  and  his  contention  that  the 
guardian  had  the  right  to  authorize  him  to  bill  the  account. 

"I  wasn't  trying  to  stand  there  as  a gatekeeper,"  he  said.  "I  only  had  a 
concern  that  the  funds  were  being  withdrawn  for  proper  purposes.  Otherwise, 
I would  just  be  a Money  Mart." 

However,  he  said,  one  youth  used  some  money  accessed  through  him  to  buy 
drugs  and  throw  a party  which  resulted  in  a number  of  criminal  charges. 

Michael  Sidon,  a manager  with  Indian  Affairs  estates  and  trusts  division, 
said  his  staff  didn't  check  the  information  provided  by  the  lawyers. 

"We  trusted  that  the  information  that  we  received  was  correct,  that  it 
met  the  minimal  requirements  for  legal  fees  for  the  child  . . . and  that 
the  need  was  legitimate,"  he  testified. 

Since  the  law  society  investigations  began,  the  department  has  tightened 
up  the  billing  process,  making  what  Sidon  called  "fairly  drastic  changes." 

The  department  now  requires  that  lawyers  provide  photo  identification  of 
their  clients  and  court  documents  proving  the  charges  against  them  and 
their  appearances  in  court. 

Copyright  c.  2003,  CANOE,  a division  of  Netgraphe  Inc. 

"RE : Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Tue,  11  Feb  2003  08:19:12  -0600 
From:  Danet  Smith  <owlstar@speakeasy.org> 

Sub j : Native  Prisoner 


Date:  Sun,  9 Feb  2003  00:45:02  -0600 
From:  Kathleen  Burgess  <KSmileyl6@msn . com> 

Sub j : Pen  Pals  Wanted 

...if  you  could  have  my  son  put  on  the  penpal  list  you  had  him  on 
before,  I would  appreciate  it.  His  new  address  is 
David  Burgess  #32391 
South  Dakota  State  Penitentiary 
PO  Box  5911 
Sioux  Falls,  SD  57117 

He  is  currently  in  the  hole,  receiving  no  mental  health  care  and  is 
quite  suicidal.  He  is  in  his  cell  for  24  hrs  per  day  alone,  and  mail  would 
be  greatly  appreciated.  Thank  you.  Kathleen  Burgess 


Date:  Tue,  11  Feb  2003  15:14:48  -0000 
From:  Kevin  <capeverdianlover@yahoo . com> 

Sub j : 29  year  old  male  from  Ma  looking  for  penpals 

Mailing  List  : Iron  House  Drums  <THUNDERINGDRUMS@webtv. net> 

I am  writing  on  behalf  of  a friend.  I am  under  his  yahoo  ID.  He  is 
desperatly  looking  for  someone  to  write  him.  He  loves  to  write  and  talk 
with  people.  He  is  very  outgoing  and  friendly.  He  is  looking  for  someone 

open  and  honest  like  him  and  who  is  willing  to  start  a friendship  via 

snail  mail. 

He  prefers  US  residents  but  if  you  are  overseas  he  would  need  you  to 

send  a self  addressed  stamped  envelope  because  he  cannot  afford  the  cost 

to  mail  overseas. 

His  hobbies  are  working  out, reading, writing  and  drawing  beautiful  art 
pieces.  He  is  sentenced  for  stealing  a tv  and  has  a non-violent  record.  He 


is  not  sentenced  for  any  crimes  of  a violent  nature  and  never  has  been. 

You  do  not  have  to  worry  about  writing  this  inmate.  If  you  are  willing  to 
write  his  is  willing  to  answer  any  and  all  questions  you  may  have  for  him. 

He  truely  is  a special  person  with  a huge  heart,he  is  always  trying  to 
help  others. 

If  you  are  interested  in  what  he  looks  like  please  check  out  his  yahoo 
profile. 

He  is  in  desperate  need  of  just  at  least  one  person  to  give  him  a chance 
he  has  no  family  to  write  him. 

Here  is  his  address  to  write,please  do  not  send  email  unless  you  would 
like  to  confirm  that  you  sent  mail  to  him.  I will  relay  the  message. 

Kevin  Souto 

W-70087  make  sure  to  put  this  number 
MCI  NORFOLK 
P.O.Box  43 
Norfolk, MA  02056 


Date:  Sat,  8 Feb  2003  04:13:24  -0800  (PST) 

From:  "THUNDERINGDRUMS@webtv.net"  <THUNDERINGDRUMS@webtv . net> 

Sub j : Former  prison  guards  sentenced  6-year  and  7-year  terms 

Mailing  List  : Iron  House  Drums  <THUNDERINGDRUMS@webtv. net> 

http: //sf gate. com/cgi- bin/a rticle.cgi? f=/ c/a /2003/02/07/BA80 585 .DTL 

Former  prison  guards  sentenced 

6-year  and  7-year  terms  for  pair  who  set  up  assaults  at  Pelican  Bay 

Bob  Egelko,  Chronicle  Staff  Writer 

Friday,  February  7,  2003 

Copyright  c.  2003  San  Francisco  Chronicle 

Two  former  guards  at  Pelican  Bay  State  Prison  were  sentenced  to  federal 
prison  Thursday  for  setting  up  assaults  on  inmates,  mostly  child 
molesters  and  other  sex  criminals. 

In  sentencing  Michael  Powers  to  seven  years  and  lose  Ramon  Garcia  to 
more  than  six  years,  a federal  judge  in  San  Francisco  said  they  had 
abused  the  prisoners  they  were  sworn  to  protect. 

The  guards'  "experience  and  information  was  used  for  bad,  not  good," 
said  U.  S.  District  Dudge  Martin  Denkins. 

Defense  lawyers  said  they  would  appeal  the  convictions.  They  persuaded 
Denkins  to  reduce  the  sentences  somewhat  below  the  norm  because  the 
former  guards  would  likely  be  at  risk  of  attacks  from  other  inmates. 

They  remain  free  on  bail. 

Powers,  56,  and  Garcia,  48,  were  convicted  last  May  of  conspiring  to 
violate  the  civil  rights  of  prisoners  who  were  beaten  or  stabbed  by 
other  inmates  between  Duly  1992  and  August  1996.  Powers  was  implicated 
in  seven  attacks  and  Garcia  in  six. 

Prosecutors  said  the  guards  targeted  convicted  child  molesters  and 
rapists,  as  well  as  prisoners  who  would  not  cooperate  with  them.  They 
offered  other  inmates  alcohol  and  other  privileges  to  attack  them.  The 
prosecution  case  depended  heavily  on  testimony  from  prisoners,  some  of 
whom  received  sentence  reductions  for  their  cooperation. 

Pelican  Bay,  in  a remote  corner  of  Del  Norte  County,  houses  some  of  the 
state's  most  violent  prisoners.  In  1995,  a federal  judge  found  a pattern 
of  brutality  by  guards  and  ordered  changes  in  conditions  and  operations 
at  the  prison. 

In  a 1998  trial  in  Del  Norte  County,  Garcia  was  convicted  of  conspiracy 
to  assault  Pelican  Bay  inmates  and  was  sentenced  to  more  than  four  years 
in  state  prison.  After  he  was  paroled,  with  time  off  for  good  behavior, 
a judge  overturned  his  conviction  on  the  grounds  of  incompetence  by  his 
trial  lawyer,  Robert  Noel.  Later,  Noel  and  his  wife,  attorney  Marjorie 
Knoller,  were  convicted  of  manslaughter  in  the  dog-mauling  death  of  a 
San  Francisco  woman. 

Garcia's  current  lawyer,  Matthew  Pavone,  argued  Thursday  that  his 
federal  sentence  should  be  shortened  considerably  because  he  already 


served  time  for  "essentially  the  same  conduct"  and  is  now  undergoing 
chemotherapy  for  lymphoma. 

Denkins  agreed  that  those  circumstances  justified  some  leniency  but  said 
Garcia's  federal  conviction  involved  more  assaults  than  the  Del  Norte 
case. 

E-mail  Bob  Egelko  at  begelko@sfchronicle.com. 

Copyright  c.  2003  San  Francisco  Chronicle. 

-Thundering  Drums- 

http: //www. angelfire. com/wy/na inmates support grp/index. html 
http : //groups . yahoo . com/ group/IRONHOUSEDRUMS/ 

"RE:  Rustywire:  Past  Wood  Springs"  

Date:  Sat,  23  Nov  2002  21:34:30  -0000 

From:  "3ohn  Rustywire"  <rustywire@hotmail . com> 

Sub j : past  wood  springs 

Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@yahoogroups . com> 

out  past  summit  on  the  road  west  to  Ganado  there  is  an  old  trading 
post.  Cross  Canyon  it  was  called  it  is  just  a shell  of  what  once  was 
there  but  beyond  that  there  is  a road  that  goes  to  a place  called 
Wood  Springs,  it  is  in  the  pines  and  i am  on  the  road  there, 
travelling  a long  ways  to  get  there,  it  is  a windy  dirt  road,  taking 
my  red  cherokee  off  road  over  bumpy  roads  about  4 or  5 miles  off  the 
main  highway  past  the  brush  oak  and  red  berry  bushes  which  we  call 
chilchin,  there  is  a shade  house  packed  with  the  smell  of  food 
cooking,  mutton  ribs,  hot  coffee,  fry  bread  and  stew,  in  the  way  of 
things  there  are  many  vehicles  gathered  there,  and  the  night  is  long, 
there  will  be  three  large  bon  fires  of  cedar  lighting  the  midnight 
sky  with  golden  embers  taking  the  chill  out  of  night  air.  The 
flickering  light  will  cast  long  shadows  across  the  sage. 

from  the  darkness  they  will  emerge,  those  figures,  dietiess,  they 
are,  covered  in  white  paint  gathered  from  White  Clay,  masked  faces 
and  necks  ringed  with  pine  boughs  and  they  will  step  in  time  the  lead 
singer  howling  out  and  rotating  his  arm  high  and  making  the  hoot 
sound,  and  they  will  begin,  those  twelve  lined  up  there  and  they  will 
move  as  one  singing  and  dancing  together  in  the  tradition  of  many 
winters,  a ways  off  in  the  ceremonial  hogan,  the  kindred  spirits  of 
the  twin  heros  will  fight  off  the  monsters  that  come  taking  and 
restoring  through  prayer  and  sacrifice  the  enemy,  those  monsters  that 
come  to  the  mind  and  body  causing  affliction,  with  a circle  of  sand, 
he  sits  there  from  Ganado,  once  young  and  now  old,  his  name  is  said 
quietly  and  there  he  takes  his  songs  and  recounts  the  words  over  and 
over  praying  and  telling  the  same  stories  again  and  again,  in  the 
minds  of  those  there  and  in  the  midnight  sky,  the  stars  tell  of  the 
wars  fought  for  men's  hearts  against  dark  forces  and  the  beings  of 
light  dance  among  the  stars,  yeehaaah,  it  is  winter  and  the  yei-be- 
che  is  waiting  for  me  as  i step  into  this  world  far  from  city  lights 
shedding  the  trappings  of  civilization  to  the  sound  of  rattles  and 
ancient  calls  will  take  me  home  and  restore  my  soul,  the  yei-be-che 
lives  and  this  night  till  morning  light  i will  be  tasting  cedar 
smoke,  hot  coffee  and  and  smell  of  traditional  food  cooked  over  an 
evening  fire  and  hear  the  chants  and  songs  of  my  people,  in  the 
distance  you  can  hear  the  laughter  of  children,  young  and  old  on  this 
the  third  night  of  nine... so  it  goes  with  me  tonight,  leaving  now  to 
be  there  after  midnight ... rustywire 

"RE : Poem:  Two  Poems"  

Date:  Sat,  18  Han  2003  21:59:14  -0800  (PST) 

From:  Dames  Starkey  <wolakota4us@yahoo . com> 

Sub j : Two  Poems 


Mailing  List: 


Rez  Life  <rezlife(a)yahoogroups . com> 


Elders,  elders,  olders,  tellers, 

Show-ers  seem  so  few, 

I like  to  listen, 

I do  listen. 

But  it  is  difficult. 

To  take  the  time. 

True 

Interaction, 

Elocution, 

Relatedness, 

Asks, 

Demands, 

Taxes, 

When  I can  pop  2Pac  into. 

The  CD  player. 

And  hear  affinity. 

In  surround  sound. 

lames  Starkey 

The  herbivores,  ensconced  in  hemp. 

Dreadlocks  bought  and  paid  for, 

WTO, 

NWO, 

Locksteps  agin  the  locksteps. 

Inverted, 

Reflections, 

Of  the  same  desires, 
of. 

Their  fawning  parents. 

Save  the  soul. 

Kill  the  Injun, 

Save  the  Whales, 

Kill  the  Injun, 

Herbivores, 

Can  be  surprisingly. 

Carnivorous . 

lames  Starkey 

lames  H.  Starkey 

www . oyateunderground . com 

"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Sat,  1 Feb  2003  20:50:48  EST 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea .org> 

Sub j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  February  17-23 

IANUALI 

(lanuary) 

(Kaelo) 

17 

When  entering  the  secret  valley,  knock  three  times, 
and  see  who  answers! 

18 

My  hopes  are  cast,  like  stars,  upon  the  sky. 

19 

I am  a keiki  o ka  aina,  a true  child  of  the  land! 

20 


My  hope  lies  in  the  future;  my  strength  lies  in  the  past;  my  survival 
lies  in  the  joining  of  the  two. 

21 

Look  into  the  eyes  of  a stranger,  ...  and  find  a friend. 

22 

Trust  in  the  lessons  of  our  heritage. 

23 

A dream  is  a wild  bird  upon  the  wind! 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE : Book  Review:  Our  Fire  Survives  the  Storm"  

Date:  Mon,  27  Ian  2003  15:31:52  -0600 
From:  "Carter  Camp"  <cartercamp(3yahoo.  com> 

Sub j : Book  review 

Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@yahoogroups.com> 


Cherokee  literatures  still  affected  by  history  of  removal 
Acknowledging  sense  of  psychological,  physical  and  spiritual 
removal  is  part  of  people's  present  consciousness 


by  Michah  Rynor 

3an.  20,  2003  --  A history  of  psychological,  physical  and  spiritual 
"removal"  from  their  land  continues  to  have  an  impact  on  the  literature  of 
the  Cherokee  people,  says  Professor  Daniel  Dustice  of  English. 

Dustice,  a member  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Oklahoma,  says  the  Cherokee 
people  have  historically  responded  to  the  forced  uprooting  of  many 
generations  by  either  accommodating  European  culture  without  feeling  a 
sense  of  sacrifice  or  by  challenging  Euro-western  mores  and  philosophies. 
Dustice  is  currently  completing  research  for  his  book  Our  Fire  Survives 
The  Storm. 

The  traditional  political  organization  of  the  Cherokee  people,  says 

Dustice,  had  two  structures  - one  for  war  and  one  for  peace.  "In  times 
of  peace,  the  'Beloved'  women  and  men  were  the  primary  leaders  while  in 
times  of  war,  the  'red'  or  war  chief  and  his  warriors  became  the  primary 
leaders.  In  my  book,  I look  at  the  Beloved  path  of  accommodation  in 
Cherokee  literature  and  how  it  approached  the  Euro-western  onslaught  and 
how  this  reaction  impacts  on  the  people  and  our  literature  even  today." 

In  his  scholarship,  Dustice  studies  both  camps  of  Cherokee  thought. 

"You  can  see  some  very  strong  accommodationist  writers  and  some  who  are 
more  resistant.  It's  important  to  note  that  neither  group  is  more  Cherokee. 
Each  gives  balance  to  the  other." 

While  many  may  benefit  from  reading  his  upcoming  book,  it  is  being 

written  primarily  for  his  own  people.  "It  is  important  that  we,  as 
Native  people,  speak  to  these  histories  and  respond  to  them  and  know  that 
our  history  of  removal  is  in  the  background  of  so  much  of  Cherokee 
literature.  ." 

His  research  is  funded  in  part  by  a Connaught  grant  and  by  the 
Department  of  English. 

Michah  Rynor  is  a news  services  officer  with  the  department  of  public 
affairs . 

CONTACT: 

Professor  Daniel  Dustice,  Department  of  English,  ph:  (416)  946-8799; 
email : daniel . justice@utoronto . ca 

"RE;  Tribe  starts  Immersion  School"  


Date:  Mon  10  Feb  2003  08:11:33  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 


Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" CHEROKEE  IMMERSION" 

http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines . htm 
http://www.newsok.com/ cgi-bin/ show_article?ID=984628&pic=none&TP=get article 

Tribe  starts  immersion  school 
2003-02-09 

By  The  Associated  Press 

TAHLEQUAH,  Okla.  - Although  3-year-old  Kenny  Sohns  speaks  English  at  home, 
Cherokee  is  his  first  language  at  school. 

Kenny  is  part  of  the  first  class  planned  for  a Cherokee  language 
immersion  school. 

"To  hear  them  say  new  words  in  Cherokee  tickles  me,"  said  Lula  Elk, 

Kenny's  teacher. 

The  Cherokee  syllabary,  an  86-character  alphabet  created  in  1821  by 
Sequoyah,  is  located  in  three  areas  of  the  classroom.  Pictures  of  animals 
with  their  corresponding  Cherokee  names  hang  on  a wall  in  the  reading  area. 

Items  such  as  chairs  and  tables  are  labeled  in  Cherokee,  and  Elk  speaks 
only  Cherokee  to  the  children. 

The  preschool  has  10  children.  Tribal  officials  want  to  add  another 
class  next  year. 

"Our  goal  is  to  produce  native  speakers,"  said  Gloria  Sly,  the  interim 
director  of  the  Cherokee  Nation's  cultural  resource  center. 

"We  want  to  hear  the  language  again.  We  want  to  hear  it  at  Wal-Mart, 
bingo  halls,  community  groceries  and  church.  We  want  it  used  robustly  in 
meetings  and  in  social  situations." 

The  tribe  started  the  program  with  $150,000  for  staff  and  supplies.  It 
plans  to  expand  the  program  each  year. 

It  is  the  first  American  Indian-language  immersion  program  in  Oklahoma. 

Other  tribes  have  similar  programs.  The  Blackfeet  tribe  in  Montana 
teaches  kindergarten  through  eighth  grade  in  its  language.  One  Mississippi 
program  teaches  preschool  in  Choctaw. 

A Cherokee-language  immersion  school  for  children  from  age  4 through 
sixth  grade  is  planned  for  completion  in  2012.  It  will  have  an  estimated 
20  students  per  grade  for  a total  of  about  160. 

The  school  is  being  established  through  Cherokee  Nation  Education  Corp., 
which  is  a nonprofit  corporation  chartered  under  tribal  code. 

The  tribe  wants  to  establish  the  program  as  a charter  school,  which 
would  allow  state  funding  without  heavy  state  regulation. 

But  the  state's  charter  school  law  is  limited  to  areas  at  least  500,000 
people.  Tulsa  and  Oklahoma  City  are  the  only  areas  that  fit  that 
description . 

Tribal  officials  are  working  with  the  state  Education  Department  to 
explore  other  possibilities  through  the  law.  If  not,  they  may  seek  to 
change  it. 

It  has  been  shown  that  students  may  become  fluent  in  a foreign  language 
by  the  third  grade.  Educators  suggest  continuing  with  language  courses  in 
later  academic  years. 

"English  will  always  be  the  dominant  language;  it  is  not  going  away," 

Sly  said.  "They  are  going  to  learn  English,  no  matter  what.  In  other 
countries,  a person  is  not  considered  educated  unless  that  person  knows 
two  or  three  languages." 

Cherokee  officials  have  modeled  their  program  after  Hawaiian  language 
schools,  established  in  1984  with  a preschool  immersion  class  of  12. 

The  challenge  for  the  budding  school  is  finding  teachers  who  are  native 
Cherokee  speakers. 

Elk  grew  up  speaking  Cherokee.  She  needed  an  English  translator  when  she 
entered  public  school,  but  she  eventually  learned  to  speak  both  languages 
fluently. 

"The  children  are  coming  in  here  with  no  idea  what  is  said.  But  I use  a 
lot  of  facial  expressions  and  acting  out,"  Elk  said.  It  doesn't  take  very 
long  for  them  to  catch  on." 

Copyright  c.  2003  NewsOK/NEWS  9/The  Oklahoman. 
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First  Peoples'  TV:  Wiping  the  Tears  of  Seven  Generations 
In  December  of  1990,  300  Lakota  Sioux  horseback  riders  rode  250  miles,  in 
two  weeks,  through  bitter  sub-zero  winter  weather,  to  commemorate  the  lives 
lost  at  the  Wounded  Knee  Massacre  of  1890.  This  program  relates  the  story 
of  how  the  Lakota  Nation  mourned  the  loss  of  their  loved  ones  for  100 
years.  They  also  mourned  the  loss  of  some  of  their  people's  sacred 
knowledge  which  died  with  the  elders  that  day.  Then,  inspired  by  dreams  and 
visions  of  unity  and  spiritual  awakening,  a group  of  Lakota  decided  to 
bring  their  people  out  of  mourning  through  a traditional  Lakota  ceremony 
which  they  call  Washigila,  or  "Wiping  the  Tears."  The  Bigfoot  Ceremonial 
Ride  was  that  ceremony. 

Available  from  Kifaru  Productions. 

Mail  Orders  $29.95  for  individual  use  Phone  Orders 

Kifaru  Productions  Visa  and  Mastercard  orders 


PMB  766 


call  toll-free  800  400-VIDEO 


23852  Pacific  Coast  Highway 
Malibu,  CA  90265 


8am-7pm  Pacific 
Monday-Saturday 


RE:  Specials  This  Week  on  APTN 


Date:  Mon,  Feb  10  08:03:22  2003  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith 
Sub j : NA  News  Item 


filename="APTN 


Available  on  Star  Choice  (1-888-554-STAR) , channel  350 
and  on  Bell  ExpressVU  (1-888-SKY-DISH) , channel  441 


Aboriginal  Peoples  Television  Network  is  a full  featured 
network  available  to  Canadian  DBS  viewers  on  Star  Choice 
and  Bell  ExpressVU.  The  weekly  program  grid  is  available 
at  http://www.aptn.ca/Schedule/schedule_html 


This  week  on  CONTACT,  APTN's  National  Live  Call-In  Program 

Friday  February  14,  2003,  07:00  PM  Central/8  pm  et/5  pt 
"Sexy  Aboriginal  Women" 

Back  by  popular  demand,  and  with  Valentine's  Day  being  this 
Friday,  we  thought  what  a great  time  it  would  be  to  talk 
about  "Sexy  Aboriginal  Women"  So  once  again  we  are  humbly 
requesting  your  participation  in  this  informal  poll  to  be 
used  on  this  Friday's  episode  of  "Contact." 

This  week,  we  ask  the  question  every  Aboriginal  person 
has  asked  themselves  at  least  once  in  their  lifetime: 

"What  Makes  Aboriginal  WOMEN  So  Sexy?" 


Here's  where  you  come  in.  We  are  asking  you  to  give  us  a 
list  of  your  top  5 sexiest  Aboriginal  women.  All  results 
will  be  confidential,  and  the  results  will  be  revealed  on 
the  show.  Tune  in  this  Friday,  Feb.  14th  at  8 pm  eastern, 

5 pm  pacific. 

Thank  you  in  advance  for  your  participation.  To  take 
part  during  the  show,  call  toll-free  1-877-647-2786, 
or  email  your  questions  and  comments  to  contact@aptn . ca . 

APTN  Specials  This  Week 


APTN  INDIE 

Independent  Aboriginal  short  films  on  the  edge 
APTN  National  News:  Contact 

Live  weekly  call-in  discussions  with  Rick  Harp 
APTN  Sur  scene 

Aboriginal  music  & performance  from  across  Canada 

Adventures  in  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle's  The  Lost  World 
Animated  adventures  in  a lost,  prehistoric  jungle 

Adventures  of  the  Aftermath  Crew 

Explore  the  weird  and  wonderful  surprises  of  Math 

Bingo  & A Movie 

Watch  great  Aboriginal  movies  & win  cash  & prizes 
Buffalo  Tracks  II 

Host  Lome  Cardinal  w/Grandma  Susie+Special  Guests 
Buffalo  Tracks  III 

Talk  & Variety  with  Lucie  Idlout  & Herbie  Barnes 
CG  Kids  I 

Wacky  & talented  young  hosts  explore  Canada 
CG  Kids  II 

A new  season  exploring  Canada's  amazing  geography 
Cooking  With  The  Wolfman 

Award-winning  chef  David  Wolfman  & special  guests 
Cool  lobs  III 

Travel  with  wacky  young  hosts  looking  at  Cool  Dobs 
Eastern  Tide 

Stories  from  Atlantic  Canada's  Mi ' kmaq  People 

Exhibit  A:  Secrets  of  Forensic  Science  I 

Host  Graham  Greene  examines  investigative  secrets 

Exhibit  A:  Secrets  of  Forensic  Science  II 

Host  Graham  Greene  examines  investigative  secrets 

First  Music  & Arts  2002/03 

Up  & coming  artists  & musicians  with  Waneek  Horn 
Great  Canadian  Rivers 

The  complex  beauty  & power  of  rivers  across  Canada 


DumpStart 

Sharing  the  fun,  teamwork  and  inspiration  of  sport 


Longhouse  Tales 

Hector  Longhouse' s Aboriginal  legends  come  to  life 
Mataku 

Unique,  mystical  world  of  Maori  supernatural  tales 
North  of  Sixty 

Complex  issues,  difficult  passions  & hard-won  joy 
Pow  Wow  Trail 

Indian  nations  gather  to  honour  & celebrate 
Reel  Insight 

Independent  Aboriginal  documentary  films 
Rhythms  of  the  Metis 

Meet  the  foremost  Metis  artist  families  & Elders 
The  Creative  Native 

Innovative  demonstrations  from  unique  artists 
The  Last  Reservation 

The  Atchoum  tribe  is  trapped  in  the  wrong  time 
The  Raccoons 

Sneers,  a raccoon  family  & their  hilarious  friends 
The  Seekers 

Youth-driven,  bold,  satiric;  seeking  the  future 
World's  Indigenous  People 

International  Indigenous  peoples  cultures  & issues 

"RE : This  Week  on  AIROS"  

Date:  Tue,  11  Feb  2003  11:18:04  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@nanews.org> 

Sub j : NAC  Topics  for  1/20  - 1/27  + Different  Drums  with 

Love  Medicine  + Voices  from  the  Circle  with  Robbie  Robertson  + more 

1)  Native  America  Calling 

2)  Different  Drums 

3)  AlterNative  Voices 

4)  Voices  from  the  Circle 

5)  Earthsongs 

6)  Oyate  Ta  Olowan 

7)  Native  Sounds,  Native  Voices 

8)  New  Letters  on  Air 

1)  NATIVE  AMERICA  CALLING 

Native  America  Calling,  the  AIROS  flagship  program,  is  a live  one-hour 
call-in  show,  now  distributed  to  over  40  Native  and  non-Native  radio 
stations  across  Indian  Country,  Monday-Friday  at  1 p.m.  ET. 

Monday,  February  10  - Indigenous  Oil  Campaign: 

One  of  the  most  divisive  and  polarizing  issues  in  Alaska  and  in  many  part 
of  Indian  Country  is  oil  and  gas  development  on  tribal  land.  Who  really 
benefits  from  these  ventures?  The  issue  will  be  one  of  many  brought  up  at 
the  Alaska  Forum  on  the  Environment  in  Anchorage.  The  mission  of  AFE,  a 
pro-drilling  group,  is  'Alaskans  working  together  to  promote  a clean, 
healthy  environment  through  education  and  communication.'  But  another 
group  called  the  Alaska  Native  Oil  and  Gas  Working  Group  is  strongly 
against  development  on  sovereign  land.  Can  a balance  be  struck?  Guests 
include  Dune  Lankard,  Executive  Director  of  the  Eyak  Preservation  Council 
Tuesday,  February  11  - Palestinians  & Indians: 

Dispossession  of  homelands  is  a tragedy  shared  by  Palestinians  and  Native 


people.  Having  their  conquerors  minimize  their  fate  to  the  rest  of  the 
world  is  also  something  they  have  in  common.  But  despite  the  land  grabbing 
and  the  dehumanization  of  these  two  distinct  cultures,  they  both  remain 
steadfast  in  their  defiance  to  be  exterminated  and  forgotten.  How  have 
Israel  and  the  United  States  moved  emphasis  and  attention  away  from  their 
genocidal  efforts?  What  moral  and  ethical  ground  do  they  stand  on?  And 
what  is  the  rest  of  the  world  capable  of  doing  about  it?  Guests  include 
George  Qassis,  a Palestinian  activist  from  Bethlehem. 

Wednesday,  February  12:  Tribal  Turmoil 

Thursday,  February  13:  Food  For  Thought  (Commodity  Food  and  Nutrition) 

For  more  information  on  health  issues  in  Indian  Country  go  to  www. 
nativetelecom . org/health . html 

Currently  we  are  focusing  on  Heart  Health,  including  how  to  keep  your 
heart  healthy  with  a better  diet,  in  honor  of  American  Heart  Month. 

Friday,  February  14:  Valentine's  Day  Stories 

2)  DIFFERENT  DRUMS 

Different  Drums  is  a weekly  hour  of  music  and  words  from  today's  Native 
Americans,  frequently  profiling  individual  artists  or  featuring  current 
issues  in  Indian  Country.  Hosted  by  Alaskan  producer  Tricia  King, 

Different  Drums  has  been  honored  with  eleven  state  and  national  awards 
since  its  beginning  in  1996. 

2/11  - 2/17:  Different  Drums  - Love  Medicine:  This  week  Different  Drums 
sends  listeners  an  audio  Valentine,  an  hour  of  love  songs  from  the  heart 
of  NDN  country.  Love  songs  in  both  traditional  and  contemporary  styles  - 
songs  that  celebrate  love  that  works  and  songs  that  laugh  while  getting 
through  the  times  that  it  doesn't  - are  blended  into  a sweet  hour  of  "Love 
Medicine."  Chester  Knight  and  the  Wind,  Annie  Humphrey,  Buddy  Redbow,  John 
Trudell  and  Jackie  Bird  are  just  a few  of  the  artists  waiting  to  touch 
your  heart  this  week  on  Different  Drums. 

3)  ALTERNATIVE  VOICES 

AlterNative  Voices  features  Native  music,  interviews,  and  news  reports 
relevant  to  Indian  Country.  AlterNative  Voices  is  produced  and  hosted  by 
Z.  Susanne  Aikman  (Eastern  Band  Cherokee)  and  originates  from  KUVO-FM  in 
Denver. 

2/12  - 2/17:  AlterNative  Voices  Honors  the  Columbia:  AlterNative  Voices 
honors  and  remembers  the  Space  Shuttle  disaster  with  music  from  the 
Cherokee  Youth  Choir  and  Bill  Miller. 

Mixed  with  our  news  and  information  this  week  we  hear  Delphine  Tsinajinnie, 
Hidden  Manna,  Joanne  Shenandoah  and  Israel  Kamakawiwoole  and  more  from  the 
Grammy  nominees. 

Sitting  in  at  the  news  desk  is  Mark  Charles  (Navajo)  while  Vernon  Cawker 
is  away  on  business.  Mark  has  news  stories  about  the  shuttle  disaster,  the 
Mohegan  tribe  buying  a WNBA  team,  and  the  Denver  Nuggets  hosting  a Native 
American  Night. 

2003  events  are  lining  up  on  our  calendar  at  www.alterNativeVoices.org 

4)  VOICES  FROM  THE  CIRCLE 

Voices  from  the  Circle  highlights  Native  news,  music,  issues, 
entertainment  and  storytelling  from  reservations  and  urban  communities. 

The  weekly  program  is  produced  and  hosted  by  Barbara  Jersey 
(Menominee/Potawatomi)  and  Jim  DeNomie  (Bad  River  Chippewa)  at  WLUW  on 
Loyola  University. 

2/10  - 2/17:  Voices  From  The  Circle  features  Robbie  Robertson 
Boozhoo!  Posoh!  Greetings! 

This  week,  co-producers  Jim  DeNomie  and  Barbara  Jersey  present  a VOICES 
FROM  THE  CIRCLE  show  featuring  Six  Nations  Reserve's  most  famous  Native 
Son  --  Robbie  Robertson.  VOICES  will  also  play  some  Native  heart 
selections  by  Peter  Buffet  and  Peter  Kater  as  well  as  a Coyote  story  about 
"How  The  Stars  Came  To  Be,"  and  more! 

Joanne  Shenandoah  brings  us  a NY  Oneida  perspective  and  reminder  that  the 
drum  is  the  "Heartbeat." 

We  take  our  VOICES  time  canoe  back  to  the  '70's'  when  Robbie  Robertson  was 
the  driving  force  behind  the  classic  pop  group  The  Band.  Robbie  brings  us 


information  on  "The  Shape  I'm  In." 

Smokeytown  takes  us  on  the  pow  wow  highway  from  their  Menominee  home  in 
Keshena,  WI  to  the  Lac  Court  O'Reilles  Chippewa  Reservation's  Honor  The 
Earth  Pow  Wow  and  an  "Intertribal." 

Milwaukee  composer  Peter  Buffet  contributes  two  tunes  to  this  week's  show 
the  title  song  from  the  CBS  mini-series  500  Nations  and  "Enrique's 
Rebellion . " 

Mexican  Indian/Latina  Alice  Gomez  uses  her  artful  flute  to  take  us  on  a 
"Path  of  Dreams . " 

A more  contemporary  Robbie  Robertson  reminds  all  Native  Brothers  and 
Sisters  their  common  bond  is  "In  The  Blood." 

German-born  Peter  Kater  teams  up  with  a wide  variety  of  Native  performers 
on  his  new  Red  Moon  CD.  This  week,  VOICES  features  R.  Carlos  Nakai  and 
Chenoah  on  "Only  In  Your  Hands"  and  "The  Calling." 

VOICES  concludes  its  show  with  vintage  Robbie  Robertson  and  The  Band. 
Robbie  desperately  wants  his  lost  love  to  come  darken  his  doorway  once 
again  as  he  waits  for  the  second  coming  of  "Ophelia." 

Qusetions  or  suggestions?  Contact  us  at  urbaneagles@msn .org 
May  you  always  make  Grand  Entry  on  time! 

Him  DeNomie  and  Barbara  Hersey,  VOICES  FROM  THE  CIRCLE/AIROS 

5)  EARTHSONGS 

Earthsongs  is  a weekly,  hour-long  music  program  on  contemporary  music  by 
Native  artists  such  as  Robbie  Robertson,  Indigenous,  Bill  Miller,  Murray 
Porter,  loanne  Shenandoah,  and  Robert  Mirabal. 

2/13  - 2/17:  Earthsongs  features  Martha  Redbone:  Next  time  on  Earthsongs, 
music  from  Santana,  Bill  Miller,  Peter  Kater  (w/  Robert  Mirabal  and  Mary 
Youngblood),  Kashtin,  Bob  Marley  and  our  feature  artist  Martha  Redbone. 
She  has  her  own  songs  and  her  own  sound  --  but  with  the  "old  school" 
flavors  of  A1  Green,  Curtis  Mayfield,  Sly  Stone  and  Prince  --  executed  by 
a smokin'  band. 

All  this  and  plus  the  Native  Word  of  the  Day.  Details  at  www. earthsongs . 
net 

6)  OYATE  TA  0 LOW AN 

Oyate  Ta  Olowan,  Songs  of  the  People,  is  a rare  and  authentic  collection 
of  Native  American  music.  This  landmark  series  steps  off  the  beaten  trail 
traveling  to  far  places  in  order  to  introduce  you  to  talented  native 
musicians  in  their  homelands. 

7)  NATIVE  SOUNDS-NATIVE  VOICES 

Native  Sounds-Native  Voices  is  a music  service  featuring  traditional  and 
contemporary  Native  American  music.  NS-NV  is  produced  in  two  formats,  the 
National  Edition  with  host/producer  Dohn  Gregg,  Sr.  (Hopi/Inupiat)  and 
regional  producers  from  across  North  America. 

8)  NEW  LETTERS  ON  THE  AIR 

New  Letters  on  Air,  the  radio  companion  to  the  literary  quarterly  New 
Letters,  is  a half-hour  literature  program  produced  in  the  studios  of 
KCUR-FM  on  the  University  of  Missouri-Kansas  City  campus.  Every  week,  the 
program  presents  a distinguished  writer  of  fiction,  nonfiction  and  poetry 
reading  from  his  or  her  work  and  talking  with  our  host  about  the  craft  of 
writing  and  personal  inspirations 

Copyright  c.  Native  American  Public  Telecommunications,  Inc.  1995-2003 

"RE : Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Mon,  10  Feb  2003  15:39:14  -0 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy . org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

Lists  from  3im  Anderson,  OCB  Tracker  and  Whispering  Wind  are  listed  here 
for  60  days.  Each  web  site  is  listed  if  you  need  a more  complete  list. 


Date:  Thu,  19  Dec  2002  18:30:35  -0800 

From:  "csulb  powwow"  <csulb_powwow@hotmail . com> 

Sub  j : CSU  Long  Beach,  33rd  Annual  Pow  Wow 

Contacts:  (562)  985-4963, 
csulb_powwow@hotmail . com 
FAX:  (562)  985-5683 

Am.  Indian  Student  Council  and 

Vendor  Information:  (562)  985-4963  (American  Indian  preference) 

California  State  University  Long  Beach, 

33rd  Annual  Pow  Wow 
March  8th  and  9th,  2003 

The  American  Indian  Studies  Department,  American  Indian  Student  Council, 
Native  American  Alumni  and  Friends  Chapter,  the  Division  of  Student 
Services,  49er  Shops  Inc.,  and  Associated  Students  Inc.,  are  proud  to 
present . . . 

California  State  University  of  Long  Beach,  33rd  Annual  Pow  Wow 
on  March  8th  and  9th,  2003. 

The  CSULB  Pow  Wow  is  the  largest  spring  pow  wow  in  Southern  California. 
It  is  not  a fundraiser  or  benefit  pow  wow.  The  pow  wow's  primary  goal  is 
to  show  the  strong  Indian  presence  at  CSULB.  CSU  Long  Beach  has  the  unique 
distinction  of  being  located  at  Puvungna,  the  site  of  a Tongva  village. 
Puvungna  has  been  said  to  mean  both  the  "Gathering  Place"  as  well  as  the 
"Place  From  Which  All  Stems." 

We  are  privileged  to  have  a fine  head  staff  as  well  as  the  many  fine 
dancers,  singers,  and  their  families  attending  this  year's  celebration. 
This  dance  celebration  will  take  place  in  the  upper  quad,  on  the  campus  of 
CSU  Long  Beach.  The  campus  is  easily  accessible  from  the  405  freeway  or 
the  605  freeway,  and  from  Seventh  Street.  Street  address,  1250  Bellflower 
Blvd.,  Long  Beach,  California,  90840-1004. 

In  addition  to  contest  and  inter-tribal  dancing,  there  will  be  Gourd 
dancing.  Dancers,  registration  closes  at  3:00  p.m.,  Saturday  the  8th.  As 
always,  American  Indian  vendors  will  be  selling  both  traditional  and 
contemporary  American  Indian  Art.  Foods  such  as  corn  soup,  Navajo  Tacos, 
fry  bread,  and  buffalo  burgers  will  be  available  for  purchase. 

This  event  is  free.  Parking  is  readily  available  at  no  charge,  and  the 
campus  is  handicapped  accessible.  All  dancers  and  drums  are  invited  and 
the  public  is  welcomed.  We  strongly  recommend  spectators  to  bring  folding 
chairs.  For  more  information  please  contact  the  CSULB  American  Indian 
Student  Council  (562)  985-4963  or  email  csulb_powwow@hotmail.com.  Not 
responsible  for  theft,  loss,  accident,  injury  or  personal  expenses. 
Absolutely  no  alcohol  or  drugs  allowed. 

Campus  map  and  directions:  http://daf.csulb.edu/maps/index.html 
CSULB  American  Indian  Alumni  Chapter: 

http : //www. csulb. edu/ aux/alumni/chapters/americanindian/ index.html 
### 

CSU  Long  Beach,  1250  Bellflower  Blvd.,  Long  Beach,  CA,  90840-1004 

American  Indian  Artisans  and  vendors,  please  be  in  compliance  with  the 
Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Act  of  1990  (P. L. 101-644),  which  prohibits 
misrepresentation  in  marketing  of  Indian  arts  and  crafts  products  within 
the  United  States.  The  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Act  of  1990  is  a truth-in 
advertising  law.  It  is  illegal  to  offer  or  display  for  sale,  or  sell  any 
art  or  craft  product  in  a manner  that  falsely  suggests  it  is  Indian 
produced,  an  Indian  product,  or  the  product  of  a particular  Indian  tribe. 


Date:  Thursday,  Danuary  02,  2003  12:51  AM 

From:  "Klieta  Eaton  Bagwell"  <kbagwell@hiwaay . net> 

Sub j : Festival 

>To:  "Danet  Smith"  <owlstar@speakeasy . org> 


Would  you  please  place  the  following  Notice  in  Gary's  listings. 

The  Cherokee  River  Indian  Community  announces  it's  second  Annual  Spring 
Homecoming  Festival,  to  be  held  the  first  weekend  in  April  2003. 

Arrival  and  setup  day  Thursday  April  3rd. 

Festival  Friday  the  4th  thru  Sunday  the  6th.  Staff  and  Drum  will  be 
announced  as  soon  as  the  flyers  are  ready. 

We  will  be  having  some  fun  new  things;  great  door  prizes  for  dancers 
only.  Something  special  for  our  Veterans  and  Elders. 

We  wish  to  thank  all  of  you  who  came  and  made  last  year  a great  success. 

If  you  are  interested  in  Vending  or  helping  please  call  or  e-mail  Klieta 
or  Benny  at  256  292-3584,  e-mail  kbagwell@cric.org 


Date:  Tue,  14  May  2002  21:35:45  -0500 

From:  "raven  davis"  <ravenspiritwalker@msn . com> 

Sub j : Oxford  2003 

To:  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

Hello  Gary:  Please  add  this  to  NA  news 

Native  Solutions  5th  Annual  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 
April  25-27,  2003 

Northern  Host  Drum-Greywolf  singers 
Southern  Host  Drum-Buffalo  Heart 
Headman-Don  Redbear 
Headlady-TBA 
M/C-  Gary  Smith 
A/D-Buck  Tucker 

Native  American  Warrior  Society  and  Honor  Guard 
NOTE:  The  loanne  Shenandoah  Concert  has  been  postponed  till  fall. 
Contact:  Mark  or  Ruth  (256)  820-6315  or 

email  ravenspiritwalker@yahoo. com;  thunderhawk2062@yahoo.com; 

Tony  ( 256)  835-0110;  Cindy  (256)  831-9373 

All  Drums  and  Dancers  Welcome  Vendors  by  invitation  only 


Date:  Tue,  07  Han  2003  14:39:10  -0000 
From:  moheya21  <no_reply@yahoogroups . com> 

Sub j : POWWOW  INTERTRIBAL  3UNE  6,7,8 

Mailing  List:  Native  American  Chat  <nativeamericanchat3@yahoogroups . com> 

Where:  BENTON  HARBOR,  MICHIGAN  1835  LYNCH  RD 

Sponsors:  WALTER  AND  SUE  RODRIGUEZ 
VENDORS  AND  DRUMS  CONTACT:  SUE  616-849-3662 
When : DUNE  6,7,8 

Rustic  Camping,  or  Motel  10  Mmiles  away  in  St.  Doe. 

EVERYTHING  IS  FREE  FOR  VENDORS  WE  ONLY  ASK  THAT  YOU  DONATE  ITEMS  FOR 
RAFFLES. 

TO  PARTICIPATE  AND  ENTER  POWWOW  WE  ASK  THAT  YOU  BRING  A NON 
PARISHABLE  FOOD  ITEM.  THIS  WILL  GO  TO  FAMILIES  WHO  ARE  IN  NEED. 

SATURDAY  IS  A POTLUCK,  WE  ASK  THAT  YOU  BRING  A DISH  TO  PASS. 


Andersons-web.com  http: //ander sons -web . com/native_events . htm 

Updated  Download:  Updated  18  October  2002 

This  page  has  been  designed  to  help  you  find  Native  American  Events. 

We  post  information  on  Pow-Wows,  Festivals,  Rodeos,  Art  & Craft  Shows, 
Seminars  and  any  other  type  of  gathering  that  represents  the  Native 
American  Culture.  Near  the  bottom  of  this  page  we  have  our  contact 
information  and  links  to  other  sites  that  we  know  carry  information  on 
Native  gatherings.  We  hope  you  will  use  this  site  as  your  gateway  to  our 
Native  American  Culture. 

February  23,  2003:  1st  annual  Marysville  Winter  Pow  Wow 
Marysville  Youth  Civic  Center,  Marysville,  California. 

For  information  call:  530-749-6196  or  e-mail  jgraham@mjusd.kl2.ca.us 


April  24  -26,  2003:  20th  Annual  Gathering  of  Nations  Pow-Wow,  New  Mexico. 
Information  can  be  found  on  their  web  site  at: 
http: //www. gat her ingof nations . com/powwows /index. htm 

March  28  - 30,  2003:  4th  Annual  Circle  of  Friends  Pow  Wow 
in  Forest  City,  Arkansas. 

For  more  information  call  Cinda,  Frank  or  Max  Brent  at  870-295-3675 
or  e-mail:  powwow@lakewebs.net 

A word  of  advice,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  mistakes  happen!  Please  try 
to  get  in  contact  with  the  event  staff  and  verify  the  important 
information  before  leaving  for  it. 

Anderson ' s 

11372  Timber  Lane 

Brooksville,  Florida  34601 

e-mail : powwows@ander sons -web . com 


Aboriginal  Multi-Media  Society  Updated  January  24,  2003 
Aboriginal  Community  Events  Listing 
http : //www. ammsa . com/ ammsae vents . html 

February  2003 

February  11  - 14,  2003 

NATIVE  MEN'S  AND  WOMEN'S  WELLNESS  GATHERING 
Phoenix,  AZ 

Sheraton  Hotel  and  Convention  Center 
Registration  deadline:  January  30,  2003 
Pre-registration  Fee:  $220  USD  or  $350  CAD. 

Contact:  Bobbi  Herrera  (Okeymaw),  Associate  Director 
Native  Wellness  Institute,  Canada 
Phone:  (780)  585-6667 
email:  bobbi@nativewellness.com 

February  12  - March  2,  2003 

Time  Stands  Still  - World  Premiere  Theatre  Performance 
Toronto,  ON 

416-531-1402  or  416-504-7529 
February  16  & 17,  2003 

Moving  Towards  Effective  Leadership  (Workshops) 

Toronto,  ON 
41  - 598-4078 

February  18  - 20,  2003 

Partnerships  In  Success  - First  Nations  Education  Conference. 

Orillia,  ON 

(905)  768-7107  - Caitlin. 

February  19th  to  22nd,  2003 
DreamCatching  2003 

Hands-on  professional  development  opportunities  for  teachers  of 
Aboriginal  Students  in  the  areas  of  math,  science,  IT  integration,  and 
cultural  connections. 

The  Native  Access  to  Engineering  Programme  will  be  hosting  its  third 
DreamCatching  Conference 
Info.:  www.dream-catching.com 

The  Native  Access  to  Engineering  Programme 
Faculty  of  Engineering  and  Computer  Science 
Concordia  University 
1455  de  Maisonneuve  West 
Montreal,  Quebec  H3G  1M8 
Phone:  514-848-7824 


Fax:  514-848-4596 

Email : Nativeaccess@nativeaccess . com 
Website:  www.nativeaccess.com 

February  23,  2003 
Best  of  Native  Earth: 

20  years  of  Soliloquies,  Scenes,  Dances  and  Songs 

Toronto,  ON 

416-531-1402 

February  7th  - 9th,  2003 

26th  Annual  Lincoln's  Birthday  Powwow 

Simnasho  Longhouse 

Simnasho,  Oregon  USA 

Drum  Contest,  Hand  Drum  contest.  Round  Bustle  Special, 
contests  for  all  ages. 

More  info,  contact  Sandra  Greene  @ 553-1161 

February  28  - March  2,  2003 
MTSU  American  Indian  Festival  2003 
Scholarship  Support  Program 

We  invite  you  to  come  in  peace  and  join  our  celebration. 

Tennessee  Livestock  Center 
Middle  Tennessee  State  University 
Murfreesboro,  Tennessee 

Notice:  All  non-profit  American  Indian  related  organizations  are  welcome 
to  set  up  a table  for  public  relations  and  literature  distribution. 
Please  notify  powwow@mtsu.edu  to  reserve  a space  for  your  organization. 
Please  visit  our  website  at  www.mtsu.edu/~powwow 
or  email:  powwow@mtsu.edu 

Contact:  Georgia  Dennis,  MTSU  Student  Activities 
Phone:  615-898-2872 
Fax:  615-898-2873 

March  2003 

March  2 - 5,  2003 

Wellness  & Native  Men  IX  Conference 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 
Health  Promotion  Programs 
The  University  of  Oklahoma 
555  East  Constitution  Street 
Norman,  Oklahoma  73072-7820 
Phone:  (405)  325-1790 
Fax:  (405)  325-7126 
E-mail:  hpp@ou.edu 

Until  April  2004 

Honouring  the  Basket  Makers 

Woven  Lives  of  the  Musqueam,  Tsleil-Waututh, 

and  Skwxw7meshxwumixw 

The  Basket  Makers  of  three  local  First  Nations  are  honoured  in  this 
collaborative  exhibit. 

Tuesday-Sunday  10  am  - 5 pm 
Thursday  10  am  - 9 pm 
Vancouver  Museum, 

1100  Chestnut  Street, 

Vancouver,  BC  V63  339 
Phone:  (604)736.4431 
Fax:  (604)  736.5417 
Web  site:  www.vanmuseum.bc.ca 

March  9 - 13,  2003 

32  Annual  Little  NHL  Hockey  Tournament 
Sudbury,  ON 
705-865-2421  (mike) 


March  24  - 26 

4th  Annual  Aboriginal  Financial  Management  & 
Economic  Development  Forum 
Vancouver,  BC 
(416)  777-2020 

April  2003 

April  6 - 10,  2003 
Wellness  & Women  XI  Conference 
San  Diego,  California 
Health  Promotion  Programs 
The  University  of  Oklahoma 
555  East  Constitution  Street 
Norman,  Oklahoma  73072-7820 
Phone:  (405)  325-1790 
Fax:  (405)  325-7126 
E-mail:  hpp@ou.edu 

April  18,19,20,  2003 
Seventeenth  Annual 
Arizona  State  University 
Spring  Competition  Pow  Wow 
Tempe,  Arizona 
Phone:  480-965-5224 
Email:  letspowwow@asu.edu 
Web  Site:  powwow.asu.edu 

April  27  - May  3rd 

2003  National  Aboriginal  Hockey  Championships 
Akwesasne  Mohawk  Territory/Cornwall,  ON 
(613)  938-1176  ext.  21 


May  2003 

May  9-10,  2003 

23rd  Annual  Augusta  Powwow 

The  Augusta  Pow-Wow  Association 

Please  come  join  us  at  our  new  location: 

The  AUCCon  3 3 Road 

Augusta,  Georgia 

On  3 3 RD  (WATCHFORSIGNS) 

5 Miles  from  Washington  Road 
Information:  BillMedeiros  (706)771-1221 
E-Mail : krazywilly@knology . net 
Open  to  the  Public 

May  16,  17,  18  2003 

23rd  annual  American  Indian  Pow  Wow  & Arts  Festival 

DeAnza  College 

21250  Stevens  Creek  Blvd. 

Cupertino,  California  95014 
Info-Mania  Lines  408-864-TELL  (8355) 
then  the  following  extensions 
Getting  to  De  Anza-ext.  868 
What's  a Pow  Wow?-ext.  870 
General  Information-ext . 871 
Pow  Wow  Vendor  Info-ext.  872 
Pow  Wow  Entertainment-ext . 874 
Pow  Wow  Film  Festival-ext . 875 

Silas  Parker  III,  President  of  the  De  Anza  Indigenous  Club 
408-830-0125 

Web  site:  www.deanzapowwow.org 


E-mail:  DAIndigenous@yahoo.com 
May  28  - 30,  2003 

Native  Physical  Activity  & Fitness  Conference 

Tucson,  Arizona 

Health  Promotion  Programs 

The  University  of  Oklahoma 

555  East  Constitution  Street 

Norman,  Oklahoma  73072-7820 

Phone:  (405)  325-1790 

Fax:  (405)  325-7126 

E-mail:  hpp@ou.edu 

Dune  2003 

Dune  12  - 14,  2003 

Coming  Full  Circle  National  Training  Session 
and  12th  Annual  General  Meeting 

The  National  Indian  & Inuit  Community  Health  Representatives  Organization 
Travelodge  Hotel  & Convention  Centre  - Ottawa  West 
Ottawa,  ON 

For  more  information:  www.niichro.com 
Email:  judij@niichro.com 

Dune  24  - 26,  2003 
IHS  Mental  Health  Training 
Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota 
Click  here  for  more  information. 

Health  Promotion  Programs 
The  University  of  Oklahoma 
555  East  Constitution  Street 
Norman,  Oklahoma  73072-7820 
Phone:  (405)  325-1790 
Fax:  (405)  325-7126 
E-mail:  hpp@ou.edu 


August  2003 

Aug.  22-24,  2003 
20th  Annual  Kehewin  Cree  Nation 
Competition  Pow  Wow  & Handgame  Tournament 
Grand  entry  on  Friday  evening  is  7 p.m. 

Contact:  Irvin  Kehewin 
E-mail:  irvinkehewin@yahoo. ca 

October  2003 

October  10  - October  12  2003 

5th  Annual  Northern  Lights  Casino  Thanksgiving  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Prince  Albert 

Communiplex 

Prince  Albert,  Saskatchewan 

MC  Russel  Standingrock  Rockyboy,MT 

Tom  Christian  Popular, MT 

Additional  Information 

: Contact: 1-306-764-4777 

Email : nlcchampionship2k3@hotmail . com 

Website:  http://www.siga . sk.ca/NorthernLights/AboutUS.aspx 


OCB  TRACKER  Updated  February  7,  2003 
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February  19th,  2003 


American  Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce  Monthly  Meeting 
(every  third  Wednesday) 

11138  Valley  Mall 
Suite  200 
El  Monte,  CA 

Upstairs  at  the  Bank  of  America  building 

Meetings  starts  6:30  potluck  social,  7:30  call  to  order. 

Info:  (626)  442-3701  or  (714)  898-6364 

February  22nd,  2003 

Marysville  Winter  Powwow 
Marysville,  CA 
Info:  (530)749-6196 

February  22nd,  2003 

LECTURE:  Rosyln  LaPier  and  locyelyn  DesRosier  on  Blackfoot 
Traditional  Arts  and  Culture. 

2:00  p.m. 

Sprague  Auditorium 
Southwest  Museum 
234  Museum  Drive 
Los  Angeles,  CA 

Ms.  LaPier  and  Ms.  DesRosier  will  share  Blackfeet  history  and  ethnobotany 
and  the  impact  of  Walter  McCllintock' s writing  and  research  on  the 
Blackfeet  Reservation  with  Museum  visitors.  Ms.  DesRosier  is  a teacher  at 
Nizipuhwahsin  (School)  and  Ms.  LaPier  is  of  the  Piegan  Institute.  Both  are 
located  in  Browning,  Montana,  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation. 

Free  for  members  or  with  paid  Museum  admission. 

Info:  (323)  221-2164 

February  22nd,  2003 

15th  Annual  Grossmont  College  Powwow 

Student  Center 

8800  Grossmont  College  Dr. 

El  Cajon,  CA 

Head  Man:  Dr.  laquez;  Head  Woman:  Lisa  Garcia;  MC:  Randy  Edmonds; 

Host  Northern  Drum:  Whitecloud;  Host  Southern  Drum:  Red  Tipi 

Hours:  Noon  - 11pm 

Info:  Tom  Gamboa  (619)  644-7529 

February  22nd  - 23rd,  2003 

19th  Annual  Marin  Indian  Art  Show 

Marin  Center  Exhibition  Hall  & Embassy  Suites 

101  Mclnnis  Pkwy. 

San  Rafael,  CA 

Hours:  Sat  10  am  - 6 pm.  Sun  11  am  - 5 pm 

Antique  and  modern  art.  $8  adults,  children  under  16  free 

Info:  (818)  905-9299. 

February  23rd,  2003 

John  Trudell  and  Bad  Dog 
lpm  and  2:30pm 
Heritage  Court 

Autry  Museum  of  Western  Heritage 
Across  from  entrance  to  LA  Zoo 
Los  Angeles,  CA 
(323)  667-2000 


February  28th  - March  2nd,  2003 


11th  Annual  Traditional  People's  Gathering 
Crafton  Hills  College 
Yucaipa,  CA 

Hours:  Fri:  3pm-llpm,  Sat:  11am  - 11pm,  Sun:  llam-6pm 
Info:  Gloria  or  Letitia  (909)  389-3378 
email:  gfuentes@craftonhills.edu 

March  1st  - 2nd,  2003 

California  Gourd  Dance  Society  Hethuska 

Hethuska  dance  1pm  - 10pm  Sat 

Powwow  1pm  - 5pm  Sun 

Marshall  Middle  School 

Woodruff  and  Wardlow 

Long  Beach,  CA 

March  6th  - 8th,  2003 

26th  Annual  California  Conference  on  American  Indian  Education 

Marriott  Hotel 

2700  Mission  College  Blvd 

Santa  Clara,  CA 

This  year's  theme  will  be  "Language:  Pathways  to  Our  Traditions." 
Info:  Contact  Irma  Amaro-Davis  at  (530)  275-1513 
email : lifeinc2@shastalink. kl2 . ca . us . 

March  7th  - 8th,  2003 

2nd  Annual  Navajo  Rug  Auction  and  Traders'  Trunk  Show  & Sale 
Ramona  Hall 

4850  N.  Figueroa  Street 
Los  Angeles,  CA 

110  Freeway  to  Avenue  43  exit  (Southwest  Museum  exit),  follow  signs 
Southwest  Museum  to  Figueroa  Street.  Continue  on  Figueroa  Street  to 
Ramona  Hall  (Next  to  Sycamore  Grove  Park.) 

There  is  ample  free  parking  behind  the  building. 

Info  (323)  221-2164 

March  8th,  2003 

Educators'  Saturday  Seminar  on  Southern  California  Indians 
Barona  Cultural  Center 
1095  Barona  Rd. 

Lakeside,  CA 

Educators  of  all  types  are  invited  to  this  course,  which  aims  to 
increase  knowledge  of  local  Indian  history 
Info:  (619)  443-7003,  ext.  2. 

March  8th  - 9th,  2003 

33rd  Annual  Long  Beach  State  Powwow 
CSU  Long  Beach 
Long  Beach,  CA 

Head  Man:  Walter  Ahhaitty;  Head  Woman:  Natalie  Weeks; 

MC:  Roy  Tracks;  Hand  Drum  contest;  gourd  dancing  both  days 

Info:  (562)  985-4963 

email:  csulb_powwow@hotmail.com 

March  15th,  2003 

Spring  Crafts  Fair 
Sherman  Indian  High  School 
9010  Magnolia  Rd. 

Riverside,  CA 


Hours:  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Entertainment , crafts,  food,  museum  exhibits 

Info:  (909)  276-6719 

email:  lsisquoc@sihs.bia.edu 

March  19th,  2003 

American  Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce  Monthly  Meeting 
(every  third  Wednesday) 

11138  Valley  Mall 
Suite  200 
El  Monte,  CA 

Upstairs  at  the  Bank  of  America  building 

Meetings  starts  6:30  potluck  social,  7:30  call  to  order. 

Info:  (626)  442-3701  or  (714)  898-6364 

March  21st  - 23rd,  2003 

Spring  Gathering 

Location  TBA 

Palm  Springs,  CA 

Campout  and  weaving  circles. 

Sponsored  by  the  Southern  California  Indian  Basketweavers  Organization. 
Info:  Lori  Sisquoc  at  (909)  276-6719 
email:  lsisquoc@sihs.bia.edu 

March  21st  - 23rd,  2003 

Denver  March  Powwow 

Denver,  CO 

Info:  (303)934-8045 

March  23rd,  2003 

Arigon  Starr 
lpm  and  2:30pm 
Heritage  Court 

Autry  Museum  of  Western  Heritage 
Across  from  entrance  to  LA  Zoo 
Los  Angeles,  CA 
(323)  667-2000 

April  12th,  2003 

CIHA  Monthly  Powwow 
Marshall  Middle  School 
Woodruff  and  Wardlow 
Long  Beach,  CA 
Doors  open  6:30pm 
Info:  Dianna  (626)  339-4353 

April  12th  - 13th,  2003 

Fort  McDowell  Annual  Spring  Powwow 
Fort  McDowell,  AZ 
Info:  (408)965-5224 

April  16th,  2003 

American  Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce  Monthly  Meeting 
(every  third  Wednesday) 

11138  Valley  Mall 
Suite  200 
El  Monte,  CA 

Upstairs  at  the  Bank  of  America  building 

Meetings  starts  6:30  potluck  social,  7:30  call  to  order. 


Info:  (626)  442-3701  or  (714)  898-6364 


April  18th,  2003 

Intertribal  Paegent 
Auditorium 

Sherman  Indian  High  School 
9010  Magnolia  Ave 
Riverside,  CA 
Hours:  6pm  - 9pm 
Info:  (909)276-6009  x 364 

April  18th  - 20th,  2003 

ASU  Spring  Competition  Powwow 
ASU  Band  Practice  Field 
Sixth  St  & Rural  Rd 
Tempe,  AZ 

Info:  (480)  965-5224 

April  19th,  2003 

18th  Annual  Intertribal  Powwow 

Ira  Hayes  Stadium 

Sherman  Indian  High  School 

9010  Magnolia  Ave 

Riverside,  CA 

Hours:  11am  - 11pm 

Info:  (909)276-6009  x 364 

April  20th,  2003 

Red  Nations  and  Friends  5th  Annual  Powwow 
Modesto  Dunior  College 
Modesto,  CA 
Hours:  11am  - 7pm 

Info:  Eric  Anthony  Ivory  (209)575-6255 

April  24th  - 26th,  2003 

Gathering  of  Nations  Powwow 
Albuquerque,  NM 
Info:  (505)  836-2810 

April  26th,  2003 

Strawberry  Festival 
Kule  Loklo 

Point  Reyes  National  Seashore 
Point  Reyes,  CA 

Noon  to  5 p.m.  Traditional  cultural  festival  celebrating  the  first 
fruits  of  spring.  Bring  strawberries  for  blessing  ceremony  and  a 
blanket  to  sit  on. 

Info:  (415)  464-5100 

web:  http://www.nps.gov/pore 

April  27th,  2003 

Yomen:  Maidu  Spring  Ceremony 
Maidu  Interpretive  Center 
1960  Johnson  Ranch  Dr. 

Roseville,  CA 

Hours:  10  a.m.  to  3 p.m.  Dancing,  craft 

demonstrations,  walks,  tours,  and  children's  crafts  activities 
Info:  (916)  772-4242 


April  26th  - 27th,  2003 
"Big  Time"  Ohlone  Gathering 

Across  the  street  from  El  Rancho  Grande  Restraunt 
3929  Riverside  Drive 
Chino,  CA 

Info  (909)  591-3117  Fax:  (909)  548-0119 

April  27th,  2003 

Chumash  Day 

Buffs  Park 

Malibu,  CA 

PCH  at  Malibu  Canyon 

Info:  (310)  317-1364 

May  3rd  - 4th,  2003 

Mother  Earth  Gathering  and  Traditional  Inter-tribal 

Hesperia  Lake  Park 

7500  Arrowhead  Lake  Road 

Hesperia,  CA 

Daily  Gourd  Dance  sessions,  traditional  Indian  dances,  music  and  drums. 
Crafts,  food!  Visit  the  tipi  village. 

Info:  (760)  244-5488 

May  3rd  - 4th,  2003 

Cupa  Cultural  Days 
Pala  Mission 
Pala,  CA 

Info:  (760)  742-1590 

May  3rd  - 4th,  2003 

UCLA  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 
UCLA  Campus 
Los  Angeles,  CA 

Arena  Director:  Dames  Red  Eagle;  Head  Gourd:  Charlie  Cozad; 

Head  Woman  dancer:  Memory  Hayes;  Head  Man  Dancer:  Walter  Ahhaiitty; 

Host  Northern  Drum:  Eagle  Mountain;  Host  Southern  Drum:  Young  Bird 
Info:  Nora  Pulskamp  (310)  206-7513 
email:  uclaaisa@yahoo.com 

http: //www. studentgroups .ucla.edu/americanindian 
May  2nd  - 4th,  2003 

8th  Annual  California  Choctaw  Gathering 
Camp  Okihi  - Choctaw  Valley 
Bakersfield,  CA 

email  oklachahta@igalaxy.net  or  http://www.oklachahta.org 
RV  spaces  are  available  but  must  be  reserved  in  advance. 

Tent  camping  available  for  $5. 

Info:  (661)  393-6552 

May  9th  - 11th,  2003 

Stanford  Powwow 
Stanford  University 
Stanford,  CA 
Info:  (650)725-6947 


May  10th  - 11th,  2003 


9th  Annual  Northern  and  Southern  Winds  Powwow 

Athletic  field 

East  Los  Angeles  College 

1301  Avenida  Cesar  Chavez  (cross  street  Atlantic  Blvd) 

Monterey  Park,  CA 

Sponsored  by  Iron  Circle  Nation  and  M.E.X.A.  - All  drums  welcome! 

MC:  Roy  Track,  Lakota;  Hours:  11am  - 10pm  Saturday,  11am  - 6pm  Sunday. 
Grand  entry  12:30pm  both  days.  Featuring  intertribal  dancing,  indigenous 
music,  food,  arts  & crafts.  Face  painting,  and  Mother's  Day  Give-Aways! 
Bring  your  own  chairs  and  shading,  no  camping  permitted. 

Info:  Meno  Martinez,  email:  elacpowwow@hotmail.com 

May  17th  - 18th  2003 

23nd  De  Anza  College  Powwow 
De  Anza  College 
South  Quad 

21250  Stevens  Creek  Blvd. 

Cupertino,  CA  95014 

Contest  powwow,  food  booths,  craft  booths 
Info:  (408)  864-5448 

May  16th,  2003 

Medicine  Ways  Conference 
UC  Riverside 
Riverside,  CA 
Info:  (909)  787-4143 

May  17th  - 18th,  2003 

Medicine  Ways  Powwow 
Soccer  Field 
Riverside,  CA 

Hours:  11am  - 10pm  Sat,  11am  - 6pm  Sun.  Craft  booths,  food  booths 
Info:  Joel  Beutel  (909)  787-4143 
email:  ucmasa@hotmail.com 
web:  www.nasp.ucr.edu 

May  17th  - 18th,  2003 

15th  Annual  American  Indian  Culture  Days 
Balboa  Park  - Park  Blvd  and  President's  Way 
San  Diego,  CA 

Kumeyaay  Bird  Singers,  Abel  Silvas,  Bill  Neal,  Aztec  Dancers, 

Tracy  Lee  Nelson,  all  drums  welcome  at  the  powwow. 

Hours  10am  - 6pm,  both  days. 

Info:  (619)  281-5964 

May  21th,  2003 

American  Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce  Monthly  Meeting 
(every  third  Wednesday) 

11138  Valley  Mall 
Suite  200 
El  Monte,  CA 

Upstairs  at  the  Bank  of  America  building 

Meetings  starts  6:30  potluck  social,  7:30  call  to  order. 

Info:  (626)  442-3701  or  (714)  898-6364 

May  23rd  - 26th,  2003 

CIHA  Spring  Witayapi 

Armed  Forces  Joint  Training  Center 

Los  Alimitos,  CA 


Info:  Dianna  (626)  339-4353 


May  24th  - 26th,  2003 

18th  Annual  Casa  de  Fnuita  Red  Road  Powwow 

Holister,  CA 

Info:  (831)452-4404 

May  24th  - 25th,  2003 

Chumash  Intertribal  Powwow 

Oakbrook  Park  Chumash  Interpretive  Center 

3290  Lang  Ranch  Parkway 

Thousand  Oaks,CA 

Saturday  10am  to  10pm 

Sunday  10am  to  6pm 

deerclan@gte.net 

Info:  Bob  Vann  (805)492-8076 

Dune  6th  - 8th,  2003 

Standing  Bear  Powwow 
Bakersfield  City  College 
Bakersfield,  CA 

Host  Southern  Drum:  Hummingbird  Singers,  Head  Man:  Henry  Allen, 

Head  Woman:  Arlene  Allen,  MC:  Saginaw  Grant. 

Host  Motel:  Best  Western  Crystal  Palace  Inn  (800)  424-4900 
- Mention  Standing  Bear  Powwow  Admission:  4.00 
Info:  Gene  Albitre  (661)  589-8414 
email:  nahpc@bak.rr.com 

Dune  7th  - 8th,  2003 

22nd  Annual  Yuba-Sutter  Powwow 
Marysville,  CA 
Info:  (530)749-6169 

Dune  7th  - 8th,  2003 

20th  Annual  Indian  Fair 
Balboa  Park 

San  Diego  Museum  of  Man 
1350  El  Prado 
San  Diego,  CA 
Info:  (619)  239-2001 

Dune  14th  - 15th,  2003 

7th  Annual  Inter-Tribal  Powwow 
San  Luis  Rey  Mission  Grounds 
4050  Mission  Ave. 

Oceanside,  CA 

All  dancers  and  drums  welcome!  Food  booths,  arts  and  crafts  booths, 
contest  dancing,  opportunity  drawings.  Peon  games  at  dusk! 

Sponsored  by  the  San  Luis  Rey  Mission  Indian  Foundation. 

Info:  Carmen  Mojado  (760)  724-8505 
email : charlotte@slrmissionindians . org 

Dune  18th,  2003 

American  Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce  Monthly  Meeting 
(every  third  Wednesday) 

11138  Valley  Mall 
Suite  200 
El  Monte,  CA 


Upstairs  at  the  Bank  of  America  building 

Meetings  starts  6:30  potluck  social,  7:30  call  to  order. 

Info:  (626)  442-3701  or  (714)  898-6364 

Dune  28th  - 29th,  2003 

19th  Annual  Tehachapi  - Indian  Hills  Powwow 
Indian  Hills  Campground 
Tehachapi,  CA 

Arts  and  crafts,  food.  All  drums  and  dancers  are  welcome. 

Info:  (661)  822-1118 

Dune  27th  - 29th,  2003 

2003  California  Basketweavers  Gathering 

Yurok  Tribal  Lands 

off  Hwy  101 

Klamath,  CA 

Info  (530)  478-5660 

email:  ciba@ciba.org 

web:  www.ciba.org 

Dune  28th  - 29th,  2003 

4th  Annual  Big  Time 
Lake  Sonoma 
Warm  Springs,  CA 

Info:  (707)  837-8596  or  (707)  838-1774 

Duly  4th  - 6th,  2003 

Pechanga  Casino  Powwow 
Pechanga  Casino  - Activity  Field 
Temecula,  CA 
Info:  (888)  PECHANGA 

Contest  powwow,  arts  and  crafts  booths,  native  foods. 

Duly  4th  - 6th,  2003 

Three  Rivers  Powwow 
13505  S Union 
Manteca,  CA 
Info:  (209)  858-2421 

Duly  16th,  2003 

American  Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce  Monthly  Meeting 
(every  third  Wednesday) 

11138  Valley  Mall 
Suite  200 
El  Monte,  CA 

Upstairs  at  the  Bank  of  America  building 

Meetings  starts  6:30  potluck  social,  7:30  call  to  order. 

Info:  (626)  442-3701  or  (714)  898-6364 

Duly  19th  - 20th, 2003 

12th  annual  Lake  Casitas  Pow  Wow 
Lake  Casitas 

Lake  Casitas  Recreation  Area 
Ojai,  CA 

Contest  pow  wow,  all  drums  welcome,  camping,  fishing,  boating, 
M.C.Tom  Phillips.  Head  Staff  TBA 
www. gold coastf estiva Is . com 
Admission  $10  adults,  $5  children 


Info:  Dick  (805)  496-6036 


Duly  27th  - 28th,  2003 

8th  Annual  Big  Time 
Shingle  Springs  Rancheria 
Hwy  50  east  of  Sacramento 
Shingle  Springs,  CA 

Free  and  open  the  public.  Native  dancers,  vendors 
Info:  (530)  391-2540 

August  20th,  2003 

American  Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce  Monthly  Meeting 
(every  third  Wednesday) 

11138  Valley  Mall 
Suite  200 
El  Monte,  CA 

Upstairs  at  the  Bank  of  America  building 

Meetings  starts  6:30  potluck  social,  7:30  call  to  order. 

Info:  (626)  442-3701  or  (714)  898-6364 

August  22rd  - 24th,  2003 

34th  Annual  Southern  California  Indian  Center  Powwow 

Orange  County  Fairgrounds 

Fair  Drive 

Costa  Mesa,  CA 

Info:  (714)  962-6673 

email:  scicgg@indiancenter.net 

web:  http://www.indiancenter.net 

August  29th  - 31st,  2003 

Barona  Powwow 

Barona  Ball  Field,  past  Barona  Casino 
Lakeside,  CA 

Contest  dancing,  food  booths,  craft  booths,  camping 
Info:  (619)  561-5560 

September  5th  - 7th,  2003 

Sycuan  Pow  Wow 
Sycuan  Reservation 
Alpine,  CA 

Contest  dancing,  food  booths,  craft  booths,  camping 
Info:  (619)  445-7776 

September  13th  - 14th,  2003 

9th  Annual  Precious  Sunset  Pow-wow 
Recreation  Point 
Bass  Lake 
Bass  Lake,  CA 

Arts  and  crafts,  food,  hand  drum  contest,  princess  contest, 
team  dancing  contest.  Camping  available.  MC:  Wallace  Coffey 
Arena  Director:  Art  Martinez. 

Info:  (559)  855-2705;  fax:  (559)  855-2695 

September  17th,  2003 

American  Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce  Monthly  Meeting 
(every  third  Wednesday) 

11138  Valley  Mall 
Suite  200 


El  Monte,  CA 

Upstairs  at  the  Bank  of  America  building 

Meetings  starts  6:30  potluck  social,  7:30  call  to  order. 

Info:  (626)  442-3701  or  (714)  898-6364 


Whispering  Winds  Updated  18  October  2002 
A Magazine  of  American  Indian  Crafts*Material  Culture*Powwow 
http: //www. whisper ingwind . com/ 

EMAIL  us  your  dates 

For  dates  to  appear  in  Whispering  Wind  Magazine,  dates  need  to  be 
submitted  at  least  3 months  in  advance. 

Last  Update:  March  26,  2002 

These  dates  are  published  as  a public  service  and  are  gathered  from 
flyers,  emails,  phone  calls. 

Whispering  Wind  or  its  publisher  Written  Heritage,  Inc.,  are  not 
responsible  for  incorrect  dates  or  locations. 

It  is  always  a good  idea  to  contact  the  sponsoring  organization  for 
verification . 

FEBRUARY  2003 

2-16  American  Indian  Expo.  Flamingo  Travellodge,  Tucson,  AZ. 

Info:  (520)  622-4900 

22  11th  AnnualRed  Creek  Mid-winter  Festival.  Dickinson  College, 

Carlisle,  PA.  Info:  (717)  677-8026 
22  Indian  Education  Powwow.  Tualip  Community  Center,  Marysville,  WA. 

Info:  (360)  651-3400 

22  North  Carolina  School  Powwow.  Charles  R.  Eilber  Center,  Durham,  NC. 
Info:  (919)  286-3366 

MARCH  2003 

14-16  7th  Annual  Apache  Gold  Casino  Pow  Wow.  Over  $50,000  in  prize  monies 
San  Carlos  Apache  Reservation,  San  Carlos,  AZ. 

Info:  1-800-APACHE  8 ext.  3259 

21-23  39th  Annual  Florida  Indian  Hobbyist  Association  Pow  Wow. 

Fort  Pierce,  FL  at  the  St.  Lucie  County  Fairgrounds  (Midway  Road  & 

State  Road  70).  Traders  (by  invitational  only). 

Info:  Chuck  Haythorn,  Pow  Wow  Chairman  at  561-622-0789 
or  email  webmaster@fiha.org. 

21-23  Denver  March  Powwow.  Denver,  CO.  Info:  (303)  934-8045 
28-30  Hozhoni  Days  Pow  Wow.  Fort  Lewis  College.  Miller  Student  Building, 
Durango,  CO.  Info:  970.247.7221 

28  Indian  Education  Powwow.  Tualip  Community  Center,  Marysville,  WA. 

Info:  (360)  651-3400 

28-30  Fourth  Annual  Circle  of  Friends  Powwow,  Wiley  T.  lones  Fairgrounds, 
Forrest  City,  AR.  Info:  (870)  295-3275. 
email:  powwow@lakewebs.net 

http : //www. geocities . com/just a littleotter/CircleofFriendsPowwow. html 
APRIL  2003 

11-13  Aquini's  Native  American  8th  Annual  Spring  Powwow.  Rice  Pavilion, 
Gulfport,  MS.  Info:  (228)  826-5271 

24- 26  20th  Gathering  of  Nations.  The  Pitt,  Albuquerque,  NM. 

Info:  (505)  836-2810 

25- 27  Mantle  Rock  Pow  Wow.  Crittenden  Co  Fairgrounds,  Marion,  Ky. 

Info:  sbckamamal@aol.com 

MAY  2003 

10  The  Clinton  Service  Unit  Youth  Powwow.  Clinton  Indian  Hospital  Grounds 
Clinton,  OK.  Info:  Gladys  or  Tracy  (59\80)  323-2884 
or  gladys.nowlin@mail.ihs.gov 


17- 18  Fort  Defiance  Powwow.  Info:  Karen  or  Kelly  @ Defiance  Tourism  Bureau 
1-800-686-4382  for  vendor  info  and  visitor  info. 

Memorial  Day  Weekend  - Giveswater  Service  Club  Annual  Dance, 

Info:  Oliver  Littlecook  @ (580)762-5909 

IIULY  2003 

18- 19-20  white  Buffalo  Society  Pow  Wow.  The  Gaston  Fairgrounds  in  Indiana 
for  information  contact  mohrman@wesnet.com 

SEPTEMBER  2003 

17-20  First  Annual  Miss  Indian  Rodeo  America  Pageant.  Oklahoma  City  OK, 

CDIB  card  required,  www.  rodeobest.com/aipc  Email 

Contact:  National  Director,  Deborah  Robertson  rodeobest@aol.com 


Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors: 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Floop: 

Bravesheart,  ErthAvengr,  Gary  Smith,  Carter  Camp,  lames  Starkey, 
Brigitte  Thimiakis,  Janet  Smith,  Johnny  Rustywire,  Debbie  Sanders, 
CSU  Long  Beach  Powow  Committee,  Klieta  Eaton  Bagwell,  Raven  Davis 
Kathleen  Burgess,  Carol/Thundering  Drums,  Kevin  Souto 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Tue  Feb  18  21:51:46  2003 

Date:  19  Feb  2003  00:12:13  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanewsll.008 


WOTANGING  IKCHE  --  Lakota  --  Common  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  --  Together  We  Are  Talking 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh  --  Navajo  Nation  -- 

What's  Happening  among  The  People  News 
Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  --  People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
Hi'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 

Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2003  nanews.org 

==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
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Mvskogee  hotvlle-hvssi/wind  moon 
Potawatomi  mnokesis/moon  of  rabbit  conception 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Frostys  Amerindian,  Iron  Natives  and  ndn-aim 

Mailing  Lists;  Newsgroup:  alt. native;  UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


Much  more  happens  in  Indian 
Country  than  is  reported  in 
this  weekly  newsletter.  For 
For  daily  updates  & events 
go  http://www.owlstar.com/ 
dailyheadlines . htm 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + + __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 

| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | | Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 


| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

[ one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

j rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  j 

I eventually  Indians  will  be  j 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  j 
| government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"| 

+__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __+ 

This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


gone  forever 

* Of  the  300  original  Native 
languages  in  North  America, 
only  175  exist  today. 

* 125  of  these  are  no  longer 
learned  by  children. 

* 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; 
when  they  die,  their  language 
will  disappear. 

* Without  action,  only  20 
languages  will  survive  the  next 
50  years. 

Source:  Indigenous  Language 
Institute 

http://www.indigenous-language.org 


Our  elders  talk  about  the  spiritual  battle  that's  been  going  on  for 
a long  time.  Industrialization  has  always  wanted  to  control  the  land, 
control  the  people.  That's  going  on  today." 

I believe  that  globalization  is  part  of  that.  Globalization  places  no 
value  in  people,  no  value  in  religious  and  spiritual  principles,  no 
value  in  the  protection  of  the  commons.  Spiritual  values  tie  us  to  the 
importance  of  protecting  the  Mother  Earth,  the  plants,  all  animate  and 
inanimate  things." 

When  we  lose  that  understanding,  industry,  development, and  globalization 
can  do  what  they  want  to  do,  because  there  are  no  values  behind  their 
structures.  Globalization  has  created  a system  of  corporate  ownership 
above  the  importance  of  plants,  living  things,  and  humans." 

_ Tom  Goldtooth,  National  Director,  Indigenous  Environmental  Network 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

i i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

! to  the  democratic  principles  f 
[ of  the  Republic  [ 

i and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
j borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

| Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  | 

| so  that  my  forefathers  j 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  _+ 


[ Journey 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


This  week  we  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  an  interview  with  Chief  of 
Woodstock  First  Nation,  3eff  Tomah.  During  the  interview  he  expressed  the 
frustration  he  has  experienced  fighting  the  overt  greed  of  the  non-native 
people  and  their  government.  He  has  little  use  for  Indian  Affairs  and 
with  good  reason.  The  very  institution  that  is  supposed  to  uphold  First 
Nation  treaty  rights  has  created  some  of  the  most  intrusive  violations, 
particularly  where  harvesting  of  lumber,  fish  and  other  resources  are 
concerned . 


An  article  in  this  issue  brings  even  more  focus  to  this  problem. 
"Disgruntlement  over  Resource  use  on  Treaty  Lands"  By  Wes  Godin  of  the 
Kenora  Miner  and  News  speaks  of  the  growing  support  for  both  the  Grassy 
Narrows  blockade  and  Grand  Council  Treaty  3's  fight  against  the  Ontario 
government's  forest  management  practices.  Most  readers  are  familiar  with 
the  heinous  acts  by  the  Department  of  Fisheries  against  Burnt  Church  and 
other  Mi ' kmaq  for  daring  to  exercise  their  treaty  rights  and  fish.  If  you 
wish  to  witness  a Native  boat  being  rammed  go  to  either 
http : //www . owlstar . com/who_will_sing_for_us . htm  or 
http : //www. winter count . org 

The  Cobell  Trust  case  against  the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior  would  make 
a bad  movie  if  it  weren't  for  the  fact  it  is  all  true.  A high  ranking 
federal  director.  Secretary  of  Interior  Norton,  has  been  found  in  contempt 
for  mismanagement  of  billions  of  trust  fund  dollars.  In  a show  of  spite 
she  has  withheld  royalty  checks.  Her  Director  of  the  BIA  resigned,  then 
admitted  he  had  destroyed  records  crucial  to  the  case.  If  this  were  not 
all  fact  you  couldn't  sell  the  damn  script  to  a Hollywood  agent. 


How  can  anyone  witness  the  above  and  not  conclude  there  is  a huge  chasm 
between  the  spoken  promise  from  Ottawa  or  Washington  and  the  actions 
against  our  people?  You  cannot.  You  also  have  to  conclude  it  is 
deliberate. 


We  pray  for  our  future  generations.  We  cannot,  we  must  not,  we  dare  not 
remain  silent  if  those  prayers  are  to  have  meaning. 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168 

('  - ')  Marietta,  GA  30008, 

===w=w=== 


gars@nanews . org 
gars@speakeasy .org 
U.S. A.  gars@olagrande . net 

gars@sdf.lonestar.org 


News  of  the  people  featured 

George  Sebastian  Williams  Sr. 

Crossings 

Treaties: 

Ties  that  bound  only  One  Side 
UKB  Attorney  General  issues 
Voting  Issue  Opinion 
Talks  continue  on  Klamath 
Tribes'  Land  Issues 
Samish/City  pledge  to  loin  Forces 
Are  Navajos  receiving  Gas, 

Oil  Royalty  Checks? 
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Tulalip  tribal  elder  is  mourned 

Williams  was  a tribal  chairman,  board  member 

By  Kate  Reardon 

Herald  Writer 

February  12,  2003 

TULALIP  - To  many,  Tulalip  tribal  elder  George  Sebastian  Williams  Sr.  was 
more  than  a great  leader. 

He  was  a good  listener  who  practiced  what  he  preached.  He  cared  about 
his  fellow  tribal  members.  And  he  helped  lay  the  foundation  that  has 
allowed  the  tribes  to  excel. 

Williams  died  at  his  home  on  the  Tulalip  Reservation  Sunday  after  a long 
battle  with  prostate  and  bone  cancer.  He  was  76. 

He  committed  portions  of  more  than  four  decades  of  his  life,  about  30 
years  total,  to  tribal  governmental  affairs,  starting  in  1949  and  ending 
in  1983.  He  served  as  tribal  chairman  for  20  of  those  years  and  the  rest 
as  a board  member. 

He  lobbied  Congress  and  worked  to  find  solutions  to  problems  on  the 
reservation  at  the  local,  state  and  national  levels. 

Tribal  Chairman  Herman  Williams  said  the  tribe  has  seen  a great  loss. 

"The  most  precious  legacy  is  the  foundation  he  helped  lay  for  future 
chairmen  and  boards,"  he  said.  "Without  that,  we  could  be  floundering 
around  like  a lot  of  other  tribes  are  now.  With  that  foundation,  we're 
setting  the  pace  in  Indian  Country." 

George  Williams  was  instrumental  in  getting  more  land  for  the  tribe  so 
it  could  rebuild  its  reservation,  said  his  daughter,  Carol  A.  Williams 
Hunter,  judge  magistrate  for  the  tribe. 

He  was  also  a family  man. 

"I  learned  so  much  from  my  father,"  the  55-year-old  Williams  Hunter  said 
Tuesday.  "We  used  to  camp  on  the  beach.  That's  where  we  learned  to  respect 
Mother  Earth  and  the  salmon  and  what  the  creator  has  given  us." 

Williams  also  comes  from  a long  line  of  tribal  leaders.  His  father, 
Sebastian  Williams,  and  five  other  men  wrote  the  tribal  constitution. 

"I  watched  my  father  lead  our  people  to  where  we  are  today,"  his 
daughter  said.  "They  were  the  forerunners  for  our  people  fighting  for  our 
treaty  rights  and  who  we  were  as  a sovereign  nation." 

Daughter  Valerie  Finkbonner,  48,  said  her  father  enjoyed  meeting  people. 

"He  was  very  friendly,  warm  and  kind,"  she  said.  "I  can't  describe  his 
love  for  everybody  out  here." 

Williams  inspired  many,  including  Mel  Sheldon,  board  of  director  serving 
as  tribal  treasurer  and  business  chairman. 

"He  had  this  wonderful  capacity  to  help  everyone  strive  to  another 
level,"  Sheldon  said.  "He  helped  this  tribe  grow  leaders." 

Williams  had  vision. 

"The  Tulalips  today  would  not  be  here  if  it  wouldn't  have  been  for  the 
likes  of  George  Williams  and  of  course  other  board  of  directors,"  Sheldon 


said . 

Many  might  remember  Williams  in  his  other  role,  a worker  at  the  Tulalip 
Landfill . 

"After  serving  his  people  for  many  years,  he  worked  at  our  garbage  dump 
and  found  another  capacity  to  serve  people  in  that  humble  capacity," 
Sheldon  said.  "The  true  meaning  of  serving  people  covers  a wide  array  of 
activities . " 

He  will  be  missed  by  many. 

"I  don't  know  anybody  who  didn't  go  to  daddy  for  his  wisdom,  strength 
and  understanding,"  Williams  Hunter  said. 

Reporter  Kate  Reardon: 

425-339-3455  or  reardon@heraldnet . com . 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Daily  Herald  Co.,  Everett,  Wash. 
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February  12,  2003 

Sioux  Ann  Titus 

PINE  RIDGE  - Sioux  Ann  Titus,  18,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Thursday,  Feb.  6, 
2003,  as  the  result  of  an  automobile  accident  near  Pine  Ridge. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  today  at  Billy  Mills  Hall  in  Pine 
Ridge . 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Thursday,  Feb.  23,  at  Billy  Mills  Hall,  with 
the  Rev.  Leon  Matthews  officiating. 

Burial  will  follow  at  Holy  Cross  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

February  13,  2003 

H.  Isabelle  Witt 

WANBLEE  - H.  Isabelle  Witt,  81,  Wanblee,  died  Friday,  Feb.  7,  2003,  in 
Kadoka . 

Survivors  include  four  sons,  Wilbur  Witt,  Kyle,  Leon  Grass  and  Donroy 
Martinez,  both  of  Wounded  Knee,  and  Darnell  Martinez,  Arizona;  two 
daughters,  Darlene  Martinez,  Billings,  Mont.,  and  Theresa  Martinez,  Sioux 
Falls;  and  numerous  grandchildren . 

A one-night  wake  was  Tuesday,  Feb.  11,  in  Wanblee. 

Services  were  Wednesday,  Feb.  12,  at  Crazy  Horse  School  in  Wanblee,  with 
the  Rev.  Daniel  Makes  Good  officiating. 

Burial  was  at  Grace  Cemetery  in  Tuthill. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  was  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Crystal  E.  Little 

OGLALA  - Crystal  E.  Little,  19,  Oglala,  died  Tuesday,  Feb.  4,  2003,  in 
Oakland,  Calif.,  as  the  result  of  an  automobile  accident. 

Survivors  include  her  mother,  Esther  Sisto,  San  Pablo,  Calif.;  her 
grandmother,  Lucy  Little,  Red  Shirt;  and  two  brothers,  Chaske  Little, 

Santa  Fe,  N.M.,  and  Charles  Little,  Rapid  City. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Friday,  Feb.  14,  at  Brother  Rene 
Church  Hall  in  Oglala. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Feb.  15,  at  the  church  hall,  with 
the  Rev.  Chris  Primo  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Bernard  Cemetery  in  Red  Shirt. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Sioux  Ann  Titus 

PINE  RIDGE  - Sioux  Ann  Titus,  18,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Thursday,  Feb.  6, 
2003,  in  Pine  Ridge  as  a result  of  an  automobile  accident. 


Survivors  include  her  parents,  Don  Titus  Sr.  and  Martha  Titus,  Pine 
Ridge;  her  foster  parents,  Alvin  and  Joyce  Fisherman,  Pine  Ridge;  two 
brothers,  Don  Titus  Jr.  and  Richard  Red  Bear,  both  of  Pine  Ridge;  four 
adopted  brothers,  Frank  Goings  Jr.,  Cecil  Goings,  Dan  Titus  Jr.  and 
Leonard  Fisherman,  all  of  Pine  Ridge;  two  sisters,  Frances  Titus  and  Donna 
Titus,  Pine  Ridge;  and  two  adopted  sisters,  Monica  Titus  and  Carrie  Titus, 
both  of  Pine  Ridge. 

A two-night  wake  was  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  today  at  Billy  Mills  Flail  in  Pine  Ridge,  with 
the  Rev.  Leon  Matthews  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Holy  Cross  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

February  15,  2003 

Anthony  Joseph  Hollow  Horn  Bear 

RAPID  CITY  - Anthony  Joseph  Hollow  Horn  Bear,  57,  of  Rapid  City,  died 
Wednesday,  February  12,  2003,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Marlene  Hollow  Horn  Bear  of  Rapid  City;  one 
son,  John  Hollow  Horn  Bear  of  Rapid  City;  one  daughter,  Toni  Hollow  Horn 
Bear,  her  husband  Dan  and  their  children  Isaac  and  Gabrielle  Hollow  Horn 
Bear  of  Sacramento,  CA;  his  mother,  Dorothy  Wright  of  Rosebud;  three 
sisters,  Bernadette  Moore,  Luellen  Wright  and  Karen  Marshall,  all  of 
Rosebud;  six  stepdaughters,  Clara  Eagle  Tail  of  Rapid  City,  Celeste 
McCormack  of  Jamaica,  NY,  Jayette  Hull  of  Wagner,  Denise  Wiyaka  of  Madison, 
WI,  Denielle  McNiel  of  Lake  Andes,  and  Gail  McBride  of  Wagner;  one  stepson, 
Allen  McBride  of  Sacramento,  CA. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Raymond  Hollow  Horn  Bear. 

Visitation  will  be  from  3 p.m.  to  7 p.m.  on  Monday,  February  17,  2003, 
at  Kirk  Funeral  Home  in  Rapid  City,  with  a prayer  service  at  7 p.m. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on  Tuesday,  February  18,  at  the  funeral  home, 
with  Fr.  Bryan  Sorensen  officiating. 

Burial  will  follow  at  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery  near  Sturgis,  with 
full  military  honors. 

February  18,  2003 

Emma  Lame 

PINE  RIDGE  - Emma  Lame,  91,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Sunday,  Feb.  16,  2003,  at 
Pine  Ridge  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Richard  Broken  Nose  and  Ted  Lame  Sr.,  both 
of  No.  4 Community,  Pine  Ridge;  three  daughters,  Mary  Broken  Nose  and 
Ethelene  Lame,  both  of  Pine  Ridge,  and  Carrie  Antoine,  Chino  Valley,  Ariz. 

; 35  grandchildren;  64  great-grandchildren;  and  42  great-great- 
grandchildren  . 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Thursday,  Feb.  20,  at  Billy  Mills 
Hall  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Feb.  22,  at  Billy  Mills  Hall,  with 
the  Rev.  Steve  Sanford  officiating.  Richard  Broken  Nose  will  officiate 
over  traditional  Lakota  services. 

Burial  will  be  at  Holy  Rosary  Mission  Cemetery  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Rapid  City  Journal. 

February  16,  2003 

Mrs.  Rosita  Cachora  Collins 

Mrs.  Rosita  Cachora  Collins,  85,  passed  away  February  12,  2003  at 
Phoenix  Indian  Hospital,  in  Phoenix,  Arizona.  She  was  born  March  7,  1917, 
in  Ft.  Yuma,  Arizona,  Quechan  Nation.  She  worked  as  a Home  Maker  and 
attended  the  Nazarene  Church.  Rosita  was  Revered  Elder  of  the  Quechan 
Nation . 

She  is  survived  by  her  son,  Amil  Pedro  and  wife  Anne  of  Youngtown, 
Arizona;  daughters,  Lolita  Bell  of  Laveen,  Arizona,  Georgianna  Collins  of 


Laveen,  Arizona;  three  grandchildren  and  one  great  grandchild;  many  nieces, 
nephews  and  cousins. 

Rosita  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Benjamin  Collins  and  one 
daughter,  Viola  Pedro. 

Visitation  will  be  at  Ft.  Yuma  Quechan  Indian  Reservation  Big  House, 
Monday,  February  17,  2003  beginning  at  5:00  P.M. 

Cremation  services  are  to  follow,  Tuesday,  February  18,  2003  at 
5:00  A.M.,  at  the  Ft.  Yuma  Quechan  Indian  Reservation  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  will  be:  Amil  Pedro,  Douglas  Osborne,  Norman  Osborne,  Gorden 
Osborne,  Kenneth  Billy  and  Lorey  Cachora. 

Honorary  Bearers  will  be  friends  and  relatives. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Yuma  Sun, 

Sun  Freedom  Newspapers  of  Southwestern  Arizona. 

February  13,  2003 

Geneva  Creekkiller 

Geneva  Creekkiller  of  Eucha  died  Saturday,  Feb.  8,  2003,  at  Monroe  Manor 
in  lay  after  months  of  illness.  She  was  82. 

Creekkiller  was  born  Ian.  6,  1921,  in  lay  to  lackson  Buzzard  and  Sara 
(Smoke)  Buzzard. 

She  lived  in  the  Eucha  area  all  of  her  life. 

She  was  a homemaker  and  a member  of  Hillside  Baptist  Church. 

She  was  married  to  Homer  Creekkiller.  He  preceded  her  in  death. 

Survivors  include  one  daughter  and  her  husband,  Virginia  and  Wallace 
lumper;  four  grandchildren,  Harvey  Creekkiller,  of  the  home,  lunior 
lumper,  Roger  lumper  and  Carol  Brock,  all  of  lay,  and  three  great  - 
-grandchildren . 

Services  will  be  2 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Hillside  Baptist  Church  with  the  Rev. 
Larry  Kingfisher  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  Hillside  Cemetery. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  6 to  8 p.m.  today  at  Worley- 
Luginbuel  Funeral  Home  in  lay. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Miami  News-Record. 

February  11,  2003 

Francetta  Warrior  Stubblefield 

Funeral  services  for  Francetta  Warrior  Stubblefield  are  scheduled  for 
1 p.m.,  Wednesday  at  Thomas  Town  Baptist  Church  in  Sasawka. 

Rev.  Famous  Cochran  is  set  to  officiate. 

Internment  will  follow  at  Thomas  Town  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of 
Stout-Phillips  Funeral  Home. 

Stubblefield  died  Wednesday,  Feb.  5 at  her  home  in  Sasakwa  following  a 
lengthy  illness.  She  was  born  Aug.  27,  1953  in  Seminole  to  Herman 
Warrior  and  Bertha  Thurman  Warrior. 

She  was  reared  in  Seminole  County  and  received  her  education  at  New 
Model  Elementary  and  graduated  from  Sasakawa  High  School.  Following 
graduation,  she  attended  Oklahoma  State  Tech  and  graduated  in  1975. 

She  married  Melvin  Stubblefield  Sr.  in  Omaha,  Neb.  and  he  preceded  her 
in  death  Aug.  20,  2002. 

Stubblefield  worked  for  AT&T  and  later  as  a teacher's  aide  in  Nebraska 
until  her  illness.  She  then  returned  to  Oklahoma  with  her  family.  She 
was  a lifelong  member  of  Thomas  Town  Baptist  Church  where  she  was 
baptized  at  an  early  age. 

She  is  survived  by  son,  Kaylum  Stubblefield  of  the  home;  stepson, 

Melvin  Stubblefield,  3r.,  Omaha,  Neb.;  two  grandchildren;  sister,  Dan 
Warrior  of  Sasakawa;  brothers  Kenneth  Warrior,  Russell  Warrior  and  Kerry 
Warrior . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents  and  one  brother. 

Pallbearers  will  be  L.B.  Garfield,  Dohnny  Glasm,  Wellington  Dindy  Dr., 
Rudolph  Garfield,  Tommy  Olden,  and  Mainard  Roberts.  Honorary  pallbearers 
will  be  Wallace  Thurman,  D.B.  Thurman,  Dames  Thurman,  and  Calvin  Harjo. 

Flower  girls  will  be  Linda  Dames,  Dezeree  Bradshaw,  Lula  Samilton, 


lerena  Guess,  Marilyn  Gueint.  Honorary  flower  girls  will  be  Francis 
Woodfork,  Mary  Lee  Taylor  and  Maxcine  Thurman. 

Fred  Harjo 

Funeral  services  for  Sasakwa  resident  Fred  Sonny  Harjo  were  held  at  2 
p.m.  today  at  the  Spring  Baptist  Church  in  Sasakwa.  Revs.  Fred  Moppin  and 
Eugene  Harjo  officiated  the  services. 

Interment  followed  at  the  Harjo  Family  Cemetery  in  Sa-sakwa,  under  the 
direction  of  Stout-Phillips  Funeral  Home  of  Wewoka. 

Harjo  died  Saturday,  Feb.  8,  2003  at  the  age  of  79. 

He  was  born  to  Fouscharjoe  and  Mandy  (Fixico)  Harjo  on  March  15,  1923 
in  Sasakwa.  Harjo' s lost  his  parents  at  an  early  age,  and  he  was  raised 
by  his  foster  parents,  Willie  and  Amey  Palmer. 

He  was  a lifelong  resident  of  Seminole  County,  and  attended  school  at 
Sasakwa . 

Harjo  was  a member  of  the  Spring  Baptist  Church  in  Sasakwa. 

He  married  Ida  Harjo  on  May  17,  1945,  and  she  preceded  him  in  death  on 
Oct.  7,  1989. 

Harjo  was  a veteran  of  World  War  II,  and  worked  in  housekeeping  at 
Valley  View  Hospital  in  Ada  for  26  years  prior  to  his  retirement  in  1993. 

Harjo  is  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife;  his  parents;  his  foster 
parents;  one  daughter,  Mandy  Harjo;  one  brother,  Homer  Lee  Harjo;  and 
one  sister,  Sylba  Walker. 

He  is  survived  by  his  daughters,  Martha  lane  Harjo,  Sasakwa,  Frankie 
Coley  and  Shawna  Groves,  both  of  Wewoka,  and  Laurie  Owl,  Seminole;  his 
brothers.  Rev.  Eugene  Harjo  and  John  Robert  Harjo;  seven  grandchildren; 
and  three  greatgrandchildren. 

Pallbearers  were  Tommy  Cunningham,  Colton  Coley,  Micah  Tarkington,  Don 
Branscum,  Steve  Dail,  and  Cecil  Moon. 

The  Seminole  Producer/Copyright  c.  1999-2000  Arizona  Newspapers  Assn. 

February  12,  2003 

Roy  Ambrose  Begaye 
Feb.  4,  1958  - Feb.  8,  2003 

Roy  Ambrose  Begaye,  45,  of  Shiprock,  passed  away  Saturday,  Feb.  8,  2003 
at  his  home.  He  was  born  Feb.  4,  1958,  to  Ambrose  and  Mary  Begaye. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  5 to  7 p.m.,  today,  Wednesday,  Feb.  12, 
2003,  at  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home.  Funeral  services  will  be 
held  at  10  a.m.,  Thursday,  Feb.  13,  2003,  at  First  Baptist  Church  in 
Shiprock. 

Arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  of 
Farmington,  (505)  325-8688. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  MediaNews  Group,  Inc . /Farmington,  NM. 

February  11,  2003 
Myron  Denetdale 

TOHATCHI  - Services  for  Myron  Denetdale,  81,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Wednesday,  Feb.  12  at  Naschitti  Christian  Reformed  Church.  Pastor  Phillip 
Destea  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Naschitti  Community  Cemetery 
Denetdale  died  Feb.  7 in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Dec.  14,  1921  in  Naschitti 
into  the  Red  Running  into  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water  People 
Clan . 

Denetdale  attended  Tohatchi  Boarding  School,  Rehoboth  Christian  School 
and  Albuquerque  Indian  School.  He  was  employed  with  Rockwell 
International,  and  was  a member  of  the  National  Republican  Party  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Indian  Club.  His  hobbies  included  jewelry  making,  watching 
basketball  and  football  games. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Virginia  Denetdale  of  Tohatchi;  daughter, 
Yvonne  Denetdale  of  Tohatchi;  brothers,  Harrison  Yazhe  of  Naschitti, 
Ernest  Yazhe  of  Nageezi,  Herbert  Yazzie  of  Gallup  and  Albert  Yazhe  of 


Farmington;  and  sisters,  Ethel  Yazhe  of  Window  Rock,  Marie  R.  Begay  and 
Evelyn  Billy  of  Naschitti. 

Denetdale  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Elsie  Bell  and 
Bizazidesni  Denetdale;  brother,  Silas  Yazhe  and  Andrew  YazzieAndrew 
Yazzie  and  sister,  Ella  Eagleman. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Benjamin  Billy,  Dennison  Billy,  Roger  Billy,  Robert 
Lee  Dr.,  Gregory  Lee  and  Perry  Yellowhair. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  the  family  residence,  Tohatchi. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Hugh  M.  Plummer 

COYOTE  CANYON  - Services  for  Hugh  Plummer,  81,  were  held  at  10  a.m., 
Saturday,  Feb.  8 at  the  Christian  Reformed  Church,  Tohatchi.  Rev.  Milton 
Shirleson  officiated.  Burial  followed  at  Tohatchi  Community  Cemtery. 

Plummer  died  Feb.  4 in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  Feb.  2,  1922  in  Coyote 
Canyon . 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Marie  E.  Plummer  of  Coyote  Canyon;  sons, 

Wayne  T.  Plummer  of  Window  Rock,  Victor  Plummer  and  Robert  Plummer  both  of 
Shiprock;  daughters,  Corrina  Goodman  of  Farmington,  Gladys  Silversmith  of 
Tohatchi,  Henrietta  Lucero  of  Rio  Rancho  and  Yvonne  Plummer  of  Gallup; 
stepchildren  Martha  Lahti,  Lucinda  Clark,  E.T.  Largo,  Dudy  Casaus, 

Claudette  Torres  and  Dimmie  Largo;  brothers,  Richard  Plummer  and  Herman 
Plummer  of  Coyote  Canyon,  Marshall  Plummer  of  Farmington,  Abe  Plummer  of 
Tsaile,  Ariz.  and  Ned  Plummer  Dr.  of  Naschitti;  sisters,  Sena  P.  Clark  and 
Alice  Barber  of  Coyote  Canyon,  Rita  Dazzie  of  Yah  Ta  Hey  and  Pearl  Begay 
of  Tohatchi;  25  grandchildren  and  31  great-grandchildren . 

Plummer  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  son,  Hugh  Plummer  Dr.; 
daughters,  Penni  Plummer-Goodman  and  Debbie  Plummer-Tso;  sister,  Marlene 
Plummer  and  brothers,  Harold  Plummer  and  Edward  0.  Plummer. 

February  12,  2003 

Roselyn  Lynn  Yazzie 

KLAGETOH,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Roselyn  Yazzie,  39,  will  be  held  at  10  a. 
m.,  Friday,  Feb.  14  at  Klagetoh  Catholic  Church.  Burial  will  follow  at 
Klagetoh  Community  Cemetery. 

Yazzie  died  Feb.  8 in  Phoenix.  She  was  born  May  5,  1964  in  Ganado,  Ariz. 
into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Salt  People  Clan. 

Yazzie  attended  Wide  Ruins  Boarding  School,  Aneth,  Utah.  Her  hobbies 
included  riding  horses,  drawing  and  traveling. 

Survivors  include  her  daughters,  Carmelita  Yazzie  and  Lucita  Yazzie; 
parents.  Rose  Bonnie  and  Dames  Yazzie  Sr.;  brothers,  Ted 

Bonnie  Dr.,  Leon  Dones  of  Wide  Ruins  and  Dames  B.  Yazzie  Dr.  of 
Klagetoh;  sisters,  Beverline  Bonnie,  Bonita  Bonnie,  Docelyn 

Bonnie  of  Wide  Ruins,  Orlene  Yazzie,  Darlene  Yazzie  and  Arlene  Yazzie  of 
Klagtetoh;  grandmother,  Maggie  Yazzie  and  one  grandchild. 

Yazzie  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  brother  Sammuel  Bonnie. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Klagetoh  Chapter  House. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

February  14,  2003 
Leonard  N.  Hunt 

HOLBROOK,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Leonard  Hunt,  52,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Saturday,  Feb.  15  at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel.  Pastor  Scott  Tafoya  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Sunset  Memorial  Park. 

Hunt  died  Feb.  11  at  Holbrook.  He  was  born  March  21,  1950  in  Gallup  into 
the  Satl  People  Clan  for  the  Meadow  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Virgil  Hunt  and  Riley  Yazzie  both  of  Bread 
Springs;  and  sisters,  Clara  Bernal  Kilburn  of  Gamerco,  Christine  Charley, 
Carol  Yazzie  and  Rosemary  Yazzie  all  of  Gallup. 

Hunt  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Caroline  Hunt  and  Warren 
Yazzie;  brothers,  Donald  Yazzie  and  Derry  Yazzie;  grandparents,  Agnes  and 


Billy  Long. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Roland  Bernal,  Arnold  Doe,  Larry  Livingston  Dr., 
Anthony  Mike,  Andy  Patterson  and  Wilfred  L.  Tom. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Eric  Begay 

GALLUP  - Services  for  Eric  Begay,  31.  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.,  Saturday, 
Feb.  15  at  Grace  Navajo  Bpatist  Church,  Gallup. 

Pastor  Ted  Farris  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Gallup  City 
Cemetery. 

Begay  died  April  10  in  Pinedale.  Fie  was  born  April  08,  1971  in  Gallup 
into  the  Meadow  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan. 

Begay  attended  Gallup  High  School.  Fie  worked  for  Gallup  McKinley  County 
School  at  Gallup  Dunior  High  School,  Giants  Station,  eastside  of  town  and 
Cal-Mart  food  Store.  His  hobbies  included  fishing  and  traveling. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Magdalene  Begay  of  Gallup;  sons,  Christian  S 
Begay  of  Gallup;  daughers.  Amber  T.  Begay  and  Alyssa  Dames  of  Gallup; 
parents,  Ernest  Begay  of  Chinle,  Ariz.;  brothers,  Ervin  Begay  , Eitol 
Billie  and  Chicago  of  Tuners  and  sisters,  Arlene  Begay  and  Aretha  Begay 
both  of  Tiwn  Buttes. 

Begay  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Angella  Billie  Begay  and 
grandparents,  Mary  and  Dack  Billie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Ervin  Begay,  Robertson  Chee,  Elliot  Yazzie,  Errol 
Billie,  Tommy  Nelson  Dr.  and  T.  D.  Woods. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Grace  Navajo  Baptist  Church. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Paul  A.  Natonabah 

FORT  DEFIANCE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Paul  Natonabah,  61,  will  be 
announced  at  a later  date. 

Natonabah  died  Feb.  12  in  Flagstaff.  Fie  was  born  Nov.  8,  1941  in  Fort 
Defiance  into  the  Red  Running  into  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Tangle 
People  Clan. 

A family  meeting  will  be  held  at  6:30  p.m.,  Saturday,  at  Good  Shephard 
Mission,  Fort  Defiance. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Gallup  Independent. 

February  15,  2003 
Richard  Charles  Crow,  Sr. 

COLSTRIP  - Richard  "Dickie"  Charles  Crow,  Sr.,  59,  died  peacefully  at 
the  St.  Vincent  Hospital,  Feb.  11,  2003,  in  Billings,  after  a long  illness 

He  was  born  Duly  31,  1943,  in  Poplar,  to  Bea  (Belton)  and  Quentin  Crow, 
Sr.  Dickie  attended  schools  in  Poplar  and  Stephan,  S.D.  He  worked  as  a 
carpenter,  firefighter,  in  forestry  and  was  a certified  butcher.  He 
married  his  constant  companion.  Faith  Big  Back,  on  May  5,  1995,  in  Lame 
Deer. 

Dickie  was  a very  kindhearted  man  who  was  devoted  to  his  family  and 
friends.  He  liked  to  hunt,  fish,  travel  and  drive  up  in  the  hills. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Faith  in  Colstrip;  mother,  Bea  Belton  of 
Poplar;  brothers,  Ronald  (Stinker)  Crow,  Bill  (Babes)  Prichard  and  Robert 
Belton  of  Poplar,  Mike  Crow  of  Grand  Canyon,  Ariz.,  Warren  (Kathy)  Crowe 
of  Great  Falls  and  Mickey  Crow  of  Browning;  sisters,  Rhonda  Mason  of  Wolf 
Point,  Terry  (Dim)  Barrons  of  Poplar,  Do  Ann  Nevins  and  Alma  Carlson  of 
Browning.  His  children  are  Richard  Crow,  Dr.,  of  Pryor,  Donas,  Macon  and 
Desse  of  Rocky  Boy;  daughters,  Michelle  (Dennis)  DeMarrias  of  Ft.  Belknap, 
DeAnna  (Marvin)  Shields  of  Poplar,  Tiki  (Willie)  Crow,  Sunny  (Wayne)  Crow 
of  Tucson,  Ariz.,  Beatrice  "Munchie"  Crow  of  Rocky  Boy,  Lindy  (Ronald) 

Crow  of  Poplar. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandmother,  Florence  Davis;  father, 
Quentin  Crow,  Sr.;  brothers,  Quentin  "Butch,"  Leonard,  Duane  and  Merlin 
Crow;  and  daughter,  Tina  Crow. 


A wake  will  be  held  in  Lame  Deer,  Saturday,  Feb.  15,  7 p.m.,  at  Nancy 
Big  Back's  (his  very  special  mother-in-law's)  home.  Services  will  be  held 
at  the  Mennonite  Church  at  2 p.m.  Sunday,  Feb.  16.  He  will  then  be  brought 
back  to  Fort  Peck,  where  he  was  born  and  raised.  Rosary  will  be  held  at 
the  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  Church  in  Poplar  on  Sunday,  at  7 p.m.  A Mass  will 
be  held  at  10  a.m.  Monday  morning,  Feb.  17,  at  the  Church.  Dickie  will  be 
laid  to  rest  where  he  requested  to  be  buried,  at  the  Riverside  Cemetery. 
Dinner  will  be  served  after  the  funeral  at  the  Church  Center. 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

February  12,  2003 

Desse  Dames  Brown 

PABLO  - Desse  Dames  Brown,  21,  of  Pablo,  a member  of  the  Confederated 
Salish  and  Kootenai  tribes  and  descendant  of  the  Blackfeet  Nation,  died 
Monday  of  injuries  he  received  in  an  auto  accident  south  of  Poison. 

Rosary  is  8 this  evening  at  Elmo  Hall.  Funeral  Mass  is  10  a.m.  Thursday  at 
Elmo  Hall,  with  burial  on  the  Brown  property  at  Pablo.  Grogan  Funeral  Home 
of  Poison  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Tina,  and  children  Destiny  and  Dakota,  all 
of  Pablo;  his  father,  Thomas  Brown  of  Browning;  brothers  Dustin  Brown  of 
Pablo  and  Kyle  Brown  and  Tony  Brown  of  Browning;  grandmothers  Alpha  Brown 
and  Marjorie  Blixt;  and  grandfathers  Dimmy  Blixt  of  Niarada  and  Derry 
Nicholai  of  Hot  Springs. 

February  15,  2003 

Merle  Lee  Big  Bow  Sr. 

ROCKY  BOY  - Merle  Lee  Big  Bow  Sr.,  49,  a landscaper  who  enjoyed  planting 
trees  and  lawns,  fishing  and  hunting,  died  Thursday  at  his  home  after  a 
short  illness. 

His  funeral  is  10  a.m.  today  at  Our  Savior's  Lutheran  Church  in  Rocky 
Boy,  with  burial  in  Rocky  Boy  Cemetery.  A fellowship  luncheon  will  take 
place  at  the  church  after  the  burial. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Anna  Marie  Big  Bow  of  Rocky  Boy;  sons  Merle 
Big  Bow  Dr.  of  Great  Falls,  Robert  Big  Bow  of  Billings  and  Brian  Big  Bow 
of  Rocky  Boy;  a daughter,  Leah  Big  Bow  of  Queensville;  sisters  Mary  Big 
Bow  of  Pablo,  Hazel  Eagle  Man  of  Rocky  Boy,  Frances  Big  Bow  of  Pocatello, 
Idaho,  and  Carol  Misquito  of  Maple  Creek,  Saskatchewan;  and  five 
grandchildren . 

Copyright  c.  2003  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
February  14,  2003 
Stephen  Bernard 

RCMP  investigating  death  of  native  elder  after  body  discovered  in  snow 

LENNOX  ISLAND,  P.E.I.  (CP)  - Police  are  investigating  the  death  of  a 
Mi'kmaq  man  found  lying  in  the  snow  outside  his  home  Thursday  morning. 

A family  member  discovered  Stephen  Bernard  face  down  in  the  midst  of 
some  trees  near  the  end  of  his  lane  on  the  Lennox  Island  reserve. 

RCMP  Sgt.  Richard  Thibault  said  a hunting  rifle  was  found  near  the  body. 

"There  was  no  indication  at  the  scene  at  the  time  yesterday  that  the  gun 
had  any  relation  to  the  death  of  the  person,"  Thibault  said.  He  also  said 
the  man  had  no  visible  injuries. 

The  78-year-old  man  was  dressed  only  in  light  clothing,  which  Thibault 
described  as  either  pyjamas  or  what  one  might  wear  around  the  house,  and 
slippers . 

Bitterly  cold  temperatures  and  high  winds  whipped  into  the  province 
Wednesday  night  and  into  Thursday. 

Police  have  been  treating  the  death  as  suspicious,  notes  the  RCMP 
release. 

Thibault  said  police  could  not  determine  what  caused  the  man's  sudden 
death  and  in  such  cases  they  immediately  begin  an  investigation. 


"We  may  be  dealing  with  someone  who  died  from  natural  causes/'  Thibault 
said.  "But  until  then,  we  have  to  cover  all  the  bases." 

(Summerside  Dournal-Pioneer) 

Copyright  c.  2003,  CANOE,  a division  of  Netgraphe  Inc. 

February  15,  2003 
Dave  Thomas 

THOMAS,  Dave  - 65,  of  Fort  Folly  First  Nation,  passed  away  February  14, 
2003,  in  Sackville  Memorial  Hospital.  Born  in  Moncton,  N.B.,  he  was  a son 
of  the  Late  Peter  and  Kathleen  (Bernard)  Thomas. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Canadian  Navy  serving  a long  prestigious  career 
of  25  years  from  1954  to  1979,  retiring  with  the  rank  of  Petty  Officer 
First  Class.  After  returning  to  Fort  Folly,  he  went  to  work  at  the 
Dorchester  Penitentiary  as  supervisor  of  electronics. 

Dave  was  the  Chief  of  the  Fort  Folly  First  Nations  for  seven  years  from 
1990  until  his  retirement  in  1997.  Dave  will  be  sadly  missed  by  his  wife 
of  23  years,  Marion  (Cady),  Fort  Folly;  daughter,  Michelle  Soulodre, 
Winnipeg,  Man.;  step-daughter,  Linda  Maddox  (lames),  Dartmouth; 
grandchildren;  Ben,  Valerie  and  Dason;  four  great-grandchildren;  aunt, 
Dorothy  Nye,  Dorchester;  several  cousins;  half-brother;  Patrick  McCarron, 
Florida;  half-sisters;  Marie  Roberts,  Oldtown,  Me.;  Kathleen  McCarron, 
Florida.  He  is  predeceased  by  his  brother,  John. 

The  remains  are  resting  in  the  Jones  Funeral  Home,  70  Bridge  St., 
Sackville,  N.B.  (364-1300)  where  visiting  will  be  held  7-9  p.m.  Saturday 
and  2-4,  7-9  p.m.  Sunday. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  11  a.m.  Monday,  February  17,  in  Jones 
Funeral  Home.  Burial  will  take  place  in  the  spring  at  the  Beaumont 
Cemetery. 

Those  wishing  to  make  donations  may  do  so  to  either  the  Heart  and  Stroke 
Foundation  or  the  Canadian  Diabetes  Association.  On-line  condolences  may 
be  made  to:  www.jonesfuneralhome.ca 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Halifax  Herald  Limited. 

February  15,  2003 

Laura  LouiseAnn  nee  Okeeweekow  La  Rose 
Regina,  SK 

It  is  with  great  sadnessthat  the  family  announces  thepeaceful  passing  of 
Laura  LouiseAnn  La  Rose  (Louise  Ann)  nee  Okeeweekow  on  Friday,  February  14 
2003  in  her  75th  year,  with  her  loving  family  at  her  side. 

She  was  predeceased  by  her  father  Norman  Okeeweekow;  Gabriella  (Dubois); 
brothers  Gordon,  Ernest,  Mervin  and  Clifford;  sisters  Edith,  Gladys,  Freda 
and  Betty;  and  daughter  Gail  Annette. 

Louise  Ann  is  survived  by  her  faithful  daughter  Joanne,  and  children 
Gerald,  Jeanette,  Geraldine,  Dames,  Germaine  and  Dale,  Terrance  and 
Clarence.  She  is  also  survived  by  her  grandson  Lance;  granddaughter  Laurie 
whom  she  raised  as  her  own;  twenty  three  special  grandchildren,  and 
nineteen  great  grandchildren;  and  lifelong  companion  Hugh  Campbell.  In 
addition,  Louise  Ann  is  survived  by  her  brother  Delbert;  special  lifelong 
friend  Red  McDonald;  and  numerous  nieces,  nephews  and  many  many  cherished 
friends . 

Prayers  will  be  said  on  Sunday,  February  16,  2003  at  7:00  PM  in  the 
Chapel  of  Lee  Funeral  Home,  3101  Dewdney  Ave.,  Regina,  SK. 

The  Wake  will  be  held  on  Monday,  February  17,  2003  at  5:00  PM  in  the 
Kahnesewapit  School  Gymnasium,  Muscowpetung  First  Nation. 

The  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  February  18,  2003  at  11:00 
AM,  also  in  the  Kahnesewapit  School  Gymnasium.  Burial  will  follow  at  the 
Muscowpetung  Cemetery. 

A very  grateful  thank  you  to  the  staff  at  the  Pasqua  Hospital:  Dr.  Clein 
Ross  Larden,  nurses  from  3B,  Palliative  Care,  and  4A.  A special  heartfelt 
thank  you  to  homecare  nurse  Danice  Ciebart.  Arrangements  are  in  the  care 
of  LEE  FUNERAL  HOME  757-8645 


Copyright  c.  2000-2003  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 

February  13,  2003 
Harry  Clinton  Big  Throat 

It  is  with  great  sadness  that  we  the  family  of  HARRY  CLINTON  BIG  THROAT 
announce  his  sudden  passing  on  Friday,  February  7,  2003,  at  his  residence 
on  the  Blood  Reserve  with  his  son  Clint  Dr.  at  his  side. 

He  is  survived  by  his  loving  wife  Sally  whom  he  married  on  May  28,  1994 
(27  years);  two  sons:  Clinton  Dr.  and  Wacey;  daughter  Sandy;  brothers: 
Lloyd  (Grace),  Cletus  (Dustine),  and  Max  (Melody);  sisters:  Audrey  (Ben 
Scout),  Laverne,  Emily  (Lee  Heavy  Shields),  and  Clara;  adopted  children: 
Cameron  Bruised  Head,  Dylan  Twigg,  Brandon  Scout,  and  Taila  Big  Throat; 
godchildren:  Chantel  Scout,  Logan  Heavy  Shields;  numerous  nieces  and 
nephews;  grandparents,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Dim  Young  Pine;  uncles:  Dustin,  Homer 
(Bertha),  and  Randy  (Lois)  Young  Pine;  aunties:  Pauline  Healy,  Theresa 
Black  Water  (Stanley),  Donna  Big  Throat,  Veronica  Brewer  (Ray),  Christine 
Good  Dagger  (George),  Adeline  Young  Pine,  Denny  Solway,  Stella  (Leo 
Russell);  numerous  cousins,  grand  uncles  and  aunts  George  Day  Rider,  Annie 
Theresa  Young  Pine,  Odile  Day  Chief,  Rita  Rabbit;  and  his  mother-in-law, 
Verden  Chief  Moon. 

He  was  predeceased  by  his  parents,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Max  Big  Throat;  his 
brother  Orville;  paternal  grandparents , Mr.  & Mrs.  Harry  Big  Throat; 
uncles:  Horace  Big  Throat,  Kelly  and  Elroy  Young  Pine,  Evelyn  and  Eugene 
Twigg,  Celina  Twigg,  Albert  Plume;  and  numerous  nieces  and  cousins:  Pat, 
Paula  Weasel  Head,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Dim  Big  Throat,  Barney  Day  Rider,  Albert  Day 
Rider,  Raymond  Young  Pine,  and  Derry  Young  Pine. 

Clinton  was  born  on  Dune  16,  1957  to  Max  and  Annabella  Big  Throat.  Our 
family  considered  him  a very  special  gift.  After  losing  three  unborn 
infants,  Clint  was  born  on  Father's  Day.  This  was  why  our  late  grandfather 
Harry  Big  Throat  named  him  "KAAMATSISTAAWASII"  which  means  "Happy  to 
Grow!"  He  was  the  eldest  of  nine  children  and  also  the  eldest  grandchild 
of  Mr.  & Mrs.  Dim  Young  Pine.  He  received  his  education  in  Standoff, 
Granum,  Fort  Macleod,  and  St.  Mary's  High  School.  Clinton  was  a very 
athletic  person  who  loved  all  sports;  hockey  & rodeos  being  his  greatest 
love.  In  1980  after  he  survived  a major  operation  that  left  him  with 
Diabetes,  he  retired  from  hockey.  He  continued  to  support  his  sons, 
brothers,  nephews  in  sports  of  rodeo.  Clinton  farmed  and  ranched  with  his 
late  parents  and  his  brothers.  He  will  be  sadly  missed  by  his  family  and 
friends . 

A Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  ST.  MARY'S  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION  CHURCH, 
Blood  Reserve,  on  Friday,  February  14,  2003  from  6:00  P.M.  to  11:00  P.M. 

A Funeral  Mass  will  be  celebrated  at  ST.  MARY'S  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION 
CHURCH,  Blood  Reserve,  on  Saturday,  February  15,  2003  at  12:00  Noon  with 
Reverend  Les  Kwiatkowski  O.M.I.  Celebrant.  Interment  to  follow  at  St. 
Catherine's  Cemetery. 

Andrew  Dames  Wolf  Child 

ANDREW  DAMES  WOLF  CHILD  (KIIHTSIPIAPI ' SI)  passed  away  February  7,  2003, 
surrounded  by  his  loving  family,  at  the  Lethbridge  Regional  Hospital, 
after  a brief  illness,  at  the  age  of  86  years. 

Andrew  (Mac)  was  born  on  the  Blood  Reserve  August  31,  1916  to  Harry  and 
Dane  Wolf  Child.  He  was  raised  by  his  maternal  grandparents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Dohn  Striped  Wolf,  from  a young  age,  after  his  parents  died.  Andrew  was 
educated  at  the  St.  Mary's  Residential  School  on  the  Blood  Reserve.  Andrew 
was  humble,  kind,  spiritual,  and  religious,  as  well  as  a deeply 
traditional  person  who  believed  in  and  lived  according  to  the  traditional 
and  customary  beliefs  and  practices  of  his  tribe.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Horn  Society  for  29  years  altogether.  His  last  spiritual  partners  in  the 
Horn  Society  were  Deffrey  Bull  Shields,  his  wife  Vicky,  and  the  late  Dohn 
Yellow  Horn.  He  was  also  a member  the  Brave  Dog  Society  and  Coin  Society. 
He  was  the  last  surviving  member  of  the  Pigeon  Society  prior  to  its  last 
resurrection  by  others.  Andrew's  religious  beliefs  were  reflected  by  his 
acceptance  of  all  Christian  denominations.  These  were  existent  throughout 
his  life  as  were  his  traditional  religious  beliefs.  For  the  last  few  years 


he  has  been  an  active  member  of  the  Full  Gospel  Church.  He  would  go  to 
gospel  camp  meetings  with  his  nephew  Gabriel  Gros  Ventre  Boy  and  his 
family.  He  enjoyed  going  to  these  meetings.  Andrew  had  strong  ethics  and 
morals  that  comprised  of  the  mental  and  physical  aspects  of  humanity. 

These  were  evident  in  his  spiritual,  religious,  and  personal  life.  He 
lived  by  the  guiding  principles  of  hard  work  and  maintaining  good  physical 
health.  His  family  was  also  an  important  part  of  his  life.  He  took  care  of 
his  younger  relatives,  always  ensuring  everyone  was  well.  He  was  also  a 
spiritual  advisor  to  his  nephews  and  nieces. 

Andrew  considered  his  nieces,  nephews,  and  cousins  as  his  brothers, 
sisters,  and  children  because  he  never  had  a family  of  his  own.  He  is 
survived  by  his  nephew  and  caregiver  Gabriel  (Erlena)  Gros  Ventre  Boy  and 
their  children  Blaine  and  Christy;  his  adopted  brothers  Tom  (Phyllis)  Holy 
Singer,  Steve  (Elsie)  Mistaken  Chief;  nephews  David  (Evelyn)  Striped  Wolf, 
Urban  Calling  Last,  Clement  Black  Rabbit,  Andy  and  Kevin  Stump;  brother- 
in-law  Pete  Gros  Ventre  Boy;  adopted  sisters  Mary  Louise  (Norbert)  Fox, 
Mabel  Beebe,  Mae  (Pete)  Knife,  Teresa  (Alphonse)  White  Man  Left,  and 
Elizabeth  Red  Crow;  cousins,  Bruce  (Ann  Marie)  Wolf  Child,  Alice  (Gerald) 
Shepard,  Albert  (Elizabeth)  Hunt,  Albert  Wolf  Child,  Margaret  (Dim)  Young 
Pine,  and  Jeffrey  (Vicky)  Bull  Shields;  adopted  grand-  nephews  Randy, 
Wesley  (Maureen),  Randolph,  and  Deanie  (April)  Gros  Ventre  Boy,  Louis, 
Marvin,  Nick,  Deon  Gros  Ventre  Boy,  Reno  Shouting,  and  Lloyd  Striped  Wolf, 
Norbert,  Vince,  and  Shawn  Many  Grey  Horses,  and  David  Jr.,  Lloyd,  Dwayne, 
Jamie  Good  Rider;  adopted  grand-nieces  Shelly  and  Tamie  Many  Grey  Horses, 
and  Shirley  Good  Rider;  Caroline  and  Cheryl  Striped  Wolf,  Carolyn  (Jason) 
and  Brett  Gros  Ventre  Boy,  Dana  Gros  Ventre  Boy  and  Kelly  Eagle 
Tailfeathers;  special  cousins  Stanley  Black  Water,  Billy  Eagle  Bear,  Clive 
First  Rider,  Joe  Beebe,  Annie  Bare  Shin  Bone,  Rachel  Crying  Head,  Julia 
Morgan,  Mary,  Margaret,  Rosabelle  and  Nora  First  Rider,  and  Chris  (Suzy) 
Strangling  Wolf. 

Andrew  was  predeceased  by  his  parents;  maternal  and  paternal 
grandparents;  uncles  Philip  Aberdeen  Sr.,  Frank  Holy  Singer,  Nick  and 
George  Striped  Wolf,  John  Many  Chief  Sr.,  Guy  and  Edward  Wolf  Child;  aunts 
Mary  Many  Chief,  Agnes  Eagle  Bear,  Annie  White  Man  Left,  Mrs.  Rides  At  The 
Door,  and  Mary  Rose  Low  Horn;  sister  Ruby  Gros  Ventre  Boy;  brothers  Harold 
and  Meldon  John  Striped  Wolf;  nieces  Clara  Crying  Head,  Judy  Gros  Ventre 
Boy,  Brenda  Many  Grey  Horses;  nephews  Duane  Black  Rabbit,  Melvin  and 
Travis  Many  Grey  Horses,  Timothy  and  Harold  Jr.  Striped  Wolf;  other 
numerous  nephews,  nieces,  and  cousins;  and  his  best  friends  Paul  Hairy 
Bull  and  Edward  Little  Bear. 

Andrew's  family  tree  is  comprised  of  his  relatives  by  the  surnames  of 
Crowshoe,  Crow  Eagle,  North  Peigan,  Born  With  A Tooth,  Gier,  Weasel  Bear 
from  the  Peigan  Nation;  Striped  Wolf,  Mistaken  Chief,  Eagle  Bear,  First 
Rider,  Bare  Shin  Bone,  Bull  Shields,  Black  Water,  Medicine  Crane,  and  Low 
Horn  from  Kainai;  Harrison,  Many  Hides,  and  Wagner  from  the  Blackfeet 
Reservation  in  Browning,  Montana;  and  Yellow  Sun  and  Turning  Robe  from 
Siksika.  The  immediate  family  apologizes  for  omissions  of  numerous  other 
relatives  not  mentioned. 

The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  February  13th  at  Senator 
Gladstone  Hall,  Blood  Reserve  from  7 to  11:00  p.m.  and  will  continue  at 
the  residence  of  Gabriel  Gros  Ventre  Boy,  Blood  Reserve.  The  Funeral 
Service  will  be  held  at  Senator  Gladstone  Hall,  Blood  Reserve  on  Friday, 
February  14th,  2003  at  11:00  a.m.  Interment  in  the  Blood  Band  Cemetery, 
Blood  Reserve. 

February  16,  2003 

Annie  Cotton 

On  February  10,  2003,  ANNIE  COTTON  was  called  home  to  be  with  her  Lord 
and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ  in  heaven.  Surrounded  by  family  and  friends,  she 
passed  away  peacefully.  Her  life  was  filled  with  the  blessings  of  God.  She 
passed  away  knowing  that  she  had  served  God  faithfully. 

A Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  the  Kainai  Gospel  Church,  Standoff  on 
Sunday,  February  16,  2003  beginning  at  6:00  p.m.  and  will  continue  at  the 
Annie  Cotton  residence  at  11:00  p.m. 


The  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  at  Senator  Gladstone  Hall  on  Monday, 
February  17,  2003  at  11:00  a.m.  with  Pastor  Dim  Knowlton  and  Rev.  Boyd 
Thomas  officiating. 

Interment  in  St.  Catherine's  Cemetery.  If  friends  desire,  memorial 
donations  may  be  made  in  Annie's  memory  to  the  Native  Outreach  Church, 
General  Delivery,  Fort  Macleod,  AB.  T0L  0Z0. 
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Ties  that  bound  only  one  side:  Treaty  rights  explored 
February  15,  2003 

The  United  States  Government  has  entered  into  well  over  600  treaties  with 
Native  American  Nations  since  1776  and  371  of  these  were  ratified  by 
Congress . 

Theoretically,  this  means  that  there  are  a lot  of  binding  words  out 
there.  Realistically,  there  aren't. 

The  term  "Indian  Giver"  didn't  make  it  into  everyday  speech  because 
tribes  would  give  things  and  then  take  them  back  - it  was  the  other  way 
around . 

The  Dakota  Treaty  Conference  was  held  last  week  out  at  Dackpot  Dunction 
and  tribal  members  from  many  different  states  and  Canada  took  part  in  the 
three-day  long  ongoing  discussion. 

It  was  not  an  anti-establishment  festival,  nor  was  it  a eulogy  for  the 
way  things  could  have  been. 

The  conference  was  an  in-depth  look  at  the  status  of  the  various 
treaties  the  southern  Minnesota  Native  Americans  signed  with  the  state  and 
federal  government  over  the  course  of  the  19th  century. 

lames  McGuire,  an  attorney  from  New  York  involved  in  a couple  of 
groundbreaking  legal  actions  involving  tribal  governments  and  the  federal 
government  out  west,  spent  two  hours  outlining  the  history  of  treaties  in 
Southern  Minnesota  and  any  present-day  ramifications  they  might  have. 

"I'll  give  you  information  about  the  treaty  and  what  the  government's 
position  is  on  it  today,"  he  said.  "Please  don't  shoot  the  messenger." 

Starting  with  Pike's  Purchase,  dated  Sept.  23,  1805,  the  federal 
government  exchanged  money  for  land  - in  this  case,  the  Native  Americans 
ceded  tracts  of  land  at  the  base  of  the  Minnesota  and  Mississippi  Rivers. 

"This  was  - and  maybe  still  is  - your  land,"  McGuire  said,  explaining 
that  current  tribal  members  who  can  trace  their  lineage  back  to  the  treaty 
era  - and  can  show  that  they  were  not  represented  - must,  by  legal 
definition,  be  allowed  aboriginal  rights  to  the  land  itself  - many  rights 
removed  over  the  course  of  a century. 

The  Treaties  of  Aug.  19,  1825  and  Duly  15,  1830  followed.  The  various 
tribes  were  warring  - and  the  government  brokered  a cease  fire  - and  took 
two  million  acres  in  the  process. 

The  Treaty  with  the  Sioux  of  1836  noted  what  land  each  tribal  unit  still 
had.  In  the  Treaty  of  the  following  year,  the  Mdewakenton  ceded  5 million 
acres  - "All  Sioux  Land  East  of  the  Mississippi." 

"Normally,  when  you  give  away  that  much  land,  you  get  something  in 
return,"  McGuire  said,  noting  that  this  treaty  was  extensively  litigated 
from  1920  into  the  1960s.  Claims  were  made  and  the  occasional  tribe,  group 
or  individual  came  away  with  some  recognition  or  financial  award. 

"If  we  play  the  treaty  rights  game,  we  are  playing  a game  that  that  the 
outcome  has  already  been  decided,"  Francis  Yellow,  a Cheyenne  River 
Reservation  delegate  to  the  Convention,  said.  "We  are  looking  out  over  a 


huge  cultural  divide.  Someday  future  generations  will  return  to  these  same 
questions  - and  if  we  don't  remember  spiritual  law,  what  are  we  going  to 
give  them?" 

The  next  treaty  between  the  Minnesota  bands  and  the  government  stands 
out  as  one  of  the  reasons  of  the  U.S. -Dakota  War  of  1862. 

Traverse  des  Sioux  was  been  a crossroads  and  meeting  place  for  centuries. 
American  Indians  gathered  there  to  hunt  and  traverse  the  river  using  the 
shallow  crossing  just  north  of  present  day  St.  Peter.  During  the  1800s, 
they  were  joined  by  Europeans  who  came  here  to  trade  furs  and  farm  the 
fertile  prairie. 

In  1851,  the  U.S.  government  signed  a treaty  with  the  Sisseton  and 
Wahpeton  bands  of  the  Dakota  Indians  at  this  spot. 

This  treaty  opened  millions  of  acres  to  land-hungry  settlers  and 
speculators,  while  at  the  same  time  reduced  tribal  land  to  two  strips  of 
land  along  the  upper  Minnesota  River  (the  tribes  relinquished  rights  to 
more  than  25  million  acres  in  this  document).  The  agreed-upon  price:  $1.4 
million,  to  be  paid  out  over  the  course  of  50  years.  In  1858,  the  annuity 
amount  was  increased  and  half  of  the  land  (north  of  the  Minnesota  River) 
was  surrendered. 

Traverse  des  Sioux  grew  into  a small  town,  complete  with  five  taverns, 
two  hotels,  several  churches,  some  70  buildings  and  a population  of  about 
300. 

In  1856,  St.  Peter  was  chosen  as  the  county  seat.  By  1869,  nothing  was 
left  of  the  once-booming  town  of  Traverse  des  Sioux. 

In  fact.  Traverse  des  Sioux  would  have  fallen  off  the  map  completely, 
also  Beaver  Falls,  had  the  name  not  been  attached  to  the  treaty. 

At  the  time  the  treaty  was  signed,  the  Sioux  Nation  stretched  from  Red 
Wing  over  to  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  Dakota  (the  four  easternmost  of  the 
seven  tribes)  signed  the  treaty:  The  Mdewakanton,  the  Wahpekute,  the 
Sisseton  and  the  Wahpeton. 

There  were  an  estimated  7,000  tribal  members  living  at  the  Upper  and 
Lower  Agencies  when  war  erupted  in  1862. 

To  the  victor  went  the  spoils. 

The  federal  government  pushed  through  legislation  the  following  year 
that  nullified  all  of  the  previous  treaties  with  the  tribes.  This  also  has 
been  in  the  courts  through  the  years. 

Even  as  this  group  convened  and  spoke  of  problems  with  the  government, 
it  needs  to  be  mentioned  that  many  of  the  delegates  wore  their  patriotism 
on  their  sleeves. 

A delegation  of  Lower  Sioux  Military  Veterans  presented  the  nation's 
colors  before  the  activities  of  each  day,  and  took  them  down  at  the  close. 

- Daryl  Thul 
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UKB  Attorney  General  issues  opinion  on  voting  issue 
By:  Eddie  Glenn,  Press  Staff  Writer 
February  10,  2003 

A dispute  between  United  Keetoowah  Band  council  members  over  which 
members  have  voting  rights  has,  at  least  for  now,  been  settled  by  the  UKB 
Attorney  General. 

According  to  the  Keetoowah  Tribal  Dustice  Act,  "The  supreme  governing 
body  of  the  tribe  shall  be  the  Council  of  the  United  Keetoowah  Band  of 
Cherokee  Indians  in  Oklahoma.  The  council  shall  consist  of  nine  members 
male  or  female,  21  years  of  age  or  over,  elected  to  represent  the  nine 


districts  of  the  old  Cherokee  Nation  and  four  officers,  elected  at  large  a 
provided  in  Article  VI."  The  officers  elected  at  large  are  the  chief, 
assistant  chief,  secretary,  and  treasurer. 

A majority  of  the  council  members  however,  have  contended  that  the 
assistant  chief,  secretary,  and  treasurer  did  not  have  voting  rights  on 
the  council.  The  chief  votes  only  in  the  event  of  a tie  vote. 

UKB  Attorney  General  Ken  Bellmard  issued  an  opinion  on  the  matter, 
stating  that  the  conjunction  "and"  in  the  above  section  of  the  Keetoowah 
Tribal  Justice  Act  indicates  that  the  council  is  made  up  of  13  members  - 
nine  elected  from  the  districts  and  four  officers  elected  at  large. 

"If  someone  disagrees  with  my  opinion,  they  can  certainly  take  it  to  the 
Keetoowah  court,"  said  Bellmard. 
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Talks  continue  on  tribes'  land  issues 
But  no  proposals  yet 
By  LEE  3UILLERAT 
February  12,  2003 

Discussions  involving  land  and  water  issues  are  ongoing  between  the 
Klamath  Tribes  and  top  officials  in  the  Interior  Department,  but  no 
proposals  have  yet  been  developed. 

"What  we're  trying  to  do  is  figure  out  what  a specific  proposal  would  be. 
We're  nowhere  near  having  one  yet,"  said  Bill  Bettenberg,  director  of 
Interior's  Office  of  Policy  Analysis,  who  is  leading  negotiations  with 
tribal  leaders. 

Last  summer.  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  agreed  to  open  discussions 
with  tribal  leaders  on  ideas  that  could  return  former  reservation  lands  to 
the  tribe  and  ease  water  concerns.  The  tribes  have  senior  water  rights, 
but  those  rights  have  not  been  quantified. 

Bettenberg  said  tribal  leaders  are  interested  in  obtaining  national 
forest  lands,  including  a large  portion  of  the  Chiloquin  Ranger  District. 

"It's  very  much  a conceptual  beginning,"  said  Bettenberg  of  discussions. 

He  is  scheduled  to  visit  with  tribal  leaders  later  this  month. 

The  tribes  have  long  expressed  a desire  to  get  back  692,000  acres  of 
reservation  lands  liquidated  by  the  federal  government  in  the  1960s  and 
'70s  that  are  now  part  of  the  Fremont-Winema  National  Forests.  The  Klamath 
Tribes,  which  includes  the  Klamath,  Modoc  and  Yahooskin  band  of  Paiute 
tribes,  had  a reservation  that  covered  1.2  million  acres  and  a thriving 
timber  economy  when  the  tribe  was  terminated  in  1954. 

The  tribes  have  been  holding  a series  of  community  meetings  to  help  its 
"working  group"  establish  recommendations  to  a general  council  meeting  set 
for  10  a.m.,  Feb.  22,  at  Mills  Auditorium. 

At  the  general  council,  the  working  group  will  make  a recommendation  "as 
to  the  direction  the  tribes  should  take  in  talks  with  the  U.S.,"  according 
to  a letter  from  tribal  chairman  Allen  Foreman. 

"Today  we  live  in  an  age  of  possibility,"  said  Foreman.  "Sixteen  years 
ago  we  moved  from  a status  of  non-recognition  to  a recognized  government 
heavily  dependent  on  the  United  States  for  our  survival  and  economic  well 
being.  Now  we  have  a chance  to  move  to  an  age  of  independence." 

Foreman  urges  immediate  action,  noting,  "For  the  first  time  in  a 
generation  we  have  high-level  government  officials  seriously  discussing 
the  return  of  our  homelands.  Because  of  this  we  now  have  a rare  and  a 
priceless  opportunity  to  overcome  the  persistent  problems  and  burdens  that 
were  brought  to  us  by  termination." 


Bettenberg  emphasized  the  discussions  are  aimed  at  long-term  solutions 
that  will  benefit  the  tribes  and  ease  water  concerns. 

"I'm  not  involved  in  anything  that's  short-term/'  said  Bettenberg.  "I'm 
not  involved  in  the  operating  plan  or  that  sort  of  thing.  If  we  can  come 
up  with  good  proposals  that  can  gain  broad  community  support,  those  would 
need  to  be  turned  into  legislation." 

Bettenberg,  who  has  made  several  Klamath  Basin  visits,  termed  the 
problems  "pretty  complex.  For  an  irrigation  project  there  is  an  unusually 
small  amount  of  water  storage.  That  means  it's  difficult  to  even  out  dry 
and  wet  years." 

Along  with  discussions  with  tribal  leaders,  Bettenberg  has  met  with 
water  users,  "But  just  to  tell  them  we're  in  an  early  conceptual  stage. 
Everybody  understands  we  ultimately  will  have  to  have  proposals  that  will 
generate  broad  community  support." 

No  immediate  public  meetings  are  planned,  he  said,  because,  "If  we  had  a 
big  community  meeting  the  first  question  would  be,  'What's  being 
proposed?'  At  this  point,  nothing." 

Regional  Editor  Lee  Duillerat  covers  Lake,  Siskiyou,  Modoc  and  northern 
Klamath  counties.  He  can  be  reached  at  885-4421,  (800)  275-0982, 
or  by  e-mail  at  lee@heraldandnews.com. 
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Samish,  city  pledge  to  join  forces  on  mutual  issues 
February  12,  2003 

By  NANCY  WALBECK,  American  staff  writer 

Samish  Tribal  Chairman  Ken  Hansen  promised  the  city  of  Anacortes  there 
would  be  "no  surprises"  while  the  tribe  does  business  in  the  Anacortes 
community. 

Mayor  Dean  Maxwell  pledged  the  same,  saying  the  city  will  keep  its 
"lines  of  communications  open"  to  the  tribe. 

"This  is  key.  We  have  to  make  sure  the  phone  lines  are  open,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community  and  the  region,"  Maxwell  said  Monday  night  at  the 
Fidalgo  Bay  RV  park. 

The  meeting  between  the  Samish  tribal  council  and  the  city  council  was 
the  first  of  its  kind,  in  the  form  of  a council  study  session. 

Foremost,  both  groups  said,  was  continuing  a longstanding  partnership 
that  has  been,  for  the  most  part,  cordial.  Now,  Hansen  and  Tribal  General 
Manager  Rick  Landers  said,  is  the  time  to  formalize  agreements  between  the 
parties . 

"There  is  a lot  the  tribe  can  offer  the  city,  and  the  city  can  offer  the 
tribe,"  Hansen  said. 

The  Samish  Tribe,  more  than  800  members  now,  is  part  of  the  Coast  Salish 
and  is  considered  the  dominant  group  in  Western  Skagit  County  and  the  San 
Duan  Islands. 

Through  a federal  bureaucratic  error,  however,  the  tribe  lost  its  tribal 
designation  under  treaty  status. 

After  a long  legal  battle,  those  rights  were  restored  a few  years  ago. 
Since  then,  and  even  before,  the  tribe  has  established  business  and  social 
service  entities  in  the  community. 

For  instance,  the  tribe  has  a day-care  and  Head  Start  program  in  the 
city  as  well  as  a daily  lunch  program  for  senior  citizens.  The  tribe  also 
is  planning  to  build  homes  on  property  near  Lake  Campbell  and  is 
negotiating  to  buy  the  RV  park. 

Hansen  and  Maxwell  said  that  both  city  council  and  the  tribal  council 


have  similar  goals.  Both  want  to  provide  jobs  for  Fidalgo  Island  residents 
and  the  affordable  housing  that  should  go  with  it. 

Maxwell  urged  the  tribe  to  partner  with  the  city  on  redeveloping  the 
Wilson  Hotel,  a 19th  century  building  at  Eighth  Street  and  Commercial 
Avenue.  The  structure  needs  to  be  refurbished,  but  little  money  is 
available  to  do  so.  Maxwell  said. 

The  tribe,  however,  has  tax  credits  it  can  use  for  redevelopment,  in 
cooperation  with  others,  Landers  said. 

"You  have  access  to  money  we  don't  have.  There  used  to  be  40  to  60 
apartments  in  the  glory  days,"  Maxwell  told  Hansen. 

Tribal  members  said  they  were  interested,  although  uncertain  at  this 
stage,  how  to  help  the  hotel  project. 

Hansen  did  say  that  the  tribe  supports  retaining  the  international  ferry 
run  between  Anacortes  and  Sydney,  for  cultural  as  well  as  economic  reasons 
Hansen  said  the  city  can  use  the  services  of  the  tribe's  lobbyist,  in 
Olympia  and  Washington,  D.C.,  if  that  would  help  the  city's  case. 

The  city  also  had  some  help  to  offer,  about  $100,000  toward  completion 
of  the  Tommy  Thompson  Trail,  which  lies  in  and  around  the  RV  park.  The 
city  has  that  money  as  part  of  a grant  that  wasn't  used,  and  needs  to  be 
spent  before  year's  end. 

Other  issues  were  discussed  informally,  but  with  the  underlying 
consensus  that  more  formal  agreements  on  public  safety,  such  as  fire  and 
police,  among  other  issues,  will  be  set  out  in  what  is  called  memoranda  of 
understanding  or  agreement. 

These  formal  declarations,  often  used  to  establish  jurisdictional  and 
legal  areas  of  concern  among  and  between  governmental  parties,  will  be  the 
next  step,  Hansen  and  Maxwell  agreed. 

"There  is  a potential  from  both  sides,  at  the  staff  level,  for 
agreements  on  planning,  law  enforcement,  the  fire  department,"  Landers 
said . 
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Are  Navajos  receiving  gas,  oil  royalty  checks? 

By  Dim  Snyder/Shiprock  Bureau 
Friday,  February  14,  2003 

NAGEEZI  - Have  Navajos  received  their  full  gas  and  oil  royalty  checks  or 
not?  It  depends  upon  who  is  giving  the  answer.  One  local  Interior 
Department  official  says  yes,  while  a Navajo  official  says  no. 

Navajos  living  in  the  eastern  "checkerboard"  region  of  the  Navajo 
reservation  have  been  receiving  gas  and  oil  royalty  checks  from  the 
Interior  Department,  said  Kevin  Gambrell  Thursday.  Gambrell  is  director  of 
the  Farmington  Indian  Minerals  Office. 

"Landowners  are  getting  their  checks.  They  have  been  for  the  last  six 
months,"  he  said,  despite  the  fact  that  his  office's  computers  still 
cannot  communicate  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  office  in  Gallup, 
Albuquerque  or  Washington. 

Nageezi  Chapter  President  Calvert  Garcia  said  those  checks  are  estimates 
only  some  of  which  were  underpaid  and  not  all  allottees  get  them  each 
month . 

"Kevin  is  employed  by  the  BIA.  Their  numbers  are  somewhat  different," 
Garcia  said.  "They  will  tell  you  they  (allottees)  are  getting  their  checks 
People  have  gotten  last  year's  estimated  payments  ...  if  you  ask  certain 
individuals,  they  will  tell  you  that  they  have  not  received  a check  since 
last  year." 


Adding  to  Garcia's  problems  is  the  fact  that  the  Interior  Department  has 
ordered  its  employees  not  to  comment  on  the  Cobell  verses  Norton  lawsuit, 
which  prompted  the  disruption  of  those  full  royalty  payments  last  year. 

The  lawsuit  was  a top  agenda  item  during  a community  meeting  Thursday  at 
the  Nageezi  Chapter. 

"We  cannot  talk  about  that,  it  is  under  a court  order,"  Gambrell  said  to 
more  than  150  Navajos  sitting  in  the  multipurpose  building. 

The  lawsuit  demands  the  government  make  a full  accounting  of  the  money 
that  300,000  Native  Americans  are  owed  across  the  country. 

"The  mismanaged  trust  accounts  amounts  to  billions  of  dollars  in  lost 
revenue  to  our  tribal  members  who  have  oil  and  gas  resources  that  are 
leased,"  Garcia  said. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Royce  Lamberth,  who  is  overseeing  the  lawsuit, 
ordered  the  Interior  Department  to  shut  down  its  Internet  sites  and  stay 
offline  in  December  2001.  That  disruption  caused  a complex  system  of 
royalty  payments  to  totally  break  down,  prompting  an  investigation  last 
year  by  U.S.  Sen.  Jeff  Bingaman,  D-N.M. 

Gas  and  oil  companies  using  land  belonging  to  a Navajo  family,  for 
example,  pay  royalty  payments  due  those  owners  to  the  U.S.  government,  who 
in  turns  pays  the  family.  That  system  is  antiquated  and  needs  to  be 
revamped,  Garcia  has  said. 

The  court  order  reads  in  part:  Parties  to  the  litigation,  their  agents 
and  officials,  and  their  counsel  shall  not  communicate,  through  the  U.S. 
mail  or  any  other  mode  of  communication,  with  any  class  member  in  this 
litigation  regarding  this  litigation  or  the  claims  involved  therein. 

"They  have  been  told  not  to  comment  on  the  lawsuit,  they've  been  told  to 
be  real  positive,"  Garcia  said.  He  added  that  "An  order  was  given  by 
Secretary  (of  the  Interior  Gale)  Norton  that  anybody  who  says  anything 
negative  about  the  lawsuit,  their  job  is  on  the  line." 

Garcia  said  he  held  the  meeting  because  he  would  like  to  see 
coordination  between  the  Navajos  and  the  BIA  to  settle  the  matter. 

"We're  not  seeing  any  progress,"  he  said  after  the  meeting. 

Also  attending  the  meeting  was  Navajo  Vice  President  Frank  Dayish  Jr., 
Navajo  Council  Speaker  Lawrence  Morgan  and  Hogback  Chapter  Council 
Delegate  Ervin  Keeswood,  chairman  of  the  Navajo  Government  Services 
Committee  and  other  Navajo  officials. 

"At  least  we  addressed  (the  problems)  to  new  leadership,"  Garcia  said, 
adding  that  was  the  only  thing  really  accomplished  at  the  meeting.  "We  are 
dealing  with  a big  bureaucracy  the  BIA  government,"  he  added,  saying  a lot 
of  changes  are  needed  in  Washington.  "The  trust  responsibility,  they  (the 
U.S.)  doesn't  realize  how  much  the  population  has  grown  ...  they  can't 
fulfill  their  obligation." 

Garcia  has  said  he  would  like  to  see  the  BIA  taken  out  of  the  equation. 

"The  Navajo  government  has  to  create  a reform  solution  on  their  own  on 
how  they  can  have  solutions  without  involving  the  BIA,"  he  said. 

Those  solutions,  according  to  Garcia,  would  include  appointing  Navajo 
allottees  to  formulate  a plan  and  develop  a database  and  trust  management 
center.  Garcia  also  recommends  the  consolidation  of  all  trust  activities 
from  the  Mineral  Management  Service,  the  Office  of  Trust  Fund  Management 
and  the  BIA. 

Lastly,  he  recommends  appointing  a trust  reform  director  at  the  local 
level . 

"Creating  a database-trust  management  center  will  enable  Navajo 
allottees  to  utilize  a one-stop  shop  to  have  their  royalty  benefit 
processed  at  one  area,"  Garcia  said.  "This  center  should  be  located  in 
Farmington  where  most  Navajo  allottees  who  receive  IIM  (Individual  Indian 
Monies)  reside." 

Jim  Snyder:  jims@daily-times.com 
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Kiowa  Tribe  given  impossible  ultimatum  leaders  say 
By  Louis  Gray 
General  Manager 
February  14,  2003 

Kiowa  Tribal  leaders  say  the  BIA  is  giving  them  an  impossible  deadline  to 
meet  in  order  to  stave  off  a Federal  take-over  of  programs.  The  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  has  given  the  Kiowa  Tribe  45  days  to  comply  with  24 
measures  or  lose  control  of  its  three  largest,  federally  funded  programs. 
The  7 page  letter  was  sent  to  the  Kiowa  tribe  on  January  27  diving  them 
short  deadline  to  clear  up  problems  at  the  Carnegie  based  tribe.  Vice- 
Chairman  Fless  Bointy  said  it's  "impossible"  to  meet  all  of  the  demands  in 
the  short  amount  of  time  given  by  the  BIA. 

"We  are  responding  by  letter  point  by  point,"  Bointy  said  in  regards  to 
the  demands.  He  said  the  unreasonable  demands  amount  to  "harassment"  by 
BIA  officials  and  believes  the  move  is  "politically  motivated." 

Bointy  said  Donald  Tofpi  the  BIA  official  who  wrote  the  letter  is 
related  to  many  of  the  people  trying  to  undermine  the  KBC  business 
committee. 

There  has  been  a conflict  on  the  KBC  between  the  leadership  and 
committee  members.  There  have  been  few  meetings  and  the  conflict  has  at 
times  been  violent  and  resulted  in  poor  communication.  The  BIA  has  labeled 
the  Kiowa  Tribe  as  "high  risk,"  and  past  financial  reporting  has  revealed 
financial  problems  from  1998  to  2002. 

Bointy  said  if  the  BIA  takes  over  they  might  keep  the  employees  as 
contractors  or  actually  take  over  operations  themselves. 

"I  don't  believe  they  want  to  do  either  of  those  things,"  Bointy  said. 

BIA  officials  have  said  in  published  reports  that  they  would  run  the 
programs . 
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Gas  well  OK'd  for  national  monument 
The  Daily  Times 
February  13,  2003 

DOLORES,  Colo.  Based  on  the  results  of  an  environmental  assessment,  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  has  issued  a Finding  of  No  Significant  Impact 
and  Decision  Record  regarding  Questar  Exploration  and  Production's 
proposal  to  drill  one  conventional  gas  well. 

The  well  is  located  on  Mockingbird  Mesa  in  the  Canyons  of  the  Ancients 
National  Monument,  about  18  miles  northwest  Cortez,  Colo.,  Ann  Bond  with 
the  San  Duan  Public  Lands  Center  said  in  a news  release  Tuesday. 

Questar 's  proposal  calls  for  1.5  acres  of  federal  lands  to  be  cleared  of 
vegetation,  leveled,  graded,  and  surfaced  with  gravel,  if  necessary,  for 
the  well  pad  site.  The  associated  road  and  pipeline  would  disturb  2.5 
acres  of  federal  lands.  The  EA  addresses  potential  impacts  on  natural  and 
cultural  resources  in  the  project  area  of  construction,  operation, 
reclamation  and  abandonment  of  the  wells  associated  with  approval  of 
Questar's  Application  for  Permit  to  Drill.  The  well  would  be  accessed 
through  an  existing  locked  access  gate  on  a native-surfaced  oil  and  gas 


access  road  on  Mockingbird  Mesa  in  Montezuma  County. 

About  85  percent  of  CANM  is  leased  for  oil  and  gas  resources.  The 
Monument  Proclamation  states  that  development  of  existing  leases  is 
allowed,  subject  to  valid  and  existing  rights,  when  those  activities  do 
not  create  new  impacts  that  would  interfere  with  proper  care  and 
management  of  the  objects  protected  by  the  proclamation. 

The  planned  drilling  depth  of  about  6,600  feet  would  target  the  Ismay 
and  Desert  Creek  formations  of  the  Paradox  Group  on  an  existing  oil  and 
gas  lease  issued  by  the  BLM.  The  Proposed  Action  conforms  to  the  BLM's  San 
Duan/San  Miguel  Resource  Management  Plan  of  1985  and  to  Interim  Management 
Guidelines  for  the  Monument. 

The  BLM  prepared  an  environmental  assessment  that  was  open  for  public 
comments.  Five  comment  letters  were  received.  Some  of  the  issues  of 
concern  included  cultural  resources,  air  quality,  noise,  and  recreation. 

The  environmental  assessment  has  considered  potential  impacts  and 
identified  mitigations  to  minimize  or  prevent  these  impacts. 

Hard  copies  of  the  Decision  Record,  FONSI  and  EA  are  available  at: 

Dolores  Public  Lands  Center,  100  North  Sixth  Street,  P.0.  Box  210,  Dolores, 
CO  81323,  and  San  Duan  Public  Lands  Center,  15  Burnett  Court,  Durango,  CO 
81301. 

Information:  Dave  Swanson,  (970)  385-1370. 

The  EA  is  also  available  on  the  Web  at: 
http : //www . co . blm . gov/ canm/ index . html 
http://www.co.blm.gov/ sjra/ index. html 
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Hualapai  Nation  stands  firm  in  opposition  of  proposed 

Red  Lake  Gas  Storage  Project 

By  Linda  Stelp 

Miner  Staff  Writer 

February  15,  2003 

The  Hualapai  Nation  continues  to  firmly  oppose  the  Red  Lake  Gas  storage 
project,  tribal  council  members  told  project  consultants  and  a federal 
official  Wednesday. 

Representatives  from  Aquila,  the  company  proposing  the  natural  gas 
storage  project,  and  several  consultants  speaking  on  behalf  of  the  project 

- including  a geologist,  a Washington  D.C.  lawyer  and  environmental 
experts  - met  with  the  Hualapai  Nation  Tribal  Council  and  tribal 
environmental  consultants. 

"We  thought  this  meeting  was  to  give  us  information  about  the  project," 
said  chairwoman  Carrie  Imus,  during  the  meeting.  "We  did  not  realize  that 
the  purpose  of  this  meeting  is  to  encourage  us  to  change  our  position  from 
that  of  an  intervener  to  a cooperating  agency." 

During  and  after  an  Aquila  presentation,  Rafael  Montag,  representative 
of  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission  project  manager,  repeatedly 
asked  tribal  council  members  to  consider  changing  their  status  from  that 
of  an  intervener  - an  agency  that  does  not  agree  to  the  project,  but  must 
be  informed  in  writing  of  all  proceedings  - to  a cooperating  agency. 

"You  have  a lot  of  environment  and  cultural  concerns,"  Montag  said.  "The 
Hualapai  Nation  could  be  a cooperating  agency  in  the  environment 
assessment,  but  an  intervener  cannot  also  be  a cooperating  agency. 

"As  a cooperator  you  will  have  a role  in  preparing  the  environmental 
assessment  for  the  proposed  Red  Lake  project,"  he  said.  "We  want  the 
involvement  of  the  Hualapai  Nation." 


Councilman  Wilford  Whataname  Sn.  asked  why  - with  all  the  environmental 
concerns  from  opponents  of  the  project  in  Kingman  and  the  Hualapai  Nation 
- a more  detailed  Environmental  Impact  Study  of  the  project  has  not  been 
conducted . 

"I  don't  have  the  specifics  as  to  why  an  EIS  was  not  prepared/'  Montag 
said.  "We  look  at  impacts  to  the  environment.  If  they  cannot  be 
significantly  addressed  at  the  EA  (environmental  assessment)  level,  it 
goes  to  EIS,  which  is  more  detailed." 

Council  members  and  consultants  asked  questions  about  water  and  air 
quality  and  expressed  concern  about  the  project.  An  underground  natural 
gas  storage  facility  would  be  built  30  miles  north  of  Kingman  and  just 
miles  from  the  reservation. 

Aquila,  an  energy  holding  company  based  in  Kansas  City,  bought  the 
storage  project  from  Southwest  Gas  Corp.  in  January  2002,  intending  to 
build  the  storage  facility  with  pipelines  connecting  it  to  interstate 
natural  gas  pipelines. 

The  sale  included  36,000  acres  and  the  right  to  develop  a salt  cavern 
storage  facility  and  the  water  and  mineral  rights  needed  to  build  it. 

The  project  would  include  two  underground  salt  caverns,  about  52  miles 
of  various  diameter  pipeline,  equipment  to  generate  34,000  horsepower  of 
compression  and  auxiliary  gas  storage  facilities. 

In  documents  dated  Jan.  30,  the  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission 
(FERC)  stated  the  Red  Lake  project  fulfills  the  public  need  for  additional 
gas  storage  but  that  an  environmental  assessment  would  be  needed. 

Geologist  Lantz  Indergard,  a remediation  and  resource  specialist  for 
Arcadis,  an  environmental  firm  in  Phoenix,  explained  that  only  brackish 
(very  salty)  water  would  be  used  for  the  project. 

However  Don  Bay,  Director  of  Natural  Resources  for  the  Hualapai  Nation, 
expressed  concerns  about  the  water. 

"You  say  you  are  using  only  brackish  water,  not  fresh  water,  but  if  the 
extended  drought  in  the  Southwest  continues,  we  many  need  to  recycle  that 
brackish  water  someday,"  Bay  said.  "Some  communities  are  already  recycling 
brackish  water." 

Tribal  resource  specialist  Loretta  Jackson  said  Red  Lake  is  a place  of 
cultural  significance  to  the  tribe,  and  as  such  is  protected  under  the  law. 

"We  look  at  the  needs  of  our  children  and  their  children,"  Whataname 
said.  "You  come  here  and  say  you  want  to  build  a plant,  but  you  are  not 
going  to  live  here.  We  are  taking  the  risks  with  the  project,  but  get  none 
of  the  benefits . " 

Council  member  Sherry  Counts  agreed. 

"FERC  asked  us  and  is  continuing  to  ask  us  to  be  a cooperating  agency, 
but  you  are  asking  us  to  give  up  our  rights.  We  have  to  make  a statement 
here,"  Counts  said.  "Once  we  say  we  will  cooperate,  we  have  no  more  say." 

The  Red  Lake  Gas  Storage  Project  will  cost  from  $150  million  to  $200 
million  to  build  and  about  $1.5  million  a year  to  operate.  Cook  said. 

The  Aquila  team  addressed  air  quality  issues,  stating  air  emissions  will 
be  insignificant,  with  air  quality  most  affected  during  the  construction 
phase  of  the  project. 

Although  the  issue  of  salt  contimination  the  fresh  water  supply  was 
raised  at  the  meeting,  Indergard  stated  there  is  little  danger  of  that 
happening. 

"We  will  use  only  brackish  water,  which  occurs  at  depths  greater  than 
1000  feet  below  ground  surface,  and  the  total  mount  of  the  brackish  water 
necessary  to  complete  the  facility  represents  less  than  0.08  percent  of 
the  available  groundwater  supply,"  he  said. 

After  the  meeting  Indergard  said  the  greatest  risk  from  the  project 
comes  not  from  the  salt  but  from  the  natural  gas  at  the  connecting  point 
where  the  natural  gas  goes  from  one  of  three  interstate  pipelines  into 
pipes  leading  to  the  storage  facility;  and  gas  at  the  Red  Lake  well. 

At  the  end  of  the  meeting  Imus  spoke  on  behalf  of  the  council. 

"The  Hualapai  Nation  will  continue  as  interveners  for  the  Red  Lake 
Project,"  she  said. 

Red  Lake  Gas  Storage  project  manager  Mark  Cook  said  the  gas  storage 
facility  is  needed  to  supply  more  natural  gas  to  all  communities. 

"Making  more  natural  gas  available  will  benefit  everyone,"  Cook  said. 


"Rates  are  going  to  be  cheaper,  and  it  will  increase  the  value  of  that 
land,  generating  more  taxes." 
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Report  Finds  Mine  Could  Harm  Sacred  Lake 
By  BEN  NEARY  | The  New  Mexican  02/13/2003 

An  Arizona  power  company's  plan  to  pump  groundwater  for  a huge  coal  mine 
in  western  New  Mexico  could  harm  a lake  sacred  to  Zuni  Pueblo,  a new 
hydrology  report  commissioned  by  the  pueblo  says. 

For  years,  Zuni  Pueblo  has  opposed  plans  by  the  Salt  River  Project,  an 
Arizona  utility  company,  to  develop  the  proposed  18,000-acre  Fence  Lake 
Mine  on  the  border  of  Catron  and  Cibola  counties. 

Zuni  Gov.  Arlen  P.  Quetawki  Sr.  wrote  to  officials  at  the  U.S. 

Department  of  Interior  last  week  stating  the  new  report  by  the  pueblo's 
hydrology  consultant,  Glorieta  Geoscience  of  Santa  Fe,  shows  pumping  water 
from  the  Atarque  aquifer  at  the  mine  site  could  harm  the  lake. 

The  report  shows  the  federal  government  should  prohibit  SRP  from  pumping 
water  from  the  aquifer,  Quetawki  told  the  federal  officials. 

The  report  states  that  the  Atarque  aquifer  is  continuous  between  the 
mine  site  and  the  lake. 

"The  Atarque  is  one  of  several  important  sources  of  water  and  salts  to 
the  Zuni  Salt  Lake,"  the  report  notes. 

Salt  River  Project  proposes  to  pump  85  gallons  of  water  a minute  from 
the  ground  at  the  mine  site.  Most  of  the  water  would  be  used  for  dust 
suppression.  Plans  call  for  mining  to  continue  at  the  site  for  40  years. 

In  response  to  Zuni's  past  demands  for  hydrology  tests,  the  government 
last  year  blocked  SRP  from  using  the  Dakota  Aquifer,  the  other  main 
aquifer  in  the  area. 

If  the  federal  government  grants  the  pueblo's  request  to  block  SRP  from 
pumping  from  the  Atarque  aquifer,  it  could  be  fatal  to  the  mine  project. 

An  attempt  to  reach  Nedra  Darling,  a spokeswoman  for  the  U.S.  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  in  Washington,  D.C.,  for  comment  was  unsuccessful  Wednesday 
The  mine  site  is  about  10  miles  north  of  Zuni  Salt  Lake,  an  area  sacred 
to  the  Zunis  and  other  Indians  in  the  Southwest.  Brine  flows  from  the 
ground  at  the  lake,  and  Indians  use  the  salt  in  religious  ceremonies. 

Plans  call  for  SRP  to  build  a rail  line  to  carry  coal  from  the  mine  to  a 
power  plant  in  St.  lohn's,  Ariz.,  just  across  the  state  line. 

Robert  L.  Barnard,  the  mine-project  manager  for  SRP  in  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 
said  Wednesday  that  the  company  hasn't  yet  reviewed  the  pueblo's  new 
hydrology  report.  He  said  none  of  the  company's  studies  would  agree  with 
any  conclusion  that  pumping  water  from  the  Atarque  aquifer  would  harm  the 
salt  lake. 

"We're  moving  right  along  for  construction  starting  this  summer  and  for 
coal  to  be  delivered  in  2005,"  Barnard  said. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican. 
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House  passes  Sandia  land  claim  as  part  of  spending  bill 
02/14/2003 

(Albuquerque-AP)  - Twenty-three  years  of  negotiation  have  brought  the 
Sandia  Land  Claim  Act  to  its  final  step. 

The  measure  containing  the  settlement  is  included  in  the  spending  bill 
approved  by  Congress  Thursday  night.  It  is  now  headed  to  President  Bush. 

The  measure  includes  benefits  for  all  those  who  participated  in  the 
negotiations . 

Sandia  Pueblo  Governor  Stuwart  Paisano  he's  excited.  He  says  most  of  his 
forefathers  that  started  this  process  are  no  longer  around. 

Paisano  says  the  pueblo  is  one  step  away  from  preserving  and  protecting 
the  Sandia  Mountains. 

Senators  Pete  Domenici  and  Deff  Bingaman  sponsored  the  amendment. 

The  Forest  Service  retains  ownership  of  the  land,  but  the  bill  also 
creates  a trust  for  the  Indians,  protecting  tribal  interests. 

Copyright  c.  2003  KOB-TV  Interactive  Media, 
a division  of  Hubbard  Broadcasting,  Inc. 
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Tribe  allowed  say  in  Salton  Sea's  future 
Authority  forms  partnership  with  Torres  Martinez 
By  Benjamin  Spillman 
The  Desert  Sun 
February  14th,  2003 

LA  QUINTA  - A Coachella  Valley  Indian  tribe  that  has  half  of  its  land 
submerged  beneath  the  Salton  Sea  will  have  a greater  role  in  crafting  the 
future  of  the  troubled  lake. 

The  Salton  Sea  Authority  voted  unanimously  to  "coordinate  and  support" 
future  sea  restoration  efforts  with  the  Torres  Martinez  Desert  Cahuilla 
Indians . 

The  long-awaited  pact  between  the  tribe  and  the  sea's  official 
caretakers  means  each  side  formally  recognizes  and  supports  the  other's 
role  in  finding  a way  to  prevent  an  environmental  disaster  in  the  Salton 
basin . 

"It  is  natural,"  said  Torres  Martinez  administrator  Mary  Belardo  of  the 
tribe's  interest  in  the  sea's  future.  "It  is  more  of  an  environmental 
concern.  It  is  a body  of  water,  which  is  something  we  respect." 

The  alliance  not  only  ensures  the  authority  will  consider  the  will  of 
the  tribe  in  restoration  decisions,  it  also  lends  the  Salton  Sea  Authority 
more  credibility  with  the  federal  government,  said  Michael  Walker,  program 
manager  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation's  Salton  Sea  Restoration  Project. 

Walker  said  the  federal  government,  which  is  considered  by  many  to  be 
responsible  for  finding  and  funding  a solution  to  the  seas  problems,  has  a 
special  obligation  to  consider  the  concerns  of  tribal  governments. 

"This  agency  takes  it  seriously,"  Walker  said  of  the  government's 
obligation  to  help  tribal  government  manage  natural  resources.  "(The 
Torres  Martinez)  have  a hand  and  a real  vested  interest  in  what  happens  to 
the  sea." 

The  tribe,  with  about  600  members,  occupies  about  25,000  acres  of  land 
in  the  eastern  Coachella  Valley,  much  of  it  under  the  sea  or  near  the 
shoreline. 

In  1909,  the  tribe  was  awarded  11,800  acres  under  the  then  newly  formed 


Salton  Sea  with  the  understanding  that  the  sea  would  evaporate  and  expose 
the  land. 

It  didn't,  and  in  the  1920s,  President  Calvin  Coolidge  twice  ordered  the 
Imperial  and  Coachella  water  districts  to  continue  sending  agricultural 
runoff  into  the  sea  and  perpetuating  its  existence. 

The  sea,  which  is  replenished  by  agricultural  runoff  from  the  Imperial 
and  Coachella  valleys,  has  no  outlet  for  water  besides  evaporation.  As  a 
result,  salts,  nutrients  and  contaminants  that  drain  into  the  sea  remain, 
and  concentrate,  when  the  water  evaporates. 

The  sea  already  is  about  25  percent  saltier  than  the  Pacific  Ocean.  If 
it  gets  much  saltier,  fish  will  no  longer  be  able  to  breed.  Without  fish, 
the  sea  would  lose  its  value  as  one  of  the  most  important  migratory  bird 
stops  in  western  North  America. 

Nutrient  concentration  is  another  problem.  The  nutrients  fuel  algae  that 
chokes  oxygen  from  the  water,  resulting  periodically  in  massive  fish  kills 

Cost  estimates  to  solve  the  complex  problems  on  a scale  large  enough  to 
fit  the  35-by-15-mile  sea  are  in  the  billions  of  dollars. 

A law  authored  in  2001  by  former  Assemblyman  Dave  Kelley,  R-Idyllwild, 
made  it  legally  possible  for  a Torres  Martinez  representative  to  occupy  a 
seat  on  the  Salton  Sea  Authority  board  of  directors.  Created  in  1993,  the 
Salton  Sea  Authority  currently  consists  of  Imperial  and  Riverside  counties 
the  Coachella  Valley  Water  District  and  the  Imperial  Irrigation  District. 

The  tribe,  however,  did  not  immediately  join  the  authority  board. 

Belardo  said  Torres  Martinez  officials  were  hesitant  because  they  did 
not  believe  the  authority  had  a clear  vision  for  the  sea's  future  and  they 
doubted  whether  a tribal  voice  would  make  a difference. 

"It  didn't  seem  like  (the  Authority)  had  any  direction,"  she  said. 

But  a sea-restoration  proposal  in  October  by  USFilter  Corp.  of  Palm 
Desert  piqued  the  tribe's  interest,  Belardo  said. 

She  said  the  tribe  did  not  like  much  of  the  plan  that  called  for 
reducing  the  sea  to  a circular  river  and  selling  treated  inflow  to  coastal 
California  to  pay  for  the  project.  Tribal  officials,  she  said,  favor  a 
revision  of  that  plan  that  would  preserve  the  northern  portion  of  the  sea 
much  as  it  exists  today,  with  some  enhanced  wetlands  habitat  along  the 
shore . 

Tribal  decision-makers  approved  the  two-page  pact  Saturday,  Belardo  said 

The  deal  does  not  immediately  make  the  tribe  a full,  voting  member  on 
the  board.  But  it  calls  for  tribal  and  authority  officials  to  pursue  "full 
membership"  for  the  tribe  in  the  future. 

In  other  business  the  authority: 

* Directed  executive  director  Tom  Kirk  to  pursue  approximately  $2.1 
million  in  funding  to  test  an  experimental  desalination  technique  at 
the  sea. 

* Issued  a request  for  proposals  for  consulting  services  to  help  identify 
and  develop  a preferred  method  for  long-term  preservation  of  the  sea. 

Benjamin  Spillman  can  be  reached  at  778-4643 
or  by  e-mail  at  Benjamin.Spillman@thedesertsun.com 
Copyright  c.  2003  The  Desert  Sun. 
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Natchez  bring  jobs,  history  - but  no  casino 
By  Laura  Lindenberger  - The  Union-Recorder 
February  14,  2003 

SPARTA  - Rachel  Pashman  has  been  asked  if  she's  bringing  a casino  to 


Hancock  County  more  times  than  she  can  count.  And,  for  the  record , she  has 
no  casino-related  plans. 

Pashman  is  the  primary  community  clan  mother  and  tribal  judge  of  the 
Natchez  tribe,  a community  of  Native  Americans  that  hopes  to  call  Hancock 
County  home  soon. 

Unrelated  to  a tribal  group  from  Oklahoma  that  tried  to  bring  in  a 
casino  in  1999,  Pashman  says  the  Natchez  simply  want  to  return  to  their 
roots  and  work  on  not  only  restoring  native  culture  and  history  to  the 
area,  but  also  help  the  local  government  improve  health  care,  jobs  and 
diversity. 

"We  look  forward  to  trying  to  work  with  leaders  to  establish  a better 
sense  of  diversity,"  Pashman  said.  "(We  will  bring)  education  (about 
Native  Americans),  a restoration  of  our  historical  roots  here  and  we  hope 
to  preserve  some  of  our  history  and  culture. 

"Our  intent  is  to  restore  our  ceremonial  grounds,"  she  added.  "My 
feelings  are  that  my  people  are  from  there.  We  are  basically  trying  to 
preserve  our  culture  and  history. 

One  of  the  tribe's  plans,  Pashman  said,  is  to  build  a replica  village  in 
the  area  of  Shoulderbone  Creek.  According  to  historical  documentation, 
Pashman  said,  there  was  originally  a Natchez  village  there. 

"We  have  burial  grounds  and  ceremonial  grounds  that  we  are  able  to  trace 
back  for  centuries,"  she  said.  "A  chief  from  the  1540s  that  met  with 
DeSoto  is  buried  there.  We  just  want  to  keep  our  community  going  there." 

Pashman  says  she  has  documents  proving  her  ancestors  were  forced  out  of 
their  homes  in  Hancock  County  in  the  1830s. 

"In  1832,  as  part  of  the  removal  process,  we  were  literally  forced  to 
walk  out  of  the  county,"  she  said.  "I  have  relatives  that  walked  to 
Oklahoma  in  1828  and  returned  (to  Hancock)  in  1830." 

Pashman  said  although  her  tribe  was  forced  out  during  the  removal 
process  and  ended  up  in  different  parts  of  Georgia,  Alabama  and  even 
Oklahoma,  people  began  to  slowly  trickle  back  to  their  home  areas  in  the 
late  1830s.  The  return  process,  she  said,  was  a much  easier  process. 

Although  she  was  not  sure  how  many  Natchez  are  currently  in  Hancock 
County,  there  are  approximately  7,000  registered  Natchez  in  the  state. 
Pashman  said  she  thinks  many  people  with  Native  ancestry  are  still 
unregistered  because  of  the  racial  tensions  of  the  south  during  the  mid- 
60s. 

"It  was  illegal  to  be  Native  American  until  1962  and  because  of  the 
racial  climate  of  1962,  most  people  would  not  come  forward  out  of  fear," 
she  said. 

Pashman,  who  said  she  comes  from  a long  line  of  tribal  chiefs,  is  in  the 
process  of  moving  to  Hancock  County  from  south  Georgia. 

"We're  gonna  take  (the  moving  back  process)  in  phases,"  she  said.  "That 
depends  on  how  well  we  do  with  different  parts  of  development." 

One  of  the  tribe's  plans  for  developing  in  Hancock  County  is  to  restore 
the  county's  hospital,  which  was  closed  several  years  ago  because  of 
increasing  costs  for  maintenance  and  operation. 

"We're  trying  to  open  the  hospital  as  a Native  American  health  facility 
with  programs  that  will  target  the  health  needs  of  Native  Americans, 
Hispanics  and  the  locals  from  that  area,"  she  said.  "We're  trying  to  make 
a strong  effort  to  assist  the  community  in  finding  jobs  and  employing 
local  people  and  our  people." 

To  begin  the  process  of  communication  between  the  community  and  the 
Natchez,  Pashman  is  planning  a festival  for  the  last  week  of  April. 

Festival  of  the  Little  Green  Corn,  which  will  run  April  28  through  May  4, 
is  a homecoming  celebration,  she  said. 

"(The  festival  will)  feature  Native  American  vendors,  craft  displays, 
storytellers  and  food,  so  some  of  the  native  people  can  learn  about  our 
culture,"  she  said. 

Laura  Lindenberger  covers  Hancock  and  Putnam  counties  for 
The  Union-Recorder.  She  can  be  reached  at  (478)  453-1451 
or  by  e-mail  at  newsroom@unionrecorder . com 
Copyright  c.  2003  The  Union  Recorder. 
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History  is  her  story 
By  3 AMES  HAGENGRUBER 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 
February  9,  2003 

BRIDGER  - When  Dan  Aadland  was  teaching  a course  on  Montana  history  at 
Bridger  High  School  in  the  late-1970s,  the  school's  friendly,  soft-spoken 
custodian  offered  to  decorate  the  classroom  with  his  family's  collection 
of  historical  photos. 

Aadland  had  no  idea  what  was  in  store,  but  readily  agreed  to  the  offer. 
The  next  morning  he  walked  into  his  classroom  and  was  stunned  at  the  sight. 

Ringing  the  room  were  museum-quality  portraits  of  legendary  Northern 
Cheyenne  heroes,  as  well  as  lesser-known  women  from  the  tribe.  On  one  of 
the  chalkboards,  the  elderly  custodian,  Varble  Tuell,  had  also  sketched  a 
large  mural  of  the  Little  Bighorn  Battlefield  in  colored  chalk. 

"These  were  too  good  to  not  be  known,"  Aadland  remembers  thinking  at  the 
time. 

"I  didn't  think  the  kids  would  care.  I couldn't  believe  their  reaction," 
Tuell  recalled. 

Over  the  next  two  decades  Aadland  and  Tuell  worked  together  on  a book 
project  to  share  the  photographic  legacy  of  Tuell 's  long-dead  mother, 

Dulia  Tuell.  The  effort  resulted  in  the  1996  publication  of  "Women  and 
Warriors  of  the  Plains  - The  Pioneer  Photography  of  3ulia  Tuell." 

The  book  was  a pleasant  surprise,  a reaction  similar  to  what  Aadland 
experienced  in  his  Bridger  classroom. 

"The  fact  that  most  of  her  photographs  have  remained  unpublished  until 
now  spices  them  even  more,  for  they  are  an  unopened  present,"  Aadland 
wrote  in  the  book.  "Most  of  Dulia 's  photographs  have  been  hidden  all  too 
long.  It  is  time  they  spoke  to  more  people,  and  we  hope  they  will  do  so 
now. " 

Varble  Tuell,  now  89  and  retired,  had  a simple  reason  for  promoting  his 
mother's  work:  "She  was  a pioneer  woman,  I tell  you,  and  I'm  proud  to  be 
her  son." 


The  tale  of  Dulia  Tuell  is  a classic  Western. 

She  was  born  in  1886  in  Kentucky.  At  15,  she  met  her  ticket  to  the 
recently  tamed  West:  P.V.  Tuell,  a well-established  schoolteacher  27  years 
her  senior.  The  couple  lived  and  taught  on  Indian  reservations  in 
Minnesota  and  South  Dakota  before  settling  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Reservation  in  1906. 

Dulia  Tuell  became  fast  friends  with  many  in  the  tribe,  including  aging 
warriors  who  still  had  fresh  memories  of  fighting  Lt.  Col.  George  A. 
Custer.  Along  with  teaching  and  raising  her  own  family,  Tuell  found  time 
to  photograph  the  tribe's  painful  transition  from  nomadic  dwellers  of  the 
High  Plains  to  life  on  the  reservation. 

"Their  saga  from  the  early  19th  century  until  the  reservation  days  is 
the  stuff  of  epic  poems,"  Aadland  wrote. 

But  Tuell  didn't  just  focus  her  lens  on  chiefs  and  warriors.  She  went 
beyond  the  cliches,  using  her  Eastman  Kodak  8 by  10  glass  plate  camera  to 
record  old  women  butchering  dogs,  sad-eyed  children  on  the  first  day  of 
school,  mothers  grieving  over  dead  babies  and  ancient  ceremonies  performed 
for  the  last  time. 

"She  was  in  such  a unique  position  to  see  things  and  photograph  things 
no  other  white  had,"  said  Aadland,  who  has  since  retired  from  teaching  and 
now  ranches  and  writes  full-time  in  Absarokee. 

Aesthetics  aside,  Tuell 's  most  important  work  was  photographing  the  last 


Massaum  Ceremony,  or  Animal  Dance,  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe  in 
August  1911,  Father  Peter  Dohn  Powell  wrote  in  his  introduction  to  "Women 
and  Warriors  of  the  Plains."  Powell,  of  Chicago,  is  an  honorary  chief  and 
expert  on  Cheyenne  spirituality.  Tuell  worked  with  noted  historian  George 
Bird  Grinnell  to  record  the  complicated  five-day  ceremony. 

"Tuell' s greatest  legacy  remains  her  capturing  and  preserving  of  the 
mystery  and  power  of  the  last  great  Massaum  among  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
people,"  Powell  wrote.  "In  the  faces  of  the  priests,  holy  women  and 
participants,  we  see  reflected  the  strength  of  the  Cheyenne  people,  a holy 
people. " 


Varble  Tuell  was  born  in  1913  on  South  Dakota's  Rosebud  Sioux 
Reservation.  P.V.  Tuell  was  54  when  his  final  child  entered  the  world. 

Varble  may  now  be  retired,  but  his  life  is  anything  but  slow.  His  mother 
instilled  in  him  an  intense  curiosity  for  the  world  and  a belief  that  each 
second  should  be  valued. 

Childhood  was  a constant  adventure,  Tuell  recalled.  There  were  travels 
across  the  reservation  in  his  mother's  Model  T Ford.  Time  spent  in  the 
darkroom,  helping  print  images  off  glass  plates  using  a kerosene  lamp.  His 
playmates  were  Sioux  children  - he  didn't  attend  school  with  a nonrelated 
white  child  until  he  was  a teenager.  He  also  befriended  dignified, 
leathery-faced  warriors  who  could  still  recall  the  great  battles. 
Conversations  were  not  difficult;  Tuell  spoke  Sioux.  Like  other  little 
boys,  Tuell  had  a dog.  Unlike  most  other  boys,  Tuell  often  saw  his  dog's 
offspring  become  soup. 

"I  had  a bird  dog.  Sometimes  she'd  have  12  pups  at  a time.  What  could  I 
do  with  all  of  them?  There  was  no  way  to  feed  them  all.  I'd  sell  them  for 
a quarter  apiece,  and  the  Sioux  would  make  soup  out  of  them,"  he  said, 
adding  that  he  tried  the  soup  on  occasion.  "I  didn't  want  to  hurt  their 
feelings . " 

The  Tuells  left  the  reservation  in  1929.  Varble  Tuell  would  have  loved 
to  have  gone  to  art  school,  but  this  wasn't  possible  for  a young  man 
without  money  during  the  Great  Depression.  He  hit  the  rails,  traveling  the 
country  hoping  to  find  work. 

"I  was  hungry  a lot  in  those  days,"  he  said. 

Tuell  spent  the  next  50  years  working  jobs  from  construction  to 
custodian  and  raising  four  children.  After  work  and  on  weekends,  he  carved 
etched,  wrote  poetry  and  nourished  his  lifelong  love  for  the  natural  world 
A few  blocks  from  Tuell 's  small  home  in  Bridger  is  a tiny  shed,  "My 
museum,"  he  calls  it.  The  building  is  full  of  his  artwork. 

"I  wish  I had  the  chance  to  be  a full-time  artist,"  he  said,  surveying 
the  cold  shed. 

Not  far  from  his  private  museum  is  an  overturned  washtub.  Tuell  put  the 
washtub  there  to  protect  a large  anthill  from  raccoon  raids.  "If  I ever 
get  to  feeling  lazy,  I go  over  and  take  a look  at  them,"  he  said,  before 
citing  his  favorite  Bible  passage  from  the  Book  of  Proverbs.  "Go  to  the 
ant,  you  sluggard;  consider  her  ways  and  be  wise!" 


P.V.  Tuell  died  in  1942.  Dulia  Tuell  spent  her  final  days  living  in 
Southern  California,  dying  in  1960. 

She  never  developed  relationships  with  the  East  Coast  art  world,  and 
most  of  her  images  were  unknown  outside  of  a small  circle  of  family  and 
friends,  Varble  Tuell  said.  After  her  death,  her  collection  of  8 by  10 
glass  plate  negatives  were  stacked  carefully  in  a wooden  apple  crate  and 
stored  in  the  San  Bernadino,  Calif.,  home  of  her  sister. 

Varble  Tuell  made  copies  of  most  of  the  images  before  they  were  stolen 
from  his  elderly  aunt's  home,  he  said.  "Thank  God." 

The  exact  date  of  the  theft  isn't  known,  Tuell  said.  His  aunt  was  feeble 
and  in  her  90s  when  a series  of  burglaries  occurred.  An  unknown  amount  of 
time  passed  before  the  family  realized  that  the  glass  plates  were  gone. 

In  the  years  since,  Varble  Tuell  has  tried  to  keep  his  mother's  legacy 
alive.  She  belongs  , he  said,  in  the  pantheon  of  great  American 
photographers.  That's  what  prompted  the  elaborate  display  in  a Bridger 
classroom  nearly  three  decades  ago. 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Remaining  Innu  of  Davis  Inlet  feeling  abandoned  as  they  await  new  homes 
February  11,  2003 

DAVIS  INLET,  Nf Id . (CP)  - Mary  lane  Andrew  feels  like  she  and  her  five 
children  have  been  abandoned  in  their  desolate  island  community.  Forgotten 
she  says,  by  Davis  Inlet's  band  council  and  the  federal  government. 

While  the  majority  of  the  Labrador  community's  former  residents  settle 
into  their  new,  modern  homes  in  nearby  Natuashish,  Andrew  and  several 
other  Innu  families  have  been  told  they  will  have  to  spend  at  least  four 
more  months  in  the  old  community,  which  is  quickly  becoming  a ghost  town. 

"We  feel  we  have  been  abandoned  in  Davis  with  nothing  in  place  for  us," 
Andrew  said.  "Nobody's  speaking  for  us  and  nobody  is  telling  us  anything." 

The  historic  resettlement,  which  started  last  Dec.  14,  was  supposed  to 
be  completed  by  March.  But  30  of  the  133  houses  still  haven't  been 
completed,  forcing  some  residents  to  spend  another  spring  in  their 
dilapidated  homes,  many  of  which  have  no  running  water. 

Federal  officials  now  say  the  project  will  be  completed  in  Dune. 

The  community  health  clinic  has  moved  to  Natuashish  and  the  remaining 
residents  in  Davis  Inlet  are  worried  their  school  may  be  shutting  its 
doors  next. 

Andrew,  a nurse  in  the  community,  says  she  and  five  other  Innu  women  are 
trying  to  raise  money  for  airfare  so  they  can  attend  a meeting  in  St. 
Dohn's  on  Wednesday  to  vent  their  frustrations  about  the  continuing  delays 

The  meeting,  originally  scheduled  to  be  held  in  Natuashish,  is  for 
federal  officials,  project  engineers  and  band  councilors  from  Davis  Inlet. 

So  far,  the  women  have  had  little  luck  in  getting  donations.  But  Andrew 
said  she's  determined  to  attend,  even  if  it  means  dipping  into  her  meagre 
savings . 

"We  have  not  been  encouraged  to  go  to  this  meeting,"  she  said.  "This  is 
not  going  to  stop  me.  I will  be  in  that  St.  Dohn's  meeting  on  Wednesday  .. 
I'm  very  frustrated  and  angry." 

Steven  Doudry,  regional  director  general  of  the  federal  Indian  Affairs 
Department,  said  the  meeting  is  supposed  to  be  for  staff  only,  but 
residents  will  not  be  locked  out. 

"It's  not  exactly  a public  meeting  but  there's  nothing  that's  going  to 
be  discussed  that's  secret,"  he  said.  "This  is  information  that  the 
chief  and  council  have  . . . Individual  residents  would  certainly  be  able 
to  get  that  information  ...  from  the  chief  and  council." 

Andrew  said  she  wants  the  federal  government  to  provide  compensation  for 
those  families  left  behind. 

The  relocation  project,  which  is  expected  to  cost  $152  million,  was 
created  to  help  the  680  Innu  of  Davis  Inlet  escape  deplorable  living 
conditions  while  helping  them  overcome  widespread  problems  with  alcoholism 
family  violence  and  substance  abuse. 

The  community  was  supposed  to  move  en  masse  last  fall,  but  construction 
delays  pushed  the  move  back  to  mid-December  when  the  first  23  families 
travelled  across  a frozen  strait  of  salt  water  to  reach  the  newly 
constructed  town  15  kilometres  away.  People  have  been  slowly  moving  in 
ever  since  as  more  houses  are  finished. 

Andrew  said  rumours  are  swirling  in  the  community  that  the  construction 
workers  will  be  taking  a break  from  working  on  the  houses  from  mid- 
February  to  the  end  of  March. 


Cajetan  Rich,  director  of  the  Innu  relocation  project,  couldn't  be 
reached  for  comment. 

Describing  the  move  as  "disorganized  and  irresponsible,"  Andrew  stopped 
short  of  agreeing  with  band  chief  Simeon  Tshakapesh  who  last  week  called 
the  project  "a  disaster." 

"They  should  . . . not  leave  anyone  behind.  Take  everybody  with  you  or 
don't  take  anybody  at  all,"  she  said. 

"They  left  their  responsibilities  behind  in  Davis.  It'  been  very 
humiliating  and  embarrassing." 

Many  residents  without  finished  homes  have  moved  in  with  family  members 
in  Natuashish,  causing  overcrowding.  The  situation  has  led  some  to  start 
drinking  again. 

"Some  of  the  houses  have  15-20  people  living  in  that  house,  three  or 
four  families,  " said  RCMP  Const.  Guy  Turcotte  in  Natuashish. 

"There's  still  drinking  problems  ...  I don't  think  people  will  change 
right  away." 

For  Andrew,  the  wait  for  a new  home  has  meant  making  a choice  between 
her  work  and  her  family. 

Last  Friday,  she  quit  her  job  at  the  new  nursing  centre  in  Natuashish 
because  the  twice  daily  snowmobile  trip  across  the  ice,  often  alone  in 
blizzard-like  conditions,  was  keeping  her  away  from  her  children  too  often 
She  also  can't  move  in  with  family  members  who  have  new  houses  because 
they're  already  overcrowded. 
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By:  Kenneth  Deer 
February  7,  2003 

Getting  stopped  with  eagle  feathers  at  the  U.S.  border  can  be  a thing  of 
the  past.  A new  policy  will  now  allow  Natives  from  Canada  to  bring 
personally  owned,  legally  possessed  eagle  items  into  the  United  States  for 
cultural  and  religious  use. 

Persons  from  various  Indigenous  Nations  have  been  harassed  at  border 
points  over  the  years,  particularly  those  travelling  on  the  powwow  circuit 

The  U.S.  Bald  and  Golden  Eagle  Protection  Act  prohibited  anyone  from 
entering  or  leaving  the  United  States  with  eagles,  eagle  parts  or  eagle 
feathers.  In  1999,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  (FWS)  introduced 
eagle  transport  permits  to  accommodate  enrolled  members  of  U.S.  federally 
recognized  tribes  who  travel  internationally  with  eagle  items  for 
religious  use. 

But  now,  beginning  this  past  February  1,  Natives  from  Canada  will  be 
allowed  to  bring  personally  owned,  legally  possessed  eagle  items  into  the 
United  States. 

Anyone  entering  the  United  States  with  eagle  items  must  now  declare 
these  items  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  or  the  U.S.  Customs 
Service  by  filing  a FWS  Form  3-177  (Declaration  for  Importation  or 
Exportation  of  Fish  or  Wildlife).  This  form  must  be  filed  when  entering  or 
leaving  the  U.S. 

The  number  and  type  of  eagle  items  must  be  the  same  when  leaving  or 
returning  to  the  U.S.,  in  other  words,  no  trading  of  these  items. 

This  policy  is  only  available  to  persons  carrying  a "Certificate  of 
Indian  Status"  issued  by  the  Federal  Government  of  Canada. 

When  declaring  your  eagle  items,  you  may  be  asked  to  present  these  items 
for  inspection.  The  FWS  says  that  it  will  avoid  handling  the  articles  and 
make  every  effort  to  show  respect  for  the  religious  or  cultural  value  of 
the  articles. 

In  filling  out  the  form,  you  must  declare  the  species,  type,  country  of 


origin,  and  number  of  eagle  items.  You  cannot  declare  items  that  do  not 
belong  to  you. 

"The  Across  Borders:  Beadwork  in  Iroquois  Life  exhibit  encountered 
problems  when  we  sent  it  to  Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.  and  Manhattan,"  said 
Kanatakta,  Executive  Director  of  Kanien ' kehaka  Onkwawan:na  Raotitiohkwa . 

"We  needed  negotiations  with  the  U.S.  Customs  in  order  for  our  material 
to  get  through.  This  happened  each  time  our  exhibit  crossed  the  border.  We 
hope  that  this  new  policy  will  help  us  in  the  future." 

Copyright  c.  1997-2000  The  Eastern  Door/Kahnawake,  Mohawk  Territory. 
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Minister  Thibault  announces  $1.44  million  for  Atlantic  aboriginal  health 
February  15,  2003 

HALIFAX  (CP)  - Ottawa  is  providing  $1.44  million  over  four  years  to 
create  a centre  for  research  into  aboriginal  health  issues  in  Atlantic 
Canada . 

Federal  Fisheries  Minister  Robert  Thibault  announced  the  funding  Friday, 
saying  it  was  designed  to  increase  the  number  of  aboriginal  people  engaged 
in  health  research  and  improve  the  health  of  Canada's  aboriginal  community 
"The  Atlantic  Aboriginal  Health  Research  Program  will  be  a welcome 
addition  to  our  community,"  he  said. 

"The  centre,  a collaboration  with  the  aboriginal  community,  will 
undoubtedly  be  an  important  resource  for  Atlantic  Canada  as  we  work  to 
better  understand  and  address  the  health  needs  of  our  aboriginal 
communities . " 

The  centre,  to  be  located  in  Halifax,  will  focus  on  research  to  reduce 
smoking  and  alcohol  consumption,  improve  nutrition  and  encourage  physical 
exercise . 

It  will  also  do  research  on  mental  health,  especially  the  "connection 
between  addictions,  stress,  depression  and  suicides  among  aboriginal 
youth . " 

Other  such  centres  are  located  in  Quebec  City,  Ottawa,  Toronto,  Winnipeg 
Saskatoon,  Edmonton  and  Vancouver. 

Copyright  c.  2003,  CANOE,  a division  of  Netgraphe  Inc. 
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B.C.  Liberals  offer  apology  to  First  Nations  in  throne  speech 
February  12,  2003 

VICTORIA  (CP)  - British  Columbia's  Liberal  government  apologized  Tuesday 
for  the  past  treatment  of  the  province's  natives  by  all  governments. 

"Your  government  deeply  regrets  the  mistakes  that  were  made  by 
governments  of  every  political  stripe  over  the  course  of  our  province's 
history,"  said  the  Liberal  government's  throne  speech  read  by  Lt.-Gov. 

Iona  Campagnolo. 

"Errors  have  been  made  in  the  past,"  the  government  said.  "Our 


institutions  have  failed  aboriginal  people  across  our  province." 

Last  year,  the  government  held  a provincewide  referendum  on  aboriginal 
treaty  negotiations  that  was  soundly  criticized  by  aboriginals,  social 
groups  and  non-aboriginals  as  an  attempt  by  the  majority  to  impose  its 
views  on  a minority. 

The  government  said  the  referendum  was  its  attempt  to  kickstart  a 
stalled  treaty  negotiation  process  that  had  cost  millions  and  had  yet  to 
result  in  a single  treaty  settlement. 

The  throne  speech  promised  reforms  to  involve  aboriginals  in  industry, 
tourism  and  recreation  services. 

"No  words  of  regret  can  ever  undo  the  damage  that  has  been  done  to  First 
Nations  in  all  the  years  we  have  shared  this  land  together,"  the 
government  said.  "Your  government  is  determined  to  provide  a new  level  of 
economic  opportunity  for  First  Nations  communities  and  people." 

B.C.  Premier  Gordon  Campbell  said  he  met  Monday  with  aboriginal 
representatives . 

"This  is  something  we  have  felt  was  important  to  do  for  some  time,"  he 
said.  "It's  also  important  for  us  to  move  forward  with  a sense  of 
reconciliation . " 

The  throne  speech  also  included  a so-called  heartlands  economic  strategy 
designed  to  open  the  doors  of  prosperity  in  all  corners  of  British 
Columbia . 

"The  heartlands  economic  strategy  will  bring  together  transportation, 
energy,  forestry,  tourism,  agriculture  and  new  technologies  to  create  a 
powerful  economic  force  for  regions  and  provinces  as  a whole,"  the 
government  said. 

About  2,500  protesters  crowded  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  legislature  as 
the  session  opened  inside.  They  were  kept  back  from  the  building  by 
temporary  steel  fencing  and  a platoon  of  police  officers. 

The  spring  legislative  session  is  expected  to  focus  on  rebuilding  the  B. 
C.  forest  industry. 

Campbell,  whose  Liberals  hold  a massive  majority,  enters  the  session 
fighting  political  and  personal  demons  associated  with  a drunk-driving 
charge. 

Campbell  was  charged  with  drunk  driving  in  January  while  vacationing  in 
Maui.  He  also  faces  three  traffic  violations,  including  speeding,  in 
connection  with  the  drunk  driving  charge. 

Hoy  MacPhail,  Opposition  New  Democratic  Party  leader,  has  called  for 
Campbell's  resignation,  saying  he  no  longer  has  the  moral  authority  to 
govern . 

Protester  Tom  Blair,  82,  held  a placard  that  showed  Campbell's  Hawaii 
mug  shots  from  his  drunk  driving  arrest. 

"He's  speeding.  He's  going  way  over  the  speed  limit,  and  he's  drunk  and 
he's  the  premier  of  British  Columbia,"  said  Blair. 

"He  shouldn't  be  doing  what  he's  doing,  and  then  he  makes  excuses  that 
he's  doing  that  on  his  own  time,  which  is  wrong." 

MacPhail  said  Campbell  missed  a golden  opportunity  in  the  throne  speech 
to  show  British  Columbians  knocked  down  by  government  cuts  a little  for 
compassion  and  hope  for  the  future. 

She  said  she  found  no  relief,  but  couldn't  resist  taking  another  shot  at 
the  premier's  personal  troubles. 

"I'm  sure  that  Gordon  Campbell  is  searching  for  his  own  heart  these 
days,"  MacPhail  said. 

Campbell,  who  is  to  give  a provincewide  television  address  Wednesday 
night,  said  resource  communities  throughout  British  Columbia  comprise  the 
heartlands . 

"They  pump  the  resources  and  revenues  through  our  province  that  we  need 
to  sustain  our  public  services,"  he  said 

The  heartlands  strategy  is  the  government's  attempt  to  put  its  economic 
ideas  into  action,  the  government  said. 

"The  B.C.  heartlands  strategy  will  open  up  new  partnerships  with  First 
Nations,  new  investments  in  transportation  infrastructure,  new 
opportunities  for  tourism,  sport  and  recreation  from  a successful  Olympics 
bid,  and  a revitalized  forestry  industry,"  said  the  government. 

The  government  promised  to  move  toward  economic  and  social 


reconciliation  with  B.C.  First  Nations. 

"Your  government  will  prove  this  year  that  it  is  serious  about 
negotiating  workable,  affordable  treaties  that  will  provide  certainty, 
finality  and  equality,"  said  the  government. 

"It  will  take  bold  new  steps  to  advance  issues  that  are  common  to  most 
treaty  tables,  such  as  governance,  certainty  and  access  to  fish." 

The  government  promised  to  explore  the  possibility  of  creating  a new 
national  park  in  the  Okanagan  region  and  forecast  the  start  of  an  offshore 
oil  and  gas  industry  by  2010. 

The  government  used  the  throne  speech  to  trumpet  the  introduction  of  its 
new  income-based  drug  program. 

The  program,  to  be  introduced  later  this  month,  is  aimed  at  ending  the 
inequality  that  has  allowed  British  Columbians  with  higher  incomes  to  pay 
less  for  their  drugs  than  lower  income  people,  the  government  said. 
Copyright  c.  2003,  CANOE,  a division  of  Netgraphe  Inc. 
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Disgruntlement  growing  over  resource  use  on  treaty  lands  By  Wes  Godin 
Miner  and  News  Staff 
February  14,  2003 

Support  continues  to  roll  in  for  both  the  Grassy  Narrows  blockade  and 
Grand  Council  Treaty  3's  fight  against  the  Ontario  government's  forest 
management  practices. 

On  the  day  First  Nation  leaders  from  Northwestern  Ontario  issued  a call 
of  action  for  support  of  Grassy  Narrows  blockaders.  Grand  Chief  Leon 
lourdain  confirmed  that  Manitoba  chiefs  and  Nishnawbe  Aski  Nation  (Treaty 
9)  have  also  joined  in  the  stand  they  are  taking  against  the  extracting  of 
resources  on  treaty  land. 

"This  is  the  tip  of  the  iceberg  of  what  is  yet  to  come,"  said  lourdain. 

With  the  reaffirmed  support  of  the  majority  of  Treaty  3 chiefs  in 
Winnipeg  last  Friday,  the  chiefs  will  formalize  a strategic  plan  at  a 
upcoming  meeting,  said  lourdain. 

In  a meeting  scheduled  Feb.  24,  chiefs  from  Treaty  3 and  chiefs  in  the 
Nishnawbe  Aski  Nation  will  discuss  a common  plan  of  action,  said  lourdain. 

"Our  back  is  up  against  the  wall  - enough  is  enough,"  said  lourdain. 

Fie  said  there  needs  to  be  a new  basis  for  discussions  of  the  management 
of  the  forests. 

Grand  council  believes  it  needs  to  be  a part  of  the  discussions 
involving  forest  harvesting  plans  on  treaty  land. 

A government-to-government  relationship  works  when  a management  board  or 
committee  is  established  with  both  representation  of  aboriginal  and  the 
forest  companies,  3oe  Kuhn,  natural  resources  co-ordinator  for  the  grand 
council  has  said  in  past  interviews. 

Nishnawbe  Aski,  which  represents  49  remote  First  Nations  in  the  Treaty  9 
region,  has  also  joined  in  the  fight  because  it  fears  the  same  logging 
practices  will  soon  start  affecting  more  of  their  communities. 

David  Paul  Achneepineskium,  executive  director  of  Nishnawbe  Aski  Nation, 
said  the  logging  and  mining  industries  in  the  area  of  their  communities 
are  currently  looking  at  expanding  their  operations  near  Nishnawbe  Aski 
Nation  traditional  lands. 

Aroland  First  Nation  of  Nishnawbe  Aski  Nation  located  north  of  Geraldton 
has  also  erected  a road  blockade  near  their  community  and  Mishkeegogamang 
First  Nation  and  Hornepayne  First  Nation  are  considering  similar  blockades 
as  of  Wednesday. 

Although  the  local  Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  has  proposed  to  meet 


with  Grassy  Narrows  leadership  in  hopes  of  coming  up  with  a resolution  to 
their  concerns,  both  Chief  Simon  Fobister  of  Grassy  Narrows  and  Dourdain 
believe  the  only  way  for  change  is  through  discussion  with  the  Minister  of 
Natural  Resources  or  the  Minister  of  the  Environment. 

Dourdain  said  they  are  looking  into  requesting  a meeting  with  the 
Minister  of  Natural  Resources. 

The  coalition  of  First  Nations  across  Northwestern  Ontario  believes  the 
Ontario  government  has  allowed  resource  industries  to  extract  resources  on 
treaty  land  without  any  compensation  or  discussion  from  the  First  Nations. 

The  local  MNR  said  there  has  been  extensive  consultations  with  First 
Nation  communities  in  the  planning  process  of  forest  management  plans 
going  on  around  their  community. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Kenora  Daily  Miner  and  News. 
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She:kon  kwe  kwe  Kahente 

Nia:Wen  kowa  for  you  message  and  hope  to  see  more  from  you  in  the  future. 

Original  Message  

Date:  Thursday,  February  13,  2003  12:54  AM 
From:  Kahente 

FWD  from  the  Union  of  BC  Indian  Chiefs: 

of  possible  interest  for  those  of  you  who  still  naively  believe  in  the 
integrity  of  the  Canadian  legal  and  academic  systems  - this  concerns  an 
utterly  unqualified  and  discredited  University  of  Toronto  anthropologist 
who  is  paid  by  the  Depts.  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Dustice  to  lie  in  court 
(this  is  the  same  professor  who  once  testified  in  an  Alberta  case  that  his 
research  proved  that  historically  there  were  no  Blackfoot  people  in 
southern  Alberta  because  the  records  clearly  indicated  that  the  aboriginal 
people  of  that  area  were  not  Blackfoot,  but  "Pieds  Noire  Indians"). 

In  1999  three  members  of  the  Mohawk  Nation  were  charged  for  hunting  deer 
on  Indian  Point  in  Presquile  Provincial  Park  (near  Brighton).  The  harvest 
was  initiated  by  the  Mohawks  after  deformities  and  starvation  in  the  herd 
made  it  clear  that  the  deers  numbers  far  exceeded  what  a land  base  of  that 
size  could  sustain.  Mohawk  people  have  always  asserted  title  and 
responsibility  for  lands  that  include  Presquile  Park,  however,  the  action 
taken  in  1999  was  not  based  upon  "aboriginal  rights"  but  rather  the  need 
for  a humane  approach  to  the  man-made  crisis  affecting  the  deer.  Ministry 
of  Natural  Resources  personnel  who,  under  their  terms  of  employment,  are 
responsible  for  such  maintenance,  charged  three  men  under  the  Firearms  Act 

Since  then  the  matter  has  slowly  been  making  its  way  through  the 
judicial  system.  The  last  set  of  court  dates  marked  the  beginning  of  the 
crowns  case.  Their  star  witness  is  one  Alexander  von  Gernet.  An 
Anthropology  Professor  at  the  University  of  Toronto,  it  appears  he  is  one 
who  could  quit  his  day  job.  In  fact,  U of  T itself  seems  somewhat  confused 
as  to  his  current  employment.  A University  website  providing  information 
on  faculty  members  described  von  Gernet  as  an  "Advisor  to  the  Departments 
of  Dustice  and  Indian  and  Northern  Affairs."  When  questioned  in  court,  von 
Gernet  denied  that  he  acted  as  an  advisor  to  the  Government,  but 
acknowledged  that  it  was  an  understandable  assumption  for  the  University 
to  have  made. 

Indeed  further  investigation  shows  how  someone  might  well  come  to  that 
conclusion.  The  Aboriginal  newspaper  Windspeaker  ran  a Freedom  of 
Information  Act  request  on  the  academic  only  to  find  that  von  Gernet  was 
in  fact  retained  by  the  Department  of  Indian  and  Northern  Affairs  and  paid 
more  that  $321,000.00  for  a 40  month  contract  covering  the  period  of  time 


between  Duly  10th  , 1999  and  October  31st  2002.  That  works  out  to  an 
average  of  $8,025.00  a month.  This  is  of  course  in  addition  to  his  salary 
as  an  Adjunct  Professor  in  Department  of  Anthropology  at  the  U of  T.  Not 
suprisingly  the  sections  that  would  have  shown  exactly  how  many 
days/hours( ?)  the  Professor  worked  to  earn  this  lofty  salary  were  blacked 
out  by  DIAND's  access  to  information  and  privacy  officials. 

The  contract  was  made  with  the  residential  schools  unit  of  DIAND's 
litigation  management  activities  branch,  and  the  research  unit  of  the 
litigation  management  activities  branch.  The  contract  is  a "standing 
offer"  agreement,  meaning  DIAND  can  "call-up"  von  Gernets  "services"  on  an 
"as  and  when  required"  basis. 

A review  of  his  own  Curriculum  Vitae  shows  that  the  Government  has 
certainly  been  getting  its  moneys  worth.  Besides  the  notable  achievements 
of  having  been  published  by  and  lectured  for  the  Frasier  Institute,  von 
Gernet  has  testified  as  an  expert  witness  for  the  crown  no  less  than 
eleven  times  in  Native  Rights/Land  Claims  cases.  In  each  instance  his 
testimony  has  directly  contradicted  evidence  brought  by  the  First  Nations 
band  or  individual(s)  involved.  Indeed  during  the  course  of  his  testimony 
in  the  Presquile  case,  the  good  Professor  made  the  truly  incredible 
statement  that  it  was  his  personal  belief  that  the  Iroquois  Confederacy 
never  existed  at  all,  but  instead  was  simply  a construct  made  up  by  the 
British  to  intimidate  the  French  in  a time  of  war.  I suppose  that  as  the  a 
figment  of  the  British  imagination,  the  Iroquois  Confederacy,  much  less, 
the  Mohawk  Nation  cannot  possibly  have  any  traditional  hunting  grounds  at 
all. 

The  trial  (and  Professor  von  Gernet' s testimony)  continues  February  13th 
in  Campbelford. 

Government  contract  information  courtesy  of: 

Windspeaker 
v. 20(6)  0 ' 02  pg  6 
Barnsley,  Paul 
OTTAWA 


*If  you  re-print,  copy,  archive  or  re-post  this  message, 
please  retain  this  credit.  =-=-=-=-=-=-=-=-= 

UBCIC's  Protecting  Knowledge  Conference  site: 

http: //www. ubcic . be . ca/ protect . htm 
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Dave  Stephenson:  Indians  are  facing  brutality  from  new  'soldiers  in  blue' 
Feb.  11,  2003 

White  men  in  blue  uniforms  have  long  been  the  bane  of  Native  America. 

In  the  19th  century,  U.S.  cavalry  soldiers  descended  on  American  Indian 
villages  and  perpetrated  unimaginable  depredations:  massacres,  rapes, 
mutilations  and  a plethora  of  other  atrocities. 

In  the  20th  century,  another  breed  of  blue-uniformed  domestic  soldiers 
replaced  the  cavalry.  The  American  police  are  invested  with  the  same 
presumptions  of  superiority  as  their  19th-century  counterparts,  and  are 
equally  obsessed  with  oppressing  and  brutalizing  Indians. 

Indeed,  at  the  inception  of  the  21st  century,  the  systemic  brutality  and 
racism  of  the  police  are  raging  unabated. 

Recent  allegations  that  the  Minneapolis  police  assaulted,  urinated  on 
and  left  two  homeless  Indians  outside  at  zero  degrees  are  appalling.  But 
instances  of  police  brutality  against  American  Indians  in  Minneapolis  and 
other  Midwestern  and  Western  cities  are  commonplace. 


Many  will  feign  surprise  at  the  allegations;  there  will  more  palavers 
among  police.  City  Council  members  and  community  leaders;  apologies, 
assurances  and  symbolic  gestures  will  pour  out;  many  will  ascribe  the 
actions  to  a "few  bad  eggs,"  as  did  Little  Earth  Executive  Director  Ellie 
Webster. 

But  the  sad  fact  is  that  brutality,  racism  and  notions  of  infallibility 
are  institutionalized  in  the  collective  psyche  of  the  American  police,  in 
Minneapolis  and  elsewhere. 

Police  abuse  of  American  Indians,  other  minorities  and  the  poor  is 
woefully  frequent.  The  recent  incident  has  sparked  outrage  solely  because 
there  were  witnesses. 

Circling  the  wagons 

The  vast  majority  of  these  incidents  go  unobserved  and  unreported.  The 
police  are  a tight-knit,  fraternal  organization  with  a subculture  that 
resists  oversight  and  demands  loyalty  to  one's  fellow  officers. 

When  police  abuse  occurs,  victims  typically  don't  complain.  They  are 
usually  poor  minorities,  or,  like  the  current  victims,  poor,  Indian  and 
homeless.  When  complaints  do  occur,  they  are  handled  internally,  by  the 
very  force  that  committed  the  offense.  Police  circle  the  wagons  and  move 
to  defend  their  fellow  officers,  keeping  with  the  edicts  of  their 
profession . 

Many  have  expressed  astonishment  and  indignation  at  the  current 
allegations.  Many  are  incredulous  at  the  thought  of  police  officers 
beating  and  urinating  on  poor  Indians  and  leaving  them  to  the  elements. 

But  those  who  would  express  shock  should  consider  the  sordid  history  of 
the  American  police. 

How  many  Rodney  Kings,  Malice  Greens,  Amadou  Diallos,  Abner  Duimas, 
Charles  Lone  Eagles  and  John  Boneys  does  it  take  to  convince  Americans 
that  these  are  not  isolated  incidents?  How  many  peaceful  American  Indian 
protests  have  to  end  violently  with  tear  gas  and  baton? 

Only  a complete  restructuring  of  the  current  system  will  engender  any 
meaningful  change.  It  is  tarnished  and  broken  beyond  repair. 

In  Minneapolis,  birthplace  of  the  American  Indian  Movement  and  home  to 
tens  of  thousand  of  American  Indians,  wanton  police  brutality  must  not  be 
tolerated . 

If  left  unchecked,  the  contemporary  soldiers  in  blue  will  go  on 
brutalizing  and  usurping,  as  did  their  progenitors  and  spiritual  brothers 
in  the  19th  century. 

--  Dave  Stephenson,  a Tlingit  Indian  who  lives  in  St.  Paul, 
is  a freelance  writer. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Star  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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BIA  officials  replace  Blackfeet  police 
By  SONIA  LEE 
Tribune  staff  writer 
February  16,  2003 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  took  over  the  tribal  police  department 
on  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation  Saturday,  effectively  firing  more  than 
30  tribal  employees  and  staffing  the  department  with  BIA  officials. 

Blackfeet  Tribal  Secretary  Gordon  Monroe  said  the  council  was  notified 
at  noon  that  the  BIA  planned  to  take  over  the  department. 

By  2 p.m.  more  than  50  BIA  officials  were  in  Browning,  and  an  hour  later 
the  department's  37  tribal  police  officers,  dispatchers  and  other  staff 
members  were  relieved  of  their  duties. 


"They  were  stripped  of  everything,  including  their  dignity,"  Monroe  said 
"It  was  very  unprofessional.  You  could  almost  hear  the  Seventh  Cavalry 
coming  over  the  hill.  To  me,  we  just  went  back  in  time  about  120  years." 

BIA  officials  were  unavailable  for  comment.  A dispatcher  --  who  answered 
the  department's  phone  Saturday  evening  by  saying  "BIA  police  department" 
--  said  a skeleton  crew  was  on  staff  and  no  one  was  authorized  to  talk  to 
the  media. 

Two  years  ago,  a draft  report  by  the  BIA  blasted  the  Blackfeet  Law 
Enforcement  Services  for  being  influenced  by  tribal  politicians, 
improperly  hiring  staff,  incorrectly  reporting  cases  and  mismanaging 
budgets . 

The  Blackfeet  Tribe  became  a self -policing  reservation  in  1995. 

Monroe  said  the  council  has  been  trying  to  work  with  the  BIA.  "We've 
been  talking  with  them  and  addressing  the  problems,"  he  said.  "We  felt  we 
were  on  the  right  track." 

Titus  Upham,  a former  council  member,  said  he  was  traveling  to  Conrad 
when  he  saw  25  federal  police  vehicles  in  a row  headed  toward  Browning.  He 
said  he  assumed  the  officers  were  on  their  way  to  the  border  for  homeland 
security  measures,  but  when  he  returned  to  Browning,  the  BIA  vehicles  were 
all  over  town. 

Upham  said  the  takeover  is  somewhat  ironic.  When  the  tribe  took  over  the 
police  department  in  the  '90s,  tribal  members  were  upset  with  the  BIA  over 
the  same  issues  that  the  BIA  is  now  upset  over,  he  said. 

Upham  said  he  can  see  the  pros  and  cons  to  the  BIA  having  control.  His 
biggest  concern,  however,  is  that  37  residents  are  now  without  employment. 

"And  the  BIA  doesn't  always  have  a big  enough  force  to  serve  the 
county,"  he  said. 

The  BIA  does  have  more  financial  backing,  he  said.  One  problem  has  been 
the  Blackfeet  tribal  jail,  which  is  in  extremely  bad  condition;  the  tribal 
council  has  struggled  to  find  money  to  upgrade  the  facility. 

Monroe  said  the  council,  law-enforcement  employees  and  the  bureau  will 
meet  at  9 a.m.  Monday  to  discuss  re-employment  opportunities. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Great  Falls  Tribune.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Well  it  appears  that  the  White  Fascist  "Amerikan"  Government  has  decided 
to  invade  the  Sovereign  Blackfeet  Nation  once  again  by  sending  in  the 
"Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs"  to  "take  over"  the  law  enforcement  agency  there 

Where  is  the  United  Nations  when  you  really  need  them????  Seems  they 
will  take  up  for  other  sovereign  nations  such  as  Bosnia  and  Kuwait,  but 

when  it  comes  to  small  underdeveloped  nations  like  the  Blackfeet  Nation 

they  overlook  it.  Guess  the  press  is  not  as  shiny  for  the  very  small 
nations  ennit?. 

Everybody  who  disagrees  with  the  BIA  invasion  of  sovereign  lands  please 
call  (406)338-7368  and  tell  the  federal  invaders  and  their  goons  to 
GET  OUT! 

The  Bad  Wounds  and  others  there  also  are  good  people BUT 

everytime  Indians  get  their  ass  in  a crack  it  is  always  from  "helping"  the 
whites  out.  The  way  it  is  now  is  that  the  BIA  feds  can  say  "look. . . . "WE" 

only  helped  the  Pikuni  get  their  shit  straight. 

Pikuni's  are  still  in  charge... we  aint." 

yeah ....  right . 

Now  "I"  say. . . .when  the  feds  showed  up  in  their  military  caravan  all  the 
PEOPLE  should  have  just  backed  off  and  let  them  take  control.  EVERY  Indian 
should  have  just  said  "well  you  whites  want  it  ...  there  it  is".  That  way 
it  would  be  easy  to  get  them  out  of  Pikuni  country. . . .which  is  a SOVEREIGN 


NATION  and  one  where  whites  do  not  have  any  say  at  all  legally. . Trouble 

is some  Indians  think  the  whites  really  want  to  help  us. 

hehe....yeah  right....  they  want  to  help  us  out  of  our  water  and  land. 

AS  LONG  AS  THE  WHITES  ARE  ABLE  TO  KEEP  US  DIVIDED  WE  WILL  NEVER  WIN.  WE 
LEARNED  THIS  OVER  100  YEARS  AGO  WHEN  THE  CROW  LED  CUSTER  TO  GREASY  GRASS. 
UNITY  IS  OUR  ONLY  HOPE. 

Randy  RedFish 
PO  Box  361 

Port  Aransas,  Texas  78373 
Amskaapiinaa 
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Study  says  S.D.  courts  unequal  in  sentencing 
February  14,  2003 

SIOUX  FALLS  (AP)  - South  Dakota  must  correct  inequities  in  the  justice 
system  that  lead  to  American  Indians  getting  longer  prison  sentences  than 
whites,  a researcher  said. 

Indians  convicted  of  crimes  in  the  state  are  sentenced  to  57  percent 
more  prison  time  than  whites,  according  to  research  by  Richard  Braunstein 
an  assistant  professor  at  the  University  of  South  Dakota. 

"We  have  found  substantial  disparities,  embarrassing  disparities, 
unconscionable  disparities,"  Braunstein  said.  "By  a matter  of  law.  South 
Dakota  may  not  be  in  hot  water.  As  a matter  of  moral  obligation  to  its 
citizens,  it's  drowning." 

Braunstein  explained  his  research  at  a Sioux  Falls  meeting  of  the  South 
Dakota  Advisory  Committee  to  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

His  research  has  not  isolated  race  as  the  single  motivating  factor  for 
discrepancies  in  sentencing,  nor  does  Braunstein  expect  it  to.  But  the 
results  still  demand  a response,  he  said. 

"We  have  a great  deal  of  reform  to  engage,"  Braunstein  said. 

Looking  at  a period  from  1994  to  2000,  Braunstein  followed  18,186  peopl 
who  had  experiences  with  the  Division  of  Criminal  Investigation,  the 
Unified  Dudicial  System  and  the  Department  of  Corrections.  The  study 
included  4,398  people  who  went  to  prison. 

Braunstein  found  that,  on  average,  Indians  were  sentenced  to  1,847  days 
in  prison,  or  a little  more  than  five  years.  Whites  were  sentenced  to  an 
average  of  1,179  days  in  prison,  a little  more  than  three  years. 

Braunstein  is  still  looking  at  circumstance  that  would  explain  the 
sentencing  gap  but  said  some  situations  stand  out. 

"Say  an  18-year-old  breaks  into  a house,  causes  damage,  steals  liquor 
and  goes  out  and  gets  into  a couple  of  fights,"  he  said.  "You  can  imagine 
the  person  is  just  stupid  and  not  a criminal  and  shouldn't  be  kept  in 
prison  20  years . " 

In  such  a scenario,  common  sense  can  prevent  a long  prison  sentence, 
Braunstein  said. 

"Whites  enjoy  this  much  more  than  Indians  in  South  Dakota,"  he  said. 

He  also  said  circuit  judges  may  be  reluctant  to  release  Indian 
defendants,  concerned  they  will  return  to  a reservation,  where  they  will 
be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  state  court  system. 

Braunstein  will  comment  on  his  research  in  the  March  edition  of  the 
South  Dakota  Law  Review,  a publication  of  the  University  of  South  Dakota 
Law  School. 

His  work  updates  and  corrects  preliminary  data  that  became  public  last 


fall.  Former  Gov.  Bill  Janklow  commissioned  the  research  to  determine  if 
race  affects  how  people  are  charged,  prosecuted  and  sentenced  in  the  state 
Copyright  c.  2003  the  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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Crow  Agency  man  appears  on  murder  charge 
By  CLAIR  JOHNSON 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 
February  11,  2003 

Crow  Agency  resident  Quinton  Birdinground  Jr.,  accused  in  the  shooting 
death  of  a Garryowen  man  Saturday  morning,  appeared  in  federal  court 
Monday  on  a criminal  complaint. 

U.S.  Magistrate  Richard  Anderson  set  a preliminary  hearing  and  detention 
hearing  for  Friday  and  ordered  Birdinground  back  to  the  Yellowstone  County 
Detention  Facility  until  then. 

Birdinground,  23,  is  charged  with  murdering  Emerson  Pickett,  30,  at  the 
home  of  Emilia  Rose  Othermedicine  in  Crow  Agency. 

According  to  an  affidavit  by  FBI  Special  Agent  Matthew  J.  Oravec,  Crow 
police  and  emergency  personnel  responded  to  a call  at  4:30  a.m.  and  found 
Pickett  with  a gunshot  wound.  Despite  efforts  by  officers,  Pickett  died. 
The  shooting  occurred  after  a night  of  drinking  at  Othermedicine ' s house. 

Oravec  said  in  the  affidavit  that  Othermedicine  and  a friend  had  been 
drinking  and  met  Pickett  and  another  man  at  the  Crow  multipurpose  building 
The  four  decided  to  meet  at  Othermedicine ' s home  to  drink  after  the  bars 
closed  at  2 a.m. 

Othermedicine  and  her  friend  went  home  and  men  arrived  later.  Another 
couple  came  and  went.  Two  other  people  arrived,  including  Leitha 
Yellowmule.  Most  people  either  went  to  bed  or  left. 

Pickett  and  Yellowmule,  who  used  to  date,  went  into  a bathroom  to  talk 
and  closed  the  door.  Othermedicine  asked  them  to  come  out  because  she  was 
alone  and  went  into  the  kitchen,  the  affidavit  said. 

Birdinground,  who  is  known  as  Junior,  showed  up  through  a kitchen  door 
and  asked  where  Yellowmule  and  Pickett  were.  He  walked  into  the  living 
room,  from  where  the  two  in  bathroom  could  be  heard. 

Othermedicine  told  the  agent  she  heard  the  sound  of  a door  getting 
kicked  in  and  then  a bang  like  a gunshot.  She  went  into  the  living  room 
and  saw  Yellowmule,  Pickett  and  Birdinground  struggling  together  in  the 
hallway.  Birdinground ' s hand  was  up  in  the  air  and  he  was  holding  a .38- 
caliber  pistol. 

Othermedicine  grabbed  Birdinground ' s wrist  and  yelled,  "What  are  you 
doing?" 

Birdinground  then  threw  Othermedicine  down  and  another  shot  went  off, 
the  affidavit  said.  Othermedicine ' s glasses  got  knocked  off,  and  with 
blurred  vision  she  could  see  Birdinground  hitting  Pickett,  the  agent  said. 
Yellowmule  was  hovering  over  Pickett.  By  the  time  Othermedicine  retrieved 
her  glasses,  Birdinground  was  gone. 

Yellowmule  told  the  agent  that  she  had  gone  to  Othermedicine ' s because 
Pickett  had  called  and  asked  her  to  come  over.  The  two  had  dated  off  and 
on . 

Yellowmule  said  that  without  warning,  Birdinground  kicked  in  the 
bathroom  door  and  shouted  something  before  firing.  She  told  the  agent  she 
thought  more  shots  were  fired  as  the  three  struggled  in  the  hallway. 
Yellowmule  tried  to  shield  Pickett  from  Birdinground  and  got  shot  in  the 
hand . 

Yellowmule  told  the  agent  that  earlier  in  the  evening,  she  was  at  a 


party  and  saw  Birdinground  drinking  and  snorting  methamphetamine.  The  two 
had  been  in  a common-law  relationship  and  had  broken  up  in  October  2002. 

Birdinground  recently  had  cared  for  their  children  while  Yellowmule 
attended  Montana  State  University-Billings. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

"RE : Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Tue,  18  Feb  2003  06:42:57  -0500 
From:  Danet  Smith  <owlstar@speakeasy.org 
Sub j : Native  Prisoner 


Date:  Sunday,  February  16,  2003  8:02  PM 
From:  "Dawn  Deer"  <newdawndeer@yahoo.com> 

Sub j : My  Deepest  Sympathy 

Mailing  List:  Iron  Natives  <ironnatives@yahoogroups . com> 

My  Deepest  Sympathy 

It  is  my  prayer  that  this  bright  new  day  in  the  life  of  the  family  and 
all  their  friends  of  Robert  H.  Wilson  also  known  as  Standing  Deer  are  all 
in  good  health  and  the  best  of  spirits  with  happiness  in  your  heart  and  a 

smile  on  your  face  as  that  is  how  Standing  Deer  would  like  it  to  be  for 

everyone  he  did  leave  here  behind. 

I have  been  asked  so  many  times  throughout  the  years  of  my  life  working 
for  the  people.  Dust  what  is  it  about  the  Indian  prisoners  you  work  for 
so  hard.  What  do  they  do  for  you?  Well,  they  do  not  have  to  do  anything 

for  me,  as  the  things  I do  for  them  is  my  calling.  I will  share  with  you 

just  what  a man  named  Standing  Deer  did  for  me. 

First,  I would  like  to  tell  you  his  arrival  to  USP  Lewisburg.  The  place 
they  call  the  "Big  Flouse."  In  the  fall  of  1981  it  was  a Wednesday  night, 
time  for  me  to  go  up  to  meet  with  the  members  of  the  Lewisburg 
Spiritual/Cultural  Council  of  Native  Nations.  When  my  van  came  up  behind 
a Pennsylvania  State  Police  car  with  two  troopers  in  it. 

Then  a white  Department  of  Justice  van  filled  with  guards.  I would  say 
eight  of  them.  Then  a big  white  bus  with  a big  orange  line  on  each  side. 
There  were  four  men  in  the  front,  a prisoner  in  the  middle,  and  four  more 
men  in  the  rear  of  the  bus. 

You  know  it  was  Standing  Deer  in  the  middle.  Another  Department  of 
Justice  vehicle  in  the  front  of  the  bus  with  two  more  in  that  one. 

Another  Pennsylvania  State  Police  car  with  two  more  troopers  while 
Standing  Deer  had  more  protection  then  the  President  of  the  United  States 
or  what  did  they  think  there  was  going  to  be  Indian  (AIM)  raid  on  the 
caravan . 

I needed  to  get  around  all  those  vehicles  by  5:30  so  that  I could  get 
cleared  to  be  with  the  Native  American  Spiritual  Community,  which  started 
at  6:00  pm.  I did  get  to  witness  the  caravan  of  the  five  vehicles  come  up 
through  the  lane  lined  with  pine  trees  on  each  side  of  the  road  to  the 
"Big  House,"  which  they  call  Lewisburg.  I cleared  the  first  check  point 
which  was  a gun  tower  at  that  time.  The  tower  guards  told  me  to  walk  to 
the  next  check  point.  Once  through  the  door  after  being  buzzed  in  a guard 
and  a Chaplain  was  there  to  meet  me.  I was  told  to  enter  a little  room 
to  the  right  of  the  door.  I just  walked  through.  I was  told  there  was  a 
hot  entering  the  institution  and  I had  to  be  out  of  sight  and  the  little 
5x5  room  would  do  the  trick  and  I would  be  safe. 

I did  not  have  any  fear  of  this  brother.  They  shuffled  him  by  the 
little  room  then  moving  fast.  I could  hear  their  boots  slapping  the  floor, 
the  jingling  of  their  keys.  I could  hear  the  shackles  they  had  on  his 
ankles  hitting  the  floor  once  in  a while.  As  things  got  quiet  and 
everything  seemed  to  get  back  to  the  norm  the  door  to  the  little  room 
opened  and  I then  went  out  to  the  desk  and  was  checked  out  and  was 
cleared  to  go  back  in  to  the  Chapel. 

Was  escorted  by  a Chaplain  and  guard  that  night.  The  brothers  of  the 
Native  American  Spiritual  Community  knew  about  the  arrival  of  their 
brother.  Standing  Deer. 


Well,  just  what  was  it  that  this  Indian  brother  did  in  my  life.  I 
became  a paralegal  for  the  Lewisburg  Prison  Project.  Then  I went  on  to 
Lyconning  College  to  get  paralegal  teachings.  After  about  six  weeks 
Attorney  Lenny  Sheridan  asked  me  to  become  his  paralegal  and  I was  up  at 
Lewisburg  every  week  to  see  Standing  Deer  to  monitor  his  conditions  there 
in  the  hole  and  to  see  that  he  was  safe.  I have  learned  to  love  this  man 
whom  they  call  Standing  Deer  and  never  did  fear  him  when  I was  in  his 
presence.  His  love  for  the  Creator,  the  People  and  Leonard  Peltier  was 
the  biggest  desires  in  this  life  to  see  Leonard  Peltier  free. 

We  can  remember  the  Standing  Deer  by  the  happiness  in  his  heart,  the 
smile  on  his  face  and  to  continue  the  work  for  the  freedom  of  Leonard 
Peltier. 

With  the  Greatest  Respect  to  All  Our  Relations, 

Art  Woolsey 


Date:  Saturday,  February  15,  2003  3:44  AM 

From:  "Brigitte  Thimiakis"  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub j : 2 Disabled,  Veteran  NA  Prisoners  Need  Your  Words  of  Encouragement 

Two  Disabled,  Veteran  Native  American  Inmates  Need  Your  Words  of 
Encouragement 

We  recently  posted  information  about  2 disabled  Native  American 
prisoners  who  are  victims  of  medical  neglect  at  Montana  State  Prison. They 
are  both  Veterans.  A request  was  posted  to  help  them  with  letters  to  the 
administration  of  the  prison  where  they  are  incarcerated.  Their  situation 
is  still  very  difficult  and  we  are  concerned  about  them.  Please  send  them 
a note  or  letter  of  encouragement  so  they  know  that  they  are  not  alone, 
(cards  are  not  allowed). 

You  can  find  the  information  about  their  situation  below. 

Here  is  their  address: 

3 OS E PH  CHARLES  QUIBELL  # 21409 

700,  Conley  Lake  Road, 

Deer  Lodge,  MT  - 59722 

(loseph  never  receives  letters.  A few  words  of  encouragement  would  mean 
so  much  to  him. ) 

FREDDIE  30E  LAWRENCE  # 37147 

700,  Conley  Lake  Road, 

Deer  Lodge,  MT  - 59722 

(Fred  is  Apache,  his  birthday  happens  to  be  next  week.)  (unfortunately 
birthday  cards  are  not  allowed,  please  use  plain  stationary) 

Background  information:  Doseph  Quibell,  a Korean  War  veteran,  was 
recently  transferred  to  a block  that  does  not  provide  wheelchair 
accessibility,  although  he  has  impaired  vision  because  of  glaucoma,  severe 
diabetes,  has  only  one  leg,  and  the  leg  he  does  have  is  frequently  swollen 
due  to  fluid  retention.  He  has  recently  been  placed  in  circumstances 
where  he  has  to  go  up  and  down  stairs  on  crutches,  with  only  one  swollen 
leg  and  poor  eye  sight.  The  stairs  are  such  that  he  cannot  easily 
maneuver  the  steps  due  to  their  non-slip  protection-his  crutches  get  stuck 
on  the  material. 

Because  of  this,  he  cannot  always  have  his  meals,  in  particular  his 
breakfast,  on  schedule,  and  his  blood  sugar  level  becomes  very  erratic  so 
he  must  have  large  doses  of  insulin  to  correct  the  problem.  His  wheel 
chair  was  also  appropriated  one  day  because  the  prison  said  they  needed  it 
for  someone  else.  He  was  subsequently  forced  to  skip  meals  or  risk  a bad 
fall  from  using  crutches  in  the  snow  and  ice. 

In  this  same  non-wheelchair-accessible  unit  is  another  Native  American 
inmate,  Fred  Lawrence,  who  was  recently  confined  to  a wheel  chair  by 
medical  services  due  to  degenerative  disk  disease.  He  also  has  cancer  of 
the  liver,  and  a stomach  that  is  swollen  way  beyond  normal  size  due  to 
this  condition.  It  is  critical  that  he  receive  an  evaluation  by  a panel  of 
doctors,  but  as  of  Ian.  30th,  he  has  not  seen  them.  He  has  recently  also 
been  without  a wheelchair  for  several  days  and,  because  of  that,  fell  and 
badly  bruised  both  knees  in  the  fall.  He  was  forced  to  go  without  meals 
due  to  this  injury  and  his  existing  physical  condition  and  limitations. 


There  was  a brand  new  wheelchair  sitting  unused  at  the  time  that  he  was 
told  was  for  another  inmate  and  that  he  had  to  do  without.  When  they 
finally  did  bring  a wheel  chair  for  him  to  use,  it  had  a broken  wheel. 
Fred  Lawrence  is  also  a Viet  Nam  veteran. 

Thank  you, 

Brigitte 

thimiakischool@the.forthnet . gr 
<Justice  For  First  Nations  Prisoners  Network> 
ooooooooooooooooooooo 
Manuel  Redwoman,  Northern  Cheyenne/Lakota/Arapaho 
http: //www. geocities . com/occitaniaf r/index. html 
& "Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  the  Children" 
http: //www. geocities . com/occitaniaf r /pro ject_site 
www. geocities . com/occitaniafr/Child_Abuse 
ooooooooooooooooooooo 
This  message  may  be  forwarded  under  the  condition 
that  it  is  not  altered  in  any  way 

"RE : History:  Carlisle  Indian  School"  

Date:  Thu,  13  Feb  2003  20:42:16  -0500 
From:  Barbara  Landis  <blandis@epix. net> 

Sub j : January  31,  1890  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle  Indian  School. 

[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 
newsletter  so  that  you  might  know  the  mind  of  those  who 
ran  institutions  like  Carlisle.] 

THE  INDIAN  HELPER 


A WEEKLY  LETTER  FROM  THE  CARLISLE  INDIAN 
SCHOOL  TO  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
CARLISLE,  PA. 


VOLUME  V NUMBER  22 


FRIDAY,  January  31,  1890. 


THE  FARMER. 


The  farmer  leads  no  EZ  life. 

The  CD  sows  will  rot: 

And  when  at  EV  rests  from  strife 
His  bones  will  AK  lot. 

In  DD  has  to  struggle  hard.  1 
To  EK  living  out; 

If  IC  frosts  do  not  retard 
His  crops,  there'll  BA  drought. 

Both  NZ  cannot  make  to  meet. 

And  then  for  AD  takes 

Some  boarders,  who  so  RT  eat 
&E  no  money  makes. 

Of  little  UC  finds  this  life; 
Sick  in  old  AG  lies; 

The  debts  he  OZ  leaves  his  wife. 
And  then  in  PC  dies.  --[Ex. 


NOT  ASHAMED  OF  HIS  PEOPLE. 


Rev.  Sherman  Coolidge,  is  an  Arapahoe  Indian,  a young  man,  and  a 
preacher  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

He  is  a full  Indian,  the  distinctive  features  of  the  race  being  as 


strongly  marked  upon  his  visage  as  upon  any  Indian  face  we  ever  saw. 

We  saw  Mr.  Coolidge  last  October  at  the  Mohonk  Conference  of  the 
friends  of  the  Indian. 

We  ate  at  the  same  table  with  him  and  conversed  with  him. 

We  saw  no  difference  between  him  and  any  Episcopal  clergyman  of  any 
other  race,  or  between  him  and  a gentleman  and  scholar  of  any  other 
race. 

In  an  address  before  the  Mohonk  Conference,  after  Henry  Kendall  had 
said,  "Since  I have  been  separated  from  my  parents  I respect  them  more 
and  I love  them  more,"  Mrs.  Coolidge  supported  this  Carlisle  experience 
with  his  own,  as  follows: 

My  people  have  received  me  after  fourteen  years  of  absence  in 
civilization,  and  have  looked  up  to  me  and  been  proud  of  me.  When  I 
suggested  anything  in  the  way  of  improvements  or  when  I asked  them  to 
convene  together,  that  I might  speak  to  them  on  any  subject,  they  came,  as 
our  friend  said,  "up  to  time."  So  that  they  do  not  have  prejudice  always. 

It  depends  much  upon  the  man.  Some  of  the  Indians  are  only  allowed  to 

stay  a few  years  in  the  East.  If  they  stay  two  or  three  years,  they 
have  only  a smattering  of  education.  Those  are  the  ones  who  sometimes 
get  the  disrespect  of  the  people.  But,  when  one  is  educated  enough  to 
stand  his  own  ground,  and  is  recognized  and  encouraged  by  the  white 
people  there  or  in  the  East,  then  these  people  will  have  much  pride  and 
respect  for  him,  and  will  heed  his  advice  and  his  words." 

And  is  it  not  evident,  from  the  above  that  all  the  Indian  boy  or  girl 

needs  to  make  him  or  her  equal  to  great  tests  of  character  is 
OPPORTUNITY?  - EXTENDED  OPPORTUNITY? 

Does  not  the  Indian  deserve  this? 

Is  it  not  his  right? 

Does  the  school  on  a reservation  furnish  all  the  opportunity  an 
Indian  needs  to  make  him  a man? 

Is  the  reservation  school  good  enough  for  a white  boy  or  girl? 

Would  the  parents  of  a white  child  think  for  a moment  of  placing 
their  son  or  daughter  in  a school  on  a reservation  to  obtain  the 
education,  skill  and  experience  necessary  to  fit  them  for  life's  duties? 

On  a reservation  we  say,  where  civilization  is  almost  entirely  shut 
out  and  where  savage  rites  and  customs  are  continually  practiced? 

Every  sensible  person  would  answer  most  emphatically,  "That  is  not 
the  place  to  send  my  child." 

Then  is  it  good  enough  for  an  Indian? 

"Oh,  yes,"  say  some  people  - some  *big*  men,  whom  who  are  called 
great  men  - even  Congressmen. 

The  Man-on-the-band-stand  thinks  that  if  there  must  be  reservations 
and  reservation  schools  the  Indian  children  who  live  there  should  go  to 
them,  if  they  cannot  have  better  chances,  but  he  says  with  his  whole, 
big,  wise  heart  "give  Indian  boys  and  girls  as  good  a chance  as  can  be 
found,  whether  it  be  in  the  East,  in  the  West,  in  the  North  or  in  the 
South . " 


(Continued  on  Fourth  page.) 


(page  2) 


The  Indian  Helper. 


PRINTED  EVERY  FRIDAY,  AT  THE  INDIAN 
INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  CARLISLE,  PA.  BY  THE 
INDIAN  PRINTER  BOYS. 

-->  THE  INDIAN  HELPER  is  PRINTED  by  Indian  boys,  but  EDITED  by 
The-Man-on-the-band-stand,  who  is  NOT  an  Indian. 


Price:  - 10  cents  a year. 


Address  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Miss  M.  Burgess,  Manager. 


Entered  in  the  P.O.  at  Carlisle  as  second  class  mail  matter. 


The  INDIAN  HELPER  is  paid  for  in  advance,  so  do  not  hesitate  to  take 
the  paper  from  the  Post  Office,  for  fear  a bill  will  be  presented. 


Always  say  RENEWAL  when  you  re-subscribe.  Put  the  word  after  every 
renewal . 


KEEP  your  conduct  abreast  of  your  conscience,  and  very  soon  your 
conscience  will  be  illuminated  by  the  radiance  of  God. 


Madge  Nason  is  having  a nice  time  at  her  home  in  Minnesota,  and  she 
writes  a nice  letter  about  it,  some  of  which  will  he  printed  in  the  Red 
Man . 


We  hear  that  La  Grippe  has  gotten  among  the  Indians  of  the  North  West 
and  that  they  are  dying  by  the  hundred.  Let  us  be  thankful  that  we  have 
had  kindly  care  and  that  death  has  thus  far  been  prevented. 


Applications  for  boys  and  girls  to  live  in  country  homes  are  coming 
in  fast.  The  best  of  our  students  only  should  be  given  this  grand 
privilege  of  spending  a few  months  in  the  country.  Those  who  cannot 
behave  themselves  and  those  who  shirk  their  work  should  not  be  allowed 
to  go,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  such  will  be  the  case. 


On  Saturday  evening,  the  English  speaking  meeting  was  devoted  to 
making  arrangements  to  celebrate  Emancipation  Day  for  the  Indian,  on  the 
8th  of  February.  All  Indian  school  superintendents  and  Indian  Agents 
received  a letter  from  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  to  celebrate 
the  8th,  that  being  the  day  when  the  Dawes  Land  in  Severalty  Bill  was 
signed  by  the  President  of  the  United  States.  At  our  meeting  a committee 
was  appointed  to  arrange  a programme  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  Commissioner.  After  the  celebration  we  will  give  the  proceedings  in 
full  either  in  the  Red  Man,  or  the  HELPER  if  not  too  long. 

OUR  GOOD  TIMES. 


The  school  exhibitions,  consisting  of  speeches,  declamations, 
dialogues,  music  and  other  entertainment,  held  in  the  chapel,  and  the 
school  sociables  held  in  the  gymnasium  are  events  of  the  month  looked 
forward  to  with  the  most  pleasant  anticipations.  We  were  not 
disappointed  in  the  exhibition  of  last  Friday  night.  As  those  in 
attendance  passed  by  the  band-stand  on  their  way  to  quarters  the 
Man-on-the-band-stand  heard  more  than  one  say  "the  best  this  year"  and 
other  words  of  commendation. 

Miss  Moore  and  Nellie  Robertson  opened  the  exercises  with  a piano 
duet.  The  singing  all  through  the  evening  was  especially  worthy  of 
mention,  and  the  declamations  and  recitations  very  well  rendered.  The 
Dialogue  between  Walter  Anallo  and  Cotton  Wood  is  deserving  of  more  than 
passing  notice,  while  the  declamation  of  Benj.  Caswell,  on  account  of 
his  graceful  gestures  was  truly  refreshing.  As  there  were  a number  of  La 
Grippe  colds  in  the  audience  opportunity  was  given  several  times  during 
the  evening  for  all  hands  that  wished  to  satisfy  the  desire  to  cough,  to 
do  so,  that  quiet  might  prevail  while  the  speaking  was  going  on.  This 
was  intensely  amusing  to  the  little  folks  as  well  as  big  ones  of  whom 
were  able  to  scare  up  a cough,  when  the  time  came. 

At  the  close  of  the  exercises  our  Superintendent  was  so  stirred  that 
he  made  one  of  the  most  thrilling  speeches  of  the  year. 

Freedom  was  his  subject,  and  he  said  that  as  he  had  been  listening  to 

the  efforts  of  the  students  the  word  worked  in  his  mind  and  seemed  to 

grow  and  grow  until  it  was  so  large  he  could  not  hold  it. 

It  is  well  that  he  could  not,  for  those  who  heard  the  speech 
certainly  have  a better  idea  of  what  real  FREEDOM  is  than  ever  before. 

FREEDOM  for  the  Black  Man; 

FREEDOM  for  the  White  Man; 


FREEDOM  for  the  Red  Manj 

FREEDOM  from  ignorance,  superstition  and  every  thing  that  keeps  us 
down . 

That  is  what  we  must  have. 


Studying  or  reading  or  writing  in  front  of  a blazing  lamp  with  no 
shade  will  ruin  the  strongest  eyes. 


AT  the  Carlisle  Indian  School  is  published  monthly  an  eight-page 
quarto  of  standard  size,  called  THE  RED  MAN,  the  mechanical  part  of 
which  is  done  entirely  by  Indian  boys.  This  paper  is  valuable  as  a 
summary  of  information  on  Indian  matters  and  contains  writings  by  Indian 
pupils,  and  local  incidents  of  the  school.  Terms:  Fifty  cents  a year,  in 
advance. 

For  1,  2,  and  3 subscribers  for  THE  RED  MAN,  we  give  the  named 
premiums  offered  in  Standing  Office  for  the  HELPER. 

Address,  THE  RED  MAN,  CARLISLE  PA. 


(page  3) 

Little  Nina  has  started  to  school. 


There  has  been  some  skating  at  the  cave  which  the  boys  found  out  in 
due  season. 


Tennis  in  the  gymnasium  at  the  noon  hour  is  now  the  "racquet"  for 
some. 


Who  can  write  the  poem  straight,  on  the  first  page,  spelling  all  the 
words  right? 


The  Teachers"  Club  will  hardly  get  into  their  new  quarters  this  week, 
alter  all,  owing  to  delay  in  painting. 


Marbles  are  still  the  rage,  not  only  among  the  wee  boys  but  the  young 
men  of  the  place  occasionally  indulge  in  a game. 


There  has  been  so  much  bright  sunshine  this  week  that  the 
Man-on-the-band-stand ' s eyes  are  a little  weak  from  the  effects. 


The  bright  and  Spring-like  afternoon,  Wednesday,  brought  out  the  band 
to  my  stand.  I much  prefer  music  to  naughty  boys,  every  time. 


Mr.  Campbell  is  getting  pretty  well  around  with  visiting  pupils  on 
farms  and  may  possibly  be  home  this  week.  He  certainly  is  having  fine 
weather. 


The  poor,  old,  dilapidated  gymnasium  piano  is  getting  "all  fixed  up". 
The  man  who  has  the  job  says  we  will  not  know  it  when  done.  We  hope  not, 
unless  it  gets  over  the  grip. 


Mr.  Given,  Misses  Pauli  and  Moore  found  a skating  pond  at  the 
Craigheads,  and  spent  Saturday  afternoon  at  that  exhilarating  past  time. 
The  ice  was  a little  "cracky,"  but  they  claim  to  have  had  a good  time, 
notwithstanding. 


La  Grippe  has  told  so  perceptibly  on  our  force  of  printers  that  it 
now  seems  impossible  to  catch  up  on  the  *Red  Man,*  and  get  out  on  time. 
We  are  late  again,  but  are  going  to  make  one  more  grand  effort  to  come 
out  with  the  February  number  somewhere  near  the  middle  of  the  month. 


The  last  five  minutes  of  school,  on  Wednesday,  the 
Man-on-the-band-stand  said  to  his  chief  clerk  "Take  a run  around  through 
the  school-rooms  and  see  what  they  are  all  about."  The  clerk  obeyed 
orders  and  found  in  No.  13  the  little  folks  spelling  by  sound,  and  doing 
splendidly.  They  read  from  the  board  speaking  the  words  distinctly. 


showing  that  sound  drill  is  just  the  thing.  In  the  other  rooms  pupils 
were  digging  hard  at  examples  in  Arithmetic,  analyzing  sentences, 
studying  the  Dawes  Bill,  reciting  in  concert  and  doing  other  interesting 
things,  not  thinking  for  a moment  about  stopping  because  the  time  was 
up.  In  the  last  room  visited  the  clerk  was  struck  with  the  truth  of  the 
verse  that  the  little  boys  were  reciting,  "An  industrious  boy  will  make 
an  industrious  man;  a lazy  boy  will  make  a lazy-man."  In  all,  the  run 
was  an  inspiring  one  and  very  pleasant. 

Miss  Dawson  of  the  sewing-room  is  quite  ill  of  Pneumonia  at  her  home 
in  town. 


Capt.  Pratt  spent  a day  in  Washington  this  week,  looking  after 
affairs  connected  with  the  school. 


The  Enigma  written  for  the  Indians  by  one  who  signs  "Pale  Face,"  is  a 
good  one  but  too  long  for  the  HELPER. 


Briggs  Cornelius  and  Samuel  Gruett  are  our  youngest  printers,  but 
they  are  learning  to  handle  the  steam  engine  as  skillfully  as  the  best. 


We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  William  Archiquette  has  entered  the 
carpenter  shop.  Success  to  the  carpenter's  tools.  We  hope  he  will  keep 
an  edge  on  them. 


Mr.  Potter  is  around  with  Indian  boy  and  tape-measure  taking  the 
dimensions  of  shops  and  other  buildings,  plans  of  which  are  ordered  to 
be  sent  to  the  Department. 


A large  company  of  boys  and  girls  and  teachers  attended  the  Y.M.C.A. 
entertainment  given  by  the  Schubert  Quartette  of  Chicago,  on  Wednesday 
evening  and  enjoyed  the  treat  immensely. 


There  have  been  374  cases  of  La  Grippe  treated  in  the  hospital  since 
La  Grippe  season  began.  Fourteen  of  these  had  Pneumonia,  but  all  have 
come  out  wonderfully  well,  owing  to  patient  care  and  attention  of  the 
hospital  force. 


Charlie  Horse  is  getting  younger  apparently  every  day  he  lives.  The 
lady  who  one  day  this  week  jumped  in  the  carriage  at  the  school  house 
and  rode  with  Nicholas  around  to  the  stable,  he  giving  her  permission  to 
drive,  thought  it  was  spirited  Bell  she  was  driving. 


The  supply  of  old  carpets  from  the  Department  just  received  will 
cover  the  floors  of  several  rooms  which  need  it  badly.  The  teachers' 
Parlor  comes  in  for  one,  a pretty  red  one,  which  with  piecing  and 
turning  out  will  help  out  wonderfully,  in  brightening  up  the  room  and 
making  it  comfortable. 


On  Tuesday  afternoon  we  were  busy  picking  type  and  doing  other 
printing-office  work  when  all  of  a sudden  strains  of  music  were  heard  in 
the  distance.  Of  course  sticks  must  drop,  proof-sheets  fly,  presses 
stop,  the  engine  cease  to  puff,  and  all  heads  look  out  of  the  window.  It 
was  the  Empire  band  of  town  approaching,  followed  by  the  Sarah  Zane 
Steam  Fire  Engine  Company  of  Winchester,  Virginia  and  the  Cumberland 
Company  of  town.  They  presented  a grand  appearance  in  their  brilliant 
uniforms,  the  Cumberland  carrying  the  fine  silver  water  pitcher  and 
silver  cups  which  had  been  presented  to  them  by  the  visiting  Company. 
They  also  had  with  them  the  handsome  silver  trumpet  which  a New  York 
City  Company  had  presented  to  them  at  the  time  of  the  Centennial 
celebration,  a few  mouths  since.  The  Empire  band  favored  the  shop  corner 
with  a few  choice  selections. 


(Continued  from  the  First  Page.) 

Rev.  Mr.  Coolidge,  Rev.  Chas.  Smith  Cook,  of  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  Dakl, 
and  other  noble  Indians  whom  we  know  by  reputation,  but  not  personally 


as  we  do  these  two  gentlemen,  are  living  examples  of  what  my  be 
accomplished  for  the  Indian  by  continued  contact  with  enlightened 
people. 

Mr.  Cook  and  Mr.  Coolidge  ovvupy  high  and  responsible  positions  in 
life. 

Where  did  they  get  the  knowledge  and  experience  to  fit  them  for  such 
positions? 

EXPERIENCE  is  the  great  thing,  where  did  they  get  it? 

Not  on  an  Indian  reservation  alone. 

It  cannot  be  acquired  there. 

Each  of  these  men  were  privileged  with  years  of  association  with 
enlightened  people  other  than  their  kin. 

Opportunity  for  gaining  the  same  experience  that  you  adn  I need  to 
fit  us  for  the  responsible  duties  of  life  will  do  as  much  for  the  Indian 
as  it  is  doing  for  you  and  me. 

Let  every  intelligent  reader  decide  whether  or  not  the  Indian  should 
have  this  opportunity. 


ARE  THE  INDIANS  GRATEFUL  BEINGS? 

The  above  question  is  frequently  asked,  and  it  may  seem  to  some  who 
have  to  do  considerable  with  the  race  that  the  Indian  is  not  thankful  as 
a rule  for  kindness  shown  him.  But  that  he  may  be  thnkful  without 
expressing  it  is  shown  in  the  following  incident: 

A kindness  had  been  shown  to  a chief  on  a western  reservation  where 
the  Canadian  French  have  mingled  considerably  with  the  Indians. 

The  chief  said  to  a person  who  had  carried  a gift  to  him  from  a 
friend : 

"Tell  the  person  who  sent  this  gift  to  me  that  when  a Frenchman 
receives  a kindness  he  is  thankful  in  his  heart. 

The  head  has  a tongue;  it  can  talk. 

But  when  an  Indian  receives  a kindness  he  is  thankful  in  his  heart. 

His  heart  has  no  tongue;  it  cannot  talk." 

This  is  no  excuse,  however,  for  an  educated  Indian  boy  or  girl  to 
keep  back  expressions  of  gratitude  when  he  reallyl  feels  gratitude. 

It  was  an  Indian  who  told  the  above  incident  to  a highly  educated 
audience  and  at  the  end  he  said' 

"I  have  learned  by  education  that  there  is  a communication  between 
the  heart  and  the  brain,  and  what  the  heart  feels  the  brain  can  express 
through  the  tongue." 


The  Answer  to  the  Enigma  of  the  HELPER  of  January  24th  is  Hollow 
Horned  Bear,  instead  of  Hollow  Horned  Bull  as  stated  last  week. 

Our  Cat  not  the  Smartest. 

Two  little  subscribers  write:  "We  read  in  the  INDIAN  HELPER  of  a bed 
lack  Standing  made  for  a cat,  so  we  thought  we  would  write  and  tell  you 
about  our  cat. 

His  name  is  Peter  and  is  about  five  years  old.  He  looks  like  a 
tiger,  but  never  bites  or  scratches  us. 

He  will  lie  in  our  dolls'  cradles,  being  dressed  in  doll  dresses  and 
will  take  milk  from  a bottle.  We  take  him  to  bed  every  night  where  he 
snuggles  down  like  a baby. 

When  he  hears  the  dinner  bell  no  matter  where  he  is  he  will  run  for 
the  dining-room,  so  evenings  when  he  is  out  doors  and  we  want  him  to 
come  in  we  go  to  the  front  door  and  ring  the  bell. 

When  he  comes  in  instead  of  going  through  the  hall  to  the  sitting 
room  he  always  goes  through  the  parlor  as  though  the  hall  was  not  good 
enough  for  him. 


Enigma . 

I am  made  of  21  letters. 

My  16,  11,  19  must  be  done  with  one  foot. 

My  21,  11,  1,  9 is  a pretty  flower. 

My  8,  2,  3 is  a general  nick-name  for  a small  boy. 
My  14,  20,  15,  18  is  a part  of  your  foot. 

My  10,  7,  12  is  a beautiful  tree. 


My  5,  6,  17,  4,  13  is  the  name  for  the  comb  of  a rooster. 

My  whole  is  what  a subscriber  thinks  that  EVERY  BODY  should  do  and 
the  Man-on-the-band-stand  is  of  the  very  same  opinion. 


ANSWER  TO  LAST  WEEK'S  ENIGMA:  White  Ghost. 


Answer  to  Last  Week's  Puzzle. 

SIX  IX  XL 
IX  X L 


SIX 


STANDING  OFFER:  - For  FIVE  new  subscribers  to  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  we 
will  give  the  person  sending  them  a photographic  group  of  the  13 
Carlisle  Indian  Printer  boys,  on  a card  4 1/2  X 6 1/2  inches,  worth  20 
cents  when  sold  by  itself.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  boy  given. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  enclose  a 1-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage.) 

For  TEN,  Two  PHOTOGRAPHS,  one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they 
arrived  in  wild  dress,  and  another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after, 
or,  for  the  same  number  of  names  we  give  two  photographs  showing  still 
more  marked  contrast  between  a Navajoe  as  he  arrived  in  native  dress, 
and  as  he  now  looks,  worth  20  cents  a piece. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premiums  will  please  enclose  a 2-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage. 

For  FIFTEEN,  we  offer  a GROUP  of  the  whole  school  on  9x14  inch  card. 
Faces  show  distinctly,  worth  sixty  cents. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  send  6 cents  to  pay 
postage. 


[Transcribed  weekly  by  Barbara  Landis.  For  more  information  about 
the  Carlisle  Indian  School,  go  to  http://www.epix.net/~landis] 

- "RE:  Poem:  In  the  Spirit  of  Columbus"  

Date:  Tue,  11  Feb  2003  17:06:43  -0000 
From:  naakt_engel  <naakt_engel@yahoo.com> 

Sub j : in  the  spirit  of  columbus 

Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@yahoogroups . com> 

in  the  spirit  of  columbus 

In  the  Spirit  of  Columbus 

rape 

plunder 

murder 

enslave 

conquer  them  with  50  men 
using  missiles 

yellow  gold  or  black 
take  it  because  you  can 

free  them  from  a tyrant 
bring  them  chrisitanity 
set  up  another  in  its  place 

a promise  not  kept 
never  intended  to  keep 


hold  the  land  in  trust 


a sop 

wrapped  in  white  tape 

"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Sun,  9 Feb  2003  17:03:02  EST 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea .org> 

Sub j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  February  24-March  2 

PEPELUALI 

(February) 

(Kau-lua) 

24 

See  the  world  through  the  eyes  of  a child. 

25 

Love  is  a gift  that  grows  only  with  the  giving. 

26 

What  is  once  found  is  never  truly  lost. 

27 

I return  to  the  earth  to  find  the  place  of  my  beginnings. 

28 

Within  me  lie  the  wellsprings  of  my  own  renewal. 

29 

My  heart  sees  what  the  eye  cannot. 

MALAKI 

(March) 

(Nana) 

March  was  the  season  when  the  malolo,  the  flying  fish, 
swarmed  in  the  ocean. 

1 

Everywhere  I look,  I see  beauty. 

2 

Listen  if  you  would  hear  the  music  of  the  land. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

- — "RE:  Specials  This  Week  on  APTN"  

Date:  Mon,  Feb  17  08:03:22  2003  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith 
Sub j : NA  News  Item 


filename="APTN" 

Available  on  Star  Choice  (1-888-554-STAR) , channel  350 
and  on  Bell  ExpressVU  (1-888-SKY-DISH) , channel  441 


Aboriginal  Peoples  Television  Network  is  a full  featured 
network  available  to  Canadian  DBS  viewers  on  Star  Choice 
and  Bell  ExpressVU.  The  weekly  program  grid  is  available 
at  http://www.aptn . ca/Schedule/ schedule_html 


This  week  on  CONTACT,  APTN's  National  Live  Call-In  Program 

Friday  February  14,  2003,  07:00  PM  Central/8  pm  et/5  pt 
" Language" 

To  take  part  during  the  show,  call  toll-free  1-877-647-2786, 
or  email  your  questions  and  comments  to  contact@aptn . ca . 

More  Info: 

http://www.aptn . ca/en/Community/ContactCur rent Aff air s/index_html 


APTN  Specials  This  Week 


APTN  INDIE 

Independent  Aboriginal  short  films  on  the  edge 
APTN  National  News:  Contact 

Live  weekly  call-in  discussions  with  Rick  Harp 
APTN  Sur  scene 

Aboriginal  music  & performance  from  across  Canada 

Adventures  in  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle's  The  Lost  World 
Animated  adventures  in  a lost,  prehistoric  jungle 

Adventures  of  the  Aftermath  Crew 

Explore  the  weird  and  wonderful  surprises  of  Math 

Bingo  & A Movie 

Watch  great  Aboriginal  movies  & win  cash  & prizes 
Buffalo  Tracks  II 

Host  Lome  Cardinal  w/Grandma  Susie+Special  Guests 
Buffalo  Tracks  III 

Talk  & Variety  with  Lucie  Idlout  & Herbie  Barnes 
CG  Kids  I 

Wacky  & talented  young  hosts  explore  Canada 
CG  Kids  II 

A new  season  exploring  Canada's  amazing  geography 
Cooking  With  The  Wolfman 

Award-winning  chef  David  Wolfman  & special  guests 
Cool  lobs  III 

Travel  with  wacky  young  hosts  looking  at  Cool  Dobs 
Eastern  Tide 

Stories  from  Atlantic  Canada's  Mi ' kmaq  People 

Exhibit  A:  Secrets  of  Forensic  Science  I 

Host  Graham  Greene  examines  investigative  secrets 

Exhibit  A:  Secrets  of  Forensic  Science  II 

Host  Graham  Greene  examines  investigative  secrets 

First  Music  & Arts  2002/03 

Up  & coming  artists  & musicians  with  Waneek  Horn 
Great  Canadian  Rivers 

The  complex  beauty  & power  of  rivers  across  Canada 
DumpStart 

Sharing  the  fun,  teamwork  and  inspiration  of  sport 
Longhouse  Tales 

Hector  Longhouse' s Aboriginal  legends  come  to  life 
Mataku 

Unique,  mystical  world  of  Maori  supernatural  tales 
North  of  Sixty 

Complex  issues,  difficult  passions  & hard-won  joy 


Pow  Wow  Trail 

Indian  nations  gather  to  honour  & celebrate 


Reel  Insight 

Independent  Aboriginal  documentary  films 
Rhythms  of  the  Metis 

Meet  the  foremost  Metis  artist  families  & Elders 
The  Creative  Native 

Innovative  demonstrations  from  unique  artists 
The  Last  Reservation 

The  Atchoum  tribe  is  trapped  in  the  wrong  time 
The  Raccoons 

Sneers,  a raccoon  family  & their  hilarious  friends 
The  Seekers 

Youth-driven,  bold,  satiric;  seeking  the  future 
World's  Indigenous  People 

International  Indigenous  peoples  cultures  & issues 

"RE : NAMMY  Winner  Martha  Redbone  at  NYC's  Gerwshwin"  

Date:  Sat,  15  Feb  2003  23:02:29  -0700 
From:  Ronnett  Crafton  <ronnett@earthlink. net> 

Sub j : NAMMY  Press  Release 
>To : "NAMMY  Media 

WHO:  NAMMY  AWARD  WINNER  MARTHA  REDBONE  AT  NYC'S  GERSHWIN 

WHAT:  An  Intimate  Evening  Of  Native  Funk  And  R&B 
WHEN:  TUESDAY  FEBRUARY  25th  AT  8PM 

WHERE:  LIVING  ROOM,  GERSHWIN  HOTEL,  7 East  27th  Street  NYC 

Martha  Redbone,  the  NAMMYS'  2002  Debut  Artist  of  the  Year,  with  be  making 
a rare  and  intimate  appearance  at  the  critically  acclaimed  Living  Room  on 
Tuesday,  February  25th.  Recent  performers  at  "Live  from  the  Gershwin 
Living  Room"  include;  Debbie  Harry  and  Nina  Hagen. 

Martha's  award-winning  debut  CD  "Home  of  the  Brave"  is  summed  up  by 
Billboard  in  one  word ...  Stunning.  It  sounds  like  music  that  was  cooked  up 
at  a dinner  party  where  the  Guests  included  Sly  Stone  and  Prince,  Minnie 
Riperton  and  A1  Green." 

Don't  miss  the  NAMMYS'  Best  Debut  Artist,  Martha  Redbone,  in  this  rare  and 
intimate  NYC  appearance!  Admission  is  $8.00.  Limited  seating  is  available. 

For  Further  Information 

Call  917-468-1175 

or  visit  www.gershwinhotel.com 

SPREAD  THE  WORD. . .SUPPORT  NATIVE  MUSICIANS 
A NAMA  Presentation 

"RE : This  Week  on  AIROS"  

Date:  Mon,  17  Feb  2003  11:18:04  -0600 

From:  "AIROS  (American  Indian  Radio  On  Satellite)"  <airos@unl.edu> 

Sub j : NAC  Topics  for  2/17  - 2/21  (Including  Current  Events) 

+ Voices  From  The  Circle  features  Smokeytown, . . . + more... 

1)  Native  America  Calling 

2)  Voices  from  the  Circle 

3)  Different  Drums 

4)  Earthsongs 


5)  AlterNative  Voices 

6)  Oyate  Ta  Olowan 

7)  Native  Sounds,  Native  Voices 

8)  New  Letters  on  Air 

1)  NATIVE  AMERICA  CALLING 

Native  America  Calling,  the  AIROS  flagship  program,  is  a live  one-hour 
call-in  show,  now  distributed  to  over  40  Native  and  non-Native  radio 
stations  across  Indian  Country,  Monday-Friday  at  1 p.m.  ET. 

Monday,  February  17  - Get  Up  And  Go: 

According  to  research  many  Americans  are  overweight!  A sedentary  life  style 
contributes  to  obesity  and  weight  gain,  two  conditions  which  can  strain 
health  care  services  for  those  with  health  problems  attributed  to  being 
overweight.  How  do  we  stop  the  couch  potato  mentality  and  get  people  moving? 

A workshop  that  assists  in  developing  recreational  activities  for  Native 
youth  is  working  to  tackle  the  issue  of  obesity  and  their  work  is  available 

to  tribal  officials.  Are  these  workshops  the  answer?  What  can  put  the  'get 

up',  in  'get  up  and  go'?  Guests  include  ludy  Shepard,  Native  American 
Recreation  and  Sports  Institute  and  Teresa  Bell,  Reno  Sparks  Colony. 

Tuesday,  February  18,  - Bear  Butte  Under  Fire: 

Bear  Butte  is  an  honored  place  where  Native  Peoples,  including  the  Cheyenne, 
Lakota,  Arapaho,  Kiowa,  Mandan,  Hidatsa,  Arikara  and  other  Native  nations 
pray,  seek  spiritual  wisdom  and  guidance,  renew  cultural  traditions  and 
sacred  objects,  mark  passages  of  life  and  make  pilgrimages  and  offerings. 
Located  in  South  Dakota  the  mountain  is  a National  Historic  landmark.  Many 
already  consider  the  peace,  tranquility  and  safety  of  Native  people  who  pray 
there  in  danger  because  of  high-volume  tourism  but  a new  proposed  rifle- 
shooting range  has  sparked  new  controversy.  What  are  the  federal,  state  and 

tribal  governments  doing  to  protect  Bear  Butte  and  to  halt  any  development 
or  activity  impeding  Native  Peoples  in  the  exercise  of  religious  freedom 
there?  Guest:  Suzan  Harjo  (Cheyenne  & Hodulgee  Muscogee)  of  the  Morning 
Star  Institute. 

Wednesday,  February  19  - Reuniting  Adoptees: 

It  is  estimated  that  between  the  years  of  1941  and  1978  twenty-five  to 
thirty-five  percent  of  all  Indian  children  were  removed  from  their  homes 
and  placed  in  orphanages,  white  foster  homes,  and  adopted  by  non-Native 
families.  Today,  many  of  those  children  are  adults  and  many  may  wonder  about 
their  biological  families.  How  can  these  individuals  find  information  about 
their  relatives?  What  is  needed  to  assist  in  searching  for  birth  parents  and 
extended  family  members?  What  is  needed  to  help  families  in  the  reunification 
process?  Also  what  about  those  children  who  were  voluntarily  given  up  by 
their  parents,  what  rights  do  they  have  in  researching  their  family 
histories?  Guest:  Sandra  White  Hawk  (Sicangu  Lakota)  of  the  First  Nations 
Orphan  Association. 

Thursday,  February  20,  - Music  Maker-  Medicine  Dream: 

Songs  from  the  hearts  and  the  spirit  of  the  Ktaqmkum  Mi'kmaq  people  of 
Newfoundland,  Canada,  is  the  essence  in  the  latest  release  from  Medicine 
Dream.  Tomegan  Gospen  is  the  title  of  the  CD  and  it  pays  tribute  to  our 
elders.  It's  also  the  Mi'kmaq  name  of  a traditional  caribou  hunting  camp. 
Based  in  Anchorage,  Alaska,  Medicine  Dream  is  a band  that  has  merged  a 
traditional  message  with  a contemporary  tempo  and  sound.  Can  the  message  of 
ancestral  teachings  be  conveyed  through  a modern-day  genre?  Will  the  new  CD 
be  an  award  winner  for  the  band?  Joining  us  are  Paul  Pike,  founder  of  the 
band,  and  Buz  Daney,  a band  member. 

Friday,  February  21,  - Indian  In  the  Spotlight-Peter  MacDonald: 

Once  considered  the  most  powerful  Native  American  in  the  country  and  also 
credited  with  bringing  the  Navajo  people  into  the  modern  world,  Peter 
MacDonald,  Sr.  served  as  chairman  of  America's  largest  Indian  tribe,  the 
Navajo  Nation,  for  almost  4 terms.  It  has  been  over  two  years  since  his 
release  from  federal  prison  where  he  served  7 of  his  14  years  for  conspiracy 
and  burglary.  What  has  the  former  tribal  leader  been  doing  since  his  release 
and  how  is  his  health?  What  does  he  have  to  say  about  his  time  in  prison  and 
the  reasons  for  his  imprisonment?  Also  what  are  his  opinions  about  the  state 
of  Native  America?  Guest:  Peter  MacDonald,  Sr.  of  the  Navajo  Nation. 


2) V0ICES  FROM  THE  CIRCLE 

Voices  from  the  Circle  highlights  Native  news,  music,  issues,  entertainment 
and  storytelling  from  reservations  and  urban  communities.  The  weekly 
program  is  produced  and  hosted  by  Barbara  Jersey  (Menominee/Potawatomi)  and 
Jim  DeNomie  (Bad  River  Chippewa)  at  WLUW  on  Loyola  University. 

2/17  - 2/24:  Voices  From  The  Circle 
Boozhoo!  Posoh!  Greetings! 

This  week  VOICES  FROM  THE  CIRCLE  producers  Jim  DeNomie  and  Barbara  Jersey 
have  assembled,  perhaps,  the  widest  array  of  NDN  music  since. . .well. . .since 
last  week! 

VOICES  opens  with  the  New  Age  sounds  and  Esperanto  words  of  AO  on  "Mother." 
Jim  Boyd  teams  up  with  Annie  Humphrey  on  a sweet  rendition  of  "I'll  Be 
There . " 

Smokeytown  helps  keep  us  in  pow  wow  shape  with  an  "Intertribal"  from  the 
good  old  days. 

Steve  Osbourn  contributes  two  relax  trax  to  this  week's  show;  "Feel  the 
Beat"  and  "Longhouse." 

Arigon  Starr  explains  what  it  is  like  to  be  a "Man  Without  A Tribe." 

Peter  Kater  collaborates  with  rising  Indian  star  Chenoa  Egawa  as  they 
explore  the  "Midnight  Realm." 

Cheyenne  Gary  Small  answers  the  age-old  question...  "Do  Indians  ever  get 
the  Blues?"  with  a slick  version  of  "I  Like  It  Like  That." 

'nishnabe  Keith  Secola  chips  in  two  tunes  this  week.  One  a good  old  "Circle 
Dance"  and  his  classic  anthem,  "Frybread." 

The  Cherokee  National  Children's  Choir  put  their  beautiful  language  to  the 
best  use  by  singing  "I'll  Fly  Away." 

Menominee  Wade  Fernandez  submits  an  excellent  tribute  to  the  young  ones 
with  "Music  for  the  Seventh  Generation." 

Arigon  Starr  returns  for  our  finale  with  a rousing  "Indian  Land  Forever!" 
May  All  Your  Frybread  Dreams  Come  True! 

Jim  DeNomie  and  Barbara  Jersey,  VOICES  FROM  THE  CIRCLE/AIROS 
Qusetions  or  suggestions?  Contact  us  at  urbaneagles@msn.org 

3)  DIFFERENT  DRUMS 

Different  Drums  is  a weekly  hour  of  music  and  words  from  today's  Native 
Americans,  frequently  profiling  individual  artists  or  featuring  current 
issues  in  Indian  Country.  Hosted  by  Alaskan  producer  Tricia  King,  Different 
Drums  has  been  honored  with  eleven  state  and  national  awards  since  its 
beginning  in  1996. 

4)  EARTHSONGS 

Earthsongs  is  a weekly,  hour-long  music  program  on  contemporary  music  by 
Native  artists  such  as  Robbie  Robertson,  Indigenous,  Bill  Miller,  Murray 
Porter,  Joanne  Shenandoah,  and  Robert  Mirabal. 

5)  ALTERNATIVE  VOICES 

AlterNative  Voices  features  Native  music,  interviews,  and  news  reports 
relevant  to  Indian  Country.  AlterNative  Voices  is  produced  and  hosted  by 
Z.  Susanne  Aikman  (Eastern  Band  Cherokee)  and  originates  from  KUVO-FM  in 
Denver. 

Sitting  in  at  the  news  desk  is  Mark  Charles  (Navajo)  while  Vernon  Cawker  is 
away  on  business. 

2003  events  are  lining  up  on  our  calendar  at  www.alterNativeVoices.org 

6)  OYATE  TA  0 LOW AN 

Oyate  Ta  Olowan,  Songs  of  the  People,  is  a rare  and  authentic  collection 
of  Native  American  music.  This  landmark  series  steps  off  the  beaten  trail, 
traveling  to  far  places  in  order  to  introduce  you  to  talented  native 
musicians  in  their  homelands. 

7)  NATIVE  SOUNDS-NATIVE  VOICES 

Oyate  Ta  Olowan,  Songs  of  the  People,  is  a rare  and  authentic  collection  of 
Native  American  music.  This  landmark  series  steps  off  the  beaten  trail, 
traveling  to  far  places  in  order  to  introduce  you  to  talented  native 
musicians  in  their  homelands. 


8)  NEW  LETTERS  ON  THE  AIR 

New  Letters  on  Air,  the  radio  companion  to  the  literary  quarterly  New 
Letters,  is  a half-hour  literature  program  produced  in  the  studios  of 
KCUR-FM  on  the  University  of  Missouri-Kansas  City  campus.  Every  week,  the 
program  presents  a distinguished  writer  of  fiction,  nonfiction  and  poetry 
reading  from  his  or  her  work  and  talking  with  our  host  about  the  craft  of 
writing  and  personal  inspirations. 

"RE : Comanche  Homecoming"  

Date:  Fri,  14  Feb  2003  09:19:38  -0800  (PST) 

From:  "margrett  okelley"  <margrettok@elvis . com> 

Sub j : Comanche  Homecoming  3rd  week  in  Duly  2003 
>To:  gars@nanews.org 

Dear  Sir: 

Please  include  the  Comanche  Homecoming  dates 
in  your  calendar  of  events. 

The  Comanche  Homecoming  will  be  Duly  17,18,19,  & 20,  2003  at 

Sultan  Park,  Walters,  Oklahoma 

This  will  be  the  50th  annual  homecoming. . . 

free  parking,  camping,  rations,  contests,  and  parade. 

Thank  you. 

Margrett  0.  Kelley 

"RE;  Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Mon,  17  Feb  2003  15:39:14  -0 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy . org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 


Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors: 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Hoop: 

Gary  Smith,  Frosty  Deere,  Russell  Diabo,  Kahente,  Randy  RedFish, 

Dawn  Deer,  Art  Woolsey,  Brigitte  Thimiakis,  Danet  Smith, 

Dohnny  Rustywire,  Debbie  Sanders,  Barbara  Landis,  Trisha  Dacobs, 
Ronnett  Crafton,  Margrett  0.  Kelley 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Tue  Feb  25  23:40:53  2003 

Date:  25  Feb  2003  23:28:57  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanewsll.009 


WOTANGING  IKCHE  --  Lakota  --  Common  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  --  Together  We  Are  Talking 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh  --  Navajo  Nation  -- 

What's  Happening  among  The  People  News 
Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  --  People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
Hi'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 

Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2003  nanews.org 

==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
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Porno  sachau-da/cold  winds  moon 
Valley  Maidu  kaka-kano/pattering  showers  moon 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Native  American  Chat  & Iron  Natives  Mailing  Lists; 
Newsgroup:  alt. native;  UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


Much  more  happens  in  Indian 
Country  than  is  reported  in 
this  weekly  newsletter.  For 
For  daily  updates  & events 
go  http://www.owlstar.com/ 
dailyheadlines . htm 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + + __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 

| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | | Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 


| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

[ one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

j rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  j 

I eventually  Indians  will  be  j 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  j 
| government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"| 

+__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __+ 

This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


gone  forever 

* Of  the  300  original  Native 
languages  in  North  America, 
only  175  exist  today. 

* 125  of  these  are  no  longer 
learned  by  children. 

* 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; 
when  they  die,  their  language 
will  disappear. 

* Without  action,  only  20 
languages  will  survive  the  next 
50  years. 

Source:  Indigenous  Language 
Institute 

http://www.indigenous-language.org 


Educational  leadership  means  being  a facilitator  of  change.  It  means 
working  to  change  situations  and  systems  and  environments,  communities, 
famalies  and  individuals.  It  means  trying  to  facilitate  some  magic, 
to  facilitate  empowerment  so  that  systems  and  people  and  communities 
can  grow  and  change." 

_ Clayton  Small,  Northern  Cheyenne 


+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

! ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  j 

I and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

I borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  \ 

\ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 


| Dourney 

i The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 

In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

This  issue's  editorial  courtesy  of  my  wonderful  half-side,  Danet. 

An  article  in  this  week's  Missoulian  ("BIA  Welcome  in  Browning")  brings 
up  an  interesting  proposition  that  begs  for  close  examination.  The 
article  outlines  allegations  and  reported  evidence  of  tribal  council 
corruption  and  abuse  of  power  that  has  led  to  what  can  only  be  called  law- 


enforcement  horror  stories.  The  Missoulian  quotes  Blackfeet  people  who  are 
relieved  to  see  BIA  cops  replacing  their  tribal  officers,  and  who  believe 
federal  investigation  and  intervention  by  the  BIA  and  the  FBI  will  start  a 
process  that  will  root  out  the  corrupt  and  protect  them  from  their  own  law 
enforcement . 

I wish  I thought  the  Blackfeet  could  afford  that  trust.  I don't.  Trust 
is  the  operative  word,  and  the  federal  government,  especially  the  BIA 
administration,  has  proven  it  cannot  and  must  not  be  trusted  to  protect 
tribal  interests.  Consider  this  case  in  point:  Another  paper,  the 
Glacier,  reported  in  an  earlier  story  that  the  BIA  appointed  an  officer 
who  is  from  the  Crow  tribe  to  serve  as  the  Blackfeet  Chief  of  Police. 

While  this  individual's  character  and  experience  may  be  exemplary, 
putting  him  in  charge  of  Blackfeet  law  enforcement  displays  glaring 
cultural  insensitivity.  The  Blackfeet  and  Crow  have  been  bitter  enemies 
for  centuries.  These  enmities  may  not  seem  politically  relevant  or 
convenient  now,  especially  to  outsiders,  but  the  emotional  repercussions, 
especially  in  a culture  that  still  honors  its  ancestors  and  elders,  surely 
remain  and  may  well  be  aggravated  by  elevating  an  ancestral  enemy  into 
authority  over  them. 

Ironically,  a Blackfeet  accountant,  Elouise  Cobel,  has  shown  time  and 
again  over  the  past  years  how  the  BIA,  supported  by  U.S.  Cabinet  officials 
in  Interior  and  Treasury,  fights,  often  viciously,  using  our  tax  dollars, 
to  protect  its  incompetence  and  dishonesty,  not  caring  that  it  has 
literally  left  Indian  people  who  should  have  been  well-supported  by 
payments  for  lease  rights,  cold,  hungry,  and  sometimes  homeless.  The  BIA 
has  something  of  a track  record  when  it  comes  to  dishonest  dealings  with 
the  tribes  they  are  charged  to  protect.  Their  rushing  in  to  protect  the 
Blackfeet  from  political  corruption  smacks  of  irony. 

What  I wonder  is  this  --  how  much  of  the  greed,  nepotism,  favoritism, 
and  corruption  was  something  the  Blackfeet  brought  with  their  traditional 
form  of  government  into  the  tribe,  and  how  much  was  taught  them  by  their 
BIA  agents?  Maybe  the  federal  intervention  will  provide  a quick  bandaid 
that  will  fix  up  the  dilapidated  jail  and  institute  effective  police 
procedures,  but  will  BIA  imposition  do  more  than  cover  up  the  problems, 
just  as  they've  covered  up  fiscal  problems  for  all  tribes?  I don't  think 
so. 


More  promising  is  the  grass  roots  effort  of  a coalition  of  Blackfeet  who 
are  petitioning  to  remove  the  current  council  and  replace  them,  hopefully 
with  less  "connected"  and  more  generally  responsive  representatives . At 
best,  one  could  hope  for  a return  to  traditional  values  in  selecting 
leadership,  but  while  the  BIA  is  running  the  show,  one  wonders  whether 
that  will  be  permitted. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy . org 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S. A. 

===w=w=== 


News  of  the  people  featured  in  this  issue 


- Crossings 

- Blackfeet  agree  to  talks  with  BIA 

- Wounded  Knee  Occupation 
still  stirs  Questions 

- A Challenge  to  Tribal  Sovereignty 

- BLM  ends  roundup  of 
Indian  sisters'  horses 

- Theft  in  BIA  Bid-Rigging  Scheme 

- Healthier  Living 


- Report  Calls  for  closure 
of  Segregation  Units 

- Native  Man's  Death 
gets  Renewed  Interest 

- Fight  against  Domestic  Violence 

- Jurisdictional  Disputes 
are  increasing  Tensions 

- Two  Men  indicted 

for  killing  of  Ute  Man 


through  Traditional  Indian  Ways 

- Drill  site  OK'd 
in  Canyons  of  the  Ancients 

- Crow  Leader  wants  to 
dig  Tribe  out  of  Debt 

- Bush  signs  Bill  including 
Sandia  Land  Settlement 

- Disappearance  of  Ancient  Puebloans 
Revisited 

- School  goals  fail  Native  Americans 

- Culture  Torchbearer 
helps  bring  People  Together 

- YELLOWBIRD: 

Little  Sioux's  influence 

- Aboriginal  Health  Funding 

"RE : Crossings"  

Date:  Tue,  25  Feb  2003  08:15:52  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub  j : NA  News  Item 

-<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" CROSSINGS" 

February  19,  2003 

Louise  Stirk  Tague 

OMAHA,  Neb.  - Louise  Stirk  Tague,  79,  Omaha  and  formerly  of  Rapid  City, 
died  Thursday,  Feb.  6,  2003,  at  Hospice  House  in  Omaha. 

Survivors  include  one  niece,  Twyla  Whipple,  Portland,  Ore.;  one  nephew, 
Vincent  Whipple  Sr.,  Porcupine,  S.D.;  and  one  daughter-in-law,  Cheryl 
Brezina,  Omaha. 

Her  husband,  Harry  Tague,  preceded  her  in  death. 

Cremation  has  taken  place  and  scattering  of  ashes  was  at  the  Old  Bombing 
Range  in  Rockyford,  S.D. 

Larkin  Funeral  Home  of  Omaha  and  Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge,  S.D., 
were  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Mary  Ann  Downing 

MAUSTON,  Wis.  - Mary  Ann  Downing,  63,  Mauston,  died  Saturday,  Feb.  15, 
2003,  in  Mauston. 

Survivors  include  three  sons,  William  Downing,  Gainesville,  Fla.,  Dale 
Downing,  Las  Vegas,  and  Gerald  Downing,  Gordon,  Neb.;  two  daughters, 
Colleen  Hart,  Trevor,  and  Lana  Downing,  Mauston;  one  sister,  Agnes  Tyon, 
Pine  Ridge,  S.D.;  three  brothers.  Bill  Gibbons  3r.,  Gordon,  and  Patrick 
Gibbons  and  lerry  Gibbons,  both  of  Hot  Springs,  S.D.;  and  five 
grandchildren . 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  today  at  St.  Andrew's  Episcopal 
Church  in  Wakpamni  Lake,  S.D. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Feb.  20,  at  the  church,  with  the 
Rev.  Ben  Tyon  and  the  Rev.  Agnes  Tyon  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Sacred  Heart  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Wounded  Knee,  S.D. 
Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Merle  Clay  Bastian 

UNION  CENTER  - Merle  Clay  Bastian,  79,  Union  Center,  died  Sunday,  Feb. 
16,  2003,  at  his  home. 

He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  from  1944  to  1946. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Doris  Bastian,  Union  Center;  one  son.  Gale 
Bastian,  Union  Center;  one  daughter,  Sheila  Hostetter,  Red  Owl;  one 
brother,  lack  Bastian,  Meadow;  two  grandsons;  three  stepgranddaughters; 
two  great-grandchildren;  and  two  stepgreat-grandchildren . 

Visitation  will  be  from  8 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Thursday,  Feb.  20,  at  Kinkade 
Funeral  Chapel  in  Sturgis,  and  for  one  hour  before  services  Friday,  Feb. 
21,  at  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  Sturgis.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
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Friday  at  the  church,  with  the  Rev.  Harold  Delbridge  officiating. 

Burial  will  follow  at  Bear  Butte  Cemetery  in  Sturgis. 

A memorial  has  been  established  to  Rural  Meade  County  Ambulance. 

Dean  David  Pourier 

PORCUPINE  - Dean  David  Pourier,  55,  Porcupine,  died  Monday,  Feb.  17, 
2003,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  his  wife.  Rose  La  Deaux,  Porcupine;  one  son,  Paul 
Pourier,  Palm  Springs,  Calif.;  one  stepson,  Louis  Young,  Mission;  one 
daughter,  Elfreda  Danis,  Rapid  City;  one  stepdaughter,  Darlene  Young, 
Chadron,  Neb.;  his  mother,  Catherine  Pourier,  Porcupine;  one  brother, 
Ernest  Pourier,  Vermillion;  two  sisters,  Renee  Blue  Horse,  Pine  Ridge,  and 
Lois  Fraser,  Porcupine;  and  nine  grandchildren. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  Thursday,  Feb.  20,  at  Porcupine 
School . 

Services  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Friday,  Feb.  21,  at  the  school,  with  the  Rev 
Bill  Pauly  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Christ  the  King  Catholic 
Cemetery  in  Porcupine. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

February  21,  2003 
R.  Dames  'Dives'  Colhoff 

PINE  RIDGE  - R.  Dames  "Dives"  Colhoff,  41,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Sunday,  Feb. 
16,  2003,  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Cody  Colhoff,  Bismarck,  N.D.,  and  David 
Wheeler,  Martin;  one  daughter,  Natasha  Colhoff,  Bismarck;  his  mother, 
Sophie  Colhoff,  Pine  Ridge;  three  brothers,  Don  Morgan,  Fond  du  Lac,  Wis., 
and  Ben  Brewer  and  Pat  Brewer,  both  of  Pine  Ridge;  one  adopted  brother, 
Tony  Fresquez,  Martin;  one  sister,  Colleen  Morgan,  Pine  Ridge;  and  one 
grandchild . 

A one-night  wake  was  held  Thursday,  Feb.  20,  at  Sacred  Heart  Church  in 
Pine  Ridge. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  today  at  Holy  Rosary  Mission  in  Pine  Ridge, 
with  the  Rev.  Chris  Primo  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Holy  Rosary  Mission  Cemetery  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

February  22,  2003 
Kira  Mariah  Fonder 

LOWER  BRULE  - Kira  Mariah  Fonder,  2,  Lower  Brule,  died  Thursday,  Feb.  20 
2003,  at  Avera  McKennan  Hospital  in  Sioux  Falls. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Kim  and  Tamara  Fonder,  Lower  Brule;  three 
brothers,  Kim  Fonder  Dr.,  Creston,  Iowa,  Tyler  Coleman,  Fort  Bliss,  Texas, 
and  Kyle  Fonder,  Lower  Brule;  three  sisters,  Kirsten  Cheshier,  Rapid  City, 
Dennifer  Fonder,  Hulett,  Wyo.,  and  Tia  Do  Coleman,  Waubay;  her  paternal 
grandmother.  Marvel  Fonder,  Rapid  City;  and  her  maternal  grandparents, 

Gary  and  Sharon  Bingen,  Lower  Brule. 

Wake  services  will  be  at  8 p.m.  today  and  Sunday,  Feb.  23,  at  Lower 
Brule  Community  Center. 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Monday,  Feb.  24,  at  the  community  center, 
with  the  Rev.  Les  Spear  and  the  Rev.  Lyle  Noisy  Hawk  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Messiah  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Iron  Nation. 

Wevik  Funeral  Home  of  Chamberlain  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Angela  Rose  Gutierrez 

MARTIN  - Angela  Rose  Gutierrez,  infant  daughter  of  Antonio  and  Pamela 
Gutierrez  of  Martin,  died  Tuesday,  Feb.  18,  2003,  at  Sioux  Valley  Hospital 
in  Sioux  Falls. 

Survivors  include  her  parents;  her  maternal  grandmother,  Sophie  Packed, 
Martin;  her  maternal  grandfather,  Duane  Richards,  Wounded  Knee;  and  her 
maternal  great-grandmother,  Linda  Lone  Wolf,  Martin. 

A one-night  wake  began  Friday,  Feb.  21,  at  the  Martin  CAP  Office. 

Services  will  be  at  1 p.m.  today  at  the  Martin  CAP  Office,  with  Brother 


Jeff  Cisco  officiating.  Michael  Cross,  Ray  Brigg  and  Bill  Stover  will 
officiate  over  traditional  Lakota  services. 

Burial  will  be  at  Black  Eyes  Community  Cemetery  in  Bear  Creek. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

February  23,  2003 
Shirley  Monica  Keith 

RAPID  CITY  - Shirley  Monica  Keith,  72,  Rapid  City,  died  Friday,  Feb.  21, 
2003,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  seven  children,  Alta  Hertel,  Debbie  Chapman,  Austin 
Keith  and  Sydney  Claymore,  all  of  Rapid  City,  Geri  Kennedy,  Omaha,  Neb., 
3anet  Collins,  Eagle  Butte,  and  Sandi  Standing  Soldier,  Porcupine;  and  23 
grandchildren;  and  30  great-grandchildren . 

A rosary  service  will  be  at  7 p.m.  today  at  St.  Isaac  Jogues  Catholic 
Church  in  Rapid  City. 

Wake  services  will  begin  at  6 p.m.  Monday,  Feb.  24,  at  Cherry  Creek 
Gymnasium  Community  Center,  with  a prayer  service  at  7 p.m. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  Feb.  25,  at  the  center,  with  the 
Rev.  Anthony  Kluckman  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  St.  Joseph's 
Cemetery  in  Cherry  Creek. 

Kirk  Funeral  Home  in  Rapid  City  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


February  25,  2003 
Orville  0.  Reddest  Sr. 

LOST  DOG  CREEK  - Orville  0.  Reddest,  Sr.,  62,  Lost  Dog  Creek,  Potato 
Creek,  SD,  died  February  21,  2003,  in  Interior,  SD. 

Orville  0.  Reddest,  Sr.  was  born  on  March  16,  1940,  at  Lost  Dog  Creek  to 
Eugene  3.  & Ellen  (Hollow  Head)  Reddest.  He  attended  Potato  Creek  Day 
School  and  Rosebud  Boarding  School  in  Mission,  SD.  He  worked  as  a ranch 
hand  and  for  the  BIA  Road  Department.  He  was  a lay  minister  for  the  St. 
Timothy  Episcopal  Church  for  25  years  and  merged  this  with  his  Lakota 
Spirituality  into  one  red  road.  He  found  great  meaning  in  sharing  his 
spiritual  knowledge,  which  allowed  him  to  travel  throughout  the  United 
States  and  to  meet  people  he  called  KOLA.  Following  his  vision  he  started 
the  Lost  Dog  Creek  Sundance  in  2001  with  the  guidance  of  medicine  man, 

Earl  Swift  Hawk,  and  his  late  father  Eugene  Reddest  and  Mr.  Tommy  Crow. 

In  his  youth  he  was  a grass  dancer  and  a singer  of  the  Lakota  roadsider 
singers  drum  group.  He  was  very  active  with  his  children  in  sports  and 
student  & staff  rodeos.  He  served  as  CHS  Board  Member. 

Survivors  include  his  special  partner,  Ramona  Bonnin  and  her  son  James 
Reynolds  and  Ruth  White  Lance,  all  of  Lost  Dog  Creek,  SD;  the  mother  of 
Orville's  six  children,  Wilma  Leonard,  Martin,  SD;  Orville's  six  children: 
Orville  Reddest,  Jr.,  Lost  Dog  Creek,  LaVonne  and  son-in-law  Virgil 
Randall,  Piedmont,  Cornell  and  daughter-in-law  Angel  Reddest,  No  Flesh 
Community,  Ivan  and  daughter-in-law  Deanna  Reddest  of  American  Horse  Creek, 
Tilden  and  daughter-in-law  Tonia  Reddest,  Wanblee,  and  Sgt.  Michelle 
Reddest  of  the  U.S.  Army;  four  sisters,  Andrea  Marshall,  Wall,  SD,  Flora 
Bullman,  Lost  Dog  Creek,  Diane  Lynch,  Wall,  SD,  Gwen  Bullman,  Lost  Dog 
Creek;  thirteen  grandchildren  and  an  enormous  number  of  nieces,  nephews 
and  several  grandchildren  he  called  Takojas.  He  was  preceded  in  death  by 
his  parents,  Eugene  and  Ellen  Reddest;  four  brothers:  Eugene  Thomas, 

Virgil,  Cleveland  and  P.F.C.  Wyndell  J.  Reddest. 

A two-night  wake  begins  3:30  p.m.  Wednesday,  February  26,  2003,  at 
Little  Wound  Elementary  School  Gym  at  Kyle,  SD.  Funeral  Services  will 
begin  10  a.m.  Friday,  February  28,  2003,  at  Little  Wound  School,  with  the 
Revs.  Cordelia  Red  Owl,  Lyle  Noisy  Hawk  and  Willard  Kills  In  Water 
officiating.  Traditional  Lakota  Services  by  Mr.  John  Around  Him  and  Mr. 
Tommy  Crow.  Burial  will  follow  at  St.  Timothy's  Episcopal  Cemetery,  Potato 
Creek. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 


Copyright  c.  2003  the  Rapid  City  Journal. 


February  19,  2003 


Clayton  Paytiamo 

Clayton  Paytiamo,  a lifelong  resident  of  Towaoc,  passed  away  Saturday, 
Feb.  15,  2003,  from  injuries  sustained  in  an  auto  accident.  He  was  35. 

A funeral  service  will  be  held  today,  Feb.  18,  at  10  a.m.,  in  the  Cortez 
Four  Corners  Funeral  Chapel.  Terry  Knight  and  Chairman  3udy  Knight-Frank 
will  officiate.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Cortez  Cemetery. 

Clayton  "Bones"  Paytiamo  was  born  to  Howard  and  Rose  Ann  (Williams) 
Paytiamo  3uly  31,  1967,  in  Cortez.  He  attended  elementary  school  in  Cortez 
and  finished  his  education  at  the  Sherman  Indian  School  in  Orange  County, 
Calif. 

Mr.  Paytiamo  worked  as  a laborer  in  construction  most  of  his  life.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Native  American  Church,  and  was  a Fire  Keeper  in  the 
Bear  Dance  ceremonies. 

He  was  a master  at  video  games,  enjoyed  basketball,  and  was  an  excellent 
artist.  Drawing  was  his  favorite  media. 

Mr.  Paytiamo  was  a positive  person  who  always  put  other  people's  needs 
before  his  own.  He  was  very  close  to  his  family. 

Clayton  "Bones"  Paytiamo  is  survived  by  his  father,  Howard  Paytiamo  of 
Tse  Bonito,  N.M.;  mother.  Rose  Ann  Paytiamo  of  Towaoc;  brothers:  Cordell 
Paytiamo  and  wife,  Rechanda,  and  Keith  Paytiamo,  all  of  Towaoc;  sisters: 
Denise  Butler  of  Cortez,  and  Shannon  Paytiamo  of  Towaoc;  other  relatives 
and  friends. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  uncle,  Eugene  Knight;  an  aunt,  Mary 
Whiteman,  and  his  grandparents,  Mrs.  and  Mrs.  Dim  Williams. 

Cortez  Four  Corners  Funeral  Directors,  Hale  & Gerken  is  serving  the 
family. 

Copyright  c.  2003,  the  Cortez  Dournal. 

February  21,  2003 
Pearl  Walking  Sky 

Pearl  Walking  Sky,  longtime  Ponca  City  resident,  went  home  to  live 
eternity  with  her  Lord  and  Savior,  Desus  Christ,  on  Thursday  morning,  Feb. 
20,  2003,  from  the  Integris  Blackwell  Regional  Hospital.  She  was  81. 

An  evening  prayer  service  will  be  at  7 p.m.  Friday  and  Saturday  at  the 
Otoe-Missouria  Tribal  Complex  in  Red  Rock.  The  traditional  funeral  feast 
will  be  held  at  noon  on  Sunday,  Feb.  23,  at  the  Otoe-Missouria  Cultural 
Center  with  burial  following  in  the  Otoe-Missouria  Tribal  Cemetery. 
Arrangements  are  under  direction  of  Grace  Memorial  Chapel. 

Pearl  Margaret  White  was  born  on  Dune  19,  1921,  in  Red  Rock,  the 
daughter  of  Corbett  and  Ruth  Vetter  White.  She  was  reared  in  Red  Rock, 
graduating  from  Red  Rock  High  School.  On  Oct.  23,  1942,  Pearl  was  united 
in  marriage  to  Owen  Walking  Sky,  and  the  couple  continued  to  make  their 
home  in  Red  Rock.  She  served  her  family  as  a homemaker  which  gave  her  real 
happiness  and  joy.  Pearl  loved  the  Lord  and  united  with  the  Ponca  Indian 
Baptist  Church,  where  she  served  faithfully  until  her  health  began  to  fail. 

She  also  was  a member  of  the  Otoe-Missouria  Tribe,  the  Otoe-Missouria 
War  Mothers  and  the  Post  38  Ladies  Auxiliary.  She  enjoyed  singing, 
attending  church  services,  testifying  of  the  greatness  of  her  Lord  and 
Savior  and  attending  Indian  dances. 

She  leaves  to  cherish  her  memories,  three  daughters,  Cecelia  Preslopski 
of  Dallas,  Texas,  Dorothea  Blueback  of  Marland  and  Kay  Walking  Sky  of  Red 
Rock;  three  sons,  Preston  Walking  Sky  of  Ponca  City,  and  Woolsey  Walking 
Sky  and  Corbett  Walking  Sky,  both  of  Dallas,  Texas;  two  sisters,  Doris 
Hunter  of  Perkins  and  Wanda  Stoneroad  of  Oklahoma  City;  one  adopted  son, 
Paul  David  White  of  Dallas,  Texas;  14  grandchildren;  and  nine  great- 
grandchildren; as  well  as  numerous  other  relatives  and  extended  family 
members . 

Her  husband;  one  infant  daughter,  Vera  Walking  Sky;  one  son,  Alexander 
Owen  Walking  Sky;  one  sister,  Dulia  DeRoin;  and  two  brothers.  Nelson  and 
Wallace  White,  preceded  Pearl  in  death. 


Casket  bearers  will  be  Owen  Lee  Hawzipta,  Alexander  Hawzipta,  Kelly 
Jones,  Owen  Lee  Jones,  Michael  Preslopski  and  Paul  White. 

February  23,  2003 

Nancy  LeClair  Primeaux 

WICHITA,  Kan.  - Nancy  LeClair  Primeaux,  former  Ponca  City  resident,  died 
Thursday,  Feb.  20,  2003,  at  Wesley  Medical  Center  in  Wichita.  She  was  75. 

Funeral  services  were  held  Saturday,  Feb.  22,  2003,  at  the  White  Eagle 
United  Methodist  Church.  Burial  was  in  the  Ponca  Tribal  Cemetery. 
Arrangements  were  under  the  direction  of  Grace  Memorial  Chapel. 

Nancy  LeClair  Primeaux  was  born  April  1,  1927,  in  Ponca  City,  the 
daughter  of  Michael  LeClair  and  Minnie  (Primeaux)  LeClair.  She  received 
her  early  education  in  the  old  Ponca  Indian  School  of  White  Eagle.  She  was 
united  in  marriage  to  Amos  Primeaux. 

She  is  survived  by  3 sons,  Anthony  Primeaux,  Oklahoma  City,  Roger 
Primeaux,  Wichita  and  Craig  Primeaux,  Ponca  City;  4 daughters,  Minnie 
Edwards,  Opal  Primeaux,  Ginger  Primeaux  and  Mary  Primeaux,  all  of  Wichita; 
24  grandchildren;  and  16  great  grandchildren. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  husband;  three  sons,  Houston 
Primeaux  Sr.,  Joseph  and  Frank  Primeaux;  three  brothers,  Napoleon  LeClair, 
Phillip  LeClair  and  Leo  LeClair;  and  three  sisters,  Henryetta  LeClair, 
Richenda  LeClair  and  Ollie  LeClair. 

Casket  bearers  were  Houston  Primeaux  Dr.,  Anthony  Primeaux  Dr.,  Amos 
Kauley,  Ricky  Goombi,  Alfred  Gallardo  and  McKay  Kemble. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2003  The  Ponca  City  News. 

February  19,  2003 

Christine  Johnson 

Christine  (Harley)  Johnson,  56,  of  Shawnee  died  Saturday  at  an  Oklahoma 
City  hospital. 

She  was  born  Oct.  18,  1946,  in  Eufaula  to  Yarkin  and  Mattie  (Francis) 
Harley. 

She  grew  up  in  Eufaula  and  attended  Chilocco  Indian  boarding  school. 

She  was  a homemaker.  She  also  worked  as  a night  supervisor  at  Shawnee 
Medical  Center  Hospital  for  11  years  before  her  retirement. 

She  married  Charles  Johnson  on  Feb.  5,  1963,  in  Shawnee. 

She  was  a member  of  the  Artussee  Indian  Baptist  Church  of  Eufaula.  She 
had  lived  in  the  Shawnee  area  since  1976. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother  and  father. 

Survivors  include  her  husband  of  the  home;  daughters  and  sons-in-law, 
Cynthia  Johnson,  Lisa  Johnson  and  Cecil  Begay,  Angela  Johnson  and  Duane 
Ataddlety,  all  of  Shawnee;  son,  Stanley  Johnson  of  Shawnee;  sisters  and 
brothers-in-law,  Wilma  and  Leroy  Austin,  Lou  Downing,  and  Betty  and  Sandy 
Barnett,  all  of  Oklahoma  City;  brothers,  Richard  Fields  of  Shawnee,  James 
Fields  of  Shawnee  and  Tim  Fields  of  Denver;  13  grandchildren,  Scott 
Blanchard,  Whitney  Tiger,  Alexis  Fields,  Kimberly  Kernell,  Ozzie  Johnson, 
Chelly  Kernell,  Shania  Begay,  Mileena  Ataddlety,  Jacob  Ataddlety,  Asa 
Johnson,  Charles  Johnson,  Athena  Begay  and  Kellianne  Kernell;  numerous 
nieces  and  nephews. 

Graveside  services  will  be  2 p.m.  today  at  Resthaven  Memorial  Park. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Resthaven  Funeral  Home. 

February  20,  2003 
Jeffery  Lee  Harjo 

Jeffery  Lee  Harjo,  43,  of  Konawa  died  Tuesday  at  an  Oklahoma  City 
hospital . 

Survivors  include  his  parents  Carlee  and  Pauline  Harjo  of  Konawa;  his 
wife,  Tammy  Harjo  of  the  home;  one  son,  Adam  Harjo  of  the  home;  one 
daughter,  Kimberly  Harjo  of  the  home;  four  brothers,  Carl,  Terry,  Dale  and 
David  Harjo,  all  of  Konawa;  two  sisters,  Lahoma  and  Cecelia  Harjo  of 
Konawa;  maternal  grandmother,  Cora  Harjo  of  Sasakwa;  and  several  aunts  and 


uncles  and  other  family  and  friends. 

Services  will  be  2 p.m.  Friday  at  Pentecostal  Church  of  God  Indian 
Mission  of  Konawa  with  the  Rev.  Arthur  Wayne  Carpitcher.  Burial  will 
follow  at  the  Davis  Family  Cemetery  in  Sasakwa  under  the  direction  of 
Pickard-Swearingen  Funeral  Home  of  Konawa. 

February  23,  2003 

Allan  Ray  Tiger 

Allan  Ray  Tiger,  38,  of  Aurora,  Colo,  and  formerly  of  Seminole  County, 
died  Wednesday  at  his  home  in  Aurora. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Kathy;  brothers,  Malcolm  Tiger  of 
Holdenville,  Glen  Tiger  of  Seminole;  sisters,  Leona  "Sugar"  Tiger  of 
Shawnee  and  Billy-Louise  Scott  of  Shawnee,  Maureen  Tiger  of  Holdenville, 
Madeline  Trusty  of  Denver,  Clara  "Goode"  Tiger  of  Denver  and  Betty  Tiger 
of  Oklahoma  City;  stepchildren  and  many  nieces,  nephews,  other  relatives 
and  friends. 

Wake  services  will  be  at  6:30  p.m.  Monday  at  Stout-Phillips  Funeral 
Chapel.  He  will  be  moved  to  Middle  Creek  No.  2 Baptist  Church  at  9 a.m. 
Tuesday,  and  the  funeral  service  will  be  at  1 p.m.  with  the  Rev.  Steve 
Holata  and  the  Rev.  Redmond  Wolfe  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at 
Middle  Creek  No.  2 Baptist  Church  Cemetery.  Arrangements  are  under  the 
direction  of  Stout-Phillips  Funeral  Home  of  Wewoka. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2003  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 

February  20,  2003 

Bonita  Camp 

Funeral  services  for  Bonita  lane  Camp,  mother  of  Wewoka  resident  Pojoe 
Camp,  are  scheduled  for  2 p.m.  Friday  at  the  Sand  Creek  Eufaula  Baptist 
Church,  southwest  of  Wewoka.  Rev.  Houston  Tiger  will  officiate. 

Interment  will  follow  at  the  Camp  Family  Cemetery,  under  the  direction 
of  Stout-Phillips  Funeral  Home  of  Wewoka. 

All-night  wake  services  will  begin  tonight  at  7:30  p.m.  at  the  Sand 
Creek  Eufaula  Baptist  Church. 

Camp  died  Tuesday,  Feb.  18,  2003  at  Carl  Albert  Indian  Hospital  in  Ada 
at  the  age  of  41. 

She  was  born  to  Leo  Little  and  Dona  Mae  (Humble)  Little  on  March  20, 
1961  in  Holdenville.  Camp  was  reared  in  the  Bearden  community  and 
graduated  from  Bearden  School.  She  married  Barney  Camp,  Dr.,  in  Danuary 
1981. 

Camp  worked  as  a certified  nurse's  aide  at  Heritage  Village  Nursing 
Home  in  Holdenville  until  she  retired  due  to  illness  in  2002. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Barney,  on  Nov.  28,  2001. 

Camp  is  survived  by  her  children,  Steven  Camp  and  Kenneth  Camp,  both  of 
Stillwell,  Darin  Camp,  Holdenville,  Pojoe  Camp,  Wewoka,  Vicki  Camp, 
Cadillac  Warren,  Mich.,  Michelle  Robison,  Holdenville,  and  Teresa  Camp, 
Wewoka;  her  siblings.  Dim  Humble  and  Sue  Yahola,  both  of  Okemah,  Bob 
Little,  Sundown,  Texas,  Sam  Little,  Bearden,  Dackie  Little,  Eufaula,  and 
Ann  Osborn,  Pragule,  Ark.;  and  10  grandchildren. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Mrs.  Camp's  nephews.  Camp 

The  Seminole  Producer/Copyright  c.  1999-2000  Arizona  Newspapers  Assn. 
February  20,  2003 
Paul  "Munchies"  Aguino 

PAUL  'MUNCHIES'  AGUINO  , 35,  of  San  Duan  Pueblo,  died  unexpectedly 
Wednesday. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents.  Doe  and  Reyecita  Aguino;  one 
brother,  Chris  Aguino;  and  grandmother,  Belen  Aguino. 

He  is  survived  by  his  brothers  and  sisters,  DoAnn  Calabaza  and  husband 
David  of  Santo  Domingo,  Bertha  Medina  and  husband  Allen,  Peter  Aguino  and 
wife  Trinnie,  Theresa  Aguino,  Cathie  Aguino  and  companion  Felix,  and 


Joseph  Aguino  all  of  San  Juan  Pueblo;  goddaughter,  Jaden  Medina  Torres  of 
San  Juan  Pueblo;  and  many  other  relatives  and  friends. 

Public  visitation  will  be  at  3 p.m.  today  at  the  family  home  in  San  Juan 
Pueblo  with  a rosary  to  be  recited  at  7 p.m. 

Mass  will  be  celebrated  at  9 a.m.  Friday  at  St.  John  the  Baptist 
Catholic  Church  in  San  Juan  Pueblo  with  burial  to  follow  at  the  San  Juan 
Pueblo  Cemetery.  DeVargas  Funeral  Home  of  the  Espanola  Valley. 

Agapita  Moya 

AGAPITA  MOYA  , 80,  of  Nambe  Pueblo,  died  Wednesday. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Bernardino  Moya  and  her 
parents,  Santiago  and  Antonita  Garcia.  She  is  survived  by  her  children, 
Richard  Montoya  and  wife  Sherie  of  Nambe  Pueblo,  Yolanda  Palomino  of  La 
Puente,  Calif.,  Eddie  Gallegos  and  wife  Darlena  of  Kentucky;  10 
grandchildren;  17  great-grandchildren;  and  two  great-great-grandchildren; 
a brother,  Raymond  Garcia  and  wife  of  La  Puente,  Calif.;  three  sisters, 
Clara  Dalton  of  California,  Mary  Anaya  of  Santa  Fe,  and  Frances  Enrique  of 
Ingelwood,  Calif.;  and  many  other  relatives  and  friends. 

A rosary  will  be  held  at  7 p.m.  today  at  St.  Francis  of  Assisi  Church  in 
Nambe  Pueblo. 

Mass  will  be  at  9 a.m.  Friday  at  the  same  church.  Burial  will  follow  at 
the  Nambe  Pueblo  Cemetery.  Salazar  Family  of  Block-Salazar  Mortuary. 

February  21,  2003 

Robert  E.  Ebelacker 

ROBERT  E.  EBELACKER  , 80,  of  Santa  Clara  Pueblo,  died  Wednesday 
following  a brief  illness. 

He  was  a veteran  of  the  U.S.  Army.  He  retired  from  Zia  Co.  after  many 
years  of  service  and  was  a lifetime  member  of  the  National  Rifle 
Association.  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Virginia  Ebelacker. 

He  is  survived  by  his  sons,  Richard  Ebelacker  and  wife  Yvonne  of  Santa 
Clara,  and  James  Ebelacker  and  wife  Cindy  of  Alaska;  four  grandchildren; 
one  great-grandson;  brother.  Bill  Ebelacker;  and  many  other  relatives  and 
friends . 

Visitation  will  be  at  3 p.m.  today  at  the  Margaret  Tafoya  family 
residence  in  Santa  Clara  with  a rosary  to  follow  at  7 p.m. 

Mass  will  be  held  at  9 a.m.  Saturday  at  the  Santa  Clara  Catholic  Church. 
Burial  will  follow  at  the  Pueblo  Cemetery.  DeVargas  Funeral  Home  of  the 
Espanola  Valley. 

Brandi  Romero 

BRANDI  ROMERO  , 15,  of  Pojoaque,  died  unexpectedly  Tuesday. 

She  was  a student  at  Pojoaque  Middle  School.  She  was  recently  crowned 
Snowball  Queen. 

She  is  survived  by  her  mother,  Dawna  Romero;  brother,  Dillan  Romero; 
godparents,  Pat  and  Karen  Brown  of  South  Carolina;  and  many  other 
relatives  and  friends. 

Visitation  will  be  held  at  5 p.m.  today  in  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Chapel 
of  DeVargas  Funeral  Home  with  a rosary  to  follow  at  7 p.m. 

Mass  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Saturday  at  the  Our  Lady  of  Guadalupe 
Catholic  Church  in  Pojoaque.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  Pojoaque  Cemetery. 
DeVargas  Funeral  Home  of  the  Espanola  Valley. 

Copyright  c.  1997  - 2003  Albuquerque  Journal:  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

February  23,  2003 

Wilson  Zospah  Sr. 

Oct.  27,  1921  - Feb.  15,  2003 

Wilson,  Zospah  Sr.,  81,  of  White  River,  Ariz.,  passed  away  Saturday, 

Feb.  15,  2003,  in  Show  Low,  Ariz.  He  was  born  Oct.  27,  1921,  in  Lake 
Valley.  He  was  of  the  Sleeping  Rock  People,  born  for  the  Water  Flows 
Together  clan. 

He  is  survived  by  his  sisters,  Annie  Gus  of  Carson  and  Mary  Sandoval  of 


Lake  Valley;  and  brother,  Leo  Padilla  of  Albuquerque. 

A two-night  wake  will  be  held  Thursday  and  Friday,  Feb.  27  and  28,  2003, 
at  the  Zospah  family  home  in  Carrizo,  Ariz.  Funeral  services  will  be  held 
at  10  a.m.,  Saturday,  March  1,  2003  on  the  White  Mountain  Apache 
Reservation  in  Carrizo.  Interment  will  be  on  the  family  plot  in  Carrizo. 

Carrizo  is  located  on  Highway  60,  between  Show  Low  and  Globe,  Ariz. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  MediaNews  Group,  Inc . /Farmington,  NM. 

February  20,  2003 
Helen  Holley  Casares 

Funeral  services  for  Helen  Holley  Casares,  who  died  Saturday  in  Battle 
Mountain,  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.  Friday,  Feb.  21,  at  the  Battle  Mountain 
Indian  Colony. 

Interment  will  be  at  the  Battle  Mountain  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Elko  Daily/Elko,  NV. 

February  18,  2003 

Theresa  Asepermy  "Dot"  Pilas 

Born  on  March  27,  1936  in  Apache,  Ok  she  passed  away  in  the  presence  of 
her  loving  family  on  February  12,  2003  at  Kaiser  South  in  Sacramento,  CA. 

At  age  66,  she  was  a Sacramento  resident  for  46  years.  Terry  (Dot)  was  a 
member  of  the  Comanche  Tribe  and  a charter  member  of  the  Comanche  Indian 
Veteran's  Association  (CIVA) . She  was  also  of  Kiowa  descent. 

Terry  (Dot)  graduated  from  Apache  High  School  in  1954  and  in  1955  she 
entered  the  United  States  Air  Force  (then  known  as  the  WAF-Woman's  Air 
Force)  where  she  served  until  1957.  She  attained  the  rank  of  Airman  1st 
class . 

From  1968  until  her  retirement  in  2001  she  worked  for  Sacramento 
County's  Department  of  Human  Assistance  as  a Human  Service  Specialist.  She 
was  the  first  Native  American  Special  Skills  worker  for  the  Department 
serving  a community  she  loved.  Terry  loved  to  travel,  attend  cultural 
events,  dance,  and  spend  time  with  her  family. 

Terry  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents  Gorge  (Sr)  and  Hattie 
Asepermy,  her  brothers,  Curtis  and  George  (Dr)  Asepermy,  and  her  sister 
Yvonne  Asepermy  Evans. 

Survivors  include  her  three  daughters  and  son-in-laws,  Debbie  and  Desse 
Treadway;  Beverly  Pilas  and  Lloyd  Lee;  Gail  Pilas  and  Mark  Salinas,  her 
four  grandchildren.  Amber  Martinez,  Christina  Horrigan,  David  Reyna,  and 
Erika  Salinas,  her  two  great-grandchildren  Melissa  Mosqueda,  and  Christina 
Garcia,  and  her  beloved  dog  Trixie,  all  of  Sacramento,  CA.;  her  five 
sisters.  Fern  Tosee  of  Lawrence,  Kansas;  Ruth  Myers  of  Devol,  OK.;  Gloria 
Caudillo  of  Lawton,  OK.;  Frankie  Gooday  of  Owasso,  OK,  and  Tomah  Yeahquo 
of  Apache,  OK  and  her  brother,  Roy  "Bo-Ti"  Asepermy  of  Apache,  OK.  Terry 
held  a special  place  in  her  heart  for  her  many  nieces  and  nephews,  her 
cousin  Leatrice  Day  of  Fort  Cobb,  OK.,  and  her  many  friends  at  the 
Department  of  Human  Assistance. 

Friends  are  invited  to  attend  Visitation  Tuesday,  February  18,  2003, 
10am-8pm  and  Wednesday,  February  19,  2003,  10am-8pm  with  Recitation  of  the 
Rosary  on  Wednesday,  6pm,  all  at  East  Lawn  Andrews  & Greilich  Mortuary, 
3939  Fruitridge  Road,  Sacramento. 

A Mass  of  Christian  burial  will  be  held  Thursday,  February  20,  2003  at 
9:00  am  at  Saint  Rose's  Catholic  Church,  5961  Franklin  Blvd.  Entombment  to 
follow  at  Saint  Mary's  Cemetery  in  the  Veteran's  Court  of  Honor.  The 
family  wishes  to  thank  the  staff  at  Kaiser  South  for  the  kind, 
compassionate  care  they  gave  their  loved  one  in  her  final  days,  may  God 
bless  them. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Sacramento  Bee. 

Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 


Shelby  Promoter  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 


February  21,  2003 
Desse  Dames  Brown 

Desse  Dames  Brown  was  born  Duly  30,  1981,  to  Andrea  Faye  Blixt  Brown  and 
Thomas  Lee  Brown  in  Kalispell.  Fie  joined  his  mother  Feb.  10  due  to 
injuries  from  an  automobile  accident.  Desse  was  married  to  Tina  Diaz  for 
three  and  a half  years;  during  that  time  Destiny  Davina  Brown  was  born 
Duly  4,  2002.  Fie  was  also  a great  father  to  Dakota  Wynn  Brown,  born  April 
4,  2000. 

Wake  services  were  held  Wednesday,  Feb.  12,  in  the  Elmo  Flail,  with  the 
rosary  Wednesday  evening.  Mass  of  the  Resurrection  was  held  Thursday,  Feb. 
13,  in  the  Elmo  Flail,  with  Father  Gary  Reller  officiating.  Burial  followed 
on  the  Brown  property  at  Pablo.  Pallbearers  were  Bob  Watt,  Harold  Mitchell 
Dr.,  Sheldon  Reum,  Ken  Griffin,  Wynn  Lindquist  and  Don  Blixt.  The  cross 
bearer  was  Trestin  Lindquist.  Arrangements  under  the  direction  of  Grogan 
Funeral  Home,  Poison. 

During  his  life  he  loved  his  children,  wife  and  fixing  cars.  His  other 
interests  included  motorcycles,  racing  cars,  playing  video  games,  hiking, 
camping  and  horseback  riding.  Desse  was  a member  of  the  Confederated 
Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  and  a descendent  of  the  Blackfeet  Nation. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Andrea  Faye  Blixt  Brown;  his 
paternal  grandfather,  Harvey  Brown;  a cousin,  Dohnny  Hartford;  his 
paternal  aunt,  Cheryl  Brown;  his  maternal  great  grandmother,  Mary  Glover; 
and  maternal  grandfather.  Porky  McClure;  along  with  his  father-in-law,  Gil 
Leano . 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Tina;  children.  Destiny  and  Dakota;  mother- 
in-law,  Willow  Diaz;  his  father,  Thomas  Brown  of  Browning;  brothers, 

Dustin  Brown  of  Pablo,  Kyle  Brown  and  Tony  Brown  of  Browning;  his  paternal 
grandmother.  Alpha  Brown;  uncle  and  aunt  Lane  and  Leta  Kennedy;  and  other 
family  members,  Gary  and  Serena  Brown,  Rae  Ann  Cline  and  family,  Thomas 
Hartford  and  family.  Gene  Grant  and  family,  Dack  Parrent  and  family,  and 
Mike  Brown.  Other  relatives  are  his  maternal  grandmother,  Marjorie  Blixt; 
maternal  grandfathers,  Dimmy  Blixt  of  Niarada,  and  Derry  Nicholai  of  Hot 
Springs;  maternal  aunts,  Leslie  Snell,  Chuckie  McClure,  Charlene  Yellow 
Kidney,  Dureen  Leo  and  Carla  Pefley;  and  maternal  uncles  Shawn  Blixt, 
Donathan  Blixt  and  Zach  Nicolai. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

February  21,  2003 

Dames  Walking  Chief 

FORT  BELKNAP  - Dames  Walking  Chief,  95,  a retired  rancher,  died  of 
natural  causes  Wednesday  at  a Havre  care  center. 

Wake  and  rosary  are  7 this  evening  at  Medicine  Bear  Lodge  in  Lodge  Pole. 
Funeral  Mass  is  11  a.m.  Saturday  at  Medicine  Bear  Lodge,  with  burial  in 
Lodge  Pole  Cemetery.  Edwards  Funeral  Home  of  Chinook  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

Survivors  include  a son,  Curtis  Walking  Chief  of  Harlem;  stepsons  Lee 
Manuel  of  Havre  and  Kim  Norguay  of  Harlem;  stepdaughters  Rose  Doney  of 
Hays,  Vivian  Anderson  of  Havre,  Cheryl  Coblin  of  Boston,  Sandra  Nelson  of 
Chinook  and  Birdie  Sanchez  of  Flandreau,  S.D. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Ruth  Ironman,  in  1992;  and  a 
stepdaughter,  Dorothy  Sanchez,  in  2001. 

February  25,  2003 

Duane  L.  White  Hawk 

Poplar  native  Duane  L.  White  Hawk,  44,  who  enjoyed  hunting,  fishing  and 
working  on  cars,  died  Saturday  at  the  Deaconess  Hospital  in  Billings  after 
a lengthy  illness. 

Wake  services  are  Wednesday  at  the  Wolf  Point  Community  Hall.  His 
funeral  is  2 p.m.  Thursday  at  the  Community  Hall,  with  burial  in  Riverside 


Cemetery  near  Brockton.  A dinner  will  be  held  at  the  Community  Hall 
following  the  burial.  Clayton  Memorial  Chapel  is  handling  arrangements. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  Denise  White  Hawk  of  Wolf  Point;  sisters 
Robin  White  Hawk  and  Tanya  Eagle,  both  of  Wolf  Point;  three  brothers, 
Marvin  White  Hawk  and  Warren  White  Hawk,  both  of  Wolf  Point,  and  Alvin 
Eagle  of  Poplar;  seven  daughters,  Donna  Big  Leggins,  Dallas  Big  Leggins, 
Skyla  Weston,  Starla  Murphy,  Tosha  White  Hawk,  Tyleene  White  Hawk,  and 
Charletta  White  Hawk;  and  one  son  Duane  L.  White  Hawk  Dr.,  all  of  Wolf 
Point;  stepchildren  Julia  Birthmark  of  Wolf  Point  and  Johnathan  Weinberger 
of  Poplar;  and  numerous  grandchildren. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

February  19,  2003 

Joseph  Walter  Ewack 
Ocean  Man  First  Nation,  SK 

EWACK  - Joseph  Walter  (Thunder  Sounding  Good)  of  the  Ocean  Man  First 

Nation  passed  away  at  the  age  of  82  after  a long  battle  with  cancer  at  the 

Weyburn  General  Hospital  on  Monday,  February  17,  2003. 

He  was  predeceased  by  his  step-father  Chester  Ewack  and  mother  Katie 
Ewack,  and  his  father  Robert  Big  Eagle,  his  brothers  Arthur  Ewack,  Lloyd 
Big  Eagle,  Lawrence  Big  Eagle,  Leonard  Big  Eagle,  and  sisters  Laura  Big 
Eagle  and  Flora  Big  Eagle  Sandy.  Great  grandsons  Joshua  Nakoda  Ironstar 
(Luta  Hokshila  Oyate)  and  Gerald  Cleveland  III  (Wakan  Mahto) . 

Joe  leaves  to  mourn  his  loving  wife  of  61  years.  Rose  Alice  Ewack  of  the 

Ocean  Man  First  Nation.  Also,  his  sisters  Gladys  McArthur  of  the  Pheasant 
Rump  Nakoda  Nation,  Leona  Kroescamp  of  Regina,  and  Lillian  (Luxy)  Big 
Eagle,  of  the  Ocean  Man  First  Nation.  Two  daughters,  Marion  Standingready 
(Don)  and  Adella  Ewack  (Oliver)  both  of  the  Ocean  Man  First  Nation. 
Grandchildren  William  Standingready,  Tim  Standingready  (Terri),  Carla 
Bison  (Roy),  Kim  Ewack  (Brian),  Yvette  Ewack  (Thomas),  Lisa  Ewack  (Ted), 
Trevor  Ewack,  Ernest  Standingready  (Corrine),  Tammy  Ewack  and  Ryan  Palmer. 
He  also  leaves  to  mourn  30  great-grandchildren,  3 great-great- 
-grandchildren , and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews,  and  many  other  relatives 
and  friends. 

Joe  Ewack  was  born  on  February  16,  1921  at  the  White  Bear  First  Nation. 
He  was  raised  by  his  Shewalk  Grandparents.  His  grandparents  and  parents 
instilled  strong  cultural  knowledge  and  traditions  of  the  Nakoda,  Cree  and 
Saulteaux  Cultures. 

He  met  Rose  at  the  White  Bear  First  Nation  and  in  1941  they  were  married 

Joe  voluntarily  enlisted  with  the  Canadian  Army  and  was  in  the  Regina 
Rifle  Regiment  and  later  transferred  to  the  Royal  Winnipeg  Rifles  and  was 
immediately  sent  overseas.  While  he  was  overseas  he  experienced  the  June  6 
1944  landing  in  Normandy.  He  was  captured  in  battle  and  spent  a year  in  a 
Prisoner  of  War  camp.  He  was  discharged  in  1945. 

After  returning  from  the  war  Joe  worked  as  a laborer  on  various  farms  in 
the  Carlyle  area.  He  then  worked  for  tourism  at  Kenossee  Lake  for  12  years 
after  that  he  worked  in  White  Bear  as  Band  Administrator  for  12  years. 

Upon  retirement  he  took  up  farming  and  cattle  full  time. 

He  loved  horses  and  was  an  accomplished  horseman  because  of  his  belief 
in  the  Horse  Dance  Ceremony.  Throughout  his  life  he  practiced  and 
participated  in  many  cultural  ceremonies  and  activities.  He  especially 
cherished  the  Pow  Wow  way  of  life  and  he  spent  his  lifetime  teaching  his 
children  and  grandchildren  these  ways. 

Thunder  Sounding  Good  will  be  sadly  and  dearly  missed  by  his  family, 
relatives,  and  friends.  Funeral  arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  Orsted 
Funeral  Home  Ltd.  of  Carlyle,  Sk. 

The  Traditional  Wake  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  February  20/03  at  4:00 
p.m.  and  the  Funeral  Services  will  be  held  on  Friday,  February  21/03  at 
2:00  p.m.  both  will  take  place  at  the  Ocean  Man  Band  Hall.  Please  no 
children  to  attend  in  accordance  with  First  Nations  customs 

Margaret  Elsie  Goodwill 
Standing  Buffalo  First  Nation,  SK 


GOODWILL  - Margaret  Elsie  (Mahpiya  Dutawin  "Red  Cloud  Woman")  passed 
away  at  home  on  the  Standing  Buffalo  First  Nation,  at  the  age  of  56  years. 

She  was  predeceased  by  her  parents,  John  and  Mary-Rose;  children:  son 
Kevin;  Margaret,  Naiomi,  Marliss  and  a baby  boy,  all  in  infancy;  brothers: 
Allen,  Elmer  and  Clifford;  sister,  Marjorie. 

Margaret  is  survived  by  her  friend  and  companion,  David;  children:  Grace 
(Austin),  Brent,  Warren  (Darla),  Dackie  (T.  John),  Virginia  (Floyd),  Eric 
and  Wilfred;  22  grandchildren  and  two  great-granddaughters;  sisters: 

Delvina  (Tony),  Rosabelle  (Vic),  Eleanor  (Bob);  and  numerous  nieces  and 
nephews . 

A Wake  will  be  held  at  4:00  p.m.  on  Wednesday,  February  19,  2003  at  the 
Standing  Buffalo  Gymnasium. 

A Funeral  Service  will  take  place  2:00  p.m.  Thursday,  February  20,  2003 
at  the  Standing  Buffalo  Gymasium.  Interment  to  follow  at  Standing  Buffalo 
Cemetery.  Funeral  arrangements  entrusted  to  VICTORIA  AVENUE  FUNERAL  HOME, 
761-2727. 

February  21,  2003 

Christopher  Lyall  (Strongeagle)  Cyr 
Gordon's  First  Nations  , SK 

CYR  (Strongeagle)  - On  Wednesday,  February  19,  2003,  Christopher  Lyall 
Cyr  (Strongeagle),  father,  son,  brother,  nephew,  uncle,  was  called  home  by 
the  Creator  at  the  age  of  29. 

Predeceased  by  grandparents  Fredrick  and  Oral  Cyr,  mother  Donna  Cyr, 
sister  Denice  Strongeagle,  brother  Russell  Tuckanow. 

Left  to  cherish  his  memory  special  friend  3oy  Desnomie,  son  Chazz;  aunts 
that  were  his  moms,  Pat  Pratt,  Marlene  Tuckanow,  (dad  Ernest  Tuckanow  Sr.), 
Isabelle  Cyr  (Russell);  grandparents  Clarence  and  Alice  Pratt,  uncles: 

Dale  Stonechild,  Clarence  Cyr,  Richard  Cyr;  brothers:  Fredrick  Strongeagle, 
Dason  Strongeagle,  Tyson  Pratt,  Lee  Pratt;  sisters  Renee  Strongeagle, 

Donna  Strongeagle;  adopted  brothers  Ernest  Dr.,  Michael  Dean,  Fred  and 
Darcy  Tuckanow  (Okanese);  adopted  sisters:  Dawn  and  Christine  Tuckanow 
(Okanese)  and  aunt  Erma  Cyr  and  family  as  well  as  numerous  aunts,  uncles, 
cousins  and  friends. 

A Traditional  Wake  will  be  held  at  Gordon's  First  Nations  Gymnasium  on 
Friday,  February  21,  2003  at  3:00  p.m. 

Traditional  Service  will  be  held  at  Gordon's  First  Nations  Gymnasium  on 
Saturday,  February  22,  2003  at  2:00  p.m.  with  Rev.  Art  Anderson  and  Rev. 
Dale  Gilman,  officiating.  Interment  to  follow  in  the  Gordon's  First  Nation 
Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Regina  Funeral  Home  (Phone  789-8850) 
February  25,  2003 

Wallace  Bruce  (White  Thunderbird)  Taypotat 
Kahkewistahaw  First  Nation,  SK 

TAYPOTAT  - It  is  with  deep  regret  that  the  family  announces  the  passing 
of  Wallace  Bruce  Taypotat,  White  Thunderbird.  His  courageous  battle 
against  cancer  ended  on  Friday,  February  21,  2003. 

Wallace  was  born  Dune  2,  1949.  He  is  predeceased  by  his  mother  Clara 
Taypotat  (1982),  father  Horace  Taypotat  (2000),  brother  Wilbert  Taypotat 
(1982),  son  Michael  Alexon  in  infancy,  mother-in-law  Ella  Louison  (1992), 
father-in-law  Dames  Balogh  (1990)  and  special  brother-in-law  Bradley 
Louison  (1983) . 

Wallace  is  survived  by  his  loving  wife  Darlene;  two  sons:  Wallace 
Alexson  and  Greg  (Miriam)  Taypotat;  two  daughters:  Carrie  (Doshua) 

Taypotat  and  Shayna  Taypotat;  four  grandchildren;  brother  Carl  Taypotat; 
sisters:  Olive  Taypotat,  Elsie  (Bruce)  Taypotat  and  Norris  (Charles) 
Buffalocalf;  adopted  father  Doseph  Crowe;  adopted  sister  Sharon  (Wayne) 
Green;  adopted  son  Cadmus  Delorme  and  numerous  nieces,  nephews,  cousins 
and  in-laws,  the  Louison  family. 

Wallace  was  an  avid  golfer,  pool  player,  pitcher,  hockey  player,  as  well 
as  an  excellent  singer  and  guitar  player.  He  was  a Band  Councillor  for  18 
years  until  his  forced  retirement  due  to  his  illness.  The  last  two  years 


he  deeply  missed  golfing  and  his  friends.  Wallace  was  a humble  and 
determined  man,  who  gave  his  all  to  everything  he  attempted. 

The  family  would  like  to  thank  Yorkton  Tribal  Council  and  Justice  Unit 
for  their  understanding  and  support.  Also,  all  the  people,  including  Band 
members,  that  offered  prayers,  ceremonies  and  food  throughout  the  period 
of  his  illness. 

The  wake  will  be  held  in  the  Kahkewistahaw  Complex,  Kahkewistahaw  First 
Nation  on  Monday,  February  24,  2003  at  4:00  p.m.  and  the  funeral  service 
will  be  on  Tuesday,  February  25,  2003  at  2:00  p.m.  Interment  in  the 
Kahkewistahaw  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2003  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 
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Blackfeet  agree  to  talks  with  BIA 
Associated  Press 
February  20,  2003 

BROWNING  (AP)  - The  Blackfeet  Tribal  Council  agreed  Wednesday  to  give 
negotiations  a chance  to  resolve  a dispute  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  and  take  the  issue  to  federal  court  only  if  that  doesn't  work. 

Earlier,  the  council  threatened  to  seek  an  injunction  against  the  BIA's 
weekend  takeover  of  the  tribe's  police  department. 

Before  Wednesday's  closed-door  council  meeting,  tribal  attorney  Doe  Mcay 
said  tribal  leaders  hoped  to  work  out  an  agreement  in  the  best  interests 
of  all  involved. 

Armed  BIA  officers  took  over  the  Blackfeet  law  enforcement  offices 
Saturday,  confiscating  officers'  guns,  badges  and  uniforms.  Two  years  ago, 
a BIA  investigation  determined  that  the  Blackfeet  police  department  was 
plagued  by  mismanaged  budgets,  political  pressure  from  the  tribal  council 
and  improperly  hired  staff.  In  a meeting  Monday,  the  tribe  refused  to 
grant  the  BIA  authority  to  enforce  lesser  crimes  which  fall  under  tribal 
law,  such  as  child  endangerment,  misdemeanor  assaults  and  public 
intoxication . 

As  a result,  the  tribal  court  dismissed  22  cases  Monday  and  nine  cases 
on  Tuesday,  said  Ed  Naranjo,  BIA  special  agent  in  charge  of  the  six-state 
region  that  includes  Montana. 

Robert  Ecoffey,  the  bureau's  director  of  BIA  law  enforcement,  flew  in 
from  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  Wednesday  afternoon  in  an  apparently  successful 
effort  to  jump  start  negotiations. 

"We  had  a constructive  meeting  with  the  tribe  today  and  we  will  meet 
again  tomorrow,"  said  Brent  LaRocque,  a supervisory  special  agent  from 
Albuquerque  who  spoke  on  Ecoffey' s behalf  after  Wednesday's  meeting. 

The  council  passed  a resolution  to  allow  the  BIA  to  enforce  tribal  laws, 
but  it  was  unclear  when  it  would  take  effect. 

Still  unresolved  was  the  council's  request  to  have  its  37  employees  work 
alongside  the  new  bureau  staff. 

"Those  are  the  issues  we  don't  wish  to  discuss  right  now  because  we're 
still  working  with  the  tribe,"  LaRocque  said. 

Tribal  members  outside  were  frustrated  at  the  closed  session.  "They're 
supposed  to  represent  the  people,  yet  they  won't  allow  us  into  the  meeting, 
" said  Pat  Schildt,  a convenience  store  owner  who  heads  up  Blackfeet 
Against  Fraud  and  Corruption,  one  of  several  activist  groups  on  the 
reservation . 

Copyright  c.  2003  Associated  Press. 
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30  Years  Later,  Wounded  Knee  Occupation  Still  Stirs  Questions 
By  CARSON  WALKER 
Associated  Press  Writer 
February  21,  2003 

WOUNDED  KNEE  - Walter  Littlemoon  sees  two  trails  of  history  where  his 
late  mother's  house  once  stood  in  this  sparsely  populated  community  on  the 
Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation. 

A smaller  track  leads  up  the  hill  to  a destroyed  well  that  supplied  his 
family  with  water. 

Next  to  it  lies  a deeper,  wider  trench  dug  in  1973  during  the  71-day 
occupation  by  members  of  the  American  Indian  Movement. 

Littlemoon  said  AIM  members  crawled  in  the  trench  when  moving  to  and 
from  their  bunker  up  the  hill  to  avoid  the  sight  of  federal  agents  perched 
on  the  hills  around. 

As  Thursday's  30th  anniversary  of  the  occupation's  start  approaches, 
Littlemoon  has  little  good  to  say  about  it.  AIM  members  destroyed  his 
mother's  house  and  numerous  other  buildings,  and  gave  nothing  back  to  the 
community,  he  said. 

In  his  view,  the  siege  was  more  antics  than  heroics. 

"This  is  where  I grew  up.  (There's)  nothing  left  after  the  occupation," 
Littlemoon  said. 

"They  have  killed  us  emotionally,  psychologically  and  the  memories  we 
grew  up  with.  They  scattered  families  all  over  the  country  with  their  so- 
called  acts  of  bravery.  They  killed  families  and  friendships  and  replaced 
that  whole  thing  with  a great  big  devastated  life." 

His  perspective,  however,  runs  contrary  to  that  of  some  AIM  leaders,  who 
think  the  federal  government  shares  some  responsibility  for  the  damage. 

"It  was  the  action  of  the  U.S.  government  which  led  to  the  entire  fight 
and  the  '73  occupation,"  said  Dennis  Banks,  AIM's  national  chairman. 

Another  AIM  founder,  Vernon  Bellecourt,  acknowledges  the  price  to  local 
Indians  was  high.  But  it  was  worth  it,  he  said. 

"There's  no  doubt  that  it  brought  about  a certain  amount  of  division  in 
the  community.  And  there  are  people  that  have  bad  feelings  about  what 
happened  at  Wounded  Knee,"  Bellecourt  said. 

The  social,  economic  and  political  gains  outweigh  the  loss,  he  said. 

"The  whole  stand  that  was  taken  at  Wounded  Knee  brought  about  a new 
consciousness  among  Indian  people  across  the  country,"  said  Bellecourt. 

"I  would  like  to  think  that  outweighs  the  negative  aspect  of  what  happened 
at  Wounded  Knee  in  1973." 

AIM  members  and  others  plan  to  mark  the  30th  anniversary  of  the 
occupation  Thursday  and  Friday  at  Wounded  Knee. 

Dulie  Shot  To  Pieces,  also  of  Wounded  Knee,  said  they  are  welcome.  But 
she  hopes  they  recognize  the  emotional  hurt  left  behind.  She  would  like 
them  to  help  pay  for  a new  community  building  so  people  have  a place  to 
gather. 

"They  make  money  on  the  name  Wounded  Knee  but  nothing  else  comes  back  in 
here,"  she  said. 

Bellecourt  thinks  money  toward  a community  building  is  unlikely.  Fie  and 
most  others  fight  to  pay  bills  like  everyone  else,  he  said. 

"In  other  words,  the  struggle  goes  on,"  said  Bellecourt. 

Even  the  planned  anniversary  is  causing  strife  for  some  of  the  elderly 
who  are  worried  there  might  be  trouble  again,  Littlemoon  said. 

"It's  probably  best  for  the  community  that  they  didn't  come  back,"  he 


said . 

Littlemoon's  partner , Dane  Ridgway,  is  helping  him  write  a book  about 
Lakota  traditions  and  his  upbringing  on  the  reservation  in  hopes  it  brings 
understanding  to  the  next  generation  and  healing  to  those  still  alive. 

"It's  one  thing  when  it's  outsiders.  But  this  was  Indians  and  it  broke 
their  spirit/'  she  said. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Yankton  Daily  Press  & Dakotan  . 
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In  Nevada  case,  a challenge  to  tribal  sovereignty 
BY  30DI  RAVE  LEE  / Lincoln  Dournal  Star 
February  24,  2003 

Can  state  police  officers  search  a tribal  citizen's  reservation  home  for 
an  alleged  off -reservation  crime? 

Floyd  Flicks  didn't  think  so. 

So  when  Nevada  game  wardens  searched  his  property  for  bighorn  sheep 
heads,  he  sued.  And  it  led  the  Fallon  Paiute-Shoshone  Tribes  of  Nevada  to 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

The  ruling,  handed  down  more  than  a year  ago,  has  Native  leaders,  legal 
experts  and  others  wondering  about  the  future  of  tribal  jurisdiction. 

The  decision  appeared  narrow:  The  high  court  said  tribal  courts  couldn't 
assert  jurisdiction  over  civil  claims  against  state  officers  who  enter 
tribal  lands  to  execute  search  warrants  against  tribal  members. 

But  its  reach  is  deep. 

"It  really  screwed  our  own  tribal  law  enforcement  down  here,"  Flicks  said 
recently. 

Many  observers  agree  the  ruling  challenges  tribal  sovereignty.  And  they 
warn  it  might  lead  to  "highly  charged"  law  enforcement  situations  in 
Indian  Country. 

"Until  there  are  additional  decisions  or  statutory  clarification,  there 
will  be  varying  interpretations  of  the  scope  of  the  decision,"  Tracy 
Toulou,  Office  of  Tribal  Dustice  director  at  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Dustice,  told  a Senate  committee  last  Duly. 

"In  the  meantime,  I am  concerned  this  ambiguity  may  become  a source  of 
tension  between  state  and  tribal  law  enforcement  in  some  areas." 

The  ruling  has  "now  led  many  state  law  enforcement  agencies  to  conclude 
that  they  no  longer  need  to  cooperate  with  tribal  authorities  when  serving 
search  warrants  or  arrest  warrants  in  Indian  Country,"  Minnesota's  U.S. 
Attorney  Thomas  B.  Fleffelfinger  said  in  Senate  testimony. 

"This  interpretation  has  now  led  to  conflict  between  many  state  and 
tribal  law  enforcement  agencies." 

Today,  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  the  Native  American 
Rights  Fund  and  other  federal  law  experts  are  drafting  a "sovereignty 
protection"  bill  they  hope  will  be  considered  by  Congress. 

Meanwhile,  Flicks,  71,  recounted  this  story  that  took  his  tribe  to  the 
Supreme  Court: 

It  starts  with  the  tribe's  pheasant  manager,  the  late  Pete  Marker,  who 
led  a big-game  hunting  expedition  in  British  Columbia  some  50  years  ago. 

One  of  the  hunters  said  to  be  on  the  trip,  Gen.  Omar  Bradley  - commander 
during  D-Day  operations  on  the  Normandy  Coast  - shot  two  bighorn  sheep, 
kept  them  about  10  years,  then  gave  them  to  Marker. 

When  the  tribe  offered  Marker  a home,  he  decided  to  get  rid  of  the  sheep 
heads . 

"Fie  was  going  to  throw  them  away,"  Flicks  said.  "And  I helped  him  move 
down  there  and  I said,  'Fleck,  give  them  to  me.  I'm  going  to  put  them  on  a 


bale  of  hay  and  practice  roping  on  them. ' 

"So  that's  how  I got  them." 

Hicks  stored  them  in  junk  cars  in  his  yard. 

In  1990,  he  came  under  suspicion  of  killing  a federally  protected 
California  bighorn  sheep,  a misdemeanor  under  Nevada  law.  The  crime 
allegedly  took  place  off  the  reservation.  Hicks  denied  any  wrongdoing. 

Two  search  warrants  were  eventually  issued  to  search  his  home.  The  first 
was  granted  with  approval  from  the  tribal  court.  The  officers  didn't  find 
the  California  bighorn  they  were  looking  for,  but  they  did  find  a Rocky 
Mountain  bighorn  head,  an  unprotected  species,  in  his  yard. 

The  second  warrant  - which  again  produced  no  evidence  - did  not  require 
tribal  permission. 

"I  told  them,  'You  can't  come  into  my  house,'  " said  Hicks,  who  worked 
as  a tribal  cop  for  14  years.  "You  don't  have  a valid  search  warrant.  I 
said,  'You  have  a state  warrant  and  they're  not  recognizable  on 
reservation  land.'  " 

Hicks  sued  a half-dozen  people.  His  claims  against  all  were  dismissed, 
except  for  his  complaint  against  the  game  wardens. 

His  charge:  The  state  wardens  trespassed  and  violated  his  civil  rights. 

The  catch:  He  sued  them  in  tribal  court. 

A tribal  appeals  court  supported  the  tribe's  jurisdiction.  The  state  of 
Nevada,  in  turn,  argued  in  federal  court  that  the  tribal  court  lacked 
jurisdiction . 

The  case  eventually  went  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which  ruled  federal  law 
"neither  prescribes  nor  suggests  that  state  officers  cannot  enter  a 
reservation  to  investigate  or  prosecute  such  violations." 

Said  Hicks:  "I  thought  I was  right  when  we  started.  When  we  went  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  they  dug  up  some  damn  law  we  never  heard  of.  Actually,  we 
have  no  rights  unless  they  OK  it.  That's  the  federal  government." 

Copyright  c.  2003,  Lincoln  Dournal  Star.  All  rights  reserved. 
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BLM  ends  roundup  of  Indian  sisters'  horses 
By  Sandra  Chereb 
ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
2/19/2003  10:36  pm 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  has  completed  its  latest  roundup  of 
hundreds  of  horses  belonging  to  two  Western  Shoshone  sisters  in  northeast 
Nevada,  ending  the  latest  chapter  in  a decades-old  land  dispute. 

"It  was  a long,  long  haul.  We  thought  they'd  never  leave,"  Dulie  Fishel, 
a spokeswoman  for  Mary  and  Carrie  Dann,  said  Wednesday. 

Many  of  the  horses  remain  corralled  at  the  Danns'  Crescent  Valley  ranch 
while  state  officials  await  results  of  required  tests  before  the  animals 
can  be  shipped  out  of  state. 

"It  could  go  very  fast  or  it  could  be  a long,  protracted  process,"  state 
Brand  Inspector  Dim  Connelley  said. 

Ultimately,  many  of  the  horses  are  destined  for  Southern  California, 
where  rancher  Slick  Gardner  has  offered  them  sanctuary  at  his  spread  in 
Buellton,  a small  town  in  the  Santa  Ynez  Valley  northwest  of  Santa  Barbara. 

The  Danns  signed  over  ownership  of  the  horses  to  Gardner  as  they  were 
gathered  by  the  BLM.  Gardner  has  said  the  horses  will  not  be  sold  for 
slaughter. 

The  BLM  said  534  horses  belonging  to  the  Danns  were  taken  off  the  range 
in  the  roundup  that  began  Feb.  6 and  ended  Tuesday. 

"The  two  main  reasons  we  decided  to  end  the  gather  at  this  time  are  the 


cost  efficiencies  of  continuing  to  use  a helicopter  to  bring  in  dwindling 
numbers  of  horses,  and  the  increasing  potential  to  compromise  the  health 
of  the  remaining  horses,  which  are  in  poor  condition,"  said  Bob  Abbey,  BLM 
state  director. 

The  BLM  maintains  the  Danns  have  been  grazing  hundreds  of  cattle  and 
horses  illegally  for  decades,  to  the  detriment  of  the  range  and  other 
ranchers  who  have  permits  to  graze  livestock  in  the  region. 

In  September,  the  agency  seized  and  sold  227  cattle  belonging  to  the 
elderly  grandmothers. 

"About  95  percent  of  the  cattle  and  horses  the  Danns  had  on  the 
allotment  in  trespass  are  now  off  the  range,"  said  Helen  Hankins,  BLM 
field  manager  in  Elko. 

Hankins  said  remaining  animals  would  be  removed  later. 

"We  expect  to  come  back  for  these  horses  in  a few  months,"  she  said.  "By 
reducing  the  grazing  pressure  in  the  area  we  can  expect  forage  and  stream 
conditions  to  improve  on  the  allotment." 

The  Danns  contend  the  land  still  belongs  to  the  Shoshone  tribe  under  the 
1863  Treaty  of  Ruby  Valley  and  that  the  BLM  has  no  authority  to  regulate 
their  grazing  practices. 

In  1993,  an  international  group  recognized  the  Danns  for  their  "courage 
and  perseverance  in  asserting  the  rights  of  indigenous  peoples  to  the  land. 
" They  were  presented  with  the  "Right  Livelihood  Award"  in  Stockholm, 
Sweden,  an  award  sometimes  referred  to  as  the  alternative  Nobel  Prize. 

More  recently.  The  Organization  of  American  States'  Inter-American 
Commission  on  Human  Rights  concluded  the  federal  government  has  violated 
the  sisters'  rights. 

Fishel  said  the  Danns  would  continue  to  press  their  case  in  the 
international  arena. 

Carrie  Dann  was  scheduled  to  travel  to  Washington,  D.C.,  next  week  to 
attend  a special  session  of  the  commission  on  the  property  rights  of 
indigenous  people,  Fishel  said. 

Copyright  c.  Reno  Gazette-Iournal , a Gannett  Co.  Inc. 
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Contractor  Admits  to  Theft  in  BIA  Bid-Rigging  Scheme 
Associated  Press 
February  20,  2003 

ALBUQUERQUE  - A contractor  has  pleaded  guilty  to  theft  of  government 
property  in  a bid-rigging  scheme  with  his  father-in-law,  a U.S.  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  contracting  officer. 

Anthony  Dohi,  in  entering  his  plea  Tuesday  in  federal  court  in 
Albuquerque,  admitted  stealing  $48,681. 

Dohi,  30,  of  Mesa,  Ariz.,  said  the  total  losses  in  the  scheme  were 
$242,036. 

Several  other  charges  are  to  be  dismissed  as  part  of  a plea  deal. 

Dohi's  father-in-law  is  Stephen  Calvin,  who  was  chief  contracts 
administrator  for  the  BIA's  southwest  region  in  Albuquerque  until  he 
resigned  in  November  2000  under  the  threat  of  being  fired. 

Calvin  on  Feb.  4 was  sentenced  to  18  months  in  prison  and  was  ordered  to 
pay  more  than  $240,000  in  restitution  for  his  role  in  the  scheme.  He 
pleaded  guilty  last  Oct.  2 to  charges  of  mail  fraud. 

Calvin,  of  Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  illegally  leaked  bidding  information  on  at 
least  four  BIA  construction  contracts,  including  two  at  Tesuque  and 
Picuris  pueblos  in  New  Mexico,  to  Dohi's  company,  authorities  said. 

Calvin  also  admitted  forging  bid  bonds,  payment  bonds  and  performance 


bonds  for  Dohi  Industries  to  submit  to  the  BIA  because  the  company  lacked 
the  experience  and  financial  ability  to  secure  bonds  from  legitimate 
brokers.  Dohi's  attorney  said  Dohi  believed  the  bonds  were  legitimate. 

Dohi  said  Tuesday  he  took  an  advance  payment  check,  knowing  Calvin  was 
his  father-in-law.  "I  did  take  a contract  I know  I didn't  bid  for  and  ... 

I didn't  understand  the  aspects  of  the  work,"  Dohi  told  U.S.  District 
Dudge  C.  LeRoy  Hansen. 

Calvin,  dissatisfied  with  the  standard  of  living  his  daughter  had  with 
Dohi,  rigged  the  bidding  process  in  Dohi's  favor,  said  Susan  Dunleavy, 
Dohi's  attorney. 

Calvin  admitted  during  his  plea  haring  in  October  that  he  manipulated 
bidding  on  a $75,000  contract  Dohi  received  to  build  a diversion  dam  at 
Tesuque  Pueblo. 

Dohi's  company  did  not  do  the  work  because  Dohi  had  no  experience  in 
major  construction,  court  records  said.  Dohi  instead  subcontracted  the 
work  to  BNL  Construction  of  Bosque  Farms,  which  halted  work  after  several 
Dohi  payment  checks  bounced. 

The  BIA  contracted  with  Dohi  Industries  to  build  a bridge  at  Picuris  for 
$396,000,  but  the  company  did  not  do  the  work.  Dohi  subcontracted  the 
project  to  Puma  Construction  of  Albuquerque,  which  stopped  working  because 
Dohi  did  not  pay,  court  records  said. 

Authorities  then  discovered  structural  deficiencies,  requiring  the  BIA 
to  spend  $62,000  to  demolish  the  unfinished  overpass  before  hiring  a new 
contractor. 

The  BIA's  final  tab  for  the  Picuris  project  was  about  $1  million. 
Copyright  c.  2003  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican. 
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Healthier  living  through  traditional  Indian  ways 
By  VICKI  L.  GERDES 
vgerdes@dlnewspapers . com 
February  18,  2003 

As  any  health  care  professional  can  tell  you,  a healthier  lifestyle  can 
improve  both  the  length  and  quality  of  one's  lifespan. 

On  the  White  Earth  Reservation,  a group  of  about  a dozen  women  has  come 
together  to  promote  healthier  living  through  education  in  traditional 
methods  of  farming,  foraging,  food  preparation  and  preservation,  use  of 
medicinal  herbs  and  natural  health  and  beauty  aids,  nutrition  and 
renewable  resources,  to  name  a few. 

Known  as  Minwaman ji ' o,  this  group  of  American  Indian  women  meets 
approximately  once  a week  to  share  ideas  and  fellowship  as  well  as  making 
salves,  face  creams,  tinctures  and  other  products  with  all-natural 
ingredients . 

The  group  also  goes  on  foraging  expeditions  together,  gathering  seeds, 
berries  and  herbs  to  be  used  in  cooking  healthy,  organic  meals. 

"My  grandchildren  collect  herbs  and  berries  right  alongside  us,"  said 
group  member  Marge  Warren.  "That's  where  it  starts  - with  tribal  members 
teaching  our  children;  they  learn  by  watching  us." 

"It's  good  exercise,"  added  Pam  Kroulik,  noting  that  many  plants  usually 
regarded  as  weeds  growing  in  the  wild  actually  have  a medicinal 
application  - or  a culinary  one. 

"What  most  people  would  think  of  as  weeds  - you  often  find  out  that  we 
can  eat  them,"  she  continued. 

Kroulik' s own  home  east  of  White  Earth  village  is  actually  constructed 
using  bales  of  straw  - which  provide  a thick  natural  insulation  that  acts 


to  keep  the  home  cool  in  summer  and  warm  in  winter. 

Straw  bales  are  also  being  used  in  the  construction  of  the  new 
Minwamanji'o  Center,  built  on  the  site  of  the  old  mission.  Part  of  the 
funding  to  construct  the  center  came  from  a grant  through  the  Northwest 
Initiative  Fund. 

Support  for  the  group's  efforts  has  also  come  from  the  White  Earth 
Tribal  Council,  White  Earth  Health  Division,  White  Earth  Diabetes  Project, 
Aki  Planning  Circle,  University  of  Minnesota  Extension  Service  offices  in 
Becker,  Clearwater  and  Mahnomen  counties.  Pathways  to  Education,  White 
Earth  Master  Gardeners,  Northwest  Regional  Sustainable  Development 
partnership.  White  Earth  Chemical  Dependency  Program,  Giziibii  Resource 
Conservation  & Development  and  White  Earth  Biology. 

"The  Tribal  Council  has  been  very  supportive,"  noted  Stephanie  Williams, 
who  first  became  involved  with  the  group  through  Project  Grow,  an 
initiative  begun  several  years  ago  to  help  provide  gardens  for  reservation 
residents . 

"About  437  families  participated  in  it,"  she  noted  - which  proved  that 
there  was  a definite  interest  in  natural  foods  and  healthier  eating. 

"We  started  this  group  on  our  own,  but  the  tribe  saw  the  benefit  of  what 
we  were  doing  and  kept  me  on  (to  work  with  the  project)  full-time." 

In  addition  to  growing  gardens  and  foraging  for  food,  seeds  and  herbs, 
the  group  has  also  formed  a natural  foods  buying  club.  About  once  a month, 
a member  of  the  club  travels  to  the  Blooming  Prairie  Natural  Foods  store 
in  Minneapolis  to  purchase  natural  foods  for  everyone  in  the  group, 
according  to  member  Evelyn  Monserud. 

"If  there's  a large  enough  order  the  store  will  deliver  (to  White  Earth), 
" she  added,  though  Williams  noted  that  a minimum  order  of  $750  is 
required . 

The  group  has  also  built  about  five  greenhouses  for  raising  their  own 
natural  foods,  herbs  and  flowers.  They  began  planting  flowers  around  the 
White  Earth  community  about  three  years  ago,  as  a beautification  project. 

"It's  nice  to  see  that  some  other  people  are  picking  it  up  and  starting 
to  plant  flowers  on  their  own,"  Kroulik  noted. 

Some  of  the  group's  activities  have  included  canning  and  basketry 
workshops,  a maple  sugar  camp  in  the  spring,  and  herbal  medicine  workshops 
that  teach  how  to  identify,  prepare  and  use  various  herbs  for  medicinal 
purposes,  Warren  said. 

"The  other  gardening  clubs  also  invite  us  to  their  meetings  to  share 
information  about  what  we're  doing  and  how  we're  doing  it,"  she  added. 

"Most  of  us  are  master  gardeners,"  Monserud  noted. 

Though  most  of  the  group's  membership  comes  from  the  Ojibwe  community 
around  White  Earth,  "we're  looking  to  get  more  people  involved,"  Warren 
said . 

"Our  meetings  are  open  to  anyone  who's  interested,"  Kroulik  added.  "Our 
goal  is  to  get  the  word  out  and  share  the  benefits  of  getting  back  to  a 
healthier  lifestyle  with  the  community. 

"We  are  keepers  of  the  earth.  We  need  to  learn  how  to  take  care  of  the 
earth;  it  will  always  give  something  back." 

For  more  information,  call  Pam  Kroulik  at  (218)  983-4325, 

Stephanie  Williams  at  (218)  983-3130, 
or  e-mail  Williams  at  mukwa@tvutel.com. 

Created  and  maintained  by  DL  Newspapers.  Copyright  c.  2003. 
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Drill  site  OK'd  in  monument 


February  19,  2003 
By  Katharhynn  Heidelberg 
Cortez  Journal 

CORTEZ  - Favorable  environmental  assessment  results  have  cleared  the  way 
for  a new  drill  pad  in  the  Canyons  of  the  Ancients  National  Monument. 

Questar  Exploration  and  Production  Co.  of  Cortez  applied  for  an 
Application  for  Permit  to  Drill  on  May  30,  2002.  The  company,  which 
presently  has  four  wells  within  monument  boundaries,  will  be  drilling  for 
oil  and  gas.  Pad  construction  began  Feb.  11  on  the  well,  which  is 
northwest  of  Cortez,  along  Mockingbird  Mesa. 

Some  oil  and  gas  development  is  permitted  under  the  2000  Canyons  of  the 
Ancients  National  Monument  proclamation.  But  drilling  cannot  create  new 
impacts  that  interfere  with  the  monument's  management. 

In  a Finding  of  No  Significant  Impact  issued  Feb.  10,  monument  manager 
LouAnn  Jacobson  determined  the  new  well  conformed  with  existing 
regulations . 

"It's  good  news  for  the  entire  community,"  said  Dave  Nelson,  district 
foreman  at  Questar.  "People  don't  realize  how  much  money  rotates  through 
the  community  with  just  one  drilling  of  a well  like  this." 

Nelson  estimates  actual  drilling  will  take  two  weeks.  Once  in  production, 
the  site  will  be  partially  reclaimed,  and  the  pad  size  will  be  reduced  by 
one-third . 

If  no  oil  or  gas  is  found,  the  site  will  be  completely  reclaimed.  Nelson 
could  not  say  how  productive  the  well  might  be. 

Questar  is  responsible  for  ensuring  reclamation  is  done  according  to 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  specifications,  said  Dave  Swanson,  BLM  physical 
scientist . 

The  well  site  is  located  on  a grazing  lease.  Drilling  will  mean  the  loss 
of  4 acres  for  grazing  and  wildlife  habitat.  The  habitat  was  found  to 
already  be  fragmented  by  existing  roads,  well  pads  and  pipelines.  The 
biggest  effect  on  grazing  would  be  the  loss  of  vegetation  on  the  acreage, 
currently  covered  with  sage  and  scrub  pinon. 

The  Hopi  Cultural  Preservation  Office  had  asked  that  Questar 's  permit 
application  be  denied.  "The  proposed  action  is  inconsistent  with  our 
support  for,  and  the  very  name  of  the  Canyons  of  the  Ancients  National 
Monument,  as  well  as  the  preservation  of  the  resources  and  values  for 
which  it  was  proclaimed,"  an  unidentified  tribal  representative  wrote. 
Copyright  c.  2002,  the  Durango  Herald. 
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Crow  leader  wants  to  dig  tribe  out  of  debt 
By  JAMES  HAGENGRUBER 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 
February  18,  2003 

ALBUQUERQUE  - A contractor  has  pleaded  guilty  to  theft  of  government 
property  in  a bid-rigging  scheme  with  his  father-in-law,  a U.S.  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  contracting  officer. 

Anthony  Dohi,  in  entering  his  plea  Tuesday  in  federal  court  in 
Albuquerque,  admitted  stealing  $48,681. 

Dohi,  30,  of  Mesa,  Ariz.,  said  the  total  losses  in  the  scheme  were 
$242,036. 

Several  other  charges  are  to  be  dismissed  as  part  of  a plea  deal. 

Dohi's  father-in-law  is  Stephen  Calvin,  who  was  chief  contracts 
administrator  for  the  BIA's  southwest  region  in  Albuquerque  until  he 
resigned  in  November  2000  under  the  threat  of  being  fired. 


Calvin  on  Feb.  4 was  sentenced  to  18  months  in  prison  and  was  ordered  to 
pay  more  than  $240,000  in  restitution  for  his  role  in  the  scheme.  He 
pleaded  guilty  last  Oct.  2 to  charges  of  mail  fraud. 

Calvin,  of  Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  illegally  leaked  bidding  information  on  at 
least  four  BIA  construction  contracts,  including  two  at  Tesuque  and 
Picuris  pueblos  in  New  Mexico,  to  Dohi ' s company,  authorities  said. 

Calvin  also  admitted  forging  bid  bonds,  payment  bonds  and  performance 
bonds  for  Dohi  Industries  to  submit  to  the  BIA  because  the  company  lacked 
the  experience  and  financial  ability  to  secure  bonds  from  legitimate 
brokers.  Dohi's  attorney  said  Dohi  believed  the  bonds  were  legitimate. 

Dohi  said  Tuesday  he  took  an  advance  payment  check,  knowing  Calvin  was 
his  father-in-law.  "I  did  take  a contract  I know  I didn't  bid  for  and  ... 

I didn't  understand  the  aspects  of  the  work,"  Dohi  told  U.S.  District 
Dudge  C.  LeRoy  Hansen. 

Calvin,  dissatisfied  with  the  standard  of  living  his  daughter  had  with 
Dohi,  rigged  the  bidding  process  in  Dohi's  favor,  said  Susan  Dunleavy, 
Dohi's  attorney. 

Calvin  admitted  during  his  plea  haring  in  October  that  he  manipulated 
bidding  on  a $75,000  contract  Dohi  received  to  build  a diversion  dam  at 
Tesuque  Pueblo. 

Dohi's  company  did  not  do  the  work  because  Dohi  had  no  experience  in 
major  construction,  court  records  said.  Dohi  instead  subcontracted  the 
work  to  BNL  Construction  of  Bosque  Farms,  which  halted  work  after  several 
Dohi  payment  checks  bounced. 

The  BIA  contracted  with  Dohi  Industries  to  build  a bridge  at  Picuris  for 
$396,000,  but  the  company  did  not  do  the  work.  Dohi  subcontracted  the 
project  to  Puma  Construction  of  Albuquerque,  which  stopped  working  because 
Dohi  did  not  pay,  court  records  said. 

Authorities  then  discovered  structural  deficiencies,  requiring  the  BIA 
to  spend  $62,000  to  demolish  the  unfinished  overpass  before  hiring  a new 
contractor. 

The  BIA's  final  tab  for  the  Picuris  project  was  about  $1  million. 
Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Bush  signs  bill  including  Sandia  land  settlement 
02/21/2003  10:23:45 

(Albuquerque-AP)  - President  Bush  has  signed  into  law  the  settlement  of 
the  long-running  dispute  over  Sandia  Mountain. 

Sandia  Pueblo  officials  say  their  people  worshipped  on  the  mountain  for 
generations . 

Sandia  Pueblo  disagreed  with  where  a U.S.  surveyor  placed  the  pueblo 
boundaries . 

The  pueblo  let  it  go  for  years  because  members  were  free  to  use  the  land. 
But  over  the  years.  Forest  Service  activity  made  it  increasingly  difficult 
for  pueblo  members  to  worship  in  privacy. 

The  pueblo,  the  Forest  Service  and  Sandia  Peak  Tramway  negotiated  a 
settlement  in  late  2002.  It  allows  the  pueblo  to  veto  new  forest  uses  and 
have  access  for  hunting,  gathering  and  religious  purposes. 

The  agreement  leaves  the  land  under  Cibola  National  Forest  control, 
gives  homeowners  in  the  area  clear  title  to  their  property  and  allows 
public  recreation. 

Copyright  c.  2003  KOB-TV  Interactive  Media, 
a division  of  Hubbard  Broadcasting,  Inc. 
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Mysteries  revisited 

Scientists  speculate  on  the  disappearance  of  ancient  Puebloans 
By  Gary  Gerhardt,  Rocky  Mountain  News 
February  18,  2003 

Hostilities,  oppressive  governments,  droughts  and  nomadic  migrations  all 
have  contributed  to  one  of  the  Southwest's  most  intriguing  mysteries:  What 
caused  the  ancestral  Puebloans  to  abandon  their  villages  and  disappear? 

"People  say  the  ancient  people  just  disappeared  around  1300  because  we 
find  abandoned  ruins  at  Chaco  and  Mesa  Verde  and  Aztec  and  not  the  culture 
of  the  people, " Linda  Cordell  of  the  University  of  Colorado  said  at  the 
American  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science  seminar  Monday. 

"But  that's  like  looking  at  a ghost  town  of  the  1800s  and  believing  the 
people  ceased  to  exist  just  because  they  aren't  there  anymore. 

"In  reality,  those  ancient  people  simply  moved  to  the  south  and  east  and 
you  will  find  their  descendants  can  be  found  in  the  Arapaho,  Apache, 

Navajo  and  other  modern  Native  American  tribes." 

She  said  the  Zuni  and  Hopi  both  feel  they  are  connected  to  Chaco  Canyon 
in  New  Mexico  by  an  umbilical  cord. 

Margaret  Nelson  of  Arizona  State  University  said  one  mistake 
anthropologists  made  was  believing  they  could  continue  to  trace  ancient 
culture  through  one  form  of  pottery. 

"In  the  case  of  the  peoples  of  the  Mimbres  in  southern  New  Mexico,  they 
were  known  for  their  beautiful  black  and  white  pottery,"  she  said. 

"Around  1130  A.D.,  all  of  the  small  classic  villages  were  depopulated 
and  they  'disappeared'  never  to  be  seen  again." 

In  fact,  she  said,  they  simply  moved  into  small  single-family  type 
abodes  for  a number  of  years,  picked  up  new  pottery  techniques  from  other 
tribes  including  the  use  of  color,  and  re-emerged  in  the  Black  Mountain 
Villages,  which  were  much  larger  villages. 

"They  didn't  leave,"  she  said.  "They  just  modified  into  the  camps  and 
when  we  see  them  100  years  later,  they  don't  look  like  the  same  people." 

Mark  Varien  of  the  Crow  Canyon  Archeology  Center,  said,  "At  Chaco  Canyon 
we  find  more  or  less  the  center  of  the  civilization  that  flourished  from 
850  to  1150  A. D. 

"It  is  marked  by  great  houses  rather  than  cliff  dwellings  like  were 
found  150  years  later  at  Mesa  Verde." 

He  said  95  percent  of  the  people  lived  in  single-family  dwellings  and  it 
took  an  enormous  amount  of  labor  to  construct  the  great  houses,  which  were 
probably  used  for  government  offices,  as  storage  areas  and  for  housing  for 
no  more  than  20  people  or  so. 

"We  don't  know  exactly  what  made  the  people  move  from  the  area  around 
1125  A.D.,  but  the  people  may  have  rebelled  against  building  great  houses, 
there  may  have  been  drought  or  other  environmental  problems,  or  a 
political  or  spiritual  problem,"  he  said. 

But  it  is  interesting  that  some  moved  north  to  Aztec  Ruins  in  New  Mexico 
others  south  to  Casas  Grandes  in  Mexico.  And  there  is  a straight  line 
north  to  south  between  all  three  areas. 

What  happened  to  the  Puebloans? 

- The  mystery:  Ancient  people  from  Southwest  disappeared  around  1300. 

- An  answer:  They  could  have  moved  because  of  environmental,  political  or 
spiritual  problems  and  assimilated  into  other  modern  American  Indian 
tribes . 

gerhardtg@RockyMountainNews.com  or  (303)892-5202 


Copyright  c.  2003  The  E.W.  Scripps  Co. 
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School  goals  fail  Native  Americans 
By  BECKY  PALLACK 
Sun  Staff  Reporter 
02/19/2003 

What  makes  a school  fail? 

According  to  data  analysis  by  the  Arizona  School  Boards  Association, 
minority  demographics  are  the  single  biggest  reason  why  schools  fail  to 
meet  the  state's  education  standards  and  measure  up  on  standardized  tests. 

The  state's  new  school  accountability  initiative,  called  Arizona  Learns, 
labeled  more  than  half  of  the  state's  47  schools  receiving  Native  American 
impact  aid  as  "underperforming." 

Schools  that  receive  the  aid  have  high  concentrations  of  "language 
minority"  students,  or  students  who  are  learning  English  as  a second 
language . 

Tuba  City  Unified  School  District  Associate  Superintendent  Harold  Begay 
said  these  47  schools  are  "being  lumped"  into  an  educational  melting  pot 
with  all  districts  statewide,  regardless  of  Native  American  students' 
unique  situation  as  language  minorities  and  dual-language  learners. 

In  Arizona's  underperforming  schools,  80  percent  of  students  are 
language  minorities,  71  percent  are  eligible  for  the  federal  free  or 
reduced  lunch  programs  (a  poverty  indicator),  and  half  attend  schools 
where  more  than  85  percent  of  students  are  racial  minorities. 

About  73  percent  of  students  in  underperforming  schools  are  Hispanic  or 
Native  American. 

While  Begay  offers  no  excuses  for  his  schools'  AIMS  statistics,  he  said 
using  Native  languages  in  curricula  separate  from  the  state  standards 
could  strengthen  academic  achievement  among  Native  students  by 
capitalizing  on  tribal  culture  and  history. 

Arizona  Department  of  Education  officials,  however,  have  plans  to 
enforce  a more  strict  "English  only"  education  for  students  in  the  state. 

"The  curriculum  in  public  schools  is  in  English.  The  language  that  is 
spoken  in  our  country  for  commerce  and  other  things  is  English.  That's  not 
to  say  that  another  language  is  not  important.  In  fact,  we  believe 
bilingualism  is  very  important,"  said  Margaret  Garcia-Dugan,  a consultant 
for  the  Arizona  Department  of  Education. 

Begay  also  fears  the  state  standards  will  have  a negative  effect  on 
Native  language  and  culture. 

"In  this  era  of  English-only  backlash  and  school  reform  initiatives, 
what  is  the  status  and  future  of  Native  languages?"  he  said.  "Do  we 

further  erode  Native  language  instruction  as  language  maintenance 
programs  to  make  room  for  more  English  language  immersion  and 
instruction?" 

New  state  schools  superintendent  Tom  Horne  said  all  children  who  are  not 
proficient  in  English  must  learn  English  as  quickly  as  possible  and  then 
be  taught  in  English-language  or  dual-language  classrooms  in  order  to 
achieve  academic  success. 

Horne  said  he  will  enforce  Prop.  203,  known  as  "English  for  the  Children 
Arizona,"  which  requires  that  all  students  learn  English  and  go  to  school 
where  lessons  are  taught  in  English.  One  exception  to  the  rule  is  that 
students  may  be  taught  in  English  and  another  language  if  they  already 
have  good  English  language  skills. 

But  many  Native  students  have  never  been  exposed  to  English  before 


entering  a public  school.  Those  students  would  be  placed  in  English 
immersion  programs,  which  are  intensive  language  courses  designed  to  bring 
kids  up  to  speed  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Begay  recently  organized  a roundtable  discussion  on  these  issues  with 
Victor  Begay,  a doctoral  student  at  Arizona  State  University's  Center  for 
Indian  Education. 

The  group  examined  best  practices  at  schools  on  reservations.  It  began 
from  the  premise  that  traditional  languages  of  Native  Americans  are  an 
integral  part  of  their  cultures  and  identities  and  form  the  basic  medium 
for  the  transmission  and  survival  of  Native  American  cultures,  literature, 
histories,  religions,  political  institutions  and  values. 

Educators  at  the  discussion  said  schools  should  include  Native  American 
languages  in  the  foreign  language  curriculum  and  should  grant  proficiency 
in  Native  American  languages  the  same  full  academic  credit  as  proficiency 
in  foreign  languages. 

Horne  is  organizing  his  own  best  practices  roundtable  this  spring. 
Reporter  Becky  Pallack  may  be  reached  at  556-2261 
or  by  e-mail  at  bpallack(3azdaily  sun.com. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2003  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 
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Culture  torchbearer  helps  bring  people  together 
APPLAUSE  LUNAQ:  Music  helps  promote  Native  culture  values. 

By  ROSE  COX 
Anchorage  Daily  News 
(Published:  February  19,  2003) 

Cea  Anderson  was  an  adult  before  she  embraced  her  Alaska  Native  heritage, 
but  she  has  made  up  for  lapsed  time  in  the  past  decade. 

In  addition  to  promoting  Alaska  Native  and  American  Indian  cultures 
through  personal  performances  throughout  the  community,  Anderson 
represents  a host  of  local  talent  in  the  traditions  of  indigenous  people 
from  Ireland,  India,  Ecuador,  Peru,  Africa,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Canada 
and  the  United  States. 

Through  her  business.  Applause  Lunaq,  she  helps  promote  and  schedule 
singers,  storytellers  and  musicians  --  as  well  as  a juggler,  clown,  polka 
band  or  a fire-eater  or  two.  She  is  recognized  in  the  community  as  a sort 
of  cultural  torchbearer  with  a gift  for  bringing  people  together. 

"Cea  is  the  perfect  embodiment  of  how  tradition  can  reach  into  the 
present  day,"  said  Kara  Thrasher-Livingston,  who  schedules  recreation 
activities  at  the  ARC  of  Anchorage. 

The  Aleut  word  lunaq  means  "honor,"  as  in  your  ancestors,  Anderson  said. 

"I  believe  ancestors  strengthen  us  and  make  us  who  we  are,"  she  said  of 
her  calling. 

That's  a concept  valued  especially  by  those  who  work  with  children. 

"She's  a proud  woman  and  it  really  comes  across  as  positive,"  said 
Colleen  Kelley.  "No  matter  what  nationality  you  are,  she  says  'Be  proud.'" 

Kelley  directs  the  YMCA's  Youth  Community  Connection  Program,  which 
serves  the  1,300  or  so  students  suspended  from  school  each  year.  She  is 
the  former  director  of  the  YWCA's  child  care  development  program,  which 
provides  activities  for  children  during  school  and  summer  holidays  and  in- 
service  days. 

Anderson  is  a regular  visitor  to  the  YWCA,  teaching  everything  from 
beading  and  other  Native  arts  and  crafts  to  telling  stories  and  singing 
songs  about  Alaska  Native  folklore  and  history.  Her  message  to  honor  your 
ancestors  is  one  kids  need  to  hear,  Kelley  said,  and  Anderson  has  a gift 


for  sharing  it. 

"A  lot  of  presenters  show,  show,  show,  but  they  don't  really  listen  or 
get  group  discussion  going,"  Kelley  said. 

Anderson,  who  has  blond  hair  and  green  eyes,  is  Aleut,  Russian,  Swedish, 
Lakota  Indian  and  French.  Ties  to  her  mother's  Lakota  Indian  ancestors 
were  severed  when  her  grandfather  was  adopted  through  the  Nebraska 
Children's  Society.  Her  paternal  grandmother,  who  was  Aleut  and  Russian, 
died  in  Seattle  in  1965  before  Anderson  could  meet  her. 

Having  little  or  no  contact  with  Native  relatives  on  either  side  gave 
Anderson  a burning  desire. 

"I  always  wanted  to  learn  more  about  where  I came  from  because  I didn't 
have  the  opportunity  as  a child,"  she  said.  "I  didn't  get  to  learn  the 
language,  songs  and  dances  of  the  Aleut  and  Lakota." 

She  said  she  feels  fortunate  to  have  survived  some  rough  patches  in  her 
life  and  credits  her  ancestors'  reach  beyond  the  grave  for  her 
perseverance. 

"I  feel  a very  strong  ancestral  pull,"  she  said.  "There  have  been  times 
in  my  life  when  I should  have  died,  but  I was  protected. 

"I  know  there's  a purpose  for  me,  just  like  there  is  for  every  child  and 
adult  out  there. " 

Anderson  grew  up  in  Spe-nard  in  the  '60s  and  graduated  from  Dimond  High 
School.  It  wasn't  until  her  brother  became  sick  and  relatives  suggested  he 
go  to  the  Native  hospital  that  she  discovered  her  roots.  She  learned  her 
father  was  Aleut-Russian  and  Swedish,  her  mother  French  and  Lakota  Sioux. 
She  is  member  of  the  Shoonaq  tribe  of  Kodiak. 

A growing  interest  in  her  ancestry  led  the  former  member  of  the  Alaska 
Native  band  Medicine  Dream  to  the  University  of  Alaska  Anchorage,  where 
she  studied  Alaska  Native  history.  For  some,  a blond,  green-eyed  woman 
performing  traditional  dances  in  Native  dress  might  seem  curious.  Others 
see  it  as  a plus. 

"She's  representative  of  a lot  of  people  of  Native  heritage  living  in 
Alaska  who  have  crossed  cultural  strains,"  said  Deborah  Tobola,  former 
director  of  family  services  for  Cook  Inlet  Tribal  Council.  "I  think  people 
relate  to  that . " 

Tobola  hired  Anderson  to  work  for  the  council's  cultural  outreach 
program  in  the  late  '90s,  and  Anderson  became  one  of  the  many  performers 
who  presented  to  thousands  of  children  and  adults  through  the  council. 

"The  requests  would  pour  in  from  elders  at  potlatches,  elementary 
schools  and  prisons,"  Tobola  said.  "The  more  people  who  went  out,  the  more 
requests  we  got.  There  was  definitely  that  need." 

Satisfying  that  need  is  more  than  valuable,  it's  essential,  said  Tobola, 
who  now  teaches  art  and  drama  in  a California  prison. 

"You  go  into  the  melting  pot  and  you  lose  who  you  are.  It's  people  like 
Cea  who  keep  a connection  to  the  past  alive.  Otherwise  what  do  you  have? 
Shopping  at  Wal-Mart  and  watching  TV. 

"Eat  the  Native  food,  dance  the  Native  dances  and  tell  the  Native 
stories.  There's  a lot  of  wisdom  and  beauty  that  will  otherwise  be  lost." 

Anderson  has  crossed  other  cultural  boundaries  in  her  work  with  the  ARC 
of  Anchorage,  a nonprofit  group  that  offers  housing  and  recreation 
programs  to  people  with  mental  disabilities. 

"Cea  means  a lot  to  all  of  us,"  Thrasher-Livingston  said.  "Some  folks  at 
ARC  don't  have  an  opportunity  to  be  part  of  their  culture.  When  she's 
involved  with  what  we  do,  she  brings  real  feeling  and  happiness." 

She  is  a regular  presenter  at  the  ARC,  and  has  brought  in  other  Native 
artists  and  dancers,  African  drummers,  and  Hawaiian  and  Thai  dancers. 

"She  also  helps  with  the  spiritual  part  of  what  we  do,"  Thrasher- 
Livingston  said,  drumming  and  singing  at  celebrations  of  life  when  someone 
connected  with  the  ARC  dies  or  holding  healing  circles  at  conferences. 

The  ARC  will  present  Anderson  with  its  Shining  Stars  and  Golden  Hearts 
appreciation  award  this  month.  It's  one  of  a number  of  recognitions  she 
has  garnered  through  the  years  from  groups  such  as  the  Alaska  chapter  of 
the  United  Nations  Association  and  her  former  high  school's  culture  club. 

In  2002,  she  arranged  performances  at  Women's  Federation  for  Global 
World  Peace  conferences  in  Anchorage,  and  she  hopes  to  work  with  them 
again.  She  envisions  displays  of  Alaska  Native  art  in  the  world's  famous 


museums,  creating  a bridge  of  understanding  between  people  who  might 
otherwise  succumb  to  stereotypes. 

What  the  world  needs  now,  Anderson  said,  is  a greater  understanding  of 
and  appreciation  for  all  ethnic  groups. 

Daily  News  reporter  Rose  Cox  can  be  reached  at  rcox@adn.com. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Little  Sioux's  influence  helps  to  keep  things 

in  perspective 

February  22,  2003 

On  winter  days  when  the  wind  blows  across  the  snow  and  forms  swirls  of 
clouds  that  give  the  land  an  eerie,  ghostlike  look,  that  is  the  time  for 
telling  stories,  my  grandmother  would  say. 

I remembered  that  Friday  while  walking  to  my  car  and  feeling  the  cold 
wind  in  my  face  and  the  ice  under  my  feet.  I thought  about  what  my 
grandmother  told  me  many  years  ago  of  my  great-grandfather.  Little  Sioux. 

He  lived  in  a different  world  than  mine,  but  what  he  taught  has  influenced 
my  life  more  than  any  other  person. 

He  and  my  grandmother  stare  at  me  from  the  wall  of  my  bedroom.  Often, 
they  are  the  first  things  I see  in  the  morning.  At  times,  I resent  the 
forced  changes  in  our  lives  that  were  brought  about  by  people  who  thought 
they  were  doing  what  was  best  for  us.  Yet,  I also  thank  the 
anthropologists  for  the  photograph  of  my  great-grandfather  and  grandmother. 
Little  Sioux  and  Helen. 

Little  Sioux  lived  with  my  grandmother  after  his  wife  died.  She  took 
care  of  him  until  he  died  in  the  1930s.  She  learned  the  spiritual  ways 
from  him,  which  she,  in  turn,  taught  to  her  children  and  grandchildren. 

From  history  journals,  I learned  that  when  Little  Sioux  was  a young  man, 
he  was  a pony  express  rider  - he  carried  the  mail  to  the  outback  of  North 
Dakota.  He  also  was  a scout  for  the  U.S.  Army,  and  fought  with  Gen.  George 
Armstrong  Custer  at  the  Battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn. 

He  and  several  scouts  told  their  stories  accurately  and  without 
embellishment  in  a book  called  "The  Arikara  Narratives,"  written  by  Orin 
Libby. 

That  event  in  his  life  is  more  contentious  among  tribes  today  than  it 
was  back  in  his  day.  They  were  living  in  that  time  and  knew  the  politics. 
Little  Sioux  was,  of  course,  Sahnish  but  he  also  was  half  Lakota.  He  lived 
in  the  villages  near  the  Mandan  and  Hidatsa.  There  was  constant  warfare 
among  the  tribes  in  the  Dakota  territory.  The  Sahnish,  Mandan,  Hidatsa  and 
other  tribes  including  the  Crow  sometimes  took  the  blunt  edge  of  the 
attacks  of  the  larger  Sioux  tribes  because  they  were  greatly  outnumbered. 

So,  for  Little  Sioux  not  to  travel  to  Montana  for  that  battle  would  have 
been  cowardly  - and  he  was  no  coward. 

After  the  battle  dust  had  settled,  white  soldiers,  settlers,  explorers 
and  missionaries  began  to  fill  the  area,  and  life  changed  for  all  tribes 
including  the  Crow,  the  Sioux  and  what  were  to  become  the  Three  Affiliated 
Tribes . 

The  federal  government  made  a concerted  effort  to  assimilate  - turn 
Native  people  into  non-Natives  - by  separating  them  onto  individual  lands, 
forcing  them  into  programs  that  didn't  fit  with  their  way  of  the  life  and 
changing  their  way  of  worshiping  the  Creator. 

Little  Sioux  was  a religious  man  who  believed  in  the  10-day  ceremonies, 
healing  sweats  and  the  Pipe.  But  he  also  accepted  the  Catholic  Church  as  a 
way  of  worship.  When  my  grandmother  told  me  that,  I often  wondered  how  and 


why  these  two  seemingly  different  belief  systems  could  find  commonality. 

My  grandmother  told  me  Little  Sioux  was  strict  with  the  Sahnish  way  of 
worship.  One  day,  while  we  were  at  my  grandmother ' s old  house  on  the 
reservation,  where  Little  Sioux  spent  his  last  day,  we  could  see  the  river 
from  the  porch.  She  said  he  would  walk  several  miles  from  the  house  to  the 
river  most  days  where  he  prayed  with  his  pipe.  An  old  cottonwood  was  his 
pew,  the  river  his  alter  and  the  sky  his  church. 

He  was  a wiry,  strict  man,  she  said.  After  the  missionaries  came  to  the 
reservation  and  convinced  many  of  the  people  that  their  way  was  right. 
Little  Sioux  attended  their  church  Sundays.  I thought  maybe  he  wanted  to 
have  all  angles  covered. 

I knew  she  was  thinking  about  him  as  she  talked  that  day  because  as  she 
stared  across  the  prairie,  there  was  a smile  on  her  lips.  He  would  get  mad 
at  them  when  they  were  late  for  church,  she  said.  If  they  weren't  ready 
with  the  horse  and  team  when  he  was,  he  would  walk. 

Like  my  grandmother.  Little  Sioux  saw  a great  deal  of  similarity  in  the 
church  and  the  Native  ways. 

I wondered  if  he  would  agree  with  those  similarities  today.  The  Native 
way  has  more  to  do  with  rules  for  living  that  you  incorporate  into  your 
daily  life,  and  he  extended  the  respect  that's  taught  as  part  of  the 
Native  way  to  Christian  churches  and  other  beliefs.  But  respect  for  other 
beliefs  seems  vague  in  some  churches  today. 

When  the  snow  melts  and  the  wind  blows  from  the  south,  it  will  be  time 
again  to  begin  the  spring  and  summer  ceremonies.  It  is  the  influence  of 
Little  Sioux  that  our  family  can  thank  for  the  Native  ways  we've  held  on 
to. 

Yellow  Bird  writes  Tuesday  and  Saturday.  Reach  her  by  phone  at  780-1228  or 
(800)  477-6572,  extension  228,  or  by  e-mail  at  dyellowbird@gfherald.com. 
Copyright  c.  2003  Grand  Forks  Herald  and  wire  service  sources. 
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$2  billion  likely  to  disappoint 
Rick  Mofina 
The  Ottawa  Citizen 
Wednesday,  February  19,  2003 

An  announcement  is  expected  Thursday  of  an  inquiry  into  the  death  of  an 
aboriginal  man  more  than  a decade  ago  near  Saskatoon. 

Neil  Stonechild's  frozen  body  was  discovered  on  the  outskirts  of 
Saskatoon . 

His  death  recently  got  renewed  attention  from  the  largest  RCMP  task 
force  in  Saskatchewan's  history. 

That  task  force  was  launched  after  two  other  aboriginal  men  were  found 
frozen  to  death  near  Saskatoon. 

No  charges  were  laid  in  any  of  the  cases  but  Stonechild's  death  remains 
unresolved . 

Dustice  Minister  Eric  Cline  says  he  will  be  issuing  a statement  Thursday 
morning  to  "explain"  what  the  government  is  doing. 

The  Federation  of  Saskatchewan  Indian  Nations  says  it  will  comment  on 
the  case  following  Cline's  announcement. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Ottawa  Citizen. 
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Native  justice  report  calls  for  closure  of  segregation  units  at  Regina  jai 
By  JULIAN  BRANCH 
January  17,  2003 

An  announcement  is  expected  Thursday  of  an  inquiry  into  the  death  of  an 
aboriginal  man  more  than  a decade  ago  near  Saskatoon. 

Neil  Stonechild's  frozen  body  was  discovered  on  the  outskirts  of 
Saskatoon . 

His  death  recently  got  renewed  attention  from  the  largest  RCMP  task 
force  in  Saskatchewan's  history. 

That  task  force  was  launched  after  two  other  aboriginal  men  were  found 
frozen  to  death  near  Saskatoon. 

No  charges  were  laid  in  any  of  the  cases  but  Stonechild's  death  remains 
unresolved . 

Justice  Minister  Eric  Cline  says  he  will  be  issuing  a statement  Thursday 
morning  to  "explain"  what  the  government  is  doing. 

The  Federation  of  Saskatchewan  Indian  Nations  says  it  will  comment  on 
the  case  following  Cline's  announcement. 

Copyright  c.  2003,  CANOE,  a division  of  Netgraphe  Inc. 
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Native  man's  death  gets  renewed  interest 
Canadian  Press 

Wednesday,  February  19,  2003 

An  announcement  is  expected  Thursday  of  an  inquiry  into  the  death  of  an 
aboriginal  man  more  than  a decade  ago  near  Saskatoon. 

Neil  Stonechild's  frozen  body  was  discovered  on  the  outskirts  of 
Saskatoon . 

His  death  recently  got  renewed  attention  from  the  largest  RCMP  task 
force  in  Saskatchewan's  history. 

That  task  force  was  launched  after  two  other  aboriginal  men  were  found 
frozen  to  death  near  Saskatoon. 

No  charges  were  laid  in  any  of  the  cases  but  Stonechild's  death  remains 
unresolved . 

Justice  Minister  Eric  Cline  says  he  will  be  issuing  a statement  Thursday 
morning  to  "explain"  what  the  government  is  doing. 

The  Federation  of  Saskatchewan  Indian  Nations  says  it  will  comment  on 
the  case  following  Cline's  announcement. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Ottawa  Citizen. 
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Power  to  enforce  restraining  orders  often  an  obstacle 
in  fight  against  domestic  violence 
BY  lODI  RAVE  LEE  / Lincoln  Journal  Star 
February  24,  2003 

The  young  woman  from  South  Dakota  felt  helpless. 

She  had  a friend  she  could  live  without.  And  she  told  him  so.  Then  she 
became  a target  for  his  letters,  threats  and  accusations. 

"It  got  to  the  point  that  it  broke  me  down  so  much,"  said  the  woman,  who 
lives  on  the  Cheyenne  River  Reservation  and  asked  not  to  be  identified.  "I 
was  just  ready  to  end  it  all.  I couldn't  go  anywhere.  I didn't  answer  the 
phone.  I didn't  check  my  mail.  I was  always  in  fear  that  he  was  watching." 

Four  months  later,  she  sought  a restraining  order  in  tribal  court.  The 
man,  originally  from  Florida  but  living  on  the  reservation,  scoffed. 

"Outside  of  the  hearing,  he  was  saying,  'I  don't  care  what  you  guys  say. 
I'm  going  around  her.  You  can't  tell  me  what  to  do,'  "said  Carmen  O'Leary, 
co-coordinator  of  the  Sacred  Fleart  Women's  Shelter  on  the  reservation. 

"It  was  scary.  Those  are  the  kinds  of  weirdos  we  have  to  put  up  with." 

Why  do  Native  women  have  to  "put  up  with"  domestic  violence?  Often  it's 
because  tribal  courts  lack  jurisdiction  to  enforce  restraining  orders 
against  non-Natives. 

Nine  in  10  offenders  who  commit  rape  or  sexual  assault  against  a Native 
victim  are  either  white  or  black,  according  to  the  Department  of  Justice. 
Whites  commit  82  percent  of  rape  and  assault  cases. 

And  Native  women  are  more  than  twice  as  likely  as  non-Native  women  to  be 
victims  of  violent  crime,  according  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 

The  problem  is  intensified  by  the  jurisdictional  confusion  that  plagues 
many  reservations,  and  what  critics  call  a lack  of  enforcement  in  domestic 
violence  cases.  Federal  officials,  such  as  the  FBI  or  U.S.  attorney's 
office,  generally  handle  criminal  cases,  but  they  tend  to  focus  their 
attention  on  felonies. 

"We're  told  that  there  are  remedies,  of  course.  We  can  contact  the 
federal  system,  but  I think  unless  he  about  kills  her  in  violating  that 
order,  on  our  lands  anyway,  there's  very  few  options,"  said  Karen 
Artichoker  of  the  Sacred  Circle,  a national  women's  resource  center  in 
Rapid  City,  S.D. 

But  there  are  solutions  on  the  horizon. 

In  Nebraska,  U.S.  Attorney  Mike  Heavican  acknowledged  domestic  violence 
cases  against  non-Natives  "weren't  going  anywhere"  in  the  court  systems 
when  he  met  last  week  with  Winnebago  Tribe  officials. 

"I  said,  'That's  not  going  to  happen  anymore.'"  His  office  will  now 
handle  misdemeanor  domestic  violence  cases  "when  the  perpetrator  is  a non- 
Native,"  Fleavican  said. 

And  on  Tuesday,  a U.S.  attorneys'  Native  American  Issues  Subcommittee 
recommended  changes  in  how  domestic  violence  reports  in  Indian  Country  is 
handled.  Those  recommendations  will  be  sent  to  U.S.  Attorney  General  John 
Ashcroft . 

"We  can't  change  the  law  or  make  a lot  changes  ourselves,"  said  Margaret 
M.  Chiara,  a subcommittee  member  and  U.S.  Attorney  for  Michigan's  Western 
District . 

"But  we  are  trying  to  be  catalytic.  We  want  to  use  the  experience  we 
have  and  make  some  useful  recommendations  that  will  improve  the  situation 
for  Indian  Country  in  this  area  of  domestic  violence." 

Among  the  recommendations:  Data  collection.  Research.  Training.  And 
changes  in  the  law. 

The  potential  legislation  would  focus  on  two  areas.  One  includes  trying 
to  strengthen  the  Violence  Against  Women  Act  to  make  it  "more  useful  in 
terms  of  protecting  Native  American  women,"  she  said. 

"The  other  area  is,  we're  interested  in  ...  seeing  if  we  can't  expand 
the  jurisdiction  that  law  enforcement  has  so  they  can  be  more  helpful  when 
they're  dealing  in  Indian  Country." 

For  the  young  woman  in  South  Dakota,  the  changes  are  overdue. 

It's  been  a year  since  she  gained  a restraining  order  against  the  man. 


who  apparently  moved  to  another  reservation. 

"I'm  still  worried  that  he'll  come  back/'  she  said.  "I'm  even  more 
worried  now  that  I have  a little  girl." 

Copyright  c.  2003,  Lincoln  Journal  Star.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Jurisdictional  disputes  are  increasing  tensions  around  Native  lands. 

BY  JODI  RAVE  LEE  / Lincoln  Journal  Star 
February  23,  2003 

MACY  --  First,  the  other  driver  ran  her  patrol  car  off  the  road. 

Then  he  flipped  his  middle  finger  at  Marla  Spears  as  he  drove  past  the 
14-year  police  officer  with  the  Omaha  Tribe. 

She  caught  up  and  stopped  him.  But  she  couldn't  arrest  him:  Because  he 
wasn't  a tribal  member,  her  badge  was  powerless. 

"It  made  me  mad, "she  said.  "It  didn't  surprise  me  because  I didn't  think 
they  ever  had  respect  for  us  as  law  enforcement  people." 

Welcome  to  law  enforcement  in  Indian  Country:  a complicated  patchwork  of 
federal,  state,  county  and  tribal  jurisdictions  where  it's  not  always 
clear  who  can  enforce  the  law. 

This  jurisdictional  friction  heated  up  in  December  on  the  Omaha 
Reservation  when  non-Native  residents  threatened  violence  against  the 
tribal  police  after  they  set  up  a safety  checkpoint  near  the  mostly  white 
town  of  Pender.  A contingent  of  state  and  federal  law  enforcement 
officials  gathered  at  tribal  headquarters  --  in  Nebraska's  northeast 
corner  --to  discourage  the  tribe's  plan  to  set  up  another  checkpoint  on 
New  Year ' s Eve . 

The  problem  is  not  unique  to  Nebraska.  The  same  competing  legal 
interests  at  stake  here  have  been  a nationwide  issue  for  decades. 

And  consider  this:  Native  people  are  victims  of  violent  crimes  --  murder, 
rape,  sexual  assault,  robbery,  aggravated  and  simple  assault  --  at  a rate 
nearly  2.5  times  greater  than  that  of  the  nation's  non-Native  population, 
according  to  the  U.S.  Department  of  Justice. 

Also,  70  percent  of  violent  crimes  against  Natives  are  committed  by  non- 
Natives  --  who  in  many  cases  cannot  be  arrested  by  tribal  police  when 
those  crimes  are  committed  on  reservations. 

"Is  it  good  or  bad?  asked  Dewey  County,  S.D.,  Sheriff  Jim  Fisher,  whose 
county  includes  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Reservation. 

"I  don't  know.  Who  does?  Is  it  fair?  I don't  know  that  either.  It's  just 
a system  we've  lived  with  for  a long  time." 


It's  a system  many  are  trying  to  change. 

In  August,  the  Conference  of  Chief  Justices,  an  organization  of  state 
judicial  officers,  adopted  a three-tiered  approach  to  reduce  conflict 
among  tribal,  state  and  federal  courts: 

First,  the  courts  should  continue  to  resolve  jurisdictional  issues. 
Second,  each  should  take  steps  to  further  recognize  the  other's  judgments, 
final  orders,  laws  and  public  acts.  Finally,  the  group  said.  Congress 
needs  to  provide  resources  to  tribal  courts  to  assist  with  their 
increasing  responsibilities. 

That  call  for  congressional  intervention  has  been  echoed  by  tribal 
leaders . 

"We  need  Congress  to  help  clarify  the  authority  of  tribes  to  set  and 
enforce  laws  on  the  lands  they  govern  in  order  to  protect  public  safety, 
for  the  sake  of  Indians  and  non-Indians  alike,"  Tex  Flail,  president  of  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  said  in  his  January  State  of  the 


Indian  Nations  Address. 

Many  point  to  Congress  as  a source  of  the  problems. 

In  1953,  it  passed  Public  Law  280,  a controversial  measure  that  stripped 
tribes  of  many  criminal  and  civil  duties,  handing  them  over  to  state 
police  in  California,  Nebraska,  Oregon,  Minnesota,  Alaska  and  Wisconsin. 
The  statute  had  broad  impact:  Those  states  contained  359  of  the  550 
federally  recognized  tribes  and  villages. 

The  law  also  affected,  to  a lesser  degree,  the  policing  of  reservations 
in  at  least  a dozen  other  states  with  large  Native  populations  --  among 
them,  Montana,  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota  and  Idaho. 

"It  starved  the  tribes  of  support  from  the  Department  of  Interior,"  said 
Carole  Goldberg,  a UCLA  law  professor  and  PL280  expert.  "The  Department  of 
Interior  took  the  position  that  tribes  didn't  need  funding  for  law 
enforcement.  So  tribes  in  PL280  states  weren't  getting  part  of  it." 

The  law  has  been  long  acknowledged  by  legal  experts  as  a tool  to 
assimilate  Natives  into  white  society.  It  took  effect  during  the  1950s, 
when  Washington  was  terminating  federal  trust  relationships  with  tribes. 

Most  tribes  opposed  the  law  because  they  neither  agreed  nor  had  a chance 
to  object  to  it.  States  objected  because  their  added  policing  burden 
didn't  come  with  added  funding. 

The  law  has  left  many  tribes  in  a state  of  turmoil. 

"About  half  these  tribes  are  in  a vacuum  where  there  is  lawlessness," 
said  Ada  Pecos  Melton,  president  of  American  Indian  Development  Associates 
in  Albuquerque,  a program  that  helps  tribes  deal  with  crime,  violence  and 
victimization.  "The  main  reason  is  the  tribes  don't  have  control." 

The  law  was  amended  in  1968,  authorizing  states  to  return  jurisdiction 
to  tribal  courts  and  the  federal  government.  The  amendment  also  required 
tribal  consent  for  any  future  relinquishments  of  policing  powers. 

It's  not  been  an  easy  transition. 

Pecos  Melton  describes  it  as  a "chicken-and-egg"  problem.  Tribes  must 
prove  they  have  a system  to  handle  law  enforcement  duties,  but  they 
struggle  to  build  them  without  funding.  And  they  can't  get  funding  until 
they  can  prove  they  have  a law  enforcement  system. 

"It  makes  it  difficult  for  the  tribes,"  she  said.  "They  want  to  use 
their  sovereign  status,  but  they  are  inhibited  by  their  ability  to  fund  a 
system. " 


For  an  example  of  cooperation,  tribes  could  look  to  South  Dakota's 
Cheyenne  River  Reservation,  where  the  sheriff's  office,  state  patrol  and 
the  tribe  have  learned  to  navigate  the  system  better  than  most,  said 
Sheriff  Fisher. 

"Here,  we're  just  fortunate  enough  that  it's  one  of  the  few  reservations 
where  everybody  works  together  pretty  darn  good,"  he  said. 

"They're  one  of  the  few,  if  not  the  only  reservation,  that  enjoys  the 
highway  patrol  and  invites  them  on  the  reservation. 

"It's  a pity.  We're  all  out  there  to  do  the  same  job." 

Other  tribes  have  had  varying  success: 

- The  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes  of  Idaho  are  seeking  state  legislation  to 
have  the  state  return  jurisdiction  to  the  tribe  and  federal  government. 
Similar  legislation  failed  in  1999. 

- In  Montana,  the  Fort  Peck  Tribes  once  had  sole  police  authority  over 
tribal  citizens,  while  state  and  local  law  enforcement  officials  handled 
non-Native  calls.  In  2000,  authorities  cross-deputized  each  other's 
officers,  making  it  easier  to  catch  and  prosecute  offenders. 

- Back  in  Nebraska,  the  Santee  Tribe  has  tried  for  years  to  regain 
jurisdiction  from  the  state,  which  assumed  law  enforcement  duties  nearly  a 
half-century  ago.  The  decision  now  rests  with  the  U.S.  Interior  Department, 
which  wants  the  tribe  to  prove  it  can  handle  law  enforcement. 


Also  in  Nebraska,  the  Omaha  Tribe  regained  much  of  its  law  enforcement 
duties  in  1969,  when  the  state  returned  jurisdiction  to  the  federal 
government  and  tribe. 

Today,  its  seven-member  police  force  --  which  is  not  cross-deputized 
with  other  agencies  --  addresses  civil  matters  and  some  criminal  matters 
for  tribal  members,  such  as  traffic  violations  and  sexual  offenses. 


In  2002,  tribal  cops  responded  to  12,000  calls. 

But  there's  still  friction  between  the  tribe,  county  and  state, 
generated  in  part  by  PL280  and  mixed  land  ownership. 

"You  have  these  poor  reservations  that  have  just  been  carved  up," 

Maurice  lohnson,  an  attorney  for  the  Omaha  Tribe,  said  in  reference  to 
land  managed  by  the  government  and  in  private  hands.  Native  and  non-Native 
"You  combine  the  factors  of  allotment,  of  PL280,  of  the  Major  Crimes  Act 
--  where  certain  crimes  are  just  for  the  feds  --  and  ...  Oh  my  God,  it's  a 
nightmare. " 

The  problem  creates  cases  like  this:In  May  2002,  Omaha  tribal  police 
received  a call  that  a non-Native  man  had  raped  a tribal  member. 

Without  authority  to  arrest  the  man,  tribal  police  were  forced  to  rely 
on  Thurston  County  officers,  said  Officer  Spears. 

Tribal  officers  are  frustrated  by  having  to  wait  hours  for  a deputy.  And 
county  officials  don't  like  the  idea  of  tribal  police  detaining  non-tribal 
members  while  waiting. 

"The  difficulty  is,  they  shouldn't  be  able  to  stop  and  detain  a non- 
Native  American  for  an  extended  period  of  time,"  said  Thurston  County 
Attorney  A1  Maul.  "That's  the  rub." 

There  are  attempts  to  ease  jurisdictional  tension. 

Last  month,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  U.S.  attorney's  office 
organized  a first-ever  jurisdictional  conference  to  discuss  criminal, 
civil  and  regulatory  issues,  and  to  seek  solutions. 

Since  the  conference,  the  tribe  drafted  a proposal  to  contribute  money 
to  the  Walthill  Fire  Department. 

"That's  a good  thing,"  lohnson  said.  "We've  had  some  arson  problems  on 
the  reservation.  They've  had  some  enforcement  problems." 

There  is  also  a draft  for  a cross-deputization  agreement. 

That  would  have  helped  Spears  after  the  non-Native  driver  forced  her  off 
the  road. 

She  waited  for  two  hours  for  a sheriff's  officer,  she  said 
Thurston  County  Sheriff  Chuck  Obermeyer  didn't  deny  that  tribal  police 
typically  end  up  waiting  for  his  deputies. 

"That's  just  because  we  don't  have  the  funds  to  get  the  manpower  out 
that  we  used  to,"  he  said.  "We're  a skeleton  crew.  We  don't  even  have 
enough  officers  to  go  around  the  clock." 

Reach  lodi  Rave  Lee  at  (402)  473-7240  or  jrave@journalstar.com 
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Two  men  indicted  for  killing  of  Ute  man 
The  Daily  Times 
February  22,  2003 

DENVER  Two  men  were  indicted  on  a charge  of  second-degree  murder  by  a 
federal  grand  jury  for  the  slaying  of  a Ute  Mountain  Ute  Indian 
Reservation  resident,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Dustice  reported  Friday. 

Tobey  Wayne  Cuthair,  26,  and  Nathaniel  Taylor,  21,  both  of  Towaoc,  Colo, 
were  indicted  on  charges  of  allegedly  beating  and  stabbing  Richard 
Bearshead  in  the  driveway  of  his  home  on  Nov.  25,  1998. 

Cuthair  was  arrested  by  the  FBI  Thursday  and  Taylor  was  already  in 
custody  in  Denver. 

If  convicted,  the  defendants  could  be  sentenced  up  to  a maximum  of  life 
in  federal  prison. 
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Crow  Agency  man  to  be  tried  in  killing,  federal  judge  rules 
By  CLAIR  30HNS0N 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 
February  19,  2003 

Crow  Agency  resident  Quinton  Birdinground  Hr.,  23,  will  stand  trial  for 
murder  in  the  shooting  death  of  a Garryowen  man  Feb.  8,  a federal  judge 
ruled  Tuesday. 

U.S.  Magistrate  Richard  Anderson  found  that  there  was  probable  cause  for 
the  murder  case  to  proceed  against  Birdinground  after  hearing  testimony 
from  Robert  Pease,  a special  agent  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Anderson  ordered  Birdinground  to  remain  in  custody  until  trial  but  said 
he  would  consider  another  detention  hearing  if  the  defense  later  offers  a 
release  plan. 

Birdinground  is  accused  of  fatally  shooting  Emerson  Pickett,  30,  at 
about  4:30  a.m.  in  a confrontation  at  the  home  of  Emilia  Rose 
Othermedicine  in  Crow  Agency. 

More  than  25  members  of  Pickett's  family  attended  Tuesday's  hearing  in 
Billings.  Several  women,  including  Pickett's  aunt,  Myra  Left  Hand,  dressed 
in  black  and  wore  plain  black  scarves  over  their  heads. 

"It  was  so  senseless.  It  was  so  needless  for  him  to  do  this,"  Left  Fland 
said . 

Pickett's  great-uncle,  Marshall  Left  Hand,  said  Pickett  was  a prominent 
citizen  who  worked  and  supported  his  family.  He  was  active  in  the 
community  and  cultural  events.  "Because  of  this  senseless  act,  four 
beautiful  girls  were  left  fatherless,"  he  said,  referring  to  Pickett's 
daughters,  who  are  ages  13,  11,  7 and  1.  "That  will  be  a big  pain  for  our 
family  as  long  as  we  live." 

Pease  said  law  enforcement  got  a 911  call  about  4:30  a.m.  and  responded 
to  Othermedicine ' s house  a few  blocks  away.  Agents  found  Pickett  lying 
face  down  in  the  house.  The  agents  and  then  emergency  medical  responders 
tried  to  help  but  Pickett  died  at  the  scene,  he  said. 

An  autopsy  found  that  Pickett  bled  to  death  from  a gunshot  wound.  Pease 
said . 

Pease  chronicled  the  events  leading  up  to  the  shooting  based  on 
interviews  with  witnesses.  He  said  Pickett  and  another  man  went  to 
Othermedicine ' s house  in  the  early  morning  hours  and  that  the  group  was 
drinking.  Pickett  called  Leitha  Yellowmule,  a former  girlfriend,  and  asked 
her  to  come  over. 

Yellowmule  arrived  with  a another  woman  at  about  3:30  a.m.  Yellowmule 
and  Pickett  went  into  a bathroom  and  locked  the  door.  Pease  said. 
Yellowmule  told  investigators  that  they  were  hugging. 

Meanwhile,  Birdinground  arrived  at  the  house  and  told  Othermedicine  he 
was  looking  for  Yellowmule.  Pease  said  Birdinground  walked  past 
Othermedicine  in  the  kitchen  into  the  living  room  where  he  could  hear 
Yellowmule  and  Pickett  in  the  bathroom. 

Earlier  in  the  evening,  Yellowmule  had  been  at  another  party  in  which 
she  saw  Birdinground  drinking  and  snorting  methamphetamine.  Pease  said. 
Yellowmule  and  Birdinground  had  been  in  a relationship  and  have  three 
children  but  were  no  longer  together,  he  said. 

Birdinground  kicked  in  the  bathroom  door  and  began  firing  a .38-caliber 
handgun  at  Pickett,  Pease  said.  The  three  ended  up  scuffling  and  there 
were  more  shots,  he  said.  A bullet  struck  Pickett  and  Yellowmule  was  shot 
in  the  hand.  Pease  said. 

When  Othermedicine  heard  the  first  shot,  she  went  into  the  living  room 


and  saw  the  three  struggling.  She  tried  to  get  Birdinground  off  Pickett 
and  grabbed  his  wrist  as  he  was  holding  the  gun.  Pease  said  the  gun  went 
off  and  the  bullet  went  into  the  ceiling.  Birdinground  threw  Othermedicine 
down  in  the  hallway  and  she  heard  another  shot,  he  said. 

Under  questioning  by  defense  attorney  Mark  Werner,  Pease  said  Pickett 
was  shot  at  very  close  range.  Pease  said  he  didn't  know  when  Pickett  was 
shot  in  relation  to  the  struggle. 

Birdinground  left  the  house  but  surrendered  to  law  enforcement  24  hours 
after  the  shooting.  Pease  said.  The  gun  has  not  been  recovered. 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

- "RE:  Brothers  found  slain  on  Navajo  Reservation"  

Date:  Mon  24  Feb  2003  08:10:24  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="SLAIN  BROTHERS" 
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Brothers  found  slain  on  Navajo  reservation 
Last  Update:  02/23/2003  16:07:58 

(Pueblo  Pintado-AP)  --  Two  brothers  who  lived  together  were  found  shot  to 
death  Saturday  morning  at  their  remote  home  on  the  Navajo  reservation, 
according  to  FBI  supervisory  agent  Doug  Beldon. 

A family  member  checked  on  brothers  Albert  and  Alfred  lake  around  6:30  a. 
m.  at  the  siblings'  home  about  ten  miles  east  of  the  Chaco  Canyon  national 
park. 

The  relative  found  49-year-old  Albert  lake  face  down  in  a pool  of  blood 
in  the  front  yard  and  younger  brother  Alfred,  in  his  early  40s,  face  down 
inside  the  house. 

Both  appear  to  have  sustained  single  gunshot  wounds  to  the  head. 

The  two  had  been  last  seen  alive  at  their  Pueblo  Pintado  home  late 
Friday  night,  roughly  six  hours  before  their  bodies  were  discovered. 

Pueblo  Pintado  is  a trading  center  on  Navajo  Highway  Nine  about  60  miles 
northeast  of  Thoreau. 

Copyright  c.  2003  KOB-TV  Interactive  Media, 
a division  of  Hubbard  Broadcasting,  Inc. 

"RE : Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Tue,  25  Feb  2003  06:42:57  -0500 
From:  lanet  Smith  <owlstar@speakeasy.org 
Sub j : Native  Prisoner 


Date:  Tue,  18  Feb  2003  00:44:55  +0200 

From:  "Brigitte  Thimiakis"  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub j : Activist's  Brother  needs  Immediate  Support 

Urgent  From:  justicenetwork 

This  message  may  be  forwarded  to  other  lists  under  the  condition  that  it  is 
not  altered  in  any  way 

***NA  Prisoner  Activist's  Brother  now  Targeted: 

Manuel's  Brother  Needs  Support*** 

URGENT  Call  For  Action: 

Please  send  emails  to  prison  officials  to  protect  the  rights  of  a Native 
American  prisoner,  Daniel  Belmarez,  # 26160,  incarcerated  at  Montana 
State  Prison.  Daniel  is  the  brother  of  Manuel  Redwoman,  a Northern 
Cheyenne/Lakota/Arapaho  prisoner  activist  who  has  unjustly  spent  several 
years  in  isolation  due  to  his  struggle  in  support  of  Native  American 
religious,  civil  and  human  Rights. 

Daniel  received  a write  up  for  supposedly  making  a sexually  connotative 


statement  to  officer  Vera  Babcock,  when  all  he  did  was  ask  for  candy  from 
the  two  jars  of  candy  she  had  on  her  desk.  We  know  there  were  three  of 
them  present  when  he  said  this.  Some  of  the  witnesses  were  present  at  the 
officer's  desk  and  some  were  present  later  on  when  she  changed  her  story 
after  being  confronted  with  the  fact  that  Daniel  did  not  say  what  she 
said  he  did.  There  are  a total  of  five  witnesses.  Four  of  these  witnesses 
are  white.  There  is  documentation  to  support  this. 

As  usual,  the  staff  seems  determined  to  get  the  Native  American 
prisoners  into  trouble  and  Daniel  is  being  railroaded.  This  is  the  reason 
why  they  requested  outside  help  and  support.  Please  do  not  let  this 
unfair  system  win. 

Phony  write  ups  and  confinement  to  solitary  on  phony  charges  is  a common 
tactic  that  has  been  widely  used.  Members  of  the  Prayer  Warriors  Society 
have  experienced  this  tactic  on  a number  of  occasions. This  is  how  the 
staff  attempts  to  isolate  them  from  the  rest  of  the  Circle  and  weaken 
their  community,  as  well  as  their  efforts  to  have  their  rights  respected. 
(See  relevant  study  on  MSP  by  Alexandra  New  Holy,  Montana  State 
University,  in  2000). 

Montana  State  Prison  has  made  repeated  efforts  to  silence  Manuel  and  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Like  numerous  Native  American  prisoners,  Manuel  was 
held  in  isolation  without  a write  up  and  on  bogus  charges  meant  to 
intimidate  and  isolate  him  from  the  Native  community  . After  a long 
struggle  he  was  finally  released  from  Death  Row  in  September;  he  has 
maintained  a very  good  record  throughout  his  incarceration . Yet,  because 
of  his  heritage  and  struggle,  the  administration  still  wants  him  in 
solitary,  and  there  has  just  been  a new  attempt  to  set  him  up: 

Vera  Babcock  (the  same  officer  who  gave  Daniel  the  write  up)  claimed 
that  an  inmate  told  her  that  Manuel  was  talking  about  her  at  breakfast 
the  next  morning.  She  said  she  was  giving  him  a write  up  for  it.  Manuel 
did  not  and  does  not  go  to  breakfast.  He  has  an  officer  that  will  verify 
this  for  him  as  well  as  a couple  of  other  witnesses.  So  it  does  not  look 
like  she  will  give  the  write  up,  but  it  is  possible  she  could  still  try. 

In  any  case,  we  decided  to  make  this  attempt  highly  visible  in  case  this 
officer  follows  through  with  it;  in  addition  if,  or  rather  when,  another 
attempt  is  made  at  a phony  write  up,  we  will  have  this  well  documented. 
What  is  more,  this  officer's  phony  write  up  threat  to  Manuel  is  another 
example  illustrating  the  lies  and  attempts  by  the  staff  against  the 
Native  American  prisoners. 

First  the  officer  said  Daniel  made  the  remarks  with  sexual  connotations. 

Later  when  asked  why  she  said  this  when  it  was  not  true,  she  said  he 
made  sexual  gyrations.  So  she  changed  her  story.  Then  the  next  day  she 
makes  the  false  statements  about  Manuel. 

***  We  must  remain  on  alert  in  support  of  Manuel  but  right  now  our 
priority  is  to  help  his  brother  Daniel.  We  need  to  have  the  letters  and 
calls  to  the  officials  directed  towards  Daniels  situation  since  he  is  the 
one  with  the  actual  write-up,  was  sent  to  the  hole  or  isolation,  and  will 
have  the  hearing  on  Wednesday. 

Please  email  or  call  the  officials  to  support  Daniel  as  soon  as  you  can. 
Please  contact  DOC  Director  Bill  Slaughter,  Warden  Mike  Mahoney,  and 
Associate  Warden  Myron  Beeson  right  away,  and  ask  for  an  investigation 
into  the  charges  against  Mr.  Daniel  Belmarez.  [If  you  wish  you  can  bring 
up  the  name  of  Vera  Babcock;  let  them  know  that  you  know  there  were 
witnesses  that  can  prove  the  charges  were  bogus;  that  you  are  aware  of 
the  racial  profiling  and  frequent  phony  charges  against  NA  prisoners. 
Please  ask  for  an  investigation  and  ask  them  to  put  an  end  to  the  racial 
profiling  of  Native  Americans.  Contact  info  is  below]. 

Thank  you  for  your  support, 
respectfully, 

Dustice  For  First  Nations  Prisoners  Network 
justicenetwork@if ranee . com 

Contact  information: 

[Important  Note:  Please  do  NOT  enclose  our  post  in  your  letters  to  the 
officials,  or  our  email/  email-address.  This  would  only  cause  more 


retaliation  against  the  prisoners.  Also  please  remember  that  all  letters 
must  remain  polite.  Thank  you.] 


Warden,  Mike  Mahoney:  (406)  846-1320,  ext.  2200J 
mmahoney@state . mt . us 

Associate  Warden,  Myron  Beeson:  (406)  846-1320,  ext.  2454  j 
mbeeson@state . mt . us 

Mr.  Bill  Slaughter,  Director  of  Corrections  Tel  : (406)  444-3930 
The  Montana  Department  of  Corrections 
jbouchee@state . mt . us 


Date:  Tue,  18  Feb  2003  11:42:59  +0200 

From:  "Brigitte  Thimiakis"  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub j : [ironnatives]  [PNNI]  ] Brutality  and  Abuse 

At  the  Transitional  Care  Unit  and  Crisis  Stabilization  Unit  at  Union 
Correctional  Institution  there  are  many  acts  of  brutality  and  abuse 
visited  upon  the  prisoners.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a mental  health  treatment 
unit  but  all  of  the  mental  health  workers  and  psychiatrists  are  either 
intimidated  by  the  security  guards  or  cooperating  in  the  abuse.  There  are 
incidents  of  physical  torture,  murder,  excessive  use  of  chemical  agents  on 
the  prisoners,  witholding  food  and  throwing  food  trays  on  the  floor  and 
witholding  and  destroying  mail  and  personal  property.  Besides  the  physical 
and  psychological  abuse,  there  is  a deliberate  indifference  to  the  health 
needs  of  the  prisoners.  This  kind  of  treatment  is  especially  hard  on  the 
mentally  ill  prisoners. 

Those  nurses  and  doctors  who  raise  objections  to  the  mistreatment  or 
write  honest  reports  about  the  abuse  are  transferred  to  other  locations. 

In  the  last  six  months,  six  doctors  have  been  transferred  out  because  they 
would  not  cooperate  with  the  cover-up  of  abusive  treatment.  They  are  Dr. 
Infante,  Dr.  Roberts,  Dr.  Fernandez,  Mr.  Moore,  Ms.  Lola  and  Dr.  Spielman. 

In  May  of  2002,  prisoner,  Lucius  Flines,  died  from  alleged  suicide  while 
on  CSU.  Then  in  October,  2002,  Robert  Bruce  died  of  alleged  suicide  while 
on  CSU/SOS,  a suicide  observation  status.  He  had  cut  himself  in  an  alleged 
suicide  attempt  earlier  that  morning  and  was  moved  to  CSU,  where  he  died 
later  in  the  day.  CSU/SOS  is  designed  to  make  suicide  impossible  and  to 
treat  the  mental  health  of  suicidal  prisoners.  It  is  standard  policy  for 
prisoners  on  SOS  to  have  all  their  clothing  removed  and  replaced  with  a 
special  blanket  to  wrap  themselves  in,  which  cannot  be  used  to  commit 
suicide.  This  was  not  done  for  Robert  and  he  was  found  strangled  with  his 
own  clothing.  Sgt.  Lee  was  responsible  for  not  removing  Robert's  clothing 
according  to  procedure.  Nurse  Haspel  was  also  involved  and  was  suspended 
from  duty  because  of  that  death. 

But  Nurse  Haspel  was  returned  to  duty  on  TCU  in  lanuary.  She  immediately 
focused  upon  prisoner,  Troy  Mills,  and  began  harrassing  him.  She  has  filed 
several  false  disciplinary  reports  against  him  and  exhorted  other  nurses 
and  officers  to  do  the  same.  She  calls  him  names,  uses  racial  epithets  at 
him  and  urges  him  to  kill  himself  to  save  everyone  the  trouble.  He  has 
been  refused  any  mental  health  treatment  because  he  is  a marked  man. 

On  February  8,  2003,  she  ordered  three  officers  to  go  into  his  cell  and 
"kill  his  ass."  This  was  a completely  unprovoked  attack.  The  officers  were 
Officer  I.  Smith,  Sgt.  Fontonoy  and  another  Officer  whose  name  I do  not 
know.  They  did  beat  him  but  he  survived.  Everyone  on  the  dorm  is  aware 
that  he  is  a marked  man  and  will  soon  be  killed.  Other  prisoners  have  been 
warned  by  the  guards  to  stay  away  from  him. 

This  writer  has  contacted  24  state  senators,  FDOC  former  Secretary, 
Michael  Moore,  and  his  successor,  lames  Crosby,  the  Regional  Director, 
Mills'  Classification  Officer,  and  Rod  Hall,  the  director  of  mental  health 
services,  in  an  effort  to  save  this  man's  life.  It  is  all  to  no  avail.  No 
one  will  do  anything  to  save  a prisoner's  life.  Rod  Hall  insists  that 
there  is  an  ongoing  investigation,  but  he  does  not  know  what  agency  is 
performing  the  investigation.  The  main  purpose  of  internal  investigations 
is  to  cover-up  the  criminal  behavior  of  the  FDOC.  The  guards,  nurses  and 


doctors  all  lie  to  the  investigator  and  their  word  is  taken  over  all  the 
evidence  and  testimony  of  prisoners.  The  state  senators  rely  upon  this 
kind  of  corrupt  investigation  to  reassure  themselves  that  everything  is 
being  done  properly. 

There  is  no  agency  in  the  state  of  Florida  that  can  be  relied  upon  for 
an  honest,  independent  investigation  of  a death  threat  inside  the  FDOC 
prison  system. 

On  Danuary  16,  2003,  one  of  the  inmate  runners  placed  a drink  on  the 
food  tray  slot  of  Eric  Green's  TCU  cell  for  him.  Before  Green  could  get 
to  the  food  tray  flap  to  retrieve  the  drink.  Officer  M.  Davis  took  the 
drink  and  moved  it  down  to  the  floor.  Green  reached  his  arm  through  the 
flap  to  grab  the  drink  but  he  could  not  reach  it.  As  Officer  D.  Smith 
passed  by.  Green  asked  him  to  hand  him  the  drink.  Instead,  Smith  told 
Green  to  remove  his  arm  from  the  flap  or  he  would  break  it.  Green  failed 
to  remove  his  arm  promptly,  so  Officer  D.  Smith  grabbed  his  arm,  pulled  it 
further  through  the  opening,  twisted  it,  yanked  on  it  and  then  threw  all 
his  body  weight  against  it  in  an  effort  to  break  it.  Officer  Smith  weighs 
about  230  pounds.  Green's  arm  was  bruised,  sprained  and  received  a 7 
centimeter  cut  from  the  edge  of  the  food  slot  but  did  not  break. 

Officer  Smith  was  laughing  at  Green  throughout  this  incident  and  only 
stopped  trying  to  break  his  arm  when  the  neighboring  prisoners  began 
banging  on  their  cell  doors  and  yelling  for  Nurse  Woods  to  stop  this 
attack.  Nurse  Woods  and  Officer  M.  Davis  had  witnessed  the  entire  incident 
without  comment.  Then  Smith  went  to  Dames  Lockhart's  cell,  next  door  to 
Green,  and  told  Lockhart  to  shut  up  or  he  would  break  his  hand.  Lockhart 
asked  him  to  get  the  nurse  to  come  down  there.  Officer  Smith  then  closed 
the  flap  on  Lockhart's  hand,  pinning  it  against  the  opening  and  kneeing 
the  flap  and  throwing  his  weight  against  it. 

Sgt.  Lane,  the  Housing  Supervisor,  arrived  and  ordered  Officers  Smith 
and  Davis  to  leave.  Before  leaving.  Smith  gave  Lockhart's  hand  a final 
punch.  The  bones  in  his  hand  were  broken  in  several  places  requiring 
surgery.  Sgt.  Lane  then  tried  to  persuade  Green  and  Lockhart  to  let  the 
matter  drop  and  keep  quiet  about  it.  But  they  insisted  upon  getting 
medical  treatment  for  their  injuries.  So,  Sgt.  Lane  left,  saying  that  he 
would  report  that  they  had  both  assaulted  Officer  Smith. 

Both  Green  and  Lockhart  were  taken  to  have  their  injuries  examined  by  Dr. 
Ali.  While  they  were  gone,  all  of  their  clothing,  linens  and  personal 
property  was  removed  from  their  cells  at  the  instructions  of  Captain 
Hodgson.  Officer  Davis,  who  had  only  been  on  the  job  for  two  months,  wrote 
an  accurate  report  on  the  incident  but  when  Captain  Hodgson  read  it,  he 
told  Davis  that  if  he  wanted  to  keep  his  job  he  would  re-write  his  report 
to  agree  with  Officer  Smith's  version.  So  Davis  re-wrote  it  to  conform  to 
Smith's  report. 

Two  days  later,  Sgt.  Lane  entered  Lockhart's  cell,  pulled  out  a knife 
and  forced  Lockhart  to  swallow  some  pills.  They  were  five  Xanax  capsules, 
which  is  not  a medication  prescribed  for  use  at  this  facility.  When  Sgt. 
Lane  left,  Lockhart  called  nurse  Woods  and  told  her  that  Sgt.  Lane  had 
just  tried  to  kill  him. 

In  the  days  following  those  attacks.  Both  prisoners  have  been  repeatedly 
threatened  by  Officer  Smith,  Sgt.  Lane,  and  Captain  Hodgson.  Their  lives 
are  in  constant  jeopardy. 

I urge  you  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  save  these  prisoners  from 
further  abuse  or  death  and  to  end  this  criminal  behavior  by  the  staff  at 
UCI. 

Dohn  Albert 


"RE:  Rustywire:  Chasing  the  Dragon 

Date:  Tue,  Feb  18  2003  11:59:04  -0900 
From:  rustywire@yahoo.com  (john  rustywire) 
Sub j : chasing  the  dragon 

Newsgroup:  alt. native 


It  was  full,  all  those  gathered  round  standing  room  only,  the  smoke 


was  thick  in  the  air,  heavy  with  sweat,  cheap  perfume  and  whiskey,  bad 
breath  and  some  who  hadn't  taken  a bath  in  days. 

Come  on,  baby.  Hard  8,  Hard  8,  just  a few  turns  of  those  bones,  10  on 

the  line,  5 on  the  come,  and  3 on  Hard  8. 

Come  on  shooter,  8,  8,  don't  be  late.  He  picked  those  two  white  gems 
and  rolled  them  in  his  fingers,  the  old  guys  sitting  a little  ways 
away  watched  him  like  a hawk.  He  was  up,  had  made  the  point  4 times, 
took  his  54  across  and  made  it  300,  91  on  placed  on  8. 

Oh,  man  let  me  make  this  number,  just  one  time  lord,  let  me  have  this 
day,  let  me  roll  for  an  hour  maybe  more,  just  a few  more,  he  stopped 
and  with  his  left  hand  picked  up  some  quarter  chips,  dropped  down  50 
on  the  pass,  and  with  tern  times  odd,  dropped  six  more  hehind.  He 
picked  up  some  nickels  and  made  a call  bet.  Three  WAY  8 on  the  turn! 

Pyaoff  was  fifteen  to  one,  he  could  taste  it  the  next  roll  was  his. 

The  people  were  standing  wide  eyed  dropping  their  chips  on  the  table, 
wanting  to  squeeze  every  damn  dime  they  could  out  off  that  table,  he 
was  gonna  roll  them  bones  all  night. 

A woman,  all  liquored  up,  saw  his  Washington  Redskin  cap,  maroon  it 
was  and  said.  Cat  in  the  Hat,  roll  that  8,  and  we  can  party  till  dawn. 
She  was  a real  breezer,  dress  slit  up  the  side  and  her  every  breath 
took  the  table  away  from  the  action  to  look  at  her  just  standing  there 
ready  to  fall  out.  Man  what  a sight. 

Hold  them  gently,  those  two  bones,  black  spots,  three  and  three 
staring  straight  up,  the  noise  was  loud,  everyone  was  shouting,  HEY 
MAKE  THAT  8. 

It  was  Tuesday  morning,  early,  maybe  5,  couldn't  tell  there  were  no 
clocks  around,  the  air  was  thick  with  hanging  white  clouds,  you 
couldn't  see  the  walls.  He  forgot  to  call  in,  was  supposed  to  have 
been  home,  Saturday  had  stopped  off  to  play  a little  dice.  Ended  up 
standing  there  three  days  and  nights,  finding  a dive  for  $22  a night, 
cheap  steaks  for  4 and  a quarter.  What  a life,  nothing  stops. 

Had  run  a little  low  on  Saturday,  dropped  400  off  the  bat,  went  to  the 
machine  three  times  and  maxed  out  ont  the  daily  limit,  went  to  cage 
and  found  an  advance  for  12.50  in  change,  he  was  there  four  times  in 
one  day.  It  was  really  bad  those  bones,  they  weren't  rolling  the  way 
they  should.  Got  to  stay  in  the  game  it  will  come,  my  roll  will  come. 

Down,  a little,  maybe  1800.  The  rent  can  wait,  the  llittle  lady  better 
not  shop  for  food  this  weekend,  she  should  know  I might  need  a little 
to  get  me  by.  don'e  look  at  the  atm  receipts,  stuffed  them  all  in  the 
back  pocket  and  it  was  full. 

He  had  stepped  up  to  the  table  and  started  with  40  and  had  thrown 
seven  three  times  in  a row,  hit  a Hard  6,  then  a five,  and  look  at  how 
the  chips  were  all  coming  his  way,  gotta  get  even,  gotta  get  even,  go 
home  a winner,  man  it  would  be  nice  to  go  home  a winnner.  I am  not 
loser . 

The  dice  rolled  his  way,  the  chips  stacked  up,  this  is  why  I came,  to 
put  it  all  out  there,  can't  make  any  money  if  you  don't  risk  it.  The 
dealers  eyes  were  narrow  slits,  easy  smiles,  drop  one  on  the  line  for 
the  boys.  He  said  fifteen  across,  and  they  took  it  down  when  it  hit, 
no  they  didn't  let  it  stay  out  there.  Come  on  Cat  in  the  Hat,  put 
something  on  the  line  for  the  boys,  they  chanted. 

He  was  up  there,  and  the  chips  were  flowing  in,  I am  a winner,  this  is 
the  roll  I have  been  waiting  for,  come  eight,  don't  be  late,  four  by 
four,  let  me  see  it.  He  shook  the  dice  with  one  hand,  the  blonde  said 

let  me  blow  on  it  for  you  and  she  brushed  against  him,  he  forgot  about 

the  game  for  second,  his  libido  went  into  high  gear,  but  then  the 
thought  of  all  that  green  at  the  end  of  the  table  brought  him  home.  He 
let  them  roll  gently  off  his  hand,  just  hard  enough  they  bounced  off 
the  wall.  Hate  a soft  shooter,  hate  that  soft  seven.  Oh,  man  what  are 
you  thinking.  The  dice  rolled  on  down  banking  off  the  wall,  everyone 
cheared,  there  it  was  four  by  four,  hard  8,  the  dice  started  to 

settle.  Oh,  man  let  me  see  the  next  roll,  I can  double  my  money,  3200 

on  the  table,  it  can  be  6400  the  next  roll.  Two  more  rolls  and  man 
10K,  what  a way  to  go  home.  The  dice  finally  settled,  a drunk  tripped 
and  hit  the  table,  just  a little  but  it  was  enough,  the  four  turned  to 


three  and  it  rolled  out  a seven.  SEVEN.  A cry  went  up  and  they  all 
turned  away.  A few  started  to  swear,  I knew  he  was  loser,  damn  him. 

What  the  hell,  and  more  they  said.  The  dealers  were  fast,  the  wiped 
the  table  clean,  grabbing  up  those  chips  all  piled  up,  no  8,  just 
seven,  he  stood  there  with  35.00  and  change.  Oh,  man,  it's  gone.  The 
thought  of  owing  rent,  making  excuses  to  man  he  hated  to  pay,  oh,  man 
I forgot  to  call  in  yesterday,  it's  three  hours  to  8,  I won't  be  in 
today,  too  far  to  drive,  need  to  sleep.  Oh,  man,  there's  enough  canned 
food  to  cover  us  till  next  payday,  how  about  gas  to  get  home.  The 
crowd  was  gone  and  he  stepped  back,  new  faces  gathered  around  and 
shouted  at  the  next  shooter,  come  on  seven  eleven.  Dealer  yelling, 
after  seven  comes  eleven. 

Oh,  what  have  done.  I could've  cashed  in  and  walked  away.  Dust  once  I 
wanted  to  win,  to  be  the  hero,  come  home  a winner.  What  is  wrong  with 

me,  nothing.  It  just  goes  that  way,  next  time  you  will  get  them.  Wait, 

I don't  own  anything  on  the  car,  maybe  I could  pawn  the  title,  for 
cool  thou  and  make  it  back  and  take  care  of  it  tomorrow.  Yeah  wait, 
just  a day  and  go  home  a winner.  He  smiled  wanely  and  walked  out  into 

the  early  light  of  dawn,  wanting  to  hide  from  the  day  looking  for 

night,  a place  to  crash.  When  I wake  up.  I'll  call  in,  yeah  I just 
need  one  good  roll,  just  one  more  time  and  that's  it. 

Tell  me,  placing  four  and  ten  pays  off  two  to  one,  but  then  there  are 
six  ways  to  roll  a seven,  it  is  chasing  the  dragon  and  you  can  lose 
more  than  just  a life. 

"RE : Poem:  To  Write  A Song  for  You"  

Date:  Mon  24  Feb  2003  08:10:24  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

f ilename="RUSTYWIRE  POEM" 

Navajo  Spaceships,  Star  Mountain  and  Life 

An  online  journal-  NAVADO  SPACESHIPS-Nava jo 

http: //www. geocities . com/SoHo/Nook/ 1574/ love/ sonnet . html 

To  Write  A Song  for  You 
by  Dohnny  Rustywire 

To  write  a song  for  you 

one  to  take  all  the  hurt  away 

of  lonely  nights  and  long  days 

a tune  so  melodious  that  the  sound 

would  carry  you  away  on  new  wings 

to  lift  your  spirit  so  high 

that  earthly  cares  fall  at  your  feet 

would  it  be  so  that  there  might  be 

some  words,  a few  just  a few 

that  make  life 

oh  sweet  life 

reborn  anew  with  each  word 

are  there  such  words 

that  would  free 

the  sublime 

the  hurt 

the  outcast 

I would  pray  that 

my  heart 

my  mind 

my  hand 

might  make  such  a tune  to  rend 
silent  daggers  and  woes  away 
just  for  a little  while 
so  that  minutes  become  a day 


I would  turn  this  day  into  a month 

months  to  years 

to  the  end  of  time 

to  remove  a single  tear 

let  it  be  so 

that  a heart  might  hear 

such  a symphony 

that  you  might  know 

you  do  have  a good  heart 

I can  see  a good  person 

that  in  all  your  travails 

I would  wash  them  away 

with  just  a few  words 

I would  say  to  you 

you  are  a good  heart 

you  do  count 

a man 

a woman 

a child 

with  hopes  and  dreams 
more  than  what  is  seen 
with  just  this  song 
a few  words 
I wish  I could  write 
such  a song  for  you 

Copyright  c.  1999,  Dohnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 

"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Sun,  16  Feb  2003  17:03:02  EST 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea.org> 

Sub j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  March  3-March  9 

MALAKI 

(March) 

(Nana) 

3 

Imitate  nature  in  your  art. 

4 

Give  one  blessing  for  every  two  you  receive. 

5 

Never  refuse  a gift  of  the  land. 

6 

Heed  well  the  voice  of  your  heart. 

7 

Give  to  the  land  more  than  you  take. 

8 

The  song  of  the  sea  is  neverending. 

9 

On  any  great  journey,  be  guided  by  the  stars,  na  hoku. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE;  This  Week  on  First  Peoples  TV"  

Date:  Mon,  Feb  24  08:03:22  2003  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith 
Sub j : NA  News  Item 


filename="WORLD  LINK  TV 


Available  on  DirecTV  (800-531-5000) , Channel  375, 

and  on  EchoStar/Dish  Network  (800-333-3474),  channel  9410 


This  program's  length  is:  01:00  hour 

You  can  see  this  program  at  the  following  times: 


Thu, 

Feb 

27, 

9:00 

PM 

ET 

(Thu, 

Feb 

27, 

6:00 

PM  PT) 

Fri, 

Feb 

28, 

3:00 

AM 

ET 

(Fri, 

Feb 

28, 

12:00 

AM  PT) 

Fri, 

Feb 

28, 

9:00 

AM 

ET 

(Fri, 

Feb 

28, 

6:00 

AM  PT) 

Fri, 

Feb 

28, 

3:00 

PM 

ET 

(Fri, 

Feb 

28, 

12:00 

PM  PT) 

First  Peoples'  TV:  The  Peyote  Road 

"Peyote  Road"  addresses  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  "Smith"  decision, 
which  denied  protection  of  1st  Amendment  religious  liberty  to  the 
sacramental  use  of  Peyote  for  Indigenous  people,  one  of  the  oldest  tribal 
religions  in  the  Western  Hemisphere.  Examining  the  European  tradition  of 
religious  intolerance  and  documenting  the  centuries  old  sacramental  use  of 
the  cactus  Peyote,  the  film  explains  how  the  "Smith"  decision  put  religious 
freedom  in  jeopardy  for  all  Americans.  Available  from  Kifaru  Productions. 
"The  Peyote  Road"  is  part  of  the  "First  Peoples'  TV" series  made  possible 
by  DreamCatchers,  a non-profit  organization  working  to  bring  Native  films 
to  a wider  audience. 

Mail  Orders  $29.95  for  individual  use  Phone  Orders 

Kifaru  Productions  Visa  and  Mastercard  orders 


PMB  766 


call  toll-free  800  400-VIDEO 


23852  Pacific  Coast  Highway 
Malibu,  CA  90265 


8am-7pm  Pacific 
Monday-Saturday 


RE:  Specials  This  Week  on  APTN 


Date:  Mon,  Feb  24  08:03:22  2003  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith 
Sub j : NA  News  Item 


filename="APTN 


Available  on  Star  Choice  (1-888-554-STAR),  channel  350 
and  on  Bell  ExpressVU  (1-888-SKY-DISH) , channel  441 


Aboriginal  Peoples  Television  Network  is  a full  featured 
network  available  to  Canadian  DBS  viewers  on  Star  Choice 
and  Bell  ExpressVU.  The  weekly  program  grid  is  available 
at  http : //www. apt n . ca/Schedule/ schedule_html 


This  week  on  CONTACT,  APTN's  National  Live  Call-In  Program 
LIVE  FRIDAY  FEB  28  § 8 pm  et  / 5 pt 

What's  Your  Favorite  Aboriginal  3oke? 

What,  are  you  kidding?  Seriously  --  hilarious,  side-splitting  synopsis 
to  follow. 

Meantime,  if  you  have  a favorite  joke  "by,  for  and  about"  Aboriginal  people, 
email  it  in  time  for  this  Friday,  Feb.  28's  show  to  contact@aptn . ca  (if  you 
have  problems,  please  let  us  know  by  sending  an  email  to  nclarke(3aptn . ca . ) 

To  take  part  during  the  show,  call  toll-free  1-877-647-2786, 
or  email  your  questions  and  comments  to  contact@aptn . ca . 

More  Info: 

http://www.aptn . ca/en/Community/ContactCur rent Aff air s/index_html 
APTN  Specials  This  Week 


APTN  INDIE 

Independent  Aboriginal  short  films  on  the  edge 
APTN  National  News:  Contact 

Live  weekly  call-in  discussions  with  Rick  Harp 


APTN  Sun  scene 

Aboriginal  music  & performance  from  across  Canada 

Adventures  in  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle's  The  Lost  World 
Animated  adventures  in  a lost,  prehistoric  jungle 

Adventures  of  the  Aftermath  Crew 

Explore  the  weird  and  wonderful  surprises  of  Math 

Bingo  & A Movie 

Watch  great  Aboriginal  movies  & win  cash  & prizes 
Buffalo  Tracks  II 

Host  Lome  Cardinal  w/Grandma  Susie+Special  Guests 
Buffalo  Tracks  III 

Talk  & Variety  with  Lucie  Idlout  & Herbie  Barnes 
CG  Kids  I 

Wacky  & talented  young  hosts  explore  Canada 
CG  Kids  II 

A new  season  exploring  Canada's  amazing  geography 
Cooking  With  The  Wolfman 

Award-winning  chef  David  Wolfman  & special  guests 
Cool  lobs  III 

Travel  with  wacky  young  hosts  looking  at  Cool  lobs 
Eastern  Tide 

Stories  from  Atlantic  Canada's  Mi ' kmaq  People 

Exhibit  A:  Secrets  of  Forensic  Science  I 

Host  Graham  Greene  examines  investigative  secrets 

Exhibit  A:  Secrets  of  Forensic  Science  II 

Host  Graham  Greene  examines  investigative  secrets 

First  Music  & Arts  2002/03 

Up  & coming  artists  & musicians  with  Waneek  Horn 
Great  Canadian  Rivers 

The  complex  beauty  & power  of  rivers  across  Canada 
lumpStart 

Sharing  the  fun,  teamwork  and  inspiration  of  sport 
Longhouse  Tales 

Hector  Longhouse' s Aboriginal  legends  come  to  life 
Mataku 

Unique,  mystical  world  of  Maori  supernatural  tales 
North  of  Sixty 

Complex  issues,  difficult  passions  & hard-won  joy 
Pow  Wow  Trail 

Indian  nations  gather  to  honour  & celebrate 
Reel  Insight 

Independent  Aboriginal  documentary  films 
Rhythms  of  the  Metis 

Meet  the  foremost  Metis  artist  families  & Elders 


The  Creative  Native 

Innovative  demonstrations  from  unique  artists 


The  Last  Reservation 

The  Atchoum  tribe  is  trapped  in  the  wrong  time 

The  Raccoons 

Sneers,  a raccoon  family  & their  hilarious  friends 

The  Seekers 

Youth-driven,  bold,  satiric;  seeking  the  future 

World's  Indigenous  People 

International  Indigenous  peoples  cultures  & issues 

"RE : Powwow,  March  set  to  observe  30th  Anniversary"  

Date:  Mon  24  Feb  2003  08:10:24  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub  j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="WK-II  OBSERVANCE" 

http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines . htm 
http: //www. rap id city journal . com/a rt icles/ 2003/02/ 24/ news/ local/news05 .txt 

Powwow,  march  set  to  observe  30th  anniversary 
By  Fleidi  Bell  Gease,  Journal  Staff  Writer 
February  24,  2003 

WOUNDED  KNEE  - Thirty  years  after  a standoff  at  Wounded  Knee,  the  public 
is  invited  to  attend  anniversary  events  Thursday  and  Friday,  Feb.  27-28, 
including  a march,  powwow  and  openforum. 

American  Indian  activists  took  over  the  village  of  Wounded  Knee  on  Feb. 
27,  1973,  to  protest  alleged  corruption  in  tribal  government  and  what  they 
called  unjust  treatment  of  Indians.  The  standoff  with  federal  authorities 
lasted  71  days. 

"It's  just  the  spirit  of  our  people  who  gave  the  ultimate  sacrifice  at 
Wounded  Knee  that's  bringing  us  back  30  years  later,"  Tom  Poor  Bear,  who 
has  helped  organize  the  events,  said.  "We'd  be  honored  to  have  everyone 
there  with  us . " 

"Wounded  Knee  1973:  A 30-year  Anniversary  Celebration"  begins  with  a 
Four  Directions  Spiritual  Walk  at  9 a.m.  on  Thursday,  Feb.  27,  which  is  a 
tribal  holiday  for  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe.  Poor  Bear  said  walkers  will 
start  from  Pine  Ridge,  Manderson,  Denby  Road  and  the  U.S.  Highway  18 
junction  south  of  Wounded  Knee,  meeting  at  the  Wounded  Knee  gravesite  for 
prayers  and  honoring  songs  about  noon. 

At  1 p.m.,  the  Wounded  Knee  District  School  in 

Manderson  will  host  American  Indian  Movement  supporters  and  veterans. 
Wounded  Knee  District  School  will  also  honor  past  employees  who  have 
passed  into  the  spirit  world.  Poor  Bear  said. 

An  open  forum  will  follow,  along  with  lunch  at  3 p.m.  A traditional 
wacipi,  or  powwow,  at  the  Manderson  school  will  round  out  events,  with 
Grand  Entry  at  7 p.m.  The  public  is  welcome. 

On  Friday,  breakfast  will  be  served  from  7 a.m.  to  9 a.m.  at  the 
Porcupine  Community  Action  Program  office.  The  Grand  Governing  Council  of 
AIM  will  then  meet  from  9 a.m.  to  3 p.m.  Poor  Bear  said  the  agenda 
includes  sessions  on  racism  and  police  brutality,  sovereignty  and  treaties, 
environmental  and  land  issues,  oral  history  from  1973  Wounded  Knee 
veterans,  and  updates  on  Leonard  Peltier. 

Peltier  is  in  federal  prison  for  the  1975  slaying  of  two  FBI  agents  near 
Oglala.  Some  AIM  members  and  others  say  he  was  unfairly  convicted. 

Supper  will  be  served  at  5 p.m.  at  the  Porcupine  CAP  office.  The  powwow 
will  continue  with  a 7 p.m.  Grand  Entry.  An  anniversary  concert  is  slated 
to  begin  in  Rapid  City  at  8 p.m.  (See  story  on  Page  Bl.) 


Poor  Bear  expects  1,000  people  to  attend  the  gathering,  which  he  said 
serves  as  a reunion  and  a time  for  participants  to  honor  and  strengthen 
one  another.  "It's  going  to  be  good  to  see  our  relatives  from  other  tribes 
and  other  nations  coming  in,"  he  said.  "It's  a day  of  liberation,  a 
cultural  liberation,  a spiritual  liberation." 

Camp  Justice,  Lakota  Student  Alliance,  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe,  Wounded  Knee 
and  Porcupine  district  schools,  and  others  are  helping  sponsor  the  event. 
Organizers  include  Edgar  Bear  Runner,  David  Clifford,  Loren  Black  Elk  and 
Don  Cuny. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Rapid  City  Journal. 

- "RE:  Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Mon,  17  Feb  2003  15:39:14  -0 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy . org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

Lists  from  Jim  Anderson,  OCB  Tracker  and  Whispering  Wind  are  listed  here 
for  60  days.  Each  web  site  is  listed  if  you  need  a more  complete  list. 


Date:  Thu,  19  Dec  2002  18:30:35  -0800 

From:  "csulb  powwow"  <csulb_powwow@hotmail . com> 

Sub j : CSU  Long  Beach,  33rd  Annual  Pow  Wow 

Contacts:  (562)  985-4963, 
csulb_powwow@hotmail . com 
FAX:  (562)  985-5683 

Am.  Indian  Student  Council  and 

Vendor  Information:  (562)  985-4963  (American  Indian  preference) 

California  State  University  Long  Beach, 

33rd  Annual  Pow  Wow 
March  8th  and  9th,  2003 

The  American  Indian  Studies  Department,  American  Indian  Student  Council, 
Native  American  Alumni  and  Friends  Chapter,  the  Division  of  Student 
Services,  49er  Shops  Inc.,  and  Associated  Students  Inc.,  are  proud  to 
present . . . 

California  State  University  of  Long  Beach,  33rd  Annual  Pow  Wow 
on  March  8th  and  9th,  2003. 

The  CSULB  Pow  Wow  is  the  largest  spring  pow  wow  in  Southern  California. 
It  is  not  a fundraiser  or  benefit  pow  wow.  The  pow  wow's  primary  goal  is 
to  show  the  strong  Indian  presence  at  CSULB.  CSU  Long  Beach  has  the  unique 
distinction  of  being  located  at  Puvungna,  the  site  of  a Tongva  village. 
Puvungna  has  been  said  to  mean  both  the  "Gathering  Place"  as  well  as  the 
"Place  From  Which  All  Stems." 

We  are  privileged  to  have  a fine  head  staff  as  well  as  the  many  fine 
dancers,  singers,  and  their  families  attending  this  year's  celebration. 
This  dance  celebration  will  take  place  in  the  upper  quad,  on  the  campus  of 
CSU  Long  Beach.  The  campus  is  easily  accessible  from  the  405  freeway  or 
the  605  freeway,  and  from  Seventh  Street.  Street  address,  1250  Bellflower 
Blvd.,  Long  Beach,  California,  90840-1004. 

In  addition  to  contest  and  inter-tribal  dancing,  there  will  be  Gourd 
dancing.  Dancers,  registration  closes  at  3:00  p.m.,  Saturday  the  8th.  As 
always,  American  Indian  vendors  will  be  selling  both  traditional  and 
contemporary  American  Indian  Art.  Foods  such  as  corn  soup,  Navajo  Tacos, 
fry  bread,  and  buffalo  burgers  will  be  available  for  purchase. 

This  event  is  free.  Parking  is  readily  available  at  no  charge,  and  the 
campus  is  handicapped  accessible.  All  dancers  and  drums  are  invited  and 
the  public  is  welcomed.  We  strongly  recommend  spectators  to  bring  folding 
chairs.  For  more  information  please  contact  the  CSULB  American  Indian 
Student  Council  (562)  985-4963  or  email  csulb_powwow@hotmail.com.  Not 
responsible  for  theft,  loss,  accident,  injury  or  personal  expenses. 


Absolutely  no  alcohol  or  drugs  allowed. 


Campus  map  and  directions:  http://daf.csulb.edu/maps/index.html 
CSULB  American  Indian  Alumni  Chapter: 

http : //www. csulb. edu/ aux/alumni/ chapters/americanindian/ index.html 
### 

CSU  Long  Beach,  1250  Bellflower  Blvd.,  Long  Beach,  CA,  90840-1004 

American  Indian  Artisans  and  vendors,  please  be  in  compliance  with  the 
Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Act  of  1990  (P. L. 101-644),  which  prohibits 
misrepresentation  in  marketing  of  Indian  arts  and  crafts  products  within 
the  United  States.  The  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Act  of  1990  is  a truth-in 
advertising  law.  It  is  illegal  to  offer  or  display  for  sale,  or  sell  any 
art  or  craft  product  in  a manner  that  falsely  suggests  it  is  Indian 
produced,  an  Indian  product,  or  the  product  of  a particular  Indian  tribe. 


Date:  Thursday,  January  02,  2003  12:51  AM 

From:  "Klieta  Eaton  Bagwell"  <kbagwell@hiwaay . net> 

Sub j : Festival 

>To:  "Janet  Smith"  <owlstar@speakeasy . org> 

Would  you  please  place  the  following  Notice  in  Gary's  listings. 

The  Cherokee  River  Indian  Community  announces  it's  second  Annual  Spring 
Homecoming  Festival,  to  be  held  the  first  weekend  in  April  2003. 

Arrival  and  setup  day  Thursday  April  3rd. 

Festival  Friday  the  4th  thru  Sunday  the  6th.  Staff  and  Drum  will  be 
announced  as  soon  as  the  flyers  are  ready. 

We  will  be  having  some  fun  new  things;  great  door  prizes  for  dancers 
only.  Something  special  for  our  Veterans  and  Elders. 

We  wish  to  thank  all  of  you  who  came  and  made  last  year  a great  success. 
If  you  are  interested  in  Vending  or  helping  please  call  or  e-mail  Klieta 
or  Benny  at  256  292-3584,  e-mail  kbagwell@cric.org 


Date:  Tue,  14  May  2002  21:35:45  -0500 

From:  "raven  davis"  <ravenspiritwalker@msn . com> 

Sub j : Oxford  2003 

To:  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

Hello  Gary:  Please  add  this  to  NA  news 

Native  Solutions  5th  Annual  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 
April  25-27,  2003 

Northern  Host  Drum-Greywolf  singers 
Southern  Host  Drum-Buffalo  Heart 
Headman-Don  Redbear 
Headlady-TBA 
M/C-  Gary  Smith 
A/D-Buck  Tucker 

Native  American  Warrior  Society  and  Honor  Guard 
NOTE:  The  Joanne  Shenandoah  Concert  has  been  postponed  till  fall. 
Contact:  Mark  or  Ruth  (256)  820-6315  or 

email  ravenspiritwalker@yahoo. com;  thunderhawk2062@yahoo.com; 

Tony  ( 256)  835-0110;  Cindy  (256)  831-9373 

All  Drums  and  Dancers  Welcome  Vendors  by  invitation  only 


Date:  Tue,  07  Jan  2003  14:39:10  -0000 
From:  moheya21  <no_reply@yahoogroups . com> 

Sub j : POWWOW  INTERTRIBAL  JUNE  6,7,8 

Mailing  List:  Native  American  Chat  <nativeamericanchat3@yahoogroups . com> 

Where:  BENTON  HARBOR,  MICHIGAN  1835  LYNCH  RD 

Sponsors:  WALTER  AND  SUE  RODRIGUEZ 
VENDORS  AND  DRUMS  CONTACT:  SUE  616-849-3662 
When : JUNE  6,7,8 

Rustic  Camping,  or  Motel  10  Mmiles  away  in  St.  Joe. 


EVERYTHING  IS  FREE  FOR  VENDORS  WE  ONLY  ASK  THAT  YOU  DONATE  ITEMS  FOR 
RAFFLES. 

TO  PARTICIPATE  AND  ENTER  POWWOW  WE  ASK  THAT  YOU  BRING  A NON 
PARISHABLE  FOOD  ITEM.  THIS  WILL  GO  TO  FAMILIES  WHO  ARE  IN  NEED. 

SATURDAY  IS  A POTLUCK,  WE  ASK  THAT  YOU  BRING  A DISH  TO  PASS. 


Date:  Tue,  25  Feb  2003  11:30:05  -0500 
From:  "Mark  D.  Millat"  <MMillat@woh . rr . com> 

Sub j : POWWOW 

Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@yahoogroups . com> 

Miami  Valley  Council  for  Native  Americans,  is  having  their  15th  annual 
POWWOW  Dune  28  and  29,  located  5 miles  east  of  Xenia  Ohio,  at  Blue 
Dackets  Outdoor  Drama.  Dance  contest..  I will  post  more  information  as  I 
receive  it. 

Respectfully, 

Mark  D.  Millat 


Date:  Fri,  14  Feb  2003  09:19:38  -0800  (PST) 

From:  "margrett  okelley"  <margrettok@elvis . com> 

Sub j : Comanche  Homecoming  3rd  week  in  Duly  2003 
>To:  gars@nanews.org 

Dear  Sir: 

Please  include  the  Comanche  Homecoming  dates 
in  your  calendar  of  events. 

The  Comanche  Homecoming  will  be  Duly  17,18,19,  & 20,  2003  at 

Sultan  Park,  Walters,  Oklahoma 

This  will  be  the  50th  annual  homecoming. . . 

free  parking,  camping,  rations,  contests,  and  parade. 

Thank  you. 

Margrett  0.  Kelley 


Andersons-web.com  http: //ander sons -web . com/native_events . htm 

Updated  Download:  Updated  18  October  2002 

This  page  has  been  designed  to  help  you  find  Native  American  Events. 

We  post  information  on  Pow-Wows,  Festivals,  Rodeos,  Art  & Craft  Shows, 
Seminars  and  any  other  type  of  gathering  that  represents  the  Native 
American  Culture.  Near  the  bottom  of  this  page  we  have  our  contact 
information  and  links  to  other  sites  that  we  know  carry  information  on 
Native  gatherings.  We  hope  you  will  use  this  site  as  your  gateway  to  our 
Native  American  Culture. 

April  24  -26,  2003:  20th  Annual  Gathering  of  Nations  Pow-Wow,  New  Mexico. 
Information  can  be  found  on  their  web  site  at: 
http: //www. gat her ingof nations . com/powwows /index. htm 

March  28  - 30,  2003:  4th  Annual  Circle  of  Friends  Pow  Wow 
in  Forest  City,  Arkansas. 

For  more  information  call  Cinda,  Frank  or  Max  Brent  at  870-295-3675 
or  e-mail:  powwow@lakewebs.net 

A word  of  advice,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  mistakes  happen!  Please  try 
to  get  in  contact  with  the  event  staff  and  verify  the  important 
information  before  leaving  for  it. 

Anderson ' s 

11372  Timber  Lane 

Brooksville,  Florida  34601 

e-mail : powwows@ander sons -web . com 


Aboriginal  Multi-Media  Society  Updated  Danuary  24,  2003 
Aboriginal  Community  Events  Listing 


http://www.ammsa.com/ammsaevents.html 


February  2003 

February  28  - March  2,  2003 
MTSU  American  Indian  Festival  2003 
Scholarship  Support  Program 

We  invite  you  to  come  in  peace  and  join  our  celebration. 

Tennessee  Livestock  Center 
Middle  Tennessee  State  University 
Murfreesboro,  Tennessee 

Notice:  All  non-profit  American  Indian  related  organizations  are  welcome 
to  set  up  a table  for  public  relations  and  literature  distribution. 
Please  notify  powwow@mtsu.edu  to  reserve  a space  for  your  organization. 
Please  visit  our  website  at  www.mtsu.edu/~powwow 
or  email:  powwow@mtsu.edu 

Contact:  Georgia  Dennis,  MTSU  Student  Activities 
Phone:  615-898-2872 
Fax:  615-898-2873 

March  2003 

March  2 - 5,  2003 

Wellness  & Native  Men  IX  Conference 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 
Health  Promotion  Programs 
The  University  of  Oklahoma 
555  East  Constitution  Street 
Norman,  Oklahoma  73072-7820 
Phone:  (405)  325-1790 
Fax:  (405)  325-7126 
E-mail:  hpp@ou.edu 

Until  April  2004 

Honouring  the  Basket  Makers 

Woven  Lives  of  the  Musqueam,  Tsleil-Waututh, 

and  Skwxw7meshxwumixw 

The  Basket  Makers  of  three  local  First  Nations  are  honoured  in  this 
collaborative  exhibit. 

Tuesday-Sunday  10  am  - 5 pm 
Thursday  10  am  - 9 pm 
Vancouver  Museum, 

1100  Chestnut  Street, 

Vancouver,  BC  V63  339 
Phone:  (604)736.4431 
Fax:  (604)  736.5417 
Web  site:  www.vanmuseum.bc.ca 

March  9 - 13,  2003 

32  Annual  Little  NHL  Hockey  Tournament 
Sudbury,  ON 
705-865-2421  (mike) 

March  24  - 26 

4th  Annual  Aboriginal  Financial  Management  & 

Economic  Development  Forum 
Vancouver,  BC 
(416)  777-2020 

April  2003 

April  6 - 10,  2003 
Wellness  & Women  XI  Conference 
San  Diego,  California 
Health  Promotion  Programs 


The  University  of  Oklahoma 
555  East  Constitution  Street 
Norman,  Oklahoma  73072-7820 
Phone:  (405)  325-1790 
Fax:  (405)  325-7126 
E-mail:  hpp@ou.edu 

April  18,19,20,  2003 
Seventeenth  Annual 
Arizona  State  University 
Spring  Competition  Pow  Wow 
Tempe,  Arizona 
Phone:  480-965-5224 
Email:  letspowwow@asu.edu 
Web  Site:  powwow.asu.edu 

April  27  - May  3rd 

2003  National  Aboriginal  Hockey  Championships 
Akwesasne  Mohawk  Territory/Cornwall , ON 
(613)  938-1176  ext.  21 


May  2003 

May  9-10,  2003 

23rd  Annual  Augusta  Powwow 

The  Augusta  Pow-Wow  Association 

Please  come  join  us  at  our  new  location: 

The  ADCCon  3 3 Road 

Augusta,  Georgia 

On  3 3 RD  (WATCHFORSIGNS) 

5 Miles  from  Washington  Road 
Information:  BillMedeiros  (706)771-1221 
E-Mail : krazywilly@knology.net 
Open  to  the  Public 

May  16,  17,  18  2003 

23rd  annual  American  Indian  Pow  Wow  & Arts  Festival 

DeAnza  College 

21250  Stevens  Creek  Blvd. 

Cupertino,  California  95014 
Info-Mania  Lines  408-864-TELL  (8355) 
then  the  following  extensions 
Getting  to  De  Anza-ext.  868 
What's  a Pow  Wow?-ext.  870 
General  Information-ext . 871 
Pow  Wow  Vendor  Info-ext.  872 
Pow  Wow  Entertainment-ext . 874 
Pow  Wow  Film  Festival-ext . 875 

Silas  Parker  III,  President  of  the  De  Anza  Indigenous  Club 
408-830-0125 

Web  site:  www.deanzapowwow.org 
E-mail:  DAIndigenous@yahoo.com 

May  28  - 30,  2003 

Native  Physical  Activity  & Fitness  Conference 

Tucson,  Arizona 

Health  Promotion  Programs 

The  University  of  Oklahoma 

555  East  Constitution  Street 

Norman,  Oklahoma  73072-7820 

Phone:  (405)  325-1790 

Fax:  (405)  325-7126 

E-mail:  hpp@ou.edu 


Dune  2003 


Dune  12  - 14,  2003 

Coming  Full  Circle  National  Training  Session 
and  12th  Annual  General  Meeting 

The  National  Indian  & Inuit  Community  Health  Representatives  Organization 
Travelodge  Hotel  & Convention  Centre  - Ottawa  West 
Ottawa,  ON 

For  more  information:  www.niichro.com 
Email:  judij@niichro.com 

Dune  24  - 26,  2003 
IHS  Mental  Health  Training 
Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota 
Click  here  for  more  information. 

Health  Promotion  Programs 
The  University  of  Oklahoma 
555  East  Constitution  Street 
Norman,  Oklahoma  73072-7820 
Phone:  (405)  325-1790 
Fax:  (405)  325-7126 
E-mail:  hpp@ou.edu 


August  2003 

Aug.  22-24,  2003 
20th  Annual  Kehewin  Cree  Nation 
Competition  Pow  Wow  & Handgame  Tournament 
Grand  entry  on  Friday  evening  is  7 p.m. 

Contact:  Irvin  Kehewin 
E-mail:  irvinkehewin@yahoo. ca 

October  2003 

October  10  - October  12  2003 

5th  Annual  Northern  Lights  Casino  Thanksgiving  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Prince  Albert 

Communiplex 

Prince  Albert,  Saskatchewan 

MC  Russel  Standingrock  Rockyboy,MT 

Tom  Christian  Popular, MT 

Additional  Information 

: Contact: 1-306-764-4777 

Email : nlcchampionship2k3@hotmail . com 

Website:  http://www.siga . sk.ca/NorthernLights/AboutUS.aspx 


OCB  TRACKER  Updated  February  7,  2003 

California's  Native  News  www.ocbtracker.com 
http://www.ocbtracker.com/index.html 

February  28th  - March  2nd,  2003 

11th  Annual  Traditional  People's  Gathering 
Crafton  Hills  College 
Yucaipa,  CA 

Hours:  Fri:  3pm-llpm,  Sat:  11am  - 11pm,  Sun:  llam-6pm 
Info:  Gloria  or  Letitia  (909)  389-3378 
email:  gfuentes@craftonhills.edu 

March  1st  - 2nd,  2003 

California  Gourd  Dance  Society  Hethuska 
Hethuska  dance  1pm  - 10pm  Sat 
Powwow  1pm  - 5pm  Sun 


Marshall  Middle  School 
Woodruff  and  Wardlow 
Long  Beach,  CA 

March  6th  - 8th,  2003 

26th  Annual  California  Conference  on  American  Indian  Education 

Marriott  Hotel 

2700  Mission  College  Blvd 

Santa  Clara,  CA 

This  year's  theme  will  be  "Language:  Pathways  to  Our  Traditions." 

Info:  Contact  Irma  Amaro-Davis  at  (530)  275-1513 
email : lifeinc2@shastalink. kl2 . ca . us . 

March  7th  - 8th,  2003 

2nd  Annual  Navajo  Rug  Auction  and  Traders'  Trunk  Show  & Sale 
Ramona  Hall 

4850  N.  Figueroa  Street 
Los  Angeles,  CA 

110  Freeway  to  Avenue  43  exit  (Southwest  Museum  exit),  follow  signs  to 
Southwest  Museum  to  Figueroa  Street.  Continue  on  Figueroa  Street  to 
Ramona  Hall  (Next  to  Sycamore  Grove  Park.) 

There  is  ample  free  parking  behind  the  building. 

Info  (323)  221-2164 

March  8th,  2003 

Educators'  Saturday  Seminar  on  Southern  California  Indians 
Barona  Cultural  Center 
1095  Barona  Rd. 

Lakeside,  CA 

Educators  of  all  types  are  invited  to  this  course,  which  aims  to 
increase  knowledge  of  local  Indian  history 
Info:  (619)  443-7003,  ext.  2. 

March  8th  - 9th,  2003 

33rd  Annual  Long  Beach  State  Powwow 
CSU  Long  Beach 
Long  Beach,  CA 

Head  Man:  Walter  Ahhaitty;  Head  Woman:  Natalie  Weeks; 

MC:  Roy  Tracks;  Hand  Drum  contest;  gourd  dancing  both  days 

Info:  (562)  985-4963 

email:  csulb_powwow@hotmail.com 

March  15th,  2003 

Spring  Crafts  Fair 
Sherman  Indian  High  School 
9010  Magnolia  Rd. 

Riverside,  CA 

Hours:  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Entertainment,  crafts,  food,  museum  exhibits 

Info:  (909)  276-6719 

email:  lsisquoc@sihs.bia.edu 

March  19th,  2003 

American  Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce  Monthly  Meeting 
(every  third  Wednesday) 

11138  Valley  Mall 
Suite  200 
El  Monte,  CA 

Upstairs  at  the  Bank  of  America  building 

Meetings  starts  6:30  potluck  social,  7:30  call  to  order. 


Info:  (626)  442-3701  on  (714)  898-6364 

March  21st  - 23rd,  2003 

Spring  Gathering 

Location  TBA 

Palm  Springs,  CA 

Campout  and  weaving  circles. 

Sponsored  by  the  Southern  California  Indian  Basketweavers  Organization. 
Info:  Lori  Sisquoc  at  (909)  276-6719 
email:  lsisquoc@sihs.bia.edu 

March  21st  - 23rd,  2003 

Denver  March  Powwow 

Denver,  CO 

Info:  (303)934-8045 

March  23rd,  2003 

Arigon  Starr 
lpm  and  2:30pm 
Heritage  Court 

Autry  Museum  of  Western  Heritage 
Across  from  entrance  to  LA  Zoo 
Los  Angeles,  CA 
(323)  667-2000 

April  12th,  2003 

CIHA  Monthly  Powwow 
Marshall  Middle  School 
Woodruff  and  Wardlow 
Long  Beach,  CA 
Doors  open  6:30pm 
Info:  Dianna  (626)  339-4353 

April  12th  - 13th,  2003 

Fort  McDowell  Annual  Spring  Powwow 
Fort  McDowell,  AZ 
Info:  (408)965-5224 

April  16th,  2003 

American  Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce  Monthly  Meeting 
(every  third  Wednesday) 

11138  Valley  Mall 
Suite  200 
El  Monte,  CA 

Upstairs  at  the  Bank  of  America  building 

Meetings  starts  6:30  potluck  social,  7:30  call  to  order. 

Info:  (626)  442-3701  or  (714)  898-6364 

April  18th,  2003 

Intertribal  Paegent 
Auditorium 

Sherman  Indian  High  School 
9010  Magnolia  Ave 
Riverside,  CA 
Hours:  6pm  - 9pm 
Info:  (909)276-6009  x 364 


April  18th  - 20th,  2003 


ASU  Spring  Competition  Powwow 
ASU  Band  Practice  Field 
Sixth  St  & Rural  Rd 
Tempe,  AZ 

Info:  (480)  965-5224 

April  19th,  2003 

18th  Annual  Intertribal  Powwow 

Ira  Hayes  Stadium 

Sherman  Indian  High  School 

9010  Magnolia  Ave 

Riverside,  CA 

Hours:  11am  - 11pm 

Info:  (909)276-6009  x 364 

April  20th,  2003 

Red  Nations  and  Friends  5th  Annual  Powwow 
Modesto  Junior  College 
Modesto,  CA 
Hours:  11am  - 7pm 

Info:  Eric  Anthony  Ivory  (209)575-6255 

April  24th  - 26th,  2003 

Gathering  of  Nations  Powwow 
Albuquerque,  NM 
Info:  (505)  836-2810 

April  26th,  2003 

Strawberry  Festival 
Kule  Loklo 

Point  Reyes  National  Seashore 
Point  Reyes,  CA 

Noon  to  5 p.m.  Traditional  cultural  festival  celebrating  the  first 
fruits  of  spring.  Bring  strawberries  for  blessing  ceremony  and  a 
blanket  to  sit  on. 

Info:  (415)  464-5100 

web:  http://www.nps.gov/pore 

April  27th,  2003 

Yomen:  Maidu  Spring  Ceremony 
Maidu  Interpretive  Center 
1960  Johnson  Ranch  Dr. 

Roseville,  CA 

Hours:  10  a.m.  to  3 p.m.  Dancing,  craft 

demonstrations,  walks,  tours,  and  children's  crafts  activities 
Info:  (916)  772-4242 

April  26th  - 27th,  2003 

"Big  Time"  Ohlone  Gathering 

Across  the  street  from  El  Rancho  Grande  Restraunt 
3929  Riverside  Drive 
Chino,  CA 

Info  (909)  591-3117  Fax:  (909)  548-0119 
April  27th,  2003 


Chumash  Day 
Buffs  Park 


Malibu,  CA 

PCH  at  Malibu  Canyon 

Info:  (310)  317-1364 

May  3rd  - 4th,  2003 

Mother  Earth  Gathering  and  Traditional  Inter-tribal 

Hesperia  Lake  Park 

7500  Arrowhead  Lake  Road 

Hesperia,  CA 

Daily  Gourd  Dance  sessions,  traditional  Indian  dances,  music  and  drums. 
Crafts,  food!  Visit  the  tipi  village. 

Info:  (760)  244-5488 

May  3rd  - 4th,  2003 

Cupa  Cultural  Days 
Pala  Mission 
Pala,  CA 

Info:  (760)  742-1590 

May  3rd  - 4th,  2003 

UCLA  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 
UCLA  Campus 
Los  Angeles,  CA 

Arena  Director:  Dames  Red  Eagle;  Head  Gourd:  Charlie  Cozad; 

Head  Woman  dancer:  Memory  Hayes;  Head  Man  Dancer:  Walter  Ahhaiitty; 

Host  Northern  Drum:  Eagle  Mountain;  Host  Southern  Drum:  Young  Bird 
Info:  Nora  Pulskamp  (310)  206-7513 
email:  uclaaisa@yahoo.com 

http: //www. studentgroups .ucla.edu/americanindian 
May  2nd  - 4th,  2003 

8th  Annual  California  Choctaw  Gathering 
Camp  Okihi  - Choctaw  Valley 
Bakersfield,  CA 

email  oklachahta@igalaxy.net  or  http://www.oklachahta.org 
RV  spaces  are  available  but  must  be  reserved  in  advance. 

Tent  camping  available  for  $5. 

Info:  (661)  393-6552 

May  9th  - 11th,  2003 

Stanford  Powwow 
Stanford  University 
Stanford,  CA 
Info:  (650)725-6947 

May  10th  - 11th,  2003 

9th  Annual  Northern  and  Southern  Winds  Powwow 

Athletic  field 

East  Los  Angeles  College 

1301  Avenida  Cesar  Chavez  (cross  street  Atlantic  Blvd) 

Monterey  Park,  CA 

Sponsored  by  Iron  Circle  Nation  and  M.E.X.A.  - All  drums  welcome! 

MC:  Roy  Track,  Lakota;  Hours:  11am  - 10pm  Saturday,  11am  - 6pm  Sunday. 
Grand  entry  12:30pm  both  days.  Featuring  intertribal  dancing,  indigenous 
music,  food,  arts  & crafts.  Face  painting,  and  Mother's  Day  Give-Aways! 
Bring  your  own  chairs  and  shading,  no  camping  permitted. 

Info:  Meno  Martinez,  email:  elacpowwow@hotmail.com 


May  17th  - 18th  2003 


23nd  De  Anza  College  Powwow 
De  Anza  College 
South  Quad 

21250  Stevens  Creek  Blvd. 

Cupertino,  CA  95014 

Contest  powwow,  food  booths,  craft  booths 
Info:  (408)  864-5448 

May  16th,  2003 

Medicine  Ways  Conference 
UC  Riverside 
Riverside,  CA 
Info:  (909)  787-4143 

May  17th  - 18th,  2003 

Medicine  Ways  Powwow 
Soccer  Field 
Riverside,  CA 

Hours:  11am  - 10pm  Sat,  11am  - 6pm  Sun.  Craft  booths,  food  booths 
Info:  Doel  Beutel  (909)  787-4143 
email:  ucmasa@hotmail.com 
web:  www.nasp.ucr.edu 

May  17th  - 18th,  2003 

15th  Annual  American  Indian  Culture  Days 
Balboa  Park  - Park  Blvd  and  President's  Way 
San  Diego,  CA 

Kumeyaay  Bird  Singers,  Abel  Silvas,  Bill  Neal,  Aztec  Dancers, 
Tracy  Lee  Nelson,  all  drums  welcome  at  the  powwow. 

Hours  10am  - 6pm,  both  days. 

Info:  (619)  281-5964 

May  21th,  2003 

American  Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce  Monthly  Meeting 
(every  third  Wednesday) 

11138  Valley  Mall 
Suite  200 
El  Monte,  CA 

Upstairs  at  the  Bank  of  America  building 

Meetings  starts  6:30  potluck  social,  7:30  call  to  order. 

Info:  (626)  442-3701  or  (714)  898-6364 

May  23rd  - 26th,  2003 

CIHA  Spring  Witayapi 

Armed  Forces  Doint  Training  Center 

Los  Alimitos,  CA 

Info:  Dianna  (626)  339-4353 

May  24th  - 26th,  2003 

18th  Annual  Casa  de  Fruita  Red  Road  Powwow 

Holister,  CA 

Info:  (831)452-4404 

May  24th  - 25th,  2003 

Chumash  Intertribal  Powwow 

Oakbrook  Park  Chumash  Interpretive  Center 

3290  Lang  Ranch  Parkway 


Thousand  Oaks,CA 

Saturday  10am  to  10pm 

Sunday  10am  to  6pm 

deerclan@gte.net 

Info:  Bob  Vann  (805)492-8076 

Dune  6th  - 8th,  2003 

Standing  Bear  Powwow 
Bakersfield  City  College 
Bakersfield,  CA 

Host  Southern  Drum:  Hummingbird  Singers,  Head  Man:  Henry  Allen, 
Head  Woman:  Arlene  Allen,  MC:  Saginaw  Grant. 

Host  Motel:  Best  Western  Crystal  Palace  Inn  (800)  424-4900 
- Mention  Standing  Bear  Powwow  Admission:  4.00 
Info:  Gene  Albitre  (661)  589-8414 
email:  nahpc@bak.rr.com 

Dune  7th  - 8th,  2003 

22nd  Annual  Yuba-Sutter  Powwow 
Marysville,  CA 
Info:  (530)749-6169 

Dune  7th  - 8th,  2003 

20th  Annual  Indian  Fair 
Balboa  Park 

San  Diego  Museum  of  Man 
1350  El  Prado 
San  Diego,  CA 
Info:  (619)  239-2001 

Dune  14th  - 15th,  2003 

7th  Annual  Inter-Tribal  Powwow 
San  Luis  Rey  Mission  Grounds 
4050  Mission  Ave. 

Oceanside,  CA 

All  dancers  and  drums  welcome!  Food  booths,  arts  and  crafts  booths 
contest  dancing,  opportunity  drawings.  Peon  games  at  dusk! 
Sponsored  by  the  San  Luis  Rey  Mission  Indian  Foundation. 

Info:  Carmen  Mojado  (760)  724-8505 
email : charlotte@slrmissionindians . org 

Dune  18th,  2003 

American  Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce  Monthly  Meeting 
(every  third  Wednesday) 

11138  Valley  Mall 
Suite  200 
El  Monte,  CA 

Upstairs  at  the  Bank  of  America  building 

Meetings  starts  6:30  potluck  social,  7:30  call  to  order. 

Info:  (626)  442-3701  or  (714)  898-6364 

Dune  28th  - 29th,  2003 

19th  Annual  Tehachapi  - Indian  Hills  Powwow 
Indian  Hills  Campground 
Tehachapi,  CA 

Arts  and  crafts,  food.  All  drums  and  dancers  are  welcome. 

Info:  (661)  822-1118 


Dune  27th  - 29th,  2003 


2003  California  Basketweavers  Gathering 

Yurok  Tribal  Lands 

off  Hwy  101 

Klamath,  CA 

Info  (530)  478-5660 

email:  ciba@ciba.org 

web:  www.ciba.org 

Dune  28th  - 29th,  2003 

4th  Annual  Big  Time 
Lake  Sonoma 
Warm  Springs,  CA 

Info:  (707)  837-8596  or  (707)  838-1774 

Duly  4th  - 6th,  2003 

Pechanga  Casino  Powwow 
Pechanga  Casino  - Activity  Field 
Temecula,  CA 
Info:  (888)  PECHANGA 

Contest  powwow,  arts  and  crafts  booths,  native  foods. 

Duly  4th  - 6th,  2003 

Three  Rivers  Powwow 
13505  S Union 
Manteca,  CA 
Info:  (209)  858-2421 

Duly  16th,  2003 

American  Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce  Monthly  Meeting 
(every  third  Wednesday) 

11138  Valley  Mall 
Suite  200 
El  Monte,  CA 

Upstairs  at  the  Bank  of  America  building 

Meetings  starts  6:30  potluck  social,  7:30  call  to  order. 

Info:  (626)  442-3701  or  (714)  898-6364 

Duly  19th  - 20th, 2003 

12th  annual  Lake  Casitas  Pow  Wow 
Lake  Casitas 

Lake  Casitas  Recreation  Area 
Ojai,  CA 

Contest  pow  wow,  all  drums  welcome,  camping,  fishing,  boating, 

M.C.Tom  Phillips.  Head  Staff  TBA 

www. gold coastf estiva Is . com 

Admission  $10  adults,  $5  children 

Info:  Dick  (805)  496-6036 

Duly  27th  - 28th,  2003 

8th  Annual  Big  Time 
Shingle  Springs  Rancheria 
Hwy  50  east  of  Sacramento 
Shingle  Springs,  CA 

Free  and  open  the  public.  Native  dancers,  vendors 
Info:  (530)  391-2540 


August  20th,  2003 


American  Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce  Monthly  Meeting 
(every  third  Wednesday) 

11138  Valley  Mall 
Suite  200 
El  Monte,  CA 

Upstairs  at  the  Bank  of  America  building 

Meetings  starts  6:30  potluck  social,  7:30  call  to  order. 

Info:  (626)  442-3701  or  (714)  898-6364 

August  22rd  - 24th,  2003 

34th  Annual  Southern  California  Indian  Center  Powwow 

Orange  County  Fairgrounds 

Fair  Drive 

Costa  Mesa,  CA 

Info:  (714)  962-6673 

email:  scicgg@indiancenter.net 

web:  http://www.indiancenter.net 

August  29th  - 31st,  2003 

Barona  Powwow 

Barona  Ball  Field,  past  Barona  Casino 
Lakeside,  CA 

Contest  dancing,  food  booths,  craft  booths,  camping 
Info:  (619)  561-5560 

September  5th  - 7th,  2003 

Sycuan  Pow  Wow 
Sycuan  Reservation 
Alpine,  CA 

Contest  dancing,  food  booths,  craft  booths,  camping 
Info:  (619)  445-7776 

September  13th  - 14th,  2003 

9th  Annual  Precious  Sunset  Pow-wow 
Recreation  Point 
Bass  Lake 
Bass  Lake,  CA 

Arts  and  crafts,  food,  hand  drum  contest,  princess  contest, 
team  dancing  contest.  Camping  available.  MC:  Wallace  Coffey; 
Arena  Director:  Art  Martinez. 

Info:  (559)  855-2705;  fax:  (559)  855-2695 

September  17th,  2003 

American  Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce  Monthly  Meeting 
(every  third  Wednesday) 

11138  Valley  Mall 
Suite  200 
El  Monte,  CA 

Upstairs  at  the  Bank  of  America  building 

Meetings  starts  6:30  potluck  social,  7:30  call  to  order. 

Info:  (626)  442-3701  or  (714)  898-6364 


Whispering  Winds  Updated  18  October  2002 
A Magazine  of  American  Indian  Crafts*Material  Culture*Powwow 
http: //www. whisper ingwind . com/ 

EMAIL  us  your  dates 

For  dates  to  appear  in  Whispering  Wind  Magazine,  dates  need  to  be 
submitted  at  least  3 months  in  advance. 

Last  Update:  March  26,  2002 


These  dates  are  published  as  a public  service  and  are  gathered  from 
flyers,  emails,  phone  calls. 

Whispering  Wind  or  its  publisher  Written  Heritage,  Inc.,  are  not 
responsible  for  incorrect  dates  or  locations. 

It  is  always  a good  idea  to  contact  the  sponsoring  organization  for 
verification . 

MARCH  2003 

14-16  7th  Annual  Apache  Gold  Casino  Pow  Wow.  Over  $50,000  in  prize  monies. 
San  Carlos  Apache  Reservation,  San  Carlos,  AZ. 

Info:  1-800-APACHE  8 ext.  3259 

21-23  39th  Annual  Florida  Indian  Hobbyist  Association  Pow  Wow. 

Fort  Pierce,  FL  at  the  St.  Lucie  County  Fairgrounds  (Midway  Road  & 

State  Road  70).  Traders  (by  invitational  only). 

Info:  Chuck  Haythorn,  Pow  Wow  Chairman  at  561-622-0789 
or  email  webmaster@fiha.org. 

21-23  Denver  March  Powwow.  Denver,  CO.  Info:  (303)  934-8045 
28-30  Hozhoni  Days  Pow  Wow.  Fort  Lewis  College.  Miller  Student  Building, 
Durango,  CO.  Info:  970.247.7221 

28  Indian  Education  Powwow.  Tualip  Community  Center,  Marysville,  WA. 

Info:  (360)  651-3400 

28-30  Fourth  Annual  Circle  of  Friends  Powwow,  Wiley  T.  lones  Fairgrounds, 
Forrest  City,  AR.  Info:  (870)  295-3275. 
email:  powwow@lakewebs.net 

http : //www. geocities . com/justalittleotter/CircleofFriendsPowwow. html 
APRIL  2003 

11-13  Aquini's  Native  American  8th  Annual  Spring  Powwow.  Rice  Pavilion, 
Gulfport,  MS.  Info:  (228)  826-5271 

24- 26  20th  Gathering  of  Nations.  The  Pitt,  Albuquerque,  NM. 

Info:  (505)  836-2810 

25- 27  Mantle  Rock  Pow  Wow.  Crittenden  Co  Fairgrounds,  Marion,  Ky. 

Info:  sbckamamal@aol.com 

MAY  2003 

10  The  Clinton  Service  Unit  Youth  Powwow.  Clinton  Indian  Hospital  Grounds, 
Clinton,  OK.  Info:  Gladys  or  Tracy  (59\80)  323-2884 
or  gladys.nowlin@mail.ihs.gov 

17- 18  Fort  Defiance  Powwow.  Info:  Karen  or  Kelly  @ Defiance  Tourism  Bureau 
1-800-686-4382  for  vendor  info  and  visitor  info. 

Memorial  Day  Weekend  - Giveswater  Service  Club  Annual  Dance, 

Info:  Oliver  Littlecook  @ (580)762-5909 

3ULY  2003 

18- 19-20  white  Buffalo  Society  Pow  Wow.  The  Gaston  Fairgrounds  in  Indiana 
for  information  contact  mohrman@wesnet.com 

SEPTEMBER  2003 

17-20  First  Annual  Miss  Indian  Rodeo  America  Pageant.  Oklahoma  City  OK, 

CDIB  card  required,  www.  rodeobest.com/aipc  Email 

Contact:  National  Director,  Deborah  Robertson  rodeobest@aol.com 


-//--//-//-//-//-//-//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//- 
Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors: 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Hoop:  Mark  D.  Millat, 

Gary  Smith,  lanet  Smith,  Brigitte  Thimiakis,  Dustice  Network, 
lohnny  Rustywire  CSU  Long  Beach  Powwow  Committee,  Debbie  Sanders 
John  Albert,  Klieta  Eaton  Bagwell,  Raven  Davis,  Moheya21,  Margrett  OKelley 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Tue  Mar  4 23:35:36  2003 

Date:  4 Mar  2003  23:52:43  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanewsll.010 


WOTANGING  IKCHE  --  Lakota  --  Common  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  --  Together  We  Are  Talking 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh  --  Navajo  Nation  -- 

What's  Happening  among  The  People  News 
Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  --  People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
Hi'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 

Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2003  nanews.org 

==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
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Kiowa  kaguat  p' a/bud  moon 
Anishnaabe  bebookwaadaagame-giizis(oog)/snow  crust  moon 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Native  American  Advocate,  Frostys  Amerindian, 

NA  Poetry  & Iron  Natives  Mailing  Lists; 

Newsgroup:  alt. native;  UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


Much  more  happens  in  Indian 
Country  than  is  reported  in 
this  weekly  newsletter.  For 
For  daily  updates  & events 
go  http://www.owlstar.com/ 
dailyheadlines . htm 


+ 


+ + 


+ 


| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

t one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

I it  had  for  centuries,  and  j 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

i defined  out  of  existence."  j 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
f government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"| 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 

This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is 

gone  forever 

* Of  the  300  original  Native 
languages  in  North  America, 
only  175  exist  today. 

* 125  of  these  are  no  longer 
learned  by  children. 

* 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; 
when  they  die,  their  language 
will  disappear. 

* Without  action,  only  20 
languages  will  survive  the  next 
50  years. 

Source:  Indigenous  Language 
Institute 

http://www.indigenous-language.org 


"When  people  don't  understand  or  misinterpret  cultures  different  from 
their  own,  too  often  cultural  traditions  are  dismissed  as  strange  or 
awkward  and  the  richness  of  traditions  is  lost." 

Johnny  Arlee,  Salish 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

! ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  j 

I and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

I borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  \ 

\ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 


| Journey 

i The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 

In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

This  past  week  I received  a request  from  a well-intentioned  person 
seeking  help  in  contacting  someone  in  the  four  corners  area  who  makes 
ceremonial  masks.  It  was  this  person's  hope  that  the  article  this  meeting 
would  enable  would  help  create  a better  understanding  of  Native  cultures. 


This  issue's  editorial  is  my  response.  I wish  to  thank  my  wife,  lanet 
for  her  suggestions  which  gave  me  the  opportunity  to  create  an 
understanding,  rather  than  anger  or  an  impasse. 


I hope  you  will  receive  this  reply  in  the  way  it  is  intended.  No 
disrespect  is  intended,  nor  insult,  but  I must  speak  the  truth  as  I 
understand  it. 

I am  not  Pueblo,  Apache,  Dine'  or  Hopi.  I was  raised  among  them, 
growing  up  in  New  Mexico.  My  first  lesson  from  an  elder  was  from  a 
licarilla  Apache  near  Chama,  New  Mexico. 

What  you  may  not  be  aware  of,  is  that  genuine  masks  (as  opposed  to 
tourist-trade  knockoffs)  are  made  only  for  spiritual  purpose.  They  are 
not,  in  traditional  Pueblo/Hopi/Apache . . eyes,  works  of  art  to  be 
generally  displayed. 

You  are  not  finding  a mask-maker  because  they  are  as  protected  by  their 
own  people  as  the  most  powerful  medicine  keepers.  They  do  not  wish  to  be 
publicized . 

I understand  what  you  hoped  to  accomplish;  and  I also  know  you  may  have 

innocently  embarked  on  one  of  the  worst  possible  ways  to  do  it.  Yes,  the 

masks  and  ceremonies  that  go  with  them  are  beautiful  and  powerful,  but 
the  best  way  to  respect  these  people  and  their  creations  is  to  not  write 

the  kind  of  article  you  plan.  They  won't  be  flattered  by  an  article; 

they'll  feel  exposed  and  profaned.  I am  sure  that's  not  your  intent. 

You  are  looking  at  this  culture  through  the  eyes  of  another  culture,  so 
you  are  missing  the  critical  value  distinction  between  most  indigenous 
cultures  and  the  dominant  culture. 

The  dominant  culture  markets  their  spiritual  beliefs  and  ceremonies,  and 
judges  their  value  and  success  based  on  the  "sales"  obtained  (measured  in 
terms  of  converts,  collections,  and  participation).  The  attitude  can  be 
stated  "Do  you  know  about  this?  No?  But  you  NEED  to  know--you  must  know 
and  it's  my  responsibility  to  tell  you!"  European  religious  art  is  traded 
at  auction  houses  and  paraded  by  collectors  every  day,  and  bigger  price 
it  brings  and  the  more  people  who  recognize  the  artist's  name,  the  more 
that  artist  is  regarded  as  honored. 

Indigenous  (at  least  most  in  the  Americas)  cultures  not  only  do  not 
market  their  beliefs,  often  they  have  specific  prohibitions  against  their 
spread  outside  the  tribe.  One  manifestation  of  sacredness  is  secrecy.  The 
attitude  could  be  stated  "If  your  elders  didn't  tell  you,  that  means  you 
don't  have  any  business  knowing." 

If  you  wish  to  do  an  article  that  builds  understanding  of  tribal  culture, 
perhaps  the  best  way  to  do  it  is  to  describe  this  very  experience  you  are 
having.  You  see  the  masks  and  their  beauty  through  the  eyes  of  a different 
culture,  and  not  understanding  the  nature  of  their  value,  pursue  a 
course  that  while  intending  well,  is  destined  to  at  best,  fail,  and  at 
worst,  cause  offense.  In  describing  the  frustrations  and  attempts  to  seek 
guidance,  and  your  own  growing  understanding  of  why  you  are  being 
frustrated  in  your  search,  you  can  help  build  understanding  in  the  reader. 

It  will  not  be  difficult  to  find  tribal  people  who  will  explain  the 
sacredness  of  Pueblo  or  Dine'  or  Ute...  ceremony  and  why  the  katsinas  and 
their  masks  are  not  traditionally  permitted  outside  the  ceremonies  and 
culture. 

This  could  be  a good  article,  a positive  one  that  truly  does  show  respect 
and  build  understanding.  It  is  a story  that  needs  to  be  told.  It's 
something  sorely  needed,  and  I hope  you'll  pursue  this  direction. 

Thank  you, 

Gary 

The  response  I received  indicated  a bridge  had  been  built,  rather  than  a 
chasm  opened  ...  it  began  as  follows: 

Thank  you  so  much  for  your  frank  response.  This  is  what  I needed  to  know 
and  I appreciate  your  having  spelled  it  out  so  clearly.  Far  from  being 
insulted,  I am  gratified  to  have  you  inform  me  of  the  situation. 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 


gars@nanews . org 
gars@speakeasy.org 


, , Gary  Night  Owl 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A. 

===w=w=== 


News  of  the  people  featured  in  this  issue 


- Crossings 

- Deception  and  the 
Indian  Claims  Commission 

- Difficult  Race  Relations  Continue 

- Kiowas  file  Overdue  Report 
to  keep  Food  Program 

- U.S.  Supreme  Court 
won't  hear  Hog  Case 

- Program  helps  Natives  teach 
in  Rural  Alaska 

- FBI  responds  to  Claims 

of  Unsolved  Indian  Deaths 

- Pro-tribal  Rights  Group  renews 
Mille  Lacs  Focus 

- Tribes  race  against  Time 
to  preserve  Languages 

- Tribal-governance  Bill 

to  be  Introduced  in  Senate 

- Tribes  praise  Proposal 
to  overturn  Court  Ruling 

- Some  Celebrate,  Others  Decry 
Oneida  Gift  to  HLS 

- Kuiu  Thlingit  Motion 

for  Alternative  Sentencing 

- Grand  Chief  Norton 

on  Kahnawa:ke  Membership  Law 

"RE : 'Maw  Maw'  Bertha  Dones 


- Critique:  Membership  Law 
vs  Kanienkehaka  Law 

- Moccasin  Makers 

- Aboriginals  launch  Suit 
over  Fish  Hatchery 

- Cree  slam  Dumont's  plan 
for  Hydro  Projects 

- Hail  awash  in  Gangs,  Drugs 

- The  Indian  Act 

in  Canadian  History 

- Chiefs  furious  with  Police 
after  Tot  Dies 

- South  Dakota  can't  Tax  Gas  Sales 
on  Reservation 

- Shinnecocks  Sue  NY  Police 

- Many  Horses  trial  moved 

- FBI  probes  Double  Killing 

- Native  Prisoner 

--  State  Habeas  Corpus  denied 
--  Inmates  not  entitled  to 
Hepatitis  C Treatment 

- Rustywire:  She  stood  behind  Him 

- Poem:  Color  of  Time 

- Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

- This  Week  on  First  Peoples  TV 

- APTN  Programming  Reminder 

Bonton"  


Date:  Sun,  2 Mar  2003  18:47:12  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" BERTHA  HONES  BONTON" 

http://www.nola . com/newsflash/ louisiana/index. ssf 

Woman  who  saw  two  turns  of  centuries  dies  at  age  113 
The  Associated  Press 
3/2/03  3:38  PM 

MARKSVILLE,  La.  (AP)  - One  of  Louisiana's  oldest  residents  has  died  at 
the  age  of  113. 

Known  as  "Maw  Maw,"  Bertha  Dones  Bonton  was  Avoyelles  Parish's  oldest 
resident  and  served  as  sort  of  a living  encyclopedia  to  those  interested 
in  Native  American  history  in  the  parish. 

When  she  was  112,  Bonton  told  The  (Alexandria)  Town  Talk  that  her  secret 
to  longevity  was  her  satisfaction  with  a set  daily  routine  and  her  love 
for  imparting  wisdom  to  others. 

She  was  born  Oct.  5,  1889,  on  the  land  that  now  houses  the  Paragon 
Casino  to  Tunica-Avogel  Indian  Dohnny  Dones  Dr.  and  Cherokee-Avogel  Indian 
Clara  Benoit. 

Benjamin  Harrison  was  president  of  the  United  States  at  the  time  of 
Bonton 's  birth. 

Bonton  worked  as  a domestic  worker  and  a caregiver  to  children  for  the 
majority  of  her  life.  She  died  in  Marksville  on  Wednesday. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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February  26,  2003 

Belva  M.  Poor  Elk 

OGLALA  - Belva  M.  Poor  Elk,  63,  Oglala,  died  Sunday,  Feb.  23,  2003,  at 
Pine  Ridge  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  one  son,  Tim  Kendal,  Oglala;  two  half-brothers,  Earl 
Long  Wolf,  Pine  Ridge,  and  Ted  Ten  Fingers,  Rapid  City;  one  sister, 

Colleen  Long  Wolf,  Oglala;  and  numerous  grandchildren. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Thursday,  Feb.  27,  at  Brother  Rene 
Catholic  Hall  in  Oglala. 

Services  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Saturday,  March  1,  at  Brother  Rene  Catholic 
Hall,  with  the  Rev.  Robert  Two  Bull  and  the  Rev.  Agnes  Tyon  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  John's  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Oglala. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements 

Charlotte  M.  Lone  Elk 

SCENIC  - Charlotte  M.  Lone  Elk,  52,  Scenic,  died  Sunday,  Feb.  23,  2003, 
in  Scenic. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Marvin  Eagle  Bull  Jr.,  Scenic,  and  Cameron 
One  Horn,  Pine  Ridge;  one  daughter,  Marlene  Yankton,  Red  Shirt  Village; 
eight  brothers,  Andrew  Cutt,  Mobridge,  Homer  Cutt  and  Ronnie  Cutt,  both  of 
Wanblee,  Francis  Cutt,  Corn  Creek,  Talbert  Cutt,  Sioux  Falls,  Pershing 
High  Hawk,  Pine  Ridge,  John  High  Hawk,  Porcupine,  and  Charles  High  Hawk, 
Dallas,  Texas;  three  sisters,  Millie  Black  Bear,  Allen,  and  Janey  High 
Hawk  and  Mary  High  Hawk,  both  of  Rapid  City;  and  eight  grandchildren . 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Thursday,  Feb.  27,  at  the 
Porcupine  CAP  Office. 

Services  will  be  at  9 a.m.  Friday,  Feb.  28,  at  the  Porcupine  CAP  Office, 
with  the  Rev.  Harold  Eagle  Bull  and  the  Rev.  Doe  Brown  Thunder  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  1:30  p.m.  Friday  at  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery  near 
Sturgis . 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

February  28,  2003 
Joseph  Wallace  Horncloud 

PINE  RIDGE  - Joseph  Wallace  Horncloud  died  Wednesday,  Feb.  26,  2003,  at 
a hospital  in  Gordon,  NE. 

Joseph  Wallace  Horncloud  was  born  at  home  in  Potato  Creek,  South  Dakota, 
on  July  12,  1912.  His  parents  were  Joseph  and  Mildred  (Beautiful  Bald 
Eagle)  Horncloud.  Joe  lost  his  parents  in  the  Great  Flu  Epidemic  of  1917. 
His  new  home  was  to  be  the  Holy  Rosary  Mission  at  Pine  Ridge,  South  Dakota, 
until  his  graduation.  It  was  here  that  he  learned  to  play  his  favorite 
musical  instrument,  the  trumpet,  for  which  he  became  quite  renowned. 

During  the  1930' s and  the  Big  Dance  Band  Era,  Joe  traveled  with  an  All- 
Indian  dance  band  throughout  the  Northwest  and  the  Midwestern  states.  It 
was  through  these  travels  he  met  his  special  friends  Guy  and  Ella  Milks 
and  their  3 children,  Fernella,  Shirley  and  Floyd.  Joe  always  considered 
them  to  be  his  second  family. 

Joe  was  a veteran  of  World  War  II,  serving  in  the  US  Army  Signal  Corps, 
and  saw  action  in  the  North  African  and  Italian  campaigns.  After  the  war 
Joe  returned  home  to  Pine  Ridge.  He  married  Hilda  Livermont  in  1946.  Joe 
started  employment  at  the  Pine  Ridge  Baker,  later  working  at  Pine  Ridge 
Boarding  School  and  then  transferring  to  the  BIA,  where  he  worked  until 
his  retirement. 


Doe  enjoyed  bowling,  the  dog  races,  rock  hunting  and  visiting  with  his 
many  friends,  and  after  retirement,  just  driving  and  listening  to  music. 

Doe  suffered  a stroke  in  1997  and  spent  his  remaining  years  in  the 
Rushville  and  Gordon  nursing  homes. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  Doe's  father  and  Uncle  Dewey  Beard  were 
survivors  of  the  Wounded  Knee  Massacre.  Doe  might  very  well  have  been  the 
last  of  the  first  generation  survivors. 

Doe  is  survived  by  his  children,  Frank  Livermont  and  his  wife  Helen  of 
Lake  Havasu  City,  Az,  Alan  Livermont  and  his  wife 

Carol  of  Pierre,  SD,  Duanita  Gordon  of  Lake  Forest,  CA;  nieces,  Lori  Mae 
Horncloud  and  Millie  Horncloud,  both  of  Pine  Ridge,  Cecelia  Dackson, 
Sacramento,  CA;  nephew,  Leonard  Little  Finger,  Oglala,  SD. 

Doe  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  his  wife  Hilda,  his  sisters 
Cecelia  and  Dessie  and  his  brother  William. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  Monday,  March  3,  2003,  at  3 p.m.  at  Sacred 
Heart  Church  in  Pine  Ridge,  SD. 

Services  will  be  at  9 a.m.  Tuesday,  March  4,  2003,  at  Sacred  Heart 
Church,  Pine  Ridge,  SD,  with  Fr.  Steve  Sanford,  S.D.  officiating. 

Interment  will  be  at  1:30  p.m.  Tuesday,  March  4,  2003,  at  Black  Hills 
National  Cemetery,  Sturgis,  SD. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Rapid  City  Dournal. 

February  28,  2003 
Thurman  Rhodd 

Thurman  Rhodd,  Ponca  City  resident,  died  Wednesday,  Feb.  26,  2003,  at 
Shawn  Manor  Nursing  Home  and  Rehabilitation  Center.  He  was  88. 

A prayer  service  will  be  held  at  7 p.m.  Friday  in  the  chapel  of  Trout 
Funeral  Home  with  the  Rev.  Louis  Headman  officiating.  A traditional  Indian 
feast  will  be  noon  Saturday,  March  1,  at  the  Ponca  Indian  Cultural  Center 
with  the  Rev.  Louis  Headman,  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Ponca 
Tribal  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  the  Trout  Funeral  Home. 

Thurman  Rhodd  was  born  on  Dec.  29,  1914,  in  Ponca  City,  the  son  of  Lou 
and  Lucy  Collins  Rhodd.  He  married  Delphine  Cerre  Rhodd  in  Newkirk  and 
they  made  their  home  in  Ponca  City. 

On  Dec.  31,  1941,  he  joined  the  United  States  Army  and  served  during 
World  War  II.  He  was  honorably  discharged  as  a staff  sergeant  in  Danuary 
of  1946.  He  worked  as  a laborer  for  ONG  and  a counselor  in  the  Ponca  City 
schools.  He  also  worked  in  the  Chilocco  Indian  School  as  a school 
counselor.  He  was  a farmer  and  received  the  Soil  Conservationist  of  the 
Year  award  from  the  BIA  Pawnee  Agency.  He  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Ranch  Drive  Co-op,  American  Legion  Buffalo  Post  38  and  a former  chairman 
and  council  member  of  the  Ponca  Tribe. 

Survivors  include  his  sister,  Dollie  Thompson  of  Ponca  City;  his  brother, 
Tom  Rhodd  of  Bartlesville;  his  stepdaughter,  Addie  Dacobs;  four 
grandchildren;  six  great-grandchildren;  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife;  one  brother,  Louis  Rhodd;  and  one 
sister,  Agnes  Allen. 

Casket  bearers  will  be  Doe  Steichen,  Walt  Rosborough,  Donnie  Lauver, 

Dimmy  Grant,  Damison  Roy  and  Sid  Armstrong.  Honorary  bearers  will  be  Wayne 
Marcus,  Galen  Marcus,  Day  Marcus  and  Ted  Grant. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2003  The  Ponca  City  News. 

March  1,  2003 

Deletta  Mamie  Gibson 

Deletta  Mamie  Gibson,  40,  Prague,  died  Friday  at  her  home. 

She  was  born  April  13,  1962,  in  Pawnee  to  Wesley  and  Rena  Darlene 
Saunders.  She  graduated  from  Shawnee  High  School  and  Okumulgee  Technology 
Center. 

She  worked  as  a third-party  biller  for  contract  health  for  the  Black 
Hawk  Health  Center. 


On  April  13,  1996,  she  married  Bernard  Gibson  at  Kickapoo  Friends  Center 
McLoud . 

Her  parents  preceded  her  in  death. 

Surviving  are  her  husband,  Bernard  Gibson,  of  the  home;  eight  children, 
Donnie  Gibson,  Tecumseh,  Brandi  Rhood,  Prague,  Nathan  Miles,  Shawnee, 
Rhonna  Morris,  Kena  Morris,  Maykalia  Gibson,  Kaden  Gibson,  all  of  Prague, 
and  Kira  Gibson,  McLoud;  three  brothers,  Russell  Saunders,  Prague,  Clinton 
Deere  and  Christopher  Deere,  both  of  Shawnee;  sisters  Minnie  Masquas,  Lisa 
Fixico  and  Fawn  Deere,  all  of  Shawnee. 

Tribal  rites  will  be  Sunday  evening  at  the  Carol  Patterson  home. 

Services  will  be  2 p.m.  Sunday  in  the  chapel  of  Walker  Funeral  Service. 
Burial  will  be  Monday  morning  at  the  Wakolee  Family  Cemetery  under  the 
direction  of  Walker  Funeral  Service. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2003  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 

February  27,  2003 

Wanda  Mendez 

A funeral  Mass  for  Wanda  L.  Mendez,  73,  of  Mescalero  was  on  Thursday  at 
St.  Joseph's  Mission,  with  burial  at  the  Mescalero  Cemetery. 

Mrs.  Mendez  died  Monday,  Feb.  24,  2003,  in  Alamogordo. 

She  was  born  April  27,  1929,  in  Mescalero  and  had  lived  there  all  of  her 
life. 

She  was  a member  of  St.  Joseph's  Mission  and  was  a homemaker. 

Survivors  include  sons  Delbert  and  Emery  Mendez  of  Mescalero;  daughters 
Lorena  Mendez,  Arlene  Mendez,  Liane  Robinson,  and  Margaret  Mendez,  all  of 
Mescalero;  brothers  Lewis  and  Clement  Bigmouth,  both  of  Mescalero;  a 
sister-in-law,  Lucy  Smith,  of  Mescalero;  17  grandchildren;  30  great- 
grandchildren; and  several  nieces  and  nephews. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Aloysius  Mendez;  and  a 
daughter,  Patricia  Fox. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  MediaNews  Group,  Inc./Ruidoso  NM. 

February  26,  2003 

Jim  Freeman  Sr. 

Dec.  30,  1957  - Feb.  23,  2003 

Our  dear  Dad,  Husband,  Son  and  Brother,  Jim  Freeman  Sr.,  45,  went  home 
with  the  Lord  with  no  suffering  or  pain  on  a beautiful  Sunday  afternoon 
Feb.  23,  2003,  in  Teec  Nos  Pos,  Ariz.  He  was  born  in  Shiprock  to  Isabel 
and  the  late  Samuel  Begay  of  Sanostee.  He  was  originally  from  Sanostee  and 
resided  in  Teec  Nos  Pos. 

He  was  a devoted  and  loving  husband  to  Irene  and  a wonderful  and  caring 
father  to  Felicia,  LeAndra,  Colette  and  Jim  Freeman  Jr.,  all  of  Teec  Nos 
Pos.  He  is  also  survived  by  his  brother  and  their  families,  Henry  Begay,  A 
J.  and  Isabel  of  Pinedale,  Herman  Begay  and  wife,  Vivian,  Tino,  Chris  and 
Carmen  of  Kirtland,  Nelson  Begay  and  wife,  Vesta,  Jason,  Lynell  and  Justin 
of  Shiprock,  Emerson  Begay  and  wife,  Gidget,  Tiffany,  Tanya  and  T.J.,  of 
Rio  Rancho,  Lorenzo  Begay  and  companion,  Kathy  Lewis  and  Victoria  Cohoe  of 
Sanostee,  and  Ricky  Begay  of  Sanostee;  and  step-father,  Roy  Smith  of 
Sanostee . 

Mr.  Freeman  was  preceded  in  death  by  paternal  and  maternal  grandparents; 
father,  Samuel  Begay;  aunt,  Rachel  Curley;  and  brothers  Melvin  Curley  and 
Marvin  Begaye 

He  was  a 1976  graduate  of  Shiprock  High  School  under  the  name  of  James 
Begay.  He  served  in  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  from  1977  until  1982. 

He  worked  for  Teec  Nos  Pos  Community  School  as  a Supervisor  of  the 
Transportation  Department.  He  was  a devoted  bus  driver  and  loved  working 
with  children  at  the  school.  He  loved  working  and  caring  for  his  and  his 
brother's  horses,  cattle  and  sheep. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  4 to  7 p.m.,  Friday,  Feb.  28,  2003,  at 
Chapel  of  Memories  in  Kirtland.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Saturday,  March  1,  2003,  in  Kirtland  at  the  LDS  Church  with  the  Rev.  Paul 


Redhouse  officiating.  Interment  will  be  held  at  Memory  Gardens  in 
Farmington  with  a 21-gun  salute  performed  by  Two  Grey  Hills  VFW. 

We  will  dearly  miss  his  love,  laughs  and  jokes.  He  is  now  our  guardian 
angel  looking  over  us. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home 
of  Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 

February  27,  2003 

Albert  lake 

Oct.  3,  1953  - Feb.  22,  2003 

Albert  lake  was  born  into  this  life  on  Oct.  3,  1953,  in  Pueblo  Pintado, 
the  son  of  Sam  and  Thomascita  lake.  He  entered  into  the  arms  of  lesus  on 
Saturday,  Feb.  22,  2003,  at  the  age  of  49. 

Albert  was  well  known  in  the  community  and  was  always  willing  to  help 
anyone  in  need.  He  was  an  encouragement  to  all  who  felt  "down". 

Albert  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Thomascita  lake;  brothers,  Raymond 
Chavez,  Arthur  lake  and  his  wife  Bernadine,  and  Robert  lake  all  of  Pueblo 
Pintado,  Francis  lake  and  his  wife.  Marietta,  Sammie  lake  and  his  wife, 
Marilyn  all  of  Farmington,  and  Roger  lake  and  his  wife,  Rena  of 
Crownpoint;  sisters,  Viola  lake.  Rose  lim  and  her  husband,  Andy  all  of 
Pueblo  Pintado,  Virginia  Pinto  and  her  husband,  Andy  of  Gallup,  Linda  lake 
of  Farmington,  and  Roselyn  lake  of  Lake  Valley;  and  numerous  nephews, 
nieces  and  friends  who  will  greatly  miss  him. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Sam  lake  in  March  1990. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.,  Friday,  Feb.  28,  2003,  at  Star 
Lake  Mission.  Bishop  lerry  DuBois  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow 
services  at  Star  Lake  Mission  Cemetery. 

Casket  bearers  will  be  Sammie  lake,  Ben  Yazzie,  Roger  lake,  laser  Willie, 
Raymond  Chavez  lr.,  Virgil  Pinto,  Andrew  Pinto  lr.,  and  Curtis  lake. 
Honorary  casket  bearers  will  be  his  immediate  family:  Raymond  Chavez, 

Arthur  lake,  Francis  lake,  Robert  lake,  Roger  lake,  Sammie  lake,  Viola 
lake.  Rose  lim,  Virginia  Pinto,  Linda  lake,  Roselyn  lake  and  Freddie  lake. 

Arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Cope  Memorial  Chapel,  404  W.  Arrington, 
(505)  327-5142. 

March  2,  2003 

Elsie  Buck 

luly  19,  1921  - Feb.  27,  2003 

Elsie  Buck,  81,  of  Shiprock,  passed  away  Thursday,  Feb.  27,  2003  in 
Shiprock.  She  was  born  luly  19,  1921,  in  the  Hogback  area.  She  was  of  the 
To'aheedlini  clan,  born  for  the  Hashtlishnii  clan. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Tuesday,  March  4,  2003,  at 
Christ  the  King  Catholic  Church  in  Shiprock.  Interment  will  follow  at  the 
Shiprock  Community  Cemetery. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral 
Home  of  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  MediaNews  Group,  Inc . /Farmington,  NM. 

February  28,  2003 
Wauneka  Laughing 

CRYSTAL  - Services  for  Frances  Laughing,  89,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Saturday,  March  1 at  Assembly  of  God  Church,  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.  Brother 
Hoskie  Bryant  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  family  plot, 
Milkwater  Ranch,  Crystal. 

Laughing  died  Feb.  24  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Feb.  2,  1914  in  Crystal 
into  the  Water  Edge  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan. 

Laughing  was  a homemaker  and  rugweaver. 

Survivors  include  sons,  Dohnny  Laughlin  Sr.,  Dan  Laughing,  Kee  Y. 
Laughing,  Wilson  Laughlin,  Thomas  Laughlin,  lonah  Laughlin,  Clarence 
Laughlin  all  of  Crystal;  Bennie  Laughling  Sr.  of  Sawmill,  Ariz.  and  Edward 
Laughlin  of  Albuquerque;  daughters,  Ella  Mae  Brown,  Minnie  Laughlin  and 


Lorraine  Laughlin  all  of  Crystal;  sister,  Eleanor  Hones  of  Crystal;  49 
grandchildren;  109  great-  grandchildren  and  seven  great-great 
grandchildren . 

Laughing  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents.  Doe  and  Nanbah  Wauneka; 
daughter,  Gertie  Laughing;  brothers,  Sam  Wauneka,  Tom  Wauneka,  Dames 
Wauneka  and  Alfred  Wauneka  and  sister,  Elizabeth  Wauneka. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Terry  Toledo,  Timothy  Toledo,  William  Laughing, 

Walter  Laughing,  Rendell  Benally  and  Tony  Laughlin. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Crystal  Chapter  House. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements 

Albert  Dake 

PUEBLO  PINTADO  - Services  for  Albert  Dake,  49,  were  held  at  1 p.m., 
today  at  Star  Lake  Mission.  Bishop  Derry  DuBois  officiated.  Burial 
followed  at  Star  Mission  Cemetery. 

Dake  died  Feb.  22  in  Pueblo  Pintado.  He  was  born  Oct.  3,  1953  in  Pueblo 
Pintado. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Thomascita  Dake;  brothers,  Roger  Dake  of 
Crownpoint,  Francis  Dake  and  Sammie  Dake  all  of  Farmington,  Raymond  Chavez, 
Arthur  Dake  and  Robert  Dake  all  of  Pueblo  Pintado;  sisters,  Linda  Dake  of 
Farmington,  Virginia  Pinto  of  Gallup,  Roselyn  Dake  of  Lake  Valley,  Viola 
Dake  and  Rose  Dim  all  of  Pueblo  Pintado. 

Dake  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father  Sam  Dake  and  brother  Alfred 
Dake. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Sammie  Dake,  Ben  Yazzie,  Roger  Dake,  Dasper  Willie, 
Raymond  Chavez  Dr.,  Virgil  Pinto,  Andrew  Pinto  Dr.  and  Curtis  Dake. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  Farmington  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Alfred  Dake 

PUEBLO  PINTADO  - Services  for  Alfred  Dake,  47,  were  held  at  1 p.m., 
today  at  Star  Lake  Mission.  Bishop  Derry  DuBois  officiated.  Burial 
followed  at  Star  Mission  Cemetery. 

Dake  died  Feb.  22  in  Pueblo  Pintado.  He  was  born  Sept.  9,  1955  in  Pueblo 
Pintado. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Thomascita  Dake;  brothers,  Roger  Dake  of 
Crownpoint,  Francis  Dake  and  Sammie  Dake  all  of  Farmington,  Raymond  Chavez, 
Arthur  Dake  and  Robert  Dake  all  of  Pueblo  Pintado;  sisters,  Linda  Dake  of 
Farmington,  Virginia  Pinto  of  Gallup,  Roselyn  Dake  of  Lake  Valley,  Viola 
Dake  and  Rose  Dim  all  of  Pueblo  Pintado. 

Dake  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father  Sam  Dake  and  brother  Albert 
Dake. 

Pallbearers  were  Patrick  Dake,  Tyrone  Eleando,  Gerald  Dim,  Harrison  Dake, 
Nelson  Augustine  and  Raymond  Dones. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  Farmington  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

March  3,  2003 
Dohn  Wilson 

TSAYATOH  - Services  for  Dohn  Wilson,  89,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Tuesday, 
March  4 at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Pastor  Harry  Domingo  Sr.  will  officiate. 
Burial  will  follow  at  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Wilson  died  Feb.  27  in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  March  22,  1913  in 
Hunters  Point,  Ariz.  into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Zia 
(Hairy  Ones)  People  Clan. 

Wilson  was  a Vice-President  of  the  Tsayatoh  Chapter  and  was  employed 
with  the  Navajo  Tribe  and  P & M Mine,  where  he  retired  from.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Native  American  Tribe. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Chee  Tom  Lee,  Tom  H.  Lee  Sr.,  and  Stanley 
Lee  of  Tsayatoh;  daughter,  Esther  Grace  Wilson  of  Tsayatoh;  13 
grandchildren;  42  great-grandchildren  and  16  great-great  grandchildren . 

Wilson  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Etta  Dale  Wilson  and  son.  Doe 
Dohn  Wilson. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Burr  C.  Lee  Sr.,  Arnold  Kinsel,  Terance  Begay, 

Enrique  Gonzales  Dr.,  Cornelius  Slim  and  Leslie  T.  Begay  Dr. 


The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Tsayatoh  Multi-Purpose  Building. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Gallup  Independent. 

February  26,  2003 
Paul  E.  Begay 

Paul  E.  Begay,  59,  of  Winslow,  died  Sunday,  Feb.  23,  2003,  in  Phoenix. 
Mr.  Begay  was  born  on  Ian.  16,  1944,  in  Vanderwagen,  N.M.,  to  Sampson  Pelt 
and  Mary  Barton  Scott.  He  was  raised  on  the  family  ranch  in  Vanderwagen  by 
his  stepfather,  Herman  Calvin,  whom  he  called  "Dad." 

He  attended  boarding  school  in  St.  Michaels,  Ariz.,  and  Fort  Wingate,  N. 
M.  He  also  went  to  Gallup  High  School  in  Gallup,  N.M.  After  graduating  in 
1964,  he  enrolled  in  mechanical  courses  at  the  Haskell  Institute  in 
Haskell,  Kan.,  where  he  received  diplomas  for  auto  and  diesel  mechanics 
specialist . 

Mr.  Begay  worked  as  a diesel  mechanic  for  most  of  his  life,  working  for 
various  logging  companies  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona.  He  was  employed  in 
the  Winslow  area  by  Ramsey  Logging,  Duke  City,  Precision  Pine  and  K.H. 
Phillips,  as  well  as  by  area  ranchers  and  heavy  equipment  owners,  until 
his  illness  prevented  him  from  doing  what  he  loved  most. 

His  hobbies  included  bareback  rodeo  riding  in  his  younger  years.  He  also 
enjoyed  socializing  with  anyone  he  met,  his  close  friends  and 
grandchildren . 

Survivors  include  sons  Paul  Begay  3r.  of  Farmington,  N.M.,  Ron  Naha  of 
Winslow,  Earl  L.  Begay,  Carl  Begay  and  Paul  Begay,  both  of  Phoenix; 
daughters  Paulina  Begay  of  Farmington,  N.M.,  Marguerita  "Squirrel"  Begay 
of  Winslow,  and  Karen  Reyes  of  Phoenix;  brothers  Ray  Lancer  Sr.  of 
Vanderwagen,  N.M.,  Phillip  Calvin  of  Tse  Bonito,  N.M.,  Ernest  Calvin  of 
Iyanbito,  N.M.,  Mike  Calvin  of  Flagstaff,  Steven  Calvin  of  Albuquerque  and 
Wilson  Calvin  of  Ganado;  sisters  Phyllis  Esplain  of  Tuba  City,  Mildred 
Mitchell  of  Shiprock,  N.M.,  Dorothy  Henio  of  Continental  Divide,  N.M., 

Rose  Mitchell  of  Farmington,  N.M.,  Barbara  Calvin  and  Mary  Evelyn  Largo, 
both  of  Gallup,  N.M.,  and  Delores  Begay  of  Breadsprings,  N.M.;  seven 
grandchildren;  and  numerous  aunts,  uncles,  nieces  and  nephews. 

He  is  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  stepfather,  mother  and  a sister. 

Services  for  Mr.  Begay  will  be  today  at  1 p.m.  at  the  First  Indian 
Baptist  Church  , 811  W.  Aspinwall  in  Winslow.  Viewing  will  be  Wednesday 
from  noon  to  1 p.m.  at  the  church.  Burial  will  be  in  Desert  View  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2003  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 

February  26,  2003 

Violet  Astor  Little 

Violet  Astor  Little,  73,  of  Peridot  died  Feb.  13  in  Apache  Dunction.  She 
was  born  in  Old  San  Carlos  and  worked  as  a cook  for  United  Indian  Shelter. 

Survivors  include  three  sons,  3.  Larry  Brown  and  David  Brown  of  San 
Carlos,  and  Henry  Brown  of  Salt  River;  two  daughters,  Andrina  Anderson  of 
Phoenix  and  Esther  Trotter  of  Buena  Park,  Calif.;  two  sisters,  Dolly  Piper 
of  Apache  Dunction  and  Betty  Ann  Gilbert  of  San  Carlos;  12  grandchildren 
and  four  great-grandchildren. 

Funeral  service  for  Mrs.  Little  was  conducted  Feb.  17  at  the  Little 
residence  in  Peridot.  Interment  was  in  Lower  Peridot  Cemetery.  Lamont 
Mortuary  of  Globe  handled  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2003  Arizona  Silver  Belt/Apache  Moccasin. 

February  27,  2003 

LaVonne  Villanueva 

LaVonne  Villanueva,  23,  passed  away  on  February  25,  2003.  She  was  born 
in  Yuma  on  March  26,  1979. 


Ms.  Villanueva  is  survived  by  her  son  Emilio  Alvarez  of  Somerton; 
daughter  Ivanna  Alvarez  of  Somerton;  father  Keith  Villanueva  of  Yuma; 
mother  Veronica  Thomas;  stepfather  Nick  Thomas,  Dr.;  brothers  Keith 
Villanueva,  Dr.  and  Daniel  Villanueva,  both  of  Somerton;  sisters  Lisa 
Villanuevaof  Somerton  and  Kaelyn  Villanueva  of  Mesa;  numerous  aunts, 
uncles,  nieces  and  nephews. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  maternal  grandfather  Ronnie  Thomas  and 
her  paternal  Grandmother  Marie  Davis  Villanueva. 

Visitation  will  be  from  2:00  pm  to  3:00  pm  on  Friday,  February  28,  2003 
at  Kamman  Mortuary  followed  by  a church  service  at  3:00  pm.  Funeral 
services  will  be  held  at  3:30  pm  on  Friday,  February  28,  2003  at  the  East 
Cocopah  Reservation  Cryhouse  officiated  by  Brother  Marcos  Estrada.  Final 
resting  place  will  be  East  Cocopah  Reservation. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Victor  Flayes,  Dr.,  Mason  Sundust,  Mitchell  Davis, 
Neil  White,  Tim  Flores  and  Claude  Sink. 

Flonorary  bearers  will  be  Keith  Villanueva,  Sr.,  Keith  Villanueva,  Dr., 
Daniel  Villanueva,  Kenneth  Villanueva,  Dohn  Villanueva,  Lee  Villanueva, 
Nick  Thomas,  Dr.  and  Glenn  Baxter,  Dr. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Yuma  Sun, 

Sun  Freedom  Newspapers  of  Southwestern  Arizona. 

March  2,  2003 

Naomi  White  Fox 

TOPPENISH,  Wash.  - Naomi  White  Fox,  83,  of  Toppenish,  formerly  of  Crow 
Agency,  Mont.,  passed  away  Feb.  27,  2003,  in  Yakima. 

She  was  born  April  10,  1919,  in  Crow  Agency,  a daughter  of  George  White 
Fox  and  Nettie  White  Clay.  She  grew  up  and  received  her  education  in  Crow 
Agency,  Chemawa  Indian  School  in  Oregon  and  later  in  Bismarck,  N.D. 

She  worked  in  the  west  coast  shipyards  during  World  War  II  and  later  as 
a Practical  Nurse. 

Naomi  married  Wallace  Iron  in  1950  and  they  made  their  home  in  Billings 
before  relocating  to  Los  Angeles  from  1957  to  1959.  The  family  moved  back 
to  Crow  Agency  and  in  I960,  she  and  her  daughter  moved  to  Toppenish.  She 
was  later  divorced. 

She  was  a board  member  of  the  Spirit  of  God  Full  Gospel  Church  of 
Toppenish,  formerly  known  as  the  Wilderness  Tabernacle  Church.  She 
evangelized  all  over  the  northwest,  California,  British  Columbia,  Alberta, 
Oregon,  Idaho,  Arizona,  Montana,  Nevada,  North  and  South  Dakota. 

Two  brothers,  Paris  Morrison  and  Leroy  Villiagas,  as  well  as  many 
brothers  and  sisters  in  the  Lord,  preceded  Naomi  in  death. 

Survivors  include  her  sisters,  Elizabeth  White  Fox  Little  Wolf  and 
Eleanor  White  Fox  of  Hardin;  her  daughter  Veda  (Greg)  Rodriguez  of 
Toppenish;  Myron  Plenty  Hoops  of  Toppenish;  her  nieces,  Melanie  Little 
Wolf  and  family,  Evangeline  and  Paul  Pryor  and  family,  George  Little  Wolf 
and  family,  Leland  Little  Wolf  and  family  of  Hardin;  her  grandchildren, 
Greg  and  Naomi  Rodriguez,  III,  Wallace  and  Sarah  Rodriguez  and  Donita  Good 
Luck;  her  great-grandchildren,  Greg  D,  Rodriguez  IV,  Krystalena  L.  Alcala, 
Adam  E.  and  Erick  R.  Rodriguez;  her  adopted  sons  and  daughters,  Roy  Wolf 
Tail  of  Browning,  Darrel  and  Duane  Elwell  of  Toppenish,  Paul  Anderson, 
Larry  and  Charlotte  Sohappy  of  Wapato,  Donna  Baker  of  Harrah. 

Naomi  has  fought  a good  fight  and  has  won  the  prize  to  be  forever  with 
the  LORD  DESUS  CHRIST,  her  Savior. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  1 p.m.  Tuesday,  March  4,  in  the  Bullis 
Funeral  Chapel.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Crow  Agency  Cemetery.  Bullis 
Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements. 

March  3,  2003 

Gloria  Wolf  Black 

Gloria  Wolf  Black,  33,  of  Billings,  formerly  of  Busby,  died  peacefully 
while  surrounded  by  family  March  1,  2003  at  the  Horizon  Hospice  Home  in 
Billings . 

Ma-he-vepoe-tae  (Red  Flower  Women)  was  born  March  5,  1969,  in  Crow 


Agency,  a daughter  of  Dames  Wolf  Black  and  Pearl  Teeth.  She  grew  and 
received  her  education  in  Busby.  After  her  schooling,  she  was  often  called 
upon  to  care  for  children. 

"Lil  G"  as  she  was  affectionately  known,  had  a wonderful  sense  of  humor 
and  enjoyed  socializing  with  her  friends.  She  currently  made  her  home  with 
her  sister  in  Billings. 

A brother,  Kenneth  Wolf  Black  and  two  sisters,  Gladys  Mendoza  and  Martha 
Wolf  Black  preceded  Gloria  in  death. 

Survivors  include  her  parents  of  Busby;  three  sisters,  Damie  (Tex) 

Dawort  of  Billings,  Edith  (Henry)  Defferson  of  Busby  and  Anna  (Douglas) 
Limberhand  of  Lame  Deer;  two  brothers,  Wesley  Wolf  Black  of  Wyoming  and 
Clyde  Wolf  Black  of  Muddy;  two  very  special  cousins,  Earlene  and  Dulia;  as 
well  as  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

Wake  services  will  be  7 p.m.  Monday,  March  3,  in  the  Busby  Pentecostal 
Church.  Funeral  services  will  be  11  a.m.  Tuesday,  March  4 in  the  Church. 
Interment  will  follow  in  the  Busby  Cemetery.  Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has 
been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 

A special  thank  you  to  the  Horizon  Hospice  Home  of  Billings  for  all  of 
their  dedication  and  loving  care.  Gloria,  we  will  miss  you,  "Don't  forget 
to  call  me."  Love  sister. 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

February  25,  2003 

Emily  (Nanny)  Edith  Desnomie 
Peepeekisis  First  Nation,  SK 

DESNOMIE  - Emily  (Nanny)  Edith,  late  of  Peepeekisis  First  Nation,  was 
called  home  by  her  creator  on  Sunday,  February  23,  2003  at  the  age  of  76 
years . 

She  was  predeceased  by  her  parents,  David  and  Tina  Bird;  brothers, 

Robert  (Theresa),  George  and  Harry  Bird;  her  first  husband,  Wilfred 
Bellegarde;  a daughter,  Barbara  Dean  (in  infancy)  and  a grandson, 

Sebastian  Bellegarde. 

She  is  survived  by:  her  husband,  Louis  Desnomie;  children,  Geraldine 
Henderson,  Mary  Grey,  Beatrice  Stevenson  all  of  Regina  and  Dohn  (Ruth) 
Bellegarde  of  Loon  Lake;  two  step-children,  Dason  (Pamela)  Desnomie  of 
Peepeekisis  and  Betty  Lynn  Bellegarde  of  Prince  Albert;  21  grandchildren; 

32  great-grandchildren;  brothers,  Charlie  (Rita)  Bird  of  Regina,  Gerald 
Bird  of  Calgary;  sister,  Evelyn  (George)  Desnomie  of  Peepeekisis;  numerous 
nieces,  nephews,  cousins,  friends  and  extended  family. 

The  wake  will  be  held  Thursday,  February  27,  2003  at  Peepeekisis 
Pesakastew  School,  beginning  at  5:00  p.m.  The  funeral  will  be  held  Friday, 
February  28,  2003  at  Pesakastew  School  at  1:00  p.m. 

Interment  will  follow  in  the  Wanakapew  United  Church  Cemetery. 
Arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Matthews  Funeral  Home,  Melville. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2003  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 

February  28,  2003 

Tina  Marie  Sweetgrass 

TINA  MARIE  WALLACE  SWEETGRASS  passed  away  in  Edmonton  on  February  8, 

2003  at  the  age  of  46  years. 

Relatives  and  Friends  are  invited  to  meet  with  the  family  at  CORNERSTONE 
FUNERAL  HOME,  2800  Mayor  Magrath  Drive  South,  Lethbridge  on  Thursday, 
February  27,  2003  from  5:00  P.M.  to  8:00  P.M. 

A Funeral  Service  will  be  held  at  CORNERSTONE  FUNERAL  HOME,  2800  Mayor 
Magrath  Drive  South,  Lethbridge,  on  Friday,  February  28,  2003  at  11:00  A.M. 
Interment  to  follow  at  St.  Catherine's  Cemetery,  Standoff. 

Faye  Tail  Feathers  "Natoyiisaamiakii"  (Weasel  Fat) 

FAYE  TAIL  FEATHERS  (WEASEL  FAT),  born  April  12,  1937,  passed  on 
peacefully  to  the  creator,  surrounded  by  her  family,  on  Saturday,  February 
22nd,  2003  at  the  age  of  65  years. 


She  will  be  lovingly  remembered  by  her  sons  Clark  (Ruby)  & Owen 
(Danice);  her  grandchildren , Danielle,  Dewel,  Stephen,  Nolan,  Sarah,  Owen 
Dr.,  Dana  and  Stevie;  mother  May  Weasel  Fat;  brothers  and  sisters  - 
Clarence  (Diana),  Daniel  (Marcie),  Roy  (Patsy),  Dustin  (Marsha),  Vernon, 
Maxine  (Vern),  Geraldine,  Mary  (Darryl)  and  Donna  (Gary);  god  daughters 
Marcia  Bish  and  Meagan  Weasel  Fat;  daughter-in-law  Maryann  Tail  Feathers; 
special  companion  Mervin  Brave  Rock  ; numerous  aunts,  uncles,  nieces, 
nephews  and  cousins. 

She  was  predeceased  by  her  husband  Kenneth  "Tuffy"  Tail  Feathers;  infant 
daughter  Dana;  father  Daniel  Weasel  Fat  Sr.;  brothers  Leonard  and  Maxwell 
Weasel  Fat;  her  maternal  grandparents  Harry  and  Louise  Standing  Alone; 
paternal  grandparents  Maxwell  and  Bibiane  Weasel  Fat. 

Faye  has  always  been  a strong  and  independent  woman.  Her  career 
accomplishments  include  33  years  employed  with  the  Blood  Indian  Hospital 
where  she  became  the  Medical  Records  Technician.  Faye  also  worked  for  the 
Blood  Band  Administration  for  about  10  years  as  the  Band  Secretary  with 
all  the  old  life  time  councillors.  Faye  enjoyed  her  ranching  life  style 
as  well  as  the  thrill  of  watching  sports  like  rodeo,  hockey,  boxing  and 
basketball,  in  which  her  family  has  a history  of  participation.  Pow  Wow 
has  always  been  a part  of  her  life.  As  a very  young  girl,  she  sang 
traditional  songs  and  had  her  own  drum.  She  was  a traditional  dancer  and 
was  often  asked  to  judge.  Faye  will  be  sadly  missed  by  all  who  loved  her. 
Thanks  to  the  many  family  members  and  friends  who  visited  her  in  her  last 
days  and  to  the  Doctors  and  Nurses  at  LRH  Intensive  Care  Unit. 

The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  St.  Paul's  Anglican  Church,  Blood 
Reserve  on  Friday,  February  28th  from  7:00  to  11:00  p.m.  The  Funeral 
Service  will  be  held  at  St.  Paul's  Anglican  Church,  Blood  Reserve  on 
Saturday,  March  1st  at  11:00  a.m. 

Copyright  c.  2000  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 
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Western  Shoshone  National  Council 
P.0.  Box  210 

Indian  Springs,  NV  89018-0210 

NEWE  SOGOBIA 
NEWS  RELEASE 
Date:  February  25, 

2003 

Contact:  Chief  Yowell  (775)  744-4381 
FOR 

IMMEDIATE  DISTRIBUTION 

(Washington,  D.C.)  --  Today  the  Western  Shoshone  government  delivered  a 
report  to  Congress,  "Deception  and  the  Indian  Claims  Commission" 
documenting  the  fabricated  "Findings  of  Fact"  given  by  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  (ICC)  and  used  by  the  Supreme  Court  in  US  v.  Dann  to 
consummate  the  "taking"  of  title  to  property  owned  by  the  Western 
Shoshone  Nation.  Unanswered  is  the  question  of  title  to  approximately 
60,000,000  acres  of  land  within  the  Great  Basin.  According  to  the 
author,  Steve  Newcomb  of  D-Q  University  at  Sycuan,  "The  ICC  conspired 
with  the  attorneys  handling  the  Western  Shoshone  case  to  use  the  ICC 
itself  as  a means  of  violating  the  rights  of  Western  Shoshone  people  by 
creating  the  false  appearance  that  they  no  longer  had  any  property 
rights" . 

At  the  Hearing  of  Record  held  in  Elko  in  1980,  Western  Shoshone  leaders 


asked  the  Hearing  Officer  for  the  US  law  that  acquired  the  territory  of 
the  Western  Shoshone  Nation.  Chief  Ramond  Yowell  explains , "The  Hearing 
Officer  could  not  answer  the  question  and  as  a result  the  Western 
Shoshone  Nation  rejected  the  ICC  monetary  award.  Since  then  increasingly 
frustrated  federal  agencies  target  Western  Shoshone  people  for  violation 
of  US  law  to  achieve  by  force  what  they  could  not  prove  in  the  courts  - 
a process  of  discrimination  and  institutional  racism".  The  original 
monetary  award  of  $26,000,000  has  grown  in  21  years  to  $135,000,000. 

Since  the  Western  Shoshone  rejected  the  claim  in  1980  to  distribute  the 
award  now  requires  congressional  action.  "We  are  a land  poor  nation  with 
most  of  our  people  living  below  the  national  poverty  level.  Our  land  is 
the  identity  of  our  peoples.  Western  Shoshone  Land  is  not  for  sale." 
Comments  John  Wells,  Southern  Band  Representative  to  the  Western 
Shoshone  National  Council. 

The  ICC  was  created  by  President  Truman  in  1946  knowing  that  the  ICC  had 
"international  repercussions"  and  be  "viewed  as  a touchstone  of  the 
sincerity  of  our  national  professions  of  fair  and  honorable  dealings 
toward  little  nation."  The  ICC  failed  to  complete  the  process  of  the  ICC 
proceedings  as  required  by  the  ICC  Act.  The  ICC  failed  to  complete  and 
file  the  final  report  to  the  Congress.  The  result  of  following  the  ICC 
error  is  to  allow  for  the  abuse  and  violation  of  the  basic  human  rights 
of  Western  Shoshone  citizens  living  peacefully  on  their  property.  The 
Organization  of  American  States,  Inter  American  Commission  on  Human 
Rights  recently  determined  that  the  US  violated  the  Western  Shoshone 
peoples'  human  rights  dramatized  in  the  case  livestock  operators  Mary 
and  Carrie  Dann  (Case  no.  11.140). 

The  current  global  geopolitical  conditions  draw  bearing  from  the  acts  or 
lack  of  action  by  the  US.  "Liberty  holds  the  scales  of  justice 
blindfolded  with  the  intent  to  serve  justice  impartially  but,  we  are  not 
blind.  Stated  Western  Shoshone  Nation,  Secretary  of  State  of  State,  Ian 
Zabarte.  Our  people  know  true  freedom  and  aspire  to  express  liberty  in 
all  manners  possible.  Our  custom  is  freedom  not  the  ICC  deception  pawned 
off  as  justice." 
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Mar.  3,  2003  12:00  AM 

WHITERIVER  - The  words  seared  like  a branding  iron  in  the  minds  of  Apache 
Kathy  Antonio  and  her  friends  at  a basketball  game  in  Show  Low  last  month. 

Show  Low's  high  school  students  had  just  completed  their  now-infamous  We 
pay  taxes,  yes  we  do,  we  pay  taxes,  how  about  you?  chant,  which  school 
officials  said  they  later  determined  to  be  a hand-me-down  from  parents  of 
the  teens,  who  had  attended  Blue  Ridge  High  School  in  neighboring  Pinetop- 
Lakeside . 

"We  were  thinking  that  they  (firefighters)  might  as  well  have  let  the 
town  burn  if  that's  the  way  they  feel  about  us,"  said  Antonio,  a 
Whiteriver  School  Board  member,  referring  to  last  summer's  "Rodeo- 
Chediski"  fire  and  efforts  that  saved  Show  Low. 

That  school  incident,  coupled  with  an  explosion  of  ill  will  by  Whites 
toward  Apaches  after  the  arrest  of  an  Apache  firefighter  suspected  of 
starting  the  "Rodeo"  fire,  has  many  area  people  wondering  where  the  next 
shoe  will  drop  in  the  long,  difficult  history  of  race  relations  between 


the  two  groups. 

On  Wednesday,  Show  Low  High  School  officials  will  travel  to  Whiteriver 
to  formally  apologize  to  the  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribal  Council  for  the 
Feb.  4 incident  at  the  game  between  Show  Low  and  Alchesay  high  schools. 

But  because  of  the  volatile  situation,  school  officials  decided  not  to 
take  the  student  chanters  because  of  safety  fears.  Show  Low  High  Principal 
Ken  Van  Winkle  said. 

That's  a good  thing,  says  Naveen  Dazen,  a tribal  member  who  has  lived  in 
Show  Low  for  30  years. 

"Every  little  thing  now  is  like  a bomb  going  off,"  Dazen  said.  "My  own 
feeling  is  that  an  apology  isn't  going  to  change  anything.  Once  something 
is  said,  we  always  remember  it." 

David  Osterfeld,  an  attorney  for  the  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe,  is 
more  hopeful.  He  said  the  Apache  people  are  open  to  accepting  an  apology. 

"But  what  entails  from  there  is  going  to  be  up  to  Show  Low.  The  telltale 
sign  will  be  the  long-term  interaction,"  Osterfeld  said. 

Checking  complaints 

Meanwhile,  the  tribe  is  paying  close  attention  to  how  its  members  are 
being  treated  when  they  go  to  shop. 

Osterfeld  said  the  tribe  is  continuing  a "racial  hotline,"  which  was  set 
up  after  numerous  Apaches  complained  of  bad  treatment  by  merchants  and 
others  in  Show  Low  and  Pinetop-Lakeside  in  the  aftermath  of  the  fire. 

The  most  serious  complaints  have  been  directed  against  a Denny's 
restaurant  in  Show  Low  and  an  Ace  Hardware  in  Pinetop-Lakeside,  Osterfeld 
said,  adding  that  the  tribe  contacted  the  chambers  of  commerce  in  the  two 
towns  for  assistance  with  the  problems. 

"The  Department  of  Justice  has  offered  its  services  but  none  of  the 
referrals  as  yet  has  risen  to  the  level  of  requiring  a criminal 
investigation,"  Osterfeld  said. 

The  tribe  also  is  closely  following  an  Arizona  Interscholastic 
Association  investigation  into  the  chanting,  which  could  result  in  Show 
Low  High  being  placed  on  probation.  The  AIA  is  scheduled  to  discuss  the 
matter  at  a March  17  meeting. 

Another  matter  of  great  interest  in  Whiteriver  is  the  case  of  a Show  Low 
junior  high  coach,  who  is  suspected  of  grabbing  an  Alchesay  player  by  the 
arm  after  a freshman  game  in  Show  Low  the  same  night  as  the  chanting 
incident . 

Ronald  M.  Capito,  44,  was  cited  for  misdemeanor  assault  and  disorderly 
conduct.  Tim  Slade,  Show  Low  High  athletic  director,  said  disciplinary 
action  could  be  taken  against  Capito  if  he  is  convicted. 

Plus,  Pinetop-Lakeside  police  are  continuing  their  investigation  into  a 
telephoned  threat  on  a message  machine  to  blow  up  Blue  Ridge  Junior  High 
on  Feb.  3,  resulting  in  the  evacuation  of  the  school. 

That  call  was  made  after  a heated  game  between  Alchesay  and  Blue  Ridge. 

Antonio  said  there  are  a wide  array  of  problems  when  Apaches  go  into  the 
nearby  non-Indian  towns. 

"You  can  tell  that  people  don't  trust  you  when  you  go  into  the  stores," 
said  Antonio,  adding  that  many  tribal  members  traveled  90  miles  to  shop  in 
Globe  because  of  the  hostility  immediately  after  the  fire.  "Plus,  the  cops 
target  natives  and  look  for  any  excuse  to  stop  us  when  we  are  in  town." 

Show  Low  Mayor  Gene  Kelley  said  his  town  is  getting  a bad  rap  and  that 
"for  every  single  complaint  you'll  find  many  Apaches  who  have  come  here 
for  years  and  have  had  pleasant  experiences.  No  one  wants  to  defend  rude, 
crude  and  unthoughtful  behavior  like  at  the  basketball  game  but  every 
culture  has  that  in  it." 

Sgt.  Brad  Provost,  a Show  Low  police  spokesman,  said  the  agency  has  a 
strict  policy  that  bans  racial  profiling  in  traffic  stops. 

Ill  will  is  nothing  new 

Antagonism  between  Apaches  and  Whites  is  as  old  as  migration  to  the  West. 

Eastern  Arizona  Apache  bands  were  shipped  to  Florida  in  the  late  1880s 
after  Geronimo's  surrender  to  the  Army.  When  the  Apaches  were  allowed  to 
return  a few  years  later,  they  weren't  welcomed  with  open  arms  in  nearby 
towns . 


Relations  hit  bottom  in  the  1980s. 

Conservative  non-Indians  in  the  southern  Apache  and  Navajo  county  areas, 
who  also  complained  that  Native  Americans  don't  pay  their  fair  share  of 
taxes,  launched  a movement  to  create  an  all-Indian  county. 

A bill  to  create  the  new  county  was  passed  by  the  Arizona  House  and 
Senate  in  1981  before  being  vetoed  by  then-Gov.  Bruce  Babbitt,  who  placed 
a five-year  moratorium  on  its  consideration.  Efforts  to  revive  the  measure 
failed . 

Also  in  the  early  1980s,  the  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe  decided  not  to 
renew  more  than  400  home  site  leases  by  non-Indians  at  Hawley  Lake  on  the 
tribe's  Fort  Apache  Reservation.  The  non-Indian  vacationers  were  forced  to 
either  move  their  homes  or  give  them  to  the  tribe. 

Dale  Miles,  an  Apache  historian  and  Native  American  student  adviser  in 
Globe's  schools,  said  tensions  also  have  been  exacerbated  in  more  recent 
years  by  non-Indian  jealousy  of  the  tribe's  Hon-Dah  Casino,  its  ski  area, 
its  lakes  and  other  tourism  enterprises. 

"General  (George)  Crook  needed  the  friendship  of  the  White  Mountain 
Apaches  to  remain  peaceful  and  he  rewarded  us  with  the  good  land,"  Miles 
said.  "But  that's  also  led  to  a lot  of  friction  in  the  surrounding  areas." 
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Kiowas  file  overdue  report  in  order  to  keep  food  program 

2003-02-28 

By  Ron  lackson 

The  Oklahoman 

CARNEGIE  - The  Kiowa  Tribe  has  filed  paperwork  with  the  U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  to  prevent  the  loss  of  its  federal  food  distribution 
program,  an  agency  spokesman  told  The  Oklahoman  on  Thursday. 

USDA  spokesman  Sonny  Bryant  said  the  tribe  had  been  "extremely 
delinquent"  in  filing  its  final  quarterly  report  for  fiscal  year  2002,  and 
was  in  jeopardy  of  having  its  food  distribution  program  temporarily  halted. 

The  tribe,  which  is  divided  by  two  rival  administrative  factions,  was 
notified  of  its  dire  situation  in  a letter  from  USDA  representative  Paul 
Schmidt.  In  the  letter,  Schmidt  told  tribal  leaders  that  their  fourth- 
quarter  status  report  was  due  Dec.  31. 

Bryant  said  his  agency  has  since  received  that  report  and  was  working 
with  the  tribe  Thursday  to  take  care  of  the  first-quarter  status  report 
for  this  year. 

"No  one  wants  to  prevent  anyone  from  receiving  food,"  Bryant  said,  "but, 
sometimes,  threatening  to  stop  the  program  is  our  only  tool.  Usually  when 
we  get  to  that  point,  we  start  to  see  some  activity  from  tribes." 

Kiowa  Business  Committee  member  Sherman  Chaddlesone  is  appalled  the 
reports  had  not  been  filed  on  time.  He  blamed  Kiowa  Chairman  Clifford 
McKenzie  - his  political  foe. 

"When  our  chairman  came  in,  he  outright  fired  all  our  financial  people 
to  put  his  own  people  in,"  Chaddlesone  said.  "These  people  have  not  been 
taking  care  of  these  reports." 

McKenzie  contends  his  political  rivals  are  simply  sensationalizing 
matters  to  make  his  administration  look  bad. 

"No  one  is  going  to  lose  any  food,"  McKenzie  said.  "They  (USDA 
representatives)  sent  us  a form  letter,  notifying  us  of  the  situation,  and 
the  matter  has  already  been  taken  care  of.  It's  really  a nonissue,  but 
they  are  trying  to  make  it  more  than  what  it  really  is.  That's  all." 


Copyright  c.  2003  Produced  by  NewsOK/NEWS  9/The  Oklahoman. 
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U.S.  Supreme  Court  won't  hear  hog  case 
By  Chet  Brokaw,  Associated  Press  Writer 
February  25,  2003 

PIERRE  - The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  declined  Monday  to  get  involved  in  a 
legal  battle  over  the  fate  of  a huge  hog  farm  on  land  owned  by  the  Rosebud 
Sioux  Tribe  in  south-central  South  Dakota. 

The  company  that  built  and  operates  the  hog  farm  had  asked  the  nation's 
highest  court  to  strike  down  a federal  appeals  court  decision.  The  Supreme 
Court  on  Monday  refused  to  hear  the  case. 

The  Supreme  Court's  order  leaves  intact  a ruling  by  the  8th  U.S.  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals. 

The  appeals  court  in  April  2002  struck  down  a federal  judge's  order  that 
had  allowed  the  hog  farm  to  be  built  and  operated.  The  appeals  panel  said 
Sun  Prairie,  a Nebraska  company  that  operates  the  farm,  had  no  legal 
standing  to  seek  the  1999  order  that  has  protected  the  operation. 

Meanwhile,  Sun  Prairie  last  year  filed  another  lawsuit  in  South  Dakota's 
federal  courts.  The  second  lawsuit,  which  is  pending,  contends  that 
federal  and  tribal  agencies  have  unconstitutionally  interfered  with  the 
hog  farm  and  should  be  liable  for  any  Sun  Prairie  losses  if  the  operation 
is  shut  down. 

Sun  Prairie  last  year  said  it  had  borrowed  $45  million  to  start  the 
first  parts  of  the  hog  farm.  Company  officials  said  if  the  operation  is 
shut  down,  they  could  not  repay  loans  or  comply  with  contracts  for  buying 
and  selling  hogs. 

Dim  Dougherty,  a Washington  lawyer  representing  some  groups  that  have 
joined  with  the  tribe  to  fight  Sun  Prairie,  said  the  Supreme  Court's 
ruling  clears  the  way  for  opponents  to  seek  an  end  to  the  hog  farm. 

"With  only  two  of  the  13  proposed  hog-raising  sites  built,  we  can  now 
plan  an  orderly  shutdown  of  the  facility,"  said  Dougherty,  who  represents 
the  Humane  Farming  Association,  the  Concerned  Rosebud  Area  Citizens  and 
other  organizations. 

Sun  Prairie,  an  affiliate  of  Bell  Farms  of  Wahpeton,  N.D.,  signed  a 
lease  with  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribal  Council  to  build  as  many  as  288  hog 
barns  on  13  sites  on  tribal  land  near  White  River.  The  first  parts  of  the 
project  have  been  operating  since  1999. 

The  first  two  sites  each  have  a capacity  of  48,000  hogs.  If  all  phases 
of  the  project  were  completed,  the  operation  would  produce  nearly  900,000 
hogs  a year,  officials  have  said. 

After  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  decided  the  project  would  not  have  a 
significant  impact,  it  approved  the  lease  between  the  tribe  and  Sun 
Prairie.  But  Kevin  Gover,  who  was  the  assistant  secretary  for  Indian 
affairs  at  the  U.S.  Interior  Department,  voided  the  lease  in  January  1999 
because  he  said  it  did  not  comply  with  federal  environmental  protection 
laws . 

The  tribe  and  Sun  Prairie  then  went  to  court.  U.S.  District  Judge 
Charles  Kornmann  ordered  in  1999  that  the  federal  government  and 
environmental  groups  could  not  interfere  with  the  building  and  operation 
of  the  hog  farm. 

As  the  legal  dispute  progressed,  however,  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe 
changed  sides.  The  tribe  initially  supported  the  project  but  changed  its 
stand  after  an  election. 

The  appeals  court  ruling  struck  down  Kornmann 's 


order.  The  appeals  judges  said  Sun  Prairie  had  no  legal  standing  to  seek 
the  court  order. 

The  appeals  panel  said  Sun  Prairie  clearly  has  an  economic  interest  in 
the  dispute,  but  the  laws  dealing  with  Indian  affairs  and  environmental 
protection  did  not  give  the  company  standing  to  seek  the  court  order  that 
has  protected  its  operation. 
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Program  Helps  Natives  Teach  In  Rural  Alaska 

PITAS:  Federal  Program  Hopes  That  Teachers  With  Cultural  Connection  Will  Stay. 
By  Timothy  Inklebarger 
Duneau  Empire 

(Published:  February  24,  2003) 

luneau  - Faced  with  a unique  culture,  harsh  winters  and  Spartan  living 
conditions,  many  Lower  48  teachers  who  accept  jobs  in  rural  Alaska  don't 
stay  long. 

That's  why  the  state  needs  to  attract  Native  students  to  work  in 
education,  says  Rhonda  Hickok,  manager  of  a project  called  Preparing 
Indigenous  Teachers  for  Alaska  Schools. 

Hickok,  37,  a former  luneau-Douglas  High  School  history  teacher,  has 
headed  the  federally  supported  PITAS  program  since  Duly  2001. 

Hickok  grew  up  in  Valdez  and  Glennallen,  and  in  high  school  she  decided 
to  become  a teacher.  After  moving  to  Duneau  in  the  mid-1980s,  she  came  to 
realize  the  value  of  Native  programs  in  education. 

"There  is  much  improvement  needed  in  Native  education,  and  I want  to  be 
a part  of  that,"  Hickok  said. 

PITAS  prepares  Alaska  Natives  in  Southeast  and  the  Lower  Kuskokwim 
School  District  to  become  teachers. 

The  program  aims  to  curb  the  high  turnover  of  teachers  in  rural  areas, 

Hickok  said,  noting  that  in  some  villages  the  entire  faculty  changes  every 
year. 

"You  really  have  to  want  to  be  there.  And  those  who  really  want  to  be 
there  are  those  who  live  there,  those  who  are  accustomed  to  the  land  and 
feel  very  much  at  home  there,"  she  said. 

She  also  noted  the  cultural  disconnection  between  Native  students  and 
teachers  from  Outside. 

"If  you  are  taught  and  you  are  schooled  in  mainstream  society,  you  are 
only  getting  part  of  the  picture,"  she  said.  Many  rural  Native  students 
operate  at  a different  pace  and  have  different  learning  styles  than  urban 
students . 

Before  taking  over  program  leadership,  Hickok  worked  with  PITAS  as  a 
mentor  to  students  at  Duneau-Douglas  High  School. 

Participating  teachers  and  aides  are  given  a small  stipend  for  spending 
time  outside  the  classroom  with  Native  students,  preparing  them  to  pursue 
a college  degree  in  education. 

Sixteen  teachers  in  the  Lower  Kuskokwim  and  Southeast  are  mentoring. 

Three  are  in  Duneau,  two  are  at  the  high  school,  and  one  is  at  Dzantik'i 
Heeni  Middle  School. 

PITAS  is  in  its  third  year  under  a grant  from  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Education . 

Drawing  from  her  experiences  as  a mentor  and  borrowing  ideas  from  other 
programs  around  the  country,  Hickok  formulated  a curriculum  for  PITAS 
students . 

Students  participate  in  online  courses,  conduct  interviews  with  faculty 


members  and  participate  in  a summer  institute  at  the  university  in  Juneau. 

Those  who  continue  with  PITAS  through  college  are  awarded  scholarships 
that  include  tuition,  books  and  lodging.  There  are  36  University  of  Alaska 
Southeast  students  with  PITAS  scholarships,  she  said. 

Paula  Dybdahl,  a history  teacher  at  Juneau-Douglas  High  School  and  a 
PITAS  mentor,  directed  the  UAS  Summer  Institute  last  year.  Students  live 
on  campus  for  two  weeks  and  attend  classes. 

"It's  almost  like  an  immersion  into  university  life,"  Dybdahl  said. 
Hickok  is  involved  with  students  individually,  Dybdahl  said. 

"She  reviews  students'  assignments  at  the  high  school  level  and  tries  to 
maintain  contact  with  students  at  all  levels,"  Dybdahl  said,  calling 
Hickok  a role  model  for  the  students  and  her.  "I  think  the  kids  at  both 
levels  are  so  lucky  to  have  her  as  their  cheerleader,  because  she  gives 
110  percent." 

Distributed  by  The  Associated  Press. 
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FBI  report  responds  to  claims  of  unsolved  Indian  deaths. 

By  Heidi  Bell  Gease,  Journal  Staff  Writer 
February  27,  2003 

PINE  RIDGE  --  It  has  been  30  years  since  members  of  the  American  Indian 
Movement  and  their  supporters  took  up  residence  at  Wounded  Knee,  launching 
a 71-day  standoff  with  federal  authorities  to  protest  alleged  tribal 
corruption,  unjust  treatment  of  Indians  and  broken  treaties. 

But  trouble  didn't  end  when  the  occupation  did.  The  1970s,  especially 
the  years  from  1972  to  1976,  were  filled  with  violence  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
Indian  Reservation. 

It's  referred  to  as  the  "Reign  of  Terror."  Literally  hundreds  of  people 
were  assaulted.  Dozens  died.  Gunfire  and  beatings  were  common. 

"It  was  terrifying  to  be  on  the  reservation,"  one  man  who  remembers  it 
well  said. 

For  years,  people  have  talked  about  deaths  that  were  never  solved  by  the 
FBI,  which  investigates  federal  crime  on  Indian  reservations . Those 
allegations  were  repeated  at  a community  forum  held  in  Rapid  City  in 
December  1999  by  the  South  Dakota  Advisory  Committee  of  the  United  States 
Commission  on  Civil  Rights. 

Five  months  later,  the  FBI  released  a report  titled  "Accounting  for 
Native  American  Deaths  (on)  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation,  South  Dakota." 
FBI  officials  say  the  report  was  widely  distributed  to  anyone  who  wanted 
one.  However,  many  people  say  they  have  never  seen  the  report,  which  was 
not  released  to  the  media  at  the  time. 

Some  who  have  read  the  report,  including  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commissioner 
Elsie  Meeks  of  Interior,  say  it  was  a good  faith  effort  by  the  FBI  to 
address  people's  questions. 

"I  think  that  was  a lot  of  why  people  have  the  perceptions  that  they  do, 
is  that  they  don't  know  what  the  final  outcome  (of  the  cases)  was,"  Meeks 
said.  "I  think  they  did  a fair  reporting  on  it." 

Others  say  the  report  is  flawed.  "It's  a whitewash,  is  basically  what  it 
is,"  said  Bruce  Ellison  of  Rapid  City,  a member  of  the  Wounded  Knee  Legal 
Defense  Committee.  "That  paper  was  an  outrage." 

The  30-page  booklet  lists  allegations  about  57  unsolved  deaths  on  Pine 
Ridge,  followed  by  the  FBI's  response  to  how  each  case  was  resolved.  The 
report  is  also  available  on-line  at  http://minneapolis.fbi.gov/. 

"The  FBI  and  its  Agents  in  South  Dakota  can  only  operate  effectively 


where  we  have  the  trust  and  help  of  the  American  people/'  wrote  Douglas  D. 
Domin,  special  agent  in  charge  from  the  Minneapolis  Division  of  the  FBI, 
in  a forward  to  the  report. 

Domin  said  the  FBI  didn't  have  specific  names  it  could  investigate  until 
after  the  1999  hearing.  The  FBI  found  most  of  the  deaths  had  been  solved 

"either  through  conviction  or  finding  that  the  death  had  not  been  a 
murder  according  to  the  law/'  Domin  wrote.  Other  cases  remain  under 
investigation  or  occurred  outside  of  FBI  jurisdiction. 

"It  is  hoped  the  dissemination  of  this  information  will  clear  up 
allegations  of  unresolved  murders  and  protect  the  confidence  the  FBI  must 
have  to  accomplish  its  mission/'  Domin  stated. 

Most  of  the  dead  addressed  in  the  report  were  described  as  AIM  members 
or  supporters,  killed  either  by  "unknown  assailants"  or  by  GOONs 
(Guardians  of  the  Oglala  Nation),  police  employed  by  then-tribal  President 
Dick  Wilson. 

But  according  to  the  report,  many  deaths  had  nonpolitical  causes.  Some 
were  attributed  to  exposure,  alcohol  intoxication  or  suicide. 

A few  cases  are  unsolved,  including  the  death  of  AIM  organizer  Anna  Mae 
Pictou  Aquash.  AIM  supporters  say  the  FBI  attempted  to  conceal  the  cause 
of  her  death  and  that  an  ongoing  attempt  was  made  to  establish  AIM 
involvement  in  Aquash 's  murder. 

The  FBI's  response:  "In  September,  1976,  Anna  Mae  Pictou  Aquash 's 
partially  decomposed  body  was  discovered  in  a remote  area  in  the 
northeastern  part  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation,  South  Dakota. 

Cause  of  death  was  determined  to  be  a gunshot  wound  to  the  head. 

"In  Dune,  1975,  FBI  SA's  (special  agents)  Dack  Coler  and  Ron  Williams 
were  ambushed  and  killed  execution-style  on  Pine  Ridge.  The  ensuing  major 
case  investigation  . . . resulted  in  the  trial  and  conviction  of  Leonard 
Peltier,  and  the  trial  and  acquittal  of  two  other  individuals. 

"Some  attention  had  been  focused  on  Aquash  for  her  possible  knowledge  of 
the  slayings.  Rumors  circulated  that  Aquash  cooperated  with  the  government 
and  was  an  FBI  informant.  Those  rumors  were  untrue.  The  coroner,  who  died 
shortly  after  performing  the  autopsy  on  Aquash,  was  not  deposed.  The 
Aquash  murder  has  not  been  solved." 

AIM  supporters  agree  with  the  last  statement.  But  they  point  out  that 
the  coroner  initially  determined  Aquash  died  of  exposure,  despite  a 
gunshot  wound  to  the  head.  They  say  that  same  coroner  determined  that  four 
others  listed  in  the  report  also  died  of  "exposure." 

The  Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee  produced  a 17-page  response, 
outlining  what  it  says  are  errors  and  omissions  in  the  report  while  also 
pointing  out  a few  errors  of  its  own.  Author  Ward  Churchill  claims  the  FBI 
had  access  to  the  names  in  question  as  early  as  the  late  1980s  but 
declined  to  respond  until  2000. 

He  and  others  say  the  FBI  had  a political  motive  to  release  the  report 
when  it  did,  just  before  Peltier  was  eligible  for  clemency  from  outgoing 
President  Bill  Clinton.  "To  the  extent  that  the  list  of  allegations  can  be 
discredited,  so  the  reasoning  goes,  AIM  will  be  discredited,  and  so,  by 
extension,  will  Peltier,"  Churchill  states  on  the  site,  at  www. freepeltier . 
org. 

Ellison  said  the  names  in  the  report  are  "a  minute  portion  of  the 
percentage  of  people  who  were  either  members  of  or  friends  and  families  of 
members  of  the  American  Indian  Movement  who  were  injured,  shot,  raped, 
beaten,  maimed." 

He  said  people  have  tried  for  20  years  to  get  Congress  to  investigate 
violence  on  the  reservation  during  the  1970s  and  the  FBI's  support  of  GOON 
squads.  It  amounted  to  government  terrorism  against  AIM,  he  said,  "and 
nobody  cares.  ...  What  you're  looking  at  now  is  really  the  tip  of  a 
massive  inquiry  that's  needed." 

FBI  Agent  Mark  Vukelich  of  Rapid  City  maintains  that  the  FBI  didn't  know 
the  names  in  question  until  after  the  1999  hearing. 

"We  did  the  best  we  could,"  he  said.  "This  is  a frustrating  topic." 

He  said  that  the  FBI  had  taken  several  steps  to  improve  its  operations 
before  the  1999  hearing,  including  setting  up  a victim  witness  program  to 
communicate  with  victims,  and  starting  a drug  task  force  that  involves 
federal,  state,  tribal  and  local  officials.  The  agency  works  closely  with 


the  tribes,  he  said. 

"We  work  all  of  our  cases  jointly  with  our  partners,  whether  they  be 
tribal  or 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  people,"  Vukelich  said.  "We  stand  behind  what 
we've  done  in  South  Dakota  and  strongly  feel  that  those  criticisms 
(presented  at  the  hearing)  were  not  justified." 

The  FBI  may  have  good  communications  with  other  law  enforcement  agencies 
but  what  about  with  the  general  public?  Meeks  said  that  poor  communication 
was  a common  theme  at  the  1999  hearing.  "I  think  that  was  good  that  they 
did  that  (issued  the  report),"  she  said.  "But  again,  they  need  to  keep  up 
the  correspondence  in  some  ways,  I think." 

Asked  whether  complaints  of  poor  communication  might  actually  reflect  a 
lack  of  trust  in  the  FBI,  Vukelich  bristled,  questioning  how  it  could  be 
said  that  Indian  people  in  general  don't  trust  the  agency. 

He  asked  for  specific  names  of  people  who  do  not. 

The  FBI  report  addresses  the  deaths  of  Leon  L.  Swift  Bird,  Lydia  Cut 
Grass,  Edward  Means  Hr.,  Byron  DeSersa,  Anna  Mae  Pictou  Aquash,  Lena  R. 
Slow  Bear,  Edward  Standing  Soldier,  Martin  Montileaux,  Hobart  Horse,  Stacy 
Cotter,  Edith  Eagle  Hawk  and  her  two  children,  Cleveland  Reddest,  Deanette 
Bissonette,  Richard  Eagle,  Hilda  R.  Good  Buffalo,  Dancita  Eagle  Dear, 
Priscilla  White  Plume,  Frank  Clearwater,  Roxeine  Roark,  Buddy  Lamont, 

Betty  Do  Dubray,  Marvin  Two  Two,  Dulia  Pretty  Hips,  Ben  Sitting  Up,  Sam 
Afraid  of  Bear,  Kenneth  Little,  Kevin  Hill,  Leah  Spotted  Elk,  Clarence 
Cross,  Doseph  Stuntz  Killsright,  Betty  Means,  Dames  Briggs  Yellow,  Andrew 
Paul  Stewart,  Dulius  Bad  Heart  Bull,  Sandra  Wounded  Foot,  Randy  Hunter, 
Dennis  LeCompte,  Howard  Blue  Bird,  Dames  Little,  Dackson  Washington  Cutt, 
Robert  Reddy,  Melvin  Spider,  Philip  Black  Elk,  Aloysius  Long  Soldier, 
Phillip  Little  Crow,  Pedro  Bissonette,  Olivia  Binas,  Danice  Black  Bear, 
Michelle  Tobacco,  Delphine  Crow  Dog,  Elaine  Wagner,  Allison  Fa  st  Horse, 
Dohn  S.  Moore,  Carl  Plenty  Arrows  Sr.,  Frank  La  Pointe,  Floyd  S.  Binals, 
and  Yvette  Loraine  Lone  Hill. 

Contact  Heidi  Bell  Gease  at  394-8419  or  heidi.bell@rapidcityjournal.com 
Copyright  c.  2003  the  Rapid  City  Dournal. 
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Pro-tribal  rights  group  renews  Mille  Lacs  focus 
by  Doel  Patenaude,  Messenger  Staff  Writer 

As  Mille  Lacs  County  awaits  a federal  judge's  decision  on  whether  to 
allow  the  county's  reservation  boundary  lawsuit  to  go  forward,  a 
Wisconsin-based  group  supportive  of  the  treaty  and  sovereignty  rights  of 
the  Mille  Lacs  Band  of  Ojibwe  is  increasing  its  focus  on  the  situation. 

Honor  Our  Neighbors'  Origins  and  Rights  Inc.  (HONOR)  is  in  the  process 
of  moving  its  regional  office  to  the  Twin  Cities  from  the  tribal 
government  center  of  the  Red  Cliff  Band  of  Lake  Superior  Chippewa  in 
Bayfield,  Wis. 

The  new  office  "will  help  mobilize  allies  to  counter  anti-Indian 
activity  in  Minnesota,"  according  to  the  Danuary  issue  of  the  HONOR  Digest 

The  newsletter  goes  on  to  state  that  "anti-Indian  forces"  are  suing  the 
Mille  Lacs  Band  in  an  effort  to  "erase  the  reservation  borders." 

Sharon  Metz  - the  newsletter  editor,  HONOR  treasurer  and  a former 
Wisconsin  state  representative  - said  the  organization  has  had  a 
partnership  with  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  for  more  than  a decade,  spanning  the 
treaty  rights  controversy  that  started  in  northern  Wisconsin. 

She  said  Don  Wedll,  former  natural  resources  commissioner  for  the  Mille 
Lacs  Band,  served  as  an  HONOR  board  member  throughout  the  1990s. 

Metz  said  the  Mille  Lacs  reservation  dispute  "is  exactly  the  same"  as 
the  struggle  for  recognition  of  the  band's  treaty-derived  right  to  hunt 
and  fish  in  ceded  territory. 


"The  only  difference  is  that  people  are  not  standing  on  the  docks 
throwing  stones  at  Indians.  Instead  they're  going  right  for  the  jugular  by 
challenging  sovereignty  in  the  courts/'  Metz  said. 

Metz  said  that  her  organization  expects  to  serve  as  a counterpoint  by 
organizing  "a  skilled  and  educated  alliance"  of  Indians  and  non-Indians 
that  can  host  forums  and  disseminate  information. 

That  may  not  happen  too  soon,  however. 

"It's  really  very  early.  We're  in  transition  at  the  moment,"  she  said. 
"But  we  hope  by  the  end  of  the  year  to  have  made  a lot  more  contacts  in 
that  area." 
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Sacred  words 

Tribes  race  against  time  to  preserve  native  languages 
By  3ACKIE  LOOHAUIS 
jloohauis(3  journal  sentinel . com 
March  1,  2003 

The  words  float  across  Wisconsin  like  the  wind  through  ancient  oaks: 
Ukweho.ku  kwah  i.kA  tsi  ? 
thonehakwA  tsi?  nihotiloho .tA 

These  words  were  heard  in  America  long  before  any  European  speech.  Some 
have  been  here  longer  than  the  hills  themselves.  But  most  people  today 
have  never  known  their  meaning. 

They  are  the  opening  of  a prayer  in  the  Oneida  language:  "The  people 
were  very  strong  in  their  beliefs  and  their  ways.  ..." 

The  prayer  is  worth  remembering  because  the  time  may  come  when  the  words 
themselves  will  be  lost. 

Today  Oneida  and  many  other  American  Indian  languages  face  extinction. 

Of  an  estimated  500  American  Indian  languages  that  existed  when  Columbus 
arrived  in  the  new  world,  only  175  remain,  according  to  the  Indigenous 
Language  Institute  in  Santa  Fe. 

Of  these  remaining  175,  40%  have  nearly  disappeared,  with  only  a handful 
of  tribal  elders  still  speaking  the  tongue.  In  North  America,  only  20 
native  languages  - mostly  from  Southwest  tribes  - are  still  believed  known 
to  speakers  in  all  living  generations.  Some  projections  suggest  that  by 
the  year  2050  only  these  20  tongues  will  remain. 

Wichita.  Mandan.  Osage.  Shasta.  The  very  languages  that  gave  their  names 
to  the  map  of  America  are  expected  to  disappear  forever. 

Among  several  Wisconsin  Indian  nations,  the  fate  of  the  tribal  language 
hangs  on  the  lips  of  a few  individuals. 

"Our  language  is  in  a critical  state  right  now,"  says  Curt  Summers,  an 
Oneida  language  trainee  in  Oneida.  "We  have  two  elders  that  we  work  with 
on  a daily  basis,  and  15  total  fluent  speakers  out  of  a total  of  15,000 
registered  Oneida." 

Other  state  tribes  fare  better.  The  Indigenous  Language  Institute 
estimates  39  speakers  still  speak  fluent  Menominee.  And  Willard  Lonetree, 
division  manager  of  the  Ho-chunk  language  division  in  Mauston,  estimates 
that  about  400  Flo-Chunk  still  speak  their  native  tongue  in  a tribe 
numbering  more  than  6,000. 

The  value  of  a language 

Why  should  we  care  if  native  languages  go  the  proverbial  way  of  the 
buffalo?  Because  the  languages  carry  with  them  more  than  sounds  and 
syllables,  say  tribal  members. 


Actor  Wes  Studi,  known  for  his  work  in  such  films  as  "The  Last  of  the 
Mohicans/'  learned  Cherokee  as  his  first  language  and  now  has  become  a 
national  spokesman  for  the  preservation  of  native  tongues. 

"Many  things  are  lost  when  you  lose  the  language/'  Studi  said  in  a phone 
interview  from  his  New  Mexico  home.  "A  common  thought  pattern  and  common 
beliefs  are  inherent  in  a language.  I think  that's  one  of  the  larger 
things  lost  in  translations." 

Not  all  ideas  can  be  expressed  in  English,  native  speakers  say. 

"There  is  a lot  of  meaning  behind  our  words  in  comparison  to  English," 
says  Deb  Ushakow,  an  Oneida  community  service  specialist  in  Milwaukee. 
"Instead  of  saying  'baby'  or  'grandfather,'  they  might  say  a lengthy  word 
that  means  'a  wise  old  man,'  or  'a  beautiful  baby  with  long  hair,'  instead 
of  being  so  gruff  as  in  English." 

Not  all  prayers  can  go  forth  in  English. 

"Our  language  is  our  connection  with  the  Creator.  There  is  always  in  me 
the  need  to  be  able  to  thank  the  Creator  every  day  in  the  language,"  says 
Carol  Bauman,  an  Oneida  language  and  culture  trainee  / elder  supervisor. 

Not  all  laughs  survive  translation. 

"For  me,  I like  to  talk  the  Oneida  language  among  ourselves.  You  know 
the  language  so  you  can  have  fun  and  there  are  jokes  in  the  language," 
says  Hudson  Doxtator,  an  elder  speaker. 

"Dokaan  bineshiish  ganadawendagin  odadagwanan  jibimisech,  jibanisgwesich 
amiiweni  obimaadisowin,  amii  gaye  anishnaabeg  omaa  wisgwansin, 
onadawendaanaawaa  odishigiishiwewiniwaa . " 

"Dust  like  a bird  needs  its  wings  to  fly,  be  free  and  be  alive  and  so 
are  the  Indian  people  of  Wisconsin,  they  need  their  language." 

- Larry  Beardy,  Ojibwe  language  teacher,  Indian  Community  School 

Lost  through  education 

How  were  the  American  Indian  languages  - so  vibrant,  so  expressive  - 
lost?  In  some  cases,  they  vanished  with  the  tribes  themselves,  doomed  by 
diseases  imported  from  Europe  and  by  warfare. 

In  other  cases,  American  Indian  languages  became  the  victim  of 
educational  policies. 

Starting  in  the  19th  century  and  continuing  well  into  the  20th,  the  U.S. 
government  and  many  Christian  boarding  schools  enforced  a policy  of 
assimilating  Indian  children  into  white  culture.  Speaking  native  languages 
was  forbidden  and  derided  in  the  schools.  Wisconsin  Indians  commonly  refer 
to  the  assimilation  policy  as  a form  of  "cultural  genocide." 

Today  many  tribal  members  speak  sadly  of  the  loss  of  their  mother 
tongues  in  their  childhood. 

Ushakow' s parents  were  born  on  the  Oneida  reservation  at  a time  when 
knowledge  of  Oneida  was  considered  a detriment.  "Those  sent  to  boarding 
schools  lost  the  language.  They  wanted  the  native  people  to  be  assimilated, 
and  that  was  part  of  assimilation.  The  children  were  punished  if  they 
spoke  the  language.  In  some  families,  the  elders  spoke  the  language  to 
each  other  but  didn't  even  talk  the  language  to  the  children.  They  didn't 
want  them  to  go  through  what  they  went  through." 

Anna  Perlongo,  an  Oneida  living  in  Milwaukee,  remembers  the  heartbreak 
that  spanned  two  generations  in  her  family.  "My  mother  went  to  Indian 
school,  and  they  wouldn't  let  her  speak  the  language.  So  she  didn't  see 
any  sense  in  trying  to  teach  me  and  have  me  go  through  the  same  thing.  I 
didn't  know  I was  Indian  until  I was  17." 

But  in  a temporary  classroom  at  the  Milwaukee  Oneida  Tribal  Services 
office  on  a recent  Saturday  morning,  Perlongo,  82,  demonstrates  how  many 
Wisconsin  Indians  are  picking  up  the  threads  of  their  lost  linguistic 
heritage . 

Perlongo  and  five  other  adult  students  attend  biweekly  Oneida  language 
classes  taught  by  Renee  Pfaller.  The  class  has  the  family  feel  of  most 
Indian  activities;  one  student's  baby  sleeps  happily  in  a blanket  on  the 
table.  But  the  idea  is  to  create  a total  language  experience.  Oneida  songs 
play  on  a stereo,  and  in  a nearby  room  a cautionary  poster  (in  English) 
hangs  on  the  wall:  "When  no  person  of  our  nation  speaks  our  language,  we 


will  no  longer  exist." 

The  students  all  have  Oneida  grammar  books.  But  the  fun  begins  when 
Pfaller  tapes  up  written  Oneida  phrases  on  the  bulletin  board  for  her 
students  to  pronounce.  Then  she  holds  up  photo  cards  of  various  animals 
and  asks:  "What  is  this?  How  do  you  say  'swan?'"  How  do  you  say  'love?'" 

Often  the  answer  comes  from  student  Perlongo,  who  has  been  studying  hard. 
But  frequently  the  reply  from  the  class  is  "To  ka":  "I  don't  know." 

Learning  them  is  difficult 

That's  because  American  Indian  languages  are  difficult  for  adults  to 
learn . 

"Many  of  our  languages  are  considered  the  most  complex  in  the  world, 
very  different  from  English,"  says  Andrew  Gokee,  an  Ojibwe  and  an  outreach 
specialist  at  the  UW-Stevens  Point  Native  American  Center. 

Oneida,  for  instance,  has  57  pronouns.  And  some  of  the  languages  have 
had  centuries  to  develop:  the  Ho-Chunk,  the  "People  of  the  Sacred 
Language,"  trace  their  mother  tongue  to  the  mound  builders  of  Cahokia 
around  A.D.  700. 

So  although  every  Wisconsin  tribe  has  some  form  of  language  program, 
teachers  remain  unsure  of  the  best  way  to  revitalize  the  languages.  Though 
the  ILI  lists  Ojibwe  speakers  in  Wisconsin,  North  Dakota  and  Montana  as 
being  among  the  most  numerous  of  any  tribe,  Gokee  says:  "For  Ojibwe,  the 
number  of  adults  who  have  successfully  acquired  the  language  to  a more 
advanced  degree  are  relatively  few,  despite  the  fact  you've  had  classroom 
instruction  from  K-12  in  tribal  schools."  Gokee  believes  total  immersion 
in  the  language  would  be  the  best  approach. 

So  tribes  seek  new  ways  to  save  their  languages.  Last  November,  the  Ho- 
Chunk  had  their  first-ever  language  conference,  identifying  more  native 
speakers  and  exploring  new  teaching  methods. 

The  tribe  now  has  19  language  instructors  in  the  field  offering  186 
hours  of  instruction  a week  in  schools,  community  centers  and  office 
complexes.  The  Ho-Chunk  also  have  held  "immersion  experiences"  at  the 
tribe's  ranch  in  Tomah,  where  no  English  is  spoken.  Language  programs  at 
Head  Start  centers  are  "catching  the  little  ones  when  they're  so  bright, 
they  don't  realize  what  we're  doing,"  Lonetree  chuckles. 

In  Milwaukee,  the  Indian  Community  School  hopes  to  expand  its  ranks  of 
teachers  for  several  Wisconsin  tribal  languages,  according  to  Diane  Amour, 
a school  board  member  and  coordinator  of  American  Indian  Student  Services 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin-Milwaukee.  Amour  herself  holds  an  informal 
Ojibwe  "language  table"  weekly  at  her  home,  as  a group  of  about  12  people 
pick  up  the  language  from  each  other. 

She  also  exchanges  an  e-mail  "Ojibwe  Word  of  the  Day"  with  friends. 

"It's  a small  beginning,"  Amour  says.  But  each  day  brings  more  of  the 
ancient  words  back  to  life. 

"Gego  baabitoosiidaa  ji  waabang;  giikino ' amawaadaanig  aabinoojiiyag 
nongom. " 

"Let's  not  wait  for  tomorrow;  let's  teach  our  children  today." 

- Ojibwe  speaker  Andrew  Gokee 

Bernard  Perley,  assistant  professor  in  anthropology,  arrived  in 
Milwaukee  last  August  to  put  UWM  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight  to  save 
native  Wisconsin  languages. 

Perley  speaks  Maliseet,  a tribal  language  learned  in  his  home  of  New 
Brunswick,  Canada.  He  earned  his  Harvard  doctorate  studying  the  causes  of 
language  deaths.  Now  he  is  working  to  develop  a native  language  resource 
center  at  UWM. 

"We're  in  the  initial  stages.  What  we're  trying  to  do  more  than  anything 
is  reach  those  involved  in  language  programs  and  find  out  how  best  the 
university  can  establish  rapport  with  them.  Ideally  what  I'd  love  to  see 
happen  is  provide  communities  with  a recourse  to  videotapes  or  audio  tape 
activities,  whether  it's  storytelling  or  dialogue  or  just  conversations  to 
help  student  produce  grammars,  lexicons." 

Nationally,  other  tools  have  been  brought  into  play.  Studi  notes  that 
some  tribes  are  using  pop  culture  techniques  from  radio  to  rap  music  to 
captivate  young  people  with  the  magic  of  their  own  languages. 

Local  speakers  hope  this  good  medicine  is  working  and  that  the  sound  of 


the  elder  tongues  will  grow  in  the  land  again.  As  Deb  Ushakow  strives  to 
learn  Oneida,  her  son  David,  age  12,  has  also  taken  lessons  in  the 
language  and  seeks  to  know  more.  Says  David:  "It's  cool.  It's  hard.  It's 
nothing  like  English.  But  it  helps  me  understand  the  Oneida  heritage.  They 
never  said  'Goodbye.'  They  always  say:  'So  long.'  " 

Speakers  of  the  native  languages,  keepers  of  the  ancient  words,  hope  the 
last  goodbye  to  their  tongues  may  never  have  to  be  said. 
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Tribal-governance  bill  to  be  introduced  in  Senate 
By  Jodi  Rave  Lee,  Lincoln  Journal  Star 
February  27,  2003 

WASHINGTON  - Sen.  Daniel  Inouye  said  Tuesday  that  a bill  would  be 
introduced  before  the  Senate  as  early  as  next  week  to  better  protect 
tribes'  right  to  self-governance. 

"This  bill  will  reaffirm  the  sovereign  nature  of  tribes  and  will  allow 
tribes  jurisdiction  over  criminal  and  civil  cases  and  laws,"  Inouye,  D- 
Hawaii,  said  in  a news  release,  adding  that  it  could  take  several  years  to 
get  the  proposed  law  passed. 

He  made  the  announcement  during  the  midwinter  conference  of  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians  this  week  in  Washington. 

Law  enforcement  in  Indian  Country  has  long  been  a complicated  patchwork 
of  federal,  state,  county  and  tribal  jurisdictions  where  it  is  not  always 
clear  who  can  enforce  the  law. 

The  bill  is  also  aimed  at  circumventing  recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
decisions  that  experts  say  have  undermined  tribal  sovereignty,  a tribe's 
right  to  govern  its  land  and  people. 

"We  are  deeply  concerned  about  recent  Supreme  Court  decisions  which  have 
clouded  these  historical  relationships  and  blurred  the  lines  of 
jurisdiction  at  the  borders  between  the  state  and  tribal  lands,"  Tex  Hall, 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians  president,  said. 

The  bill  offers  hope  of  easing  jurisdictional  disputes.  Hall  said. 

"This  is  a great  moment  for  American  Indian  nations,"  Hall  said.  "The 
NCAI  has  been  calling  upon  Congress  and  the  president  to  work  with  us  to 
develop  legislation  over  the  past  year." 

Contact  Jodi  Rave  Lee  at  (402)  473-7240  or  j rave(3journalstar . com 
Copyright  c.  2003  the  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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Tribes  praise  proposal  to  overturn  court  ruling 

By  ADAM  ASHTON 

STEPHENS  WASHINGTON  BUREAU 

February  25,  2003 

WASHINGTON  - Sen.  Daniel  Inouye,  D-Hawaii,  said  Monday  he  plans  to 


introduce  a bill  this  week  that  would  overturn  Nevada  v.  Hicks,  a 
2-year-old  Supreme  Court  ruling  that  Indian  tribes  say  has  diminished 
their  sovereignty. 

Inouye,  an  influential  voice  in  Congress  on  American  Indian  matters, 
said  the  bill  would  allow  tribal  courts  to  prosecute  non-Indians, 
including  state  officials. 

That  matter  was  a key  issue  in  the  2001  case  that  involved  the  Fallon 
Paiute-Shoshone  tribe  of  Nevada.  The  court  ruled  9-0  against  the  tribe. 

Speaking  to  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  Inouye  said  state 
laws  should  not  inhibit  the  authority  of  tribal  governments. 

"If  we  get  this  passed,  and  that  should  be  our  goal,  then  you  can  throw 
Nevada  versus  Hicks  out  of  the  window,"  Inouye  said.  His  pledge  triggered 
a standing  ovation  in  a crowded  ballroom  at  the  Washington  hotel  where 
American  Indians  gathered  for  their  annual  conference. 

Inouye' s promise  is  one  part  of  a plan  being  devised  by  tribal  leaders 
and  allies  in  response  to  the  Hicks  case  and  other  lawsuits  that  have 
eroded  tribal  sovereignty  in  recent  years. 

"It  may  take  many  years  but  we  are  fighting  back,"  said  association 
president  Tex  Hall. 

Inouye  said  his  bill  also  would  require  the  Department  of  Homeland 
Security  to  consider  tribes  equal  to  states  in  weighing  requests  for 
grants.  Inouye  said  American  Indians  are  responsible  for  protecting  the 
260  miles  of  Indian  country  that  border  Canada  or  Mexico. 

Presently,  tribes  are  treated  as  local  governments  and  must  lobby  their 
states  for  a portion  of  the  security  funds,  said  Jacqueline  Johnson, 

NCAI's  executive  director. 
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Some  Celebrate,  Others  Decry  Oneida  Gift  to  HLS 
By  ALEXANDER  J.  BLENKINSOPP 
Crimson  Staff  Writer 
February  28,  2003 

A $3  million  donation  by  the  Oneida  Indian  Nation  last  month  will  likely 
boost  Harvard  Law  School's  status  as  a leader  in  Native  American  law. 

But  the  gift  is  also  drawing  the  fire  of  some  of  the  tribe's  members  who 
say  the  nation's  head  did  not  clear  the  donation  with  the  tribe. 

The  donation  will  fund  the  Oneida  Indian  Nation  professorship  of  law  and, 
in  the  meantime,  sponsor  visiting  professors  whose  chairs  will  bear  the 
nation's  name. 

Robert  A.  Williams,  a professor  at  the  University  of  Arizona's  James  E. 
Rogers  College  of  Law,  has  been  named  the  first  of  these  visiting 
professors . 

Williams,  who  has  taught  a course  in  Indian  law  at  Harvard  Law  School 
(HLS)  during  each  winter  since  1999,  called  the  honor  "the  most 
significant  professional  recognition"  he's  received. 

"It  was  a wonderful  surprise,"  he  said  of  the  Oneidas'  gift.  "It  makes 
sure  that  Indian  law  will  be  taught  on  a continuous  basis." 

Ray  Halbritter,  an  alumnus  of  HLS  and  the  Oneida  representative  who 
helped  put  the  gift  in  place,  also  said  he  feels  the  endowment  will 
strengthen  the  study  of  American  Indian  law  at  the  school. 

"We  are  confident  that  the  kind  of  scholarship  for  which  the  Law  School 
is  known  worldwide  will  help  create  a better  understanding  of  the  complex 
legal  issues  faced  by  all  American  Indians  today  and  in  the  future," 
Halbritter  said  in  a written  statement  at  the  time  of  last  month's 


announcement . 

"We  don't  want  to  leave  any  field  of  legal  study  uncovered/'  said  HLS 
spokesperson  Michael  A.  Armini.  "It's  an  area  where  we're  already  ahead  of 
almost  every  other  law  school." 

But  Halbritter's  role  in  the  donation  has  drawn  criticism  from  some. 

Halbritter  heads  Oneida  Indian  Nation-the  tribal  organization  formally 
recognized  by  the  federal  government-and  is  chief  executive  officer  of  the 
nation's  business  enterprises. 

Halbritter  established  the  Turning  Stone  Casino  Resort  in  New  York, 
which  is  now  a multimillion-dollar  source  of  income  for  the  nation,  and  is 
credited  with  implementing  health  and  education  programs  for  its  people. 

But  some  claim  that  Halbritter  should  not  be  recognized  as  leader  of  the 
Oneidas,  and  that  he  has  inappropriately  exercised  his  power,  both  in  the 
past  and  with  this  donation. 

"That  donation  that  Harvard  got,  that  wasn't  approved  by  the  Oneida 
people,"  said  Vicky  Schenandoah,  a member  of  the  Wolf  Clan  of  the  Oneidas 
who  said  Halbritter  is  her  first  cousin. 

Schenandoah  and  others  in  the  tribe  say  that  Halbritter  fails  to 
represent  traditional  Oneida  values  and  accuse  him  of  using  strong-arm 
tactics  to  quiet  opposition. 

"He  said  about  the  traditional  Oneida  people  that  they  offer  nothing," 
Schenandoah  said. 

In  May  1995,  several  dozen  Oneidas  participated  in  a "March  for 
Democracy"  to  demand  greater  representation  in  tribal  government. 

Several  opponents  of  Halbritter  said  steps  had  been  taken  to  remove  him 
from  power. 

But  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  a department  in  the  United  States 
federal  government,  continues  to  recognize  Halbritter  as  head  of  the 
Oneidas . 

Schenandoah  said  her  sister's  non-tribal,  privately-owned  house  was  torn 
down  on  Halbritter's  order  because  of  the  opposition  they  posed  to  the 
tribal  leader. 

Halbritter  was  unavailable  for  comment,  but  Mark  Emery,  a spokesperson 
for  the  Oneida  Indian  Nation,  said  the  houses  of  about  a dozen  Oneidas 
were  torn  down  for  safety  reasons. 

"It  was  just  unsafe,"  Emery  said.  They  were  "living  in  pretty  awful 
conditions . " 

Halbritter  was  democratically  elected,  Emery  said,  and  "every  government 
has  some  people  that  are  not  happy  with  what  the  government  is  doing." 

Armini,  the  HLS  spokesperson,  had  no  comment  on  the  opposition  to 
Halbritter. 

To  the  visiting  professor,  Williams,  the  opposition  to  Halbritter 
represents  a political  squabble,  not  a response  to  injustice. 

"Tribal  people  play  politics  for  keeps,"  Williams  said.  "That's  the 
nature  of  democratic  politics." 

And  of  the  nation's  decision  to  donate  to  Harvard,  Williams  said:  "The 
Oneidas  are  quite  able  and  brilliant  entrepreneurs." 

Staff  writer  Alexander  3.  Blenkinsopp  can  be  reached  at 
blenkins@fas . harvard . edu . 
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"RE : Kuiu  Thlingit  Motion  for  Alternative  Sentencing"  

Date:  Fri,  February  28,  2003  1:13  am 
From:  "Rudy  lames"  <wolfhouse@earthlink. net> 

Sub j : Kuiu  Thlingit  Motion  for  Alternative  Sentencing 

Dear  Friends  and  Colleagues, 

Fax  # 907-225-7849 
And  to  the 

Kuiu  Thlingit  Nation  Tribal  Court 
Fax  # 907-247-2058 

Today,  the  Kuiu  Thlingit  of  Alaska  Tribal  Court  filed  the  attached  Motion 
to  Intervene  for  Alternative  Sentencing  in  the  Superior  Court  of  the  State 


of  Alaska,  First  Judicial  District  at  Ketchikan  on  behalf  of  one  of  our 
Tribal  youth,  Anthony  P.  Charles.  The  issue  involves  a conflict  between  to 
two  Indigenous  brothers,  therefore  clearly  falling  within  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Tribe. 

We  are  hoping  that  you  will  fax  a letter  of  support  as  soon  as  possible 
to:  Judge  Trevor  Stephens  Superior  Court  of  the  State  of  Alaska  First 
Dudicial  District  at  Ketchikan 
Kindest  Regards, 

Hgaish  Gay,  Kuiu  Tribal  Court  Administrator 


IN  THE  SUPERIOR  COURT  OF  THE  STATE  OF  ALASKA 
FIRST  DUDICIAL  DISTRICT  AT  KETCHIKAN 

Regarding: 

Anthony  P.  Charles 

Kuiu  Kwaan  Tribal  Member  Tribal  Court 
Case  No.  CR  03-0219DV 
Defendant, 
and 

his  prosecution  by  the  state  of  Alaska 
Plaintiff. 

Case  No:  IKE  501-1488CR 
Motion  to  Intervene  and  Assume 
Jurisdiction  For  Alternative 
Sentencing 

MOTION 

NOW  COME  THE  KUIU  KWAAN  TRADITIONAL  TRIBAL  COURT  of  the  Region  of  Alaska 
and  moves  to  intervene  in  the  above  numbered  cause  and  respectfully  shows 
the  Superior  Court  as  follows: 

BACKGROUND 

1.  The  Kuiu  Kwaan  Tribal  Court  is  a duly  constituted  Tribal  Court  of  the 
Kuiu  Thlingit  Nation.  Background  and  credentials  are  more  particularly 
set  out  and  described  in  Exhibits  1,  a Declaration  by  the  Tribal  Court 
Administrator  and  the  Exhibit  2,  the  Declaration  signed  by 
ThlauGooYailthThlee  aka  Rudy  A1  Dames,  Kuiu  Spokesman,  attached  hereto 
and  made  a part  hereof. 

2.  Following  a convening  of  the  Tribal  Court  in  emergency  session  on 
February  21,  2003  (with  the  permission  of  the  host  tribe)  Anthony  P. 
Charles  invoked  his  right  before  a panel  of  five  judges  to  come  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  his  Thlingit  Nation  pursuant  to  Traditional  Tribal  Law 
and  the  Constitution  of  the  Kuiu  Kwaan. 

3.  The  Kuiu  Thlingit  Nation  Traditional  Tribal  Court  granted  his  motion 
and  formally  assumed  Jurisdiction  over  Anthony  P.  Charles  for  the  purpose 
of  applying  Traditional  Tribal  Law  to  resolution  of  a case  involving  two 
Kuiu  Tribal  Members  (who  are  Indian  Persons  for  purposes  of  certain 
provisions  of  United  States  statute  and  case  law)  per  Tribal  Court  Order 
dated,  stamped  and  filed  February  24,  2003.  (Certified  copies  attached  as 
Exhibits  3 Order  and  4 Motion) 

JURISDICTION  AND  PURPOSE  OF  ACTION  FILED  BY  THE  TRIBAL  COURT 

4.  Anthony  Charles  voluntarily  submitted  to  the  jurisdiction  of  his  Tribe 
and  is  prepared  to  remain  in  custody  of  Tribal  personnel  pending 
Alternative  Sentencing,  which  will  include  punishment,  rehabilitation  and 
restoration  of  balance  as  prescribed  by  Traditional  Tribal  Law.  Under 
Thlingit  Law  Anthony  Charles  at  the  age  of  nineteen  is  considered  a minor. 

5.  It  is  not  the  express  and  voluntary  agreement  of  the  defendant  to 
subject  himself  to  the  authority  of  the  Tribal  Court  that  confers  the 
Tribal  Court  authority  over  the  defendant.  It  is  his  birth  and  continuing 
membership  in  the  Tribe,  which  are  the  grounds  for  jurisdiction.  As  a 
member  of  the  duly  constituted  Kuiu  Thlingit  Nation  he  is  subject  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Tribe  wherever  he  may  reside.  The  jurisdiction  over 
the  defendant  by  the  Kuiu  Kwaan  Tribal  Court  is  grounded  on  lineage. 


Thlingit  Law  and  Custom,  which  have  been  exercised  since  time  immemorial. 

6.  The  defendant  in  this  case  is  a young  member  of  a Thlingit  Nation.  It 
is  in  the  furtherance  of  justice  and  advancement  of  equity  that  the 
punishment  and  cleansing  of  this  youth  be  dealt  with  in  an  appropriate 
and  culturally  relevant  manner.  Disastrous  results  follow  imprisonment  of 
Native  Youth  including  forcible  rape  by  other  inmates,  increased  levels 
of  anger  and  hostility,  loss  of  identity  and  self-concept,  feelings  of 
helplessness  and  alienation,  cultural  drift,  depression  and  eventual 
suicide.  Certain  youth  of  Native  Alaskan  Nations  have  had  a suicide  rate 
twenty-six  times  the  national  average. 

7.  Luana  Ross  Inventing  the  Savage  writes,  "Native  Americans  disappear 
into  Euro-American  institutions  of  confinement  at  alarming  rates."  In  her 
book,  she  demonstrates  how  race/ethnicity  contribute  to  the  criminalizing 
of  various  behaviors  and  subsequent  incarceration  rates.  Experiences  of 
white  persons  in  the  same  prisons  underline  the  significant  role  of  race 
in  determining  experiences  within  the  criminal  justice  system. 

8.  The  Kuiu  Kwaan  Constitution  at  Section  4,  Article  7 states:  "All 
citizens  of  the  Kuiu  Thlingit  Nation  shall  be  free  from  torture,  cruel, 
inhuman  or  degrading  treatment  or  punishment.  Any  infliction  of 
punishment  for  crimes  worthy  of  the  same  will  be  administered  by  his/her 
Traditional  Tribal  Nation  under  the  terms  of  the  Traditional  Tribal  Law." 

9.  Due  Process  for  all  parties  is  guaranteed  under  Traditional  Tribal  Law 
and  pursuant  to  the  Kuiu  Kwaan  Constitution. 

10.  The  interests  of  the  Tribe,  the  interests  of  the  state  of  Alaska,  the 
interests  of  public  health  and  safety  and  the  rights  of  the  defendant  are 
equally  important,  and  through  a consideration  of  which  that  justice  will 
be  served  at  no  cost  to  the  state. 

11.  The  Kuiu  Kwaan  Tribal  Court  respectfully  requests  the  Honorable 
Superior  Court  at  Ketchikan  Alaska  to  release  Anthony  P.  Charles  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Traditional  Tribal  Court  with  the  intent  to  further 
explore  the  issues  involved  in  this  case  following  procedures  and 
protocols  inherent  in  Traditional  Tribal  Law.  The  intent  is  not  to 
sidestep  state  interests  in  this  case,  but  rather  employ  procedures 
available  under  Traditional  Tribal  Law  to  deal  with  the  root  causes  of 
the  incident  that  precipitated  the  involvement  of  agents  and  assigns  from 
the  state  of  Alaska  non-Native  community  in  a meaningful  and  culturally 
relevant  manner. 

12.  A fact  that  is  case  specific  in  this  instance  is  that  it  involves  two 
Kuiu  Kwaan  Tribal  members  who  are  brothers  and  both  members  of  the  Eagle 
Moiety,  Kaagwaantaan,  Gutch  Hit  (Wolf  House) . They  are  also  both  direct 
descendants  of  DahkGhaGutch,  a previous  Head  Man  during  the  early  and 
middle  part  of  the  20th  Century  of  the  Kuiu  Kwaan 

TIMELINESS 

13.  Linder  Traditional  Tribal  Law  there  is  no  statute  of  limitations.  The 
Kuiu  Kwaan  have  the  right  to  intervene  in  a case  at  any  time  during  the 
proceedings . 

14.  The  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act  25  U.S.C.  1911  et  seq.  (ICWA)  is  a 
minimum  standard  according  to  drafters  of  the  legislation.  The  intent  is 
primarily  to  give  a mechanism  through  which  state  agents  and  agencies  can 
do  the  "right  thing"  and  protect  the  interests  of  tribes  in  their 
children  and  handle  their  own  children  in  a tribal  way.  Linder  ICWA  tribes 
are  recognized  as  having  the  right  to  intervene  at  any  stage  in  the 
process  to  prevent  manifest  injustice  and  take  care  of  their  most 
precious  resource,  their  children  in  a culturally  relevant  tribal  way. 
Courts  have  the  ability  to  go  beyond  ICWA  in  favor  of  tribes  and  have 
often  done  so  in  the  interest  of  justice. 

LINE  OF  REASONING 

15.  The  United  States  Constitution,  Article  I,  Section  8,  Powers  of 
Congress  Commerce  Clause  specifically  places  the  Indigenous  Naive 
American  Nations  and  their  Peoples  in  the  category  of  foreign  nations.  A 
Government-to-Government  Relationship  exists  between  the  Indigenous 
Nations  and  the  United  States  Government.  The  Constitution,  the  supreme 
law  of  the  land,  protects  the  status  and  Sovereignty  of  Natives.  House 


and  Senate  Joint  Resolution  76  reaffirmed  this. 

16.  The  Kuiu  Tribal  Court  respectfully  points  out  to  the  Honorable  Court 
that  no  authorities  have  cited  any  precedence,  authority,  statute  or  case, 
or  other  legal  grounds,  which  would  preclude  release  to  the  Kuiu  Tribal 
Court.  Tribes,  which  uphold  and  practice  Tribal  Law,  Custom  and  Tradition 
often  have  laws  that  are  different  than  laws  and  customs  of  the  United 
States  of  America. 

17.  We  cite  Sperry  Oil  and  Gas  vs.  Chisholm  (264  U.S.  488),  68  L.Ed.  03, 
44  S.Ct  372,  it  was  found  "...nor  can  the  State  courts  assume 
jurisdiction  in  a controversy  involving  Indians." 

18.  Ada  E.  Deer,  Assistant  Secretary,  Indian  Affairs,  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Interior  stated  in  a Dune  23,  1994  memorandum:  "Tribes,  as  sovereigns, 
are  not  subject  to  State  jurisdiction,  are  not  subordinate  to  State 
Governments,  and  should  not  be  dealt  with  through  Federal/State  processes 
and  arrangements  designed  to  serve  the  interests  of  the  general  public..." 

19.  Policies  of  many  states  of  the  Union  recognize  that  it  is  in  the 
interest  of  the  States  and  their  citizens  that  Indian  culture  and  the 
integrity  of  Tribes  can  best  be  preserved  and  maintained  by  the  Tribes 
themselves.  This  is  of  genuine  concern  and  is  reflected  by  the 
cooperation  with  Indian  Tribes  evinced  in  the  Indian  Tribal  Justice  Act, 

25  USC,  which  states  in  part: 

SEC. 2.  FINDINGS:  "The  Congress  Finds  and  Declares  that-- 

(1)  there  is  a government-to-government  relationship  between  the  United 
States  and  each  Indian  tribe; 

(2)  the  United  States  has  a trust  responsibility  to  each  tribal 
government  that  includes  the  protection  of  the  sovereignty  of  each  tribal 
government; 

(3)  Congress,  through  statutes,  treaties,  and  the  exercise  of 
administrative  authorities,  has  recognized  the  self-determination,  self- 
reliance,  and  inherent  sovereignty  of  Indian  tribes; 

(4)  Indian  tribes  possess  the  inherent  authority  to  establish  their  own 
form  of  government,  including  tribal  justice  systems; 

(5)  tribal  justice  systems  are  an  essential  part  of  tribal  governments 
and  serve  as  important  forums  for  ensuring  public  health  and  safety  and 
the  political  integrity  of  tribal  governments; 

(6)  Congress  and  the  Federal  Courts  have  repeatedly  recognized  tribal 
justice  systems  as  the  appropriate  forums  for  the  adjudication  of 
disputes  affecting  personal  and  property  rights; 

(7)  traditional  tribal  justice  practices  are  essential  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  culture  and  identity  of  Indian  tribes  and  to  the  goals  of  this 
act; " 

20.  Tribes,  which  uphold  and  practice  Tribal  Law,  Custom  and  Tradition 
often  have  laws  that  are  different  than  laws  and  customs  of  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  Kuiu  Kwaan  of  Alaska  successfully  argued  Personal 
Jurisdiction  in  a criminal  case  in  which  two  Thlingit  youth  harmed  a 
white  man  in  Washington  state.  State  of  Washington  vs.  Guthrie,  1994.  The 
Kuiu  Tribal  Court  successfully  argued  that  Petitioners  were  subject  to 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Tribe  under  Thlingit  Law  wherever  they  may  reside. 
The  youth  were  remanded  to  custody  of  the  Kuiu  Kwaan  and  placed  in 
banishment  for  a period  of  time,  with  excellent  results.  One  youth  resides 
on  a reservation  in  Washington  state,  is  gainfully  employed  and  pursuing 
further  education.  The  other  youth  resides  in  Juneau  working  two  jobs, 

one  of  which  is  youth  counseling.  The  victim  in  this  case  initially 
received  $5,000  restitution  and  continues  to  receive  certain  payments. 

The  case  remains  open  in  Tribal  Way  until  all  obligations  are  met. 

21.  Many  states  of  the  United  States  have  specific  provisions  which  allow 
them  to  recognize  Foreign  Law,  "The  laws  of  a foreign  country,  or  of  a 
sister  state.  In  conflicts  of  law,  the  legal  principles  of  jurisprudence 
which  are  part  of  the  law  of  a sister  state  or  nation.  Many  states  have 
foreign  law  provisions  in  their  legal  codes  that  defer  to  foreign  law  to 
prevent  'manifest  injustice.'  Black's  Law. 

22.  When  there  is  a Conflict  of  Law  court  can  decides  which  law  or  system 
should  govern  in  a particular  case.  We  quote  Blacks  Law: 

"Inconsistency  or  difference  between  the  laws  of  different  states  or 


countries,  arising  in  the  case  of  persons  who  have  acquired  rights  (such 
as  Indians),  incurred  obligations,  injuries  or  damages  or  made  contracts 
within  the  territory  of  two  or  more  jurisdictions.  Hence,  that  branch  of 
jurisprudence  arising  from  the  diversity  of  the  laws  of  different  nations, 
states  or  jurisdictions,  in  their  application  to  rights  and  remedies, 
which  reconciles  the  inconsistency,  or  decides  which  law  or  system  is  to 
govern  in  the  particular  case,  or  settles  the  degree  of  force  to  be 
accorded  to  the  law  of  another  jurisdiction." 

23.  Recognizing  the  benefits  of  Indian  Tribes  handling  criminal  offenses 
through  their  tribal  court  systems.  Attorney  General  lanet  Reno  issued  a 
Press  Release  December  2,  1995: 

"AG  lanet  Reno  calls  Tribal  Courts  'Vital'  at  Historic  Tribal  Court 
Symposium  with  Northeastern  Tribal  Nations.  Developing  procedures  to 
recognize  tribal  court  orders  such  as  child  support  and  protective  orders 
against  violence  on  Indian  women  was  one  of  the  goals  of  the  Tribal  Court 
Symposium.  Tribal  self-government  - and  its  backbone,  the  tribal  court 
system  - has  gained  national  recognition  in  the  last  30  years.  Now,  in 
addition  to  the  core  tribal  court  caseload  involving  criminal  offenses  by 
Indians,  tribal  courts  increasingly  are  being  called  upon  to  decide 
domestic,  commercial  and  other  civil  cases  between  Indians  and  non- 
Indians  in  Indian  country.  Building  upon  President  Clinton's  April  29, 
1994,  memorandum  concerning  'Government-to-Government  relations  with 
Native  American  Tribal  Governments, ' the  Attorney  General  reaffirmed  the 
Dustice  Department's  Indian  policy  to  support  and  strengthen  tribal  self- 
government."  (Emphasis  added) 

24.  The  Native  Village  of  Venetie  I.R.A.  Council  vs.  Alaska  case  directly 
addresses  the  ability  of  tribes  to  exercise  dominion  over  their  members 
and  the  need  to  interpret  statutes  passed  for  the  benefit  of  Indigenous 
Peoples  to  be  interpreted  in  their  favor:  "8.  Indians  6(2).  In 
interpreting  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act,  Congress  can  be  presumed  to  know 
that  statutes  passed  for  benefit  of  Indian  tribes  will  be  liberally 
construed  in  favor  of  tribes.  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act  of  1978,  S.  2-403, 
25  U.S.C.A.  S 1901-1963.  13.  Indians  32(1).  Indian  tribe  need  not  wait  for 
affirmative  grant  of  authority  from  Congress  in  order  to  exercise 
dominion  over  its  members.  14.  Indians  2.  Indian  groups  to  be  recognized 
as  sovereign  should  be  those  entities,  which  historically  acted  as  bodies 
politic,  particularly  before  their  subjugation  by  nonnatives.  Section  C. 
Alaska  errs,  however,  in  seeking  to  impose  upon  Indian  law  doctrines  from 
other  fields  of  law.  Because  of  the  unique  legal  status  of  Indians  in 
American  jurisprudence,  legal  doctrines  often  must  be  viewed  from  a 
different  perspective  from  that  which  would  obtain  in  other  areas  of  law. 
See,  e.g.j  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe  v.  Bracker,  448  U.S.  136,  143  100 
S.Ct  2578,  2583,  65  L.Ed.2d  665  (1980)  Statutes  are  to  be  construed 
liberally  in  favor  of  the  Indians;  ambiguous  provisions  are  to  be 
interpreted  to  the  Indians'  benefit.  Blackfeet  Tribe,  471  U.S.  at  766, 

105  S.Ct.  at  2403."  (Emphasis  added.) 

INTERNATIONAL  COVENANTS  AND  ACCORDS 

25.  Special  measures  and  special  rights  of  tribes  as  indigenous  peoples, 
minorities  and  ethnic  minorities  are  embodied  in  and  mandated  by 
international  law.  United  Nations  covenants,  agreements  and  accords.  The 
right  to  remedy  under  international  law  includes  reparation  for  current 
and  past  damages.  In  international  law,  the  right  to  remedy  is  well 
established.  Special  measures  and  special  rights  of  tribes  as  indigenous 
peoples,  minorities  and  ethnic  minorities  are  embodied  in  and  mandated  by 
international  law.  United  Nations  covenants,  agreements  and  accords.  The 
right  to  remedy  under  international  law  includes  reparation  for  current 
and  past  damages.  In  international  law,  the  right  to  remedy  is  well 
established . 

26.  Dr.  Y.N.  Kly,  Director  of  the  International  Human  Rights  Association 
of  American  Minorities  (IHRAAM)  Specialist  in  International  Human  Rights 
Law,  states,  "failure  to  provide  priority  rights  or  what  is  called 
Special  Measures  in  International  Law  to  the  Indian  Nations,  leading  to 
their  extinction  would  be  a grave  violation  of  International  Criminal  Law, 
particularly  as  it  relates  to  the  Genocide  Convention,  to  which  the  US  is 


also  a party.  On  all  occasions  the  majority  decision  called  for  non- 
discrimination to  include  the  requirement  of  special  measures,  special 
rights  and  self-determination  in  situations  where  they  were  warranted." 
(Emphasis  added.) 

27.  The  United  Nations  International  Covenant  on  Economic,  Social  and 
Cultural  Rights  and  the  International  Covenant  on  Civil  and  Political 
Rights  (to  which  the  United  States  is  signatory)  are  legally  binding 
human  rights  agreements.  Both  were  adopted  in  1966  and  entered  into  force 
10  years  later,  making  many  of  the  provisions  of  the  Universal 
Declaration  of  Human  Rights  effectively  binding.  Conventions  include  the 
Convention  on  the  Prevention  and  Punishment  of  the  Crime  of  Genocide 
(entered  into  force  in  1951)  and  is  codified  under  United  States  Public 
Law  100-606;  the  Declaration  on  the  Protection  of  all  Persons  from  Being 
Subjected  to  Torture  and  Other  Cruel,  Inhuman  or  Degrading  Treatment  or 
Punishment,  the  Code  of  Conduct  for  Law  Enforcement  Officials,  the 
Principles  of  Medical  Ethics  Relevant  to  the  Role  of  Health  Personnel, 
particularly  Physicians,  in  the  Protection  of  Prisoners  and  Detainees 
against  Torture  and  Other  Cruel,  Inhuman  or  Degrading  Treatment  or 
Punishment,  the  United  Nations  Standard  Minimum  Rules  for  the 
Administration  of  luvenile  Justice  (The  Beijing  Rules);  and  the 
Convention  on  the  Rights  of  the  Child  (entered  into  force  in  1990)  to  name 
a few.  (Emphasis  added.) 

ALTERNATIVE  SENTENCING  PLAN 

28.  The  Honorable  Court  has  the  power  to  provide  not  only  an  appropriate, 
but  also  the  most  appropriate  method  of  resolution.  Punishment  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  Alaska  will  possibly  incarcerate  the  defendant  for  a 
period  of  time,  at  the  expense  of  the  citizens  of  the  State  of  Alaska, 
but  it  will  not  serve  to  renew,  redeem  or  rehabilitate  the  defendant. 

29.  A jurisdictional  directive  in  favor  of  Alternative  Sentencing  for  the 
defendant  has  the  potential  to  expand  the  way  punishment  and 
rehabilitation  is  approached.  The  Tribal  Court  has  thousands  of  years  of 
training  and  experience  to  draw  upon  which  the  Tribe  is  willing  to  share 
with  the  community.  Starting  with  the  defendant  in  this  case,  we  can 
continue  to  open  the  doors  of  understanding. 

30.  When  cases  are  alternatively  placed  with  the  Tribal  Court,  the 
interest  of  the  states  are  protected,  the  interest  of  the  Kuiu  Tribe  is 
protected,  the  interest  of  society  is  protected,  the  punishment  of  the 
defendant  and  the  social  renewal  happens  in  a culturally  relevant  manner, 
rehabilitating  defendants  at  no  cost  to  the  states. 

31.  The  Kuiu  Thlingit  Nation  Traditional  Tribal  Court  shall  work  in  the 
furtherance  of  justice  and  is  prepared  to  assume  custody  of  the  defendant 
for  a specified  period  of  time  to  be  determined  by  the  Superior  Court  of 
the  State  of  Alaska  and  the  Traditional  Tribal  Court. 

32.  The  release  of  Anthony  Charles  to  the  Kuiu  Tribe  as  an  Alternative 
Sentence  would  in  essence  be  a compact  or  other  constructive  agreement, 
in  which  the  Kuiu  Tribe  would  work  with  the  superior  court  and  respect 
the  process,  which  has  already  proceeded.  An  agreement  such  as  this,  as 
demonstrated  above,  is  consistent  with  the  policies  of  many  of  the  States 
of  the  United  States  of  America  with  regard  to  members  of  Indian  Tribes. 

33.  Whenever  Alternative  Sentencing  is  chosen  the  goal  is  a social 
healing  process  so  that  defendants  may  become  responsible  members  of  the 
Tribe.  It  has  been  ever  thus.  Three  events  follow  under  supervision  by 
appropriate  designated  individuals  under  the  direction  and  guidance  of 
the  Tribal  Court: 

a.  Appropriate  Punishment/Restoration  of  Balance 

b.  Rehabilitation 

c.  Renewal  of  Defendants 

34.  The  Kuiu  Tribal  Court  suggests  the  following  Alternative  Sentencing 
plan : 

a.  Defendant  to  be  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  Kuiu  Tribal  Court; 

b.  certain  named  supervisory  custodians  to  be  duly  appointed; 

c.  custody,  punishment  and  rehabilitation  to  proceed  for  a specified 
period  of  time; 

d.  Defendant  to  be  placed  in  a non-urban  setting  on  private  land; 


defendant  to  be  engaged  in  constructive.  Tribal  Court  ordered  activities, 
assignments  and  projects; 

e.  Defendant  to  participate  fully  and  comply  fully  with  all  programs 
deemed  appropriate  by  the  Tribal  Court; 

f.  quarterly  reports  to  be  filed  with  the  Superior  Court  by  an  individual 
designated  by  the  Tribal  Court  (more  frequently  if  the  Honorable  Judge 
requests) . 

35.  On  behalf  of  the  Kuiu  Thlingit  Nation,  the  Tribal  Court  of  the  Kuiu 
Kwaan  respectfully  moves  that  the  Superior  Court  of  Alaska  at  Ketchikan 
impose  an  Alternative  Sentence  by  remanding  Anthony  P.  Charles  to  the 
custody  of  the  Kuiu  Tribal  Court. 

36.  The  Kuiu  Kwaan  Traditional  Tribal  Court  proposes  that  closure  to  this 
case  be  accomplished  by  a joint  session  of  the  Kuiu  Kwaan  Tribal  Court 
and  the  Superior  Court  of  Alaska  First  Judicial  District  of  Ketchikan 
after  the  Tribal  Court  determines  that  the  progress  of  the  Defendant 
warrants  the  same. 

DATED  THIS  27th  day  of  February,  2003 
Respectfully  Submitted, 


1.  The  Constitution  of  The  Kuiu  Thlingit  Nation  of  Alaska,  Section  4, 
Article  10,  Every  citizen  of  the  Kuiu  Thlingit  Nation  shall  possess  the 
right  to  invoke  the  judgment  of  the  Traditional  Tribal  Court. 

The  Constitution  of  The  Kuiu  Thlingit  Nation  of  Alaska,  Section  2 
Article  6,  "Under  Traditional  Tribal  Law,  the  Kuiu  Thlingit  Nation 
asserts  Personal  Jurisdiction  wherever  its  members  may  reside. 

Territorial  Jurisdiction  over  traditional  lands,  waters  and  resources  and 
Subject  Matter  Jurisdiction  over  issues  that  involve  Tribal  Members,  and 
Collective  Jurisdiction  over  property  and  issues  of  importance  to  the 
Kuiu  Nation.  It  is  an  individual's  birth  and  continuing  membership  in,  or 
adoption  into  the  Kuiu  Thlingit  Nation  that  confirms  Personal 
Jurisdiction  in  the  Tribe  over  matters  that  are  of  concern.  Jurisdiction 
in  all  matters  is  exercised  pursuant  to  lineage,  kinship,  adoption  and 
Traditional  Tribal  Law  and  Custom." 

Annual  Report  to  the  Legislature  1987,  prepared  by  the  Office  of 
Alcoholism  and  Drug  Abuse,  Department  of  Health  and  Social  Services, 

State  of  Alaska,  AK/DHSS  SOADA  88-1,  p.  4. 

2.  Ross,  Luana,  Inventing  the  Savage,  The  Social  Construction  of  Native 
American  Criminality,  1998,  University  of  Texas  Press. 

University  of  California  at  Davis  Professor  Emeritus  David  Risling, 

Hoopa  Elder  and  Pam  Pablo,  Pablo,  Montana. 

3.  To  regulate  commerce  with  foreign  nations,  and  among  the  several 
States,  and  with  the  Indian  tribes." 

A United  Nations  non-governmental  organization  with  Consultative 
(Roster)  Status. 
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New  membership  law  unveiled 
By:  Ross  Montour 
The  Eastern  Door 
February  21,  2003 

The  Mohawk  Council  of  Kahnawa:ke  has  unveiled  the  long-awaited  final 


draft  of  the  proposed  Kahnawa:ke  Membership  Law.  Copies  of  the  proposed 
law  are  being  distributed  to  the  community  today  at  the  Services  Complex 
and  at  next  Tuesday's  Community  Meeting. 

"Kahnawa:ke  has  taken  the  necessary  steps  to  undo  the  cultural  damage 
done  when  Canada  imposed  the  Indian  Act.  The  Kahnawarke  Membership  Law 
respects  the  community's  will  to  define  its  own  membership/'  Norton  stated 
at  a press  conference  yesterday. 

The  new  law  will  remove  the  controversial  blood  quantum  of  the  existing 
Kahnawa:ke  Mohawk  Law  concerning  Membership  enacted  in  1984.  According  to 
Norton,  that  law  could  best  be  described  as  "an  interim  measure  designed 
to  preserve  our  identity." 

"The  new  law  is  the  next  step,  one  that  has  been  arrived  at  through  the 
largest,  most  comprehensive  consultation  process  that  Kahnawa:ke  has  ever 
undertaken.  We  must  always  remember  that  the  Indian  Act  was  created  with 
the  express  intent  to  assimilate  Canada's  Native  population.  The 
Kahnawa:ke  Membership  Law  was  created  to  firmly  assert  our  desire  to 
preserve  and  enhance  the  unique  identity  given  to  us  by  the  Creator.  It 
better  reflects  the  true  nature  of  the  Kanien ' keha : ka  people  and  is  more 
inclusive  than  the  Indian  Act,"  Norton  said  of  the  nearly  six-year  process 
of  developing  the  new  law. 

Norton  credited  the  community  members  and,  in  particular  the  elders,  who 
stepped  forward  to  contribute  to  the  development  of  the  law.  "It's  more 
than  a law  - it's  about  who  we  are,"  he  emphasized. 

"We  must  remember  the  work  of  the  consultation  team  for  its  efforts  - 
the  task  force,  the  elders,  some  of  whom  have  since  passed  away.  We  take 
off  our  hats  to  them  and  share  in  the  joy  of  their  accomplishment,"  Norton 
said . 

MCK  Chief  Tiorahkwathe  Gilbert  said  he  was  fortunate  to  have  been  able 
to  work  with  the  elders  on  the  creation  of  the  new  law.  The  draft,  which 
has  already  been  before  the  Justice  Committee  for  recommendation,  will  now 
enter  a 30-day  period  designated  for  community  input. 

MCK  Chief  Mike  Delisle  Jr.  said  the  Justice  Committee  took  the  position 
it  was  there  to  rewrite  the  law.  Instead,  Delisle  explained,  there  were 
some  19  technical  points  highlighted  for  council's  consideration. 

Norton  said  the  new  law  will  be  implemented  as  soon  as  possible.  For  his 
part.  Delisle  said  there  was  a target  date  of  the  first  week  of  April  for 
enactment.  Full  implementation  will  take  considerably  longer  because  of 
the  need  to  set  up  the  Elders'  Council  which  will  play  a primary  role  in 
the  determination  of  membership  eligibility. 

The  law  is  comprehensive  and  far-reaching  and  most  certainly  demands  the 
close  attention  of  everyone  in  Kahnawake.  Norton  said  the  law  is  a major 
cornerstone  required  by  the  community  in  its  quest  for  autonomy  from  the 
Indian  Act  and  stated  the  next  major  thrust  by  the  MCK  will  be  to  wrest 
control  of  lands  from  the  hands  of  Indian  and  Northern  Affairs. 

Once  enacted,  those  presently  named  on  the  Mohawk  Registry  will 
automatically  be  moved  to  the  Kahnawa:ke  Kanien ' kehaka  Registry,  except 
where  a person  has  no  Indigenous  lineage.  Provision  has  been  made  for 
those  people  to  be  able  to  continue  residing  in  Kahnawarke,  provided  they 
meet  criteria  to  be  determined. 

The  new  law  makes  clear  that,  while  lineage  (three  great-grandparents) 
will  continue  to  be  a major  factor  in  the  conferring  of  membership,  it 
will  not  be  the  only  one.  Such  things  as  residency  and  commitment  to  the 
learning  of  Kanien 'ke: ha  will  also  play  key  roles.  There  is  even  a clause 
referring  to  possible  banishment  because  of  criminal  convictions. 

With  regard  to  those  people  currently  on  the  waiting  list  for  membership. 
Delisle  pointed  out  that  it  would  be  the  responsibility  of  the  Elders' 
Council,  once  it  has  been  formed,  to  decide  whether  to  accept  those 
applicants  under  the  current  process  or  whether  to  have  them  submit  under 
the  new  application  process.  "I  would  imagine  that,  for  those  people  who 
have  been  waiting  a long  time,  the  elders  would  move  in  the  most  efficient 
manner  possible,"  Delisle  commented. 

MCK  Chief  Arlene  Jacobs  said  she  is  very  happy  with  the  new  law  and 
added  that  she  had  every  confidence  the  community  will  respond  positively 
to  the  draft. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2000  The  Eastern  Door. 
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Kwe  Kwe,  hello 

Here  this  is  a piece  I recently  wrote  which  was  sent  to  Kahnawake's  Youth 
Magazine  Revolution.  Be  my  guest  and  pass  it  around,  I have  more  where 
this  came  from . . . 

Membership  Law  vs  Kanienkehaka  Law 

For  all  the  people  who  still  hold  allegiance  to  the  Haudenosaunee  Six 
Nations  Iroquois  Confederacy  I have  a few  comments  to  make  about  your 
existence. 

In  the  Feb  21st  issue  of  the  Eastern  Door  Mayor  Doe  Norton  states  the 
new  Membership  Law  is  "an  interim  measure  designed  to  preserve  our 
identity"  but  I must  ask  how. 

How  does  this  "New  Membership  Law"  preserve  Kanienkehaka  Identity  when 
clearly  the  Mohawk  Nation  and  Haudenosaunee  have  clearly  always  followed 
different  methods  such  as  a clan  system. 

How  does  a law  that  creates  a new  extension  of  assimilation,  preserve 
the  womens  place  in  Haudenosaunee  Society.  You  mean  to  tell  me  after  6 
years  of  consultation  both  the  consultation  team,  Doe  Norton  and  the  so 
called  elders  haven't  figured  out  we  as  Kanienkehaka  people  already  have  an 
identity. 

Where  in  the  constitution  of  the  Six  Nations  Iroquois  Confederacy  does 
it  say  that  I need  3 grandparents.  Where  in  your  Constitution  does  it 
state  you  need  to  speak  Kanienkehaka.  Where  in  your  constitution  does  it 
state  the  Mohawk  Council  of  Kahnawake  and/or  any  Elders  have  any  Rights  to 
any  Membership  code.  Can  someone  explain  this  to  everyone. 

Clearly  you  are  all  in  severe  violation  of  Iroquois  Law... 

If  this  "New  Membership  Law"  was  about  as  3oe  states  "who  we  are"  I'm 
sure  they  would  have  spent  6 years  sitting  down  with  traditional  people 
repairing  the  Clan  System.  If  it  were  about  "who  we  are",  6 years  would 
have  been  spent  teaching  people  about  how  the  Great  Law  works. 

If  this  Membership  Law  were  about  "who  we  were",  6 years  would  not  have 
been  wasted  on  assimilating  us  with  another  band  aid  law  that  is  only  as 
3oe  stated  "an  interim  measure". 

I'd  be  willing  to  bet  the  new  Membership  Law  is  more  about  how  to 
distribute  60+  Million  Dollars  of  Welfare  to  the  Mohawk's  of  Kahnawake  and 
clearly  does  not  reflect  the  true  identity  of  Kanienkehaka  People. 

One  other  question,  how  does  "three  great-grandparents"  not  have 
anything  to  do  with  blood.  Because  in  order  to  determine  if  those  "three 
great-grandparents"  are  Mohawk  are  they  going  to  flip  a coin.  Fact,  is 
that  "three  great-grandparents"  is  a form  of  blood  quantum  only  the 
percentage  system  has  been  removed.  The  Nazi's  used  this  similar  system, 
its  used  on  horses,  cows,  dogs,  cats,  and  numerous  other  animals. 

I ask  anyone  where  in  Iroquois  History  or  Iroquois  Law  does  it  state  we 
need  at  least  "three  great-grandparents" . I'd  be  willing  to  bet  anyone 
whom  knows  anything  about  both  Iroquois  History/Culture  or  Laws  will  tell 
you  this  has  absolutely  nothing  to  do  with  "our  identity". 

Lastly,  to  the  community  of  Kahnawake  and  its  youth.  I don't  know  for 
what  reasons  the  MCK  wishes  not  to  abide  by  any  Haudenosaunee 
Laws/Customs/Traditions  or  its  Constitution  but  clearly  it  is  not  abiding  by 
anything  Haudenosaunee.  Fact  remains  that  we  the  people  who  remain 
faithful  to  the  League  have  a responsibility  to  adhere  to  and  defend  our 
constitution.  We  have  a responsibility  to  our  people  no  matter  how 
assimilated  they  may  be,  and  this  case  it  appears  severe... 


Kahon:wes  - Traditions  don't  get  lost.  People  throw  them  away... 
http://www.kahonwes.com/  Where  Everything  is  Iroquois 


"RE : Moccasin  Makers"  — 

Date:  Fri,  28  Feb  2003  11:43:17  EST 
From:  Itsshngsprt2@aol.com 
Sub j : Moccasin  Makers 

>To:  kolahq@skynet.be 


In  a message  dated  2/28/03  7:08:46  AM  Eastern  Standard  Time, 
abenaki@prexar . com  writes: 

Moccasin  Makers  and  War  Breakers 
A call  to  action  by  the  women  of  the  world. 

We  have  the  power  to  stop  the  war! 

"Before  the  men  can  go  to  war,  the  women  must  make  their  moccasins." 

In  the  tradition  of  our  ancestors,  it  was  customary  for  the  women  to  make 
the  moccasins  worn  by  the  men  who  were  going  to  war.  If  the  women  did  not 
want  war,  they  did  not  make  the  moccasins. 

Our  ancestors  belonged  to  the  Flaudenosaunee  Confederacy.  Europeans  called 
them  Iroquois. 

We  overcame  a horrible  legacy  of  war  and  violence  when  Deganawida,  the 
Peace  Maker,  gave  us  our  Great  Law  of  Peace. 

The  United  States  Senate  has  acknowledged  that  our  law  served  as  a model 
for  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  (U.S.  S.  Con.  Res.  76,  2 Dec. 

1987).  The  U.S.  Constitution  was,  in  turn,  a model  for  the  Charter  of  the 
United  Nations.  Our  law  is  the  basis  of  modern  international  law. 

The  Americans  copied  our  laws  and  customs,  but  they  did  not  understand  them. 
Our  ancestors  recognized  the  sovereignty  of  all  men  and  women  by 
solving  community  conflicts  through  discussion  in  a People's  Council.  In 
our  tradition,  three  criteria  must  be  kept  in  mind  through  all  deliberations: 

1)  Peace:  meaning  peace  must  be  kept  at  all  costs. 

2)  Righteousness:  meaning  decisions  must  be  morally  right  taking 
into  consideration  the  needs  of  seven  generations  to  come. 

3)  Power:  meaning  the  power  of  the  people  must  be  maintained  including 
the  equal  sovereignty  of  all  men  and  all  women. 

Conflicts  between  nations  were  also  resolved  through  diplomacy  and  consensus. 
War  - or  the  use  of  violence-  was  only  a last  resort.  Even  then, the  women 
and  children  of  the  opponents  were  spared. 

Throughout,  our  ancestors  always  respected  the  other  nation's 
different  customs,  laws  and  ways  of  life,  whether  they  approved  of  them  or 
not.  They  would  work  out  agreements  on  how  to  live  side  by  side. Therefore  we 
have  stood  by  and  not  become  involved  in  this  current  conflict. But  we  see 
now  that  it  has  gone  too  far.  Innocent  lives  and  mother  earths  at  stake. 

As  women  and  caretakers  of  this  earth,  we  have  decided  to  speak  up. 

According  to  the  law  of  our  ancestors,  the  soil  of  North  America  is  vested  in 
the  women.  Serious  decisions  about  warfare  had  to  involve  the  other  half  of 
the  people  - the  women  - 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Tue  Mar  11  22:06:18  2003 

Date:  12  Mar  2003  00:43:21  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanewsll.011 


WOTANGING  IKCHE  --  Lakota  --  Common  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  --  Together  We  Are  Talking 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh  --  Navajo  Nation  -- 

What's  Happening  among  The  People  News 
Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  --  People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
Hi'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
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Cherokee  nvda  kola/windy  moon 
Lakota  i' sta<  wi' ca  niyan  wi/moon  of  snow  blindness 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Indian  Trust  ListServ,  Native  American  Chat 

and  ndn-aim  Mailing  Lists;  Newsgroups:  soc. culture. indian,  alt. native, 
alt. fan. jai-maharaj,  alt . impeach . bush,  soc . culture. usa, ; UUCP  email 
IMPORTANT! ! 


Much  more  happens  in  Indian 
Country  than  is  reported  in 
this  weekly  newsletter.  For 
For  daily  updates  & events 
go  http://www.owlstar.com/ 
dailyheadlines . htm 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 
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| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

t one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

I it  had  for  centuries,  and  j 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

i defined  out  of  existence."  j 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
f government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"| 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 

This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is 

gone  forever 

* Of  the  300  original  Native 
languages  in  North  America, 
only  175  exist  today. 

* 125  of  these  are  no  longer 
learned  by  children. 

* 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; 
when  they  die,  their  language 
will  disappear. 

* Without  action,  only  20 
languages  will  survive  the  next 
50  years. 

Source:  Indigenous  Language 
Institute 

http://www.indigenous-language.org 


"Although  the  actual  government-sanctioned,  bounty  hunting  of 
indigenous  people  has  ceased,  the  dying  of  our  languages  and  cultures 
has  been  steady  and  relentless." 

"These  language  and  culture  losses  are  a different  sort  of  killing." 

_ Richard  Littlebear,  Northern  Cheyenne 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  t 

l I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  [ 

[ of  the  Republic  I 

I and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  j 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  ! 
j States  Constitution,  ( 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  i 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  ..  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  _+ 


[ Dourney 

I The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

i 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 

In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

In  this  issue  we  have  an  article,  "High  Court  lets  Apaches  sue  U.S.  to 
fix  Fort"  in  which  the  court  decided  5-4  in  favor  of  the  White  Mountain 
Apache  Tribe,  despite  warnings  from  government  lawyers  that  the  United 
States  would  be  opened  up  to  "enormous  potential  liability"  from  similar 


lawsuits  that  could  spring  from  56  million  acres  held  in  trust  for  tribes 
nationwide,  including  20  million  acres  in  Arizona. 

In  that  same  article  and  another,  "Court  rules  against  Navajos"  we  learn 
in  a 6-3  decision,  the  court  ruled  that  a lower  court  erred  in  finding  the 
Navajo  Nation  could  pursue  a $600  million  lawsuit  claiming  a former 
Interior  secretary  was  wrongly  influenced  by  the  Peabody  Coal  Co.  in  1985 
to  deny  the  tribe  millions  of  dollars  in  higher  royalties  for  coal  mined 
on  Navajo  land. 

The  justices  said  the  suit  cannot  be  allowed  under  the  federal  Indian 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  because  that  law  does  not  impose  any  managerial  duties 
"fiduciary  or  otherwise  on  the  government,"  even  though  there  was  a strong 
showing  that  the  secretary's  actions  hurt  the  tribe's  profits. 

Apparently  it  is  acceptable  for  officials  the  United  States  placed  in 
authority  over  Native  Nations  to  collude  with  giant  corporations  and  use 
their  position  as  "trustees"  to  help  screw  a Native  Nation  out  of  honest 
payment  for  its  mineral  rights,  and  incidentally,  poison  the  land  and  its 
People.  However,  it  isn't  alright  to  allow  buildings  used  in  the 
occupation  of  Native  People  to  deteriorate.  Amerikka  does  need  to 
maintain  "monuments  to  its  invasion",  it  just  doesn't  want  the 
People  to  have  recourse  against  government  officials  who  conspire  with 
big  business  to  coerce  them  into  accepting  rape  of  their  land  and 
destruction  of  their  lifeways,  and  then,  bully  them  into  accepting 
flea-market  payment  in  return. 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews . org 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy . org 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A. 

===w=w=== 
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"RE:  Charles  Asa  Brown"  
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Date:  Fri,  7 Mar  2003  18:43:44  EST 
From:  ccooperstrongbow@AOL.com 

Sub j : Passing  of  my  Grandfather  and  Elder/Obituary 

Charles  Asa  Brown  90,  of  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  well  known  native  American 
attorney,  died  Wednesday,  March  5,2003  at  Hill  View  Health  Care.  He  was 
born  October  17,1912,  in  Woodsfield,  Ohio,  the  son  of  Charles  Alonzo  Brown 


and  Anna  Miriam  Hayes  Brown. 

A graduate  of  Cadiz,  Ohio  high  School  in  1931,he  received  the  A>B> 
degree  and  was  commissioned  a second  lieutenant  from  Calvary  Reserve  from 
Virginia  Military  Institute  in  1935.  He  attended  the  University  of 
Michigan  Law  School  and  received  the  degree  of  Duris  Doctor  at  Western 
Reserve  University  where  he  was  a member  of  Phi  Delta  Phi  legal 
fraternity.  He  was  an  assistant  Attorney  General  of  Ohio  and  as  assistant 
Portsmouth  Prosecutor. 

He  had  been  active  in  Boy  Scouting  and  had  been  awarded  the  Vigil  Honor, 
Order  of  the  Arrow  and  Silver  Beaver.  He  had  been  the  adviser  of  the 
Indian  Dance  team  for  14  years.  He  belonged  to  30  Masonic  Bodies.  He  was 
a Knight  York  Cross  of  Honour,  Knight  Templer  Priest,  Past  Sovereign 
Master  Allied  Masonic  Degrees,  Red  Branch  of  Eri, Royal  Order  of  Scotland, 
Past  patron  of  Eastern  Stars,  White  Shrine,  32nd  Degree  Scottish  Rite, 
Shriner  and  Tall  Cedars  of  Lebanon.  He  was  a member  of  Cedar  River  Tulsa 
Band  of  Muskogee  Indians,  Councilman  Black  Elk  western  Keetowah  and  past 
honorary  member  of  the  Supreme  council  of  the  Creek  Nation. 

He  was  a retired  Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the  Army  of  the  United  States  and 
served  in  World  War  II  from  May  1941  to  January  1946.  He  received  the 
Purple  Heart  and  was  a member  of  American  Legion,  Veterans  of  Foreign  wars 
and  all  Saints  Episcopal  church. 

He  is  survived  by  two  sons,  Charles  Asa  Brown  Jr.  and  Ridgely  Brown  and 
three  grandchildren  Nathaniel,  Kelsey  and  Sarah  Brown  and  several  adoptive 
grandchildren . 

Friends  may  call  from  6:00pm  to  *:00pm  Saturday  at  the  E.C.  Daehler 
Mortuary  in  Portsmouth ,where  there  will  be  Masonic  services  at  *:00pm 
Saturday. 


"RE : Sun  Peak  Defenders'  Family  Tragedy"  

Date:  Wed,  05  Mar  2003  16:19:59  -0800 
From:  From:  SIMN  <simn@shaw.ca> 

Sub j : FW:  Sun  Peak  defenders'  family  tragedy 

Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@yahoogroups . com> 

Original  Message 

From:  MJ  [mailto:m-j@shaw.ca] 

To  all  friends  and  family: 

Message  from  Mayuk  Pellkey  (Niki  Manuel) 

With  a sad  heart  I let  you  all  know  that  my  nephew  that  was  born  on  New 
Years  Day  passed  on  to  the  spirit  world  on  February  22nd.  He  was  the  son 
of  Nallukat  Nana  (aka  Snut)  and  Meekasewsis.  Both  are  16  years  old.  He 
lived  what  seems  in  this  world  such  a short  time,  but  he  touched  many 
hearts  and  taught  us  so  much. 

Kanahus,  Kiko  and  their  son  Tuwiwt  te  Tsquq'om  were  living  in  Bella 
Coola  with  a lady  named  Collette  Schooner  and  her  sister  Keisha  (you  will 
meet  them  at  sundance  this  summer).  Just  recently,  last  week  in  fact,  I 
drove  Snut  and  her  son  to  stay  with  Kanahus  for  a few  months.  Just  days 
after  I had  returned  home  from  dropping  her  off  we  got  news  that  my  nephew 
was  very  ill  and  in  the  hospital  and  that  he  had  stopped  breathing,  but 
they  were  able  to  revive  him.  The  doctors  said  that  he  went  into  cardiac 
arrest . 

My  mom,  my  two  sons,  Aaron  and  Mahekan,  and  I took  off  as  soon  as  we 
heard  the  news.  Snut,  Kanahus,  and  Collette  stayed  by  the  baby  all  night 
singing  prayer  songs.  Bella  Coola  is  around  a 12  hour  drive  away  from 
here.  We  left  at  9pm  Friday  and  got  to  Bella  Coola  at  11  am  Saturday 
morning. 

When  we  arrived  the  doctors  told  us  that  the  my  nephew  had  died  just  an 
hour  before  we  got  there.  It  was  such  a shock  to  us  even  though  they  had 
told  us  earlier  that  he  had  a 50/50  chance  of  surviving. 

The  doctors  went  on  to  tell  us  that  they  told  Snut,  Kanahus,  Kiko,  and 
Collette  that  "in  these  sort  of  circumstances  that  they  need  to  send  the 
body  for  an  autopsy  in  Vancouver."  Being  true  believers  in  our  ways,  they 
wouldn't  willingly  hand  over  the  baby's  body  just  to  be  mutilated.  They 


wrapped  the  baby's  body  up,  put  him  in  his  cradle  board,  and  ran  out  of 
the  hospital. 

After  hearing  that  news  we  we  rushed  over  to  Collette's  house.  There 
was  three  RCMP  suburbans  and  Collette  was  in  the  back  of  one  of  them.  They 
arrested  her  without  telling  her  what  she  was  being  arrested  for. 

We  knew  we  had  to  find  the  savages.  There  wasn't  much  pigs  at  that  time 
but  not  very  long  after  there  were  pigs  everywhere.  Later  I found  out 
that  they  flew  in  pigs  from  the  major  crimes  unit  from  other  districts  in 
and  they  said  they  were  treating  this  like  a homicide.  My  mom,  along  with 
my  sons,  drove  around  in  her  vehicle  looking  for  any  sign  of  them,  while 
Keisha  and  I searched  by  foot  in  the  mountains.  I seemed  to  get  dark  and 
cold  quick  and  I knew  that  they  didn't  have  supplies  with  them  only  what 
they  had  at  the  hospital.  I knew  Tuwiwt  te  Tsquq'om  would  be  getting  cold 
By  this  time  the  pigs  were  everywhere  and  they  "attempted"  to  follow  us 
everywhere  we  went. 

My  mom  was  the  one  that  end  up  finding  them.  They  got  in  the  van  and 
made  it  two  hours  away  to  Anaham  Lake.  (There  is  only  one  road  from  Bella 
Coola  to  Anaham  Lake)  They  cops  stopped  them  and  arrested  my  mom,  Snut, 
Kanahus,  and  Kiko,  and  they  handed  my  boys  and  Kanahus  and  Kiko's  baby  boy 
over  to  social  services  (put  them  all  in  a foster  home) . They  shipped 
Snut  and  Kiko  back  to  Bella  Coola  and  kept  Kanahus  and  my  mom  in  Aniham 
Lake.  They  picked  Kanhus  and  Kiko  up  on  outstanding  warrants,  my  mom  up 
for  obstruction,  and  Snut  up  without  charging  her. 

It  took  the  efforts  of  the  whole  family  to  work  on  getting  them  out.  We 
were  mostly  concerned  for  Snut.  They  kept  her  in  jail  for  four  days.  When 
she  should  have  been  mourning  her  son  they  had  her  locked  up  in  a cramped 
holding  cell  with  no  window,  just  concrete.  We  knew  we  had  to  get  her  out 
Later  we  found  out  from  her  the  mistreatment  she  faced  while  in  there  and 
the  hours  of  interrogation  she  was  forced  to  deal  with. 

Later  I found  out  that  after  they  left  the  hospital  they  ran  up  to  the 
mountain  and  held  a ceremony  to  help  him  with  his  passing  and  they  buried 
him  in  a very  sacred  place  to  the  Nuxalk  people.  The  pigs  told  Snut  that 
they  would  not  let  any  of  the  other  family  out  until  she  would  tell  them 
where  her  son's  body  was.  All  Snut  could  think  of  was  Kanahus  and  Kiko's 
son  Tuwiwt  because  she  knew  that  he  needed  to  be  nursed  and  Kanahus  would 
have  a harder  time  to  get  out  than  her.  She  would  not  disclose  the 
location  of  the  body  until  she  got  word  from  the  medicine  woman  that  named 
her  son.  This  woman  sent  a message  with  my  aunt  that  it  was  best  to  tell 
them  where  the  body  was  in  order  to  get  out  of  their  jail  and  get  the 
others  out  too. 

My  aunt  accepted  the  responsibility  of  being  the  caretaker  of  the  baby's 
body  after  they  took  him  out  of  his  burial.  They  let  Snut  out  of  jail  to 
lead  them  to  where  they  buried  the  body.  It  was  difficult  for  everyone  to 
have  to  do  that.  My  dad  carried  the  body  down  the  mountain  and  cried  the 
whole  way  down.  They  flew  the  baby's  little  body  to  Vancouver  to  cut  up 
and  mutilated  by  the  coroners.  They  put  Snut  back  in  jail  despite  the 
assurance  they  made  with  the  family  that  she  would  get  out  immediately 
after  they  got  down  the  mountain.  The  family  had  to  push  our  weight 
around  to  finally  get  her  out.  By  that  time  my  mom  was  released  and 
Kanahus  was  transfered  to  Williams  Lake  and  on  her  way  to  Kamloops. 

As  of  now,  we  found  the  final  resting  place  for  Nupika  Amak  (snut's 
baby)  in  an  area  we  call  Xelawt.  Kanahus  and  Kiko  are  still  in  jail  and  I 
got  the  children  back,  including  Tuwiwt  te  Tsqoqom. 

We  are  raising  funds  for  their  bail,  but  especially  Kanhus  because 
because  she  nurses  her  son  and  they  really  need  to  be  with  each  other.  Her 
baby  misses  her  so  much  and  he  needs  the  only  comfort  he  has  known  his 
whole  life,  his  mother.  Their  bail  hearings  are  both  on  Wednesday. 

Kanahus  needs  two  people  to  sign  for  her.  My  aunt  and  my  father  are  going 
to  sign  her  out,  but  we  are  still  attempting  to  raise  the  $2,500  for  her 
bail.  If  you  can  please  help  us  return  Kanahus  to  her  young  baby  by 
helping  with  her  bail  we  would  deeply  appreciate  it.  Any  contributions  can 
be  sent  through  Western  Union  to  Beverly  Manuel  or  you  can  call  Beverly 
Manuel  at  (250)679-3413  to  make  alternative  arrangements . We  need  to  know 
as  soon  as  possible.  Thanks  to  all  the  many  people  who  sent  out  there 
prayers  to  our  family  at  the  time  of  this  great  family  tragedy. 


In  the  spirit  of  resistance,  Mayuk  Pellkey 
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March  5,  2003 

Leslie  Ironroad 

Leslie  Ironroad,  20  of  St.  Michael,  ND  and  Ft.  Yates,  ND  died  Thursday, 
Feb.  27,  2003  in  the  St.  Alexius  Flospital,  Bismarck,  ND. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  Thursday  at  10  a.m.  at  the  St.  Michael 
Recreation  Center.  Officiating  will  be  Gerard  Thompson  and  burial  will  be 
in  the  Native  American  Cemetery,  rural  St.  Michael.  Music  will  be  provided 
by  the  Lake  Region  Drum  Group  and  Frank  Hapa. 

Visitation  will  begin  Wednesday  at  5 p.m.  with  a Rosary  at  8 p.m.  at  the 
St.  Michael's  Recreation  Center. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Anthony  Ironroad,  Timothy  Ironroad,  Michael  Ironroad 
Fred  Longie,  Dr.,  Troy  RedFox  and  Kenny  Chaske. 

Flonorary  pallbearers  will  be  Erica  Philbrick,  Monica  BirdFlorse,  Kami 
BirdHorse,  Kelli  BirdHorse,  Amy  Longie,  Delphine  Thompson,  Karen 
Littleghost,  Melody  Brown,  Selina  Horse,  Dennifer  Four,  Rhea  Archambault, 
Amaris  Makesgood,  Matalie  American  Horse,  Kevin  Has  Horns,  Merle  Four  and 
Eugene  Four  III. 

Leslie  Ironroad  was  born  on  Dec.  31,  1982  in  Devils  Lake,  ND,  the 
daughter  of  Perry  Ironroad  and  Sandra  DuMarce.  She  was  reared  and  educated 
in  the  Ft.  Totten  area.  She  also  attended  school  in  Selfridge  and  Warwick, 
ND  and  Pierre,  SD.  She  lived  in  St.  Michael  and  also  spent  much  of  her 
time  in  Fort  Yates. 

Leslie  enjoyed  visiting  with  friends  and  family  and  especially  loved 
spending  time  with  her  children.  She  also  enjoyed  going  to  sweats,  other 
spiritual  ceremonies,  listening  to  music  and  taking  walks. 

Leslie  is  survived  by  her  daughter,  Keisha  Brown  and  son,  Princeton 
Ironroad,  both  of  St.  Michael;  mother,  Sandra  DuMarce,  Fort  Totten;  father 
Perry  Ironroad,  Fort  Yates;  sisters,  Becky  Ironroad,  Cavalier,  ND,  Lisa 
Ironroad,  Fort  Yates,  ND,  and  Geraldine  DuMarce,  St.  Michael,  ND;  brothers 
Tony  (Kayla)  Ironroad,  McLaughlin,  SD  and  Nathaniel  Ironroad,  Canada;  and 
adopted  mother,  Gloria  Littleghost,  St.  Michael. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  sister,  Dennifer  DuMarce;  grandparents, 
Veronica  and  Levi  DuMarce,  Serina  and  Albert  Ironroad,  Ambrose  Thompson, 
Sr.  and  Lena  Denny. 

Gilbertson  Funeral  Home,  Devils  Lake,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 
Copyright  c.  2003  Devils  Lake  Daily  Dournal. 

March  5 

Conroy  Hugh  Dames  Surrounded 

DENVER  - Conroy  Hugh  Dames  Surrounded,  40,  Denver,  died  Monday,  Feb.  24, 
2003  in  Denver. 

Survivors  include  his  father,  Virgil  Surrounded  Sr.,  Rapid  City;  one 
daughter,  Stacey  Surrounded,  Sioux  Falls,  S.D.;  two  brothers,  Casey 
Surrounded  and  Kelly  Surrounded,  both  of  Denver;  one  sister,  Kathy  Chapman 
Denver;  three  stepsisters,  Madeline  Surrounded  and  Misty  Rodriquez,  both 
of  Rapid  City,  and  Virginia  Martinez,  Sioux  Falls;  one  stepbrother,  Virgil 
Surrounded  Dr.,  Sioux  Falls;  and  one  grandson. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Kirk  Funeral  Home  of  Rapid  City. 

March  6,  2003 


Leo  American  Horse 


CALICO  - Leo  American  Horse,  82,  Calico,  died  Tuesday,  March  4,  2003,  at 
Pine  Ridge  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  one  daughter,  Angie  American  Horse,  Pine  Ridge;  three 
grandchildren;  and  three  great-grandchildren . 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  11  a.m.  Saturday,  March  8,  at  Billy  Mills 
Hall  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Services  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Monday,  March  10,  at  Holy  Cross  Episcopal 
Church  in  Pine  Ridge,  with  the  Rev.  Creighton  Robertson,  the  Rev.  Ben  Tyon, 
the  Rev.  Agnes  Tyon  and  the  Rev.  Robert  Two  Bulls  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Advent  Chapel  Cemetery  in  Calico. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

March  7 

Velma  R.  Danis 

KYLE  - Velma  R.  Danis,  65,  Kyle,  died  Wednesday,  March  5,  2003,  in  Kyle. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Everett  Danis,  Kyle;  two  sons,  Gailen 
Danis  and  George  W.  Danis,  both  of  Kyle;  four  daughters,  Melanie  Danis, 
Alice  Danis,  Carlyn  Danis  and  Sharon  Running  Hawk,  all  of  Kyle;  one 
brother,  Woodrow  Respects  Nothing,  Manderson;  one  sister,  Florine  Taylor, 
Rapid  City;  10  grandchildren;  and  one  great-grandchild . 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Sunday,  March  9,  at  Our  Lady  of 
Sorrows  Catholic  Hall  in  Kyle. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  9 a.m.  Monday,  March  10,  at  the 
church  hall,  with  the  Rev.  Bill  Pauly,  the  Rev.  Cordelia  Red  Owl,  the  Rev. 
Lyle  Noisy  Hawk  and  Sister  Patricia  Cruz  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  1:30  p.m.  Monday  at  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery  near 
Sturgis . 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

March  8,  2003 

Velma  Rose  (Respects  Nothing)  Danis 

KYLE  - Velma  Rose  (Respects  Nothing)  Danis,  65,  Kyle,  died  Wednesday, 
March  5,  2003.  She  was  born  on  Duly  24,  1937,  at  Grass  Creek,  South  Dakota, 
to  George  and  Rose  (Holy  Rock)  Respects  Nothing.  Velma  attended  12  years 
at  OCHS  in  Pine  Ridge  and  was  in  the  graduating  class  of  1955. 

She  married  Everett  E.  Danis  on  November  27,  1962.  To  this  union  were 
born  2 sons  and  4 daughters,  who  were  cherished  dearly:  Gailen  A.  Danis, 
George  W.  Danis,  Melanie  R.  Danis,  Alice  F.  Danis,  Sharon  R.  Running  Hawk 
and  Karlyn  R.  Danis. 

Also  the  family  was  extended  by  13  grandchildren,  1 great-grandson,  an 
adopted  daughter,  Lorena  Brave  Hawk,  and  9 adopted  grandchildren. 

She  and  Everett  relocated  to  Los  Angeles,  CA,  in  1964  and  lived  there 
for  three  years.  They  then  returned  to  Kyle,  SD. 

Velma  started  working  for  the  OST  Parent  Child  Center  Program  in  1968. 
Mrs.  Danis  was  very  involved  with  the  program  from  the  beginning  and  a 
great  advocate  for  the  Indian  children  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation. 

Velma  dedicated  her  life  to  this  job,  as  she  has  worked  for  the  OST 
Headstart  Program  as  a Family  Service  Worker  until  the  time  of  her  illness 
in  August  of  2002.  She  and  her  husband  were  foster  parents  to  many 
children . 

Velma  also  enjoyed  attending  Traditional  Pow-Wows  and  dancing,  as  well 
as  family  gatherings  anytime  there  was  something  to  celebrate,  whether  it 
be  a graduation,  the  4th  of  Duly,  Father's  Day,  Mother's  Day  ...  etc.  She 
always  had  a compassionate  heart  and  thought  about  others  before  herself. 
She  was  a great  mother,  grandmother  and  great-grandmother,  and  very  proud 
of  her  family's  accomplishments.  Her  husband  and  3 of  her  6 children 
served  in  the  Military.  She  loved  honoring  her  husband  and  children  as 
they  returned  home  from  the  service. 

Velma  was  also  an  active  member  of  the  St.  Barnabas  Episcopal  Church, 
with  the  Women's  Auxiliary. 

She  is  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents  and  two  sons. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Everett  Danis,  Kyle,  SD;  two  sons, 

Gailen  Danis  and  George  W.  Danis,  both  of  Kyle,  SD;  four  daughters. 


Melanie  Janis,  Alice  Janis,  Karlyn  Janis  and  Sharon  Running  Hawk,  all  of 
Kyle,  SD;  one  brother,  Woodrow  Respects  Nothing,  Manderson,  SD;  one  sister 
Florine  Taylor,  Rapid  City,  SD;  10  grandchildren;  and  one  great-grandchild 

A one-night  wake  begins  1 p.m.  Sunday,  March  9,  at  Our  Lady  of  Sorrows 
Catholic  Hall,  Kyle,  SD. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  Monday,  March  10,  at  9 a.m.  at  Our  Lady 
of  Sorrows  Catholic  Hall,  with  Rev.  Bill  Pauly,  S.J.,  Rev.  Cordelia  Red 
Owl,  Rev.  Lyle  Noisy  Hawk  and  Sr.  Patricia  Cruz  officiating. 

Interment  will  be  1:30  p.m.  Monday,  March  10,  at  Black  Hills  National 
Cemetery,  Sturgis,  SD. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Rapid  City  Journal. 

March  7,  2003 
Mary  Grass  Clark 

Stroud  resident  Mary  Grass  Clark,  82,  died  Tuesday  near  Stroud. 

Surviving  relatives  include  three  daughters,  Deena  Whiteshirt  and  Yvonne 
Heminokeky  of  Shawnee  and  Carla  Honeyestewa  of  Albuquerque,  N.M.;  nine 
grandchildren;  seven  great-grandchildren  and  many  other  relatives  and 
friends . 

Services  will  be  10  a.m.  today  at  the  Sac  and  Fox  Community  Center  in 
Stroud  with  members  of  the  Sac  and  Fox  Nation  officiating.  Burial  will 
follow  in  the  Sac  and  Fox  Cemetery  in  Stroud.  Arrangements  are  under  the 
direction  of  Parks  Brothers  Funeral  Service  of  Stroud. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2003  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 

March  6,  2003 

Andy  L.  Keener 

Andy  L.  Keener  of  rural  Seneca,  Mo.,  died  at  6:36  p.m.  Monday,  Feb.  24, 
2003,  at  Freeman  West  Hospital  in  Joplin,  Mo.,  after  a sudden  illness.  He 
was  64. 

Keener  was  born  April  10,  1938,  in  Claremore  to  Robert  and  Mianna  Keener 

He  worked  for  Seneca  Telephone  Co.,  retiring  in  2001.  He  was  a member  of 
Ballou  Baptist  Church  of  Locust  Grove  and  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

He  married  Joyce  Sparlin  on  Sept.  26,  1964.  She  survives.  Additional 
survivors  include  one  son,  Randy  Keener  of  Seneca;  one  daughter,  Patricia 
Chandler  of  DeRidder,  La.,  and  two  sisters,  Martha  Ashford  of  Inola  and 
Janna  Addison  of  Spavinal. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  five  brothers  and  two  sisters. 

Services  will  be  2 p.m.  Thursday  at  Racine,  Mo.,  Christian  Church  with 
Sampson  Leach  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  Seneca  Cemetery  in  West 
Seneca,  Mo. 

Pallbearers  will  be  James  Sparlin,  Gary  Keener,  Junior  Keener,  Cleo 
Deerinwater  and  William  Deerinwater.  Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Jim 
Newell,  Edie  Thompson,  Jim  Shaver  and  Hal  Standeford. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  5 to  7 p.m.  today  at  the  Campbell- 
Biddlecome  Funeral  Home  of  Seneca. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Miami  News-Record. 

March  10,  2003 

Joe  L. "Buster"  Lente 

Joe  L. "Buster"  Lente,  a native  of  Isleta  Pueblo,  was  called  home  to  be 
with  the  Lord  on  Saturday,  March  8,  2003,  at  the  age  of  81,  after  a 
courageous  battle  with  cancer. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  57  years,  Lillian  Lente  of  Albuquerque; 
Son,  Leonard  Lente  and  wife  Nancy  of  Isleta;  Daughter,  Joanne  Lente  of  Los 
Lunas,  New  Mexico;  Grandson,  Kevin  Lente  and  wife  Susie  of  Rio  Rancho,  New 
Mexico;  Granddaughter,  Kim  Artman  and  husband  Rick  of  Moriarity,  New 
Mexico;  Four  Great-Grandchildren,  Alex,  Courtney  and  Brannan  Artman  of 


Moriarity,  New  Mexico  and  Daisy  Lente  of  Rio  Rancho;  Brother,  Alfred  Lente 
and  wife  Wanda  of  Isleta;  a Special  and  dedicated  niece,  Verna  Fender  and 
husband  Dim  of  Albuquerque;  and  many  other  nieces,  nephews  and  cousins. 
Buster  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Theresa  Lente  of  Isleta 
Pueblo;  sisters,  Dulia  Culver,  Eleanor  Dojola,  Carlota  Daramillo,  Margaret 
Tabet,  Erma  Lujan  and  brother,  John  C.  Lucero. 

Buster  proudly  served  his  country  during  World  War  II  in  the  United 
States  Army.  He  enlisted  on  August  1,  1942  in  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico  with  Co 

E,  the  180th  Infantry  and  was  a Tech  4.  He  was  discharged  honorably  on 
Duly  3,  1946  from  Fort  Sam  in  Houston,  Texas.  Buster  received  the  good 
conduct  medal,  victory  ribbon,  1 service  stripe  campaign  ribbon  with  4 
bronze  stars,  1 bronze  arrowhead,  campaign  ribbon.  Army  of  Occupation 
ribbon  and  6 overseas  service  bars.  He  served  in  Naples,  Sicily  and  Rome. 
Buster  was  faithful  and  honest  to  his  country.  After  his  discharge  he 
attended  and  completed  accounting  courses  and  Business  Administration  at 
Albuquerque  Business  College.  He  retired  from  Kirtland  Air  Force  Base  on 
December  1979.  Buster  traveled  frequently  to  Italy  with  his  wife.  He 
enjoyed  bowling,  gardening,  hunting,  working  with  his  computer  and 
visiting  with  family  and  friends.  Buster  was  a member  of  St.  Bernadette 
Catholic  Church,  and  in  his  earlier  years,  as  a young  man  was,  an  alter 
boy  at  St.  Augustine  Church,  Isleta  Pueblo.  He  was  a past  member  of  the  V. 

F. W.  Post  401  and  a member  of  the  Italian  Club  and  the  Coronado  Club, 
Kirtland  Air  Force  Base.  He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  his  loving  family 
and  the  many  friends  who  loved  him. 

Rosary  will  be  recited  Tuesday,  March  11,  2003,  7:00  p.m.  at  French 
Mortuary,  Lomas  Blvd.  Chapel,  10500  Lomas  NE.  Mass  will  be  celebrated 
Wednesday,  March  12,  2003,  9:00  a.m.  at  St.  Bernadette  Catholic  Church, 
11401  Indian  School  Road  NE,  87112.  Interment  will  follow  at  Santa  Fe 
National  Cemetery,  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico,  with  military  honors  by  American 
Legion  Post  22.  Presentation  of  the  American  Flag  will  be  to  Lillian  Lente 
Pallbearers  will  be  Kevin  Lente,  Robert  Mitchell,  Mike  Baca,  Randy  Austin, 
Rick  Artman  and  Pete  Bachechi.  Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Vernon  Fender, 
Dim  Fender,  Alfred  Lente,  Greg  Culver  and  Michael  Baca.  Friends  may 
visit  French  Mortuary,  10500  Lomas  Blvd.  NE,  Tuesday,  March  11,  2003  from 
6:00  p.m.  to  time  of  rosary.  In  lieu  of  flowers,  donations  in  Buster's 
memory  may  be  made  to  the  World  War  II  Memorial,  P.0.  Box  96074, 

Washington  D.C.  20090-6074.  Buster's  entire  family  would  like  to  give  a 
very  special  thanks  to  Quality  Continum  Hospice  and  Denise,  Daisy,  Sam, 

Tim  and  Envencio  for  their  very  special  help  and  care  given  to  him. 

French  Mortuary,  Lomas  Blvd.  Chapel,  10500  Lomas  Blvd.  NE 

Copyright  c.  1997  - 2003  Albuquerque  Dournal:  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

March  5,  2003 

Dane  Mary  Begay 

March  2,  1937  - March  2,  2003 

Dane  Mary  Begay,  66,  of  Tes-Nez-Iah,  Ariz.,  passed  away  Sunday,  March  2, 
2003,  in  Farmington.  She  was  born  March  2,  1937,  to  Robert  and  Fannie 
Mason . 

Funeral  arrangements  are  pending  with  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral 
Home,  103  E.  Ute  Street,  Farmington,  (505)  325-8688. 

March  7,  2003 

Martha  L.  Nez 
- March  6,  2003 

Mrs.  Martha  L.  Nez,  57,  of  Table  Mesa,  passed  away  Thursday,  March  6, 
2003,  in  Farmington  of  natural  causes. 

Funeral  services  are  pending  with  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home  of 
Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 

March  9,  2003 


Martha  L.  Nez 


Sept.  19,  1945  - March  6,  2003 

Mrs.  Martha  L.  Nez,  57,  of  Table  Mesa  and  formerly  of  Beclabito,  went 
home  to  be  with  her  Lord  and  Savior  on  March  6,  2003,  in  Farmington.  She 
was  born  Sept.  19,  1945  in  Shiprock. 

Martha  is  survived  by  sons  Nathaniel  G.  Nez,  Michael  R.  Nez  and  Howard 
L.  Nez;  two  daughters:  Marla  March  and  Myra  A.  Nez;  mother  Betty  M.  Lowe; 
sisters:  Fannie  L.  Atcitty,  Linda  Johnson,  Daisy  Mike,  Juanita  Lowe  and 
Betsy  Tree;  one  surviving  brother  Thomas  Lowe;  uncles  Thomas  Billy  and 
Wilfred  E.  Billy.  There  are  also  13  cherished  grandchildren  and  numerous 
nephews  and  nieces. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband  Howard  Leo  Nez  Sr.,  father 
John  Lowe,  sister  Mary  Lou  Begay,  and  brothers  Jackson  Lowe,  Jonas  Lowe  and 
Leland  Martin. 

Our  mother  married  our  father,  the  late  Howard  Leo  Nez  Sr.  of  Beclabito 
in  1968.  She  raised  her  children  in  Beclabito  until  after  his  death  in 
1991.  She  had  many  friends  and  family  members  who  she  kept  track  of 
closely.  Many  of  her  friends  and  family  will  miss  the  time  she  spent 
visiting  and  cooking.  As  all  the  relatives  know,  she  was  considered  "the 
Best  Cook  in  the  World"  to  her  grandchildren  and  children. 

Our  mother  was  known  to  lend  an  ear  to  many  who  needed  someone  to  talk 
with  and  someone  that  would  easily  hug  and  kiss  you  after  work  or  school. 
Martha  was  actively  attending  the  First  United  Methodist  Church  in 
Shiprock.  She  was  a skilled  weaver  and  also  loved  to  sew.  Our  mother  was 
a perfectionist  at  maintaining  the  family  photos  and  keeping  track  of 
bother  her  husband's  and  her  family's  genealogy  records. 

Final  viewing  and  family  visitation  is  set  for  Monday,  March  10,  2003, 
from  3 to  60  p.m.,  at  the  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home  in  Kirtland. 
Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  March  11,  2003,  at  the  First 
United  Methodist  Church  in  Shiprock.  Interment  will  be  near  her  husband 
at  the  Shiprock  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  MediaNews  Group,  Inc . /Farmington,  NM. 

March  4,  2003 
Marie  H.  Yazzie 

TSE  BONITO  - Services  for  Marie  Yazzie,  97,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Wednesday,  March  5 at  St.  Michaels  Catholic  Church.  Burial  will  follow  on 
family  land,  Tse  Bonito. 

Yazzie  was  born  July  15,  1906  in  Window  Rock  into  the  Many  Goats  People 
Clan  for  the  One  Who  Walks  Around  One  People  Clan. 

Yazzie  did  rug  weaving  and  beadwork.  Her  hobbies  included  stick  games 
and  puzzles. 

Survivors  include  her  son,  Richard  T.  Charlie  of  Tse  Bonito;  five 
grandchildren  and  15  great-grandchildren . 

Yazzie  was  preceded  in  death  by  sister,  Mary  H.  Yazzie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Reuben  Charlie,  Leroy  Billy,  Shannon  Benally  and 
Arnold  Yazzie 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  St.  Michaels  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Tony  Livingston 

GALLUP  - Services  for  Tony  Livingston,  47,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Wednesday,  March  5.  Jake  Yazzie  Sr.  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at 
family  land.  Blue  Medicine. 

Livingston  died  March  1 in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Jan.  4,  1956  in 
Breadsprings . 

Livingston  attended  Breadsprings  Day  School,  Shiprock  Elementary  School, 
Wingate  High  School  and  Gallup  High  School.  He  was  with  the  101st  Airborne 
Assault  Division,  pilot,  crew  chief  and  helicopter  mechanic  at  Fort 
Campbell,  Ken.,  where  he  was  awarded  numerous  badges  and  ribbons.  His 
hobbies  included  hunting,  reading,  drawing  and  horseback  riding. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Alice  Livingston;  brothers,  Melton 
Livingston  of  Taylor,  Ariz.  and  Chavez  Livingston  of  Breadsprings;  sisters. 


Betty  Livingston  and  Susie  L.  Yazzie  both  of  Breadsprings . 

Livingston  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Frank  Livingston  and 
grandparents,  Fred  and  Francess  Livingston. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Chavez  Livingston,  Melton  Livingston,  Harolsen  R. 
Yazzie,  Harold  R.  Yazzie,  Peter  John  and  Doe  B.  Cody. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Breadsprings  Chapter  House.  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

Bennie  L.  Kee 

GALLUP  - Services  for  Bennie  Kee,  67,  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.,  Wednesday, 
March  5 at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Burial  will  follow  at  Gallup  City 
Cemetery. 

Kee  died  March  1 in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Feb.  27,  1936  in  Gallup  into  the 
Edgewater  People  Clan  for  the  Apache  Towering  House. 

Kee  graduated  from  Sacred  Heart  Cathedral  School.  He  served  in  the  U.S. 
Army,  was  employed  with  the  Navajo  Police,  State  of  New  Mexico  Human 
Services,  and  planted  corn  in  the  cornfields  of  Gallup. 

Survivors  include  his  father,  Louis  Kee;  sister,  loan  Kee  Man  and 
stepsister  Ester  Darvison. 

Kee  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  sisters,  Marie  Pettigrew,  Bessie  Davis, 
Mary  Tsosie,  Ella  Becenti,  Sadie  Lee,  LouAnn  Benally  and  Edith  Yazzie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  D.D.  Casuse,  Brett  Torgler,  Sean  Lewis,  Nolan  Lewis, 
Robert  White  and  Robert  White  Dr. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Red  Rock  Chapter  House.  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

March  7,  2003 

Delbert  "D3"  Dohn 

TWIN  LAKES  - Services  for  Delbert  Dohn,  47,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Saturday,  March  8 at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel.  Rev.  Lewis  B.  Yazzie 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Gallup  City  Cemetery.  3ohn  died 
March  2 in  Gallup. 

He  was  born  Duly  20,  1955  in  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.  into  the  Mexican 
People  Clan  for  the  Meadow  People  Clan.  Dohn  attended  Chuska  Boarding 
School,  graduated  from  Tohatchi  High  School  and  Denver  School  of 
Technology.  He  received  diesel  mechanic  and  transmission  tech  training.  He 
was  employed  with  Union  76  Truckstops.  His  hobbies  included  making  jewelry, 
bead  work,  working  on  transmissions  and  vehicle  mechanical  areas. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Mary  Dohn  of  Twin  Lakes  and  Doe  Dohn  of 
Tohatchi;  daughter,  Dereka  Hardy  of  Rock  Springs;  brothers,  Everett  Dohn 
of  Albuquerque,  Delvin  Dohn,  Gilbert  Dohn,  and  Hilbert  Dohn  all  of  Twin 
Lakes;  sisters,  Alberta  Dohn,  Marlinda  Dohn  and  Matilda  Dohn  all  of  Twin 
Lakes . 

Dohn  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  son,  Derek  Hardy;  and  brothers, 

Lawrence  Dohn  and  Terry  Dohn.  Pallbearers  will  be  Herbert  Harvey,  Delvin 
Dohn,  Everett  Dohn,  Hilbert  Dohn,  Doe  Dohn  and  Delbert  Nez.  Rollie 
Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Emma  B.  Dayea 

MANUELITO  - Services  for  Emma  Dayea,  95,  will  be  announced  at  a later 
date.  Dayea  died  March  4 in  Gallup. 

She  was  born  Nov.  15,  1907  in  Tse'  De  Tha  Canyon  for  the  Black  Sheep 
People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan. 

A family  meeting  will  be  held  at  5 p.m.,  today  at  Manuelito  Chapter 
House.  Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Gallup  Independent. 

March  5,  2003 

Sankey  L.  George  Sr. 

Sankey  Lomayesva  George  Sr.,  90,  died  Tuesday,  March  4,  2003,  at  the 


Hopi  Health  Care  Center  in  Polacca,  after  a lengthy  battle  with  diabetes. 

Mr.  George  was  born  on  August  13,  1913,  to  Myra  and  George  Lomayesva  on 
the  Five  Houses  Ranch  in  Polacca.  He  was  born  to  the  Hopi  Sun  Clan  people 
and  the  Roadrunner  Hopi  Clan  people. 

He  attended  the  Albuquerque  Indian  School  and  graduated  from  the  Phoenix 
Indian  School,  where  he  was  a 26-mile  marathon  runner  and  boxer.  It  was  in 
Phoenix  where  he  met  his  wife,  Idella  Saknumptewa  of  Old  Oraibi  Village, 
Ariz.  They  were  married  at  the  Old  Mennonite  Church  of  Kykotsmovi,  in  1936 

Mr.  George  enjoyed  singing  gospel  songs.  He  was  also  a cowboy  at  heart. 
He  cared  for  thousands  of  cattle,  many  horses  and  sheep  on  the  Five  Houses 
Ranch  with  his  brothers,  and  slept  for  weeks  on  the  range  using  his  saddle 
as  a pillow. 

After  his  marriage,  he  was  a saddle  bronc  rider  and  a calf  roper  at 
local  rodeos.  He  was  also  a jockey  on  three  of  his  racing  horses  and  won 
in  Flagstaff,  Prescott,  Gallup  and  Window  Rock.  For  many  years  he  worked 
as  a stone  mason,  blocklayer  and  did  a lot  of  farming. 

He  was  elected  as  a representative  to  the  Hopi  Tribal  Council  from 
Kykotsmovi  Village  and  also  served  on  the  school  board  at  Winslow  High 
School . 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Idella  L.  George;  sons  Melvin  A.  George  Sr. 
of  Kykotsmovi,  Stanley  L.  Lomayesva  of  Phoenix  and  Sankey  L.  George  Dr.  of 
Kykotsmovi;  daughters  Sandra  Steele  of  Gallup,  N.M.,  Antoinette  Qumawunu 
and  Myra  Dee  of  Kykotsmovi,  Alice  Ringelero  and  Sunbeam  Cuch  of 
Scottsdale;  brothers  Moody  Lomayesva  and  Doe  Lomayesva  of  Parker;  29 
grandchildren;  38  great-grandchildren;  and  five  great-great-grandchildren . 

Mr.  George  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  sisters  Imogene 
Robertson,  Elsie  Polacca,  Georgiana  Sanderson,  and  Silvia  Talas;  brother 
Fred  Lomayesva;  sons  Lewis  N.  George,  Claybourne  George  and  Milton  George; 
daughter  Margaret  George;  and  six  grandchildren . 

Funeral  services  will  be  Saturday,  March  8,  2003,  at  10  a.m.  at  Polacca 
Baptist  Church,  Polacca.  Viewing  will  be  from  8 to  10  a.m.  at  the  church. 
Burial  will  follow  at  Five  Houses  Ranch. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Greer's  Scott  Mortuary,  Winslow. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2003  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 

March  4,  2003 

Eugene  Little  Fox  Baxter 

Eugene  Little  Fox  Baxter,  32,  passed  away  February  26,  2003  in  Phoenix, 
Arizona.  He  was  born  Duly  28,  1970  in  Westwood,  California.  Eugene  was  a 
Craftsman  by  trade,  a Native  American, and  was  affiliated  with  the  Southern 
Cheyenne  and  Quechan  tribes. 

Eugene  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Peggy  Baxter;  sister,  Rosemary 
Dackovich;  brother.  Dames  Dackovich;  aunts,  Rosemary  Morris  and  Sally 
Bradford;  and  numerous  cousins,  other  relatives,  and  friends. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  uncles,  Dempsey  Baxter  and  Glenn  Baxter 
Sr.;  aunt,  Angelina  Menta;  uncle  Steven  Baxter;  grandmother  Elsie  Baxter 
Sr.;  and  grandfather  Remegius  F.  Baxter  II. 

Wake  will  be  Wednesday,  March  5,  2003  at  4:00  p.m.,  at  the  Big  House  on 
the  Quechan  Reservation  in  Winterhaven,  California,  with  cremation  taking 
place  at  6:00  a.m.  Thursday  morning.  Eugene's  final  resting  place  will  be 
the  Quechan  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Fred  Alvarez  Dr.,  Mike  Alvarez  Sr.,  Glenn  Baxter  Dr. 
Hamilton  Menta,  Roddy  Hart,  and  Blase  Smith.  Honorary  bearers  will  be  Fred 
Golding,  Tiki  Smith,  and  Dames  Dackovich. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Yuma  Sun, 
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March  6,  2003 

Shirley  Dale  Smoker 

WOLF  POINT  - Shirley  Dale  Smoker,  60,  a laborer  who  enjoyed  powwows,  old 
movies  and  handgames,  died  Tuesday  at  a Wolf  Point  nursing  home  after  a 


long  illness. 

Visitation  is  at  Frazer  Community  Hall,  with  a wake  beginning  at  3 p.m. 
today.  His  funeral  is  2 p.m.  Friday  at  Frazer  High  School,  with  burial  in 
St.  Joseph  Cemetery.  A four-day  feast  will  take  place  at  noon  Saturday  at 
Frazer  Community  Hall.  Clayton  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Clara  Smoker  of  Wolf  Point;  his  adoptive 
mother,  Rosella  Gregg  of  Wolf  Point;  sisters  Bernice  Turn  Toes  of  Frazer 
and  Vera  Iron  Man  of  Poplar;  and  a brother,  Ken  Smoker  Sr. 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

March  5,  2003 

Jaden  Joseph  Red  Head 

CUT  BANK  - Jaden  Joseph  Red  Head,  son  of  Monica  Lynn  Red  Head  of  Cut 
Bank,  was  stillborn  Saturday  at  a Cut  Bank  hospital. 

A wake  will  begin  today  at  Glacier  Homes  Community  Center  in  Browning, 
with  his  funeral  at  2 p.m.  Friday  at  the  center.  Burial  will  be  in  Willow 
Creek  Cemetery.  Day  Family  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

In  addition  to  his  mother,  Jaden  is  survived  by  a sister,  Taniell 
Trombley,  and  a brother,  Jeremiah  Red  Head,  of  Cut  Bank;  and  grandmother 
Shirley  Marisha  Racine  Red  Head. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  a grandfather,  David  Red  Head. 

March  7,  2003 
Felix  Running  Crane 

HEART  BUTTE  - Felix  Running  Crane,  76,  a Heart  Butte  rancher,  died  of 
natural  causes  Wednesday  at  a Browning  hospital. 

A wake  is  in  progress  at  his  home  until  Sunday  evening,  then  will 
continue  at  Heart  Butte  Community  Center.  His  funeral  is  2 p.m.  Tuesday 
at  St.  Anne's  Catholic  Church,  with  burial  in  St.  Anne's  Cemetery.  Day 
Family  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Phyllis  Aimsback  of  Heart  Butte;  daughters 
Patty  Still  Smoking  and  Janice  Running  Crane  of  Heart  Butte,  Marlene 
Plympton  of  Kalispell,  and  Paulette  Running  Crane,  Rhonda  Running  Crane, 
Felicia  Running  Crane  and  Cheryl  Running  Crane,  all  of  Browning;  sons 
Ronny  Running  Crane  of  Browning  and  Merlin  Running  Crane,  James  Running 
Crane,  Little  Felix  Running  Crane,  Terrance  Aimsback  and  Joey  Aimsback, 
all  of  Heart  Butte;  sisters  Pauline  Running  Crane  and  Esther  Spotted  Bear 
of  Heart  Butte  and  Ursula  Makes  Cold  Weather  of  Shelby;  brothers  Aloysius 
Potts  of  Browning  and  Eddie  Running  Crane  and  Gene  Guardipee  of  Heart 
Butte;  39  grandchildren,  numerous  step-grandchildren,  41  great- 
grandchildren and  one  great-great-grandchild . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  a son,  Varian  "Jo-Jo"  Running  Crane. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

March  5,  2003 
Prouden  Cree  Crow 

It  is  with  great  sadness  that  we  announce  the  passing  of  our  great 
grandson;  grandson;  son;  nephew,  and  cousin  Prouden  Cree  Crow.  Prouden  was 
born  February  28,  2003  and  passed  into  the  arms  of  God  March  1,  2003.  Many 
family  members  surrounded  our  little  boy,  Prouden,  in  the  time  he  was  with 
us.  His  grandparents,  Helen  and  Leslie  Copenace;  Bernice  and  Melvin  Henry, 
were  there  playing  with  him.  He  was  with  us  two  more  hours  from  the  time 
the  life  support  systems  were  taken  off.  We  all  played  with  him,  taking 
our  turn  to  hold  him;  with  our  tears  streaming,  he  made  us  laugh  with  his 
little  smile. 

His  parents,  Wayne  Crow-Moose  clan,  and  Denise  Johnson-Muskrat  clan, 
cried,  but  they  were  brave  as  their  baby  left  to  be  with  the  Creator, 

Wayne  sang  a traditional  song  to  his  son  as  he  held  him. 

Prouden  Cree  is  predeceased  by  great  grandparents-on  the  mother's  side. 


Robert  Geyshick  and  Mary  (nee)  Labott  and  Francis  Johnson;  on  the  father's 
side,  Albert  Crow  and  Sam  Wesley,  his  uncles  and  aunties  on  the  father's 
side;  David  Crow,  Joe  Crow,  Bobby  Namaypoke,  Alberta  Elders,  mary  Elders; 
Stanley  Wesley,  Dorothy  Towegishig;  and  on  the  mother's  side;  Ron  Geyshick 
and  Evangeline  Johnson. 

Along  with  his  parents  Wayne  and  Denise;  brothers  Jarrod,  Desmond,  and 
Shayton,  and  sisters  Brianna,  Shayneen,  Julie  and  Aleah,  Prouden  Cree  will 
be  missed  by  his  great  grandmothers  Catherine  Crow  and  Emilda  Wesley; 
great  grandfather  Robert  Kabatay;  grandparents  Bernice  and  Ken  Johnson  Sr., 
and  Helen  Wesley  and  Roy  Crow.  His  great  uncles  and  aunties  on  the 
father's  side;  Johnny  Namaypoke,  Pete  Crow,  George  Crow,  Allan  Crow,  Judge 
Joe  Morrison,  ada  Morrison,  Josephine  Prince,  Lulubelle  Kabestra,  Teresa 
Crow,  and  Betty  Ann  Crow;  Bob  Wesley,  David  Wesley,  Steve  Wesley,  Joe 
Wesley,  Mary  Onabigon,  Ann  Wesley,  Louisa  Sanderson,  Helen  Wesley,  Theresa 
Towedo,  Francis  Saggashie,  Lucia  Taylor,  Alice  Longboat,  Yvonne  Pangowish 
and  Stella  Wesley.  The  uncles,  aunts,  and  cousins  on  the  father's  side: 
Roberta  Crow  (John),  Maxine  Ranville  (Dean),  Ian  Crow  (Marietta),  Scot; 
the  cousins;  Beau,  Sarah,  Sunshine,  and  Colt;  Andrew,  Eli,  Garret,  Xavier, 
Paige,  Royce,  and  Skylene;  Evan  and  Draco.  On  the  mother's  side,  great 
uncle  Art  Geyshick  , and  auntie  Alice  Geyshick  (Ron),  Dwayne  Johnson, 

Myron  Johnson,  and  Ricky  Johnson.  Aunts  Theresa  Perreault  and  ladean 
Johnson;  direct  uncles  and  aunts  from  the  mother's  side,  Terry  Boshkaykin 
(Jennifer  Friday),  Faron  Johnson,  Ken  Johnson  Jr.,  Jennifer  Johnson,  and 
Mary  Johnson;  cousin  Jennessa  Friday. 

There  are  many  family  members  that  we  did  not  mention,  but  we  know  their 
love  is  with  us,  and  we  love  them  too.  Wayne  and  Denise  would  like  to  give 
a special  thanks  to  Verna  (Mona)  White  and  Rodney  Crow  for  their  help  and 
kindness  in  their  time  of  need.  They  provided  the  transportation  to  bring 
family  to  be  near  them.  As  well  they  would  like  to  give  acknowledgement 
and  appreciation  to  the  staff  at  the  Health  Sciences  Center,  particularly 
to  the  doctors  and  nurses  at  the  Children's  Hospital  and  Women's  Hospital, 
they  were  always  truthful  and  caring  to  us. 

The  wake  will  be  held  at  the  Whitefish  Bay  Youth  and  Elders  center,  and 
the  internment  will  be  in  the  Whitefish  Bay  cemetery. 

Brown  Funeral  Home  & Cremation  Centre  entrusted  with  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2003  Kenora  Daily  Miner  and  News. 

March  7,  2003 

Michael  James  Belanger 
Calgary,  AB 

BELANGER  - Michael  James  Belanger  of  Ochapowace  First  Nation,  born  May 
15,  1980  died  on  Tuesday,  March  4,  2003  in  Calgary,  Alberta. 

Mike  was  predeceased  by  his  Mushum,  David  Redwood  Sr.;  Mushum  and  Kochum, 
Mary  and  Ernest  Belanger;  uncles  and  aunts:  Jerry  and  Donalda  Delorme; 
Noella,  Linda,  Lloyd,  Harry  and  Everrett  Belanger  and  is  survived  by  his 
parents:  Dean  (Sheree)  Delorme,  Leota  (Everrett)  Powerderface;  his  sister, 
Deanna  (Rick)  Belanger;  two  brothers:  Ernest  (Amanda)  Belanger  and  Barry 
Cranebear;  five  nephews  and  two  nieces  and  numerous  aunts,  uncles  and 
cousins . 

Mike  was  raised  and  cared  for  by  a special  Kokum,  Rena  Delorme  of 
Cowessess  First  Nation. 

A wake  will  be  held  in  his  honor  on  Friday,  March  7 at  5:00  p.m.  at  the 
Cowessess  Band  Hall. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  in  the  Cowessess  Band  Hall,  Cowessess 
First  Nation  on  Saturday,  March  8,  2003  at  10:00  a.m.  with  Rev.  Hector 
Bunnie  officiating.  Interment  in  Cowessess  Cemetery. 

March  10,  2003 

George  Stanley  Howard  Golar 
Kisbey,  SK 

GOLAR  - On  Saturday,  March  8,  2003,  we  are  sad  to  announce  the  passing 
of  our  father,  husband  and  friend,  Stan  (Akicita  Wicasta  - Soldier  Man) 


George  Stanley  Howard  Golar  at  the  age  of  70  years. 

He  was  born  on  December  12,  1932  in  Avonport,  Nova  Scotia.  He  served  his 
Country,  also  travelled  the  seas  and  all  across  North  America. 

He  is  predeceased  by  his  mother,  Mary  Elizabeth  Golar  and  daughter, 
Annette  Colleen  McArthur. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Olive  Marion  McArthur,  sons  and  daughters  - 
Warren  McArthur  (Lavina),  Charles  McArthur,  Kathleen  Bourne  (Danny), 

Adrian  McArthur  (Lisa),  Terry  McArthur  (Lydia),  Patricia  McArthur  (Dave), 
Calvin  McArthur,  Dudy  Anne  Nuualiitia  (David),  George  Golar.  Sister  - 
Lavine  Kelly  - Hansport,  Nova  Scotia,  Brother  - Eugene  Welch  - Sarnia, 
Ontario,  and  numerous  grandchildren . For  more  information  call  1 - (306)  - 
462-4589. 

Wake  to  be  held  on  Tuesday,  at  the  Kisbey  Rec  Centre,  March  11,  2003  and 
the  Traditional  Services  to  be  held  in  Kisbey,  Saskatchewan  at  the  Kisbey 
Rec  Centre  on  Wednesday,  March  12,  2003  at  2pm. 

He  will  be  laid  to  rest  on  the  Pheasant  Rump  Nakota  First  Nation.  He 
will  be  deeply  missed.  Funeral  arrangements  in  care  of  the  Orsted  Funeral 
Home  (Carlyle)  Darren  Grimes/Cindy  Smyth 

Copyright  c.  2000-2003  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 

March  8,  2003 

Carrie  Faye  Bad  Eagle  Auger 

In  loving  member  of  CARRIE  FAYE  BAD  EAGLE  AUGER,  born  Dune  17,  1969, 
passed  away  March  4,  2003. 

Wake  services  will  be  held  at  the  home  of  Ruth  Bad  Eagle,  Brocket, 
Saturday,  March  8 and  Sunday,  March  9 at  12:00  noon.  Funeral  Services 
Monday,  March  10,  2003  at  11:00  a.m.  at  St.  Paul's  Catholic  Church, 

Brocket . 

Mary  (Red  Crow)  Devine 

MARY  RED  CROW  DEVINE  passed  away  in  Cardston  on  March  5th,  2003  at  the 
age  of  72  years.  Beloved  wife  of  the  late  Mike  Devine  Sr.. 

The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  on  Monday,  March  10th  at  St.  Mary's 
Catholic  Church,  Blood  Reserve  from  7 to  11:00  p.m.  and  continue  all  night 
at  Mary  Devine's  residence.  The  Funeral  Mass  will  be  held  at  St.  Mary's 
Catholic  Church,  Blood  Reserve  on  Tuesday,  March  11th,  2003  at  11:00  a.m. 
with  Father  Lezek  Kwiatkowski  Celebrant. 

Copyright  c.  2000  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 
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High  court  lets  Apaches  sue  U.S.  to  fix  fort 
Billy  House 

Republic  Washington  Bureau 
Mar.  5,  2003  12:00  AM 

WASHINGTON  - The  federal  government  can  be  sued  for  millions  of  dollars 
for  failing  to  fix  deteriorating  buildings  at  Old  Fort  Apache,  the 
historic  Arizona  military  outpost  on  Indian  land,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
ruled  Tuesday. 

The  court  decided  5-4  in  favor  of  the  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe, 
despite  warnings  from  government  lawyers  that  the  United  States  would  be 
opened  up  to  "enormous  potential  liability"  from  similar  lawsuits  that 
could  spring  from  56  million  acres  held  in  trust  for  tribes  nationwide. 


including  20  million  acres  in  Arizona. 

The  tribe,  which  views  a preserved  Fort  Apache  as  important  to  tourism 
at  its  reservation,  now  can  pursue  a lawsuit  over  an  estimated  $8  million 
to  $14  million  worth  of  improvements  to  buildings  it  says  the  Interior 
Department  failed  to  perform  since  Congress  made  it  a trustee  over  the 
Indian  land  in  1960. 

"We're  very  pleased  and  happy,"  said  Johnny  Endfield  Hr.,  vice  chairman 
of  the  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe.  "And  hopefully  this  will  be  a big 
opening  for  other  Indian  tribes  in  similar  situations." 

However,  doubts  were  immediately  cast  on  the  impact  of  the  decision  on 
other  trusts  because  of  a separate  Supreme  Court  ruling  Tuesday  barring  a 
suit  against  the  government  by  the  Navajo  Nation.  That  case  involved  the 
Peabody  Coal  Co.,  which  operates  mines  on  reservation  land  in  northern 
Arizona . 

In  the  Fort  Apache  decision,  written  by  Justice  David  Souter,  the  court 
rejected  the  government's  urgings  to  not  allow  a breach-of-trust  lawsuit 
by  the  White  Mountain  Apaches.  Such  a move  would,  in  effect,  "shield  the 
government  against  the  remedy  whose  very  availability  would  deter  it  from 
wasting  trust  property,"  Souter  wrote. 

O'Connor's  swing  vote 

Justice  Sandra  Day  O'Connor,  an  Arizonan,  provided  a key  swing  vote  for 
the  majority,  which  included  Justices  Ruth  Bader  Ginsberg,  Stephen  Breyer 
and  John  Paul  Stevens. 

Writing  for  the  minority.  Justice  Clarence  Thomas  said  that  Congress  did 
not  mean  for  governments  to  be  sued  for  breach  of  trust. 

He  was  joined  by  Chief  Justice  William  Rehnquist  and  Justices  Anthony 
Kennedy  and  Antonin  Scalia. 

Enfield  said  the  tribal  council  could  meet  as  early  as  next  week  to 
decide  whether  to  file  a claim  in  the  U.S.  Court  of  Federal  Claims. 

Fort  Apache,  perhaps  most  widely  known  for  its  association  with  Army 
efforts  with  the  help  of  White  Mountain  Apache  scouts  to  pursue  renegade 
Apache  bands,  was  established  at  its  current  site  in  1870. 

It  is  within  the  Fort  Apache  Reservation,  just  south  of  Whiteriver. 

The  Army  continued  to  operate  the  fort  until  1922.  The  next  year. 
Congress  authorized  establishment  of  an  Indian  school  there. 

Fort  held  'in  trust' 

In  I960,  Congress  passed  a law  declaring  the  fort  and  its  buildings  to 
be  held  "in  trust"  by  the  government  for  the  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe, 
subject  to  the  right  of  the  Interior  secretary  to  use  part  of  the  land  for 
administrative  and  school  purposes.  A trust  is  a relationship  in  which  a 
person  or  entity  holds  title  to  property  under  an  obligation  to  keep  or 
use  it  for  the  benefit  of  another. 

At  issue  in  the  White  Mountain  case  was  how  far  the  government's 
fiduciary  duty  extended  to  manage  the  fort's  historic  structures  in  the 
tribe's  best  interest. 

Today,  there  are  more  than  30  buildings  and  other  structures  at  Fort 
Apache,  including  school  facilities  and  the  officer's  quarters,  barracks, 
parade  grounds  and  stables  used  by  the  cavalry  that  first  occupied  the 
fort . 

"This  is  probably  one  of  the  most  famous  forts  in  the  whole  world,  the 
setting  of  TV  programs,  John  Wayne  movies  and  a lot  of  significant 
history,"  Tucson  lawyer  Robert  Brauchli,  who  argued  the  case  on  behalf  of 
the  tribe,  said  Tuesday. 

A 1998  survey  of  the  property  estimated  the  cost  of  re-landscaping  the 
fort  and  refurbishing  its  buildings  "as  a cultural  and  economic  resource 
for  the  tribe"  would  cost  as  much  as  $14  million. 

And  although  the  government  has  offered  to  transfer  control  of  some 
buildings,  the  tribe  instead  has  demanded  that  it  first  rehabilitate  the 
buildings  in  disrepair. 

"We're  not  talking  about  failing  to  polish  all  the  doorknobs,"  Brauchli 
said  of  damage  that  has  occurred  under  the  Interior  Department's  control 
of  the  other  structures.  "We're  talking  about  basic  things,  like,  if  there 
is  a hole  in  the  ceiling,  not  repairing  it." 


Gregory  Garre,  assistant  to  the  U.S.  solicitor  general  who  argued  the 
government's  case  and  who  warned  a ruling  in  favor  of  the  tribe  could  open 
up  numerous  similar  lawsuits  nationwide,  could  not  be  reached  Tuesday  for 
comment . 

Effect  on  other  tribes 

Tracy  Labin,  a lawyer  with  the  Native  American  Rights  Funds  in 
Washington,  which  supported  the  White  Mountain  Apache  lawsuit,  said  it  is 
uncertain  how  many  other  similar  trust  relationships  exist  between  the 
government  and  other  tribes. 

She  and  Brauchli  emphasized  that  the  White  Mountain  case  involved  narrow 
instances  where  the  government  has  exclusive,  managerial  control  of  tribal 
buildings,  circumstances  that  might  not  be  replicated  in  many  other  places. 

"We're  not  talking  about  a failure  to  rake  the  forest  or  polish  the 
stumps,"  Brauchli  said. 

Interior  Department  spokesman  John  Wright  said  the  department  was 
"looking  at"  how  many  similar  arrangements,  if  any,  exist  among  the  20 
million  acres  of  tribal  land  held  in  trust  in  Arizona  or  trust  land 
elsewhere. 

However,  Brauchli  said  a second  case  decided  Tuesday  by  the  Supreme 
Court  underscores  that  narrowness  of  the  court's  decision. 

6-3  ruling 

In  a 6-3  decision,  the  court  ruled  that  a lower  court  erred  in  finding 
the  Navajo  Nation  could  pursue  a $600  million  lawsuit  claiming  a former 
Interior  secretary  was  wrongly  influenced  by  the  Peabody  Coal  Co.  in  1985 
to  deny  the  tribe  millions  of  dollars  in  higher  royalties  for  coal  mined 
on  Navajo  land. 

The  justices  said  the  suit  cannot  be  allowed  under  the  federal  Indian 
Mineral  Leasing  Act  because  that  law  does  not  impose  any  managerial  duties 
"fiduciary  or  otherwise  on  the  government,"  even  though  there  was  a strong 
showing  that  the  secretary's  actions  hurt  the  tribe's  profits. 

Reach  the  reporter  at  billy.house@arizonarepublic.com  or  l-(202)-906-8136. 
Copyright  c.  2003  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Court  rules  against  Navajos 

By  Bill  McAllister/Special  to  The  Daily  Times 
March  5,  2003 

WASHINGTON  A divided  Supreme  Court  Tuesday  blocked  the  Navajo  Nation  from 
pursuing  a $600  million  lawsuit  over  lost  coal  royalties,  but  sided  with 
an  Arizona  tribe  which  has  accused  the  government  of  failing  to  maintain 
an  historic  Army  post. 

The  rulings  represented  both  a victory  and  a defeat  for  the  Bush 
administration  which  had  urged  the  high  court  to  use  the  cases  to  narrowly 
define  the  government's  trust  responsibility  to  Indians. 

The  administration  won  a 6-to-3  ruling  that  rejected  the  Navajo  Nation's 
effort  to  seek  damages  for  former  Interior  Secretary  Donald  Hodel's 
actions  over  a coal  lease  agreement  in  1985.  He  then  rejected  an  plan  that 
would  have  boosted  payments  to  the  Indians  for  coal  taken  from  its  New 
Mexico  reservation. 

Hodel,  now  a Colorado  resident,  met  with  a lobbyist  for  Peabody  Coal  Co. 
before  he  told  the  tribe  to  continue  negotiations  over  the  lease.  Navajo 
lawyers  argued  that  Hodel's  action  effectively  denied  the  tribe  then  of 
millions  of  dollars  in  royalties,  cutting  their  royalty  payments  from  a 


proposed  20  percent  of  the  coal's  value  to  12  1/2  per  cent. 

The  tribe  also  charged  the  secretary's  actions  were  inconsistent  with 
his  legal  responsibility  to  act  in  the  best  interests  of  the  nation's 
Indians . 

The  justices  ruled,  however,  that  the  Indian  Mineral  Leasing  Act  of  1938 
"does  not  establish  standards  governing  the  secretary's  approval  of 
mineral  leases  negotiated  by  a tribe  and  a third  party."  Besides,  the 
court  majority  noted  that  Hodel  had  broad  authority  as  Interior  Secretary 
to  approve  or  disapprove  the  royalty  agreement. 

While  rejecting  that  case,  the  justices  by  a 5-to-4  vote  allowed  the 
White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe  to  press  a $14  million  lawsuit  against  the 
Interior  Department  over  buildings  that  have  fallen  into  disrepair  at  the 
historic  Fort  Apache  site  in  Arizona. 

Congress  gave  the  old  Army  post  to  the  tribe  in  1960,  but  directed  the 
department  to  keep  the  property  "in  trust"  for  the  tribe.  In  1999,  the 
tribe  sued  the  government,  alleging  that  it  had  failed  to  keep  the  post 
and  its  30  buildings  in  tact.  It  claimed  it  would  take  $14  million  to 
rehabilitate  the  property  and  that  the  federal  government  was  liable  for 
the  poor  state  of  the  old  fort. 

Dustice  Department  lawyers  argued  that  the  government  didn't  have  such  a 
responsibility  for  the  normal  wear  and  tear  of  the  property. 

The  high  court  majority  disagreed.  "Elementary  trust  law,  after  all, 
confirms  the  common  sense  assumption  that  a fiduciary  actually 
administering  trust  property  may  not  allow  it  to  fall  into  ruin  on  his 
watch,"  said  the  majority  opinion,  written  by  Dustice  David  Souter. 

The  two  rulings  had  been  closely  followed  in  Indian  Country  for  signs 
that  the  high  court  might  redraw  the  government's  responsibility  to  Indian 
tribes.  But  two  decisions  failed  to  draw  a bright-line  distinction. 

Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  attended  arguments  on  the  cases.  She  is 
fighting  a lawsuit  over  her  department's  handling  of  individual  trust 
accounts  held  for  more  than  300,000  Native  Americans,  a case  that  has 
highlighted  the  government's  trust  responsibilities  to  Indians. 

Dustice  Ruth  Bader  Ginsburg,  who  wrote  the  White  Mountain  case,  to  write 
a separate  concurring  opinion  to  describe  how  she  could  support  one  tribe 
and  not  the  other. 

Bill  McAllister:  bmcallister@denverpost.com 

Bill  McAllister  heads  up  the  MediaNews  Group  Washington  Bureau. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  MediaNews  Group,  Inc . /Farmington,  NM. 
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Land  donated  to  Navajo  Code  Talkers  Association 
03/03/2003 

GALLUP,  N.M.  (AP)  - A Vietnam  War  veteran  has  donated  land  to  the  Navajo 
Code  Talkers  Association  to  make  sure  the  aging  Marines  have  a monument  to 
their  achievements  and  a cemetery  of  their  own.  George  Chavez,  who  lives 
in  Rio  Rancho,  said  he  carved  out  a 50-acre  chunk  of  his  320-acre  parcel 
off  historic  Route  66  west  of  Gallup  to  give  the  Code  Talkers  what  they 
are  due. 

The  Navajo  Code  Talkers  used  a military  code  based  on  their  native 
language  to  communicate  troop  movements  and  other  orders  during  the  World 
War  II  island-hopping  campaign. 

"I  have  come  to  appreciate  the  code  talkers'  contribution  to  the 
American  way  of  life.  If  they  hadn't  been  there,  we  wouldn't  be  here  with 
this  form  of  government  and  way  of  life,"  Chavez  said. 

Sam  Billison,  president  of  the  code  talkers  association,  said  the  land 


donation  is  a blessing. 

"This  is  what  the  Navajo  Code  Talkers  Association  has  been  looking  for  - 
- land  that  could  be  developed  into  a monument/'  Billison  said. 

A new  cemetery  is  also  needed  because  cemeteries  on  the  Navajo 
Reservation  are  filling  up,  he  said. 

"The  code  talkers  are  getting  fewer  and  fewer.  There  is  really  a need 
for  a cemetery  somewhere  close  to  the  Navajo  Nation  for  a place  for  Navajo 
veterans/'  Billison  said. 

Chavez,  who  lived  on  the  reservation  for  five  years,  appeared  with 
Billison  before  the  Navajo  Tribal  Council's  Human  Services  Committee  last 
week  to  ask  for  a small  donation  from  the  tribe  to  launch  fund-raising  for 
the  project. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2003  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 
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Kiva  panels  could  go  on  display  despite  pueblo  objections 
Last  Update:  03/04/2003  13:54:00 

(Albuquerque-AP)  - A New  Jersey  art  dealer  wants  to  go  online  with 
paintings  of  kiva  art  that  the  University  of  New  Mexico  agreed  not  to 
display  at  the  request  of  Acoma  Pueblo. 

Artist  Tom  Baker  of  Tijeras  designed  the  images  to  decorate  the  atrium 
of  UNM's  new  Frank  C.  Hibben  Center  - an  anthropology  laboratory  and 
classroom  building  that  opened  last  October. 

But  Acoma  objected  to  the  murals,  which  pueblo  leaders  say  contain 
images  sacred  to  the  pueblo. 

UNM  officials  then  decided  to  display  other  designs  instead. 

But  the  chairman  of  the  non-profit  Art  Renewal  Center,  Fred  Ross,  says 
Baker's  murals  should  be  somewhere  where  people  can  view  them. 

The  director  of  the  Acoma  Pueblo  Historic  Preservation  Office,  Damian 
Garcia,  says  he'll  oppose  any  plan  to  display  the  images  publicly. 
Copyright  c.  2003  The  Associated  Press. 
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The  Third  Quinnipiac  Treaty 
By:  Iron  Thunderhorse,  Columnist 
February  27,  2003 

Oiocommock  is,  of  course.  Stony  Creek. 

This  tract  of  land  is  what  Shaumpishuh  relinquished  - 
from  Madison  to  Stony  Creek. 

On  the  29th  day  of  September  in  the  year  1639,  the  Third  Quinnipiac 
Treaty  was  signed  in  the  new  colony  of  Connecticut.  The  six  people  - all 
English  Puritans  representing  an  English  Corporation  - who  negotiated  the 
new  Treaty  were  all  different  than  those  who  transacted  the  first  two 


Treaties.  The  Reverend  Henry  Whitfield  led  this  new  contingent,  and  the 
chief  witness  for  the  group  was  a local  farmer  named  Robert  Newman.  A 
young  man  from  Fort  Saybrook  named  John  Higginson  served  as  interpreter. 

On  behalf  of  the  Quinnipiac  Band  known  as  Menunkatuck  (Guilford)  the 
female  Sachem  or  Sunksquaw  named  Shaumpishuh  was  present.  She  was 
accompanied  by  her  uncle,  Quosoquanch,  who  was  elder  Sachem  of  the 
Quinnipiac' s Totoket  Band  (Branford).  Thirty-three  survivors  of  her  band 
attended  the  signing  ceremony. 

Whitfield  had  sailed  directly  to  Quinnipiac  Plantation  harbor  at  soon- 
to-be  New  Haven  from  England  in  the  spring  of  1639.  These  newcomers  did 
not  want  to  join  the  settlers  already  established  in  New  Haven.  They 
sought  to  establish  their  own  settlement  "in  the  wilderness  to  the  east  of 
Quinnipiac"  (as  stated  by  the  Reverend  William  C.H.  Moe  in  "Founding  the 
Plantation  of  Menunkatuck,"  a sermon  delivered  on  September  18,  1938  at 
the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Guilford,  Connecticut).  Their  dream  was 
to  open  up  sea  trade  between  New  Haven  and  Old  Saybrook  along  the  coast. 

Whitfield  had  spent  a few  months  exploring  this  flat,  fertile  region 
that  was  part  of  the  Menunkatuck  Band's  summer  fishing  camps.  As  the  late 
John  Menta  explained  in  his  article  on  Shaumpishuh  in  1988,  "This  region 
had  been  extensively  used  and  settled  by  native  peoples  for  thousands  of 
years.  Certainly  the  immediate  ancestors  of  the  Quinnipiac  were  intimately 
familiar  with  it,  having  camped  along  its  rivers,  estuaries  and  ponds  for 
more  than  five  centuries  before  the  colonists  arrived. . .obvious  evidence 
of  an  Indian  presence  - abandoned  corn  fields  and  wigwams,  formerly  used 
burial  places  and  villages,  as  well  as  still  occupied  settlements  - and  of 
the  agricultural  richness  of  the  lands  suggested  it  would  be  an  ideal  site 
for  a new  English  community."  (Menta,  1988:33). 

My  ancestors  moved  the  summer  plantations  frequently  to  prevent 
exhausting  the  nutrients  in  the  ground.  They  would  clear  fields  by  girding 
the  trees  and  spreading  the  ash  along  the  fields. 

Dust  prior  to  the  signing  of  this  Third  Treaty,  Whitfield  met  with 
Shaumpishuh  and  her  uncle  Quosoquanch  on  the  23rd  day  of  August.  Under  the 
direction  of  elder  Sachem  Quosoquanch  (a  senior  member  of  standing  in  his 
nephew's  Grand  Council)  they  made  a rough  sketch  of  the  coastline  between 
the  Quinnipiac  River  (Quinnipyooghq)  and  over  to  Hammonasset  in  the  east. 
This  "map"  shows  a horizontal  line  (representing  the  coast)  and  below  it 
are  eight  lines  running  down  or  inland  toward  what  would  be  north.  There 
are  11  place-names  which  show  the  Sub-Sachemships  and  the  major  rivers. 
Above  the  horizontal  line  (coastline)  are  four  other  place-names  and  forms 
representing  the  key  island  groups  off  the  coast,  which  also  were  an 
integral  part  of  the  Grand  Sachemdom.  The  indigenous  names  were  supplied 
by  Quosoquanch  and  recorded  by  Dohn  Higginson.  A note  below  this  map 
states,  "From  Tuckshis  to  Oiocommock  River,  the  land  wholly  and  only 
belongs  to  the  Squaw  Sachem  and  is  at  her  disposal,  the  description  of  it 
being  given  to  Quosoquanch,  her  uncle,  and  assented  to  by  herself,  August 
23,  1639,  in  the  presence  of  me,  Henry  Whitfield  and  Dohn  Higginson..." 

Tuckshis  is  Indian  Neck  in  Madison  to  the  west  of  Hammonasset  and  just 
below  Guilford.  Oiocommock  is,  of  course.  Stony  Creek.  This  tract  of  land 
is  what  Shaumpishuh  relinquished  - from  Madison  to  Stony  Creek. 

The  original  map  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society.  I was  granted  permission  to  reprint  it  in  our  ACQTC  Special  2000 
Millennium  Celebration  Commemorative  Booklet.  Dudge  Doel  Helander, 
Municipal  Historian  for  the  town  of  Guilford,  also  provided  me  with  a copy 
of  a separate  portion  of  the  Treaty  Agreement  itself  with  the  written 
elements . 

Shaumpishuh  signed  this  Third  Treaty  with  the  traditional  bow  and  arrow 
similar  to  the  one  used  by  Mantowese  but  different  than  the  sign  she  had 
signed  the  First  treaty  with.  She  did  this  for  cultural  reasons  that  the 
Anglo  scholars  never  understood,  including  Dohn  Menta.  I have  scheduled  a 
separate  column  for  that  subject. 

It  was  a month  later  - on  September  29  - that  Shaumpishuh  and  her  people 
traveled  to  her  brother  Momauguin's  maweomi  in  order  to  sign  and  formalize 
this  Treaty.  There,  she  was  given  many  traditional  gifts,  including  12 
fathoms  of  wampum  - a sure  sign  that  she  was  held  in  great  esteem. 

Charles  Hervey  Townshend  and  others  have  written  about  the  original 


Quinnipiac  reservation  of  1200  acres  at  East  Haven.  Yet,  no  one  has 
written  about  the  other  reserved  land  set-aside  for  exclusive  use  by 
Quinnipiac  bands.  In  the  postscript  to  this  Third  Quinnipiac  Treaty,  as 
John  Menta  verifies  in  his  1988  paper,  "the  treaty  included  a list  of  the 
thirty-three  Indians  who  were  to  sit  down  at  Kuttawo."  This  name  was 
actually  "Ruttawo,"  as  3.H.  Trumbull  substantiated  in  his  1881  work  on 
Connecticut  Indian  place-names.  Menta  also  confirmed  that,  "The 
Menunkatuck  Band  departed  the  reserved  lands  east  of  Guilford  before  1641. 
" A group  of  our  ancestors  moved  to  the  West  Pond  Region  of  Guilford. 

Descendants  of  the  Menunkatuck  Band  continued  to  live  in  this  area  of 
West  Pond/Sachem's  Head  and  West  Woods  today.  Dudge  Helander  has  told  me 
about  his  grandfather,  who  verifies  a member  of  the  Menunkatuck  Band 
living  in  Guilford  as  late  as  1850.  Others  continued  to  live  there  - the 
region  where  North  Branford  and  Guilford  meet  - into  the  19th  and  20th 
centuries.  They  did  not  live  as  our  people  did  350  years  ago,  but  they 
kept  our  traditions  alive  and  blended  into  the  landscape  as  fisherman, 
farmers,  whalers,  laborers,  guides  etc. 

There  were  times  in  the  past  century  that  being  Native  American  was  not 
well  received  and  so  many  families  kept  their  secrets  locked  away  in 
family  memoirs,  passing  along  traditions  quietly.  Indian  languages  and 
religions  were  outlawed  and  men  actually  went  to  Alcatraz  in  the  1930s  for 
practicing  Native  religions. 

The  Quinnipiac  people  never  completely  vanished  and  I have  many  more 
columns  scheduled  so  that  I can  give  readers  a glimpse  of  the  many  paths 
walked  by  the  Quinnipiac  after  the  English  Treaties  had  been  signed  and 
our  lands  were  all  gone. 

Namitch  neetompaog. 
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RELEVANT  CONTRADICTIONS 

In  defense  of  humor,  irony,  satire,  and 

a Native  American  perspective  on  the  coming  war  on  Iraq 

By  Sherman  Alexie 

TheStranger . com 

I have  little  doubt  that  the  United  States  will  soon  go  to  war  against 
Iraq.  I hope  I'm  wrong.  I hope  we  find  alternative  and  nonviolent  methods 
of  kicking  the  crap  out  of  Saddam  Hussein  and  his  sociopathic  regime,  but 
I don't  think  the  current  president  and  his  administration  are 
philosophically  capable  of  nonviolent  action. 

Instead,  the  latest  war  with  Iraq  will  last  a week  or  so,  a few  dozen 
U.S.  soldiers  will  be  wounded  or  killed  in  action,  tens  of  thousands  of 
Iraqis  will  die,  and  Saddam  Hussein  will  be  dead,  exiled,  or  disappeared. 
The  United  States  will  then  occupy  Iraq  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time 
as  we  install  a new  government  and  leaders  who  we  hope  will  become 
democratic  and  progressive.  However,  I have  serious  doubts  about  our 
ability  to  choose  moral  leaders,  considering  the  fact  that  the  United 
States  funded  and  helped  create  the  political  and  military  careers  of 
Saddam  Hussein,  Osama  bin  Laden,  and  a few  dozen  other  dictatorial 
Frankensteins . 

No  matter  our  choice  of  Iraqi  leaders,  the  Islamic  terrorist  groups, 
inflamed  by  the  Iraqi  war  and  occupation,  will  grow  in  size  and  power  and 
continue  to  attack  the  United  States  and  its  interests  all  over  the  globe. 
I fear  it's  only  a matter  of  time  before  a suicide  bomber  races  into  a 
Chicago  football  stadium  or  a New  York  restaurant  or  a Los  Angeles  museum 
and  kills  dozens,  or  hundreds. 

Enraged  and  revenge-minded  after  another  attack  on  home  soil,  the  United 


States  will  increase  its  efforts  to  hunt  down  and  punish  those  terrorists 
we  can  find.  And  we  will  certainly  be  successful  in  stopping  most  terror 
attacks  and  will  likely  destroy  most  terror  groups,  but  we  will  find  it 
impossible  to  find  and  kill  the  very  last  terrorist,  because,  well,  he's 
only  a metaphor.  And  it's  impossible  to  kill  a metaphor;  we  can  only  turn 
it  into  a cliche. 

We  will  only  win  the  metaphorical  and  cliched  war  on  terror  when  George 
W.  Bush  proclaims  a metaphorical  and  cliched  victory  over  terror,  and  that 
proclamation  will  only  be  uttered  if  the  2004  Democratic  presidential 
nominee  creeps  within  three  percentage  points.  But  I doubt  George  W.  will 
have  to  worry  about  the  Democrats.  If  the  math  works  out  --  if  more 
terrorists  than  Americans  are  killed  in  the  next  few  years  --  then  George 
W.  Bush  will  enjoy  high  approval  ratings.  And  those  approval  ratings  will 
grow  if  the  United  States,  as  a global  police  force,  threatens  and 
possibly  attacks  all  those  other  countries  that  may  or  may  not  support 
terrorists  and  that  may  or  may  not  pose  a real  threat  to  the  United  States 

That's  one  serious  and  simple  way  to  describe  George  W.  Bush's  preferred 
method  of  international  diplomacy.  But  we  can  also  talk  about  his 
warmongering  with  humor,  irony,  and  satire.  After  I attempted  to  do  that 
during  the  peace  rally  in  Seattle  on  February  15,  I have  been  regarded 
with  equal  amounts  of  appreciation  and  scorn.  In  his  damning  review  of  my 
speech  published  in  last  week's  issue  of  The  Stranger,  losh  Feit  called  me 
a moronic,  starry-eyed,  absurd,  banal,  and  contradictory  boob  --  though 
not  in  the  same  sentence,  of  course.  I included  all  of  his  insults  in  one 
sentence  because  it's  funnier  that  way.  Because  of  Feit's  review.  The 
Stranger  has  been  bombarded  with  letters  that  are  currently  running  50 
percent  pro-Alexie  and  50  percent  anti-Alexie.  It  doesn't  seem  that 
anybody  is  undecided  about  Sherman  Alexie,  though  the  negative  numbers 
will  certainly  grow  if  I continue  to  talk  about  myself  in  the  third  person 
Now  I'm  sure  a good  number  of  the  letter-writers  are  idiots  who  think  Feit 
is  a racist  for  slamming  on  a Native  American,  and  I'm  equally  sure  a good 
number  of  the  letter-writers  are  racists  who  think  I'm  an  idiot  who  only 
enjoys  fame  and  power  because  I'm  Native  American.  But  most  of  the  letter- 
writers  are  smart  and  concerned  folks  who  have  valid  opinions.  Fair  enough 
I'm  happy  to  live  in  a country  where  hundreds  of  people  enjoy  the  freedom 
to  criticize  Dosh  Feit  and  me  for  valid  and  invalid  reasons.  I can  be  just 
as  full  of  shit  as  the  next  person,  so  I celebrate  all  of  the  shit- 
sniffers  in  the  world! 

I think  Feit's  review  is  just  as  funny  and  biting  as  it  is  shortsighted. 
By  focusing  his  review  on  my  admittedly  general  speech,  he  ignored 
important  details  offered  by  other  speakers.  In  one  important  example. 
Representative  Dim  McDermott  spoke  of  Gulf  War  syndrome  and  cited  the 
horrible  and  mysterious  number  of  injuries,  diseases,  and  deaths  suffered 
by  the  U.S.  soldiers  who  fought  in  Iraq  in  1991.  Our  troops  will  not  face 
much  resistance  from  Iraqi  soldiers  in  2003,  but  they  will  be  exposed  to 
unknown  quantities  of  toxic  pollutants.  As  McDermott  cited  the  health 
statistics,  I realized  how  few  anti-  or  pro-war  folks  have  discussed  Gulf 
War  syndrome  in  a pro-or  antiwar  context.  I think  we  ignore  Gulf  War 
syndrome  because  we're  not  quite  sure  it  exists,  and  if  it  does  exist. 

Gulf  War  syndrome  might  be  the  result  of  biological  and  chemical  friendly 
fire,  and  that  is  a possibility  too  dangerous  and  disturbing  for  many 
folks  to  consider. 

In  the  same  way  we  all  want  to  believe  in  the  honesty  and  goodness  of 
our  mother  and  father,  we  also  want  to  believe  in  the  honesty  and  goodness 
of  our  president  and  his  military.  I want  to  believe  George  W.  Bush  and 
Colin  Powell  when  they  tell  me  stories  about  this  latest  Gulf  War.  I want 
to  feel  safe  in  their  care.  But  I know  other  U.S.  presidents  and  their 
military  leaders  dropped  Agent  Orange  on  our  troops  in  Vietnam  and  lied 
about  its  effects.  And  there's  ample  evidence  to  prove  that  Clinton,  Bush 
the  First,  Reagan,  Carter,  Ford,  Nixon,  Johnson,  Kennedy,  and  all  of  the 
other  U.S.  presidents,  conservative  and  liberal  alike,  told  small  and 
large  lies  when  it  came  to  war  and  its  aftermath. 

As  a Native  American,  I am  intimately  familiar  with  the  long  history  of 
American  lies  in  times  of  war  and  peace.  Simply  stated,  the  United  States' 
executive  and  legislative  branches  have  broken  every  treaty  signed  with 


every  Native  American  tribe,  and  only  the  occasional  and  unpredictable 
intervention  of  the  judicial  branch  has  resurrected,  redeemed,  and 
protected  Native  American  tribal  sovereignty.  Thus,  as  a Native  American, 

I find  it  ironic  that  the  United  States  wants  to  go  to  war  with  Iraq 
because  it  keeps  breaking  treaties,  and  I mentioned  as  much  during  my 
speech.  Contrary  to  Josh  Feit's  implication  to  the  contrary,  I am  outraged 
that  Iraq  has  flouted  UN  resolutions  for  10  years,  but  I'm  also  outraged 
that  the  U.S.  dares  to  take  a position  of  moral  superiority  when  it  comes 
to  treaty-making  and  treaty-breaking,  Josh  Feit  may  not  think  that  Native 
American  history  is  important  when  discussing  this  Iraq  war,  but  plenty  of 
world  citizens  think  that  it  is  vitally  important  in  any  discussion  of  the 
United  States  and  its  international  politics.  Saddam  Hussein  is  certainly 
a genocidal  maniac,  but  how  can  the  United  States  honestly  continue  to 
pass  judgment  on  him  and  those  like  him  without  admitting  to  its  own 
genocidal  roots? 

This  American  genocide  began  when  Christopher  Columbus  landed  on  these 
shores,  and  was  made  official  when  Thomas  Jefferson,  genius  and  slave- 
owner, proclaimed  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  that  the  King  of 
England  had  "excited  domestic  Insurrections  amongst  us,  and  has 
endeavoured  to  bring  on  the  Inhabitants  of  our  Frontiers,  the  merciless 
Indian  Savages,  whose  known  Rule  of  Warfare,  is  an  undistinguished 
Destruction,  of  all  Ages,  Sexes  and  Conditions."  Thus,  the  United  States 
was  founded,  in  part,  on  the  demonization  of  Native  Americans,  and  it's 
damn  easy  to  justify  the  mass  extermination  of  demons,  isn't  it? 

Of  course,  time  has  turned  Jefferson  into  a moronic  boob  when  it  comes 
to  the  subject  of  Indians  and  their  allegiance  to  this  country.  According 
to  the  fall  1995  Army  History:  The  Professional  Bulletin  of  Army  History: 
"The  annual  enlistment  for  Native  Americans  jumped  from  7,500  in  the 
summer  of  1942  to  22,000  at  the  beginning  of  1945.  According  to  the 
Selective  Service  in  1942,  at  least  99  percent  of  all  eligible  Indians, 
healthy  males  aged  21  to  44,  had  registered  for  the  draft.  War  Department 
officials  maintained  that  if  the  entire  population  had  enlisted  in  the 
same  proportion  as  Indians,  the  response  would  have  rendered  Selective 
Service  unnecessary.  The  overwhelming  majority  of  Indians  welcomed  the 
opportunity  to  serve.  On  Pearl  Harbor  Day,  there  were  5,000  Indians  in  the 
military.  By  the  end  of  the  war,  24,521  reservation  Indians,  exclusive  of 
officers,  and  another  20,000  off-reservation  Indians  had  served.  The 
combined  figure  of  44,521  was  more  than  10  percent  of  the  Native  American 
population  during  the  war  years.  This  represented  one-third  of  all  able- 
bodied  Indian  men  from  18  to  50  years  of  age.  In  some  tribes,  the 
percentage  of  men  in  the  military  reached  as  high  as  70  percent.  Also, 
several  hundred  Indian  women  served  in  the  WAC,  WAVES,  and  Army  Nurse 
Corps . " 

More  than  12,000  Native  Americans  served  in  World  War  I,  despite  the 
fact  that  they  weren't  yet  official  citizens  of  the  country.  Over  50,000 
Natives  served  in  the  Vietnam  War,  and  90  percent  of  them  were  volunteers. 
Forty-three  members  of  my  tribe,  the  Spokane  Indians,  served  in  Operation 
Desert  Storm  in  1991.  That's  an  entire  generation  of  people  for  a small 
tribe  like  the  Spokane.  How  can  so  many  Native  Americans  fight  for  a 
country  that  has  so  often  lied  to  them?  I don't  know.  It's  a profound  and 
serious  contradiction  that  makes  me  laugh  out  loud. 

The  presidency  of  George  W.  Bush  is  also  filled  with  profound  and 
serious  contradictions  that  make  me  laugh  out  loud.  George  W.  lost  the 
2002  election  by  over  500,000  votes  and  was  still  elected  president!  Ha, 
ha,  ha,  ha!  At  2:16  a.m.  on  election  night.  Fox  News  announced  that  George 
W.  had  won  the  Florida  vote,  thus  securing  the  271  electoral  votes  needed 
to  win  the  presidential  election.  The  other  television  networks  followed 
suit  in  a matter  of  minutes.  The  individual  responsible  for  recommending 
that  Fox  call  Florida  for  Bush  was  John  Ellis,  who  led  the  network's 
decision  desk.  Ellis  is  the  first  cousin  of  George  W.  and  his  brother, 
Florida  Governor  Jeb  Bush.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  George  W.  graduated  from  Yale 
with  a 77  average  and  was  admitted  to  Harvard  Business  School  based  on 
that  stellar  academic  achievement,  but  doesn't  believe  quotas  should  be 
used  in  college  admissions.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  George  W.  is  the  leader  of  the 
free  world,  but  he  doesn't  hold  press  conferences  unless  the  questions  are 


limited  in  number  and  delivered  to  him  in  advance.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  The 
White  House  emphatically  states  that  George  W.  personally  writes  many  of 
his  speeches.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  The  United  States  and  the  so-called  "axis  of 
evil,"  Iran,  Iraq,  and  North  Korea,  are  four  of  the  leading  practitioners 
of  capital  punishment  in  the  world,  while  France  and  Germany,  our  greatest 
obstacles  in  the  war  against  Iraq,  abolished  capital  punishment  in  1981 
and  1949,  respectively.  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  The  United  States  is  the  only 
country  that  has  used  the  ultimate  weapon  of  mass  destruction  and  wants  to 
build  more  of  the  same!  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  The  United  States  is  the  freedom- 
loving  country  where  Americans  fought  each  other  over  the  right  to  own 
slaves!  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  The  United  States  is  the  democratic  country  that 
didn't  allow  women  to  vote  until  1920!  Ha,  ha,  ha,  ha!  The  United  States 
is  the  moral  country  that  accepted  Him  Crow  laws  until  1964.  Ha,  ha,  ha, 
ha ! 

Of  course,  Dosh  Feit  and  others  may  not  believe  any  of  these 
contradictions  are  relevant  when  it  comes  to  the  Iraq  war.  But  I think 
they're  relevant  and  goofy  and  hilarious  and  painful  and  tragic.  I believe 
we  have  to  judge  every  American  decision  in  the  context  of  every  other 
American  decision.  The  United  States  is  a country  that  has  progressed 
greatly  since  land-holding,  slave-owning  white  males  created  it  and 
excluded  everybody  else  from  enjoying  their  freedoms.  Of  course,  almost 
every  American  citizen  enjoys  those  original  freedoms  now,  but  only 
because  of  two  centuries  of  social  and  legal  activism.  The  United  States 
should  receive  the  Most  Improved  Country  award!  But  I believe  we  have 
improved  despite  our  limited,  immoral,  and  inept  politicians.  I believe 
the  greatness  of  our  country  is  not  measured  by  its  willingness  to  go  to 
war  or  by  its  ability  to  win  wars,  but  by  its  painters,  construction 
workers,  poets,  factory  engineers,  novelists,  chefs,  filmmakers, 
architects,  musicians,  social  workers,  actors,  teachers,  and  other 
nonviolent  dreamers.  I believe  our  country  is  great  not  because  we've 
often  been  fundamentalist  and  isolationist  in  our  thinking,  but  because 
we've  gradually  and  often  reluctantly  learned  to  celebrate  the  complex 
chemistry  of  immigration  and  assimilation.  The  average  American  citizen  in 
2003  is  more  educated,  kinder,  and  more  progressive  than  the  average 
citizen  of  any  other  time  in  our  country's  history. 

It's  because  I am  a cautious  optimist  who  believes  in  this  country's 
continual  and  hesitant  progress  that  I also  believe  George  W.  Bush's 
presidency  is  a decided  regression.  I truly  believe  we  have  elected  an 
illiterate  and  indecent  man,  and  that  drives  me  batty.  His  obvious  lack  of 
intelligence  and  contradictory  amount  of  power  have  turned  me  into  a 
moronic,  starry-eyed,  absurd,  banal,  and  contradictory  boob.  losh  Feit  is 
right!  I was  an  incompetent  idiot  on  February  15!  But  he  doesn't  realize 
that  I was  purposefully  trying  to  be  a foolish  clown,  rude  trickster,  and 
goofy  contrarian.  I wanted  to  be  a world-class  coyote,  but  I failed.  At 
the  last  moment,  in  the  presence  of  so  many  earnest  and  righteous  antiwar 
folks,  I lost  my  nerve  and  gave  a speech  that  was  a timid  and  unsuccessful 
mixture  of  humor  and  seriousness.  I wasn't  as  moronic,  starry-eyed,  absurd, 
banal,  contradictory,  and  boobish  as  I wanted  to  be.  I wanted  to  be  the 
bastard  love  child  of  Voltaire,  Emily  Dickinson,  Lenny  Bruce,  Edith 
Wharton,  and  Richard  Pryor,  but  I ended  up  being  Miss  Congeniality  in  the 
2003  Peace  Rally  Open-Mic  Comedy  Laugh-Off. 

You  see,  I believe  there  is  honor  and  grace  in  treating  an  illegitimate 
president  and  his  immoral  administration  with  riotous  and  ridiculous 
contempt,  and  I have  done  it  successfully  in  many  venues,  but  I didn't  do 
it  at  the  Seattle  Center  on  that  rainy  Saturday.  For  that  failure,  I 
apologize,  and  I promise  to  never  lose  my  nerve  again.  I don't  believe 
that  we  can  stop  the  coming  war  with  Iraq,  but  I absolutely  believe  that 
we  can  separately  and  collectively  employ  intelligence,  passion,  humor, 
satire,  irony,  and  boobish,  starry-eyed,  idiotic  hope  to  end  the  reign  of 
George  W.  Bush  in  2004.  And  I want  to  depose  W.  because  I want  our  leaders 
to  be  perfect  men  and  women.  And  by  perfect,  I am  thinking  of  Hugo  of  St. 
Victor,  a 12th-century  monk  from  Saxony,  who  wrote:  "The  man  who  finds  his 
homeland  sweet  is  still  a tender  beginner;  he  to  whom  every  soil  is  as  his 
native  one  is  already  strong;  but  he  is  perfect  to  whom  the  entire  world 
is  as  a foreign  land.  The  tender  soul  has  fixed  his  love  on  one  spot  in 


the  world;  the  strong  man  has  extended  his  love  to  all  places;  the  perfect 
man  has  extinguished  his." 

As  difficult  and  romantic  as  it  may  sound,  and  as  much  as  Dosh  Feit  and 
others  might  mock  me  for  my  brittle  idealism,  I want  to  help  elect  a 
perfect  man  or  woman  in  2004.  I want  all  of  us  to  pledge  that  we'll  elect 
such  a person  --  and  though  we  will  certainly  fail  in  the  next  election 
and  in  many  after  that,  let  us  keep  making  that  pledge  until  we  make  it 
come  true. 

Source  - http://www.thestranger.com/2003-02-27/feature2.html 
Posted  on  Friday,  March  7,  2003  in  part  by  arikara 
3ai  Maharaj 
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Indians  have  lived  with  terrorism  for  500  years 
By  Tim  Giago 
LAKOTA  30URNAL 
March  2,  2003 

America  is  now  experiencing  the  fear  American  Indians  have  felt  for  more 
than  500  years.  Our  ancestors  never  knew  what  act  of  violence  or  terror 
would  befall  them  from  the  American  invaders.  But  death  did  come.  It  came 
in  the  form  of  biological  warfare  when  small  pox  tainted  blankets  were 
distributed  to  the  unsuspecting  victims. 

It  came  to  them  from  the  muzzles  of  guns  that  did  not  distinguish 
between  warriors,  women,  elders  or  children.  It  came  to  them  in  the 
ruthless  name  of  Manifest  Destiny,  the  American  edict  that  proclaimed  God 
as  the  purveyor  of  expansion  westward. 

At  Wounded  Knee  in  1890,  a slaughter  took  place  that  the  white  man  often 
called  the  last  great  battle  between  Indians  and  the  United  States  Army. 

It  was  not  a battle.  It  was  the  last  heinous  action  against  innocent  men, 
women  and  children.  Their  bodies  were  strewn  across  the  valley  known  as 
Wounded  Knee  under  the  barrage  set  down  by  the  Seventh  Cavalry. 

They  died  not  knowing  why.  They  died  in  fear.  They  died  in  the  frozen 
snow  of  that  bitterly  cold  December  day  while  fleeing  to  find  safe  harbor 
among  the  Oglala  Lakota.  These  Lakota  experienced  terrorism  heaped  upon 
them  by  a government  that  did  not  consider  them  to  be  human  beings. 

When  human  beings  can  be  publicly  acknowledged  as  less  than  human,  their 
deaths  become  meaningless.  By  portraying  all  Indians  as  murdering  savages, 
rapists,  kidnappers  and  worse,  the  national  media  of  the  day  laid  the 
groundwork  for  Wounded  Knee.  The  media  laid  the  groundwork  for  the 
expansion  west  that  would  claim  thousands  of  lives.  Horace  Greeley  wrote, 
"Go  West,  Young  Man,  Go  West." 

And  they  did.  By  the  thousands  they  came  seeking  land,  gold  and  all  of 
the  natural  resources  that  were  out  there  for  the  taking.  The  only  thing 
standing  in  their  way  was  the  Indian  people.  It  was  their  land  and  it  was 
their  natural  resources. 

Dust  as  the  Christian  Crusaders  believed  it  was  their  manifest  destiny 
to  conquer  and  kill  those  Arabs  they  considered  as  sub-humans  and  heathens, 
so  did  the  American  Army  duplicate  their  horrible  actions.  The  difference 
is  the  Arabs  defeated  the  crusading  invaders. 

Oftentimes  missionaries  were  sent  out  to  soften  up  the  resistance  of  the 
Indians  by  converting  them  to  Christianity.  Many  of  the  Indians 
slaughtered  in  the  massacres  that  followed  were  converted  Christians. 

And  right  behind  the  missionaries  followed  the  treaty  makers.  They  used 


the  treaties  as  temporary  documents  of  appeasement.  A treaty  would  gain 
them  a firm  foothold  on  Indian  land  and  more  control  over  the  people.  The 
treaties  were  quickly  broken  and  the  United  States  then  took  total  control 
over  the  land  and  the  people.  The  people  were  herded  on  to  small 
reservations  and  treated  like  caged  animals. 

The  Indian  people  fought  back  as  best  they  could,  but  having  been 
portrayed  as  savages  without  human  thought  or  feelings,  they  were 
slaughtered  by  the  thousands.  Mercenaries  such  as  the  infamous  African- 
American  Buffalo  Soldiers  were  even  used  to  kill,  rape  and  pillage. 

The  fear  and  anxiety  felt  by  the  Indian  people  did  not  end  at  Wounded 
Knee.  In  many  ways  that  was  just  the  beginning.  For  the  Lakota,  Arapaho 
and  Cheyenne,  it  started  in  1876. 

With  each  passing  day,  there  is  still  fear  and  anxiety  in  Indian  country. 
We  never  know  when  or  if  the  United  States  will  take  away  what  little  we 
have  remaining.  Our  language,  our  culture,  our  traditions  and  our 
spirituality  have  all  been  under  constant  attack  for  500  years. 

The  American  Indian  knows  what  it  is  to  live  in  the  shadow  of  terrorism. 
And  now  the  rest  of  America  is  learning. 

Tim  Giago,  an  Oglala  Lakota,  is  editor  and  publisher  of  the  weekly  Lakota 
Journal.  Contact  him  at  editor@lakotajournal.com 
or  at  P.O.  Box  3080,  Rapid  City,  S.D.  57709. 
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Tribes  and  states  stress  cooperation  not  conflict 
FRIDAY,  FEBRUARY  28,  2003 

Three  states  with  significant  Indian  populations  joined  the  battle  over 
state  police  powers  on  Thursday  by  filing  a brief  in  support  of  tribal 
rights  in  a closely  watched  Supreme  Court  case. 

The  attorney  generals  of  New  Mexico,  Montana,  Arizona  and  Washington 
sided  with  the  Bishop  Paiute  Tribe  of  California,  whose  casino  was  raided 
by  county  law  enforcement  as  part  of  a probe  into  alleged  welfare  fraud  by 
tribal  employees.  New  Mexico  doesn't  treat  its  tribes  that  way.  Gov.  Bill 
Richardson  (D)  said,  pointing  to  cooperative  law  enforcement  agreements  it 
has  made. 

"In  New  Mexico,  we  do  not  use  bolt  cutters  and  search  warrants  against 
Indian  tribes  to  conduct  our  criminal  investigations,"  he  said,  referring 
to  the  actions  of  the  Inyo  County  sheriff's  department  in  the  case. 

Yesterday's  brief  was  accompanied  by  another  one  filed  by  the  largest 
inter-tribal  organization.  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  (NCAI) 
submitted  to  the  Supreme  Court  dozens  of  law  enforcement  agreements  in 
hopes  of  contradicting  claims  by  that  Indian  Country  would  become 
"enclaves"  of  lawlessness  unless  state  police  are  allowed  full  authority 
to  investigate  alleged  crimes  whether  they  occur  on  or  off  the  reservation. 

NCAI  President  Tex  Hall  noted  the  historic  nature  of  the  states'  amicus 
brief  --  it  was  the  first  time  in  recent  history  that  state  governments 
have  supported  tribal  sovereignty  at  the  Supreme  Court. 

"We  used  to  call  Montana  the  'Deep  North,'"  he  said  yesterday  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  where  he  concluded  NCAI ' s annual  winter  meeting. 

Monty  Bengochia,  chairman  of  the  Bishop  Paiute  Tribe,  was  also  at  NCAI. 

He  welcomed  the  addition  of  the  supporting  briefs  and  said  the  tribe 
sought  to  cooperate  with  the  county  but  was  forced  to  go  to  court. 

"When  they  came  in  with  their  guns  and  their  bolt  cutters,  they  not  only 
took  those  three  peoples'  employees  records,  they  took  about  80-plus  other 
employees'  records,"  he  said. 

John  D.  Kirby,  an  attorney  representing  Inyo  County,  sounded  a 


conciliatory  tone  in  an  interview  about  the  case.  "We're  hoping  that  the 
result  of  this  will  help  improve  the  relationship  with  the  tribe  and  we 
can  all  move  forward/'  he  said. 

The  county  is  backed  by  ten  state  attorney  generals,  the  National 
Sheriffs'  Association,  the  California  State  Sheriffs'  Association  and  the 
Los  Angeles  Country  district  attorney.  The  language  contained  in  these 
amicus  briefs  has  alarmed  tribal  leaders. 

The  Bush  administration  has  also  weighed  in,  supporting  the  tribe's 
freedom  from  state  police  powers.  Government  attorneys,  however,  said  the 
tribe  shouldn't  be  able  to  sue  the  county  for  violating  the  tribe's  rights. 

Oral  arguments  in  Inyo  County  v.  Bishop  Paiute  Tribe  are  set  for  March 
31. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2003  Indianz.Com. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Unique  programs  for  elderly  need  enhancing, 
not  cutting 
March  8,  2003 

Elders  are  a near  majority  in  North  Dakota,  so  health  care  is  important. 

Gov.  John  Floeven's  proposed  budget  of  $7  million  for  health  care  sends  a 
message  that  the  health  and  well-being  of  this  population  is  important. 

The  Senate  cuts  in  some  of  the  health-care  programs,  however,  are  a 
different  message. 

Senators  cut  $4.6  million  from  the  Service  Payments  for  the  Elderly  and 
Disabled  and  $300,000  from  the  expanded  SPED  program.  These  are  programs 
that  are  less  costly  and  more  effective  for  many  elders  and  the  disabled. 

SPED  isn't  a new  program.  It's  been  around  since  1983.  It  then  was 
called  Option  Services,  and  it  made  North  Dakota  a leader  in  providing 
programs  such  as  in-home  and  community  services. 

The  Senate  increased  the  budget  for  nursing  homes.  This  is  a good  idea 
because  some  elders  and  disabled  people  cannot  live  without  the  aid  of 
nursing  homes. 

But  the  cost  cutting  shouldn't  be  at  the  expense  of  SPED  programs. 

SPED  and  expanded  SPED  are  programs  for  individuals  who  live  in  their 
own  homes  with  the  help  of  paid  caretakers.  The  criteria  are  complicated, 
based  on  the  individual  client's  ability  to  pay  and  to  function  in  a home 
living  situation. 

There  also  is  an  asset  criterion.  This  has  changed  in  proposed 
legislation.  The  Department  of  Fluman  Services  proposed  reducing  liquid 
assets  (such  as  savings  accounts)  from  $50,000  to  $25,000.  The  Senate  made 
all  assets  (including  cars)  part  of  the  criteria  and  reduced  the  amount  of 
assets  to  $20,000.  The  dwindling  amount  of  assets  that  an  elder  can  have 
will  reduce  the  number  of  people  eligible  for  SPED,  said  Linda  Wright, 
director  of  the  aging  programs. 

I am  familiar  with  the  SPED  program,  because  my  aunt,  who  is  79  and  has 
medical  problems,  is  a client.  She  began  her  long  run  with  diabetes  at  the 
age  of  48. 

Diabetes  is  an  insidious  disease.  It  slowly  debilitates  the  body  until 
the  patient  succumbs  to  it.  In  Native  communities  diabetes  is  so  common 
that  we  all  think  we  will  get  it  eventually,  and  we  sometimes  are  careless 
about  prevention. 

My  aunt  is  a gentle  and  happy  soul,  and  it  probably  is  her  optimistic 
attitude  about  life  that  keeps  her  alive.  Even  though  she  no  longer  can 
weed  her  garden,  cook  for  a harvest  crew,  chase  children  and  has  to  use  a 
walker,  she  is  not  ready  for  a nursing  home.  She  wants  to  live  in  her  own 


home. 

Her  family  moved  her  to  a nursing  home  because  she  was  having  so  many 
health  problems.  She  was  there  only  few  months.  Even  though  she  didn't 
complain,  the  family  realized  she  was  out  on  an  iceberg  floating  toward 
the  other  world.  She  needed  to  be  home  in  her  own  bedroom  with  her  family 
and  friends.  The  interaction  with  the  family  brought  her  back. 

It  was  the  SPED  program  that  paid  for  one  of  her  nieces  to  help  her  live 
at  home.  Her  niece  gives  her  medications,  helps  her  bathe  and  dress  and 
cooks  meals  for  her.  She  also  takes  her  to  her  doctors  appointments, 
monitors  her  sugar  and  food  intake.  My  aunt  sees  this  care  as  nurturing 
from  family  rather  than  hospital-like  care  from  strangers. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  this  lifestyle  is  good  for  all  elders.  Many 
elders  do  well  in  nursing  homes. 

In-home  programs  are  good  for  the  state's  pocket  book.  It  costs  about 
$416  for  SPED  and  $324  for  expanded  SPED  programs.  For  a nursing  home,  the 
cost  is  $129.71  per  day,  which  is  about  $47,214  a year.  Shelly  Peterson  of 
the  nursing  home  association  told  me.  This  cost,  of  course,  is  for 
professional  care  especially  for  people  who  might  have  Alzheimer's  or 
other  debilitating  diseases  and  those  who  need  constant  care. 

Are  there  people  in  the  program,  and  is  there  a waiting  lists?  Yes,  says 
Carol  Olson,  executive  director  of  the  Department  of  Human  Services.  There 
currently  are  79  elders  and  disabled  people  in  the  program,  with  16  on  a 
waiting  list.  And  they  have  had  several  inquires  about  the  service.  It  is 
active  and  innovative. 

These  unique  programs  need  support.  They  should  be  expanded  until  the 
elastic  stretches  to  the  breaking  point  rather  than  reduced. 

Yellow  Bird  writes  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  by  phone  at  at  780-1228  or  (800)  477-6572,  extension  228, 
or  by  e-mail  at  dyellowbird@gfherald.com. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Grand  Forks  Herald. 
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Court  has  denied  defendants'  motion  to  curtail  the  authority  of  the 
Special  Master-Monitor  in  Cobell  v.  Norton. 

"Apparently  not  content  with  impugning  the  authority  of  the  Monitor, 
defense  counsel  inserts  a footnote  tacitly  accusing  the  Court  of  unethical 
behavior:  This  development  is  even  more  troubling  in  light  of  the  Court's 
statement,  in  its  January  17,  2003  Memorandum  and  Order,  that  it  meets 
regularly  with  the  Special  Master-Monitor  to,  inter  alia,  instruct  "the 
Monitor  which  task  he  should  perform  next  . . . .'"  Id.  at  13  n.9. 

Given  the  recent  conduct  of  defense  counsel  in  this  litigation,  it  is 
certainly  ironic  that  defense  counsel  would  presume  to  lecture  the  Court 
on  the  subject  of  legal  ethics."  Id.  at  10  n 5. 

"The  fact  that  defense  counsel  would  misrepresent  a legitimate  inquiry 
by  the  Monitor,  in  response  to  an  invitation  for  followup  questions,  as 
the  issuance  of  "discovery  demands"  on  a deputy  assistant  attorney 
general  only  confirms  the  Court's  fear  that  the  Justice  Department 
attorneys  in  charge  of  the  instant  litigation  have  lost  any  sense  of 
perspective  about  the  manner  in  which  this  litigation  should  be 
conducted."  Id.  at  17  n 6. 

"[T]he  Court  concludes  that  it  is  manifestly  within  the  scope  of  the 
Monitor's  powers  to  recommend  to  the  Court  that  a show  cause  order  be 
issued,  if  the  Monitor  has  reason  to  believe  that  counsel  has  violated  any 
law,  including  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure  and  the  District  of 
Columbia  Rules  of  Professional  Conduct. 9 Taking  into  account  the  recent 
conduct  of  defense  counsel,  the  Court  considers  the  authority  of  the 
Monitor  to  file  such  a report  and  recommendation  to  constitute  a 
necessary  corrective  to  any  unethical  or  obstructive  behavior  engaged  in 


by  counsel  during  discovery  proceedings."  Id.  at  23. 

"The  correspondence  between  the  Monitor  and  defense  counsel  demonstrates 
that  in  response  to  the  Monitor's  repeated  requests  for  documents  to 
assist  him  in  his  monitoring  duties,  defense  counsel  repeatedly 
stonewalled  in  response  to  the  Monitor's  requests  and  challenged  the 
Monitor's  legitimate  authority,  prior  to  filing  the  motion  for  a 
protective  order.  Additionally,  during  the  course  of  a deposition  ordered 
by  this  Court,  defense  counsel  repeatedly  made  baseless  assertions  of 
attorneyclient  privilege,  ignoring  the  finding  of  the  Special  Master- 
Monitor  that  plaintiffs'  questions  were  appropriate,  in  an  attempt  to 
obstruct  plaintiffs'  legitimate  inquiry  into  whether  her  co-counsel  had 
lied  to  the  Court  during  a recent  hearing.  It  was  this  unethical  conduct 
that  led  the  Monitor  to  propose  the  rule  that  defendants  have  challenged 
in  the  motion  presently  before  the  Court.  In  short,  the  filing  of 
defendants'  motion  represents  the  culmination  of  a series  of  displays  of 
obstinacy,  recalcitrance,  and  unprincipled  behavior  on  the  part  of  defense 
counsel . 

The  Court  fails  to  discern  any  circumstances  in  relation  to  the  present 
matter  that  would  make  an  award  of  sanctions  against  defendants  and  their 
counsel  unjust.  In  fact,  the  Court  concludes  that  it  would  be  unjust  not 
to  sanction  defendants  and  their  counsel  for  wasting  plaintiffs'  time 
and  resources  by  requiring  them  to  respond  to  a completely  frivolous 
motion.  Accordingly,  the  Court  will  order  sanctions  to  be  imposed."  Id  at 
27. 


Court  orders  Sandra  P.  Spooner,  Assistant  Attorney  General  Robert  D. 
McCallum,  Deputy  Assistant  Attorney  General  Stuart  E.  Schiffer,  and 
Justice  Department  attorneys  I.  Christopher  Kohn  and  John  T.  Stemplewicz 
to  pay  plaintiffs  reasonable  expenses,  including  attorneys'  fees. 


To  view  the  latest  information  concerning  this  case,  go  to 
www .indiantrust.com 


RE:  Chasco  Article 


Date:  Sunday,  March  09,  2003  10:00  PM 
From:  OBRIOTPRINCESS 
Sub j : chasco  article 

I understand  that  there  are  many  wrongful  treatments  and  many  wrongful 
doings  toward  our  people  that  must  be  addressed  and  cleansed.  Our  goal 
is  to  simply  have  the  freedoms  we  bestowed  upon  the  foreign  settlers  that 
came  to  our  country  long  ago  returned  to  us  with  equal  practice. 

But  like  all  coins  there  are  two  faces.  In  our  fight  for  fair  justice 
and  freedom  we  tend  to  overextend  our  arguments  to  attack  even  the  most 
remedial  issues.  I for  one  am  no  more  concerned  about  the  name  of  The 

Atlanta  Braves,  than  Mother  Nature  is  concerned  about  the  name  of  the 

Tampa  Bay  Lightning.  This  (using  the  modern  phrase  of  words)  is  called 
'BITCHING' . 

Here  in  Pasco  County  just  north  of  Tampa  Florida,  we  have  one  of  those 
borderline  situations.  Every  March  we  have  the  'Chasco  festival'  penned 
the  'Chasco  Indian  Festival'.  It  was  by-and-large  started,  organized  and 
hosted  by  white  people,  so  you  can  see  where  this  is  leading--it  was  bound 
to  have  issues. 

The  first  two  years  after  moving  here  I had  gone  to  the  festival,  but 

never  witnessed  the  opening  pageant  event,  the  Chasco  play.  I did  discover 

the  Chasco  Parade  being  led  by  a round-bellied  white  man  playing  Chief 
Chasco.  He  donned  a headdress  made  of  colorful  feathers,  felt  and 
construction  paper.  His  bare  belly  was  painted  with  finger  paints,  which  I 
am  sure,  the  grandkids  had  a blast  helping  him  with.  It  looked  quite 
comical,  and  had  this  festival  been  purely  a kids  event,  I would  not  have 
found  it  any  more  offensive  than  I find  an  Easter  egg  hunt  to  be  offensive 
to  the  Christian  faith.  But  then  some  Christians  do.  So  one  must  stop  to 
ponder  this.  Is  this  such  a heinous  display  of  racism  that  I must  allow  my 
day  to  become  plagued  with  hate  and  anger  at  this  parade  scene?  Do  those 
who  disagree  with  the  Easter  egg  hunt  feel  just  as  strongly?  The  answer 


was  no.  Even  at  oun  traditional  powwows  we  alter  the  words  to  one  of  our 
own  traditional  songs,  replacing  them  with  words  of  Mickey  Mouse  and 
Donald  Duck  for  the  sake  of  child's  play,  for  our  children,  and  after  all, 
the  parade  is  focused  for  the  kids.  So  I never  batted  a lash  at  the  comic 
scene  again. 

In  March  of  2001  the  Chasco  Festival  was  a hot  topic  in  the  news  both 
locally  and  in  many  Tribal  papers.  After  hearing  the  arguments  over  what 
some  of  the  dialogue  supposedly  contained,  I decided  to  go  see  the  pageant 
for  myself  to  see  what  was  so  bad  that  AIM  had  come  here  to  protest  it. 

The  pageant  started,  and  children  dressed  in  Indian  costumes  came  out 
dancing  a poorly  choreographed  form  of  ballet.  Now  mind  you  these  kids  had 
been  rehearsing  for  the  past  6 months.  That  was  plenty  of  time  to  learn  a 
step  or  two  of  traditional  Aborigine  (Native  American)  dancing. 

I stood  several  rows  behind  the  AIM  members,  who  shook  their  offensive 
posters  at  the  kids  (I  assure  you  this  did  not  swoon  support  from  the 
watching  crowd  of  families,  the  key  word  here  being  parents) . To  continue 
the  settlers  of  the  play  referred  to  the  Chasco  Indians  as  heathens  and 
savages.  At  some  part  of  the  play,  those  savages  captured  a settler  and 
toted  him  off  on  a spit  to  be  roasted  over  a fire.  Now  we  have  found  our 
problem.  Children  were  taught  immoral  images  of  American  Aborigines  and 
then  displayed  it  as  a historical  truth  to  the  public. 

I don't  condone  threatening  children  with  my  disagreements  even  if  is 
only  with  a poster,  but  I do  agree  that  the  pageant  was  offensive  and  I no 
longer  supported  the  festival  after  that. 

As  the  arguments  continued  into  the  next  year,  I often  wondered  if  the 
pageant  could  be  rewritten  to  make  it  (using  another  modern  phrase), 
politically  correct.  But  this  is  entertainment  and  no  amount  of  change 
toward  truth  can  avoid  hitting  a sore  subject  of  brutal  history.  Then  it 
was  finally  decided  that  starting  in  March  2003  there  would  be  no  pageant. 
The  slot  of  time  which  once  had  been  the  pageant  would  be  replaced  with  a 
country  band  concert. 

The  parade  would  go  on.  The  fair  will  go  on,  selling  tickets  for  rides 
on  machines  made  of  cotter  pins.  The  powwow  part  of  the  festival,  which 
has  always  been  hosted  by  the  Seminole  tribe  will  also  continue  to  take 
place,  only  now  they  will  perform  for  the  two  weeks  instead  of  just  the 
usual  one  weekend. 

Problem  solved,  chalk  one  up  for  the  people,  it's  a small  victory  but 
small  success  lead  to  greater  ones.  Right?  Well  apparently  not...  for  some 
that  is  --  and  this  is  where  we  come  to  define  the  other  side  of  our  coin. 

AIM  members  have  announced  they  will  be  arriving  yet  again  this  year  to 
protest  the  Chasco  festival.  To  protest  what?  Well  I am  not  sure  at  this 
point.  You  see  I am  a Blackfoot  Siksika  woman  and  one  of  few  Aborigines  in 
the  Pasco  area.  The  nearest  tribal  community  is  the  Seminole  tribe  further 
south  and  a few  Muskogee  in  central  Florida.  The  Seminole;  have  not 
allowed  this  issue  to  disrupt  their  lives,  not  now  nor  before,  they  are 
the  passive  side  of  this  story.  They  are  very  selective  of  the  fights 
they  take  on.  I often  found  this  troubling  at  first,  yet  as  I see  them  now 
they  are  a proud  people  and  I have  to  admire  them  for  their  strength  to 
not  be  so  easily  daunted. 

As  one  of  very  few  local  Peoples,  I had  one  problem  and  now  that  problem 

has  been  solved.  So  I now  say  lets  go  play.  The  AIM  members  do  not  live 

here.  Those  of  us  who  do  no  longer  hold  concerns  about  the  festival,  so 
why  should  they?  Thus  is  the  conclusion  of  our  coin,  that  some  bitch  just 
to  hear  themselves  bitch. 

AIM  members  DO  NOT  SPEAK  for  all  Aborigines,  nor  is  their  opinion  always 
shared  or  agreed  upon. 

To  my  People,  I trill  to  honor  your  victory. 

To  the  board  official  of  the  Chasco  festival,  THANK  YOU  for  the  changes. 

To  the  folks  of  Pasco,  HAVE  A GREAT  DAY  AT  THE  POWWOW  AND  CHASCO 
FESTIVAL. 

Warm  winds. 

Princess  Obriot 
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Tribal  sovereignty  on  line  in  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
By  Chet  Barfield 
STAFF  WRITER 
March  5,  2003 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  soon  will  take  up  a California  case  that  could 
affect  every  American  Indian  tribe  in  the  United  States.  At  issue  is  how 
far  the  reach  of  county  and  state  law  enforcement  can  extend  onto 
reservations . 

Tribes  and  tribal  groups  across  the  country  are  either  filing  amicus 
briefs  or  watching  nervously,  saying  the  court  under  Chief  Dustice  William 
Rehnquist  has  been  putting  states'  rights  above  tribal  sovereignty. 

"This  is  a big  one,"  said  Nikki  Symington,  a publicist  for  San  Diego 
County's  Viejas  band.  "The  feeling  is  they  wouldn't  have  taken  it  up  if 
they  didn't  want  to  reverse"  a lower  ruling  that  favored  the  Indians. 

The  opposing  side  also  has  attracted  nationwide  interest  and  support 
from  state  and  and  county  prosecutors  and  law-enforcement  officials. 

"We're  trying  to  find  out  where  the  jurisdictional  lines  are  drawn,  or 
where  they  should  be  drawn,"  said  Phillip  McDowell,  former  Inyo  County 
district  attorney. 

The  question  is  how  far  local  law-enforcement  officials  can  go  on  a 
reservation  to  investigate  an  off -reservation  crime. 

The  case,  which  will  be  argued  March  31,  stems  from  an  impasse  between 
the  Bishop  Paiute-Shoshone  Tribe  and  officials  of  Inyo  County,  east  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  in  Central  California. 

County  officials  began  a welfare-fraud  investigation  in  1999  against 
three  tribal  members  suspected  of  collecting  benefits  while  working  at  the 
tribe's  Paiute  Palace  Casino  in  Bishop. 

The  county  wanted  the  employees'  pay  records,  but  the  casino  wouldn't 
hand  them  over.  In  March  2000,  the  district  attorney  got  a county  Superior 
Court  search  warrant  for  the  documents. 

When  casino  officials  balked  at  the  warrant,  sheriff's  deputies  cut  the 
padlock  off  a storage  building  and  seized  the  records. 

Three  months  later,  when  the  county  sought  records  on  six  more  employees 
the  tribe  filed  suit  in  federal  court,  contending  its  sovereignty  was 
being  violated. 

The  judge  sided  with  the  county  and  dismissed  the  suit.  The  tribe 
appealed,  winning  a decision  in  January  2002. 

The  9th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  that  a 1953  act  of  Congress 
giving  California  and  other  states  criminal  jurisdiction  on  Indian  lands 
applies  to  tribal  members  but  not  tribal  governments.  The  casino,  as  a 
tribal  enterprise,  is  immune  from  local  warrants,  searches  and  seizures, 
the  ruling  said. 

Inyo  County  wants  that  ruling  reversed,  and  is  counting  on  a San  Diego 
lawyer  who  has  been  handling  its  civil  cases  since  1994. 

Attorney  John  Kirby,  who  will  argue  Inyo's  case  before  the  high  court 
this  month,  says  reservations  could  become  "sanctuaries"  for  criminals  and 
evidence . 

"What  would  have  happened  if  the  D.C.  snipers  had  gone  into  a tribal 
casino  parking  garage,  or  if  they  were  housed  in  a casino  hotel  room?"  he 
asked.  "The  tribe  would  have  a right  to  say,  'Your  search  warrant  is  no 
good . ' " 

That  doesn't  happen,  says  another  San  Diego  lawyer  whose  Washington,  D.C 
.,  firm  is  arguing  the  case  for  the  Bishop  Paiute  tribe. 

"To  assert  that  there's  some  kind  of  refuge  is  ridiculous,"  said  the 
attorney,  Colin  Cloud  Flampson.  "Tribes  also  have  an  interest  in  providing 
for  the  public  welfare,  including  preventing  crime  and  investigating 


criminal  activity." 

Hampson  says  the  key  point  is  that  "the  tribe  is  a government,  and 
governments  do  not  serve  search  warrants  on  other  governments." 

The  Justice  Department  agrees. 

"The  tribes'  sovereignty  ...  is  not  subordinate  to  that  of  the  state," 
Solicitor  General  Ted  Olson  wrote  in  an  amicus  brief  filed  in  January. 
"State  officers  do  not  have  authority  to  seize  property  of  the  tribe." 

Kirby  says  tribes  are  not  governments  in  the  sense  of  the  county  or  the 
state . 

"The  question  is,  how  far  does  the  limited,  retained  sovereignty  of  the 
tribe  extend?"  he  said. 

That  argument  rankles  tribes,  whose  governments  predate  those  of 
counties,  states  and  even  the  United  States,  said  Sacramento  attorney 
Howard  Dickstein,  who  represents  several  California  tribes. 

"What  tribes  get  their  backs  up  on  is  when  their  status  is  ignored  and 
they're  disrespected  and  told,  'You're  just  like  everyone  else.'  They're 
not  like  everyone  else,"  he  said.  "Other  governments  need  to  recognize 
that  they're  equals,  and  they  need  to  be  treated  with  comity. 

"Sheriffs  don't  run  into  cities  in  incorporated  areas  and  search  city 
records  without  consent,  which  is  what  they  wanted  to  do  here." 

The  National  Indian  Gaming  Association,  one  of  several  groups  filing 
briefs  in  support  of  Bishop  Paiute,  contends  the  dispute  should  have  been 
resolved  through  government-to-government  negotiations. 

Using  a search  warrant  and  bolt  cutters  is  "not  the  way  the  state  would 
work  with  the  federal  government,  and  it's  not  the  way  it  should  work  with 
a tribal  government,"  said  Mark  Van  Norman,  the  association's  executive 
director . 

In  a surprising  move,  four  states  filed  a brief  last  week  that  sides 
with  the  tribe.  Arizona,  Montana,  New  Mexico  and  Washington  said  they  have 
cooperative  agreements  with  tribes  in  their  states  to  allow  local  law- 
enforcement  access. 

Symington,  the  Viejas  publicist,  said  the  band  has  donated  $10,000  to 
Bishop  Paiute' s legal  fund,  and  other  tribes  are  doing  the  same. 

With  a ruling  expected  in  May  or  Dune,  Symington  said,  tribes  see  this 
as  a bad  time  for  any  sovereignty  test  case. 

"What  we're  finding  with  the  Rehnquist  court  is,  over  and  over  and  over, 
an  attempt  to  enlarge  the  states'  rights  over  what  tribes  consider  their 
jurisdiction,"  she  said.  "The  tribes  are  calling  it  judicial  termination." 

McDowell,  who  was  Inyo  County's  top  prosecutor  from  1997  to  2002,  says 
tribes  and  local  agencies  need  a clearer  distinction  on  who  has 
jurisdiction  where,  and  for  what  purpose. 

"If  the  Supreme  Court  rules  in  our  favor,  then  we'll  know  we  have  a 
right  to  search,  or  we  may  draw  a line  that  says,  'You  can  search  here  but 
you  can't  search  there,'  " he  said.  "When  it  comes  into  the  overlay  of  our 
criminal  jurisdiction  versus  them  governing  themselves,  there's  not  an 
abundance  of  guidance." 

Chet  Barfield:  (619)  542-4572;  chet.barfield@uniontrib.com 
Copyright  c.  2003  Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co. 
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DODI  RAVE  LEE:  Crazy  horse's  name  misused,  abused  in  Las  Vegas 
March  4,  2003 

LAS  VEGAS  - Tribal  casinos  just  can't  compare  with  the  concentrated  mega 
glitz  of  Las  Vegas. 


I've  yet  to  see  a pair  of  $1,978  gold-leafed  Dudith  Leiber  crocodile 
pumps  at  any  Native  casino  gift  shop. 

Sure,  Indian  Country  can  claim  some  grand-scale  gambling  establishments, 
but  Vegas  has  The  Strip  - a canyon  of  casino  behemoths,  all  waiting  for 
someone  to  double  down  at  places  with  names  such  as  the  Mirage,  Bellagio, 
Caesar's  Palace,  Bally's,  Flamingo. 

Vegas  offers  other  attractions,  too.  Feather-and-boa  shows.  Concert 
venues.  Wedding  chapels.  Nightclubs.  Topless  clubs.  These  places  sport 
names  such  as  "Dubilee,"  Flouse  of  Blues,  MGM  Chapel,  Studio  54  and  Crazy 
Horse  Too. 

Wait.  Crazy  Horse  Too? 

A bit  of  Indian  Country  persona  has  found  its  way  into  the  swarm  of 
Vegas  chutzpa  - by  hook  or  by  crook.  So  there  was  the  Crazy  Horse  name  on 
a marquee  above  a topless  club's  flag-draped  entrance. 

Crazy  Horse  - Tasunke  Witco  - is  not  a figment  of  someone's  imagination. 
He  is  one  of  the  most  revered  Lakota  warriors  and  spiritual  leaders  in 
Native  history.  He  led  the  charge  against  Lt.  Col.  George  Armstrong  Custer 
at  the  Battle  of  the  Little  Bighorn  in  1876. 

More  than  a century  later.  Crazy  Horse  has  not  gone  quietly  into  the 
night.  He  remains  a beloved  man  among  Lakota  people.  Unfortunately, 
throughout  the  years  he  also  is  appealed  to  those  trying  to  make  a buck. 

Last  week,  his  name  was  slapped  across  the  front  page  of  the  Las  Vegas 
Review-lournal . And  woe  unto  thee,  he  was  not  in  good  company. 

The  tag-along  entourage?  Thugs.  Thieves.  Drug  pushers.  Corrupt  ex-cops. 

The  newspaper's  big  headline:  "Raid  looks  for  mobster  link." 

The  photo:  FBI  agents,  under  the  Crazy  Horse  marquee,  stood  near  short- 
skirted  women  and  police  cars. 

The  Review-lournal  quoted  an  attorney:  "For  years,  the  management  and 
security'  staff  of  the  Crazy  Horse  has  been  infested  by  a rogues'  gallery 
of  thugs.  ...  All  of  this  has  nurtured  a culture  of  violence  marked  by 
robberies,  beatings  and  even  death." 

The  club's  use  of  Crazy  Horse's  name  was  yet  another  reminder  of 
mainstream  society's  romanticized  image  of  Native  people.  And  it  is  yet 
another  example  of  how  Native  images  continue  to  be  abused  and 
misappropriated  by  sports  teams,  auto  and  RV  makers  and  carpet  companies. 

Cleveland  Indians,  Deep  Cherokee.  Winnebago.  Mohawk. 

It's  one  matter  to  usurp  tribes'  identity.  But  it  cuts  a little  deeper 
when  names  of  respected  individuals  such  as  Crazy  Horse  are  used  to  sell 
everything  from  boobs  to  beer  to  Liz  Claiborne  blouses. 

Anyone  for  a glass  of  Pope  Dohn  Paul  Pale  Ale? 

Some  claim  the  use  of  Native  images  is  an  honor.  But  in  most  cases,  it's 
disrespectful,  an  affront.  Worse,  it  leads  to  the  continual  desensitivity 
of  Native  people,  undermining  culture  and  tradition. 

Seth  Big  Crow,  a Crazy  Horse  Estate  administrator,  has  long  fought  to 
protect  Crazy  Horse's  name  and  image.  The  estate  prefers  others  ask  its 
permission  to  use  the  name.  Some  responsible  corporate  citizens,  such  as 
British  Petroleum  America,  have  returned  its  use  of  the  Crazy  Horse  name 
to  the  family.  Stroh's  Brewing  Company  apologized  and  did  the  same. 

The  estate  probably  wouldn't  agree  to  exploitation  by  a topless 
nightclub.  After  all,  who  wants  to  be  associated  with  the  likes  of  mafia 
ruffians?  The  Las  Vegas  Review-lournal ' s account  of  what  happened  Feb.  20 
at  the  Crazy  Horse  certainly  wasn't  indicative  of  Crazy  Horse's  lifestyle: 

Around  5 a.m.,  between  80  to  100  FBI,  Drug  Enforcement  Agency  and 
Internal  Revenue  Service  officials  showed  up  with  rifles.  They  spent  11 
hours  searching  for  records,  proof  of  "tribute  payments"  made  to  La  Cosa 
Nostra  crime  families. 

Some  patrons  said  they  were  searched  at  gunpoint. 

No  arrests  were  made. 

Crazy  Horse  attorney  Tony  Sgro  described  it  as  "nothing  short  of  a 
publicity  stunt . " 

It  seems  the  mystique  of  Crazy  Horse  at  the  club  has  permeated  the 
neighborhood . 

Next  door,  a guy  named  Buffalo  - Dim  "Buffalo"  Barrier  - owns  a mechanic 
shop.  Buffalo,  also  a trainer  of  professional  wrestlers,  would  like 
nothing  more  than  to  see  Crazy  Horse  go  down.  He  covets  his  neighbor's 


property  and  is  waiting  for  the  chance  to  expand  his  business. 

"We're  going  to  take  the  horse  and  put  it  in  a glue  factory/'  he  said. 
"And  the  buffalo  will  keep  on  roaming." 

Reach  Jodi  Rave  Lee  at  402-473-7240  or  jrave@journalstar . com . 

Copyright  c.  2003,  Lincoln  Journal  Star.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Vandals  strike  archaeological  site  in  canyons  of  the  Ancients 
The  Daily  Times 
March  5,  2003 

DOLORES,  Colo.  - Vandals  have  struck  again  at  an  archaeological  site  in 
Canyons  of  the  Ancients  National  Monument. 

Last  month,  three  signs  were  discovered  damaged  at  the  Painted  Hand  site, 
where  volunteers  had  worked  to  upgrade  parking  and  install  signs  to  help 
manage  visitor  impacts.  The  signs  were  installed  in  2001  as  part  of  a 
National  Public  Lands  Day  event.  Some  20  San  Juan  Mountains  Association 
volunteers  worked  on  the  project,  said  Ann  Bond,  public  affairs  specialist 
with  the  San  Juan  Public  Lands  Center  in  a news  release  Tuesday. 

"This  destruction  is  an  insult  to  all  the  local  people  who  work  so  hard 
to  preserve  and  protect  these  resources,"  said  Ruth  Lambert,  San  Juan 
Mountains  Association  Cultural  Program  director. 

"I  am  dismayed  when  I think  of  all  the  energy  wasted  by  some  people  on 
destruction  and  negativity,"  said  Esther  Greenfield  of  Durango,  Colo.,  who 
worked  on  the  Painted  Hand  site  and  also  serves  as  an  San  Juan  Mountains 
Association  cultural  site  steward. 

"When  I see  this  kind  of  vandalism,  I wonder  why  the  people  doing  it 
don't  have  more  pride  and  respect  for  the  rich  cultural  heritage  of  our 
home  area,"  said  Nan  Carman  of  Pleasantview,  another  San  Juan  Mountains 
Association  volunteer  and  cultural  site  steward  who  also  worked  at  the 
Painted  Hand  site. 

Two  trail  signs  reading,  "Fragile  Area,  Please  Stay  On  Trail,"  and  a 
parking  area  sign  were  damaged.  One  of  the  trail  signs  was  found  and 
reinstalled;  the  other  signs  were  not  repairable  and  will  have  to  be 
replaced.  The  vandalism  occurred  sometime  in  January  or  February. 

Painted  Hand  is  a unique  Ancestral  Puebloan  site  that  features  a 
standing  tower  perched  on  a boulder.lt  gets  its  name  from  hands  that  were 
painted  on  a boulder  by  its  ancient  inhabitants.  It  is  one  of  45  cultural 
sites  in  the  National  Monument  monitored  by  the  Southwest  Colorado 
Cultural  Site  Stewardship  Program  coordinated  by  SJMA.  Over  the  past  two 
years,  85  volunteers  have  been  trained  as  archaeological  site  stewards  to 
monitor  prehistoric  and  historic  sites  on  public  lands  in  southwestern 
Colorado.  The  stewards  help  watch  for  damage  caused  by  vandals  or  by 
overzealous  visitors. 

"We  hope  that,  as  people  become  aware  of  the  site  stewards  program,  it 
will  be  a deterrent,"  said  LouAnn  Jacobson,  Canyons  of  the  Ancients 
National  Monument  manager.  "The  site  stewards  help  inform  us  of  problems 
so  that  we  can  document  and  repair  damage  quickly  and  prevent  further  site 
deterioration . " 

BLM  Law  enforcement  is  investigating  the  incident.  The  perpetrators  face 
federal  charges  of  vandalism  to  government  property,  which  can  carry  up  to 
a one-year  prison  sentence  and  $100,000  fine. 

Anyone  with  information  on  the  incident  is  asked  to  call  the  Anasazi 
Heritage  Center,  (970)  882-4811. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  MediaNews  Group,  Inc . /Farmington,  NM. 
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Elvira's  story 

Public  defenders,  Elvira  Charley  say  she  did  not  shoot, 

but  only  found,  children 

By  Sararesa  Begay 

The  Navajo  Times 

PHOENIX  | March  6,  2003 

Deborah  Euler-Ajayi  gingerly  held  up  a pastel-colored  baby  quilt  last 
Thursday  that  Elvira  Charley  had  knitted  while  waiting  for  a mental 
competency  exam  in  Carswell,  Texas. 

Euler-Ajayi,  Charley's  attorney,  admired  Charley's  craftsmanship  and 
ability  to  produce  the  quilt. 

Then  Euler-Ajayi  produced  two  hand-knitted  children's  hats  ideal  for 
girls. 

Charley,  32,  had  knitted  the  pieces  while  she  waited  for  her  psychiatric 
evaluation  at  the  Carswell  Bureau  of  Prisons  medical  facility. 

Making  arts  and  crafts,  chopping  wood  and  selling  food  were  some  of  the 
things  that  Charley  did  to  support  her  children  before  3an.  1,  2002. 

On  that  terrible  morning,  Charley  allegedly  fatally  shot  three  of  her 
children  near  Klagetoh,  Ariz. 

Charley  was  charged  on  3an.  8 with  three  counts  of  first-degree  murder 
at  the  U.S.  Federal  Court  building  in  Prescott  in  the  shooting  deaths  of 
her  three  oldest  children,  ages  9 to  11. 

She  was  also  charged  with  three  counts  of  using  a firearm  in  a violent 
crime,  according  to  Euler-Ajayi,  an  assistant  federal  public  defender. 

The  homicide  trial  began  3an.  7 and  ended  on  3an.  17. 

Charley  was  indicted  on  three  counts  of  of  fire-degree  murder  and  three 
counts  of  possession  or  use  of  a firearm  in  a crime  of  violence  by  a 
federal  grand  jury  Ian.  29,  2002. 

Currently,  Charley  is  in  prison  awaiting  sentencing. 

An  involved  mom 

"As  strange  as  it  may  sound  to  people,  she  loved  her  kids,"  Euler-Ajayi 
said.  "She  was  very  tightly  bonded  with  her  kids." 

Euler-Ajayi  said  during  the  January  trial.  Wide  Ruins  School  teachers 
and  staff  personnel  testified  that  Charley  was  "a  very  involved  mom." 

"She  was  always  there  night  and  day,"  said  Charley's  second  attorney, 
Michael  Gordon,  also  an  assistant  federal  public  defender.  "She  was  even 
cooking  fry  bread." 

"She's  a very  strong  person,"  Euler-Ajayi  said.  "We  are  all  human  and  we 
have  our  breaking  points.  She's  also  a very  broken  person." 

Charley  is  suffering  the  loss  of  her  three  deceased  children  "in  a very 
real  way,"  Gordon  said. 

"She's  endured  a lot  of  pain  in  her  life.  You'd  have  to  be  a heartless 
person  to  not  know  that  about  her,"  he  said. 

Her  side  of  the  story 

Euler-Ajayi  shared  Charley's  side  of  the  story  with  the  Navajo  Times  on 
Feb.  27. 

Other  media  accounts  of  the  Charley  trial  portrayed  her  as  jealous, 
spiteful  and  angry,  reporting  that  she  allegedly  shot  the  three  children 
to  get  back  at  her  estranged  husband.  Tommy  Charley. 

Tommy  Charley  had  been  living  in  Texas,  and  wasn't  involved  with  the 
children's  upbringing  except  through  providing  money.  He  also  was  involved 
with  another  woman. 


Elvira  Charley's  testimony  wasn't  written  about  or  told  in  other  media 
accounts  about  the  trial.  However , the  prosecution's  portrait  of  Charley 
as  an  angry,  spiteful  woman  was  repeatedly  reported. 

Before  the  interview,  Euler-Ajayi  had  said  she  was  pleased  that 
Charley's  side  of  the  story  was  finally  going  to  be  told. 

"Elvira  testified  at  trial  that  the  night  before  (Dan.  1)  there'd  been  a 
shoe  game  at  one  of  the  relatives'  house,"  Euler-Ajayi  said.  "There  was 
some  drinking  (of  alcohol)." 

Charley's  children  were  with  a relative,  and  at  about  midnight  she 
picked  up  her  children. 

The  older  boy  had  a birthday  on  Dec.  31,  New  Year's  Eve,  Euler-Ajayi 
said . 

"They  were  going  to  shoot  off  the  gun  for  New  Year's,"  Euler-Ajayi  said. 

But  the  .22-caliber  rifle  was  not  discharged  for  the  New  Year's 
celebration  that  night,  she  said. 

Finding  the  children  (sub) 

Charley  said  she  had  awoke,  and  observed  that  the  closet  door  was  open. 
Euler-Ajayi  said  Charley  noted  that  was  unusual. 

"She  found  the  three  kids  who  were  dead,"  Euler-Ajayi  said.  "(Then) 
found  the  youngest  boy  with  the  gun." 

But,  she  didn't  see  him  do  it,  noted  Euler-Ajayi. 

"She  started  screaming,"  Euler-Ajayi  said.  "She  saw  the  three  children 
covered  with  blood,  and  she  thought  (the  youngest  boy)  had  done  it." 

She  lost  it,  Euler-Ajayi  said,  adding  that  Charley  left  the  house  and 
went  to  her  mother's  house  a half  mile  away. 

At  Minnie  Begay's  residence,  Charley  didn't  say  anything  about  what  had 
happened,  Euler-Ajayi  said. 

Then  Charley  tried  to  call  the  Window  Rock  police,  but  there  was  no 
answer,  Euler-Ajayi  said. 

Charley  drove  to  the  Trans-Western  facility,  and  called  the  Apache 
County  police. 

The  Apache  County  Police  rerouted  her  call  to  the  Navajo  police. 

"'I  did  something  awful,  Euler-Ajayi  said,  remembering  Charley's 
testimony.  "'I  can't  say  it,  I don't  want  to  say  it.'" 

Covering  for  her  son 

Charley  then  covered  for  the  youngest  son,  Euler-Ajayi  said. 

The  youngest  son,  6,  and  the  two  younger  girls,  3 and  2,  were  taken  to 
Hogan  Hozhoni  in  St.  Michaels,  Euler-Ajayi  said. 

The  children  stayed  there  for  about  six  to  eight  months. 

Elvira  Charley's  husband.  Tommy,  has  physical  custody  of  the  three 
children,  but  not  full  custody,  Euler-Ajayi  said. 

Currently,  the  family  is  with  Lori  limmie,  his  girlfriend  in  New  Mexico. 

Throughout  the  course  of  the  case,  counsel  had  a series  of  mental 
evaluations  done  on  Charley  at  the  Carswell  Bureau  of  Prisons  medical 
facility,  Euler-Ajayi  said. 

"There  was  a lot  with  that  Elvira  wouldn't  talk  about  with  the  doctors," 
Euler-Ajayi  said,  adding  that  Charley  may  be  trying  to  continue  to  cover 
for  her  youngest  son.  "She  wouldn't  talk  about  it. 

"We  are  trying  to  send  her  back  to  Carswell,"  Euler-Ajayi  said.  "She 
wasn't  making  rational  decisions.  When  Elvira  was  first  arrested  she  was  a 
wreck.  She  was  very  incoherent,  out  of  it." 

Euler-Ajayi  said  it  took  Charley  "a  while  to  get  from  the  beginning  to 
the  ending"  of  what  had  happened. 

Difficult  childhood 

Charley's  early  life  as  a child  wasn't  easy  which  may  have  contributed 
to  her  current  difficult  situation,  Euler-Ajayi  said. 

Connie  Platero,  Charley's  birth  mother,  "spent  her  young,  middle  and 
later  adulthood  years  drunk." 

Platero' s older  sister,  Minnie  Begay,  reared  Charley  and  her  sister. 

Charley  considered  Begay  more  of  a mother  to  her,  Euler-Ajayi  said, 
adding  that  there  were  other  cousins  being  reared  along  with  Charley  and 
her  sister. 


"Elvira's  birth  family  and  the  family  that  reared  her  don't  get  along, 
and  it  came  to  head,"  Euler-Ajayi  said.  "Mostly,  her  adopted  family  is 
grieving. " 

To  deal  with  her  grieving,  pain  and  loss,  Charley  prays  a lot,  Euler- 
Ajayi  said. 

"She  has  a lot  of  dreams  and  visions  which  she  places  a lot  of  great 
importance  on,"  Euler-Ajayi  said.  "She  sees  her  kids  and  even  her  dead 
kids  and  talks  to  them.  She  misses  them  horribly." 

Euler-Ajayi  said  Charley  had  never  really  been  away  from  her  children 
before  the  triple  homicide. 

"I  don't  think  she's  ever  talked  about  the  kids  without  crying,"  Gordon 
said.  "She  talks  about  them  in  the  present  tense.  She  very  much  loves  and 
misses  her  children. 

"She's  not  evil,"  Gordon  added.  "She's  a broken  person." 

Euler-Ajayi  believes  that  Navajo  Nation  social  services  and  the  other 
entities  did  give  her  as  much  support  as  they  could. 

"What  she  needed  was  another  parent,"  Euler-Ajayi  said. 

"One  that  wasn't  engaging  in  infidelity  and  alcohol,"  Gordon  added, 
referring  to  Tommy  Charley's  lifestyle  choices. 

Abusive  relationship 

Euler-Ajayi  said  Tommy  and  Elvira  were  together  for  13  years,  and  were 
married  for  10  years. 

There  was  abuse  early  in  the  relationship,  Euler-Ajayi  said. 

"After  a couple  of  years  of  marriage.  Tommy  got  a job  with  Pat  Bowman 
Maintenance  (Carlsbad,  N.M.),"  Euler-Ajayi  said.  "Their  relationship  which 
was  violent  anyway,  went  downhill." 

Tommy  Charley  lived  at  a Decatur,  Texas  hotel,  and  sent  money  to  Elvira 
Charley  to  support  her  and  the  children. 

"But,  that  left  her  pretty  much  alone,"  Euler-Ajayi  said.  "What  it  is 
with  battered  women  is  they  try  to  make  it  seem  not  so  bad." 

Euler-Ajayi  and  Gordon  have  spent  at  least  100  hours  with  Elvira  Charley, 
and  have  gotten  to  know  her  as  a "funny  and  a real  personable  woman." 

"It's  been  very  difficult  to  know  that  this  woman  is  going  to  go  away 
for  life,"  Euler-Ajayi  said. 

"She's  really  a nice  person.  It's  very  difficult  to  know  if  she 
understands  what's  coming,"  Euler-Ajayi  said.  "I  don't  know  if  she 
understands  this  is  not  a good  situation." 

Gordon  said  it  is  his  understanding  that  Tommy  Charley  is  planning  to 
marry  Dimmie,  his  girlfriend. 

Appeal  likely  (sub) 

Euler-Ajayi  said  there's  likely  to  be  an  appeal,  and  there  will  be  new 
counsel  for  Charley. 

"I'm  not  100  percent  objective  anymore,"  Euler-Ajayi  said.  "A  fresh  set 
of  eyes  can  take  a look  at  the  transcripts.  It's  been  a very  hard  case." 

Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Sharon  Sexton  said  each  of  the  killings  by 
Charley  was  premeditated. 

Prosecutors  alleged  that  Charley  walked  into  the  room  where  her  oldest 
children  were  sleeping  and  shot  to  death  the  two  daughters  and  son.  All 
three  were  shot  in  the  head. 

Prosecutors  didn't  seek  the  death  penalty  because  the  Navajo  Nation 
refused  to  assign  an  accord  with  the  federal  government  to  allow  tribal 
members  to  face  capital  punishment. 

Originally,  Charley's  trial  was  scheduled  for  August  2002,  but  was 
postponed  after  Euler-Ajayi  said  Charley  needed  a psychiatric  evaluation. 

In  October  2002,  U.S.  District  Dudge  Earl  Carroll  ruled  that  Charley  was 
competent  to  stand  trial. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  Navajo  Times/Navajo  Nation. 
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The  long-awaited  information  that  many  of  you  have  been  wanting,  has  finally 
arrived!  Finally  we  can  relate  to  our  members,  in  Leonard's  own  words, 
information  regarding  all  the  recent  changes  at  the  LPDC.  This  statement  is 
available,  in  its  entirety,  at  the  LPDC's  NEW  WEBSITE.  This  notice  will 
also  serve  as  notice  that  the  LPDC  is  no  longer  associated  with 
freepeltier.org  - any  and  all  links  pointing  to  the  old  website  should  be 
changed  to  point  to  http://www.freeleonardpeltier .org 

the  Official  voice  of  Leonard  Peltier  and  the  LPDC  will  be  -> 
http: //www. freeleonardpeltier . org 

webmaster@f reeleonardpeltier .org 

If  you  have  a link  to  the  LPDC  using  our  graphic  or  another  - please  change 
any  and  all  links  to  reflect  this  change.  The  website  at 
www. freeleonardpeltier .org  is  currently  under  construction,  and  there  are 
some  pages  which  still  need  minor  editing,  so  some  may  not  be  usable  for  a 
few  more  days,  please  forgive  us  during  this  period.  We  felt  it  was 
important  to  introduce  the  new  site  and  provide  Leonard's  statement  ASAP. 
Even  though  we  have  more  work  to  do  on  the  transition.  With  that  in  mind, 
please  visit  the  site  to  read  Leonard  Peltier's  latest  statement  dated 

I have  created  a link  to  add  the  new  site  to  your  favorites  list  so  that  you 
can  stay  informed. 

Add  new  site  to  favorites  ->  http://www.freeleonardpeltier.org/channel.cdf 

Leonard's  statement  can  be  found  on  the  new  home  page.  For  more  information 
call  or  write  the  LPDC  at 

LPDC 

PO  BOX  583 

Lawrence  KS  66044 

(785)  842-5774  phone 

(785)  842-5796  fax 

webmaster@freeleonardpeltier.org 

or  the  website  ->  http://www.freeleonardpeltier.org 

Thank  you  for  your  patience  and  understanding, 

David  Velasquez 

Owner,  Peacepipe  Network  (Temporary  host  of  the  LPDC) 

Tule  River  Tribe  Member,  Flome  Page  : 

http: //www. eandgcomputers . com/peacepipe/index. htm 


To  subscribe,  send  a blank  message  to  lpdc-on@mail-list.com 
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Victim's  family  wants  'the  truth' 

By  Dim  Holland,  Dournal  Staff  Writer 
March  11,2003 

RAPID  CITY  - The  family  of  Lucas  Ghost  Bear  wants  to  know  how  the 
21-year-old,  described  as  " a good-natured,  respectful  boy,"  came  to  be 


killed  Sunday  in  a confrontation  with  a Rapid  City  police  officer. 

"We  want  people  to  know  that  we're  not  angry/'  Denny  Ghost  Bear,  Lucas' 
sister,  said.  "We  just  want  to  know  the  truth." 

Police  were  called  to  an  apartment  complex  at  1721  N.  Maple  Ave.  about 
9 a.m.  Sunday  for  a report  of  an  intoxicated  man  causing  problems. 

The  first  officer  to  arrive  at  the  scene,  identified  Monday  as  Senior 
Officer  Marc  Black,  was  confronted  by  a man  wielding  a knife. 

Police  said  at  a Sunday  news  conference  that  Black,  a nine-year  veteran 
officer,  first  attempted  to  talk  Ghost  Bear  into  dropping  the  knife,  then 
used  pepper  spray  in  an  attempt  to  subdue  him. 

Black  fired  his  duty  weapon  when  Ghost  Bear  reportedly  lunged  at  him 
with  the  knife. 

Ghost  Bear  was  taken  to  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital,  where  he  was 
pronounced  dead  about  9:45  a.m. 

State  Division  of  Criminal  Investigation  spokesman  Kevin  Thom  of  Pierre 
said  results  of  an  autopsy  performed  on  Ghost  Bear's  body  Monday  would  be 
released  later  this  week. 

Pennington  County  Sheriff's  Office  also  is  assisting  the  DCI  with  the 
investigation . 

Officer  Black  was  placed  on  mandatory  administrative  leave  for  at  least 
three  days,  according  to  Police  Chief  Craig  Tieszen. 

"We  have  a standard  protocol  in  situations  such  as  this,"  he  said  Monday. 

The  officer  will  be  required  to  visit  with  a department  psychologist, 
who  will  decide  Black's  fitness  to  return  to  duty,  Tieszen  said. 

He  said  officers  respond  to  hundreds  of  disturbance  calls  every  year. 

"It's  as  routine  a call  as  there  is,"  he  said. 

"I'm  sure  every  officer  here  is  thinking,  'It  could  have  been  me,'" 
Tieszen  said.  "They're  asking  themselves,  'How  would  I have  reacted?'" 

Tieszen  offered  the  department's  sympathies  to  Ghost  Bear's  family. 

"We  understand  they're  suffering  a loss,"  he  said. 

Ghost  Bear's  mother,  Catherine  Grey  Day  of  Rapid  City,  said  her  son  was 
very  outgoing  with  lots  of  friends  and  had  admitted  recently  to  having 
begun  drinking. 

He  grew  up  in  Batesland  and  attended  schools  in  Red  Cloud  and  in 
Vermillion  while  his  mother  was  taking  classes  at  the  University  of  South 
Dakota,  she  said. 

He  went  to  high  school  in  Pine  Ridge  but  dropped  out  after  his  father,  a 

member  of  the  school  board,  died  during  his  senior  year. 

"It  was  hard  for  him  to  continue  there  with  his  father  gone,"  she  said. 

Ghost  Bear  made  the  decision  to  get  his  diploma  and  enrolled  in  the  Pine 
Ridge  Dob  Corps  Center  near  Chadron,  Neb.  He  graduated  in  2001. 

Grey  Day  said  her  son  was  a popular  student  leader  at  the  Dob  Corps  and, 
at  6 feet  2 inches  tall,  was  a good  basketball  player. 

"He  showed  me  things  that  I didn't  know  he  was  capable  of,"  Grey  Day 

said.  "His  instructors  said  they  were  happy  for  him,  but  they  were  sorry 

to  see  him  go." 

Ghost  Bear  continued  to  play  basketball  at  the  Rapid  City  YMCA  and  also 
worked  at  Wal-mart  as  a stocker. 

"He  loved  to  make  people  laugh,"  she  said.  "He  could  have  been  a 
professional  comedian." 

Funeral  Services  for  Ghost  Bear  are  pending  with  Sioux  Funeral  Home  in 
Pine  Ridge. 

"He  was  not  a violent  person.  He  was  a very  feeling  person,"  Grey  Day 
said . 

"He  was  a good  young  man,"  she  said.  "This  is  how  I want  to  honor  him 
today. " 

The  family,  through  attorney  Charles  Abourezk  of  Rapid  City,  sent  a 
letter  to  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office  requesting  an  independent  civil- 
rights  investigation  of  the  shooting  by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Dustice. 

Abourezk  said  Monday  that  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office  in  Mandan,  N.D., 
had  received  the  letter  and  would  review  the  investigation. 

Contact  Dim  Holland  at  394-8415  or  jim.holland@rapidcityjournal.com 
Copyright  c.  2003  the  Rapid  City  Dournal. 


RE:  Native  Prisoner" 


Date:  Tue,  11  Mar  2003  06:42:57  -0500 
From:  Janet  Smith  <owlstar@speakeasy.org 
Sub j : Native  Prisoner 


The  following  are  some  links  I have  acquired  over  the  years  of  some 
groups  dedicated  to  providing  pen  pals  to  Native  American  prisoners  and 
supporting  their  religious  and  human  rights  while  in  the  iron  house. 
Native  American  prisoners  are  in  particular  need  of  pen  pals  from  their 
own  People  (their  own  tribe  is  best,  but  any  Native  person  is  good),  as 
quite  often  they  are  isolated  in  an  alien,  non-Indian  world,  with  few  of 
their  own  People  around  to  help  maintain  contact  with  their  ways  of 
thinking  and  living. 

Also,  no  matter  where  they  are  housed.  Native  prisoners  need  support  in 
continuing  their  traditions.  In  spite  of  laws  intended  to  compel  prison 
officials  to  respect  and  support  traditional  values  and  observances,  in 
many  prisons  (exemplified  well  in  Montana,  where  Manuel  Redwoman  is 
incarcerated)  prisoners  are  still  actively  harassed  and  punished  for 
attempting  to  maintain  their  traditions.  In  others,  obstruction  is  more 
subtle,  and  at  best,  compliance  is  grudging  and  depends  entirely  on  the 
perception  that  somebody  is  watching. 

Traditional  prison  programs  everywhere  always  need  more  Native 
volunteers  --  there  simply  are  not  enough  traditional  people  who  are 
committing  to  direct,  regular  involvement  with  their  brothers  in  prison. 
To  those  who  do  make  that  commitment,  no  words  of  gratitude  are  enough, 
and  if  my  experience  is  an  indication,  they  aren't  needed.  We  get  as 
much  out  of  our  activities  with  the  inmates  in  USP  Atlanta  as  we  could 
ever  give. 

- Native  American  Prisoner  Network 

http: //members .tripod . com/~foltz . k/napnhome. html 

- American  Indian  Religious  Rights  organization 

http://www.airr.org/ 

- Iron  House  Support 

http : //www. ironhousesupport . net/indexl . asp?res=800 

- South  Dakota  Prison  Support  Group 

http : //groups .yahoo . com/group/SouthDakotaPrisonerSupportGroup/ 

- Native  Amerian  Prisoner  Support 

http://www.hri .ca/partners/naps/ 

- Manuel  Redwoman' s Site 

http: //www. geocities . com/occ it an iafr /index. html 


Date:  Tue,  March  11,  2003  4:38  am 
From:  Sheila  Cazzoli  <deer_woman@gmx. net> 

Sub j : Indian  Prisoner 
>To:  gars@nanews.org 

Dear  Gary, 

There  is  an  Indian  prisoner  who's  looking  for  that  special  someone  to  write 
to  him.  His  name  and  address  is: 

Kevin  Jenkins 
#05987-091 
U.S.  Penitentiary 
P.O.  Box  7000 

Florence,  Colorado  81226 

Could  you  please  put  this  in  Wotanging  Ikche?  Kevin  would  greatly 
appreciate  it.  Thankyou  so  much  for  your  time. 

Sincerely, 

Sheila  Cazzoli 
Runs-Like-A-Deer  Woman 

"RE : Yeah  it  was  Good"  


Date:  Thu,  Feb  20  2003  21:09:33  -0900 
From:  rustywire@yahoo.com  (john  rustywire) 

Sub  j : yeah  it  was  good 

Newsgroup:  alt. native 

sitting  here,  nothing  goin  on,  it  is  quite  for  a Thursday,  so  I slide 
on  over  the  music  machine,  and  find  some  tunes,  some  real  oldies,  the 
kind  with  a grind  in  the  beat  and  slowly  every  so  slowly  the  music 
plays,  in  those  few  seconds  the  years  get  wiped  away  and  there  on  the 
floor  you  can  move,  oh  man  you  can  move. 

ah,  listen  to  it,  the  sound  of  it,  that  song  that  has  all  it's  own 
groove,  don't  care  what  you  have  to  say,  it  is  humming  through  me, 
taking  me  me  on  wild  ride... let  me  float  and  move  like  a fire,  light 
in  the  wind  and  ever  so  smooth. 

listen  the  sound  of  your  life,  the  times  of  it,  taking  in  the 
laughter,  the  giddiness  of  child,  move  me  and  take  me  with  you  away 

from  here  and  yet  it  is  just  right  there,  a moment  in  time  brought 

back,  just  a little  taste  of  it. 

i remember  it  well,  the  sound  of  it  and  feel  it  all  through  me,  rock 
me  and  let  me  fly  and  in  that  i can  see  you  just  a little  bit,  and 
remember  holding  a wisp  of  wind,  the  smooth  lines  and  gentle  face, 
moving  with  the  beat,  the  night  is  young  and  so  we  let  it  come  and 
glide  with  it,  listen  it  is  just  a sound  away,  close  your  eyes  and  you 
can  see  it,  just  over  there... 

turn  it  up,  let  it  flow,  the  beat  of  it  and  time  stands  still  and  flys 
all  around  you,  just  a taste  of  life,  remember  and  let  it  glide,  float 
way,  yes  it  is  a good  song  and  so  it  ends  and  slowly  so  slowly  I slide 

back  down  and  tap  on  these  keys  coming  to  rest  from  a moment  in 

time... yeah  , oh  yeah  it  was  good 

"RE : Poem:  A Simple  Laugh"  

Date:  Mon  24  Feb  2003  08:10:24  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" RUSTYWIRE  POEM" 

Navajo  Spaceships,  Star  Mountain  and  Life 

An  online  journal-  NAVA30  SPACESFIIPS-Nava jo 

http: //www. geocities . com/SoHo/Nook/ 1574/ love/ sonnet . html 

A Simple  Laugh 
by  Dohnny  Rustywire 

It  was  just  a simple  laugh 
It  carried  me  on  the  wind 
Taking  me  to  a first  date  we  shared 
Shy,  and  careful  we  were 

I can't  remember  what  you  said 
Or  even  how  you  said  it 
I remember  the  way  you  looked  even  now 
And  that  simple  laugh 

I like  to  the  hear  the  sound  of  it 
Through  good  and  bad  times  it  makes  me  light 
It  carries  me  and  covers  me 

The  sun  is  a little  cooler  and  the  cold  a little  warmer 
When  I hear  the  sound  of  a simple  laugh 


I can  still  see  you  the  first  time  I heard  it 
It  was  what  turned  my  head 


Standing  in  the  student  union  in  college 
I took  a long  look  at  you 

Your  eyes  sparkled  and  there  was  laughter  there 

I heard  that  laugh  after  our  first  child  was  born 
you  were  tired  and  with  joy  laughed 
as  he  was  layed  in  your  arms 
all  the  good  times  we  shared 

I have  seen  misery,  worry  and  difficult  times 
But  your  simple  laugh  wiped  them  away 
I can  see  you  with  lines  on  your  face 
somehow  they  came  overnight 
But  that  are  laughing  lines 
It  is  good  to  hear 

Let  it  be  so 

Let  the  beauty  of  your  laugh  carry  me  away 

I can  see  you  laying  there  this  morning 

Rest  my  maiden,  the  breath  of  my  life 

I want  to  hear  that  simple  laugh 

Let  it  take  us  away  from  sickness  and  hard  times 

Yes  a simple  laugh  can  do  all  that 

It  carries  me  on  the  wind 

Copyright  c.  1999,  Johnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 

"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Mon,  1 Mar  2003  19:15:39  EST 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea .org> 

Sub j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  March  17-23 

MALAKI 

(March) 

(Nana) 

17 

Though  I have  no  wings,  my  spirit  flies  upon  the  wind! 

18 

Strength  is  the  warrior  within. 

19 

The  land  is  rich  in  abundance  for  those  who  know  where  to  look. 

20 

In  the  song  of  the  ocean,  I find  healing. 

21 

Let  me  be  like  the  dolphin  --  joyous  in  the  knowledge  of  my  freedom 

22 

The  sun's  light  brings  new  life  --  the  moon's  glow,  renewal. 

23 

In  each  of  us  dwells  the  fountainhead  of  greatness. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE;  Wakpa  Sica  gets  $2.67  Million"  

Date:  Mon,  10  Mar  2003  08:20:45  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="WAKPA  SICA" 


http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines . htm 
http: //www. rap id city journal . com/articles/ 2003/03/ 10/ 

Wakpa  Sica  gets  $2.67  million 
March  10,  2003 

FORT  PIERRE  - The  Omnibus  Appropriations  legislation  passed  by  Congress 
and  signed  by  President  Bush  included  $2.67  million  for  continued 
construction  of  the  Wakpa  Sica  Reconciliation  Place  being  built  north  of 
Fort  Pierre. 

Construction  of  utilities  and  site  preparations  has  stopped  for  the 
winter  but  will  resume  when  weather  permits.  According  to  a news  release 
from  the  organization,  the  first  phase  of  construction  plans  will  be 
unveiled  later  this  month. 

"We  are  grateful  for  the  continued  support  of  our  delegation  in  Congress 
for  construction  of  the  Reconciliation  Place,"  executive  director  Dane 
Murphy  said  in  a news  release.  "We  understand  that  the  country  is  going 
through  tough  economic  times,  and  we  are  proud  that  cultural,  legal  and 
economic  reconciliation  remain  a priority." 

In  2000  Congress  established  the  $18.2  million  Wakpa  Sica  Reconciliation 
Place  as  a gathering  place  to  display  and  interpret  tribal  history,  art 
and  culture,  and  to  house  the  Sioux  Nation  Supreme  Court,  Native  American 
Mediation  Training  Center  and  an  economic-development  center.  The  facility 
will  provide  services  to  11  tribes  throughout  the  Sioux  Nation. 

The  Reconciliation  Place's  goal  is  to  forge  greater  understanding  and 
improved  economic  and  legal  cooperation  among  and  between  indigenous 
tribal  and  non-tribal  people,  according  to  the  release. 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Rapid  City  Dournal. 

"RE : Specials  This  Week  on  APTN"  

Date:  Mon,  March  10  08:03:22  2003  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith 
Sub j : NA  News  Item 


filename="APTN" 

Available  on  Star  Choice  (1-888-554-STAR),  channel  350 
and  on  Bell  ExpressVU  (1-888-SKY-DISFI) , channel  441 


Aboriginal  Peoples  Television  Network  is  a full  featured 
network  available  to  Canadian  DBS  viewers  on  Star  Choice 
and  Bell  ExpressVU.  The  weekly  program  grid  is  available 
at  http://www.aptn . ca/Schedule/ schedule_html 


Tuesday  March  18  7:00pm  Central/  8 pm  et/  5 pm  pt 
World's  Indigenous  People 
Waasa  Innaabida:  We  Look  In  All  Directions 
Gaa  Miinigooyang:  That  Which  Is  Given  To  Us. 

This  episode  of  Waasa  Inaabidaa  - We  Look  In  All  Directions  describes  the 
traditional  economic  system  through  interviews  with  historians,  tribal 
leaders  and  elders  and  stunning  dramatic  sequences  of  the  four  seasons' 
traditional  economic  cycle  of  hunting,  fishing  and  gathering. 

In  this  episode,  "Gaa  Miinigooyang  - That  Which  Is  Given  To  Us,"  the  viewer 
learns  about  the  Great  Lakes  Ojibwe  before  European  contact  and  how  their 
lifestyle  changed  with  the  introduction  of  the  European  fur  trade  and  the 
foreign  concepts  of  personal  profit,  greed  and  debt.  The  program  clarifies 
the  loss  of  the  Ojibwe  traditional  balanced  subsistence  economy  due  to  the 
restricted  use  of  land,  the  establishment  of  permanent  reservations,  and 
depletion  of  natural  resources  that  resulted  from  European  settlement. 

Web  http://www.ojibwe.org  More  Info:  http://www.ojibwe.org. 

A series  of  productions  that  present  the  diverse  perspectives,  lives  and 
cultures  of  Aboriginal  peoples  around  the  world,  including  Australia, 

New  Zealand,  Central  and  South  America,  Greenland,  Northern  Europe,  Asia, 
Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  the  continental  USA. 


APTN  Specials  This  Week 


APTN  INDIE 

Independent  Aboriginal  short  films  on  the  edge 
APTN  National  News:  Contact 

Live  weekly  call-in  discussions  with  Rick  Harp 
APTN  Sur  scene 

Aboriginal  music  & performance  from  across  Canada 

Adventures  in  Sir  Arthur  Conan  Doyle's  The  Lost  World 
Animated  adventures  in  a lost,  prehistoric  jungle 

Adventures  of  the  Aftermath  Crew 

Explore  the  weird  and  wonderful  surprises  of  Math 

Bingo  & A Movie 

Watch  great  Aboriginal  movies  & win  cash  & prizes 
Buffalo  Tracks  II 

Host  Lome  Cardinal  w/Grandma  Susie+Special  Guests 
Buffalo  Tracks  III 

Talk  & Variety  with  Lucie  Idlout  & Herbie  Barnes 
CG  Kids  I 

Wacky  & talented  young  hosts  explore  Canada 
CG  Kids  II 

A new  season  exploring  Canada's  amazing  geography 
Cooking  With  The  Wolfman 

Award-winning  chef  David  Wolfman  & special  guests 
Cool  lobs  III 

Travel  with  wacky  young  hosts  looking  at  Cool  Dobs 
Eastern  Tide 

Stories  from  Atlantic  Canada's  Mi ' kmaq  People 

Exhibit  A:  Secrets  of  Forensic  Science  I 

Host  Graham  Greene  examines  investigative  secrets 

Exhibit  A:  Secrets  of  Forensic  Science  II 

Host  Graham  Greene  examines  investigative  secrets 

First  Music  & Arts  2002/03 

Up  & coming  artists  & musicians  with  Waneek  Horn 
Great  Canadian  Rivers 

The  complex  beauty  & power  of  rivers  across  Canada 
DumpStart 

Sharing  the  fun,  teamwork  and  inspiration  of  sport 
Longhouse  Tales 

Hector  Longhouse' s Aboriginal  legends  come  to  life 
Mataku 

Unique,  mystical  world  of  Maori  supernatural  tales 
North  of  Sixty 

Complex  issues,  difficult  passions  & hard-won  joy 


Pow  Wow  Trail 

Indian  nations  gather  to  honour  & celebrate 


Reel  Insight 

Independent  Aboriginal  documentary  films 
Rhythms  of  the  Metis 

Meet  the  foremost  Metis  artist  families  & Elders 
The  Creative  Native 

Innovative  demonstrations  from  unique  artists 
The  Last  Reservation 

The  Atchoum  tribe  is  trapped  in  the  wrong  time 
The  Raccoons 

Sneers,  a raccoon  family  & their  hilarious  friends 
The  Seekers 

Youth-driven,  bold,  satiric;  seeking  the  future 
World's  Indigenous  People 

International  Indigenous  peoples  cultures  & issues 

"RE : Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Mon,  10  Mar  2003  15:39:14  -0 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy . org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

Lists  from  3im  Anderson,  OCB  Tracker  and  Whispering  Wind  are  listed  here 
for  60  days.  Each  web  site  is  listed  if  you  need  a more  complete  list. 


Date:  Thursday,  January  02,  2003  12:51  AM 

From:  "Klieta  Eaton  Bagwell"  <kbagwell@hiwaay . net> 

Sub j : Festival 

>To:  "Janet  Smith"  <owlstar@speakeasy . org> 

Would  you  please  place  the  following  Notice  in  Gary's  listings. 

The  Cherokee  River  Indian  Community  announces  it's  second  Annual  Spring 
Homecoming  Festival,  to  be  held  the  first  weekend  in  April  2003. 

Arrival  and  setup  day  Thursday  April  3rd. 

Festival  Friday  the  4th  thru  Sunday  the  6th.  Staff  and  Drum  will  be 
announced  as  soon  as  the  flyers  are  ready. 

We  will  be  having  some  fun  new  things;  great  door  prizes  for  dancers 
only.  Something  special  for  our  Veterans  and  Elders. 

We  wish  to  thank  all  of  you  who  came  and  made  last  year  a great  success. 
If  you  are  interested  in  Vending  or  helping  please  call  or  e-mail  Klieta 
or  Benny  at  256  292-3584,  e-mail  kbagwell@cric.org 


Date:  Tue,  14  May  2002  21:35:45  -0500 

From:  "raven  davis"  <ravenspiritwalker@msn . com> 

Sub j : Oxford  2003 

To:  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

Hello  Gary:  Please  add  this  to  NA  news 

Native  Solutions  5th  Annual  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 
April  25-27,  2003 

Northern  Host  Drum-Greywolf  singers 
Southern  Host  Drum-Buffalo  Heart 
Headman-Don  Redbear 


Headlady-TBA 
M/C-  Gary  Smith 
A/D-Buck  Tucker 

Native  American  Warrior  Society  and  Honor  Guard 
NOTE:  The  Doanne  Shenandoah  Concert  has  been  postponed  till  fall. 
Contact:  Mark  or  Ruth  (256)  820-6315  or 

email  ravenspiritwalker@yahoo. com;  thunderhawk2062@yahoo.com; 

Tony  ( 256)  835-0110;  Cindy  (256)  831-9373 

All  Drums  and  Dancers  Welcome  Vendors  by  invitation  only 


Date:  Mon,  March  3,  2003  5:48  pm 

From:  "Claude  W.  Chavis,  3r."  <bodal949@chilitech . com> 

Sub j : Tuscarora  Nation  Of  North  Carolina  Pow  Wow 
>To:  <gars@nanews.org> 

Tuscarora  Nation  Of  North  Carolina 
23rd  Annual  Pow  Wow  & Gathering 
MAY  16  - 18,  2003 

Friday,  May  16  - Kids  Day 

Saturday,  May  17  - 10:30  a.m.  Parade  In  Maxton 

Saturday,  May  17th  -1:00  p.m.  To  11:00  p.m.  - Music  & Pow  Wow  Dancing 
Sunday,  May  18  - 1:00  p.m.  To  4:00  p.m.  Pow  Wow  Dancing 

FAMILY  FUN!!  TICKET  RAFFLES  DAILY!! 

ARTS  & CRAFTS  FOR  SALE! ! 

FOOD  INCLUDING  INDIAN  FRY  BREAD  TACOS 
SOFT  DRINKS  INCLUDING  COFFEE,  TEA,  AND  SODA 

EVERYONE  WELCOME 

Limited  Seating  So  Bring  Your  Own  Chair 
General  Admission  $2.00 
Camping  Space  Only  $20.00  For  The  Weekend 
Clean  Restrooms  And  Showers  On  Site 

Vendors  Welcome  - Booth  Space  $100.00  For  The  Weekend 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  CONTACT:  Chief  Leon  Locklear  at  (910)  844-3352  or 

by  mail  at  288  Tuscarora  Nation  Road,  Maxton.  N.C.  28364 

To  get  to  the  Gathering,  Dust  Follow  The  Signs  From  Downtown  Maxton 

Head  Dancers:  Osceola  and  Tina  Mullin 

Host  Drum:  Falling  Water 

Guest  Drum:  Kau-Ta-Noh,  Drs. 

Master  of  Ceremonies:  Keith  Colston 
All  Drums  and  Dancers  Welcome 


Date:  Tue,  07  Dan  2003  14:39:10  -0000 
From:  moheya21  <no_reply@yahoogroups . com> 

Sub j : POWWOW  INTERTRIBAL  DUNE  6,7,8 

Mailing  List:  Native  American  Chat  <nativeamericanchat3@yahoogroups . com> 

Where:  BENTON  HARBOR,  MICHIGAN  1835  LYNCH  RD 

Sponsors:  WALTER  AND  SUE  RODRIGUEZ 
VENDORS  AND  DRUMS  CONTACT:  SUE  616-849-3662 
When : DUNE  6,7,8 

Rustic  Camping,  or  Motel  10  Mmiles  away  in  St.  Doe. 

EVERYTHING  IS  FREE  FOR  VENDORS  WE  ONLY  ASK  THAT  YOU  DONATE  ITEMS  FOR 
RAFFLES. 

TO  PARTICIPATE  AND  ENTER  POWWOW  WE  ASK  THAT  YOU  BRING  A NON 
PARISHABLE  FOOD  ITEM.  THIS  WILL  GO  TO  FAMILIES  WHO  ARE  IN  NEED. 

SATURDAY  IS  A POTLUCK,  WE  ASK  THAT  YOU  BRING  A DISH  TO  PASS. 


Date:  Tue,  25  Feb  2003  11:30:05  -0500 
From:  "Mark  D.  Millat"  <MMillat@woh . rr . com> 


Sub j : POWWOW 

Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@yahoogroups . com> 

Miami  Valley  Council  for  Native  Americans,  is  having  their  15th  annual 
POWWOW  Dune  28  and  29,  located  5 miles  east  of  Xenia  Ohio,  at  Blue 
Dackets  Outdoor  Drama.  Dance  contest..  I will  post  more  information  as  I 
receive  it. 

Respectfully, 

Mark  D.  Millat 


Date:  Fri,  14  Feb  2003  09:19:38  -0800  (PST) 

From:  "margrett  okelley"  <margrettok@elvis . com> 

Sub  j : Comanche  Flomecoming  3rd  week  in  Duly  2003 
>To:  gars@nanews .org 

Dear  Sir: 

Please  include  the  Comanche  Homecoming  dates 
in  your  calendar  of  events. 

The  Comanche  Homecoming  will  be  Duly  17,18,19,  & 20,  2003  at 

Sultan  Park,  Walters,  Oklahoma 

This  will  be  the  50th  annual  homecoming. . . 

free  parking,  camping,  rations,  contests,  and  parade. 

Thank  you. 

Margrett  0.  Kelley 


Andersons-web.com  http: //ander sons -web . com/native_events . htm 

Updated  Download:  Updated  Danuary  17,  2003 

This  page  has  been  designed  to  help  you  find  Native  American  Events. 

We  post  information  on  Pow-Wows,  Festivals,  Rodeos,  Art  & Craft  Shows, 
Seminars  and  any  other  type  of  gathering  that  represents  the  Native 
American  Culture.  Near  the  bottom  of  this  page  we  have  our  contact 
information  and  links  to  other  sites  that  we  know  carry  information  on 
Native  gatherings.  We  hope  you  will  use  this  site  as  your  gateway  to  our 
Native  American  Culture. 

March  21  - 23,  2003:  Denver  March  Powwow,  Denver  Colorado.  For  information 
call:  303-934-8045. 

March  21  - 23,  2003:  39th  Annual  Florida  Indian  Hobbyist  Association  Pow 
Wow  at  Saint  Lucie  County  Fairgrounds,  Fort  Pierce,  Florida.  For 
information  call:  561-622-0789 

March  22,  2003:  Indian  Education  Powwow.  Tualip  Community  Center, 
Marysville,  WA.  For  information  call:  360-651-3400. 

March  22,  2003:  North  Carolina  School  Powwow,  Charles  R.  Eilber  Center, 
Durham,  North  Carolina.  For  information  call:  919-286-3366. 

March  28,  2003:  Indian  Education  Powwow.  Tualip  Community  Center, 
Marysville,  WA.  For  information  call:  360-651-3400. 

March  28  - 30,  2003:  Hozhoni  Days  Powwow.  Fort  Le  College.  Miller  Student 
Building,  Durango,  Colorado.  For  information  call  970-247-7221. 

March  28  - 30,  2003:  4th  Annual  Circle  of  Friends  Pow  Wow  in  Forest  City, 
Arkansas.  For  more  information  call  Cinda,  Frank  or  Max  Brent  at  870-295- 
3675  or  e-mail:  powwow@lakewebs.net 

April  18  - 20,  2003:  The  Revived  Ouachita  Indians  present  Easter  Native 
American  Style,  at  the  USA  Flea  Market  on  US  Hwy.  19  New  Port  Richey, 
Florida.  For  information  call  Sue  Smileing  Moon  @ 727-862-0274  or  Del 
Quiet  Thunder  @ 813-269-8511  or  e-mail:  Ouachita@gonmail.com  Sorry  for 
the  inconvience  but  could  you  cancel  the  pow  wow  listing  for  Easter.  We 


were  just  hoping  to  just  change  the  location  but  that  did  not  come  to  term 
for  us.  Thank  you  The  Revived  Ouachita  Indians  of  Arkansas  and  America, 
Florida  Band 

April  24  - 26,  2003:  20th  Annual  Gathering  of  Nations  Pow-Wow,  New  Mexico. 
Information  can  be  found  on  their  web  site  at: 
http: //www. gat her ingof nations . com/powwows /index. htm 

May  2-4,  2003:  The  Indigenous  Intertribal  Corp.  is  holding  it's  2nd  Bi- 
Annual  Cumberland  Plateau  Pow  Wow  at  the  Triple  W Arena  1050  W.  Cemetary 
Rd.  Cookeville,  Tenn.  38501. 

For  more  information  contact  Carol  Meness-Cash  931-372-0495. 

May  3-4,  2003:  18th  Annual  UCLA  Pow  Wow,  North  Athletic  Field,  UCLA 
Campus,  Los  Angeles,  California.  For  information  e-mail  uclaaisa@yahoo.com 
or  visit  http://www.studengroups.ucla.edu/americanindian 

May  9 - 10,  2003:  23rd  Annual  Augusta  Pow  Wow  at  the  ADCC  on  33  Road 
Augusta,  Georgia.  For  information  call  706-771-1221 
or  e-mail:  krazywilly@knology.net 

May  17  - 18,  2002:  5th  Annual  Gathering  of  VETERANS  Pow  Wow  at  the 
American  Legion,  710  Apperson  Drive,  Salem,  Virgina.  For  information 
e-mail  commandosupply@aol.com  or  call  Steve  Roragen  at  540-989-5478. 

May  23  - 26,  2003:  De-Un-Da-Ga  29th  Annual  Memorial  Day  Pow  Wow.  Custaloga 
Town  Scout  Reservation,  Carlton,  PA.  For  information  call  Tim  McFarland 
at:  814-833-3235  or  e-mail:  timcfarland@yahoo.com 

Dune  7-8,  2002:  22nd  Annual  Yuba-Sutter  Pow  Wow  Yuba  College,  Marysville, 
California.  For  information  e-mail  jgraham@mjusd . kl2 . ca . us 
or  call  530-749-6196  between  8 a.m.  and  2:30  p.m. 

Dune  13  - 14,  2003:  25th  Annual  Powwow  of  the  American  Indian  Cultural 
Association  of  North  Carolina  in  Union  Grove,  North  Carolina.  For 
information  e-mail:  exdt@webtv.net  or  call  Ed  at  828-464-5579 

Duly  5-6,  2003:  Wagon  Trails  Pow-Wow  Wagon  Trails  Resort  4051  State 
Route  46,  Defferson,  Ohio.  For  information  call:  330-326-3248. 

September  20  - 21,  2003:  15th  Annual  "Everything  is  Sacred"  Pow  Wow 
Gathering  - 2003  at  the  Borchard  Community  Park  190  No.  Reino  Road, 

Thousand  Oaks,  California.  Check  it  out  at  http://www.everythingissacred. 
com  Hosted  by  the  California  Indian  Council  Foundation.  For  more 
information  contact  805-493-2863  or  e-mail:  TheWHITEHAWK@MSN.com 

A word  of  advice,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  mistakes  happen!  Please  try 
to  get  in  contact  with  the  event  staff  and  verify  the  important 
information  before  leaving  for  it. 

Anderson ' s 

11372  Timber  Lane 

Brooksville,  Florida  34601 

e-mail : powwows@ander sons -web . com 
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February  2003 

February  28  - March  2,  2003 
MTSU  American  Indian  Festival  2003 
Scholarship  Support  Program 

We  invite  you  to  come  in  peace  and  join  our  celebration. 
Tennessee  Livestock  Center 


Middle  Tennessee  State  University 
Murfreesboro,  Tennessee 

Notice:  All  non-profit  American  Indian  related  organizations  are  welcome 
to  set  up  a table  for  public  relations  and  literature  distribution. 
Please  notify  powwow@mtsu.edu  to  reserve  a space  for  your  organization. 
Please  visit  our  website  at  www.mtsu.edu/~powwow 
or  email:  powwow@mtsu.edu 

Contact:  Georgia  Dennis,  MTSU  Student  Activities 
Phone:  615-898-2872 
Fax:  615-898-2873 

March  2003 

Until  April  2004 

Honouring  the  Basket  Makers 

Woven  Lives  of  the  Musqueam,  Tsleil-Waututh, 

and  Skwxw7meshxwumixw 

The  Basket  Makers  of  three  local  First  Nations  are  honoured  in  this 
collaborative  exhibit. 

Tuesday-Sunday  10  am  - 5 pm 
Thursday  10  am  - 9 pm 
Vancouver  Museum, 

1100  Chestnut  Street, 

Vancouver,  BC  V63  339 
Phone:  (604)736.4431 
Fax:  (604)  736.5417 
Web  site:  www.vanmuseum.bc.ca 

March  9 - 13,  2003 

32  Annual  Little  NHL  Hockey  Tournament 
Sudbury,  ON 
705-865-2421  (mike) 

March  24  - 26 

4th  Annual  Aboriginal  Financial  Management  & 

Economic  Development  Forum 
Vancouver,  BC 
(416)  777-2020 

April  2003 

April  6 - 10,  2003 
Wellness  & Women  XI  Conference 
San  Diego,  California 
Health  Promotion  Programs 
The  University  of  Oklahoma 
555  East  Constitution  Street 
Norman,  Oklahoma  73072-7820 
Phone:  (405)  325-1790 
Fax:  (405)  325-7126 
E-mail:  hpp@ou.edu 

April  18,19,20,  2003 
Seventeenth  Annual 
Arizona  State  University 
Spring  Competition  Pow  Wow 
Tempe,  Arizona 
Phone:  480-965-5224 
Email:  letspowwow@asu.edu 
Web  Site:  powwow.asu.edu 

April  27  - May  3rd 

2003  National  Aboriginal  Hockey  Championships 
Akwesasne  Mohawk  Territory/Cornwall,  ON 
(613)  938-1176  ext.  21 


May  2003 


May  9-10,  2003 

23rd  Annual  Augusta  Powwow 

The  Augusta  Pow-Wow  Association 

Please  come  join  us  at  our  new  location: 

The  ADCCon  3 3 Road 

Augusta,  Georgia 

On  3 3 RD  (WATCHFORSIGNS) 

5 Miles  from  Washington  Road 
Information:  BillMedeiros  (706)771-1221 
E-Mail : krazywilly@knology.net 
Open  to  the  Public 

May  16,  17,  18  2003 

23rd  annual  American  Indian  Pow  Wow  & Arts  Festival 

DeAnza  College 

21250  Stevens  Creek  Blvd. 

Cupertino,  California  95014 
Info-Mania  Lines  408-864-TELL  (8355) 
then  the  following  extensions 
Getting  to  De  Anza-ext.  868 
What's  a Pow  Wow?-ext.  870 
General  Information-ext . 871 
Pow  Wow  Vendor  Info-ext.  872 
Pow  Wow  Entertainment-ext . 874 
Pow  Wow  Film  Festival-ext . 875 

Silas  Parker  III,  President  of  the  De  Anza  Indigenous  Club 
408-830-0125 

Web  site:  www.deanzapowwow.org 
E-mail:  DAIndigenous@yahoo.com 

May  28  - 30,  2003 

Native  Physical  Activity  & Fitness  Conference 

Tucson,  Arizona 

Flealth  Promotion  Programs 

The  University  of  Oklahoma 

555  East  Constitution  Street 

Norman,  Oklahoma  73072-7820 

Phone:  (405)  325-1790 

Fax:  (405)  325-7126 

E-mail:  hpp@ou.edu 

3une  2003 

3une  12  - 14,  2003 

Coming  Full  Circle  National  Training  Session 
and  12th  Annual  General  Meeting 

The  National  Indian  & Inuit  Community  Flealth  Representatives  Organization 
Travelodge  Flotel  & Convention  Centre  - Ottawa  West 
Ottawa,  ON 

For  more  information:  www.niichro.com 
Email:  judij@niichro.com 

3une  24  - 26,  2003 
IHS  Mental  Flealth  Training 
Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota 
Click  here  for  more  information. 

Flealth  Promotion  Programs 
The  University  of  Oklahoma 
555  East  Constitution  Street 
Norman,  Oklahoma  73072-7820 
Phone:  (405)  325-1790 


Fax:  (405)  325-7126 
E-mail:  hpp@ou.edu 


August  2003 

Aug.  22-24,  2003 
20th  Annual  Kehewin  Cree  Nation 
Competition  Pow  Wow  & Handgame  Tournament 
Grand  entry  on  Friday  evening  is  7 p.m. 

Contact:  Irvin  Kehewin 
E-mail:  irvinkehewin@yahoo. ca 

October  2003 

October  10  - October  12  2003 

5th  Annual  Northern  Lights  Casino  Thanksgiving  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Prince  Albert 

Communiplex 

Prince  Albert,  Saskatchewan 

MC  Russel  Standingrock  Rockyboy,MT 

Tom  Christian  Popular, MT 

Additional  Information 

: Contact: 1-306-764-4777 

Email : nlcchampionship2k3@hotmail . com 

Website:  http://www.siga . sk.ca/NorthernLights/AboutUS.aspx 
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March  15th,  2003 

Spring  Crafts  Fair 
Sherman  Indian  High  School 
9010  Magnolia  Rd. 

Riverside,  CA 

Hours:  10  a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Entertainment,  crafts,  food,  museum  exhibits 

Info:  (909)  276-6719 

email:  lsisquoc@sihs.bia.edu 

March  19th,  2003 

American  Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce  Monthly  Meeting 
(every  third  Wednesday) 

11138  Valley  Mall 
Suite  200 
El  Monte,  CA 

Upstairs  at  the  Bank  of  America  building 

Meetings  starts  6:30  potluck  social,  7:30  call  to  order. 

Info:  (626)  442-3701  or  (714)  898-6364 

March  21st  - 23rd,  2003 

Spring  Gathering 

Location  TBA 

Palm  Springs,  CA 

Campout  and  weaving  circles. 

Sponsored  by  the  Southern  California  Indian  Basketweavers  Organization. 
Info:  Lori  Sisquoc  at  (909)  276-6719 
email:  lsisquoc@sihs.bia.edu 

March  21st  - 23rd,  2003 


Denver  March  Powwow 


Denver,  CO 

Info:  (303)934-8045 


March  23rd,  2003 

Arigon  Starr 
lpm  and  2:30pm 
Heritage  Court 

Autry  Museum  of  Western  Heritage 
Across  from  entrance  to  LA  Zoo 
Los  Angeles,  CA 
(323)  667-2000 

April  12th,  2003 

CIHA  Monthly  Powwow 
Marshall  Middle  School 
Woodruff  and  Wardlow 
Long  Beach,  CA 
Doors  open  6:30pm 
Info:  Dianna  (626)  339-4353 

April  12th  - 13th,  2003 

Fort  McDowell  Annual  Spring  Powwow 
Fort  McDowell,  AZ 
Info:  (408)965-5224 

April  16th,  2003 

American  Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce  Monthly  Meeting 
(every  third  Wednesday) 

11138  Valley  Mall 
Suite  200 
El  Monte,  CA 

Upstairs  at  the  Bank  of  America  building 

Meetings  starts  6:30  potluck  social,  7:30  call  to  order. 

Info:  (626)  442-3701  or  (714)  898-6364 

April  18th,  2003 

Intertribal  Paegent 
Auditorium 

Sherman  Indian  High  School 
9010  Magnolia  Ave 
Riverside,  CA 
Hours:  6pm  - 9pm 
Info:  (909)276-6010  x 364 

April  18th  - 20th,  2003 

ASU  Spring  Competition  Powwow 
ASU  Band  Practice  Field 
Sixth  St  & Rural  Rd 
Tempe,  AZ 

Info:  (480)  965-5224 

April  19th,  2003 

18th  Annual  Intertribal  Powwow 
Ira  Hayes  Stadium 
Sherman  Indian  High  School 
9010  Magnolia  Ave 
Riverside,  CA 
Hours:  11am  - 11pm 


Info:  (909)276-6010  x 364 


April  20th,  2003 

Red  Nations  and  Friends  5th  Annual  Powwow 
Modesto  Junior  College 
Modesto,  CA 
Hours:  11am  - 7pm 

Info:  Eric  Anthony  Ivory  (209)575-6255 

April  24th  - 26th,  2003 

Gathering  of  Nations  Powwow 
Albuquerque,  NM 
Info:  (505)  836-2810 

April  26th,  2003 

Strawberry  Festival 
Kule  Loklo 

Point  Reyes  National  Seashore 
Point  Reyes,  CA 

Noon  to  5 p.m.  Traditional  cultural  festival  celebrating  the  first 
fruits  of  spring.  Bring  strawberries  for  blessing  ceremony  and  a 
blanket  to  sit  on. 

Info:  (415)  464-5100 

web:  http://www.nps.gov/pore 

April  27th,  2003 

Yomen:  Maidu  Spring  Ceremony 
Maidu  Interpretive  Center 
1960  Johnson  Ranch  Dr. 

Roseville,  CA 

Hours:  10  a.m.  to  3 p.m.  Dancing,  craft 

demonstrations,  walks,  tours,  and  children's  crafts  activities 
Info:  (916)  772-4242 

April  26th  - 27th,  2003 

"Big  Time"  Ohlone  Gathering 

Across  the  street  from  El  Rancho  Grande  Restraunt 
3929  Riverside  Drive 
Chino,  CA 

Info  (909)  591-3117  Fax:  (909)  548-0119 

April  27th,  2003 

Chumash  Day 

Buffs  Park 

Malibu,  CA 

PCH  at  Malibu  Canyon 

Info:  (310)  317-1364 

May  3rd  - 4th,  2003 

Mother  Earth  Gathering  and  Traditional  Inter-tribal 

Hesperia  Lake  Park 

7500  Arrowhead  Lake  Road 

Hesperia,  CA 

Daily  Gourd  Dance  sessions,  traditional  Indian  dances,  music  and  drums 
Crafts,  food!  Visit  the  tipi  village. 

Info:  (760)  244-5488 


May  3rd  - 4th,  2003 


Cupa  Cultural  Days 
Pala  Mission 
Pala,  CA 

Info:  (760)  742-1590 

May  3rd  - 4th,  2003 

UCLA  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 
UCLA  Campus 
Los  Angeles,  CA 

Arena  Director:  Dames  Red  Eagle;  Head  Gourd:  Charlie  Cozad; 

Head  Woman  dancer:  Memory  Hayes;  Head  Man  Dancer:  Walter  Ahhaiitty; 

Host  Northern  Drum:  Eagle  Mountain;  Host  Southern  Drum:  Young  Bird 
Info:  Nora  Pulskamp  (310)  206-7513 
email:  uclaaisa@yahoo.com 

http: //www. studentgroups .ucla.edu/americanindian 
May  2nd  - 4th,  2003 

8th  Annual  California  Choctaw  Gathering 
Camp  Okihi  - Choctaw  Valley 
Bakersfield,  CA 

email  oklachahta@igalaxy.net  or  http://www.oklachahta.org 
RV  spaces  are  available  but  must  be  reserved  in  advance. 

Tent  camping  available  for  $5. 

Info:  (661)  393-6552 

May  9th  - 11th,  2003 

Stanford  Powwow 
Stanford  University 
Stanford,  CA 
Info:  (650)725-6947 

May  10th  - 11th,  2003 

9th  Annual  Northern  and  Southern  Winds  Powwow 

Athletic  field 

East  Los  Angeles  College 

1301  Avenida  Cesar  Chavez  (cross  street  Atlantic  Blvd) 

Monterey  Park,  CA 

Sponsored  by  Iron  Circle  Nation  and  M.E.X.A.  - All  drums  welcome! 

MC:  Roy  Track,  Lakota;  Hours:  11am  - 10pm  Saturday,  11am  - 6pm  Sunday. 
Grand  entry  12:30pm  both  days.  Featuring  intertribal  dancing,  indigenous 
music,  food,  arts  & crafts.  Face  painting,  and  Mother's  Day  Give-Aways! 
Bring  your  own  chairs  and  shading,  no  camping  permitted. 

Info:  Meno  Martinez,  email:  elacpowwow@hotmail.com 

May  17th  - 18th  2003 

23nd  De  Anza  College  Powwow 
De  Anza  College 
South  Quad 

21250  Stevens  Creek  Blvd. 

Cupertino,  CA  95014 

Contest  powwow,  food  booths,  craft  booths 
Info:  (408)  864-5448 

May  16th,  2003 

Medicine  Ways  Conference 
UC  Riverside 
Riverside,  CA 
Info:  (909)  787-4143 


May  17th  - 18th,  2003 


Medicine  Ways  Powwow 
Soccer  Field 
Riverside,  CA 

Hours:  11am  - 10pm  Sat,  11am  - 6pm  Sun.  Craft  booths,  food  booths 
Info:  Doel  Beutel  (909)  787-4143 
email:  ucmasa@hotmail.com 
web:  www.nasp.ucr.edu 

May  17th  - 18th,  2003 

15th  Annual  American  Indian  Culture  Days 
Balboa  Park  - Park  Blvd  and  President's  Way 
San  Diego,  CA 

Kumeyaay  Bird  Singers,  Abel  Silvas,  Bill  Neal,  Aztec  Dancers, 
Tracy  Lee  Nelson,  all  drums  welcome  at  the  powwow. 

Hours  10am  - 6pm,  both  days. 

Info:  (619)  281-5964 

May  21th,  2003 

American  Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce  Monthly  Meeting 
(every  third  Wednesday) 

11138  Valley  Mall 
Suite  200 
El  Monte,  CA 

Upstairs  at  the  Bank  of  America  building 

Meetings  starts  6:30  potluck  social,  7:30  call  to  order. 

Info:  (626)  442-3701  or  (714)  898-6364 

May  23rd  - 26th,  2003 

CIHA  Spring  Witayapi 

Armed  Forces  Doint  Training  Center 

Los  Alimitos,  CA 

Info:  Dianna  (626)  339-4353 

May  24th  - 26th,  2003 

18th  Annual  Casa  de  Fruita  Red  Road  Powwow 

Holister,  CA 

Info:  (831)452-4404 

May  24th  - 25th,  2003 

Chumash  Intertribal  Powwow 

Oakbrook  Park  Chumash  Interpretive  Center 

3290  Lang  Ranch  Parkway 

Thousand  Oaks,CA 

Saturday  10am  to  10pm 

Sunday  10am  to  6pm 

deerclan@gte.net 

Info:  Bob  Vann  (805)492-8076 

Dune  6th  - 8th,  2003 

Standing  Bear  Powwow 
Bakersfield  City  College 
Bakersfield,  CA 

Host  Southern  Drum:  Hummingbird  Singers,  Head  Man:  Henry  Allen, 
Head  Woman:  Arlene  Allen,  MC:  Saginaw  Grant. 

Host  Motel:  Best  Western  Crystal  Palace  Inn  (800)  424-4900 
- Mention  Standing  Bear  Powwow  Admission:  4.00 


Info:  Gene  Albitne  (661)  589-8414 
email:  nahpc@bak.nr.com 

Dune  7th  - 8th,  2003 

22nd  Annual  Yuba-Sutten  Powwow 
Marysville,  CA 
Info:  (530)749-6169 

Dune  7th  - 8th,  2003 

20th  Annual  Indian  Fair 
Balboa  Park 

San  Diego  Museum  of  Man 
1350  El  Prado 
San  Diego,  CA 
Info:  (619)  239-2001 

Dune  14th  - 15th,  2003 

7th  Annual  Inter-Tribal  Powwow 
San  Luis  Rey  Mission  Grounds 
4050  Mission  Ave. 

Oceanside,  CA 

All  dancers  and  drums  welcome!  Food  booths,  arts  and  crafts  booths, 
contest  dancing,  opportunity  drawings.  Peon  games  at  dusk! 

Sponsored  by  the  San  Luis  Rey  Mission  Indian  Foundation. 

Info:  Carmen  Mojado  (760)  724-8505 
email : charlotte@slrmissionindians . org 

Dune  18th,  2003 

American  Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce  Monthly  Meeting 
(every  third  Wednesday) 

11138  Valley  Mall 
Suite  200 
El  Monte,  CA 

Upstairs  at  the  Bank  of  America  building 

Meetings  starts  6:30  potluck  social,  7:30  call  to  order. 

Info:  (626)  442-3701  or  (714)  898-6364 

Dune  28th  - 29th,  2003 

19th  Annual  Tehachapi  - Indian  Hills  Powwow 
Indian  Hills  Campground 
Tehachapi,  CA 

Arts  and  crafts,  food.  All  drums  and  dancers  are  welcome. 

Info:  (661)  822-1118 

Dune  27th  - 29th,  2003 

2003  California  Basketweavers  Gathering 

Yurok  Tribal  Lands 

off  Hwy  101 

Klamath,  CA 

Info  (530)  478-5660 

email:  ciba@ciba.org 

web:  www.ciba.org 

Dune  28th  - 29th,  2003 

4th  Annual  Big  Time 
Lake  Sonoma 
Warm  Springs,  CA 

Info:  (707)  837-8596  or  (707)  838-1774 


Duly  4th  - 6th j 2003 


Pechanga  Casino  Powwow 
Pechanga  Casino  - Activity  Field 
Temecula,  CA 
Info:  (888)  PECHANGA 

Contest  powwow,  ants  and  crafts  booths,  native  foods. 

Duly  4th  - 6th,  2003 

Three  Rivers  Powwow 
13505  S Union 
Manteca,  CA 
Info:  (209)  858-2421 

Duly  16th,  2003 

American  Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce  Monthly  Meeting 
(every  third  Wednesday) 

11138  Valley  Mall 
Suite  200 
El  Monte,  CA 

Upstairs  at  the  Bank  of  America  building 

Meetings  starts  6:30  potluck  social,  7:30  call  to  order. 

Info:  (626)  442-3701  or  (714)  898-6364 

Duly  19th  - 20th, 2003 

12th  annual  Lake  Casitas  Pow  Wow 
Lake  Casitas 

Lake  Casitas  Recreation  Area 
Ojai,  CA 

Contest  pow  wow,  all  drums  welcome,  camping,  fishing,  boating, 

M.C.Tom  Phillips.  Head  Staff  TBA 

www. gold coastf estiva Is . com 

Admission  $10  adults,  $5  children 

Info:  Dick  (805)  496-6036 

Duly  27th  - 28th,  2003 

8th  Annual  Big  Time 
Shingle  Springs  Rancheria 
Hwy  50  east  of  Sacramento 
Shingle  Springs,  CA 

Free  and  open  the  public.  Native  dancers,  vendors 
Info:  (530)  391-2540 

August  20th,  2003 

American  Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce  Monthly  Meeting 
(every  third  Wednesday) 

11138  Valley  Mall 
Suite  200 
El  Monte,  CA 

Upstairs  at  the  Bank  of  America  building 

Meetings  starts  6:30  potluck  social,  7:30  call  to  order. 

Info:  (626)  442-3701  or  (714)  898-6364 

August  22rd  - 24th,  2003 

34th  Annual  Southern  California  Indian  Center  Powwow 
Orange  County  Fairgrounds 
Fair  Drive 
Costa  Mesa,  CA 


Info:  (714)  962-6673 

email:  scicgg@indiancenten.net 

web:  http://www.indiancenter.net 

August  29th  - 31st j 2003 

Barona  Powwow 

Barona  Ball  Field,  past  Barona  Casino 
Lakeside,  CA 

Contest  dancing,  food  booths,  craft  booths,  camping 
Info:  (619)  561-5560 

September  5th  - 7th,  2003 

Sycuan  Pow  Wow 
Sycuan  Reservation 
Alpine,  CA 

Contest  dancing,  food  booths,  craft  booths,  camping 
Info:  (619)  445-7776 

September  13th  - 14th,  2003 

9th  Annual  Precious  Sunset  Pow-wow 
Recreation  Point 
Bass  Lake 
Bass  Lake,  CA 

Arts  and  crafts,  food,  hand  drum  contest,  princess  contest, 
team  dancing  contest.  Camping  available.  MC:  Wallace  Coffey; 
Arena  Director:  Art  Martinez. 

Info:  (559)  855-2705;  fax:  (559)  855-2695 

September  17th,  2003 

American  Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce  Monthly  Meeting 
(every  third  Wednesday) 

11138  Valley  Mall 
Suite  200 
El  Monte,  CA 

Upstairs  at  the  Bank  of  America  building 

Meetings  starts  6:30  potluck  social,  7:30  call  to  order. 

Info:  (626)  442-3701  or  (714)  898-6364 


Whispering  Winds  Updated  18  October  2002 
A Magazine  of  American  Indian  Crafts*Material  Culture*Powwow 
http: //www. whisper ingwind . com/ 

EMAIL  us  your  dates 

For  dates  to  appear  in  Whispering  Wind  Magazine,  dates  need  to  be 
submitted  at  least  3 months  in  advance. 

Last  Update:  March  26,  2002 

These  dates  are  published  as  a public  service  and  are  gathered  from 
flyers,  emails,  phone  calls. 

Whispering  Wind  or  its  publisher  Written  Heritage,  Inc.,  are  not 
responsible  for  incorrect  dates  or  locations. 

It  is  always  a good  idea  to  contact  the  sponsoring  organization  for 
verification . 

MARCH  2003 

14-16  7th  Annual  Apache  Gold  Casino  Pow  Wow.  Over  $50,000  in  prize  monies. 
San  Carlos  Apache  Reservation,  San  Carlos,  AZ. 

Info:  1-800-APACHE  8 ext.  3259 

21-23  39th  Annual  Florida  Indian  Hobbyist  Association  Pow  Wow. 

Fort  Pierce,  FL  at  the  St.  Lucie  County  Fairgrounds  (Midway  Road  & 

State  Road  70).  Traders  (by  invitational  only). 


Info:  Chuck  Haythorn,  Pow  Wow  Chairman  at  561-622-0789 
or  email  webmaster@fiha.org. 

21-23  Denver  March  Powwow.  Denver,  CO.  Info:  (303)  934-8045 
28-30  Hozhoni  Days  Pow  Wow.  Fort  Lewis  College.  Miller  Student  Building, 
Durango,  CO.  Info:  970.247.7221 

28  Indian  Education  Powwow.  Tualip  Community  Center,  Marysville,  WA. 

Info:  (360)  651-3400 

28-30  Fourth  Annual  Circle  of  Friends  Powwow,  Wiley  T.  Hones  Fairgrounds, 
Forrest  City,  AR.  Info:  (870)  295-3275. 
email:  powwow@lakewebs.net 

http : //www. geocities . com/justalittleotter/CircleofFriendsPowwow. html 
APRIL  2003 

11-13  Aquini's  Native  American  8th  Annual  Spring  Powwow.  Rice  Pavilion, 
Gulfport,  MS.  Info:  (228)  826-5271 

24- 26  20th  Gathering  of  Nations.  The  Pitt,  Albuquerque,  NM. 

Info:  (505)  836-2810 

25- 27  Mantle  Rock  Pow  Wow.  Crittenden  Co  Fairgrounds,  Marion,  Ky. 

Info:  sbckamamal@aol.com 

MAY  2003 

10  The  Clinton  Service  Unit  Youth  Powwow.  Clinton  Indian  Hospital  Grounds, 
Clinton,  OK.  Info:  Gladys  or  Tracy  (59\80)  323-2884 
or  gladys.nowlin@mail.ihs.gov 

17- 18  Fort  Defiance  Powwow.  Info:  Karen  or  Kelly  @ Defiance  Tourism  Bureau 
1-800-686-4382  for  vendor  info  and  visitor  info. 

Memorial  Day  Weekend  - Giveswater  Service  Club  Annual  Dance, 

Info:  Oliver  Littlecook  @ (580)762-5909 

HULY  2003 

18- 19-20  white  Buffalo  Society  Pow  Wow.  The  Gaston  Fairgrounds  in  Indiana 
for  information  contact  mohrman@wesnet.com 

SEPTEMBER  2003 

17-20  First  Annual  Miss  Indian  Rodeo  America  Pageant.  Oklahoma  City  OK, 

CDIB  card  required,  www.  rodeobest.com/aipc  Email 

Contact:  National  Director,  Deborah  Robertson  rodeobest@aol.com 


-//--//-//-//-//-//-//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//- 
Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors : 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Hoop: 

C.  Cooper  Strongbow,  Mayuk  Pellkey,  Gary  Smith,  Princess  Obriot, 

Dr.  Hai  Maharaj,  Indian  Trust  ListServ,  David  Velasquez/LPDC,  Hanet  Smith, 
Sheila  Cazzoli,  Hohnny  Rustywire,  Klieta  Eaton  Bagwell,  Raven  Davis, 

Claude  W.  Chavis,  Hr.,  Mark  D.  Millat,  Debbie  Sanders 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Tue  Mar  25  22:02:26  2003 

Date:  19  Mar  2003  01:14:38  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanewsll.012 


WOTANGING  IKCHE  --  Lakota  --  Common  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  --  Together  We  Are  Talking 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh  --  Navajo  Nation  -- 

What's  Happening  among  The  People  News 
Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  --  People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
Hi'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 

Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2003  nanews.org 

==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
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Cree  migisupizum/eagle  moon 
Mvskokee  tasahcucee/little  spring  moon 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  ndn-aim,  Indian  Trust  ListServ,  Frostys  Amerindian 
and  Native  American  Advocate  Mailing  Lists;  Newsgroup:  alt. native; 

UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


Much  more  happens  in  Indian 
Country  than  is  reported  in 
this  weekly  newsletter.  For 
For  daily  updates  & events 
go  http://www.owlstar.com/ 
dailyheadlines . htm 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 
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| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

t one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

I it  had  for  centuries,  and  j 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

i defined  out  of  existence."  j 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
f government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"| 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 

This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is 

gone  forever 

* Of  the  300  original  Native 
languages  in  North  America, 
only  175  exist  today. 

* 125  of  these  are  no  longer 
learned  by  children. 

* 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; 
when  they  die,  their  language 
will  disappear. 

* Without  action,  only  20 
languages  will  survive  the  next 
50  years. 

Source:  Indigenous  Language 
Institute 

http://www.indigenous-language.org 


The  horse  is  our  brother.  We  ride  them;  parade  them;  we  use  them  in 
ceremonies;  and  we  give  them  away  to  our  brothers-in-law.  The  horse 
is  completely  involved  in  Crow  culture." 

_ Doe  Medicine  Crow,  Crow 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
l Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

i I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
j to  the  democratic  principles  | 

[ of  the  Republic  [ 

i and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
j borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
t Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 
i States  Constitution,  j 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  I 


+-  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  ..  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 


I Dourney 

| The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

The  Miccosukee  are  struggling  against  an  imperialist  Florida  state 
government  that  assumed  jurisdiction  over  Native  lands  during  the  shameful 
termination  activities  during  the  mid-50's  to  mid/late-60 ' s . During  that 
disgraceful  period,  government  institutions  right  up  to  and  including 
President  Eisenhower  attempted  to  rob  all  Native  Peoples  of  rights 
obtained  through  treaty.  To  this  day,  the  state  of  Florida  maintains 


jurisdiction  control  illegally  stolen  from  tribes  within  that  state's 
borders . 

The  state  of  Nebraska,  with  towns  such  as  Pender  on  reservation  edges, 
nearly  went  to  riot  state  when  the  Omaha  Tribal  Police  dared  to  set  up  a 
traffic  safety  point  on  reservation  lands  controlling  west-bound  traffic 
into  Pender.  The  very  audacity  of  these  Indians  daring  to  invoke 
jurisdictional  control  over  traffic  through  their  reservation  was  simply 
something  the  "dominant  society"  was  not  willing  to  accept. 

I notice  NONE  of  the  white-dominated  news  interests  have  expressed 
similar  outrage  over  the  package  stores  lining  Main  Street  White  Clay. 
Lincoln  Star  Journal  has  reported  far  more  fairly,  thanks  in  large  measure 
to  the  presence  of  Jodi  Rave  Lee  on  their  staff  - and  the  management  that 
had  the  foresight  and  wisdom  to  hire  her. 

If  you  live  in  Shiprock  or  Rapid  City  you've  seen  "the  attitude"  and  the 
consequences  of  this  paternalism  and  self-serving  arrogance  every  single 
day. 

If  it  were  restricted  to  state  or  even  local  governments  it  would  be  bad 
enough.  The  fact  is,  it  is  national  in  scope.  The  tragedy  over  the  Indian 
Trust  Fund  playing  out  in  Federal  Judge  Royce  Lamberth's  court  and  the 
continuing  efforts  of  the  Department  of  Interior  to  deny  responsibility  is 
more  than  ample  evidence. 

The  situation  is  not  hopeless.  The  fact  that  Eloise  Cobell  is  able  to 
carry  her  case  forward  in  a Federal  Court  . . . that  Jodi  Rave  Lee  is  an 
award  winning  reporter  for  Nebraska's  major  paper  should  give  every  Native 
in  the  country  heart  to  continue  the  struggle. 

And  we  must  continue  the  struggle.  Florida,  Nebraska,  Gail  Norton,  and 
too  many  others  to  name  are  all  proof  that  we  are  a long  way  from  anything 
resembling  true  sovereignty.  For  many  in  local  and  state  governments,  and 
for  many  people  who  somehow  perceive  themselves  as  decent  and  fair-minded, 
the  preferred  answer  to  the  "Indian  Question"  is  still  "No  Indians." 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy . org 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A. 

===w=w=== 


News  of  the  people  featured  in  this  issue 


- Crossings 

- Oldest  Blackfeet 
celebrates  101st  Birthday 

- Better  Water  on  the  way 
for  Fort  Peck 

- CNO  Flousing  Authority 
plans  Layoffs 

- Indian  Students  raising  Money 
for  Curriculum 

- Davis-Putter  Scholarship  Fund 

- Lumbee  should  be  allowed 
to  make  'Indian'  Case 

- Tribal  Members  from  Montana 
learn  from  Utes 

- IIM  Accounting  keeps  changing 

- Editorial: 

Score  one  for  the  Indians 

- Indian  Trust: 

Court  Memorandum  and  Order 

- Earl  Old  Person  wants 


- Treaties  'imminent,' 
says  First  Nations  Leader 

- A Lack  of  Accountability 

- Aboriginal,  Non-Aboriginal 
Education  Gap  Closing 

- Anglican  Church,  Ottawa 
seal  Abuse  Fund  Deal 

- Manitoba  First  Nation  sues  Ottawa 

- Two  Saskatoon  Policemen  convicted 

- Part  of  Massacre  Site 
will  go  to  Shoshones 

- CNO  Defendants  plead  Guilty 

- O'odham  Chairman 

is  quickly  Acquitted 

- Native  Prisoner 

--  Inmates  may  be  barred 
from  seeking  pen  pals 

- Rustywire:  Beyond  Two  Gray  Hills 

- History:  Carlisle  Indian  School 

- Poem:  Mother  of  All  Bombs-MOAB 


to  remain  in  Trust  Suit 

- House  panel  to  talk  ANWR  Drilling 

- Nunavut  Budget  raids  Surplus 
to  boost  Health 

"RE : Crossings"  

Date:  Mon,  17  Mar  2003  08:10:52  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy.org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" CROSSINGS" 

March  15,  2003 

Tobias  W.  "Bio"  Shaw 

Tobias  W.  "Bio"  Shaw,  24,  of  Ft.  Totten,  ND,  died  Saturday  March  8,  2003 
in  Devils  Lake,  ND  in  a house  fire. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  Friday  at  11  a.m.  in  Seven  Dolors  Catholic 
Church,  Fort  Totten.  Burial  will  be  held  at  St.  Thomas  Cemetery  in  Crow 
Hill  District. 

Pallbearers  will  be  his  many  friends  and  family  members. 

Wake  services  will  be  held  today,  beginning  at  5 p.m.,  with  a Prayer 
Service  at  8 p.m.  at  the  Crow  Hill  Recreation  Center. 

Tobias  W.  "Bio"  Shaw  was  born  Oct.  4,  1978  in  Devils  Lake  N.D.,  son  of 
Whalen  Sr.  and  Renita  Shaw.  He  was  a member  of  the  Spirit  Lake  Nation.  He 
attended  Little  Hoop  Head  Start,  Fort  Winds  Elementary,  Prairie  View 
Elementary,  Central  Middle  School,  Devils  Lake  High  School,  and  graduated 
from  Four  Winds  High  School.  In  his  junior  and  senior  years  he  was  on  the 
Four  Winds  Football  Team.  In  1992  he  attended  the  Pre-College  Summer 
Institute  sponsored  by  the  Indians  into  Medicine  Program,  also  in  1992  he 
participated  in  the  Regional  Annual  Native  American  Science  and 
Engineering  Fair  Competition  in  Bismarck,  ND  and  placed  second.  He  then 
advanced  onto  the  Nationals  in  Milwaukee  Wis.,  where  he  placed  first. 
Tobias  also  attended  courses  at  Little  Hoop  Community  College. 

Tobias  earned  two  Security  certificates  for  Basic  Security  Training  and 
Casino  Security,  he  also  took  part  in  and  was  involved  with  the  Ft.  Totten 
Fire  Department  Hand  crew,  and  Spirit  Lake  Emergency  Medical  Service. 

Tobias  was  knowledgeable  and  skilled  in  advanced  technology  audio 
systems  he  placed  fourth  in  a Team  Electronics  Rockford  Fosgate  DBL 
Competition  with  a 147.2  DBL  Systems  Rating  held  in  Grand  Forks,  ND.  His 
favorite  pastimes  included  skateboarding,  Internet  surfing,  fixing  up  his 
car,  joking  and  just  plain  horsing  around. 

He  was  currently  employed  as  a recreation  and  youth  adviser  for  Spirit 
Lake  Nation.  Bio  took  interest  in  working  with  youth  and  providing  after 
school  activities/recreation  for  the  Crow  Hill  children,  including  a 
special  friend  Doey  Robertson  who  had  a special  place  in  BIOS  heart. 

Tobias  appreciated  life,  even  at  the  time  of  his  untimely  passing  he 
fought  to  extinguish  flames  saving  other  lives  in  the  process  of  losing 
his  own.  He  will  be  deeply  missed  by  all. 

He  is  survived  by  his  parents,  Whalen  and  Renita  Shaw,  Sr.;  grandfather, 
Andrew  Shaw;  brothers,  Denver,  Whalen  Dr.  (Breanne),  Gandi,  Andrew,  and 
Bryer;  adopted  brothers,  Tom  Solway  and  Allen  Alberts  Dr.;  sister  Meada 
(Scott)  Detty;  great-grandmothers,  Lillian  Shaw  and  Herminia  McKay; 
grandmothers,  Ardis  Shaw,  Ernestine  Herman,  Bernice  Cavanaugh,  Danice 
McKay,  Romona  Cannon,  Pauline  Graywater,  Elaine  Robertson,  Helena 
Littleghost,  Elizabeth  Littleghost,  Arlene  Gomez  and  Lavern  Peltier; 
nephews,  Iordan  Skadsem,  Devin  Littlewind  and  Dames  Alberts;  nieces, 
Whitney,  Shanae,  and  Miranda;  and  grandfathers,  Vincent  Shaw,  Ambrose 
Littleghost  and  Leroy  Littleghost. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  great-grandfather,  William  Little  Ghost; 
great-grandmother,  Suzie  "Black  Tiger"  Cavanaugh;  grandmothers,  Angline 
Little  Ghost  and  Patricia  Shaw;  great-grandfathers,  William  Shaw  Dr., 
Doeseph  "Grampsie"  and  Martha  Little  Wind;  grandparents,  Pius  and  Mary 
"Waanatan"  Little  Wind;  uncle,  Alfred  Little  Wind  and  Carol  Little  Wind; 


- Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

- This  Week  on  First  Peoples  TV 

- Aboriginal  Achievement  Awards 

- Specials  This  Week  on  APTN 


and  cousin,  Fabian  "Fabes"  Little  Wind. 

Gilbertson  Funeral  Home,  Devils  Lake,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2003  Devils  Lake  Daily  Journal. 

March  11,  2003 
Corrina  Y.  Eagle  Elk 

KYLE  - Corrina  Y.  Eagle  Elk,  36,  Kyle,  died  Wednesday,  March  5,  2003,  as 
the  result  of  an  automobile  accident  east  of  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  three  sons,  Travis  Black  Spotted  Horse,  Jimmy  Black 
Spotted  Horse  and  Stetson  Black  Spotted  Horse,  all  of  Rosebud;  three 
daughters,  Contessa  Eagle  Elk  and  Gwendolyn  Eagle  Elk,  both  of  Allen,  and 
Christy  Black  Spotted  Horse,  Rosebud;  her  mother,  Victoria  Eagle  Elk, 

Kyle;  four  brothers,  Jesse  Eagle  Elk  and  Christopher  Eagle  Elk,  both  of 
Rosebud,  Cheyenne  Eagle  Elk,  Kyle,  and  George  Eagle  Elk,  Lexington,  Neb.; 
and  five  sisters,  Amy  Eagle  Elk,  Parmelee,  JoAnne  Eagle  Elk  and  Marie 
Eagle  Elk-Black  Bear,  both  of  Rapid  City,  Hilda  Eagle  Elk,  Alliance,  Neb., 
and  Diane  Eagle  Elk,  Rapid  City. 

A three-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  St.  Barnabas  Episcopal 
Church  in  Kyle.  The  second  and  third  night  will  begin  at  3:30  p.m. 
Wednesday,  March  12,  at  Grass  Mountain  Community  Hall  near  Rosebud. 

Traditional  Lakota  services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Friday,  March  14,  at  the 
community  hall,  with  Roy  Stone  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Eagle  Elk  Family  Plot  in  Grass  Mountain  Community 
Cemetery  west  of  Rosebud. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

March  12,  2003 
Marie  M.  Espinoza 

WOUNDED  KNEE  - Marie  M.  Espinoza,  80,  Wounded  Knee,  died  Friday,  March  7, 
2003,  in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Paul  Espinoza,  Salinas,  Calif.,  and  Darryl 
Espinoza,  Pine  Ridge;  one  daughter,  Carol  Lamont,  Salinas;  one  brother, 
Robert  Lamont,  Wounded  Knee;  four  sisters,  Alyce  Lamont,  Rebecca  Lamont 
and  Angelique  Olona,  all  of  Gordon,  Neb.,  and  Katherine  Hudson,  Reno,  Nev. 

; and  numerous  grandchildren . 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  today  at  Church  of  the  Nazarene,  Fast  Horse 
Creek,  Wounded  Knee,  with  the  Rev.  Cecelia  Spotted  Bear  officiating. 

Inurnment  will  be  at  a later  date  in  a private  family  ceremony  at  Fast 
Horse  Creek  Cemetery. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

March  13,  2003 
Thomas  L.  Pourier 

PORCUPINE  - Thomas  L.  Pourier,  66,  Porcupine,  died  Monday,  March  10, 

2003,  in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Thelma  Janis,  Porcupine;  four  sons,  Thomas 
Pourier  Jr.,  Marty  Pourier  and  Eric  Pourier,  all  of  Porcupine,  and 
Lawrence  Pourier,  Rapid  City;  five  daughters,  Jeannie  Pourier,  Batesland, 
Janet  Pourier,  Wakpamni,  Carla  Ghost  Bear,  Oglala,  and  Cheryl  White  Eyes 
and  Gwendolyn  Kingi,  both  of  Porcupine;  one  brother,  Sidney  Pourier,  Pine 
Ridge;  one  sister,  Georgia  Rae  Pourier,  Porcupine;  22  grandchildren;  and 
five  great-grandchildren . 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Sunday,  March  16,  at  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes  Gym  in  Porcupine. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  March  17,  at  the  gym,  with  the  Rev. 
Bill  Pauly  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Christ  the  King  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Porcupine. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Lucas  Grey  Day-Ghost  Bear 

PINE  RIDGE  - Lucas  Grey  Day-Ghost  Bear,  21,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Sunday, 


March  9,  2003,  in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Katherine  Grey  Day,  Rapid  City;  four 
brothers,  Marvin  Ghost  Bear  Dr.,  Wolf  Creek,  Shawn  Ghost  Bear,  Manderson, 
Darrel  Ghost  Bear,  Rosebud,  and  Sam  Ghost  Bear,  Oglala;  and  six  sisters, 
Denny  Ghost  Bear,  Rapid  City,  Tammy  Doyce  Ghost  Bear,  Pine  Ridge,  Carissa 
Ghost  Bear  and  Misty  Ghost  Bear,  both  of  Rapid  City,  and  Eileen  Ghost  Bear 
and  Mary  Ghost  Bear,  both  of  Oglala. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Friday,  March  14,  in  the  Bill  C. 
Memorial  Gym  at  Batesland  School. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  March  15,  in  the  school  gym,  with 
the  Rev.  Doe  Brown  Thunder  and  Mr.  Ben  Conquering  Bear  officiating.  Wilmer 
Mesteth  and  Derome  Lebeau  will  officiate  over  traditional  Lakota  services. 

Burial  will  be  at  Messiah  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Wounded  Knee. 

Sioux  Funeral  Flome  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

March  15,  2003 
Krystal  Feather  Two  Crow 

PORCUPINE  - Krystal  Feather  Two  Crow,  infant  daughter  of  Sheldon  Two  Crow 
and  Cathy  White  Face  of  Porcupine,  was  stillborn  Thursday,  March  13,  2003, 
in  Pine  Ridge. 

Survivors  include  her  parents;  her  paternal  grandmother,  Carol  Two  Crow; 
and  her  maternal  grandparents.  Rose  and  Howard  White  Face. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  2:30  p.m.  Sunday,  March  16,  at  the 
Porcupine  CAP. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  March  17,  at  the  Porcupine  CAP,  with 
the  Rev.  Phil  Compton  and  the  Rev.  Howard  White  Face  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Lakota  Gospel  Cemetery  in  Porcupine. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Floyd  0.  Comes  Last 

RAPID  CITY  - Floyd  0.  Comes  Last,  56,  Rapid  City,  died  Thursday,  March 
13,  2003,  in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Dessie  Yellow  Boy-Comes  Last,  Rapid  City; 
one  son,  Gerald  Young,  Poplar,  Mont.;  two  stepsons,  Dulian  Yellow  Boy  and 
Zackery  Yellow  Boy,  both  of  Rapid  City;  one  daughter,  DaTonna  Four  Star, 
Billings,  Mont.;  two  brothers,  Alfred  Comes  Last,  Billings,  Mont.,  and 
Charles  Comes  Last,  Okanogan,  Wash.;  and  three  sisters,  Violet  Stand  Fast 
and  Elizabeth  Shawl,  both  of  Okanogan,  and  Rosemarie  Bercier,  Wolf  Point, 
Mont . 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  11  a.m.  today  at  Billy  Mills  Hall  in  Pine 
Ridge . 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  March  17,  at  Billy  Mills  Hall,  with 
the  Rev.  Darrell  New  and  the  Rev.  Abraham  Tobacco  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Wolf  Creek  Community  Cemetery. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

March  18,  2003 
Florence  Cross  Dog 

OGLALA  - Florence  Cross  Dog,  65,  Oglala,  died  Thursday,  March  13,  2003, 
in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  six  sons,  Dohn  Cross  Dog  Sr.,  Chester  Cross  Dog, 

Ronald  Cross  Dog  Sr.  and  Rex  Crow,  all  of  Oglala,  Lincoln  Cross  Dog, 
Chadron,  Neb.,  and  William  Cross  Dog,  Lompoc,  Calif.;  two  daughters,  Wanda 
Cross  Dog  and  Flora  Cortier,  both  of  Oglala;  three  brothers,  Floyd  Walks 
Out  and  Leonard  Walks  Out,  both  of  Oglala,  and  Hermis  Walks  Out,  San 
Diego;  three  sisters,  Norma  Blacksmith  and  Aurelia  Two  Crow,  both  of 
Oglala,  and  Minerva  Blacksmith,  Phoenix;  23  grandchildren;  and  one  great- 
grandchild . 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  Brother  Rene  Church  Hall 
in  Oglala. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  March  20,  at  the  church  hall,  with 
the  Rev.  Ben  Tyon  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Advent  Cemetery  in  Calico. 


Sioux  Funeral  Home  in  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


Copyright  c.  2003  the  Rapid  City  Dournal. 

March  17,  2003 
Eva  Taylor  O'Dohn 

Eva  Taylor  O' John,  a Southern  Ute  tribal  member  and  former  board  member 
for  the  Denver  Indian  Center  died  Thursday,  March  13,  2003,  at  Denver 
Health  Medical  Center  in  Denver  of  cancer.  She  was  60. 

"She  was  a courageous  woman.  I always  admired  her.  She  raised  three 
children  from  a wheelchair,"  said  Carolynne  Taylor,  Mrs.  O'Dohn's  sister- 
in-law. 

Mrs.  O'Dohn  sustained  a spinal  injury  from  a car  accident  at  16,  but  the 
accident  did  not  stop  her  from  living  a productive  life,  Mrs.  Taylor  said. 

Mrs.  O'Dohn  was  born  Aug.  4,  1942,  in  Ignacio.  She  earned  a bachelor's 
degree  and  later  attended  Metro  State  College  in  Denver  to  pursue  a 
master's  degree.  She  served  as  a board  member  at  the  Denver  Indian  Center, 
an  organization  that  provides  employment  and  training  services,  community 
resources  and  referrals  for  various  American  Indian  tribes. 

Mrs.  O'Dohn  was  a former  treasurer  and  president  of  the  Denver  Housing 
Board,  and  she  was  an  active  volunteer  in  the  Denver  public  school  system 
and  United  Way.  She  enjoyed  helping  people  and  spending  time  with  her 
grandchildren . 

Her  brother,  Erwin  Taylor,  of  Ignacio,  said  she  enjoyed  traditional 
Southern  Ute  events  such  as  the  Bear  Dance  and  Sun  Dance. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Cavanaugh  O'Dohn  Sr. 

Mrs.  O'Dohn  is  survived  by  her  father,  Henry  Taylor  Sr.  of  Ignacio;  a 
daughter,  Cecilia  O' John  of  Denver;  two  sons,  Cavanaugh  O' John  Dr.  and 
Amos  O'Dohn,  both  of  Denver;  grandchildren,  Christina  O'Dohn,  Franklin 
O'Dohn,  Milo  O'Dohn,  Darwin  O'Dohn,  Darrin  O'Dohn,  Davin  O'Dohn,  Andrew 
O'Dohn,  Lonicia  O'Dohn,  all  of  Denver;  five  brothers,  Henry  Taylor  Dr.  of 
Ignacio,  Laddie  Taylor  of  Ignacio,  Erwin  Taylor  of  Bayfield,  Robert  Taylor 
of  Ignacio,  and  Gene  Valdez  of  Ignacio;  five  sisters,  Henrietta  Taylor  of 
Denver,  Desiree  Taylor  of  Denver,  Mary  Taylor  of  Ignacio,  Marilyn  Cotton 
of  Ignacio,  and  Marie  Rivas  of  Pagosa  Springs;  and  numerous  other  family 
members . 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday  at  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Bayfield. 

Visitation  will  be  from  1 p.m.  to  8 p.m.  today  at  Hood  Mortuary  Chapel 
in  Durango.  Mrs.  O'Dohn  will  be  buried  at  Ouray  Memorial  Cemetery  in 
Ignacio. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Durango  Herald. 

March  12,  2003 
Oscar  Cornelius  Bolin 

DRY  CREEK  - Funeral  services  for  Oscar  Cornelius  Bolin,  82,  of  Dry  Creek, 
will  be  held  at  2 p.m.,  Thursday,  March  13,  2003,  at  the  Dry  Creek  General 
Baptist  Church  with  Rev.  Bill  Pettit  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at 
the  Barber  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home  of 
Tahlequah . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Myron  Bolin,  Dale  Bolin,  Ricky  Dones,  Dennis  Gourd, 
Kenneth  Gourd,  Steve  Dones,  Dames  Gourd  and  Everett  Bolin.  Honorary 
pallbearers  will  be  Edward  Bolin,  Gilbert  Bolin,  Tony  Stayathome,  Leroy 
Grayson  and  Tiny  Flynn. 

Mr.  Bolin  was  born  on  Aug.  31,  1920,  in  Sequoyah  County,  the  son  of  Dohn 
M.  and  Lila  (Banty)  Bolin,  and  he  passed  from  this  life  on  Monday,  March 
10,  2003,  at  his  home  in  Dry  Creek. 

He  was  born  and  raised  in  Sequoyah  County.  He  later  married  Nellie  Mae 
Smith,  the  granddaughter  of  Red  Bird  Smith  of  Vian.  They  moved  to  Cherokee 
County  and  made  their  home  at  Dry  Creek.  Oscar  and  Nellie  had  five  sons 
and  five  daughters.  He  loved  being  around  his  family  and  friends.  He  loved 
all  of  his  family  members.  Oscar  was  surrounded  with  love  by  all  of  his 
grandchildren,  great-grandchildren  and  great-great-grandchildren . 


His  wife,  parents,  three  sisters,  one  brother  and  one  half-brother 
preceded  Oscar  in  death. 

Among  those  he  leaves  behind  are  his  children,  Naomi  and  the  late  Bobby 
Gourd  of  Park  Hill,  Denni  K.  Hendricks  and  husband  Billy  of  Dry  Creek, 

Mary  and  the  late  Andrew  Pritchett  of  Dry  Creek,  Martha  Dones  of  Park  Hill, 
Ella  (Tech)  Bolin  of  the  home,  Don  and  the  late  Geneva  Bolin,  Dean  Bolin 
and  wife  Mildred  , Donald  Ray  Bolin  and  wife  lean,  Dohnny  Bolin  and  wife 
Mary,  and  David  Bolin  and  Elsie  Pritchett,  all  of  Dry  Creek;  39 
grandchildren,  great-grandchildren  and  great-great-grandchildren  as  well 
as  many  other  friends  and  loved  ones. 

Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home,  117  W.  Delaware,  456-2551. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Tahlequah  Daily  Press. 

March  15,  2003 
Robert  Everett  Ellis 

Robert  Everett  "Bob"  Ellis,  61,  of  Shawnee  died  Thursday  in  Shawnee. 

He  was  born  May  1,  1941,  in  Prague  to  Levi  and  Mary  Elizabeth  (Spooner) 
Ellis. 

He  grew  up  near  Prague  and  attended  school  at  Centerview. 

Ellis  worked  as  a heavy  equipment  operator. 

He  was  a veteran  of  the  U.S.  Army. 

Ellis  was  a Shawnee  resident  for  many  years  and  attended  a Native 
American  church. 

Ellis  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father  and  his  brother,  Mike  Ellis. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Mary  Ellis  of  Shawnee;  two  sons,  Levi 
Ellis  of  Shawnee  and  Lawrence  Ellis  of  Davenport;  and  two  sisters,  Marlene 
Ellis  and  Dulia  Ellis,  both  of  Prague. 

Tribal  rites  will  be  10  a.m.  Sunday  at  the  McKosato  Family  Cemetery. 

Ellis  will  be  taken  to  the  McKosato  family  home  at  4 p.m.  today. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Parks  Brothers  Funeral  Service 
of  Prague. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2003  The  Ponca  City  News. 

March  11,  2003 
Ramona  Leona  Mack  Yones 

Ramona  Leona  Mack  Yones,  79,  of  Shawnee  died  Saturday  at  a local  nursing 
home. 

She  was  born  April  14,  1923,  in  Tecumseh  to  Henry  and  Mary  (Bullfrog) 
Mack.  She  attended  OK  School  in  the  Pink  area  and  had  lived  in  the  Shawnee 
area  all  her  life. 

She  married  Arthur  Franklin  Yones.  He  preceded  her  in  death  on  March  19, 
1990. 

She  had  worked  as  a nurse  most  of  her  life  and  retired  from  Colonial 
Estates  after  20  years.  She  was  a member  of  the  First  Indian  Baptist 
Church  and  attended  Sunday  services  at  Shawnee  Care  Center. 

She  also  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  a son,  Arthur  Franklin 
Yones  Dr.;  two  brothers,  William  Cody  Mack  and  William  Exendine,  and  two 
sisters,  Emily  Littlebear  and  Cornelia  Kaseca. 

Survivors  include  three  sons  and  one  daughter-in-law.  Dames  Cody  Spybuck 
of  Stillwater,  Larry  E.  and  Gloria  Spybuck  of  Shawnee,  Arthur  Ralph  Yones 
of  Shawnee;  three  daughters  and  two  sons-in-law,  Serena  Mae  and  Ken 
Daugherty  of  Shawnee,  Emily  Spybuck  Longman  of  Newalla,  Rita  Ann  and  Dames 
Pine  of  Tecumseh;  20  grandchildren;  58  great-grandchildren;  three  great  - 
-great-grandchildren;  one  brother,  Dewayne  Mack  of  Shawnee;  one  niece  she 
raised,  Ella  Mae  Greer  Tasier  of  Shawnee,  and  many  other  relatives 

Services  will  be  10  a.m.  today  at  the  Chapel  of  Walker  Funeral  Service 
of  Shawnee  with  the  Rev.  Ellis  Rolette  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at 
Tecumseh  Cemetery. 


March  16,  2003 


Lucille  Longhorn 

Norman  resident  Lucille  (Blanchard)  Longhorn,  76,  died  Saturday  in 
Norman . 

She  was  born  Ian.  13,  1927,  in  Little  Axe  to  Henry  Caleb  Blanchard  and 
Mary  Anna  (Spoon)  Blanchard.  She  attended  school  at  Little  Axe  and  Norman. 
She  was  a longtime  resident  of  Little  Axe  and  was  married  to  Wayne  Allen 
Longhorn . 

Longhorn  was  a homemaker  and  was  a member  of  the  Absentee  Shawnee  tribe. 
She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents  and  one  son,  Harold  Bruce 
Longhorn . 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Wayne  Longhorn  of  the  home;  five  sons, 
Leonard  Longhorn,  Tom  Longhorn  and  Vincent  Longhorn,  all  of  Tecumseh, 
Darrell  Longhorn  of  Norman  and  Warren  Longhorn  of  Newalla;  two  daughters, 
Dayne  Werst  of  Newalla  and  Dudy  Bender  of  Norman;  two  brothers,  Lewis 
Blanchard  of  Newalla  and  Clifton  Blanchard  of  Shawnee;  three  sisters, 
Lousetta  Gibson,  Elsie  Patty  and  Velma  Gibson,  all  of  Norman;  24 
grandchildren  and  13  great-grandchildren . 

A wake  will  be  tonight  at  the  Little  Axe  Community  Center.  Tribal  rites 
will  be  Monday  morning  at  Absentee  Shawnee  Tribal  Cemetery  with  Don  White 
officiating.  Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Cooper  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2003  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 

March  11,  2003 

Susan  Cardoza 

Funeral  services  for  Sasakwa  native  Susan  (Pennokee)  Cardoza,  are 
scheduled  for  2 p.m.  Friday  at  the  Birdcreek  Baptist  Church  in  Sasakwa. 
Brother  Ledtkey  McIntosh  and  Brother  Eugene  Harjo  will  officiate. 

Burial  will  follow  at  the  Wilson  Family  Cemetery  in  Sasakwa,  under  the 
direction  of  PickardSwearingen  Funeral  Home  of  Konawa. 

Wake  services  will  be  held  tonight  at  7 p.m.  at  Glorieta  Baptist  Church, 
located  at  7308  S.  Western  in  Oklahoma  City. 

Mrs.  Cardoza  will  be  moved  to  the  Bird  Creek  Baptist  Church  in  Sasakwa 
on  Wednesday  evening,  with  other  wake  services  planned  for  Thursday 
night  at  7 p.m.  Cardoza  died  Monday,  March  10,  2003  at  her  home  in 
Oklahoma  City  at  the  age  of  55.  She  was  born  to  Richmond  Pennokee  and 
Virginia  (Wolfe)  Pennokee  on  Dan.  19,  1948  in  Sasakwa. 

Cardoza  was  a dietician  and  Cafeteria  Manager  for  Oklahoma  City  Public 
Schools.  She  was  a member  of  the  Bird  Creek  Baptist  Church  in  Sasakwa. 
Cardoza  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  two  brothers;  one  sister, 
Ramona  Stewart  on  Dec.  11,  2002;  her  husband,  Sam  Chotkey;  and  one  son, 
Richmond  Chotkey. 

She  is  survived  by  two  sons,  Gabriel  Cardoza,  and  Dohnny  Cardoza,  both 
of  Oklahoma  City;  three  brothers,  Richard,  Gary,  and  Nathan  Pennokee, 
all  of  Oklahoma  City;  three  sisters,  Nancy  Musser,  Belva  Pennokee,  and 
Rachel  Pennokee,  all  of  Oklahoma  City;  and  one  grandchild.  Pallbearers 
will  be  Anthony  Bitseedy,  R.D.  Harjo,  Doey  Pennokee,  Dames  Haag,  Matt 
DeLana,  and  Terry  Harjo. 
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March  12,  2003 
Kasey  Benally 

Nov.  11,  1984  - March  8,  2003 

Kasey  Benally,  18,  of  Shiprock,  passed  away  Saturday,  March  8,  2003. 
Kasey  was  the  son  of  Danelia  Smiley-Benally  of  Sanostee  and  Kenneth 
Benally  of  Red  Valley,  Ariz. 

Funeral  services  are  pending  with  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home, 

458  C.R.  6100,  Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  MediaNews  Group,  Inc . /Farmington,  NM. 

March  10,  2003 


Elizabeth  Endito 

THOREAU  - Services  for  Elizabeth  Endito,  69,  will  be  held  at  11  a.m., 
Tuesday,  March  11  at  Thoreau  Church  of  God.  Pastor  Ray  Barker  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Thoreau  Community  Cemetery. 

Endito  died  March  6 in  Thoreau.  She  was  born  Dec.  1,  1933  in  Thoreau 
into  the  Sagebrush  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People  Clan.  Endito 
was  a homemaker.  Her  hobbies  included  weaving,  silversmithing,  ranching 
and  watching  WWF  wrestling. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Melton  Mariano,  Albert  Sandoval,  Herbert 
Sandoval  Dr.,  Derry  Sandoval  of  Thoreau,  Deremy  Sandoval  of  Utah; 
daughters,  Rosita  Black  of  Albuquerque  and  Veronica  Ballesteros  of 
Thoreau;  brothers,  Andy  Endito  and  Homer  Endito  Sr.  both  of  Thoreau; 
sisters,  Betsy  King  of  Iyanbito  and  Bixie  Endito  of  Thoreau;  20 
grandchildren  and  four  great-grandchildren . 

Endito  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Herbert  Sandoval  Sr.; 
parents.  Flora  and  Arthur  Endito;  and  brother,  Raymond  Endito. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Deremy  Sandoval,  Eliseo  Ballesteros,  Wayne  Black, 
Earnest  Largo,  Paul  Endito,  Nicholas  Mendoza,  Steve  Morgan  and  Earl  Endito 
The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services  at 
Thoreau  Chapter  House.  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

March  11,  2003 

Herbert  Tsosie  Brown  Sr. 

SHEEPSPRINGS  - Services  for  Herbert  Brown  Sr.,  70,  will  be  held  at 
10  a.m.,  Wednesday,  March  12  at  Our  Lady  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  Fort 
Defiance,  Ariz.  Burial  will  follow  in  Deer  Springs,  Ariz.  Brown  Sr.  died 
March  6 in  Shiprock. 

He  was  born  Dune  6,  1932  in  Sawmill,  Ariz.  into  the  Red  Running  into  the 
Water  People  Clan  for  the  Tangle  People  Clan.  Brown  Sr.  was  employed  with 
the  Navajo  Tribe,  BIA  Roads,  Brown  Construction  of  Albuquerque,  Nielson 
Inc.  of  Delores,  Colo.,  L.C.O.P  at  Naschitti  Chapter  and  T.S.R.  of  Phoenix 
He  was  a member  of  the  Sheepsprings  Chapter  Planning  Committee  and  rodeo 
committee  of  Sawmill,  Ariz.  His  hobbies  included  volleyball,  baseball,  and 
auto  mechanics. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Nancy  Fannie  Brown;  sons,  Herbert  Brown  Dr., 
Leroy  Brown  and  Philbert  Brown  of  Sheepsprings,  Vincent  Brown,  Delbert 
Brown  both  of  Navajo,  N.M.,  Carlbert  Brown  of  Albuquerque,  Hubert  Brown  of 
Farmington,  Norbert  Brown  of  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.,  Robert  Dames  Dr.  of 
Shiprock  and  Alexander  Bryant  of  Naschitti;  daughters,  Barbara  Tony  of 
Tohatchi,  Varbara  Yazzie  and  Nanetta  Brown  of  Farmington,  Orlena  DeChee  of 
Navajo,  N.M.,  Dohanna  and  Shannon  Brown  of  Sheepsprings,  Paula  Nez, 

Roberta  Garcia  and  Sheila  Dames  of  Shiprock;  brothers,  Paul  N.  Brown  of 
Shiprock  and  Herman  D.  Brown  of  Navajo,  N.M.;  sister,  Lula  Brown  Edison  of 
Window  Rock;  34  grandchildren  and  ten  great-grandchildren . 

Brown  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  son.  Halbert  Brown;  daughters,  Velma 
Brown  and  Bertha  Brown;  parents,  Newton  and  Edna  A.  Brown;  brothers, 

Norman  T.  Brown,  Anslem  D.  Brown,  Francis  H.  Brown  Sr.;  and  sisters,  Susie 
Tallwood  and  Helena  Fuson.  Pallbearers  will  be  Delbert  Brown,  Vincent 
Brown,  Norbert  Brown,  Hubert  Brown,  Carlbert  Brown  and  Leroy  Brown.  The 
family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services  at 
Navajo  Recreation  Center,  Navajo,  N.M.  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge 
of  arrangements . 

Doseph  Tsosie 

MEXICAN  SPRINGS  - Services  for  Doseph  Tsosie,  52,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m 
Wednesday,  March  12  at  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church,  Tohatchi. 

Burial  will  follow  on  family  land,  Mexican  Springs.  Tsosie  died  March  7 
in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Nov.  8,  1950  in  Mexican  Springs  into  the  Near  the 
Water  People  Clan  for  the  Mexican  People  Clan.  Tsosie  attended  Tohatchi 
Boarding  School,  Tohatchi  High  School  and  Long  Beach  Calfornia  Vo-Tech 
School.  He  was  employed  as  a carpentor  and  in  construction.  His  hobbies 
included  horseback  riding,  participating  in  rodeos,  and  going  to  NAC 
church.  Survivors  include  his  mother,  Thelma  Tsosie;  brothers,  George 


Tsosie  of  Crystal,  Henry  Tsosie  of  Ganado,  Ariz.,  Doe  L.  Tsosie  and 
Leonard  Tsosie  both  of  Mexican  Springs;  sisters,  Catherine  Manning  of 
Michigan,  Shirley  M.  Tsosie  of  Gallup,  Elizabeth  Bitsilly,  Veronica 
Garnenez,  and  Margaret  Thomas  all  of  Mexican  Springs. 

Tsosie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Charlie  Tsosie;  brother, 
Albert  Tsosie  and  sister,  Danice  Tsosie.  Pallbearers  will  be  George  Tsosie 
Doe  L.  Tsosie,  Ridley  Bitsilly,  Marcos  Tsosie,  Willie  Sherman  Dr.  and 
Erwin  Tsosie.  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Betty  Dane  Davis 

MARIANO  LAKE  - Graveside  services  for  Betty  Davis,  83,  will  be  held  at 
10  a.m.,  Wednesday,  March  12  at  Mariano  Lake  Cemetery.  Davis  died  March  8 
in  Albuquerque. 

She  was  born  Oct.  10,  1919  in  Mariano  Lake  into  the  Red  Streak  People 
Clan  for  the  Salt  People  Clan.  Davis  was  a rug  weaver,  silversmith  and 
homemaker. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Liston  Davis  and  Melton  Davis  both  of 
Gallup;  daughters,  Sadie  Tsosie  of  Fairfield,  Calif.,  Larose  Dohnson  of 
Continental  Divide,  Karmalita  Davis  and  Darlene  Davis  both  of  Mariano 
Lake;  brother,  Chee  Dohn  of  Mariano  Lake;  18  grandchildren  and  nine  great- 
grandchildren. Pallbearers  will  be  Ryan  Davis,  Brian  Davis,  Delbert  Davis, 
Shawn  Ray  Tsosie,  Tyson  Tulley  and  Dohn  Payton  Dr.  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is 
in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Derrison  "Derry"  Benallie  Sr. 

CHURCH  ROCK  - Services  for  Derrison  Benallie  Sr.,  37,  will  be  held  at 
10  a.m.,  Wednesday,  March  12  at  Rehoboth  Christian  Reform  Church.  Clarence 
Benally  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Rehoboth  Cemetery.  Benallie 
Sr.  died  March  7 in  Church  Rock. 

He  was  born  Dec.  24,  1965  in  Gallup  into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan 
for  the  Red  House  People  Clan.  Benallie  Sr.  attended  Crownpoint  Elementary 
and  Gallup  High  School.  He  was  employed  with  Denny's  resturant,  Kristy's 
Coffee  Shop  and  Ellis  Tanner's.  His  hobbies  included  rodeos,  playing 
basketball  and  watching  football. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Mattie  Begay;  sons,  Roderrick  Begay,  Dulius 
Benallie  and  Derrison  Benallie  Dr.  all  of  Church  Rock;  mother,  Louise 
Benallie;  brothers,  Larry  Benallie,  Allison  Benallie,  Benson  Benallie  and 
Robertson  Benallie  all  of  Church  Rock  Mine;  sister,  Lisa  Benallie  of 
Church  Rock  Mine;  and  grandmother,  Mildred  Benallie. 

Benallie  Sr.  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Francis  Benallie  and 
grandparents,  Grace  and  Ray  Nachin  and  Tom  Benallie.  Pallbeaers  will  be 
Allison  Benallie,  Benson  Benallie,  Robertson  Benallie,  Aveler  Nachin, 
Trevor  Nachin  and  Tony  Nachin.  The  family  will  receive  friends  and 
relatives  after  the  burial  services  at  Church  Rock  Chapter  House.  Cope 
Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

March  12,  2003 

Garry  Chee  Benally 

WIDE  RUINS,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Garry  Benally,  23,  were  held  at  10  a.m. 
today,  at  Indian  Holiness  Mission,  Chambers,  Ariz.  Burial  followed  in  Wide 
Ruins . 

Benally  died  March  7 in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Feb.  28,  1980  in  Kearns 
Canyon  into  the  Redhouse  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People  Clan. 
Benally  attended  Wide  Ruins  Boarding  School,  Dunior  High  School  and 
Wingate  High  School.  He  was  employed  with  Chevron,  in  Flagstaff,  Ariz.  as 
a sales  associate. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Anita  Begay  and  Billy  Chee  Benally; 
brothers,  twin  Terry  C.  Benally,  Harry  Kearns,  Henry  Kearns  and  Derry 
Benally;  sisters,  Betty  Kearns,  Sophina  C.  Benally  and  Valerie  C.  Benally. 
Pallbearers  will  be  Dason  Kearns,  Gary  McElfresh  and  Ethan  McElfresh.  Tse 
Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


March  13,  2003 


Margret  Chee  Parker 

BLACKHAT  - Services  for  Margaret  Parker,  89,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Friday,  March  14  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Pastor  Robert  Hurber  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Parker  died  March  8 in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Nov.  10,  1913  in  Blackhat 
into  the  Mountain  Cove  People  Clan  for  the  Edge  Water  People  Clan.  Parker 
was  a homemaker.  Her  hobbies  included  quilting  and  rugweaving.  Survivors 
include  his  daughter,  Ramona  Skidmor  of  Whiteriver,  Ariz.;  sisters,  Marie 
McCray  of  Gallup  and  Rose  Ann  Etsitty  of  Blackhat;  seven  grandchildren  and 
21  great-grandchildren . 

Parker  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Billy  Parker;  parents, 
Lukauchuaki  Hastii  Yzhi  and  Yanabah  and  brothers,  lames  Parker,  limmy 
Parker  and  Robert  Parker.  Pallbearers  will  be  Cameron  S.  Curley,  Eugene 
Ross,  Arnold  Etsitty,  Victor  McCray,  Tony  McCray  and  David  McCray.  The 
family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services  at 
Western  Skies  Recreation  Center.  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

Gerald  Tsosie 

CHINLE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Gerald  Tsosie,  36,  were  held  at  10  a.m., 
today.  Father  Blaine  officiated.  Burial  followed  at  family  plot,  Chinle. 

Tsosie  was  born  Feb.  17,  1967  in  Ganado,  Ariz.  into  the  Bitter  Water 
People  Clan  for  the  Honey  Comb  People  Clan.  Tsosie  attended  Chinle  School. 
He  was  employed  with  the  Chinle  Chapter  House,  and  had  jobs  in  Las  Vegas, 
Nev.,  Santa  Fe,  and  Chinle,  Apache  County.  He  was  a carpenter,  heavy 
equipment  operator,  and  security  guard.  He  volunteered  with  the  Apache 
County  Sheriff  Posse,  Search  and  Rescue  Team.  His  hobbies  included  playing 
basketball,  football,  volleyball  and  fishing. 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Gerrell  Tsosie,  Garald  Tsosie  and  Geraldson 
Tsosie  both  of  Chinle;  daughters,  Alysia  Tsosie,  Geraldine  Tsosie  and 
Gerilynn  Tsosie  all  of  Chinle;  parents,  Sammie  Tsosie  and  Lorinda  Bia  of 
Chinle;  brother,  Nathaniel  and  Fernando  Bia  both  of  Chinle;  sisters, 
Lucille  Bia,  Regina  Bia,  Doreen  Bia,  Vergina  Bia  all  of  Chinle; 
grandparents,  Tom  and  Bessie  Tsosie  of  Chinle. 

Tsosie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  great-grandmother,  Habah  Lewis  and 
grandfather,  Ceya  Lewis.  Pallbearers  were  Travis  Simshauser,  Shane  Bodie, 
Hugh  Lynch,  Roscoe  Herrera,  Larry  Thomas,  Robert  Platero,  Brian  Hounshell 
and  Paul  Guy  Dr.  Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

March  14,  2003 

Carlos  H.  "Chubby"  Charley 

THOREAU  - Services  for  Carlos  Charley,  18,  will  be  held  at  11  a.m., 
Saturday,  March  15  at  Thoreau  Church  of  God.  Pastor  Ray  and  Florence 
Barker . 

Burial  will  follow  at  Thoreau  Community  Cemetery. 

Charley  died  March  10  in  Thoreau.  He  was  born  Duly  13,  1984  in  Gallup. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Carolyn  Be  gaye  and  Paul  Charley  III  both 
of  Thoreau;  brothers,  Carl  Harry  Charley  and  Paul  Charley  IV  both  of 
Thoreau;  sisters,  Colleen  Charley,  Pamla  Charley  and  Paula  Charley  of 
Thoreau;  and  grandparents,  Elsie  C.  Begay,  Willie  Begay  and  Elsie  Charley 
all  of  Thoreau. 

Charley  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandfathers,  Fred  R.  Begay  and 
Paul  Charley  Dr.  Pallbearers  will  be  Carl  Charley,  Harvey  Charley,  Paul 
Charley  Sr.,  Paul  Charley  Dr.,  Sampson  Mariano,  Mike  Platero,  Tyson  Wood 
and  Derek  Yazzie.  Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

March  15,  2003 

Laura  Charley 

LUPTON,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Laura  Charley,  53,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Monday,  March  17  at  St.  Dohn  Catholic  Church,  Houck,  Ariz.  Father  Cormac 
Antram  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  on  family  land,  Lupton. 

Charley  died  March  10  in  Lupton.  She  was  born  March  3,  1950  in  Fort 
Defiance,  Ariz.  into  the  Sleep  Rock  People  Clan  for  the  Mexican  People 


Clan.  Charley  graduated  from  Sherman  High  School,  Riverside,  Calif.  She 
was  employed  with  PNM  Coal  Mine  and  Wal-Mart  in  Phoenix.  She  attended 
University  of  New  Mexico.  Her  hobbies  included  cooking,  reading  and 
weaving. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Regison  Charley  of  Phoenix  and  Matthew 
Charley  of  Lupton;  daughter,  Aurelia  C.  Yazzie  of  Casa  Grande,  Ariz., 
MaLorie  C.  Tsosie  and  and  Cheryl  Ann  Kenny  both  of  Lupton;  brother, 

Leonard  Thompson  of  Lupton;  sisters,  Irene  Fatty  of  Sanders,  Ariz.,  Ilene 
Connolly  of  Lupton,  Pearl  Chischilly  of  Black  Hat  and  Annie  Doe  of  St. 
Michaels,  Ariz.  and  seven  grandchildren . 

Charley  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Regis  Charley;  son.  Merle 
Kenny;  parents,  Violet  and  Carl  Thompson;  brothers,  Elmer  Thompson  Carl 
Thompson  Dr.  and  Earnest  Thompson.  Pallbearers  will  be  Gary  Fatty,  Ron 
Connolly,  Damie  Connolly,  Andrew  Connolly,  Zackery  Connolly  and  Miles 
Connolly.  The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial 
services  at  Lupton  Chapter  House.  Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

Dames  Derrell  Watchman 

WINDOW  ROCK  - Services  for  Dames  Watchman,  69.  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Saturday,  today  at  the  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints.  Bishop 
Nolte  officiated.  Burial  followed  at  Sunset  Memorial  Park.  Watchman  died 
March  15  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Feb.  5,  1934  in  Rehoboth.  Watchman  was  a 
retired  employee  of  El  Paso  Natural  Gas  Company. 

Survivors  included  Marianne  Watchman  of  Window  Rock;  daughter,  Michael 
Watchman  of  Farmington  and  three  grandchildren.  Pallbearers  were  Tony 
Hubbell,  Leo  Livingston,  Fermin  Herrera  and  Kurtis  Watchman.  Cope  Memorial 
Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements 

March  17,  2003 

Cecil  Sylversmythe 

IYANBITO  - Services  for  Cecil  Sylversmythe,  68,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Tuesday,  March  18  at  Rehoboth  Christian  Reform  Church.  Pastor  Mark  Thomas 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Rehoboth  Cemetery.  Sylversmythe 
was  born  Oct.  5,  1934  in  Coyote  Canyon  into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan 
for  the  Folding  Arm  People  Clan.  Sylversmythe  attended  Sheman  Institute, 
Heart  Thorn  High  School,  Business  Classes  at  N.A.U.,  Silver  City,  Durango, 
Colo.,  and  UNM-Gallup.  He  was  employed  as  a Navajo  Police  and  the  Park  and 
Rec.  and  was  a polication  for  the  chapter  house,  council  delegate  and 
school  board.  His  hobbies  included  silversmith,  traveling  and  ranching. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Lyla  Sylversmythe  of  Iyanbito;  sons,  Ernie 
Sylversmythe  of  Iyanbito;  daughter,  Pauline  Morgan  of  Iyanbito;  brothers, 
Benson  Silversmtih  of  Tohatchi,  Tom  Silversmtih  of  Las  Vegas,  N.M.  Mike 
Silversmith  Sr.  of  Coyote  Canyon  and  ten  grandchildren.  Pallbearers  will 
be  family  members.  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Chester  Tso  Francisco 

SAWMILL,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Chester  Francisco,  90,  will  be  held  at  10 
a.m.,  Tuesday,  March  18  at  Our  Lady  of  the  Blessed,  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz. 
Burial  will  follow  at  Fort  Defiance  Veterans  Cemetery.  Francisco  died 
March  15  in  Farmington. 

He  was  born  Duly,  1912  in  St.  Dohns,  Ariz.  into  the  Sleeping  Rock  People 
Clan  for  the  Black  Sheep  People  Clan.  Francisco  attended  Fort  Apache 
Boarding  School,  White  Rock,  Ariz.  He  retired  from  BIA  Road  Department  and 
served  in  the  Navy. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Irvin  Francisco  of  Sawmill,  Ariz.,  Wilfred  T. 
Francisco  of  Fort  Defiance,  Franklin  T.  Francisco  and  Henry  P.  Francisco 
both  of  Window  Rock;  daughters,  Ella  F.  Becenti  of  Shiprock  and  Dorothy  T. 
Francisco  of  Window  Rock;  brothers,  Dohn  Francisco  of  Sanders,  Ariz.  and 
Doe  H.  Francisco  of  Tse  Bonito;  20  grandchildren  and  22  great- 
grandchildren . 

Francisco  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Alice  T.  Francisco;  son, 
Milton  T.  Francisco;  daughter,  Virginia  F.  Blackgoat;  parents,  Mary  and 
Turk  Francisco;  brother,  Dohn  D.  Francisco.  Pallbearers  will  be  Darryl 


Becenti,  Norbert  Lee,  Henry  Francisco  Dr.,  Fritz  Francisco,  Peter  Tsosie 
and  Leo  Becenti  Dr.  The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after 
the  burial  services  at  Sawmill  Chapter  House.  A family  meeting  will  be 
held  at  6 p.m.,  tonight  at  Sawmill  Chapter  House.  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is 
in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Gallup  Independent. 

March  13,  2003 

Dohn  Billy 

Dohn  "Ba  Ba"  Billy,  102,  of  Tuba  City,  died  Sunday,  March  9,  2003. 

Mr.  Billy  was  born  Dec.  20,  1900,  in  White  Cone,  Ariz.,  to  As'clzaa 
Tsosie  and  A'Has'teen  Nez  of  the  Tachini,  "Red  Running  into  the  Water 
People"  (maternal),  and  Ashiihi,  "Salt  People"  (paternal),  clans. 

He  worked  and  retired  as  a truck  driver  from  the  Navajo  Army  Ordnance 
Depot  in  Bellemont. 

He  was  a very  quiet  and  lovable  man  who  loved  horses  and  sheep. 

Mr.  Billy  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mary  Billy;  daughters  Ellouise  Baloo 
of  Holbrook,  Genevieve  Tsosie  of  Flagstaff  and  Regina  B.  Keetso  of  Tuba 
City;  son  Irving  M.  Billy  of  Tuba  City;  sister  Lucy  Charlie  of  White  Cone, 
Ariz.;  brother  Tommy  Ahasteen  of  White  Cone,  Ariz.;  15  grandchildren;  51 
great-grandchildren  and  seven  great-great-grandchildren . 

Services  will  be  on  Thursday,  March  13,  2003,  at  10  a.m.  at  St.  Dude's 
Catholic  Church  in  Tuba  City.  There  will  be  a family  meeting  today  at  6 p. 
m.  at  Mr.  Billy's  residence,  149  Preston  Way,  Tuba  City,  a quarter  of  a 
mile  west  on  Moenave  Road  and  south  three  houses  on  Preston  Way. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2003  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 

March  17,  2003 

Larry  Dames  Piffero  Sr. 

Larry  Dames  Piffero  Sr.,  born  Dan.  24,  1943,  to  Frank  and  Carrie  (Woods) 
Piffero  Dr.  of  Lee,  Nev.,  passed  away  in  Reno,  Nev.,  at  Washoe  Medical 
Center.  Larry,  who  was  a kidney  dialysis  patient,  died  of  complications 
following  an  operation  on  March  13,  2003. 

Larry  attended  elementary  and  grammar  schools  in  Elko,  Nev.,  and  then 
graduated  high  school  in  1963  where  he  served  as  the  class  president  of 
the  Owyhee  Combined  School  District.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  FFA 
delegation  and  served  as  chapter  president  at  the  conference  held  in 
Kansas  City,  Kan. 

After  completion  of  graduation  he  attended  and  graduated  from  the  Heald 
Business  College  located  in  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  majoring  in  business 
and  computer  science.  He  then  returned  to  Elko  and  worked  at  various  jobs 
including  an  accountant  with  Dutch  Stenovich  Motors  and  Harriman  Floral  as 
a designer  and  landscaper. 

He  was  a veteran  of  the  United  States  Army  and  was  Honorably  Discharged 
from  Ft.  Bliss,  Texas. 

Upon  his  return  from  the  Army  he  then  met  and  married  Linda  Blossom  of 
Battle  Mountain,  Nev.,  and  had  two  children,  Laura  and  Larry  Dr. 

Larry  was  heavily  involved  in  tribal  politics  a majority  of  his  life 
with  the  Elko  Band  Council,  Te-Moak  Council  of  Western  Shoshone  and  the 
Inter-Tribal  Council  of  Nevada.  He  played  many  roles  both  as  a member  and 
as  a chairman  of  the  councils  stated  above.  At  the  time  of  his  death  Larry 
was  spearheading  and  consistently  pursuing  the  Shoshone  claims 
distribution  act  for  members  of  the  Te-Moak  Band  of  Western  Shoshone.  He 
found  great  reward  and  success  in  helping  his  tribal  members  and  the 
community  both  near  and  far  in  anyway  he  could.  His  willingness  to  listen 
and  acknowledge  the  tribal  elders  helped  in  his  many  roles  wherever  he 
served . 

Larry  is  survived  by  two  children,  daughter,  Laura  Lynn  Piffero  of  Tempe, 
Ariz.;  son,  Larry  Piffero  Dr.  (Kim),  of  Mesa,  Ariz.;  and  grandchildren, 
Hillary  Lynn  Blossom-Whitney  of  Tempe,  Ariz.;  Hannah  and  Beau  Clarence 
Piffero  both  of  Mesa,  Ariz.;  brothers,  Ed  Piffero  and  Ted  Mendoza  of  Elko 


and  Pete  Mendoza  of  Lee,  Nev.,  and  aunt,  Dorothy  Woods-Wines  of  Elko;  and 
numerous  cousins,  nieces  and  nephews. 

His  father,  Frank;  mother,  Carrie;  sister,  Joyce  and  brother,  Audie 
preceded  him  in  death. 

Family  members,  coworkers,  associates  and  friends  will  miss  him,  his 
laughter,  thoughtfulness,  and  presence.  He  will  be  remembered  forever  in 
our  hearts  and  memories  as  a great  father,  grandpa,  brother  and  friend. 

We  will  all  miss  him  dearly. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  on  March  19,  2003,  at  2 p.m.  at  Burns 
Funeral  Home  in  Elko. 

Any  donations  may  be  sent  in  Larry's  honor  to:  Larry  Piffero  Memorial 
Fund  c/o  Ted  L.  Mendoza  at  P.0.  Box  484,  Elko,  NV  89803. 

A public  viewing  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  March  18,  from  9 a.m.  until 
5 p.m.  at  Burns  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Elko  Daily/Elko,  NV. 

Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 

March  12,  2003 

Dorothy  Connelly 

Dorothy  Mae  (Merchant)  Connelly,  69,  of  Cut  Bank,  died  Tuesday,  Mar.  4, 
2003  at  a Browning  hospital  of  complications  to  chronic  respiratory 
disease. 

Funeral  services  were  Friday,  Mar.  7,  with  burial  at  Willow  Creek 
Cemetery. 

She  was  born  in  Boarding  School,  Mont,  on  Duly  8,  1933  and  was  raised  on 
the  Blackfeet  Reservation.  She  attended  grade  school  at  Seville  School, 
Browning  and  Iron  Breast  Schools,  graduated  as  Valedictorian  of  Browning 
High  School  in  1951.  She  attended  Great  Falls  School  of  Nursing  for  one 
semester,  and  attended  Haskell  School  of  Business  from  1952-1954  and 
received  a two  year  commercial  business  degree,  and  also  attended  Kinnman 
Business  College. 

After  completing  one  year  at  Kinnman  Business  College  she  worked  for  one 
year  in  Denver,  Colo.  She  then  went  to  work  at  the  SAC  Air  Force  Base  in 
Rapid  City,  S.D.  for  two  years. 

She  married  Charles  D.  Connelly  on  Nov.  3,  1958  in  Cardston,  Alberta, 
Canada . 

She  then  went  to  work  at  the  Billings  area  office  before  working  as  a 
bookkeeper  for  Show  Service  Station  for  several  years.  In  1992  she  worked 
as  her  daughters  receptionist  at  Grass  Winds  Veterinary  Clinic  for  the 
next  two  years. 

Connelly  was  selected  to  Girls  State  in  her  junior  year;  she  was  active 
in  her  high  school  yearbook,  newspaper,  marching  band  and  jazz  band. 
Dorothy  was  in  the  Haskell  Marching  Band.  She  was  the  secretary  for  the 
Blackfeet  Constitutional  Convention. 

She  enjoyed  reading,  beading,  woodworking,  gardening,  in  her  younger 
years  she  liked  to  dance  and  bowl.  She  loved  to  have  her  family  come  to 
visit,  tell  stories  and  play  cards. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband  Charles  D.  Connelly,  mother  Ethel  R. 
Merchant,  daughters  Charlene  Beuerman  of  Meriwether,  Carrie  Chlarson  of 
Scottsdale,  Ariz.,  and  Ethel  Connelly-Dohnson  of  Meriwether;  a son  William 
Connelly  of  Meriwether;  sisters  Mary  McCarthy  of  Verandale,  Wash.,  Thelma 
Merchant  of  Browning,  Doreen  Blackweasel  of  Browning,  Francie  Hacking  of 
Battle  Ground,  Wash.,  and  Margie  Merchant  of  Browning,  a brother  Frank 
Merchant  of  Pryor,  and  6 grandchildren. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father  Frank  Merchant  and  a sister 
Loretta  Merchant. 

Linda  L.  Horn 

Linda  L.  Horn  passed  away  peacefully  Feb.  23,  2003  after  battling  cancer 
at  the  age  of  63. 


Memorial  services  will  be  held  1 p.m.  Tuesday,  Mar.  18,  at  St.  Anne's 
Catholic  Church  in  Heart  Butte.  A reception  will  follow. 

Born  October  2,  1939,  in  Lawrenceville,  111.,  she  later  married  Clarence 
Horn  of  Heart  Butte,  son  of  Thomas  and  Rose  Horn.  Much  of  the  family  lives 
in  Heart  Butte,  Browning  and  Cut  Bank.  She  also  lived  in  Heart  Butte  in 
the  1950s.  Her  father,  Dalton  Austin,  was  with  Gulf  Oil  and  was  stationed 
in  Montana.  She  went  to  high  school  in  Browning,  where  she  met  Clarence 
through  mutual  friends. 

Clarence  was  in  the  military,  so  the  family  moved  a lot,  but  every  year 
the  family  returned  to  Browning  for  Indian  Days  and  the  Horn  reunions.  She 
loved  fishing  with  Clarence  at  Twins  Lake. 

She  was  a wife,  mother  and  LPN  who  worked  in  health  care  throughout 
Tacoma,  Wash.,  where  she  moved  in  1970. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Dalton  and  Madelene  Austin; 
her  husband,  Clarence;  and  her  son,  Christopher.  She  is  survived  by  her 
daughter.  Sherry  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  as  well  as  aunts,  uncles,  sisters  and 
brothers-in-law  and  cousins. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

March  11,  2003 

Raleigh  T.  Cloud 

CROW  AGENCY  - Raleigh  Tristan  Cloud,  22,  of  Crow  Agency,  died  of 
injuries  sustained  in  an  automobile  accident  near  Butte  on  March  8,  2003. 

He  was  born  March  15,  1980,  in  Cottonwood,  Ariz.,  a son  of  Marlin  C. 
Cloud  and  Annette  Cooka.  He  grew  up  and  received  his  education  in  Arizona 
and  was  currently  a student  at  Little  Big  Horn  College  in  Crow  Agency. 

He  had  artistic  and  creative  interests  that  he  followed  throughout  his 
life,  often  working  at  a variety  of  jobs  to  fund  his  schooling.  He  was  a 
compassionate  person  who  would  listen  to  anyone  that  needed  help  and  would 
offer  his  humor  openly.  He  was  a free  spirit  who  would  stand  out  to  those 
around  him. 

His  father.  Marlin  Cloud;  grandmother  Mildred  Cooka;  grandfather,  Ben 
Cloud,  Hr.;  great-grandmother,  Georgia  Horse  Reed;  and  great-grandfather, 
Thomas  Medicine  Horse  preceded  Raleigh  in  death. 

Raleigh  was  a traditional  Indian  man  who  actively  participated  in  Sun 
Dance  ceremonies  and  was  a member  of  the  Hopi  Nation,  Big  Water  Clan  and 
was  a child  of  the  Crow  Nation,  Big  Lodge  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Annette  Cooka-Cloud  of  New  Mexico;  his 
adopted  mothers,  Myrna  Dawes  and  Claudette  Black  Hawk;  his  brothers. 

Marlin  (Opal)  and  Tommy  Cloud;  his  sisters,  Nichole  Cloud  and  Cheyenne 
Cloud;  his  grandparents,  Alex  (Deana)  LaForge  and  Tom  Cooka;  his  great- 
grandmothers, Flora  (Cyril)  Not  Afraid,  Louise  Three  Irons  and  Rosemary 
Dawes;  his  adopted  grandparents,  Thomas  L.  (Patti)  Medicine  Horse,  Karen 
Earl,  Bernadette  Pellman,  Mary  Monette,  Michael  (Virgie)  Earl  and  Dohn 
(Ruth)  Earl;  his  uncles,  Ben  Cloud  III,  Matthew,  Chris  and  Franklin  Cloud, 
Doe  Gutierrez,  Kendall  Old  Elk,  Cyrus  Leider,  Tyler  Medicine  Horse,  Donald 
(Darlene)  Medicine  Horse,  Ron,  3R  and  Wesley  Medicine  Horse,  Patrick  Earl, 
Chris,  Terrence  and  Thomas  Cooka;  his  aunts,  Theodora  Dawes,  Makalia 
Gutierrez,  Annie  Leider,  Lorida  Armajo,  Belva  Costa,  Clemsia  and  Rebecca 
Stops,  Donna  Dawes,  lanice  Medicine  Horse,  Renee  Cooka,  Angie  and  laylynn 
Louie;  as  well  as  members  of  his  extended  families,  including  the  Horse, 
Medicine  Horse,  Hill,  DeCrane,  Goes  Ahead,  Stops,  Stewart,  Spotted  Bear, 
Wall,  Dawes,  Turns  Plenty,  Not  Afraid,  Two  Dogs,  Bad  Hand,  Pretty  Voice 
Hawk,  Other  Bull,  Earl,  Cooka,  Pellman  and  Monetee;  his  special  friends, 
Cherlee  Iron  Horse,  Samuel  BirdinGround  and  Mike  Beaument.  He  is  also 
survived  by  loey,  whom  he  took  as  a brother;  and  Nicole,  Chelsea,  Lindsey, 
Deveny  and  Eliza,  whom  he  took  as  his  sisters. 

Peace  be  with  you,  Raleigh,  as  you  begin  your  new  journey.  We  knew  you 
for  a short  time  but  we'll  have  you  in  our  hearts  and  memories  forever. 

He  will  be  missed  by  all  his  family  and  friends  in  Montana  and  New 
Mexico. 

Traditional  Sundance  Society  and  Hopi  Traditional  Funeral  Services  will 
be  held  10  a.m.  Thursday,  March  13,  in  the  Bullis  Funeral  Chapel  with  Sun 


Dance  Chief  Dan  Old  Elk,  leaden.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Crow  Agency 
Cemetery.  Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the 
arrangements . 

March  17,  2003 

Thomas  Tallwhiteman,  Sr. 

BIRNEY  - Thomas  Tallwhiteman  Sr.,  Mohenah  - Kahgits,  "Little  Horse,"  age 
36,  of  Birney,  passed  away  at  his  home  on  Thursday,  March  13,  2003. 

Tom  was  born  on  April  9,  1966,  at  Crow  Agency,  the  son  of  Ruby 
Tallwhiteman.  He  grew  up  at  the  family  home  and  attended  St.  Labre  Indian 
School,  graduating  in  May  of  1984.  During  his  schooling,  Tom  kept  busy  by 
working  with  the  "Peanut  Crew"  and  also  the  Neighborhood  Youth  Corps,  NYC. 
He  was  also  very  gifted  in  the  sports  he  played,  especially  football, 
which  earned  him  the  opportunity  to  play  for  BYU  in  Utah.  Opting  not  to 
attend  BYU,  Tom  enrolled  in  college  at  Lawrence,  Kan. 

On  Dec.  19,  1987,  Tom  was  united  in  marriage  to  Faith  Payne  in  Wolf 
Point.  To  this  union,  three  wonderful  children  were  born.  Following  their 
marriage,  Tom  and  Faith  remained  in  Wolf  Point,  where  Tom  helped  at 
Faith's  family  farm.  They  later  moved  to  Birney,  where  Tom  was  employed  at 
the  Northern  Cheyenne  Pine  Company  as  an  operator  for  four  years. 

Following  his  time  working  at  the  Pine  Company,  Tom  began  his  employment 
with  the  St.  Labre  Educational  Association  as  a maintenance  person  and 
from  there,  he  worked  in  the  print  shop  as  well  as  driving  bus.  Tom  was 
later  hired  by  the  BIA  as  a laborer  and  operator  for  the  blacktop  hot 
plant.  During  the  off  season  at  the  BIA,  Tom  kept  busy  by  working  for  the 
V-l  Oil  Co.  delivering  propane. 

Tom  was  respected  among  his  peers  as  well  as  his  elders.  He  grew  up  in 
the  traditional  Cheyenne  ways  and  was  able  to  speak  fluently  in  the 
Cheyenne  language.  He  took  great  joy  in  being  with  his  family,  being  in 
the  outdoors,  boating,  hunting,  fishing,  hiking,  gardening  and  attending 
powwows.  Tom  always  read  the  Bible  and  was  a faithful  church  member  at  the 
New  Apostolic  Church  in  Birney.  He  loved  his  family  as  well  as  his  life. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Faith;  his  three  children,  Thomas  Gerald 
Tallwhiteman  Dr.,  Layton  Henry  Tallwhiteman  and  Tiffany  Joy  Tallwhiteman, 
all  of  the  family  home  in  Birney;  his  mother.  Ruby  Tallwhiteman;  his 
grandma  and  grandpa,  Sylvia  Elkshoulder  and  George  Elkshoulder.  He  also 
survived  by  his  uncles  Andy,  Mark,  Leonard,  Eugene  and  George  Elkshoulder, 
3r.,  as  well  as  several  cousins,  nieces  and  nephews.  Tom  was  preceded  in 
death  by  his  mother-in-law  and  father-in-law,  Layton  and  3oy  Payne. 

Funeral  services  will  be  on  Wednesday,  March  19,  at  11  a.m.,  at  the 
Birney  Community  Hall  in  Birney.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Tallwhiteman  family 
cemetery  on  the  divide.  A Wake  will  be  on  Tuesday,  March  18,  at  7 p.m.  in 
the  Birney  Community  Hall  in  Birney. 

Stevenson  & Sons  Funeral  Home  in  Forsyth  is  in  charge  of  the 
arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

March  11,  2003 
Almena  Clara  Reddog 

POPLAR  - Almena  Clara  Reddog,  74,  of  Poplar,  who  had  previously  worked 
at  the  gun  factory,  CETA  program,  IHS,  and  at  the  Fort  Peck  Housing 
Authority,  died  Thursday  at  Northeast  Montana  Health  Services  Center  in 
Poplar  of  natural  causes. 

Visitation  begins  at  noon  today  at  Clayton  Memorial  Chapel  in  Poplar, 

Her  wake  also  begins  today  at  7 p.m.  at  the  Poplar  Cultural  Center.  Her 
funeral  is  2 p.m.  Wednesday  at  the  center,  with  burial  in  Fort  Kipp 
Cemetery,  followed  by  a feed  at  the  center.  Clayton  Memorial  Chapel  is  in 
charge  of  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  sons,  Maynard  Hawk  and  Rick  Hawk,  both  of  Poplar,  and 
Ron  Kills  Party  of  Bronsboro,  Md.;  daughters,  Rhea  Red  Dog  of  Poplar, 
Vearlene  Johnson  of  Medicine  Lake,  Lauren  Eder,  Estelle  Bear  Cub,  and  Kara 
Red  Dog  all  of  Poplar;  stepdaughters  Bonnie  Youpee  of  Billings,  Doris  Red 


Dog  of  Wolf  Point,  and  Darlene  Orencia  of  Pasadena,  Calif.;  adopted 
daughter  Della  Thomas  of  Fort  Kipp;  adopted  sons  Louie  Youpee  Dr,  of 
Poplar,  Timothy  Turning  Heart  of  Eagle  Butte,  S.D.,  Lanny  Riley  of  Poplar; 
sisters  Lida  Menz  of  Wolf  Point  and  Serena  Good  Soldier  of  Fort  Kipp; 
brothers,  Ervin  Four  Bear  and  Raymond  Four  Bear,  both  of  Brockton,  and 
Virgil  Four  Bear  of  Poplar;  and  numerous  grandchildren  and  great- 
grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Lawrence  Reddog,  a son,  lames 
Allen  Reddog,  and  two  grandchildren . 

March  13,  2003 

loanne  Pipe 

WOLF  POINT  - loanne  (Stafne)  Pipe,  69,  an  education  specialist  for  the 
BIA  for  more  than  30  years,  died  of  natural  causes  Monday  at  her  home  in 
Wolf  Point. 

Visitation  is  noon  to  8 p.m.  Friday  at  Clayton  Memorial  Chapel,  with  a 
prayer  service  at  7 p.m.  Her  funeral  is  10  a.m.  Saturday  at  Clayton 
Memorial  Chapel,  with  burial  in  Chelsea  Cemetery  in  Poplar. 

Survivors  include  sons  lohn  Pipe  and  Alfred  Pipe  of  Wolf  Point;  adopted 
sons  Gib  Medicine  Cloud  and  Ronnie  Adams  of  Wolf  Point  and  Gary  Medicine 
Cloud  Ir.  of  Wyoming,  daughters  Anna  Marie  Pipe,  lackie  Lee  Chase  and  Myra 
Grace  Pipe,  all  of  Wolf  Point;  adopted  daughters  Hallie  Gray  of  Fort 
Belknap  and  Nora  Hayes  of  Hardin;  a brother.  Rusty  Stafne  of  Wolf  Point; 
an  adopted  brother.  Matt  Foolish  Bear  of  Newtown,  N.D.;  sisters  Marie 
Esparza  and  3oy  Martin  of  Wolf  Point  and  Lavina  Loves  Him  of  San  lose, 
Calif.;  and  eight  grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband.  Buddy;  and  an  infant  son, 
Billy. 

March  15,  2003 

Dulie  Cecile  'Tootsie'  Rider 

EAST  GLACIER  PARK  - Dulia  Cecile  "Tootsie"  (Night  Gun)  Rider,  67,  of 
East  Glacier  Park,  a homemaker,  died  Wednesday  at  a Cut  Bank  hospital  of 
natural  causes. 

Rosary  is  7 p.m.  Sunday  at  Old  Eagle  Shields  Center.  Her  funeral  is  11  a 
m.  Monday  at  Little  Flower  Parish,  with  burial  in  Rider's  Cemetery.  Day 
Funeral  Home  is  handling  arrangements . 

Survivors,  all  of  Browning,  include  her  husband,  Floyd  Rider  Sr.; 
daughters  Dolene  Mad  Plume,  Yvonne  Night  Gun,  Dustine  Croff,  Bernadette 
Little  Dog,  Memory  Boy  Chief,  Floy  Crawford,  Deroma  Rider,  Myra  Makes  Cold 
Weather,  Floygina  Rider,  Florinda  Gaither,  Patricia  Little  Young  Man  and 
Terri  Lynn  Little  Young  Man;  sons  Floyd  Rider  Dr.,  Lorenzo  Rider  Sr., 
Thomas  Big  Springs,  Dames  Rider  Sr.,  and  Myron  Rider  Sr.;  sisters  Patsy 
King,  Rose  LaMere  and  Nancy  Two  Teeth  LaMere;  brothers  Doe  LaMere  and 
Chuck  Two  Teeth;  43  grandchildren  and  22  great-grandchildren . 

Copyright  c.  2003  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

March  14,  2003 

Doseph  Damieson 

IN  LOVING  MEMORY  OF  DOSEPH  (DOEY)  DAMIESON  II 
March  20,  1973  - March  7,  2003 

Doey  was  29  years  old.  He  was  a loving  father,  brother,  uncle  and  friend 
Doey  is  predeceased  by  parents  Doseph  and  Dessie  Damieson,  brother 
Stuart  Damieson,  sisters,  Lena  Damieson  and  Sylvia  Damieson  and  niece 
Sondra  Mandamin. 

Doey  is  survived  by  children  Doseph  Damieson  III,  Darron  Damieson  and 
Montana  Damieson.  His  grandmother,  Olive  Cameron,  sister,  Ida  Damieson- 
Kejick  (Henry)  and  Charles  King,  brother-in-law  Vincent  Fisher,  nieces 
and  nephews,  Fitz  Damieson  (Dakota),  Dessica  Damieson,  Sonny  Damieson, 
colin  Damieson,  Canaan  Kejick,  Shawna  Damieson  (Zinnia),  Dade  Damieson, 
Chloe  Damieson,  Storm  Damieson,  Lena  Damieson,  Vincent  Damieson,  Dayna 


Jamieson,  connon  Jamieson,  Carl  Jamieson  Jr.,  Taylor  Muckle,  Raymond 
Jamieson,  aunts  and  uncles  Gilbert  Hunter,  Margaret  Hunter,  Danny  Hunter, 
Angela  Cameron,  Rose  Diaz-Lopez  (Maurice),  Gloria  Paishk  (Gus),  Adolphus 
Cameron  and  many  cousins. 

Joey  will  be  sadly  missed  by  family  and  friends. 

A Wake  will  be  held  at  Wabaseemoong  Community  Hall  starting  March  11, 
2003.  A Traditional  Service  will  be  held  at  Wabaseemoong  Community  Hall  on 
March  12,  2003.  Interment  to  follow  at  Wabaseemoong  Burial  Grounds. 

Brown  Funeral  Home  & Cremation  Centre  entrusted  with  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2003  Kenora  Daily  Miner  and  News. 

March  13,  2003 

Bernard  Rabbit  (Anatokoomii) 

March  18,  1930  - March  7,  2003 

It  is  with  sadness  that  we  announce  the  passing  of  our  dear  Dad  and 
grandfather.  Dad  passed  away  March  7,  2003  at  the  Kainai  Continuing  Care 
Centre,  leaving  behind  to  mourn,  children:  Nick,  John  (Diane),  Dale 
(Margaret),  Beverly  (Douglas)  and  Joan  (Clayton);  sisters:  Myrna  (Gus) 

Chief  Moon  and  Sandra  Black  Water;  28  grandchildren;  37  great-grand- 
children; as  well  as  nieces  and  nephews  along  with  their  families  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

Bernard  was  predeceased  by:  his  wife  - Minnie;  daughters  - Mary  Rabbit 
and  Josephine  King;  parents  - Martina  Big  Snake  and  Bob  Rabbit;  brothers  - 
Joe  Rabbit,  Bill  Rabbit;  sisters  - Irene  Weasel  Head,  Emma  Rabbit;  Uncle  - 
Nelson  Rabbit;  grandchildren  - Bernie  Rabbit,  Gina  Good  Dagger,  Clayton 
Myles  Many  Guns  Jr,  Delbert  Good  Rider,  Johnny  Good  Rider,  Owen  Good  Rider, 
Emil  King;  nephew  - James  Rabbit;  niece  - Jodi  Day  Chief,  and  other 
relatives  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Bernard  was  born  and  raised  on  the  Blood  Reserve.  He  received  his 
education  at  the  St.  Mary's  Residential  School.  Thereafter,  Dad  met  and 
married  Mom  (Minnie  King) . Together  they  made  a home  for  us  in  the 
community  of  Standoff.  Dad  always  strived  to  provide  for  the  family. 

Working  alongside  his  father-in-law  raising  horses  at  the  coal  mines  near 
Magrath  or  leaving  home  to  work  the  fields  in  Vauxhall,  did  little  to  slow 
him  down.  Dad  was  a man  of  his  word,  often  conjuring  ways  to  meet  the 
demands  of  life.  No  job  was  too  big  or  too  small.  Dad  even  participated  in 
law  enforcement  programs  as  a Special  Constable  for  three  years.  He  was  a 
rancher,  trapper,  hunter  and  fisherman  all  his  life. 

Dad  also  believed  strongly  in  the  traditional  aspect  of  our  culture  as 
he  was  a member  of  the  Magpie  Society  and  a helper  for  the  Horn  Society. 

He  instilled  in  each  of  us  a desire  to  work  hard,  always  have  a sense  of 
humor,  and  maintain  close  ties  with  family  and  friends.  Dad  established 
many  friendships  throughout  his  journey  and  those  he  touched  with  kindness 
will  miss  him  dearly. 

The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  March  13th  in  St.  Catherine's 
Catholic  Church,  Standoff,  AB  from  7:00  - 11:00  p.m.  continuing  all  night 
at  the  residence  of  Dale  Rabbit.  The  Funeral  Mass  will  be  held  in  St. 
Catherine's  Catholic  Church,  Standoff,  AB  on  Friday,  March  14th,  at  11:00 
a.m.  with  Father  Lezek  Kwiatkowski  Celebrant. 

March  17,  2003 

Harvey  Leon  Iron  Shirt 

HARVEY  LEON  IRON  SHIRT,  of  the  Piikani  Nation,  passed  away  at  Pincher 
Creek,  Alberta  on  March  14,  2003  at  the  age  of  29  years. 

Funeral  arrangements  will  be  announced  when  completed. 

Copyright  c.  2000  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 
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Oldest  Blackfeet  Indian  celebrates  101st  birthday 

A lot  to  celebrate 

Virginia  de  Leon 

Staff  writer 

March  15,  2003 

Love  and  prayers  sustained  her  for  many  years  - through  two  world  wars, 
the  Depression,  the  loneliness  of  widowhood. 

Agnes  Bird  Keller  - the  oldest  living  member  of  the  Blackfeet  Nation  - 
turned  101  years  old  this  year. 

Although  her  birthday  was  Han.  25,  she  celebrated  again  Friday  when  her 
family  and  members  of  several  tribes  threw  her  another  party  at  the 
Northern  Quest  Casino. 

Dozens  of  people  came  to  honor  the  tribal  elder,  who  has  lived  in 
Spokane  for  the  past  18  years. 

They  showered  her  with  hugs  and  kisses  and  lauded  her  with  praise  for  a 
lifetime  of  hard  work. 

"She  is  a very  dignified  lady,"  said  Earl  Barlow,  Keller's  nephew  and 
the  master  of  ceremonies  during  the  program.  "One  of  the  reasons  that 
Indians  survived  was  because  of  the  women  - women  like  my  aunt  who  held 
the  society  together.  She's  been  such  a good  example  to  all  the  young 
people. " 

Keller  was  the  ninth  of  10  children  born  to  Dohn  Bird  of  Kansas  City, 

Mo.,  and  Mattie  Medicine  Wolf  Woman  of  Browning,  Mont.  She  lived  in  a 
small  log  house  with  her  family  near  Choteau,  Mont.  When  Keller  was  about 
5,  they  moved  to  Cut  Bank,  Mont. 

Her  mother,  who  died  in  1934,  was  a proud  woman  who  spoke  only  the 
Algonquian  dialect  of  the  Blackfeet  Nation.  She  survived  the  smallpox 
epidemic  in  1869  that  killed  two-thirds  of  the  tribe.  She  also  lived  long 
enough  to  see  the  territory  of  the  Blackfeet  Nation,  which  once  covered 
northern  and  much  of  western  Montana,  diminish  to  a small  reservation. 

Because  of  U.S.  government  policies,  Keller  and  other  Indian  children 
were  forced  to  attend  boarding  schools  in  other  parts  of  the  country. 

Keller  had  to  leave  her  family  for  Genoa,  Neb.,  and  Chemawa,  Ore.,  where 
she  learned  how  to  read  and  write  in  English. 

Despite  the  hardship  that  the  Blackfeet  endured,  Keller  never  complained 
about  her  life,  said  her  oldest  daughter,  Fran  DeArmond  of  Prescott,  Ariz. 

"She  told  us,  'It  is  always  that  way  with  a conquered  people,'  " 

DeArmond,  75,  said.  "My  mother  has  always  been  optimistic  despite  all  the 
changes  she  has  lived  through." 

She  met  her  husband,  David  Keller,  during  a carnival  in  Browning,  Mont. 

He  kept  buying  her  tickets  for  the  merry-go-round . The  couple  married  on 
Oct.  1,  1923. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  Homestead  Act,  the  couple  moved  to  a farm  north 
of  Havre,  Mont.,  where  they  made  a living  raising  chickens,  ducks,  turkeys, 
hogs  and  cattle.  Keller  gave  birth  there  to  their  seven  children. 

Now  in  their  60s  and  70s,  the  six  surviving  children  remember  how  their 
mother  treated  illnesses  with  herbs  and  poultices,  the  way  she  sang  and 
played  the  violin,  and  how  she  caught  trout  for  supper  from  the  creek  that 
flowed  through  the  ranch. 

In  1945,  after  the  family  bought  a house  in  Cut  Bank,  Keller  worked  at 
the  creamery  in  town.  She  also  baked  pies  and  washed  dishes  for  a cafe. 

When  her  husband  died  in  1963,  Keller  got  a job  as  a maid  at  the  Cut 
Bank  Hotel.  She  later  cooked  at  a restaurant  downtown  and  became  a foster 
mother  to  more  than  70  children. 

At  101,  Keller  looks  almost  as  young  as  her  daughters  with  her  coiffed 
white  hair  and  kind  smile  that  she  flashed  for  everyone  at  her  party. 

"My  mother  was  always  younger  than  her  age,"  said  her  daughter,  72-year- 
old  Evelyn  Ostlie  of  Spokane. 


Keller  has  34  grandchildren,  about  60  great-grandchildren  and  a dozen 
great-great  grandchildren. 

Her  secret  to  a long,  fulfilling  life?  Love  from  her  children,  prayer 
and  a good  doctor. 

Virginia  de  Leon  can  be  reached  at  (509)  459-5312 
or  by  e-mail  at  virginiad@spokesman.com. 

--  Spokane,  Wash.,  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho  and  the  Inland  Northwest 
Copyright  c.  2003,  The  Spokesman-Review. 
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Better  water  on  the  way  for  Fort  Peck  residents 
By  DENNIFER  PEREZ 
Tribune  Hi-Line  Bureau 
March  13,  2003 

HAVRE  - Construction  of  a 3,000-mile  regional  water  system  pipeline  that 
will  serve  the  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservation  and  four  northeastern  Montana 
counties  is  expected  to  begin  this  summer. 

The  federal  government  is  expected  to  provide  an  additional  $7.5  million 
in  Duly  to  begin  construction.  The  $198  million  water  system  will  bring 
quality  drinking  water  to  roughly  25,000  people  on  the  reservation  and  in 
Roosevelt,  Daniels,  Sheridan  and  Valley  counties. 

The  10-year-project  is  a joint  venture  by  the  Fort  Peck  Assiniboine  and 
Sioux  Rural  Water  Supply  System  and  Dry  Prairie  Rural  Water  District.  The 
system  would  carry  water  from  Fort  Peck  Lake. 

A phone  call  late  last  week  from  Rep.  Denny  Rehberg,  R-Mont.,  to  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  Director  Mitch  Daniel  led  to  the  report's 
approval  Monday,  according  to  a Rehberg  news  release. 

"The  timing  is  great,"  said  Rick  Duncan,  the  regional  water  project 
coordinator  with  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  Conservation. 

Without  Rehberg's  help,  the  report  could've  been  stuck  in  the  Office  of 
Management  and  Budget  - delaying  construction  even  longer,  he  said 
Wednesday. 

About  $3.4  million  will  help  build  the  pipeline  from  Poplar  to  the  Big 
Muddy  River  in  the  Fort  Peck  water  project  while  $2.3  million  will  start 
construction  of  the  pipeline  from  Culbertson  to  Medicine  Lake  in  the  Dry 
Prairie  district,  according  to  the  Rehberg  release. 

Half  of  the  $15  million  request  from  Congress  was  approved  in  the 
Omnibus  Spending  Bill  last  month.  Construction  was  held  up  nearly  a year 
awaiting  the  approval. 

After  the  final  engineering  report  was  filed  in  May,  regional  water 
officials  finished  the  environmental  assessment,  which  found  there  was  no 
significant  impact  to  the  area,  Duncan  said. 

Officials  have  been  waiting  since  October  for  their  final  engineering 
report  to  be  approved,  he  said 

"The  tribes  thank  Congressman  Rehberg  for  his  help,"  said  Tom  Escarcega, 
manager  of  the  reservation  water  system,  adding  that  officials  will  thank 
him  personally  during  the  upcoming  trip  to  the  nation's  capital. 

Now,  the  White  House  must  approve  it  again  before  it's  turned  over  to 
Congress  for  final  approval.  At  least  90  days  later  the  money  is  released, 
Duncan  said. 

Tribal  officials  hoped  to  begin  construction  this  spring  but  intake  work 
won't  start  until  summer,  he  said. 

Four  pumps  and  a 42-inch  pipeline  will  be  installed  this  summer  into  the 
Missouri  River  complete  with  screens  to  prevent  to  filter  debris  and 
protect  endangered  species,  Escarsaga  said. 


The  water  treatment  plant  will  be  built  in  a site  about  five  miles  west 
of  Wolf  Point  on  Highway  13  in  phase  two  before  the  pipeline  is  laid. 

Cultural  and  hazardous  materials  surveys  and  land  appraisals  will  be 
conducted,  he  said. 

Officials  will  evaluate  the  engineering  studies  of  the  water-treatment 
project  March  31  to  April  4 in  Billings,  Duncan  said. 

Construction  plans  to  build  the  nonreservation  portion  of  the  pipeline 
are  under  review  by  the  Department  of  Environmental  Quality,  Duncan  said. 
Copyright  c.  2003  Great  Falls  Tribune.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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HACN  plans  15-20  percent  layoffs 
By: Betty  Smith  March  12,  2003 

Tribal  Council  also  overrides  chief's  veto  on  road  funds. 

Between  15  and  20  percent  of  the  400  employees  of  the  Housing  Authority 
of  the  Cherokee  Nation  could  face  layoffs  soon. 

The  Cherokee  Nation  Tribal  Council  heard  that  news  Monday  evening. 
Councilors  also  voted  to  override  a veto  by  Principal  Chief  Chad  Smith 
regarding  allocation  of  tribal  tag  revenue  for  roads  and  law  enforcement. 
Rumors  about  problems  with  HACN  had  been  circulating  among  tribal  members 
for  some  time.  "As  you  all  are  aware,  we  are  reducing  some  costs  at  the 
Housing  Authority,"  David  Southerland,  acting  executive  director,  told 
councilors . 

He  said  HACN  had  been  operating  under  numerous  grants  and  programs  over 
the  past  few  years.  The  expanded  operations  included  the  opening  of  seven 
area  offices.  Now,  the  additional  funds  have  run  out,  and  HACN  is  back  to 
its  traditional  operating  funds. 

"We  have  reached  a point  at  which  we  have  to  control  the  costs," 
Southerland  said.  He  is  meeting  with  the  area  offices  and  determining  what 
staffing  levels  they  need,  and  identifying  areas  for  reduction. 

"We  will  ask  the  board  later  this  week  to  approve  a severance  package," 
he  said,  adding  that  employees  would  be  asked  to  take  voluntary  layoffs. 
HACN  will  try  to  place  laid-off  employees  in  other  positions  with  the 
Cherokee  Nation  when  possible.  Southerland  said  it  costs  $4  million  to 
operate  the  area  offices.  Councilor  Nick  Lay  asked  for  a list  of  the 
layoffs,  and  Councilor  Chuck  Hoskin  asked  for  a target  number  of  layoffs. 

"I  don't  have  a number  at  this  moment.  I'll  have  an  idea  earlier  next 
week,"  Southerland  said.  He  said  if  there  are  no  layoffs,  there  will  be  no 
money  to  build  or  rehabilitate  homes.  Councilor  Stephanie  Shepherd  asked 
whether  HACN  had  look  at  all  other  possible  cost-cutting  methods.  "There's 
not  an  awful  lot  to  cut  back  rather  than  salaries,  unless  you  cut  service, 
Southerland  said.  Councilor  David  Thornton  said  he'd  heard  "on  the 
grapevine"  that  15  to  20  percent  of  the  workers  may  be  cut.  "I  think  that 
would  be  in  the  neighborhood,"  Southerland  said. 

"David,  I don't  understand  how  we  got  like  this,"  Councilor  Barbara 
Starr-Scott  said.  "How  did  we  get  to  be  so  overlooked?" 

She  said  there  are  more  complaints  about  rehab  programs  since  HACN  took 
them  over  than  when  they  were  administered  by  the  tribe.  She  spoke  of  an 
elderly  disabled  man  living  in  a small  camper,  with  a hole  in  the  top, 
that  had  a tarp  thrown  over  it.  She  said  the  man  was  not  able  to  obtain 
emergency  assistance  from  the  Housing  Authority. 

Southerland  said  under  the  funds  he  administers,  there  is  no  such  thing 
as  emergency  assistance.  Starr-Scott  said  some  provisions  need  to  be  made 
for  emergency  help  to  elderly  and  disabled  people  and  families. 

"The  council  is  willing  to  set  aside  some  dollars,  but  we  need  to  have 


some  checks  on  how  those  dollars  are  spent/'  Hoskin  said. 

Councilor  John  Ketcher  said  he  had  questioned  the  wisdom  of  establishing 
the  seven  area  offices.  "I  remember  asking  the  question  of  how  much  will 
it  cost  to  do  that/'  he  said.  He  was  told,  "No  problem." 

Ketcher  thinks  improving  service  to  outlying  communities  could  have  been 
accomplished  more  efficiently  by  sending  employees  from  the  central  office 
to  those  communities  to  meet  with  the  citizens. 

Councilors  made  it  clear  they  did  not  blame  Southerland,  who  has  held 
that  position  only  a short  time,  for  the  HACN  state  of  affairs. 

The  councilors  amended  the  agenda  to  override  Smith's  veto  of  the  road 
funding,  with  Ketcher,  Buel  Anglen  and  Don  Garvin  voting  against  bringing 
the  matter  to  a vote. 

Ketcher  questioned  whether  allocating  the  money  to  roads  was  wise  at 
this  time,  when  there  are  other  financial  needs. 

"We  just  had  an  example  where  we're  going  to  need  a lot  more  money,"  he 
said,  referring  to  the  HACN.  He  said  more  money  will  have  to  be  spent  to 
repay  the  Department  of  Labor  over  funds  spent  during  the  previous 
administration . 

Starr-Scott  disagreed. 

"We  passed  some  legislation  that  said  we  would  give  20  percent  for  roads, 
and  we  have  a compact  that  we  would  give  20  percent  for  roads,"  she  said. 
"If  there  is  anything  we  need  to  be  known  for,  it  is  for  keeping  our  word. 

Smith  said  the  budget  actually  included  30  percent  for  roads,  rather 
than  20  percent. 

"There  are  still  fundamental  flaws  that  we  need  to  work  out,"  he  said. 

Smith  said  the  money  needs  to  be  spent  where  it  is  most  needed,  rather 
than  divided  among  the  council  districts.  He  said  money  had  been 
transferred  from  Tulsa  to  pave  a parking  lot  in  Nowata,  and  wanted  to 
discuss  the  situation  and  implement  it  in  the  next  budget  year. 

Starr-Scott  said  the  tribe  had  made  a promise  to  the  government,  and 
needed  to  keep  it. 

"We  don't  want  to  do  what  they  did  to  us,"  she  said. 

Ketcher  was  the  only  one  voting  against  the  veto  override. 

"A  big  nay,"  he  said. 

When  Starr-Scott ' s turn  came,  she  said,  "A  big  yes." 

Councilors  also: 

+ Voted  to  establish  a scholarship  in  memory  of  Councilor  Harold  "Diggs" 
Phillips,  who  died  in  November.  The  $1,000  scholarship  will  go  to  a 
student  from  Adair  County.  Phillips  was  a longtime  educator.  Members  of 
his  family  received  a plaque  in  his  honor. 

+ Learned  that  Cherokee  Nation  Enterprises  and  Cherokee  Nation 
Industries  are  prospering.  CNE  boasted  the  highest  income  in  the 
history  of  the  company,  with  revenue  up  200  percent.  CNI  continued  to 
record  increased  sales  and  profits  for  the  month,  and  is  regaining  the 
strength  it  lost  when  the  telcom  industry  plummeted. 

+ Received  an  update  on  upcoming  elections  regarding  a new  Cherokee 

Nation  constitution.  At  the  May  24  primary,  voters  will  decide  whether 
constitutional  amendments  should  require  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
approval.  During  the  Duly  general  election,  they  will  determine 
whether  to  approve  a new  constitution.  There  will  be  a series  of 
educational  meetings,  including  one  at  9:30  a.m.  April  26  in 
Tahlequah . 

+ Approved  a resolution  authorizing  the  BIA  to  update  Indian  roads. 

+ Approved  a resolution  granting  $50,000  to  the  Cherokee  Heritage  Center. 

+ Authorized  a grant  application  for  an  Inter-Tribal  Council  Network 
Challenge  Proposal. 

+ Authorized  a grant  application  for  paper  recycling. 

+ Authorized  a proposal  for  a lead  outreach  and  assessment  program. 

+ Authorized  an  oil  and  gas  lease  on  tribal  fee  property. 

+ Authorized  bidding  on  land  management  agreements  for  the  Chilocco 

Units. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Tahlequah  Daily  Press. 
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Indian  students  raising  money  to  help  create  cultural  curriculum 
Tribune  Capitol  Bureau 
March  15,  2003 

HELENA  - Students  from  at  least  two  Indian  reservation  schools  are 
raising  money  to  help  the  state  create  and  distribute  curriculum  for  the 
Indian  Education  for  All  program. 

Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  Linda  McCulloch  sought  $120,000 
over  the  next  two  years  to  create  a curriculum  council  that  would  develop 
the  curriculum  and  distribute  it  to  all  schools. 

The  1999  Legislature  had  passed  a law  requiring  all  schools  to  teach 
about  the  culture  of  Montana's  Native  American  tribes,  and  OPI  has  made  it 
part  of  the  state's  accreditation  standards,  so  curriculums  would  give 
teachers  advise  on  what  to  teach. 

But  Gov.  ludy  Martz  did  not  include  money  in  the  budget  for  the 
curriculum  development,  and  a legislative  subcommittee  also  turned  down 
the  request. 

The  senior  class  at  St.  Labre  High  School  in  Ashland  read  about  the 
state's  failure  to  fund  the  program  and  led  a walkathon  and  penny  drive  to 
help. 

On  Friday,  the  seniors  presented  Lt.  Gov.  Karl  Ohs  with  more  than  $6,000, 
including  $300  in  pennies  for  the  program.  Ohs  turned  the  money  over  to 
McCulloch  for  the  program,  and  both  officials  thanked  the  students. 

The  St.  Labre  student  president  emphasized  that  the  students  weren't 
trying  to  show  up  the  state,  but  just  wanted  to  contribute  to  a program 
that  they  considered  important. 

Meanwhile,  Browning  students  and  school  officials  have  raised  about  $1, 
500  so  far  for  the  same  cause  by  raffling  gift  baskets,  according  to 
Dorothy  Still  Smoking,  director  of  Blackfeet  and  Native  American  studies 
for  the  Browning  school  district. 

"The  money  is  just  a drop  in  the  bucket  compared  to  what  we  need,  but 
they  took  a stand  that  was  like  sending  a strong  message  to  the  governor 
and  Legislature  that  Indian  kids  and  communities  consider  the  Indian 
Education  for  All  program  important,"  said  OPI  Indian  education  specialist 
Lori  Falcon. 

She  said  OPI  is  holding  its  own  fund-raiser  dinner  for  the  program  and 
will  use  the  proceeds  to  support  what  it  can,  including  the  existing 
Montana  Advisory  Council  for  Indian  Education. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Great  Falls  Tribune. 
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DEADLINE:  Tuesday,  April  1,  2003 

Since  1961,  Davis-Putter  Scholarship  Fund  has  provided  25-30  need-based 
grants  (up  to  $6,000)  to  student  activists  who  are  able  to  do  academic 
work  at  the  college  level  (undergraduate  and  gradate)  and  are  involved 
in  building  the  movement  for  social  and  economic  justice.  Applications 
available  for  student  activists  who  are  building  the  progressive  movement 
and  will  be  enrolled  in  school  during  the  2003-04  academic  year.  Grants 
are  for  one  year  although  students  may  re-apply  for  subsequent  years. 


What  kind  of  activities  are  grantees  involved  in? 

Former  recipients  fought  for  civil  rights,  against  McCarthyism,  and  for 
peace  in  Vietnam.  More  recently,  grantees  have  been  active  in  the  struggle 
against  racism,  sexism,  homophobia,  and  other  forms  of  oppression; 
building  the  movement  for  economic  justice;  and  creating  peace  through 
international,  anti-imperialist  solidarity. 

DEADLINE:  Tuesday,  April  1,  2003 

APPLICATION  PROCESS: 

1.  Application.  Requests  for  applications  must  be  received  by  Friday, 

March  21,  2003  - by  sending  a self-addressed  stamped 
envelope  to  the  address  listed  below. 

2.  Transcripts 

3.  Personal  statement 

4.  Two  letters  of  recommendation 

5.  Photograph 

6.  Financial  aid  reports 

Davis-Putter  Scholarship  Fund 
Post  Office  Box  7307 
New  York,  NY  10116-7307 

QUESTIONS?  Direct  to  <mailto:davisputter@hotmail.com> 
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Lumbee  should  be  allowed  to  make  case 
that  they  are  valid  Native  American  group 
By  Asheville  Citizen-Times 
March  11,  2003  11:44  p.m. 

The  Lumbee  of  eastern  North  Carolina  should  have  the  same  rights  as  any 
group  to  show  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  that  they  are  a valid  Native 
American  group,  no  more  and  no  less. 

More  than  50,000  people,  most  of  them  living  in  or  near  Roberson  County, 
consider  themselves  Lumbee,  which  would  make  them  the  largest  group  of 
Native  Americans  east  of  the  Mississippi.  By  comparison,  the  Eastern  Band 
of  the  Cherokee  number  12,500. 

Last  month,  U.S.  Sen.  Elizabeth  Dole,  R-N.C.,  and  U.S.  Rep.  Mike 
McIntyre,  D-Roberson  County,  introduced  bills  to  give  the  Lumbee  full 
federal  recognition  as  a tribe.  This  would  entitle  them  to  federal  funds 
for  such  purposes  as  economic  development,  health  care  and  education.  It 
would  not  give  them  a reservation,  which  entails  a separate  process  to  put 
land  in  trust. 

"This  is  not  something  new  that's  happening  with  us,"  said  Lumbee  Chief 
Milton  R.  Hunt.  "We  started  our  recognition  efforts  in  1888."  The  Lumbee 
already  are  recognized  by  North  Carolina. 

An  obvious  question  is  whether  the  Lumbee  are  seeking  to  open  a gambling 
casino.  Gambling  can  be  an  enormous  money-maker  for  Native  Americans,  as 
illustrated  by  the  success  of  the  Harrah's  casino  in  Cherokee. 

Profits  have  financed  a number  of  tribal  facilities  and  provide  annual 
payouts  of  about  $7,000  to  each  tribal  member. 

Lumbee  leaders  insist  they  are  not  considering  a casino.  "Recognition  is 
a bandwagon  that  other  tribes  may  be  jumping  on  because  they're  interested 
in  a casino,"  said  Alex  Baker,  the  Lumbees'  public  information  officer, 
"but  it  should  not  be  an  issue  with  us." 


It's  hard  to  believe  gambling  would  not  become  an  issue  in  the  future. 

An  ideal  casino  site  would  be  along  1-95,  the  primary  highway  between 
Florida  and  the  Northeast,  which  crosses  Roberson  County.  But  that  would 
depend  upon  the  Lumbee  obtaining  a reservation,  which  means  they  would 
have  to  find  the  money  to  purchase  the  land  and  then  get  the  federal 
government  to  place  it  in  trust  for  the  tribe. 

The  problem  with  the  Dole  and  McIntyre  bills  is  that  they  circumvent  the 
normal  procedure  under  which  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  certifies  a 
tribe  for  recognition.  Under  this  procedure,  a group  must  demonstrate  that 
it  has  been  a functioning  Native  American  entity  in  historic  times  and  has 
been  so  identified  since  1900. 

Granted,  that  is  a bit  of  a Catch-22,  in  that  the  same  federal 
government  that  did  everything  in  its  power  for  years  to  keep  Native 
American  societies  from  functioning  now  says  they  must  demonstrate  that 
they  functioned  in  order  to  be  recognized.  Still,  many  other  groups  have 
managed  to  obtain  recognition  in  this  way. 

The  dilemma  for  the  Lumbee  is  that  they  have  been  left  with  no  options 
aside  from  federal  legislation.  An  act  of  Congress  in  1956  recognized  the 
Lumbee  but  denied  them  tribal  access  to  federal  programs,  though  some 
individuals  may  obtain  housing  assistance,  and  locked  them  out  of  the  BIA 
process  for  full  recognition. 

It  is  problematic  whether  the  Lumbee  could  achieve  full  recognition. 
Their  origins  are  shrouded  and  many  question  whether  they  really  are 
Native  Americans.  Their  roots  have  been  traced  variously  to  the  Hatteras 
Indians,  Eastern  Sioux  groups  such  as  the  Cheraw,  the  survivors  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh's  "Lost  Colony"  of  1587,  Scots-Irish  settlers  and  African- 
Americans  . 

"The  Lumbees  . . . consider  themselves  to  be  Indian  . . . but  they  are  not 
considered  to  be  so  by  some  of  the  people  who  live  around  them,"  Charles 
Hudson  wrote  in  his  book  The  Southeastern  Indians.  "They  speak  no  language 
other  than  English,  and  they  retain  nothing  of  an  aboriginal  culture,  and 
they  have  not  done  so  in  historic  times. 

"More  importantly,  it  is  difficult  to  connect  them  clearly  with 
indubitable  Indian  cultures  in  the  historic  past,  though  genetically  they 
obviously  have  a strong  Indian  inheritance." 

Still,  the  Lumbee  should  be  allowed  to  make  their  case.  Instead  of 
short-circuiting  the  BIA  process.  Sen.  Dole  and  Rep.  McIntyre  should 
sponsor  legislation  lifting  the  ban  on  Lumbee  participation  in  that 
process . 

Copyright  c.  2003  ASHEVILLE  CITIZEN-TIMES. 
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Tribal  members  from  Montana  learn  from  Utes 
March  11,  2003 
By  Brian  Newsome 
Herald  Staff  Writer 

IGNACIO  - Eighty  percent  of  the  tribal  members  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Reservation,  in  Montana  are  unemployed.  Though  it's  surrounded  by  energy 
development,  the  tribe  has  no  economic  base. 

Meanwhile,  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe  is  La  Plata  County's  largest 
employer,  and  its  accomplishments  in  energy  development  have  ranked  it 
among  the  nation's  wealthiest  tribes. 

Now,  members  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Nation  are  turning  to  the  Southern 
Utes  for  guidance. 

"I'm  just  amazed  at  the  level  of  involvement  in  investment  and 


development  of  (the  Southern  Ute  tribe's)  own  resources,  and  almost  having 
complete  control,"  said  Alonzo  Spang,  a Northern  Cheyenne  elder.  Spang  was 
the  first  Cheyenne  Indian  to  receive  a doctorate  degree,  and  he's  a 
professor  at  a tribal  college.  "It  became  quite  clear  that  we  have  a lot 
of  work  to  do. " 

Spang  and  other  Northern  Cheyenne  tribal  members  met  with  officials  from 
the  Southern  Ute  tribe's  Energy  Department,  and  they  toured  the  tribe's 
gas  facilities  Monday.  They  made  the  trip  to  learn  more  about  the  tribe's 
success  and  what  it  has  done  to  achieve  it. 

"I  think  we  were  able  to  give  them  an  overview  of  how  the  Southern  Ute 
tribe  has  been  able  to  accomplish  its  goals,"  said  Derry  Bruner,  director 
of  the  Southern  Ute  tribe's  Energy  Department. 

Spang  said,  "It  would  be  kind  of  an  understatement  to  say  (the  Energy 
Department's  presentation)  was  a real  awakening  to  the  realities  of  coal- 
-bed  methane  development." 

Like  the  Four  Corners,  Montana  is  rich  in  coal-bed  methane.  The  nation's 
largest  coal  mine  sits  just  12  miles  from  the  border  of  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  reservation.  But  in  contrast  to  the  Southern  Ute  tribe,  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  tribe  has  not  allowed  any  energy  production  on  its 
reservation . 

Northern  Cheyenne  member  Gail  Small  is  executive  director  and  founder  of 
Native  Action,  a nonprofit  group  that  represents  Indian  Tribes  in  Montana 
on  various  issues.  She  said  her  tribe  has  held  an  "island  view"  toward 
energy  development.  Members  turn  to  the  reservation  for  sanctuary  from  the 
outside  world. 

The  Southern  Ute  tribe.  Small  said,  provides  a good  example  of  using  a 
tribe's  resources  to  benefit  its  members  and  take  control  of  its 
environment . 

"The  (Southern  Ute)  tribe  did  not  permit  itself  to  become  the  victim  of 
an  energy  boom,"  she  said.  They  "took  control  of  what's  happening  around 
them. " 

Small  believes  the  stability  in  the  Southern  Ute  tribe's  government  - 
former  Tribal  Chairman  Leonard  C.  Burch  led  the  tribe  for  three  decades  - 
and  the  tribe's  willingness  to  hire  non-Indian  gas  experts  are  two 
important  aspects  of  its  success.  She  said  both  stability  and  a reliance 
on  non-Indian  professionals  would  be  hard  to  find  on  other  reservations. 

"This  (tribe)  is  very  much  the  exception,"  she  said. 

The  Northern  Cheyenne  tribe  also  faces  technical  obstacles.  The  tribe 
relies  solely  on  wells  for  its  water  supply.  Coal-bed  methane  development, 
which  requires  water  in  its  production  process,  could  threaten  the  tribe's 
drinking  water.  Small  said. 

Spang  said  that  because  the  Northern  Cheyenne  tribe  has  little  money,  it 
would  be  hard  to  hire  the  experts  necessary  to  get  energy  production  off 
the  ground. 

About  6,000  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  tribe's  7,500  members  live  on  the 
reservation . 

The  trip  was  facilitated  by  Sage  Remington,  spokesman  for  Southern  Ute 
Grassroots  Organization. 

Reach  Staff  Writer  Brian  Newsome  at  brian@durangoherald.com. 
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On  accounting,  Norton  find  her  magic  date 
WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  12,  2003 

I will  not  accept  that  this  is  a job  too  big  for  us  to  accomplish.  It  may 
take  time,  but  the  historical  accounting  must  be  completed.  - Secretary  of 


Interior  Gale  Norton,  Duly  10,  2001. 

Taking  the  stand  in  her  own  trial  more  than  a year  ago.  Secretary  of 
Interior  Gale  Norton  seemed  genuinely  flabbergasted  that  she  was  facing 
contempt  charges  for  her  failure  to  fix  the  broken  Indian  trust. 

When  asked  to  explain  why  she  affirmed  a llth-hour  Clinton 
administration  decision  to  conduct  a statistical  sampling  of  funds  held  in 
trust  for  more  than  500,000  American  Indians,  she  didn't  see  much  of  a 
problem.  Signing  the  memo  wasn't  about  limiting  her  fiduciary  duties  but 
rather  an  attempt  to  "kick  people  into  gear,"  she  told  U.S.  District  Dudge 
Royce  Lamberth. 

"I  wanted  to  reject  the  idea  that  we  only  had  to  do  things  back  to  1994, 
" she  testified. 

In  making  that  statement,  Norton  sought  to  draw  a distinction  from  the 
Clinton  administration,  which  sought  to  restrict  an  accounting  to  that 
magic  date.  She  was  well  aware  of  a unanimous  D.C.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  opinion  that  obliterated  such  a position. 

"The  Court  of  Appeals  clearly  threw  that  out,"  Norton  recounted. 

Norton  backed  up  her  promise  to  provide  the  "long  overdue"  accounting  by 
withdrawing  another  set  of  Clinton-imposed  limits.  The  magic  date 
contained  in  those  court  filings  was  1951. 

The  Office  of  Historical  Trust  Accounting  (OHTA)  would  look  as  far  back 
as  1938,  Norton's  attorneys  claimed  at  the  time.  Five  months  later,  in 
Duly  2002,  the  office  estimated  it  would  cost  $2.4  billion  over  10  years 
to  do  just  that. 

But  in  Danuary,  Norton  found  herself  retreating.  Scaling  back  the 
accounting  dramatically  in  response  to  complaints  by  members  of  Congress, 
she  devised  a slew  of  limits  that  drove  down  the  cost  and  time  estimate  to 
$335  million  over  five  years.  She  also  brought  statistical  sampling  back 
into  the  picture. 

And  she  filed  new  court  papers  that  settled  on  a magic  date  for  the 
accounting:  October  1,  1984. 

Why?  Because  the  Individual  Indian  Money  (IIM)  trust  beneficiaries, 
according  to  the  government,  filed  their  lawsuit  too  late. 

"There  can  be  no  dispute  that  plaintiffs  - and  the  rest  of  the  class  - 
knew  or  should  have  known  of  their  claims  long  before  October  1,  1984," 
Norton's  attorneys  wrote  in  a motion  for  summary  judgment. 

The  new  date  is  convenient  for  a couple  of  reasons.  Prior  to  1985,  the 
trust  fund  was  handled  almost  exclusively  on  paper.  Interior  calls  this 
the  "Paper  Records  Era"  and  admits  it  is  a challenge  to  handle  - due  to 
lost,  destroyed  or  otherwise  missing  documents. 

More  importantly,  the  date  matches  nicely  with  a controversial  provision 
of  a spending  bill  that  was  the  subject  of  heavy  debate  last  summer.  The 
House  Interior  Appropriations  subcommittee  added  language  to  restrict  the 
accounting  from  1985  to  2000. 

Interior  calls  this  period  the  "Electronic  Records  Era." 

The  provision  was  struck  from  the  House  bill  by  an  overwhelming  margin. 
"And  yet  they  (Interior)  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,"  said  Keith  Harper,  a 
Native  American  Rights  Fund  (NARF)  attorney,  sarcastically. 

"We  stunned  even  the  press,"  recalled  Rep.  Dale  Kildee  (D-Mich.),  co- 
chair of  the  Congressional  Native  American  Caucus.  "We  certainly  stunned 
the  chairman  and  ranking  member  of  the  subcommittee  when  that  vote  came 
out . " 

Lamberth  will  be  considering  Norton's  new  motion  as  he  advances  the  case 
In  May,  he  will  hold  a trial  to  address  the  historical  accounting  and  a 
reform  plan  the  Bush  administration  submitted  in  early  Danuary. 

Meanwhile,  efforts  continue  in  Congress  that  stand  to  affect  the  dispute 
The  Interior  subcommittee,  whose  members  have  grown  impatient  with  the 
spiraling  cost  of  trust  reform,  today  holds  a hearing  on  the  Interior's 
new  budget,  which  requests  a total  of  $130  million  to  account  for  tribal 
and  IIM  trust  funds.  Deputy  Secretary  D.  Steven  Griles  is  the  sole  invited 
witness . 

Sen.  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell  (R-Colo.),  chairman  of  the  Senate  Indian 
Affairs  Committee,  plans  to  introduce  a bill  to  settle  the  historical 
accounting  claims  of  willing  IIM  beneficiaries.  Paul  Moorehead,  Campbell's 
chief  aide,  said  the  committee  has  a "responsibility"  to  offer 


alternatives . 
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Editorial:  Score  one  for  the  Indians 

Wednesday,  March  12,  2003  - Indians  won  a half  a loaf  in  the  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  last  week,  but  the  half  they  got  was  important. 

Legal  scholars  feared  that  a pair  of  recent  cases  would  give  the  high 
court  a way  to  further  erode  the  federal  government's  obligation  to 
correctly  manage  property  that  it  holds  in  trust  for  Indians.  Instead,  the 
court  specifically  reaffirmed  the  government's  trust  obligation  in  one 
case  the  Indians  won. 

Even  in  the  case  the  Indians  lost,  the  decision  went  against  them  not 
because  of  the  crucial  issue  of  Uncle  Sam's  trust  obligation,  but  because 
of  a narrow  question  about  the  wording  in  an  old  federal  law. 

The  rulings  don't  directly  affect  the  biggest  ongoing  courtroom  feud 
between  Indians  and  the  U.S.  government:  Uncle  Sam's  mismanagement  of  300, 
000  Indian  trust  accounts.  The  lawsuit  was  filed  in  1996  by  the  Boulder- 
based  Native  American  Rights  Fund  and  former  Denver  lawyer  Dennis  Gingold, 
on  behalf  of  all  Indians  for  whom  the  government  manages  assets. 

But  Indians  involved  with  the  trust-fund  case  still  might  find  reason  to 
cheer  in  one  of  the  high  court's  two  recent  rulings. 

In  the  case  the  Indians  won  last  week,  the  White  Mountain  Apache  tribe 
in  Arizona  had  sued  the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior  for  not  properly 
maintaining  Fort  Apache,  a historic  Old  West  site  vital  to  the 
economically  struggling  tribe's  tourism  business.  Congress  gave  the  tribe 
the  old  Army  post  in  I960,  but  told  the  Interior  Department  to  keep  it  "in 
trust"  for  the  Apaches.  Citing  the  government's  trust  obligations,  the 
court  said  the  Apaches'  lawsuit  against  the  Interior  Department  could 
proceed . 

The  second  ruling,  which  Indians  lost,  stemmed  from  a 1985  coal  lease. 
Then-U.S.  Interior  Secretary  Don  Flodel  met  with  a lobbyist  for  Peabody 
Coal,  which  wanted  to  mine  Navajo  coal.  Flodel  then  told  the  tribe  to 
negotiate  a lease  with  Peabody.  But  when  presented  with  the  lease  that  the 
Navajos  wanted,  Flodel  rejected  it.  The  Navajos  claimed  Flodel ' s actions 
denied  the  tribe  millions  of  dollars  and  cut  their  royalty  payments  from  a 
proposed  20  percent  of  the  coal's  value  to  12.5  percent. 

The  episode  did  serious  injustice  to  the  Navajos.  Indeed,  it's  one  of 
the  issues  Indians  mention  when  explaining  why  they  still  deeply  distrust 
the  federal  government. 

But  the  high  court  didn't  cite  the  issue  of  trust  obligations  when  it 
ruled  against  the  Navajos.  Instead,  it  pointed  to  a 1938  federal  law  that 
gives  the  secretary  of  the  interior  broad  powers  to  approve  or  disprove 
Indian  mineral  leases. 

By  not  explicitly  rejecting  the  idea  that  Uncle  Sam  has  trust 
obligations  to  Indians,  the  court  left  the  door  open  for  Indians  to  press 
other  legal  cases,  such  as  the  trust-fund  lawsuit. 

The  recent  cases  differ  from  the  larger  Indian  trust-fund  lawsuit  in  a 
key  aspect,  though.  In  the  recent  decisions,  Indians  sought  to  have  the 
government  pay  monetary  damages.  In  the  trust-fund  suit,  Indians  want 
Uncle  Sam  to  correct  past  wrongs,  under  a theory  called  equitable  relief. 

By  seeking  equitable  relief,  the  Indians  believe  they  have  a strong  case 
rooted  in  basic  legal  concepts,  not  dependent,  as  the  Navajo  case  was,  on 
vague  language  in  an  outdated  statute. 

Even  so,  the  Indians  must  feel  a little  relieved  they  didn't  do  worse 
before  a court  that  often  has  been  unfavorable  toward  Indian  rights. 


Copyright  c.  2003  The  Denver  Post  or  other  copyright  holders. 
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Court  sanctions  defendants  again  for  deliberately  submitting  a false 
affidavit  to  defraud  the  Court  and  plaintiffs  that  the  General  Accounting 
Office  conducted  historical  accountings  of  individual  Indian  trust  assets 
when  they,  in  fact,  maintained  that  they  had  never  conducted  an  accounting 
of  any  individual  Indian  trust  assets. 

* * * * 


"In  sum,  despite  the  fact  that  the  Interior  officials  in  charge  of  the 
present  litigation  possessed  a letter  from  the  General  Accounting  Office 
declaring  that  GAO  had  neither  conducted  a comprehensive  audit  of  IIM 
accounts,  nor  established  any  regular  practice  of  auditing  IIM  accounts, 
defendants  filed  an  affidavit  in  support  of  their  motion  for  partial 
summary  judgment  representing  that  the  GAO  "dealt  separately  with  IIM 
accounts"  and  that  it  had  "separate  accounting  controls  in  place  for 
ensuring  that  IIM  accounts  were  properly  processed  and  the  balances  were 
accurately  stated."  Moreover,  defendants  made  no  attempt  to  inform  the 
Court  of  the  falsity  of  the  information  contained  in  the  affidavit. 
Defendants'  attempts  to  deceive  the  Court  are  only  made  more  repugnant  by 
the  fact  that,  in  their  opposition  brief  to  plaintiffs'  motion  for 
sanctions,  defendants  attempted  to  shift  the  blame  for  their  misleading 
statements  to  plaintiffs,  claiming  that  plaintiffs  "play[]  off  the 
inherent  ambiguities  of  such  terms  as  'accounting'  and  'audit.'"  Defs.' 
Opp.  at  9.  As  dubious  assertions  go,  this  ranks  down  at  the  bottom  with 
"It  depends  on  what  the  meaning  of  the  word  'is'  is."" 

"Given  the  pattern  of  deceit  by  defendants  that  was  demonstrated  in  the 
factual  findings  made  at  the  conclusion  of  the  second  contempt  trial  in 
this  case,  the  Court  is  unwilling  to  turn  a blind  eye  to  yet  another 
demonstration  of  defendants'  misconduct  and  their  willingness  to  mislead 
the  Court  and  to  misrepresent  the  truth  whenever  it  suits  them.  As 
demonstrated  above,  the  Interior  Department  officials  in  charge  of  the 
instant  case  possessed  a letter  from  the  Office  of  the  Comptroller  General 
informing  them  that  GAO  had  neither  conducted  a final  comprehensive  audit 
of  IIM  accounts  nor  established  any  regular  practice  of  auditing  IIM 
accounts.  Therefore,  when  defendants  submitted  the  Sapienza  Affidavit  in 
support  of  their  motion  for  partial  summary  judgment,  they  were  filing  an 
affidavit  containing  material  representations  of  fact  that  defendants  knew 
to  be  false.  The  Court  is  satisfied  that  this  affidavit  was  presented  to 
the  Court  in  bad  faith,  and  it  will  therefore  impose  sanctions  against 
defendants  pursuant  to  Rule  56(g)  of  the  Federal  Rules  of  Civil  Procedure. 

"[Cjounsel  for  defendants  would  be  foolish  to  misconstrue  this  decision 
by  the  Court.  The  misconduct  by  defendants  that  is  at  issue  here  was 
egregious  and  undertaken  in  bad  faith,  and  the  Court  condemns  it. 
Accordingly,  defendants,  who  bear  the  responsibility  for  this  misconduct, 
have  been  held  accountable  herein.  But  additional  individual 


accountability  is  already  pending  for  so  many  other  actions  that  the 
commencement  of  another  round  now  for  misconduct  that  took  place  in  the 


year  2000  does  not  appear  warranted  at  this  time. 


To  view  the  latest  information  concerning  this  case,  go  to 
www . indi ant rust . com 
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Old  Person  wants  to  remain  in  trust  suit 
By  FAITH  BREMNER  Tribune  Washington  Bureau 

http: //www. greatfallstribune. com/ news/ stories/ 20030309/ local news/ 

WASHINGTON  - Lawyers  representing  the  plaintiffs  in  the  lawsuit  over 
Indian  trust  funds  are  seeking  to  remove  Blackfeet  tribal  leader  Earl  Old 
Person  from  the  case. 

Old  Person  is  not  fit  to  be  a lead  plaintiff  in  the  class-action  lawsuit 
because  he  failed  to  appear  for  a deposition  in  Washington  in  December  and 
did  not  produce  requested  documents,  the  plaintiffs'  lawyers  said  in  court 
documents  filed  in  January.  The  request  is  pending  before  Federal  District 
Court  Judge  Royce  C.  Lamberth,  who  is  hearing  the  case. 

But  in  a recent  interview.  Old  Person  - a member  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribal 
Business  Council  - and  his  personal  lawyer,  Joe  McKay,  said  the  reason  the 
plaintiffs'  lawyers  want  him  off  the  case  is  because  he  has  publicly 
criticized  some  of  their  tactics. 

Old  Person  said  he  missed  his  deposition  because  his  wife  died  last  fall 
and  because  the  tribe  has  been  in  political  turmoil.  Old  Person  said  he 
told  the  lawyers  he  is  ready  to  carry  out  his  duty  as  a lead  plaintiff  and 
wants  to  stay  on  the  team. 

"I  don't  see  any  reason  why  they  want  to  put  me  off  unless  they're 
afraid  I'll  continue  questioning  things  that  need  to  be  questioned,"  he 
said . 

The  lawsuit  alleges  the  federal  government  kept  such  sloppy  records  that 
it  lost  or  misplaced  up  to  $100  billion  in  land  royalties  that  ranchers, 
farmers,  oil  drillers  and  others  who  use  Indian-owned  land  paid  into  trust 
fund  accounts  managed  by  the  Interior  Department.  The  lawsuit  has  five 
named  plaintiffs  who  represent  the  300,000  individual  Indians  who  own 
trust  fund  accounts.  If  he  is  removed.  Old  Person  would  remain  a member  of 
the  certified  class  because  he  is  a trust  fund  account  holder. 

The  other  lead  plaintiffs  are  Elouise  Cobell,  also  a member  of  the 
Blackfeet  Tribe;  Thomas  Maulson,  a member  of  Wisconsin's  Lac  du  Flambeau 
Chippewa  Tribe;  James  Louis  LaRose,  a member  of  Nebraska's  Winnebago  Tribe, 
and  Penny  Cleghorn,  a member  of  Oklahoma's  Fort  Sill  Apache  Tribe. 

Messages  left  this  week  with  the  lead  lawyer  handling  the  case,  Dennis 
Gingold,  were  not  returned. 

Cobell  said  it's  important  that  the  lead  plaintiffs  respond  to  the 
government's  demands  for  depositions  and  documents. 

"He  wasn't  responding  to  the  requests  and  that's  a serious  issue,"  said 
Cobell,  the  most  visible  of  the  five  lead  plaintiffs.  "When  they  asked  for 
my  deposition,  I had  to  drop  everything  and  go  to  Washington,  D.C." 

Old  Person,  73,  and  his  attorney  said  they're  unhappy  that  Gingold  is 
asking  the  court  to  take  the  trust  fund  system  away  from  Interior  and 
appoint  a third-party  receiver  to  run  it.  Old  Person  said  he  wants  the 
department  to  do  the  work,  just  as  the  lawsuit  originally  demanded. 

Gingold  now  says  Interior  cannot  be  trusted  to  do  an  accounting  because 
it  has  destroyed  so  many  documents.  Instead  he  wants  Washington  lawyer 
Joseph  S.  Kieffer  III,  who  is  the  special  master-monitor  on  the  case  and 
has  expertise  in  trust  fund  law,  to  be  the  receiver. 

"(Kieffer)  is  not  an  Indian,  he  has  no  experience  with  Indian  laws  or 
tribes,"  McKay  said.  "Indian  Country  is  not  a corporation  and  the  solution 
is  not  to  handle  us  as  if  we  are  a corporation." 

Old  Person  said  he  is  also  unhappy  Gingold  asked  the  court  in  December 
2001  to  order  the  department  to  shut  down  its  computer  systems  after  a 
court-appointed  hacker  broke  in  and  set  up  phony  trust  fund  accounts. 

Many  Indian  families  didn't  have  a Christmas  that  year  because  the 
computers  were  off  and  Interior  couldn't  get  the  checks  out,  McKay  said. 

"I'm  not  saying  the  computer  system  was  perfect  but  on  the  other  hand 
there's  no  evidence  that  I'm  aware  of  that  anyone  hacked  into  it  and  stole 
money  from  any  Indian,"  McKay  said.  "They  could've  waited  a month  or  two 
longer  to  do  that.  It  wouldn't  have  hurt  as  much." 

Faith  Bremner  is  a reporter  for  Gannett  News  Service. 

Joyce  M.  Dallenbach 
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House  panel  to  talk  ANWR  DRILLING: 

Young  expects  bill  to  advance  to  Senate  again. 

The  Associated  Press 
March  12,  2003 

Fairbanks  - The  U.S.  House  Resources  Committee  will  consider  Alaska  Rep. 
Don  Young's  bill  to  allow  oil  drilling  in  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife 
Refuge. 

A hearing  was  set  for  today. 

The  committee's  new  chairman.  Rep.  Richard  Pombo,  R-Calif.,  issued  a 
brief  statement  in  advance  of  today's  hearing,  saying  protecting  "our 
environment  and  our  energy  security"  are  compatible  goals. 

Young  has  said  he  expects  the  Republican-led  House  will  approve  ANWR 
drilling  again  this  year. 

In  August  2001,  when  Young  was  Resources  chairman,  the  House  passed  a 
national  energy  bill  with  his  ANWR  drilling  legislation  attached.  The 
Senate  did  not  include  drilling  language  in  its  version  of  the  energy  bill, 
which  it  passed  while  under  Democratic  control  in  2002.  Negotiations  over 
a compromise  version  collapsed. 

Because  several  senators  have  threatened  to  filibuster  any  ANWR-opening 
legislation,  some  drilling  supporters  are  hoping  to  secure  victory  through 
a two-step  budget  process  not  subject  to  that  obstacle. 

Young,  now  Transportation  Committee  chairman,  said  last  month  that  he 
wouldn't  discuss  his  ANWR  strategy.  He  suggested,  though,  that  while 
everyone  is  watching  one  hand,  he'll  strike  with  the  other. 

Invited  to  speak  at  today's  hearing  are  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Gale 
Norton;  former  Energy  Secretary  lames  Schlesinger;  Gov.  Frank  Murkowski's 
rural  affairs  assistant,  Tara  Sweeney;  National  Wildlife  Federation  vice 
president  and  former  director  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  lamie 
Clark;  former  Alaska  Division  of  Oil  and  Gas  director  Ken  Boyd;  and 
Trustees  for  Alaska  attorney  Peter  Van  Tuyn. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 
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Nunavut  budget  raids  surplus  to  boost  health,  education,  keep  lid  on  taxes 
March  11,  2003 

IQALUIT,  Nunavut  (CP)  - Health  and  education  programs  will  get  a boost  as 
Nunavut  increases  spending  but  holds  the  line  on  taxes  in  a new  budget 
handed  down  Tuesday. 

But  to  keep  in  the  black,  the  territorial  government  must  raid  its 
dwindling  accumulated  savings  to  run  a $2. 7-million  surplus  on 


expenditures  of  $843  million. 

Finance  Minister  Kelvin  Ng  said  Nunavut's  fifth  budget  reflects  the 
difficulty  of  providing  services  to  a young  and  growing  population  widely 
dispersed  over  the  vast  area  of  the  eastern  Arctic. 

"The  next  challenge  in  our  evolution  is  to  ensure  sustainability  given 
limited  revenue  and  ever  pressing  needs/'  Ng  warned  in  his  budget  speech. 

"Our  capacity  to  meet  increasing  expenditures  is  limited  and  will 
require  strong  fiscal  discipline." 

The  increase  in  health  spending  will  help  pay  for  a new  state-of-the-art 
hospital  in  Iqaluit  and  new  health  centres  in  Cambridge  Bay  and  Rankin 
Inlet . 

There  is  also  more  money  for  outreach  drug  and  alcohol  programs  and  for 
retaining  nurses. 

Iqaluit 's  schools  will  receive  more  money,  including  funding  to  bolster 
Inuit  teaching  programs. 

An  increase  in  law  enforcement  spending  will  allow  the  government  to 
open  RCMP  detachments  in  Whale  Cove  and  Chesterfield  Inlet  --  the  last 
communities  in  Nunavut  without  a police  force. 

Ng  called  on  Ottawa  for  increased  financial  assistance  to  help  Nunavut 
build  its  infrastructure  and  develop  its  economy,  and  reiterated  the 
territorial  government's  push  for  more  control  over  its  natural  resources. 

"If  we  are  to  provide  Nunavummiat  with  a level  of  services  enjoyed  by 
other  Canadians,  we  must  have  increased  funding  from  the  federal 
government,"  he  said. 

"A  new  partnering  agreement  is  needed  to  resolve  the  problems  that  will 
be  created  by  declining  federal  funding  and  the  chronic  housing  shortage 
that  has  historically  plagued  our  communities." 

Nunavut's  population  grew  8.1  per  cent  between  1996  and  2001  --  twice 
the  rate  for  the  rest  of  Canada.  About  one-half  the  population  is  under  20. 
About  91  per  cent  of  Nunavut's  budget  comes  from  federal  transfers. 

The  budget  spends  almost  all  the  $14. 2-million  surplus  left  over  from 
last  year. 

Ng  warned  that  without  more  federal  money  the  territorial  government 
will  have  to  consider  spending  and  program  cuts  in  the  future. 

"We  hate  to  get  to  that  point,  but  the  reality  is  we  can't  keep 
operating  on  the  resources  that  we  have  now  to  meet  the  demands." 

Ng  said  Nunavut's  mineral  resources,  such  as  diamonds  and  gold,  are 
still  a long  way  from  development.  The  territory  is  also  pushing  for  a 
greater  share  of  the  offshore  turbot  and  shrimp  fisheries. 

Tuesday's  budget  is  expected  to  be  the  government's  last  before  the  next 
election  is  called. 

Copyright  c.  2003,  CANOE,  a division  of  Netgraphe  Inc. 
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Treaties  'imminent, ' says  First  Nations  leader 
March  11  2003  10:26  AM  PST 

VANCOUVER  - The  head  of  the  B.C.  Treaty  Commission,  Miles  Richardson, 
says  the  Campbell  government  has  softened  its  stand  on  major  issues  such 
as  revenue-sharing  and  compensation,  and  predicts  that  could  lead  to 
treaty  deals.  'The  Treaty  Commission  has  observed  unprecedented  commitment 
to  negotiations'  - Miles  Richardson 

Richardson  says  trust  has  been  gained,  and  there  now  appears  to  be  a 
political  shift  in  favour  of  making  treaties.  "In  the  past  few  months,  the 


Treaty  Commission  has  observed  unprecedented  commitment  to  negotiations/' 
he  says.  "Breakthroughs  are  possible/'  adds  Richardson.  "With  political 
will,  with  leadership,  I would  say  breakthroughs  are  imminent  at  several 
key  lead  tables . " 

Attorney  General  Geoff  Plant  agrees  his  government  has  become  more 
flexible,  in  an  effort  to  reach  agreements.  "Doing  so  though  clearly 
within  the  scope  of  the  principles  the  public  supported  in  the  referendum, 
but  recognizing  that  it's  time  to  see  if  we  can  make  some  real  progress  at 
the  treaty  tables,"  he  says.  Last  year,  the  B.C.  Liberals  held  a 
controversial  treaty  referendum  on  eight  principles  of  treaty  negotiations. 
All  eight  received  overwhelming  support. 

The  only  B.C.  treaty  signed  in  recent  years  - the  Nisga'a  Treaty  - came 
outside  the  current  treaty  process.  Meanwhile,  First  Nations  in 
northwestern  B.C.  say  Forests  Minister  Mike  de  long  has  agreed  to 
negotiate  their  demand  for  an  equal  voice  in  forest  policy  - and  a 50  per 
cent  share  of  revenues.  The  Northwest  Tribal  Treaty  Nations  call  it  a 
giant  step  forward  in  their  relationship  with  the  provincial  government. 
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A lack  of  accountability 
Times  Colonist 
Thursday,  March  13,  2003 

For  aboriginal  Canadians  trying  to  get  out  from  under  the  yoke  of  the 
federal  government,  reports  of  the  exorbitant  pay  being  pocketed  by  a few 
native  leaders  are  an  embarrassment . 

Seventeen  of  them  received  more  than  $100,000  in  salaries  in  the  fiscal 
year  ending  March  31,  2002.  One  chief  in  Atlantic  Canada  took  home  $371, 
000,  the  kind  of  salary  the  CEO  of  a corporation  with  more  than  $500 
million  in  revenue  would  expect. 

We  don't  know  who  they  are,  because  of  privacy  rules,  but  we  can't 
imagine  how  any  of  them  could  claim  more  than  $100,000  for  making 
political  statements,  counseling  band  members  and  lobbying  for  more 
government  money,  which  we're  told  is  what  most  of  them  do. 

Assembly  of  First  Nations  Chief  Matthew  Coon  Come  says  most  native 
leaders  make  around  $28,000,  and  that  some  chiefs  work  for  nothing.  But 
the  continuing  lack  of  accountability  for  the  way  bands  spend  taxpayers' 
money  is  simply  inviting  more  interference  in  native  affairs  such  as  is 
contained  in  the  First  Nations  Governance  Act,  now  before  Parliament. 

If  First  Nations  don't  want  to  be  bound  by  more  government  red  tape, 
they  should  open  their  books  to  other  Canadians  and  rein  in  those  chiefs 
demanding  inflated  salaries. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Times  Colonist  (Victoria). 
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Education  gap  between  aboriginals  and  non-aboriginals  closing:  2001  census 


March  11,  2003 

REGINA  (CP)  - A big  smile  shoots  across  the  face  of  auto-body  student  Tim 
Pratt  when  he  is  asked  why  he  left  home  to  enroll  at  a technical  institute 
in  Regina. 

"I  wanted  to  get  off  the  reserve/'  quips  the  frank  23-year-old  Cree  who 
was  raised  on  the  Gordon  First  Nation,  about  an  hour  and  a half  north  of 
the  city. 

"This  is  not  saying  anything  bad  about  my  people,  but  I want  to  make  it 
better  for  my  culture." 

Pratt  knows  he  has  beaten  the  odds  when  it  comes  to  being  aboriginal  and 
getting  an  education. 

He  has  seen  a lot  of  his  friends  drop  out,  even  before  they  finished 
high  school,  and  he  has  watched  some  of  them  struggle  with  living  off 
welfare. 

He  remembers  himself  falling  into  the  cycle  of  partying  his  life  away  on 
the  reserve  and  can  recall  how  hard  it  was  to  get  himself  into  a post- 
secondary school  - how  he  didn't  have  a car  and  couldn't  get  to  the 
interviews . 

But  he  says  he's  fed  up  with  First  Nations  having  that  reputation  and 
he's  working  hard  to  break  the  cycle  of  aboriginals  being  poorly  trained. 

"There  are  a lot  of  people  who  want  to  get  off  the  reserve,  but  they  are 
held  down  by  lack  of  experience  in  the  work  force  and  lack  of  education," 
Pratt  says. 

"Dust  looking  at  the  statistics,  there  is  a lot  of  stereotyping  and  I 
want  to  be  one  of  those  aboriginals  that  can  say,  'Hey,  I was  nothing  like 
that.  ' 

"In  a way,  I wanted  to  make  my  mom  and  my  father  proud  so  here  I am. 
Hopefully,  I can  get  a job  somewhere." 

Pratt  is  not  alone  in  his  struggles  as  an  aboriginal  student.  According 
to  the  latest  2001  census  figures  released  Tuesday  by  Statistics  Canada, 
aboriginals,  who  are  traditionally  under-educated  compared  to  the  rest  of 
Canada,  are  managing  to  close  the  gap. 

Among  the  working-age  aboriginal  population,  39  per  cent  had  less  than  a 
high-school  diploma  in  2001,  down  from  45  per  cent  in  1996.  Nationally,  22 
per  cent  of  Canadian  adults  hadn't  completed  high  school  in  2001,  down 
from  26.8  per  cent  five  years  earlier. 

The  proportion  of  aboriginal  workers  with  post-secondary  training 
increased  to  38  per  cent  in  2001  from  33  per  cent  in  '96.  Across  the 
country,  the  proportion  of  adult  Canadians  with  post-secondary  credentials 
in  2001  was  53.4  per  cent,  compared  to  48.8  per  cent  in  1996. 

The  gap  was  still  wide  among  university  graduates.  However,  the 
proportion  of  aboriginals  with  a trade-school  certificate  actually 
surpassed  the  proportion  of  non-aboriginals  with  a trade. 

In  2001,  16  per  cent  of  working-age  aboriginals  held  a trade  certificate, 
compared  to  13  per  cent  of  the  non-aboriginal  working  population. 

Most  often,  aboriginal  men  held  certificates  in  building  and 
construction  trades,  while  aboriginal  women  were  qualified  as  office 
administrators  and  secretaries. 

Lisa  Shipley,  a senior  education  analyst  at  Statistics  Canada,  said 
people  shouldn't  get  caught  up  in  comparing  native  education  levels  to 
those  of  the  non-aboriginal  population. 

"To  me,  it's  an  internal  perspective  that's  important,"  Shipley  said 
Tuesday. 

"It  is  the  aboriginal  population  improving  itself  relative  to  five  years 
earlier.  This  is  where  we  really  want  to  see  the  changes  happening  now." 

Observers  say  that  the  overall  numbers  are  still  low  and  that  will 
become  a huge  problem  considering  the  population  of  aboriginal  young 
people  is  the  fastest  growing  in  Canada. 

The  latest  demographic  snapshots  show  a native  birthrate  almost  twice 
that  of  the  rest  of  the  country.  The  average  age  for  aboriginal  people  - 
25  - is  about  13  years  younger  than  the  median  non-native  age  of  38. 

In  provinces  such  as  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba,  one  in  four  children  is 
aboriginal  and  it  is  those  children  who  will  need  to  fill  jobs  in  the 
future. 

"What  takes  it  from  a sad,  sorry  situation  to  a crisis  is  the 


combination  of  education  achievement  and  the  demographics/'  says  Corinne 
Mount  Pleasant-lette,  an  assistant  professor  at  Concordia  University  in 
Montreal . 

Recently,  Mount  Pleasant-lette  co-chaired  a federal  working  group  that 
looked  at  the  problem  of  under  education  among  First  Nations. 

The  15-member  aboriginal  committee  released  its  report  last  month 
containing  27  recommendations,  ranging  from  including  more  culture  in  the 
classroom  to  better  mandating  the  way  bands  spend  their  education  dollars. 

"If  you  look  to  the  biggest  pool  of  young  people  that  are  growing,  it's 
aboriginal  kids.  If  you  look  further  they  are  doing  poorly  in  education," 
Mount  Pleasant-lette  says. 

"The  Canadian  economy  and  First  Nations  economy  all  need  a labour  force 
and  without  a qualified,  educated  labour  force  then  they  won't  be  able  to 
grow. " 

Poor  education  rates  among  aboriginals  certainly  isn't  a new  concern. 

The  federal  government  has  done  studies  on  the  issue  that  date  back  to  the 
1960s. 

In  1998,  a federal  report  entitled:  Gathering  Strength  - Canada's 
Aboriginal  Action  Plan,  indicated  that  aboriginal  youth  leave  the  school 
system  "without  the  necessary  skills  for  employment." 

In  2000,  the  auditor  general  remarked  that  "success  in  providing 
education  to  Indian  students  can  be  achieved  only  if  their  needs  and 
aspirations  are  appropriately  identified  and  served  by  an  education  system 
that  is  designed  to  meet  them." 

What  frustrates  Mount  Pleasant-lette  is  the  inactivity  when  it  comes  to 
fixing  the  problem. 

"People  aren't  listening,"  she  says.  "It's  been  an  invisible  problem  in 
that  there  hasn't  been  a big  labour  shortage.  But  there  will  be. 

"First  Nations  children  are  a potential  solution  to  a very  serious 
problem,  because  the  population  is  starting  to  mushroom.  They  have  to 
become  a priority  for  this  government  and  First  Nations'  governments." 

Mount  Pleasant-lette  feels  that  a big  part  of  the  problem  lies  with  the 
way  the  older  generations  were  educated. 

Parents  and  grandparents  who  have  not  had  good  experiences  with  the 
school  system  themselves  are  not  going  to  be  quick  to  press  the  need  for 
an  education  onto  their  children. 

"All  of  the  socio-economic  factors  of  poverty,  compounded  by  the 
psychological  trauma  of  residential  schools,  compounded  by  the  lack  of 
parenting  skills,  leaves  a whole  generation  of  kids  today  who  need  to  be 
educated,"  Mount  Pleasant-lette  says. 

"We  say  'be  a good  parent  and  send  your  kid  to  school,'  and  those 
messages  are  falling  on  deaf  ears." 

Shirley  Boucher  is  a counselor  at  the  Saskatchewan  Institute  of  Applied 
Science  and  Technology  - a post-secondary  trade  school  where  nearly  20  per 
cent  of  the  students  are  aboriginal. 

As  a Metis  who  grew  up  in  rural  Manitoba,  she  can  identify  with  the 
problems  aboriginal  students  face. 

"For  a lot  of  aboriginal  people  now,  education  is  the  way  out  of  the 
cycle  of  poverty,  it's  a way  out  of  the  alcoholism,  it's  a way  out  of  all 
of  those  social  problems,"  Boucher  says. 

"We  have  a lot  of  people  who  succeed,  but  not  as  many  as  we  would  like. 
Too  often  life  gets  in  the  way." 

John  Richards,  a professor  at  Simon  Fraser  University  in  B.C.  who  writes 
extensively  on  aboriginal  issues,  says  the  situation  is  not  entirely  bad. 

"It's  an  optimistic  story  in  one  sense  that  education  among  aboriginal 
people  is  allowing  them  to  escape  poverty  just  as  it  has  everyone  else," 
Richards  says. 

"Unfortunately,  aboriginal  education  profiles  are  not  as  good  as  they 
should  be." 

Fie  says  solving  problems  doesn't  necessary  mean  throwing  money  at  them. 
It's  really  a process  of  experimenting  with  what  works. 

"I  don't  think  anyone  has  an  answer,  there  are  many  answers,"  Richards 
says . 

"All  of  the  success  stories  have  a high  instance  of  placing  emphasis  on 
aboriginal  culture  in  the  schools  and  having  a maintenance  of  standards." 


For  Pratt,  improving  the  education  level  of  aboriginals  is  something 
that  happens  one  person  at  a time. 

"That  cycle  is  just  going  to  keep  on  going  unless  someone  breaks  it  and 
I want  to  be  the  person  that  breaks  it  for  my  children/'  he  says. 

"I  am  my  own  person  and  I don't  have  to  follow  everyone  else,  so  I start 
to  break  the  cycle.  Hopefully,  through  my  children  and  through  what  my 
peers  see,  the  numbers  will  improve.  It's  a slow  process  but,  with  time, 
it  is  all  going  to  get  better." 
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Anglican  Church,  Ottawa  seal  deal 
to  establish  residential  schools  abuse  fund 
March  11,  2003 

TORONTO  (CP)  - The  federal  government  and  the  Anglican  Church  of  Canada 
signed  an  agreement  Tuesday  establishing  a settlement  fund  for  victims  of 
abuse  in  native  residential  schools,  despite  opposition  by  a council 
representing  indigenous  people. 

The  agreement,  which  comes  into  effect  Saturday,  was  reached  in 
principle  in  Ottawa  last  November.  It  calls  for  the  national  church  to 
contribute  $25  million  toward  compensating  claimants  in  lawsuits  filed 
since  the  federal  government  apologized  in  1998  for  widespread  abuse 
dating  back  to  the  1930s. 

The  agreement  aims  "to  bring  an  end  to  the  personal  suffering"  of 
thousands  of  victims  of  abuse,  said  federal  Public  Works  Minister  Ralph 
Goodale,  who  signed  the  pact  with  Anglican  Archbishop  Michael  Peers. 

"We  have  resolved  our  issues  and  defined  our  roles  and  responsibilities 
in  making  sure  that  these  individuals  receive  100  per  cent  of  the 
compensation  they  are  owed,"  added  Goodale,  who  oversees  residential 
schools  resolution. 

But  the  agreement  has  drawn  the  ire  of  the  Anglican  Council  of 
Indigenous  Peoples. 

The  council  said  it  met  with  Peers  earlier  this  week  to  urge  him  not  to 
sign  the  agreement  "until  changes  were  made  to  prevent  re-victimization  of 
survivors  and  promote  true  healing  and  restoration . " 

The  council  fears  some  stipulations  in  the  agreement  "will  have  damaging 
effects  upon  survivors  and  their  descendants,"  co-chairmen  Andrew  Wesley 
and  Todd  Russell  and  council  member  Maria  lane  Highway  said  in  a statement. 

In  particular,  the  council  opposes  the  requirement  of  abuse  survivors  to 
waive  all  future  claims  for  loss  of  language  and  culture  in  order  to  gain 
a settlement  for  physical  and  sexual  abuse. 

"Our  responsibility  now,  as  representatives  of  indigenous  Anglicans  from 
across  the  country,  is  to  inform  our  people  of  the  pitfalls  of  the 
agreement . " 

It  is  estimated  that  more  than  90,000  aboriginal  children  aged  six  and 
older  attended  the  live-in  schools  - often  against  their  will  - from  1930 
until  the  last  one  closed  outside  Regina  in  1996. 

The  schools,  funded  by  Ottawa  but  run  by  the  Roman  Catholic,  Anglican, 
United  and  Presbyterian  churches  until  the  1970s,  also  are  blamed  for 
stripping  generations  of  former  students  of  their  native  languages  and 
culture. 

More  than  4,500  lawsuits  representing  at  least  12,000  claimants  have 
been  filed  since  the  late  1990s.  To  date,  a handful  of  lawsuits  have  made 
it  through  the  courts,  with  conflicting  judgments  on  how  church  and 
government  should  split  costs. 


Anglicans  are  involved  in  about  20  per  cent  of  the  lawsuits.  In  February 
the  Presbyterian  Church  signed  a deal  with  Ottawa  that  would  see  it  pay  30 
per  cent  of  settlements  of  abuse  claims  - about  $2.1  million  - by  former 
residential  school  students. 

The  Anglican  Church  says  the  agreement  was  intended  to  move  legal 
actions  over  residential  schools  out  of  the  courts  and  into  a form  of 
alternate  dispute  resolution. 

The  large  number  of  lawsuits  was  taking  a long  time  in  the  legal  system 
and  the  process  was  costing  vast  amounts  of  money,  to  the  point  where  the 
General  Synod  of  the  Anglican  Church  was  facing  bankruptcy,  a church  rc 

"To  commit  such  significant  amounts  of  money  to  this  agreement  is  costly 
for  our  dioceses,"  Peers  said  Tuesday.  "Without  that  response,  we  would 
not  be  able  to  move  forward  in  a mission  that  includes  a renewed 
relationship  between  aboriginal  and  non-aboriginal  Canadians,  both  in  the 
church  and  in  the  country  as  a whole." 

About  one  lawsuit  per  day  is  now  being  resolved  out  of  court  with 
average  payouts  of  less  than  $100,000.  Ottawa  has  paid  more  than  $37 
million  to  settle  about  550  out-of-court  settlements  since  1996. 

Vianney  Carrier,  a spokesman  for  the  Anglican  Church,  said  it's  still 
uncertain  when  victims  will  be  receiving  compensation  from  the  fund. 

"This  is  an  important  step  (in  the  compensation  process)  in  that  the 
agreement  has  been  signed,"  he  said,  adding  that  will  eliminate  long  court 
processes  in  many  cases. 

Before  being  signed,  the  agreement  had  to  be  ratified  by  each  of  the 
church's  30  dioceses.  The  dioceses  also  had  to  agree  to  commit  a total  of 
$22  million  over  the  next  five  years  to  a settlement  fund.  General  Synod, 
the  Anglican  Church's  national  organization,  contributed  $3  million. 
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Manitoba  First  Nation  sues  Ottawa  and  its  former  third-party  manager 
March  12,  2003 

WINNIPEG  (CP)  - The  Shamattawa  First  Nation  needed  help  with  its 
finances  more  than  two  years  ago,  so  it  asked  for  a third-party  manager. 

Now  it's  suing  that  manager  and  Ottawa,  claiming  it's  even  deeper  in 
debt . 

After  countless  complaints  about  unpaid  bills  and  unfiled  reports 
Shamattawa  says  were  ignored  by  Indian  Affairs  Minister  Robert  Nault,  the 
First  Nation  might  be  out  $5  million  or  more,  lawyer  Norman  Boudreau  said 
Tuesday. 

They've  also  been  told  that  what  they  entered  into  freely  is  now  being 
imposed  on  them  and  they  cannot  get  out  from  under  third-party  management. 

Chief  William  Miles  said  the  financial  mismanagement  only  made  things 
worse  in  his  desperately  poor  northern  Manitoba  community  of  more  than  900 
which  already  had  a high  rate  of  suicide  and  substance  abuse. 

"It  was  really  bad  over  the  summer,"  Miles  told  a news  conference. 

"One  week  we  had  four  suicides." 

Flouses  burned  down  and  weren't  replaced,  paycheques  were  missed  and 
social  assistance  didn't  flow  properly.  He  even  speculates  the  suicide 
rate  may  have  increased  because  of  the  added  tension. 

"I  think  it  made  it  worse.  I think  people  are  in  despair  . . . People 
come  to  our  office  asking  for  help  because  they're  short  on  food  or  other 
basic  needs  . . .We  can't  really  help  them  too  much  because  we  don't  have 
control  of  our  finances." 

Miles  said  some  houses  had  to  be  abandoned  this  winter  because  there 


wasn't  enough  wood  to  heat  them. 

The  accounting  firm  from  The  Pas,  Man.,  that  had  the  contract  was 
replaced  late  last  year,  but  Miles  said  the  band  is  still  trying  to  find 
out  exactly  how  much  money  it  may  have  cost  Shamattawa. 

He  said  they  do  know  that  the  numbered  company  set  up  to  serve  as  third- 
party  manager  by  the  accounting  firm  of  Haugen,  Morrish,  Angers  was  being 
paid  $30,000  a month  for  its  efforts. 

Brent  Morrish  refused  to  comment  on  the  lawsuit  or  the  claims  made  by 
the  First  Nation.  He  said  he  hadn't  yet  seen  the  statement  of  claim,  which 
was  only  filed  Tuesday  morning  in  Manitoba  Court  of  Queen's  Bench. 

A spokesman  for  Indian  Affairs  could  not  be  reached  for  comment. 

Boudreau  said  they've  been  told  the  First  Nation's  minimum  loss  is  the 
$1  million  in  social  assistance  the  band  was  never  paid  because  reports 
weren't  filed.  That  money  is  gone  forever. 

A more  reasonable  total  might  be  in  the  $5-million  range,  added  Boudreau, 
although  independent  accountants  the  band  has  hired  to  go  over  records 
have  little  to  work  with.  They  are  still  seeking  documents  to  help 
calculate  the  damages  they  want  if  they  are  successful  in  their  suit. 

The  Exchange  Group,  a Winnipeg-based  accounting  firm,  was  appointed  by 
Indian  Affairs  in  November  to  run  the  band's  finances,  after  292236 
Manitoba  Ltd.  was  let  go. 

Boudreau  and  Miles  said  Indian  Affairs  Minister  Robert  Nault  ignored 
complaints  about  the  way  the  former  third-party  manager  operated. 

"We  complained  and  told  INAC  what  was  happening,"  said  Miles. 

"They  ignored  us.  They  didn't  want  to  listen  to  us." 

For  one  thing.  Miles  said  the  manager  failed  to  provide  required  regular 
monthly  reports  to  the  First  Nation.  It  also  failed  to  provide  reports  to 
Indian  Affairs,  which  was  apparently  the  reason  it  finally  lost  the 
contract,  although  it  was  renewed  four  times. 

Miles  said  they  do  know  that  $600,000  in  much-needed  emergency  housing 
money  was  used  to  cover  other  bills  in  the  last  two  years. 

Grand  Chief  Dennis  White  Bird  of  the  Assembly  of  Manitoba  Chiefs  said 
they  are  supporting  the  lawsuit  and  have  serious  concerns  about  the 
third-party  management  system  and  the  way  it  is  used  by  Indian  Affairs. 
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Saskatoon  policemen  convicted  after  native  man  dumped  fail  in  appeal  bid 
March  13,  2003 

REGINA  (CP)  - Two  former  police  officers  are  now  in  jail  after  losing 
their  appeal  of  being  found  guilty  of  leaving  an  aboriginal  man  outside  in 
freezing  temperatures. 

The  Saskatchewan  Court  of  Appeal  ruling,  which  came  down  Thursday,  means 
Dan  Hatchen  and  Ken  Munson  must  now  begin  serving  the  eight-month  jail 
sentences  they  were  given  more  than  a year  ago.  They  had  48  hours  from  the 
time  of  the  decision  to  give  themselves  up. 

The  former  Saskatoon  police  officers  were  found  guilty  of  unlawful 
confinement  after  dumping  Darrell  Night  from  their  police  cruiser  on  the 
outskirts  of  the  city  on  3an.  28,  2000,  when  the  temperature  had  dipped  to 
- 22  C. 

Night's  case  made  headlines  around  the  world  and  focused  attention  on 
tensions  between  Saskatoon  police  and  the  aboriginal  community. 

Night's  lawyer  Don  Worme  called  the  appeal  court's  ruling  a hollow 
victory. 

"I  think  that  it's  small  comfort  for  Mr.  Night,"  Worme  said.  "It 


certainly  doesn't  give  Mr.  Night  the  answers  that  he  needs." 

"They  will  never  . . . have  to  provide  an  answer  to  Mr.  Night  as  to  why 
they  did  this  to  him,  as  to  what  was  behind  all  of  that,  and  as  to  why 
they  thought  they  could  do  this  to  him  and  get  away  with  it." 

Night's  mother,  Rosa  Desjarlais,  said  that  now  the  family  can  try  to  get 
back  to  a normal  life. 

She  said  she  is  still  haunted  by  the  night  the  her  son  was  "ditched." 

She  worries  about  her  seven  children  constantly  now  and  distrusts 
authority. 

"I  have  to  know  where  all  my  children  are  all  the  time.  If  one  has  gone 
out,  I stay  up  all  night,  worrying,"  she  said. 

"What  if  something  happens?  What  if  the  cops  pick  them  up?  It's  a fear 
that  I cannot  conquer." 

Night's  aunt,  Doy  Desjarlais,  who  has  just  written  a book  on  the  case, 
echoed  Worme's  remarks. 

"Until  it  is  all  over,  I don't  think  (Night)  is  going  to  feel  like 
justice  has  been  served  yet.  He's  finding  it  really  hard  to  believe  that 
they  are  actually  going  to  jail." 

The  Federation  of  Saskatchewan  Indian  Nations  commended  the  court  for 
turning  down  the  appeal. 

"It's  a relief  but  it  is  no  cause  for  celebration,"  said  vice-chief 
Lawrence  Doseph. 

"It's  a tragedy,  it's  unfortunate  and  it  is  embarrassing  for  everyone 
involved,  including  the  officers'  families." 

Hatchen  and  Munson  have  been  free  on  bail  while  awaiting  the  appeal.  In 
January,  their  lawyers  asked  the  appeal  court  to  set  aside  their 
conviction  or  reduce  their  eight-month  jail  sentences. 

Lawyers  Morris  Bodnar  and  Bill  Roe  argued  their  clients  acted  lawfully 
when  they  dropped  Night  off. 

Bodnar,  who  acted  as  Munson's  lawyer,  said  he  will  now  have  to  review 
the  appeal  court's  decision. 

"If  there's  a point  that  appears  important  enough,  we  may  go  to  the 
Supreme  Court,  but  we  have  60  days  to  do  so,"  he  said. 

Bodnar  also  said  his  client  was  sad  about  the  decision,  but  "he  was 
prepared  for  everything." 

Hatchen  and  Munson  testified  during  the  trial  they  left  Night  near  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  power  station  because  he  asked  them  to  drop  him  off 
anywhere  and  he  would  walk  home.  Night  denied  the  story. 

Roe  and  Bodnar  argued  in  appeal  court  that  the  former  officers  were 
legally  exercising  their  powers  of  arrest  and  the  trial  judge  erred  by 
refusing  to  instruct  the  jury  on  the  defense  of  "honest  but  mistaken 
belief. " 

The  lawyers  also  argued  the  trial  judge  made  a mistake  by  holding  the 
trial  in  Saskatoon  where  they  claimed  it  was  impossible  for  the  men  to  get 
a fair  trial. 

But  the  appeal  court  rejected  that  argument,  saying  that  despite 
extensive  publicity  surrounding  the  case,  prospective  jurors  did  not 
harbour  prejudice  against  the  defendants  or  favour  the  complainant. 

Sgt.  Keith  Atkinson  of  the  Saskatoon  police  said  the  department  is 
pleased  to  see  the  legal  proceedings  come  to  an  end. 

"Any  time  that  a police  service  is  held  under  scrutiny,  it  does  affect 
morale  and  our  members  have  held  their  heads  up  and  performed  to  the  best 
of  their  abilities,"  Atkinson  said. 

"It's  closed  now  and  we  are  moving  forward  from  there." 

Not  only  was  the  case  instrumental  in  highlighting  a strained 
relationship  between  police  and  aboriginals  in  Saskatoon,  it  also  sparked 
one  of  the  largest  police  investigations  in  Saskatchewan  history. 

An  RCMP  task  force  was  created  to  look  into  the  deaths  of  two  other 
aboriginal  men  who  were  found  frozen  to  death  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city, 
but  concluded  no  charges  should  be  laid  in  either  case. 

Two  separate  fatality  inquiries  concluded  neither  man's  cause  of  death 
could  be  determined,  but  the  cases  did  prompt  establishment  of  a 
provincial  commission  on  native  justice  issues. 

Since  then,  a judicial  inquiry  has  been  called  into  the  death  of  a third 
individual  found  frozen  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city. 


Neil  Stonechild  was  only  17  years  old  when  he  died  of  hypothermia  in  a 
field  12  years  ago. 

A witness  has  come  forward  saying  Stonechild  had  contact  with  police 
shortly  before  he  died. 
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Part  of  massacre  site  will  go  to  Shoshones 

Associated  Press 

Mar.  12,  2003  01:05  PM 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  - Part  of  the  southeastern  Idaho  land  where  hundreds  of 
Shoshones  were  killed  in  the  Bear  River  Massacre  140  years  ago  will  be 
given  to  a Shoshone  tribe. 

The  Trust  for  Public  Lands,  a national  nonprofit  organization,  has 
signed  contracts  to  buy  26  acres  from  the  private  owners  of  the  property. 

It  will  close  on  the  purchase  March  21,  said  Alina  Bokde,  a project 
manager  with  the  trust's  Southwest  region  office.  Bokde  was  quoted  in  a 
copyright  story  in  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune. 

Three  days  after  that,  there  will  be  a ceremony  at  the  Bear  River 
Massacre  site  two  miles  northwest  of  Preston,  Idaho,  and  the  trust  will 
convey  the  land  to  the  Northwest  Band  of  the  Shoshone  Nation. 

"It's  nice  to  own  your  graveyard,"  said  the  tribe's  executive  director, 
Bruce  Parry,  whose  great-great-grandfather.  Chief  Sagwitch,  was  one  of  the 
few  survivors  of  the  Ian.  29,  1863,  attack.  The  tribe  is  based  in  Brigham 
City,  Utah. 

Some  historians  say  that  what  began  as  a battle  between  the  Shoshone  and 
U.S.  soldiers  who  had  been  summoned  by  Mormon  settlers  turned  into  a 
massacre  when  the  Indians'  ammunition  ran  out  and  the  soldiers  shot  men, 
women  and  children. 

Estimates  of  the  number  killed  range  from  250  to  380. 

The  tribe  has  been  working  with  the  Trust  for  Public  Lands  and  the 
America  West  Heritage  Center  of  Wellsville,  Utah,  to  raise  money  to  buy 
the  pasture  land  and  adjacent  hillside,  Bokde  said. 

Parry  said  the  tribe  will  eventually  tear  down  an  abandoned  home  on  the 
hillside  west  of  where  most  of  the  killing  occurred.  The  hillside  is  part 
of  the  land  acquisition. 

"We'll  probably  even  have  a little  interpretive  center  there  where 
people  can  learn  about  the  massacre  and  Shoshones  in  general.  We  don't 
want  to  desecrate  the  area,"  he  said. 

Parry  said  tribal  ownership  will  not  preclude  a future  listing  as  a 
national  historic  site,  a designation  long  sought  by  Preston  residents. 

Bokde  said  the  project  has  been  a good  fit  for  the  Trust  for  Public 
Lands,  a 32-year-old  organization  that  has  helped  protect  1.4  million 
acres  in  45  states.  The  trust  has  preserved  scenic  spots  as  well  as 
historically  important  areas,  and  has  a tribal-lands  program  to  help 
Indian  tribes  acquire  land  that  is  historically  important  to  them. 

The  money  for  the  purchase  was  raised  from  four  Utah  donors,  including 
$500  from  Brigham  Madsen,  a retired  historian  who  wrote  about  the  massacre. 
Copyright  c.  2003,  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Defendants  Arrested  by  Cherokee  Marshals  Plead  Guilty  in  Federal  Court 
March  12,  2003 

TULSA  - Three  defendants  arrested  by  Cherokee  Nation  Marshals  last 
September  plead  guilty  to  federal  embezzlement  charges  for  taking  money 
from  the  Cherokee  Casino  in  West  Siloam  Springs. 

Kendall  Whaler,  lase  Mouse,  and  David  Russell  all  entered  plea  bargains. 
Whaler,  a former  employee  of  the  Cherokee  Casino  in  West  Siloam  Springs, 
plead  guilty  to  conspiracy  to  defraud,  and  both  Mouse  and  Russell  plead 
guilty  to  aiding  and  abetting.  Two  further  charges  were  dropped,  in 
accordance  with  the  plea  bargain. 

"We  police  our  selves,"  said  3im  Frazer,  investigator  for  the  Cherokee 
Nation  Marshal  Service.  "We're  taking  the  necessary  steps  to  make  sure 
that  the  games  at  the  casinos  are  fair  for  all  people." 

Whaler  admitted  that  he  had  credited  $1000  on  a plastic  electronic 
gaming  card  and  gave  them  to  an  accomplice  on  two  separate  occasions.  Both 
Mouse  and  Russell  received  gaming  cards  with  a credit  of  $1000.  After 
playing  a small  amount  they  cashed  out  the  cards  and  left  the  premises. 

"This  is  the  first  time  a case  from  a (Cherokee)  casino  has  reached  the 
federal  level,"  Frazer  said.  "It's  not  so  much  about  the  $2000,  it's  about 
right  versus  wrong." 

The  defendants  are  currently  out  on  bond,  pending  sentencing,  which  is 
scheduled  Dune  9 and  10.  The  three  men  could  each  face  five  years  in 
prison,  a $250,000  fine  and  restitution. 
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O'odham  chairman  is  quickly  acquitted 
By  Doseph  Barrios 
ARIZONA  DAILY  STAR 
March  15,  2003 

It  took  about  90  minutes  for  jurors  to  acquit  Tohono  O'odham  Chairman 
Edward  D.  Manuel  on  two  misdemeanor  counts  of  prostitution. 

After  the  verdicts  were  read  early  Friday  evening  in  Tucson  City  Court, 
his  wife,  Betty  Manuel,  hugged  him  tightly.  Outside,  surrounded  by  more 
than  20  supporters,  Manuel  thanked  the  people  who  backed  him  and  his 
family  throughout  the  case. 

"I  feel  good.  I felt  confident  all  the  way  through,"  Manuel  said.  "Now 
we  can  get  back  to  the  business  of  the  nation." 

Tucson  police  arrested  Manuel  on  Oct.  17  on  suspicion  of  prostitution 
and  loitering.  Manuel  said  he  was  headed  back  to  Sells  but  pulled  up  to  a 
motel  near  West  Miracle  Mile  and  North  15th  Avenue  to  check  phone  messages 
and  get  paperwork  out  of  his  trunk.  Undercover  officer  Olivia  Kennedy, 
posing  as  a prostitute,  approached  Manuel  and  started  asking  questions. 

Manuel  said  "no"  to  Kennedy's  questions  four  times,  he  testified  Friday. 
Concerned  because  she  wouldn't  take  no  for  an  answer,  he  agreed  to  sex  but 
only  in  hopes  she  would  leave  him  alone,  he  said.  While  Kennedy  walked 
toward  the  nearby  motel,  Manuel  said,  he  went  to  his  trunk  intending  to 
grab  the  paperwork  and  drive  away. 

During  Manuel's  testimony.  Associate  City  Prosecutor  Piroschka  Glinsky 


asked  why  he  didn't  just  say  something  like,  "Look  lady,  I'm  not 
interested"  or  simply  leave  without  talking  to  her. 

"I  really  don't  deal  that  way  with  people,"  Manuel  said.  "I  could  have 
if  I was  somebody  else." 

Prosecutors  argued  that  Manuel  committed  an  act  of  prostitution  when  he 
said  "OK"  to  Kennedy,  agreeing  to  sex. 

Jury  foreman  Michael  Vela  said  jurors  simply  reviewed  the  evidence  and 
the  instructions  given  by  City  Court  Judge  David  Dingeldine  and  reached  a 
conclusion.  There  was  no  arguing  among  jurors  and  very  little  disagreement 
of  any  kind. 

"The  lawyers  were  incredible  in  concentrating  on  the  facts  and  not 
arguing.  That  allowed  us  to  concentrate  on  the  facts,"  Vela  said. 

Police  said  Manuel  was  hanging  around  the  area,  waving  once  at  Kennedy 
as  he  drove  by  her  and  returning  minutes  later  to  talk  to  her. 

Peter  Eckerstrom,  Manuel's  lawyer,  pointed  out  during  closing  arguments 
that  Kennedy  testified  Manuel  was  driving  a gray  car  while  Manuel  actually 
drives  a green  car.  He  suggested  that  Kennedy  may  have  mistaken  Manuel  for 
someone  else  who  drove  through  the  area  minutes  before  he  did. 

* Contact  reporter  Joseph  Barrios  at  573-4241 
or  jbarrios@azstarnet.com. 
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Sub j : PROPAGANDA  CAMPAIGN 

Call  for  action .... 

Email  addresses  and  other  contact  info  at  the  bottom  of  this  post, 

Brigitte 

[Note:  Of  all  the  prisoners  I've  been  in  touch  with,  only  one  was  not  ok, 
so  I simply  stopped  writing  him.  The  rest  have  been  so  very  respectful.  No 
scam  either.  They  say  how  mail/new  friendships  give  them  hope,  strength, 
sometimes  they  say  it  is  their  only  way  to  keep  their  sanity.  I honestly 
believe  that  correspondence  can  be  a part  of  their  rehabilitation .There  is 
a warning  on  the  home  page  of  every  penpal  site,  just  like  there  is  a 
warning  on  packets  of  cigarette.  FL  is  not  planning  to  put  a ban  on 
tobacco  companies,  is  it?  I don't  believe  for  a minute  that  their 
intention  is  to  protect  the  public. They  only  want  to  prevent  prisoners  and 
their  penpals  from  raising  awareness  about  what  goes  on  behind  the  walls] 

From:  Kay  Lee 

Sub j : [PRISONACT]  PROPAGANDA  CAMPAIGN 

On  February  7th,  2003,  Mr.  Joel  Anderson,  Deputy  Director  in  the  Office  of 
the  Chief  of  Staff  in  Tallahassee,  Florida  Originated  a proposed  rule, 
which  includes,  among  a number  of  other  restrictions,  a prohibition  on 
prisoner  penpal  ads  on  the  net.  It  is  called  Routine  Mail  Rule  # 33_210. 
101. 

Since  that  day,  I've  had  numerous  emails,  letters  and  phone  calls  about 
Rule  # 33_210.101.  I've  also  caught  two  media  articles  on  the  subject. 

Both  articles  were  helpful  in  informing  the  people  of  Florida  about  the 
rule,  but  I'm  kind  of  concerned  about  the  impression  given  by  both 
articles . 


Inmates  may  be  barred  from  seeking  pen  pals 

http: //www. angelfire. com/fl3/starke/penfriendherald . html 


BY  LESLEY  CLARK 
lclark@herald . com 
Tue,  Mar.  11,  2003 

and 

Florida  Inmates  May  Be  Barred  From  Seeking  Pen  Pals 
By  Ron  Word  Associated  Press  Writer 
TBO.COM  AP  NEWS 

http://ap.tbo.com/ap/florida/MGAKHEXE6DD.html 
Published:  Mar  11,  2003 

Both  articles  inform  the  public  about  the  proposed  Rule  # 33_210.101,  which 
I am  pleased  about.  Both  also  report  the  DOC's  reasoning  for  the  ban.  But 
neither  fully  explains  the  full  implications  of  the  proposal,  limiting  the 
reader  to  the  information  about  penpal  ads,  while  the  rule  actually 
contains  so  much  more. 

And  to  my  astonishment,  both  articles  used  the  worst  possible  examples  as 
the  reason  for  the  DOCs  conception  of  such  a restrictive  rule.  Well,  I 
guess  we  can't  blame  them,  since  their  information  came  mostly  from  Dudy 
Belcher. 

But  the  articles  both  use  Belcher's  same  discrepancies.  Belcher  was  quoted 
as  saying  the  cause  of  the  ban  was  'many  letters',  specifying  one  in 
particular  from  a lady  scammed  out  of  $750  by  a male  prisoner.  Then  she 
gave  out  the  examples  used  in  the  two  articles  of  females  seeking  penpals 
of  a sexual  nature. 

Pure  propaganda!  She  knows  that  money  and  sex  and  prisoners  and  scams 
sells  the  public  on  the  need  for  such  a rule. 

Also  apparent  in  both  articles  is  the  use  of  the  same  sites,  sites  whose 
names  suggest  sex,  jail  babes.com,  jail  dudes.com  and  ladiesofthepen.com, 
hinting  that  all  penpal  sites  charge  for  connecting  a penpal  and  a 
prisoner,  when  that's  not  true.  The  commonalities  suggest  to  me  that  Dudy 
Belcher  prefers  to  toss  out  names  that  imply  something  offensive. 

Neither  article  informed  the  reader  that  most  of  the  reform  pages  that  will 
be  affected  link  to  free  and  dignified  listings,  such  as  PTO's  penpal  page 
or  numerous  others  that  the  prisoners,  families,  and  reform  advocates  are 
aware  of. 

Quoting  'lail  Babe''  Tiffany  and  Renee,  the  "Italian  Stallion"  does  not 
accurately  represent  most  prisoners.  The  reader  has  no  way  of  knowing  from 
these  articles  that  most  penpal  requests  are  much  more  bland  than  the 
examples  given,  expressing  the  simple  need  for  a friend. 

Neither  writer  could  know  that  the  overwhelming  number  of  prisoners  asking 
for  outside  communication  are  not  "scamming  their  prey"  as  Dudy  Belcher  put 
it.  Nor  do  the  vast  majority  ask  to  "touch  you  in  places  you  have  never 
allowed  anyone  to  reach".  The  vision  aroused  in  the  public  mind  is 
willfully  painted  in  the  worst  possible  light  in  order  to  convince  the 
reader  that  the  ban  is  a good  and  necessary  thing,  when  it  reality  it  is 
not . 

Without  educating  themselves  first,  the  media  can  leave  the  public  confused 
about  the  issue.  Dudy  Belcher  knows  as  well  as  I do  that  she  is  spreading 
propaganda.  There  is  not,  as  Ms.  Belcher  claims,  "...so  much  of  it  out 
there,  there  is  no  way  for  us  to  monitor  it  all.'' 

I have  2000  prisoners  and  have  never  been  scammed,  not  once! 


The  ratio  of  prisoners  who  write  to  the  outside  to  those  who  scam  someone 
on  the  outside  is  too  small  to  impose  a muffle  on  the  rest  of  us. 


If  a prisoner  scams  a writer,  it  is  already  against  the  law  and  the 
'victim'  whose  common  sense  did  not  tell  them  to  just  say  no  can  easily 
bring  legal  charges  that  will  cost  the  prisoner  dearly.  There  is  no  need 
to  box  in  the  rest  of  us. 

And  yes,  Dudy,  there  is  a better  way.  You  could  communicate  with  those  of 
us  who  have  the  ability  to  help  you  spread  your  warning  label,  'beware  of 
lying  inmates'  and  we  could  work  together  to  inform  the  public  that  they 
have  the  power  to  say  no. 

Dudy  Belcher  protests,  "We're  not  prohibiting  people  from  writing;  we're 
prohibiting  inmates  from  going  out  there  and  soliciting  people."  So, 
explain  to  me  again,  Ms.  Belcher:  How  are  you  NOT  cutting  prisoners  off 
from  people  who  might  want  to  befriend  them?  Go  ahead,  explain  to  the 
reporters  what  other  arbitrary  restrictions  Routine  Mail  Rule  # 33_210.101 
does  NOT  impose? 

I pray  our  Florida  reporters  will  not  lower  themselves  to  reporting  only 
propaganda,  but  avail  themselves  of  the  many  sources  of  information  that 
are  aboveboard,  honest,  and  non-cost. 

The  reporter  who  fairly  presents  both  sides  will  educate.  And  with 
education,  I believe  the  restrictions  and  resulting  damages  of  an  internet 
ban  by  the  Florida  DOC  will  not  get  past  the  people. 

Kay  Lee 

kayleel@charter . net 
4900  Olson  Drive  # 69 
Eau  Claire,  WI  54703 
715-831-0076 
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"If  the  ads  are  banned,  inmates  could  receive  up  to  30  days  in  solitary 
confinement  and  get  an  additional  60  days  in  prison  for  posting  one.  It 
will  not  go  into  effect  until  corrections  Secretary  lames  Crosby  approves 
it."  Obviously,  Dudy  Belcher 

Please,  get  informed.  Then  contact  the  following  people  and  express  your 
feelings  about  Proposed  Routine  Mail  Rule  # 33_210.101 

* Florida  Governor  Deb  Bush 
The  Capitol 

Tallahassee,  FL  32399-0001 

Fax:  (904)488-9578 

Tel:  (904)488-4441  11/98 

email : f l_governor@eog . state . f 1 . us 

* Secretary  of  "Corrections"  Dames  Crosby 
crosby . james@mail .dc . state. fl . us 

* Dudy  Belcher 

belcher . judy@mail .dc . state. fl . us 


* Mr.  Doel  Anderson,  Assistant  Director 


Office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff 
andenson . joel@mail . dc . state .fl . us 

* Mike  Hanna 
Chief  of  Staff 
(850)  488-7480 
SunCom  278-7480 

* LESLEY  CLARK 
lclark@herald . com 

* Ron  Word  Associated  Press  Writer 
Through  TBO.COM  AP  NEWS 

Phone:  (800)  527-2758 

E-mail:  voice@tbo.com 

* The  Florida  ACLU 
American  Civil  Liberties  Union 
4500  Biscayne  Blvd.,  Ste.  340 
Miami,  Florida  33137 
305.576.2336 

acluf l@aclufl . org 

* And  any  other  media,  legislator,  advocacy  group  or  DOC  resource  you  can 
find . 


- "RE:  Rustywire:  Beyond  Two  Gray  Hills"  

Date:  Thu,  Feb  13  2003  09:36:59  -0900 
From:  rustywire@yahoo.com  (john  rustywire) 

Sub j : beyond  two  gray  hills 

Newsgroup:  alt. native 

It  was  on  the  road  to  Shiprock,  the  narrow  trail  of  black  asphalt  that 
winds  it  way  to  the  horizon,  along  tis  path  over  time  the  footsteps 
and  sound  of  horses  have  been  muffled  by  the  wind  and  sage.  Way  beyond 
the  sight  of  any  road  in  the  cleft  of  a hill,  there  sits  a small 
wooden  house  with  an  old  green  roof.  In  that  place  the  sights,  sounds 
of  laughter,  children  and  work  made  life  easy.  Hauling  water,  cutting 
fire  wood  waiting  to  go  school  before  the  early  light  of  day,  watching 
the  sun  rise  and  set  and  laying  a trail  of  colors  from  blue,  to  black, 
gold,  yellow,  pink  and  Navajo  red.  In  the  silence  of  the  open  road  the 
voices,  songs  of  old  come  to  mind.  Sitting  listening  to  the  old  men, 
and  the  old  women  as  the  spoke  of  things  that  happened  before  my  life 
began,  when  there  were  no  chidis-cars  on  the  road.  In  silence  I pass 
the  place  called  Burnham  function  and  head  South  to  Albuquerque 
through  Gallup,  and  looking  west  I can  see  the  place  of  my  births,  the 
line  of  my  father  going  back. 

There  is  no  one  there  now,  the  place  is  empty,  the  wind  howls  and  it 
is  cold  outside.  Who  will  know  the  stories  of  the  people  there,  the 
times  and  winter  sings.  Tell  me  Grandfather  where  this  road  I travel 
will  lead,  it  has  taken  me  far  from  home  and  in  passing  here  I see  but 
glimpse  of  light  on  the  horizon.  Where  does  it  go? 

Twin  Heros,  sitting  at  the  head  of  the  earth,  navajo  mountain,  can  you 
see  me  run  along  the  edge  of  the  horizon,  looking  for  a place  to  rest. 
The  cold  wind  blows,  and  is  just  before  early  light.  I drive  on  and  my 
heart  crys  for  the  home  I have  left  behind.  It  is  there  just  over  the 
hill.  I want  find  the  beauty  way,  and  it  is  beyond  my  sight,  where 
does  this  road  go.  It  goes  to  places  foreign  and  I long  to  turn 
around.  Hozhogo  nahasdlii... 
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[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 
newsletter  so  that  you  might  know  the  mind  of  those  who 
ran  institutions  like  Carlisle.] 
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TRUE  REPENTANCE. 

'Tis  not  enough  to  say. 

We're  sorry  and  repent. 

Yet  still  go  on  from  day  to  day 
Dust  as  we  always  went. 

Repentance  is  to  leave 
The  sins  we  loved  before. 

And  show  that  we  in  earnest  grieve. 
By  doing  so  no  more." 


GLAD  INDEED. 


A teacher  at  the  Osage  Agency,  Indian  Territory,  whom  the  Osages  call 
Bright  Light  writes  the  following  encouraging  letter: 

DEAR  INDIAN  HELPER:  I know  you  are  always  glad  to  hear  from  your  old 
pupils,  and  as  I am  fortunate  enough  to  have  one  of  them  under  my  charge 
at  present  it  gives  me  pleasure  to  write  you  a few  words  regarding  him. 

You  surely  remember  Harlow  Miller,  the  Osage  boy.  He  is  now  one  of 
my  brightest  pupils.  I have  just  made  out  my  monthly  report  to  sent  to 
a neighboring  city  paper,  and  this  is  his  standing: 

Reading,  99;  Arithmetic,  95;  Grammar,  84;  Geography,  100;  Spelling,  93; 

As  I mark  very  strictly  you  can  readily  see  that  I have  reason  to  be 
proud  of  him. 

I wish  your  boys  might  meet  all  my  boys,  but  while  I remain  a teacher 
here  I should  be  very  unwilling  to  give  up  any  of  them,  even  to 
Carlisle,  notwithstanding  the  high  opinion  I entertain  of  your  institution. 


Among  our  workers  there  are  teachers  who  taught  several  years  on  the 
reservation  before  coming  to  Carlisle.  The  Man-on-the-band-stand  has 
heard  more  than  one  of  them  say,  and  he  thinks  it  the  broadest  way  to 
look  at  the  subject: 

"I  don't  see  how  a teacher  in  an  Agency  school  can  so  stand  in  the 
light  of  her  pupils  as  not  to  encourage,  even  insist  upon  her  brightest 
and  best  taking  the  first  opportunity  offered  them  to  get  out  into  the 
way  of  broader  and  better  advantages." 

An  Agency  school  may  be  as  well  taught  as  the  best  school  away  from 
the  Agency,  but  that  is  not  the  point. 

At  Carlisle,  the  experience,  the  knowledge, 

the  incentives  for  industry  and  energetic  work  gained  outside  of  the 
school-room,  form  by  far,  the  largest  part  of  our  pupils'  education,  and 
this  is  something  not  obtainable  on  an  Indian  reservation. 

Carlisle  does  not  hesitate  to  send  out  her  best  and  brightest  pupils 
into  broader  and  better  chances  away  from  the  school.  We  have  hundreds 
out  in  families  all  the  time  getting  that  individual  experience  which 
can  only  be  obtained  by  individual  effort  away  from  the  mass. 

There  is  no  better  evidence  of  strong  love  for  pupils  than  to  allow 


them  the  best  chances  possible. 


WHY  THE  CROW  IS  BLACK. 


The  Indians  of  the  extreme  North-west  have  some  very  remarkable 
legends  about  the  Creation,  in  which  the  crow  takes  the  leading  part, 
bringing  order  out  of  chaos. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  is  that  which  accounts  for  the  raven  coat  of 
the  crow. 

One  night,  while  making  a tour  through  his  dominions,  he  stopped  at 
the  house  of  Cannook,  a chief,  and  begged  for  a lodging  and  a drink  of 
water . 

Can-nook  offered  him  a bed,  but  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  water, 
he  refused  to  give  him  anything  to  drink. 

When  all  the  rest  were  asleep,  the  crow  got  up  to  hunt  for  water,  but 
was  heard  by  Cannook' s wife,  who  aroused  her  husband. 

He,  thinking  that  the  crow  was  about  to  escape,  piled  logs  of 
gum-wood  upon  the  fire. 

The  crow  made  desperate  efforts  to  fly  through  the  hole  in  the  roof 
where  the  smoke  escaped,  but  Can-nook  caused  the  smoke  to  be  denser  and 
denser,  and  when  the  crow  finally  regained  the  outer  air  he  had  black 
plumage. 

It  was  previously  white. 


MATTIE  - "Dot,  what  is  a zebra?" 

DOT  - (who  has  been  looking  into  natural  history  for  the  past  hour)  - 
"A  zebwa?  Why,  Mattie,  it's  nothing  but  a funny  little  horse  that  wears 
stwiped  stockings  all  over  - clear  up  to  his  ears. 
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BORN  - On  the  12th  inst.,  at  West  Grove,  Pa.,  to  Richard  and  Nellie 
Davis,  a daughter. 


A school  teacher  asked  a newly-arrived  Irish  boy  to  describe  an 
island.  "Shur,  ma'am,"  said  Pat,  "it  is  a place  that  ye  can't  lave 
(leave)  without  a boat." 


William  Crow  writes  that  he  is  teaching  school  at  Pine  Ridge  Agency. 
Good  for  William,  considering  that  he  is  only  a graduate  from  the  First 
Reader  grade  at  Carlisle. 


Dr.  D.M.  Peebles,  of  Camden,  N.D.,  was  among  the  callers  on  Monday. 
The  Doctor  is  an  extensive  traveler,  having  been  around  the  world 
twice.  He  is  also  an  author  of  repute. 


Our  Indian  friend.  Miss  Clarke,  is  in  New  York  city  this  winter.  We 


occasionally  hear  from  her  and  judge  she  is  having  a delightful  time, 
meeting  such  characters  as  Grace  Greenwood,  and  other  geniuses  in 
literature  and  art. 


It  a doughnut  hidden  away  in  a bureau  drawer  for  a lunch  on  Sunday 
morning  disappears  while  the  owner  is  at  Sabbath  school,  we  must 
conclude  that  either  the  doughnut  went  away  itself,  or  that  somebody 
helped  it  away.  Which  is  the  most  reasonable  conclusion? 


THE  FIVE  HUNDRED  AND  FIFTY  DOLLARS  GRATEFULLY  RECEIVED. 


The  following  letters  speak  for  themselves: 

DEVIL'S  LAKE  AGENCY,  Feb.  14,  1890. 

CAPT.  R.H.  PRATT,  SUPT  OF  CARLISLE  INDIAN  TRAINING  SCHOOL,  CARLISLE  PA. 
DEAR  SIR:  Your  dispatch  bearing  the  glad  tidings  of  immediate  and 
substantial  relief  was  received  on  the  12th.  I immediately  telegraphed 
to  St.  Paul  for  $300  worth  of  pork  and  to  Devil's  Lake  for  $200  worth  of 
flour  where  I can  purchase  at  $1.75  per  hundred  pounds.  Fifty  Dollars  I 
shall  expend  for  beef  for  broth  for  the  sick  and  infirm.  I read  your 
dispatch  to  the  117  pupils  attending  our  school  near  the  agency, 
explaining  the  working  of  your  school  an  dhow  the  pupils  had  earned  the 
money;  that  had  they  not  been  school  children,  they  would  not  have  been 
in  a position  to  render  assistance  either  to  their  parents  at  home  or  to 
the  destitute  Indians  here;  that  they  could  see  and  understand  by  this 
incident  the  necessity  for  the  advantages  to  be  secured  by  following  the 
white  man's  road,  etc. 

Thanking  you  and  the  students  in  the  name  of  the  Indians  for  your 
prompt  and  generous  donations,  I have  the  honor  to  be. 

Very  Respectfully,  Your  Obedient  Servant, 

30HN  W.  CRAMSIE, 

U.S.  Indian  Agent. 


INDUSTRIAL  BOARDING  SCHOOL 
FT.  TOTTEN,  N.D.  Feb  13,  '90 
Capt.  R.  H.  PRATT,  CARLISLE,  PA. 

KIND  SIR:  This  evening  our  kind  friend  Major  Cramsie  came  to  our 
school  and  informed  us  of  the  donation  sent  us  by  you  and  the  pupils  of 
your  school,  for  the  relief  of  our  poor  suffering  parents  who  are  in 
such  great  want.  Deign  to  accept  our  sincere  thanks  for  the  same.  We 
shall  ever  cherish  a remembrance  of  this  kind  and  generous  act,  and 
trust  you  will  be  rewarded  a hundred  fold. 

We  have  the  honor  to  be  your  grateful  little  Indians  of  the  Mission 
School, 

"OUR  LADY  OF  SEVEN  DOLORES." 

Per  30HNNY  WOODS,  (Wasicu.) 


TO  THE  STUDENTS  OF  CARLISLE  SCHOOL: 

VERY  DEAR  FRIENDS:  We  have  learned  through  our  kind  and  devoted 
friend.  Major  D.W.  Cramsie,  of  your  munificent  gift  to  our  poor  people 
in  this  hour  of  direst  need,  and  we  hasten  to  offer  you  grateful 
acknowledgments  for  so  promptly  and  generously  responding  to  his  appeal 
in  behalf  o four  relatives  and  friends.  We  are  at  a loss  for  terms  to 
express  our  grateful  appreciation  of  your  kindness.  In  return,  we 
earnestly  pray  the  Author  of  all  Good  Gifts,  to  give  you  a reward  which 
will  extend  beyond  the  tomb. 

Please  accept  these  acknowledgments  and  believe  us  to  be  ever,  very 
near  friends. 

Most  Respectfully  and  Gratefully, 

THE  INDIAN  PUPILS  OF  THE  MISSION  SCHOOL,  PER  M.  LOUISA  RIBBLE, 

(Winona . ) 

The  above  letters  were  read  to  our  pupils  gathered  at  dinner  on 
Tuesday,  and  were  received  with  hearty  applause  and  appreciation. 


At  the  Carlisle  School  is  published  monthly  an  eight-page  quarto  of 


standard  size,  called  THE  RED  MAN,  the  mechanical  part  of  which  is  done 
entirely  by  Indian  boys.  This  paper  is  valuable  as  a summary  of 
information  on  Indian  matters,  and  contains  writings  by  Indian  pupils, 
and  local  incidents  of  the  school.  Terms:  Fifty  cents  a year,  in  advance 
For  1,  2,  and  3 subscribers  for  THE  RED  MAN  we  give  the  same  premium 
in  Standing  Offer  for  the  HELPER. 

Address,  THE  RED  MAN,  Carlisle,  PA. 


(page  3) 

How  a little  praise  does  spoil  some  people! 


The  two  societies  - Standard  and  Invincible  - were  photographed, 
Tuesday  afternoon,  by  Mr.  Choate. 


Willie  Morgan  has  been  again  to  visit  his  mother,  who  is  in  the 
Government  hospital  at  Washington. 


Miss  Merritt  and  Miss  Rote  have  moved  into  new  quarters  in  the 
extension  of  the  teachers'  quarters. 


The  taffy-pull  in  the  kitchen  was  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  the  class  of 
large  girls  who  took  part,  last  Friday  night. 


Capt.  Pratt  spent  Sunday  at  Hamilton,  N.Y.  addressing  a large  and 
appreciative  audience  there  on  Indian  matters. 


Through  a letter  from  Mrs.  Lutkins  we  learn  that  she  is  well  and 
happy  in  her  new  position  at  the  Haskell  Institute. 


The  boys  at  the  front  of  the  line  as  they  march  to  school  step 
beautifully.  We  wish  we  could  say  as  much  of  the  rear. 


The  hospital  is  so  nearly  deserted  that  the  rooms  are  being  scrubbed, 
preparatory  to  the  next  invasion  of  "grip"  or  anything  else. 


When  the  piano  is  played  a little  faster  than  usual  are  we  too  lazy 
to  bring  our  large  terminal  appendages  of  the  lower  limbs  around  in  time 


It  does  seem  queer  to  the  Man-on-the-band-stand  that  we  can't  march 
to  music  of  the  piano  and  bring  the  LEFT  foot  down  when  it  should  come 
down.  Ridiculous! 


Mr.  Standing  spoke  well  and  understandingly  last  Saturday  night  on 
the  benefits  and  protection  of  citizenship.  He  explained  Habeus  Corpus, 
protection  by  jury,  the  benefits  of  a warrant,  cited  the  incident  of  an 
American  in  Cuba  being  saved  by  our  flag,  and  explained  the  Magna 
Charta,  and  had  an  attentive  audience  all  through. 


The  pupils  of  the  highest,  middle  and  lowest  grades  have  furnished 
Dr.  Dorchester  with  drawings  and  examination  papers  showing  what  we  do 
in  those  grades.  The  Man-on-the-band-stand  has  seen  the  papers  and 
wishes  to  say  a good  word  for  the  pupils  who  have  done  so  well. 
Especially  fine  are  the  mechanical  drawings  of  the  highest  class. 


The  clapping  of  hands  as  our  superintendent,  Man-on-the-band-stand ' s 
chief  clerk,  and  others  entered  the  dining  hall  on  Wednesday  noon  was 
entirely  the  expression  of  hearty  rejoicing  at  first  meeting  the  Captain 
after  his  return  from  New  York.  The  Man-on-the-band-stand  likes 
modesty,  however,  and  when  he  saw  that  the  Captain  turned  the  applause 
on  the  chief  clerk,  he  could  not  but  enjoy  it. 

Dr.  Sheldon  lackson,  of  Sitka,  Alaska,  suddenly  dropped  inn  upon  us. 

The  Doctor  seems  to  think  nothing  of  coming  all  the  way  from  Alaska  to 
call,  and  his  friends  are  always  glad  to  see  him.  Dr.  lackson  has  been 
in  Washington  for  about  three  weeks. 


Franchise  Day  was  celebrated  at  the  Haskell  Institute,  Lawrence, 

Kansas,  with  speeches,  recitations,  singing,  band-playing,  etc.,  and  we 
are  pleased  to  see  among  others  who  took  part  the  name  of  one  of 
Carlisle's  old  pupils  - Frank  Eagle.  By  the  Genoa  *Enterprise*  we  also 
see  that  they  had  a big  time  at  the  Genoa  Indian  School. 


Immediately  after  Commissioner  Morgan  was  confirmed  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Dorchester  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  as  Superintendent  of  Indian 
School.  We  rejoiced  to  hear  the  good  news.  We  know  now  tat  Indian 
schools  in  general  will  boom.  We  shall  ever  pleasantly  remember  the 
recent  delightful  visit  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Dorchester.  Mrs.  Dorchester  has 
the  appointment  of  Special  Agent  and  will  look  particularly  after  the 
girl's  department  of  Indian  Schools.  In  this  accomplished  woman  all 
Indian  girls  have  a very  dear  and  interested  friend. 


Edith  Abner  has  gone  to  her  home  near  Seneca,  Mo.  Edith  was  taken 
down  with  La  Grippe  which  terminated  in  a severe  attack  of  Pneumonia. 
From  this  she  recovered  but  her  lungs  are  left  in  a weak  state.  It  is 
hoped  that  native  air  will  bring  her  up  strong  and  well.  We  shall  ever 
remember  Edith  as  one  of  our  most  industrious  and  faithful  girls  and  a 
thoughtful  and  attentive  student,  always  at  her  post  of  duty  without 
ever  being  reminded  or  corrected.  Mary  White  and  Hattie  Hicks  went  with 
Edith,  and  the  party  was  in  charge  of  Miss  Campbell.  They  took  the 
southern  route  through  Memphis. 


To  see  who  should  sit  in  a decorous  row,  around  the  new  tables  just 
finished,  you  know,  a ticket  was  issued  for  each  single  place,  and  the 
tickets  were  drawn  by  each  person  with  grace,  from  a neighborly  hat 
which  chanced  to  be  near,  but  results  were  most  dreadful  as  soon  did 
appear:  A *fisher*  close  by  a young  *eel*  was  set  down,  which  made  the 
*mo(o)re  noble*  characters  frown,  and  the  *burgess*  was  banished  to  sit 
by  a *wood*,  for  some  *(k)atering*  caper  not  well  understood,  while  a 
*carter*  was  *given*  to  bear  *camel's*  load,  of  prunes  and  molasses  and 
beans  a la  mode,  and  the  *potter's*  reward  of  good  *merit*  they  say,  far 
exceeded  his  deserts  for  many  a day.  They  all  looked  ridiculous  there 
side  by  side,  *luck-en-buck*  at  the  *ham*(ilton)  closely  allied.  While 
the  whole  famished  crowd  that  carried  the  day  *cutt-er*  dash  at  the 
*goodyear*  that's  come  here  to  stay.  And  others  not  mentioned  were  all 
in  the  boat,  while  the  whole  of  the  thing  is  committed  by  *rote.* 


(Continued  from  the  First  Page.) 


HASKELL'S  SONG. 

The  Indian  Institute  at  Lawrence,  Kansas,  has  the  following  for  their 
school  song: 

Tell  me  not  in  mournful  numbers. 

That  you  never  have  been  west. 

For  of  all  the  places  heard  of 
Surely  Haskell  is  the  best. 

Coka  che  lunk  che  lunk  che  la. 

Coka  che  lunk  che  lunk  che  la. 

Coka  che  lunk  che  lunk  che  la. 

Hi  0!  chicheche  lunk  che  la. 

Education  leads  to  manhood 
And  the  Gospel  saves  the  soul. 

Prohibition  makes  us  happy 
And  removes  the  flowing  bowl. 


Haskell's  portrait  hangs  in  chapel. 
But  his  soul  dwells  in  heaven. 


While  on  earth  he  was  a statesman 
And  a friend  to  Indian  children. 


Uncle  Sammy  feeds  us  turkey 
And  he  sends  us  books  to  read. 

He  has  been  our  friend  in  trouble. 
Oh,  he  is  a friend  indeed. 

Now  if  Congress  will  allot  us. 

With  our  quarter  section  farm, 

A good  girl  apiece  to  tend  it. 

We  will  take  it  like  a charm. 


A Little  Nez  Perce  Boy. 

While  Mrs.  Dorchester  was  with  us  she  told  the  following  incident 
which  occurred  in  a school  in  the  North  West  she  had  visited. 

It  being  the  custom  to  cut  the  hair  of  the  boys  as  soon  as  they 
entered  school  from  camp,  one  of  the  little  fellows  remonstrated,  but 
not  until  a few  days  after  his  locks  had  disappeared.  In  the  meantime 
the  boy  had  been  looking  over  a picture  book  containing  illustrations 
from  the  Bible  in  which  the  patriarchs  were  represented,  as  they  always 
are,  with  long  hair. 

"Me  no  like  this,  ' he  said  to  his  teacher,  at  the  same  time  passing 
his  hand  over  his  shorn  head. 

"Why  not?"  asked  the  teacher,  a little  surprised  at  his  not  objecting 
before. 

"lust  like  Devil." 

And  this  it  was  recalled  that  His  Satanic  Majesty  was  always 
represented  with  short  hair. 


By  All  Means. 

From  an  Indian  school  in  the  North  West,  one  of  our  old  pupils  writes: 
"Yes,  La  Grippe  has  reached  this  agency  and  has  gotten  away  with  two 
of  our  nice  little  girls.  There  are  more  still  in  the  dormitory.  I 
could  not  say  hospital,  for  there  is  no  hospital  for  this  great  school. 
I hope  we  may  have  one  some  day.  I hope  the  big  council  at 
Washington  will  look  toward  the  West  and  see  our  destitution  at  this 
school . " 

FRANCHISE  AT  PINE  RIDGE. 


In  a recent  private  letter  from  one  of  our  old  pupils  at  Pine  Ridge 
Agency,  Dak.,  we  learn  that  Franchise  Day  was  celebrated  not  only  at  the 
Agency  Boarding  School  but  at  the  camp  schools,  also.  Rev.  Chas.  Smith 
Cook  spoke  to  the  children,  and  in  the  language  of  the  writer  "It  was  a 
very  interesting  talk.  He  spoke  so  very  plainly  that  it  made  the 
children  listen  with  mouths  open,  and  I am  sure  that  many  of  us  who  are 
still  studying  received  a good  lesson  from  Mr.  Cook's  talk.  The  agent 
made  a good  short  speech  too." 


Surprised  and  Pleased  at  her  own  Progress. 

One  of  our  little  girls  in  the  country  shows  her  satisfaction  and 
pleasure  by  the  following: 

"I  was  surprised  of  myself,  because  I don't  know  anything  when  I 
first  came  to  Carlisle  and  now  how  much  I learn.  I am  learning  to  cook 
also  I am  learning  to  do  bead  work.  I am  getting  along  very  nicely  with 
my  happy  country  home." 


Enigma . 

I am  made  of  19  letters. 

My  6,  4,  8 is  not  wet. 

My  5,  2,  3 1 is  to  close. 

My  19,  7,  12,  10  is  what  Indians  are  interested  in  just  now. 

My  9,  11,  13  is  wrong  doing. 

My  15,  14,  16,  17,  18  is  one  who  goes  against  lawful  rule. 

My  whole  is  *the*  thing  of  the  week  which  causes  our  boys  and  girls. 


big  and  little,  to  drop  their  play  cheerfully. 


ANSWER  TO  LAST  WEEK'S  ENIGMA:  Scatterization . 


STANDING  OFFER:  - For  FIVE  new  subscribers  to  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  we 
will  give  the  person  sending  them  a photographic  group  of  the  13 
Carlisle  Indian  Printer  boys,  on  a card  4 1/2  X 6 1/2  inches,  worth  20 
cents  when  sold  by  itself.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  boy  given. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  enclose  a 1-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage.) 

For  TEN,  Two  PHOTOGRAPHS,  one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they 
arrived  in  wild  dress,  and  another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after, 
or,  for  the  same  number  of  names  we  give  two  photographs  showing  still 
more  marked  contrast  between  a Navajoe  as  he  arrived  in  native  dress, 
and  as  he  now  looks,  worth  20  cents  a piece. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premiums  will  please  enclose  a 2-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage. 

For  FIFTEEN,  we  offer  a GROUP  of  the  whole  school  on  9x14  inch  card. 

Faces  show  distinctly,  worth  sixty  cents. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  send  6 cents  to  pay  postage. 


[Transcribed  weekly  by  Barbara  Landis.  For  more  information  about 
the  Carlisle  Indian  School,  go  to  http://www.epix.net/~landis] 

"RE : Poem:  Mother  of  All  Bombs-MOAB"  

Date:  Wed,  12  Mar  2003  05:58:40  EST 

From:  HGold42734@aol.com 

Sub j : Re:  Pentagon  humor  and  MOAB 

Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@yahoogroups . com> 

In  a message  dated  3/12/2003  2:10:53  AM  Pacific  Standard  Time, 
jmme@mindspring.com  writes: 

> MOAB  appears  to  be  a highly  humorous  weapon! 

Mother  of  All  Bombs-MOAB 

when  it  drops, 

will  it  be  mother's  day, 

when  it  drops, 

will  Iraq  mothers  fade  away, 
will  children  feel  betrayed, 
that  their  grandmother 
choose  infanticide, 

Moab  is  filled  with  vomit, 

her  insides  are  poison, 

created  by  the  sperm  of  hate, 

unable  to  reproduce  love  or  life, 

when  it  drops 

will  it  be  the  end  of  day 

and  night, 

will  MOAB  return  to  her  room 
at  the  pentagon 

to  birth  another  brood  of  death. 

Phil  Goldvarg,  3/12/03 
Hgold42734@aol . com 

"RE;  Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Mon,  10  Mar  2003  19:15:39  EST 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea .org> 

Sub j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 


A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  March  24-30 


MALAKI 

(March) 

(Nana) 

24 

The  creative  source  is  also  the  source  of  life. 

25 

Each  of  us  must  aspire  to  the  heights  of  our  own  abilities. 

26 

Our  spirits  are  reborn  in  the  land. 

27 

What  benefits  the  Earth,  ka  honua,  benefits  all  life. 

28 

Find  the  good  in  every  aspect  of  life. 

29 

The  wind  bides  for  a spell  in  this  place,  then  it  seeks  other  lands  to 
explore. 

30 

Stone  remains  when  all  else  passes  away. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE : This  Week  on  First  Peoples  TV"  

Date:  Mon,  Mar  17  08:03:22  2002  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="WORLD  LINK  TV" 

Available  on  DirecTV  (800-531-5000),  Channel  375, 

and  on  EchoStar/Dish  Network  (800-333-3474),  channel  9410 


This  program's  length  is:  01:30  hour 

You  can  see  this  program  at  the  following  times: 

Thu,  Mar  20,  8:30  PM  ET  (Thu,  Mar  20,  5:30  PM  PT) 

Fri,  Mar  21,  2:30  AM  ET  (Thu,  Mar  20,  11:30  PM  PT) 

Fri,  Mar  21,  8:30  AM  ET  (Fri,  Mar  21,  5:30  AM  PT) 

Fri,  Mar  21,  2:30  PM  ET  (Fri,  Mar  21,  11:30  AM  PT) 

First  Peoples'  TV:  Warrior  - The  Life  of  Leonard  Peltier 
The  story  of  Leonard  Peltier,  the  Native  American  leader  imprisoned  for 
life  in  Leavenworth  Penitentiary,  convicted  of  the  murder  of  two  FBI 
agents  during  a bloody  shootout  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  in  1975. 
"Warrior"  takes  us  back  to  the  violent  confrontations  at  Wounded  Knee  and 
Pine  Ridge  in  the  seventies,  and  then  to  today's  Indian  reservations  where 
the  government's  plans  for  uranium  mining  and  waste  dumping  are  still 
being  heatedly  resisted  by  Indian  activists.  The  heart  of  the  film,  though, 
is  a detailed,  painstaking  account  of  Peltier's  harrowing  odyssey  through 
the  American  justice  system.  To  learn  more  about  both  sides  of  the  Leonard 
Peltier  issue,  please  visit  the  following  websites:  The  Leonard  Peltier 
Defense  Committee  and  the  Leonard  Peltier  page  on  the  FBI  website 
The  film  is  available  from  Native  Videos. 

Cinnamon  Productions,  Inc.  FOR  INDIVIDUAL  PURCHASE  FOR  HOME 

19  Wild  Rose  Road  USE  ONLY!  THIS  IS  STRICTLY 

Westport,  CT  06880  USA  FOR  HOME  VIEWING  AND  DOES  NOT 

telephone  (203)  221-0613  INCLUDE  ANY  PUBLIC  VIEWING 

FAX  (203)  227-0840  LICENSE  OR  RIGHTS  WHATSOEVER. 

Broken  Treaty  At  Battle  Mountain  $49.00 

To  Protect  Mother  Earth  $49.00 

Nokomis  $49.00 

WARRIOR  - The  Life  of  Leonard  Peltier  $49.00 


The  Ride  To  Wounded  Knee  $49.00 

Even  If  A Hundred  Ogres  $49.00 

Add  $10  shipping  + handling  per  title  ordered  for  orders  inside  the  USA. 
Add  $25  shipping  + handling  per  title  ordered  for  orders  outside  the  USA. 
All  prices  are  in  United  States  Dollars  (USD). 

Please  make  checks  and  Money  Orders  payable  to: 

Cinnamon  Productions,  Inc. 

"RE : Aboriginal  Achievement  Awards"  

Date:  Wed,  March  12,  2003  12:52  pm 
From:  Chris  Allicock  <callicock@aptn . ca> 

Sub  j : Aboriginal  Achievement  Awards 

Please  see  the  attached  release  regarding  NAAF  announcement  of  APTN 
partnership  with  CBC  to  broadcast  this  years  Aboriginal  Achievement  Awards 


Chris  Allicock  - Network  Publicist 
APTN 

2 Haig  Avenue,  Toronto,  ON 

MIN  2W1 

416-254-1064 

NEWS  RELEASE 

For  Release 
March  12,  2003 
Toronto 

NEW  BROADCAST  PARTNERSHIP  ANNOUNCED  FOR 
NATIONAL  ABORIGINAL  ACHIEVEMENT  AWARDS  BROADCAST 

Toronto  - The  National  Aboriginal  Achievement  Foundation  announced  the 
Aboriginal  Peoples  Television  Network  will  be  joining  with  the  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Corporation  and  NAAF  as  broadcast  partners  for  the  10th 
Anniversary  of  the  National  Aboriginal  Achievement  Awards  that  is  taped 
Friday  March  28th  for  national  broadcast  on  CBC  at  8:00  pm,  April  7th, 

2003  and  APTN,  Saturday,  Dune  21,  as  part  of  the  networks  National 
Aboriginal  Day  programming. 

"This  three-way  partnership  is  a first,"  said  Dohn  Kim  Bell,  founder  and 
president  of  the  National  Aboriginal  Achievement  Foundation.  "We  are  very 
excited  to  be  able  to  have  the  awards  broadcast  by  both  networks.  The 
award  winners  deserve  the  broadest  recognition  possible.  We  are  pleased 
APTN  has  joined  us  in  this  new  business  partnership  so  this  quality 
entertainment  product  can  be  experienced  by  more  Canadians."  said  Mr.  Bell. 

"This  new  partnership  and  broadcast  on  the  Aboriginal  Peoples  Television 
Network  represents  a significant  milestone  for  Aboriginal  Canada,"  said 
Dean  LaRose,  CEO  of  APTN.  "We  have  the  opportunity  to  share  more  stories 
about  Aboriginal  people  to  more  communities  and  homes  across  the  country. 
Airing  the  National  Aboriginal  Achievement  Awards  will  offer  Canadians  a 
window  into  the  remarkably  diverse  world  of  Aboriginal  Canada  today." 

APTN  is  the  first  and  only  national  Aboriginal  television  network  in  the 
world  offering  quality  programming  by,  for  and  about  Aboriginal  peoples, 
to  share  with  all  Canadians.  More  than  70%  of  APTN's  programming 
originates  in  Canada,  60%  of  the  programs  broadcast  in  English,  15%  in 
French  and  25%  in  a variety  of  Aboriginal  languages.  APTN  is  distributed 
to  over  nine  million  Canadian  households  on  basic  cable,  direct  to  home 
and  wireless  service. 

The  year  2003  marks  the  10th  anniversary  of  the  achievement  awards.  As 
such,  the  broadcast  will  have  an  expanded  format  to  a two-hour  special. 

As  in  the  past,  the  show  will  be  devoted  to  profiles  of  the  year's  14 


recipients,  including  the  2003  lifetime  achievement  winner  Robbie 
Robertson.  In  addition  a portion  of  the  show  will  be  a retrospective 
featuring  past  recipients  and  performers,  with  messages  from  eminent 
Canadians,  such  as  Roberta  Bondar  and  Peter  Mansbridge.  Performers  will 
include  host  Tom  Jackson,  Susan  Aglukark,  Robbie  Robertson,  Sadie  Buck, 
Rita  Coolidge  and  upcoming  talents  Mavis  Calihoo,  Melody  Mercredi  and 
Sarah  Saint. 

The  National  Aboriginal  Achievement  Awards  are  a project  of  the  National 
Aboriginal  Achievement  Foundation,  a national  charity  established  in  1985 
by  Mohawk  conductor  John  Kim  Bell.  NAAF  provides  scholarships  to 
Aboriginal  students  for  education  and  training  in  business,  science  the 
arts  and  health  areas.  It  awards  over  $2  million  annually  to  students 
enrolled  in  post-secondary  pursuits,  and  since  1988  has  awarded  more  than 
$14  million  to  motivated  students  across  the  country. 

For  further  information,  please  contact  Judy  Tobe,  NAAF,  at  416-926-0775 
or  Chris  Allicock,  Network  Publicist  APTN,  416-254-1064. 

— "RE:  Specials  This  Week  on  APTN"  

Date:  Mon,  March  17  08:03:22  2003  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith 
Sub j : NA  News  Item 


filename="APTN" 

Available  on  Star  Choice  (1-888-554-STAR),  channel  350 
and  on  Bell  ExpressVU  (1-888-SKY-DISH) , channel  441 


Aboriginal  Peoples  Television  Network  is  a full  featured 
network  available  to  Canadian  DBS  viewers  on  Star  Choice 
and  Bell  ExpressVU.  The  weekly  program  grid  is  available 
at  http://www.aptn . ca/Schedule/ schedule_html 


World's  Indigenous  People 

Waasa  Innaabida:  We  Look  In  All  Directions 


Tuesday  March  18  7:00pm  Central/  8 pm  et/  5 pm  pt 
Gaa  Miinigooyang:  That  Which  Is  Given  To  Us. 

This  episode  of  Waasa  Inaabidaa  - We  Look  In  All  Directions  describes  the 
traditional  economic  system  through  interviews  with  historians,  tribal 
leaders  and  elders  and  stunning  dramatic  sequences  of  the  four  seasons' 
traditional  economic  cycle  of  hunting,  fishing  and  gathering. 

In  this  episode,  "Gaa  Miinigooyang  - That  Which  Is  Given  To  Us,"  the  viewer 
learns  about  the  Great  Lakes  Ojibwe  before  European  contact  and  how  their 
lifestyle  changed  with  the  introduction  of  the  European  fur  trade  and  the 
foreign  concepts  of  personal  profit,  greed  and  debt.  The  program  clarifies 
the  loss  of  the  Ojibwe  traditional  balanced  subsistence  economy  due  to  the 
restricted  use  of  land,  the  establishment  of  permanent  reservations,  and 
depletion  of  natural  resources  that  resulted  from  European  settlement. 

Web  http://www.ojibwe.org  More  Info:  http://www.ojibwe.org. 

A series  of  productions  that  present  the  diverse  perspectives,  lives  and 
cultures  of  Aboriginal  peoples  around  the  world,  including  Australia, 

New  Zealand,  Central  and  South  America,  Greenland,  Northern  Europe,  Asia, 
Hawaii,  Alaska,  and  the  continental  USA. 


Tuesday  March  25,  2003,  07:00pm  Central/  8 pm  et/  5 pm  pt 
Bimaadiziwin  A0  "A  Healthy  Way  of  Life 

Episode  Four:  Bimaadiziwin  A0  "A  Healthy  Way  of  Life"  examines  the  Ojibwe' s 
holistic  approach  to  good  health  and  the  role  of  traditional  medicine  and 
spiritual  healers.  Also  chronicled  is  the  devastating  impact  on  Ojibwe 
health  brought  by  European-born  epidemics,  a shrinking  land-base,  and 
government  policies  of  assimilation  and  acculturation.  This  program  looks 
at  the  affects  of  boarding  schools,  adoptions,  and  other  traumatic  events 


that  caused  generations  of  grief,  anger,  and  dysfunctional  family  dynamics. 
Learn  also  how  the  Ojibwe  people  maintained  their  health  through 
improvements  in  health  delivery  systems  beginning  in  1955  with  the  creation 
of  the  Indian  Health  Service,  and  continuing  with  the  training  of  their  own 
people  in  western  medicine  and  treatment.  This  episode  concludes  with 
reaffirmation  of  traditional  healing  based  on  living  a good  way  of  life 
with  renewed  emphasis  on  spiritual  healing.  It  examines  important 
milestones  such  as  passage  of  the  American  Indian  Religious  Freedom  Act, 
the  growth  and  success  of  culturally  appropriate  models  of  treatment  for 
substance  abuse  and  other  social  ills,  as  well  as  the  resurgence  of 
traditional  medicine  combined  with  their  own  modern  health  clinics. 

More  Info:  http://www.ojibwe.org. 

"RE : Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Mon,  17  Mar  2003  15:39:14  -0 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy.org) 

Subj : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

Lists  from  Dim  Anderson,  OCB  Tracker  and  Whispering  Wind  are  listed  here 
for  60  days.  Each  web  site  is  listed  if  you  need  a more  complete  list. 


-//--//-//-//-//-//-//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//- 
Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors : 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Hoop: 

Gary  Smith,  Carter  Camp,  Indian  Trust  ListServ,  Kay  Lee,  Frosty  Deere, 
Russell  Diabo,  Michigan  Branch-Native  American  Advocate,  lanet  Smith, 
Brigitte  Thimiakis,  Johnny  Rustywire,  Barbara  Landis,  Phil  Goldvarg, 

Chris  Allicock,  Debbie  Sanders 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Tue  Mar  25  22:01:37  2003 

Date:  26  Mar  2003  00:45:14  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanewsll.013 


WOTANGING  IKCHE  --  Lakota  --  Common  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  --  Together  We  Are  Talking 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh  --  Navajo  Nation  -- 

What's  Happening  among  The  People  News 
Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  --  People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
Hi'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 

Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2003  nanews.org 

==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 

0 

0 o 0 

0 o 0 VOLUME  11,  ISSUE  013 
0 o o o o 0 

0 o 0 March  29,  2003 

0 o 0 

0 

Blackfeet  sa ' aiki ' somm/duck  moon 
Zuni  li'dekwakkya  ts ' ana/little  sand  storm  moon 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Frostys  Amerindian,  Rez  Life,  Native  American  Chat 
and  ndn-aim  Mailing  Lists;  Newsgroup:  alt. native;  UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


Much  more  happens  in  Indian 
Country  than  is  reported  in 
this  weekly  newsletter.  For 
For  daily  updates  & events 
go  http://www.owlstar.com/ 
dailyheadlines . htm 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + + __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 

| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | | Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 


| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

[ one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

j rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  j 

I eventually  Indians  will  be  j 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  j 
| government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"| 

+__  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __+ 

This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


gone  forever 

* Of  the  300  original  Native 
languages  in  North  America, 
only  175  exist  today. 

* 125  of  these  are  no  longer 
learned  by  children. 

* 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; 
when  they  die,  their  language 
will  disappear. 

* Without  action,  only  20 
languages  will  survive  the  next 
50  years. 

Source:  Indigenous  Language 
Institute 

http://www.indigenous-language.org 


In  schools  across  the  country,  students  are  presented  a one-sided 
aspect  of  the  history  of  the  United  States.  Even  on  television,  a 
channel  committed  to  history  tries  to  disclose  history,  but  still  the 
Native  perspective  is  noticeably  absent.  The  nation  as  a whole  remains 
ignorant  to  the  voices  of  Native  America.  Attempts  to  fill  that  void 
are  few  and  inadequate.  Can  one  trust  the  media  or  even  institutes  of 
higher  learning  to  truthfully  present  our  country's  history?  Have 
educational  institutions  failed  in  revealing  the  Native  side  of 
history?  Can  America's  intellect  be  reshaped  to  include  Native  people? 
Guests  include  Lester  Tsosie,  Navajo  grad  student  at  DFK  School  of 
Government,  Harvard  University. 

March  12,  2003  listener  guide,  "Native  America  Calling" 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  I 
j of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  ! 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 

I States  Constitution,  i 

I so  that  my  forefathers  ! 

I shall  not  have  died  in  vain  i 


+_  __  __  __  ..  __  ..  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 


I Dourney 

t The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

i 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


This  editorial  will  be  short  and  to  the  point. 

I have  made  no  secret  of  my  distaste  for  this  war  with  Iraq  and  the 
manner  in  which  we  found  ourselves  there.  I think  there  is  a lot  of  truth 
yet  to  be  told. 

That  said,  we  are  there. 

I ask  everyone  to  pray  for  the  service  men  and  women  who  are  in  harm's 
way.  Some  have  already  crossed  over  due  to  a helicopter  crash  and  others 
to  hostile  fire.  Pray  for  them.  Pray  for  their  families. 

Many  Native  People  are  in  Iraq  fulfilling  their  path  as  warriors.  When 
these  soldiers,  sailors,  marines,  coast  guard  and  others  come  home  treat 
them  with  the  honor  and  respect  they  deserve.  To  my  dying  day  I will 
always  carry  anger  with  the  young  woman  in  New  York  who  spit  at  me  while 
I was  being  transported  to  St.  Albans  Naval  Hospital.  She  had  a right 
to  disagree  with  the  Viet  Nam  War  as  citizens  now  have  a right  to  disagree 
with  the  War  in  Iraq.  She  needed  to  express  her  anger  in  the  voting  booth, 
not  toward  the  service  people  who  risked  their  lives  so  she  might  have  that 
right  to  disagree. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews . org 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy . org 

Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A. 
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American  Indian  Woman  among  Missing  U.S.  troops 
Billy  House  and  Mark  Shaffer 
The  Arizona  Republic 
Mar.  25,  2003  12:00  AM 

TUBA  CITY  - The  war  against  Iraq  hit  northern  Arizona  on  Monday  with  news 


that  Lori  Piestewa,  22,  a Tuba  City  High  School  graduate,  is  among  10  to 
12  members  of  an  Army  maintenance  unit  who  remain  unaccounted  for. 

Piestewa,  an  Army  private  1st  class  assigned  to  the  507th  Maintenance 
Company  at  Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  is  the  daughter  of  Terry  and  Percy  Piestewa. 

Her  brother,  Wayland,  32,  said  military  officials  notified  their  parents 
Sunday  night  that  she  is  missing. 

"They  told  us  basically  what  they'd  been  reporting  on  the  news,  that 
some  of  them  were  prisoners  of  war,  but  that  she  is  just  missing  and  they 
can't  account  for  her,"  Wayland  said  in  an  interview  Monday  night. 

He  said  the  family  knew  from  television  reports  that  some  members  of  her 
unit  were  known  to  have  been  captured.  Five  were  seen  in  an  Iraqi  state- 
run  video  broadcast  on  Al-Dazeera,  the  Qatar-based  Arabic  language  TV  news 
network.  The  others,  including  Lori,  officials  told  the  family,  are 
missing  and  feared  captured  or  dead  after  their  convoy  became  lost  in 
southern  Iraq  and  was  attacked  by  enemy  forces. 

Pentagon  officials  and  Sgt.  Mark  Porter,  a spokesman  for  Fort  Bliss, 
would  not  comment  on  the  Piestewa  family's  remarks,  or  whether  Lori  is 
among  the  missing  soldiers. 

"We're  not  hearing  a lot  of  good  news,"  Wayland  said.  But  he  said  family 
and  friends  will  meet  every  night  "to  pray  that  Lori  and  all  the  troops 
get  home." 

At  an  emotional  gathering  of  between  250  and  300  friends  and  family 
members  Monday  night  at  St.  Dude's  Church,  yellow  lapel  ribbons  were 
passed  out  and  a number  of  women  openly  wept  as  they  thought  of  Lori,  the 
divorced  mother  of  a boy,  4,  and  a girl,  3. 

Father  Godden  Menard  presided  over  Lori's  confirmation  in  1996  while  she 
was  a high  school  student. 

"True  to  the  name  of  the  high  school,  she's  a real  warrior,"  Menard  said. 

Menard,  who  exhorted  the  family  to  keep  up  their  hope  and  trust  in  God, 
said  he  was  surprised  that  so  many  people  came  to  the  service. 

"I  was  expecting  about  a dozen  family  members,  but  word  really  got 
around  fast,"  he  said. 

Menard  said  the  family  is  the  only  Hopi  family  in  the  parish. 

Lori's  father  fought  in  Vietnam  and  her  grandfather  was  a World  War  II 
veteran,  Menard  said. 

Wayland  said  his  sister,  the  youngest  of  four  children,  joined  the  Army 
about  2 1/2  years  ago  and  did  supply  work.  The  family  received  an  e-mail 
from  Lori  last  week,  he  said,  saying  she  was  about  to  enter  Iraq  and  it 
"felt  good  that  she  was  not  sitting  around  and  waiting  any  more." 

The  507th  provides  repairs  and  support  for  the  5th  Battalion,  52nd  Air 
Defense  Artillery  Regiment,  which  is  comprised  of  five  Patriot  missile 
batteries.  In  the  Middle  East,  the  unit  is  attached  to  3rd  Infantry 
Division . 

Copyright  c.  2003  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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March  19,  2003 

Donna  R.  Richardson 

RAPID  CITY  - Donna  R.  Richardson,  62,  Rapid  City,  died  Monday,  March  17, 
2003,  in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  one  son,  Louis  Gladeau,  Rapid  City;  two  daughters. 

Dawn  Brown  Eyes,  Greeley,  Colo.,  and  Thaedra  Richardson,  Wichita,  Kan.; 
one  brother,  Donroy  Richardson,  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  three  sisters,  Caroline 
Eli,  Milaca,  Minn.,  Louisebelle  Schiebe,  Stillwater,  Minn.,  and  Dackie 
LaDeau,  North  Branch,  Minn.;  and  six  grandchildren . 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  Friday,  March  21,  at  Sacred  Heart 
Catholic  Church  in  Pine  Ridge. 


Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  March  22,  at  the 
church . 

Burial  will  be  at  Holy  Rosary  Mission  Cemetery  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

March  21,  2003 

Konroy  Hugh  lames  Surrounded 

DENVER  - Konroy  Hugh  lames  Surrounded,  41,  Denver  and  formerly  of  Rapid 
City,  died  Monday,  Feb.  24,  2003. 

Survivors  include  his  father,  Virgil,  and  wife  Marg  of  Rapid  City;  his 
stepfather,  William  Simpson,  Aurora;  one  daughter,  Stacy,  Sioux  Falls,  S.D. 
; five  brothers,  Kasey  Surrounded,  Kelly  Surrounded  and  William  Simpson, 
all  of  Denver,  Mikkel  Simpson,  Hawaii,  and  Virgil  lr.,  Sioux  Falls;  and 
three  sisters,  Kathy,  Denver,  and  two  sisters  of  Rapid  City. 

Wake  services  will  begin  at  5:30  p.m.  Sunday,  March  23,  at  Mother  Butler 
Center  in  Rapid  City. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  March  24,  at  Mother  Butler  Center. 

Burial  will  be  at  Pine  Lawn  Cemetery  in  Rapid  City. 

Holmes  Funeral  Home  of  Valentine,  Neb.,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 
March  22,  2003 
less  E.  Patton 

PORCUPINE  - less  E.  Patton,  24,  Porcupine,  died  Wednesday,  March  19, 

2003,  east  of  Buffalo  Gap  as  the  result  of  an  automobile  accident. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Lloyd  "Tom"  Patton,  Porcupine,  and 
Loveletta  Iron  Horse,  Chadron,  Neb.;  five  brothers,  loel  Patton,  Manderson, 
Cy  Patton  and  Beau  Patton,  both  of  Porcupine,  and  David  Iron  Horse  lr.  and 
Konrad  Iron  Horse,  both  of  Chadron;  one  stepbrother,  lohn  Waters, 

Porcupine;  four  sisters,  lolene  Reyes,  North  Platte,  Neb.,  lovannah 
Trujillo,  Grand  Island,  Neb.,  and  Katherine  Iron  Horse  and  Sonny  Iron 
Horse,  both  of  Chadron;  and  two  stepsisters,  Shellie  Grinnel,  Rapid  City, 
and  Margaret  Hernandez,  Oklahoma  City. 

- March  24  Service  Change 

The  funeral  for  less  E.  Patton,  24,  Porcupine,  who  died  Wednesday,  March 
19,  2003,  east  of  Buffalo  Gap  as  the  result  of  an  automobile  accident,  has 
changed . 

Second-night  wake  services  will  begin  at  2 p.m.,  Tuesday,  March  25,  at 
Porcupine  CAP  Office  in  Porcupine.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday, 
March  26,  at  Porcupine  CAP  Office.  Burial  will  be  at  St.  Paul's  Catholic 
Cemetery  in  Porcupine. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

March  23,  2003 

Danny  Gene  White  Feather 

MISSION  - Danny  Gene  "Blue  Boy"  White  Feather,  28,  Mission,  died  Tuesday, 
March  18,  2003,  as  the  result  of  a car  accident  near  Mission. 

Survivors  include  three  children,  Keyonah,  lulius  and  laylen  White 
Feather,  all  of  Tulsa,  Okla.;  one  brother,  Lance  White  Feather,  Mission; 
four  sisters,  Lois  White  Feather,  Mission,  lacqueline  Blalock,  Skiatook, 
Okla.,  Marilyn  White  Feather,  Springtown,  Texas,  and  Jaylene  White  Feather, 
Wanblee. 

Two-day  wake  services  continue  today,  followed  by  funeral  services  at  2 
p.m.  Monday,  March  24,  at  Sinte  Gleska  Multipurpose  Building,  Antelope 
Community,  in  Mission. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Thomas  Episcopal  Cemetery,  Corn  Creek  Community 
near  Norris. 

Holmes  Funeral  Home  in  Valentine,  Neb.,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 
Copyright  c.  2003  the  Rapid  City  Journal. 

March  22,  2003 


Kimberly  Anjanette  "Angie"  Rotramel 

Kimberly  Anjanette  "Angie"  Rotramel  of  Quapaw  died  Tuesday,  March  18, 
2003,  in  Dallas,  Texas.  She  was  31. 

Rotramel  was  born  Oct.  14,  1971,  in  Claremore  to  Roy  Foster  "Butch"  and 
Anith  Faye  (Buergey)  Rotramel  Dr.  She  lived  most  of  her  life  in  Quapaw. 

She  graduated  from  high  school  with  the  class  of  1989.  She  attended 
Northeastern  Oklahoma  A&M  College  in  Miami  where  she  was  a member  of  the 
NEO  Norse  Stars.  She  was  a member  of  the  Spring  River  Indian  Baptist 
Church  in  Quapaw  and  a member  of  the  Quapaw  Tribe. 

Survivors  include  her  mother,  Anita  Miller  of  Quapaw;  one  sister, 

Jennifer  Miller  of  Quapaw;  three  brothers,  Kenny  Rotramel,  Dusty  Miller 
and  Victor  Greenfeather,  all  of  Quapaw;  her  grandfather.  Slim  Newsome  of 
Mineral  Wells,  Texas,  and  her  stepfather,  Clinton  Miller  of  Quapaw. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Roy  Rotramel  Dr.,  and  her 
grandparents,  W.A.  "lack"  Buergey,  Ardina  Buergey  and  Betty  Newsome. 

Services  will  be  10  a.m.  Saturday  at  Spring  River  Indian  Baptist  Church. 
Burial  will  be  in  the  Buergey  family  cemetery  in  rural  Quapaw.  Native 
American  rites  will  be  observed  at  the  cemetery. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Charlie  Burtrum,  Bear  Schmidt,  Cary  Beatty,  Colin 
Beatty,  Darren  "Fatman"  Mosier  and  Chris  Ridge.  Flonorary  pallbearers  are 
Dustin  Enstin  and  Dusty  Miller. 

Visitation  will  be  at  the  home  of  Anita  Miller  in  rural  Quapaw. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Derfelt's  Baxter  Chapel  in 
Baxter  Springs,  Kan. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Miami  News-Record. 

March  24,  2003 

Ruth  H.  (Martin)  Nez 
Sept.  17,  1921  March  21,  2003 

Our  beloved  mother,  grandmother,  great-grandmother  and  sister  of  Hogback, 
Ruth  H.  (Martin)  Nez,  passed  on  to  meet  those  who  passed  on  before  her 
Friday,  March  21,  2003. 

Ruth  was  born  Sept.  17,  1921,  in  Sanostee  to  Robert  Martin  and  Esenapa 
(Yazzie)  Martin. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Robert  and  Esenapa  Martin;  her 
husband,  Howard  H.  Nez  Sr.;  three  brothers,  Robert  Martin  Dr.,  Geronimo 
Martin  and  Fred  H.  Martin;  and  one  granddaughter,  Sheryl  Nez. 

She  is  survived  by  11  children,  Samuel  Vigil,  Wayne  H.  and  Marie  Nez, 
Howard  H.  Nez  Dr.  and  companion  Eva,  Valdez  H.  and  Glorianna  Nez,  Alphonso 
H.  and  Matilda  Nez,  Blanche  and  Richard  Redhouse,  Beverly  and  Peter  Dohn, 
Delores  and  Wilbert  Dohnson,  Wanda  R.  and  Harry  Benally,  Irene  Kellywood, 
and  Muriel  and  Raymond  Benally;  33  grandchildren  and  numerous  great- 
grandchildren; and  two  sisters,  Susan  Sells  and  Marie  Platero. 

Ruth  spent  30  years  with  the  BIA  Education  Department  as  an 
Instructional  Aide  in  the  dormitories  of  San  Duan  and  Shiprock  boarding 
schools  and  retired  in  1972.  She,  along  with  her  husband,  enjoyed  raising 
appaloosas,  cattle,  sheep,  peacocks,  collecting  antiques,  hunting,  fishing 
and  traveling  across  the  United  States  to  attend  Native  American  Church 
conferences  and  attending  Indian  arts  and  crafts  shows  to  display  their 
genuine  Navajo  Indian  jewelry. 

Visitation  will  be  Monday,  March  24,  2003,  from  4 p.m.  to  8 p.m.  at 
Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home,  458  County  Road  6100,  Kirtland.  Funeral 
services  will  be  held  Tuesday,  March  25,  2003,  at  10  a.m.  at  the  Ryider 
Memorial  Chapel  on  the  campus  of  Navajo  Prep.  The  Rev.  Fred  Yazzie  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Greenlawn  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  will  be  grandsons  Monty  Dohn,  Matthew  Dohn,  Travis  Redhouse, 
Brandon  Nez,  Marcus  Nez  and  Kyle  Nash. 

Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home,  Kirtland  has  been  entrusted  with  the 
arrangements . (505)  598-9636. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  MediaNews  Group,  Inc . /Farmington,  NM. 

March  18,  2003 


Harry  Harvey  Dr. 

FORT  DEFIANCE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Harry  Harvey  Dr.,  2,  were  held  at  10 
a.m.,  today  at  Window  Rock  United  Methodist  Church.  Roger  Tsosie 
officiated.  Burial  followed  at  Fort  Defiance  Community  Cemetery.  Harvey  Dr. 
died  March  14  in  Albuquerque. 

He  was  born  Dan.  26,  2001  in  Fort  Defiance  into  the  Salt  People  Clan  for 
the  One  Who  Walks  Around  People  Clan.  His  hobbies  were  playing  with  his 
toys  and  watching  TV. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Alberta  and  Harry  Harvey  Sr.;  brother, 
Larry  Harvey;  sisters,  Sharon  Harvey  and  Arlinda  Ann  Scott;  and 
grandfather,  Elbert  Benallie. 

Harvey  Dr.  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents,  Annie  W.  Barney 
and  Irene  Scott.  Pallbearers  were  Dimmie  Watchman,  Donathan  Willie,  Leroy 
Wauneka  and  Fernanado  Tso.  Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

Tedrick  T.  Thomas 

DONES  RANCH  - Services  for  Tedrick  Thomas,  21,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Wednesday,  March  19  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Deacon  Marcelino  Morris  will 
officiate.  Thomas  died  March  12  in  Albuquerque. 

He  was  born  Nov.  29,  1981  in  Shiprock  into  the  Towering  House  People 
Clan  for  the  Black  Sheep  People  Clan.  Survivors  include  his  son,  Ondrick 

Bitsie  Thomas;  and  grandparents,  Clara  Begay  and  Mary  Y.  Thomas. 

Thomas  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Lena  and  Tom  Thomas  and 
grandfather,  Ben  Y.  Thomas.  Pallbearers  will  be  Andy  Thomas  Sr.,  Lionel 
Nelson,  Alfred  Begay,  Terrance  Dohnson,  Derome  Dohnson  and  Arnold  Thomas. 
Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Benson  Sam 

MANUELITO  - Services  for  Benson  Sam,  66,  will  be  held  at  1 p.m., 
Wednesday,  March  19  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Thomas  Sandoval  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Sunset  Memorial.  Sam  died  March  14  in 
Gallup. 

He  was  born  Dan.  4,  1937  in  Breadsprings . Sam  was  employed  with  the 
Santa  Fe  Railroad  and  with  the  forestry  service.  He  was  a silversmith  and 
rancher . 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Sadie  Sam  of  Manuelito;  sons,  Dennie  Sam  of 
Houck,  Ariz.,  Tommy  Sam  of  Manuelito,  Herman  Begay  and  Bennie  Sam  both  of 
Gallup;  daughters,  Elsie  Silva  of  Yah  Ta  Hey,  Martha  Smith  of  Gallup  and 
Fannie  Sam  of  Manuelito;  sisters,  Alice  Larry  and  Shirley  Quick  both  of 
Breadsprings;  18  grandchildren  and  11  great-grandchildren . 

Sam  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  daughter,  Shirley  Begay.  Pallbearers 
will  be  Bennie  Sam,  Dennie  Sam,  Lambert  Smith,  Henry  Silva  III,  Gary  Silva, 
Nathan  Sam,  Gary  Wilson  and  Phillip  Yazzie.  The  family  will  receive 
friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services  at  Manuelito  Church  of  God. 
Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Zonnie  Day  Segay 

CHINLE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Zonnie  Segay,  75,  will  be  held  at  1 p.m., 
Wednesday,  March  19  at  Chinle  Christian  Center.  Roger  Tsosie  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Chinle  Community  Cemetery. 

Segay  was  born  Feb.  10,  1928  in  Chinle  into  the  Red  Running  into  Water 
People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  son,  Dimmy  Segay  of  Spider  Rock,  Ariz.;  daughters, 
Marie  Begay,  Margorie  Segay,  Molly  Segay  and  Marcy  Billy  all  of  Chinle; 
brothers,  Clyde  Dones,  George  Dones,  Daniel  Dones  and  Eddie  Dones  all  of 
Chinle;  sisters,  Alice  Brown  of  Sliding  Rock,  Ariz.,  Patricia  Crosby  and 
Millie  Draper  both  of  Chinle;  18  grandchildren  and  18  great-grandchildren . 

Segay  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Kee  Chee  Segay;  sons,  Dohnny 
Segay  and  Derry  Segay;  daughters,  Martha  Gorman,  Mary  Ann  Segay,  Margerat 
Segay,  Marilyn  Segay  and  Margorie  Ann  Segay.  Pallbearers  will  be  Delbert 
Segay,  Dohnathan  Gorman,  Doeie  Begay,  Derome  Segay,  Dordan  Carroll,  and 
Thomas  Nez  Dr.  The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the 
burial  services  at  Zonnie  Segay' s resident.  Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in 


charge  of  arrangements . 


Steven  Tom 

INDIAN  WELLS,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Steven  Tom,  47,  will  be  held  at  10  a. 
m.,  Saturday,  March  22  at  Indian  Wells  Presbyterian  Church.  Pastor  Leonard 
B.  Yazzie  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Indian  Wells  Community 
Cemetery.  Tom  died  Dan.  25  in  Indian  Wells. 

He  was  born  Dune  22,  1955  in  Indian  Wells.  Tom  was  a mechanic,  he  worked 
on  automobiles,  refrigeration,  heating,  carpentry  and  home  improvements. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Genelle  Lopez;  daughter,  Charmaine  of  Tucson 
Ariz.;  mother,  Alice  Curley  Tomof  Indian  Wells;  brothers,  Leroy  Tom  of 
Shiprock,  Stanley  Tom  of  Deddito,  Ariz.  and  Raymond  Tom  of  Phoenix; 
sisters,  Nora  Lister  and  Sarah  Tom  of  Phoenix,  Gloria  Paddock,  Sandra 
Morris,  and  Linda  Morris  all  of  Holbrook,  Ariz. 

Tom  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Billy  Morris  and  Dohn  Tom. 

Gene  Tom 

INDIAN  WELLS,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Gene  Tom,  51,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m. 
Saturday,  March  22  at  the  Indian  Wells  Presbyterian  Church.  Pastor  Leonard 
B.  Yazzie  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Indian  Wells  Community 
Cemetery.  Tom  died  Dan.  25  in  Indian  Wells. 

He  was  born  Oct.  18,  1951  in  Indian  Wells.  Tom  attended  arts  & crafts 
shows.  He  recently  had  a role  in  a Native  American  film.  His  hobbies 
included  playing  guitar,  running  10K  races,  and  writing  poems. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Alice  Curley  Tom  of  Indian  Wells,  daughter 
Kaylene;  brothers,  Leroy  Tom  of  Shiprock,  Stanley  Tom  of  Deddito,  Raymond 
Tom  of  Phoenix;  sisters,  Nora  Lister  and  Sarah  Tom  of  Phoenix,  Gloria 
Paddock  of  Holbrook,  Ariz.  and  two  grandchildren . 

Tom  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Dohn  Tom. 

March  19,  2003 
Dim  Thompson 

DALTON  PASS  - Services  for  Dim  Thompson,  92,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Thursday,  March  20  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Lewis  Yazzie  will  officiate. 
Burial  will  follow  at  the  family  plot,  Dalton  Pass.  Thompson  died  March  17 
in  Gallup. 

He  was  born  Duly  10,  1910  in  Dalton  Pass  into  the  Towering  House  People 
Clan  for  the  Water  Flow  Together  People  Clan.  Thompson  was  employed  with 
the  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  retired  from  Gallup  Lumber  and  Supply  and  was  a 
carpenter  for  the  Navajo  Tribe.  He  was  a member  of  the  Native  American 
Church  and  was  a also  a rancher.  Survivors  include  his  wife,  Marie  Frank 
Thompson;  sons,  Bobby  Thompson,  Doe  Thompson,  and  Lee  Thompson;  daughters, 
Dorothy  Secatero,  Cecelia  Etsitty  and  Dulia  Thompson;  brother,  Ernest 
Thompson  and  sister,  Leena  Morgan;  29  grandchildren  and  63  great- 
grandchildren . 

Thompson  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents.  Rose  M.  and  Charlie 
Thompson;  son,  Timmy  Thompson;  brothers,  Ben  Thompson  and  Thomas  Thompson 
and  sister,  Emma  Frank.  Pallbearers  will  be  Derome  Thompson,  Gerald 
Thompson,  Leo  Thompson,  Vern  Begay,  Scott  Morgan,  Delray  Thompson,  Derry 
Thompson  and  Delbert  Thompson.  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

Darryl  Robert  Curley  Sr. 

KINLICHEE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Darryl  Curley  Sr.,  37,  will  be  held  at 
10  a.m.,  Thursday,  March  20  at  Ganado  Presbyterian  Church.  Rev.  Paul  Stone 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Kinlichee  Community  Cemetery.  Curley 
Sr.  died  March  15  in  Kinlichee. 

He  was  born  Nov.  20,  1965  in  Ganado  into  the  Deer  Spring  People  Clan  for 
the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan.  Curley  Sr.  attended  Navajo  Elementary  School 
and  graduated  from  Ganado  High  School.  He  completed  training  as  a heavy 
equipment  mechanic  at  Empire  Machinery,  Mesa,  Ariz.  He  was  employed  with 
Benjamin  Damon  Trucking,  Blaurett,  Hall  & Mulcaire  Construction  Co., 
Sunwest  Gunite  Inc.,  YDT  Stucco  Co.,  A&N  Construction  Co.  and  Apache 
County  District  II,  Ganado.  His  hobbies  included  horseback  riding,  welding 


and  vehicle  maintenance  and  repairs. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Christine  W.  Curley;  sons,  Darryn, 

Darryl  Dr.,  Lane  and  Christopher  Curley;  daughters,  Candyce,  Krystal, 
Shantel  and  Kaynasa  Curley;  father,  Robert  K.  Curley;  brother,  Johnson 
Curley;  sisters,  Clarissa  Curley,  Vernita  lames  and  Natasha  Curley;  and 
grandparents,  Marie  T.  Bahe,  Cato  and  Mae  Curley. 

Curley  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Maxine  D.  Curley;  brother, 
Melvin  Curley  and  grandfather,  Herman  Dick.  Pallbearers  will  be  Mike 
Tsosie,  Brandon  Hardy,  Bryant  Bahe,  Bahe  Hardy  Jr.,  Theodore  Dick  and 
Arnold  Woodman.  The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the 
burial  services  at  Kinlichee  Mutual  Help  Housing  #13.  Tse  Bonito  Mortuary 
is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

March  22,  2003 

Ramon  Platero 

BLUEWATER  LAKE  - Services  for  Ramon  Platero,  73,  will  be  held  at  11  a.m., 
Monday,  March  24  at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel.  Burial  will  follow  at 
Sunset  Memorial  Park. 

Platero  died  March  19  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Dec.  29,  1929  in  Smith  Lake 
into  the  Deeschchil ' nii  for  the  Towering  House  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Louise  Platero  of  Bluewater  Lake;  sons, 

Chris  Platero  of  Albuquerque  and  Philnaldo  Platero  of  Phoenix;  daughters, 
Sarah  Foster  of  Deer  Springs,  Ariz.,  Desbah  Padilla  of  Grants,  Cheryl 
Platero  of  Mariano  Lake;  3o  Ann  Platero  of  Kirtland,  Larrine  Platero  of 
Kayenta,  Ariz.,  Linda  Platero  of  Gallup,  Luana  Platero  of  Bluewater  Lake, 
Michelle  Platero  of  Phoenix,  Patsy  Platero  of  Flagstaff,  Ariz.  and  Ramona 
Platero-Roach  of  Vanderwagen;  24  grandchildren  and  three  great- 
grandchildren . 

Platero  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Eithdesbah  Platero  and 
Pablo  Platero;  sons,  Dave  Platero,  Stephen  Platero;  sisters,  Annie  Enrico, 
Rena  lack,  lean  Tulley  and  Rose  Mariano;  and  brothers,  Riley  Platero  and 
Dan  Platero. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Malcolm  Bowekaty,  Randall  Heavllin,  Timothy 
McLaughlin,  Melvin  Platero,  Philnaldo  Platero  and  Norman  Roach. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Nathaniel  Lewis  Chee 

VANDERWAGEN  - Services  for  Nathaniel  Chee,  29,  will  be  held  at  1 p.m., 
Monday,  March  24  at  Pine  Tree  Mission,  loe  M.  Lee  will  officiate.  Burial 
will  follow  at  Pine  Tree  Cemetery. 

Chee  died  March  18  in  Tohatchi.  He  was  born  Dec.  21,  1973  in  Gallup  into 
the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Edge  of  the  Water  People  Clan. 

Chee  attended  Pine  Hill  High  School.  He  was  employed  with  north  KFC  and 
Hong  Kong  resturant.  His  hobbies  included  playing  drums  and  guitar. 

Survivors  include  his  daughters,  Reagan  R.  Chee  of  Tohatchi,  Nicole  L. 
Chee  and  Nikkie  L.  Chee  both  of  Gallup;  mother,  Lynda  Chee  of  Vanderwagen; 
brother,  Daniel  A.  Chee  of  Vanderwagen;  and  sister,  Yolanda  R.  Chee  of 
Vanderwagen . 

Chee  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents,  Tom  and  Mary  3.  Chee. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Robert  Wood,  Joseph  Chee,  Paul  Chee  Jr.,  Ricky 
Beaver,  Clinton  Chee  and  Ray  Hamilton. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Darrell  Earl  Brown 

ROCKSPRINGS  - Services  for  Darrell  Brown,  33,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Monday,  March  24  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Brother  Dennis  Gardner  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Brown  died  March  15  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  May  16,  1969  in  Gallup  into 
the  Tsinaajinii  for  the  Haltsooi. 

Brown  attended  school  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  He  was  a Fetich  carver, 
concrete  worker  and  a member  of  the  Native  American  Church.  His  hobbies 
included  camping  and  fishing. 

Survivors  include  his  daughters,  Wynonna  Brown  and  Novanna  Brown  both  of 
Crownpoint;  father,  Henry  Watson;  brothers,  Farrell  Earl  Brown  of 


Rocksprings  and  Troy  Watson  of  Doe  Milos. 

Brown  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother , Betty  Brown. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Ward  Hones,  leff  Howe,  Alvert  Miller,  Maynard  Miller 
Alvin  Hones,  Leo  Hones,  Heffery  Miller  and  Orlando  Tom. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Farrell  Brown's  residents. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Helen  Rose  Spencer 

TWIN  BUTTES  - Services  for  Helen  Spencer,  77,  will  be  held  at  1 p.m., 
Monday,  March  24  at  the  Dine'  Mission.  Don  Phoebus  will  officiate.  Burial 
will  follow  at  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Spencer  died  March  18  in  Phoenix.  She  was  born  May  25,  1925  in  Twin 
Buttes  into  the  Red  Running  into  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Black 
Streak  People  Clan. 

Spencer  was  a homemaker.  Her  hobbies  included  making  dolls,  collecting 
and  walking. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Clarence  Kinsel  of  Twin  Lakes;  sons, 
Raymond  Bennett  Sr.  of  Mentmore,  Ray  Bennett  of  Gallup  and  Lee  Bennett  of 
Twin  Buttes;  daughters,  Bessie  Spencer  and  Nellie  Bennett  both  of  Twin 
Buttes  and  Grace  Bennet  of  Anadarko,  Okla.;  brother,  Sammy  E.  Spencer  of 
Red  Rock;  sisters,  Margaret  of  Red  Rock  and  Alice  Him  of  Twin  Buttes;  15 
grandchildren  and  12  great-grandchildren . 

Spencer  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  first  husband,  Tom  K.  Bennett;  sons 
Richard  and  Wayne  Bennett;  and  parents,  Henny  and  Charlie  Spencer. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Stenson  Sam,  Donovan  Sam,  Raymond  Bennett  Hr.,  Leroy 
Bennett,  Steve  Miller  and  Chad  Duvall. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Nellie  Bennett's  residence. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Herbert  Hoe 

LOWER  GREASEWOOD  - Services  for  Herbert  Hoe,  99,  were  held  at  11  a.m., 
today  at  Faith  Mission  Greasewood  Springs.  Rev.  Hohnny  Glover  officiated. 
Burial  followed  at  Greasewood  Springs  Cemetery. 

Hoe  died  March  18  in  Ganado,  Ariz.  He  was  born  Dec.  31,  1904  in 
Greasewood  into  the  Red  House  People  Clan  for  the  Big  Water  People  Clan. 
Hoe  was  a World  War  II  Veteran,  serving  in  the  Army.  He  was  a farmer. 
Survivors  include  his  son,  Leonard  Hoe  of  Greasewood  Springs;  daughter, 
Sadie  Hoe  of  Tucson,  Ariz.  and  Lula  Hoe  of  Greasewood  Springs;  Key  Hohn 
Hoe  of  Greasewood  Springs;  sisters,  Helen  H.  Clark,  Mary  H.  Yazzie  and 
Erma  Lee  Hoe  all  of  Greasewood  Springs;  and  three  grandchildren . 

Hoe  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife  Lena  Martinze  Hoe  and  son,  Hohhny 
Martinez  Hoe 

Pallbearers  were  Hoe  Begaye,  Wilson  Lee  Yazzie,  Hared  Himmie,  Lemar  Abe, 
Delano  Himmy  and  Loron  Clark. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

March  24,  2003 

Sophie  Wallace  Yazzie 

TSE  BONITO  - Services  for  Sophie  Yazzie,  90,  will  be  held  at  1:30  p.m., 
Tuesday,  March  25  at  St.  Michaels  Catholic  Church.  Father  Gilbert 
Schnieder  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  on  private  land,  Tse  Bonito. 

A rosary  will  be  recited  at  6 p.m.,  tonight  at  St.  Michaels  Catholic 
Church.  Yazzie  died  March  20  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Feb.  13,  1913  in  St 
Michaels,  Ariz.  into  the  Water  Flows  Together  People  Clan  for  the  One  Who 
Walks  Around  People  Clan.  Yazzie  graduated  from  Albuquerque  Indian  School. 
She  was  employed  with  the  U.S.  Army  Artillery  Assembler  in  Williams,  Ariz. 
and  in  California,  farm  worker,  Navajo  rug  weaver  and  homemaker.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Native  American  Church.  Her  hobbies  included  Pow-Wows  and 
Song  & Dance.  Survivors  include  her  sons,  Allen  Ayze  of  New  Lands,  Ariz. 
Benjamin  Yazzie,  Tom  W.  Yazzie  Sr.,  Anthony  Ayze  Hr.  and  Aaron  Ayze  all  of 
Window  Rock;  daughters,  Alice  M.  Yazhe-Hoe,  Rosalina  M.  Whitehair  Sr.  and 
Anarita  M.  Ayze  all  of  Window  Rock;  brother,  Donald  Hohn  of  St.  Michaels; 


sisters,  Florence  M.  Gale  of  Window  Rock,  Mildred  M.  Begay,  Ella  M.  Perry 
and  Margaret  M.  Kee  all  of  St.  Michaels;  36  grandchildren;  75  great- 
grandchildren and  11  great-great  grandchildren. 

Yazzie  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Tom  C.  Yazzie;  daughters, 
Stella  M.  Eflock-Barney  and  Anita  M.  Ayze;  parents,  Zonnie  Murphy  and 
Nataani  Biyee-Begay;  brothers,  lack  Chee,  Henry  Wallace,  Tobie  Wallace  and 
Kee  Wallace;  and  sisters,  Mary  Chee-Smith  and  Maggie  Yazzie.  Pallbearers 
will  be  Allen  Ayze,  Tom  W.  Yazzie  Dr.,  Allen  Ayze  Hr.,  Mario  Peshlakai, 
Marlon  Peshlakai  and  Antonio  Barney.  The  family  will  receive  friends  and 
relatives  after  the  burial  services  at  St.  Michaels  Catholic  Church, 

Parish  Hall.  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Rose  Brown 

MILAN  - Services  for  Rose  Brown,  99,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  today  at 
St.  Anne  Catholic  Church,  Klagetoh.  Rev.  Will  McCue  officiate.  Burial 
followed  at  St.  Anne  Church  Cemetery. 

Brown  was  born  May  5,  1904  in  Klagetoh,  Ariz.  into  the  Black  Streak  in 
the  Forest  People  Clan  for  the  Big  Water  People  Clan.  Brown  was  a 
housekeeper  and  rugweaver. 

Survivors  include  her  daughter,  Maggie  Martinez  of  Milan;  two 
grandchildren  and  three  great-grandchildren . Brown  was  preceded  in  death 
by  her  brother,  Tom  Gorman  and  sister,  Winnie  Nez.  Pallbearers  will  be 
family  member.  Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Maggie  L.  Yonnie 

WILDCAT  - Services  for  Maggie  Yonnie,  64,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Tuesday,  March  25  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Rev.  Derry  Yonnie  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Gallup  City  Cemetery.  Yonnie  died  March 
19  in  Wildcat. 

She  was  born  May  29,  1938  in  Wildcat  into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan 
for  the  Edge  Water  People  Clan.  Yonnie  was  a homemaker  and  rug  weaver. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Hoskie  Yonnie  of  Wildcat;  sons,  Gerald 
Tully  of  Chambers,  Ariz.,  Hoskie  Yonnie  Dr.  of  Kirtland,  Archie  Yonnie  of 
Tohatchi,  Daniel  Yonnie  of  Albuquerque  and  Ferlin  Yonnie  of  Haystack; 
daughters,  Marlene  Yonnie  of  Tse  Ya  Toh,  Corrina  Yonnie  and  Semina  Yonnie 
both  of  Wildcat;  brothers,  Derry  Spencer  of  Rabbit  Brush,  Harrison  Willie 
of  Rock  Springs,  Larry  Willie  of  Sage  Brush,  David  Willie  Sr.,  Charlie 
Willie,  Nelson  Willie,  and  Edison  Willie  all  of  Wildcat;  sisters,  Edith  L. 
Woods  of  Brimhall,  Susie  L.  Willie  of  Las  Vegas,  Nev.,  Dean  Tully  of 
Chambers,  Ariz.,  Mary  L.  Arviso,  Isabelle  Nez  and  Dean  Miller  all  of 
Wildcat;  17  grandchildren  and  one  great-grandchildren.  Pallbearers  will  be 
Hoskie  Yonnie  Dr.,  Archie  Yonnie,  Ferlin  Yonnie,  Dohnson  Nez,  Larry  Willie 
Sr.  and  Daniel  Yonnie.  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Paul  Andrew  "Bunch"  Ryan 

GRANTS  - Services  for  Paul  Ryan,  19,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Tuesday, 
March  25  at  Mt.  Taylor  Mortuary  Chapel.  Pastor  Harry  Cayaditto  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Grants  Memorial  Cemetery.  Ryan  died  March 
17  in  Grants. 

He  was  born  Oct.  1,  1983  in  Grants  into  the  Zia  People  Clan  for  the 
Irish  and  Cherokee  Clan.  Ryan  graduated  from  high  school  in  Springer. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Nancy  Abeita  of  Prewitt  and  Payand  II  of 
St.  Mary's,  Ohio;  brothers,  Fabian  Abeita  of  Canocito,  Casz  Abeita  of 
Bluewater  and  Herman  Abeita  of  Prewitt;  sisters,  Paula  Delora  of  Grants, 
Denny  Abeita,  Sherrie  Charlie  and  Nancy  Ryan  all  of  Prewitt.  Palbearers 
will  be  Fabian  Abeyta,  Casz  Abeita,  Doseph  Delora,  Doshua  Conway,  Sherwin 
McCabe,  Patrick  Ramos,  Deff  Rodriguez  and  Bill  Silva.  Mt.  Taylor  Mortuary 
is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Leonard  Hale 

FORT  DEFIANCE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Leonard  Hale,  51,  will  be  held  at  10 
a.m.,  Tuesday,  March  25  at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel.  Pastor  Pete  Riggs 
will  officate.  Burial  will  follow  on  private  familyland.  Twin  Lakes.  Hale 
died  March  20  in  Albuquerque. 

He  was  born  Nov.  5,  1951  in  Rehoboth  into  the  Mexican  People  Clan  for 


the  Meadow  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Nancy  Hale  of  Window  Rock;  sons,  Deremy 
Shawn  Hale  of  Fort  Worth,  Texas  and  Christian  Lewis  of  Ganado,  Ariz.; 
brothers,  Eugene  Hale  of  Coyote  Canyon,  Richard  Hale  and  Robert  Hale  both 
of  Twin  Lakes;  and  sisters,  Eunice  Cadman,  Genevieve  Frank,  Marie  Harvey 
and  Pearl  Smith  all  of  Twin  Lakes.  Hale  was  preceded  in  death  by  his 
parents.  Rose  Ann  and  Dimmie  Hale;  brothers,  Henry  Hale  and  Norman  Bobby 
Hale;  and  Betty  Shirley.  Pallbearers  will  be  Doey  Allen,  Emerson  Harvey, 
Raymond  Harvey,  Fred  Peters,  Marcus  Smith  and  Raymond  Watson.  Rollie 
Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Gallup  Independent. 

March  21,  2003 

Woody  Mike  Yazzie 

Woody  Mike  Yazzie,  73,  died  Tuesday,  March  18,  2003,  in  Polacca. 

Mr.  Yazzie  was  born  on  May  15,  1929,  to  Mike  and  Alice  Manygoats  Begay, 
in  Deddito. 

Mr.  Yazzie  worked  for  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  and  retired  after  34  years 
of  service.  He  enjoyed  tending  his  livestock  and  working  around  his  home. 

Mr.  Yazzie  is  survived  by  his  wife  Sally  Ann  Yazzie  of  Deddito;  daughter 
Nancy  Whiterock  of  Deddito;  son  Anthony  Begay  of  Deddito;  sister  Fannie 
Yazzie  of  Deddito;  13  grandchildren;  16  great-grandchildren;  and  many 
nieces  and  nephews. 

Mr.  Yazzie  is  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  Make  and  Alice  Manygoats 
Begay;  sister  Helen  Bahe;  and  one  nephew. 

Services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  March  22,  2003,  at  St.  Doseph's 
Catholic  Church  in  Kearns  Canyon.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Deddito  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2003  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 

March  20,  2003 

Lucille  Winifred  (Hills)  Emerson 

Lucille  Winifred  (Hills)  Emerson,  76,  entered  her  eternal  rest  on 
Thursday,  March  13,  2003.  She  was  born  on  May  11,  1926  in  Ft.  Yuma, 
California . 

She  was  a member  of  the  Quechan  Tribe  in  the  Havchaats  Clan.  She  has 
been  an  active  member  of  the  United  Methodist  Church  since  1948, 
participating  in  various  committees,  choir  and  missionary  work.  She 
retired  in  1981  from  the  Quechan  Community  Health  Services. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband  Elmer  H.  Emerson;  daughters  Avis  Black, 
Audrey  (Charlie)  White,  and  Alva  Emerson;  sons  Phil  (Dackie)  Emerson, 
Christoble  Emerson,  and  Wilfred  (Marsha)  Emerson,  all  of  Ft.  Yuma  and 
Nathaniel  Emerson  Sr.  (Dulie)  of  Sells,  Arizona;  Aunt  Theola  Evanston; 
nieces  Sue  Warner  and  Pearl  Robles;  nephews  Brian  Warner  and  Vidal 
Townsend;  29  grandchildren  and  36  great  grandchildren. 

There  will  be  a wake  on  Friday,  March  21,  2003  at  Fort  Yuma  United 
Methodist  Church  starting  at  5:00  pm  lasting  through  the  night.  Singing 
groups  and  choirs  are  welcome  to  participate.  Prior  to  the  wake  there  will 
be  a Memorial  Run  from  3:30-5:00  p.m. 

Funeral  service  will  be  at  10:00  am  Saturday  morning.  Procession  to 
Quechan  Big  House  (bring  comfortable  shoes  for  the  walk)  Tribal  rites  at 
the  Quechan  Big  House  with  cremation  at  7:00  am  Sunday  morning. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Vidal  Townsend,  Kirk  Nerva,  Andrew  White,  Keith 
Twist,  Alvis  Emerson,  Dr.,  Antonio  Emerson,  Aaron  Thomas,  Carl  Emerson  and 
Nathaniel  Emerson,  Dr. 

Honorary  Bearers  will  be  Donathan  Emerson,  Ron  Christman,  Gustavio 
Gutierrez,  Gary  Menta,  Charles  White,  Dr.,  Thomas  Montague,  George  Bryant, 
Anthony  Cachora  and  Frank  Vasquez. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  daughter  Nadine  Twist,  son  Alvis 
Emerson,  Sr.,  and  sister  Virginia  Escalanti 


Copyright  c.  2003  The  Yuma  Sun, 
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Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 

March  20,  2003 

Donald  Higgins 

Don  David  Higgins,  75,  Air  Force  Veteran,  died  of  natural  causes  after 
an  extended  illness,  Sunday,  Mar.  16,  2003  at  the  Blackfeet  Community 
Hospital  in  Browning. 

Rosary  will  be  held  at  the  Day  Funeral  Home  today,  Thursday,  Mar.  20  at 
7 p.m.j  with  viewing  two  hours  prior  to  rosary.  Funeral  mass  will  be  held 
at  the  Little  Flower  Parish  on  Friday,  Mar.  21  at  2 p.m.  Internment  in  the 
Willow  Creek  Cemetery. 

Don,  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Blackfeet  Nation,  grew  up  on  the  family 
ranch  on  Cut  Bank  Creek  north  of  Meriwether,  where  he  attended  the  Old 
Higgins  School.  He  graduated  from  Cut  Bank  High  School,  went  on  the 
graduate  from  the  University  of  Colorado  School  of  Engineering,  and 
received  his  Master's  Degree  in  Public  Health  from  the  University  of 
Michigan.  He  joined  the  Air  Force  in  1955  as  a commissioned  officer  and 
retired  as  a Lt.  Col.  in  San  Antonio,  Texas  in  1983  after  a distinguished 
and  decorated  career.  He  then  worked  for  the  Department  of  Public  Health 
for  the  State  of  Texas  until  1990. 

In  1989,  Don  and  Carra,  started  to  build  their  "summer"  cabin  on  Lower 
St.  Mary's  Lake  outside  of  Babb.  This  little  venture  turned  into  a 
lifelong  project  of  which  he  was  very  proud.  Don's  special  attention  was 
turned  to  his  beautiful  yard  and  abundant  garden.  One  of  his  great  joys  in 
life  was  having  friends  from  all  over  the  country  come  to  visit  the 
"Higgins  B & B,"  where  he  could  show  them  the  extraordinary  beauty  of  this 
native  home. 

Of  all  of  his  accomplishments,  his  greatest  pride  was  in  his  children 
and  the  light  of  his  life,  his  granddaughter  Emma.  When  his  two  daughters 
moved  to  Babb  to  open  up  a restaurant  he  took  them  on  as  a special  project, 
always  there  to  lend  a hand,  whether  pouring  coffee  or  fixing  the  septic 
system.  When  his  son  Michael  joined  the  Air  Force  as  a member  of  the  elite 
Pararescue  Unit,  he  could  not  have  been  more  proud.  Mike  later  went  on  to 
become  a paramedic  and  firefighter  in  Aptos,  Calif.,  contributing  to  our 
nation's  safety  and  defense. 

Don  was  instrumental  in  the  organization  and  establishment  of  the 
Babb/St.  Mary  Volunteer  Fire  Department  and  served  on  the  Glacier  County 
Planning  Commission,  continuing  his  long  tradition  of  public  service.  He 
was  always  there  for  his  neighbors  whenever  anyone  needed  a helping  hand 
or  an  informed  opinion.  We  will  all  miss  Don's  common  sense,  advice,  sly 
wit,  and  crooked  grin,  but  most  of  all,  we  will  miss  his  unconditional 
love  and  support. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  the  family  requests  that  memorials  be  made  to  the 
Gift  of  Life  Housing  in  Great  Falls.  The  family  would  like  to  express 
their  gratitude  to  this  wonderful  organization  for  their  support  and  love. 

Survivors  include  his  loving  wife  of  42  years,  Carra  (Hudgens)  Higgins, 
formerly  of  Glenwood,  Ala.,  daughters  Carra  (Beth)  Higgins  and  her 
daughter  Emma  Giron  of  Missoula;  Susan  Higgins  and  her  husband  John 
Cunningham  of  Missoula;  son  Michael  Higgins  of  Santa  Cruz,  Calif.;  a 
brother  Larry  Higgins  of  Cut  Bank;  a sister  Kathleen  (Higgins)  Stringer  of 
Whitefish;  13  nephews  and  7 nieces. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  parents  Dave  Higgins  and  Alice  (Bird) 

Higgins;  sisters  Patricia  Mosley  and  Donna  Schildt  Weaver  and  daughter 
Mary  Alice  Higgins. 

Lorraine  Lemieux 

Lorraine  (Dumpsy)  Fitzpatrick  Lemieux,  84,  of  Cut  Bank,  died  Mar.  16, 

2003  at  her  home  of  natural  causes. 

Rosary  is  Thursday,  Mar.  20  at  6:30  p.m.  at  St.  Margaret's  Catholic 
Church.  Funeral  services  are  Friday,  Mar.  21  at  11  a.m.  at  St.  Margaret's 


Catholic  Church  with  burial  at  Crown  Hill  Cemetery. 

She  was  born  Duly  14,  1918  at  Cut  Bank  Boarding  School  and  was  raised 
below  Blackfoot.  She  attended  schools  at  Blackfoot  and  Browning  and 
married  Allen  Lemieux  in  Cardston,  Alberta  in  1949. 

She  was  a housewife  and  ranched  Flat  Coulee  and  Seville.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Eagles  Club.  She  enjoyed  hunting,  fishing,  cards,  visits, 
watching  TV  and  enjoyed  having  company. 

She  is  survived  by  her  special  friend  Salma  Aldrich  of  Cut  Bank, 
daughters  Gloria  Weaver,  Carolyn  Barnes  both  of  Cut  Bank,  Mary  Ellen 
LaBane  of  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  and  Trish  Murphy  of  Great  Falls;  son  Richard 
A.  Lemieux  of  Cut  Bank;  brother  Herb  Fitzpatrick  of  Cut  Bank;  13 
grandchildren  and  17  great-grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband  Allen  D.  Lemieux,  a grandson 
Danny  Weaver  and  a daughter  Gayle  Ann  Tibbits. 

Roy  Allison 

Roy  "Papoose"  Allison,  82,  of  Browning,  died  Wednesday,  Mar.  12,  2003  at 
the  Blackfeet  Nursing  Home  of  natural  causes. 

Services  were  held  Mar.  15  at  Little  Flower  Parish  with  burial  at  Crown 
Hill  Cemetery. 

Allison  was  born  in  Blackfoot,  Mont.,  and  raised  in  Cut  Bank  and 
Browning.  He  was  a farmer  all  of  his  life.  He  was  a member  of  the  Elks 
Lodge  and  Moose  Lodge.  Allison  enjoyed  horse  racing,  rodeos  and  basketball 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Florence  Rutherford  Allison,  daughters 
Roberta  Lane  of  Browning,  Sheri  Welch  of  Palm  Springs,  Mary  Emm  of  Shurz, 
N.Y.,  Lara  Sue  Cox  of  Portland.  Ore.,  sons  Walter  Allison  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
William  Allison  of  Tucson,  Ariz.,  sister  Carma  Anderson  of  Portland,  Ore., 
nieces  Carm  Hoyt  and  Brenda  Running  Fisher  of  Browning,  nephew  Don  Brown 
of  Fountain  Valley,  Calif.,  11  grandchildren  and  three  great-grandchildren 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  a son,  Roy  Allison,  Dr. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

March  19,  2003 

Flora  (Redwood)  Bear 
Cowessess  First  Nation,  SK 
FLORA  (REDWOOD)  BEAR 
APRIL  23,  1920  - MARCH  15,2003 

Our  mother  passed  on  to  eternal  life  on  March  15,  2003.  Mom  was  born 
in  Broadview,  Sask.  in  1920.  She  resided  in  Cowessess  Reserve  for  many 
years  after  marrying  Doseph  Redwood  and  raised  her  family  there. 

Flora  was  predeceased  by  her  first  husband  Doseph  Redwood  (1966), 
daughter  Edith  (1981),  Stepsons  David  & Edwin  (Shorty)  Redwood.  While  mom 
was  ill,  she  lost  her  second  husband  Thomas  Bear  in  March,  2002.  Her 
brothers  Angus,  Herbert,  Fred  and  George,  her  sister  Eva  Alexson. 

Mom  is  survived  by  her  sons  Romeo  (Irene)  of  Alberta,  Morley  (Liz)  of 
Winnipeg  and  Bruce  of  Winnipeg.  Stepsons  Patrick  of  Winnipeg  and  Sailor 
Redwood  of  Calgary,  daughters  Freida  of  Winnipeg,  Dianna  of  Alberta, 

Bonnie  Bear  of  Saskatoon,  step  daughters  Dosie  of  Calgary  and  Yvonne 
Hotomani  of  Yorkton  Saskatchewan.  Sisters  Ruby  Rabbitskin,  Verna  Bob  and 
Rita  Alexson,  Elma  Rose  (Cook)  Delorme  and  Lorraine  Acoose,  brothers 
Wilfred,  Norman  and  Reggie  Delorme.  Mom  is  also  survived  by  numerous 
grandchildren,  great  grandchildren,  too  many  to  mention. 

Mom  was  a lady  of  many  talents,  she  loved  doing  her  crafts  and  was  a 
seamstress  most  of  her  life.  Next  to  her  family,  she  loved  her  gardens  and 
flowers  and  was  never  happier  than  to  be  working  on  her  hands  and  knees  in 
the  garden.  Mom  was  a woman  of  fierce  independence,  strength  of  character 
and  adventurous  spirit.  Her  life  was  rich  and  fulfilled,  she  touched  many 
with  her  love,  her  wit  and  determination. 

Special  thanks  to  Riverview  Hospital  and  Central  Park  Lodge  for  their 
care  and  support  to  our  mother  through  her  illness.  Also  a very  special 
thank  you  to  her  niece  Sharon  Hotomani  who  was  there  for  her  and  the 
family.  Prayers  will  be  said  on  Tuesday,  March  18,  2003  at  7:00  P.M.  at 
the  Aboriginal  Funeral  Chapel,  724  Selkirk  Avenue  at  Parr,  Winnipeg  with 


Wake  to  follow.  Second  Wake  will  be  in  Kahkewistahaw,  Community  Complex 
Kahkewistahaw,  Saskatchewan , on  Wednesday,  March  19,  2003.  Services  at 
7:00  P.M.  Feast  will  be  at  Thursday,  March  20,  2003  at  11:00  A.M.  with 
Funeral  to  follow  at  2:00  P.M.,  also  at  the  community  complex. 

Thank  you  mom  for  life,  hope,  faith  and  your  unselfish  love. 

We  will  love  and  cherish  you  forever. 

ABORIGINAL  FUNERAL  CHAPEL  724  Selkirk  Ave.,  Winnipeg,  MB  586-7700 

March  21,  2003 

Bernard  Dustyhorn 
Kawacatoose  First  Nation,  SK 

DUSTYHORN  - Bernard  Dusty  horn,  late  of  Kawacatoose  First  Nation,  passed 
away  on  Tuesday,  March  18,  2003  at  the  age  of  50  years. 

He  was  predeceased  by  his  parents  Albert  and  Rose  Dustyhorn;  brothers 
and  sisters;  and  grandparents  Anthony  and  Emma  Dustyhorn. 

Bernard  is  survived  by  his  wife  Linda;  children  Melanie,  Darryl,  Bernard 
and  Darla;  thirteen  grandchildren;  sisters  Marina  (Eric),  Annette  (Danny) 
and  Cora;  brothers  Clarence,  Dames,  Louis  and  Mathew;  and  numerous  nieces 
and  nephews. 

The  Wake  will  be  held  on  Friday,  March  21,  2003  at  4:00  PM  in  the 
Kawacatoose  First  Nation  Gymnasium.  The  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  on 
Saturday,  March  2,  2003  at  2:00  PM  in  the  Kawacatoose  Gymnasium.  Burial 
will  follow  in  the  Kawacatoose  Cemetery.  Bernard  will  be  sadly  missed  by 
his  family  and  friends.  Arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  LEE  FUNERAL  HOME 
757-8645 

March  22,  2003 

Merlin  Doseph  Longman 
Regina,  SK 

LONGMAN  - On  March  19,  2003, Merlin  Doseph  Longman,  born  May  18,  1964, 
passed  away  suddenly  in  Regina  at  the  age  of  38  years. 

He  was  predeceased  by  his  maternal  grandparents  Mike  and  Mary  Longman; 
paternal  grandparents  Helen  and  Albert  Cyr;  special  uncles  Doseph  Longman, 
Randy  Longman  and  George  Longman  Sr. 

Merlin  is  survived  by  his  mother  Roseanne  Longman  and  father  Allen  Cyr; 
sons  Ricky  and  Rusty;  daughter  Cheyanna;  special  friend  Liz  Begg;  brothers 
and  sisters  Cheryl,  Loretta  (Perry),  Sheila  (Bruce),  Alvin,  Mike,  Darryl 
(Carol);  half  sister  and  half  brother  Heather  and  Lionel  Geddes; 
stepfather  Tom  Blind;  and  numerous  aunts  and  uncles,  nieces  and  nephews, 
cousins  and  friends. 

Prayers  will  be  said  on  Saturday,  March  22,  2003  at  2:00  PM  in  the 
Chapel  of  Lee  Funeral  Home,  3101  Dewdney  Ave.,  Regina,  SK. 

The  Wake  will  be  held  on  Sunday,  March  23,  2003  at  4:00  PM  in  Gordon 
First  Nation  Gymnasium.  The  Funeral  Service  for  Merlin's  untimely  and 
tragic  death  will  take  place  on  Monday,  March  24,  2003  at  2:00  PM  in 
Gordon  First  Nation  Gymnasium,  with  Rev.  Ken  Buchan,  officiating.  Burial 
will  follow  in  Longman  Cemetery,  Gordon  First  Nation.  Arrangements  are  in 
the  care  of  LEE  FUNERAL  HOME  757-8645 

Copyright  c.  2000-2003  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 

March  20,  2003 

Leon  Harvey  (Lonnie)  Iron  Shirt 

LEON  HARVEY  (LONNIE)  IRON  SHIRT  passed  on  to  be  with  the  Lord  in  Heaven, 
on  Friday,  March  14,  2003  at  the  age  of  29  years. 

Leon  is  the  beloved  husband  of  Amanda  North  Peigan  and  father  of  Brent, 
Megan,  Michael,  Dohnny,  Byron,  Mathew,  Nadine  and  their  unborn  child.  He 
is  also  survived  by  his  mother,  Myrna  (Philip)  Red  Young  Man;  two 
brothers:  Eldon  (Ellen)  Iron  Shirt  and  Alfred  (Debra)  Iron  Shirt;  two 
sisters:  Stephanie  (Wade)  Iron  Shirt  and  Melody  (Cody)  Iron  Shirt;  his 
step  brothers:  Darren,  William  and  Martin  (Teddie);  his  step  sisters: 
Melissa  and  Arnetta  (Tom);  his  special  grandmother  Margaret  Plain  Eagle; 


numerous  uncles,  aunts,  nephews,  nieces  and  cousins. 

Leon  was  predeceased  by  his  father,  Harvey  Plain  Eagle;  his  grandparents 
Alfred  and  Clara  Iron  Shirt;  his  grandpa,  Gary  Good  Rider;  foster  mother, 
Ida  Yellow  Horn;  his  sister,  Levi  Kim  Iron  Shirt;  his  uncle,  Dohn  Iron 
Shirt  and  his  aunt,  Evelyn  Ryder. 

A Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  the  home  of  Leon  and  Amanda  Iron  Shirt, 
Piikani  Nation,  on  Wednesday,  March  19,  2003  beginning  at  1:00  p.m.  and 
continuing  Thursday,  March  20,  2003.  The  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  at 
the  Piikani  Community  Hall  on  Friday,  March  21,  2003  at  11:00  a.m.  with 
Rev.  Freddie  Bull  Calf  officiating.  Interment  in  Brocket  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2000  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 
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Blackfeet  continue  military  tradition 

Posted:  March  23,  2003  - 12:25pm  EST 

by:  Matt  Ross  / Correspondent  / Indian  Country  Today 

BROWNING,  Mont.  - Many  troops  in  the  Middle  East  are  awaiting  their 
orders  for  military  action  against  Iraq.  Army  Staff  Sergeant  Earl 
Heavyrunner  has  first  hand  knowledge  about  desert  combat. 

On  3an.  18,  1991,  just  two  days  after  fighting  began  during  Desert  Storm 
Heavyrunner  was  shipped  from  Germany  to  Saudi  Arabia.  In  less  than  an  hour 
of  being  on  the  tarmac,  with  a state  of  confusion  predominant,  he  knew  he 
was  in  an  active  war  zone. 

"We  were  noticing  the  flares.  But  they  weren't  flares,  those  were 
patriot  missiles  after  Iraqi  Scuds  that  were  landing  a half-mile  away," 
said  Heavyrunner,  36,  a member  of  the  Blackfeet  in  Browning,  Mont.  He  was 
one  of  3,000  American  Indians  who  served  in  the  Armed  Forces  during  the 
last  conflict  against  Saddam  Hussein. 

Heavyrunner ' s immediate  family  has  direct  ties  to  the  military.  His 
father,  less  Sr.,  was  a decorated  Staff  Sergeant  with  the  Marines  in  the 
1950s,  his  oldest  brother  Dess  Dr.  served  in  Vietnam  and  his  brother  Keith 
was  in  the  Army  for  four  years. 

Heavyrunner ' s role  in  the  Persian  Gulf  was  as  a Specialist  E4.  He  was 
responsible  for  guarding  the  trucks  transporting  ammunition  to  the  front 
lines  in  Kuwait.  In  a world  far  removed  from  his  station  in  Europe, 
Heavyrunner  immediately  noticed  the  dust,  dirt  and  heat  of  his  new 
surroundings . 

"It  ranged  from  80  degrees  at  night  to  130  degrees  in  the  day.  You  got 
by  drinking  lots  of  water  and  the  only  thing  they  [soldiers  today]  can  do 
to  comfort  themselves  is  to  keep  clean,"  the  sergeant  said. 

While  Earl  Heavyrunner  remains  active  in  the  armed  forces,  Keith  is  the 
Tribal  Veterans  Representative,  a link  between  Veterans  Affairs  and 
Natives.  Serving  between  1979-83,  Keith  believes  past  generations  of 
Indian  fighters  were  inspired  by  pride. 

"They  didn't  go  in  for  the  education  or  the  money  but  the  honor  and 
respect  of  their  people,"  Keith  said.  He  was  also  a Specialist  E4. 

Both  Heavyrunners  follow  in  a long  line  of  Indians  fighting  for  the 
United  States.  Even  before  America  became  involved  in  World  War  I,  more 
than  6,000  Indians  volunteered  for  combat  duty  with  the  Canadian  army. 

Once  the  U.S.  entered  the  war  thousands  of  Indians  volunteered.  Shortly 
after  the  Armistice,  the  U.S.  Congress  permitted  Indian  veterans  to  vote. 
This  later  led  to  full  citizenship  for  all  Natives  in  1924. 

A generation  later,  more  than  40,000  Indians  participated  in  the  second 


World  War,  including  the  recently  celebrated  codetalkers  of  the  Navajo 
tribe.  By  Vietnam,  42,000  Natives  were  in  the  Armed  Forces,  90  percent  of 
whom  were  volunteers.  They  were  the  largest  ethnic  group  to  serve  by 
virtue  of  percentage  of  population. 

Keith  Heavyrunner  wears  a camouflage-colored  jacket  with  several  patches, 
including  the  black  and  white  POW-MIA  insignia.  His  office  at  the 
Blackfeet  Veterans  Society  is  surrounded  by  posters  commemorating  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  end  of  the  Korean  conflict.  It  also  houses  souvenirs 
collected  by  some  of  the  tribe's  members,  including  a Soviet  army  hat  and 
a Kuwaiti  flag  whose  colors  are  fading  with  age. 

Keith  estimates  that  there  are  more  than  150  Blackfeet  presently  serving 
their  nation  and  another  700  to  1,000  veterans.  That  number  would  be 
consistent  with  a national  average  where  one  out  of  every  four  Indian 
males  is  a former  member  of  the  military. 

With  about  9,000  on  the  reservation,  the  Blackfeet  are  in  the  top  10  of 
the  country's  tribes  in  armed  forces  participation.  A wooden  plaque  with 
more  than  200  names  carved  alphabetically  hangs  as  an  honor  roll 
recognizing  those  tribal  members  who  served  in  World  War  II.  A list,  which 
Keith  points  out,  that  is  only  about  half-complete. 

If  Indians  historically  volunteered  to  fight  out  of  a sense  of  tribal 
and  national  honor,  Keith  suggests  that  today's  soldier  be  more  realistic 
about  what  is  available  for  them.  Indians  are  last  among  ethnic  groups 
when  seeking  assistance  from  Veterans  Affairs. 

"A  lot  of  the  time,  they  didn't  know  what  they  were  eligible  for,"  he 
said  about  former  veterans  missing  out  on  benefits.  He  can't  understand 
why  there  is  such  reluctance  to  ask  for  help  today. 

Keith  helped  initiate  a bill  that  recently  passed  in  Montana.  Two 
Americans  Indians  will  now  be  permitted  to  serve  on  the  state's  Board  for 
Veterans  Issues.  He  also  pointed  out  that  VA  Hospitals  are  incorporating 
traditional  healing  ceremonies  for  Native  patients. 

Another  family  among  the  Blackfeet  with  a strong  military  background  is 
the  Old  Persons,  starting  with  Carl  Sr.  A corporal  in  the  Army,  Old  Person 
served  three  years  in  the  late  1960s  including  being  stationed  in  Germany. 
Denied  from  going  to  Vietnam,  Old  Person  never  had  any  hesitation  in 
volunteering  for  the  military  despite  the  domestic  protests. 

"Everybody  was  going  and  I wanted  to  serve  my  country,"  he  said. 

His  three  children  have  followed  in  his  footsteps  by  entering  the  Army. 
His  oldest  son,  Carl  III,  is  currently  stationed  in  Kandahar,  Afghanistan. 
With  the  attention  of  the  world  focused  on  Iraq,  Carl  Sr.  says  his  son's 
job  of  aeronautics  repair  can  be  hectic. 

"They're  pretty  busy  lately  and  there  is  a war  going  on  over  there,  even 
though  people  think  it's  down,"  Old  Person  said. 

For  Earl  Heavyrunner,  one  of  the  more  graphic  memories  he  retains  from 
his  stint  in  the  Persian  Gulf  was  entering  a liberated  Kuwait  for  clean-up 
responsibilities.  Along  the  "Highway  of  Death,"  with  oil  wells  burning  en 
masse  in  the  distance,  Heavyrunner  witnessed  the  road  littered  with  burnt 
bodies,  including  one  truck  driver  with  both  hands  clenched  on  the 
steering  wheel  when  the  flames  engulfed  his  final  breaths. 

But  he  says  there  is  tremendous  gratification  in  serving  in  the  military 
when  the  role  is  as  a peacekeeper.  Besides  seeing  the  Kuwaitis  freed  from 
their  oppressor,  Heavyrunner  was  in  Berlin  at  the  time  of  that  city's 
reunification . 

"I  could  see  people  being  free.  They  never  had  freedom  and  were  getting 
a taste  of  it,"  Heavyrunner  said.  He  was  previously  stationed  500  feet 
from  where  the  East  German  soldiers  patrolled  the  Berlin  Wall. 

Heavyrunner  has  recently  signed  up  for  another  six  years  with  the 
National  Guard  and  has  returned  following  a six-month  tour  of  Bosnia  where 
he  was  promoted  to  Staff  Sergeant  of  a Bradley  Commander,  a light  tank 
with  a nine-man  crew.  In  this  peacekeeping  mission,  his  responsibility  was 
to  patrol  between  villages  on  a daily  basis  to  overlook  the  cease-fire. 

On  a personal  level,  Heavyrunner  stated  the  Army  opened  his  eyes  as  to 
what  the  world  is  really  all  about.  That  can  be  especially  valuable  for 
those  who  live  in  rural  or  isolated  areas. 

"They  can  appreciate  what  they  have  now  after  seeing  that  [war  zones] . 
When  they  grow  up,  they'll  see  what  the  world  is  like  instead  of  just  the 


reservations/'  said  Heavyrunner. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Indian  Country  Today. 
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Native  Americans  hold  tribal  ceremonies,  prepare  to  serve 
BY  NANCY  BARTLEY 
The  Seattle  Times 
March  21,  2003 

LUMMI  NATION  - KRT  NEWSFEATURES 

(KRT)  - In  the  warm  glow  of  a log  house  just  outside  Bellingham,  Wash., 
surrounded  by  family  and  friends.  Army  Reserve  Sgt.  Isha  lules  stood  with 
eyes  closed  and  arms  outstretched  as  smoke  rose  from  a dish  of  sage, 
tobacco  and  cedar. 

A tribal  member  wafted  the  smoke  over  him  with  an  eagle  feather,  asking 
that  he  be  kept  safe  in  his  journey.  Then  she  tapped  his  head  lightly  with 
the  feather,  a seal  of  all  held  holy  that  would  carry  him  to  the  most 
unholy  place  of  all:  a war  zone. 

On  reservations  across  the  country  - from  the  Muckleshoots  in  Auburn  to 
the  Cherokee  in  Oklahoma  - similar  military  send-off  ceremonies  are  being 
held . 

At  the  Colville  Nation  in  Okanogan  County,  Wash.  - home  to  12  different 
smaller  bands  of  Native  Americans  - young  men  and  occasionally  a young 
woman  are  being  honored  at  tribal  dinners,  participating  in  sweat-lodge 
ceremonies  or  going  into  the  hills  to  spend  the  night  alone  in  prayer 
beneath  the  same  stars  that  would  shine  down  upon  them  on  a Mideast  desert 

For  generations,  and  for  a variety  of  reasons,  young  Native  Americans 
like  lules,  27,  who  is  in  the  Army  National  Guard,  have  been  joining  the 
military  in  disproportionately  large  numbers.  For  some  it's  a way  off  the 
reservation  and  a chance  to  see  the  world.  For  others  it's  a commitment  to 
protect  the  land.  For  others,  it's  the  patriotic  thing  to  do  and  a way  to 
gain  status  in  a culture  that  holds  veterans  and  elders  in  great  esteem. 

If  he  is  called  up,  lules  will  be  leaving  his  wife,  Frances,  and  their 
three  young  children,  leaving  Northwest  Indian  College  on  the  Lummi 
reservation,  where  he  is  a student,  leaving  the  seventh-  and  eighth-grade 
tribal  members  he  mentors,  leaving  the  tranquil  life  of  pulling  canoe  in 
the  gentle  waters  of  Puget  Sound,  leaving  the  embrace  of  his  tribal  family 

Fie  has  no  qualms  about  serving  a government  that  put  Native  Americans  on 
reservations  and  has  been  often  at  odds  with  tribes. 

"That's  old  history,"  lules  said.  "We  have  freedom.  We  need  to  fight  for 
it . " 

From  the  War  of  1812  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  Native  Americans  have  played  a 
vital  role  in  the  military,  with  more  serving,  per  capita,  than  from  any 
other  ethnic  group.  Had  the  rest  of  the  American  population  volunteered  at 
the  rate  of  Native  Americans  in  World  War  II,  the  draft  would  have  been 
unnecessary. 

lules,  a member  of  the  Shuswap  Band  in  Kamloops,  B.C.,  joined  the  Army 
in  1996,  three  years  after  graduating  from  Cleveland  High  School  in 
Portland . 

"It  was  my  way  to  stand  on  my  own,"  he  said.  After  his  discharge,  he 
joined  the  Army  National  Guard's  81st  Brigade,  working  for  the  guard  as  a 
recruiter's  aide  in  Bellingham. 

At  his  ceremony  Tuesday  night,  a Lummi  tribal  flag  stood  at  the  front  of 
the  room  with  an  American  flag.  Buffet  tables  held  platters  of  chicken, 
bowls  of  salad,  berry  pies  and  cans  of  pop.  Elders  and  young  ones  alike, 
most  of  them  Lummis  but  some  from  other  tribes,  sat  at  tables  on  folding 


chairs.  They  exchanged  news  of  loved  ones  already  in  the  service. 

Earlier  that  very  day,  Danice  Defferson-Benson ' s 20-year-old  son  William 
Dennis,  a Marine,  landed  in  Kuwait.  Since  he  left  home  in  Danuary,  her 
days  have  been  lonely  and  anxious. 

"He  shipped  out  so  fast  I didn't  have  time  to  say  goodbye,"  she  said. 
Since  then,  she's  started  a journal  for  him,  "writing  in  it  how  proud  we 
are  of  him  and  how  much  we  love  him." 

David  Defferson,  a Spokane  Indian  and  Vietnam  veteran,  works  for  the 
Lummis,  helping  veterans  receive  benefits.  A soft-spoken  man,  he  wore  an 
American  Legion  cap  and  jacket  from  the  Lummi  Post  to  Dules'  ceremony. 

While  lefferson  supports  and  admires  the  troops,  he  also  questions  their 
sacrifice.  "How  can  so  many  Native  Americans  fight  for  a country  that  has 
so  often  lied  to  them?"  asked  lefferson,  whose  small  Spokane  tribe  sent  43 
members  to  Desert  Storm  in  1991.  "I  don't  know.  It's  a profound  and 
serious  contradiction  that  makes  me  laugh  out  loud." 

Richard  Warbus,  55,  a Lummi  who  served  three  tours  in  Vietnam,  also  wore 
his  Lummi  Post  jacket  and  cap.  A sailor  aboard  the  destroyer  USS  Black,  he 
endured  113-degree  heat  while  working  in  the  ship's  boiler  room  and  lived 
with  the  frequent  sound  of  gunfire,  as  the  ship  escorted  aircraft  carriers 
up  the  Danang  River  and  Camroon  Bay. 

"It  was  scary  at  first,"  Warbus  said.  As  he  stood  watch  at  night, 
blanketed  by  heat  and  humidity,  gunfire  cracked  and  tracer  bullets  seared 
scars  across  the  sky.  Warbus  thought  longingly  of  the  reservation,  of  the 
waters  of  Puget  Sound  lapping  gently  at  the  shore  and  rain  silvering  the 
cedars . 

Though  he  survived  the  gunfire,  he  might  not  survive  the  cancer  he  says 
he  likely  acquired  from  exposure  to  asbestos  in  the  boiler  room  and  in  the 
ship's  quarters  where  he  slept. 

Still,  if  asked,  he  would  serve  again,  even  though  Indians  "have  been 
treated  unfairly  and  have  had  to  use  all  our  resources  to  defend  our 
treaties . " 

"I  support  our  troops,"  Warbus  said,  handing  a visitor  a yellow  ribbon. 
"I  believe  in  our  president." 

If  and  when  Dules  is  called  up,  his  destination  will  be  based  largely  on 
his  training  as  a combat  engineer.  As  such,  he  could  find  himself  in 
battle,  responsible  for  heavy  equipment  used  to  build  everything  from 
foxholes  to  portable  runways. 

Statistics  show  that  the  Native  Americans  who  do  serve  - especially  in 
combat  zones  - return  with  a higher  incidence  of  maladies,  ranging  from 
substance  abuse  to  post-traumatic  stress  disorder  (PTSD). 

Richard  Corbridge  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Education's  Rehabilitation 
Services  in  Seattle  has  worked  with  Native  American  veterans  throughout 
the  Western  United  States  for  many  years.  Part  of  the  reason  many  have 
difficulty  upon  returning  home  is  that  they  served  in  combat  positions,  he 
said.  "They  feel  part  of  the  American  culture  and  want  to  demonstrate 
that"  by  going  into  combat. 

"I  really  believe  the  Indian  people  have  given  much  more  to  society  than 
they  have  received,"  he  said. 

At  Tuesday's  ceremony,  tribal  elder  Bill  John  gave  an  invocation:  "At 
the  times  when  we  are  the  lowest  in  our  hearts,  we  can  think  of  this 
gathering  ...  we  will  remember  this  time  in  10  years,  20  years,  30  years. 
It  bears  witness  to  our  beautiful  family,  our  beautiful  people." 

Then  Dules  spoke.  "I  enjoy  serving  because  it's  for  you  guys,"  he  said. 

"I  sacrificed  my  hair  (long  before  he  entered  the  Army),  weekends  with 
my  family.  I sacrifice  for  the  little  ones,  for  the  older  ones." 

War  with  Iraq  is  the  only  way  to  curb  terrorism,  he  believes. 

Dozens  of  well-wishers  filed  past  Dules  and  his  wife  and  children  - 
daughters  Alisha,  11,  and  Ariah,  2,  and  son,  Korbin,  9.  There  were 
embraces.  Someone  looped  a deerskin  pouch  containing  sage,  cedar  and 
tobacco  over  Dules'  neck  for  protection. 

"I'm  apprehensive,"  said  his  wife.  "But  I'm  proud  of  him." 

She  treasures  her  memories:  their  wedding  in  a Catholic  church  in 
Kamloops,  B.C.,  she  in  a white  dress,  he  in  a tux,  how  they  gave  blankets 
to  their  guests  to  honor  them. 

She  remembers  their  engagement,  when  he  got  down  on  one  knee  and  recited 


a poem  he  had  written:  "You  are  my  sun  and  I am  your  moon  and  the  stars 
are  watching  over  us." 

Should  he  be  called  into  active  duty,  wherever  he  goes,  each  will  gaze 
at  night  at  Ursa  Major  and  Minor  - the  bear  constellations  - knowing  the 
other  sees  them,  too.  And  they  will  look  for  a crescent  moon  gleaming  in 
the  night  like  the  bow  of  a canoe  drifting  through  a sea  of  stars. 

NATIVE  AMERICANS  WHO  SERVED  IN  WARTIME 

_More  than  12,000  Native  Americans  served  during  World  War  I,  though  they 
weren't  official  U.S.  citizens. 

_More  than  44,500  served  in  World  War  II,  a greater  per-capita  rate  than 
any  other  ethnic  group. 

_More  than  50,000  served  in  Vietnam,  90  percent  of  them  as  volunteers 

---  MEDAL  OF  HONOR  WINNERS 

_At  least  11  Native  Americans  have  won  the  military's  highest  award  for 
bravery. 

From  World  War  II: 

_Army  2nd  Lt.  Van  Barfoot,  a Choctaw  from  Mississippi,  who  by  himself 
captured  17  German  soldiers  and  killed  four  others  in  Italy.  He  later 
stood  in  front  of  three  German  tanks,  destroying  one  with  a bazooka, 
causing  the  others  to  change  their  course. 

_Army  2nd  Lt.  Ernest  Childers,  a Cherokee  from  Oklahoma  who,  with  a 
broken  foot,  went  behind  enemy  lines  in  Italy  to  clear  out  German  machine- 
gun  nests. 

_Navy  Cmdr.  Ernest  Edwin  Evans,  a Cherokee  from  Oklahoma,  was  vastly 
outnumbered  by  a Japanese  fleet  but  maneuvered  his  ship  to  protect  the 
rest  of  the  U.S.  fleet  and  fired  until  the  enemy  turned  back. 

_Army  Pfc.  John  N.  Reese  Jr.,  an  Oklahoma  native  whose  tribe  is  unknown, 
with  a comrade  moved  within  20  yards  of  the  enemy,  killing  more  than  82  in 
a battle  near  Manila  in  the  Philippines. 

From  the  Korean  War: 

_Army  Pfc.  Charles  George,  a Cherokee  from  North  Carolina,  leaped  into 
trenches  and  fought  hand-to-hand  with  the  enemy.  He  died  after  throwing 
himself  on  a grenade  to  save  other  lives. 

_Army  Capt.  Raymond  Harvey,  a Chickasaw  from  Pennsylvania,  charged  alone 
through  enemy  fire  to  kill  machine  gunners. 

_Army  Cpl.  Mitchell  Red  Cloud  Jr.,  a Winnebago  from  Wisconsin,  warned 
troops  of  a surprise  attack  and  stayed  100  feet  from  the  enemy,  firing  on 
them,  giving  the  rest  of  the  troops  time  to  rally. 

From  the  Vietnam  War 

_Navy  Cmdr.  James  E.  Williams,  a Cherokee  from  South  Carolina  and  one  of 
the  most  highly  decorated  veterans  in  Navy  history,  exposed  enemy  ships, 
destroying  65.  He  won  the  Navy  Cross,  two  Silver  Stars,  the  Legion  of 
Merit,  three  Bronze  Stars  and  the  Navy  Commendation  Medal. 

_Navy  Petty  Officer  1st  Class  Michael  Edwin  Thornton,  a Cherokee  from 
South  Carolina,  accompanied  a Navy  SEAL  operation  into  enemy  territory, 
rescued  his  superior  officer  and  swam  with  him  to  safety. 

Sources:  www.hnn.navy.mil/  archives;  www.army.mil/cmh-pg/  mohl.htm; 
Professional  Bulletin  of  Army  History 
Copyright  c.  2003,  The  Seattle  Times. 
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Senate  says  no  to  drilling  in  ANWR 

52  senators  vote  to  remove  refuge  oil  provision  from  budget  bill 
Minnesota  senator  resists  intense  lobbying 
The  Associated  Press 
March  19,  2003 

Washington  --  The  Senate  narrowly  rejected  oil  drilling  in  an  Alaska 
wildlife  refuge  Wednesday  as  eight  Republicans  defied  party  leaders  and 
the  White  House  on  an  issue  at  the  core  of  President  Bush's  energy  agenda. 

Drilling  advocates  said  the  plan  was  probably  dead  for  this  Congress. 

Despite  intense  lobbying  by  pro-drilling  senators  and  the  Bush 
administration,  Democrats  mustered  the  support  needed  to  strip  an  oil 
drilling  provision  from  a budget  resolution  expected  to  be  approved  later 
this  week. 

An  amendment  offered  by  Sen.  Barbara  Boxer,  D-Calif.,  to  scrap  the 
provision  passed  52-48. 

Development  of  the  millions  of  barrels  of  oil  beneath  the  100-mile 
coastal  plain  of  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  northeastern 
Alaska  has  been  at  the  heart  of  Bush's  energy  plans.  Environmentalists 
contend  drilling  there  would  jeopardize  a pristine  area  valued  for  its 
wildlife,  while  the  administration  views  the  oil  as  key  to  curtailing 
America's  dependence  on  imports. 

All  but  five  Democrats  voted  against  refuge  drilling,  but  eight 
Republicans  bucked  their  party.  Congress  set  aside  the  refuge  in  1960  and 
declared  the  oil  off  limits  unless  a measure  specifically  lifted  the  ban. 

"It's  unfortunate  that  the  Senate  missed  an  opportunity  to  increase 
America's  energy  independence  at  a critical  time,"  White  House  spokeswoman 
Claire  Buchan  said. 

With  one  or  two  senators  holding  the  balance,  both  sides  knew  the  vote 
would  be  close  and  stepped  up  their  lobbying  to  try  to  sway  anyone 
thinking  of  shifting. 

Only  hours  before  the  vote,  freshman  Sen.  Norm  Coleman,  R-Minn.,  under 
intense  pressure,  signaled  he  might  change  his  mind  and  vote  in  favor  of 
drilling.  In  the  end,  Coleman,  who  succeeded  the  late  Sen.  Paul  Wellstone, 
an  ardent  drilling  foe,  sided  with  the  Democrats  after  it  became  clear 
that  the  pro-drilling  side  was  two  votes  short  of  victory.  He  said  he  did 
so  "with  mixed  emotions." 

Drilling  supporters  last  year  couldn't  get  60  votes  to  overcome  a 
Democratic  filibuster  in  the  Senate,  although  the  House  approved  the 
measure.  "This  was  our  best  shot,"  said  Sen.  Pete  Domenici,  R-N.M.,  after 
Wednesday's  vote.  Unlike  legislation,  a budget  resolution  cannot  be 
filibustered . 

Leading  the  pro-drilling  charge  was  Sen.  Ted  Stevens,  R-Alaska,  who  has 
substantial  power  as  chairman  of  the  Appropriations  Committee. 

"People  who  vote  against  this  today  are  voting  against  me  and  I will  not 
forget,"  he  declared,  appearing  to  aim  his  remarks  at  Boxer  in  particular 
but  also  to  wavering  GOP  senators. 

"When  one  of  the  most  powerful  senators  says  he  takes  it  personally,  and 
he's  keeping  a list.  ...  Well,  my  heart  really  started  to  beat  faster," 
Boxer  later  remarked  in  an  interview. 

Stevens  and  other  drilling  supporters  insisted  that  with  government 
restrictions  and  modern  technology  the  oil  could  be  pumped  without  harming 
wildlife.  "We're  not  using  a lot  of  land,"  said  Stevens,  maintaining  that 
the  "footprint"  of  the  oil  wells  would  be  less  than  2,000  acres. 

But  environmentalists  countered  that  the  footprint  would  be  scattered 
over  1.5  million  acres  of  coastal  tundra,  disturbing  polar  bears  in  their 
dens,  affecting  calving  grounds  for  caribou  and  interfering  with  millions 
of  migratory  birds  that  swoop  down  on  the  plain  each  summer. 

With  war  looming  in  Iraq,  much  of  the  debate  focused  on  energy  security. 
Proponents  argued  the  ANWR  oil  would  help  America  reduce  its  reliance  on 
precarious  foreign  supplies. 

Democrats  said  the  oil  was  not  nearly  enough  to  significantly  affect 
imports . 

"While  endangering  one  of  the  most  pristine  areas  in  the  world,  drilling 
in  the  (refuge)  would  do  nothing  to  make  our  country  more  energy 


independent/'  said  Democratic  leader  Tom  Daschle  of  South  Dakota.  He  said 
none  of  the  oil  would  flow  out  of  the  refuge  for  10  years. 

Boxer  said  that  the  United  States  could  save  more  oil  than  the  refuge 
would  produce  "by  just  getting  the  SUVs  to  have  the  same  fuel  economy  as 
autos . " 

How  much  oil  is  beneath  the  refuge's  coastal  plain  is  uncertain  because 
only  one  exploratory  well  has  been  drilled  and  its  results  have  not  been 
made  public.  The  Interior  Department  estimates  that  the  plain  could  have 
anywhere  from  5.7  billion  barrels  to  16  billion  barrels. 

Environmentalists  argue  that  no  more  than  about  3.2  billion  barrels  is 
likely  to  be  economical  for  oil  companies  to  pursue  and  that  some  major 
oil  companies  have  begun  to  lose  interest  in  the  refuge. 

The  United  States  uses  about  20  million  barrels  of  oil  a day. 

Democrats  who  voted  against  Boxer's  amendment  and  for  drilling  were  John 
Breaux  and  Mary  Landrieu,  both  of  Louisiana;  Daniel  Akaka  and  Daniel 
Inouye,  both  of  Hawaii,  and  Zell  Miller  of  Georgia.  All  five  had  voted  in 
favor  of  drilling  last  year  as  well. 

The  eight  Republicans  who  voted  against  oil  development  were  Susan 
Collins  and  Olympia  Snowe,  both  of  Maine;  Lincoln  Chafee  of  Rhode  Island; 
Gordon  Smith  of  Oregon;  Mike  DeWine  of  Ohio;  Peter  Fitzgerald  of  Illinois; 
John  McCain  of  Arizona,  and  Coleman. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

"RE : Lastest  on  Chasco"  

Date:  Monday,  March  24,  2003  2:56  PM 

From:  "OBRIOTPRINCESS"  <pso777@email.msn.com> 

Sub j : chasco 

here  is  lastest  on  chasco 

AIM  makes  Native  Americans  into  terrorists. 

How  does  it  make  you  feel  that  you  are  no  longer  a protester  but  you  are 
now  officially  seen  in  the  eyes  of  local  Pasco  residents  as  terrorists? 
Well  I didn't  say  the  average  resident  is  level  headed,  nor  is  it  a far 
removed  idea  from  what  is  going  on  in  the  rest  of  the  world.  After  all 
America  is  terrorizing  a dead  egotistical  Arab  man  who  carries  wishful 
thinking  of  terrorizing  America,  but  so  far  has  been  content  to  just 
terrorize  Kuwait  and  his  own  people.  But  this  kind  of  global  ruckus  can 
make  many  people  easily  dissuaded  into  fearful  and  even  hateful  ideas. 

As  assistant  leader  for  my  daughter's  Girl  Scout  troop,  we  planned  to  go 
to  the  Chasco  powwow,  where  the  girls  could  experience  some  of  the  life 
and  culture  of  one  of  their  very  own  Girl  Scout  sisters.  While  I was  in 
favor  of  taking  the  girls  on  the  first  Saturday  while  the  dancers  and 
story  tellers  are  still  fresh  with  energy,  the  mothers  refused  out  of  the 
fear  that  the  girls  might  be  placed  in  danger  should  the  AIM  terrorists 
start  a riot. 

Think  I'm  exaggerating?  The  Pasco  police  brought  in  an  additional  50 
officers  to  patrol  the  parade  and  starting  events  of  the  Chasco  Fiesta,  in 
the  event  of  rioting.  Why?  Because  residents  were  calling  in  with 
concerns  of  terrorism  at  the  parade.  The  number  one  question  was  "Are  the 
AIM  protesters  going  to  get  violent?" 

But  despite  AIM's  relentless  movement  to  protest  the  Float  in  the  Chasco 
Fiesta  and  Native  American  Powwow,  (yes  they  changed  the  name),  the  board 
members  voted  to  keep  the  float  and  the  parade  moving.  The  parade, 
sponsored  by  more  than  100  local  businesses,  kicks  off  the  11-day  fiasco 
on  Saturday  morning  at  11:00am,  March  22  2003.  Like  any  modern  day  parade, 
the  main  agenda  is  to  throw  lots  and  lots  of  beads  and  as  a sidewalk 
watcher  to  catch  as  many  beads  as  possible.  (Too  bad  they  don't  throw  seed 
beads  I need  to  restock  my  color  selections.)  Anyway,  the  supposedly 
offensive  float  rolls  by  first  in  line  and  20  seconds  later  it's  gone 
never  to  be  seen  again  for  another  364  days.  Not  much  to  balk  about  even 
if  it  is  a white  man  in  a Native  American  costume.  It  just  isn't  around 
long  enough  for  it  to  offend  anyone. 

It  seems  AIM's  bigger  problem  this  year  was  getting  supporters.  Let  me 


rephrase  that.  Native  American  supporters,  or  at  least  supporters  with  a 
tan.  And  this  is  where  support  often  becomes  more  detrimental  than  helpful. 
The  Leading  float  carrying  our  King  Chasco  and  Queen  Pithla  (by  the  way 
these  two  people  where  nominated  such  for  their  outstanding  community 
services)  AIM  members  and  their  battalion  of  white  supporters  decided  not 
to  protest  quietly.  Four  women  stepped  into  the  path  of  the  float  forcing 
it  to  a stop,  shouting  that  the  float  and  the  festival  are  racially 
insulting.  All  four  women  were  white  and  none  of  which  live  locally.  And 
yet  these  white  people  protested  in  a way  that  fed  the  already  misplaced 
fears  of  local  residents  all  in  the  name  of  Native  Americans  with  AIM 
leading  the  way.  The  women  were  arrested  and  the  parade  carried  on.  Of 
course  those  women  get  to  go  home  and  continue  to  be  white  people  with 
little  retaliation.  Me?  I have  to  go  to  my  next  Girl  Scout  mee  ting  to  a 
bunch  of  moms  that  will  reply,  "See.  We  told  you  so." 

I don't  know  about  other  places  and  other  issues,  but  here  at  this  time 
AIM  did  more  damage  than  it  ever  did  good. 

Perhaps  a word  of  advice  for  all  people,  select  your  troubles  wisely.  If 
it  doesn't  help  put  clothes  on  your  back,  food  on  the  table,  get  a better 
job  or  keep  a loved  one  safe  then  it's  not  worth  fussing  over  right  now. 
There  are  so  many  other  things  that  need  our  attention. 

Peace  be  with  you  and  warm  winds. 

Princess  Obriot 

"RE : Protection  of  Ceremonies  O-mini-c ' i-ya-pi"  

Date:  Wed,  19  Mar  2003  05:39:22  -0800  (PST) 

From:  Barbara  MorningStar  <morningstartn@yahoo . com 

Sub j : Thought  this  might  be  of  interest 

To:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy.org 

Subject:  Protection  of  Ceremony,  Formal  Stmt  - Chief  Arvol  Looking  Horse 
Date:  Thu,  13  Mar  2003  12:08:32  EST 

Protection  of  Ceremonies  O-mini-c ' i-ya-pi 
March  13,  2003 

I,  Chief  Arvol  Looking  Horse,  19th  Generation  Keeper  of  the  Sacred  White 
Buffalo  Calf  Pipe,  would  like  to  thank  all  the  People  that  attended  this 
historic  'Protection  of  Ceremonies'  meeting. 

* Bernard  Red  Cherries  - Northern  Cheyenne  Nation  - Northern  Cheyenne 
Arrow  Priest  and  Elk  Society  Headsman 

* Tweety  Little  Bird-  Northern  Cheyenne  Nation  - Northern  Cheyenne  Elk 
Horn  Scraper  Society 

* Lee  Pedro  - Southern  Arapahoe  Nation  - Southern  Arapahoe  Rabbit  Man 
(Holy  Man) 

* Dave  Chief  - Oglala  Nation  - Lakota  Spiritual  Leader 

* Dave  Swallow,  3r.  - Oglala  Nation  - Medicine  Bundle  Keeper 

* Kevin  Horse  Looking  - Oglala  Nation  - Medicine  Bundle  Keeper 

* Floyd  Hand  - Oglala  Nation  - Medicine  Bundle  Keeper 

* Selo  Black  Crow  - Oglala  Nation  - Medicine  Bundle  Keeper 

* Sam  Moves  Camp  - Oglala  Nation  - Medicine  Bundle  Keeper 

* Chris  Leith  - Prairie  Island  Dakota  Community  - Medicine  Bundle  Keeper 

* Gaylen  Drapeau  Sr.  - I-hank-to-wa  (Yankton  Sioux)  Nation  - Medicine 
Bundle  Keeper 

* Gaylen  Drapeau  3r.  - I-hank-to-wa  (Yankton  Sioux)  Nation  - Medicine 
Bundle  Keeper 

* Ambrose  Little  Ghost  - Spirit  Lake  Dakota  Nation  - Dakota  Spiritual 
Leader 

* Calvin  Medicine  Bear  First  - Assinoboine  Nakota  Nation  - Nation 
Spiritual  Leader 

* Leonard  Crow  Dog  - Si-c'an-g'u  Rosebud  Sioux  Nation  - Medicine  Bundle 
Keeper 

* Roy  Stone  Sr.  - Si-c'an-g'u  Rosebud  Sioux  Nation  - Medicine  Bundle 
Keeper 

* Ned  Medcalf  - Si-c'an-g'u  Rosebud  Sioux  Nation  - Interpretor/adviser 

* Leon  Red  Dog  - Hoh'-wo-ju  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Nation  - Medicine 


Bundle  Keeper 

* Steve  Vance  - Hoh'-wo-ju  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Nation  - Medicine  Bundle 
Keeper 

* Francis  Yellow  - Hoh'-wo-ju  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Nation  - Medicine 
Bundle  Keeper 

* Jacob  Sanderson  - Cree  Nation  Canada  - Medicine  Bundle  Keeper 

* Kevin  Ta-c'an  - Sioux  Valley  Manitoba  Dakota  Nation  - Dakota  Spiritual 
Leader 

On  March  8th  and  9th,  Spiritual  Leaders  and  Bundle  Keepers  of  the  Lakota, 
Dakota,  Nakota  Nation,  Cheyenne  Nation  and  Arapahoe  Nation  were  called 
together  to  discuss  the  protection  from  the  abuse  and  exploitation  of  our 
ceremonies.  The  meeting  was  held  at  the  Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte, 
South  Dakota,  hosted  by  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe.  I would  also  like 
to  acknowledge  the  financial  donation  from  the  Prairie  Island  Dakota 
Community. 

Discussions  in  the  meeting  included  the  molestation  taking  place  in 
ceremony,  indecent  mockery,  mixing  of  new  age  beliefs,  charging  for 
ceremonies  and  death,  which  was  never  heard  of  before  in  our  ancient 
ceremonial  history.  There  was  also  discussion  of  the  use  of  other 
"medicines"  (drugs)  in  and  around  our  ceremonies.  When  the  White  Buffalo 
Calf  Woman  brought  the  Sacred  Bundle,  she  instructed  that  only  those  with 
a pure  mind  and  heart  should  touch  the  C'anupa.  The  ceremonies  in 
question,  in  reference  to  all  the  Plains  Tribes,  were  the  I-ni-pi 
(Purification  Ceremony),  Wi-wanyang-wa-c ' i-pi  (Sundance  Ceremony)  and 
Han-ble-c ' i-ya  (vision  quest)  Sacred  Rites. 

We  put  out  notice  in  the  newspapers,  native  radio  stations  and  also 
contacted  people  through  the  phone.  I offered  prayers  for  the  safe  journey 
of  the  People  to  this  very  important  historic  meeting.  Those  that  could 
not  attend,  I acknowledge  their  prayers  for  a good  outcome  for  our 
concerns . 

After  long  discussion  and  testimonies  of  the  concerns  and  issues,  it 
was  decided  that  it  would  be  up  to  me,  as  the  Keeper  of  the  Sacred  White 
Buffalo  Calf  Pipe  to  make  a decision.  It  was  good  to  feel  the  beginning  of 
a Unity  amongst  our  People.  This  has  been  my  concern  for  many  decades, 
especially  now,  when  we  are  facing  an  oncoming  war.  We  need  to  stand 
strong  with  our  ceremonies! 

I will  state  what  the  decision  is  and  also  explain  the  reasons.  I will 
state  the  protocols  to  our  Seven  Sacred  Rites,  which  were  passed  down  to 
me  when  I became  the  next  Keeper  at  the  age  of  12  years  old.  These 
protocols  are  traditional  knowledge  passed  down  through  our  oral  history 
and  need  to  be  brought  back  to  strengthen  our  'Ho-c'o-ka'  (our  sacred 
alters)  once  again. 

I will  also  address  the  areas  that  I cannot  be  involved  in.  My 
responsibility  is  the  Seven  Sacred  Rites. 

It  was  decided,  from  March  9th,  2003  and  forward,  there  will  be  no 
non-Natives  allowed  in  our  sacred  Ho-c'o-ka  (our  sacred  alters)  where  it 
involves  our  Seven  Sacred  Rites.  The  only  protection  with  this  decision 
in  Government  law;  is  that  only  enrolled  members  can  carry  an  eagle 
feather.  In  all  the  Seven  Sacred  Rites,  there  has  always  been  the 
understanding  of  earning  and  a requirement  of  an  eagle  feather  while 
participating  in  these  Rites.  The  eagle  feather  stands  for  Indigenous 
knowledge  and  guidance  in  our  spiritual  ways. 

* The  Wi-wanyang-wa-c ' i-pi  (Sundance  Ceremony):  The  only  participants 
allowed  in  the  center  will  be  Native  People.  The  non-Native  people  need 
to  understand  and  respect  our  decision.  If  there  have  been  any  unfinished 
commitments  to  the  Sundance  and  non-Natives  have  concern  for  this 
decision;  they  must  understand  that  we  have  been  guided  through  prayer  to 
reach  this  resolution.  Our  purpose  for  the  Sundance  is  for  the  survival 
of  the  future  generations  to  come,  first  and  foremost.  If  the  non-Natives 
truly  understand  this  purpose,  they  will  also  understand  this  decision 
and  know  that  by  their  departure  from  this  Ho-c'o-ka  (our  sacred  alter) 
is  their  sincere  contribution  to  the  survival  of  our  future  generations. 

* Please  understand  the  Wi-wanyang-wa-c ' i-pi  Ceremony  is  not  only  taking 


place  in  the  center  (Ho-c'o-ka)  with  the  dancers.  The  ceremonial 
participation  also  depends  on  all  the  supporters  on  the  outside  of  the 
arbor  who  should  be  in  prayer.  From  the  gate,  to  the  cook  shack,  to  the 
fire-keepers,  to  the  supporters  around  the  arbor,  to  even  the  moon  camp, 
all  people  are  still  a part  of  this  sacred  ceremony. 

* There  should  be  a preparation  of  'Han-ble-c ' i-ya ' (vision  quest) 
before  you  become  a participant  of  the  Sundance. 

* We  shall  go  back  into  this  ceremony  with  the  proper  protocols  before 
and  during  the  ceremony  itself.  Only  those  that  have  had  the  dream  or 
direction  through  a ceremony,  in  concern  of  someone's  health,  should  be 
dancing.  Dancers  should  be  secluded  from  outside  participants,  as  to  not 
be  contaminated  by  other  people's  energy  or  thoughts.  There  should  be 
absolutely  no  food  or  water  during  this  four-day  ceremony.  If  there  are 
health  problems,  you  should  choose  a person  to  finish  your  commitment. 

This  ceremony  is  supposed  to  be  for  those  that  believe  they  can  fulfill 
all  required  four  days  of  the  ceremony. 

* Han-ble-c ' i-ya  (Vision  Quest):  The  vision  quest  should  be  only  for 
Native  People  that  have  had  the  dream  or  vision.  This  Rite  is  also  for  the 
young  men  and  women  that  reach  the  age  of  12  years  of  age. 

* I-ni-pi  (Purification  Ceremony):  Those  that  run  this  sacred  rite 
should  be  able  to  communicate  with  Tun-ca-s ' i-la  (our  Sacred  Grandfathers) 
in  their  Native  Plains  tongue.  They  should  also  have  earned  this  rite  by 
completing  Han-ble-c ' i-ya  and  the  four  days  and  four  years  of  the  Wi- 
wanyang  wa-c'i-pi. 

* The  other  four  sacred  rites  of  the  Hun-ka  ka-g'a  (Making  of  a 
Relative),  the  Ta-pa  kah'-g'o-ya  (Throwing  of  the  Sacred  Ball),  Wi-yan 
is'-na  ti  (Womanhood  Ceremony)  and  the  Na-g'i  glu-ha  (Keeping  of  the 
Spirit  Ceremony),  should  be  only  handled  by  legitimate  Lakota,  Dakota, 
Nakota  Oyate  (People). 

* It  was  also  decided  only  legitimate  Lakota,  Dakota,  Nakota  Oyate 
Medicine  Bundle  Keepers  should  handle  any  other  ceremonies  that  are 
connected  to  our  Ho-co-ka,  such  as  the  Lo-wa-pi  and  U-wi-pi  ceremonies. 

* There  should  be  no  price  tag  allowed  to  participate  in  any  of  our 
Sacred  Ceremonies.  The  only  protocol  needed  for  a ceremony  is  to  o-pa-g'i, 
meaning  to  offer  your  C'anupa  or  offer  tobacco  that  has  been  prayed  with, 
in  which  the  Medicine  Person  accepts  or  not  accept  if  he  is  not  able  to 
assist.  Medicine  People  do  need  to  survive,  and  if  people  wish  to  give  a 
monetary  or  any  other  gifts  after  they  receive  their  help  from  ceremony, 
giving  it  from  their  hearts,  I see  no  problem  with  that.  We  have  to  have 
faith  that  the  Grandfathers  will  provide  for  our  needs  to  survive  in  this 
modern  society;  whether  the  gift  is  money,  blankets,  food  or  anything 
that  represents  how  much  they  appreciate  the  help.  Some  people  can  afford 
big  gifts,  some  people  cannot.  It  all  balances  out. 

* My  position  is  only  for  the  Seven  Sacred  Rites.  I cannot  dictate  to 
our  Medicine  People  who  they  allow  to  attend  and  support  these  Rites,  in 
reference  to  non-Native  People.  I cannot  dictate  who  they  choose  to 
doctor  in  their  ceremonies.  I cannot  dictate  where  they  travel  to  doctor. 

* I have  my  own  personal  feelings  on  who  should  be  Keepers  of  our  Sacred 
C'anupa  (Pipe).  The  C'anupa  is  very  sacred  and  the  Keeper  should  first  be 
given  a dream  and  be  of  Native  decent.  This  issue  should  be  further 
discussed  in  our  future  meetings.  The  reason  for  my  feelings  is  that  I am 
aware  the  C'anupa  has  gone  out  to  the  International  community  and  has 
been  for  sale.  I know  that  most  non-Native  People  do  not  understand  the 
important  protocols  or  have  had  the  Traditional  background  to  carry  this 
sacred  item  properly.  I am  aware  of  women  in  their  moon  and  men  with 
blood  on  their  hands  (to  take  ones  life  intentionally)  have  been  allowed 
to  touch  and  carry  the  C'anupa.  These  serious  situations  were  never  to  be 
allowed.  I offer  thanks  to  the  non-Native  People  that  have  returned  the 
C'anupa  to  our  People,  after  I privately  shared  my  concerns  with  them.  I 
acknowledge  their  true  sincerity  in  assisting  our  Nation  to  protect  the 
survival  of  our  Traditional  way  of  life  on  behalf  of  our  future 
generations.  They  have  helped  us  bring  back  honor  and  respect  to  our 
sacred  Ho-co-ka  and  C'anupa. 

* There  was  also  discussion  of  only  the  Plains  Tribal  members  to 
participate  in  the  Ho-co-ka  of  the  Wi-wanyang  wa-c'i-pi  and  the  Han-ble 


c'i-ya  Ceremonies.  In  the  early  70's,  Chief  Fools  Crow  and  my  father 
Stanley  Looking  Horse  decided  to  allow  other  Native  Nations  to  participate 
in  these  Rites.  Their  reasons  were  based  on  the  fact  that  most  Nations 
have  lost  their  ways  through  assimilation  or  lack  of  Teachers  to  teach 
their  Indigenous  ways.  They  honored  and  understood  the  unity  of  the  First 
Nations  People  when  different  Tribes  came  to  the  aid  of  the  Wounded  Knee 
Occupation.  I cannot  undo  their  decision  out  of  respect  for  our  Chief  and 
Elder.  It  has  also  been  in  our  history  that  our  Ancestors  have 
respectfully  shared  our  ceremonies  with  other  Indigenous  Nations. 

* The  original  teachings  were  that  the  Pipe  Carrier  should  make  their 
own  C'anupa.  There  was  an  understanding  of  the  sincere  spiritual  energy 
and  the  traditional  values  passed  down  through  our  bloodlines.  All  the 
values  of  compassion,  love,  honor,  respect  and  truth  are  molded  into  the 
spiritual  life  they  are  creating.  I hope  that  one  day  the  future 
generations  will  again  pick  up  this  important  protocol. 

I would  like  to  invite  all  our  Lakota,  Dakota,  Nakota  Nations  to  the 
next  ceremony  when  I bring  out  the  Sacred  White  Buffalo  Calf  Bundle.  The 
dates  in  the  Fall  will  be  announced.  During  this  time  we  will  place  the 
12  honorable  compassionate  men  to  assist  in  taking  care  of  the  concerns 
of  the  Sacred  C'anupa.  We  will  also  discuss  the  protocols  of  the  need  to 
have  a good  mind  and  good  heart  to  be  a member  of  the  Societies  that 
will  carry  out  these  decisions  in  a respectful  manner. 

There  will  be  another  Protection  of  Ceremonies  meeting  to  further 
discuss  and  address  these  serious  issues  in  the  future.  This  meeting  will 
be  sponsored  by  the  Cheyenne  Nation. 

Once  again,  I thank  all  those  that  have  offered  prayers  for  these  very 
serious  issues  to  be  discussed  and  handled  in  a good  way. 

In  the  Sacred  Hoop  of  Life,  where  there  is  no  ending  and  no  beginning! 
Mitakuye  Oyasin, 

Arvol  Looking  Horse, 

19th  Generation  Keeper  of  the  Sacred  White  Buffalo  Calf  Pipe 


It  does  not  require  many  words  to  speak  the  truth. 

Chief  Joseph  http://www.creative-spirits.com 
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30DI  RAVE  LEE:  Welcome  to  the  other  side,  white  America 
March  18,  2003 

A recent  story  assignment  on  the  Omaha  Reservation  led  me  from  the  mostly 
Native  east  side  of  the  reservation  to  the  mostly  white  town  of  Pender  on 
the  west  side. 

On  my  way  to  the  Thurston  County  attorney's  office  in  Pender,  I drove 
past  a Main  Street  establishment.  The  immense  black  sign  above  the  door 
shrieked  the  bar's  name  in  bright  orange  and  white  letters:  The  Other  Side. 

The  story  that  followed  the  visit  described  the  jurisdictional  conflicts 
of  law  enforcement  within  Indian  Country,  including  the  Omaha  Reservation 
in  Nebraska.  In  December,  federal  and  state  law  officials  arrived  at  the 
tribal  headquarters  there  to  warn  of  imminent  violence  if  the  Omaha  Tribal 
Police  set  up  another  traffic  safety  point  in,  or  near,  Pender. 

The  articles  caught  the  attention  of  the  editor  at  the  Pender  Times,  the 
town's  weekly  newspaper. 

A recent  editorial  stated:  "Like  other  stories  carried  by  that  daily 
newspaper,  this  one  gave  considerable  space  to  the  Indians'  side  of  the 
story  and  little  space  to  the  non-Indians.  The  pictures  accompanying  the 
story,  of  course,  were  of  Indians.  And,  of  course,  the  story  - like  those 


in  the  past  - was  written  by  Dodi  Rave  Lee,  herself  an  Indian." 

To  be  sure,  it  must  be  strange  to  some  Nebraska  residents  to  see  stories 
from  Indian  Country  on  a regular  basis,  let  alone  news  printed  in  one  of 
the  state's  largest  newspapers. 

Indeed,  it  must  be  a little  unnerving  to  read  a story  not  written  from 
the  white,  middle-aged  male  perspective.  And  yes,  as  the  Pender  Times 
noted,  I not  only  write  Native-themed  stories,  but  that  I'm  also  "an 
Indian."  I guess  that's  the  ambiguous  label  some  whites  would  use  to 
describe  me. 

But  allow  me  to  be  more  specific.  I'm  not  just  "an  Indian."  I'm  a 
citizen  of  the  Mandan,  Hidatsa  and  Arikara  Nation  of  North  Dakota,  an 
affiliation  owed  to  my  half -Norwegian  mother.  And  I'm  also  born  to  a half- 
Winnebago,  half-Minnecon jou  Lakota  father. 

Call  me  what  you  will. 

As  for  my  job  description,  let  there  be  no  mistake.  I'm  a reporter.  And 
like  most  journalists  at  daily  newspapers,  I have  a specific  news  beat.  In 
my  realm,  I cover  events,  people  and  places  in  Native  America. 

My  race  plays  no  part  in  what  I write.  Does  my  perspective?  You  bet  it 
does.  As  reporters,  we  all  bring  our  own  perspectives  to  the  stories  we 
write.  It's  the  reason  I used  to  hate  to  read  stories  about  Native  people 
in  small-town  newspapers.  To  be  sure,  many  white-owned  large  and  midsized 
newspapers  have  made  the  same  mistakes.  The  problem:  Many  stories  about 
Native  communities  have  been  told  through  the  myopic  lens  of  the  white 
reporter,  editor,  publisher. 

Newspaper  circulations  are  suffering  - dropping  12  percent  in  the  last 
decade  - in  part  because  of  white  male  dominance  in  newsrooms.  Newspapers 
often  fail  to  reflect  an  increasingly  diverse  audience,  according  to  a 
recent  speech  by  A1  Neuharth,  a national  media  giant  and  founder  of  USA 
Today. 

"The  real  key  to  diversity  . . . lies  in  the  media  newsroom  and  school 
classrooms,"  said  Neuharth.  "Too  many  middle-aged  white  men  still  make  the 
decisions.  And  too  many  of  them  still  don't  get  it." 

Some  newspapers  are  catching  on. 

When  the  Lincoln  Journal  Star  decided  to  hire  a Native  woman  to  report 
on  Native  issues,  it  seemed  an  anomaly  to  the  Johnnie  Come  Lately  news 
industry,  including  the  white-male  hierarchy  at  the  Pender  Times. 

In  his  recent  editorial,  Norvin  "Fuzz"  Hansen,  said  he  didn't  get  the 
Lincoln  Journal  Star  but  that  some  people  passed  along  the  recent  edition 
to  him  regarding  jurisdictional  problems  in  Thurston  County. 

It  seems  the  "considerable  space  to  the  Indians'  side  of  the  story"  is  a 
bit  disconcerting  to  Fuzz. 

A note  to  such  readers:  Welcome  to  the  other  side. 

Reach  Jodi  Rave  Lee  at  (402)  473-7240)  or  jrave@journalstar.com. 

Copyright  c.  2003,  Lincoln  lournal  Star.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Narragansett  Indians  move  ahead  on  purchase  of  burial  ground 
By:  AIMEE  COUTURE 
March  21,  2003 

NARRAGANSETT  - Efforts  by  the  Narragansett  Indian  Tribe  to  regain  and 
preserve  a cultural  resource  is  closer  to  reality  with  a $500,000  grant 
from  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

With  the  money,  the  tribe  plans  to  purchase  most  of  the  67  acres  behind 


the  Salt  Pond  Shopping  Plaza,  land  that  was  once  slated  to  become  house 
building  lots  by  property  owner  and  head  of  the  development  company, 
Churchill  and  Banks,  Richard  P.  Baccari. 

"The  land  is  important  to  us  historically  and  we  have  been  working  on 
this  for  a long  time,"  said  John  Brown,  tribal  historian. 

In  1994  work  began  on  home  sites  behind  the  shopping  center.  During 
phase  two  of  construction,  while  building  trenches  for  water  lines,  burial 
sites  were  uncovered.  The  construction  was  halted  because  laws  at  all 
levels,  federal  state,  and  local,  prohibit  development  on  burial  sites. 

Charlotte  Taylor,  of  the  Historical  Preservation  and  Heritage  Commission 
said,  "Because  the  development  was  in  a coastal  zone  it  was  necessary  for 
the  developer  to  hire  an  archaeological  company  to  survey  the  land.  The 
permit  process  for  development  exists  for  cases  like  this." 

The  Narragansett  Indian  Tribe  and  Senator  lack  Reed's  office  has  labored 
for  the  funds  through  the  2002  Congressional  Appropriation,  with  support 
from  Senator  Lincoln  D.  Chafee. 

Clarkson  A.  Collins,  Narragansett  planning  director,  said,  "The  grant 
from  the  federal  government  has  been  a long  time  in  coming.  There  are 
still  financial  issues  there  with  back  taxes  that  affect  its  value  to  the 
new  buyer." 

Gary  Andres  of  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's  Rhode  Island  Field 
Office  became  involved  with  the  acquisition  in  1998  at  the  request  of  Sen. 
Reed  and  Sen.  Chafee. 

"The  land  has  a deep  meaning  to  the  tribe  and  we  have  that  understanding, 
Andres  said.  "Our  goal  never  was  to  use  the  parcel  as  a refuge.  We  were 
trying  to  figure  out  a way  of  protecting  the  land  because  of  its  deep 
value  to  the  tribe." 

According  to  Andres,  while  the  land  did  have  wildlife  resource  value 
with  the  wetlands,  white  tail  deer,  and  songbirds,  it  is  not  an  ideal 
environmental  refuge  because  it  is  surrounded  by  development. 

"This  has  been  a two  year  process.  We  originally  tried  to  fund  the  plan 
through  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  as  part  of  a nature  preserve, 
but  because  the  land  didn't  qualify,  the  grant  has  now  been  given  to  the 
Narragansett  Indians  for  the  acquisition  of  the  land  through  the  service's 
national  level,"  said  Reed  spokesman  Adam  Bozzi.  "In  2002  the  money  was 
authorized  to  be  given  directly  to  the  Narragansett  Indian  Tribal 
Historic  Preservation  office  for  the  preservation  of  the  land  through  the 
national  level  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service." 

According  to  Andres,  the  location  is  one  of  the  most  significant  pre- 
European  contact  sites  known.  During  the  1920s  and  1930s  the  land  was  used 
as  a golf  course  and  there  is  some  evidence  that  the  land  was  used  for 
military  training  during  the  1940s.  "Recently  the  land  has  been  abused 
with  dumping,  erosion,  and  four-wheeling,"  he  said. 

"We  wanted  to  get  involved,  to  clean  the  property  and  recover  what  had 
been  dug  up.  The  land  is  valuable  historically  as  well  as  a viable  piece 
of  habitat,"  Andres  continued.  "I'd  like  to  see  the  tribe  get  the  land  so 
it  can  be  protected." 

"The  money  is  there  and  we  are  talking  with  the  land  owner.  As 
specifically  noted  in  the  language  of  the  Congressional  appropriation, " 
Brown  explained. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Narragansett  Times. 
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State  must  give  tribes  dignity  of  self-government 
By  Billy  Cypress 


MY  VIEW 

It's  time  for  the  Florida  Legislature  to  right  a wrong  inflicted  on  the 
Miccosukee  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Florida  more  than  40  years  ago.  It  happened 
during  a disgraceful  period  when  the  federal  government  attempted  to 
terminate  its  jurisdiction  over  Indian  tribes. 

The  tribe  is  seeking  approval  of  a bill  that  will  clarify  in  state  law 
our  right  to  have  exclusive  federal  jurisdiction  on  our  reservations  in 
the  Florida  Everglades.  Our  bill  would  treat  the  Miccosukee  reservations 
as  other  Indian  reservations  are  treated  in  a vast  majority  of  the  states. 
It  will  clarify  once  and  for  all  that  federal,  not  state  courts,  will  try 
criminal  offenses  committed  on  our  reservations. 

The  bill  will  bring  Florida  into  conformance  with  44  other  states  that 
have  acknowledged  federal  jurisdiction  over  Indian  tribes.  It  will  also 
remove  a vestige  of  the  government's  disgraceful  - and  long  since 
repudiated  - termination  policy  that  attempted  to  eliminate  Indian  tribes 
and  their  reservations. 

Congress  and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  have  long  recognized  that  Indian 
tribes  have  the  right  to  self-government  under  exclusive  federal 
jurisdiction.  From  1953  to  1968,  however.  Congress  gave  the  states  the 
option  to  exercise  jurisdiction  on  Indian  reservations,  a result  of  the 
misguided  termination  movement. 

In  1961,  the  Florida  Legislature  passed  a law  giving  the  state 
jurisdiction  on  Indian  reservations  over  the  objections  of  the  Miccosukees. 
In  1968,  Congress  repudiated  the  onerous  Indian  termination  policy  and 
returned  to  the  traditional  policy  of  prohibiting  application  of  state 
laws  without  the  prior  agreement  of  the  affected  Indian  tribe. 

Vestiges  of  the  infamous  termination  movement  still  apply  in  only  a 
handful  of  states.  Florida,  regrettably,  is  one  of  them.  Today,  Florida 
could  not  pass  legislation  to  apply  its  laws  to  the  Miccosukee 
reservations  unless  it  had  the  tribe's  concurrence.  Our  bill  merely  honors 
current  policy,  the  tribe's  wishes,  and  corrects  an  egregious  policy 
mistake  enacted  over  the  tribe's  objections. 

Today's  Miccosukees  are  the  direct  descendants  of  a small  group  of 
Indians  who  fled  to  the  Everglades  when  the  federal  government  forcibly 
removed  Indians  from  the  Southeast  in  the  1800s.  In  1962,  the  Miccosukee 
tribe  was  officially  recognized  by  the  federal  government  and  became  one 
of  the  first  Indian  tribes  in  the  United  States  to  sign  an  agreement  with 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  operate  its  own  programs  and  services. 

The  tribe  has  a constitution,  bylaws,  elected  officers  and  administers 
its  own  schools,  health  and  social  service  programs.  We  have  a trained 
police  force  and  a court  system  to  enforce  tribal  law  on  the  reservation. 

When  serious  offenses  occur,  the  tribe  turns  prosecution  over  to  federal 
authorities  as  provided  by  federal  law.  The  issue  of  tribal  jurisdiction 
over  our  reservation  became  controversial  last  year  when  some  prosecutors 
and  law  enforcement  officials  opposed  a previous  version  of  the  bill. 

Their  arguments  were  based  on  a misunderstanding  of  the  unique 
relationship  between  the  federal  government  and  Indian  tribes.  Under 
federal  law,  federally  recognized  tribes  are  sovereign  governments. 

In  addition  to  the  sovereign  and  self-government  rights  inherent  to  all 
tribes,  Miccosukee  rights  were  affirmed  in  acts  of  Congress,  which  created 
Everglades  National  Park  and  the  Miccosukee  Reserved  Area  on  the  border  of 
the  park.  These  acts  make  it  clear  that  the  state  has  no  jurisdiction  on 
the  Miccosukee  reserved  area. 

Last  year's  debate  was  colored  by  a dispute  between  tribal  authorities 
and  state  and  local  authorities  over  the  state's  attempts  to  serve 
subpoenas  without  the  tribe's  consent  on  the  Miccosukee  reserved  area.  A 
federal  Dudge  upheld  the  tribe's  right  to  prevent  state  authorities  from 
serving  subpoenas  on  the  reservation.  The  federal  judge  ruled  that  the 
state  has  no  jurisdiction  on  the  reservation  absent  an  agreement  with  the 
tribe.  Subpoenas  could  be  served,  but  only  through  tribal  authority. 

All  my  people  want  is  the  right  to  manage  our  own  affairs  as  we  have  for 
centuries.  The  tribe  was  a self-governing  community  long  before  Europeans 
ever  came  to  this  country.  Our  inherent  right  to  self-government  is 
recognized  by  the  president.  Congress  and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  Our  bill 
will  merely  re-establish  federal  jurisdiction  on  our  reservations  and 


remove  vestiges  of  the  unjust  termination  movement  that  still  exist  in 
Florida  law.  Passing  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do. 

Billy  Cypress  is  chairman  of  the  Miccosukee  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Fla.,  Mile 
Marker  70,  U.S.  41  Tamiami  Trail,  Miami,  Florida  3314.  Contact  him  at 
(305)  223-8380. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Tallahassee  Democrat. 
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Metis  not  aboriginal,  lawyer  argues  before  Supreme  Court 

OTTAWA  (CP)  - Metis  people  did  not  exist  before  European  contact  and 
should  not  be  granted  aboriginal  hunting  rights,  lawyers  for  several 
provinces  said  Monday. 

The  term  "aboriginal"  means  "from  the  beginning,"  lawyer  Lori  Sterling, 
representing  the  Ontario  government,  told  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 

"And  clearly  the  Metis  were  not  here  from  the  beginning."  No  other  country 
offers  distinct,  constitutional  rights  for  those  of  mixed  aboriginal  and 
European  descent.  Sterling  noted. 

But  the  nine  top-court  judges  must  interpret,  for  the  first  time,  what 
is  meant  by  recognition  of  Metis  rights  in  the  Constitution. 

Section  35  states:  "The  existing  aboriginal  and  treaty  rights  of  the 
aboriginal  peoples  of  Canada  are  hereby  recognized  and  affirmed. 

"In  this  Act,  'aboriginal  peoples  of  Canada'  includes  the  Indian,  Inuit 
and  Metis  peoples  of  Canada,"  it  says. 

Sterling  - backed  by  attorneys  general  for  Canada,  Manitoba,  Alberta, 
British  Columbia,  New  Brunswick,  Quebec,  Saskatchewan,  Newfoundland  and 
Labrador  - said  constitutional  inclusion  of  the  Metis  was  never  meant  to 
grant  them  the  same  rights  as  aboriginals  who  settled  Canada  first. 

Status  Indians  are  permitted  to  hunt  for  food  without  provincial 
licences  and  out  of  season. 

But  recognizing  the  same  right  for  Metis  people  could  open  a floodgate 
that  would  wreak  havoc  on  conservation  efforts,  say  lawyers  for  several 
provinces  and  non-native  hunting  groups. 

Metis  were  constitutionally  recognized  to  protect  pre-existing  and 
future  treaties  and  allow  participation  in  constitutional  conferences. 
Sterling  said. 

Several  high-court  judges  questioned  such  a narrow  view. 

"Those  who  drafted  the  Constitution  intended  certain  rights  be 
attributed  to  the  Metis,"  said  Justice  Ian  Binnie. 

Metis  "created  a new  culture,"  added  Justice  Charles  Gonthier.  "And  this 
culture  established  itself  before  the  Euro-Canadians  moved  in  and  took 
over  the  region  in  which  the  Metis  had  formed.  So,  in  that  sense,  they 
were  aboriginal." 

The  court  must  weigh  how  Metis  rights,  if  they  exist,  should  be  defined 
and  how  a community  can  establish  its  right  to  enjoy  them. 

The  two-day  hearing  wraps  up  Tuesday,  but  no  judgment  is  expected  for 
several  months. 

Alternatively,  Sterling  said  the  high  court  should  only  consider  special 
Metis  rights  for  communities  established  before  the  Crown  asserted  its 
sovereignty  in  the  same  region. 

That  would  cut  out  settlements  that  heavily  relied  on  European  presence, 
she  explained. 

The  case  is  led  by  Steve  Powley,  a disabled  Metis  hunter  from  Sault  Ste. 
Marie,  Ont. 


He  and  his  son,  Roddy,  were  charged  in  1993  under  the  Ontario  Game  and 
Fish  Act  after  they  killed  a bull  moose  while  hunting  without  a license. 

After  a 14-day  trial,  they  successfully  argued  in  1998  that,  as  Metis, 
they  have  a constitutional  right  to  hunt  for  food  without  licences  and 
outside  provincial  hunting  seasons. 

The  Ontario  Court  of  Appeal  upheld  the  landmark  ruling  in  February  2001. 
But  the  Ontario  government  won  leave  to  appeal  to  the  high  court. 

Dozens  of  illegal  hunting  charges  will  be  affected  by  the  outcome. 

Before  status  is  granted,  the  Metis  National  Council  demands  documented 
proof  that  at  least  one  parent  had  ancestral  ties  to  a Metis  community, 
said  Powley's  lawyer,  lean  Teillet. 

Such  national  standards  are  applied  by  local  communities,  she  told  the 
court . 

Still,  the  judges  asked  repeatedly  for  more  detail  on  how  Metis 
settlements  should  be  defined. 

Granting  a special  hunting  right  could  inspire  "huge  numbers  of  people" 
to  come  forward,  said  lustice  Binnie.  About  300,000  people  described 
themselves  as  Metis  in  the  2001  Census. 

Powley,  54,  uses  a wheelchair  and  lives  on  a disability  pension  since 
losing  half  his  right  leg  to  an  infection  sustained  when  he  cut  himself  on 
a remote  hunting  trip. 

Securing  the  meat  he  lives  on  was  more  important  than  medical  attention, 
he  said. 

Powley,  whose  mother  was  Ojibway,  has  put  his  faith  in  the  courts  to 
verify  Metis  rights,  he  said. 

"The  government  hasn't  treated  native  peoples  of  any  kind  very  fair." 

The  high  court  hears  Tuesday  from  lawyers  for  Ernest  Blais,  a Metis  man 
convicted  of  hunting  deer  on  protected  Crown  land  in  Manitoba.  He  is 
appealing  a Manitoba  Court  of  Appeal  ruling  that  Metis  don't  fall  under 
the  term  "Indian"  as  defined  by  the  1930  Natural  Resources  Transfer 
Agreement . 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Canadian  Press. 
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First  Nations  not  impressed  with  governance  bill 
March  19,  2003 
By  Michael  Hilborn 

Ottawa  will  have  a real  fight  on  its  hands  if  it  tries  to  implement 
the  new  First  Nations  Governance  Act,  Couchiching  Chief  Chuck  McPherson 
warned  Tuesday. 

Chief  McPherson  said  band  rep  Dick  Bird  will  recommend  the  federal 
government  scrap  the  controversial  legislation  and  start  from  scratch  when 
the  Chiefs  of  Ontario  meet  with  the  House  of  Commons  Standing  Committee  on 
Aboriginal  Affairs  in  Thunder  Bay  on  Thursday. 


The  bill,  also  known  as  C-7,  proposes  changes  in  three  areas  of  the 
current  Indian  Act-ostensibly  to  place  more  autonomy  and  accountability  in 
the  hands  of  First  Nations  band  councils. 

Chief  McPherson  doesn't  see  it  that  way.  "It's  an  attempt  to  make 
bands  into  municipalities,"  he  charged. 

He  said  he  takes  particular  issue  with  the  government  insisting  on 
transparency  in  the  finances  of  the  band  councils-that  band  members  have 
easy  access  to  the  books  so  they  can  see  how  their  money  is  being  spent. 

That,  he  argues,  is  both  redundant  and  ridiculous. 

"Every  federal  dollar  we  get  is  accounted  for  over  and  over  on  a 
monthly  basis,"  the  chief  insisted.  "Our  members  can  see  them  any  time 
they  want . " 

If  anything,  there  is  too  much  transparency.  Chief  McPherson  said.  It 
seems  even  the  non-native  community  has  access  to  the  band's  financial 
records  and  that  offends  him. 

"I  have  a real  problem  with  going  online  and  seeing  our  accounts 
there,  lust  because  we  receive  financial  assistance  doesn't  mean  the 
general  public  has  a right  to  see  it. 

"Multi-national  corporations  get  all  kinds  of  federal  money  and  they 
don't  have  to  disclose  their  records,"  he  argued. 

Chief  McPherson  claims  Ottawa  has  a hidden  agenda  and  he  lays  much  of 
the  responsibility  clearly  at  the  feet  of  local  MP  Robert  Nault,  the 
minister  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Northern  Development. 

"Minister  Nault  is  trying  to  finish  the  job  his  boss  [Prime  Minister 
lean  Chretien]  started  back  in  1970  when  he  was  the  minister,"  he  remarked. 

At  that  time,  Chretien  introduced  a so-called  White  Paper,  which  would 
have  shifted  much  of  the  responsibilities  and  financing  of  native  affairs 
to  the  provinces. 

"I  think  it's  an  attempt  to  absolve  the  federal  government  of 
responsibility  for  native  affairs,"  Chief  McPherson  said. 

Ontario  Regional  Chief  Charles  Fox  shares  Chief  McPherson's  opposition 
to  the  bill.  He  represents  Fort  William  First  Nation  and  plans  to  lead  a 
rally  of  representatives  from  the  134  Ontario  First  Nations  to  the  Prince 
Arthur  Hotel,  where  the  hearing  will  take  place. 

Chief  Fox  said  he  will  tell  the  committee  C-7  is  so  badly  flawed  that 
no  amount  of  tinkering  will  fix  it. 

"The  FNGA  is  a non-starter, " he  said  in  a recent  press  release.  "It 
was  generated  by  the  federal  government  without  First  Nations  involvement 
and  goes  on  from  there  to  limit  our  inherent  and  treaty  rights  and  our 
rights  of  self-government. 

"We've  been  denied  due  process,"  he  charged. 
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Kiowa  Tribe  Disputes  BIA  Allegations 
March  18,  2003 

On  Friday,  March  7,  2003,  in  a twelve-page  letter  sent  to  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  (BIA),  the  Kiowa  Tribe  disputed  claims  made  by  the  BIA  that 
the  tribe's  federal  programs  were  being  mismanaged.  While  the  tribe 
committed  to  improving  its  management  and  cooperating  with  the  BIA  in 
assuring  future  compliance  with  federal  laws,  it  opposed  the  BIA's  intent 
to  take  over  administration  of  social  services,  transportation  and  other 
programs  designed  to  aid  the  Kiowa  people.  The  letter,  accompanied  by  many 
pages  of  exhibits,  cited  a 2002  independent  audit  that  found  no  material 
weaknesses  in  the  tribe's  financial  management  or  control  over  federal 
programs.  The  tribe  accused  the  BIA  of  having  failed  to  assist  the  tribe 


in  addressing  problems  that  occurred  over  a span  of  six  years,  and  of 
ignoring  the  tribe's  recent  progress.  "I  do  not  understand  why  the  Bureau 
would  completely  ignore  the  most  current  analysis  of  the  Tribe's 
management  (the  independent  audit  for  2002)  and  prefer  instead  to  rely  on 
events  that  occurred  six  years  in  the  past,"  said  Chairman  Clifford  A. 
McKenzie . 

McKenzie  argued  that  any  takeover  of  the  programs  should  be  based  on  the 
tribe's  current  management,  not  what  happened  in  1998. 

McKenzie  also  criticized  the  BIA's  Donald  S.  Tofpi,  who  authored  a 
letter  in  late  January  blaming  the  tribe  for  failing  to  fix  problems 
revealed  in  the  tribe's  1998,  1999,  2000,  and  2001  audits.  Yet,  Tofpi 
praised  the  tribe  as  recently  as  2002  for  making  substantial  progress  and 
commended  the  tribe's  "hard  work  and  cooperation"  with  BIA.  McKenzie 
accused  Tofpi  and  the  BIA  of  siding  with  a single  political  faction  within 
the  Kiowa  Tribe  and  argued  that  the  BIA's  threatened  takeover  was 
influenced  by  the  leaders  of  this  group.  "Not  only  is  this  destructive  to 
the  Kiowa  Tribe's  ability  to  serve  its  people  and  to  settle  its  own 
political  problems,  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  Bureau's  trust 
responsibility  to  foster  self-determination,  "McKenzie  said. 

Even  though  the  Kiowa  Tribe  disputed  the  significance  of  the  allegations 
made  by  the  BIA,  it  said  it  was  willing  to  make  changes  recommended  by  the 
BIA,  with  few  exceptions.  One  of  the  exceptions  was  the  Bureau's  demand 
that  the  Kiowa  Tribe  hire  and  fire  employees  as  ordered  by  the  tribal 
court,  even  though  that  court  ruling  was  made  in  a case  that  did  not 
involve  the  Kiowa  Tribe  as  a party. 

The  tribe  requested  technical  assistance  from  the  BIA,  and  a grant  to 
fund  improvement  in  the  tribe's  management  systems.  McKenzie  was  hopeful, 
but  said  that  when  the  tribe  has  requested  assistance  in  the  past,  the  BIA 
sent  out  inexperienced  people,  one  with  less  than  a month's  experience 
with  the  BIA. 

Under  federal  law,  the  BIA  must  give  an  Indian  tribe  a reasonable  time 
to  put  in  corrective  measures,  but  in  no  case  can  the  time  be  less  than  45 
days.  In  the  case  of  the  Kiowa  Tribe,  the  BIA  gave  the  minimum  amount 
allowed  under  federal  law,  even  though  the  BIA  has  not  found  any  emergency 
rising  from  the  Kiowa  Tribe's  handling  of  the  specified  programs. 

McKenzie  asked  the  BIA  to  grant  the  additional  time  to  implement  the 
corrective  actions  suggested  by  the  BIA  and  demanded  a hearing  as  provided 
by  federal  law  before  any  action  by  the  BIA  to  take  over  the  programs. 
Native  American  Times  Copyright  c.  2000-2001  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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3 sentenced  in  Crow  light  bulb  scam 
By  CLAIR  DOHNSON 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 
March  20,  2003 

A traveling  salesman  convicted  in  a corruption  scandal  that  involved 
bribing  federal  employees  on  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation  in  return  for 
sales  of  large  quantities  of  overpriced  light  bulbs  and  fixtures  will 
spend  six  and  one-half  years  in  federal  prison. 

U.S.  District  Judge  Richard  Cebull  on  Wednesday  sentenced  Kirm  Garret 
Kath,  41,  of  Gering,  Neb.,  at  the  top  end  of  the  guideline  range.  Fie  also 
ordered  Kath  to  pay  $77,263  restitution  to  the  Indian  Flealth  Service  and 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

"I  think  he's  a scheme  artist,"  Cebull  said.  "I  think  a sentence  at  the 
high  end  will  promote  justice." 


Cebull  also  sentenced  two  former  IHS  employees  who  were  convicted  in  the 
scandal . 

The  judge  sentenced  Keith  E.  Reece,  54,  of  Hardin,  to  one  year  and  one 
day  in  prison  and  ordered  $11,275  in  restitution  to  IHS.  And  he  sentenced 
Gale  G.  Three  Irons,  52,  of  Hardin,  to  two  years  of  probation  with  three 
months  of  home  detention.  He  ordered  restitution  of  $1,497  and  a $1,000 
fine. 

Kath  was  the  key  figure  in  a corruption  scheme  that  involved  six  others, 
including  five  BIA  and  IHS  employees.  They  were  indicted  last  spring  after 
an  investigation  by  Billings  agents  for  the  Interior  Office  of  the 
Inspector  General  and  the  Health  and  Human  Services  Office  of  the 
Inspector  General. 

From  1997  through  2001,  Kath  peddled  a total  of  $313,037  in  lighting 
equipment  to  IHS  and  BIA  maintenance  workers.  Investigators  said  he  also 
earned  more  than  $150,000  in  commissions  and  paid  federal  workers  on  the 
reservation  more  than  $30,000  in  kickbacks. 

Kath  pleaded  guilty  in  November  to  four  counts  in  three  federal 
indictments,  including  three  counts  of  conspiring  to  defraud  the 
government  and  one  count  of  bribing  a BIA  employee.  Eight  other  charges 
were  dismissed  at  sentencing. 

"I  am  sorry  for  what  I've  done,"  Kath  told  the  judge. 

Kath's  court-appointed  attorney,  Kelly  Varnes,  tried  to  get  the  judge  to 
depart  downward  from  the  guidelines,  saying  the  bulk  of  Kath's  criminal 
history  of  misdemeanors  was  related  to  alcoholism.  Varnes  also  tried  to 
argue  that  management  problems  in  the  IHS  and  BIA  allowed  the  crimes  to 
occur . 

Cebull  disagreed. 

Kath  "controlled  these  others  with  greed,"  Cebull  said.  "And  it's  a 
sorry  excuse  to  say  the  chicken  was  there  to  pluck,  so  I did  it." 

The  former  government  employees  were  accused  of  using  government-issued 
credit  cards  to  purchase  significantly  overpriced  merchandise  in 
quantities  above  government  needs.  Some  of  the  goods  charged  to  the 
government,  including  appliances  and  tools  sold  by  a company  Kath  founded 
out  of  a motel  in  Torrington,  Wyo.,  never  arrived. 

Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Carl  Rostad  said  Kath  had  similar  relationships 
with  other  federal  employees  on  reservations  in  Wyoming  and  North  Dakota. 
Those  cases  have  been  investigated  and  charges  are  possible. 

Cebull  ordered  Kath  taken  into  custody  but  gave  Varnes  two  days  to  come 
up  with  a plan  to  allow  Kath  to  be  released  until  he  is  assigned  to  a 
federal  prison.  Kath  is  recovering  from  back  surgery. 

Reece  pleaded  guilty  in  December  to  a charge  of  wire  fraud  and  four 
other  counts  were  dismissed  Wednesday.  Reece  used  an  IHS  credit  card 
issued  to  another  employee  to  buy  $29,239  in  goods  and  services  from  West 
Lite  between  Dune  1998  and  Duly  2001.  He  received  $3,370  in  bribes. 

Three  Irons  pleaded  guilty  to  bribery  in  December.  He  could  have 
received  up  to  six  months  in  prison  but  got  probation. 

Others  involved  in  the  case  include  David  Bauman  of  Hardin,  who  was 
sentenced  in  December  to  one  year  and  one  day  in  jail  and  fined  $5,000  for 
convictions  on  bribery  and  accessory  charges.  Bauman  was  co-owner  of  Pro 
Tech  Mechanical  in  Billings  and  admitted  taking  kickbacks  from  Kath. 

Charles  Christopher  Dillon,  35,  of  Crow  Agency,  an  ex-BIA  supervisor, 
pleaded  guilty  in  February  to  six  counts  including  bribery,  mail  fraud  and 
making  false  statements.  He  is  awaiting  sentencing.  Others  convicted  and 
awaiting  sentencing  include  Emmett  Old  Bull,  an  ex-BIA  employee,  and 
Arthur  C.  Alden,  of  Crow  Agency,  who  worked  for  IHS. 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Protesters  demand  prosecution  of  cop 
By  Dim  Holland,  Dournal  Staff  Writer 
March  21,  2003 

RAPID  CITY  - About  150  participants  in  a Thursday  march  and  protest  in 
Rapid  City  called  for  prosecution  of  a Rapid  City  police  officer  involved 
in  the  March  9 shooting  death  of  Lucas  Ghost  Bear,  and  they  promised 
another  gathering  in  two  weeks. 

"We  want  answers,  and  we  aren't  going  to  stop,"  Stacey  Scares  Hawk  of 
Rapid  City  said. 

Scares  Hawk  said  she  organized  the  march  with  the  permission  of  Ghost 
Bear's  family  and  to  dispute  a report  clearing  the  officer  involved  in 
Ghost  Bear's  death. 

The  report,  released  March  14  by  South  Dakota  Attorney  General  Larry 
Long,  followed  an  investigation  by  the  South  Dakota  Division  of  Criminal 
Investigation  and  the  Pennington  County  Sheriff's  Office. 

The  four-page  preliminary  report  cleared  Senior  Officer  Marc  Black  of 
any  wrongdoing  and  called  the  officer's  actions  appropriate  in  dealing 
with  Ghost  Bear,  21,  who  had  called  police  twice,  then  repeatedly  advanced 
on  the  officer,  threatening  Black  and  others  with  a knife. 

The  report  said  Black  tried  to  talk  Ghost  Bear  into  dropping  the  knife 
and  also  used  pepper  spray  in  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  subdue  him. 

The  report  also  said  Ghost  Bear  continued  to  advance  on  Black  and  broke 
a window  on  Black's  patrol  car. 

According  to  the  report.  Ghost  Bear  was  shot  after  he  jumped  onto  a 
porch  and  began  pounding  on  the  door  of  an  apartment,  then  lunged  at  the 
officer,  who  fired  from  a range  of  eight  to  10  feet. 

Scares  Hawk  claimed  Ghost  Bear  had  backed  away  from  the  officer  after 
Black  used  the  pepper  spray,  then  jumped  off  the  porch  in  an  attempt  to 
escape  when  he  was  shot. 

Scares  Hawk  also  accused  the  officer  of  continuing  to  fire  after  Ghost 
Bear  began  to  fall. 

The  attorney  general's  report  cited  witnesses  who  said  Ghost  Bear  had 
been  making  suicidal  statements  and  threats  in  recent  weeks  and  had  also 
begun  drinking  alcohol.  The  report  said  Ghost  Bear  had  a blood-alcohol 
level  of  .22  percent,  nearly  three  times  the  legal  limit  to  drive,  at  the 
time  of  the  shooting. 

"We  especially  dispute  the  statement  by  the  media  that  he  was  suicidal, 
as  it  made  him  sound  like  he  had  a death  wish,"  Scares  Hawk  said. 

She  said  marchers  also  demanded  independent  investigations  of  the  still- 
unsolved  deaths  of  eight  people  along  Rapid  Creek  four  years  ago,  as  well 
as  what  she  called  "other  allegations  of  police  misconduct  and  brutality." 

"We  are  tired  of  our  Lakota  people  being  brutalized,  intimidated, 
harassed  and  even  killed  by  members  of  the  Rapid  City  Police  Department," 
she  said.  "We  believe  a pattern  and  practice  has  been  occurring  of 
(police)  treatment  of  the  indigenous  Lakota  people,"  she  said.  "We've  had 
enough,  and  (we)  want  justice  for  our  people. 

"We  won't  give  up  until  there  is  justice  for  Lucas  and  others." 

Carrying  placards  saying,  "Innocent  man  killed.  Trigger  happy  cops.  I'm 
Lakota.  Shoot  me  3 times,  and  Dustice  for  Lukey  Bear,"  marchers  gathered 
at  Mother  Butler  Center  in  north  Rapid  City,  then  walked  east  to  the  site 
of  the  shooting  at  Knollwood  Apartments  for  prayers,  then  proceeded  to 
police  headquarters,  the  Public  Safety  Building  on  Kansas  City  Street. 

Capt.  Bill  Armstrong  of  the  Pennington  County  Sheriff's  Office,  which 
provided  escort  for  the  marchers,  said  the  three-hour  march  and  rally  went 
off  without  incident. 

American  Indian  Movement  co-founder  Russell  Means  had  been  invited  to 
attend,  but  he  was  stranded  in  Salt  Lake  City,  according  to  his  daughter, 
Michelle  Thunder  Hawk 

Thunder  Hawk  said  her  father's  commercial  flight  to  Rapid  City  on 
Wednesday  was  canceled  "for  no  reason." 

She  said  Means  wanted  to  demand  the  termination  and  prosecution  of  Black, 


whom  she  accused  of  shooting  Ghost  Bean  in  cold  blood. 

"When  an  officer  calls  for  backup,  he  waits.  That's  the  procedure,"  she 
said.  "He  could  have  waited,  but  he  didn't,"  she  said. 

Rapid  City  Police  Chief  Craig  Tieszen  said  in  an  interview  after  the 
march  and  rally  that  the  department  agreed  with  the  report's  findings. 

He  said  Black  returned  to  duty  after  a required  three-day  administrative 
leave . 

"The  investigation  speaks  for  itself,"  Tieszen  said.  "The  officer  was 
protecting  himself  and  the  community,  including  the  Native  American 
community. " 

"We  continue  to  work  with  (Ghost  Bear's)  family  to  provide  answers,"  he 
said . 

Contact  Dim  Holland  at  394-8415  or  jim.holland@rapidcityjournal.com 
Copyright  c.  2003  the  Rapid  City  Hournal. 
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Sub j : New  Leonard  Statements  3/19/2003  AUTHORIZED  SITE 
Hello  Again  Supporters, 

LPDC  Webmaster  here  with  news  of  more  Leonard  Peltier  statements  being 
released  today. 

Leonard  has  released  two  statements  of  note  . . . 

1)  Leonard's  statement  regarding  rumors  about  DELANEY  BRUCE 

2)  Leonard's  statement  regarding  PEACE  IN  A TIME  OF  WAR 

these  two  statements  can  be  read  on  the  Official  Voice  of  Leonard  Peltier 
and  the  LPDC  http://www.freeleonardpeltier.org 

PS  : Don't  forget  to  try  the  new  BBS  and  our  On-Line  Store  (proceeds 
benefit  the  LPDC)  ALSO  - there  has  been  some  trouble  with  recreating  the 
website,  i understand  there  have  been  outages,  trouble  connecting,  netscape 
browser  issues,  etcetera,  we  are  working  on  all  these  problems,  and  in  our 
situation  there  are  many,  so  please  bear  with  us,  these  too,  shall  pass. 

Thanks,  and  don't  forget  to  visit  often  for  the  latest,  LPDC  Webmaster 
Peacepipe  Network 

http : //www. eandgcomputers . com/ peacepipe/nativeamerican . htm 
UNTILFREEDOMISWON  !!! 


To  subscribe,  send  a blank  message  to  lpdc-on@mail-list.com  To 
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From:  "Brigitte  Thimiakis"  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub j : News  concerning  Fred 

[Please  do  not  forward  to  any  list,  thank  you] 

Greetings, 

I would  like  to  inform  everyone  that  Fred  Lawrence  is  reported  to  be  out 
of  the  infirmary  and  back  to  the  same  block.  We  were  told  he  seems  ok  but 
still  in  a lot  of  pain.  There  is  nothing  else  to  report  at  this  point  and 
we  must  not  jump  to  any  contusion,  good  or  bad,  as  we  need  to  receive  more 
information.  It  is  very  hard  for  them  to  speak  as  the  phone  calls  and 
letters  are  under  watch.  Please  also  keep  this  in  mind  if  you  receive  mail 


from  Fred.  For  a number  of  reasons  they  are  not  free  to  speak  freely. 

I would  like  to  thank  again  everyone  who  has  helped  so  much  and 
supported  these  prisoners  so  effectively.  Fred  has  mentioned  that  the 
medical  care  he  received  could  well  be  a result  of  all  the  mail  and  phone 
calls  about  him.  He  is  very  grateful  to  everyone. 

Our  group  is  also  very  thankful  to  each  of  you  for  being  so  wonderfully 
supportive  and  helpful, 
respectfully, 

Brigitte 

Oustice  For  First  Nations  Prisoners> 

- — "RE:  Rustywire:  A Streak  of  Charcoal" 

Date:  Sat,  Feb  21  2003  10:23:36  -0900 
From:  rustywire@yahoo.com  (john  rustywire) 

Sub j : a streak  of  charcoal 

Newsgroup:  alt. native 

It  was  way  before  I was  born,  at  a time  when  the  people  traveled 
from  up  North  to  Dinetah,  along  the  way  they  found  a streak  of  charcoal. 

He  was  just  a young  man,  full  of  hope,  dreams  and  looking  West  he 
found  a place  to  make  a way  for  himself  and  his  mother.  She  was  tall 
woman  for  a Hopi,  her  family  had  traveled  far,  and  she  taught  him  to 
go  to  school,  to  get  an  education  and  to  live  his  own  life  the  way  he 
wanted  to.  She  looked  at  him  from  a far  when  he  moved  away  from  her, 
but  he  spoke  with  her,  as  when  he  was  a child,  calling  her  Mom,  and 
that  is  the  desire  of  any  mother  I think,  that  your  child  will  go  out 
and  be  the  best  of  what  you  hope  that  they  might  find  in  this  life. 

A few  months  ago,  his  father,  an  Indian  man  who  struggled  with 
sickness,  not  so  much  being  sickly  but  having  arthritis,  and  good 
patience.  He  worked  in  the  local  Indian  community,  and  started  as  a 
clean  up  person  in  the  tribal  courts,  and  from  there  worked  many  years 
quietly,  making  a name  for  himself  until  one  day  he  was  man  people 
went  to  in  the  tribe  for  help.  The  tribal  council  appointed  him  to  the 
position  of  head  man  running  the  tribe,  and  he  was  there  every  day 
working  quietly.  Many  of  the  people  used  to  yell  at  him  for  not 
providing  them  with  what  they  wanted,  but  he  had  the  knack  of  letting 
it  roll  off  his  back  and  found  a reason  to  smile  the  next  time  he  saw 
them.  It  is  a hard  thing  to  do  be  this  way. 

Many  people  used  to  say  to  him  you  are  a cripple,  because  you  see  he 
had  arthritis,  the  kind  that  gnarls  your  hands,  and  twists  your  your 
legs,  so  when  he  walked  he  shuffled.  His  umbilical  cord  was  still 
attached  to  him,  and  it  ran  to  his  brothers  and  sister  who  were  always 
around  to  drive  him  where  he  needed  to  go.  It  was  unsaid,  he  needed 
help,  but  in  looking  at  him,  he  had  a certain  look  in  his  brown  eyes, 
that  sayed  to  you.  You  are  ok,  talk  to  me  about  what  is  ailing  you, 
when  he  looked  at  you  he  could  see  into  your  soul.  This  is  the  kind  of 
man  he  was.  He  went  home  one  weekend  and  traveled  to  this  place, 
working  on  a door  with  his  sons  and  fell  asleep.  He  said  to  us,  come 
to  my  place  and  we  will  eat,  bring  your  whole  family. 

People  did  not  know  that  each  day  when  he  went  home  he  collapsed  on 
the  bed,  and  had  such  a hard  time  sleeping.  His  body  was  racked  with 
pain,  but  he  never  complained,  but  sat  silently  and  worried  about  the 
elders  of  the  tribe,  the  youth  and  those  things  real  leaders  for  their 
people  think  about  it.  One  thing  he  acted  on  was  to  bring  the  local 
community  together,  no  matter  the  race,  he  talked  to  everyone  and 
spoke  quietly  about  a better  life  for  all  people.  This  was  his  quality 
of  life  and  belief.  He  went  to  bed  Saturday  night  and  never  woke  up. 

When  we  got  to  his  place,  we  learned  he  was  gone. 

I knew  him  for  a long  time.  His  wife  and  children  stood  by  and  opened 
their  doors  to  the  people  who  traveled  miles  to  talk  about  the  small 
things  he  had  done.  His  wife  had  a hard  time  adjusting  to  him  being 
gone,  but  her  children  were  there  to  help. 

Long  ago,  in  traveling  to  where  we  are  now,  we  lost  many  good  people. 


their  names  I can  not  remember  only  their  dreams,  hopes  and  good 
works,  they  made  us  survive  hardship,  bad  times,  bad  people  and  hard 
luck.  When  they  passed  on  as  a matter  of  rite,  those  that  mourned  made 
a streak  of  charcoal  on  themselves  and  carried  it  with  them  for  some 
time. 

I head  a sigh  that  I knew  was  not  good,  and  learned  the  bright  spot  of 
this  man's  life,  his  first  born,  went  to  sleep  with  a bad  cold.  He 
said,  I am  not  going  to  work  today,  but  rest  on  the  couch,  and  maybe 
it  will  do  me  good.  He  went  to  sleep  and  never  woke  up.  He  is  has 
joined  his  father.  Oh,  how  bad  it  is  sometimes  when  you  know  that  such 
things  happen  to  the  good  ones. 

In  the  old  days,  we  would  singing  a wailing  song,  so  sad  it  would  ring 
out  and  wrench  the  soul.  In  these  modern  times  we  don't  do  such 
things,  so  instead  we  take  a walk  by  ourselves  and  clear  the  mind.  It 
is  the  way  of  life,  we  don't  know  when  and  where  we  shall  go,  but  yet 
it  happens  and  we  leave  many  behind. 

A streak  of  charcoal  remains,  and  in  it,  it  says  that  it  is  a time  of 
mourning.  It  isn't  done  in  public  to  see,  but  is  placed  somewhere 
where  we  know  it  is,  and  it  reminds  us  of  our  mortality.  In  the  native 
way  of  talking  he  was  called  Arappo,  and  he  is  standing  with  his 
father,  and  all  those  that  lived  before... 

"RE : History:  Carlisle  Indian  School"  

Date:  Mon,  10  Mar  2003  21:44:27  -0500 
From:  Barbara  Landis  <blandis(3epix. net> 

Sub j : March  7,  1890  INDIAN  HELPER. 

[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 
newsletter  so  that  you  might  know  the  mind  of  those  who 
ran  institutions  like  Carlisle.] 
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Dedicated  to  Capt.  R.H.  Pratt,  by  Carlisle  Devotees. 

On  the  evening  before  Capt.  Pratt's  departure  for  Japan,  a banquet 
was  given  him  by  the  officers  and  employees  of  the  school.  Before  the 
party  separated,  the  following  parody  on  "the  Old  Oaken  Bucket"  was  sung 
by  all  hands,  each  member  of  the  company  having  a printed  copy. 


(Tune,  The  Old  Oaken  Bucket.) 

How  dear  to  my  heart  are  the  scenes  of  Carlisle  School, 

When  fond  recollection  presents  them  to  view; 

The  Guard-house,  the  Band-stand,  the  trees  and  parade  ground. 
And  every  Oneida,  Comanche  and  Sioux. 

The  office  and  orderlies  standing  beside  it. 

The  tricky  old  side-walk,  where  Miss  Ely  fell. 

The  desk  in  my  office,  the  book-case  so  nigh  it. 

And  e'en  the  old  banner  we  all  knew  so  well. 

The  star-spangled  banner,  the  wind-tattered  banner. 

The  old  Carlisle  banner  we  all  loved  so  well. 


The  brown  leathern  mailbag,  it  has  a treasure. 


For  often  at  noon  when  the  dinner  was  spent 
We  found  it  the  source  of  exquisite  pleasure. 

The  fullest  or  leanest  that  ever  was  sent. 

And  there  was  the  tin  shop,  where  just  before  Christmas, 
I made  the  tin  dippers  they  all  liked  so  well. 

And  there  was  my  residence  close  to  the  Chapel, 

The  first  little  Chapel,  where  swung  the  old  bell. 

The  neat  little  Chapel,  the  steam-heated  Chapel, 

The  deserted  old  Chapel,  where  swung  the  old  bell. 

How  sweet,  when  I've  been  far  away,  to  behold  it 
As  clear  and  imposing  it  came  into  view! 

Not  a palace  in  Dapan  could  tempt  me  to  leave  it 
Or  bid  the  old  Station  a final  adieu. 

And  if  far  removed  from  the  loved  situation. 

The  tear  of  regret  would  intrusively  swell; 

My  fancy  would  turn  to  the  Garrison  yonder. 

And  sigh  for  the  Barracks  we  all  knew  so  well. 

The  old  Army  Barracks,  the  mule  over  Barracks, 

The  old  Carlisle  Barracks  we  all  loved  so  well. 


CAN  A CARLISLE  SCHOOL  EVER  BE  BUILT  UPON  OR  NEAR  AN  INDIAN 
RESERVATION? 

From  a Person  of  Forty  Years'  Experience. 

A dear  friend  of  the  school  and  a friend  of  the  Indians,  who,  after 
long  and  active  missionary  work  among  the  Indians  and  after  several 
years'  efficient  service  at  Carlisle,  retired  to  her  home  in  Iowa,  now 
writes  the  following  interesting  letter,  knowing  whereof  she  speaketh: 

M.O.T.B.S.  - DEAR  SIR:  Was  it  imagination,  or  did  I hear  you  laugh 
out  as  you  listened  from  your  stand,  when  the  chiefs  were  speaking  in 
the  chapel,  to  hear  American  Horse  say  he  wished  Capt.  Pratt  would  go  to 
his  land  and  establish  a school  like  Carlisle  there? 

Was  I right  in  judging  that  you  laughed  because  you  know  how  utterly 
impossible  it  is  for  such  a school  as  Carlisle  to  be  conducted  on  an 
Indian  reservation,  in  this  generation? 

I suppose  your  visual  line  has  not  so  wide  a horizon  as  reaches  to 
those  reservations,  but  your  chief  clerk  has  no  doubt  exultantly 
repeated  to  you  the  ease  with  which  she  labors  within  the  enclosure  of 
Carlisle  Barracks,  and  the  far  richer  results  of  her  toil,  compared  with 
her  life  near  an  Indian  village. 

And  you  have  data  upon  which  to  ground  your  private  opinion  in  this 
matter,  based  upon  the  appearance  of  the  groups  of  newly  arrived  pupils 
as  they  march  by  you,  compared  with  that  into  which  they  rapidly  develop 
under  their  new  environments. 

When  they  have  been  cleansed  from  their  filth  and  vermin  and 
becomingly  clothed,  how  could  they  retain  their  cleanly  appearance,  if, 
every  time  they  went  out  of  doors,  they  were  liable  to  be  embraced  and 
wrapped  in  a filthy  blanket  by  some  loving  friend  who  rejoiced  to  see 
them  after  their  absence  for  a day  more  or  less? 

How  could  they  be  properly  disciplined,  if,  when  reproved,  they,  by 
weeping,  could  bring  to  their  side  some  one  to  sympathize  with  them  and 
chide  the  disciplinarian? 

When  could  they  have  it  impressed  upon  them  that  it  is  a virtue  to  be 
industrious  and  strive  to  excel  in  every  department  of  their  work,  and 
when  could  they  be  induced  to  act  upon  the  impression  until  it  becomes  a 
principle  of  action,  if,  on  every  side  there  stood  those  whom  they  loved 
or  feared,  who  derided  them  for  this  servility,  as  they  would  deem  it. 

How  could  they  learn  the  value  of  time,  if  at 
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PRINTED  EVERY  FRIDAY,  AT  THE  INDIAN 
INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  CARLISLE,  PA.  BY  THE 
INDIAN  PRINTER  BOYS. 

-->  THE  INDIAN  HELPER  is  PRINTED  by  Indian  boys,  but  EDITED  by 
The-Man-on-the-band-stand,  who  is  NOT  an  Indian. 


Price:  - 10  cents  a year. 


Address  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Miss  M.  Burgess,  Manager. 


Entered  in  the  P.O.  at  Carlisle  as  second  class  mail  matter. 


The  INDIAN  HELPER  is  paid  for  in  advance,  so  do  not  hesitate  to  take 
the  paper  from  the  Post  Office,  for  fear  a bill  will  be  presented. 


Say  "RENEWAL"  when  you  renew,  please,  and  please  renew. 


A person  wishes  to  know  if  we  print  the  HELPER  in  German.  Hardly. 


The  more  business  one  has  to  do  the  more  he  is  able  to  accomplish, 
for  he  learns  to  economize  his  time. 


Some  people  can  receive  praise  and  go  along  about  their  business  just 
as  though  they  had  never  heard  a word. 


Randal  Delchey  is  again  heard  from.  He  says  he  and  the  rest  of  the 
San  Carlos  boys  are  well  and  doing  well. 


The  INDIAN  HELPER  and  the  RED  MAN  have  just  received  their 
DiplomeCommemoratif , " from  the  Paris  Exposition. 


Charlie  Dagenett  writes  from  the  Ottawa  Reservation  a cheerful 
letter,  and  his  friends  may  be  glad  to  see  part  of  it.  He  says,  "I  get 
lonesome  for  Carlisle.  I was  much  surprised  Sunday  last,  to  see  Miss 
Campbell  and  the  girls.  I had  no  idea  of  seeing  them  but  went  to  the 
train  to  meet  others,  and  was  very  glad  to  see  them.  I had  the  pleasure 
of  escorting  Miss  Campbell  around  over  the  country.  It  is  indeed  a 
pleasure  to  return  some  of  the  kindness  extended  to  me  at  Carlisle,  by 
the  many  friends  there.  I have  not  got  the  INDIAN  HELPER  since  I came 
home  and  I get  very  lonesome  for  it.  I enclose  then  cents  for 
subscription.  I hope  to  go  back  there  by  September  and  finish  my 
education.  I hate  to  be  out  of  school  but  for  my  health,  which  is 
improving.  I am  glad  to  hear  that  the  Captain  is  going  to  take  a 
vacation.  Give  my  love  to  all  of  my  friends." 

A PRIZE  WORTH  WORKING  FOR. 


The  word  "reluctantly"  was  written  on  the  blackboard  in  School-Room  N. 
6.  and  the  pupils  were  told  to  see  how  many  words  they  could  make  from 
the  letters  that  were  in  it.  There  were  several  who  made  over  twenty,  a 
few  over  thirty,  but  Mack  Red  Wolf  reached  the  highest  number,  making 
forty-two  correct  words.  We  think  it  a good  exercise  for  spelling,  and 
wish  to  give  all  our  subscribers  big  and  little,  white,  black  and  red 
the  fun  of  trying  to  beat  Mack,  and  Mack  the  chance  to  beat  himself. 
Hence, 

The  person  sending  to  the  INDIAN  HELPER  on  or  before  the  1st  day  of 
April  next,  the  largest  number  of  words  correctly  spelled,  made  from  the 
word  "RELUCTANTLY"  will  receive  a prize  of  a clear,  well-taken 
photograph  on  card  10x17  inches  of  either  the  "Standard"  or  "Invincible" 
Debating  Society,  according  to  choice.  These  pictures  take  in  the  most 
advanced  members  of  our  school.  Each  photograph  is  worth  fifty  cents. 

OBSERVE:  1.  The  words  must  be  written  plainly  in  columns,  and 
numbered . 


2.  No  letter  of  the  word,  except  "1"  and  "t"  may  be  used  twice  in  the 
same  word. 


If  "resemble"  means  like,  as  one  of  the  girls  found  when  consulting 
the  dictionary  why  is  it  not  proper  to  say  as  she  did,  "I  'resemble' 
very  much  to  be  at  home?" 


We  have  many  letters  again  this  week  complimenting  our  little  paper, 
which  makes  the  dear  old  man's  heart  rejoice.  Extracts  from  some  will 
have  to  be  printed  in  the  coming  RED  MAN  for  they  are  certainly  too  good 
to  be  filed  without  notice. 


Blanche  Wilgus  is  a little  girl  seven  years  old.  She  says  she  goes 
to  school  at  the  Indian  school  at  Yakama  Agency,  Washington.  That 
school  celebrated  Washington's  birthday  with  songs,  speeches  and  a good 
dinner.  The  Indians  on  the  reservation  are  pretty  good  people,  she 
says,  and  she  wishes  our  little  paper  a success.  Miss  Blanche  proves  it 
by  sending  ten  cents. 


The  right  spirit  for  a school  boy  to  have:  "Teacher,  I will  say  it 
over  a hundred  times,  if  you  want  me  to." 


At  the  Carlisle  School  is  published  monthly  an  eight-page  quarto  of 
standard  size,  called  THE  RED  MAN,  the  mechanical  part  of  which  is  done 
entirely  by  Indian  boys.  This  paper  is  valuable  as  a summary  of 
information  on  Indian  matters,  and  contains  writings  by  Indian  pupils, 
and  local  incidents  of  the  school.  Terms:  Fifty  cents  a year,  in 
advance. 

For  1,  2,  and  3 subscribers  for  THE  RED  MAN  we  give  the  same  premium 
in  Standing  Offer  for  the  HELPER. 

Address,  THE  RED  MAN,  Carlisle,  PA. 


(page  3) 

Mr.  Mason  Pratt  spent  Sunday  at  home. 


Mr.  Standing's  and  Miss  Ely's  offices  are  undergoing  a thorough 
renovating. 


Col.  Cooper,  a newly  appointed  Special  Indian  Agent,  has  been  with  us 
this  week. 


The  last  heard  from  Capt.  Pratt  he  had  reached  Kansas  City  safely. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Elyburgess  have  invested  in  a bran-new  Remington 
type-writer . 


Mrs.  Seabrook  has  gone  to  Ohio  for  a week  to  attend  the  golden 
wedding  of  a friend. 


George  Thomas,  who  returned  from  a farm  Tuesday  evening  is  going 
home,  and  he  pays  his  own  way. 


Miss  Fisher  went  to  Phila.  Wednesday  to  spend  several  days  among  the 
schools  of  the  city.  Miss  Burgess  going  with  her. 


The  sparrows  are  beginning  to  talk  about  housekeeping,  and  the  buds 
on  the  trees  before  the  cold  spell  were  ready  to  burst  forth  with  the 
thought  of  Spring. 


The  select  company  at  the  Grinnells  for  tea,  Monday  evening 
thoroughly  enjoyed  their  repast  served  in  such  unique  and  poetic  fashion 
that  it  beggars  description. 


Miss  Wood  and  Miss  McAdam  have  moved  from  their  temporary  quarters  in 
Capt.  Pratt's  house  to  the  rooms  vacated  by  Miss  Rote  and  family,  over 


the  old  dining-hall  and  kitchen. 


The  litter  just  outside  of  the  guard-house  gate  is  attracting  the 
attention  of  strangers.  The  Man-on-the-band-stand  heard  one  say  one 
day,  "What  an  introduction  to  such  nice  grounds." 


Irene  Campbell  is  in  Philadelphia  for  a few  weeks  under  medical 
treatment  for  the  spine.  We  are  pleased  to  see  the  dear  little  child 
getting  well  and  strong.  Only  a short  time  ago  she  could  not  walk. 


Mr.  Campbell  left  on  Monday  for  Montana  where  he  will  visit  several 
Indian  Agencies  and  accept  what  suitable  pupils  there  are  in  that 
direction  who  wish  to  come  to  Carlisle.  He  has  been  heard  from  several 
times  en-route. 


Henry  Kendall  has  arrived  at  his  home  in  New  Mexico,  and  expects  to 
find  some  temporary  work  in  Albuquerque  while  recruiting  in  health.  His 
friends  advise  him  to  go  on  a ranch  for  a time.  He  spent  Washington's 
birthday  at  the  government  school,  Albuquerque,  saw  Sam.  Keryte  and 
other  friends.  Lorenzo  Martinez  had  been  at  work  in  a printing  office  in 
Albuquerque  but  just  now  all  the  printers  are  on  a strike,  and  Lorenzo 
has  gone  to  Santa  Fe. 

It  looks  as  though  we  were  to  have  our  winter  weather  during  spring. 
We  woke  up  yesterday  morning  to  find  it  quite  cold  and  the  ground 
covered  with  snow. 


Oh,  Oh,  Oh,  Cobwebs  again,  and  in  a room  taken  care  of  by  an  Indian 
girl.  Remember, 

Where  cob-webs  grow. 

There  will  come  no  beau. 


Miss  Anthony  who  is  filling  Miss  Seabrook's  place  at  the  hospital  is 
doing  well  and  cheerful  order  reigns.  She  is  one  of  those  quiet  bodies 
who  "do  not  sound  a trumpet  before  them"  but  whose  work  is  appreciated 
all  the  same. 


The  other  night  as  the  line  of  pupils  reaching  from  school  rooms  to 
quarters  were  marching  to  study  hour  some  one  started  whistling  "The 
Battle  Cry  of  Freedom"  and  most  of  the  young  regiment  joined  in,  filling 
the  air  with  the  grand  old  song. 


The  marching  of  the  small  boys  at  play,  Tuesday  night,  in  imitation 
of  their  blind  brothers,  made  amusement  for  themselves  as  well  as  for 
the  lookers  on.  Not  one  in  the  line,  however,  would  wish  to  be  deprived 
of  his  eyesight  and  be  obliged  to  march  in  that  way. 


When  Capt.  Pratt  left  on  Friday  evening  to  go  on  his  long  trip  to 
Japan,  hundreds  of  pupils  and  employees  sent  words  of  good  cheer  after 
their  leader,  as  he  passed  out  of  sight,  while  the  girls  from  their 
balcony  started  up  the  hymn,  "God  be  with  you  till  we  meet  again,"  which 
was  pretty  and  appropriate. 


Captain  Pratt,  Mr.  Campbell,  Miss  Burgess  Miss  Fisher,  and  Miss 
Seabrook  all  gone.  And  yet  the  school  machinery  runs  without  stopping. 
No  friction,  no  fear,  no  losing  of  force.  Who  can  show  a better  state 
of  things?  Respect  for  what  is  right  governs  at  Carlisle.  We  are  proud 
of  our  students,  and  they  may  will  hold  up  their  heads  in  self  respect. 


Miss  Campbell  arrived  Saturday  evening  from  Missouri.  She  says  Edith 
Abner  whom  she  took  home,  sick  was  left  with  relatives  in  Seneca,  and 
was  very  comfortable.  She  saw  many  of  the  parents  and  friends  of  most 
of  our  Quapaw  Agency  girls.  She  found  them  living  in  comfortable 
homes.  They  all  sent  greetings  of  love  to  their  children  and  expressed 
a great  deal  of  appreciation  for  what  Carlisle  is  doing  for  them. 


Last  Thursday  evening  was  certainly  full.  Besides  the  Graduating 
class  tea,  and  banquet,  the  Invincibles  gave  an  entertainment  in  the 
chapel.  It  was  a mock  trial,  the  would-be  lawyers,  witnesses,  jury, 
court-crier,  judge  and  other  notable  characters,  including  the  prisoner, 
certainly  taking  their  respective  parts  well,  there  is  one  criticism  to 
make  and  that  is,  none  of  the  talk  was  loud  enough  to  be  heard  all  over 
the  house,  which  detracted  much  from  the  interest  of  the  occasion. 


(Continued  from  First  Page.) 

every  turn  they  saw  loiterers  who  seemed  to  them  to  prove  that  time  is 
of  no  value? 

How  could  they  learn  the  value  of  money,  if  they  saw  it  continually 
wasted  in  the  purchase  of  ornamental  gew-gaws,  which  they  greatly 
admire,  even  though  the  purchaser  stood  in  the  sore  need  of  proper  food 
and  clothing? 

Or,  if  they  had  gained  a thought  of  its  value  and  wished  to  act  upon 
it  they  must  be  branded  as  being  "Poor  and  stingy,"  as  being  "No  brace'? 

You  have,  no  doubt,  learned  that  to  be  poor  and  lack  boundless 
generosity  is  with  Indians  to  be  lowest  among  the  low. 

But  I may  not  make  my  letter  too  long,  though  I have  only  hinted  at 
the  difficulties  which  surround  those  who  teach  schools  on  Indian 
reservations,  the  knowledge  of  which  I suppose  provoked  your  laughter. 

As  the  array  flitted  before  you,  you  could  not  help  saying,  "Ha!  Ha!! 
Ha!!!  A school  like  Carlisle  with  all  its  system  and  order  and  progress, 
its  environment,  yes,  and  English  Speaking,  too,  on  an  Indian 
reservation" 

Can  it  be  in  this  generation? 

A-TE-KA. 


HORSE  STEALING  AS  A SCIENCE. 


While  it  is  just  as  wrong  for  Indians  to  steal  horses  as  for  any 
other  people,  still  they  do  not  in  the  uneducated  state  consider  it 
wrong  to  steal  horses  from  an  enemy. 

They  have  it  down  to  a science,  too,  as  the  following  story  given  by 
a person  then  on  the  grounds  will  illustrate. 

The  time  was  11  years  ago,  one  dark  night. 

United  States  soldiers  had  been  chasing  Indians  on  the  war-path. 

The  soldiers  were  in  their  camping  grounds  and  all  their  horses 
corralled  for  the  night. 

(A  corral  is  a yard  or  small  lot  with  a high  fence  around  it.) 

A man  was  placed  on  guard  at  the  corral  and  all  night  long  he  walked 
around  with  good  gun  on  his  shoulder  ready  to  shoot  the  first  Indian  who 
should  try  to  steal  the  horses. 

When  the  first  peep  of  dawn  appeared  in  the  East,  the  soldier,  weary 
and  thirsty,  went  to  the  well  to  get  a drink. 

The  well  was  only  a little  way  from  the  corral. 

After  he  drank,  he  went  into  the  house  where  the  rest  of  the  guard 
were,  to  rouse  one  of  them  to  take  his  place. 

The  guard  was  not  absent  from  the  corral  five  minutes,  but  when  he 
went  back,  the  corral  was  empty.  Not  a horse  was  in  sight. 

The  Indians  had  stolen,  not  one  horse,  but  the  whole  herd  almost 
under  the  noses  of  their  enemy. 

How  was  it  done? 

When  the  soldiers  were  no  longer  enemies,  the  Indian  who  did  the 
stealing,  told  just  how  he  accomplished  what  seemed  to  all  concerned,  a 
most  wonderful  feat. 

As  soon  as  it  was  dark  he  crawled  under  the  shelter  of  low  bushes  as 
close  to  the  corral  fence  as  he  could  get. 

He  lay  very  flat  on  the  ground,  and  every  time  the  guard  came  around 
where  he  was  he  lay  very  still,  scarcely  breathing. 

When  the  guard  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  corral  the  Indian  worked 
at  the  rails  of  the  strong  fence  and  made  them  loose. 

He  worked  at  the  fence  all  night  long,  patiently,  quietly. 


skillfully,  and  when  the  soldier  went  for  his  drink  that  was  the 
Indian's  time.  The  fence  was  dropped  immediately,  the  best  horse  jumped 
bare-back,  and  the  herd  driven  out  of  sight  and  from  all  possibility  of 
capture. 

While  this  deed  is  not  a good  one  for  us  to  pattern  after  yet  from  it 
we  may  learn  a very  useful  lesson. 

When  we  think  we  have  watched  ourselves  carefully  for  a long  time  or 
even  for  a short  time,  and  done  nothing  specially  wrong,  then  there 
comes  a moment  when  we  are  not  on  guard,  and  that  is  the  time  there 
slips  in  from  some  mysterious  realm  an  evil  desire.  It  takes  complete 
possession  of  our  thoughts  and  we  do  a thing  that  blots  a curse  upon  our 
whole  life. 

While  this  deed  is  not  a good  one  for  us  to  pattern  after  yet  from  it 
we  may  learn  a very  useful  lesson. 

The  unguarded  moments  are  the  ones  that  the  devil  lies  close  to  the 
fence  to  capture. 


Enigma . 

I am  made  of  7 letters. 

My  4,  1,  2,  3 is  the  number  of  bases  in  a base-ball  game. 

My  5,  2,  7 is  to  drag. 

My,  7,  6,  7 is  to  stop  the  mouth. 

My  whole  is  what  every  one  who  lives  under  the  protection  of  this 
grand  Government  ought  to  respect. 

SUBSCRIBER. 


ANSWER  TO  LAST  WEEK'S  ENIGMA:  Play  Marbles  for  Keeps. 


STANDING  OFFER:  - For  FIVE  new  subscribers  to  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  we 
will  give  the  person  sending  them  a photographic  group  of  the  13 
Carlisle  Indian  Printer  boys,  on  a card  4 1/2  X 6 1/2  inches,  worth  20 
cents  when  sold  by  itself.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  boy  given. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  enclose  a 1-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage.) 

For  TEN,  Two  PHOTOGRAPHS,  one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they 
arrived  in  wild  dress,  and  another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after, 
or,  for  the  same  number  of  names  we  give  two  photographs  showing  still 
more  marked  contrast  between  a Navajoe  as  he  arrived  in  native  dress, 
and  as  he  now  looks,  worth  20  cents  a piece. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premiums  will  please  enclose  a 2-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage. 

For  FIFTEEN,  we  offer  a GROUP  of  the  whole  school  on  9x14  inch  card. 
Faces  show  distinctly,  worth  sixty  cents. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  send  6 cents  to  pay 
postage. 


[Transcribed  weekly  by  Barbara  Landis.  For  more  information  about 
the  Carlisle  Indian  School,  go  to  http://www.epix.net/~landis] 

- " RE:  Poem:  Amerikka"  

Date:  Thu,  20  Mar  2003  11:04:12  -0800  (PST) 

From:  Dames  Starkey  <wolakota4us@yahoo.com> 

Sub j : Poem:  Amerikkka 

Mailing  List:  Rez  Life  <rezlife@yahoogroups . com> 

Life 

Death 

Oil  and  Soil 

Blood  means  so  little 

Lies  in  the  skies 

as  the  Red 

White  and 

Blue 


flies 

And  Humanity 
Is  caught 
in 
the 

Middle 

Amenikkka 

A 

M 

E 

R 

I 

K 

K 

K 

A 

Why  must 
You  always 
Play 

This  way? 

Why  don't  you 

Live 

the 

benevolence 

You 

portray? 

Cause 

The 

Devil 

Stands 

in  your 

Way? 

Cause 

God 

told 

You 

to  make 

Him 

Pay? 

God  blessed 

America 

With 

Indigenous 

Pay 

And  a 

Stolen 

Way 

God  blast 
Amerikkka 
(spelled  again 
With 

The  same 
3 K) 

Kill 

Kill 

Kill 

The 

Holy  trinity 
Of  the 
3 cousin's 
Divinity 
Paternal  Order 
from  Border 


to  shining 

Borden 

New 

World  Order 
as  Humanity 
finds 
affinity 
and  the 
3 Cousins 
wrestle 
as  one 
as  one 
as  one 
pain  filled 
fleshy 
Vessel . 

Pray 

For 

The 

Living. . . 

Mitakuye  Oyasin. 
lames  H.  Starkey 

lames  H.  Starkey 

www . oyateunderground . com 

"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Sun,  23  Mar  2003  13:17:15  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea .org> 

Sub j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  March  31-April  6 

MALAKI 

(March) 

(Nana) 

31 

Build  to  preserve,  not  to  destroy. 

APELILA 

(April) 

(Welo) 

April  was  the  last  of  the  6 months  in  the  Hoo-ilo,  or  Winter,  period  of 
ancient  times,  which  ran  from  November  through  April. 

1 

The  earth's  magic  is  a gift  of  wonder. 

2 

Never  abandon  your  dreams. 

3 

Memories  dwell  within  the  soul. 

4 

Return  to  the  places  of  childhood  --  there  is  your  cycle  renewed. 

5 

Happiness  and  fulfillment  are  found  only  in  our  own  hearts. 

6 

Age  cannot  hinder  the  joyful  spirit. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 


RE:  Specials  This  Week  on  APTN 


Date:  Mon,  March  24  08:03:22  2003  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith 
Sub j : NA  News  Item 


filename="APTN" 

Available  on  Star  Choice  (1-888-554-STAR),  channel  350 
and  on  Bell  ExpressVU  (1-888-SKY-DISH) , channel  441 


Aboriginal  Peoples  Television  Network  is  a full  featured 
network  available  to  Canadian  DBS  viewers  on  Star  Choice 
and  Bell  ExpressVU.  The  weekly  program  grid  is  available 
at  http://www.aptn . ca/Schedule/ schedule_html 


World's  Indigenous  People 

Waasa  Innaabida:  We  Look  In  All  Directions 


Tuesday  March  25,  2003,  07:00pm  Central/  8 pm  et/  5 pm  pt 
Bimaadiziwin  - "A  Healthy  Way  of  Life 

Episode  Four:  Bimaadiziwin  - "A  Healthy  Way  of  Life"  examines  the  Ojibwe' s 
holistic  approach  to  good  health  and  the  role  of  traditional  medicine  and 
spiritual  healers.  Also  chronicled  is  the  devastating  impact  on  Ojibwe 
health  brought  by  European-born  epidemics,  a shrinking  land-base,  and 
government  policies  of  assimilation  and  acculturation.  This  program  looks 
at  the  affects  of  boarding  schools,  adoptions,  and  other  traumatic  events 
that  caused  generations  of  grief,  anger,  and  dysfunctional  family  dynamics. 
Learn  also  how  the  Ojibwe  people  maintained  their  health  through 
improvements  in  health  delivery  systems  beginning  in  1955  with  the  creation 
of  the  Indian  Health  Service,  and  continuing  with  the  training  of  their  own 
people  in  western  medicine  and  treatment.  This  episode  concludes  with 
reaffirmation  of  traditional  healing  based  on  living  a good  way  of  life 
with  renewed  emphasis  on  spiritual  healing.  It  examines  important 
milestones  such  as  passage  of  the  American  Indian  Religious  Freedom  Act, 
the  growth  and  success  of  culturally  appropriate  models  of  treatment  for 
substance  abuse  and  other  social  ills,  as  well  as  the  resurgence  of 
traditional  medicine  combined  with  their  own  modern  health  clinics. 

More  Info:  http://www.ojibwe.org. 


Haa  Shagoon  (Our  History) 

Yukon  First  Nation  Elders  describe  their  cultures 


Wednesday  March  26,  2003,  12:30  PM 
Episode  # 010 


Haa  Shagoon  is  a documentary  series  that  profiles  Yukon  First  Nation 
Elders  who  describe  their  cultural  family  history,  community  history, 
and  activities  of  their  lifestyles.  Many  of  the  interviews  for  this  series 
are  conducted  in  one  of  the  eight  different  First  Nation  languages  of  the 
Yukon  Territory  and  are  subtitled  with  English  translations. 

"RE : This  Week  on  AIROS"  

Date:  Mon,  24  Mar  2003  08:49:03  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : This  Week  on  AIROS 

Native  America  Calling:  Nurturing  State/Tribal  Relations...  , 

Voices  from  the  Circle:  plus  more... 

1)  Native  America  Calling 

2)  Voices  from  the  Circle 

1)  Native  America  Calling 

Monday,  March  24  - Nurturing  State/Tribal  Relations: 

When  it  comes  to  dialogue  between  tribal  and  state  governments  dealing 


with  welfare,  elderly  care,  and  other  health  and  human  service  issues,  you 
would  think  tribes  would  speak  with  a unified  voice.  But  state  governments 
are  finding  that  tribes  have  their  own  unique  issues  and  concerns,  even 
within  similar  areas  like  foster  care  or  behavioral  health.  New  Mexico 
Governor  Bill  Richardson  is  calling  tribes  and  state  agencies  together  to 
begin  a dialogue  to  enhance  working  relationships  and  to  find  common 
ground.  Can  meetings  foster  better  relations?  Guests  include  Bernie  Teba, 
director  of  the  New  Mexico  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Liz  Stefanics,  New 
Mexico  Deputy  Secretary  of  State. 

Tuesday,  March  25  - Reconstruction  of  Iraq: 

The  war  in  Iraq  is  more  than  just  a concerted  effort  to  rid  the  country 
of  the  presence  of  dictator  Saddam  Hussein.  There  will  be  much  resources 
spent  on  reconstruction  efforts  in  the  oil-rich  nation.  How  will  the  U.S. 
and  allied  forces  be  met  in  Baghdad?  Will  they  be  met  with  optimism  and 
hope  for  liberating  the  Iraqi  people?  Or  will  they  be  met  with  fear  and 
anger  for  bringing  a modern  brand  of  colonization  to  their  homelands?  Who 
will  be  in  charge  of  Iraq's  government  and  assets,  including  their  massive 
oilfields?  What  will  be  the  role  of  the  United  Nations  during  the 
reconstruction  period?  And  who  will  ultimately  foot  the  bill? 

Wednesday,  March  26  - Book  of  the  Month: 

Turtle  Lung  Woman's  Granddaughter  is  the  unforgettable  story  of  several 
generations  of  Lakota  women  told  with  their  words.  Oglala  author  and 
educator  Delphine  Red  Shirt  has  delicately  woven  the  life  stories  of  her 
mother.  Lone  Woman,  and  great-grandmother.  Turtle  Lung  Woman,  into  a 
continuous  narrative  that  succeeds  triumphantly  as  a moving,  epic  saga  of 
Lakota  women  from  traditional  times  to  the  present.  Through  Lone  Woman's 
and  Turtle  Lung  Woman's  eyes.  Red  Shirt's  new  book  provides  many  wonderful 
details  of  their  domestic  lives  before  and  during  the  early  reservation 
years . 

Thursday,  March  27  - Allied  Through  Languages: 

Historians  generally  agree  that  there  are  but  a handful  of  indigenous 
language  stocks  in  North  America.  From  Algonquian  to  Athabascan  to 
Muskogean  to  Siouan,  nearly  all  of  the  approximately  600  tribes  in  the  U.S. 
and  the  hundreds  in  Canada  have  roots  within  these  major  dialects.  As 
tribal  communities  desperately  attempt  to  save  their  dying  languages,  what 
can  history  offer  to  help  tribes  in  their  endeavors?  How  can  tribes  with 
similar  languages  share  resources  to  retain  the  most  vital  component  of 
Native  cultures?  Guests  include  Gerald  Hill  of  the  Oneida  Nation  of 
Wisconsin,  president  of  the  Indigenous  Language  Institute. 

Friday,  March  28  - Vagina  Monologues: 

Sexual  abuse  and  domestic  violence  are  not  uncommon  in  Native  communities, 
causing  emotional  and  physical  scars.  Law  enforcement  and  social  agencies 
exhaust  resources  to  help  victims  and  curtail  the  abuses.  How  can  the 
public  be  made  more  sensitive  to  this  crisis?  A play  being  performed  in 
Toronto  is  bringing  light  to  this  problem.  The  play,  based  on  a number  of 
interviews  with  women,  explores  the  pain,  power,  wisdom  and  excitement  in 
the  life  of  a Native  woman.  Can  theater  impact  social  consciousness?  Is  it 
another  forum  for  male  bashing?  Guests  include  actors  Michelle  St.  John, 
Jani  Lauzon,  and  Cheri  Maracle-Cardinal . 

To  participate  call 
1-800-996-2848, 
that's  1-800-99NATIV 

2)  Voices  from  the  Circle 

Voices  from  the  Circle  highlights  Native  news,  music,  issues,  entertainment 
and  storytelling  from  reservations  and  urban  communities.  The  weekly 
program  is  produced  and  hosted  by  Barbara  Jersey  (Menominee/Potawatomi) 
and  Him  DeNomie  (Bad  River  Chippewa)  at  WLUW  on  Loyola  University. 

3/24  - 3/30:  Voices  From  The  Circle:  This  week  VOICES  FROM  THE  CIRCLE 
producers  3im  DeNomie  and  Barbara  Jersey  have  some  things  old  and  some 
things  new  for  you! 

"RE : Upcoming  Events"  


Date:  Mon,  24  Mar  2003  15:39:14  -0 


From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy . org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

Lists  from  Dim  Anderson,  OCB  Tracker  and  Whispering  Wind  are  listed  here 
for  60  days.  Each  web  site  is  listed  if  you  need  a more  complete  list. 


Date:  Thursday,  January  02,  2003  12:51  AM 

From:  "Klieta  Eaton  Bagwell"  <kbagwell@hiwaay . net> 

Sub j : Festival 

>To:  "Janet  Smith"  <owlstar@speakeasy . org> 

Would  you  please  place  the  following  Notice  in  Gary's  listings. 

The  Cherokee  River  Indian  Community  announces  it's  second  Annual  Spring 
Homecoming  Festival,  to  be  held  the  first  weekend  in  April  2003. 

Arrival  and  setup  day  Thursday  April  3rd. 

Festival  Friday  the  4th  thru  Sunday  the  6th.  Staff  and  Drum  will  be 
announced  as  soon  as  the  flyers  are  ready. 

We  will  be  having  some  fun  new  things;  great  door  prizes  for  dancers 
only.  Something  special  for  our  Veterans  and  Elders. 

We  wish  to  thank  all  of  you  who  came  and  made  last  year  a great  success. 
If  you  are  interested  in  Vending  or  helping  please  call  or  e-mail  Klieta 
or  Benny  at  256  292-3584,  e-mail  kbagwell@cric . org 


Date:  Tue,  14  May  2002  21:35:45  -0500 

From:  "raven  davis"  <ravenspiritwalker@msn . com> 

Sub j : Oxford  2003 

To:  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

Hello  Gary:  Please  add  this  to  NA  news 

Native  Solutions  5th  Annual  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 
April  25-27,  2003 

Northern  Host  Drum-Greywolf  singers 
Southern  Host  Drum-Buffalo  Heart 
Headman-Don  Redbear 
Headlady-TBA 
M/C-  Gary  Smith 
A/D-Buck  Tucker 

Native  American  Warrior  Society  and  Honor  Guard 
NOTE:  The  Joanne  Shenandoah  Concert  has  been  postponed  till  fall. 
Contact:  Mark  or  Ruth  (256)  820-6315  or 

email  ravenspiritwalker@yahoo. com;  thunderhawk2062@yahoo.com; 

Tony  ( 256)  835-0120;  Cindy  (256)  831-9373 

All  Drums  and  Dancers  Welcome  Vendors  by  invitation  only 


2003  UC-Berkeley  Pow-wow 
CHECK  YOUR  CALENDARS AND  COME  JOIN  US!! 

19th  annual  UC-BERKELEY  POW-WOW 
Saturday  April  26th,  2003 
noon  - midnite 

Held  at  on  the  UC-  BERKELEY  CAMPUS 
Dance  registration  opens  at  12pm 
Host  Drum:  High  Wood  - Oakland,  CA 
Grand  Entries 
Sat:  1 and  7 

Prize  money  for  all  categories 
Juniors  ( 6-12) 

Teens  ( 13-17) 

Adults  ( 18-49) 

Golden  Age  ( 50+) 

Singing  Contest 


Dallas  Goldtooth  men's  traditional  special: 

MENS  NORTHERN  TRADITIONAL 

WINNER-TAKES-ALL 

GRAND  PRIZE:  $1000 

for  further  questions  and  vendor  info,  please  call:  Ruth  Hopper 
510/642-6613  or  Inter-tribal  Student  Council  510/642-2842  This  is 
a Drug  & Alcohol  Free  Event 

The  American  Indian  Graduate  Program  at  The  University  of  California, 
Berkeley 

(mailing  address)  316  Sproul  Hall  # 5900,  Berkeley,  CA  94720-5900 
(office  location)  598  Barrows  Hall,  The  University  of  California,  Berkeley 
(email)  aigp@uclink.berkeley.edu/(phone)  510 . 642. 3228/(fax)  510.643.8909 


Date:  Mon,  March  3,  2003  5:48  pm 

From:  "Claude  W.  Chavis,  3r."  <bodal949@chilitech.com> 

Sub j : Tuscarora  Nation  Of  North  Carolina  Pow  Wow 
>To:  <gars@nanews.org> 

Tuscarora  Nation  Of  North  Carolina 
23rd  Annual  Pow  Wow  & Gathering 
MAY  16  - 18,  2003 

Friday,  May  16  - Kids  Day 

Saturday,  May  17  - 10:30  a.m.  Parade  In  Maxton 

Saturday,  May  17th  -1:00  p.m.  To  11:00  p.m.  - Music  & Pow  Wow  Dancing 
Sunday,  May  18  - 1:00  p.m.  To  4:00  p.m.  Pow  Wow  Dancing 

FAMILY  FUN!!  TICKET  RAFFLES  DAILY!! 

ARTS  & CRAFTS  FOR  SALE! ! 

FOOD  INCLUDING  INDIAN  FRY  BREAD  TACOS 
SOFT  DRINKS  INCLUDING  COFFEE,  TEA,  AND  SODA 

EVERYONE  WELCOME 

Limited  Seating  So  Bring  Your  Own  Chair 
General  Admission  $2.00 
Camping  Space  Only  $20.00  For  The  Weekend 
Clean  Restrooms  And  Showers  On  Site 

Vendors  Welcome  - Booth  Space  $100.00  For  The  Weekend 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  CONTACT:  Chief  Leon  Locklear  at  (910)  844-3352  or 

by  mail  at  288  Tuscarora  Nation  Road,  Maxton.  N.C.  28364 

To  get  to  the  Gathering,  Dust  Follow  The  Signs  From  Downtown  Maxton 

Head  Dancers:  Osceola  and  Tina  Mullin 

Host  Drum:  Falling  Water 

Guest  Drum:  Kau-Ta-Noh,  Drs. 

Master  of  Ceremonies:  Keith  Colston 
All  Drums  and  Dancers  Welcome 


Date:  Tue,  07  Dan  2003  14:39:10  -0000 
From:  moheya21  <no_reply@yahoogroups . com> 

Sub j : POWWOW  INTERTRIBAL  DUNE  6,7,8 

Mailing  List:  Native  American  Chat  <nativeamericanchat3@yahoogroups . com> 

Where:  BENTON  HARBOR,  MICHIGAN  1835  LYNCH  RD 

Sponsors:  WALTER  AND  SUE  RODRIGUEZ 
VENDORS  AND  DRUMS  CONTACT:  SUE  616-849-3662 
When : DUNE  6,7,8 

Rustic  Camping,  or  Motel  10  Mmiles  away  in  St.  Doe. 

EVERYTHING  IS  FREE  FOR  VENDORS  WE  ONLY  ASK  THAT  YOU  DONATE  ITEMS  FOR 
RAFFLES. 

TO  PARTICIPATE  AND  ENTER  POWWOW  WE  ASK  THAT  YOU  BRING  A NON 
PARISHABLE  FOOD  ITEM.  THIS  WILL  GO  TO  FAMILIES  WHO  ARE  IN  NEED. 


SATURDAY  IS  A POTLUCK,  WE  ASK  THAT  YOU  BRING  A DISH  TO  PASS. 


Date:  Tue,  25  Feb  2003  11:30:05  -0500 
From:  "Mark  D.  Millat"  <MMillat@woh . rr . com> 

Sub j : POWWOW 

Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@yahoogroups . com> 

Miami  Valley  Council  for  Native  Americans,  is  having  their  15th  annual 
POWWOW  Dune  28  and  29,  located  5 miles  east  of  Xenia  Ohio,  at  Blue 
Jackets  Outdoor  Drama.  Dance  contest..  I will  post  more  information  as  I 
receive  it. 

Respectfully, 

Mark  D.  Millat 


Date:  Fri,  14  Feb  2003  09:19:38  -0800  (PST) 

From:  "margrett  okelley"  <margrettok@elvis . com> 

Sub j : Comanche  Homecoming  3rd  week  in  Duly  2003 
>To:  gars@nanews.org 

Dear  Sir: 

Please  include  the  Comanche  Homecoming  dates 
in  your  calendar  of  events. 

The  Comanche  Homecoming  will  be  Duly  17,18,19,  & 20,  2003  at 

Sultan  Park,  Walters,  Oklahoma 

This  will  be  the  50th  annual  homecoming. . . 

free  parking,  camping,  rations,  contests,  and  parade. 

Thank  you. 

Margrett  0.  Kelley 


Canada  First  Nations  Powwows  and  Events 

March  29,30  2003 
International  Peace  Powwow  2003 
Lethbridge,  Alberta 

Contact:  (403)327-6807  Blackfoot  Canadian  Cultural  Society 


Dune  20,  21,  22,  2003 
Noongam  Traditional  Powwow 
Dow'  Lake,  Ottawa,  ON 

Contact : e-mail : noongampowwow@yahoo . com 

Our  website  address:www. noongam. 50megs.com  no  charge  admission, 
donations  welcome  Bring  your  lawn  chairs  and  come  enjoy  yourself 
and  meet  new  friends. 


Andersons-web.com  http: //ander sons -web . com/native_events . htm 

Updated  Download:  Updated  January  17,  2003 

This  page  has  been  designed  to  help  you  find  Native  American  Events. 

We  post  information  on  Pow-Wows,  Festivals,  Rodeos,  Art  & Craft  Shows, 
Seminars  and  any  other  type  of  gathering  that  represents  the  Native 
American  Culture.  Near  the  bottom  of  this  page  we  have  our  contact 
information  and  links  to  other  sites  that  we  know  carry  information  on 
Native  gatherings.  We  hope  you  will  use  this  site  as  your  gateway  to  our 
Native  American  Culture. 

March  28,  2003:  Indian  Education  Powwow.  Tualip  Community  Center, 
Marysville,  WA.  For  information  call:  360-651-3400. 

March  28  - 30,  2003:  Hozhoni  Days  Powwow.  Fort  Le  College.  Miller  Student 
Building,  Durango,  Colorado.  For  information  call  970-247-7221. 


March  28  - 30,  2003:  4th  Annual  Circle  of  Friends  Pow  Wow  in  Forest  City, 
Arkansas.  For  more  information  call  Cinda,  Frank  or  Max  Brent  at  870-295- 


3675  or  e-mail:  powwow@lakewebs.net 


April  18  - 20,  2003:  The  Revived  Ouachita  Indians  present  Easter  Native 
American  Style,  at  the  USA  Flea  Market  on  US  Hwy.  19  New  Port  Richey, 
Florida.  For  information  call  Sue  Smileing  Moon  @ 727-862-0274  or  Del 
Quiet  Thunder  @ 813-269-8511  or  e-mail:  Ouachita@gonmail.com  Sorry  for 
the  inconvience  but  could  you  cancel  the  pow  wow  listing  for  Easter.  We 
were  just  hoping  to  just  change  the  location  but  that  did  not  come  to  term 
for  us.  Thank  you  The  Revived  Ouachita  Indians  of  Arkansas  and  America, 
Florida  Band 

April  24  - 26,  2003:  20th  Annual  Gathering  of  Nations  Pow-Wow,  New  Mexico. 
Information  can  be  found  on  their  web  site  at: 
http: //www. gat her ingof nations . com/powwows /index. htm 

May  2-4,  2003:  The  Indigenous  Intertribal  Corp.  is  holding  it's  2nd  Bi- 
Annual  Cumberland  Plateau  Pow  Wow  at  the  Triple  W Arena  1050  W.  Cemetary 
Rd.  Cookeville,  Tenn.  38501. 

For  more  information  contact  Carol  Meness-Cash  931-372-0495. 

May  3-4,  2003:  18th  Annual  UCLA  Pow  Wow,  North  Athletic  Field,  UCLA 
Campus,  Los  Angeles,  California.  For  information  e-mail  uclaaisa@yahoo.com 
or  visit  http://www.studengroups.ucla.edu/americanindian 

May  9 - 10,  2003:  23rd  Annual  Augusta  Pow  Wow  at  the  A3CC  on  33  Road 
Augusta,  Georgia.  For  information  call  706-771-1221 
or  e-mail:  krazywilly@knology.net 

May  17  - 18,  2002:  5th  Annual  Gathering  of  VETERANS  Pow  Wow  at  the 
American  Legion,  710  Apperson  Drive,  Salem,  Virgina.  For  information 
e-mail  commandosupply@aol.com  or  call  Steve  Roragen  at  540-989-5478. 

May  23  - 26,  2003:  De-Un-Da-Ga  29th  Annual  Memorial  Day  Pow  Wow.  Custaloga 
Town  Scout  Reservation,  Carlton,  PA.  For  information  call  Tim  McFarland 
at:  814-833-3235  or  e-mail:  timcfarland@yahoo.com 

Dune  7-8,  2002:  22nd  Annual  Yuba-Sutter  Pow  Wow  Yuba  College,  Marysville, 
California.  For  information  e-mail  jgraham@mjusd . kl2 . ca . us 
or  call  530-749-6196  between  8 a.m.  and  2:30  p.m. 

Dune  13  - 14,  2003:  25th  Annual  Powwow  of  the  American  Indian  Cultural 
Association  of  North  Carolina  in  Union  Grove,  North  Carolina.  For 
information  e-mail:  exdt@webtv.net  or  call  Ed  at  828-464-5579 

Duly  5-6,  2003:  Wagon  Trails  Pow-Wow  Wagon  Trails  Resort  4051  State 
Route  46,  Defferson,  Ohio.  For  information  call:  330-326-3248. 

September  20  - 21,  2003:  15th  Annual  "Everything  is  Sacred"  Pow  Wow 
Gathering  - 2003  at  the  Borchard  Community  Park  190  No.  Reino  Road, 

Thousand  Oaks,  California.  Check  it  out  at  http://www.everythingissacred. 
com  Hosted  by  the  California  Indian  Council  Foundation.  For  more 
information  contact  805-493-2863  or  e-mail:  TheWHITEHAWK@MSN.com 

A word  of  advice,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  mistakes  happen!  Please  try 
to  get  in  contact  with  the  event  staff  and  verify  the  important 
information  before  leaving  for  it. 

Anderson ' s 

11372  Timber  Lane 

Brooksville,  Florida  34601 

e-mail : powwows@ander sons -web . com 


Aboriginal  Multi-Media  Society  Updated  Danuary  24,  2003 
Aboriginal  Community  Events  Listing 
http : //www. ammsa . com/ ammsae vents . html 


March  2003 


Until  April  2004 

Honouring  the  Basket  Makers 

Woven  Lives  of  the  Musqueam,  Tsleil-Waututh, 

and  Skwxw7meshxwumixw 

The  Basket  Makers  of  three  local  First  Nations  are  honoured  in  this 
collaborative  exhibit. 

Tuesday-Sunday  10  am  - 5 pm 
Thursday  10  am  - 9 pm 
Vancouver  Museum, 

1100  Chestnut  Street, 

Vancouver,  BC  V63  339 
Phone:  (604)736.4431 
Fax:  (604)  736.5417 
Web  site:  www.vanmuseum.bc.ca 

April  2003 

April  6 - 10,  2003 
Wellness  & Women  XI  Conference 
San  Diego,  California 
Health  Promotion  Programs 
The  University  of  Oklahoma 
555  East  Constitution  Street 
Norman,  Oklahoma  73072-7820 
Phone:  (405)  325-1790 
Fax:  (405)  325-7126 
E-mail:  hpp@ou.edu 

April  18,19,20,  2003 
Seventeenth  Annual 
Arizona  State  University 
Spring  Competition  Pow  Wow 
Tempe,  Arizona 
Phone:  480-965-5224 
Email:  letspowwow@asu.edu 
Web  Site:  powwow.asu.edu 

April  27  - May  3rd 

2003  National  Aboriginal  Hockey  Championships 
Akwesasne  Mohawk  Territory/Cornwall,  ON 
(613)  938-1176  ext.  21 


May  2003 

May  9-10,  2003 

23rd  Annual  Augusta  Powwow 

The  Augusta  Pow-Wow  Association 

Please  come  join  us  at  our  new  location: 

The  A3CCon  3 3 Road 

Augusta,  Georgia 

On  3 3 RD  (WATCHFORSIGNS) 

5 Miles  from  Washington  Road 
Information:  BillMedeiros  (706)771-1221 
E-Mail : krazywilly@knology.net 
Open  to  the  Public 

May  16,  17,  18  2003 

23rd  annual  American  Indian  Pow  Wow  & Arts  Festival 

DeAnza  College 

21250  Stevens  Creek  Blvd. 

Cupertino,  California  95014 
Info-Mania  Lines  408-864-TELL  (8355) 


then  the  following  extensions 
Getting  to  De  Anza-ext.  868 
What's  a Pow  Wow?-ext.  870 
General  Information-ext . 871 
Pow  Wow  Vendor  Info-ext.  872 
Pow  Wow  Entertainment-ext . 874 
Pow  Wow  Film  Festival-ext . 875 

Silas  Parker  III,  President  of  the  De  Anza  Indigenous  Club 
408-830-0125 

Web  site:  www.deanzapowwow.org 
E-mail:  DAIndigenous@yahoo.com 

May  28  - 30,  2003 

Native  Physical  Activity  & Fitness  Conference 

Tucson,  Arizona 

Flealth  Promotion  Programs 

The  University  of  Oklahoma 

555  East  Constitution  Street 

Norman,  Oklahoma  73072-7820 

Phone:  (405)  325-1790 

Fax:  (405)  325-7126 

E-mail:  hpp@ou.edu 

Dune  2003 

Dune  12  - 14,  2003 

Coming  Full  Circle  National  Training  Session 
and  12th  Annual  General  Meeting 

The  National  Indian  & Inuit  Community  Health  Representatives  Organization 
Travelodge  Hotel  & Convention  Centre  - Ottawa  West 
Ottawa,  ON 

For  more  information:  www.niichro.com 
Email:  judij@niichro.com 

Dune  24  - 26,  2003 
IHS  Mental  Health  Training 
Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota 
Click  here  for  more  information. 

Health  Promotion  Programs 
The  University  of  Oklahoma 
555  East  Constitution  Street 
Norman,  Oklahoma  73072-7820 
Phone:  (405)  325-1790 
Fax:  (405)  325-7126 
E-mail:  hpp@ou.edu 


August  2003 

Aug.  22-24,  2003 
20th  Annual  Kehewin  Cree  Nation 
Competition  Pow  Wow  & Handgame  Tournament 
Grand  entry  on  Friday  evening  is  7 p.m. 

Contact:  Irvin  Kehewin 
E-mail:  irvinkehewin@yahoo. ca 

October  2003 

October  10  - October  12  2003 

5th  Annual  Northern  Lights  Casino  Thanksgiving  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Prince  Albert 

Communiplex 

Prince  Albert,  Saskatchewan 
MC  Russel  Standingrock  Rockyboy,MT 
Tom  Christian  Popular, MT 


Additional  Information 

: Contact: 1-306-764-4777 

Email : nlcchampionship2k3(3hotmail . com 

Website:  http://www.siga . sk.ca/NorthernLights/AboutUS.aspx 


OCB  TRACKER  Updated  February  7,  2003 

California's  Native  News  www.ocbtracker .com 
http://www.ocbtracker.com/index.html 

April  12th,  2003 

CIHA  Monthly  Powwow 
Marshall  Middle  School 
Woodruff  and  Wardlow 
Long  Beach,  CA 
Doors  open  6:30pm 
Info:  Dianna  (626)  339-4353 

April  12th  - 13th,  2003 

Fort  McDowell  Annual  Spring  Powwow 
Fort  McDowell,  AZ 
Info:  (408)965-5224 

April  16th,  2003 

American  Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce  Monthly  Meeting 
(every  third  Wednesday) 

11138  Valley  Mall 
Suite  200 
El  Monte,  CA 

Upstairs  at  the  Bank  of  America  building 

Meetings  starts  6:30  potluck  social,  7:30  call  to  order. 

Info:  (626)  442-3701  or  (714)  898-6364 

April  18th,  2003 

Intertribal  Paegent 
Auditorium 

Sherman  Indian  High  School 
9010  Magnolia  Ave 
Riverside,  CA 
Hours:  6pm  - 9pm 
Info:  (909)276-6010  x 364 

April  18th  - 20th,  2003 

ASU  Spring  Competition  Powwow 
ASU  Band  Practice  Field 
Sixth  St  & Rural  Rd 
Tempe,  AZ 

Info:  (480)  965-5224 

April  19th,  2003 

18th  Annual  Intertribal  Powwow 

Ira  Hayes  Stadium 

Sherman  Indian  High  School 

9010  Magnolia  Ave 

Riverside,  CA 

Hours:  11am  - 11pm 

Info:  (909)276-6010  x 364 


April  20th,  2003 


Red  Nations  and  Friends  5th  Annual  Powwow 
Modesto  Junior  College 
Modesto,  CA 
Hours:  11am  - 7pm 

Info:  Eric  Anthony  Ivory  (209)575-6255 

April  24th  - 26th,  2003 

Gathering  of  Nations  Powwow 
Albuquerque,  NM 
Info:  (505)  836-2810 

April  26th,  2003 

Strawberry  Festival 
Kule  Loklo 

Point  Reyes  National  Seashore 
Point  Reyes,  CA 

Noon  to  5 p.m.  Traditional  cultural  festival  celebrating  the  first 
fruits  of  spring.  Bring  strawberries  for  blessing  ceremony  and  a 
blanket  to  sit  on. 

Info:  (415)  464-5100 

web:  http://www.nps.gov/pore 

April  27th,  2003 

Yomen:  Maidu  Spring  Ceremony 
Maidu  Interpretive  Center 
1960  Johnson  Ranch  Dr. 

Roseville,  CA 

Hours:  10  a.m.  to  3 p.m.  Dancing,  craft 

demonstrations,  walks,  tours,  and  children's  crafts  activities 
Info:  (916)  772-4242 

April  26th  - 27th,  2003 

"Big  Time"  Ohlone  Gathering 

Across  the  street  from  El  Rancho  Grande  Restraunt 
3929  Riverside  Drive 
Chino,  CA 

Info  (909)  591-3117  Fax:  (909)  548-0129 

April  27th,  2003 

Chumash  Day 

Buffs  Park 

Malibu,  CA 

PCH  at  Malibu  Canyon 

Info:  (310)  317-1364 

May  3rd  - 4th,  2003 

Mother  Earth  Gathering  and  Traditional  Inter-tribal 

Hesperia  Lake  Park 

7500  Arrowhead  Lake  Road 

Hesperia,  CA 

Daily  Gourd  Dance  sessions,  traditional  Indian  dances,  music  and  drums 
Crafts,  food!  Visit  the  tipi  village. 

Info:  (760)  244-5488 

May  3rd  - 4th,  2003 

Cupa  Cultural  Days 
Pala  Mission 
Pala,  CA 


Info:  (760)  742-1590 

May  3rd  - 4th,  2003 

UCLA  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 
UCLA  Campus 
Los  Angeles,  CA 

Arena  Director:  Dames  Red  Eagle;  Head  Gourd:  Charlie  Cozad; 

Head  Woman  dancer:  Memory  Hayes;  Head  Man  Dancer:  Walter  Ahhaiitty; 

Host  Northern  Drum:  Eagle  Mountain;  Host  Southern  Drum:  Young  Bird 
Info:  Nora  Pulskamp  (310)  206-7513 
email:  uclaaisa@yahoo.com 

http: //www. studentgroups .ucla.edu/americanindian 
May  2nd  - 4th,  2003 

8th  Annual  California  Choctaw  Gathering 
Camp  Okihi  - Choctaw  Valley 
Bakersfield,  CA 

email  oklachahta@igalaxy.net  or  http://www.oklachahta.org 
RV  spaces  are  available  but  must  be  reserved  in  advance. 

Tent  camping  available  for  $5. 

Info:  (661)  393-6552 

May  9th  - 11th,  2003 

Stanford  Powwow 
Stanford  University 
Stanford,  CA 
Info:  (650)725-6947 

May  10th  - 11th,  2003 

9th  Annual  Northern  and  Southern  Winds  Powwow 

Athletic  field 

East  Los  Angeles  College 

1301  Avenida  Cesar  Chavez  (cross  street  Atlantic  Blvd) 

Monterey  Park,  CA 

Sponsored  by  Iron  Circle  Nation  and  M.E.X.A.  - All  drums  welcome! 

MC:  Roy  Track,  Lakota;  Hours:  11am  - 10pm  Saturday,  11am  - 6pm  Sunday. 
Grand  entry  12:30pm  both  days.  Featuring  intertribal  dancing,  indigenous 
music,  food,  arts  & crafts.  Face  painting,  and  Mother's  Day  Give-Aways! 
Bring  your  own  chairs  and  shading,  no  camping  permitted. 

Info:  Meno  Martinez,  email:  elacpowwow@hotmail.com 

May  17th  - 18th  2003 

23nd  De  Anza  College  Powwow 
De  Anza  College 
South  Quad 

21250  Stevens  Creek  Blvd. 

Cupertino,  CA  95014 

Contest  powwow,  food  booths,  craft  booths 
Info:  (408)  864-5448 

May  16th,  2003 

Medicine  Ways  Conference 
UC  Riverside 
Riverside,  CA 
Info:  (909)  787-4143 

May  17th  - 18th,  2003 


Medicine  Ways  Powwow 


Soccer  Field 
Riverside,  CA 

Hours:  11am  - 10pm  Sat,  11am  - 6pm  Sun.  Craft  booths,  food  booths 
Info:  Doel  Beutel  (909)  787-4143 
email:  ucmasa@hotmail.com 
web:  www.nasp.ucr.edu 

May  17th  - 18th,  2003 

15th  Annual  American  Indian  Culture  Days 
Balboa  Park  - Park  Blvd  and  President's  Way 
San  Diego,  CA 

Kumeyaay  Bird  Singers,  Abel  Silvas,  Bill  Neal,  Aztec  Dancers, 
Tracy  Lee  Nelson,  all  drums  welcome  at  the  powwow. 

Hours  10am  - 6pm,  both  days. 

Info:  (619)  281-5964 

May  21th,  2003 

American  Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce  Monthly  Meeting 
(every  third  Wednesday) 

11138  Valley  Mall 
Suite  200 
El  Monte,  CA 

Upstairs  at  the  Bank  of  America  building 

Meetings  starts  6:30  potluck  social,  7:30  call  to  order. 

Info:  (626)  442-3701  or  (714)  898-6364 

May  23rd  - 26th,  2003 

CIHA  Spring  Witayapi 

Armed  Forces  Doint  Training  Center 

Los  Alimitos,  CA 

Info:  Dianna  (626)  339-4353 

May  24th  - 26th,  2003 

18th  Annual  Casa  de  Fruita  Red  Road  Powwow 

Holister,  CA 

Info:  (831)452-4404 

May  24th  - 25th,  2003 

Chumash  Intertribal  Powwow 

Oakbrook  Park  Chumash  Interpretive  Center 

3290  Lang  Ranch  Parkway 

Thousand  Oaks,CA 

Saturday  10am  to  10pm 

Sunday  10am  to  6pm 

deerclan@gte.net 

Info:  Bob  Vann  (805)492-8076 

Dune  6th  - 8th,  2003 

Standing  Bear  Powwow 
Bakersfield  City  College 
Bakersfield,  CA 

Host  Southern  Drum:  Hummingbird  Singers,  Head  Man:  Henry  Allen, 
Head  Woman:  Arlene  Allen,  MC:  Saginaw  Grant. 

Host  Motel:  Best  Western  Crystal  Palace  Inn  (800)  424-4900 
- Mention  Standing  Bear  Powwow  Admission:  4.00 
Info:  Gene  Albitre  (661)  589-8414 
email:  nahpc@bak.rr.com 


Dune  7th  - 8th,  2003 


22nd  Annual  Yuba-Sutten  Powwow 
Marysville,  CA 
Info:  (530)749-6169 

Dune  7th  - 8th,  2003 

20th  Annual  Indian  Fair 
Balboa  Park 

San  Diego  Museum  of  Man 
1350  El  Prado 
San  Diego,  CA 
Info:  (619)  239-2001 

Dune  14th  - 15th,  2003 

7th  Annual  Inter-Tribal  Powwow 
San  Luis  Rey  Mission  Grounds 
4050  Mission  Ave. 

Oceanside,  CA 

All  dancers  and  drums  welcome!  Food  booths,  arts  and  crafts  booths, 
contest  dancing,  opportunity  drawings.  Peon  games  at  dusk! 

Sponsored  by  the  San  Luis  Rey  Mission  Indian  Foundation. 

Info:  Carmen  Mojado  (760)  724-8505 
email : charlotte@slrmissionindians . org 

Dune  18th,  2003 

American  Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce  Monthly  Meeting 
(every  third  Wednesday) 

11138  Valley  Mall 
Suite  200 
El  Monte,  CA 

Upstairs  at  the  Bank  of  America  building 

Meetings  starts  6:30  potluck  social,  7:30  call  to  order. 

Info:  (626)  442-3701  or  (714)  898-6364 

Dune  28th  - 29th,  2003 

19th  Annual  Tehachapi  - Indian  Hills  Powwow 
Indian  Hills  Campground 
Tehachapi,  CA 

Arts  and  crafts,  food.  All  drums  and  dancers  are  welcome. 

Info:  (661)  822-1118 

Dune  27th  - 29th,  2003 

2003  California  Basketweavers  Gathering 

Yurok  Tribal  Lands 

off  Hwy  101 

Klamath,  CA 

Info  (530)  478-5660 

email:  ciba@ciba.org 

web:  www.ciba.org 

Dune  28th  - 29th,  2003 

4th  Annual  Big  Time 
Lake  Sonoma 
Warm  Springs,  CA 

Info:  (707)  837-8596  or  (707)  838-1774 
Duly  4th  - 6th,  2003 


Pechanga  Casino  Powwow 


Pechanga  Casino  - Activity  Field 

Temecula,  CA 

Info:  (888)  PECHANGA 

Contest  powwow,  arts  and  crafts  booths,  native  foods. 

Duly  4th  - 6th,  2003 

Three  Rivers  Powwow 
13505  S Union 
Manteca,  CA 
Info:  (209)  858-2421 

Duly  16th,  2003 

American  Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce  Monthly  Meeting 
(every  third  Wednesday) 

11138  Valley  Mall 
Suite  200 
El  Monte,  CA 

Upstairs  at  the  Bank  of  America  building 

Meetings  starts  6:30  potluck  social,  7:30  call  to  order. 

Info:  (626)  442-3701  or  (714)  898-6364 

Duly  19th  - 20th, 2003 

12th  annual  Lake  Casitas  Pow  Wow 
Lake  Casitas 

Lake  Casitas  Recreation  Area 
Ojai,  CA 

Contest  pow  wow,  all  drums  welcome,  camping,  fishing,  boating, 

M.C.Tom  Phillips.  Head  Staff  TBA 

www. gold coastf estiva Is . com 

Admission  $10  adults,  $5  children 

Info:  Dick  (805)  496-6036 

Duly  27th  - 28th,  2003 

8th  Annual  Big  Time 
Shingle  Springs  Rancheria 
Hwy  50  east  of  Sacramento 
Shingle  Springs,  CA 

Free  and  open  the  public.  Native  dancers,  vendors 
Info:  (530)  391-2540 

August  20th,  2003 

American  Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce  Monthly  Meeting 
(every  third  Wednesday) 

11138  Valley  Mall 
Suite  200 
El  Monte,  CA 

Upstairs  at  the  Bank  of  America  building 

Meetings  starts  6:30  potluck  social,  7:30  call  to  order. 

Info:  (626)  442-3701  or  (714)  898-6364 

August  22rd  - 24th,  2003 

34th  Annual  Southern  California  Indian  Center  Powwow 

Orange  County  Fairgrounds 

Fair  Drive 

Costa  Mesa,  CA 

Info:  (714)  962-6673 

email:  scicgg@indiancenter.net 

web:  http://www.indiancenter.net 


August  29th  - 31st,  2003 


Barona  Powwow 

Barona  Ball  Field,  past  Barona  Casino 
Lakeside,  CA 

Contest  dancing,  food  booths,  craft  booths,  camping 
Info:  (619)  561-5560 

September  5th  - 7th,  2003 

Sycuan  Pow  Wow 
Sycuan  Reservation 
Alpine,  CA 

Contest  dancing,  food  booths,  craft  booths,  camping 
Info:  (619)  445-7776 

September  13th  - 14th,  2003 

9th  Annual  Precious  Sunset  Pow-wow 
Recreation  Point 
Bass  Lake 
Bass  Lake,  CA 

Arts  and  crafts,  food,  hand  drum  contest,  princess  contest, 
team  dancing  contest.  Camping  available.  MC:  Wallace  Coffey; 
Arena  Director:  Art  Martinez. 

Info:  (559)  855-2705;  fax:  (559)  855-2695 

September  17th,  2003 

American  Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce  Monthly  Meeting 
(every  third  Wednesday) 

11138  Valley  Mall 
Suite  200 
El  Monte,  CA 

Upstairs  at  the  Bank  of  America  building 

Meetings  starts  6:30  potluck  social,  7:30  call  to  order. 

Info:  (626)  442-3701  or  (714)  898-6364 


Whispering  Winds  Updated  18  October  2002 
A Magazine  of  American  Indian  Crafts*Material  Culture*Powwow 
http: //www. whisper ingwind . com/ 

EMAIL  us  your  dates 

For  dates  to  appear  in  Whispering  Wind  Magazine,  dates  need  to  be 
submitted  at  least  3 months  in  advance. 

Last  Update:  March  26,  2002 

These  dates  are  published  as  a public  service  and  are  gathered  from 
flyers,  emails,  phone  calls. 

Whispering  Wind  or  its  publisher  Written  Heritage,  Inc.,  are  not 
responsible  for  incorrect  dates  or  locations. 

It  is  always  a good  idea  to  contact  the  sponsoring  organization  for 
verification . 

MARCH  2003 

28-30  Fourth  Annual  Circle  of  Friends  Powwow,  Wiley  T.  lones  Fairground 
Forrest  City,  AR.  Info:  (870)  295-3275. 
email:  powwow@lakewebs.net 

http : //www. geocities . com/justalittleotter/CircleofFriendsPowwow. html 
APRIL  2003 

11-13  Aquini's  Native  American  8th  Annual  Spring  Powwow.  Rice  Pavilion 
Gulfport,  MS.  Info:  (228)  826-5271 
24-26  20th  Gathering  of  Nations.  The  Pitt,  Albuquerque,  NM. 


Info:  (505)  836-2810 

25-27  Mantle  Rock  Pow  Wow.  Crittenden  Co  Fairgrounds,  Marion,  Ky. 

Info:  sbckamamal@aol.com 

MAY  2003 

10  The  Clinton  Service  Unit  Youth  Powwow.  Clinton  Indian  Hospital  Grounds, 
Clinton,  OK.  Info:  Gladys  or  Tracy  (59\80)  323-2884 
or  gladys.nowlin@mail.ihs.gov 

17- 18  Fort  Defiance  Powwow.  Info:  Karen  or  Kelly  @ Defiance  Tourism  Bureau 
1-800-686-4382  for  vendor  info  and  visitor  info. 

Memorial  Day  Weekend  - Giveswater  Service  Club  Annual  Dance, 

Info:  Oliver  Littlecook  @ (580)762-5909 

3ULY  2003 

18- 19-20  white  Buffalo  Society  Pow  Wow.  The  Gaston  Fairgrounds  in  Indiana 
for  information  contact  mohrman@wesnet.com 

SEPTEMBER  2003 

17-20  First  Annual  Miss  Indian  Rodeo  America  Pageant.  Oklahoma  City  OK, 

CDIB  card  required,  www.  rodeobest.com/aipc  Email 

Contact:  National  Director,  Deborah  Robertson  rodeobest@aol.com 


Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors : 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Hoop: 

Gary  Smith,  Princess  Obriot,  Barbara  MorningStar,  Frosty  Deere, 

Russell  Diabo,Lisa  Dillon,  lanet  Smith,  Brigitte  Thimiakis, 

Debbie  Sanders,  lohnny  Rustywire,  Barbara  Landis,  lames  Starkey, 

Klieta  Eaton  Bagwell,  Raven  Davis,  Claude  W.  Chavis,  3r.,Mark  D.  Millat, 
David  Velasquez,  Margrett  0.  Kelley 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Wed  Apr  2 23:55:24  2003 

Date:  2 Apr  2003  00:26:07  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanewsll.014 


WOTANGING  IKCHE  --  Lakota  --  Common  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  --  Together  We  Are  Talking 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh  --  Navajo  Nation  -- 

What's  Happening  among  The  People  News 
Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  --  People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
Hi'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 

Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2003  nanews.org 

==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 
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Kiowa  aiden  p' a/leaf  moon 
Anishnaabe  Iskigamizige-giizis(oog)/broken  snowshoe  moon 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Iron  Natives  and  Prison  Activist  Mailing  Lists; 

Newsgroup:  alt. native;  UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


Much  more  happens  in  Indian 
Country  than  is  reported  in 
this  weekly  newsletter.  For 
For  daily  updates  & events 
go  http://www.owlstar.com/ 
dailyheadlines . htm 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 
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+ + 
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| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

t one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

I it  had  for  centuries,  and  j 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

i defined  out  of  existence."  j 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
f government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"| 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 

This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is 

gone  forever 

* Of  the  300  original  Native 
languages  in  North  America, 
only  175  exist  today. 

* 125  of  these  are  no  longer 
learned  by  children. 

* 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; 
when  they  die,  their  language 
will  disappear. 

* Without  action,  only  20 
languages  will  survive  the  next 
50  years. 

Source:  Indigenous  Language 
Institute 

http://www.indigenous-language.org 


When  it  comes  time  to  die,  be  not  like  those  whose  hearts  are  filled 
with  the  fear  of  death,  so  when  their  time  comes  they  weep  and  pray  for 
a little  more  time  to  live  their  lives  over  again  in  a different  way. 
Sing  your  death  song,  and  die  like  a hero  going  home." 

_ Chief  Aupumut,  Mohican 


+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

! ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  j 

I and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

I borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  \ 

\ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 


| Dourney 

i The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 

In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

Sincere  thanks  to  Elena  G.  Radcliff  for  sharing  the  Nahuatl  word  for  news, 
which  is  Tlaixmatiliztli . It  has  been  added  to  the  banner.  If  you  want 
your  nation  represented  email  me  the  phrase  in  your  tongue  for  "news  of 
the  people  with  the  transliteration.  I have  said  many  times  I would 
rather  have  a 1000  word  banner  in  languages  of  our  tribes  than  one  little 


pristine  line  in  the  language  of  the  invaders. 


I received  word  this  week  of  an  incident  at  a festival  in  Florida. 

There  are,  on  the  pow  wow  circuit,  influential  families  who  are  involved 
in,  and  often  control  every  aspect  of  many  events  from  dancing  to  judging 
to  demonstrating  crafts.  One  such  family  had  a lodge  set  up  at  this 
event . 

A scout  leader  was  touring  the  festival  with  girl  scouts  and  stopped  - 
outside  the  roped  area  - to  admire  and  discuss  the  lodge.  As  she 
described  the  function  of  the  flaps  and  the  smoke  hole  to  the  girls,  she 
was  rudely  accosted  by  a female  member  of  the  family.  She  was  told,  in 
no  uncertain  terms,  viewers  were  supposed  to  learn  from  the  family,  not 
comment  themselves. 

I ask  what  teaching  was  it  this  family  wanted  children  to  carry  away 
from  this  demonstration?  That  Indians  are  a bunch  of  rude  ego-maniacal 
asses? 

Worse,  as  the  woman  and  group  of  children  left  the  area,  the  "man  of 
the  family,"  who  doubtless  would  like  to  be  thought  of  as  a warrior,  threw 
rocks  at  them,  apparently  to  enforce  the  "watch  only"  edict  of  this  demo. 

I say  he  would  like  to  be  thought  of  as  a warrior,  but  no  warrior  I know 
throws  stones  at  women  and  little  children  for  such  a small  threat  as  an 
unintentional  nip  at  his  ego.  Finally,  the  family  passed  word  among 
their  sizable  clique  of  dancers  and  vendors  that  this  scout  troop  was  to 
be  shunned,  and  except  for  a few  truly  courageous  and  kind  individuals, 
this  was  done. 

Well,  I guess  that  taught  these  little  girls  what  Indians  (whom  they'd 
previously  admired)  were  all  about.  This  family  also  tours  Georgia.  I 
invite  any  member  of  this  family  to  explain  such  abject  stupidity. 

I have  nothing  more  to  say  for  now,  but  if  I hear  of  another  such 
incident,  I will  name  names,  and  do  everything  I can  to  make  the  powwow 
circuit  an  unwelcome  place  for  jerks  like  these. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy.org 

Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A. 

===w=w=== 


News  of  the  people  feat 

- Mattaponi  Indian  Chief  passes  on 

- Crossings 

- Yellow  Ribbons  in  Tuba  City 

- Tohono  O'odham  Tribe  Flonors 
Tribal  Servicemembers 

- Indians  historical  Representation 
in  Military 

- Marines  a Mohawk  Tradition 

- ALEXIE:  U.S.  conveniently 
forgets  its  own  Tyranny 

- WMAT  receives  $5  Million  in  Loans 

- Colville  Language  program 
begins  at  Skilskin 

- Southern  Utes  want  to  revamp 
Health  Care  Services 

- Southern  Utes  help  Members 


red  in  this  issue  

- Tribes  hope  to  restore  Tax  on  BNSF 

- Native  Trust  Report: 

Both  Sides  leery  of  Data 

- Construction  disrupts  Burial  Sites 

- Dissident  Mohawk  Chiefs 
extend  Blockade  of  Road 

- ACLU  Suit  forces  changes  in 
Wagner  School  Voting 

- Voting  Rights  Violations 
alleged  by  Lakotas 

- Suit  to  Force  Norton  to  decide 
Navajo  Water  Share 

- Tribes  win  Land-Use  Case 

- Law  and  Order  on  the 
Swinomish  Reservation 

- Native  Prisoner 


pay  for  Medical  Care 

- Advocates  seek  boost  for 
Indian  Country  Roads 

- Lumbees  hope  for  Resolution 
of  Federal  Status 

- Lumbee  Advocate 
remembers  Struggles 

"RE : Mattaponi  Indian  Chief 

Date:  Mon,  31  Mar  2003  08:22:13  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 
Sub j : NA  News  Item 
......  -<Forwarded  news>-  - - - 

filename=" DANIEL  WEBSTER  LITTLE  EAGLE 


--  Splitting  the  Sky  Tour 
Rustywire: 

He  Dust  Walked  On  Down  the  Road 
History:  Carlisle  Indian  School 
Poem:  Margins 

Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 
The  World  of  American  Indian  Dance 

passes  on"  


http : //www . indiancountry . com/ article/ 1049129207 

Mattaponi  Indian  chief  passes  on 
Posted:  March  31,  2003  - 11:45am  EST 

by:  Bobbie  Whitehead  / Correspondent  / Indian  Country  Today 

MATTAPONI  INDIAN  RESERVATION,  Va . - Described  as  "the  strongest 
connection"  between  the  remaining  Powhatan  Indian  tribes,  Daniel  Webster 
Little  Eagle  Custalow,  chief  of  the  Mattaponi  Indians,  died  March  21  in 
his  home. 

Custalow,  90,  a descendant  of  Pocahontas  and  known  by  both  Indian  and 
non-Indian  people  for  his  spirituality,  served  as  the  tribe's  chief  for 
the  past  25  years.  During  this  time,  Custalow  continued  the  "Mattaponi 
Treaty  of  Tribute  to  the  Commonwealth  of  Virginia,"  an  annual  tribute 
since  the  treaty's  1646  signing  and  1677  ratification. 

When  the  city  of  Newport  News,  Va.,  sought  to  build  a reservoir  that 
would  withdraw  water  from  the  Mattaponi  River  and  harm  the  reservation's 
shad  fishery,  Custalow  spoke  out  against  the  plans.  This  action,  some 
say,  broke  the  tribe's  centuries  of  silence  against  political  actions 
affecting  them. 

Other  Virginia  chiefs  say  that  Custalow  was  a very  loved  man  by  everyone 
who  met  him. 

"Webster  was  one  of  those  kinds  of  leaders  that  when  he  spoke,  everyone 
listened,"  said  Chief  Ken  Adams  of  the  Upper  Mattaponi  Tribe.  "I 
remember  as  a child,  even  though  we  were  separated  by  distance,  all  of 
the  Powhatan  Indians  were  very  connected.  Webster  was  one  of  our 
strongest  connections.  When  I would  go  to  a place  and  I would  hear 
Webster  speak,  I would  automatically  start  to  listen  because  he  had  a 
powerful  voice,  and  the  words  that  he  spoke,  you  knew  that  they  would 
have  some  significance. 

"He  wasn't  just  speaking  to  be  heard;  he  was  speaking  with  authority.  I 
remember  the  authority  in  his  voice  and  his  deep  faith.  I believe  we 
have  lost  one  of  our  finest." 

Custalow,  who  operated  a trucking  service  to  haul  pulpwood,  farmed  and 
fished  on  the  Mattaponi  River.  He  also  helped  provide  community  service 
on  the  reservation  and  in  King  William  County  during  the  Great 
Depression,  according  to  the  people  who  knew  him. 

"I  thought  very  highly  of  him,  and  he  will  definitely  be  missed,"  said 
William  Swift  Water  Miles,  Pamunkey  Indian  Tribe  chief  and  a Powhatan 
descendant.  "People  listened  to  what  he  had  to  say  and  thought  very  much 
of  what  he  had  to  say." 

Born  Nov.  14,  1912,  on  the  Mattaponi  Indian  Reservation,  Custalow  was 
the  youngest  of  10  children  and  resided  on  the  reservation  until  his 
death.  He  was  preceded  by  his  wife,  Mary  White  Feather  Custalow  in  1993 
and  three  grandchildren,  Donald  Kuhns,  Michael  Salmons  and  Darrell  Custalow. 

Chief  Custalow  is  survived  by  nine  children:  five  daughters,  Eleanor 
Pocahontas  Cannada  and  husband,  Alton;  Edith  White  Feather  Kuhns  and 
husband,  Raymond;  Dolores  Little  White  Dove  Salmons  and  husband,  Ralph; 
Shirley  Little  Dove  McGowan  and  husband,  Olsson;  Debra  White  Dove 
Perreco  and  husband,  Louis;  and  four  sons.  Dr.  Linwood  Little  Bear 


Custalow  and  wife,  Barbara;  Assistant  Chief  Carl  Lone  Eagle  Custalow; 
Ryland  Little  Beaver  Custalow  and  Leon  Two  Feathers  Custalow  and  wife, 
Helen.  He  had  24  grandchildren,  and  32  great-grandchildren . 

Chief  Little  Eagle's  body  was  laid  to  rest  on  the  Mattaponi  Indian 
Reservation  March  24. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Indian  Country  Today. 
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March  26,  2003 

Melvin  Don  Shay 

PINE  RIDGE  - Melvin  Don  Shay,  infant  son  of  Tyson  and  Bernadette  Shay  of 
Pine  Ridge,  died  Sunday,  March  23,  2003,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  his  parents;  one  sister,  Dereesa  Shay,  Pine  Ridge;  his 
maternal  grandparents,  Louis  and  Melvina  Winters,  Pine  Ridge;  his  paternal 
grandfather,  Tony  Shay,  Fort  Hall,  Idaho;  and  his  paternal  grandmother  and 
stepfather,  Leann  and  Tibbs  Ridley,  Fort  Hall. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  today  at  Sacred  Heart  Catholic 
Church  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  March  27,  at  the  church,  with  the 
Rev.  Chris  Primo  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Afraid  of  Horses  Cemetery,  No.  Four  Community,  Pine 
Ridge . 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

March  31,  2003 
Thomasena  Looks  Twice 

RAPID  CITY  - Thomasena  Looks  Twice,  72,  Rapid  City,  died  Saturday, 

March  29,  2003,  at  her  home. 

Survivors  include  one  brother,  George  Looks  Twice,  Manderson. 
Arrangements  are  pending  with  Kirk  Funeral  Home  in  Rapid  City. 

April  1,  2003 

Thomasina  Ann  Looks  Twice 

RAPID  CITY  - Thomasina  Ann  Looks  Twice,  72,  Rapid  City,  died  Sunday, 
March  30,  2003,  at  her  home. 

Survivors  include  one  brother,  George  Looks  Twice,  Oglala. 

Visitation  will  be  from  3 p.m.  to  7 p.m.  Wednesday,  April  2,  at  Kirk 
Funeral  Home  in  Rapid  City.  A two-night  wake  will  follow  at  St.  Agnes 
Catholic  Church  in  Manderson. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  April  4,  at  the  church. 

Burial  will  follow  at  St.  Agnes  Catholic  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Rapid  City  Journal. 

March  25,  2003 

Betty  Do  House 

Mrs.  Betty  Do  (Mabry)  House,  74,  of  Bartlesville,  died  at  12:55  A.M. 
Sunday  at  the  Silver  Lake  Care  Center. 

Funeral  services  for  Mrs.  House  will  be  held  at  10:00  A.M.  Wednesday  at 
the  Memorial  Park  Cemetery  with  Pastor  Tim  Kutz  of  the  Victory  Church 
officiating.  Funeral  services  and  interment  will  be  under  the  direction  of 
the  Stumpff  Funeral  Home. 

Friends  who  wish  may  call  for  visitation  at  the  Stumpff  Funeral  Home 
until  9 P.  M.  Tuesday. 


A memorial  has  been  established  and  those  who  wish  may  send  their 
contributions  to  the  Alzheimer's  Association-Bartlesville  Branch,  6465  S. 
Yale,  Suite  206,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  74136. 

Mrs.  House  was  born  on  May  14,  1928  at  Briartown,  Oklahoma  to  Dohn  E. 
and  Lola  (Reynolds)  Mabry.  She  grew  up  in  Pryor  and  came  to  Bartlesville 
in  1947  where  she  graduated  from  high  school.  She  was  employed  with 
Phillips  Petroleum  Company  in  1949  and  remained  with  them  until  her 
retirement  as  an  Administrative  Assistant  in  1985  after  35  years  of 
service.  She  was  married  to  Dimmie  Lee  House  in  Duly  of  1976  at  Miami  and 
they  have  made  their  home  in  Bartlesville  since  that  time.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Indian  Women's  Club,  the  Dane  Phillips  Society,  and  was  a 
member  of  the  alumni  association  of  the  Whitaker  State  Orphanage. 

Mrs.  House  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Dimmie  Lee  House  of  the  home,  two 
daughters,  Nancy  Vaughn  and  her  husband,  Wayne  of  Niotaze,  Kansas,  Danice 
Harness  and  her  husband.  Day  of  Bartlesville,  one  step-daughter,  Brenda 
Lea  Watts  and  her  husband,  Wayne  of  Bartlesville,  one  step-son,  Tim  House 
and  his  wife,  Kim  of  Tulsa,  two  brothers,  Otis  0.  Mabry  of  Lovington,  New 
Mexico,  and  Thomas  C.  Mabry  of  Bartlesville,  two  sisters,  Ellen  Evenson  of 
Odessa,  Texas  and  Colleen  Kosowsky  of  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  and 
eleven  grandchildren,  David  Wayne  Beeman,  Michele  Lame  Beeman,  Whitney 
Renee  Mauldin,  Lindsey  Michelle  House,  Andrew  Timothy  House,  Emily  Doy 
House,  Katherine  Lea  Watts,  Kendra  Nicole  Watts,  Kara  Elizabeth  Watts, 

Casey  Wayne  Vaughn,  and  Christopher  Kyle  Vaughn. 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Bartlesville  Examiner-Enterprise. 

March  26,  2003 

Adolphus  Warrior 

Adolphus  Warrior,  lifelong  White  Eagle  resident,  went  home  to  live  with 
Desus  on  Monday  evening,  March  24,  2003,  at  his  home.  He  was  72. 

An  evening  prayer  service  will  be  held  Wednesday  and  Thursday  at  7:30  at 
the  Warrior  family  home,  219  Blue  Elk  in  White  Eagle.  The  traditional 
funeral  feast  will  be  held  Friday,  March  28,  at  noon  followed  by  the 
funeral  at  2 p.m.  at  the  Ponca  Indian  United  Methodist  Church  with  the 
Revs.  Phil  Byington,  pastor  of  the  Ponca  Indian  United  Methodist  Church 
and  Louis  V.  Headman,  pastor  of  the  Ponca  Indian  Church  of  the  Nazarene, 
officiating.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Ponca  Tribal  Cemetery  under 
direction  of  Grace  Memorial  Chapel. 

Adolphus  Warrior  entered  this  life  on  Sept.  26,  1930,  on  the  Ponca 
Indian  Reservation,  the  son  of  Lamont  and  Viola  Crye  Pappan  Warrior.  He 
attended  Pawnee  and  Haskell  Indian  schools  and  grew  up  in  the  White  Eagle 
community.  On  March  23,  1950,  he  married  Lucille  LittleVoice  at  the  Ponca 
Indian  Church  of  the  Nazarene  in  White  Eagle.  He  was  employed  as  a truck 
driver  for  over  30  years,  retiring  in  1995. 

Adolphus  was  a member  of  the  Ponca  Indian  Church  of  the  Nazarene  and  a 
proud  member  of  the  Ponca  tribe.  He  enjoyed  playing  bingo,  spending  time 
with  his  grandchildren  and  listening  to  country  music.  In  earlier  years, 
he  enjoyed  bowling  and  was  an  avid  pool  player. 

He  is  survived  by  four  daughters,  Sandra  Lay  and  her  husband  Ken,  Viola 
Collins  and  Georgianna  Warrior,  all  of  Ponca  City,  and  Melissa  Lopez  of 
Chagrin  Falls,  Ohio;  four  sons,  Allen  Warrior  of  Anoka,  Minn.,  and  Eddie, 
Wayne  and  Bruce  Warrior,  all  of  Ponca  City;  six  brothers,  Larry  Warrior, 
Gordon  "Gordy"  Warrior,  Ponca  "Colonel  Mays"  Warrior,  Derome  "Derry" 
Warrior,  and  Clement  Warrior,  all  of  Ponca  City,  and  Roger  Crye  of  Spokane, 
Wash.;  one  sister,  Cheryl  Arkeketa  of  White  Eagle;  18  grandchildren, 

Anitra  Mallory,  Desiree  Cries  For  Ribs,  Tara  Cries  For  Ribs,  Rachael 
Warrior,  Sophia  Warrior,  Alisa  Eagle,  Robert  Collins,  Bruce  Collins, 

Carrie  Warrior,  Dohn  Warrior  Dr.,  Viola  Warrior,  Lonnie  Roy,  Guyana 
Warrior,  Lisa  Graveson,  Alissa  Warrior,  Allen  Warrior  Dr.,  Lacie  Warrior 
and  Quanah  Warrior;  15  great-grandchildren,  Kelli  Warrior,  Samantha 
Warrior,  Keeya  Collins,  DaWayne  Dames,  Waylan  Dim  Boy,  Aaron  Dames,  Casey 
Graveson,  Cory  Graveson,  Dustin  Warrior,  Kyle  Basinger,  Kane  Basinger, 
Keaton  Basinger,  Trista  Warrior,  Trevor  Warrior  and  Dordan  Allen  Warrior; 
his  stepmother,  Mildred  Warrior;  as  well  as  numerous  nieces,  nephews  and 


other  relatives  and  friends. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife  of  47  years,  Lucille  in  1997;  his 
parents;  seven  brothers,  Clyde  Warrior,  Kermit  "T.D."  Warrior,  lames 
Warrior,  Eddie  Warrior,  LeRoy  1.  Warrior  Sr.  on  Duly  21,  1999,  and  Anthony 
"Tony"  Warrior  Sr.  on  Sept.  4,  1999,  and  Prentice  LeClair;  and  one 
granddaughter,  Cara  Webster  on  May  3,  1999. 

Casket  bearers  will  be  Dominick  Warrior,  Andy  Warrior,  LeRoy  1.  Warrior 
lr.,  Harley  Buffalohead,  Bruce  lohnson  and  Time  LittleVoice.  Honorary 
bearers  will  be  "grandsons." 

Contributions  may  be  made  in  his  memory  to  Hospice  of  Ponca  City,  1904  N 
Union  St.,  Suite  103,  Ponca  City,  Okla.  74601. 

March  27,  2003 

Franklin  Lawrence  Murie 

PAWNEE  - Franklin  Lawrence  Murie,  resident  of  Tulsa,  died  Wednesday, 
March  26,  2003,  in  Tulsa.  He  was  59. 

The  funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  Saturday,  March  29,  at  Pawnee  Indian  Baptist 
Church  in  Pawnee  with  the  Rev.  Duane  Pratt  officiating.  Burial  will  follow 
in  North  Indian  Cemetery  in  Pawnee. 

Franklin  Lawrence  Murie  was  born  Duly  5,  1943,  in  Pawnee,  the  son  of 
Frank  Leader  Murie  and  Avis  Rice  Murie.  Lawrence  attended  Pawnee  schools 
and  graduated  with  the  class  of  1961.  He  graduated  from  Okmulgee  Tech  in 
1963  with  an  associate's  degree  in  drafting.  A longtime  resident  of  Tulsa, 
he  was  employed  as  a draftsman  by  Matrix  Service. 

He  enjoyed  fancy  dancing  in  his  younger  years,  and  was  an  avid  OU  fan. 

He  had  lots  of  friends  and  loved  his  family. 

Survivors  include  one  daughter,  Francie  Roughface  of  Pawnee;  two  sons, 
Frank  Murie  of  Tulsa  and  Hawk  Murie  of  Catoosa;  three  sisters,  Lucy  Kent 
of  Ponca  City,  Nora  Lou  Marston  of  South  Padre  Island,  Texas,  and  Virginia 
Primeaux  of  Ponca  City;  one  brother,  Leo  Murie  of  Pawnee;  nine 
grandchildren;  and  a host  of  other  relatives  and  friends. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Frank  and  Avis  Murie;  and  three 
brothers,  Johnny  Murie,  Tommy  Murie  and  Kenneth  Murie. 

Casket  bearers  will  be  Garland  Kent  Jr.,  Tim  Murie,  Tyler  Kent,  Dames 
Murie,  Tom  Kent  and  Kenneth  Murie.  Honorary  bearers  will  be  Jack  Alexander 
Gary  Hughes,  Leroy  Downs  and  Austin  Realrider. 

Memorial  contributions  may  be  made  in  his  name  to  American  Cancer 
Society,  4323  NW  63rd,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla.  73116. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2003  The  Ponca  City  News. 

March  26,  2003 

Dr.  Tommy  D.  Armstrong 

Dr.  Tommy  D.  Armstrong  of  Grove  died  Saturday,  March  22,  2003,  at 
Integris  Grove  General  Hospital.  He  was  70. 

Armstrong  was  born  Duly  6,  1932,  to  Tom  and  Teressa  (McClelland) 
Armstrong  southeast  of  Seneca,  Mo.  He  graduated  from  Wyandotte  High  School 
with  the  class  of  1950,  graduated  from  Northeastern  Oklahoma  A&M  College 
in  Miami  in  1952  and  received  his  bachelor's  degree  in  elementary 
education  in  1959.  He  immediately  began  his  master's  degree  and  completed 
it  in  1962  and  completed  his  doctorate  in  1964.  He  completed  four 
additional  master's  degrees. 

He  became  principal  of  Westview  Consolidated  Schools  in  1957  after 
completing  a tour  of  duty  with  the  Army.  He  went  to  Fairland  as  a sixth 
grade  teacher  in  1959  after  developing  heart  problems.  One  year  later  he 
became  elementary  principal.  In  1965,  he  was  assigned  to  the  Department  of 
Interior,  Department  of  Education,  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  was 
assigned  to  the  field  technical  unit  as  an  education  specialist  at 
Intermountain  Indian  School  in  Utah.  He  was  instrumental  in  opening  the 
Indian  School  on  the  Navajo  Reservation.  He  retired  as  an  education 
specialist  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  vice  president  of  Cope 
Memorial  Chapels  and  Memory  Gardens  Inc.  and  president  of  Armstrong- 
Goodfellow  Inc.  of  Gallup,  N.M.  He  was  a member  of  First  Christian  Church 


in  Grove. 

Survivors  include  one  brother,  Kenneth  Armstrong  of  Wyandotte;  one 
foster  brother,  Mai  C.  Goodfellow;  one  foster  daughter,  Drenda  L.  Cox  of 
Grove,  and  six  foster  sons,  Douglas  G.  Cox,  M.D.,  and  Rick  Bronson,  both 
of  Grove,  Jerry  Malach  and  Kelly  Wilson,  both  of  Collinsville,  and  David 
and  Rusty  Stumpff,  both  of  Tulsa.  Services  will  be  2 p.m.  Tuesday  at  the 
First  Baptist  Church  in  Grove  with  the  Rev.  lames  Wilder  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  in  Buzzard  Cemetery. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  8 p.m.  today  at  Ellis  Family 
Funeral  Home  in  Grove.  Memorials  are  suggested  to  the  Gospel  Gals 
Missionary  Group  or  the  sanctuary  choir,  both  of  First  Baptist  Church,  or 
the  Cherry  Red  Auxiliary  of  Grove  General  Hospital. 

March  27,  2003 

Mary  Alice  Weaver 

Mary  Alice  Weaver  of  Miami  died  at  8:30  a.m.  Tuesday,  March  25,  2003,  at 
Integris  Baptist  Regional  Health  Center  of  Miami.  She  was  80. 

Weaver  was  born  Duly  25,  1922,  in  Pineville,  Mo.,  to  William  and  Lena 
(Ross)  Burks.  She  moved  to  Quapaw  as  a child.  She  graduated  from  Quapaw 
High  School  with  the  class  of  1940. 

She  worked  as  an  inspector  for  B.F.  Goodrich  and  General  Power  Co.  She 
was  a member  of  Elmview  County  Extension  Group  and  the  First  Christian 
Church  of  Miami. 

She  married  lay  C.  Weaver  on  Dec.  2,  1944,  in  Columbus,  Kan.  He  survives, 
of  the  home.  Additional  survivors  include  one  daughter  and  her  husband, 
Robin  and  Lynn  Bowen  of  Fairland;  two  grandchildren,  Jackie  Brown  and  her 
husband  Jeff  of  Okmulgee  and  0.  lay  Bowen  of  Fairland;  one  great- 
grandchild, Avery  Brown  of  Okmulgee,  and  two  stepgreat-grandchildren, 

Rodney  Bowen  and  his  wife  Natalie  of  Fairland  and  Shawna  Wright  of  Grove. 

Services  will  be  10  a.m.  Friday  at  the  First  Christian  Church  with  the 
Rev.  Leon  Weece  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  Ottawa  Indian  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Scott  Glenn,  Keith  Glenn,  Greg  Rendel,  Brent  Rendel, 
Loren  Hale  and  Harlin  Brewer.  The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  8 
p.m.  Thursday  at  Cooper-Althouse  Funeral  Home  in  Miami.  Memorials  are 
suggested  to  the  building  fund  of  the  First  Christian  Church  of  Miami. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Miami  News-Record. 

March  26,  2003 

Maria  Rosalie  Martinez 

MARIA  ROSALIE  MARTINEZ  , 86,  of  San  luan  Pueblo,  died  Tuesday  following 
a lengthy  illness.  Maria  loved  to  help  families  in  time  of  need  in  the 
pueblo. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Duan  I.  Martinez;  sisters, 
Felipita  Chavez,  Cecilia  Martinez  and  Nestora  Cata. 

She  is  survived  by  her  son,  Joseph  Martinez;  daughters,  Bernadette 
Yazzie,  Thelma  Atencio  and  husband  Phillip,  Dora  Martinez  and  Rose 
Martinez;  six  grandchildren;  five  great-grandchildren;  sister,  Pasqualita 
Phillips,  all  of  San  Juan;  and  many  other  relatives  and  friends. 

Visitation  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  today  at  the  family  home  in  San  Juan 
with  a rosary  to  be  recited  at  7 p.m.  Mass  will  be  celebrated  at  9 a.m. 
Thursday  at  the  San  Juan  Catholic  Church.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  San 
Juan  Pueblo  Cemetery.  DeVargas  Funeral  Home  of  the  Espanola  Valley. 

March  27,  2003 

Joseph  D.  Atsye  Sr. 

Joseph  D.  Atsye  Sr.,  a loving  husband,  father,  son,  grandfather  and 
uncle,  was  born  September  29,  1928  at  Laguna  Pueblo,  NM.  He  was  a resident 
of  Albuquerque,  NM.  since  1973  and  passed  away  on  Monday,  March  24,  2003 
after  a courageous  three  year  battle  with  pulmonary  complications. 

Mr.  Atsye  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Charles  Joseph  Atsye  and 
Alice  Marmon  Atsye  of  Laguna  Pueblo,  NM.;  brothers,  Michael  and  Everett 


Atsye;  sisters.  Emerald  Leija  and  Geraldine  Rice. 

He  is  survived  by  his  devoted  and  loving  wife  of  49  years,  Agnes  R. 
Atsye;  daughter,  Thelma  lean  Atsye;  sons,  Gerald  A.  Atsye  and  wife,  Ina, 
Everett  M.  Atsye  and  wife,  Lee,  and  Joseph  (Doe)  Atsye  Dr.;  grandchildren, 
Leenlcun  Baca,  Charlie,  Ashley,  Heather,  Kelly,  Jessica,  and  Alexandra 
Atsye . 

Mr.  Atsye  was  raised  at  Laguna  Pueblo  and  attended  the  Laguna  Day  School 
He  was  a graduate  of  Albuquerque  Indian  School,  where  he  participated  and 
lettered  in  football,  basketball  and  track.  Mr.  Atsye  was  a Veteran  of  the 
United  States  Marine  Corps  and  Honorably  Discharged  with  the  Rank  of  Sgt. 
He  was  an  electrician  by  trade  with  an  emphasis  in  Industrial  Electricity 
and  Electronics.  In  California  he  worked  for  Douglas  Aircraft,  Santa  Fe 
Railroad  and  DPL/NASA.  Upon  his  return  to  New  Mexico  he  was  employed  by 
Kirtland  AFB  until  his  retirement  with  20  years  of  service  as  an 
Electrical  Supervisor  in  the  Civil  Engineering  Department.  He  was  very 
active  in  the  Little  League,  Boy  and  Girl  Scouts,  High  School  Booster 
Clubs  and  the  Albuquerque  Laguna  Colony.  Before  his  illness,  he  was  an 
active  and  participating  Tribal  Member  who  strongly  believed  in  his 
culture,  language,  customs  and  traditions.  Mr.  Atsye  was  a charter  member 
of  Sandia  Presbyterian  Church  (USA)  and  served  on  the  Santa  Fe 
Presbyterian  Council,  Native  American  Ministries  and  Sandia  Presbyterian 
Church  Men's  Bible  Study  Group. 

Services  will  be  held  at  Sandia  Presbyterian  Church,  10724  Paseo  del 
Norte  NE.,  on  Friday,  March  28,  2003  at  11:00  a.m.  A Visitation  will  be 
held  before  and  after  the  service.  Burial  will  be  at  the  Pueblo  of  Laguna 
Cemetery  on  Saturday,  March  29,  2003  at  11:00  a.m.  Pallbearers  will  be  Mr. 
Atsyes'  sons,  grandsons,  and  nephews.  In  lieu  of  flowers,  the  family 
requests  donations  be  made  to  the  American  Lung  Association,  216  Truman  N. 
E.  Albuq.j  NM.  87108.  Arrangements  by  Direct  Funeral  Services,  2919  4th  ST 
NW.  Albuq . 505-343-8008. 

Michael  F.  Padilla  Sr. 

MICHAEL  F.  PADILLA  SR.  , 67,  of  San  Juan  Pueblo,  died  Tuesday  following 
a short  illness.  He  served  as  a staff  sergeant  for  the  Air  Force. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  son,  Adrian  Padilla. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  MaryAnn  Padilla  of  San  Duan  Pueblo;  children 
Phyllis  Padilla  of  San  Duan  Pueblo,  Danet  Valdez  of  Tesuque,  Carl  Padilla 
of  California,  Michael  Dr.  of  San  Duan  Pueblo,  and  Ira  Padilla  of  Nambe; 
four  stepdaughters,  Myra  Martinez,  Paula  Padilla,  Dina  and  Donna  Martinez, 
all  of  San  Duan  Pueblo;  several  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren;  and 
many  other  relatives  and  friends. 

Public  visitation  will  be  at  6 p.m.  today  in  the  Sangre  de  Cristo  Chapel 
of  DeVargas  Funeral  Home  of  the  Espanola  Valley  with  a rosary  to  be 
recited  at  7 p.m.  Mass  will  be  celebrated  at  8:30  a.m.  Friday  at  the  St. 
Dohn  the  Baptist  Catholic  Church  with  burial  to  follow  at  10:30  a.m.  at 
the  Santa  Fe  National  Cemetery.  DeVargas  Funeral  Home  of  the  Espanola 
Valley. 
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March  28,  2003 
Cecil  White 

March  27,  1921  March  25,  2003 

Cecil  (K'Yisil)  White,  82,  of  Otis,  passed  from  this  life  Tuesday,  March 
25,  2003,  in  Shiprock.  He  was  born  March  27,  1921,  in  Otis. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Helen  A.  White  of  Otis;  daughters,  Annabelle 
Valdez  and  fianc,  Leo  Charley  of  Bloomfield,  Annalene  "Shon"  Dempsy  of 
Gallup,  AnnaDean  Charley  and  husband,  Raymond  of  Bloomfield,  AnnaMarie 
"Cleo"  Simms  and  husband,  Wendell  of  Fruitland,  and  AnnaGail  Augustine  and 
fianc,  Donald  Shorty  of  Farmington;  sister,  Minnie  Burns  of  Carson; 
grandchildren,  Melvina  "Azd  zn ' Hana'Bah"  Betoni,  Nathan  Valdez  Sr., 
Renwick  "K'Yisil"  Charley,  Edren  Augustine,  Kyle  "Hsh  Ke'  Yetah  Yil  Wol" 
Simms,  Elmer  Ignacio  Dr.,  Miranda  Simms,  Darrold  Simms  and  Anastasia 
Charley;  great-grandchildren,  Krynisha  Betoni,  Nathan  Valdez  Dr.,  Mitchell 


Valdez  and  Bryce  Betoni;  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

He  is  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents.  White  Cow  Begay  and  Pearl  A. 

Begay;  brothers:  Edward,  Willie,  Hugh  and  Doe  White;  sisters,  Mary  White 

Bitsillie,  Dorothy  W.  Yazzie  and  Bessie  Pine. 

A visitation  will  be  held  from  3 to  7 p.m.,  today,  Friday,  March  28, 
2003,  at  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home,  103  E.  Ute  St.,  Farmington. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Saturday,  March  29,  2003,  at 

Brethren-In-Christ  Mission  Chapel  in  Otis.  Pastor  Raymond  John  will 
officiate.  Interment  will  follow  at  the  Brethren-In-Christ  Mission 
Cemetery.  A reception  will  follow  at  the  Brethren-In-Christ  Mission 
Community  Center. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Nathan  Valdez  Sr.,  Renwick  Charley,  Edren  Augustine, 
Kyle  Simms,  Elmer  Ignacio  Dr.,  and  Darrold  Simms.  Honorary  pallbearers 
will  be  Raymond  Charley,  Wendell  Simms,  Byron  Betoni,  Donald  Shorty,  Leo 
Charley,  Natasha  Bitsillie,  the  Newton  family,  the  Bitsillie  family,  the 
Willie  family,  the  Armstrong  family,  the  Blackie  family,  the  Burns  family, 
the  Nez  family,  the  Todacheene  family  and  the  Pine  family. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral 
Home  of  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

March  30,  2003 

Margaret  Peter 

Dune  6,  1952  March  25,  2003 

Margaret  Peter,  50,  of  Carson,  passed  from  this  life  Tuesday,  March  25, 
2003  at  home.  She  was  born  Dune  6,  1952  in  Ignacio,  Colo. 

Survivors  include  her  daughters,  Trina  Redshirt,  Sophenia  Begay,  Treva 
Yazzie  and  Seresa  Bonnie;  mother,  Mary  R.  White;  father,  Sam  White; 
sisters,  Verna,  Ferna,  Matilda  and  Ann;  brothers,  Bruce,  Terry,  Derry, 
Gilbert,  Perry,  Clifford,  Arthur  and  Dimmie;  grandchildren,  Megan  and 
Denise  Begay;  seven  other  grandkids  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

She  is  preceded  in  death  by  her  biological  father.  Dose  Bonnie;  daughter 
Tina  Ayze;  sister,  Benice  Bunny;  niece,  Marion  Cambridge;  and  nephew, 
Carlos  Cambridge. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  March  31,  2003,  at 
Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home,  103  E.  Ute  St.,  Farmington.  Interment 
will  follow  at  Memory  Gardens.  A reception  will  follow  at  San  Duan  Mission 
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March  25,  2003 

Ruth  Apache  Yazzie 

HOUCK,  Ariz.  - Graveside  services  for  Ruth  Yazzie,  90,  will  be  held  at 
10  a.m.,  Wednesday,  March  26  at  Houck  Community  Cemetery.  The  family  will 
officiate. 

Yazzie  was  born  Dan.  13,  1913  in  Sanders,  Ariz.  into  the  Charcoal 
Streaked  Division  of  the  Red  Running  into  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the 
Coyote  Pass  People  Clan. 

Yazzie  was  a rug  weaver. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Frank  Yazzie,  Patrick  Yazzie  Sr.,  and 
Gilbert  Yazzie  all  of  Houck;  daughters,  Helen  Keily  of  Gallup,  Rose  Matt, 
Minnie  Dames,  and  Elsie  Dames  all  of  Houck;  40  grandchildren  and  79  great - 
-grandchildren . 

Yazzie  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Hosteen  Yazzie;  daughter, 
Dudy  Yazzie;  parents,  Bonnie  Thomas  and  Frank  Apache;  brother.  Doe  Apache 
Sr.  and  sister,  Mary  Bowman. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Eugene  Six,  Gary  Yazzie,  Derry  Yazzie,  Shandiin 
Kiely,  Patrick  Yazzie  Dr.  and  Derry  Spencer  Sr. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Houck  Chapter  House. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Andrew  Bia 

MANY  FARMS,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Andrew  Bia,  86,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m. 


Wednesday,  March  26  at  St.  Anthony  Catholic  Church,  Many  Farms,  Ariz. 
Father  Blane  Grein  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  on  private  family 
cemetery.  Many  Farms. 

Bia  died  March  21  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Dec.  20,  1916  in  Tse  Nas  Clinni 
Ariz.  into  the  Red  Bottom  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People  Clan. 

Bia  was  employed  with  the  Navajo  Tribe  and  the  BIA.  He  served  in  the  U.S 
Marine  Corps  during  World  War  II,  as  a Navajo  Code  Talker. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  David  Bia  of  Phoenix,  Dohnson  Bia  of  Tucson, 
Ariz.,  Donald  Bia,  Emmett  Bia,  Harrison  Bia,  Thomas  Bia  and  Tommy  Bia  all 
of  Many  Farms;  daughters,  Nina  Beno  of  Gallup,  Pauline  Bia-Lynch  of  Los 
Angeles,  Calif.,  Evelyn  Begay,  Selena  Davis,  Shirley  Fields,  Elouise 
Goldtooth,  Lillie  Whitewater  and  loan  Yazzie  all  of  Many  Farms;  brothers, 
Andy  Begay  of  Rock  Point,  Ariz.,  Ned  Begay  of  Tuba  City,  Ariz.,  Robert 
Begay  of  Steamboat,  Ariz.,  lunior  Begay,  loe  Bia  and  lohn  Bia  all  of  Many 
Farms;  sisters,  Concita  Davis  of  Chinle  and  lane  Etsitty  of  Many  Farms;  40 
grandchildren  and  41  great-grandchildren . 

Bia  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Wallan  Badani  and  Wallan  Bitsi 

Pallbearers  will  be  David  Bia,  Donald  Bia,  Harrison  Bia,  lohnson  Bia, 
Orlando  Bai  and  Tommy  Bia. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

March  26,  2003 
Angel  Renee  lones 

CHINLE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Angel  lones,  5,  will  be  held  at  5 p.m., 
today  at  Chinle  Catholic  Church.  Father  Blaine  will  officiate.  Burial  will 
follow  at  Del  Muerto  Cemetery. 

lones  died  March  20  in  Chinle,  Ariz.  She  was  born  lan.  27,  1998  in 
Flagstaff,  Ariz.  into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Water  Flowing 
Together  People  Clan. 

lones  was  in  Headstart  in  2000  and  Pre-Kindergarten  2001. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Laverdalene  Guy  and  Dave  lones  and 
brother,  lermaine  Amonde  lones. 

Pallbearers  were  Reggie  Guy,  Reggienell  Guy,  Fendell  Guy,  Ambrose  Samuel 
Leon  Begay  and  Marvin  Tsosie. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  at  Chinle  Catholic  Hall, 
following  the  services. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Ervin  Hoskie 

10NES  RANCH  - Services  for  Ervin  Hoskie,  50,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Thursday,  March  27  at  the  Christian  Reformed  Church,  Toadlena.  Rev.  Bobby 
Boyd  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  family  cemetery.  Two  Grey 
Hills . 

Hoskie  died  March  23  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Dan.  1,  1953  in  Shiprock 
into  the  Mud  People  Clan  for  the  Bear  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Ervin  Hoskie  Dr.  and  Blaine  Hoskie  both  of 
Dones  Ranch;  daughters,  Delphina  Peters  of  Gallup,  Yolanda  Hoskie  and  Dawn 
Renae  Hoskie  both  of  Dones  Ranch;  mother,  Dorothy  Hoskie  of  Bloomfield; 
brothers,  R.  Mike  Franklin  of  Toadlena,  Wallace  Begay  and  Kevin  Hoskie 
both  of  Two  Grey  Hills. 

Hoskie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father.  Doe  Hoskie  and  grandparents, 
Henry  and  Sarah  Mike. 

March  27,  2003 

Roger  Lorenzo  Interpreter 

NAHODISHGISH  - Services  for  Roger  Interpreter,  60,  will  be  held  at  10 
a.m.,  Friday,  March  28  at  the  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints. 
Brother  Dimson  Doe  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  on  family  land, 
Nahodishgish . 

Interpreter  died  March  22  in  Crownpoint.  He  was  born  Nov.  15,  1943  in 
Big  Mountain,  Ariz.  into  the  Red  Running  Into  the  Water  People  Clan  for 
the  Mexican  People  Clan. 

Interpreter  graduated  from  Phoenix  Indian  School  in  1962.  He  was 


employed  with  the  Navajo  Nation  Facility  Maintenance,  Eastern  Agency; 
Peabody  Coal  Company,  and  was  an  electrician  from  1972-1985.  His  hobbies 
included  tending  to  livestock,  and  riding  horses. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Christine  P.  Interpreter;  sons,  Patrick 
Interpreter  and  Roger  Lee  Begay;  daughters,  Tina  M.  Peshlakai,  Andrea  F. 
Interpreter,  Connie  L.  Interpreter  and  Alishia  P.  Interpreter;  brothers, 
Tully  Begay,  Timothy  Begay,  lack  Parker,  lohnny  Parker,  Roy  Parker  and 
Earl  Interpreter;  sisters,  Alice  Begay,  Sarah  Bedonie,  Ruth  Luczak,  Helen 
Interpreter  and  Ann  Interpreter  and  three  grandchildren. 

Interpreter  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  son,  Roger  L.  Interpreter  lr.; 
daughter,  Valerie  R.  Interpreter;  parents,  Helen  H.  and  Asa  B. 

Interpreter;  and  brother,  lackson  Interpreter. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Walter  Peshlakai  lr.,  Patrick  P.  Interpreter,  Alton 
Henderson,  Hurb  Holgate,  Winston  Martinez  and  Earl  Interpreter. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  at  6:30  p.m.,  tonight  at 
361  B.  Cross  Canyon  Lp,  Nahodishgish . 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

March  28,  2003 

Pastor  Henry  T.  Yazzie 

ROCKSPRINGS  - Services  for  Henry  Yazzie,  46,  will  be  announced  at  a 
later  date. 

Yazzie  died  March  26  in  Rocks  Springs.  He  was  born  May  20,  1956  in  Tuba 
City,  Ariz.  into  the  Red  Running  into  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Many 
Goats  People  Clan. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Jasper  W.  Thomas 

TOHATCHI  - Services  for  Jasper  Thomas,  73,  will  be  announced  at  a later 
date.  Thomas  died  March  25  in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  Nov.  3,  1929  in 
Coyote  Canyon  into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Folded  Arms 
People  Clan. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

March  31,  2003 
Rose  M.  Yazzie 

COYOTE  CANYON  - Services  for  Rose  Yazzie,  64,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Tuesday,  April  1 at  Sacred  Heart  Cathedral.  Rev.  Lawrence  J.  O'Keefe  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  private  family  cemetery.  Coyote  Canyon. 

A rosary  will  be  recited  at  6 p.m.,  tonight  at  Rollie  Mortuary. 

Yazzie  attended  school  in  Fort  Wingate  and  graduated  from  Gallup  High 
School  in  1961.  She  worked  various  capacities  for  the  Navajo  Nation  until 
retiring  in  2001.  Her  hobbies  included,  crocheting,  making  quilts,  cooking 
Navajo  rugs  and,  dresses. 

Survivors  included  her  son,  Michael  Chavez  of  Coyote  Canyon;  daughter, 
Jynell  Jones  of  Albuquerque;  father,  William  Yazzie  of  Coyote  Canyon; 
sisters,  Laura  Ike  of  Albuquerque,  June  Shondee  of  Ganado,  Ariz.,  Donna 
Williams  of  Farmington,  Dianne  Yazzie-Nez  of  Gallup,  Lillian  Avery, 

Beverly  Yazzie  and  Lucille  Yazzie-Deschiney  all  of  Coyote  Canyon;  and  four 
grandchildren . 

Yazzie  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother,  Florence  Yazzie;  sister, 
Bernice  Ranger  and  brother,  Herman  Yazzie  Sr. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Glen  Avery  Jr.,  Lee  Chavez,  Budford  Henry,  John 
Livingston  Jr.,  Benjamin  Sam  and  Herman  Yazzie  Jr. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Lorenzo  Tzinichini  Sr. 

PINON,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Lorenzo  Tzinichini  Sr.,  55,  were  held  at  10 
a.m.,  today  at  Pinon  Presbyterian  Church.  Francis  Shirley  officiated. 
Burial  followed  in  Pinon. 

Tzinichini  Sr.  died  March  26  in  Pinon.  He  was  born  Sept.  20,  1947  in 
Pinon  into  the  Coyote  Gap  People  Clan  for  the  Tangle  People  Clan. 

Tzinichini  Sr.  attended  Intermountain  School.  He  was  employed  with  the 


railroad.  His  hobbies  included  arts  & crafts,  yardwork  and  housekeeping. 

Survivors  included  his  sons,  Lorenzo  Tzinichini  Dr.,  Kenneth  Yazzie  and 
Lorensen  Bitt;  daughters,  Lula  Billy,  Linda  Peterson,  Famelia  Bitt, 

Juanita  Yazzie  and  Nettie  Bitt;  father,  Gordon  Tzinichini;  sister, 

Marjorie  Bitt;  21  grandchildren  and  five  great-grandchildren . 

Pallbearers  were  Lorenzo  Tzinichini  Dr.,  Kenneth  Yazzie,  Lorensen  Bitt, 
Eddie  Bitt,  Thompson  L.  Yazzie  and  Ricky  Peterson. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 
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March  31,  2003 
Raymond  Tsipai 

Raymond  Tsipai,  34,  of  Jeddito,  died  Monday,  March  24,  2003,  in 
Rochester,  Minn.  He  was  born  Dec.  29,  1968,  in  Fort  Defiance. 

Mr.  Tsipai  is  survived  by  his  parents,  Bahe  and  Eleanor  Tsipai;  five 
children;  brothers  Norman  Tsipai  of  Jeddito  and  Patrick  Tispai  of  Mesa; 
sisters  Mary  Manygoats  of  Dilkon,  Marietta  Taylor  of  Flagstaff,  Jeanette 
Begay  and  Margie  James,  both  of  Winslow,  Peggy  Tsipai  and  Julia  Tsipai, 
both  of  Jeddito,  and  Rachel  Tsipai  of  Pinon;  and  a number  of  aunts,  uncles 
nieces  and  nephews. 

He  is  preceded  in  death  by  one  brother,  Elton  Tsipai. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  today,  March  31,  at  Kearns 
Canyon  Baptist  Church,  Kearns  Canyon,  with  Pastor  Leonard  B.  Yazzie 
officiating.  Burial  will  follow  in  Jeddito  Community  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  by  Greer's  Scott  Mortuary,  Winslow. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2003  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 

March  31,  2003 
Hiram  Frank  Armajo  Jr. 

ETHETE  - Services  for  Frank  Armajo  Jr.,  55,  will  be  conducted  at  10  a.m. 
Tuesday,  April  1,  in  Blue  Sky  Hall  in  Ethete  by  Fr.  Gannon,  S.J.  Interment 
will  be  in  Friday  Cemetery  in  Ethete. 

Rosary  will  be  recited  at  7 p.m.  today,  March  31,  followed  by  a wake  at 
No.  31  White  Hawk  Drive,  Mill  Creek  Housing. 

He  died  March  28,  2003,  at  Lander  Valley  Medical  Center,  of  a sudden 
illness . 

Born  Nov.  25,  1947,  in  Fort  Washakie,  he  was  the  son  of  Hiram  F.  Sr.  and 
Mary  Belle  Armajo  and  was  a lifelong  resident  of  the  Wind  River  Indian 
Reservation.  He  attended  Mill  Creek  School;  Lander  Valley  High  School  from 
1962  to  1966;  Billings,  Mont.,  Business  College  in  1966  and  1967;  and 
Missoula  Tech  Center  in  1973  and  1974. 

Executive  director  for  the  Northern  Arapaho  Tribal  Housing  from  1995  to 
2001  in  Ethete,  he  established  Northern  Tribal  Housing  in  1997;  was  the 
executive  director  of  the  Wind  River  Housing  Authority  in  Fort  Washakie 
from  1986  to  1994;  occupancy  specialist  for  WRHA  from  1984  to  1986; 
program  coordinator/manager  for  the  Shoshone  and  Arapaho  tribes  of  Fort 
Washakie  from  1980  to  1984;  certified  occupancy  specialist  in  1984;  and 
certified  housing  manager  in  1989,  overseeing  600  housing  units  and  80 
employees . 

He  enjoyed  traditional  dancing,  Arapaho  ceremonies,  powwows,  traveling, 
softball,  camping,  and  his  family  and  grandchildren;  and  had  coordinated 
and  overseen  the  traditional  dancing  performances  and  powwow  for  the  last 
seven  years  at  Cheyenne  Frontier  Days. 

Survivors  include  six  children,  Martin  Sr.  and  Leona  Armajo  of  Riverton, 
Marie  and  Alicia  Armajo,  Felica  Brown  and  Rainy  Ridgley,  all  of  Ethete, 
and  Sonny  Shoyo  of  Fort  Washakie;  13  brothers,  Arleigh  Armajo,  Brian 
Groesbeck,  Pat  Goggles,  Lydell  Whiteplume  and  Harvey  Spoonhunter  and  their 
wives,  Bruce  Chavez,  Felix  Groesbeck  Jr.,  George  Leonard,  Darrell  Lonebear 
Bruce  Groesbeck  III,  Floyd  Hand,  Chris  Eaglehawk  and  Lynn  Burnette  Sr.;  18 
sisters,  Eva  Magnan  and  her  husband,  Cara  Moon,  Earlene  Engavo,  Eunice 
McAdams,  Sharon  Addison  and  her  husband,  Ramelda  Panzatanga,  Jenny 


SunRhodes,  and  Kenzie  Lopez,  Cheryl  Rouillard,  Faye  Brown,  Eleanor  Brown, 
lanie  Brown,  Karen  Brown,  Trina  Nations  and  their  husbands,  Ardena 
Spoonhunter,  Reva  Hill  and  her  husband,  Gladys  Chingman  and  Denise  Snell; 
several  aunts  and  uncles;  three  grandchildren;  and  six  godchildren. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  two  brothers,  Dulian  and 
Chester  Armajo;  a sister,  Rosalie  Armajo;  and  grandparents,  John  and 
Constance  Shotgun,  Bruce  and  Martha  Groesbeck  and  George  Quiver. 

Wind  Dancer  Funeral  Home  of  Fort  Washakie  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2003  Casper  Star-Tribune  published  by  Lee  Publications,  Inc., 
a subsidiary  of  Lee  Enterprises,  Incorporated. 

March  27,  2003 

Wayne  Medicine  Elk 

RAPID  CITY,  S.D.  - Wayne  Medicine  Elk,  Ve ' kesehenahkohe  "Bird  Bear," 
passed  away  on  March  23,  2003,  in  Rapid  City,  after  a short  illness. 

Wayne  was  born  May  1,  1932,  in  Lame  Deer,  Mont.,  the  son  of  Andrew 
Medicine  Elk  and  Maggie  Bearquiver. 

Wayne  was  known  for  his  love  of  horses.  From  his  early  childhood  till 
his  final  years  he  was  always  keen  to  hear  good  horse  stories.  One  of  his 
early  jobs  was  breaking  and  training  horses.  One  story  is  of  when  he  was 
breaking  a young  horse  it  got  a bit  wild.  He  then  punched  the  horse 
knocking  it  out.  His  mother  saw  what  went  on  and  told  him  that  she  had 
better  not  see  him  treat  another  horse  that  way  again. 

Wayne  later  worked  for  and  retired  from  the  sanitation  department  in 
Rapid  City. 

He  is  survived  by  his  four  children.  Rose  (Travis)  Holliday  of  Billings, 
Dewayne  (Carla)  Medicine  Elk  of  Browning,  Kermit  Anderson  of  Portland, 
Ore.,  and  Beverly  Medicine  Elk  of  Pine  Ridge;  16  grandchildren  and  six 
great-grandchildren . Numerous  nieces,  nephews,  cousins,  aunts  and  uncles 
also  survive  him.  He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  and  his  brothers 
and  sisters,  Peter,  Claud,  Margaret,  Mary,  Hubert,  Sally  and  George. 

Wake  services  were  at  8 p.m.  Wednesday,  March  26,  at  Blessed  Sacrament 
Church  in  Lame  Deer.  Funeral  service  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Thursday, 
March  27,  at  the  church.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Lame  Deer  Cemetery. 

Rausch  Funeral  Home  of  The  Northern  Cheyenne  is  in  charge  of  the 
arrangements . 

March  28,  2003 

Frances  (Turner)  Scalpcane 

Frances  (Turner)  Scalpcane  was  born  a twin  on  Ian.  5,  1937,  to  Allen 
Paul  and  Gladys  (Bassette)  Turner  at  Elbowoods,  N.D.  Frances  is  a member 
of  the  Dripping  Dirt  Clan  and  a child  of  the  Knife  Clan.  Her  parents 
raised  her  in  the  old  Independence  district.  Her  family  later  moved  to 
Fargo,  N.D.  Frances  attended  Independence  Day  School,  Pierre  Indian  School 
and  Wahpeton  Indian  School. 

Frances  was  known  to  everyone  as  Sissy.  She  moved  to  Lame  Deer  in  1968. 
She  was  employed  with  the  St.  Labre  assembly  line,  making  plastic  native 
dolls,  and  baby-sat. 

She  met  Henry  Rudolph  Scalpcane  and  they  were  united  in  marriage  on 
March  10,  1970.  They  were  blessed  with  two  children,  a son,  Henry  Otto 
Scalpcane,  3r.,  and  a daughter,  Mary  Gladys  Scalpcane.  Sissy  loved  her 
children  dearly.  Sissy's  adopted  son,  Walter  Black  Wolf  of  Lame  Deer,  was 
a nephew  of  her  late  husband  Henry.  Sissy  had  one  grandson,  Allen  Charles 
Scalpcane,  of  whom  she  was  very  proud  and  she  spent  as  much  time  as  she 
could  with  him. 

Sissy  spent  many  hours  sewing  quilts  and  beading.  She  had  a great  love 
for  cats;  she  felt  sorry  for  homeless  cats  and  she  would  take  them  into 
her  home.  Sissy  loved  to  ride  horseback.  She  had  a great  love  for  all 
animals.  Her  beadwork  was  very  beautiful.  Sissy  enjoyed  a variety  of 
music;  she  liked  listening  to  rock  and  roll,  country  and  gospel  music.  She 
enjoyed  the  gospel  music  the  most  since  she  gave  her  heart  to  the  Lord 
many  years  ago.  She  would  talk  about  the  Christian  way  of  life  with  her 


loved  ones.  Sissy  never  left  home  without  saying  a prayer  first,  even  when 
she  went  for  short  walks.  Prayer  was  the  foremost  foundation  of  her 
everyday  life. 

Frances  is  survived  by  her  sons,  Henry  (Jessie)  Scalpcane,  Jr.,  and 
Walter  Black  Wolf;  one  daughter,  Mary  Gladys  Scalpcane;  and  one  grandson, 
Allen  Charles  Scalpcane,  all  of  Lame  Deer.  She  is  survived  by  three  dear 
sisters.  Primrose  Morgan,  Central  Point,  Ore.,  Tillie  Lone  Fight,  Mandaree, 
N.D.,  and  Rebekah  Canyon,  New  Town,  N.D.;  many  nieces  and  nephews. 

Frances  is  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  father,  mother,  brothers 
and  sisters. 

Funeral  services  were  held  Thursday,  March  27,  in  Mandaree. 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

March  26,  2003 

Kimberley  Anne  Keewatin 
Fort  Qu'Appelle,  SK 

KEEWATIN- -On  Saturday,  March  22,  2003,  Kimberley  Anne  Keewatin,  born 
December  13,  1971,  passed  away  suddenly  into  the  spirit  world.  She  was 
predeceased  by  her  daughter  Onisihkwe  (Pretty  Girl);  maternal  grandparents. 
Marge  and  Peter  Dubois;  paternal  grandparents  Harriet  and  Norman  Keewatin. 

Kimberley  is  survived  by  her  two  special  angels,  Arex  Joseph  Keewatin 
and  Peter  Eli  Cote  Jr.;  mother,  Ellen  Keewatin;  father,  Eugene  Keewatin; 
sister  Cammy  (Jason)  Wasteste  and  their  children  Tyrell  and  Gordie; 
brothers,  Michael  Starr  and  Eugene  Keepness.  Kim  is  also  survived  by  her 
special  aunt  and  uncle,  Karen  and  Mike  McIntyre  and  their  daughters,  Janet 
and  Jennifer.  Uncles,  Warren  Dubois,  Robert  Ryers  and  Rob  Donison.  Other 
aunts  and  uncles  that  held  a special  place  in  her  heart,  Gilbert  (Ruth) 
Keewatin,  Susan  Wick,  Percy  (Brenda)  Keewatin,  Alma  Keewatin,  Norma  (Bill) 
Koochicum,  Earl  (Lorraine)  Keewatin,  Jackie  (Daryl)  Bellegarde,  Germaine 
(Lyle)  Desnomie  and  families  and  also  many,  special  cousins  and  friends. 
Kimberley  had  two  special  companions  in  her  life.  Peter  Cote  and  Alvin 
Bellegarde  Jr.,  who  are  the  fathers  of  her  angels.  Kimberley  was  a very 
kind  and  gentle  soul,  who  had  a very  big  heart.  She  shared  whatever  she 
had.  Our  Kim  is  finally  at  rest  and  has  found  peace  that  surpassed  all  our 
understanding.  A wake  will  be  held  March  25,  2003  at  Fort  Qu'Appelle 
Legion  Hall  at  4:30. 

Traditional  ceremony  at  9:30  a.m.,  March  26,  2003  at  Legion  Hall, 
officiated  by  Elder  Ray  Lavallee.  Church  service  at  10:00  a.m.  at  United 
Church,  194  Bay  Avenue,  Fort  Qu'Appelle,  officiated  by  the  Reverend  George 
Archer.  Lunch  after  interment  at  Lebret  gym. 

March  27,  2003 

Kirsten  Nicole  Whitecap 

Carry  The  Kettle  First  Nation,  SK 

WHITECAP  (WAPAHSKA) - -On  Tuesday,  March  25,  2003,  Kirsten  Nicole  Whitecap, 
born  May  3,  1981,  passed  away  suddenly  into  the  spirit  world.  She  was  21 
years  of  age. 

Kirsten  was  predeceased  by  her  maternal  grand  parents  Samuel  and  Olive 
Whitecap;  an  aunt  Brenda  Lee  Whitecap;  uncles  Gabriel,  Rainy  and  Gary 
Whitecap;  and  cousin  Garrett  Wolfe. 

She  is  survived  by  her  mother  Corrine  Whitecap;  brothers,  Cory,  Sean, 
Barrett,  & Jason  Whitecap;  sisters,  Tara  & Whitney  Whitecap  & special 
nieces,  Chenoa  and  Jasmine  Whitecap.  Kirsten  is  also  survived  by  her 
special  parents  Marvin  & Darlene  Jack;  special  grandmother  Margaret  Cyr  & 
special  nephew  Jonathan  Jack,  special  brothers  Jeremiah  & Samuel  Jack  & 
one  special  sister  Larilee  Jack.  Other  aunts  & uncles  that  held  a special 
place  in  Kirsten's  heart,  Susan  & Louis  Eashappie  and  family.  Kirsten  is 
also  survived  by  maternal  aunts,  Mary,  Arlete,  Pat,  Darlene,  & Noreen 
Whitecap,  special  aunts,  Betty  Barter,  Donna  Thompson  & Cherilyn  Jack; 
uncles,  Floyd,  Gary,  Kevin  & Dale  Whitecap,  numerous  nieces,  nephews  & 
many  special  cousins  & friends.  Kirsten  was  a very  kind  hearted,  gentle 
person.  She  was  always  happy,  fun-loving,  & outgoing.  Kirsten  is  finally 


at  nest  and  has  found  peace  that  surpasses  all  our  understanding. 

A wake  will  be  held  Friday,  March  28th,  2003  at  the  Carry  The  Kettle 
Band  Hall  at  4:00  p.m.,  officiating,  Bernard  lack,  Beverly  Kenny  and  Elder 
Vincent  Ryder.  The  funeral  service  will  be  held  in  the  Carry  The  Kettle 
Band  Hall, Carry  The  Kettle  First  Nation,  on  Saturday,  March  29,  2003  at 
2:00  p.m.  Interment  in  the  Middle  Cemetery,  Carry  The  Kettle  First  Nation. 

March  31,  2003 

Grant  Cecil  Daniels 
Regina,  SK 

DANIELS--Grant  Cecil,  late  of  Regina,  Sk.  on  March  28,  2003  at  the  age 
of  31  years. 

A Wake  will  be  held  March  31,  2003  at  Peepeekisis  Pesakastew  School 
beginning  at  5:00  pm.  Funeral  Mass  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  April  1,  at 
10:00  am  with  Rev.  Wojciech  Wojtkowiak  O.M.I.  and  Sr.  Bernadette  Fiest  O.S. 
U.  officiating.  Interment  to  follow  at  the  Mary  Immaculate  Parish  Cemetery, 
Peepeekisis  First  Nation.  The  family  wishes  to  thank  the  staff  of  the 
Intensive  Care  Unit,  Pasqua  Hospital  for  their  loving  care  and  kindness 
during  his  stay  there. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2003  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 
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Yellow  ribbons  in  Tuba  City 
By  GARY  GHIOTO 
Sun  Staff  Reporter 
03/26/2003 

Yellow  ribbons  and  yellow  balloons  are  popping  up  all  over  Tuba  City  and 
the  Hopi  village  of  Lower  Moencopi  today  as  reservation  communities  await 
word  about  one  of  their  own  --  Pfc.  Lori  Anne  Piestewa,  a 22-year-old 
mother  of  two,  apparently  missing  in  action  in  Iraq. 

The  young  Hopi  woman's  family  released  a statement  Tuesday  night 
expressing  "gratitude  for  the  outpouring  of  love  and  prayers"  from  Hopi 
and  Navajo  communities  and  asking  the  media  to  respect  their  privacy. 

"We  would  like  to  thank  all  those  individuals  who  have  opened  their 
hearts  and  arms  to  our  family  in  wishing  Lori  a speedy  and  safe  return 
home,"  said  the  family. 

Piestewa 's  unit,  the  507th  Maintenance  Co.  out  of  Fort  Bliss,  Texas,  was 
ambushed  Sunday  near  An  Nasiriyah  in  southwestern  Iraq.  Ten  to  12  soldiers 
from  the  507th,  mostly  mechanics,  are  reported  as  missing  or  captured  by 
the  Army. 

"We  continue,  along  with  the  Tuba  City/Moencopi  communities,  to  believe 
that  she  and  her  fellow  service  men  and  women  will  be  found  safe  and 
returned  to  their  families,"  said  the  Piestewa  family  statement. 

Members  of  the  missing  soldier's  family  are  expected  to  attend  a 
"support  the  troops"  rally  today  at  the  Tuba  City  Warrior  Pavilion  at 
6 p.m.,  said  Myra  Draper,  a longtime  friend  of  the  soldier's  parents, 
"Percy"  and  Terry  Piestewa  of  Tuba  City. 

"They're  holding  up  really  well.  Right  now  they're  focusing  on  getting 
Lori  home.  Their  spirits  are  good.  They  are  very  thankful  for  all  of  the 
community  support.  People  are  coming  out,  some  are  dropping  off  food. 

That's  what  is  keeping  them  going  at  this  point,"  said  Draper,  who  is 
acting  as  spokeswoman  for  the  Piestewa  family. 

Piestewa 's  older  brother,  Wayland  Piestewa  of  Tuba  City,  said  two  Army 


officers  visited  his  parents  Sunday  night  to  tell  them  that  his  sister  was 
listed  as  an  MIA. 

Piestewa  said  his  sister,  a graduate  of  Tuba  City  High  School,  joined 
the  military  about  two  years  ago  and  was  deployed  about  four  weeks  ago. 

She  has  a 4-year-old  son  and  a 3-year-old  daughter,  he  said. 

Hopi  Tribe  spokeswoman  Vanessa  Charles  said  Lori  Piestewa  is  from  Lower 
Moencopi  and  is  related  to  several  families  on  the  Hopi  Reservation.  The 
young  soldier  comes  from  a military  family.  Her  father  is  a Vietnam 
veteran  and  her  grandfather  fought  in  World  War  II,  Charles  said  . 

Currently  45  Hopi  men  and  women  are  serving  in  the  U.S.  military. 

In  addition  to  this  evening's  rally,  dozens  are  expected  to  begin 
walking  from  the  Tuba  City  Chapter  House  to  Navajo  Nation  headquarters  in 
Window  Rock  today  to  "show  support  for  Lori  and  U.S.  troops,"  Draper  said. 

"Right  now,  the  community  is  coming  together.  They  are  very  supportive 
of  Lori  and  other  people  from  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  reservations  that  are 
serving  in  Iraq.  Everywhere  I look  it's  yellow  balloons,  yellow  ribbons 
and  yellow  banners.  The  Tuba  City  community  is  going  to  paint  this  town 
yellow  in  support  of  our  troops,"  said  Draper. 

Hopi  Tribe  Chairman  Wayne  Taylor  and  Navajo  President  Doe  Shirley  Dr. 
both  expressed  concern  Tuesday  night  about  the  young  soldier's  fate. 

"This  situation  was  quite  unexpected  and  it  is  deeply  affecting  us  here 
at  Hopi.  At  this  time,  we  are  keeping  the  Piestewa  family  in  our  prayers 
in  hopes  that  she  and  the  other  missing  soldiers  will  be  safely  returned 
home  to  their  families,"  said  Taylor. 

Navajo  Nation  spokeswoman  Deana  Dackson  said  Shirley  sent  a letter  to 
Taylor  Tuesday  expressing  "our  regards  and  the  Nation's  prayers"  for 
Piestewa 's  safe  return. 

Arizona  Second  District  Congressman  Trent  Franks  also  sent  a letter  of 
concern  to  the  Hopi  Tribe. 

"My  heart  joins  with  yours  tonight,  as  we  pause  to  honor  gallant  men  and 
women  of  the  Hopi  nation,  and  all  of  America,  who  at  this  very  moment  face 
grave  and  profound  danger  for  the  cause  of  human  freedom,"  said  Franks. 

Last  night  on  the  Hopi  Reservation,  an  "Evening  of  Prayer  and 
Remembrance"  to  honor  Hopi  veterans  was  held. 

"We  want  to  remember,  support  and  pray  for  our  Hopi  men  and  women  in  the 
armed  forces  and  let  their  families  know  that  they  are  not  alone  during 
this  tense  and  emotional  time,"  said  Taylor. 

On  Monday  night,  about  200  people  attended  a prayer  service  in  Lori 
Piestewa's  honor  at  St.  Dude's  Catholic  Church  in  Tuba  City,  a community 
on  the  Navajo  Reservation  in  northeast  Arizona. 

Several  members  of  the  Piestewa  family  spoke  during  the  two-hour 
gathering,  encouraging  people  to  remain  hopeful,  said  the  Rev.  Godden 
Menard . 

"They  encouraged  everyone  to  pray,  feeling  that  there  was  still  hope 
that  she  could  be  found,"  Menard  said.  "That's  what  we're  still  holding  on 
to. " 

Wayland  Piestewa  said  he  thinks  that  his  sister  will  be  resilient  in  the 
Iraqi  desert  because  she  grew  up  in  Arizona  and  participated  in  ROTC  in 
high  school. 

"She's  a tough  kid,  and  she  keeps  her  head  about  her  and  her  wits  about 
her,"  he  said.  "The  terrain  is  semiarid  desert,  so  our  hope  is  that  she's 
out  there  staying  put,  staying  alive  and  staying  smart." 

The  Associated  Press  contributed  to  this  report. 

Photos  courtesy  Rosanda  Suetopka  Thayer  and  Bryon  Poocha 

Gary  Ghioto  can  be  reached  at  556-2253  or  gghioto@azdailysun.com. 
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Tohono  O'odham  Tribe  Honors  Tribal  Servicemembers 
March  27,  2003 

Tohono  O'odham  Tribal  members  held  a ceremony  to  honor  tribal  members  in 
the  military  --  past  and  present  --  on  Thursday  in  Sells. 

It  was  a day  when  tears  were  shed  in  the  company  of  those  who  understood. 
The  Tohono  O'odham  tribal  chairman  is  himself  a Vietnam  vet.  "We're  very 
much  against  war,"  said  Edward  Manuel.  "But  we  know  why  they  have  war  -- 
because  of  freedom." 

One  by  one,  family  members  lit  candles  for  their  loved  ones  currently  in 
the  military.  About  half  of  the  29  families  have  loved  ones  deployed  in 
the  Middle  East. 

Royetta  Thomas  hasn't  talked  to  her  Marine  son  Jonathan  for  three  weeks. 
He's  hauling  fuel  in  Kuwait.  "I  don't  know  if  he's  still  at  base  or  if 
he's  in  a convoy  or  where  he's  at...  I just  pray  for  his  safety." 

But  Royetta  says  she  feels  he's  safe  --  and  a special  sign  tells  her  so. 
"A  hawk  will  be  sitting  on  the  telephone  pole,  on  the  tree,  or  it'll  fly 
by  and  that's  my  connection  with  him  and  then  I know  everything's  going  to 
be  all  right." 

Copyright  c.  2000-2003  WorldNow  and  KOLD,  a Raycom  Media  station. 
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Indians  historically  high  representation  in  military 
March  30,  2003 

PHOENIX  (AP)  American  Indians  historically  have  had  higher  enlistment 
rates  than  their  proportion  of  the  overall  U.S.  population,  but 
information  on  female  Indian  veterans  remains  thin,  experts  say. 

"The  men  bring  their  military  home  with  them  and  the  women  don't,"  said 
Brenda  Finnicum,  a retired  career  Army  nurse  and  member  of  the  Lumbee 
tribe.  "Indian  women  are  what  I call  the  invisible  warrior.  You  don't  see 
them. " 

She  said  male  veterans  who  return  to  tribal  communities  are  well- 
regarded  and  maintain  a strong  military  identity.  Indian  women  are  less 
likely  to  talk  about  their  military  experience  when  they  return  home  and 
haven't  historically  joined  veterans  groups,  said  Finnicum,  who  has  spent 
five  years  trying  to  gather  data  on  female  American  Indian  veterans. 

Lee  Ann  Ghajar,  a curator  for  the  Women  in  Military  Service  for  the 
American  Memorial  at  the  entrance  of  Arlington  National  Cemetery,  said 
hard  data  on  American  Indian  women  in  the  military  have  been  difficult  to 
find  because  for  decades  the  only  two  recognized  categories  were  "white" 
or  "black." 

"A  lot  of  work  hasn't  been  done,"  said  Ghajar,  who  is  assembling  an 
exhibit  on  Indian  women  veterans  that  should  open  at  the  memorial  in  May. 
"There's  no  universal  experience." 

The  Defense  Department  says  that  as  of  July,  12,800  members  of  the  Army, 
Navy,  Air  Force  and  Marines  were  American  Indian.  It  had  no  immediate 
information  on  the  number  of  Indian  women,  but  2000  Census  figures  put  the 
number  at  1,975. 

Among  them  is  Pfc.  Lori  Piestewa,  one  of  the  members  of  the  Army's  507th 
Maintenance  Company  attacked  by  the  Iraqis  on  Sunday. 

The  total  number  of  American  Indians  enlisted  amounts  to  less  than  1 
percent  of  all  active  personnel,  roughly  equal  to  the  proportion  of 
American  Indians  in  the  U.S.  population. 


Dawn  Riggs,  a history  professor  at  San  Diego  State  University,  said 
American  Indians  historically  have  had  a higher  rate  of  enlistment  for 
several  reasons,  including  the  economic  opportunity  afforded  by  military 
service  and  for  some  Indian  tribes,  the  U.S.  military  took  the  place  of  a 
"warrior  culture." 

"It's  a tradition  of  doing  this  sort  of  thing,"  she  said. 

Particularly  among  some  tribes,  like  the  Navajo,  military  service  holds 
a place  of  great  honor  in  the  community.  In  World  War  II,  the  Navajo  Code 
Talkers  used  a system  based  on  their  language  to  come  up  with  a code  that 
the  Japanese  could  not  break  for  allied  communications. 

Indian  women  face  no  real  cultural  obstacles  to  joining  the  military 
either,  Riggs  said. 

"Women  as  leaders,  women  as  warriors.  It's  not  an  exceptional  idea.  She 
would  be  honored  equally,"  said  Riggs,  who  noted  many  tribes  are 
traditionally  matrilineal. 

Finnicum  said  that  certainly  over  the  last  two  decades,  Indian  women  who 
join  the  military  have  not  been  forced  to  break  with  tribal  customs. 

"Because  being  a warrior  is  a very  honored  thing  among  most  native 
people,  it  seemed  like  that  for  a lot  of  people,  it  was  not  such  a radical 
departure,"  she  said. 
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When  Sharon  Beauvais's  son  Chris  followed  in  his  father's  footsteps  and 
became  a U.S.  marine,  it  was  one  of  the  proudest  days  of  her  life,  she 
says . 

But  the  relentless  images  of  war  are  making  her  day-to-day  life,  and 
that  of  other  Kahnawake  Mohawk  mothers  with  sons  serving  in  the  Iraq  war, 
a roller-coaster  of  emotions. 

"Flis  father  was  a U.S.  marine,  it  was  always  Chris's  dream  and  he's 
following  it,"  Beauvais  said  of  her  27-year-old  son,  a marine  private 
first-class  who  joined  when  he  was  25.  "But  sometimes  I get  so  scared  and 
the  tears  come  down  like  rain." 

There  are  17  Kahnawake  residents  currently  serving  in  the  U.S.  military 
- four  of  them  women,  out  of  the  reserve's  population  of  about  8,000,  said 
Mark  Goodleas,  president  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Legion  on  the  South  - Shore 
reserve. . 

The  17  continue  a long  tradition  of  military  service  in  the  Mohawk 
community  that  dates  from  the  U.S.  civil  war  to  Vietnam  through  to  the 
present  day. 

"It  just  seems  to  be  a tradition  - my  father  joined,  my  brother  joined, 

I joined.  If  you  have  a family  member  in  the  military  the  attitude  seems 
to  be  'Let's  do  it,'  " Goodleas  said. 

Two  of  Yvonne  Flarmon's  three  sons  joined  the  marines.  Joshua,  18,  a 
private  first-class  in  charge  of  helicopter  maintenance,  is  stationed  in 
Jacksonville,  N.  C. 

Hunter,  22,  a lance  corporal  in  charge  of  distributing  ammunition,  was 
in  Kuwait  the  last  time  she  spoke  to  him  Feb.  3.  He  told  his  mother  he 
couldn't  tell  her  what  camp  he  was  in,  Harmon  said. 

He  might  have  moved  to  Iraq,  she  said. 

Her  days  that  were  once  filled  with  shopping,  visiting  and  craft  lessons 
are  now  spent  in  front  of  the  TV,  watching  Fox  or  CNN. 


"Not  knowing  where  they  are  is  the  hardest.  I don't  know  if  I should  be 
watching  all  this  TV.  There's  fear  when  I turn  it  on  about  what  I might 
see.  But  there's  also  hope  - that  I might  see  Hunter/'  Harmon  said. 

But  mothers  are  trying  to  help  each  other  cope. 

Harmon  is  one  of  five  mothers  who  met  on  a Mohawk  current  events  show 
about  marine  parents  and  have  formed  a support  group  to  get  them  through 
the  Iraq  war  - tentatively  called  MOMs  (Mothers  of  Marines). 

They  had  their  first  meeting  Monday  night  and  plan  to  meet  every  Monday 
until  the  conflict  is  over. 

"We  started  out  telling  stories  about  our  sons.  We  were  laughing.  It 
felt  good/'  said  Heather  Bauersfeld,  whose  son  lay,  20,  is  part  of  a 
supply  battalion  that  receives  and  distributes  inventory  to  troops. 

The  last  time  he  called  her  was  from  a camp  in  Kuwait  at  the  beginning 
of  February. 

The  group  hopes  it  will  grow  to  include  anyone  with  a relative  in  the 
military. 

In  the  meantime,  the  mothers  are  doing  what  the  can  to  get  by. 

"I  write  him  a letter  every  day  and  will  do  so  the  until  the  day  he 
comes  home,"  Harmon  said. 

"It's  the  only  time  I don't  feel  guilty  about  being  away  from  the  TV. 

"And  I think  I'll  take  up  quilting.  That  way  I can  do  something  for  him 
while  I'm  watching  TV  and  have  something  to  give  him  when  he  comes  back." 
equinn@thegazette. canwest . co 
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U.S.  conveniently  forgets  its  own  tyranny 
By  Sherman  Alexie 
KNIGHT  RIDDER  TRIBUNE 
Wed,  Mar.  26,  2003 

I addressed  a peace  rally  last  month  in  Seattle,  and  I tried  to  use  humor, 
irony  and  satire  to  poke  holes  in  President  Bush's  flimsy  case  for  war.  My 
remarks  brought  me  insults:  moronic,  starry-eyed,  absurd,  banal,  a 
contradictory  boob  - and  those  were  all  from  one  journalist. 

Other  people  took  issue  with  the  fact  that  I mentioned  my  being  a Native 
American  as  a reason  for  opposing  the  war.  But  I am  intimately  familiar 
with  the  long  history  of  American  lies  in  times  of  war  and  peace.  The 
executive  and  legislative  branches  of  the  U.S.  government  have  broken 
almost  every  treaty  signed  with  every  Native-American  tribe.  So  I find  it 
ironic  that  the  United  States  has  gone  to  war  with  Iraq  because  it  keeps 
breaking  treaties. 

Saddam  Hussein  is  certainly  a genocidal  maniac,  but  how  can  the  United 
States  honestly  continue  to  pass  judgment  on  him  and  those  like  him 
without  admitting  to  its  own  genocidal  roots? 

This  American  genocide  began  when  Christopher  Columbus  landed  on  these 
shores  and  was  made  official  when  Thomas  Jefferson,  genius  and  slave  owner, 
proclaimed  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  that  the  King  of  England  had 
"excited  domestic  Insurrections  amongst  us,  and  has  endeavored  to  bring  on 
the  Inhabitants  of  our  Frontiers,  the  merciless  Indian  Savages,  whose 
known  Rule  of  Warfare,  is  an  undistinguished  Destruction,  of  all  Ages, 

Sexes  and  Conditions." 

But  since  Jefferson's  time.  Native  Americans  have  not  only  become  loyal 
patriots,  they've  also  served  in  the  armed  services  in  high  numbers. 

According  to  the  fall  1995  issue  of  the  journal  Army  History: 

"The  annual  enlistment  for  Native  Americans  jumped  from  7,500  in  the 


summer  of  1942  to  22,000  at  the  beginning  of  1945.  According  to  the 
Selective  Service  in  1942,  at  least  99  percent  of  all  eligible  Indians, 
healthy  males  aged  21  to  44,  had  registered  for  the  draft.  War  Department 
officials  maintained  that  if  the  entire  population  had  enlisted  in  the 
same  proportion  as  Indians,  the  response  would  have  rendered  selective 
service  unnecessary,"  the  bulletin  stated. 

More  than  12,000  Native  Americans  served  in  World  War  I,  despite  the 
fact  that  they  weren't  yet  official  citizens  of  the  country.  More  than  50, 

000  Natives  served  in  the  Vietnam  War,  and  90  percent  of  them  were 
volunteers . 

Forty-three  members  of  my  tribe,  the  Spokane  Indians,  served  in 
Operation  Desert  Storm  in  1991.  That's  an  entire  generation  of  people  for 
a small  tribe  like  the  Spokane. 

How  can  so  many  Native  Americans  fight  for  a country  that  has  so  often 
lied  to  them?  I don't  know.  It's  a profound  and  serious  contradiction  that 
makes  me  laugh  out  loud. 

But  I'm  sure  many  Native  Americans  are  fighting  this  time  around,  too.  I 
was  hoping  the  United  States  would  find  alternative  and  nonviolent  methods 
of  kicking  the  crap  out  of  Saddam  Hussein  and  his  sociopathic  regime,  but 

1 don't  think  the  current  president  and  his  administration  are 
philosophically  capable  of  nonviolent  action. 

Instead,  the  latest  war  with  Iraq  will  probably  last  a few  weeks,  dozens 
of  U.S.  soldiers  will  be  wounded  or  killed  in  action,  thousands  of  Iraqis 
will  die  and  Saddam  Hussein  will  be  dead,  exiled  or  disappeared.  And  as  a 
result,  Islamic  terrorist  groups  will  grow  in  size  and  power  and  continue 
to  attack  the  United  States  and  its  interests  all  over  the  globe.  I fear 
it's  only  a matter  of  time  before  a suicide  bomber  races  into  a Chicago 
football  stadium  or  a New  York  restaurant  or  a Los  Angeles  museum  and 
kills  dozens  or  hundreds. 

The  greatness  of  our  country  should  not  be  measured  by  its  willingness 
to  go  to  war  or  by  its  ability  to  win  wars,  but  by  its  painters, 
construction  workers,  poets,  factory  engineers,  novelists,  chefs, 
filmmakers,  architects,  musicians,  social  workers,  actors,  teachers  and 
other  nonviolent  dreamers. 

I believe  our  country  is  great,  not  because  we've  often  been 
fundamentalist  and  isolationist  in  our  thinking,  but  because  we've 
gradually  and  often  reluctantly  learned  to  celebrate  the  complex  chemistry 
of  immigration  and  assimilation. 

The  average  American  citizen  in  2003  is  more  educated,  kinder  and  more 
progressive  than  the  average  citizen  of  any  other  time  in  our  country's 
history. 

I wish  I could  say  the  same  about  our  president. 


Sherman  Alexie  is  an  award-winning  author,  poet,  stand-up  comedian  and 
screenwriter . He  is  a Spokane/Coeur  d'Alene  Indian  who  lives  in  Seattle. 
Contact  him  at  Progressive  Media  Project,  409  E.  Main  St.,  Madison,  Wis. 
53703;  Web  site:  www.progressive.org. 
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WMAT  receives  $5  million  in  loans 
Apache  Moccasin 
March  27,  2003 

In  a ceremony  on  March  21  in  Whiteriver  on  the  Fort  Apache  Reservation 
(White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe),  Governor  3anet  Napolitano  and  Water 


Infrastructure  Finance  Authority  Board  Chairman  Steve  Owens  announced  the 
historic  approval  of  $5  million  in  inf rastructure  loans  to  the  WMAT 
Housing  Authority  to  support  construction  of  300  new  housing  units. 

The  Ft.  Apache  Reservation  is  located  in  portions  of  Navajo,  Gila  and 
Apache  counties  and  consists  of  approximately  1.6  million  acres  of  land. 
Tribal  membership  is  nearly  14,000  persons  by  the  2000  census.  Principal 
industries  in  the  area  include  the  Hon  Dah  Resort  Casino  and  Conference 
Center,  Fort  Apache  Timber  Company  and  the  Sunrise  Ski  Resort. 

The  loans,  $3  million  for  drinking  water  improvements  and  $2  million  for 
wastewater  improvements,  represent  the  first  time  a tribe  has  obtained  a 
loan  through  the  state's  revolving  funds.  It  is  also  the  first  tribal 
revolving  fund  loan  in  the  United  States. 

These  loans  will  provide  water  and  wastewater  infrastructure  for  the  $25 
million  WMAT  Housing  Authority's  Apache  Dawn  housing  project.  The  Apache 
Dawn  project  is  financed  by  the  first  tribal  bond  issue  in  America  for 
housing. 

The  housing  project  responds  to  the  housing  shortage  on  the  Fort  Apache 
Indian  Reservation,  which  presently  has  the  third  highest  overcrowding 
rate  among  21  Arizona  tribes. 

Once  built,  the  water  and  wastewater  treatment  facilities  will  be 
operated  by  the  White  Mountain  Apache  Utility  Authority  in  coordination 
with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Indian  Health  Services. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Arizona  Silver  Belt.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Language  program  begins  at  Skilskin 
By:  Stephen  Mercer 
March  26,  2003 

Karen  Condon,  of  the  Colville  Language  Preservation  Program,  said  that 
Ernie  Brooks,  who  teaches  the  program,  has  been  told  that  since  he's  not  a 
fluent  speaker  of  the  language  that  he  should  not  teach  the  program. 

Omak,  Keller  and  Inchelium  have  accepted  the  programs,  she  said,  so  why 
is  it  having  problems  here? 

Brooks  declined  to  tell  the  school  board  who  told  him  that  he  should  not 
teach . 

Besides  discussing  their  concerns  about  criticism,  Condon  and  Brooks 
were  at  the  Grand  Coulee  Dam  School  Board  meeting  to  talk  about  the 
program  that  allows  Brooks  to  teach  at  the  alternative  high  school. 

The  First  Peoples'  Language  and  Culture  Certification  Pilot  Program  was 
approved  on  Ian.  24  by  the  Colville  Tribal  Business  Council,  who  also 
approved  Brooks'  state-recognized  certification. 

The  CTBC  must  also  submit  a report  to  the  state  board  of  education  about 
the  project's  impact  on  students. 

Brooks  will  earn  a teacher's  wage  through  federal  funds  that  finance  the 
program. 

Condon  agrees  with  the  process,  which  gives  the  Tribes  the  ability  to 
decide  who  teaches  the  program. 

"We're  the  ones  with  the  expertise,"  she  said. 

There  are  six  students  taking  the  program  at  Skilskin  right  now.  Brooks 
said,  and  the  program  is  open  to  anyone,  not  just  Native  Americans.  The 
program's  designed  to  encourage  Native  American  proficiency  to  the  same 
degree  as  any  other  foreign  language,  he  said. 

The  program  gives  tribes  more  direct  access  to  the  state's  education 
system.  They  deal  directly  with  the  state  board  of  education,  rather  than 
the  Educational  Service  District  in  Wenatchee,  she  said.  That  relationship 


was  established  in  the  state's  1989  Centennial  Accord. 

The  1990  federal  Native  American  Languages  Act  serves  as  a national 
precedent  to  allow  for  the  teaching  of  the  program. 

Brooks  said  he  would  eventually  like  to  teach  at  Lake  Roosevelt  High 
School,  which  currently  serves  a student  population  that  is  52  percent 
American  Indian. 

He  said  he  talked  to  school  board  Director  Randy  Friedlander,  who  was 
not  at  the  meeting,  about  some  possible  grants  for  bi-lingual  education 
that  could  help  pay  for  the  program. 

Brooks  said  he  knows  the  district's  budget  makes  it  hard  to  hire  him  at 
the  school,  but  the  grants  could  make  it  possible. 

The  credits  could  also  be  transferred  to  universities  and  colleges  to 
satisfy  the  required  two  years  of  a foreign  language  in  high  school  for 
entrance . 

The  state's  First  Peoples'  Language/Culture  teacher  certification  pilot 
program  began  in  Feb.  2003  and  will  continue  through  the  2005-06  school 
year. 

Then  the  program  will  be  extended,  modified  or  made  permanent,  as 
determined  by  the  state  Board  of  Education  in  consultation  with  the 
participating  sovereign  tribal  governments. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Star  of  Grand  Coulee. 
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Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe  wants  to  revamp  health  care  services 
March  17,  2003 
By  Brian  Newsome 
Herald  Staff  Writer 

IGNACIO  - The  Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe  is  pursuing  a plan  to  take  over 
its  health  services  from  the  federal  government,  which  could  mean  improved 
health  care  for  tribal  members. 

The  tribe's  intentions  to  revamp  its  health  services  come  after  years  of 
planning  and  discussion,  and  a steady  stream  of  complaints  about  health 
care  from  tribal  members. 

Tribal  lawyers  are  investigating  the  legal  aspects  of  the  proposal,  but 
changing  from  federal  administration  to  tribal  administration  could  take  a 
year  or  longer. 

"This  is  a very  positive  step  forward,"  said  Sage  Remington,  a self- 
appointed  member  of  the  Tribal  Member  Benefits  Committee.  The  benefits 
committee  helped  devise  the  plan  to  pursue  a tribal  administration  of 
health  services. 

In  1975,  President  Nixon  signed  the  Indian  Self-Determination  and 
Education  Assistance  Act,  which  allows  Indian  tribes  to  contract  with  the 
federal  government  to  operate  their  own  services  with  federal  money.  The 
Southern  Ute  tribe  has  used  the  law  to  create  what  are  called  638 
contracts,  to  create  its  own  police  department,  court  system  and  social- 
service  programs. 

When  a tribe  takes  over  a government  service,  it  can  tailor  the  service 
to  fit  its  members'  needs.  The  Southern  Ute  tribe  has  added  its  own  money 
to  its  existing  638  programs  to  create  higher  levels  of  service.  For 
example,  the  tribe  was  able  to  build  a state-of-the-art  justice  center  for 
its  courts  and  police  station. 

Tribal  and  federal  officials  agree  that  the  Southern  Utes  have  improved 
the  services  the  tribe  has  taken  over. 

The  Tribal  Council  will  decide  whether  it  will  add  its  own  money  to  the 
health  service  if  it  takes  it  over.  While  the  council  has  approved  a draft 


contract  to  pursue  a 638  agreement,  it  can  back  out  if  it  determines  the 
switch  would  be  too  costly  or  too  problematic,  said  Sam  W.  Maynes,  a 
tribal  lawyer  with  Maynes,  Bradford,  Shipps  & Sheftel. 

Taking  control 

"This  is  probably  the  best  move  they've  finally  decided  to  make,"  said 
Ric  Jefferson,  a former  tribal  councilor  and  the  executive  director  of  the 
Southern  Ute  Community  Action  Program.  SUCAP  oversees  Peaceful  Spirit,  an 
alcohol-treatment  program,  and  Early  Head  Start,  which  both  operate  under 
638  contracts.  Jefferson  said  the  tribe  can  more  efficiently  address  those 
tribal  members  needs  by  operating  the  services  on  its  own. 

Nina  Desbien  is  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Southern  Colorado  Ute 
Service  Unit,  the  regional  office  of  the  Indian  Health  Service  that  pays 
for  Southern  Ute  health  services.  She  said  taking  over  medical  services 
from  the  government  "can  be  very  effective." 

"It  can  certainly  have  benefits  by  offering  tribes  the  ability  to  run 
programs  exactly  as  they  want  them  run,"  Desbien  said. 

About  60  percent  of  the  nation's  Indian  tribes  have  taken  over  their 
health  services,  she  said.  Some  have  been  successful  and  others  have  not. 

If  the  tribe  takes  charge  of  the  service,  federal  employees  would  either 
lose  their  jobs  or  be  retained  as  tribal  employees.  The  tribe  could  also 
offer  agreements  that  would  allow  retained  employees  to  keep  their  federal 
benefits . 

Money  and  medicine 

The  Indian  Health  Service,  part  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and 
Human  Services,  provides  the  money  for  medical  care  on  American  Indian 
reservations.  And  that  money  is  scarce.  The  IHS  has  a $2  billion  national 
budget  - less  than  half  of  what  it  says  it  needs. 

"The  need  is  for  a $7  billion  budget  to  bring  our  health  care  up  to  the 
level  of  all  other  Americans,"  Desbien  said. 

The  Southern  Ute  tribe  gets  $550,000  a year  to  cover  medical  costs  that 
go  beyond  the  scope  of  the  tribe's  outpatient  clinic  in  Ignacio.  That 
money  is  set  aside  to  cover  referrals,  specialized  care  and  emergencies. 

IHS  services  are  available  for  all  American  Indians,  and  even  non-Indian 
women  who  may  be  pregnant  with  an  Indian  child.  Of  almost  2,700  patients 
seen  by  the  Southern  Ute  Health  Center  in  the  last  three  years,  only  1,289 
were  Southern  Ute  tribal  members. 

Jefferson  said  he  quit  going  to  the  Southern  Ute  Health  Center  for  his 
medical  care  several  years  ago  because  he  was  dissatisfied  with  the 
service. 

The  IHS  uses  a priority  system  to  decide  who  gets  access  to  the  limited 
funding. 

"(You've  got  to)  almost  be  on  your  death  bed,"  Jefferson  said  about 
making  it  onto  the  center's  priority  list.  Or,  "You  wait  for  an  hour  and  a 
half  to  see  the  doctor,  and  he  gives  you  Ibuprofen." 

Remington  said  tribal  members  complain  of  long  delays  to  see  doctors  or 
receive  treatment. 

Stanley  Frost,  a tribal  elder,  said  he  has  been  pleased  with  the 
services  provided  by  the  IHS.  Even  so,  he  said  there  might  be  room  for 
improvement.  The  tribe,  for  example,  should  have  more  choices  when  hiring 
doctors,  he  said.  Helping  tribal  members  with  medical  costs  and  providing 
more  responsive  health  care  is  important. 

But  Frost,  a former  health-service  coordinator  for  the  tribe,  warns  that 
complex  federal  regulations  inevitably  lead  to  complications,  and  the 
tribe  should  proceed  slowly  before  taking  over  administration  of  health 
care. 

"There's  a lot  more  work  that's  got  to  be  done,"  he  said. 
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Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe  helps  members  pay  for  medical  care 
March  17,  2003 

IGNACIO  - The  Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe  is  injecting  money  into  its 
federally  run  health  service  to  help  tribal  members  pay  for  medical  care 
when  the  federal  government  falls  short. 

The  tribe  has  established  a pool  of  money  - tribal  officials  are  not 
disclosing  how  much  - that  will  help  tribal  members  pay  for  health 
expenses  not  covered  by  the  Indian  Health  Service. 

Using  tribal  money  on  health  care  is  a first  step  in  a more  ambitious 
plan  to  take  over  the  health  service  from  the  federal  government. 

The  Southern  Ute  Health  Center  is  managed  and  paid  for  by  the  Indian 
Health  Service,  a branch  of  the  U.S.  Health  and  Human  Services  Department. 
IHS  provides  an  outpatient  clinic  in  Ignacio  for  tribal  members  and  other 
American  Indians.  The  federal  agency  also  pays  $550,000  a year  for 
referrals,  specialized  treatment  and  emergencies. 

But  costly  medical  treatment  can  quickly  use  up  that  money,  said  Nina 
Desbien,  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Southern  Colorado  Ute  Service  Unit, 
the  local  IHS  agency. 

Because  there  is  not  enough  money  for  everyone,  IHS  manages  a priority 
list  that  determines  which  patients  get  assistance.  The  tribe's  injection 
of  funds  is  designed  to  pay  for  members  who  can't  get  assistance  from  the 
IHS.  The  pool  also  pays  for  tribal  members  who  don't  live  in  the  Four 
Corners  and  don't  have  access  to  IHS  clinics  or  services. 

The  tribe  investigated  providing  private  health  insurance  for  all  tribal 
members.  Tribal  members  employed  with  the  tribe  already  receive  insurance 
benefits.  Adding  non-employee  tribal  members,  however,  would  cost  $4 
million  a year,  not  including  vision  and  dental  coverage. 

The  tribe  established  the  Health  Services  Resource  Pool  in  September. 
People  are  referred  to  the  pool  by  the  IHS,  and  an  administrator  evaluates 
their  cases.  People  who  opt  not  to  use  the  federal  service  are  not 
eligible  to  use  the  money  to  pay  copays  or  deductibles  on  private 
insurance  claims. 
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Advocates  seek  boost  for  Indian  Country  roads 
FRIDAY,  MARCH  28,  2003 

With  Congress  set  to  rewrite  a major  federal  transportation  bill,  Indian 
Country  advocates  are  lobbying  for  more  funds  to  repair  some  of  of  the 
worst  roads  and  bridges  in  the  United  States. 

Of  the  55,000  miles  of  highways  that  run  through  tribal  lands,  more  than 
half  are  unpaved,  according  to  federal  statistics.  And  of  the  nearly  750 
bridges,  about  a quarter  are  deficient. 

Improving  this  situation  requires  more  dollars,  according  to  tribal 
leaders.  "Indian  people,"  said  Navajo  Nation  council  delegate  Andrew 
Simpson  at  a hearing  last  October,  "need  better  roads  to  reach  a better 
future. " 

Tribes  depend  on  the  Indian  Reservation  Road  (IRR)  program,  which  is 


funded  by  a small  portion  of  a federal  highway  trust  fund.  But  the  amount 
is  low  --  only  $238  million,  or  less  than  1 percent  of  the  entire  fund,  is 
available  for  the  current  year. 

To  combat  the  problem,  members  of  Congress  are  pushing  their  initiatives 
A bipartisan  group  of  31  lawmakers  in  the  House,  led  by  Rep.  Nick  Rahall 
(D-W.Va.),  the  ranking  member  of  the  committee  with  jurisdiction  over 
Indian  issues,  is  calling  for  sweeping  changes  in  the  IRR  program. 

"The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  today,  the  existing  Indian  Reservation 
Road  Program  is  woefully  inadequate,"  the  lawmakers  said  on  Wednesday  in  a 
letter  to  the  House  Committee  on  Transportation  and  Infrastructure. 

On  the  Senate  side.  Sen.  3eff  Bingaman  (D-N.M.)  is  also  calling  for 
improvements.  "Roads  that  cut  through  Indian  reservations  are  in 
horrendous  condition,"  he  said  yesterday.  "The  condition  of  these  roads 
threatens  the  safety  of  anyone  who  uses  them,  but  especially  those  who 
have  to  use  them  to  get  to  work  or  school  each  day." 

The  House  members  are  asking  for  an  initial  $500  million  investment  to 
the  IRR  program,  with  annual  increases.  Bingaman,  through  his  Tribal 
Transportation  Program  Improvement  Act  of  2003,  S.725,  seeks  about  the 
same  amount  of  money  --  $2,775  billion  over  the  next  five  years. 

The  creation  of  a new  program  for  bridges  is  a common  them  in  both 
proposals.  Rahall's  group  seeks  a $50  million  annual  investment  while 
Bingaman ' s bill  would  authorize  $15  million  a year. 

Bingaman  also  wants  to  establish  a Tribal  Transportation  Safety  Program 
to  improve  safety  on  Indian  roads.  His  bill  would  fund  the  six-year 
initiative  with  $120  million.  Tribal  public  transit  would  be  supported 
under  a new  Indian  Reservation  Rural  Transit  Program,  funded  at  $20 
million  a year. 

Rep.  Don  Young  (R-Alaska),  considered  in  many  circles  to  be  an  advocate 
for  Indian  Country,  chairs  the  committee  in  charge  of  the  rewriting  the 
Transportation  Equity  Act  (TEA).  According  to  The  Hill,  a Washington,  D.C. 
publication  covering  Congress,  he  is  coming  under  fire  for  seeking  $375 
billion,  70  percent  higher  than  the  amount  authorized  by  the  1998  rewrite. 
To  help  pay  for  it,  he  proposed  an  increase  in  gasoline  taxes. 

The  paper  also  reported  that  Young,  whose  wife  is  Alaska  Native,  has 
taken  jabs  for  naming  the  bill  TEA-LU  after  his  wife,  Lula.  Lula  and  Don 
Young  have  supported  Alaska  Native  causes. 
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Lumbee  Tribe  hopes  for  resolution  of  federal  status 
WEDNESDAY,  MARCH  19,  2003 

In  1888,  45  Lumbee  ancestors  asked  the  United  States  government  for 
federal  recognition.  The  tribe  has  been  waiting  for  an  answer  ever  since. 

But  with  a key  opponent  out  of  the  way  and  a prominent  new  advocate  on 
their  side,  today's  50,000  Lumbees  hope  their  long-delayed  dream  will 
finally  become  reality.  Efforts  to  recognize  the  tribe  through 
Congressional  means  have  picked  up  steam  in  recent  months  and  could 
culminate  in  the  passage  of  a bill  this  year. 

"We  want  no  less  than  any  other  tribe  in  this  country,"  said  first-time 
chairman  Milton  Hunt  on  Native  America  Calling  yesterday. 

If  recognized,  the  Lumbee  Tribe  will  be  one  of  the  largest  the  nation. 
Millions  of  dollars  in  housing,  education,  health  and  other  federal 
benefits  would  flow  to  the  tribe's  traditional  territory  in  eastern  North 
Carolina . 

For  the  first  time  in  history,  all  members  of  the  state's  Congressional 
delegation  are  firmly  behind  the  tribe.  Sen.  Elizabeth  Dole  (R),  a former 


Cabinet  member,  and  Rep.  Mike  McIntyre  (D)  have  introduced  measures  in  the 
Senate  and  House,  respectively,  to  recognize  the  tribe. 

"She's  committed  to  making  this  happen,"  said  Mary  Brown  Brewer,  Dole's 
communications  director.  "You've  got  some  commitment  that  maybe  hasn't 
been  there  in  the  past." 

The  legislation  is  necessary  because  the  tribe  is  blocked  from  seeking 
recognition  through  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  A federal  law  passed 
during  the  height  of  the  termination  area  of  the  1950s  leaves  the  tribe  in 
limbo,  said  Arlinda  Locklear,  a prominent  Indian  law  scholar  and  tribal 
member. 

"That  termination  language  means  the  tribe  is  not  eligible  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  administrative  process,"  she  said  on  the  radio 
program. 

Past  administrations  and  ex-Sen.  Hesse  Helms  (R)  were  obstacles  to  full 
recognition  of  the  tribe.  Helms  retired  from  the  Senate.  The  Bush 
Department  of  Interior  doesn't  have  a comment  about  the  legislation  yet. 

There  are  lingering  doubts  about  the  tribe's  eligibility.  Critics  say 
the  Lumbee  lack  a language  and  discernible  Indian  culture. 

Tribal  members  acknowledge  the  first  complaint  but  note  that  most 
Eastern  tribes,  due  to  early  and  sustained  contact  with  European 

immigrants,  are  often  in  the  same  boat.  And  tribes  in  the  West  face  the 

same  problem  too. 

But  they  dismiss  talk  that  the  Lumbee  people  are  not  Indian.  Citing  a 

tight-knit  community,  Milton  said  there  is  no  doubt  of  the  tribe's 

legitimacy. 

"How  are  you  supposed  to  look  to  be  an  Indian?"  he  asked.  "It's  just  an 
excuse  people  are  using  not  to  support  us." 

Dole's  first  act  as  a member  of  the  Senate  was  to  introduce  the  Lumbee 
Acknowledgment  Act  of  2003.  She  has  been  lobbying  Sen.  Ben  Nighthorse 
Campbell  (R-Colo.)  to  hold  a hearing.  Campbell  chairs  the  Senate  Indian 
Affairs  Committee. 

On  the  House  side,  the  House  Resources  Committee  would  review  the  bill. 
So  far,  neither  panel  has  scheduled  hearings. 

Paul  Moorehead,  the  Republican  staff  director  on  the  Indian  Affairs 
Committee,  has  told  tribal  leaders  that  any  bill  that  stands  a chance  of 
becoming  law  in  the  next  two  years  has  to  clear  the  floor  by  the  summer. 
Otherwise,  it  will  be  lost  in  the  upcoming  2004  election  cycle,  he  said. 
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Lumbee  advocate  remembers  struggles 
March  30,  2003 

By  STAN  SWOFFORD,  Staff  Writer 
News  & Record 

GREENSBORO  --  It's  been  45  years,  but  Ruth  Revels  still  hears  the  whine 
of  the  bullets  and  remembers  her  fear  and  pride  as  she  listened  to  her 
husband  Lonnie  help  rout  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  from  Robeson  County. 

Lonnie  Revels  also  remembers  the  gunshots  and  screams,  but  mostly  he 
remembers  how  good  it  felt  to  be  one  of  about  1,000  Lumbee  Indians  who 
decided  that  night,  Han  18,  1958,  to  take  a stand  against  the  bigotry  that 
had  plagued  the  Lumbees  for  centuries. 

That  was  a turning  point  in  the  history  of  the  Lumbee  people,  Lonnie 
Revels  said.  "It  showed  we're  a proud  people  with  a proud  heritage  who 
would  fight  when  we  were  wronged."  It  was  also  a turning  point  in  Lonnie 
Revels'  life. 


Revels,  67,  has  been  fighting  for  the  state's  50,000  Lumbees  even  since. 
He's  pushed  for  economic  development  and  educational  opportunities  for 
Lumbees  as  a member  and  former  chairman  of  the  N.C.  Commission  on  Indian 
Affairs;  helped  ease  the  transition  from  farm  to  city  for  thousands  of 
Lumbees  while  serving  on  the  Guilford  Native  American  Association,  which 
he  helped  organize  with  his  wife  Ruth;  and,  through  his  contacts  in  the 
state  Republican  Party,  fought  to  increase  the  number  of  Native  Americans 
on  boards  and  commissions  throughout  the  state. 

Revels  helped  the  Lumbees  establish  tribal  government  and  a tribal 
constitution.  And  if  all  goes  well  this  year  he  just  might  realize  his 
major  dream  --  full  federal  recognition  of  the  tribe.  The  thousands  who 
know  him  hope  so,  not  only  for  the  Lumbee  tribe  but  for  Revels,  who  is 
fighting  another  formidable  foe  --  cancer. 

The  Lumbee  tribe  is  the  largest  east  of  the  Mississippi  River  that  is 
not  fully  recognized  by  the  federal  government.  This  prevents  the  Lumbees 
from  qualifying  for  badly  needed  benefits  such  as  tuition  aid,  economic 
incentives  and  health  care.  It  also  robs  them  of  their  self-esteem.  Revels 
said,  by  questioning  their  identity  and  heritage. 

Congress  threw  the  tribe  a crumb  in  1956  by  acknowledging  that  the 
Lumbees  are  American  Indians,  but  denied  them  the  privileges  enjoyed  by 
federally  recognized  tribes,  such  as  the  Cherokee. 

The  Lumbees  have  lived  with  an  uncertain  but  intriguing  identity  for 
hundreds  of  years.  Many  believe  their  ancestors  may  include  the  117 
English  inhabitants  of  the  Lost  Colony,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  settlement  at 
Roanoke  Island,  who  disappeared  about  1590  after  their  leader,  Capt.  Dohn 
White,  sailed  to  England  for  supplies.  In  the  1730s,  Scottish  settlers 
found  a large  group  of  English-speaking  Indians  living  in  Robeson  County. 
Some  had  blue  eyes;  some  gray.  Some  had  surnames  similar  to  those  listed 
on  the  roster  of  White's  colony. 

In  1885,  the  General  Assembly  chose  a name  for  the  Indians  of  Robeson, 
"Croatan,"  the  word  White  found  carved  on  a tree  when  he  returned  to  his 
deserted  settlement.  There  was  controversy  over  the  name,  however,  and 
some  called  them  Eastern  Cherokee  --  but  that  name  didn't  seem  to  fit, 
either.  Finally,  the  Indians  chose  Lumbee,  their  name  for  the  Lumber  River 
that  flows  through  their  land.  The  state  accepted  the  name  in  1953. 

Revels,  testifying  before  a congressional  committee  in  1994,  noted  that 
his  grandfather  in  1887  signed  a petition  calling  for  recognition  of  the 
Lumbees.  "I  hope  my  grandson  doesn't  have  to  wait  almost  a hundred  years," 
he  told  the  committee. 

Revels'  grandson  would  not  have  to  wait  much  longer  if  legislation 
favored  by  U.S.  Sen.  Elizabeth  Dole  and  U.S.  Rep.  Howard  Coble  of 
Greensboro  is  enacted.  In  past  years,  similar  bills  that  would  have 
recognized  the  Lumbees  were  stymied  in  the  Senate  by  former  U.S.  Sen. 

Hesse  Helms,  who  argued  that  recognition  would  be  too  costly. 

Helms  said  Lumbee  recognition  would  cost  as  much  as  $100  million  a year 
and  require  a huge  bureaucracy.  Leaders  of  the  Cherokee,  the  only 
federally  recognized  tribe  in  North  Carolina,  echo  Helms'  argument.  They 
fear  that  the  Lumbees  would  siphon  money  now  earmarked  for  the  Cherokee 
and  other  recognized  tribes. 

But  Lumbee  leaders,  including  Revels,  minimize  the  importance  of  federal 
aid,  even  though  Robeson  is  one  of  the  poorest  counties  in  the  state.  "The 
issue  is  not  money,  but  dignity,"  he  declared. 

Maintaining  dignity  has  been  difficult  for  Lumbees  in  Robeson  County, 
home  for  most  of  the  tribe.  That  was  especially  true  during  the  1940s  and 
1950s,  Revels'  boyhood  years. 

Revels  is  an  instinctively  friendly  and  good-natured  man  with  a smile  he 
flashes  often,  even  through  the  discomfort  of  his  illness.  But  the  pain  in 
his  brown  eyes  stemmed  from  memories,  not  sickness,  as  he  talked  about 
"growing  up  Lumbee"  in  Robeson  County. 

Lumbees  were  not  just  second-class  citizens,  he  said,  they  were  third- 
class.  "We  had  three-way  segregation  --  white,  black  and  Indian.  There 
were  three  entrances  to  the  movie  theater,  and  six  bathrooms.  There  were 
three  different  water  fountains  and  three  waiting  rooms  at  the  bus  station. 


Eating  in  a restaurant  with  whites  was  out  of  the  question.  "They  handed 


it  to  you  out  back  and  you  took  it  with  you.  We  had  fast  food  before 
anybody  else/'  Revels  joked. 

The  county  and  its  five  towns  had  15  school  systems,  even  though  Robeson 
was  one  of  the  poorest  counties  in  the  state.  "Three  school  buses  went  by 
the  house  every  day.  We  called  them  the  black  bus,  the  white  bus  and  the 
Indian  bus.  But  they  all  looked  yellow  to  me." 

Revels'  father  and  mother,  farmers  like  almost  all  Lumbees  in  Robeson 
County,  encouraged  him  and  his  five  sisters  to  go  to  college.  Somehow, 
they  scraped  enough  money  together  to  send  him  to  Mars  Hill  College,  which 
he  attended  for  two  years  before  transferring  to  Wake  Forest,  where  he 
earned  a degree  in  political  science  in  1958. 

That  was  also  the  year  he  fought  the  Klan. 

Revels  was  22  and  a member  of  the  Wake  Forest  wrestling  team  when  folks 
back  home  sent  word  that  the  Klan  was  coming  to  Robeson.  "It  seems  that 
they  objected  to  an  Indian  woman  marrying  a white  man,"  Revels  said.  "They 
said  it  was  going  to  mongrelize  the  white  race,  and  they  were  going  to 
teach  us  a lesson." 

Indian  leaders  spread  the  word  to  defend  their  community.  Revels,  along 
with  hundreds  of  other  Lumbees,  responded  --  many  of  them  armed  with 
shotguns,  rifles  and  pistols.  They  gathered  on  a hill  overlooking  a few 
dozen  armed  Klansmen  and  their  families  who  stood  around  a cross  and  a 
flatbed  truck  with  a generator.  The  generator  powered  lights  and  a record 
player  and  amplifier  that  blared  "Onward  Christian  Soldiers."  Radio  and 
television  news  crews  and  photographers  stood  at  the  ready. 

They  didn't  have  to  wait  long.  The  Indians  moved  in,  whooping  and  firing 
their  guns  in  the  air,  as  Klan  leader  lames  "Catfish"  Cole  started  to 
speak.  A Life  magazine  photo  shows  young  Revels  watching  as  armed  Lumbees 
wrest  the  microphone  from  Cole.  It  was  over  in  minutes,  although  Ruth 
Revels,  who  was  listening  to  the  melee  live  over  the  radio,  thought  it  was 
forever.  No  one  was  seriously  injured,  although  one  or  two  people  were 
nicked  by  ricocheting  shotgun  pellets. 

"We  cut  their  tires  and  took  their  guns,"  Revels  said,  still  grinning 
happily  at  the  45-year-old  memory.  Sheriff's  deputies  arrived  after  the 
shooting  stopped.  They  took  one  look  at  the  armed  Indians  and  arrested 
Cole,  for  inciting  a riot. 

"I  think  we  all  learned  something  about  power  and  respect  that  night," 
Revels  said.  "Sometimes  you  just  have  to  take  a stand." 

Revels  joined  the  Army  after  graduating  from  Wake  Forest  and  became  a 
member  of  the  82nd  Airborne's  elite  Special  Forces,  helping  train  units 
that  served  in  Vietnam.  After  his  discharge,  he  became  a salesman  for 
Ditto  Inc.,  a business  machine  company,  and  became  its  national  salesman 
of  the  year.  He  was  promoted  and  transferred  to  Guilford  County  as  the 
company's  branch  manager.  In  1965,  he  started  his  own  printing  firm,  now 
called  Arrowhead  Graphics,  which  his  son  Bill  manages.  His  daughter, 
Jennifer,  works  as  a consultant  in  American  Indian  cultural  arts. 

Revels  said  he  decided  to  act  on  the  lesson  he  learned  from  fighting  the 
Klan.  He  and  Ruth  Revels  began  fighting  for  the  thousands  of  Lumbees  in 
Guilford  County  through  the  organization  they  established,  the  Guilford 
County  Native  American  Association.  Revels  didn't  confine  his  efforts  to 
Lumbees,  though.  He  spent  many  hours  organizing  Little  League  baseball  and 
football  teams  for  hundreds  of  underprivileged  children  of  all  races,  and 
raising  money  for  uniforms  and  equipment. 

In  1983,  after  a series  of  razor-thin  political  losses.  Revels  won  a 
seat  on  the  Greensboro  City  Council,  where  he  served  for  two  terms.  Last 
October,  the  council  named  the  baseball  field  at  Fairbanks  Street  and 
Glenwood  Avenue  in  his  honor.  It's  the  field  where  he  often  worked  with 
young  players. 

The  council  also  voted  to  name  a section  of  Freeman  Mill  Road  from 
Spring  Garden  Street  to  Florida  Avenue  the  "Lonnie  Revels  Greenway." 

Revels  was  instrumental  in  securing  improvements  to  the  road,  which  is  now 
a key  gateway  to  the  city. 

Council  members  lauded  Revels  that  day  as  someone  who  believes 
"everybody  should  have  a seat  at  the  table."  Former  council  member  Earl 
Jones  called  him  a "warrior,  in  the  same  sense  as  Geronimo  and  Sitting 


Bull." 

Ray  Oxendine  just  calls  him  a friend.  They  were  best  buddies  growing  up. 
Oxendine  visits  Revels  often  and  stays  with  him  during  the  day  when  Ruth 
is  unable  to  be  there.  Oxendine  is  a former  high  school  principal,  and 
like  Revels,  a former  wrestler.  As  a Lumbee,  Oxendine  understands  Revels' 
desire  for  federal  recognition  for  Lumbees.  But  he  says  Revels  doesn't 
need  it.  He  established  his  identity  long  ago. 

"Everyone  who  knows  Lonnie  knows  his  whole  life  has  been  dedicated  to 
helping  other  people,"  Oxendine  said.  "That's  who  he  is.  That's  Lonnie 
Revels . " 

Contact  Stan  Swofford  at  373-7351  or  sswofford@news-record.com 
Copyright  c.  2003  News  & Record/Greensboro,  NC. 
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Tribes  hope  to  restore  tax  on  BNSF 
By  LORNA  THACKERAY 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 
March  20,  2003 

Montana's  Fort  Peck  Tribes  may  be  able  to  start  taxing  Burlington 
Northern  Santa  Fe  Railroad  again,  if  their  attorneys  can  demonstrate  that 
trains  that  cross  80  miles  of  the  reservation  threaten  their  health  or 
welfare. 

It's  a long  shot,  but  a ruling  this  week  by  the  U.S.  9th  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  gives  the  Assiniboine  and  Sioux  tribes  a chance  to  show  that 
they  should  have  regulatory  authority  over  the  railroad,  including  the 
power  to  tax. 

The  4 percent  tax,  which  the  railroad  stopped  paying  after  2000, 
resulted  in  a loss  of  $1.3  million  in  revenue  for  the  tribe,  said  Mervyn 
Shields,  director  of  the  Fort  Peck  tax  department.  The  entire  tribal 
budget  for  that  year  was  about  $9  million. 

2nd  chance 

"This  is  good  news  for  us,"  Shield  said.  "It  gives  us  another  chance." 
But  BNSF  spokesman  Gus  Melonas  was  skeptical. 

"The  9th  Circuit  has  ruled  in  favor  of  BNSF  on  three  of  the  four 
arguments  made  by  the  tribes  and  returned  the  remaining  issue  to  the  lower 
court  for  additional  information  to  be  developed,"  he  said.  "We  believe 
our  position  concerning  the  tribe's  taxing  jurisdiction  is  correct  and 
will  be  supported  by  the  court's  review  of  the  additional  information." 

In  this  week's  ruling,  the  three- judge  Circuit  Court  panel  affirmed  most 
of  a 2001  District  Court  decision  that  rejected  the  tribes'  argument  that 
it  had  authority  to  impose  the  tax. 

But  the  judges  determined  that  Senior  U.S.  District  Dudge  lack  Shanstrom 
had  issued  a summary  judgment  in  favor  of  the  railroad  prematurely.  The 
tribes  should  have  been  given  time  for  "discovery"  --to  gather 
information  from  the  railroad  and  other  sources  to  back  their  assertion 
that  the  railroad  presents  a health  and  safety  threat. 

No  wholesale 

The  judges  vacated  Shanstrom 's  summary  judgment  order  and  remanded  the 
case  to  Billings  for  further  proceedings.  The  ruling  said  that  its  intent 
isn't  to  require  "wholesale"  discovery  and  allows  Shanstrom  to  tailor  a 
limited  discovery  plan. 

Recent  Supreme  Court  rulings  have  severely  limited  tribal  authority  to 
tax  or  regulate  non-Indians  on  fee  lands  within  reservation  boundaries. 


Fee  lands  on  reservations  are  those  that  non-Indians  purchased  decades  ago 
from  individual  tribal  members. 

In  a string  of  decisions,  the  Supreme  Court  also  determined  that 
federally  granted  rights  of  way  should  be  treated  as  fee  lands.  BNSF 
rights  of  way  through  the  reservation  were  granted  by  Congress  in  1887. 

Similar  grants  were  made  to  BNSF  predecessors  on  the  Blackfeet  and  Crow 
reservations,  where  tribes  have  also  made  unsuccessful  attempts  at 
taxation.  The  9th  Circuit  had  previously  ruled  in  favor  of  the  Blackfeet 
tax,  but  reversed  itself  in  2000  to  conform  with  the  Supreme  Court 
decisions . 

Basically,  without  specific  authorization  from  Congress  through  statute 
or  treaty,  Indian  tribes  lack  civil  authority  over  the  conduct  of  non- 
tribal  members  on  fee  lands.  The  only  exceptions  to  that  rule  are  if  the 
tribe  and  nonmember  have  entered  into  a consensual  agreement  or  if  the 
non-member's  activity  affected  the  political  integrity,  the  economic 
security  or  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  tribe. 

In  his  summary- judgment  ruling,  Shanstrom  said  the  tribe  could  not 
establish  that  a consensual  agreement  existed  between  the  tribes  and  the 
railroad  or  that  the  railroad  presented  any  threat  to  the  tribes. 

The  9th  Circuit  agreed  for  the  most  part.  But  said  that  the  tribes 
should  have  been  permitted  more  time  to  determine  if  the  railroad's 
activities  presented  a threat. 

The  judges  noted  that,  in  2000,  more  than  1,695  freight  cars  crossed  the 
reservation  each  day. 

"The  tribes  are  aware  that  hazardous  materials  are  carried  on  BNSF ' s 
cars  because  BNSF  has  asked  the  tribes  to  work  with  the  company  on 
emergency  contingency  plans,"  their  ruling  said. 

"The  tribes  know  of  derailment  incidents  and,  in  their  own  words,  'have 
gathered  evidence  of  numerous  fires  and  accidents  with  attendant  property 
damage  and  sometimes  fatalities.'  " 

The  tribes  are  entitled  to  discovery  of  the  railroad's  own  files  to  make 
a complete  record,  the  judges  wrote.  Once  they've  gathered  the  information, 
the  tribes  can  then  go  before  Shanstrom  and  try  to  convince  him  that  the 
threat  is  serious  enough  to  warrant  tribal  authority  over  the  railroad. 
Lorna  Thackeray  can  be  reached  657-1314 
or  at  lthackeray@billingsgazette.com. 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Native  trust  report  makes  both  sides  leery  of  data 
BY  TED  MONOSON  / Lee  Newspapers 
March  27,  2003 

WASFIINGTON  --  Legislators  are  leery  about  providing  more  money  to  uncover 
how  much  the  Interior  Department  owes  Native  tribes  after  a report  that 
cost  $20  million  found  that  five  tribes  are  owed  $60.94. 

The  report,  which  the  Interior  Department  paid  accounting  firm  Ernst  & 
Young  to  produce,  aims  to  learn  how  much  the  department  owes  five  lead 
plaintiffs  in  a class-action  lawsuit  claiming  the  department  lost  billions 
in  Native  trust-fund  money. 

Ernst  & Young  accountants  reviewed  162,000  documents  and  2,900 
transactions  that  dated  to  1915. 

"Congress  and  taxpayers  are  going  to  rapidly  tire  of  throwing  money  at 
what  appears  to  be  an  endless  task,"  said  Sen.  Conrad  Burns,  R-Mont.  "What 
needs  to  happen  is  the  parties  need  to  get  together,  sit  down  and  settle 
this  thing  once  and  for  all.  I would  also  like  to  see  as  a part  of  the 


settlement  an  accounting  system  that  prevents  us  from  going  down  this  road 
again . " 

Elouise  Cobell,  a Blackfoot  from  Montana  who  is  the  lead  plaintiff  in 
the  case,  dismissed  the  report. 

She  and  other  plaintiffs  say  the  department  cannot  account  for  between 
$10  billion  and  $135  billion  it  collected  from  those  who  lease  Native 
lands  for  grazing,  farming,  mining,  logging,  and  oil  and  gas  drilling. 

Cobell  said  the  report  is  meaningless  because  accountants  based  it  on 
documents  that  the  Interior  Department  has  testified  are  flawed.  Interior 
officials  have  testified  that  75  percent  of  the  leases  on  Native  lands 
were  not  recorded  properly  in  department  records. 

"They  only  looked  at  the  records  that  the  Interior  Department  gave  them, 
"Cobell  said.  "If  there  is  anyone  who  believes  this  report,  then  I have 
some  beads  that  I want  to  trade  them  for  some  property." 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  spokesman  Dan  DuBray  said  the  report  is  not  a 
reflection  on  the  total  amount  owed  to  Natives. 

"We  are  not  saying  you  can  take  the  total  for  these  five  and  multiply  by 
the  number  of  Indians  who  are  owed  money,"  Dubray  said. 

Rep.  Denny  Rehberg,  R-Mont.,  questioned  whether  it  was  even  an  accurate 
accounting  for  the  five  plaintiffs. 

"Boiling  down  162,000  documents  spanning  almost  90  years  and  coming  up 
with  $60  and  some  change  is  surreal,"  Rehberg  said.  "I  am  skeptical  of  the 
report  and  the  amount." 

Cobell  was  glad  to  hear  Burns,  chairman  of  the  panel  that  has 
jurisdiction  over  Interior  Department  spending,  did  not  want  to  provide 
the  agency  with  more  money. 

The  administration  requested  $554  million  in  the  2004  budget  to  resolve 
problems  with  thousands  of  accounts  in  the  Native  trust  fund.  That  is  an 
increase  of  $183.3  million  more  than  the  $370.2  million  set  aside  in  2003 
to  fix  the  troubled  accounts.  The  increase  represents  the  lion's  share  of 
the  $400  million,  or  4 percent,  increase  the  Interior  Department  has 
requested  for  2004. 

Interior  Department  officials  say  the  funding  increase  would  represent  a 
"down  payment"  needed  to  implement  a five-year,  $335  million  plan  to 
provide  the  full  accounting  of  how  much  is  owed  to  Native  account-holders. 

Cobell  and  the  other  plaintiffs  say  the  government  plan  would 
shortchange  the  Native  trustees  and  have  proposed  another  plan. 

Copyright  c.  2003,  Lincoln  Journal  Star.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Construction  disrupts  burial  sites 
lames  Clarke 

Special  to  the  Times  Colonist 
Tuesday,  March  25,  2003 

QUALICUM  BEACH  - Workers  under  contract  to  the  Department  of  Fisheries 
and  Oceans  have  disturbed  at  least  five  aboriginal  burial  sites  at  a well- 
known  archaeological  site  at  Deep  Bay,  north  of  Bowser. 

No  archaeological-impact  assessment  was  done,  and  no  archaeological  permit 
was  secured  before  work  began  to  expand  a parking  lot  on  Highways  Ministry 
right-of-way  easement  land  leased  by  the  Harbour  Authority  of  Deep  Bay 
from  the  DFO. 

"It's  one  of  the  more  important  and  better  known  sites  on  Vancouver 
Island,"  said  Terry  Clark,  head  archaeologist  for  I.R.  Wilson  Consulting 
Ltd.,  who  is  overseeing  the  team  called  in  after  the  first  signs  of  the 


remains  were  unearthed  March  11  behind  Ship  Shore  Marine. 

The  Qualicum  band  has  filed  a request  to  Oceanside  RCMP  calling  for  an 
investigation  into  a breach  of  the  provincial  Heritage  Conservation  Act. 

Kim  Recalma-Clutesi,  the  band's  chief  councillor,  pointed  out  while  the 
DFO  has  been  quick  to  respond  to  her  concerns,  "I  am  extremely  upset  and 
saddened  with  what's  happening,  but  culturally,  I'm  not  allowed  to  fight 
over  ancestral  bones." 

Steven  Acheson,  an  archaeologist  with  the  provincial  Archaeological 
Planning  and  Assessment,  said  his  office  was  first  contacted  March  12.  An 
application  for  a permit  was  dated  March  13  and  issued  four  days  later.  It 
authorizes  the  recovery  of  the  remains.  Planning  for  the  project  began  18 
months  ago. 

lohn  Lauder,  the  project  engineer  in  charge  of  the  Deep  Bay  construction 
for  Fisheries  and  Oceans,  refused  comment  Monday. 

Susan  Steele,  regional  director  for  Small  Craft  Harbours  in  Vancouver,  a 
division  of  DFO  said  "Because  of  the  sensitivity  of  the  issue  we  stopped 
work  on  the  project  completely  and  have  not  restarted  work  to  date.  We're 
reviewing  the  situation  and  we're  in  discussions  with  the  Qualicum  First 
Nation  to  (see)  where  we  go  next." 

Asked  about  the  absence  of  an  archaeological  assessment  permit,  Steele 
said  "Well,  not  being  from  the  area,  we  were  unaware  that  it  was  of  such 
significant  interest,  and  that's  all  I can  say  on  that  at  this  point." 

The  remains  have  been  identified  as  chieftains  dating  back  at  least 
1,600  years.  Clark  said  that  all  the  remains  found  were  of  persons  of  high 
status . 

Copyright  c.  2003  Times  Colonist  (Victoria). 
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Dissident  Mohawk  chiefs  extend  blockade  of  road  near  Oka.,  Que. 

March  31,  2003 

KANESATAKE,  Que.  (CP)  --  Dissident  Mohawk  chiefs  upset  over  a policing 
deal  blocked  a major  road  on  Monday  near  this  settlement  northwest  of 
Montreal . 

The  protesters  had  been  blocking  only  one  lane  of  Highway  344  since  last 
Friday,  but  they  extended  the  blockade  later  Monday,  saying  federal 
governments  officials  refused  to  speak  with  them. 

All  traffic  was  turned  back  on  Monday,  other  than  school  buses, 
emergency  vehicles  and  local  traffic. 

Federal  officials  later  invited  six  band  council  members  to  a meeting 
with  federal  and  Quebec  bureaucrats,  provided  they  first  dismantle  the 
barricades . 

The  protesters  are  upset  that  Grand  Chief  lames  Gabriel  negotiated  a 
policing  deal  with  Ottawa  without  consulting  the  band  council.  The  deal 
ensures  the  current  Kanesatake  police  force  remains  in  place,  staffed  by 
Mohawk,  Cree  and  Mi ' kmaq  officers. 

But  the  dissident  chiefs  --  Steven  Bonspille,  Pearl  Bonspille  and  lohn 
Harding  --  are  demanding  all  police  officers  who  patrol  the  reserve  be 
Mohawks,  and  they  want  a say  in  the  policing  budget.  They  also  want  to 
renegotiate  a number  of  other  deals,  including  education  and  social- 
service  agreements. 

The  blockade  was  the  latest  manifestation  of  a power  struggle  within  the 
six-member  band  council. 

The  seventh  seat,  which  could  break  the  deadlock,  has  been  vacant  since 
the  death  of  chief  Crawford  Gabriel  last  year. 

lames  Gabriel  said  he  has  tried  to  call  a by  election  to  fill  the  seat 


but  has  been  blocked  by  opposition  chiefs  afraid  of  losing  power. 

Indian  Affairs  Minister  Robert  Nault  called  on  both  sides  to  organize  a 
by  election. 

"There  needs  to  be  an  agreement  that  people  have  to  work  together/' 

Nault  said.  "Setting  up  blockades  is  not  going  to  change  the  dynamics  of 
the  council  and/or  the  issues  within  the  community." 

Gabriel  warned  that  Kanesatake  police  officers  were  ready  to  break  up 
the  blockade,  which  he  called  an  illegal  act. 

The  blockade  is  the  latest  incident  in  the  continuing  governance 
problems  in  the  Mohawk  community  that  was  at  the  heart  of  the  1990  Oka 
standoff. 

In  Duly  1990,  a dispute  over  a golf  course  on  the  reserve  triggered  a 
78-day  standoff  with  armed  Mohawk  militants. 

One  Quebec  provincial  police  officer  was  killed  during  the  dispute, 
which  saw  armed  Mohawks  square  off  against  police  and  Canadian  soldiers. 
(CP-Montreal  Gazette) 

Copyright  c.  2003,  CANOE,  a division  of  Netgraphe  Inc. 
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ACLU  Suit  Forces  Changes  In  Wagner  School  Voting 
By  BERNARD  McGHEE 
Associated  Press  Writer 
March  26,  2003 

SIOUX  FALLS  - An  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  lawsuit  that  claimed 
elections  for  the  Wagner  School  Board  alienated  American  Indian  voters  has 
been  settled. 

The  suit,  filed  just  over  a year  ago,  said  the  practice  of  electing 
board  members  from  the  district  as  a whole  instead  of  from  areas  within 
the  district  diluted  the  Indian  vote. 

Wagner  is  100  miles  southwest  of  Sioux  Falls  near  the  Missouri  River. 

According  to  the  ACLU,  which  filed  the  federal  suit  on  behalf  of  three 
Indian  members  of  the  community,  the  voting  system  prevented  Indians  from 
holding  even  a single  seat  on  the  seven-member  board  even  though  they  are 
42  percent  of  the  district's  population  of  3,900. 

Indians  have  been  elected  to  the  Wagner  school  board  in  the  past. 

Under  the  settlement,  the  district  will  switch  to  a cumulative  voting 
system,  said  Bryan  Sells,  a staff  attorney  for  the  ACLU's  Voting  Rights 
Project.  It  means  patrons  can  cast  as  many  votes  as  there  are  seats  up  for 
election.  Sells  said.  And  voters  can  use  their  votes  however  they  want  to. 

For  example,  if  there  were  three  seats  up  for  election,  a person  could 
mark  the  ballot  for  three  different  candidates  or  give  all  three  of  their 
votes  to  one  candidate. 

"We're  extremely  pleased,"  Sells  said  Tuesday  in  an  interview.  "We  think 
that  the  school  board  did  the  right  thing  by  settling  this.  We  think  it's 
a settlement  that's  good  for  the  whole  community,  so  we're  very  very 
happy. " 

In  addition  to  the  new  voting  system,  the  settlement  moves  the  polling 
place  from  the  school  to  the  local  National  Guard  Armory,  Sells  said. 

"My  clients  expressed  some  concern  that  the  existing  polling  place  was 
somewhat  hostile,"  Sells  said. 

The  new  polling  place  also  will  be  more  accessible  to  Indians,  Sells 
said.  The  lawsuit  had  claimed  that  having  only  one  polling  place,  in 
Wagner,  keeps  some  Indians  from  voting.  Many  Indians  in  the  community  live 
12  miles  away  in  Marty.  Sells  said  they  had  pushed  for  having  more  than 
one  polling  place. 


"But  we  compromised  and  changed  the  location  to  a more  accessible  spot/' 
he  said. 

Kenneth  Cotton,  an  attorney  for  the  school  district,  said  having  more 
than  one  polling  place  would  have  been  too  expensive. 

Cotton  said  the  previous  voting  system  was  within  the  law  but  that 
school  officials  were  sensitive  to  concerns  raised  by  Indians.  Neither 
side  in  the  dispute  got  exactly  what  they  wanted  but  the  settlement  was  a 
good  compromise,  he  said. 

"I  myself  think  it'll  be  good  for  the  community  and  I think  the  board 
obviously  felt  comfortable  with  it,"  Cotton  said. 

Superintendent  Vernal  Andersen  said  Tuesday  that  he  had  not  yet  seen  a 
final  version  of  the  settlement  but  was  glad  the  case  has  been  resolved. 

The  settlement  calls  for  election  notices  to  be  posted  in  places  other 
than  the  local  newspaper,  which  many  in  the  Indian  community  do  not  read. 
Sells  said.  Election  notices  also  will  be  put  in  places  such  as  post 
offices,  grocery  stores  and  the  tribal  newspaper.  Sells  said. 

Already,  mailings  have  been  sent  out  to  a number  of  places,  including  a 
tribal  newspaper,  giving  information  about  the  changes.  Cotton  said. 

Cotton  said  he  hopes  increased  awareness  of  school  board  elections  will 
"spur  a little  more  interest  in  school  matters." 

Dulie  Weddell,  a plaintiff  in  the  suit,  did  not  immediately  return  a 
phone  call  seeking  comment. 

The  settlement,  which  was  filed  and  approved  last  week,  will  be  in 
effect  during  a school  board  election  in  Dune,  which  Sells  said  the  ACLU 
plans  to  monitor. 

School  officials  had  no  objections  to  the  monitoring.  Cotton  said. 

"I  think  both  sides  will  be  watching  to  make  sure  it  goes  smoothly," 
Cotton  said. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Yankton  Daily  Press  & Dakotan. 
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Voting  rights  violations  alleged  by  Lakotas  in  suit 
By  Ruth  Steinberger 
Contributing  Writer 
March  25,  2003 

(Pierre,  SD)  Charging  that  voting  districts  in  Buffalo  County,  South 
Dakota  are  designed  to  prevent  Indians  from  holding  office  in  the  county, 
the  Voting  Rights  Project  of  the  ACLU  filed  a lawsuit  in  federal  district 
court  on  March  18,  2003  on  behalf  of  three  members  of  the  Crow  Creek  Tribe. 
The  Crow  Creek  Tribe  is  encompassed  by  Buffalo  County. 

According  to  figures  from  Census  2000,  Buffalo  County  is  the  poorest 
county  in  the  US. 

The  lawsuit  contends  that  the  district  lines  were  drawn  in  a way  that 
placed  almost  all  Indians  into  one  overly  large  district,  preventing 
Indians  from  effectively  voting  for  candidates  in  two  out  of  three 
districts  in  the  county,  thereby  maintaining  non-Indian  control  of  the 
predominantly  Indian  county. 

In  the  Crow  Creek  case,  the  Indian  population,  which  exceeds  80%  of  the 
county  population,  is  able  to  influence  elections  in  only  one  out  of  three 
districts  in  the  county,  while  the  white  population  of  fewer  than  20% 
controls  the  majority  of  the  three  jurisdictions. 

Plaintiffs  include  Crystal  Kirkie,  Secretary  of  the  Crow  Creek  Sioux 
Tribe  and  a member  of  the  Crow  Creek  Tribal  Council,  Darla  Fallis, 

Treasurer  of  the  Crow  Creek  Sioux  Tribe  and  a member  of  the  Crow  Creek 
Tribal  Council  and  Christine  Obago,  Finance  Officer  of  the  Crow  Creek 


Sioux  Tribe. 

Defendants  include  Donita  Loudner,  Lloyd  Lutter  and  Ronald  Petersen, 
members  of  the  Buffalo  County  Commission  and  Elaine  Wulff,  Buffalo  County 
Auditor. 

Bryan  Sells,  a staff  attorney  with  the  Voting  Rights  Project  of  the  ACLU 
and  lead  counsel  in  the  case  said,  "Native  Americans  are  the  overwhelming 
majority  in  Buffalo  County,  but  the  existing  district  lines  ensure  that 
the  county's  white  minority  controls  the  County  Commission."  Sells 
continued,  "This  is  the  most  glaring  example  of  political  apartheid  that  I 
have  seen  anywhere  in  the  United  States." 

The  lawsuit  says,  'the  plaintiffs  allege  that  the  current  districts  are 
malapportioned  in  violation  of  the  one-person-one-vote  standard  of  the 
Fourteenth  amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitution.  The  Plaintiffs 
further  allege  that  the  districts  were  adopted  and  are  being  maintained 
for  the  purpose  of  ensuring  that  the  county's  non-Indian  minority  retains 
political  control  over  the  county's  Indian  majority  in  violation  of  the 
Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Amendments  to  the  United  States  constitution.' 

The  ACLU  lawsuit  seeks  a court  order  that  dissolves  the  existing 
district  lines,  creates  new,  nondiscriminatory  districts,  and  calls  for  a 
special  election. 

Redistricting  refers  to  the  process  of  redrawing  the  lines  that 
determine  the  area  from  which  officials  for  a particular  jurisdiction  are 
elected.  Often  referred  to  as  "gerrymandering",  various  mechanisms  have 
been  used  historically  to  "dilute"  the  strength  of  the  minority-voting 
bloc . 

When  a population  is  divided  up  for  redistricting  purposes,  the 
districts  within  a single  jurisdiction  are  supposed  to  be  as  nearly 
identical  as  possible  in  terms  of  overall  numbers.  According  to  the  US 
Supreme  Court,  a 10%  deviation  between  one  district  and  another  within  a 
single  jurisdiction  is  acceptable.  According  to  the  suit,  the  total 
deviation  of  the  existing  districts  in  Buffalo  County  is  greater  than  218 
percent,  over  20  times  what  is  allowed. 

Mechanisms  referred  to  as  "packing,  stacking  and  cracking"  are  ways  that 
voting  populations  have  historically  been  arranged  to  prevent  minority 
populations  from  voting  effectively. 

"Cracking"  refers  to  circumstances  in  which  a large  minority  population 
is  divided  into  several  non-minority  districts  so  that  the  minority 
population  has  limited  or  no  ability  to  affect  the  outcome  of  an  election 
despite  having  large  numbers  within  a jurisdiction. 

"Stacking"  refers  to  a situation  in  which  a concentration  of  minority 
voters  may  be  combined  into  one  of  a couple  different  districts,  and  is 
deliberately  placed  into  a district  with  a high  concentration  of  white 
voters  so  that  the  minority  population  becomes  diluted  to  the  point  of 
loosing  the  ability  to  vote  effectively.  This  term  refers  to  the  stacking 
of  a white  voting  bloc  onto  a minority  voting  population. 

"Packing"  refers  to  the  situation  in  which  a district  is  created  in 
which  the  minority  population  is  very  high  and  will  control  that  single 
district,  but  where  that  population  is  prevented  from  having  any  influence 
beyond  that  district. 

Buffalo  County  is  governed  by  a three-member  County  Commission  elected 
from  within  three  single-member  districts. 

The  total  population  of  the  first  district  includes  101  persons,  of  whom 
none  are  Native  American. 

The  total  population  of  the  second  district  is  353  persons,  of  whom  199, 
or  56.37%,  are  Native  American  or  Native  American  plus  one  other  race. 

The  total  population  of  the  third  district  is  1578  persons,  of  whom  1493, 
or  94.61%,  are  Native  American  or  Native  American  plus  one  other  race. 

The  ideal  size  for  a county  Commission  district  in  Buffalo  County  is  677 
persons . 

According  to  an  ACLU  press  release,  'the  existing  districts  put  78 
percent  of  the  county's  2,032  residents-virtually  all  of  them  Native 
American-into  a single  district.  The  other  two  districts  contain  5 
percent  and  17  percent  of  the  population,  respectively.  One  of  these  is 
an  all-white  district  and  the  other  contains  so  few  Native  Americans  that 
white  voters  effectively  control  the  outcome  of  election 
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This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 
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www.pechanga.net;  Native  American  Advocate,  Native  American  Chat, 
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Much  more  happens  in  Indian 
Country  than  is  reported  in 
this  weekly  newsletter.  For 
For  daily  updates  & events 
go  http://www.owlstar.com/ 
dailyheadlines . htm 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
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This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 
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| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

[ one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  j 

I let  intermarriage  proceed  as  j 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

i eventually  Indians  will  be  j 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  ! 

i its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"| 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __+ 

This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is 

gone  forever 

* Of  the  300  original  Native 
languages  in  North  America, 
only  175  exist  today. 

* 125  of  these  are  no  longer 
learned  by  children. 

* 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; 
when  they  die,  their  language 
will  disappear. 

* Without  action,  only  20 
languages  will  survive  the  next 
50  years. 

Source:  Indigenous  Language 
Institute 

http://www.indigenous-language.org 


We  must  protect  the  forests  for  our  children,  grandchildren  and  children 
yet  to  be  born.  We  must  protect  the  forests  for  those  who  can't  speak  for 
themselves  such  as  the  birds,  animals,  fish  and  trees." 

_ Qwatsinas  (Hereditary  Chief  Edward  Moody),  Nuxalk  Nation 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

! ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  j 

I and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

I borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  \ 

\ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ 

| Dourney 

i The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 

In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

I had  hope  what  I heard  was  not  true,  but  I suspect  it  is.  It  is 
possible  Lori  Piestewa ' s family  discovered  she  had  been  confirmed  KIA  the 
same  way  I did  - through  a news  report.  It  has  also  been  reported  the 
family  was  was  informed  over  the  phone  by  the  military.  Either  way,  I am 
convinced  our  government  has  no  shame. 


My  half-side,  Janet,  and  I were  at  a powwow  in  northwest  Alabama  when  we 
heard  the  news.  The  drum  I sing  on  had  just  dedicated  the  veterans'  song 
to  Lori.  The  committee  then  reported  the  horrible  news  of  her  crossing. 

Without  discussion  warriors  assembled  in  the  circle.  An  eagle  whistle 
called  to  the  four  directions  and  Amazing  Grace  was  rendered  in  Cherokee 
in  a beautiful  tear-filled  acapella.  Veterans  from  Korea,  World  War  II, 
Viet  Nam,  Grenada,  Panama  and  Desert  Storm  embraced  as  they  sent  Lori  on 
her  final  journey  and  remembered  other  comrades  other  times. 

I can  only  hope  Lori's  family  learns  that  1600  miles  from  Tuba  City, 
their  daughter  DID  receive  the  respect  she  deserved  from  Cherokee,  Apache, 
Creek,  Iroquois,  Lakota  and  many  others  in  the  mountains  of  northwest 
Alabama,  even  if  the  government  she  gave  her  life  for  did  not. 

Lori  is  believed  to  be  the  first  Native  American  woman  to  die  in  battle 
on  behalf  of  the  US.  Ever.  The  government  is  planning  to  feature  her  in 
an  exhibit  opening  May  24  at  the  Women  in  Military  Service  for  America 
Memorial,  located  at  Arlington  National  Cemetery.  There  will  be 
additional  observances  at  Memorial  Day  ceremonies  there.  Her  tribe  and 
other  groups  around  the  country  are  planning,  or  have  held  memorials  for 
her . 

See  links  listed  at  http://www.owlstar.com/  dailyheadlines.htm  (in  the 
yellow  box)  for  details  about  memorial  services  and  locations  to  send 
cards,  letters,  or  gifts  to  her  family. 

Note:  The  ceremonies  are  a nice  gesture.  I wonder  if  the  government 
will  go  beyond  speeches  and  rose  petals  to  express  gratitude  for  Lori's 
sacrifice,  and  for  the  void  it  will  leave  for  her  family  and  friends,  and 
especially  for  her  two  children.  As  a point  of  comparison--the  governor 
of  West  Virginia  guaranteed  full  scholarships  to  Jessica  Lynch,  another 
member  of  Lori's  unit  who  was  rescued  alive  but  injured.  Beyond  the  very 
minimal  compensation  granted  families  of  GIs  killed  in  action  --  what 
will  be  done  for  Lori's  family  and  children? 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy . org 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A. 
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April  3,  2003 

Dulia  Mary  Diaz 

Dulia  Mary  Diaz,  (Wambdi  Flo  Waste  Wi),  infant  daughter  of  lames  and 
Danette  (Tomahawk)  Diaz  of  Devils  Lake,  entered  and  left  our  world  on 
March  29,  2003  at  Mercy  Hospital,  Devils  Lake. 

Mass  of  Christian  burial  will  be  held  on  Thursday  at  10  a.m.  at  Seven 
Dolors  Catholic  Church,  Fort  Totten,  ND.  Fr.  Charles  Leute  will  celebrate 
the  Mass  and  burial  will  be  in  St.  Derome's  Catholic  Cemetery,  rural  Crow 
Hill. 

Visitation  will  be  on  Wednesday  at  Seven  Dolors  Catholic  Church 
beginning  at  5 p.m.  with  a Rosary  Service  at  8 p.m. 

Honorary  Pallbearers  will  be  all  of  Dulia  Mary's  Cousins 

Serving  as  Active  Pallbearers  will  be  Hope  Tomahawk,  Faith  Tomahawk, 
Sharon  Feather  and  Delphine  Thompson. 

Dulia  Mary  is  survived  by  her  parents;  sister,  Delisha;  brothers,  Andres 
Damison,  Dohn  and  William  Diaz  all  at  home  in  Devils  Lake;  God-brother, 
Treigh  WhiteBuffalo;  uncles,  William  Tomahawk,  Dr.,  D.R.  Diaz,  Chico 
(Berta)  Diaz  of  Morton,  MN,  Nathan  Dogskin,  Dr.,  Greenville,  IL,  Gideon 
Bison,  Crow  Hill,  ND;  paternal  grandfather,  Porfirio  Diaz,  Corrizzo 
Springs,  TX;  and  aunts,  Sharon  Feather,  Hope  and  Faith  Tomahawk,  Devils 
Lake,  Oralia  "Lolly"  Diaz,  Minot,  ND,  and  Irene  Diaz,  Bismarck,  ND. 

Dulia  Mary  was  preceded  to  the  spirit  world  by  her  paternal  grandmother, 
Mary  Louise  (Brown)  Diaz;  great-grandparents.  Dames  and  Agnes  Brown;  aunt, 
Doann  (Marks)  Dogskin;  maternal  grandparents,  William  Tomahawk,  Sr  and 
Dulia  Peltier;  great  grandparents,  Dohn  and  Gladys  Peltier,  Sr.  and  Frank 
and  Dosephine  Tomahawk,  Sr. 

Dulia  Mary  will  be  greatly  missed  by  all  her  many,  many  relations.  Our 
Little  Angel. 

Gilbertson  Funeral  Home,  Devils  Lake,  is  in  charge  of  the  arrangements . 
Copyright  c.  2003  Devils  Lake  Daily  Dournal. 

April  2,  2003 

Merle  Nadine  Rave  Bayless 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Merle  Nadine  Rave  Bayless,  60,  died  Saturday,  March  22, 
2003,  of  natural  causes  at  the  Meadowbrook  Manor  in  Rapid  City,  S.D. 
Funeral  services  for  Merle  Bayless  were  held  Friday,  March  28,  2003  at  2 p 
m.  at  the  HV  Dohnston  Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte,  S.D.,  through  Luce 
Funeral  Home.  Burial  followed  at  the  Green  Grass  Cemetery,  where  she  is 
laid  to  rest  with  her  family. 

She  was  born  August  17,  1942  to  Curtis  and  Helene  (Dupris)  Rave,  on  the 
Poor  Buffalo  Ranch  in  Ziebach  County. 

She  is  survived  by  her  two  children,  Royce  Bayless  of  Rapid  City,  Eileen 
Siem  of  Missoula,  MT;  her  3 brothers,  Austin  Rave,  Curtis  Rave,  Carlin 
Rave;  and  sister  Mary  Lee  Dohns.  Merle  was  a complicated,  accomplished  and 
dearly  loved  woman.  She  was  a true  Lakota  woman  when  it  came  to 
acknowledging  and  respecting  all  of  her  relatives. 

She  was  many  things  to  many  people  - a loving  granddaughter,  daughter, 
niece,  sister-cousin,  mother,  auntie,  mother-in-law,  friend,  and 
grandmother.  Merle's  childhood  summers  were  spent  at  the  Poor  Buffalo 
Ranch  with  her  brothers  and  sister  and  many  cousins.  As  one  of  the  oldest 
grandchildren  she  literally  ran  the  herd  - cattle,  horses  and  kids. 

Because  she  displayed  responsibility  and  maturity  in  the  care  of  the 
younger  ones  - her  Great-Unci  Lucy  Poor  Buffalo  saw  her  as  a brave  hearted 


woman.  She  was  so  loving  and  willing  to  defend  them  from  any  harm.  This 
caring  and  protective  concern  for  her  family  was  displayed  throughout  her 
life.  No  children  were  more  cherished  than  Eileen  and  Royce;  her  gift  to 
them  was  a childhood  full  of  wonderful  experiences  and  memories  filled 
with  laughter  and  love.  She  shared  her  love  for  animals  with  them  and 
together  they  opened  their  home  to  many  a stray  dog,  cat  or  rooster.  She 
was  their  #1  fan  in  any  activity  they  were  involved  in.  They  spent  a lot 
of  time  at  the  horse  races  - Eileen  and  Royce  traveled  the  country  going 
from  track  to  track.  Eileen  was  her  little  princess  and  Royce  her  champion, 
she  would  have  given  them  the  stars  and  the  moon  if  they  asked  for  it. 

Merle's  love  for  learning  never  ceased.  She  loved  to  read  and  enjoyed 
debating  a political  topic,  especially  tribal  politics.  She  followed  her 
goal  of  being  a college  graduate.  She  went  back  to  Northern  State  College 
in  pursuit  of  her  bachelor's  degree.  She  drove  many  miles  in  the  predawn 
light  to  Aberdeen  to  attend  classes  only  to  turn  around  and  drive  home 
that  night.  Her  hard  work  paid  off;  in  1973  she  received  her  Bachelor  of 
Science  in  Sociology.  She  encouraged  others  to  get  a college  degree.  Merle 
entered  the  spirit  world  surrounded  by  the  love  and  prayers  of  her  family. 
She  would  want  us  to  remember  her  by  carrying  on  her  deep-rooted  family 
values,  being  kind  to  all  animals,  not  to  look  down  on  the  less  fortunate 
but  to  treat  them  with  dignity,  and  to  kick  ass  when  you  have  to! 

April  8,  2003 

Raymond  Grey  Fox  3r. 

PORCUPINE  - Raymond  Grey  Fox  3r.,  26,  Porcupine,  died  Thursday,  April  3, 
2003,  in  Porcupine.  Survivors  include  his  mother,  Victoria  Grey  Fox, 
Porcupine;  one  son,  Charles  Grey  Fox,  Porcupine;  and  four  sisters,  Daneen 
Afraid  of  Hawk,  Allen,  Joanne  Afraid  of  Hawk,  Fort  Totten,  N.D.,  lean 
Afraid  of  Hawk,  Devils  Lake,  N.D.,  and  Tina  Afraid  of  Hawk,  Oneida,  Wis. 

Two-night  wake  services  begin  at  2 p.m.  Wednesday,  April  9,  at  Christ 
the  King  Catholic  Church  Hall  in  Porcupine.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
Friday,  April  11,  at  the  church  with  the  Rev.  Bill  Pauly,  S.3., 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  St.  Paul's  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Porcupine. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Lucille  L.  Shangreaux-Henderson 

KYLE  - Lucille  L.  Shangreaux-Henderson,  65,  Kyle,  died  Thursday,  April  3, 
2003,  in  Concord,  Calif.  Survivors  include  one  son,  Darwin  Henderson, 
Concord,  Calif.;  two  daughters,  Marcy  Henderson  and  Jackie  Jeffrey,  both 
of  Concord;  four  brothers,  Pete  Shangreaux  and  Bat  Shangreaux,  both  of 
Kyle,  Donovan  Shangreaux  and  Mike  Shangreaux,  both  of  Scenic;  two  sisters, 
Wildine  Rice  and  Marti  Sideris,  both  of  Walnut  Creek,  Calif.;  and  three 
grandchildren . 

Burial  of  cremains  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Saturday,  April  12,  at  the 
Shangreaux  Family  Plot  in  Kyle  with  the  Rev.  Cordelia  Red  Owl  officiating. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Louis  J.  White  Whirlwind  Jr. 

OGLALA  - Louis  J.  White  Whirlwind  Jr.,  51,  Oglala,  died  Thursday,  April 
3,  2003,  in  Oglala.  Survivors  include  his  mother,  Theresa  Sounding  Side- 
Blacksmith,  Oglala;  two  daughters,  Belinda  Two  Lance  and  Belnita  Two  Lance, 
both  of  Oglala;  one  stepbrother,  Herman  White  Whirlwind,  Manderson;  two 
sisters,  Lois  White  Whirlwind  and  Loretta  White  Whirlwind,  both  of  Oglala; 
and  five  grandchildren . Two-night  wake  services  will  begin  at  1 p.m. 
today  at  Br.  Rene  Catholic  Hall  in  Oglala.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
Thursday,  April  10,  at  the  hall  with  the  Rev.  Ben  Tyon  officiating.  Burial 
will  be  at  White  Whirlwind  Family  Cemetery  in  Oglala. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Rapid  City  Journal. 

March  31,  2003 


Gail  Leo  Bird 


TAHLEQUAH  --  Funeral  services  for  Gail  Leo  Bird,  80,  of  Wyandotte  will 
be  held  at  1 p.m.,  Saturday,  March  29,  2003,  at  Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home 
with  Rev.  Pat  Freeman  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  Moody 
Cemetery  with  military  honors. 

Gail  Leo  Bird  was  born  March  6,  1923,  at  Moody  the  son  of  Christie  and 
Lizanna  (Wofford)  Bird  and  he  passed  from  this  life  on  Wednesday,  March  26 
2003,  in  Oklahoma  City.  Gail  grew  up  in  Cherokee  County  and  attended 
Chilocco  Indian  School.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  during  World  War 
II.  He  was  married  to  Delma  Webster  Duly  3,  1951.  Gail  worked  for  District 
1 until  1960.  He  then  worked  for  the  Seneca  Indian  School  and  for  the 
Seneca-Cayugua  Indian  Tribe,  retiring  in  1998.  Bird  was  preceded  in  death 
by  his  wife;  one  brother,  Thomas  Leon  Gourd;  and  grandson,  David  Bird. 

He  is  survived  by  a daughter,  Linda  Adams  and  husband  Richard  of  Moore; 
two  sons.  Dames  Bird  and  David  Bird  and  wife  Mary,  all  of  Wyandotte;  three 
sisters,  Bobbie  Barber  and  Betty  Freeman  of  Tulsa  and  Very  Freeman  of 
Tahlequah;  three  brothers,  Dack  Bird  of  Whitehall,  Ark.,  George  Gourd  of 
Tulsa  and  Eli  Gourd  Dr.  of  Grapevine,  Texas;  seven  grandchildren  and  14 
great-grandchildren . 

Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home,  117  W.  Delaware,  456-2551. 

April  4,  2003 
Floyd  W.  Walters 

TAHLEQUAH  --  Funeral  services  of  Floyd  W.  Walters,  91,  of  Tahlequah, 
will  be  Saturday,  April  5,  2003,  in  the  Green  Country  Funeral  Home  Chapel, 
with  Rev.  Bill  Drywater  officiating.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Moodys 
Cemetery  within  the  care  of  Green  Country  Funeral  Home. 

Pallbearers  are  Patrick  Day,  Dustin  Reese,  Samantha  Reese,  Bonnie 
Walters,  Dordan  Purcell  and  Ashley  Hooper.  Interment  will  follow  in  the 
Moodys  Cemetery  within  the  care  of  Green  Country  Funeral  Home. 

Floyd  Walters  was  born  Nov.  22,  1911,  in  Cleveland,  the  son  of  George 
Floyd  and  Rose  Anna  McNeal  Walters.  He  died  on  April  2,  2003,  in  Tahlequah 

He  had  attended  schools  in  Pawnee  and  Tulsa  Counties.  On  Feb.  27,  1952,  he 

married  Leola  Kingfisher  Hawkins  and  to  this  union  nine  children  were  born 
A World  War  II  veteran,  Walter  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Corps  for  12 
years  and  was  a past  commander  of  the  American  Legion  Blackfox  Hartness 
Post  No.  135.  He  enjoyed  baseball  and  fishing.  He  liked  reading  and 
spending  time  with  his  family,  especially  the  love  of  his  life,  his  wife 
Leola,  who  preceded  him  in  death  in  August,  2000.  Floyd  had  been  the  owner 

of  the  local  Bekins  moving  company  for  over  30  years. 

Floyd  was  also  preceded  in  death  by  an  infant  daughter,  Robin;  a brother 
Lester  Walters;  and  a sister,  Irene  Wolfe. 

He  is  survived  by  eight  children.  Rose  Anna  Day  and  husband  Keith  of 
Moore,  Dames  and  Damie  Walters  of  Tahlequah,  Dennis  Walters  of  Seabrook,  N 
H.,  Stan  Walters  and  wife  Cindy  of  Middleton,  Pa.,  Danice  Walters-Purcell 
of  Tahlequah,  Sharon  Walters  of  Hulbert,  George  Walters  and  wife  Cheryl  of 
Tahlequah,  and  Wade  Walters  of  Okemah;  20  grandchildren;  five  great- 
grandchildren; a brother,  Charles  Walters  of  Washington;  sisters  Pat 
Walters  Miller  of  Hominy,  and  Barbara  Walters  Slatton  of  Dallas,  Texas; 
and  a host  of  other  relatives,  friends  and  loved  ones. 

The  family  of  Floyd  Walters  wishes  to  extend  special  thanks  to  the 
Hospice  of  the  Cherokees,  Grace  Living  Center  - University  Northwest,  and 
Dr.  Owen  Gilmore. 

Green  Country  Funeral  Home,  203  S.  Commercial  Road,  458-5055. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Tahlequah  Daily  Press. 

April  1,  2003 
Timothy  Vetter  Sr. 

Timothy  Vetter  Sr.,  died  Sunday  morning,  March  30,  2003,  at  his  home  in 
Topeka,  Kan.  He  was  58. 

An  evening  prayer  service  will  be  held  at  7:30  p.m.  Tuesday  at  the  Otoe- 
Missouria  Tribal  Cultural  Center.  The  traditional  funeral  feast  will  be 
held  at  noon  Wednesday,  April  2,  at  the  Otoe-Missouria  Cultural  Center 


followed  by  the  graveside  service  at  2 p.m.  at  the  Otoe-Missouria  Tribal 
Cemetery  under  direction  of  Grace  Memorial  Chapel. 

Timothy  Clayton  Vetter  Sr.  was  born  Nov.  1,  1944,  in  Pawnee,  the  son  of 
Ernest  Sr.  and  Verniece  Mae  Grant.  He  grew  up  in  Red  Rock,  attending  Red 
Rock  schools  and  moved  to  Lawrence,  Kan.,  where  he  attended  Haskell  Indian 
School.  After  graduation,  he  attended  vo-tech  schools  in  Lawrence  where  he 
studied  welding. 

On  January  13,  1965,  he  married  Sheryal  Rice  in  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and 
they  lived  in  California  for  18  years.  In  1983,  he  moved  to  Garden  City, 
Kan.,  before  settling  in  Topeka,  Kan.  He  was  a welder  by  trade  and  enjoyed 
playing  softball,  basketball  and  golf.  He  was  a member  of  the  Native 
American  Church  and  the  Otoe-Missouria  tribe. 

Survivors  include  four  sons,  Timothy  C.  Vetter  Dr.  of  Pawnee,  Trevor 
Vetter  of  Orlando,  Fla.,  Todd  Vetter  of  Stillwater  and  Thunder  Vetter  of 
Topeka,  Kan.;  one  brother,  Samuel  Joseph  Vetter  of  Ponca  City;  four 
grandchildren;  and  other  relatives  and  friends. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  two  sisters  and  one  brother. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2003  The  Ponca  City  News. 

April  1,  2003 
Nancy  Mae  Carbitcher 

Gone  is  a loving  mother,  dear  grandmother,  and  a wonderful  friend,  a 
quiet  lady  who  helped  many,  never  asking  for  anything  in  return. 

A leader  of  her  family  with  a kind  and  gentle  nature,  soft-spoken  with 
a loving  smile  that  will  be  greatly  missed  in  the  lives  of  those  that 
knew  and  loved  her.  Life-long  Seminole  County  resident  Nancy  Mae  Deere 
Carbitcher,  68,  will  be  laid  to  rest  on  Wednesday,  April  2,  2003  at  1:30 
p.m. 

She  was  brought  back  to  her  home  southeast  of  Bowlegs  at  5 p.m.  Sunday. 
An  all-night  vigil  will  be  held  Tuesday  night  starting  at  7 p.m.  Rev. 
Houston  Tiger  and  Rev.  Walley  King  will  officiate  the  services. 

Burial  will  follow  in  the  Jimmie  Carbitcher  family  cemetery  under  the 
direction  of  Stout  Phillips  Funeral  Home  with  traditional  speaker  Dorsey 
Nero  officiating. 

Nancy  died  Saturday,  March  29,  2003,  at  her  home  in  Bowlegs. 

She  was  born  Duly  9,  1934  south  of  Holdenville  to  Thomas  and  Lucy 
(Harrison)  Deere;  they  preceded  her  in  death. 

In  1949,  she  married  Jimmie  (Ozvna)  Carbitcher  Dr.,  in  Seminole;  he 
preceded  her  in  death.  She  worked  throughout  her  life  as  a homemaker  and 
quilter.  She  loved  quilting,  especially  for  her  kids,  grandkids,  great - 
grandkids  and  for  anyone  who  would  ask.  Nancy  also  quilted  traditional 
Seminole  Patchwork  quilts. 

Nancy  was  a member  of  Mekusukey  Baptist  Church  where  she  would  come  to 
enjoy  church  songs,  hymns,  and  gospel  singing.  She  reared  her  children  in 
the  Bowlegs  area  in  the  tradition  of  the  Seminole  tribal  methods. 

She  lived  the  ways  of  the  Seminoles,  intermingling  her  life  with  that 
of  the  world  around  her.  Nancy  enjoyed  attending  stomp  dances  where  she 
shook  cans  for  many  years. 

She  followed  the  customs  of  the  ancient  Seminoles  in  the  dances  that 
were  held.  One  of  her  favorite  past  times  was  playing  with  her 
grandchildren  and  following  their  school  and  extra-curricular 
activities.  She  enjoyed  teaching  them  the  Seminole  language  and  customs 
of  their  ancestors. 

Nancy  will  follow  the  Seminole  tribal  custom  through  her  funeral 
services  and  burial. 

Survivors  include  three  sons  and  daughter-in-laws,  Freeland  "Rusty" 
and  Shalah,  Stroud,  Jimpsey  "Boggey"  and  Vicky,  Garrett,  Texas,  Cooky 
"Toby,"  of  Seminole;  seven  daughters  and  son-in-laws,  Pat  Larney, 

Shawnee,  Betty  lean  "Tina"  and  Gene  Wahweah,  El  Reno,  Dora  Mae  "Tootsie" 
and  Dave  "Ro-man"  Hill,  Serena  "Doedo"  and  Dewayne  Scott,  Nettie  "B- 
girl"  and  David  W.  Haney  Sr.,  Lisa  Billie  of  Seminole,  and  Marina 
"Tolley"  Brown  of  Wewoka.  Nancy  left  behind  38  grandchildren,  Sean  and 
Hayga  Chalepah  of  Vamossa,  Shirlene  and  Donny  Cofer,  Katie  "Lusty" 


Phillips,  Sally  "Tooten"  Wind  and  lason  Brauning,  Michael  "Boysee"  Hill 
and  Raney  Fixico,  lack  Hill,  Isaac  Hill,  Davy  "Buffalo"  Hill,  Natasha 
"Toshie"  Hill,  Kristy  Hill,  Buddy  and  Tia  Harjo,  Vanessa  "Sissy  Boo" 
Henneha  and  l.B.  Smith,  Tiesha  Henneha,  Mindy  Scott,  David  Haney  lr., 
lason  "Booner"  Carbitcher,  Robert  (R.l.)  Carbitcher,  Shenna  Carbitcher, 
Fayden  Garrett  Carbitcher,  Casey  Cole,  Laney  Cole  and  Sargent  Billie,  all 
of  Seminole,  Darlene  Carbitcher  of  Norman,  Tammy  Reese  of  Texas,  Sammy 
and  Kristy  Wahweah  and  David  Wayne  and  Lindsey  Haney  of  OKC,  Gene  and 
Stephanie  Wahweah  II  of  El  Reno,  Lisa  Carbitcher  and  Larry  Berryhill  of 
Wetumka,  Gannon  and  Shannon  Brown  and  Michelle  Burden  of  Wewoka,  Leonard 
"Bonsai"  Henneha  lr.  of  Okemah,  limpsey  "Sonny  Boy"  Dale  Carbitcher  and 
Charlotte  Smith  both  of  Wetumka,  Tiffany  Carbitcher,  Monroe  "Roeroe" 
Carbitcher,  lake  "lakey"  Carbitcher  and  Brandon  "Petey"  Carbitcher  of 
Konawa,  Katie  Carbitcher  of  Bowlegs,  lessica  Nicole  of  Wagner,  Daryl  and 
Sarah  Bunyard  of  Mustang. 

She  has  32  great-grandchildren,  Christopher  Cofer,  Donovan  Phillips, 
Kelsey  Phillips,  lasmine  Phillips,  Wynter  Wind,  Summer  Wind,  Marion  Wind, 
Christian  Wind,  Alesha  Hill,  Matthew  Hill,  Gavin  Hill,  Tanner  Ray, 

Alexis  Harjo,  Tafv  Harjo,  A.l.  Yargee,  Kyle  Yargee  and  Hailey  Mainard 
all  of  Seminole,  Quinten  Wahweah,  Cameron  Wahweah,  Taryn  Wahweah  and 
Cloey  Haney  of  Oklahoma  City,  Daveon  Hill  and  Darian  Hill  of  Shawnee, 

Neila  Wahweah  of  El  Reno,  Rae  Lyn  Chalepah  and  Seena  Chalepah  of  Vamoosa, 
Marissa  Berryhill,  Micah  Berryhill,  Mupettv  Berryhill,  David  Lewis  and 
Kristen  Lewis  of  Wetumka,  and  Gaberial  Bunyard  of  Mustang.  Carbitcher  has 
one  great-great-grandchild . 

Other  survivors  include  three  sister-in-laws,  Mary  lane  Harjo,  Bowlegs, 
Srophonia  Brown,  Seminole,  and  Bonnie  Deere,  Blythe,  Calf.;  one  brother- 
in-law,  Lewis  Wise  of  Seminole;  one  uncle,  Buster  Deere  of  Seminole;  a 
host  of  nieces  and  nephews,  and  special  long-time  friends:  Edna  Gourley 
of  San  Francisco,  Calif.,  Dan  and  Lucille  Reynolds  of  Seminole,  as  well 
as  many,  many  others. 

Those  who  precede  Nancy  in  death  are  husband  limmie  (Ozvna)  Carbitcher 
lr.,  Nov.  8,  1999  at  the  age  of  69;  two  sons.  Younger  (Sonny)  Carbitcher, 
Dec.  9,  2001  at  the  age  of  33,  and  Monroe  Carbitcher,  Oct.  31,  1964  at 
the  age  of  three;  a toddler  grandson,  Frederick  "B.l."  Brown,  Nov.  6, 

1979;  11  brothers,  two  sisters  and  her  parents  Thomas  and  Lucy  Deere. 
Pallbearers  include  Dave  R.  Hill,  Gene  Wahweah,  Dewayne  Scott,  l.C. 

Simpson  and  grand-sons.  Honorary  pallbearers  are  Felix  Mack,  Raymond 
Harjo,  Shannon  Deere,  Buddy  Wood,  Thomas  Mack,  Henry  Yargee,  family  and 
friends . 

The  Seminole  Producer/Copyright  c.  1999-2000  Arizona  Newspapers  Assn. 

April  3,  2003 
Delfino  Calabaza 

Delfino  Calabaza,  age  56,  beloved  and  devoted  husband,  father, 
grandfather  and  brother  was  called  home  to  be  with  the  Lord  our  Savior, 
Monday,  March  31,  2003. 

Delfino  was  born  in  Santa  Fe,  NM  and  was  a resident  of  Albuquerque.  He 
was  a parishioner  of  Our  Lady  of  The  Most  Holy  Rosary;  a proud  Veteran  of 
the  United  States  Army  who  served  our  country  during  the  Vietnam  War;  and 
was  a member  of  the  American  Legion  Post  #69.  Delfino  enjoyed  golfing, 
hunting  and  volunteering  for  West  Mesa  Little  League  Baseball;  he  was  avid 
reader  of  Indian  history.  He  was  known  for  his  involvement  in  Native 
American  politics;  he  wrote  many  New  Mexico  Tribal  Grants. 

Delfino  will  always  be  remembered  by  his  loving,  caring  and 
compassionate  nature. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  Santiago  and  Reyes  Calabaza. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Elsie  Calabaza  of  the  family  home;  his 
wonderful  children.  Daphne  Griffin  and  husband  Darryl,  Delfred  Calabaza 
and  LaNetta  Castillo,  Kyle  Calabaza;  and  one  grandson,  D.l.  Calabaza  all 
of  Albuquerque.  Also  surviving  are  his  mother  in  law,  Mary  B.  Chavez  of 
Ignacio,  CO;  numerous  brothers;  sisters;  and  other  relatives  all  of  Santa 
Domingo  Pueblo,  NM.  Delfino  will  be  greatly  missed  by  his  loving  family 


and  by  those  who  knew  and  loved  him.  Graveside  services  were  conducted 
Tuesday,  April  1,  2003  in  Santa  Domingo  Pueblo,  NM.  A memorial  service 
will  be  conducted  Saturday,  April  5,  2003  at  the  home  of  Darryl  and  Daphne 
Griffin.  Memorial  contributions  may  be  made  to  the  Peaceful  Spirit  Alcohol 
Treatment  Center,  P.0.  Box  429,  Ignacio,  CO  81137. 

April  7,  2003 

lose  "Al"  Alcario 

lose  Alcario"Al",  77,  passed  into  the  arms  of  his  Creator  on  April  1, 
2003.  Al  was  a member  and  resident  of  Isleta  Pueblo  and  was  known  to  his 
people  as"Shirpuyo. " Al  was  the  beloved  and  devoted  husband  of  Emma  Marie 
Sangre;  daughters,  Frances  Mirabal,  Anna  Marie  Cuaron  and  husband,  Anthony, 
Evangeline"Bobbi"  Sangre,  Gloria  T.  Gibson  and  husband,  Archie;  sons, 
Anthony  Alcario  Sangre  and  Phillip  Sangre. 

He  is  survived  by  many  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Felipe;  mother,  luana 
Bautista"Shiepap";  brothers,  Carlos  and  Patrick,  Sangre.  Al  was  a lifelong 
parishioner  of  St.  Augustine  Catholic  Church  in  Isleta,  Pueblo;  and  a 
proud  and  courageous  U.S.  Marine  Corps  Veteran.  Al  served  in  WWII  in  the 
Pacific  Theatre  and  saw  action  in  Kwajalein  Atoll  on  lanuary  of  1944; 
Eniwetok  Atoll  in  February;  and  Guam  and  the  Mariana  Islands  in  Duly 
through  august  10,  1944;  Okinawa  and  the  Ryukyu  Islands  on  the  southern 
tip  of  Dapan  where  on  Dune  13,  1945  he  was  wounded  in  action.  For  his 
gallantry,  Al  received  the  Purple  Heart  as  well  as  other  commendations. 

He  returned  home  to  Isleta  after  the  war.  Al  held  several  jobs  as  a 
painter  at  the  local  air  base  and  then  became  a Tribal  Police  Officer  for 
the  Pueblo  of  Isleta.  Searching  for  a bigger  challenge  in  life,  Al  joined 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  as  a Police  Officer.  He  excelled  in  his 
classes  at  the  Indian  Police  Academy  and  was  commended  for  leadership 
among  cadets.  He  returned  to  the  Southern  Pueblos  Agency  in  Albuquerque 
where  he  rose  through  the  ranks  to  become  the  Supervisory  Criminal 
Investigator  for  the  Southern  Pueblos  Agency.  He  then  was  promoted  to  the 
top  law  enforcement  position  in  the  Albuquerque  Area  as  the  Agency  Special 
Officer.  Al  Sangre  retired  from  the  BIA  on  Dune  30,  1984.  Al  answered  the 
call  of  the  Isleta  Pueblo  when  he  was  chosen  as  Lt.  Governor.  Still  yet, 
acknowledging  his  leadership  capabilities  and  his  strong  traditional 
upbringing,  tribal  elders  selected  him  three  times  for  the  traditional 
leadership  as  War  Captain. 

The  family  wishes  to  thank  all  those  friends  and  relatives  who  visited 
Al  during  his  illness  and  who  helped  out  during  the  funeral.  A special 
thanks  goes  to  his  Kiva  son,  Dikki  Garcia  who  gave  the  eulogy  at  the  Mass 
of  Christian  Burial;  to  Susan  Velasquez,  from  Senator  Domenici's  Office; 
and  the  Veterans  Administration  fro  the  American  flag;  to  Honorable 
Governor  Alvino  Lucero  for  presentation  of  the  American  flag;  and  to  the 
Tribal  officials  who  made  themselves  available  to  the  family;  to  Henry 
Estrada,  Band  Director  at  Los  Lunas  High  School  for  presentation  of'Taps", 
at  the  cemetery;  and  special  thanks  to  the  Law  Enforcement  Officers, 

Police  Officers  of  the  Southern  Pueblos  Agency  and  Isleta  Pueblo  Police 
Department  where  Al  Sangre  was  previously  employed  fro  their  service  as 
honor  guards  at  the  funeral.  Al  Sangre  will  be  greatly  missed  by  his 
family  and  the  community  of  Isleta  Pueblo.  Graveside  Services  were  held  on 
April  2,  2003  in  Isleta  Pueblo. 
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April  01,  2003 
Inez  Cochise 

Visitation  for  Inez  Cochise  Sr.,  55,  of  Mescalero  will  be  from  1-4  p.m. 
Wednesday,  April  2,  at  LaGrone  Funeral  Chapel  in  Ruidoso.  The  prayer 
service  will  be  at  6 p.m.  at  the  Mescalero  Reformed  Church,  where  the 
funeral  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on  Thursday,  with  burial  to  follow  at  the 
Mescalero  Cemetery.  Officiating  will  be  the  Rev.  Bob  Schut. 

Mrs.  Cochise  died  Sunday,  March  30,  2003,  in  Ruidoso. 


She  was  born  May  27,  1947,  in  Mescalero  and  had  lived  there  all  of  her 
life. 

She  was  a bilingual  and  elemtary  teacher  in  Mescalero  and  a member  of 
the  Reformed  Church.  She  married  Silas  Cochise  Sr.  on  March  30,  1970  at 
Mescalero. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Silas  Cochise  Sr.,  of  Mescalero;  sons 
Winston  Cochise,  Malachi  Cochise,  Freeman  Cochise,  Winslow  Cochise  Rocha, 
Silas  Coshise  Dr.  and  Travis  Cochise,  all  of  Mescalero;  daughters  Millette 
Saenz,  Inez  Cochise  Dr.,  Anna  Cochise,  Tazalynn  Cochise,  Donie  Cochise, 
Dashina  Cochise,  Colleen  Cochise,  Tina  Coshise,  Gina  Via,  all  of 
Mescalero;  a brother,  Aldridge  Morgan,  of  Mescalero;  sisters  Bessie  Baca 
of  Mescalero,  Mary  Imus  of  Peach  Springs,  Ariz.,  LaVerne  Nasitima  of 
Phoenix,  Ariz.,  and  Alma  Morgan  of  Mescalero;  an  uncle,  Lawrence  Bigrope 
Dr.,  of  Mescalero;  an  aunt,  Ellyn  Bigrope,  of  Mescalero;  21  grandchildren; 
and  three  grandchildren. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  a son,  Forrest  Anson  Cochise;  her  parents 
Aldridge  and  Geraldine  Morgan;  grandparents  Lawrence  and  Marie  Bigrope  and 
Kenneth  and  Bertha  Morgan. 
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April  3,  2003 

lames  Todacheene 
March  13,  1915  - March  31,  2003 

lames  Todacheene,  88,  of  Toadlena,  passed  from  this  life  Monday,  March 
31,  2003.  He  was  born  March  13,  1915,  in  Littlewater. 

A visitation  will  be  held  from  2 to  4 p.m.,  today,  Thursday,  April  3, 
2003,  at  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  in  Shiprock. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Friday,  April  4,  2003,  at  the 
Christian  Reformed  Church  in  Toadlena.  Interment  will  follow  at  the  family 
cemetery  in  Toadlena. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral 
Home  of  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

April  04,  2003 

Stephen  Nakai 

Ian.  12,  1921-April  1,  2003 

Stephen  Nakai,  82,  of  Hogback  went  home  to  be  with  his  Heavenly  Father 
on  April  1,  2003.  Stephen  was  born  on  3an.  12,  1921,  in  Red  Valley,  Ariz., 
to  Dames  and  Mercedes  Nakai.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  during  World  War 
II.  Stephen  attended  the  Mesa  View  Assembly  of  God  Church  in  Shiprock  with 
his  wife. 

Stephen  is  survived  by  his  wife  Lucy  of  Hogback;  five  sons,  David,  Henry, 
Harry,  Doseph  and  Dimmy,  and  two  daughters,  Mary  and  Annie.  He  was  blessed 
with  seven  grandchildren.  Also  surviving  are  three  brothers;  Thomas  Nakai, 
Bernard  Nakai,  Raphael  Yazzie;  and  one  sister,  Mary  L.  Nakai. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  a son,  Leroy  Nakai; 
granddaughter  Natasha  Nakai;  and  sisters  Agatha  Garnenez,  Grace  Nakai,  and 
Theresa  Nakai. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  April  5,  2003,  at 
Sunset  Hill  Baptist  Church  with  Pastor  Deff  Davis  officiating.  Interment 
will  follow  at  Shiprock  Cemetery.  Pallbearers  will  be  David  Nakai,  Harry 
Nakai,  Doseph  Nakai,  Dimmy  Nakai,  Mario  Moreno  and  Craig  Maley.  Honorary 
pallbearers  will  be  Bernard  Nakai,  Thomas  Nakai,  Raphael  Yazzie  and  Dallas 
Nakai . 

Funeral  arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Chapel  of  Memories 
Funeral  Home  in  Kirtland. 

April  8,  2003 

Paul  Hosteen  Begay 
March  15,  1919  - April  7,  2003 

Paul  Hosteen  Begay,  84,  of  Lukachukai,  Ariz.,  passed  from  this  life 


Monday,  April  7,  2003,  in  Shiprock.  He  was  born  March  15,  1919,  in  Red 
Valley,  Ariz. 

Funeral  services  are  pending  with  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  of 
Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607 
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April  1,  2003 
Lois  Ethel  Warren 

FORT  DEFIANCE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Lois  Warren,  87,  were  held  at  10  a.m 
today  at  Fort  Defiance  Presbyterian  Church.  Rev.  Roger  Davis  will 
officiate.  Burial  followed  at  Fort  Defiance  Cemetery. 

Warren  was  born  Dune  15,  1915  in  Cornfields,  Ariz.  into  the  Zuni 
Edgewater  People  Clan  for  the  Cliff  Dweller  People  Clan. 

Warren  attended  Ganado  Mission  High  School.  She  was  employed  with  Fort 
Defiance  Hospital  for  37  years. 

Survivors  include  her  daughters,  Dosephine  Nahlee  of  Tempe,  Ariz.  and 
Mary  Rawles  of  Phoenix;  brother,  Henry  Dohns  of  Cross  Canyon,  Ariz.; 
sister,  Elizabeth  Keedah  of  Fort  Defiance;  eight  grandchildren  and  five 
great-grandchildren . 

Warren  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Doseph  Warren;  daughter, 
Roberta  Ray;  sisters,  Donna  Silva,  Mary  Kine  and  Tahazbah  Ahasboo;  and 
brothers,  Kurt  Dohns,  Alfred  Dohns  and  Ralph  Dohns  Sr.  Pallbearers  were 
Brandon  Rawls,  Doseph  Ray,  Valentino  Ray,  Casey  Nahles,  Coren  Nahlee, 

Aaron  Rawls  and  Robert  Ray. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Stephen  Michael  Prows 

FORT  DEFIANCE,  Ariz.,  - Services  for  Stephen  Prows  will  be  held  at  10 
a.m.,  Wednesday,  April  2 at  the  LDS  Church  in  St.  Michaels,  Ariz.  Burial 
will  follow  after  services  at  the  family  burial  ground  in  St.  Michaels, 
Ariz . 

Prows  died  March  28  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Dan.  26,  1965  in  Tooele,  Utah 
into  the  Mud  Clan. 

Prows  was  a master  builder  and  a member  of  the  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of 
Latter  Day  Saints. 

His  hobbies  included  raising  animals. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  Kym  Larsen;  sons.  Tucker  Stephen  Prows  and 
Shad  Cook  Prows;  parents  Shelly  and  Brenda  Prows  or  Fort  Defiance  and 
Robert  and  Roseie  Christian  or  Orem,  Utah;  brothers  Ronald,  Darryl,  Brian, 
Dimmy,  Kenny  and  Danny  Prows;  sisters  Maria  Michelle  Prows,  Rosalie  M. 
Curtis,  and  Robin  Vega.  Prows  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents 
Dim  and  Bertha  Harvey  of  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.,  and  Fay  0.  and  Elva  Prows 
of  Tooele,  Utah.  Pallbearers  will  be  his  brothers. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

April  2,  2003 
Roscoe  Allen  Watchman 

FORT  DEFIANCE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Roscoe  Watchman,  91,  will  be  held  at 
10  a.m.,  Thursday,  at  Fort  Defiance  Catholic  Church.  Burial  will  follow  at 
Fort  Defiance  Cemetery. 

Watchman  died  March  28  in  Fort  Defiance.  He  was  born  Dan.  13,  1912  in 
Narbona  Pass  into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Salt  People  Clan. 

Watchman  was  employed  as  a Coppermine  worker  and  Indian  Health  Services 
in  Fort  Defiance  and  Gallup  as  a janitor.  His  hobbies  included  ranching 
and  saddle  bronc  riding. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Louise  Tsinijinnie  Watchman  of  Fort 
Defiance;  daughters,  Pauline  T.  Begay,  Charlene  T.  Watchman  and  Irene  T. 
Watchman  all  of  Fort  Defiance;  brothers,  George  Watchman  and  Dohnny 
Watchma;  sisters,  Ruth  Morris  of  Fort  Defiance  and  Laura  Lee  of  Navajo,  N. 
M.;  five  grandchildren  and  ten  great-grandchildren . 

Watchman  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  daughter,  Carleen  Watchman;  father 
Thomas  Watchman  Sr.;  brothers,  Dennis  Tom,  Snell  and  Harry  Watchman;  and 


sisters,  Helen  and  Sarah  Watchman  and  one  grandchild. 

Pallbearers  will  be  V.  Roy  Lee,  Ernest  Watchman,  Bryan  Watchman,  Jericho 
Johnson,  Cornell  Watchman  and  Raymond  Herder. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  St.  Dominic's  Hall,  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

John  Bahe 

CHINLE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  John  Bahe,  82,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Wednesday,  April  2 at  Our  Lady  of  Fatima,  Chinle.  Father  Blane  Grien,  OFM 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Chinle  Community  Cemetery. 

Bahe  died  March  27  in  Chinle.  He  was  born  May  15,  1921  in  Low  Mountain, 
Ariz.  into  the  Deer  Springs  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People  Clan 

Bahe  retired  from  the  railroad.  His  hobby  included  going  to  song  and 
dances . 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Ronald  Bahe  of  Pinon  and  Peterson  Bahe  of 
Phoenix;  daughters,  Marie  Nez  of  Inscription  House,  Ariz.  and  Melissa 
Sonnie  of  Phoenix;  sisters,  Mary  Lucy  Ben  of  Low  Mountain,  Ariz.,  Janis 
Begay  of  Phoenix,  Louise  B.  Tsosie  and  Irene  James  both  of  Chinle;  17 
grandchildren  and  25  great-grandchildren . 

Bahe  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Laura  D.  and  Seilago  Begay 
and  daughter,  Mary  Tahe. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Leslie  Ben,  Roger  George,  Sampson  Begay,  and  Donovan 
Begay. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Nelson  R.  Kee 

VANDERWAGEN  - Services  for  Nelson  Kee,  54,  will  be  held  at  noon,  Friday, 
April  4 at  the  Whitewater  Mission  Church,  Vanderwagen.  Rev.  Herbert 
Francisco  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  on  family  land,  Vanderwagen. 

Kee  died  March  31  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  He  was  born  June  7,  1948  in 
Vanderwagen  into  the  One  Who  Walks  Around  People  Clan  for  the  Edgewater 
People  Clan. 

Kee  was  a Vietnam  Veteran. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Maybelle  Kee  of  Salt  Lake  City;  daughters. 
Shannon  Kee  and  Maleya  Dixon  both  of  Salt  Lake  City;  mother,  Charlotte  Kee 
of  Gallup;  brothers,  Emmett  Kee  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  Joe  Kee  of 
Vanderwagen;  sister,  Betty  Sandoval  of  Window  Rock  and  five  grandchildren . 

Kee  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  sons,  Gordon  Kee  and  Elton  Kee;  father 
Robison  Kee;  brothers,  Johnny  Kee,  Frank  Kee,  Jerry  Kee  and  Walter  Kee. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Chichiltah  Chapter  House. 

Irene  A.  Skeet 

COUSINS  - Services  for  Irene  Skeet,  77,  will  be  announced  at  a later 
date. 

Skeet  died  March  31  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  May  15,  1925  in  Cousins  into 
the  Edge  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Streak  Running  into  the  Water 
People  Clan. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

April  3,  2003 
Mary  Lee  Silversmith 

WIDE  RUINS,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Mary  Lee  Silversmith,  77,  will  be  held 
at  10  a.m.,  Friday,  April  4 at  St.  Annes  Catholic  Church,  Klagetoh,  Ariz. 
Burial  will  follow  at  Wide  Ruins  Cemetery. 

Silversmith  died  March  29  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  She  was  born  Sept.  16 
1925  in  Wide  Ruins  into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Edge  of  the 
Water  People  Clan. 

Silversmith  was  a homemaker.  Her  hobbies  included  rugweaving,  tending  to 
her  sheep,  cooking,  sewing  and  traveling. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Stanley  Lee  of  Sanders,  Ariz.,  Roy 
Silversmith  of  Blue  Gap,  Ariz.,  John  Silversmith  of  Kirtland,  Franklin 
Silversmith  of  Window  Rock,  Donald  Silversmith  and  Sammie  Lee  both  of  St. 


Johns,  Ariz.,  Leroy  Silversmith  and  Willie  Silversmith  both  of  Salt  Lake 
City,  Utah;  daughters,  Sarah  Silversmith  of  Wide  Ruins,  Lilly  Silversmith 
and  Nora  Silversmith  both  of  Salt  Lake  City. 

Silversmith  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Frank  Silversmith  Sr.; 
son,  Frank  Jr.;  brother,  George  Lee  and  parents,  Mary  Lee  Yazzie  and  Sam 
Lee  Navajo. 

Pallbearers  will  be  George  Silversmith,  Neil  Silversmith,  Ryan  Chee, 
Jason  Chee,  Curtis  Chee  and  Ivan  Lee. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Chelsea  Ren  Duffel 

WINDOW  ROCK  - Services  for  Chelsea  Duffel,  15,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Saturday,  April  5 at  the  St.  Michaels  Parish.  Burial  will  follow  at  Fort 
Defiance  Cemetery. 

A rosary  and  visitation  will  be  recited  at  7 p.m.,  tonight  at  Tse  Bonito 
Mortuary  Chapel. 

Duffel  died  April  1 in  Sandia  Pueblo.  She  was  born  March  15,  1988  in 
Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.  into  the  Tangle  People  Clan  for  the  Sandia  Pueblo. 

Duffel  attended  Tse  Flo  Tso  Middle  School  and  Window  Rock  High  School. 

She  was  in  cheerleading  and  basketball.  Her  hobbies  included  reading, 
shopping,  traveling,  traditional  dancing  and  computers. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Sarah  Bitsilly  and  Darrell  A.  Duffel; 
brothers,  Kevin  and  Raymond  Duffel;  sisters,  Josette  Duffel;  and 
grandparents,  Hoskie  Sr.  and  Grace  Bitsilly  both  of  Navajo,  N.M.  and 
Eleanor  Tenorio  of  Sandia  Pueblo. 

Duffel  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandparents,  Jessie  Brown  and  Ray 
Tenorio. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Benjamin  L.  Bitsilly,  Hoskie  B.  Bitsilly  Jr., 
Jonathan  D.  Bitsilly,  Mickey  K.  Bitsilly,  Nathan  R.  Crawford,  Steven 
Bitsilly,  and  Raymond  Garcia. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Barbara  Crawford's  residence. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Nelson  R.  Kee 

VANDERWAGEN  - Services  for  Nelson  Kee,  54,  will  be  held  at  noon,  Friday, 
April  4 at  the  Whitewater  Mission  Church,  Vanderwagen.  Rev.  Herbert 
Francisco  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  on  family  land,  Vanderwagen. 

Kee  died  March  31  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  He  was  born  June  7,  1948  in 
Vanderwagen  into  the  One  Who  Walks  Around  People  Clan  for  the  Edgewater 
People  Clan. 

Kee  was  a Vietnam  Veteran. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Maybelle  Kee  of  Salt  Lake  City;  daughters. 
Shannon  Kee  and  Maleya  Dixon  both  of  Salt  Lake  City;  mother,  Charlotte  Kee 
of  Gallup;  brothers,  Emmett  Kee  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  Joe  Kee  of 
Vanderwagen;  sister,  Betty  Sandoval  of  Window  Rock  and  five  grandchildren . 

Kee  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  sons,  Gordon  Kee  and  Elton  Kee;  father 
Robertson  Kee;  brothers,  Johnny  Kee,  Frank  Kee,  Jerry  Kee  and  Walter  Kee. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Chichiltah  Chapter  House. 

Jonas  0.  Claw 

CHINLE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Jonas  Claw,  71,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Friday,  April  4 in  Lady  of  Fatima  Church,  Chinle.  Father  Blaine  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  on  family  land,  Chinle. 

Claw  died  March  31  in  Tucson,  Ariz.  He  was  born  Aug.  18,  1931  in  Chinle 
into  the  Black  Sheep  People  Clan  for  the  Edgewater  People  Clan. 

Claw  was  employed  with  the  railroad  and  retired  from  Health  Services.  He 
was  a member  of  the  NAC.  His  hobby  include  ranching. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Marie  Claw;  brothers,  Frank  Claw  of  Las 
Vegas,  Nev.  and  Julius  Claw  of  Montezuma  Creek,  Utah;  sisters,  Charlene 
Towne  of  Many  Farms,  Ariz.  and  Bessie  Yazzie  of  Gallup;  21  grandchildren 
and  30  great-grandchildren . 

Claw  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  daughter,  Shirley  Tsedah;  parents, 
Stella  Claw  and  Claw  Yazzie;  brother,  Kee  Claw. 


Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


Copyright  c.  2003  the  Gallup  Independent. 

March  31,  2003 
Raymond  Tsipai 

Raymond  Tsipai,  34,  of  Jeddito,  died  Monday,  March  24,  2003,  in 
Rochester,  Minn.  He  was  born  Dec.  29,  1968,  in  Fort  Defiance. 

Mr.  Tsipai  is  survived  by  his  parents,  Bahe  and  Eleanor  Tsipai;  five 
children;  brothers  Norman  Tsipai  of  Jeddito  and  Patrick  Tispai  of  Mesa; 
sisters  Mary  Manygoats  of  Dilkon,  Marietta  Taylor  of  Flagstaff,  Jeanette 
Begay  and  Margie  James,  both  of  Winslow,  Peggy  Tsipai  and  Julia  Tsipai, 
both  of  Jeddito,  and  Rachel  Tsipai  of  Pinon;  and  a number  of  aunts,  uncles, 
nieces  and  nephews. 

He  is  preceded  in  death  by  one  brother,  Elton  Tsipai. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  today,  March  31,  at  Kearns 
Canyon  Baptist  Church,  Kearns  Canyon,  with  Pastor  Leonard  B.  Yazzie 
officiating.  Burial  will  follow  in  Jeddito  Community  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  by  Greer's  Scott  Mortuary,  Winslow. 

April  1,  2003 
Bessie  Singer 

Bessie  Singer,  79,  of  Gray  Mountain,  Ariz.,  died  Saturday,  March  29, 

2003.  She  was  born  on  May  14,  1923,  in  Gray  Mountain. 

Mrs.  Singer  was  a homemaker,  rug  weaver  and  a great-great  grandmother. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Calvin  Singer;  daugh-  ters  Stella  Jensen, 
Alyce  Brown  and  Lillie  Neztsosie;  sons  Alfred  Singer  Jr.,  Jimmy,  Roy  and 
Art  Singer;  sister  Dorothy  Dugi;  brothers  King,  Stanley,  Ward  and  Keith 
Seschillie;  and  many  grand-  children  and  great-grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  four  daughters  and  a son. 

Services  will  be  held  Wednesday,  April  2,  at  11  a.m.  at  the  Latter-day 
Saints  Church,  2401  E.  Linda  Vista,  Flagstaff. 

April  5,  2003 

Frances  Gons  Begay 

Frances  Gons  Begay,  96,  died  April  3,  2003,  in  Fort  Defiance.  She  was 
born  June  20,  1906,  in  Coalmine  Mesa,  Ariz.,  into  the  Ashiihi  (Salt 
People)  clan  and  for  the  Tsedeeshgiizhnii  (Rock  Gap)  clan.  Survivors 
include  her  daughters,  Doris  M.  White  of  Parker,  Florence  Davis  and 
Margaret  Sanderson  of  Window  Rock,  and  Geraldine  Nuvayestewa  of  Tuba  City; 
son,  Wilfred  "Shine"  Begay  of  Fort  Defiance;  adopted  son  George  Yellow  of 
Cameron;  27  grandchildren;  and  38  great-grandchildren. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Julius  Begay;  sons,  Frank 
Begay,  Robert  Begay,  and  Morris  Begay;  parents;  sisters,  Fannie  Singer, 

Ella  Seschillie,  Jennie  Dohi,  Carrie  Yellow;  brothers,  Whitney,  Daniel 
Norris,  Fred  Norris. 

Pallbearers  will  be  George  D.  White  Jr.,  Nicholas  M.  White,  Tony  Davis, 
Art  Sanderson,  Wilson  Norris  and  Joseph  Seschillie. 

Funeral  services  will  be  Monday  at  11  a.m.  (MDT)  at  the  LDS  Church  in 
Tuba  City.  Visitation  will  be  before  the  services  from  9:30-11  a.m.  at  the 
LDS  Church.  Reverend  Roger  C.  Davis  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow 
at  the  Tuba  City  Community  Cemetery. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  following  the  services  and 
burial  at  the  Greyhills  High  School  Academy  Auditorium. 

Mount  Taylor  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2000-2003  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 

March  30,  2003 
Terry  Jamison  Tsosie 

Terry  Jamison  Tsosie,  26,  of  Phoenix  died  March  25  in  Scottsdale.  He  was 


born  in  San  Carlos  and  worked  as  a customer  service  representative  for  a 
retail  clothing  store. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Carmen  Tsosie  of  Miami;  one  daughter, 
Courtney  LeChance  Tsosie  of  San  Carlos;  his  parents,  Terry  and  Sherlyn 
Tsosie  of  San  Carlos;  two  brothers,  Ralan  lames  Swift  and  Bryon  Tsosie  of 
San  Carlos;  and  two  sisters,  Kelli  Ann  Castillo  of  Tempe  and  Tera  Rose 
Tsosie  of  San  Carlos. 

Funeral  service  was  conducted  March  30  at  the  Church  of  lesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints  in  San  Carlos.  Interment  was  in  Upper  Peridot  Cemetery. 
Lamont  Mortuary  of  Globe  handled  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2003  Arizona  Silver  Belt/Apache  Moccasin. 

April  4,  2003 

Notaxe-ve ' ho ' e Russell  Tall  Bull 
1-1-27  - 3-29-03 

LAME  DEER  - Russell  Tall  Bull,  76,  was  born  at  Muddy  Creek  to  Charles 
Tall  Bull  and  Mary  Brady  on  Ian.  1,  1927.  He  passed  on  March  29,  2003,  in 
Redmond,  Ore.,  after  a short  illness. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Della;  daughter,  Rosie;  parents, 
Charles  and  Mary;  his  brothers,  Doe,  Henry,  Bill,  Charles  and  Matthew  Tall 
Bull. 

Survivors  include  Merlin  Red  Cherries,  Lame  Deer,  Melward  Tall  Bull, 

Warm  Springs,  Ore.,  Mildred  Red  Cherries,  Lame  Deer,  Ardyth  Wheeler,  of 
Venezuela,  Thorton  Tall  Bull,  Seattle,  Doleta  Cordell,  Fort  Lewis,  Wash., 
Meredith  Tall  Bull,  Switzerland;  his  sister,  Nellie  Beartusk;  brothers. 
Nelson  and  Jacob  Tall  Bull. 

He  attended  Busby  School,  was  a member  of  the  Mennonite  Church,  also  a 
member  of  the  Dog  Soldier  Military  Society  of  the  Cheyenne  Nation. 

He  joined  the  U.S.  Army  during  the  Korean  Conflict  and  was  honorably 
discharged . 

He  married  Della  Red  Cherries  at  the  Busby  Mennonite  Church.  He  worked 
on  the  railroad,  sawmill  ranch  and  did  mechanical  work.  He  was  employed 
with  the  IAP  program  as  a carpenter. 

He  enjoyed  working  on  cars,  gardening,  driving  around,  visiting  friends 
and  relatives,  picking  berries,  making  dry  meat.  He  enjoyed  his 
grandchildren  growing  up. 

Wake  services  will  be  Friday,  April  4,  8 p.m.,  at  Lame  Deer  Mennonite 
Church.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Saturday,  April  5,  at 
Petter  Mennonite  Church  in  Lame  Deer.  Burial  will  be  held  at  Tall  Bull 
Family  Cemetery  at  Muddy  Creek. 

April  5,  2003 

Brian  Olson 

CROW  AGENCY  - Brian  Todd  Olson,  38,  formerly  of  Poplar,  died  Wednesday, 
April  2,  2003,  at  Crow  Agency  Hospital. 

Visitation  will  be  held  at  Clayton  Memorial  Chapel  in  Poplar  from  4 to  8 
p.m.  on  Tuesday,  April  8.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  on 
Wednesday,  April  9,  at  the  Poplar  Cultural  Center.  Interment  will  be  in 
the  Poplar  Cemetery. 

April  6,  2003 

Raymond  Dean  Good  Bird,  III 

POPLAR  - Raymond  Dean  Good  Bird,  III,  32,  died  Thursday,  April  3,  2003, 
in  Billings  due  to  a long  illness. 

A wake  will  be  held  on  Monday,  April  7,  at  the  Poplar  Cultural  Center, 
with  a Prayer  service  at  7 p.m.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m. 
on  Tuesday  at  the  Poplar  Cultural  Center.  Interment  will  be  in  Ft.  Kipp. 
Clayton  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge. 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 


April  3,  2003 


Delores  Little  Young  Man 

Delores  Little  Young  Man,  48,  a Great  Falls  homemaker,  died  of  an 
aneurysm  March  16  at  a local  hospital.  Services  took  place  March  22  in 
Browning,  with  burial  in  Willow  Creek  Cemetery.  Day  Family  Funeral  Home  is 
in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Lamar  Windham;  a daughter,  Nastasha 
Little  Young  Man;  sons  Marty  Little  Young  Man  and  Ray  Little  Young  Man; 
sisters  Margaret  Marceau,  Eva  Gray,  Mary  Griffin,  Tanny  Little  Young  Man 
and  Isha  Little  Young  Man;  and  numerous  grandchildren  and 
great-grandchildren . 

April  6,  2003 

Delmar  3.  'Poncho'  Bigby 

FORT  BELKNAP  - Delmar  3.  "Poncho"  Bigby,  60,  an  Army  veteran  and 
cultural  adviser  for  the  Fort  Belknap  Community  College,  died  of  natural 
causes  Friday  at  a Havre  hospital.  A wake  is  7 p.m.  Monday  at  the  family 
home  at  Fort  Belknap.  Traditional  funeral  services  are  10  a.m.  Tuesday  at 
the  family  home,  with  burial  in  Pony  Hill  Cemetery  at  Fort  Belknap.  Adams 
Funeral  Home  of  Malta  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Mary  Bigby  of  Fort  Belknap;  sons  Ken  Bigby 
and  Alex  Doney  Bigby  3r.  of  Fort  Belknap  and  A. 3.  Bigby  of  Harlem;  a 
daughter,  Evelyn  Bigby  of  Fort  Belknap;  brothers  Norman  "Pudgy"  Azure  3r. 
of  Las  Vegas,  Michael  "Sunny"  Azure,  Wayne  Azure  and  Robert  "Bobcat"  Azure, 
all  of  Fort  Belknap,  and  Edward  Azure  of  Arizona;  and  five  grandchildren . 

Copyright  c.  2003  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

April  4,  2003 

Stanley  Anderson 

IN  LOVING  MEMORY  OF  STANLEY  ANDERSON 
April  23,  1959  - March  30,  2003 

Tragically  on  Sunday,  March  30,  2003  Stanley  Gordon  Anderson,  aged  43 
years  old  passed  away  at  Shoal  Lake  #40  with  his  partner  Emily  Fraser  of 
Wabaseemoong  First  Nation. 

Stanley  was  predeceased  by  his  beloved  mother  Ida  Ross  Anderson  in  2001, 
his  father  Gus  Anderson  in  1982  and  his  baby  sister  Ina  Norma  in  1963. 
Stanley  also  was  predeceased  by  his  infant  son  in  Winnipeg,  Manitoba,  his 
grandparents  Bill  and  Bella  Ross,  many  aunts  and  uncles  and  several 
cousins . 

He  is  survived  by  his  daughter  Sarah,  sisters  Eva  Lund  and  Elva  Bella 
Sinclair  of  Winnipeg,  his  brothers  Glen  (Melvina),  Winnipeg,  Tom  (Shirley), 
Keewatin,  Allan  (Muriel)  and  William  of  Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  Stanley  also 
leaves  his  very  special  uncle  Tom  Ross  and  auntie  Noreen  of  Shoal  Lake  who 
helped  him  so  very  much  over  the  years,  and  aunts  Nora  and  Diane  of 
Thunder  Bay  and  Margaret  of  Calgary.  Uncle  Stan  also  leaves  to  mourn 
several  nieces  and  nephews  and  many  friends. 

A Service  will  take  place  at  Brown  Funeral  Home  & Cremation  Centre  on 
Thursday,  April  3,  2003  at  11:00  a.m.  Pastor  Frank  Kowal  officiating  with 
internment  to  follow  at  Lake  of  the  Woods  Cemetery. 

BROWN  FUNERAL  HOME  & CREMATION  CENTRE  ENTRUSTED  WITH  ARRANGEMENTS. 

Service 

11:00  a.m.,  Thursday,  April  3,  2003 
Brown  Funeral  Home  & Cremation  Centre 

Copyright  c.  2003  Kenora  Daily  Miner  and  News. 

April  4,  2003 

Natasha  Renee  Sweetgrass 

NATASHA  RENEE  SWEETGRASS,  beloved  infant  daughter  of  Charlene  Sweetgrass 
and  Quentin  Wadsworth,  born  Saturday,  February  1,  2003  at  the  Lethbridge 


Regional  Hospital,  passed  away  at  the  Calgary  Children's  Hospital  on 
Sunday  March  30,  2003  at  the  age  of  7 weeks. 

She  leaves  to  mourn  are  her  mother  Charlene  A.  Sweetgrass,  father 
Quentin  E.  Wadsworth,  brother  Zachary  A.  Sweetgrass,  sisters;  Charmain  E. 

M.  Wadsworth,  and  Cheyenne  A.  Sweetgrass,  grandparents;  Harvey  and  Adeline 
Sweetgrass,  Stephen  and  Camillia  Wadsworth,  great-grandmothers;  Mary 
Sweetgrass,  Kitty  Wadsworth,  aunties;  Jeannie  Williams  (Jonathan)  of  Provo 
Utah,  Cory  of  Calgary,  Jasmine,  and  Kristen,  Stephanie  and  Sheri  uncles; 
Harvey  Jr.,  Kyle  (Lisa),  Phillip,  Stephen  Jr.  (Pam),  cousins;  Anna,  Dakota, 
Alexis,  Stevie  Ray,  Jayden,  Kyle  Jr.,  Moroni,  and  Sariah.  She  is  also 
survived  by  numerous  family  members  from  the  Sweetgrass  and  Wadsworth 
families,  and  other  relatives  to  numerous  to  mention.  A special  thanks  to 
all  the  nurses  at  the  NICU  at  the  Lethbridge  Regional  Hospital  and  the 
Calgary  Children's  Hospital. 

A Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  the  CHURCH  OF  JESUS  CHRIST  OF  LATTER  DAY 
SAINTS,  Forestry  Avenue  Chapel,  4105-Forestry  Avenue  South,  Lethbridge,  on 
Friday,  April  4,  2003  from  6:00  P.M.  to  8:00  P.M.  President  Alatise  Atoa 
officiating. 

Copyright  c.  2000  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 

April  1,  2003 
Art  Thompson 

VICTORIA  - West  Coast  aboriginal  artist  Art  Thompson,  who  is  credited 
with  bringing  recognition  to  the  free-form  style  of  the  Nuu-chah-nulth 
people  of  the  southwest  coast  of  Vancouver  Island,  died  Sunday. 

He  was  54. 

Thompson,  a member  of  the  Ditidaht  First  Nation  born  near  Nitinat,  died 
at  his  Victoria  home  after  a four-month  bout  with  cancer. 

He  is  known  for  bringing  recognition  to  the  Nuu-chah-nulth  tradition  at 
a time  when  West  Coast  aboriginal  art  work  was  nearly  dominated  by  the 
highly  formalized,  near-ritualized  style  of  the  northern  peoples  such  as 
the  Haida. 

Artist  John  Livingston  said  Thompson  was  a master  in  the  free-form  style 
of  the  Nuu-chah-nulth.  "He  was  one  of  the  most  significant  artists  of  the 
northwest  coast,"  said  Livingston.  "He  was  a champion." 

Peter  Macnair,  former  curator  of  anthropology  at  the  Royal  British 
Columbia  Museum,  remembers  Thompson  began  his  career  with  work  that  was 
careful,  almost  tentative. 

However,  by  1980  Thompson  was  creating  designs  within  the  Nuu-chah-nulth 
tradition  displaying  a firm  control  of  the  images  and  designs,  Macnair 
said.  From  there,  he  soon  developed  a style  that  was  uniquely  and 
identifiable  as  his  own. 

Thompson  was  generous  with  samples  of  his  work,  demonstrations  of  this 
techniques  and  his  time  in  support  of  native  people. 

Janice  Simcoe,  chairwoman  of  First  Nations  Education  and  Services  at 
Camosun  College,  says  Thompson  stands  tallest  for  the  testimony  he  gave  in 
a 1999  lawsuit  over  treatment  he  received  at  the  Alberni  Indian 
Residential  School,  which  he  attended  for  10  years. 

Thompson  told  about  sexual  assaults,  beatings  and  cruelty,  an  upbringing 
that  sent  him,  for  a while,  into  a spiral  of  alcohol  and  drug  abuse,  which 
he  broke  out  of  with  his  family's  help. 

"For  me,  his  legacy  is  making  visible  the  stories  of  the  residential 
school  survivors,"  said  Simcoe. 

A funeral  service  is  scheduled  for  Thursday  at  1 p.m.  in  the  Maht-Mahs 
gymnasium  on  the  Tsechaht  reserve  in  Port  Alberni. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Vancouver  Sun. 
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Statement  from  Percy  Piestewa,  mother  of  Lori  Piestewa 
April  7,  2003 

In  a rare  interview,  Percy  Piestewa  released  a brief  statement  Sunday 
evening  responding  to  the  outpouring  of  sympathy  from  the  nation  and 
world : 

"Thank  you  for  all  your  support.  It  has  made  us  so  strong.  People  from 
all  over  the  world,  from  all  over  the  nation,  from  people  who  feel  as  if 
Lori  were  their  own  daughter. 

"We  ask  people  that  they  hug  their  little  ones,  tell  them  how  much  they 
mean  to  them  --  all  the  naliis  (paternal  grandmothers) , all  the  kids." 

Mrs.  Piestewa  said  that  Lori's  deeply  held  religious  beliefs  likely 
helped  sustain  the  soldier  in  her  final  hours  and  that  "God  took  her  so 
that  she  no  longer  would  be  suffering." 

"Tell  people  how  awesome  they  are  and  thank  them  for  all  their  support. 
The  support  has  made  our  family  strong." 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  Navajo  Times/Navajo  Nation. 
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Hopi  Soldier's  Spiritual  Return  Home 

Indians  Sense  War  Victim's  Presence  in  an  Unseasonable  Snowfall 
By  T.R.  Reid 

Washington  Post  Staff  Writer 
Monday,  April  7,  2003;  Page  A19 

TUBA  CITY,  Ariz.j  April  6 - It  shouldn't  snow  in  April  here  on  the  sun- 
washed  mesas  of  Arizona's  Painted  Desert.  But  when  an  unseasonable 
blizzard  swept  across  Coconino  County  this  weekend,  the  Hopi  Indians  here 
knew  why  it  happened:  Lori  Piestewa  was  coming  home. 

The  body  of  Pfc.  Piestewa,  23,  the  mother  of  two  who  was  the  first  U.S. 
female  soldier  killed  in  the  Iraq  war,  is  still  lying  a continent  away,  at 
Dover  Air  Force  Base  in  Delaware.  But  to  her  fellow  Hopi  in  her  home  town, 
the  snowfall  represented  Piestewa ' s spiritual  return. 

"When  a Hopi  is  deceased,  she  comes  back  to  the  home  mesas,"  said  Wayne 
Taylor,  the  tribal  chairman,  as  snowflakes  coated  his  shoulders  Saturday 
afternoon.  "The  spirit  returns  to  the  community  and  the  family  in  the  form 
of  moisture.  And  this  is  Lori  coming  back." 

There  is  a rich  variety  of  tribal  and  religious  traditions  in  this 
ranching  town  of  8,200  east  of  the  Grand  Canyon,  where  Navajo,  Hopi, 
Hispanics  and  Anglos  all  live  together,  although  not  always  on  friendly 
terms . 

Through  generations  of  intermarriage,  the  Piestewa  family  represents 
several  of  those  cultures.  The  late  soldier  was  a Hopi  with  Navajo  blood, 
the  granddaughter  of  a Hispanic  immigrant  and  a practicing  Roman  Catholic. 
Her  4-year-old  son  and  her  3-year-old  daughter  were  baptized  at  St.  Dude's 
Roman  Catholic  Church. 

With  the  news  of  Piestewa 's  death,  all  the  traditions  here  began 
preparing  in  their  own  ways  to  commemorate  her  life  and  mark  her  death  in 
combat . 

Life  is  hard  in  Tuba  City,  a town  of  mobile  homes  and  small  wooden 
cottages  lining  a rutted  collection  of  red-sand  country  roads.  About  one- 
third  of  the  population  is  unemployed,  and  businesses  are  struggling. 
Accordingly,  many  people  here  say  they  didn't  pay  much  attention  when  the 
United  States  went  to  war  last  month. 


"I  barely  listened  to  the  news  about  it,"  said  Raymond  Zepeda  over  his 
breakfast  --  a bean-and-cheese  "Navajo  Taco"  --  at  the  Tuba  City  Truck 
Stop. 

"But  since  Lori  went  missing,  I've  watched  every  minute.  Those  guys  in 
Iraq  have  got  me  mad  now." 

Piestewa's  507th  Army  Maintenance  Company  was  ambushed  March  23  near 
Nasiriyah,  and  she  was  one  of  11  soldiers  listed  as  "missing  in  action." 

For  the  next  two  weeks,  her  parents,  Terry  and  Percy  Piestewa,  led  nightly 
prayer  vigils  asking  for  the  soldiers'  safe  return.  But  late  Friday,  a 
telephone  call  from  the  Pentagon  informed  the  family  that  Lori  Piestewa 
and  seven  other  members  of  her  company  were  dead. 

At  Mass  this  morning  at  St.  Dude's,  the  Rev.  Godden  Menard  tried  to 
answer  those  parishioners  who  wondered  why  their  prayers  for  Piestewa  were 
not  answered. 

"I  suppose  some  of  us  feel  angry  at  God  for  not  answering  us  in  the  way 
we  asked  of  him,"  the  priest  said  quietly,  standing  before  a tall  cross  of 
rough-hewn  timber  in  the  simple  church.  "But  God  answered  us  in  his  way. 

God  wanted  her  to  come  home.  We  ask  Him  to  reward  Lori  for  the  sacrifice 
of  the  life  she  gave  for  her  country." 

Members  of  the  late  soldier's  family  said  they  would  hold  a Hopi 
"celebration  of  life"  in  her  memory,  after  her  remains  are  sent  home  to 
Arizona.  But  relatives  said  they  have  had  no  word  about  when  this  might 
happen.  The  Pentagon  said  it  is  still  investigating  the  cause  of  death  of 
the  deceased  soldiers  and  that  may  delay  the  return  of  Piestewa's  body. 

All  over  Tuba  City,  collection  buckets  are  taking  contributions  for  a 
fund  to  assist  Piestewa's  young  children,  who  are  living  with  the  late 
soldier's  parents.  The  Hopi  and  Navajo  tribes  and  radio  station  KFYI  in 
Phoenix  are  also  planning  trust  funds  for  the  orphans. 

"It  hurts  for  a very  small  community  to  lose  somebody  we  all  knew,"  said 
Denisse  Goetcher,  22,  who  was  a year  behind  Lori  Piestewa  at  Tuba  City 
High  School. 

"She  was  always  interested  in  military  stuff.  She  knew  what  she  wanted 
in  life.  And  when  she  went  off  to  Iraq,  I thought,  'Yeah,  she  was  always 
going  to  do  that.'  But  now,  Lori  is  --  is  dead.  And  when  you  realize  that, 
then  you  say,  sort  of  for  the  first  time,  'Wow,  we're  really  in  a war, 
aren't  we?'  " 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Washington  Post  Company. 
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Piestewa  Peak! 

Rename  Squaw  Peak  to  honor  soldier  from  Tuba  City 
Apr.  8,  2003  12:00  AM 

Grief  is  a raw  and  penetrating  emotion  that  should  not  be  politicized. 

But  sometimes  rare  clarity  comes  out  of  the  pain.  And  sometimes 
unexpected  healing  can  emerge  from  the  tears. 

The  brave  death  of  Pfc.  Lori  Piestewa  can  be  one  of  those  times. 

In  the  rural  Arizona  town  where  Piestewa  went  to  high  school,  those  who 
knew  her  spelled  out  her  name  with  white  stones  atop  a 200-foot  mesa  just 
outside  town.  Flags  flew  at  half-staff  in  the  community  where  she  once  led 
the  Tuba  City  High  School  Dunior  Marine  ROTC.  Friends  brought  food  to  her 
family. 

These  demonstrations  of  grief  for  a Hopi  woman  who  lived  on  the  Navajo 
Reservation  mark  the  sacrifice  of  a single  mother  who  is  believed  to  be 
the  first  Native  American  woman  killed  in  combat  while  fighting  for  the  U. 
S.  military. 


These  are  touching,  fitting  and  natural  outpourings  of  the  pain  the 
death  of  a loved  one  inflicts  on  the  living. 

Next  month,  Piestewa  will  be  honored  by  the  country  she  died  for  in 
ceremonies  in  Washington. 

That,  too,  is  appropriate.  The  nation  owes  more  than  it  can  repay  to 
those  willing  to  die  in  its  name. 

Arizona  can  do  something,  too. 

The  state  can  use  this  tragedy  to  end  an  enduring  controversy  and  honor 
a woman  whose  life  was  dedicated  to  service. 

It  can  rename  Squaw  Peak  as  Piestewa  Peak.  It  can  end  the  long-running 
concern  by  some  Native  American  activists  that  the  word  "squaw"  is 
demeaning  and  insulting  to  the  first  Americans. 

Some  will  say  this  is  politically  correct  pap. 

They  are  wrong.  This  can  be  a fitting  way  to  honor  one  of  Arizona's  war 
dead  and  heal  an  old  wound. 
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Wartime  service  of  Indian  women  researched 
Billy  House 

Republic  Washington  Bureau 
Apr.  6,  2003  12:00  AM 

WASHINGTON  - Relatively  little  has  been  documented  about  the  historical 
contributions  of  Native  American  women  to  the  United  States  military, 
particularly  from  eras  prior  to  the  20th  century. 

But  research  being  conducted  by  the  Women  in  Military  Service  for 
America  Memorial  Foundation,  and  others,  is  helping  to  uncover  some  of 
these  contributions,  including: 

- An  Oneida  woman,  Tyonajanegen,  fought  on  horseback  at  her  American 
husband's  side  during  the  Revolutionary  War  Battle  of  Oriskany,  loading 
his  gun  for  him  after  he  was  shot  in  the  wrist. 

- Sacajawea,  the  Shoshone  woman  whose  service  to  the  western  expedition 
of  Army  Capts.  Meriwether  Lewis  and  William  Clark  is  described  in  their 
journals,  was  not  only  a guide,  but  also  an  interpreter  for  members  of 
the  expedition  unfamiliar  with  Indian  languages. 

- Four  Native  American  Catholic  nuns  from  South  Dakota  worked  as  nurses 
for  the  War  Department  during  the  Spanish-American  War. 

- Fourteen  Native  American  women  served  as  members  of  the  Army  Nurse 
Corps  during  World  War  I,  two  of  them  overseas. 

- Nearly  800  Native  American  women  served  in  the  military  during  World 
War  II. 

- Many  Native  American  women  served  throughout  the  1950s  and  1960s, 
including  the  Korean  and  Vietnam  conflicts.  However,  the  exact  numbers 
have  not  been  documented. 

- As  of  1980,  at  least  60  Native  American  women  were  serving  in  the 
Eskimo  Scouts,  a National  Guard  special  unit. 

- Two  Native  American  women,  Terri  Ann  Hagan  in  1994  and  Katherine 
Matthews  in  1985,  have  previously  lost  their  lives  in  military  service, 
though  their  deaths  were  unrelated  to  combat. 

- As  of  1994,  1,509  Native  American  and  Native  Alaskan  women  were  serving 
in  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States. 

- In  2003,  Army  Pfc.  Lori  Piestewa  of  Tuba  City  becomes  the  first  known 
Native  American  woman  to  die  in  U.S.  military  service  as  a result  of 
combat . 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Arizona  Republic/azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Indian  Chamber  getting  big  hits  in  support  of  Indian  troops 
By  Louis  Gray  - 04/03/2003 

The  American  Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce  wanted  to  find  a way  to  support 
Native  Americans  serving  in  the  military  and  has  been  posting  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  troops  for  the  past  two  weeks  on  their  website.  The 
results  have  been  an  incredible  amount  of  hits  on  their  site  www.aicco.org 
Kathy  Wilkins  the  Executive  Director  said  "it's  nuts  around  here."  She 
said  the  response  has  been  incredible. 

Wilkins  said  the  servicemen  and  women  are  writing  back  and  sending 
pictures  of  them  in  Iraq  or  with  their  planes  and  tanks. 

Chamber  member  Chuck  Morehead  manages  the  website  for  the  business  group 
Fie  said  the  site  has  used  a "gig"  of  storage  space  in  the  past  week  and  he 
is  waiting  on  a call  from  the  server  to  ask  what  is  going  on  with  the 
chamber. 

The  hits  started  coming  in  heavy  on  Sunday  March  23  when  the  normally  3 
to  4000  hit  a day  site  received  4753  hits.  On  Monday  March  24  the  site  had 
15,760  hits.  The  hits  progressed  until  it  crested  at  106,069  on  Monday 
March  31st. 

KOTV  channel  6 in  Tulsa,  sent  out  a crew  to  produce  a story  on  the  web's 
success . 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2000-2001  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc 
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Guest  Opinion:  West  needs  wild  bison,  domestic  cattle 
By  DON  WOERNER 
Laurel  Veterinarian 

Last  month.  National  Park  Service  personnel  engaged  in  a methodical  and 
premeditated  roundup  of  231  wild  bison.  This  operation  took  place  mostly 
within  the  borders  of  Yellowstone  National  Park.  These  wild  animals  were 
already  under  stress  from  scant  feed  conditions  and  recent  harsh  winter 
weather.  After  the  roundup,  the  Montana  Department  of  Livestock  took 
control.  These  precious  and  unique  wild  animals  were  stressed  again  by 
being  loaded  on  trailers  and  summarily  sent  to  slaughter.  The  situation 
with  wild  bison  in  and  around  Yellowstone  is  a disgrace.  It  is  a black  eye 
for  my  state  and  my  nation. 

Sadly,  it's  likely  April  will  bring  more  of  the  same  for  the  buffalo  on 
the  west  side  of  the  park.  Bison  follow  basic  instincts.  Park  boundaries 
mean  nothing  to  wildlife,  and  lower-elevation  forage  on  land  adjacent  to 
the  park  is  naturally  enticing.  Montana  livestock  interests  are  determined 
to  keep  wild  buffalo  out  of  our  state.  This  farce  has  lasted  several  years 
with  the  expenditure  of  millions  of  dollars  and  nothing  substantive  has 
been  accomplished  yet. 

Politically,  I am  conservative  Republican.  My  wife's  family  owns  a 


fourth-generation  mountain  cattle  ranch  in  Wyoming.  I have  been  a 
veterinarian  and  small  business  owner  in  Montana  for  35  years  dealing 
mostly  with  range  and  feedlot  cattle.  I've  "stayed  on  the  fence" 
concerning  this  issue  for  way  too  long.  I'm  getting  off  that  fence  onto 
the  side  of  the  buffalo. 

The  way  I see  it,  certain  issues  must  be  faced  head-on  in  order  to 
effectively  deal  with  this  problem: 

- Brucellosis  is  a secondary  issue.  The  actual  problem  is  who  controls 
the  land  and  the  grass.  If  brucellosis  were  the  real  issue,  we  would 
deal  with  it  more  aggressively  in  elk.  We  cannot  "eradicate"  brucellosis 
in  Yellowstone  bison  until  we  eliminate  crowding  elk  on  winter  feed 
grounds . 

- American  bison  are  not  cattle.  Yellowstone  National  Park  is  not  a ranch. 
It  has  taken  man  on  another  continent,  over  6,000  years  to  domesticate 
cattle.  People  are  attempting  to  ranch  bison  the  way  we  ranch  cattle.  It 
isn't  working  well.  American  bison  are  still  wild  animals. 

- The  reproduction  rate  of  Yellowstone  bison  is  very  good  in  spite  of 
their  increased  brucellosis  seropositivity  rate.  In  six  years,  the  herd 
has  about  doubled  its  number.  Brucellosis  is  not  causing  reproductive 
problems  in  the  Yellowstone  bison  herd. 

- Wild  bison  need  winter  range.  There  is  not  enough  winter  range  within 
or  immediately  adjacent  to  Yellowstone  National  Park.  It  is  inhumane  to 
force  hungry  bison  to  stay  behind  an  artificial  boundary  then  kill  them 
as  they  try  to  get  to  a meal  and  milder  weather. 

- We  can't  change  the  rules  overnight.  Livestock  health  regulations  are 
vital  to  protect  commerce  and  the  quality  of  our  food  supply.  Regulatory 
changes  should  happen  and  the  changes  must  be  based  on  science  with 
balanced  "special  interest"  input. 

- We  cannot  depend  upon  federal  or  state  bureaucrats  to  save  the 
Yellowstone  bison.  That  is  not  their  job.  We,  the  American  people  must 
tell  them  what  we  want. 

- An  approved  quarantine  facility  would  save  many  innocent  bison.  Excess 
animals  could  be  relocated  to  a new  home  when  the  weather  is  milder  and 
the  stress  is  less.  Most  excess  Yellowstone  bison  can  be  certified  free 
of  brucellosis  and  become  part  of  other  public  or  Native  American  herds. 
Boundaries  could  be  set  and  numbers  would  be  managed  by  a fair  hunt. 

- I know  this  solution  has  drawbacks.  Some  bison  will  not  pass  the 
quarantine  protocol.  It  will  be  expensive,  but  much  of  it  could  be 
financed  privately.  Some  individuals  dislike  hunting.  Hunting  is 
necessary.  Humans  have  hunted  bison  for  thousands  of  years.  Humans  are 
a natural  part  of  the  bison's  ecosystem.  I believe  there  are  more 
positives  than  negatives  to  this  quarantine  plan. 

The  quarantine  facility  can  be  combined  with  a research  center  to  help 
answer  questions  about  the  interaction  of  disease  between  wild  animals  and 
domestic  livestock.  More  than  just  wild  bison  would  benefit.  The  millions 
of  dollars  currently  being  wasted  would  be  put  to  a more  positive  use. 

Yellowstone  bison  are  the  last  of  the  truly  wild  and  genetically  pure 
bison  remaining  in  the  world.  I propose  a moratorium  on  Yellowstone  bison 
slaughter.  Please  just  let  them  be.  Bring  all  parties  together  so  we  can 
talk.  Other  options  are  available. 

We  must  protect  the  health  of  our  livestock  industry,  but  the  world 
needs  healthy  free  ranging  wildlife  too.  We  can  have  both. 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Grassroots  Flopi  and  Navajo  take  case  for  economic  and  environmental 
justice  to 

California's  Public  Utilities  Commission 

FLAGSTAFF,  ARIZONA  (March  31,  2003)  - Grassroots  Hopis  and  Navajos  today 
announced  that  they  have  filed  testimony  on  the  disposition  of  the  Mohave 
Generating  Station  with  the  California  Public  Utilities  Commission. 

"Peabody  Coal  must  stop  pumping  our  drinking  water  from  the  N-aquifer 
and  using  it  to  slurry  coal  from  Black  Mesa  to  the  Mohave  Generating 
Station,"  said  Black  Mesa  Trust  Executive  Director  Vernon  Masayesva. 

"Today  we  have  taken  our  case  directly  to  the  California  Public  Utilities 
Commission  and  asked  for  economic  and  environmental  justice  for  Black 
Mesa's  indigenous  peoples."  The  Commission  is  accepting  testimony  on 
whether  or  not  to  approve  $1  billion  to  retrofit  Mohave  so  that  the 
30-year-old  power  plant  will  comply  with  today's  environmental  standards 
for  emissions. 

Dr.  Lon  House  of  California-based  Water  & Energy  Consulting  filed  the 
testimony  on  behalf  of  Black  Mesa  Trust  and  To  Nizhoni  Ani.  Respected 
elders,  Mr.  Masayesva  and  Derry  Honawa,  who  is  from  the  Village  of 
Hotevilla,  testified  on  behalf  of  the  Hopi  people.  Mr.  Honawa  said,  "Our 
ancestors  were  told  of  great  wealth  beneath  us.  Wealth  in  the  form  of 
water,  coal  and  other  minerals.  They  were  warned  that  someone  will  come 
someday  with  the  promise  of  great  wealth.  He  will  use  money  to  trick 
us  into  giving  up  the  minerals.  This  has  happened.  Peabody  came  and  tore  up 
our  land.  Tore  up  our  waters.  They  drilled  deep  wells  at  the  palm  of  our 
hand,  which  is  Black  Mesa.  They  diverted  water  which  should  be  going  to 
the  fingertips.  They  blocked  water  which  should  be  feeding  our  springs  and 
washes.  They  have  done  so  without  any  consideration  for  our  way  of  life 
and  future  generations  of  people  yet  to  come.  I try  to  be  their  voice...." 

Nichole  Horseherder,  a Navajo  who  lives  on  Black  Mesa,  testified  about 
the  traditional  springs  and  seeps  that  are  drying  up  as  the  aquifer  is 
being  depressurized  from  overdrafting. 

"Springs  are  very  important  to  my  people,"  she  said. 

"We  live  in  a desert  and  water  is  very  valuable.  We  did  prayers  and 
offerings  last  October  at  Tseltadiilini,  which  is  located  about  one  mile 
northwest  of  my  home. .. .These  prayers  and  offerings  are  made  so  that  water 
continues  to  be  available,  not  only  for  ourselves  every  extension  of 
ourselves:  our  children,  our  cornfields,  animals,  plants,  medicines, 
tobacco,  relatives,  and  all  people.'  But,  she  said, "Our  water  is 
disappearing. " 

Ms . Horseherder  and  her  husband,  Marshall  Dohnson,  have  for  the  past 
several  months  been  talking  to  their  neighbors  on  Black  Mesa  about  the  N- 
aquifer.  They  gathered  resolutions  from  11  chapters  opposing  continued 
pumping  of  the  aquifer  for  coal  slurry.  Those  resolutions,  as  well  as 
statements  from  elderly  Navajos  whose  families  have  lived  on  Black  Mesa 
for  generations,  were  included  as  part  of  the  testimony. 

"I  am  afraid  for  my  people,  for  our  way  of  life,"  Ms.  Horseherder  said. 

Mr.  Dohnson 's  testimony  focused  on  the  cracks  and  sinkholes  he  has  found 


out  on  Black  Mesa  over  the  past  10  years.  Having  first  noticed  sinkholes 
near  his  mother's  summer  home  in  the  To  Nizhoni  Ani  Valley,  he  started 
photographing  and  mapping  the  phenomena.  "I  started  spending  a few  days  a 
month  tracing  them,  first  by  car  then  on  horseback.  I walked  one  summer 
day  with  my  17-month-old  baby  and  traced  at  least  four  miles  of  these 
cracks  and  holes  from  'Adahiili  to  the  west  side  of  Forest  Lake  Chapter." 
Mr.  Johnson  included  photographs  of  many  holes  and  cracks,  as  well  as 
their  GPS  coordinates,  in  his  testimony. 

"While  Southern  California  enjoyed  cheap  coal-fired  electricity  from  the 
coal  and  water  from  our  mesa,  we  have  experienced  a decrease  in  our 
standard  of  living. 

Billions  of  dollars  of  electricity  have  been  produced  using  our  coal  and 
our  water  and  we  still  do  not  have  electricity  and  running  water,  and  live 
in  homes  with  dirt  floors.  What  kind  of  justice  is  there  in  that?"  Mr. 
lohnson  asked  the  Commission. 

Dr.  House  offered  hydrological  documentation  that  the  aquifer  is  being 
over  pumped  and  explained  the  inadequacy  of  current  computer  models  used 
by  Peabody  and  USGS  that  show,  despite  all  evidence  to  the  contrary,  the 
aquifer  is  not  suffering  damage.  He  discussed  the  fact  that  the  State  of 
California  would  refuse  to  permit  this  use  drinking  water  if  it  were 
occurring  there. 

Though  several  alternative  sources  of  water  are  available  for  the 
pipeline,  such  as  reclaimed  water  from  Flagstaff  or  Gallup,  or  the  plant 
could  go  to  dry  cooling,  or  other  electricity  generation  technologies 
could  be  implemented  at  Mohave,  this  testimony  states,  "Unfortunately,  we 
have  reluctantly  to  conclude  that  the  prospect  of  resolving  the  water 
issues-even  when  feasible  alternative  sources  have  been  identif ied-and 
getting  an  alternative  water  slurry  for  the  pipeline  implemented  by  2005 
[which  is  the  deadline  the  Hopi  Tribe  has  set  for  stopping  pumping  of 
water  from  the  aquifer,  rights  to  which  it  owns  jointly  with  the  Navajo 
Nation]  to  continue  operation  of  Mohave  is  problematic.  The  Commission 
should  pursue  a course  that  evaluates  the  transition  that  will  occur  if 
Mohave  is  to  be  shut  down  in  2006." 

Shutting  down  Mohave  will  have  a drastic  economic  impact  on  both  tribes 
because  both  receive  substantial  royalties  from  water  and  coal  mining  on 
Black  Mesa. 

Those  revenues  would  be  greatly  reduced  if  the  Black  Mesa  Mine  were  to 
stop  operating  because  Mohave  is  shut  down. 

Among  the  alternatives  to  shutting  down  Mohave  entirely-or  investing  in 
the  pollution  control  equipment  required  by  a 1999  consent  decree  issued 
as  a result  of  a lawsuit  brought  against  the  power  plant  by  environmental 
groups-is  investing  the  money  in  the  construction  of  a coal  Integrated 
Gasification  Combined  Cycle  facility,  which  would  use  only  a fraction  of 
the  water  needed  by  an  old-fashioned  coal-fired  power  plant  and  would  have 
other  significant  environmental  benefits  in  comparison  with  older 
technologies . 

This  alternative  would  be  cost-effective  when  the  price  of  cleaning  up 
C02  emissions  generated  by  most  coal-fired  power  plants  is  considered. 

The  testimony  concluded  with  the  following  recommendations  to  the 
Commission : 

The  Commission  should  disapprove  any  N-aquifer  water  pumping  for  coal 
transport  from  Black  Mesa;  disapprove  of  any  investments  in  electricity 
generation  that  use  groundwater  for  fuel  transport;  open  another  phase  of 
the  current  proceeding  to  figure  out  how  to  mitigate  the  economic  impacts 
on  the  tribes  when  Mohave  shuts  down  in  2006;  discontinue  any  investment 
in  direct-fired  coal  power  plants,  including  the  $1  billion  to  retrofit 
Mohave,  and  look  at  alternative  technologies  for  electric  generation;  and 
direct  Southern  California  Edison,  the  majority  owner  of  Mohave,  to 
replace  the  old  power  plant  with  clean  coal  technology  alternatives. 

Organizations  supporting  Black  Mesa  Trust  efforts  include  Natural  Resources 
Defense  Council,  Sierra  Club,  Lawyers'  Committee  for  Civil  Rights  Under  Law 
Oxfam  America,  WaterKeeper  Alliance,  Environment  Now,  Grand  Canyon 
Trust,  GlenCanyon  Institute,  Arizona  Ethnobotanical  Research  Association, 
Black  Mesa  Water  Coalition,  Flagstaff  Activist  Network,  Sacred  Land  Film 


Project,  Earth  Island  Institute,  Wild  Angels,  Seventh  Generation  and  the 
law  firms  of  Shearman  &Sterling  and  Hagens-ESerman . 

For  more  information  about  Black  Mesa  Trust,  visit 
www.blackmesatrust.org. 

Tanya  Lee 
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Navajo  Nation  offers  Navajo  farmers  money  to  shut  off  water 
By  Dim  Snyder 
The  Daily  Times 
April  2,  2003 

SFIIPROCK  The  Navajo  Nation  has  proposed  a deal  to  compensate  Navajo 
farmers  who  choose  to  shut  down  their  irrigation  systems  in  a final  effort 
to  get  the  San  Duan  Basin  Recommended  Water  Use  Agreement  signed. 

The  proposal  was  made  by  the  Navajo  Water  Management  Branch  in  late 
March  and  made  public  Tuesday. 

A meeting  is  being  held  at  1 p.m.  Thursday  at  the  Flogback  Chapter  Flouse 
for  farmers  interested  in  signing  up  for  the  deal  or  learning  more  about 
it,  said  Hydrologist  Bernadette  Tsosie.  She  is  with  the  Water  Management 
Branch  in  Ft.  Defiance,  Ariz.  The  meeting  is  for  Navajo  farmers  from  the 
Shiprock,  Hogback,  Cudei,  Upper  Fruitland,  San  Duan  and  Nenahnezad 
chapters . 

There  are  strict  stipulations  for  farmers  who  enter  into  the  agreement, 
Tsosie  said. 

Farmers  would  not  be  compensated  for  taking  the  required  cutback  in  the 
water-use  agreement,  but  would  if  they  choose  not  to  plant  this  year  and 
voluntarily  closed  the  irrigation  headgate  leading  to  their  farm.  Farmers 
must  have  used  the  same  land  for  growing  crops  last  year. 

"(Farmers)  can't  have  cars  growing  in  there  or  their  homesite  leases," 
Tsosie  said,  adding  "we  have  satellite  photography  to  check  to  see  if  land 
was  used  for  growing." 

Qualifying  farmers  who  signed  up  with  the  Water  Management  Branch  would 
receive  their  compensation  at  the  end  of  the  irrigation  season. 

The  original  "gentlemen's  agreement"  between  11  contracted  water  users 
in  Navajo  Reservoir  and  run-of-the-river  water  users  was  designed  to 
restrict  their  water  use  up  to  30  percent  in  the  event  a drought  was 
declared . 

The  Navajo  Nation  has  yet  to  sign  the  water-use  agreement  because  it 
originally  left  out  compensation  for  Navajo  farmers,  a concern  brought  to 
light  by  Navajo  Council  Delegate  LoRenzo  Bates  of  Upper  Fruitland. 

The  controversial  portion  of  the  water-use  agreement  still  involves  a 
complex  deal  between  the  Navajo  Nation  and  the  San  Duan  Generating  Station, 
the  Four  Corners  Power  Plant  and  BHP  Billiton  Coal,  who  want  the  option  to 
purchase  "makeup  water"  for  their  operations. 

Power  plant  and  coal  mine  money  to  pay  for  makeup  water  would  be 
funneled  through  the  Dicarilla  Apache  Nation,  which  uses  4,670  acre-feet  a 
year  but  has  water  rights  to  33,500  acre-feet.  The  Dicarilla  Apaches  can 


legally  sell  water  for  industrial  use,  while  the  Navajo  Indian  Irrigation 
Project  is  limited  to  using  water  strictly  for  irrigation  purposes. 

Tsosie  said  the  Navajo  Nation  is  not  selling  water  to  power  plants,  but 
rather  forbearing  or  giving  up  their  rights  to  the  water  above  what  NAPI 
has  required.  NAPI  is  asking  for  204,000  acre-feet  for  this  year,  despite 
having  storage  rights  to  508,000  acre-feet  behind  Navajo  Dam. 

The  excess  water,  now  freed,  would  be  picked  up  by  the  Dicarilla  Apaches 
who  would  sell  it  to  the  power  plants  and  coal  company.  The  power  plants 
and  coal  company  would  pay  $120  an  acre-foot  for  April,  $280  an  acre-foot 
for  May  and  $393  an  acre-foot  for  Dune,  Tsosie  said. 

The  Dicarilla  Apaches  would  then  pay  the  Navajo  Nation,  minus  their 
commission . 

The  agreement  would  allow  80  percent  of  the  remaining  money  to  go  to 
participating  Navajo  farmers  and  20  percent  to  the  Water  Management  Branch 
to  administer  the  program,  Tsosie  said. 

The  Navajo  Council's  Resource  Committee,  however,  wants  to  hear  from  the 
six  area  chapters  before  voting  on  the  agreement,  she  added. 

The  Resource  Committee  defeated  the  original  agreement  March  17  in  a 3-0 
vote  because  it  did  not  compensate  800  Navajo  farmers  who  were  being  asked 
to  take  cutbacks.  Bates  said.  The  Council's  Intergovernmental  Relations 
Services  Committee  then  tabled  the  agreement  following  the  Resource 
Committee's  vote. 

If  the  Resource  Committee  approved  the  Water  Management  Branch's  deal  it 
would  likely  go  again  before  the  IGR  Committee.  That  committee  is 
comprised  of  chairmen  from  all  11  Council  Committees  plus  Council  Speaker 
Lawrence  Morgan.  They  would  then  vote  on  whether  to  sign  the  San  Duan 
Basin  Recommended  Water  Use  Agreement. 

Tsosie  is  hoping  the  deal  with  the  farmers  can  be  finalized  quickly. 

"Each  chapter  must  pass  a resolution  to  agree  with  the  forbearance," 

Tsosie  wrote.  "The  companies  would  like  the  Navajo  Nation  to  respond  by 
April  8." 

The  architects  of  the  San  Duan  Basin  Recommended  Water  Use  Agreement 
include  two  former  BHP  Billiton  employees  Navajo  Vice  President  Frank 
Dayish  Dr.  and  Navajo  Division  of  Natural  Resources  Director  Arvin 
Trujillo,  said  Peter  Deswood,  an  industry  insider  currently  working  as  an 
economic  adviser  for  the  Shiprock  Chapter  House. 

Also  heavily  involved  was  Navajo  water  attorney  Stanley  Pollack  and  Dohn 
Leeper,  director  of  the  Water  Management  Branch,  Deswood  added. 

"Without  the  Navajo  Nation  (agreeing)  this  recommendation  is  dead,"  said 
Leeper,  during  a recent  meeting  at  NAPI.  "The  Navajo  Nation  is  the  largest 
stake  holder." 

Dim  Snyder:  jims@daily-times.com 
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Managing  minors'  money  concerns  Tribe 
$100  million  fund  created  from  Harrah's  profits 
By  Don  Hendershot 
April  2,  2003 

"The  Minor's  Fund  is  a blessing  and  a curse,"  says  Mark  Little,  a 
Cherokee  High  School  business  teacher. 

Little,  a parent  and  an  educator,  typifies  the  ambivalence  that  is  so 
common  across  the  Qualla  Boundary  regarding  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee 
Indians'  Minor's  Fund.  The  $100  million  fund,  sometimes  ignored  and 
sometimes  coveted  by  those  off  the  reservation,  is  a source  of  great  pride 


and  great  concern  for  tribal  members. 

The  fund  was  established  in  1996  when  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee 
Indians  began  collecting  per  capita  payments  from  Harrah's  Cherokee  Casino. 
Every  enrolled  member  receives  two  per  capita  payments  per  year  generated 
by  revenues  from  the  casino.  The  current  yearly  per  capita  is  around  $6, 
000.  Members  begin  collecting  per  capita  at  birth.  That  money  is  kept  in 
an  account  known  as  the  Minor's  Fund.  When  a tribal  member  reaches  the  age 
of  18  and  has  a high  school  diploma  or  GED,  then  they  have  the  option  of 
withdrawing  their  money  or  keeping  it  in  the  fund.  Those  members  without  a 
diploma  or  GED  must  wait  until  they  are  21. 

Pause  for  concern 

The  Minor's  Fund,  held  in  an  EBCI  account  for  tax  purposes  (the  tribe  is 
exempt  from  capital  gains),  was  originally  heavily  invested  in  the  raging 
bull  market  of  the  mid-90s.  With  tech  stocks  soaring,  the  fund  was  growing 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  But  when  the  market  began  to  nose-dive  about  three 
years  ago,  the  fund  was  dragged  along.  Those  minors  who  turned  18  last 
year  and  withdrew  their  money  received  less  money  than  they  would  have  if 
their  per  capita  had  been  protected,  rather  than  invested.  Some  parents 
began  to  question  the  tribe's  management  of  the  fund. 

Michell  Hicks,  tribal  financial  officer,  called  for  a public  work 
session  with  tribal  council  March  20  to  discuss  the  fund  and  address  the 
concerns  of  tribal  members.  "When  I go  to  these  community  clubs,  I get 
grilled,"  Hicks  said,  referring  to  the  recent  dip  in  performance  of  the 
fund . 

"The  reality  is,  we've  never  had  money  before.  It's  a new  animal  for  us. 
The  question  is  how  do  we  invest  to  first  protect  the  principal  and  also 
earn  reasonable  interest,"  Hicks  said. 

But  some  tribal  members  are  not  concerned  about  interest.  "I  get 
telephone  calls  from  parents  saying  'we  don't  want  our  money  at  risk,  at 
all,'"  said  Tribal  Council  Chairman  Bob  Blankenship. 

Wally  Treadway  is  one  of  those  parents.  "I  don't  know  where  along  the 
line  it  was  decided  that  we  needed  to  turn  a profit.  I don't  think  the 
stock  market  is  a wise  investment." 

Treadway  said  that  the  minors  deserved  to  receive  the  total  of  their  per 
capita  payments  and  called  it  a "shame"  that  those  who  turned  18  last  year 
and  opted  out  of  the  fund  lost  money. 

"The  process  in  place  is  a good  process,"  Hicks  said.  "My  recommendation 
to  council  is  that  we  take  a look  at  other  investment  vehicles." 

Financial  consultant  Grant  Kalson  of  Kalson  and  Associates,  of  Newton, 
Penn.,  discussed  options  during  the  recent  work  session.  He  noted  the 
complicated  and  involved  logistics  of  trying  to  micro-manage  different 
aspects  of  the  account  for  different  goals  and  warned  of  the 
"schizophrenic  situation"  of  trying  to  protect  capital  and  simultaneously 
invest  for  growth. 

Hicks  said  he  would  recommend  a less  aggressive  plan.  He  encourages 
something  like  25  percent  in  stocks  and  75  percent  in  bonds.  "In  my  mind, 
that's  where  we  are  headed,"  Hicks  said. 

Council  opinions 

Teresa  McCoy,  Big  Cove  representative  said  she  felt  the  number  one 
priority  was  to  guarantee  that  all  per  capita  distribution  was  available 
to  enrolled  members  when  they  were  eligible  to  collect  it. 

"How  do  you  create  something  that  grows,  but  still  protects  the 
principal.  I'm  not  sure  we  want  to  play  this  roller  coaster  thing.  I'm 
leaning  towards  protecting  the  principal.  That's  what  I want  to  see  for  my 
kids,"  Larry  Blythe,  vice  chairman  said. 

Council  member  Albert  Crowe  said  he  would,  personally,  look  to  growth 
investment  but  as  a council  member  he  felt  obligated  to  secure  the  minors' 
principal.  "We're  charged  with  taking  care  of  this  money  until  they  turn 
18,  then  it's  up  to  them,"  Crowe  said. 

The  council  was  in  consensus  about  getting  community  input. 

"We  need  to  survey  the  parents,"  Blankenship  said,  but  noted  that 
information  needed  to  be  presented  to  the  community  so  they  could 
understand  it  and  make  an  informed  decision. 


Community  outreach 

The  council  decided  on  a multi-faceted  approach  to  try  to  reach 
community  members.  Along  with  traditional  community  club  meetings,  the 
council  charged  Hicks  and  Dune  Sterling  of  Qualla  Financial  Freedom  to  put 
together  a program  of  community  outreach.  Sterling  will  write 
educational/informational  columns  in  the  Cherokee  One  Feather  newspaper  to 
help  parents  understand  the  relation  between  risk  and  return  and  outline 
some  options  for  the  fund  and  solicit  input. 

According  to  Hicks,  the  tribe  will  also  present  a televised  program  from 
council  chambers  to  try  and  reach  as  many  tribal  members  as  possible.  That 
program  is  tentatively  scheduled  for  April  15. 

Sterling  said  the  idea  is  to  get  a majority  opinion  of  how  tribal 
members  would  like  to  see  the  fund  managed.  "Not  everyone  will  agree  on 
what  the  best  option  is,  but  we  will  try  and  educate  them  about  the 
options  so  they  can  make  informed  decisions  and  not  have  regrets  later." 

Need  for  education 

Tribal  officials,  council  members,  parents  and  educators  all  agree  that 
there  is  a dire  need  for  money  management  skills  and  financial  education. 
Hicks  noted  that,  to  date,  approximately  98  percent  of  those  eligible 
withdraw  their  money  from  the  fund  when  they  reach  legal  age.  "Older  kids 
need  to  be  wise  about  that  money.  It's  less  than  $30,000.  They  need  to 
look  at  $30,000  over  a longer  term.  They  should  look  at  leaving  that  money 
in  - at  having  basic  family  needs  met.  That's  more  valuable  than  short- 
term gains.  A lot  of  money  is  being  spent  on  useless  things,  it's  here 
today,  gone  tomorrow.  That's  not  healthy,"  he  said. 

Little's  commitment  to  those  children  vested  in  the  minor's  fund  is 
quite  evident.  He  fairly  bristles  when  he  talks  about  the  challenges  these 
young  people  face.  "There  are  people  out  there  who  want  those  kids'  money. 
It's  my  job  to  give  them  the  skills  they  need  to  protect  themselves  and 
their  investment." 

Little  said  his  class  at  Cherokee  High  School  was  still  evolving.  "It's 
still  in  the  experimental  stage.  We  are  working  to  get  it  where  we  want  it 
I hope  that  within  two  years  we  will  have  a course  that  is  required  for 
graduation . " 

Sterling  said  the  goal  of  Qualla  Financial  Freedom  was  to  expand 
financial  education  to  include  everyone  from  kindergarteners  to  adults. 
According  to  its  webpage,  the  mission  of  QFF  is  "to  teach  financial 
literacy  to  EBCI  enrolled  members  on  and  off  the  Qualla  Boundary."  Some  of 
their  upcoming  programs  include  "Teach  the  Children  to  Save  Day,"  "Manage 
Your  Money:  Stop  Laughing  It's  Possible,"  and  "Financial  Issues  for  Women. 

"Education  is  the  best  protection  we  can  offer  our  children,"  said 
Principal  Chief  Leon  Dones.  "We  have  to  protect  the  children's  investment. 
We  want  them  to  have  the  opportunity  to  use  that  money  to  educate 
themselves  and  improve  their  life." 

Minor's  Fund  impact 

There  are  about  13,000  enrolled  members  of  the  EBCI.  Approximately  4,200 
of  those  are  minors.  "I  had  a banker  figure  for  me,  using  today's  per 
capita,  what  every  member  born  today  could  expect  as  a return  on  their 
investment,  at  a modest  three  to  four  percent  interest  compounded  daily, 
if  they  didn't  touch  their  money  for  25  years.  They  all  could  be 
millionaires,"  Dones  said. 

"Can  you  imagine  the  socio-economic  and  political  impact  that  13,000 
millionaires  here  on  the  boundary  could  have  on  North  Carolina?" 

Sterling  agrees  that  the  impact  could  be  enormous.  'When  will  you  ever 
have  $100,000?"  she  asked.  "Most  of  us  are  lucky  to  have  that  by 
retirement  age.  Those  kinds  of  assets  could  provide  the  engine  for  growth 
across  the  entire  area.  Or  they  could  just  be  consumed." 
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Hearing  on  Governance  Act  labelled  a charade 
By  Wes  Godin  with  CP  files 

Grand  Chief  Leon  Jourdain  calls  the  Standing  Committee  hearings  on  the 
First  Nations  Governance  Act  a "charade/'  after  reports  last  week  of 
Liberal  efforts  to  curb  debate  on  the  proposed  act. 

"The  democratic  process  is  the  victim  - now  that  the  minister  can  close 
the  doors,  the  public  will  never  know  what  the  committee  heard  and  he  can 
go  back  to  his  accountability,  transparency  and  good  governance  massaging, 
said  Jourdain  in  a press  release. 

Jourdain  said  he  believes  the  Parliamentary  Standing  Committee  which 
recently  completed  its  hearings  held  across  the  country  was  a farce  right 
from  the  beginning. 

"Clearly  the  minister  has  a public  relations  nightmare.  He  has  talked 
incessantly  about  the  'grass  roots  Indians'  that  support  this  bill  - well 
after  a cross-country  tour  in  which  speaker  after  speaker  opposed  this 
bill,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  at  hand.  The  bill  is  way  off  the  mark," 
said  Jourdain. 

Jourdain 's  remarks  come  after  NDP  MP  Pat  Martin,  who  represents  Winnipeg 
Centre,  launched  a filibuster  in  hopes  of  derailing  a bid  by  the  Liberal 
majority  on  the  committee  to  limit  the  debate. 

The  motion  would  allow  each  MP  just  10  minutes  to  argue  for  each  change 
they  want  made  to  the  First  Nations  Governance  Act. 

Martin  spoke  for  a total  of  12  hours  on  April  1 in  an  effort  to  delay 
the  vote  to  limit  the  10-minute  motion. 

Local  MP  and  Minister  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Northern  Development  Bob 
Nault,  who  introduced  the  bill  to  the  House  of  Commons  back  in  the  fall, 
believes  the  bill  will  tighten  fiscal  accountability,  create  an  interim 
step  towards  self-government  and  clarify  the  legal  status  of  band 
councils  and  their  powers  to  make  bylaws. 

Jourdain  feels  the  bill  misses  major  elements  that  are  required  to 
achieve  the  goals  set  out  by  the  government. 
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Hi,  Last  thursday  Jessica  Clogg  and  I participated  in  an  unprecedented 
meeting  of  First  Nations  who  met  and  issued  a strong  challenge  against  the 
Liberal  government's  new  forest  legislation. 

At  the  end  of  the  meeting  the  First  Nations  issued  a strong  statement 
saying  they  oppose  the  new  legislation.  This  announcement  creates  real 
obstacles  for  implementing  negative  aspects  of  the  new  legislation. 
Specifically,  the  First  Nations  indicated  they  will  stand  united,  with 
each  other,  and  with  the  environmental  community,  to: 

+ Legally  challenge  the  constitutionality  of  timber  tenures  and 
forestry  legislation 

+ Take  First  Nations  concerns  to  the  marketplace,  to  investors,  to 
creditors  that  BC  is  not  open  for  business  until  First  Nations  have  been 
dealt  with  honourably 

+ Assert  authority  over  their  territories  and  exercise  their  Aboriginal 
title  and  rights 

The  meeting  included  60  First  Nation  leaders  from  the  coast,  north  and 


interior  and  was  the  first  time  in  decades  that  reps  from  UBCIC  (no- 
treaty) and  FN  Summitt  (treaty)  First  Nations  got  together  to  coordinate 
strategy  In  addition  to  the  threatened  legal  actions,  a key  focus  of  the 
announcement  was  the  commitment  to  work  with  Dogwood  Initiative  and  other 
groups  to  use  financial  pressure  to  move  a sustainable  land  reform  agenda. 

Grand  Chief  and  First  Nations'  Summit  task  group  member  Edward  lohn, 
said,  "Government  and  industry  are  looking  for  certainty,  but  only  First 
Nations  can  provide  that  certainty, ....  Given  recent  forestry  legislative 
changes,  there  is  no  certainty.  Until  proper  accommodation  happens  neither 
the  marketplace,  nor  the  investment  community  will  have  certainty. .. .it 
is  not  only  an  issue  of  access  to  timber,  but  one  of  environmental 
stewardship . " 

The  headline  of  the  Vancouver  Sun  story  said,  "First  Nations, 
Environmental  activists  unite  against  Victoria--First  Nations  will  join 
eco-groups  in  a campaign  against  B.C.  wood  products".  A better  account 
is  in  the  Prince  George  Citizen  article  below. 
//////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////////// 
Friday,  April  4,  Prince  Citizen 
by  GORDON  HOEKSTRA 
Citizen  staff 

More  than  50  First  Nations  from  northern  and  Interior  B.C.  pledged 
Thursday  to  stand  together,  and  with  the  environmental  community,  to  fight 
the  B.C.  Liberals'  sweeping  forest  policy  changes. 

"There  will  be  no  peace  in  the  valley  until  we've  been  dealt  with  in  an 
honourable  and  respectable  way,"  said  Carrier  Sekani  Tribal  Council  chief 
Mavis  Erickson,  adding  she  expected  some  First  Nations  will  launch 
blockades.  "It's  simply  a matter  of  planning,"  she  said. 

Her  comments  followed  a day-long,  closed-door  session  in  Prince  George 
of  60  First  Nations  representatives  of  the  Northwest  Treaty  Tribal 
Nations  and  the  First  Nations  Summit,  as  well  as  observers  from  the 
Unions  of  B.C.  Indian  Chiefs,  First  Nations  in  the  Chilcotin  area  and 
environmentalists . 

The  First  Nations  say  they  were  not  meaningfully  consulted  on  the  forest 
policy  changes  introduced  last  week,  which  have  significant  implications 
for  treaty  negotiations,  environmental  issues  and  access  to  timber. 

The  Northwest  treaty  group  has  accused  Forests  Minister  Mike  de  long  of 
going  back  on  his  word  in  early  March  to  set  up  a protocol  agreement  to 
provide  a way  of  discussing  the  policy  changes.  Two  weeks  later,  de  long 
introduced  the  forest  reforms. 

The  Northwest  treaty  group  had  demanded  half  of  logging  rights  in  the 
North  and  half  the  revenues  from  the  timber  fees  collected  by  the  province, 
which  could  be  as  much  as  $200  million  a year. 

The  Liberals  have  set  aside  eight  per  cent  of  the  province's  timber 
harvest  for  First  Nations,  which  is  about  their  percentage  of  B.C.'s 
population.  Another  $95  million  has  been  promised  as  revenue  sharing  in 
then  next  three  years. 

Erickson,  whose  council  represents  5,000  First  Nations  in  eight  bands 
west  of  Prince  George,  said  she's  like  to  see  the  legislation  scrapped. 

More  meetings  will  be  needed  to  hammer  out  the  details,  but  bands  with 
the  Northwest  treaty  group  are  planning  legal  challenges  of  timber  leases 
and  the  new  forestry  legislation,  she  said. 

First  Nations  are  also  planning  to  take  a message  to  the  marketplace,  to 
investors  and  creditors  that  B.C.  is  not  open  for  business  until  First 
Nations  have  been  dealt  with  honourably. 

Ed  lohn,  an  executive  member  of  the  First  Nations  Summit,  said  it's  not 
only  an  issue  of  access  to  timber,  but  one  of  environmental  stewardship. 
First  Nations  feel  there  has  been  damage  to  areas  like  fisheries  habitat, 
which  continues  to  take  place,  said  lohn,  a former  chief  of  the  Tl'azten 
First  Nation  north  of  Fort  St.  lames. 

"The  Liberal  government  had  an  opportunity  to  do  this  the  right  way,  and 
I think  they  passed  on  that  opportunity,"  said  lohn. 


William  M.  Horter 

Executive  Director,  Dogwood  Initiative  (formerly  Forest  Futures) 
PO  Box  8701 


Victoria  BC 
V8W  3S3 

PH:  250.370.9930 
FAX:  250.370.9990 

EMAIL : info@dogwoodinitiative . org 
Website:  www.dogwoodinitiative.org 
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Dustices  Weigh  Tribal  Sovereignty 
By  Tony  Batt 

Stephens  Washington  bureau  tbatt@stephensmedia.com 
April  1,  2003 

WASHINGTON  - Dustice  Antonin  Scalia  challenged  the  concept  of  tribal 
sovereignty  Monday  while  other  members  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  pondered 
whether  a state  is  authorized  to  seize  records  from  an  Indian  casino. 

Scalia  said  Congress  never  has  passed  legislation  recognizing  the 
sovereign  immunity  of  tribes,  noting  the  concept  was  created  by  the 
Supreme  Court. 

"I'm  puzzled  why  tribes  should  receive  greater  protection  than  England 
or  Germany,"  Scalia  said.  "Why  should  we  give  greater  protection  to  this 
lesser  sovereignty  that  consists  of  an  Indian  tribe?" 

Scalia  seemed  to  be  the  least  sympathetic  justice  to  arguments  of 
lawyers  for  the  Paiute-Shoshone  Indians  of  California,  who  sued  Inyo 
County  after  county  officials  seized  records  from  the  tribe's  Paiute 
Palace  Casino  on  March  23,  2000. 

Inyo  County  officials  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  after  the  9th  U.S. 
Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  the  county  violated  the  tribe's  sovereignty 
and  were  liable  for  unspecified  damages. 

Indian  law  observers  are  watching  the  case  closely  to  see  if  the  court 
continues  what  many  tribes  consider  a hostile  trend  - including  a 2001 
ruling  in  a Fallon  Paiute  Shoshone  case,  Nevada  v.  Hicks,  which  weakened 
tribal  sovereignty. 

Rep.  George  Miller,  D-Calif.,  a staunch  advocate  of  Indian  gambling,  was 
among  those  attending. 

Dustices  Ruth  Bader  Ginsburg  and  Stephen  Breyer  seemed  to  be  the  most 
supportive  of  tribal  sovereignty. 

Ginsburg  challenged  Dohn  Kirby,  the  San  Diego  lawyer  representing  Inyo 
County,  when  he  argued  tribes  could  impede  local  criminal  investigations 
unless  forced  to  comply  with  search  warrants. 

Kirby  said  tribes  should  not  be  allowed  to  challenge  a search  warrant  in 
court  until  after  the  warrant  has  been  executed. 

"That  would  be  after  the  horse  is  out  of  the  barn,"  Ginsburg  said. 
"That's  not  going  to  soothe  wounded  feelings.  To  say  that  you  can  stop  a 
search  after  the  fact  is  not  much  of  a remedy,  is  it?" 

Breyer  seemed  puzzled  about  why  the  county  and  tribe  were  not  able  to 
work  out  an  agreement. 

"The  county  goes  to  the  tribe  and  says,  'We  can't  tell  you  who  (we're 
after)  or  why  - just  give  us  all  your  records,'"  Breyer  said.  "Under  that 
circumstance,  the  tribe  would  certainly  have  a point." 

The  Bush  administration  sided  with  the  Paiute-Shoshone  Indians.  Barbara 
McDowell,  assistant  to  the  solicitor  general,  told  the  court  that  search 
warrants  are  a "threat  to  the  dignity  of  sovereign  immunity." 

Reid  Chambers,  a Washington  lawyer  representing  the  tribe,  said  the 
Indian  Gaming  Regulatory  Act  of  1988  does  not  give  state  officials 
jurisdiction  over  tribal  casinos. 


"The  tribe  is  not  subordinate  to  the  state  of  California.  It  is 
subordinate  to  the  United  States/'  Chambers  said. 

Chambers  also  said  the  1988  law  restricts  the  way  tribes  spend  money 
from  their  casinos.  He  said  the  Paiute-Shoshone  tribe  uses  gambling 
revenues  to  pay  for  a health  clinic  and  other  social  programs. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Times-Record/Fort  Smith,  AR. 
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Arrest  seen  as  break  in  27-year-old  murder  case 
By  Dim  Holland,  Dournal  Staff  Writer 
April  3,  2003 

RAPID  CITY  --  The  arrest  of  a Colorado  man  is  the  first  major  break  in  a 
murder  case  that  continues  to  stir  angry  accusations  among  numerous 
factions  of  American  Indians  more  than  27  years  after  the  death  of  Anna 
Mae  Pictou-Aquash . 

U.S.  Attorney  Dames  E.  McMahon  on  Wednesday  announced  the  arrest  of  Arlo 
Looking  Cloud,  49,  of  Aurora,  Colo.,  in  connection  with  the  death  of 
Pictou-Aquash,  whose  frozen  body  was  discovered  in  a ravine  north  of 
Wanblee  by  a rancher  on  Feb.  24,  1976. 

The  initial  autopsy  listed  cause  of  death  as  exposure,  but  a subsequent 
autopsy  on  March  10  revealed  that  she  had  died  from  a single  shot  to  the 
head,  execution-style,  from  a .38-caliber  revolver. 

Looking  Cloud's  arrest  by  Denver  police  on  March  28  came  after  a federal 
grand  jury  indictment  handed  down  earlier  in  the  month. 

He  made  his  initial  appearance  in  a Denver  court  Monday  and  pleaded  not 
guilty  to  first-degree  murder  committed  in  the  perpetration  of  kidnapping, 
which  carries  a mandatory  sentence  of  life  in  prison. 

Investigators  said  Pictou-Aquash  was  taken  from  a Denver  home  in 
December  of  1975,  then  brought  to  Rapid  City  shortly  before  her  death. 

An  identity  hearing  is  scheduled  in  Denver  today  to  determine  whether 
Looking  Cloud  is  the  man  charged  in  the  indictment  and  whether  he  should 
be  returned  to  Rapid  City  to  stand  trial. 

A relative  told  the  Associated  Press  that  Looking  Cloud  was  living 
homeless  in  Denver. 

"He's  a very  good  person.  He's  a very  gentle  man.  The  children  like  him, 
and  he's  really  good  with  my  mother.  He  helps  her.  He's  not  a bad  person," 
said  Looking  Cloud's  cousin  Bernice  Bull  Bear  of  Denver,  who  grew  up  with 
him  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation. 

"He's  never  harmed  anybody  around  here." 

McMahon  declined  comment  on  the  arrest  when  contacted  by  the  Associated 
Press  Wednesday.  He  declined  to  comment  on  why  charges  weren't  filed 
sooner  and  also  declined  to  say  whether  more  arrests  are  possible. 

The  indictment  charging  Looking  Cloud  remains  sealed,  but  that  isn't 
stopping  a long-time  watcher  from  the  opinion  that  more  charges  are 
forthcoming. 

"I  have  no  doubt  that  there's  a whole  lot  more  to  this  story  than  has 
already  happened,  said  Paul  DeMain  of  Hayward,  Wis.,  editor  of  the 
newspaper  News  From  Indian  Country,  which  has  published  hundreds  of 
articles  on  the  murder. 

"In  fact,  this  may  be  the  domino  that  tips  everything  over,"  DeMain  said 
Wednesday.  "It  certainly  represents  a break  in  the  case." 

DeMain  said  Looking  Cloud  provided  security  for  American  Indian  Movement 
leaders  in  the  early  1970s. 

Vernon  Bellecourt,  AIM's  international  affairs  director,  said  from  the 
group's  headquarters  in  Minneapolis  that  he  didn't  know  much  about  the 


specific  allegations  against  Looking  Cloud  and  hasn't  seen  him  in  25  years. 

"I've  heard  the  same  scuttlebutt  and  accusations  that  everybody  else  has 
heard/'  he  told  the  Associated  Press. 

Bellecourt  also  wondered  why  it  took  the  government  so  long  to  make  an 
arrest . 

"Why  27  years  later?"  he  asked. 

Pictou-Aquash,  a member  of  Canada's  Mi'kmaq  Tribe,  was  among  the  Indian 
militants  who  participated  in  the  1973  occupation  of  Wounded  Knee. 

Some  speculated  that  AIM  members  killed  her  because  she  knew  some  of 
them  were  government  spies,  and  others  said  Pictou-Aquash  was  killed 
because  she  herself  was  an  informant. 

Still  others  have  charged  federal  authorities  with  masterminding  the 
murder  to  sow  discord  among  AIM  members. 

Federal  officials  have  repeatedly  denied  any  involvement. 

Russell  Means,  an  AIM  activist  turned  actor  and  politician,  testified 
before  a federal  grand  jury  convened  in  Sioux  Falls  in  November  1999. 

Fie  then  accused  senior  AIM  members  of  ordering  the  execution  because 
Aquash  knew  which  of  them  were  federal  informants. 

Bellecourt  vehemently  denies  Means'  accusation  that  Bellecourt  or  other 
movement  officials  had  anything  to  do  with  the  Pictou-Aquash ' s death. 

Means  expressed  frustration  in  January  of  this  year  that  federal 
investigators  for  years  have  had  the  information  they  needed  to  make  an 
arrest . 

Means,  scheduled  to  be  in  Rapid  City  for  today's  march  in  support  of  a 
Rapid  City  man  killed  in  a confrontation  with  police  last  month,  could  not 
be  reached  for  comment  on  Looking  Cloud's  arrest. 

Claims  and  counter-claims  aside,  friends  and  family  of  the  slain  woman 
hope  the  arrest  will  finally  lead  to  some  answers  in  the  case. 

"If  an  indictment  and  a trial  give  some  closure  to  her  family,  then 
that's  good,"  said  Candy  Flamilton  of  Oglala,  a friend  who  had  testified  at 
earlier  hearings  and  who  was  with  Pictou-Aquash  in  Rapid  City  shortly 
before  her  death. 

"I  hope  the  feds  follow  through,"  she  said. 

One  of  Pictou-Aquash ' s two  daughters,  Denise  Maloney  Pictou  of  Ontario, 
Canada,  issued  a statement  on  behalf  of  her  family  and  the  Mi'cmaq  Tribe. 
Another  daughter,  Debbie  Maloney  Pictou,  lives  in  Nova  Scotia. 

Denise  Maloney  Pictou  said  the  family  was  pleased  with  the  news  of  an 
arrest . 

"Twenty-seven  years  of  silence  from  those  involved,  along  with  limited 
resources  to  seek  justice,  had  led  the  family  to  believe  that  they  did  not 
have  ownership  over  our  mothers'  affairs  and  her  right  to  justice,"  she 
said . 

"Anna  Mae's  family  has  been  at  the  mercy  of  the  consciousness  of  many 
people  for  the  last  27  years,"  she  said.  "We  have  known  for  a long  time 
that  people  have  discussed  amongst  themselves  the  events  that  led  up  to 
her  death,  yet  publicly  have  remained  silent. 

"We  know  how  easy  it  is  to  run  with  the  masses  and  remain  silent,  which 
is  why  we  continue  to  support  all  those  that  have  chosen  to  take  the 
responsibility  to  assist  a victim  and  her  family,  presently  and  in  the 
future. 

"Today,  our  mother's  spirit  is  truly  honored." 

Contact  Jim  Holland  at  394-8415  or  jim.holland@rapidcityjournal.com 
Copyright  c.  2003  the  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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Second  Man  Sought  in  Slaying  of  Activist 


Homeless  Man  Held,  Second  Man  Sought  in  1970s  Slaying  of 
American  Indian  Movement  Activist 
The  Associated  Press 
Denver  April  3,  2003 

The  slaying  of  American  Indian  Movement  activist  Anna  Mae  Pictou-Aquash 
has  gone  unsolved  for  nearly  30  years,  frustrating  local  and  federal 
investigators . 

But  now,  with  a suspect  in  custody  and  another  being  sought,  they  say 
the  pieces  may  be  coming  together. 

Arlo  Looking  Cloud,  a 49-year-old  homeless  man,  was  arrested  March  27  in 
Denver  on  a warrant  issued  by  federal  authorities  in  South  Dakota.  Looking 
Cloud  and  John  Graham,  also  known  as  John  Boy  Patton,  are  accused  of 
shooting  Pictou-Aquash  during  a kidnapping  in  December  1975  near  Wanblee, 

S.D. 

Looking  Cloud  pleaded  innocent  to  first-degree  murder  on  Monday,  U.S. 
Attorney  lames  McMahon  said  Wednesday  in  Sioux  Falls,  S.D.  A judge  was 
expected  to  decide  Thursday  whether  he  should  be  sent  to  South  Dakota  to 
be  prosecuted.  Graham  has  not  been  arrested. 

Pictou-Aquash ' s frozen  body  was  found  on  South  Dakota's  Pine  Ridge 
reservation  in  February  1976.  The  30-year-old  woman,  who  had  been  shot  in 
the  head,  had  disappeared  from  a Denver  home  several  months  earlier. 

Looking  Cloud  and  Graham  worked  as  security  guards  at  AIM  events  during 
the  1970s,  said  Paul  DeMain,  editor  of  the  bimonthly  newspaper  News  From 
Indian  Country  in  Wisconsin  who  has  researched  the  case  extensively. 

Police  in  Denver  were  familiar  with  Looking  Cloud  because  he  has  been 
cited  for  several  misdemeanors,  including  trespassing  and  public  drinking, 
during  the  years  he  has  lived  on  the  city's  streets. 

Denver  detective  Abe  Alonzo,  who  was  first  assigned  to  the  Pictou-Aquash 
case  nearly  10  years  ago,  said  Looking  Cloud  was  known  to  loiter  on  Colfax 
Avenue,  one  of  the  city's  main  streets. 

"It  was  almost  like  it  was  too  easy,"  said  Alonzo,  who  walked  up  to  the 
suspect  on  the  street  before  calling  uniformed  officers  to  make  the  arrest 

Looking  Cloud,  a Lakota  Indian,  was  arrested  on  a trespassing  charge  and 
later  seemed  surprised  to  learn  that  he  was  wanted  in  the  Pictou-Aquash 
slaying. 

"I  don't  think  he  actually  thought  this  was  happening,"  said  Alonzo,  who 
last  had  contact  with  Looking  Cloud  in  January.  He  would  not  elaborate. 

According  to  a rap  sheet  released  by  police.  Looking  Cloud  used  as  many 
as  23  aliases  over  the  past  nine  years. 

Pictou-Aquash  was  a member  of  Canada's  Mi'kmaq  Tribe.  She  was  among 
Indian  militants  who  occupied  the  village  of  Wounded  Knee  in  a 71-day 
standoff  with  federal  authorities  in  1973.  There  was  some  speculation  she 
was  killed  by  AIM  members  because  she  knew  some  of  them  were  government 
spies.  Others  said  Pictou-Aquash  was  killed  because  she  herself  was  an 
informant . 

Federal  authorities  repeatedly  have  denied  any  involvement. 

In  a 2000  interview  with  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corp.  show  "The  Fifth 
Estate,"  Graham  acknowledged  being  with  Pictou-Aquash  when  she  left  Denver 
But  he  said  she  was  not  kidnapped  and  denied  any  involvement  in  her  death. 

"I  wasn't  there  and  I didn't  witness  it,"  he  said.  "And  that's  all  I can 
say  about  that." 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 

Copyright  c.  2003  ABCNEWS  Internet  Ventures. 
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THE  FOLLOWING  HAS  BEEN  GIVEN  TO  ME  TO  POST  HERE: 

My  Name  is  Marla  Dawn  Bear  Eagle...  and  i am  Arlo's  Niece...  also  his 
sister  in  a Lakota  way.. 


you  see...  His  father  Johnny  Looking  Cloud  & My  Grandmother . . . Raised  me 
since  i was  Two  weeks  old...  I was  raised  around  arlo...  and  growing  up 
with  him.,  i never  saw  him  to  hurt  anyone...  Killing  or  other  wise... 

he  was  not  only  like  a brother  to  me  but  also  an  uncle  that  i could  look 
up  to...  he  was  a strong  man  in  heart  & mind...  his  father  was  also  strong 
& took  very  good  care  of  us...  They  were  my  family...  they  raised  us  to 
have  self  respect...  respect  for  others...  and  with  all  values...  they 
taught  us  to  be  strong... 

Back  in  1973  I was  just  2 years  old...  but  my  grandmother  took  me  there 
to  inside  the  occupation...  because  most  of  my  family  was  there...  My 
grandfather  stood  for  what  was  right  & along  with  them  was  my  family.  I 
don't  remember  a whole  lot  of  what  went  on  back  then  but  i was  just  a 
little  girl  among  those  who  were  fighting... 

what  I do  have  to  say  is  that  My  grandmother  had  a help  in  raising  Arlo. . 
and  she  passed  away  just  this  past  October.,  and  it  would  have  broken 
her  heart  to  see  her  son  going  to  prison  for  what  he  was  accused  of  and  is 
innocent  of . . . 

from  what  i gather  from  everything  i have  read  and  know  about  anna  mae's 
Death...  is  that  there  needs  to  be  a more  in  depth  Investigation...  back 
then  when  she  was  killed  Arlo  was  a young  man...  and  AIM  was  a big  thing 
for  all  the  Natives...  it  was  a chance  to  stand  up  & Be  strong... 

and  the  AIM  leaders  were  the  ones  running  this...  and  had  alot  of 
influence  on  so  many  indians  young  & old...  they  made  all  the  people  feel 
strong...  and  proud  for  what  they  thought  was  something  really  good...  and 
Arlo  was  just  one  of  them... 

if  Arlo  is  accused  of  murdering  Anna  Mae  then  who  was  behind  it?  and  why 
aren't  the  Leaders...  who  accused  Anna  Mae  of  being  an  informer...  where 
are  they  in  all  of  this..  That  is  where  it  should  be  looked  at...  They 
were  the  leaders. 

At  this  time... Our  hearts  go  out  to  our  Uncle,  Brother,  Grandfather  who 
is  sitting  in  jail  & we  want  him  to  know  we  Love  him...  and  miss  him.  and 
will  be  praying  for  him.  . 

Mitakuye  Oyasin, 

Marla  Dawn 

"The  Great  Spirit  is  in  all  things,  it  is  in  the  air 
we  breath.  The  Great  Spirit  is  our  Father,  but  the 
Earth  is  our  Mother.  She  nourishes  us;  that  which  we 
put  into  the  ground,  she  returns  to  us,..." 
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Matteucci  hired  to  shape  up  Crow  court 
By  JAMES  HAGENGRUBER 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 
April  1,  2003 

A former  U.S.  attorney  for  Montana,  Sherry  Scheel  Matteucci,  has  been 
hired  by  the  Crow  Tribe  to  improve  its  justice  system. 

The  federal  government  threatened  two  months  ago  to  take  over  the  Crow 
court  system  unless  major  reforms  were  made.  Among  the  problems  cited  were 
unqualified  judges  and  the  improper  release  of  possibly  dangerous 
criminals . 

Matteucci  served  as  U.S.  attorney  for  the  District  of  Montana  from  1993 
to  2001.  After  stepping  down  from  the  post,  she  opened  a law  firm  in 
Billings  that  specializes  in  mediation.  Her  consulting  contract  for  the 
tribe  will  end  in  September. 


Improvements  to  the  Crow  court  system  would  bring  major  benefits  to  the 
tribe  and  to  southern  Montana,  Matteucci  said. 

"The  benefits  are  fundamental.  Any  society  that  seeks  to  function 
effectively  has  to  have  a strong  justice  system,"  she  said.  "Not  only  does 
that  ensure  the  safety  and  security  of  the  people,  but  it  also  creates  the 
opportunity  for  economic  development." 

Despite  being  rich  in  land,  mineral  and  gas  resources,  the  2.4-million- 
acre  Crow  Reservation  has  seen  little  economic  development.  Many  have 
placed  the  blame  on  the  tribe's  justice  system,  saying  businesses  are 
afraid  to  invest  on  the  reservation  without  having  the  protection  of  an 
impartial  court  system. 

Leader  after  leader  on  the  reservation  has  promised  to  reform  the  system, 
but  little  has  been  done.  One  of  the  most  ambitious  attempts  was  made  two 
years  ago,  when  the  tribe  rewrote  its  constitution  to  include  strong 
separation-of-powers  provisions.  But  the  reforms  were  never  fully 
implemented . 

Tribal  spokesman  Ken  Real  Bird  said  a new  tribal  chairman,  Carl  Venne, 
is  working  to  improve  the  situation.  The  previous  chairman  resigned  after 
being  indicted  on  federal  bribery  charges. 

"This  administration  inherited  everything,"  Real  Bird  said.  "They  came 
into  office  in  November.  The  problems  didn't  start  in  November." 

In  Danuary,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  gave  the  tribe  until  the  end  of 
April  to  clean  up  its  court  system.  Among  the  problems  cited  was  the 
appointment  of  a judge  who  had  been  convicted  of  a felony  and  who  had  also 
recently  been  arrested  for  possessing  methamphetamine. 

Matteucci  said  she  will  use  her  extensive  background  working  with  tribal 
courts  around  the  nation  - including  serving  as  chairwoman  of  the 
President's  Commission  on  Indian  Law  Enforcement  - to  address  the  problems 
faced  by  the  Crow.  Matteucci  also  said  meaningful  reforms  are  possible  for 
the  beleaguered  Crow  court  system. 

"I  would  not  have  undertaken  this  if  I felt  it  was  an  impossible  task," 
she  said.  "I  feel  confident  that  (Venne)  means  what  he  says." 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Family,  tribe  told  at  Eagle  Butte 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Sgt.  Alan  Two  Crow,  a military  policeman  from  the  Cheyenne 
River  Indian  Reservation,  died  in  Duly  from  an  accidental  fall  while 
walking  through  wooded  terrain  to  his  barracks  at  West  Point,  senior  Army 
investigators  told  the  soldier's  family  Wednesday  evening. 

Three  officials  from  the  U.S.  Army  Criminal  Investigation  Division  met 
with  Two  Crow's  father,  Don  Two  Crow,  other  family  members  and  members  of 
the  Cheyenne  River  tribal  council  to  explain  the  findings  of  a case  that 
involved  the  failure  of  an  Army  search  party  to  find  a body  that 
apparently  lay  on  the  grounds  of  the  U.S.  Military  Academy  for  10  weeks. 

"It  was  an  accidental  death,"  Marc  Raimondi,  director  of  public  affairs 
for  the  CID,  told  reporters  who  were  asked  to  remain  outside  the  meeting 
of  the  investigators  and  the  family.  "Mistakes  were  made  during  the  early 
stages  of  the  investigation,  but  they  didn't  affect  the  conclusion." 

{COMMENT:  The  Army  claimed  to  have  sent  out  flyers  on  his  disappearance. 
Local  police  stations  received  none.  Local  news  received  none,  all  efforts 
were  concentrated  on  his  disappearnace  as  'voluntary"  and  involved 
intimidating  the  family  into  revealing  his  whereabouts.  The  same  group 
responsible  for  this  investigation  of  his  disappearance,  was  in  part,  the 


group  involved  with  him  just  before  his  disappearnace. } 

Raimondi  traveled  to  Eagle  Butte  with  Col.  Robert  Abernathy,  CID 
director  of  operations,  and  Special  Agent  Angela  Birt,  a senior  criminal 
investigator.  The  investigation  command  is  located  in  Fort  Belvoir,  Va. 

The  meeting  opened  with  a prayer  and  drum  songs,  during  which  the 
investigators  and  the  audience  shook  hands  with  Two  Crow  family  members. 
Abernathy,  highest  ranking  operations  officer  in  Army  investigations,  told 
the  family  the  young  soldier's  death  was  a terrible  thing. 

"If  I could  be  anywhere  else  in  the  world  tonight,  I'd  be  there,  because 
it's  a horrible  thing,"  he  said. 

The  briefing  for  the  family  was  still  going  on  at  press  time  Wednesday. 
But  in  an  interview  before  the  meeting,  Donald  Two  Crow  said  he  only 
wanted  to  find  the  truth  about  his  son's  death. 

"I  need  to  know  for  sure  how  he  died  and  have  straight  answers,"  Two 
Crow  said. 
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<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Canadian  Aboriginal  News,  Frostys  Amerindian, 

Tn-Ind  and  Iron  House  Drums  Mailing  Lists;  Newsgroup:  alt. native; 

UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


Much  more  happens  in  Indian 
Country  than  is  reported  in 
this  weekly  newsletter.  For 
For  daily  updates  & events 
go  http://www.owlstar.com/ 
dailyheadlines . htm 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 
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| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

[ one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  j 

I let  intermarriage  proceed  as  j 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

i eventually  Indians  will  be  j 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  ! 

i its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"| 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __+ 

This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is 

gone  forever 

* Of  the  300  original  Native 
languages  in  North  America, 
only  175  exist  today. 

* 125  of  these  are  no  longer 
learned  by  children. 

* 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; 
when  they  die,  their  language 
will  disappear. 

* Without  action,  only  20 
languages  will  survive  the  next 
50  years. 

Source:  Indigenous  Language 
Institute 

http://www.indigenous-language.org 


In  1868,  men  came  out  and  brought  papers.  We  could  not  read  them  and 
they  did  not  tell  us  truly  what  was  in  them.  We  thought  the  treaty  was 
to  remove  the  forts  and  for  us  to  cease  from  fighting.  But  they  wanted 
to  send  us  traders  on  the  Missouri,  but  we  wanted  traders  where  we  were. 
When  I reached  Washington,  the  Great  Father  explained  to  me  that  the 
interpreters  had  deceived  me.  All  I want  is  right  and  just." 

_ Chief  Red  Cloud  (Makhpiya-luta) , Oglala  Lakota 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

I i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
t to  the  democratic  principles  [ 

[ of  the  Republic  [ 

j and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
j Choctaw  Confederacies,  ( 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 
i States  Constitution,  i 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

| shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


| Dourney 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

There  is  a strong  movement  to  remove  "squaw"  from  the  names  of  landmarks. 


The  governor  of  Arizona,  ianet  Napolitano,  was  looking  at  an  opportunity 
to  remove  the  most  glaring  example  in  her  state  in  a way  that  even  the 
most  ardent  bigot  would  be  hard  pressed  to  object  to  publicly.  Naming  it 
Piestewa  Peak  would  have  granted  honor  to  a Hopi  who  gave  her  life  for  her 
country,  and  not  rubbed  the  name  change  in  anyone's  face. 

Two  problems  have  arisen  with  that  solution.  Federal  regulations 
prohibit  naming  anything  in  honor  of  a deceased  person  until  five  (5)  years 
have  passed.  The  law  isn't  a bad  one  - it  prevents  questionable  or 
marginal  naming  in  the  "heat  of  the  moment"  emotionally  that  must  later  be 
lived  with  or  rescinded.  That  isn't  likely  to  be  the  case  here  and  could 
easily  be  circumvented  with  an  executive  order.  Public  and  legislative 
support  are  almost  unanimous. 

The  second  problem  is  far  more  genuine.  The  family,  tired  of  publicity 
and  concerned  with  traditions,  have  reportedly  told  state  legislators 
they  want  the  naming  delayed  or  shelved.  Further,  these  legislators 
report  that  some  tribal  leaders  have  expressed  concern  about  hastily  naming 
any  facility  after  this  fallen  warrior. 

I cannot  speak  for  Navajo,  Hopi  or  Hispanic  teachings.  I can  tell  you 
what  mine  are.  As  much  as  I thought,  and  still  do  that  Piestewa  Peak  was 
an  idea  whose  time  had  come,  I absolutely  believe  the  wishes  of  the  family 
must  be  honored. 

Governor  Naplitano  graduated  from  Sandia  High  in  Albuquerque,  NM,  Santa 
Clara  University  and  received  her  law  degree  from  the  University  of 
Virginia.  This  has  certainly  exposed  her  to  multiculturalism.  I would 
hope  she  will  do  the  right  thing  by  the  family  and  not  the  expedient  thing. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews . org 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy . org 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A. 
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Tecumseh  Cook  Dies  at  Age  103;  Va.  Indian  Chief  Associated  Press 

KING  WILLIAM,  Va . --  Chief  Tecumseh  Deerfoot  Cook,  103,  who  led  the 
Pamunkey  Indian  tribe  from  1942  to  1984,  died  here  April  11.  The  cause  of 
death  was  not  reported. 

He  had  acted  as  the  group's  unofficial  ambassador  until  recently.  He 
represented  the  tribe  at  the  annual  tribute  to  Virginia's  governor  --  a 
tradition  dating  to  1646  --  until  2000. 

As  head  of  the  tribe,  he  oversaw  everything  from  resolutions  of  tiny 
squabbles  to  negotiating  restitution  from  Southern  Railway  Co.  in  the 
1970s  for  the  railroad's  use  of  11/2  miles  of  track  running  through  the 
reservation,  one  of  the  nation's  oldest. 

During  his  tenure,  the  Pamunkeys  expanded  their  shad  hatchery  and 
secured  federal  grants  to  build  the  Pamunkey  Indian  Museum  and  Community 
Center  on  their  reservation  in  southeastern  Virginia. 

He  was  also  a deacon  of  Pamunkey  Indian  Baptist  Church  for  more  than  60 
years . 

Those  who  knew  him  say  he  never  took  credit  for  his  accomplishments  but 
worried  constantly  about  the  betterment  of  his  people. 

"People  who  don't  know  us  think  there  is  nothing  to  being  a chief," 

Chief  Cook  said  in  a 1984  interview.  "There  have  been  many  nights  when  I 
have  gone  to  bed  and  woken  up  with  my  pillow  wet.  You  are  always  fighting 
to  get  something  done." 

He  was  once  asked  the  secret  to  leading  a long  life. 

"Eat  plenty  of  raccoons  and  muskrats  and  drink  Pamunkey  River  water,"  he 
said.  "But  lay  off  the  possum." 

The  chief  was  born  on  the  reservation  and  married  Ruth  Bradby  on  April 
25,  1925.  The  couple  briefly  moved  to  Philadelphia  during  the  Depression 
but  returned  soon  after. 

He  was  most  at  home  outdoors,  working  as  a hunting  guide  for  Old  Town 
Farm,  a private  lodge  located  next  to  the  reservation.  He  was  also  a 
fisher  and  trapper,  catching  snapping  turtles  by  setting  up  stationary 
poles  in  the  creek  and  baiting  them  with  eels,  said  his  son,  G.  Warren 
Cook,  who  is  the  tribe's  assistant  chief. 

Every  year.  Chief  Cook  participated  in  the  tribe's  traditional  shad 
fishing,  milking  the  female  fish  to  provide  eggs  for  the  hatchery.  Cook 
was  a firm  believer  that  whatever  came  out  of  the  water  should  be  put  back 
in,  his  family  said. 

Still,  despite  all  his  accomplishments,  he  said  he  never  thought  he  was 
a good  chief.  "I  served  because  I was  asked  to  serve,"  he  said  at  a 1984 
ceremony  marking  the  end  of  his  tenure. 

But  his  son  said  his  presence  went  far  beyond  his  role  as  chief. 

"He  worked  with  the  people  all  those  years  to  keep  peace  on  the 
reservation  and  to  uphold  all  our  laws,"  G.  Warren  Cook  said. 

The  Pamunkey  tribe  currently  numbers  about  75  people  on  the  1,200-acre 
reservation,  which  was  set  aside  next  to  King  William  County  in  a 17th- 
century  peace  treaty. 

Cook's  survivors  include  two  daughters,  Eleanor  Cook  Fields  of 
Millington,  Tenn.,  and  Elizabeth  Cook  Allmond  of  Warminster,  Pa.;  his  son, 
of  the  Pamunkey  Indian  Reservation;  13  grandchildren;  21  great - 
-grandchildren;  and  a great-great-grandchild. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Washington  Post  Company. 

April  10,  2003 

Louise  Day 

Louise  Boyd  Day,  Baa  bii  waa  shii  kwe,  54,  of  Crosby,  formerly  of 
McGregor  and  Onamia,  died  Sunday,  April  6,  2003,  at  the  Cuyuna  Regional 
Care  Center  in  Crosby.  Services  will  take  place  Thursday,  April  10,  at  10 
a.m.  at  the  East  Lake  Community  Center  with  Lee  Staples  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  in  the  Big  Sandy  Lake  Burial  Grounds.  Arrangements  are 
with  McGregor  Funeral  Home. 


Copyright  c.  2003  Mille  Lacs  Messenger/Isle,  MN. 

April  10,  2003 
Verbena  M.  Dreamer-Crow 

OGLALA  - Verbena  M.  Dreamer-Crow,  73,  Oglala,  died  Monday,  April  7,  2003, 
in  Oglala. 

Survivors  include  three  nephews,  Philip  Sounding  Sides  and  Santos 
Sounding  Sides,  both  of  Rapid  City,  and  Duane  Chalmers,  Lake  Andes,  and 
four  nieces,  Joyce  Marcy,  Dewitt,  Mich.,  Lolo  Brings  Plenty,  Oglala,  Linda 
Furman,  Springfield,  Mo.,  and  Lorrie  Whistler,  Sturgis. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  11  a.m.  Friday,  April  11,  at  Brother  Rene 
Catholic  Church  Hall  in  Oglala. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  April  12,  at  the  church  hall,  with 
the  Rev.  Asa  Wilson  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Makasan  Presbyterian 
Cemetery  in  Oglala. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

April  11,  2003 

Jordan  Jeremiah  Fire  Thunder 

KYLE  - Jordan  Jeremiah  Fire  Thunder,  infant  son  of  Edwina  Fire  Thunder 
of  Kyle,  was  stillborn  Tuesday,  April  8,  2003,  at  Rapid  City  Regional 
Hospital . 

Survivors  include  his  mother;  one  brother.  Tiger  Brown  Bull,  Kyle;  three 
Hunka  brothers,  Tyson  Mills,  Jay  Jacobs  and  Ted  Standing  Soldier  Jr.,  all 
of  Rocky  Ford;  and  his  maternal  grandmother,  Betty  Robertson,  Kyle. 

Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  today  at  Lakota  Anglican  Church  in  Kyle,  with 
the  Rev.  Francis  Apple  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Fire  Thunder  Family 
Cemetery  in  Allen.  Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Rapid  City  Journal. 

April  9,  2003 

Don  Mermejo 
1917-2003 

Highly  respected  elder,  Don  Mermejo,  age  85,  from  Picuris  Pueblo,  passed 
away  peacefully  in  the  early  morning  hours  of  March  24,  2003,  surrounded 
by  his  family  at  the  Santa  Fe  Indian  Hospital.  Don  was  born  September  30, 
1917,  in  Picuris  Pueblo.  He  lived  in  Picuris  all  his  childhood,  was  a 
Golden  Gloves  Boxer  at  the  Santa  Fe  Indian  School  and  later  at  age  20, 
married  the  love  of  his  life,  Augustina  Lopez,  on  May  23,  1938,  at  San 
Lorenzo  Church  in  Picuris  Pueblo.  They  enjoyed  59  years  of  a loving 
marriage  until  the  passing  of  his  beloved  wife,  Augustina,  on  September  4, 
1997.  Don  was  a farmer  around  the  Picuris  and  Penasco  community  and  also 
worked  as  section  hand  for  the  Union  Pacific  and  Denver  & Rio  Grande 
Railroad.  Don  and  Augustina  were  former  residents  of  Ophir  and  Stockton, 
Utah,  where  Don  worked  as  a welder  at  the  Tooele  Ordinance  Depot  and 
retired  at  age  55,  shortly  after  his  son,  Lance  Corporal,  Joseph  Michael 
Mermejo,  United  States  Marine  Corps,  was  killed  in  action,  March  29,  1969, 
in  Vietnam. 

Don,  Augustina  and  their  family  returned  to  Picuris  Pueblo  where  Don 
continued  with  farming,  cutting  and  selling  wood  and  alfalfa  and  being  a 
participating  member  in  the  Picuris  Pueblo  Tribe,  such  as  serving  on  the 
Tribal  Council,  working  as  Game  and  Fish  Warden  and  living  the  traditional 
Picuris  life. 

Don's  life  was  a full  one  and  he  thoroughly  enjoyed  spending  time  with 
his  family  as  well  as  other  interests  including  hunting,  fishing, 
silversmithing,  creating  traditional  Indian  beadwork  and  weaving 
ceremonial  belts,  watching  live  and  televised  professional  boxing  and 
wrestling  matches,  martial  arts  movies,  especially  ones  starring  Jackie 
Chan;  he  was  an  avid  Denver  Bronco  fan  and  a proud  supporter  of  the  Santa 


Fe  Indian  School  athletics,  especially  when  the  grandchildren  were  playing. 

Don  was  a wonderful,  loving  husband,  father,  grandfather  and  great- 
grandfather who  touched  the  lives  of  many  people  during  his  life  through 
endless  acts  of  kindness.  He  will  long  be  remembered  as  a gentle,  hard- 
working man  with  a generous  heart,  a warm  sense  of  humor,  a strong  Picuris 
spirituality  and  an  unconditional  love  for  family. 

Don  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Augustina,  two  infant  sons,  son, 
Joseph  Michael  Mermejo,  grandson,  Joseph  lames  Mermejo,  and  brothers, 
Domingo  Mermejo  and  Reyes  Martinez.  He  is  survived  by  his  two  sisters, 
Bertha  Suina  and  Rose  Allrunner;  brother,  Robert  Duran;  sister-in-law, 

Annie  Martinez;  four  sons:  loe  Quanchello,  Peter  Mermejo,  loe  Howard 
Mermejo,  and  Randy  Mermejo;  four  daughters:  Caroline  Kowalski,  Sadie 
Stabenow,  Donna  Mermejo,  and  Susie  Mermejo;  10  grandchildren,  13  great- 
grandchildren, as  well  as  many  good  friends,  cousins,  nieces,  nephews  and 
relatives.  Funeral  Mass  was  held  on  Tuesday,  March  25,  2003,  at  San 
Lorenzo  Church  in  Picuris  Pueblo;  interment  Picuris  Pueblo  cemetery, 
followed  by  traditional  Picuris  tribal  rites.  The  family  is  very 
appreciative  of  the  prayers  and  support  of  so  many  people  who  loved  Don. 

He  will  be  greatly  missed. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Taos  News. 

April  12,  2003 

Chanda  Holly  Gutierrez 

CHANDA  HOLLY  GUTIERREZ  , 27,  of  Santa  Clara  Pueblo,  died  Wednesday 
following  injuries  sustained  in  a motorcycle  accident. 

She  graduated  in  May  1993  from  McCurdy  High  School.  She  was  employed  for 
several  years  with  Sunwest  Bank  in  Espanola.  At  the  time  of  her  death,  she 
was  employed  as  an  accounting  clerk  with  the  Santa  Clara  Pueblo  tribal 
administration . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  maternal  grandparents,  Lee  and  Betty 
Tafoya;  and  an  uncle,  Michael  Gutierrez. 

She  is  survived  by  her  daughter,  Vanessa  Gutierrez  of  Santa  Clara 
Pueblo;  mother  and  stepfather,  Phillis  Tafoya-Bustos  and  husband  Gus  of 
Fairview;  father,  Desiderio  'Star'  Gutierrez  3r.  of  Mescalero;  sisters, 

Dana  Bustos  of  Fairview,  and  Michelle  Bustos  of  Espanola;  brother,  Brian 
Bustos  of  Espanola;  father  of  her  daughter,  Andrew  Espinoza  of  Espanola; 
two  nieces;  one  nephew;  and  many  other  relatives  and  friends. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  8:30  a.m.  today  at  the  Tafoya  Family 
Home  with  burial  to  follow  at  the  Santa  Clara  Pueblo  Cemetery. 

DeVargas  Funeral  Home  of  the  Espanola  Valley. 

Copyright  c.  1997  - 2003  Albuquerque  Journal:  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

April  8,  2003 
Harry  Enjady 

Funeral  services  for  Harry  Duane  Enjady,  49,  of  Mescalero,  were  Monday 
at  the  Mescalero  Reformed  Church,  with  burial  at  the  Enjady  Family 
Cemetery  at  White  Tail.  Mr.  Enjady  died  Thursday,  April  3,  2003,  in 
Mescalero. 

He  was  born  in  Mescalero  on  Duly  31,  1953. 

He  had  lived  there  all  his  life  and  was  a member  of  the  Reformed  Church. 

Survivors  include  his  children  Duane  Enjady,  Krystal  Enjady,  Priscilla 
Enjady  and  Tralin  Enjady;  his  mother,  Lorraine  Moquino;  brothers  Zeno 
Enjady,  Collins  Enjady,  Gene  Enjady,  Larry  Enjady,  Wayne  Enjady,  Omar 
Enjady  and  Kevin  Chee;  sisters  Wynelle  Geronimo,  BonnaDell  Ortega, 

Stephanie  Chico  and  Rena  Chee;  grandchildren  Arian  Enjady  and  Malia 
Enjady;  and  aunts  Clara  Mae  Johnson  and  Cornelia  Gaines. 

Arrangements  were  under  the  direction  of  LaGrone  Funeral  Chapel  of 
Ruidoso. 


Copyright  c.  1999-2003  MediaNews  Group,  Inc. /Ruidoso  NM. 


April  11,  2003 


Paul  Hosteen  Begay,  Sr. 

March  15,  1919  - April  7,  2003 

Paul  Hosteen  Begay,  Sr.,  84,  of  Lukachukai,  Ariz.,  went  home  to  be  with 
his  Heavenly  Father  Monday,  April  7,  2003,  in  Shiprock.  He  was  born  March 
15,  1919,  in  Red  Valley,  Ariz. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Saturday,  April  12,  2003,  at 
the  Christian  Reformed  Church  in  Red  Valley,  Ariz.  Interment  will  follow 
at  the  Red  Valley  Community  Cemetery. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral 
Home  of  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

April  12,  2003 

Pauline  Pinto  Tsosie 
- April  10,  2003 

Pauline  Pinto  Tsosie,  63,  of  Mexican  Hat,  Utah,  passed  away  on  Thursday, 
April  10,  2003,  in  Price,  Utah. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  pending  with  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home  of 
Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  MediaNews  Group,  Inc . /Farmington,  NM. 

April  9,  2003 
Michaelis  "Sonny"  Burnham 

PHOENIX  - Services  for  Michaelis  Burnham,  34,  will  be  held  at  11  a.m., 
Wednesday,  April  9 at  the  the  Church  of  lesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints, 
Sanders,  Ariz.  S.  Shakespear  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at 
McCarroll's  Cemetery,  Chambers,  Ariz.  Visitation  will  be  held  one  hour 
before  services  at  the  LDS  Church. 

Burnham  died  April  3 in  Phoenix.  He  was  born  April  19,  1968  in  Tuba  City, 
Ariz  into  the  Mescalero  Apache  clan. 

Burnham  graduated  from  Snowflake  High  School.  He  played  football  at  Snow 
College.  He  was  self-employed  as  an  artist,  where  he  received  many  awards 
and  recognition  for  his  work. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Bruce  and  Virginia  Burnham;  brothers, 
Patrick,  Austin  and  Brent;  sisters,  Dionne  and  Sheri;  and  Ella  and  Leonard 
Deal . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Patrick  Burnham,  Austin  Burnham,  leremy  Riggs,  Ron 
Wade,  Brent  Burnham,  Carlos  Deal,  Bob  Burnham  and  Kary  Dunham. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

April  10,  2003 

Mildred  M.  Benally 

CHURCH  ROCK  MINE  - Services  for  Mildred  Benally,  90  will  be  held  at  10  a. 
m.,  Friday,  April  11  at  the  Church  of  lesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints, 
Gallup.  President  Vernon  Silversmith  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at 
Sunset  Memorial  Park. 

Visitation  will  be  held  one  hour  prior  to  services. 

Benally  died  April  7 in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Nov.  20,  1912  in  Coyote 
Canyon  into  the  Red  House  People  Clan  for  the  Salt  People  Clan. 

Benally  was  a sheepherder,  rugweaver  and  rancher.  Her  hobbies  included 
watching  baseball,  football  and  boxing. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Harrison  Benally  of  Shiprock,  Notah  Benally 
of  Pueblo  Pintado,  Richard  Benally  of  Sawmill,  Ariz.,  Tom  Benally  Dr.  of 
Church  Rock  and  Wilson  Benally  of  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.;  daugher,  Annie 
Benally  of  Church  Rock;  sister,  Wilhemina  Benally  of  Church  Rock;  31 
grandchildren;  40  great-grandchildren  and  two  great-great  grandchildren. 

Benally  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Tom  Benally  Sr.;  parents, 
lennie  and  Charlie  Moore;  sons,  Francis  Benally  and  Robert  Benally; 
daughters,  Alice  Benally  and  Mary  B.  King;  brothers,  Hiya  Benally  and 
Frank  Moore;  and  sisters,  Maritta  Benally  and  Bessie  Duncan. 


Pallbearers  will  be  Kirk  Serially,  Matthew  Benally,  Deromy  Hood,  Eddie 
Livingston,  Corbitt  T.  Ramone  and  Wilson  Williams. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Dan  Begay 

GALLUP  - Services  for  Dan  Begay,  74,  were  held  at  10  a.m.,  today  at  St. 
Michaels  Catholic  Church.  Father  Gilvert  Schneider  officiated.  Burial 
followed  on  a family  plot. 

Begay  died  April  5 in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Nov.  16,  1929  in  St.  Michaels, 
Ariz.  into  the  Salt  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan. 

Begay  died  April  5 in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Nov.  16,  1929  in  St.  Michaels. 
He  attended  Fort  Defiance  Boarding  School,  worked  for  the  railroad, 

Tooele  Army  Depot  and  Kincheelie  Ranchers. 

Survivors  include  brothers,  Daniel  Begay  and  Henry  Begay;  and  sister, 
Marie  Laughing. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Edison  Tully,  Herbert  Yazzie,  Benson  Yazzie,  Harold 
Clark  Dr.,  William  Hubbard  and  Toby  Wallace. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Raymond  Ray  Gray 

LUKACHUKI,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Raymond  Gray,  49,  will  be  held  at 
10  a.m.,  Friday,  April  11  at  St.  Isabel  Mission.  Brother  Coromon  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  St.  Isabel  Mission  Cemetery. 

Gray  was  born  May  28,  1954  in  Lukachukai  into  the  Red  Running  into  the 
Water  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan. 

Gray  attended  Intermountain  High  School.  He  was  a welder,  carpenter,  and 
served  in  the  U.S.  Army  during  Vietnam.  His  hobbies  included  reading, 
playing  guitar  and  writing. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Manuel  Gray  and  Zane  Gray;  daughters, 

Alberta  Gray,  Elfreida  Gray  and  Manuel  Gray;  parents,  Allen  and  Lucy  Gray; 
brothers,  Dulius  Gray,  Herbert  Gray  and  Sam  Gray;  sisters,  Elsie  Yazzie, 
Bertha  Chee,  Lucille  Gray  and  Martha  Davis  and  three  grandchildren. 

Gray  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  sister,  Stella  Chee  and  grandparents, 
Minnie  Notah,  Wallace  Gray,  Doe  Benally  and  Ahadibah  Nali. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Army  Veteran  Service. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  one-third  of  a mile  west  of  Lukachukai  Chapter  House. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Sonny  "Bono"  Doe 

MANUELITO  - Services  for  Sonny  "Bono"  Doe,  71,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Friday,  April  11  at  the  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints, 

Lupton,  Ariz.  Arno  Doe  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  on  family  land, 
Manuelito. 

Visitation  will  be  held  one  hour  prior  to  services. 

Doe  died  April  7 in  Gallup.  He  was  born  April  8,  1931  in  Manuelito  Box 
Canyon  into  the  Bitterwater  People  Clan  for  the  Blackstreak  People  Clan. 

Doe  attended  school  in  Fort  Defiance.  He  was  employed  in  Idaho  Falls, 
Idaho,  as  a farmer  for  40  years.  His  hobbies  included  planting  corn, 
cutting  wood  with  a chainsaw  and  ranching. 

Survivors  include  his  brothers,  Leo  Rocky,  Doe,  Ben  Miguel  Doe  and 
Arnold  Doe;  sister,  Lucita  B.  Doe  and  two  grandchildren . 

Doe  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Marie  Begay  Doe  and  Navajo  Tee 
Begay  Doe;  son,  Timothy  Doe;  sisters,  Rita  Doe-Pettigrew,  Kenabah  Doe-Dim, 
and  brothers,  Charlie  Doe  and  Sam  Doe. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Vincent  Doe,  Hector  Goodluck,  Roland  Doe,  Waylon  Doe, 
Agamemnon  Goodluck,  and  Tulley  Dohn  Pettigrew. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Manuelito  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Gilbert  Clichee 

TWO  GREY  HILLS  - Services  for  Gilbert  Clichee,  82,  will  be  held  at  10  a. 
m.,  Friday,  April  11  at  the  Assembly  of  God  Church,  Newcomb.  Burial  will 
follow  at  Northwest  Community  Cemetery,  Toadlena. 


Clichee  died  April  8 in  Farmington.  He  was  born  Duly  12,  1920  in  Two 
Grey  Hills  into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Water  Flows 
Together  Clan. 

Clichee  graduated  from  the  old  Fort  Wingate  Boarding  School.  He  served 
in  the  U.S.  Army  and  was  a World  War  II  veteran.  He  was  employed  with  the 
Fort  Wingate  BIA  Hospital,  Union  Pacific  Railroad  and  Navajo  Nation  Police 
Department,  as  a Sergeant  and  EMT  with  Fort  Defiance  Service  Unit. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Randall  Clichee  of  Naschitti,  Gary  Clichee 
of  Farmington  and  Rick  Clichee  of  Two  Grey  Hills,  Dohnny  Clichee,  Michael 
Clichee  and  Melvin  Clichee  all  of  Navajo,  N.M.;  daughters,  Deanna  Clichee 
of  Gallup;  Victoria  Clichee  and  Gloria  Dohnson  of  Two  Grey  Hills;  brother, 
Hubert  Dohnson  Sr.  of  Two  Grey  Hills;  sister,  Elsie  Napoleon  of  Two  Grey 
Hills;  18  grandchildren  and  five  great-grandchildren . 

Clichee  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Nellie  E.  Clichee,  parents, 
Derry  and  Lillie  Dohnson;  brothers,  Alvin  McDonald,  Wilbert  McDonald, 
Herbert  Dohnson  Sr.  and  Albert  Dohnson  and  sister,  Nettie  Castillo. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Dohnny  Clichee,  Gary  Clichee,  Ricky  Clichee,  Deffery 
Clichee,  Brandon  Davis  and  Brent  Davis. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Two  Grey  Hill  Chapter  House. 

April  12,  2003 

Tom  Williams 

SPRINGSTEAD  - Services  for  Tom  Williams,  84,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Monday  April  14  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Pastor  Tom  White  will  officiate. 
Burial  will  follow  at  Sunset  Cemetery. 

Williams  died  April  9 in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Feb.  2,  1919  in  Springstead 
into  the  for  the  Towering  House  People  Clan. 

Williams  retired  from  the  City  Of  Gallup.  He  held  various  leadership 
positions  for  Church  Rock  Chapter.  His  hobby  included  watching  the  Gallup 
Bengals  basketball  game. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Ann  Williams;  sons,  Leon  Williams  of  Post, 
Ore.,  David  Williams  of  Winslow,  Ariz.,  Dimmy  Williams  from  Flagstaff, 
Ariz.,  Harvey  Williams  of  Dones  Ranch,  Paul  Williams  of  Gallup,  Roger 
Williams  amd  Dones  Williams  both  of  Springstead;  daughters,  Evelyn  Dohnson 
of  Church  Rock,  Donna  Clark  and  Dulia  Holland  both  of  Springstead;  sister, 
Dorothy  Livingston  of  Springstead;  44  grandchildren,  27  great- 
grandchildren and  one  great-great  grandchild. 

Williams  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Alice  and  Tom  Touchin  Sr. 
; and  brothers,  Kenneth  Williams,  Leonard  Whitman,  William  Naylor  and  Doe 
R.  Whitman. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Harold  Williams,  Doshua  Williams,  Terry  Williams, 
Sylvester  Williams,  Lionel  Williams  and  Ryan  Williams. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Church  Rock  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Tommy  C.  Shourti 

CROWNPOINT  - Services  for  Tommy  Shourti,  56,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Monday  April  14  at  Bible  Baptist  Shephard  Church,  Standing  Rock.  Pastor 
Neil  Forester  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Crownpoint  Community 
Cemetery. 

Shourti  died  April  9.  He  was  born  Duly  14,  1946  in  Crownpoint  into  the 
Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Salt  People  Clan. 

Shourti  graduated  from  Gallup  High  School.  He  attended  University  of  New 
Mexico,  received  a bachelors  and  the  Tsail  Din  College,  majoring  in  law. 

He  was  employed  with  the  Navajo  Nation  Law  Enforcement,  as  a prosecutor 
and  a private  legal  advocate.  Tommy's  hobbies  included  reading  and 
crossword  puzzles. 

Survivors  include  his  daughter,  Tammy  Shourti  of  Albuquerque;  mother, 
Dolly  Shorty;  brothers,  Tim  Shorty  and  Timothy  Shorty  both  of  Crownpoint; 
sisters,  Diana  Shorty  and  Darlene  Greyhat  both  of  Crownpoint;  and  one 
grandchild . 

Shourti  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Tonita  Shourti;  son,  Darrell 


Shounti;  father,  Tom  C.  Shorty;  and  grandparents,  Mamie  and  John  Shorty. 
Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Gallup  Independent. 

April  11,  2003 

Harrison  Begay  Sr. 

Harrison  Begay  Sr.,  75,  died  Tuesday,  April  8,  2003,  in  Phoenix. 

Mr.  Begay  was  born  Dec.  15,  1927,  in  Whitecone,  Ariz. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Laura  Begay,  of  Jeddito;  daughters,  Marie 
Bahe  of  Flagstaff,  Laraine  Max  of  New  Mexico,  Bernine  Bitsoie  of  Jeddito, 
Nina  Joseph  of  Jeddito,  Mildred  Budka  of  Flagstaff,  Lisa  Begay  of  New 
Mexico  and  Ovida  Davis  of  Winslow;  sons,  Willie  Mitchell,  Andy  Begay  and 
Harrison  Begay  Jr.  all  of  New  Mexico,  Ricky  Begay  of  Ganado,  Felix  Begay 
of  Jeddito  and  Ronald  Williams  of  Jeddito;  brother,  Howard  Begay  of 
Whitecone;  sisters,  Violet  Clark  of  Whitecone,  Maggie  Yazzie  of  Whitecone, 
Susie  McKee  of  Show  Low  and  Lena  Bedonie  of  Whitecone;  43  grandchildren 
and  5 great-grandchildren . 

Funeral  services  for  Mr.  Begay  will  take  place  on  Saturday,  April  12, 
2003,  at  10  a.m.  at  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints, 
Winslow  Stake  Center.  President  Peter  Yazzie  will  be  officiating. 

Interment  will  be  in  Desert  View  Cemetery,  Winslow. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2003  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 

April  9,  2003 

Victor  'Kenneth'  Walking  Eagle 

WOLF  POINT  - Victor  "Kenneth"  Walking  Eagle,  "Wounded  by  White  Man,"  49, 
a Wolf  Point  native  who  enjoyed  powwows  and  being  with  his  family,  died 
Saturday  in  Portland,  Ore.  The  cause  of  death  was  unavailable. 

A wake  is  today  at  Wolf  Point  Community  Hall,  with  a service  at  7 p.m. 
His  funeral  is  10  a.m.  Thursday  at  the  hall,  with  burial  in  Oswego 
Presbyterian  Cemetery. 

Survivors  include  sons  Victor  Walking  Eagle  III  of  Salem,  Ore.,  Melvin 
Martell  of  Juneau,  Alaska,  and  Casey  Garfield  of  Wolf  Point;  daughters 
Marie  Due  of  Veronica,  Ore.,  Anna  Myers  of  Portland,  Ore.,  and  Robin 
Walking  Eagle  of  Rapid  City,  S.D.;  and  sisters  Rose  Walking  Eagle  and 
Phyllis  Walking  Eagle  of  Bremerton,  Wash.,  and  Myrna  Walking  Eagle  of 
Fairview,  Ore. 

April  12,  2003 

Harold  J.  Hawthorne 

Harold  J.  Hawthorne,  60,  of  2322  7th  Ave.  N.,  a ranch  hand,  died  Tuesday 
at  a local  hospital  of  complications  from  diabetes. 

Services  will  take  place  in  Farmington,  N.M.  O'Connor  Funeral  Home  is 
handling  local  arrangements . 

Survivors  of  Great  Falls  include  his  adopted  family,  Ruth  Chippewa, 

Patsy  Evans,  Conrad  Chippewa  and  Jerry  Chippewa. 

April  14,  2003 

Cora  Rita  Crabtree 

BUTTE  --  Fort  Belknap  native  Cora  Rita  Crabtree,  83,  an  active  member  of 
the  North  American  Indian  Alliance,  died  Sunday  in  a Butte  nursing  home 
of  natural  causes. 

Her  funeral  is  1 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Lodgepole  Senior  Citizen's  Center, 
with  burial  in  Lodgepole  Cemetery.  Wayrynen-Richards  Funeral  Home  in 
Butte  is  handling  arrangements. 

Survivors  include  a daughter,  Barbara  Colten  of  Airway  Heights,  Wash.; 
her  grandchildren  Joseph  Sandoval,  David  Sandoval,  Cheryl  Storey,  Cora 
Armstrong  and  Shane  White.  Her  great-grandchildren  include  Russell 
Phillips,  Micah  Phillips,  Corissa  Storey,  Tyler  Storey,  Lisa  Burch,  Joseph 


Sandoval  Jr.,  David  Sandoval,  Monica  Sandoval,  Jonah  Sandoval, 

Bryan  Armstrong,  Douglass  Armstrong,  Barbara  Biggers,  Shanna  White,  Shivon 
White  and  Cy  White.  Her  great-great-grandchildren  are  Bryce,  Bryan, 

Taran,  Braxtyn  and  Brytan  Armstong,  Anthony  and  Aneesa  Burch, 

Joseph  Sandoval  III,  Jordyn  Sandoval,  Baylie  Phillips  and  Wyatt  Biggers. 
Also  surviving  are  her  sisters  and  brothers,  Angela  Shawl, 

Virginia  Fuhrman,  Violet  Wing,  Albert  Cliff,  Gilbert  Cliff  and 
Christine  Main. 

Cora  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Charles  Longfox  Sr.  and 
Olivia  Healey;  her  son,  Dickie  Merle  Longfox;  her  brothers,  Charles 
Longfox  Jr.  and  Henry  Cliff;  her  sisters  Leona  Messerly  and  Caroline 
Sullivan;  and  her  grandson.  Thane  White. 

She  was  born  on  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian  Reservation  on  Sept.  16,  1921, 
to  Charles  and  Olivia  (Young  Buck)  Longfox.  She  attended  schools  at 
Fort  Belknap. 

She  was  an  extremely  hard  worker  and  a perfectionist  at  everything  she 
did.  She  was  generous  to  a fault  and  would  give  even  when  she  had 
nothing  to  give.  She  always  did  the  best  she  could  do  for  everyone, 
especially  her  family.  She  was  totally  devoted  to  her  grandchildren, 
great-grandchildren  and  great-great-grandchildren . 

She  loved  going  to  powwows  and  was  an  active  member  of  the  North 
American  Indian  Alliance.  She  attended  all  their  functions  and  will  be 
missed  by  her  many  friends  there.  Cora  worked  at  Unique  Cleaners  and  on 
the  housekeeping  staff  at  St.  James  Hospital  until  her  retirement. 

She  was  honored  at  the  North  American  Indian  Alliance  in  Butte  for 
being  the  Oldest  Native  American  woman  in  Butte. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

April  5,  2003 
Caroline  (Venables)  Buck 

BUCK  (Venables)  Caroline  died  at  home  on  Tuesday,  April  1,  2003, 

Caroline  Buck;  beloved  mother  of  Tony  (Kathy),  Bill,  Chris  (Donna),  Dave, 
Ted  (Lorraine),  Nadine  Silversmith,  and  Shelly  (Kevin)  Attwood;  dear 
sister  of  Vera  Powless,  Delores  King,  and  Florence  Skye;  also  survived  by 
her  17  grandchildren  and  one  great-grandson  Jacob;  predeceased  by  her 
brother  Dick  Buck  and  her  sister  Wilma  King. 

Resting  at  her  sister's  home,  2388  Cayuga  Road,  Six  Nations,  after  12 
noon  Saturday.  Funeral  Service  and  Burial  will  be  held  at  the  Lower  Cayuga 
Longhouse  on  Sunday,  April  6,  2003  at  11  a.  m. 

Arrangements  by  STYRES  FUNERAL  HOME,  Ohsweken. 

April  11,  2003 

Arnold  Lawrence  "Charlie"  Thomas 

After  a courageous  battle  with  cancer  on  Thursday,  April  10,  2003,  in 
the  presence  of  his  family,  at  the  West  Haldimand  General  Hospital, 
Hagersville,  at  the  age  of  65  years;  beloved  husband  of  Melba  (Hill) 

Thomas;  loving  father  of  Christofer  and  Cathy,  Gregory  and  Peggy,  and  Rob 
Williams  (customary  son);  dear  grandfather  of  Brody,  Tyler,  Hillary,  and 
Hannah;  brother  of  Alvin,  Seymour,  Ivan,  Ron,  Delma,  Carol,  Elvera,  Gloria, 
Butch,  and  Darb;  also  survived  and  will  be  sadly  missed  by  many  nieces  and 
nephews,  and  friends  of  his  weekly  Pool  League;  predeceased  by  son  Brad, 
parents  Evan  and  Daisy,  brothers  Emerson  and  Danny,  and  sisters  Rose  and 
Joyce . 

Charlie  taught  elementary  school  for  38  years  on  the  Six  Nations  Reserve 
and  was  founding  member  of  the  Six  Nations  Lions  Club,  Six  Nations  Golf 
Club,  and  Memorial  Classic.  Charlie  was  inducted  into  the  Ontario  Lacrosse 
Hall  of  Fame.  He  also  served  as  a director  of  the  Six  Nations  Sports 
Cultural  Memorial  Arena. 

The  family  will  honour  his  life  with  a visitation  at  his  home,  2167 
Cayuga  Road  after  7 p.  m.  Thursday.  Funeral  Service  and  burial  will  be 
held  at  Onondaga  Longhouse  on  Saturday,  April  12,  2003  at  11  a.  m.  In  lieu 
of  flowers,  donations  may  be  made  to  the  Six  Nations  Memorial  Classic. 


Arrangements  by  STYRES  FUNERAL  HOME,  Ohsweken. 


Copyright  c.  2003  Brantford  Expositor. 

April  8,  2003 

Gertrude  Scott  IN  LOVING  MEMORY  OF  GERTRUDE  SCOTT  (GERTIE) 

Suddenly  on  April  2,  2003  Gertie  passed  away  peacefully  at  the  Lake  of 
the  Woods  District  Hospital.  She  is  survived  by  her  three  daughters,  Marie 
Wagamese,  Barbara  Scott  (John)  and  Mary  Ann  Bain,  her  grandchildren 
MaryJane  Scott  (Stan),  Archie,  Flora,  Jeff,  Steven,  Stuart,  Brian,  Scott, 
Edith  Fisher  (Jacob),  Howard,  Shirley,  Emily,  Julia  (Bob),  Bertha  (Joe), 
Melanie  (Adrian),  Gary  Smith,  Deana  Carpenter,  also  nephews  and  nieces  of 
Shoal  Lake,  Cecil  (Grace)  and  Brian  Redsky,  Gwen,  a sister  in  Wabigoon, 
Melly  Brown. 

Great  grandchildren  Rachel,  Roberta,  Adrian,  Destiny,  Keenan,  Harmony, 
Samantha,  Stephanie,  Russll,  Rheanna,  Adrianne,  Cyrena,  Bruce,  John,  Karen, 
Brent,  Kristine,  Michelle,  Russell,  Joelle. 

She  is  predeceased  by  her  husband  Robert  Scott,  her  children  Paul,  Eddy, 
William,  Pete,  Percy  and  her  daughter  Victoria,  her  great  grandchildren 
Allister,  Ethan,  Valentina,  Christine  Scott,  Norman  Smith,  Allan  Boyd, 
Joanne  (Brenda  Muckle) . 

Wake  Services  were  held  at  the  Resource  Centre  at  Wabaseemoong  First 
Nations  on  Friday,  April  4,  2003.  Funeral  Services  were  held  on  Monday, 
April  7,  2003  at  Wabaseemoong  First  Nations  followed  by  interment. 

BROWN  FUNERAL  HOME  & CREMATION  CENTRE  ENTRUSTED  WITH  ARRANGEMENTS. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Kenora  Daily  Miner  and  News. 

April  9,  2003 

Gladys  (nee  Nokahoot)  McArthur 
Carlyle,  SK 

McARTHUR- -Gladys  (nee  Nokahoot)  October  14,  1915  - April  7,  2003  at  88 
years  old.  Kawuwuskanuhisihk  Muskwa  (Bear  turning  around  in  circle  before 
lying  down)  has  continued  her  journey  to  the  spirit  world... to  be  reunited 
with  her  relatives  that  have  journeyed  before  her. 

Together  we  will  stand. 

Embracing  our  memories  of. . .you 
Together  we  will  stand. 

Missing  and  mourning,  our  tears  are  for... you 
Do  you  here  the  beating  of  the  drum? 

The  fire  is  burning... a new  journey,  for  you,  has  begun. 

Your  spirit  and  strength  remains,  in  each  in  everyone 
In  the  lives  you  gave  and  the  hearts  you  touched. 

Forever  and  Always  with  the  rising  of  the. . .Morning  Sun. 

Born  at  Moose  Mountain  Indian  Agency,  Treaty  Four  Territory.  Passed  away 
at  Moose  Mountain  Lodge,  Carlyle,  SK  with  family  by  her  side. 

Predeceased  by:  Parents  - Ollie  Nokahoot  and  Katie  Shewack;  Brothers  - 
Joe  and  Arthur  Ewack,  Howard,  Hughie  and  Teddy  Nokahoot;  Sisters  - Mary 
Gaddie,  Mariah  McArthur,  Eva  Nokahoot,  Grace  Shepherd,  Hazel  Nahbexie; 
Children  - Rosella  Ponicappo,  Ruth  McArthur,  Philomene  McArthur,  Edward 
McArthur;  Special  Grandson  - Lydell  Wayne  McArthur;  Grandchildren  - Janet 
McArthur,  Lorraine  Ponicappo,  Darryl  Ponicappo,  Josephine  McArthur,  Joseph 
Patrick  McArthur;  Great  Grandchildren  - Jacinta  Frances  McArthur,  Orion 
Wolf  McArthur,  Debbie  McArthur,  Jeremy  McArthur,  Anthony  Lonechild,  Kyra 
Kakakaway . 

Survived  by:  Husband  - Joseph  McArthur;  Sister  - Blanche  Nokahoot; 
Sisters-in-law  - Rose  Ewack  and  Rosabelle  Standingready;  Sons  - James, 

Alvin  (Audrey),  Danny  (Donna),  Peter;  Daughters  - Pearl,  May,  Rita  (Don), 
Vera;  Special  Grandchildren  - Kathleen,  Nova-Lee  (Howard),  Bernadette, 
Trevor;  Special  Great  Grandson  - Clark;  93  grandchildren;  209  great 
grandchildren;  42  great-great  grandchildren . Traditional  Wake  to  be  held 


at  Kisbey  Recreation  Centre,  Kisbey,  SK,  5 p.m.  Wednesday,  April  10,  2003. 
Interment  to  be  held  Thursday,  April  11,  2003,  starting  at  2 p.m. 

Raymond  Emile  Whitequill 
Regina,  SK 

WHITEQUILL--On  Sunday,  April  6,  2003  Raymond  Emile  Whitequill,  Regina, 
Sask.  age  44  years.  The  funeral  service  will  be  held  in  the  Kahkewistahaw 
Complex,  Kahkewistahaw  First  Nation  on  Friday,  April  11,  2003  at  2:00  p.m. 
Rev.  Elector  Bunnie  officiating.  Interment  in  Kahkewistahaw  Cemetery.  The 
wake  will  be  held  in  the  Kahkewistahaw  Complex,  Thursday  evening. 

Raymond  was  predeceased  by  two  sons.  Sonny  and  Ray  Whitequill  in 
infancy;  his  father  Emile  Whitequill  in  1972;  his  mother  Lena  Whitequill 
in  1987;  five  brothers:  Bradley  Louison  Sr.  in  1983;  Louis  Whitequill  in 
1998;  Michael  Whitequill;  Linus  Whitequill  and  Richard  Starr;  one  sister, 
Theresa  Whitequill. 

Raymond  is  survived  by  five  daughters;  Heather  (Quincey)  Dustyhorn, 
Regina,  Judy  Whitequill,  Saskatoon,  Monica  Bourassa,  Saskatoon,  Shelley 
Whitequill,  Regina,  Sonja  Whitequill,  Pasqua  First  Nation;  one  son  Leslie 
Whitequill,  Pasqua  First  Nation;  eight  grandchildren;  two  brothers,  Allen 
and  Morley  Whitequill;  five  sisters:  Marion  (Eugene);  Noreen  Louison; 

Doris  (Robert);  Faye  and  Janice;  special  uncle  Joseph  Crowe  and  his  nieces, 
nephews  and  cousins. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2003  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 

April  11,  2003 

Anthony  (Tony)  Samuel  Wolf  Child 

In  Loving  Memory  of  ANTHONY  (TONY)  SAMUEL  WOLF  CHILD  who  passed  away 
peacefully  and  went  to  be  with  our  creator  on  April  1st,  2003  at  the 
Cardston  Hospital,  at  the  age  of  66  years.  Beloved  husband  of  Rosie  Wolf 
Child  (Many  Hides). 

He  was  born  on  Dune  7th,  1936  to  the  late  Doe  Wolf  Child  and  the  late 
Alice  Owl  Howling  At  Night  of  the  Blood  Reserve. 

He  is  survived  by  and  left  to  mourn  his  children:  Molly  (Ricki),  Oliver, 
Jordan  (Francis),  Bernard  (Beverly),  Joyce  (Ernest)  Gros  Venture  Boy, 
Charles  (Pam),  Myra  (Leland),  Jason  (Carolyn),  Kenny,  Delia  HindBull, 

Calvin  Prairie  Chicken,  Norman  (Brenda)  Calf  Robe;  Step  children:  Melvina 
(Chester)  Daniels,  Violet  (Terry)  Watson,  Vera  (Lloyd)  Rider,  Harvey 
(Jennifer)  Sansavera,  Charles  Sansavera,  Joseph  Sansavera;  his  sisters- 
Bertha  Crying  Head,  Alice  (Gerald)  Shepard,  Elizabeth  (Albert)  Hunt; 
brothers-  Harrison  (Caroline),  Bruce  (Ann  Marie),  John  (Irma),  Albert 
(Madeline)  Wolf  Child,  Jimmy  (Linda)  Doore,  Stan  Black  Water;  adopted 
brother  Bernard  Shouting;  brother-in-law  Peter  Many  Hides  (Browning); 
aunties-  Isabella  Spear  Chief,  Lena  Chief  Calf,  and  Annie  Brewer.  He  is 
also  survived  by  numerous  nieces  and  nephews,  37  grandchildren,  30  great 
grandchildren,  19  step-  grandchildren  and  7 step-  great  grandchildren. 

Tony  received  his  education  at  the  St.  Paul's  Boarding  School.  After 
leaving  school  he  began  working  at  numerous  occupations.  They  included 
construction,  carpentry,  breaking  and  training  horses,  CP  rail,  and 
ranching.  Places  of  work  were  Stirling,  Vauxhall,  Taber,  Iron  Springs,  and 
St.  Mary's  Dam. 

Tony  started  singing  pow-wow/hand  game  songs  at  a very  young  age. 

Singing  and  stick  games  were  his  main  hobbies  and  he  loved  them  very  much. 
He  first  began  with  Kainai  Singers  then  the  Moses  Lake  Drummers  consisting 
of  brothers  only.  He  travelled  all  around  Canada  and  the  United  States. 
Singing  and  competing  brought  a lot  of  happiness  to  his  life.  Other  drum 
groups  were  Big  Corners,  Wolf  Child,  and  Yellowtail  Feathers.  He  won 
numerous  stick-game  tournaments  and  drumming  contests  at  various  places. 

In  1973  his  team  won  a hand  game  tournament  in  Peigan.  In  1978  with  Moses 
Lake  Drummers,  they  won  a drumming  contest  at  the  University  of  Lethbridge 
Pow-Wow.  In  1987  with  the  Wolf  Child  Drummers,  they  won  another  drumming 
contest.  Other  places  included  Siksika,  Hobbema  and  Browning. 

During  his  athletic  days  he  enjoyed  boxing,  playing  hockey,  fastball, 
and  riding  horses.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  Youthmen  Society,  Magpie 


Society,  and  the  Headdress  Society.  He  was  proud  of  his  traditional  ways 
and  also  encouraged  other  beliefs,  like  the  gospel.  A proud  Indian  who 
lived  to  be  known  for  his  dress,  no  one  could  bring  him  down.  He 
encouraged  a lot  of  people  and  he  always  had  a smile  for  everyone.  He  was 
successful  in  everything  he  tried.  He  lived  a long  and  tiresome  life,  but 
a good  one,  the  way  he  felt  would  make  him  happy.  Tony  loved  his  family 
very  much  and  will  be  deeply  missed  by  all  who  knew  him.  He  will  always  be 
remembered  for  his  proudness.  His  words  of  wisdom  shall  live  on  in  his 
children,  grandchildren,  and  great-grandchildren . 

He  was  predeceased  by  his  parents  Doe  Wolf  Child  and  Alice  Owl  Howling 
At  Night  ; adopted  father  Albert  Wolf  Child  Sr.;  his  brothers  Edwin  Calf 
Robe  Sr.,  Allen,  Patrick,  Mark,  and  Frank  Wolf  Child;  brother-in-law 
Stephen  Crying  Head  Sr.;  sisters  Albertine  Wolf  Child,  Rita  Many  Shots; 
his  children  Bernice,  Lucille  (Martha),  Ann  Marie  Gros  Ventre  Boy,  Delray 
Hind  Bull;  aunties  Eva  Mills,  Annette  Russel,  Annie  Shot  Both  Sides; 
uncles  Leo  Wolf  Child  Sr.  and  Sam  Wolf  Child  Sr. 

The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  on  Thursday,  April  10th  at  Senator 
Gladstone  Hall,  Blood  Reserve  from  7 to  11:00  p.m.  and  continue  at  Bernard 
Gros  Ventre  Boy's  residence  (near  Little  Chicago),  Blood  Reserve.  The 
Funeral  Service  will  be  held  at  Senator  Gladstone  Hall,  Blood  Reserve  on 
Friday,  April  11th,  2003  at  2:00  p.m.  Interment  in  the  Wolf  Child  Family 
plot.  Blood  Reserve.  Feast  will  follow  at  the  Senator  Gladstone  Hall. 
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Sioux  lawsuit  alleges  abuse  at  government-run  schools 
By  Dan  Whitcomb,  Reuters 
April  11,  2003 

LOS  ANGELES  --  Six  members  of  the  Sioux  Nation  who  say  they  were 
physically  and  sexually  abused  in  government-run  boarding  schools  sued  the 
United  States  for  $25  billion  yesterday,  hoping  to  launch  a lawsuit  on 
behalf  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  mistreated  American  Indians. 

The  six  plaintiffs  all  attended  Catholic  boarding  schools  in  South 
Dakota,  but  claim  in  their  lawsuit  that  psychological,  physical,  and 
sexual  abuse  was  inflicted  on  Indian  children  throughout  the  school  system 
and  covered  up  by  a government  that  forced  them  to  leave  their  homes  for 
boarding  schools. 

The  plaintiffs  allege  violations  of  treaties  that  date  back  to  the  19th 
century  between  the  US  government  and  American  Indian  tribes. 

A Department  of  Dustice  spokesman  could  not  be  reached  yesterday  for 
comment  on  the  lawsuit,  which  was  filed  in  the  US  Court  of  Federal  Claims 
in  Washington,  D.C. 

"All  my  life,  I've  never  wanted  to  think  about  these  things.  I pushed 
them  as  far  back  as  I could,"  tearful  plaintiff  Adele  Zephier  said  at  a 
press  conference  in  Los  Angeles  to  announce  the  lawsuit.  "I'm  really  happy 
to  be  here  today  to  tell  everybody  the  truth  about  what  happened  to  us  as 
children . " 

Zephier  said  she  was  abused  by  nuns  and  sexually  molested  by  a priest  at 
a school  run  from  1948  to  1975  by  St.  Paul's  Catholic  Church  in  Marty,  S.D. 
Her  brother,  plaintiff  Sherwyn  Zephier,  said  he  endured  beatings  at  the 
school . 

American  Indian  activist  Russell  Means,  who  attended  the  press 
conference,  said  the  US  government  tolerated  the  abuse  as  part  of  a plan 
to  destroy  Native  American  culture  and  called  the  allegations  a "legal 


euphemism  for  genocide." 

"It's  against  the  law  for  us  to  sue  the  United  States  for  genocide,  but 
that's  in  effect  what  we're  doing,"  said  Means,  who  helped  lead  the  1973 
armed  conflict  in  South  Dakota  between  American  Indians  and  law 
enforcement  officials  known  as  the  "Siege  of  Wounded  Knee." 

"We're  putting  the  United  States  of  America  on  notice  that  you  can't 
pretend  to  be  who  you  are  to  the  world,  while  in  your  own  backyard  you  are 
murdering  and  maiming  us,"  he  said. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD:  Adoption  act  helps  keep  Indian  culture  alive 
April  12,  2003 

While  speaking  at  a conference  in  Minot  recently,  I met  a woman  who  is  an 
example  of  why  the  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act  of  1978  has  been  good  for 
Indian  children. 

The  policy  requires  that  before  any  Native  child  can  be  adopted  or 
placed  with  a family  other  than  that  of  their  parent  or  extended  family, 
the  tribe  must  be  informed.  The  tribe  then  has  the  right  to  place  the 
child  within  the  tribe  if  members  decide  to  accept  the  responsibility. 

The  act  is  an  extension  of  the  Tribal  Self-Determination  Act  of  1975, 
which  helps  tribes  take  control  of  their  own  government  and  improves 
tribal  governance.  Why  is  this  act  important  to  Native  children?  Because 
it  helps  keep  children  from  slipping  into  the  murky  waters  of  mainstream 
society.  Placing  Native  American  children  in  non-Native  homes  can  and  does 
result  in  adoption  by  foster  parents.  It  isn't  unusual  for  a child  and 
foster  parents  to  bond  and  want  to  become  a family,  regardless  of  the 
races  of  the  people  involved. 

The  woman  I met  in  Minot  recently  was  Dakota.  It  was  easy  to  see  that 
she  was  scared  by  her  earlier  life.  I don't  know  what  happened  to  her,  but 
I could  hear  from  our  conversation  that  she  was  on  a journey  to  claim  her 
heritage,  and  it  would  be  a long  road. 

She  was  in  an  abusive  relationship  that  ended  when  she  could  take  no 
more,  and  she  took  the  life  of  her  abusive  partner.  This  happened  before 
the  laws  were  passed  that  provide  some  relief  for  abused  spouses,  so  she 
spent  time  in  prison. 

Fler  life  has  since  changed,  she  told  me.  She  is  living  in  a good 
community  and  has  married  a supportive  and  kind  man. 

This  woman  has  tried  to  rid  herself  of  some  of  the  awful  things  that 
have  happened  to  her,  but  they  are  so  raw  and  hurtful  she  can't  seem  to 
get  past  them,  she  told  me  - and  she  cried. 

Here's  a different  scenario,  but  one  in  which  the  result  is  the  same: 
Several  years  ago  in  Chicago,  I met  a Lakota  woman  who  had  been  adopted  by 
very  supportive  parents  who  cared  for  and  nurtured  her.  She  was  happily 
married  but  wanted  to  find  her  mother.  She  told  a friend  and  me  of  her 
experience. 

At  first,  I couldn't  understand  her  coolness  toward  me.  After  her  story, 

I realized  that  I probably  looked  like  and  was  about  the  same  age  as  the 
relatives  whom  she'd  met  when  she  went  to  find  her  mother.  The  life  she 
saw  on  the  reservation  was  so  foreign  to  her  that  it  was  hard  for  her  to 
relate  to  that  lifestyle. 

I often  think  about  her  when  the  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act  comes  into 
play  in  life  situations.  I think  she  missed  the  gift  that  the  Creator  gave 
Indian  people  - the  gift  of  the  culture.  She  missed  the  good  things  about 
the  culture  but  was  lucky  to  find  a family  that  replaced  her  reservation 


relatives . 

I told  a friend  from  Spirit  Lake  about  the  woman  whom  I met  in  Minot.  My 
friend,  Winona  Fox,  told  me  how  important  it  was  for  people  to  understand 
who  they  are. 

Fox's  mother,  Alvina  Alberts,  understood  the  culture  and  how  important 
it  was  for  Indian  children  to  maintain  a relationship  with  their  tribe.  I 
met  Alberts  several  years  ago.  She  was  a quiet,  wise  woman  who  was  an 
advocate  for  Indian  people,  especially  Indian  children.  Much  of  her  life's 
work  has  gone  unrecognized,  but  she  did  have  an  effect  in  Indian  country 
because  she  was  one  of  the  outspoken  activists  who  championed  the  Indian 
Child  Welfare  Act  and  saw  it  through  to  fruition.  She  died  in  1996. 

Fox  told  me  that  if  a woman  such  as  the  ones  I met  were  on  the 
reservation  and  had  parents  or  a parent  who  weren't  taking  care  of  them, 
there  would  be  relatives  or  tribal  members  who  could  have  helped.  Those 
people  could  build  a cultural  foundation  for  the  child.  Knowledge  of  the 
culture  and  the  people  is  a strength,  she  told  me. 

Many  times,  all  the  outside  world  hears  is  that  reservations  hold  people 
who  are  alcoholic,  jobless  and  full  of  despair.  But  there  is  more  to 
Indian  culture  than  that.  And  the  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act  many  times  has 
reached  into  the  mainstream  and  helped  a foundering  Native  child  by  giving 
him  or  her  the  gifts  of  the  culture  that  the  Creator  gave  Indian  people. 
Yellow  Bird  writes  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays. 

Reach  her  by  phone  at  780-1228  or  (800)  477-6572,  extension  228, 
or  by  e-mail  at  dyellowbird@gfherald.com. 
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Recreation,  spirituality  clash  in  Northern  Nevada 
Outdoor  enthusiasts  often  trample  on  sacred  Indian  land 
By  MARK  VANDERHOFF 
THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
April  7,  2003 

RENO  --  A long  time  ago,  a giant  serpent  left  the  Walker  River  and 
burrowed  into  the  land,  according  to  the  lore  of  the  Fallon  Paiute- 
Shoshone  Tribe.  Today,  the  serpent  still  lies  in  the  ground,  creating  what 
many  call  Sand  Mountain. 

"It's  a place  where  our  people  rarely  go,  only  the  spiritual  (leaders) 
and  elders,"  said  Rochanne  Downs,  cultural  resources  director  for  the 
tribe . 

Yet,  riders  on  off-road  vehicles  continually  race  up  and  down  the  giant 
sand  dune,  a sight  that  deeply  disturbs  many  of  the  Fallon  Paiute-Shoshone . 

Black  specks,  never  before  seen  by  tribe  members  or  their  ancestors,  now 
streak  the  sand  from  carbon  deposited  by  the  vehicles'  engines.  Downs  said. 

"You  can't  do  the  spiritual  things  because  you  don't  know  if  an  (off- 
highway  vehicle)  is  going  to  come  over  the  hill  and  run  you  over,"  Downs 
said.  "You  can't  even  hear  yourself  think." 

In  Nevada,  the  long-standing  clash  of  values  between  American  Indians 
and  the  ancestors  of  settlers  now  plays  out  in  a new  way: 

Often,  those  who  say  they  love  the  outdoors  are  committing  the 
equivalent  of  vandalizing  another  culture's  church  when  they  visit  their 
favorite  spots. 

Many  hikers,  sandboarders  and  motorized  vehicle  riders  don't  even  know 
the  story  of  Sand  Mountain. 

John  Crowley,  an  off-road  rider  and  president  of  Friends  of  Sand 
Mountain,  said  he  only  recently  heard  from  a Bureau  of  Land  Management 


official  that  a tribal  legend  about  the  area  existed. 

Friends  of  Sand  Mountain  organizes  cleanups,  educates  other  riders  about 
environmental  and  safety  issues  and  has  worked  with  the  BLM  to  study  a 
rare  butterfly  in  the  area. 

"Obviously,  we  want  to  respect  (Sand  Mountain),"  he  said.  "But  right  now 
it's  owned  by  the  federal  government  and  managed  by  the  BLM  for  motorized 
recreation,  and  that's  what  we're  using  it  for. 

"I'm  not  saying  that  I don't  care.  I just  don't  fully  understand  all 
their  beliefs.  I'd  like  to  learn  more." 

When  visitors  come  to  the  Pyramid  Lake  Cultural  Center  asking  where  the 
sacred  spots  are,  Ben  Aleck  tells  them,  "They're  all  around  you." 

American  Indians  regard  the  whole  world  as  sacred,  so  when  non-Indians 
talk  about  "sacred  sites,"  they  reveal  their  lack  of  familiarity  with 
tribal  culture,  said  Aleck,  cultural  resources  manager  for  the  Pyramid 
Lake  Paiute. 

It's  hard  for  Aleck  to  put  the  value  of  places  like  Sand  Mountain  into 
words . 

"They're  just  different,"  he  said  of  sites  such  as  the  Needle  Rocks  at 
Pyramid  Lake,  an  area  of  needle  like  geological  formations  and  a hot  spring. 

"The  tribe  always  used  that  as  a natural  place  to  offer  prayer,"  he  said. 
"It'd  be  like  a church." 

Many  visitors  left  no  impact,  but  some  off-road  vehicle  riders  damaged 
parts  of  the  delicate  ground  and  vandals  defaced  some  of  the  formations, 
Aleck  said. 

"The  tribe  wants  people  to  come  out  and  enjoy  the  lake,  but  just  show 
that  respect  for  the  tribe  and  the  environment,"  he  said. 

At  Tahoe's  Cave  Rock,  sharing  the  land  is  at  the  heart  of  a dispute. 

The  rock  is  also  at  the  center  of  Washoe  mythology. 

In  another  age,  according  to  Washoe  history,  a warring  tribe  kept  the 
Washoe  people  as  prisoners.  The  god  of  the  world  set  the  Washoe  free  by 
putting  their  captors  in  the  cave  below  Cave  Rock  and  trapping  them 
underwater. 

Washoe  history  also  says  that  powerful  spirits  called  water  babies  lived 
in  an  underground  cave  and  a monster  also  lived  in  a cave  in  the  area. 

"Cave  Rock  was  a place  where  only  our  medicine  men  went.  The  rest  of  the 
tribe  walked  around  it,"  said  Bill  Dancing  Feather,  cultural  resources 
manager  for  the  Washoe  Tribe. 

Although  a few  tribe  members  still  use  the  rock.  Dancing  Feather  said 
Cave  Rock's  visitors  these  days  consist  mostly  of  picnickers  soaking  in 
the  views  and  climbers  who  challenge  themselves  on  popular  routes  high 
above  the  lake. 

In  December,  the  Forest  Service  announced  a proposal  to  ban  all  climbing 
from  the  rock  to  preserve  the  cultural  value  to  the  tribe.  Climbers  who 
have  worked  to  maintain  access  to  Cave  Rock  for  years  bristled. 

The  national  climbers  advocacy  group  Access  Fund  has  been  at  the 
forefront  of  efforts  to  keep  Cave  Rock  open  to  climbers.  Access  Fund 
policy  director  Dason  Keith  said  their  quarrel  lies  with  Forest  Service 
management,  not  the  Washoe  tribe. 

"Churches  in  this  country  are  privately  owned,"  he  said.  "I  live  in  Moab, 
in  Utah,  and  if  I try  to  climb  a Mormon  church  I'm  going  to  get  hauled  off 
to  jail  for  trespassing.  This  (Cave  Rock)  is  a different  proposition.  It's 
public  land." 
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Big  Mountain  to  Baghdad 

Bush's  coal  and  oil  contributors  pave  the  way 
By  Brenda  Norrell 
Special  to  Navajo  Times 
BIG  MOUNTAIN,  Ariz. 

April  10,  2003 

The  road  from  Big  Mountain  to  Baghdad  is  short  - it  goes  right  through 
the  White  House. 

What  makes  Big  Mountain  and  Baghdad  sister  cities?  The  oil  and  coal 
companies  that  contributed  to  President  Bush's  campaign. 

The  proof  is  in  the  nation's  energy  plan,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruling 
against  the  Navajo  Nation  in  the  Peabody  coal  royalty  case  and  the 
corporate  friends  of  Bush  in  line  to  profit  from  the  rebuilding  of  Iraq 
and  oil  development  after  the  war. 

As  bombs  fell  on  Iraq,  American  Indian  activist  Renee  Still  Day  in 
Pueblo,  Colo,  pointed  out  that  Bush  has  already  lined  up  corporations  who 
would  benefit  from  billions  of  dollars  in  contracts.  The  corporations 
include  Halliburton  Company,  where  Vice  President  Dick  Cheney  served  as 
CEO  for  five  years. 

"This  could  have  been  solved  diplomatically  but  that  was  never  an  option 
with  this  'selected'  leader  of  our  country,"  Still  Day  said.  "The  fact  is 
he  has  already  opened  the  door  to  Halliburton  and  other  'old  buds'  with 
contracts . " 

The  five  firms  tentatively  chosen  for  the  rebuilding  effort  contributed 
$2.8  million  in  campaign  contributions  over  the  past  three  years,  most 
going  to  Republicans. 

The  companies  include  Kellogg  and  Brown  and  Root,  whose  parent  company 
is  Halliburton,  Bechtel,  which  helped  rebuild  Kuwait  after  the  Gulf  War 
and  allegedly  supplied  weapons  to  Saddam  Hussein  in  the  1980s,  and  Flour. 

While  heading  Halliburton,  an  oil  supply  and  development  company,  Cheney 
received  $36  million  in  income  in  2000. 

Those  who  contributed  to  Bush  and  Cheney's  campaigns  and  careers  are  in 
line  for  contracts  to  rebuild  roads,  schools  and  hospitals  and  develop  oil 
in  Iraq.  Iraq's  oil  reserve,  estimated  at  110  billion  barrels,  is  the 
second  largest  in  the  world,  exceeded  only  by  Saudi  Arabia. 

Bechtel  spokesman  Jonathan  Marshall  in  San  Francisco  confirmed  Bechtel 
is  bidding  on  a contract  for  post-war  Iraq  and  worked  under  contract  in 
post-war  Kuwait,  but  denied  the  company  supplied  weapons  to  Hussein. 

"Bechtel  does  not  manufacture  weapons  and  did  not  supply  any  to  Saddam 
Hussein,"  Marshall  said. 

He  said  Bechtel  halted  projects  in  Iraq  after  workers  were  taken 
prisoner  in  the  1990s.  After  the  Gulf  War,  Bechtel  was  hired  by  Kuwait  Oil 
Company  to  manage  the  rebuilding  of  its  oil  facilities. 

"We  are  currently  bidding  on  a $600  million  USAID  contract  to  help 
rebuild  damaged  or  neglected  schools,  hospitals,  irrigation  facilities 
and  other  civilian  inf rastructure  in  Iraq,"  he  said. 

Marshall  said  Bechtel,  an  engineering  and  construction  firm,  was  among 
the  corporations  asked  to  bid  on  post-war  contracts  in  Iraq,  but  added 
that  Bechtel  does  not  promote  war. 

Follow  the  money 

From  Big  Mountain  to  Baghdad,  from  the  Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
to  sacred  sites  throughout  Indian  country,  the  Bush-Cheney  national  energy 
plan  focuses  on  increasing  oil,  coal  and  nuclear  plants. 

From  the  beginning,  Cheney's  task  force  on  energy  development  included 
those  who  contributed  to  his  political  campaign,  including  Peabody  Coal. 

Cheney  has  refused  to  release  the  task  force  documents  to  the  General 
Accounting  Office,  Time  magazine  and  the  Los  Angeles  Times  report. 

Before  gaining  access  to  Cheney's  energy  task  force,  Peabody  Coal,  the 
largest  coal  company  in  the  world,  and  its  affiliates  had  given  more  than 
$900,000  to  the  Bush  campaign. 

When  Cheney's  final  energy  report  was  released  May  16,  2001,  it  called 
for  additional  coal  production.  Five  days  later  Peabody  issued  a public 
stock  offering,  raising  $60  million  more  than  expected. 

Clean  air  standards  for  power  plant  emissions  were  rolled  back  and  Bush 


reneged  on  a campaign  pledge  to  restrict  power  plant  emissions. 

Irl  Engelhardt,  chairman  of  Peabody,  was  a major  contributor  to  the 
Bush-Cheney  transition  team,  as  Peabody  lobbied  for  Bush  to  lower 
standards  of  arsenic  levels  in  water.  Peabody  contributed  $100,000  for  the 
inauguration  and  $25,000  for  a party  honoring  Bush  on  May  21,  2002. 

"The  president  is  friendly  to  energy,  and  so  is  the  vice  president,  and 
thank  God,"  said  Fred  Palmer,  a vice  president  at  Peabody  Energy. 

Even  before  the  Navajo  Nation  lawyers  went  before  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
to  argue  their  case  against  Peabody  Coal  this  year,  the  Bush 
administration  took  the  unusual  step  of  persuading  the  court  to  rule 
against  the  Navajo  Nation's  $600  million  case  against  Peabody. 

The  Navajo  Nation  alleged  that  a conspiracy  between  energy  companies  - 
including  Peabody,  Southern  California  Edison  and  the  Salt  River  Project  - 
and  the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior,  which  holds  energy  resources  in  trust 
for  the  tribe,  led  to  the  Navajo  Nation  being  denied  a fair  royalty  rate 
for  its  coal. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Justice  urged  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  to  rule 
against  the  tribe,  saying  the  U.S.  government  could  face  "adverse 
consequences . " 

"The  decision  below  will  encourage  the  filing  of  damages  against  the 
United  States  for  breach  of  trust,"  Solicitor  General  Ted  Olsen  wrote  on 
March  15,  2002.  "At  a minimum,  such  a development  will  subject  the  United 
States  to  costly  litigation." 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled  6-3  that  it  was  irrelevant  that  former 
Interior  Secretary  Donald  Hodel  met  behind  closed  doors  with  officials  of 
Peabody  Energy  as  he  was  deciding  the  royalty  rate  issue. 

The  Supreme  Court  ruling  against  the  Navajo  Nation  and  in  favor  of 
Peabody  in  March  came  less  than  three  weeks  before  war  was  launched  in 
oil-rich  Iraq. 

Celebrating  the  victory,  Peabody  spokesperson  Beth  Sutton  said  the 
Supreme  Court  ruling  was  an  important  step  to  bringing  the  royalty  matter 
to  a close  and  continuing  to  work  with  the  Navajo  Nation. 

"In  the  decision,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  rejects  the  Navajo  Nation's 
allegation  that  there  was  a breach  of  trust  when  the  U.S.  Department  of 
the  Interior  approved  the  1987  lease  agreements,"  Sutton  said. 

"The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  also  found  there  was  no  violation  of  law 
governing  discussions  regarding  the  proposed  royalty  rate  as  contended  by 
the  Navajo  Nation,"  she  said. 

As  Baghdad  was  bombed,  the  Bush-Cheney  agenda  of  more  power  plants  in 
Indian  country  in  America  continued,  with  the  Houston-based  Steag 
Corporation  announcing  its  proposal  to  build  a new  power  plant  on  the 
Navajo  Nation  in  New  Mexico. 

Immediately  Navajos,  many  living  without  running  water  and  electricity, 
responded  they  have  had  enough  of  polluted  air,  soil  and  groundwater  from 
the  coal,  oil  and  nuclear  industries  that  have  left  behind  a trail  of 
cancer  and  disease. 

Leroy  Morgan  in  Rough  Rock,  Ariz.  said  Navajos  would  suffer  once  again 
for  the  electricity  which  flows  off  Navajoland. 

"What  do  the  Navajo  people  get  in  return?"  he  said.  "This  proposed  idea 
is  another  scheme  of  ripping  off  the  people  and  our  basic  use  of  the  land. 

"Who  is  going  to  benefit  from  this  proposed  power  plant?  Definitely  it's 
not  going  to  be  the  Navajo  people,"  he  said.  "All  the  electricity  will  be 
used  elsewhere  instead  of  on  the  Navajo  Nation. 

"Therefore  leave  the  idea  and  power  plant  somewhere  near  Houston,  Texas 
where  they  need  the  electricity  the  most,"  he  said. 

Oil,  treaties  and  trust 

On  Rosebud  tribal  land  in  South  Dakota,  Andrew  Catt-Iron  Shell,  Sicangu 
Lakota  and  Eastern  Cherokee,  said  large  numbers  of  American  Indians  fight 
wars  with  little  recognition  or  honor  from  the  U.S.  government  which 
continues  to  dishonor  their  treaties. 

"How  do  they  thank  us?  By  ignoring  treaty  obligations  mandated  by  the 
United  States  Constitution  and  perpetuating  an  atmosphere  of  animosity 
between  our  two  sovereign  governments,"  Iron  Shell  said.  "It  is  really  a 
sad  world  that  the  white  man  has  created." 


Iron  Shell  said  he  is  in  full  support  of  the  soldiers  who  have  chosen  to 
serve  the  United  States.  His  own  grandfather  served  in  the  Armed  Services 
before  he  was  accepted  as  a U.S.  citizen. 

American  Indians  were  among  the  first  U.S.  military  to  leave  for  Iraq. 

"Many  of  our  young  native  men  and  women  were  again  some  of  the  very  first 
to  volunteer  for  duty  in  these  challenging  times/'  Iron  Shell  said. 

"It's  very  ironic  to  me  personally,  that  we  have  been  fighting  the 
terrorism  that  has  been  bestowed  upon  our  indigenous  tribal  nations  since 
1492  but  yet  we  still  are  the  first  to  react  to  threats  against  our 
homeland  now  called  America,"  he  said. 

"When  Congress  and  the  George  W.  Bush  look  at  who  sends  the  most 
warriors  to  battle  to  protect  our  nation,  I hope  they  realize  that  Indian 
Country  has  more  volunteers  to  the  Armed  Services  per  our  specific 
population  than  any  other  race  in  this  country,"  he  added. 

In  Pueblo,  Colo.,  Still  Day  said  in  this  war,  for  the  first  time  since 
its  war  of  genocide  against  American  Indians,  "The  United  States  is  the 
aggressor,  the  bully,  the  warmonger." 

She  said,  "No  one  supports  Saddam  Hussein,  he  is  an  abomination  and  a 
horrible  person,  but  who  made  Bush  God? 

"That  we  could  defeat  Saddam  was  a foregone  conclusion,  this  was  not 
even  a question  in  anyone's  mind,"  she  said.  "But  we  should  never  forget 
that  the  actual  weapons  that  Bush  claimed  Saddam  had,  came  directly  from 
Bush  the  first,  Donald  Rumsfeld  and  the  whole  band  of  renegades  that  now 
attack  him. " 

Still  Day  said  Americans  now  live  in  a police  state  where  an  attorney  in 
New  Mexico  was  arrested  for  speaking  out  against  Bush  and  demonstrators 
are  arrested  for  wearing  peace  shirts. 

"The  government  is  now  talking  about  those  who  placed  themselves  as 
human  shields  in  Iraq  to  protect  the  civilians,  suggesting  that  they  be 
prosecuted  at  traitors,"  she  said.  "These  were  nuns.  Medal  of  Honor 
winners,  decorated  war  veterans  and  people  of  conscience,  who  went  there 
unarmed  to  protect  the  innocent. 

"Now  they  will  be  labeled  at  traitors?  What  next?"  she  asked. 

Still  Day  said  Bush  has  set  a dangerous  precedent. 

"If  a country  doesn't  like  another  country's  leader,  this  action  says, 
'it  is  now  acceptable  to  take  them  out,'  she  said.  "With  all  the  enemies 
Bush  has  made  across  the  world  and  the  danger  that  he  poses  to  them,  he 
has  set  himself  up  as  the  possible  next  target." 

Still  Day  points  out  that  American  Indians  know  too  well  what  it  means 
to  place  oil  in  trust. 

"The  oil  of  Iraq  will  now  be  placed  'in  trust'  for  the  people  of  Iraq, 
according  to  Colin  Powell,"  she  said.  "Anyone  living  in  Indian  Country 
already  knows  how  that  will  work  - it  won't! 

"This  war  was  for  oil,  for  the  Bush  cronies  ...  " she  claimed. 

Danny  Zapata,  a supporter  of  the  struggle  at  Big  Mountain  who  lives  in 
Europe,  said  the  real  machinery  behind  the  war  in  Iraq  is  oil,  not  human 
rights . 

"When  our  peoples'  hear  and  remember  these  words  from  Bush  saying  we're 
there  in  Iraq  to  'fight  for  their  freedoms,  their  human  rights  to  self- 
determination,  sovereignty  and  to  liberate  them  from  oppression, ' hey, 
great!  When  can  we  start  that  in  America?"  he  said. 

"It's  hard  to  have  any  remorse  for  bullies,  whether  they  are  Saddam 
Hussein  or  this  sawed-off  version  of  a trigger  happy  Texan  cowboy,"  he 
said . 

Meanwhile,  some  American  Indians  say  the  United  States  has  long  been  a 
country  in  denial  of  its  foundation,  a country  built  on  the  genocide  of 
American  Indians  and  the  enslavement,  rape  and  torture  of  blacks. 

On  the  Northwest  coast,  Victoria  Redstarr,  Nez  Perce  and  descendant  of 
Chief  Joseph,  said  the  war  will  expose  America  at  its  root. 

"The  forces  that  started  this  war  are  the  same  forces  that  went  against 
us,  as  a people,"  he  said.  "In  some  strange  sense,  this  war  is  showing  the 
world  how  evil  those  forces  really  are. 

"The  divide  it  is  creating  throughout  our  country  and  the  world  is  very 
telling,"  he  said.  "Very  essential.  We  mustn't  back  down  from  the 
challenge  to  get  even  stronger  spiritually  - together. 
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Frontier  lays  off  Navajo-speaking  operators 

By  Bill  Donovan 

Special  to  the  Times 

WINDOW  ROCK 

April  3,  2003 

For  more  than  50  years,  telephone  users  on  the  Navajo  Reservation  have 
been  able  to  call  1411  with  the  knowledge  that  the  person  who  answered 
would  be  fluent  in  Navajo. 

But  on  Monday,  that  was  no  longer  the  case  as  the  local  telephone 
company.  Frontier  Communications  (formerly  Navajo  Communications  Co.), 
laid  off  all  of  its  operators  and  signed  a contract  with  a company  in 
Rochester,  N.Y.  to  handle  this  area's  information  calls. 

But  Doe  Hauser,  the  local  manager,  stressed  that  provisions  have  been 
made  to  provide  Navajo  translators  in  case  someone  who  knows  only  Navajo 
calls  1411  for  a number. 

A total  of  15  personnel  were  laid  off  as  part  of  the  change. 

While  this  will  provide  a savings  for  the  company,  Hauser  said  the  main 
reason  for  the  decision  was  time. 

"New  technology  did  away  with  the  jobs,"  he  said. 

This  has  been  a trend  throughout  the  United  States  in  recent  years  as 
many  local  phone  companies  have  contracted  with  large  phone  information 
centers  to  handle  their  1411  calls. 

"Five  years  ago,  we  were  handling  180,000  information  requests  a month, 
said  Hauser. 

That's  gone  down  to  14,000  a month,  he  said,  and  the  midnight  to  5 a.m. 
shift  would  often  get  only  two  requests  a night. 

But  people  who  have  called  information  in  other  parts  of  the  country 
know  that  most  times  people  asking  for  a phone  number  don't  even  get  a 
live  operator  - a computer  takes  care  of  the  request. 

Frontier  would  probably  have  gone  this  route  but  they  had  a problem  - 
what  do  you  do  with  the  few  phone  calls  that  come  in  daily  whereby  the 
caller  spoke  only  in  Navajo?  That  was  a service  that  only  could  be 
provided  by  the  local  company  - until  now. 

The  company  in  Rochester  has  the  ability  to  provide  almost  immediate 
translations  into  a wide  variety  of  languages  and  one  of  those  languages 
now  is  Navajo. 

Hauser  said  it  works  this  way. 

Someone  who  speaks  only  Navajo  calls  1411  and  gets  an  information 
operator  located  in  Rochester.  He  or  she  realizes  that  the  person  is  not 
speaking  English  and  checks  where  the  call  is  coming  from. 

If  it  is  in  a prefix  that  has  a large  Russian  population,  the  operator 
would  contact  someone  on  call  who  speaks  Russian  and  that  person  would 
translate  for  the  caller. 

Here  on  the  Navajo  Reservation,  people  in  Rochester  have  a list  of  what 
prefixes  are  on  the  Navajo  Reservation.  If  someone  from  one  of  these 
prefixes  calls  in  speaking  a language  other  than  English,  the  operator 
knows  to  call  a number  whereby  someone  who  speaks  Navajo  is  on  call  who 
can  act  as  a translator. 

Hauser  said  the  company  has  hired  several  Navajos  to  be  on  call  at 
various  times  of  the  day  and  night  in  case  they  are  needed. 

"We  tested  this  out  several  times  and  it  worked  each  time,"  he  said, 
adding  that  the  longest  it  took  was  a minute  and  45  seconds. 


The  Navajo  Times  also  conducted  tests  on  Monday. 

In  the  test  using  928-555-1212,  the  operator  was  puzzled  when  the  caller 
spoke  only  Navajo,  asking  him  several  times  to  repeat  the  number  he  wanted. 
She  said  later  to  a Times  reporter  that  she  was  located  in  Florida  and 
would  have  asked  the  caller  to  spell  out  the  person  or  organization  he 
wanted . 

Trying  1411  went  better. 

The  operator  did,  within  80  seconds,  have  a Navajo  translator  from  the 
Phoenix  area  on  the  line  to  help  out  with  the  call. 

Hauser  said  Frontier  hated  to  see  this  service  eliminated  but  modern 
technology  is  such  that  it  is  not  needed  anymore. 
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US  Supreme  Court  Hears  Bishop  Tribe's  Sovereignty  Case 
By  Christina  Reed 
April  10,  2003 
Times  Staff  Writer 

PQ-  The  basic  question  is,  when  can  local  sheriffs  use  search  warrants  on 
tribal  lands  while  investigating  incidents  that  occur  off  the  reservation? 

US  Supreme  Court  justices  tackled  one  of  the  most  difficult  cases  of  the 
current  term  on  March  31  when  they  debated  whether  to  intrude  on  the 
rights  of  the  Bishop  Paiute  tribal  government.  The  one-hour  hearing 
scratched  the  surface  of  sovereign  immunity,  state  police  powers  within 
Indian  Country,  and  tribes'  versus  states'  rights. 

At  issue  in  the  Inyo  County  v.  Paiute-Shoshone  Indians,  02-281,  case  is 
whether  Inyo  County  law  enforcement  violated  the  tribe's  rights  when  Inyo 
County  law  enforcement  used  bolt-cutters  in  March  2000  to  break  into  the 
tribe's  casino  as  part  of  a criminal  welfare  fraud  investigation.  The 
investigation  was  later  dropped  for  lack  of  probable  cause. 

The  federal  Ninth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  on  January  4,  2002, 
that  Inyo  County  violated  the  sovereign  immunity  of  the  Bishop  Paiute 
tribe  when  it  broke  into  casino  employee  records.  The  federal  court  also 
held  that  the  Inyo  County  district  attorney  and  sheriff  went  outside  of 
their  jurisdiction  as  county  officers  when  they  executed  the  search 
warrant . 

The  court's  decision  modified  the  scope  of  the  controversial  Public  Law 
280  (P.L.  280),  a federal  statute  which  gives  California  and  five  other 
states  the  right  to  handle  law  enforcement  on  American  Indian  land  in 
place  of  federal  agencies.  Many  tribes  perceive  P.L.  280  as  an  insult  to 
their  sovereignty. 

Circuit  Judge  Harry  Pregerson  ruled  that  P.L.  280  extended  state 
jurisdiction  "only  to  individual  Indians  and  not  Indian  tribes."  In 
enacting  the  law,  Pregerson  wrote,  "Congress  neither  waived  the 
sovereignty  of  the  tribes,  nor  granted  state  jurisdiction  over  Indian 
tribes . " 

The  Case  Begins 

This  historic  case  began  as  a lawsuit  filed  by  the  Bishop  Paiute  tribe 
in  reaction  to  a county  investigation  into  welfare  fraud.  Three  employees 
of  the  Bishop  Paiute  Casino  were  also  receiving  welfare. 

Ralph  LePera,  the  Bishop  Paiute  tribal  attorney,  said  that  under 
different  welfare  laws,  it  was  legal  to  earn  a certain  amount  of  money 
while  still  collecting  welfare.  The  Inyo  County  district  attorney  wanted 


to  see  the  records  of  the  three  casino  employees,  and  wanted  to  determine 
if  they  were  earning  over  the  maximum  amount  at  their  jobs.  The  district 
attorney  demanded  the  casino  turn  over  the  records. 

The  tribe  and  casino  managers  refused,  and  the  Inyo  County  Sheriff 
entered  the  casino,  went  to  the  administrative  offices,  and  broke  into  the 
employee  records.  LePera  said  the  records  of  78  other  individuals  were 
confiscated,  as  well  as  the  three  employees  in  question. 

The  three  employees  were  found  not  to  be  in  violation  of  welfare  laws, 
and  no  other  evidence  of  wrongdoing  was  found.  The  tribe  had  agreed  to 
grant  the  county  information  with  the  proper  welfare  application  forms. 
These  forms  would  have  shown  the  employee's  consent  to  the  release  of 
requested  information. 

A month  went  by,  and  the  county  demanded  additional  records  to  be  turned 
over  to  law  enforcement.  At  this  juncture,  the  tribe  filed  a lawsuit  in 
the  federal  District  Court  alleging  their  sovereign  immunity  as  a tribal 
entity  had  been  violated. 

The  basic  question  is,  when  can  local  sheriffs  use  search  warrants  on 
tribal  lands  while  investigating  incidents  that  occur  off  the  reservation? 

"If  the  states  don't  have  the  ability  to  issue  search  warrants,  then 
that  evidence  is  immune,"  attorney  John  D.  Kirby  argued  on  Inyo  County's 
behalf,  and  "what  we  end  up  with  is  gaps  in  the  criminal  justice  system." 

The  tribe  has  several  allies,  including  states  such  as  Washington, 
Montana,  and  New  Mexico.  The  allies  say  that  tribal  sovereignty  protects 
Indian  land,  and  while  local  law  enforcement  officials  can  investigate 
individuals,  the  tribes  say  this  doesn't  extend  to  tribal  governance.  The 
tribes  also  say  that  P.L.  280  doesn't  permit  the  seizing  of  tribal 
property. 

The  case  is  an  important  one,  and  with  the  growing  number  of  federally 
recognized  tribes  (560)  building  casinos,  the  casinos  and  their  employees 
potentially  pose  more  targets  for  outside  investigations. 

Kirby  said  that  search  warrants  should  be  granted,  and  the  tribe  can 
file  a complaint  later. 

A skeptical  Justice  Ruth  Bader  Ginsberg  said,  "That's  not  much  of  a 
remedy,  is  it?" 

Justice  Antonin  Scalia  offered  a middle-of -the-  road  position,  and  he  is 
pressing  for  the  distinction  between  tribal  and  commercial  documents. 

Chief  Justice  William  Rehnquist  has  suggested  that  there  is  a 
distinction  between  tribal-government  documents  and  the  casino's  business 
records.  "These  are  basically  commercial  records,"  Rehnquist  stated. 

Reid  Chambers,  the  tribe's  lawyer,  stated  there  is  little  difference 
between  the  corporation  that  runs  the  casino  and  the  tribal  government. 
Chambers  is  advocating  cooperation  between  the  tribe  and  county,  and  four 
states  (Arizona,  Montana,  New  Mexico,  and  Washington)  are  asking  for 
"things  to  be  worked  out  cooperatively."  These  four  states  represent  two- 
thirds  of  the  Indian  trust  land  and  more  than  half  the  Indian  population. 

A dozen  other  states  and  law-enforcement  officials  from  across  the 
country  support  Inyo  County. 

The  Bush  Administration  is  siding  with  the  tribe.  Spokesperson  for  the 
administration  Barbara  McDowell  said  the  tribe's  immunity  should  be  upheld 
to  preserve  "the  dignity  which  their  sovereign  status  entitles  them." 

A ruling  by  the  US  Supreme  Court  is  expected  this  summer.  MT 
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Smith  introduces  tribal  land-restoration  bill 


By  Andrew  Sirocchi,  Staff  Writer 
April  12,  2003 

The  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Coos,  Lower  Umpqua  and  Siuslaw  Indians 
greeted  with  cheers  the  introduction  in  the  U.S.  Senate  of  a long-awaited 
bill  to  restore  about  62,000  acres  of  national  forest  to  the  only 
recognized  tribe  without  a land  base. 

The  bill,  which  would  give  the  tribes  a portion  of  the  Siuslaw  National 
Forest  in  Lane  and  Douglas  counties,  is  the  culmination  of  nearly  a 
decade's  work  and  was  proposed  Thursday  by  Sen.  Gordon  Smith,  R-Ore.,  in  a 
legislative  session. 

"We  are  elated,"  said  Tribal  Administrator  Francis  Somday  on  Friday.  "We 
are  thrilled." 

Smith  said  he  has  championed  the  tribes'  efforts  to  have  the  land 
restored  since  being  elected.  In  a floor  statement  introducing  the  Coos, 
Lower  Umpqua  and  Siuslaw  Restoration  Amendments  Act  of  2003,  Smith  read  a 
written  speech  recounting  the  tribes'  loss  of  land. 

"In  1855,  in  good  faith  the  tribes  signed  the  Empire  Treaty  with  the 
federal  government,"  Smith  said.  "But  somewhere  between  Empire,  Ore.,  and 
the  floor  of  the  U.S.  Senate  the  treaty  was  lost.  No  land  was  allotted  for 
their  reservation  and  no  compensation  given." 

The  three  tribes  occupied  1.6  million  acres  from  Oregon's  south  coast  to 
what  is  now  the  1-5  corridor  through  the  mid  1800s.  As  gold  prospectors 
began  to  encroach  on  the  territory,  the  federal  government  made  pacts  for 
the  peaceful  acquisition  and  settlement  of  many  of  those  acres. 

But  the  treaties  were  lost  and  no  compensation  was  ever  given  to  the 
tribes.  Eventually,  during  the  Rogue  River  War  era,  the  tribes  were 
marched  north  and  held  prisoner  in  the  Coast  Reservation  until  the  mid 
1870s.  The  government  finally  disbanded  the  tribes  in  1954.  President 
Ronald  Reagan  re-recognized  them  in  1984. 

Since  then,  the  700-plus  tribal  members  have  struggled  to  gain  economic 
independence.  With  a negligible  land  base  and  no  real  revenue-producing 
industries,  the  tribes  have  made  the  return  of  portions  of  the  Siuslaw 
National  Forest  a priority  for  years. 

"We  just  are  so  appreciative  to  Sen.  Smith  for  understanding  the  tribe's 
story  and  understanding  that  it's  the  right  thing  to  do,"  Somday  said. 

If  the  land  is  returned,  the  Confederated  Tribes  intend  to  thin  the 
forest  and  expect  it  can  generate  up  to  $1  million  per  year.  While  the 
tribes  would  not  be  required  to  follow  provisions  of  the  Northwest  Forest 
Plan,  a plan  presented  to  the  senate  indicates  it  intends  to  follow 
cutting  provisions  consistent  with  adjacent  federal  properties. 

Smith  is  in  support  of  those  goals. 

"Revenue  gained  from  activities  on  these  lands  will  help  meet  the  self- 
sufficiency  goals  of  the  Confederated  Tribes,"  Smith  read  in  his  speech. 
"It  will  be  used  to  assist  seniors  through  elder  housing  programs,  youth 
through  scholarships,  low-income  housing  for  those  in  need  and  provide 
health  care  benefits  for  all  the  Tribal  members." 

A coalition  of  environmental  groups,  led  by  the  Oregon  Natural  Resources 
Council,  worry  that  the  transfer  will  reduce  their  ability  to  oversee 
logging  in  the  national  forest  and  could  lead  to  cutting  of  old-growth 
timber. 

In  a March  24  letter  to  U.S.  Sen.  Ron  Wyden,  D-Ore.,  23  environmental 
groups  objected  to  the  land  transfer  and  claimed  many  of  the  acres 
proposed  for  the  deal  are  suitable  for  wilderness  designation.  They  also 
questioned  what  the  impact  of  the  transfer  would  be  with  other  tribes  that 
have  received  far  less  compensation  for  their  losses. 

"The  only  previous  transfer  in  Oregon's  recent  history  was  the  transfer 
of  5,400  acres  of  federal  forest  to  the  695  members  of  the  Coquille  Tribe 
in  1996,"  the  groups  wrote.  "Should  this  new  legislation  pass,  what  will 
be  the  response  of  the  Coquille,  Grande  Ronde  and  Siletz  tribes,  who  have 
considerably  less  acreage?" 

The  Confederated  Tribes  has  argued  that  its  proposal  should  be  judged 
for  its  own  merits.  A forestry  consultant  with  Pacific  Management 
Associates  working  for  the  Tribes  has  said  that  only  about  2,500  acres  of 
the  land  being  proposed  for  restoration  qualifies  as  old-growth  and  the 


tribes  have  set  up  protections  and  limitations  not  to  cut  those  acres  as 
well  as  to  leave  three  sensitive  areas  untouched. 

Provisions  in  the  bill  will  require  the  tribes  put  20  percent  of  the 
gross  revenue  generated  from  timber  harvesting  into  a fund  to  pay  for 
watershed  restoration  programs  for  20  years. 

In  addition,  the  tribes  are  prevented  from  building  a mill  on  the  land 
and  are  required  to  follow  competitive  bidding  processes  when  selling  logs. 
As  written,  the  bill  also  will  require  the  land  to  be  kept  open  to  the 
public  and  that  fishing  and  hunting  regulations  not  change. 

Somday  said  the  tribes  want  to  meet  with  environmental  groups  to  bridge 
the  gap  of  understanding. 

"The  tribes  will  in  fact  protect  the  old  growth-trees, " he  said.  "The 
bill  clearly  says  that." 

Meanwhile,  the  tribal  administrator  who  recently  returned  from 
Washington,  D.C.,  to  meet  with  Oregon's  Congressional  delegation  said  the 
tribes  will  continue  to  push  the  Senate  to  pass  the  bill,  and  will  return 
to  the  nation's  capital  to  work  for  the  restoration  of  the  Siuslaw 
National  Forest  lands. 

"The  cultural  part  will  be  something  which  will  have  to  be  portrayed  to 
the  delegation  and  to  the  congress  at  large,"  Somday  said.  "Probably  the 
biggest  hurdle  for  this  bill  will  be  an  understanding  from  the 
environmental  community." 
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Learn  about  the  Anasazi's  last  stand  at  Flovenweep 
The  Daily  Times 
April  11,  2003 

MONTICELLO,  Utah  loin  Four  Corners  School  May  3-8  for  an  exciting 
opportunity  to  learn  about  the  last  days  of  the  Ancestral  Puebloans  near 
Flovenweep  National  Monument. 

This  trip  will  focus  on  the  late  Pueblo  III  communities  of  A.D.  1200- 
1300,  and  provide  a glimpse  into  the  stresses  faced  by  their  last 
survivors,  the  school  said  in  a news  release  Tuesday.  During  this  time 
period,  there  were  not  enough  caves  to  accommodate  the  entire  population, 
and  not  everyone  chose  to  live  in  the  high  cliffs  of  Mesa  Verde.  Instead, 
some  people  chose  the  spring-fed  canyons  located  to  the  northwest  of 
Cortez,  Colo.,  and  Sleeping  Ute  Mountain.  Many  previously  successful 
farming  regions  were  abandoned  as  people  clustered  into  large  central 
place  communities  surrounded  by  quantities  of  satellite  villages.  Trying 
to  survive  a terrible  drought,  limited  food  and  the  need  for  protection 
from  other  people,  threats  of  destruction  were  full  time  problems  that 
could  not  be  resolved. 

The  Anasazi  kept  trying  new  and  different  survival  strategies,  but  in 
the  end  the  problems  they  encountered  where  too  immense  to  overcome.  By  A. 
D.  1300  they  had  abandoned  the  entire  Four  Corners  area  and  the  majority 
headed  for  the  Rio  Grande  region  of  New  Mexico. 

Flovenweep  National  Monument,  located  along  the  Colorado-Utah  border  will 
be  your  basecamp  for  this  ed-venture.  From  there  you  will  look  at  the 
immense  prehistoric  community  located  at  the  head  of  Sand  Canyon  and  then 
hike  down  the  canyon  to  McElmo  Creek.  A day  will  be  spent  exploring  the 
unique  architecture  of  towers  and  structures  scattered  throughout 
Flovenweep  National  Monument.  Another  day  will  be  spent  exploring  Cross 
Canyon  and  the  new  Canyons  of  the  Ancients  National  Monument  located  west 
and  north  of  Hovenweep.  The  final  adventure  will  be  to  the  Lowry  Ruins 


regions,  in  Canyons  of  the  Ancients.  Containing  the  highest  known  density 
of  archaeological  sites  in  the  Nation,  the  Canyons  of  the  Ancients 
National  Monument  hold  evidence  of  cultures  and  traditions  spanning 
thousands  of  years.  The  cost  of  this  trip  is  $950  with  all  food,  group 
camp  gear,  guides,  and  transportation  from  Cortez  included. 

loin  Virginia  Wolf,  MA,  geography,  and  MA,  Native  American  studies  and 
archaeoastronomy,  who  has  taught  geography,  anthropology  and  history  at 
Butte  Community  College  since  1969,  specializing  in  Native  American 
studies.  Since  1989  Virginia  has  been  surveying  Ute  Mountain  Tribal  Park 
for  Basektmaker-Early  Puebloan  petroglyph  panels.  Her  research  into  these 
petroglyphs  led  to  her  second  master's  degree,  a commercially  produced 
videotape,  and  several  articles.  Over  time,  her  research  has  expanded  to 
include  work  in  Chaco  Canyon,  and  the  Hovenweep  area.  Currently,  Wolf  is 
documenting  unrecorded  Basketmaker-Early  Puebloan  petroglyph  sites  in  the 
Ute  Mountain  Tribal  Park  for  the  Colorado  Historical  Society. 

A complete  schedule  of  Four  Corners  School  2003  Southwest  Ed-Ventures, 
and  detailed  itineraries  for  all  of  FCS's  ecotourism  offerings,  can  be 
found  on  the  Four  Corners  School  Web  site  at  www.sw-adventures.org 
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PRESS  ADVISORY  - 

National  Chief  Matthew  Coon  Come  Opens  European  Human  Rights  Visit 
Concerning  "Hidden  Shame"  of  First  Nations'  Situation  in  Canada 

LONDON,  UK,  April  8 /CNW/  - Matthew  Coon  Come,  National  Chief  of  the 
Assembly  of  First  Nations  opened  his  "Hidden  Shame"  European  mission 
concerning  socio-economic  conditions  facing  Aboriginal  peoples  in  Canada 
in  London,  UK  today. 

At  a well-attended  "back-to-back"  press  conference  held  in  conjunction 
with  Amnesty  International  at  the  Institute  of  Commonwealth  Studies  at 
London  University,  Chief  Coon  Come  cited  detailed  official  data 
establishing  that  Aboriginal  peoples  in  Canada  continue  to  face  "gross 
socio-economic  disparities".  Quoting  directly  from  the  findings  of  recent 
Royal  Commissions  and  official  human  rights  entities,  Coon  Come  stated 
that  Aboriginal  peoples  in  Canada  are  "on  the  margins  of  Canadian  society" 
and  are  being  "pushed  to  the  edge  of  economic,  social  and  political 
extinction" . 

Chief  Coon  Come  said  "First  Nations  peoples  in  Canada  have  endured  a 
history  of  blatantly  colonial  suppression  of  our  existence  and  of  our 
status  and  rights  as  nations  and  peoples.  Right  now,  as  we  talk.  First 
Nations  in  Canada  face  the  imposition  --  over  our  protest  and  against  our 
will  --  of  a huge  suite  of  federal  legislation,  "Indian  Act  II"  that 
derogates  from  Aboriginal  and  treaty  rights  that  are,  ironically, 
recognized  in  Canada's  Constitution,"  said  Coon  Come. 

"I  have  concluded  that  Canada  is  actually  abandoning  the  rights-based 
agenda  that  was  tentatively  started  in  1982  when  Canada's  new  Constitution 
recognized  and  affirmed  Aboriginal  and  treaty  rights,"  said  Coon  Come. 
"Current  federal  "Indian  policy"  is  still  oriented  to  the  involuntary 
assimilation  of  our  peoples  and  the  deconstruction  of  our  societies.  This 
is  being  brought  about  through  extinguishment  of  our  treaty  rights,  the 
deliberate  maintenance  of  appalling  social  conditions  in  our  communities, 
the  renewed  use  of  coercive  and  colonial  Indian  Act  legislation,  and 
through  the  use  of  criminal  sanction  and  force  against  us  when  our  people 
protest . " 

Chief  Coon  Come  stated  that  "I  take  no  pleasure  in  making  this  critical 
presentation  outside  of  Canada  about  the  'hidden  shame'  of  conditions 
facing  indigenous  peoples  in  Canada,  but  it  is  increasingly  clear  to  me 
that  effective  recourses  at  home  in  Canada  are  few  and  diminishing." 


-30- 
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Marie  Frawley,  AFN:  cell  (in  Europe)  1-613-263-5674; 
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First  Nations  face  housing  crisis  with  no  action  plan,  says  auditor 
April  8,  2003 

OTTAWA  (CP)  --  Canada's  native  housing  program  leans  like  a shack  about 
to  collapse  from  neglect,  says  the  auditor  general. 

Many  First  Nations  face  an  all-out  crisis,  Sheila  Fraser  reported 
Tuesday  to  Parliament. 

A growing  shortage  of  8,500  reserve  houses  was  logged  in  2001  when  it 
was  estimated  that  almost  half  of  89,000  homes  countrywide  needed  repairs. 

Poor  construction,  toxic  mould  and  lax  controls  all  contribute  to  a 
nasty  problem,  Fraser  said. 

Lack  of  maintenance  and  severe  overcrowding  spread  illness  and  social 
dysfunction . 

Worse,  Fraser  said,  no  one  has  clearly  taken  on  the  job  of  fixing  what 
native  leaders  call  Canada's  Third  World  shame. 

"Unless  action  is  taken  quickly,  the  already  unacceptable  housing 
conditions  are  only  going  to  get  worse." 

Reserve  birth  rates  are  about  twice  the  national  average,  and  more  than 
half  the  population  is  under  25,  Fraser  notes. 

The  Indian  Affairs  Department  says  at  least  4,500  more  houses  will  be 
needed  each  year  for  the  next  decade  to  handle  such  growth. 

But  current  federal  funding  rates  will  only  cover  about  2,600  new  houses 
and  renovations  for  3,300  units  a year. 

The  shortfall  highlights  a long-standing  dispute. 

Many  First  Nations  believe  they  have  a treaty  right  to  free  homes  on  the 
reserves  they  were  forced  to  occupy.  Indian  Affairs  disagrees. 

Ottawa  isn't  obliged  to  house  every  member  of  a reserve  population  that 
tops  420,000  people  across  the  country,  said  Indian  Affairs  Minister 
Robert  Nault. 

Government  policy  "is  intended  to  create  a market  process  to  allow  First 
Nations  ...  to  have  mortgages  like  other  Canadians,"  he  told  the  Commons. 
That  remark  drew  opposition  jeers. 

"The  government  is  going  to  leave  our  First  Nation  Canadians  right  out 
in  the  cold,"  said  Canadian  Alliance  MP  John  Williams. 

"What  is  the  minister  going  to  do  other  than  tell  them  to  go  out  and  get 
a mortgage  when  they  do  not  even  have  a job?" 

The  department,  along  with  the  Canada  Mortgage  and  Housing  Corp.,  helps 
within  reasonable  limits,  Nault  said. 

That  assistance  totaled  $3.8  billion  over  the  last  10  years,  the 
auditor  general  said. 

However,  the  federal  government  hasn't  always  fully  accounted  for  how  it 
spends  such  tax  dollars,  she  added. 

"Parliamentarians  have  not  been  getting  a complete  picture. 

"The  government  needs  to  clearly  articulate  . . . the  expected  results 
of  housing  programs;  report  on  costs,  program  performance  and  results;  and 
clarify  the  impact  on  the  critical  housing  shortage." 

Fraser  chided  Indian  Affairs  for  last-minute  spending  sprees  in  which 
bureaucrats  raced  to  use  up  budgets  by  fiscal  year-end.  Money  that  isn't 
spent  tends  to  disappear  from  future  funding. 

About  $34  million  late  in  fiscal  year  2000-01,  and  $40  million  the  next 


year  was  suddenly  shifted  from  other  programs  for  urgent  housing  needs, 
Fraser  said. 

"The  department  could  not  demonstrate  how  well  emergency  housing  funds 
were  used  or  whether  they  were  actually  spent  on  housing." 

Fraser  also  urged: 

--  An  action  plan  to  ease  growing  health  problems  blamed  on  toxic  mould. 

--  Clarification  of  housing  duties  and  goals  for  Indian  Affairs,  CMHC  and 
First  Nations. 

--  A strategy  to  ensure  reserve  houses  meet  federal  building  codes. 

--  Streamlined  programs  and  better  communication  between  Indian  Affairs 
and  CMHC. 

Indian  Affairs  broadly  agreed  with  Fraser's  recommendations  and  said  it 
will  work  with  CMHC  and  First  Nations  to  adopt  them. 
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Natives  unmoved  by  Coleman  apology 
Judith  Lavoie 
Times  Colonist 
Wednesday,  April  09,  2003 

British  Columbia  Solicitor  General  Rich  Coleman  apologized  to  aboriginal 
groups  Tuesday  after  he  was  accused  of  making  racist  comments. 

Coleman,  who  talked  to  reporters  Monday  about  students  at  the  University 
of  Saskatchewan  using  arrest  mug  shots  of  Premier  Gordon  Campbell  on  an 
anti-drunk  driving  poster,  said  he  had  absolutely  no  intention  of 
offending  anyone  or  saying  anything  that  was  racist  or  offensive. 

"If  you  offend  a group  of  people,  it's  not  a problem  to  say  sorry  to 
those  people,"  he  said. 

Later,  he  repeated  the  apology  in  the  legislature.  On  Monday,  Coleman 
said  he  did  not  like  the  Campbell  drunk-driving  mug  shots  being  used  on 
the  poster  as  there  were  many  drinking  and  driving  issues  in  Saskatchewan 
on  which  the  students  could  focus. 

"They  could  find  all  kinds  of  issues  within  their  significant  aboriginal 
community  that  they  could  be  focusing  on  (such  as)  FAS  (fetal  alcohol 
syndrome)  issues  in  and  around  alcohol,"  he  said  on  Monday.  On  Tuesday, 
Coleman  said  he  has  seen  the  social  pressure  brought  to  bear  in  aboriginal 
communities  across  the  country  by  alcohol  and  FAS. 

"When  you  see  that,  it  really  strikes  you  in  the  heart  how  you  need  to 
have  programs  in  those  communities  so  we  can  rebuild  them,"  said  Coleman, 
who  denied  he  was  trying  to  divert  attention  from  Campbell's  arrest  in 
January . 

However,  Stewart  Phillip,  Union  of  B.C.  Indian  Chiefs  president,  said 
Coleman  was  trying  to  deflect  attention  from  Campbell's  drunk  driving. 

"He's  saying,  'Why  don't  you  concentrate  on  those  drunken  Indians  in 
Saskatchewan,'  " he  said. 

The  remarks  were  racist,  said  Phillip,  who  was  not  impressed  with 
Coleman's  apology. 

"He's  just  tap  dancing  around  it." 

Chief  Perry  Bellegarde  of  the  Federation  of  Saskatchewan  Indian  Nations 
is  writing  to  Coleman  demanding  a written  apology  and  suggesting  he  take 
sensitization  courses  to  make  him  aware  of  issues  plaguing  First  Nations. 

"If  he  doesn't  become  enlightened  he  should  consider  stepping  down,"  he 
said . 

Bellegarde  said  he  does  not  know  why  a cabinet  minister  would  make  such 
a comment. 


"Sometimes  it's  better  to  stay  silent  and  appear  stupid  than  to  say 
something  and  remove  all  doubt/'  he  said. 

Campbell  said  Coleman  has  apologized  for  the  comments  and  obviously 
wishes  he  had  not  made  them.  Campbell  said  he  does  not  have  a problem  with 
the  Saskatchewan  students  using  his  mug  shots  on  the  poster. 

"If  there  are  some  benefits  from  my  horrible  mistake  that's  a positive 
thing.  If  this  convinces  people  not  to  drink  and  drive,  that's  a good 
thing,"  he  said. 
lavoie@island . net 
Copyright  c.  2003  Times  Colonist. 
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From:  wolfe@island.net 

>To:  kahtou@dccnet.com,  dbain@telus.net 

Dear  Friends,  The  Grassy  Narrows  First  Nation  in  Ontario  has  been 
blockading  Abitibi  Forest  Products  for  over  4 1/2  months  now,  through  the 
long  cold  -40  temperatures  of  the  winter  there  and  are  growing  stronger 
and  building.  They  have  support  from  the  Ontario  Chiefs,  AFN,  and  people 
across  Canada  and  Internationally.  This  is  a recent  update,  MNR  is 
Ministry  of  Natural  Resources  who  are  working  hand  in  hand  with  Abitibi. 
There  is  a vote  at  www.mykenora.com  to  support  them.  Please  send  them 
your  support.  For  All  Our  Relations,  First  Nations  Environmental  Network. 

Forwarded  message  from  steve  fobister  

Date:  Mon,  07  Apr  2003  00:53:10  -0500 
From:  steve  fobister 

ahneen  Kakinna, 

Mr.  Shawn  Stevenson  has  made  it  clear  that  MNR  sides  with  muti-national 
corporations  and  will  support  every  tree  to  be  cut  for  the  benefit  of  all 
Ontarians  because  it  hires  250  people  not  ordinarily  residence  of  Ontario, 
no  of  course  not  because  it  makes  quarterly  profits  of  300  million  dollars 
and  that  MNR  manages  for  the  benefit  of  Ontarians  not  exclusive  rights  of 
first  nation  rights,  however,  his  government  is  responsible  for  the 
dumping  of  50  tons  of  mercury  into  the  environment  and  30  other  type  of 
dangerous  chemicals  and  first  Nations  still  has  no  rights!  There  are 
approximately  17  thousand  first  nations  in  the  so  called  Kenora  whiskey 
jack  forest  management  area  and  the  same  amount  as  non  aboriginals  and  we 
still  have  no  say.  Where  is  this  man  coming,  is  he  trying  to  inflame 
emotions  for  the  white  people  to  take  his  side  and  support  his  agenda 
locally!  There  are  25  first  nations  in  treaty  #3  and  45  first  nations 
from  treaty  9 ( territory) . Who  is  pouring  money  into  the  municipal 
economy  of  kenora  and  dryden.  If  these  communities  ever  boycott  these 
towns  just  one  single  weekend,  who  do  think  the  townspeople  would  rather 
have  Abitibi  or  First  Nations  money. 

During  the  last  close  downs  the  mills  done  because  of  over  inventory  of 
wood  supply  of  closures  which  last  about  2 to  3 weeks  at  a time.  The 
economy  remains  study  because  of  first  nations  patronizing  these  towns. 

All  Abitibi  moneys  and  earnings  leave  town  and  a chance  for  even  those 
working  to  take  holidays  out  of  town.  I have  a hard  time  understanding  my 
neighbor,  for  instance  they  were  really  against  the  Americans  for  the  war 
in  Iraq.  Then  the  cancellations  came  to  their  tourist  camps  and  they  took 
a complete  90  degree  turn  in  support  of  the  Americans  all  of  sudden. 

Where  is  their  principles?  They  complain  about  the  Ontario  budget  that 
they're  is  nothing  for  northwestern  Ontario?  No  money  is  coming  in, 
but  they  fail  to  see  that  it  is  only  the  first  nations  that  bringing  in 
the  money  to  Ontario  as  always. 


The  other  I had  a long  talk  with  a elder  who  does  not  talk  very  good 
English  or  to  read  for  that  matter.  I was  briefing  on  the  fragile  forest 
and  what  we  are  up  against.  He  told  me  that  long  time  ago  the  Indians 
said,  it  would  be  the  whiteman  who  change  our  ways  and  he  will  be  the  one 
to  end  everything  life  as  we  know  it,  what  you  see  is  the  beginning  he 
said.  Our  opposition  party  has  disappeared,  corporate  interest  dictate 
public  policy.  The  war  in  Iraq  he  said.  Corporations  and  big  business 
and  investors  are  lining  up  to  rebuild  that  country  after  the  war.  This 
country  will  pay  a heavy  price  and  corruption  will  be  ramped  he  said.  We 
will  have  to  be  expected  to  expect  less  he  said  and  to  feel  patriotic 
about  it.  Taxes  will  be  high,  and  if  it  gets  really  bad  move  to  Iraq  he 
said?  This  old  guy  remind  me  alot  like  old  chief  Dan  George  and  goes  on 
to  talk  about  something  else  and  if  you  ask  him  more  questions  he  tells 
you  you  weren't  listening?...  Awsa  ...  steve 
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Blackfeet  gauge  BIA  takeover 

Relief,  resentment  greet  federal  police 

By  KAREN  IVANOVA 

Tribune  Regional  Editor 

April  13,  2003 

BROWNING  --  As  a young  policeman  on  the  Goshute  Indian  Reservation,  which 
straddles  the  Utah-Nevada  state  line,  Ed  Naranjo  responded  to  a routine 
domestic  assault  call  that  had  a daunting  twist.  The  perpetrator  was  the 
tribal  chairman. 

Naranjo  was  driving  his  suspect  to  jail  when  an  order  to  call  his 
supervisor  crackled  over  the  radio:  He  was  to  turn  his  cruiser  around  and 
take  the  chairman  back  home. 

Against  his  conscience,  Naranjo  followed  orders.  "I  had  to,"  he  said.  "I 
needed  the  job." 

Almost  30  years  later,  as  a high-level  official  with  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  Law  Enforcement,  it's  now  Naranjo's  job  to  stamp  out  such 
corruption . 

In  February,  he  headed  up  a surprise  takeover  of  the  Blackfeet  tribe's 
police  department,  where  a special  BIA  report  had  exposed  evidence  of 
poorly  trained  cops,  mismanaged  budgets,  bungled  case  reports  and 
political  interference  from  tribal  council  members. 

A SWAT  team  armed  with  assault  rifles  drove  onto  the  reservation  in  a 
column  of  federal  vehicles  one  Saturday  and  confiscated  officers'  guns, 
badges  and  uniforms,  firing  everyone  from  the  police  chief  to  the  jail 
cook.  Though  a rumor  spread  that  BIA  agents  held  some  tribal  police 
employees  at  gunpoint,  Naranjo  said  weapons  never  were  drawn. 

The  BIA  is  rebuilding  the  Blackfeet  police  department  from  scratch, 
hiring  32  uniformed  officers  --  effectively  doubling  the  reservation's  law 
enforcement  --  and  mailing  a 15-page  questionnaire  to  homes  across  the 
reservation  to  gauge  the  public's  needs,  said  Naranjo  of  Billings.  He 
oversees  a six-state  region  for  BIA  law  enforcement. 

The  takeover  ends  a nearly  eight-year  effort  by  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  to 
run  its  own  police  force  under  contract  with  the  BIA. 

"Our  plan  is  to  stay  there  long-term,"  at  least  long  enough  to  bring  the 
police  force  up  to  par  before  handing  it  back  to  the  tribe,  Naranjo  said. 

Residents  --  from  tribal  elders  fed  up  with  gang  graffiti  in  their 
neighborhoods  and  drug  dealers  next  door,  to  families  who've  lost  children 
in  drunken  driving  accidents  --  cheered  the  BIA's  arrival. 

The  3, 000-square-mile  reservation  along  the  Rocky  Mountain  Front  is  home 


to  10,100. 

Alicia  Crawford  lives  in  the  remote  Heart  Butte  community  on  the 
southern  end  of  the  reservation,  where  residents  complained  they  scarcely 
saw  an  officer  on  patrol.  She  fired  off  an  impassioned  letter  to  the 
Tribune  following  the  BIA's  arrival. 

"I  am  completely  for  the  BIA  takeover.  I don't  see  it  as  disrespectful. 

I see  it  as  a change  for  the  better,"  she  wrote.  "Myself  and  others  in 
Heart  Butte  just  want  justice  and  if  that  means  people  are  out  of  jobs, 
then  so  be  it." 

The  shakeup  also  gave  fresh  hope  to  citizen  activists,  who  say  there's 
still  much  work  to  be  done  to  bring  a fair  and  effective  law  and  order 
system  to  the  Blackfeet. 

"We  need  to  find  a way  to  make  our  tribal  councilmen  responsible,"  said 
Tom  Whitford  Sr.,  a Blackfeet  and  retired  career  BIA  superintendent  who  is 
working  to  establish  a Blackfeet  Civil  Rights  Commission.  "Until  we  do 
that,  we're  going  to  continue  to  have  a rogue  government." 

Activists  also  are  calling  for  reform  in  the  tribe's  courts  and  business 
council  structures  and  even  a revamp  of  its  constitution,  ratified  in  1935 

But  some  of  the  loudest  critics  of  the  former  police  force  and  the 
current  tribal  council  say  the  BIA  isn't  the  long-term  answer. 

The  Blackfeet  must  take  control  of  their  own  destiny,  said  Gene  "Sub- 
Chief"  DuBray  of  Great  Falls,  who  served  as  chairman  of  the  Blackfeet 
Tribal  Business  Council's  Law  and  Order  subcommittee  in  the  mid- '90s,  when 
the  tribe  took  over  its  police  force. 

"The  tribal  people  could  do  their  own  (police)  job  and  that's  what's  got 
to  happen,"  DuBray  said.  "As  Blackfeet  tribal  members  for  thousands  and 
thousands  of  years  we  policed  ourselves." 

Council  resistance 

The  tribal  council  initially  threatened  to  seek  a federal  court 
injunction  to  stop  the  BIA  takeover. 

"This  is  a sovereign  Indian  nation,  and  it's  an  insult,"  Tribal  Vice 
Chairman  lames  "Dimmy"  St.  Goddard  said.  "I  still  question  the  takeover. 

It  should  have  happened  in  a transition,  not  just  in  a show  of  force." 

St.  Goddard  is  offended  not  only  by  the  manner  in  which  the  BIA  swept  in 
but  also  by  the  very  idea  of  the  agency  policing  the  Blackfeet. 

"The  BIA  is  a white-oriented  police  force,"  St.  Goddard  said.  "It's 
military  (style),  and  that's  white.  That  isn't  Indian  training.  That's 
white  training." 

Councilman  William  "Allen"  Talks  About,  a political  foe  of  St.  Goddard's 
shares  St.  Goddard's  antipathy  for  his  own  reasons. 

Talks  About,  who  was  tribal  chairman  until  the  council  demoted  him  to  a 
regular  council  member  in  Danuary,  said  he  and  his  advisers  had  a plan  in 
place  to  correct  tribal  law  enforcement's  shortcomings. 

"When  they  (BIA  agents)  came  in,  I thought,  'If  I had  anything  to  do 
with  it,  I would've  probably  made  it  very  hard  for  them,'"  he  said. 

But  both  men  acknowledge  the  tribe's  police  force  was  troubled. 

"I  always  talk  to  the  people,  especially  the  elders,  and  they  were  happy 
they  (BIA  agents)  were  coming  in  because  there  were  so  many  uninvestigated 
incidents,"  Talks  About  said.  "The  elders  came  to  me  and  said,  'I'm  very 
glad  they're  here.  I can  sleep  now.  I don't  have  to  sit  up  in  the  dark 
watching  for  intruders,  now  the  BIA  is  patrolling  the  streets.'" 

An  insider ' s view 

Some  of  the  gravest  stories  of  incompetence  come  from  within  the  ranks 
of  the  former  tribal  police. 

Kevin  LaDue  worked  for  six  years  with  Blackfeet  Law  Enforcement  as  a 
jailer  and  patrol  officer.  He  was  fired  in  November,  three  months  before 
the  BIA  takeover. 

LaDue  said  he  was  accused  of  drinking  at  a house  party  in  violation  of 
the  department's  conduct  code,  but  insists  he  wasn't  there. 

He  says  his  firing  was  political,  describing  an  inner  circle  of 
favorites  of  which  he  was  not  a part.  He  claims  he's  a victim  of 
retaliation  for  a closed-door  conversation  he  had  with  a BIA  officer  sent 
to  help  Blackfeet  law  enforcement  correct  shortcomings. 


LaDue  said  he  sometimes  was  left  to  tend  up  to  30  jail  inmates  alone, 
escorting  groups  of  them  between  cells  or  into  the  hearing  room. 

The  job  was  especially  dicey  in  the  summer,  when  the  sweltering 
building's  doors  were  thrown  wide  open.  On  one  occasion,  an  inmate  slipped 
out  through  an  open  door  on  LaDue' s watch. 

"The  way  the  system  worked  it  was  like,  'Oh  well,  it's  just  another 
person  that  escaped.  We'll  get  him  later,'"  LaDue  said. 

Grave  consequences 

A week  before  the  BIA's  arrival,  the  jail's  lax  security  rules  turned 
tragic  when  an  inmate  was  released  unsupervised  to  attend  an  Alcoholics 
Anonymous  meeting. 

Instead,  the  BIA  alleges,  he  tracked  down  his  girlfriend,  raped  her  and 
kicked  her  so  hard  he  broke  her  pelvis.  The  incident  was  one  of  the 
triggers  for  the  BIA  takeover,  Naranjo  said. 

The  suspect  is  in  custody  and  his  case  likely  will  go  through  federal 
court.  Tribal  Prosecutor  Wendy  Running  Crane  told  the  Tribune. 

That's  an  especially  egregious  case,  but  the  BIA's  arrival  unleashed  a 
flood  of  lesser  complaints. 

"I  remember  numerous  times  when  the  police  were  called  out  to  Heart 
Butte  and  the  dispatcher  said  they  couldn't  send  an  officer  out  because 
they  had  only  one  officer  on  duty  in  Browning,"  Alicia  Crawford  wrote. 

Cruel  and  unusual 

Public  scorn  for  the  tribal  police  department  went  beyond  the 
fundamentals  of  public  safety.  And  the  problems  weren't  all  budgetary. 

Widespread  complaints  of  tribal  council  members  running  interference  for 
cronies  or  family  members  who  broke  the  law  eroded  police  credibility. 

In  a Duly  2000  memo  obtained  by  the  Tribune,  councilman  Dames  St. 
Goddard,  who  then  served  on  the  council's  Law  and  Order  Committee,  asked 
former  Blackfeet  police  chief  Fred  Guardipee  to  release  four  individuals 
from  jail. 

Charged  with  assault  in  a drunken  brawl,  the  four  were  being  unfairly 
held  without  bail,  he  wrote. 

"I  have  attempted  to  contact  a Tribal  Court  Dudge  because  of  the 
conditions  of  the  jail,  which  is  hot  and  amounts  to  cruel  and  unusual 
punishment,"  he  wrote. 

Bail  is  considered  a basic  right. 

But  Pat  Schildt,  a Browning  businessman  and  founder  of  the  activist 
group  Blackfeet  Against  Fraud  and  Corruption,  notes  that  hundreds  have 
spent  the  night  in  the  hot  jail  before  and  since. 

"It  only  amounts  to  cruel  and  unusual  punishment  to  the  people  he  (St. 
Goddard)  wants  to  get  out  of  jail,"  Schildt  said. 

St.  Goddard  said  he  interceded  because  the  individuals  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  brawl  were  treated  differently  and  given  bond. 

As  far  as  the  sweltering  conditions,  St.  Goddard  said  he  would  shut  down 
the  jailhouse  for  good  if  he  could. 

"I've  got  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  letters  from  prisoners  asking  to  shut 
that  jail  down,"  he  said.  "It's  worse  than  living  in  a doghouse  that  jail. 

Replacing,  deodorizing 

Built  to  hold  45  inmates,  the  building  has  no  air  conditioning  and 
sometimes  overflows  with  100  or  more  during  summer  festivals,  Naranjo  said 
The  beds  were  pulling  out  of  the  walls  and  many  had  to  sleep  on  the  putrid 
floor . 

The  BIA  is  in  the  process  of  replacing  the  old  beds,  painting,  replacing 
fixtures  and  deodorizing  the  floor,  Naranjo  said. 

St.  Goddard  said  the  tribe  struggled  to  keep  up  the  aging  facility  and 
to  keep  enough  officers  on  the  streets  because  of  a lack  of  federal 
funding  from  the  BIA. 

A 1997  Department  of  Dustice  report  found  that  tribal  police  departments 
across  the  nation  lacked  financial  resources  for  basic  law  enforcement 
functions . 

But  St.  Goddard  acknowledged  that  money  wasn't  the  only  problem. 

Tribal  council  members  interfered  with  law  enforcement,  often  at  the 


request  of  tribal  employees. 

"By  letting  employees  come  to  us  constantly,  that  was  wrong,"  St. 

Goddard  said. 

Takeover  opens  eyes 

Since  the  Blackfeet  police  takeover,  Naranjo  said  his  office  has 
received  calls  about  similar  concerns  on  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation  in 
Idaho  and  elsewhere. 

"I  think  it's  opened  a lot  of  eyes  across  Indian  Country,"  he  said. 

Since  1995,  the  majority  of  the  nation's  tribes  contracted  all  or  part 
of  their  law  enforcement  services  from  the  BIA,  according  to  the 
Department  of  Justice. 

Overall,  they've  been  successful,  said  John  Dossett,  general  counsel 
with  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  a Washington  D.C. -based 
organization  of  tribal  governments. 

Some  failures  are  only  natural,  he  said. 

"Maybe  this  police  department  needs  to  be  cleaned  up  and  fixed,  but  that 
happens  in  other  parts  of  society  as  well,"  Dossett  said.  "Institution 
building  is  something  that  takes  time.  There's  steps  forward,  and  there's 
steps  back. 

"Sometimes  people  don't  recognize  that  the  tribes  haven't  had  a lot  of 
time  to  work  on  this." 

A rough  start 

The  Blackfeet  tribe  took  over  its  law  enforcement  the  second  time  in 
1995,  after  a previous  failed  attempt  from  1975  to  1981. 

"It  was  so  poorly  run,  (members  of  the  Blackfeet  tribe)  thought  they 
could  do  a better  job,"  Naranjo  acknowledged. 

A background  check  of  the  BIA  officers  cost  a number  of  them  their 
security  clearances,  he  said. 

So  the  tribe  inherited  a malfunctioning  police  program  --  and  the 
challenge  of  rebuilding  it  on  a thin  budget. 

Five  years  later,  the  situation  was  worse. 

A special  BIA  report  in  September  2000  catalogued  58  problem  areas,  from 
eight  employees  who  lacked  basic  training  to  tribal  councilmen  ordering 
the  release  of  prisoners. 

The  BIA  returned  in  May  2001  and  found  little  change,  Naranjo  said.  The 
agency  moved  to  take  over  law  enforcement  in  October  2001,  but  the  tribe 
appealed  and  was  given  15  more  months  to  fix  things  with  the  assistance  of 
three  special  BIA  agents. 

Naranjo  said  there  continued  to  be  little  improvement.  And  after  two 
alarming  incidents  --  including  the  rape  of  a 13-year-old,  which  was 
reported  to  tribal  police  by  the  hospital  but  never  investigated  --  the 
BIA  decided  to  move  in. 

In  addition  to  public  safety,  the  federal  government  was  concerned  about 
its  liability  under  the  Blackfeet  tribal  police  contract. 

The  BIA  paid  out  more  than  $7  million  in  tort  claims  related  to  the 
Blackfeet  police  force  in  the  past  three  years,  Naranjo  said. 

Cases  ranged  from  police  car  pursuits  in  which  residents  were  hurt  to 
assaults  by  officers. 

"To  me,  we  should  have  done  it  (the  takeover)  a lot  sooner,"  Naranjo 
said.  "We  gave  the  tribe  every  opportunity  to  get  the  program  in 
compliance. " 

Rebuilding,  improving 

This  time  around,  the  BIA  will  create  a stellar  Blackfeet  Law 
Enforcement  program  before  handing  it  over,  Naranjo  said. 

"They  deserve  a good  program,  not  a run-down,  poorly  run  program,"  he 
said . 

BIA  police  programs  failed  in  the  past  because  employees  reported  to 
reservation  BIA  superintendents,  who  weren't  trained  or  equipped  to 
oversee  police  work,  Naranjo  said. 

"Our  programs  just  didn't  get  the  guidance  they  needed,"  he  said. 

In  1997,  the  BIA  restructured  its  police  programs  so  that  employees 
answer  to  law  enforcement  professionals  with  a traditional  police  chain  of 


command . 

"We  started  to  professionalize  and  establish  standards  that  we  need  to 
meet/'  Naranjo  said.  "We're  making  it  better  all  over." 

The  agency  is  completely  rebuilding  Blackfeet  law  enforcement,  Naranjo 
said.  Few  of  the  former  tribal  officers  will  be  hired  back. 

"There  are  a lot  of  background  issues  on  some  of  these  former  employees 
that  will  prevent  them  from  being  re-employed,"  he  said. 

The  new  force  will  consist  of  15  uniformed  police  officers,  including 
three  supervisors,  on  the  BIA  payroll,  plus  17  officers  paid  through  the 
federal  Community  Oriented  Policing  Program,  otherwise  known  as  COPS. 

All  of  the  officers  will  work  under  the  BIA's  supervision. 

That's  almost  double  the  former  tribal  police  force  of  roughly  17 
uniformed  officers. 

Additional  grant  money  may  be  available  through  the  city  of  Browning  to 
hire  officers,  Naranjo  said. 

So  far,  hiring  selections  have  been  made  for  10  BIA  police  positions, 
five  of  six  detention  officer  positions  and  five  of  six  dispatch  positions 
Naranjo  said. 

He  would  like  to  see  the  police  force  add  a K-9  unit. 

The  agency  plans  to  tailor  police  service  to  each  area  of  the 
reservation,  Naranjo  added. 

While  residents  of  one  area  may  be  concerned  with  vandalism,  another  may 
be  more  worried  about  drunken  driving. 

Officers  will  be  assigned  to  each  of  five  districts  on  the  reservation: 
Babb,  St.  Mary,  Seville,  Heart  Butte  and  East  Glacier  Park.  Each  district 
will  have  regular  community  meetings. 

"We  want  to  know  from  the  community  exactly  what  their  issues  are," 
Naranjo  said. 

Each  district  will  have  a "cop  shop"  where  residents  can  drop  in  to  talk 
with  police. 

"What  we'd  like  to  eventually  see  is  maybe  some  volunteer  citizens  in 
there  taking  reports  that  don't  really  require  an  officer,"  Naranjo  said. 
For  example,  a resident  could  report  vandalism  or  a habitual  speeder  in 
their  neighborhood. 

Change  apparent 

Browning  School  Superintendent  Stan  Duneau  said  he's  already  seeing 
change. 

In  the  past,  the  school  was  sometimes  told  there  was  only  one  officer  on 
duty  for  the  entire  reservation  when  staff  called  for  help  with  a student. 
Finding  police  to  monitor  events  such  as  basketball  games  also  was  a 
challenge. 

"We  have  a much  quicker  response  since  the  bureau's  been  in  here," 

Duneau  said.  "The  whole  atmosphere  of  the  community  is  changing.  It's  a 
little  more  positive." 

Duneau  also  has  been  able  to  sit  in  on  job  interviews  for  the  BIA's  four 
school  resource  officers. 

The  tribal  courts  are  responding  as  well,  slapping  parents  of  truant 
students  with  fines,  Duneau  said. 

Constitutional  question 

Ultimately,  the  Blackfeet  should  be  able  to  police  their  own  people,  St. 
Goddard  said. 

To  make  the  system  work,  he  suggests  amending  the  tribal  constitution  to 
make  tribal  council  interference  with  law  enforcement  punishable  with  jail 
time. 

Ratified  in  1935,  the  constitution  gives  the  tribal  council  authority  to 
write  laws,  enforce  them  and  control  the  courts. 

"There  is  no  separation  of  powers.  You  don't  have  the  legislative  branch 
you  don't  have  the  judicial  branch,  you  have  the  council,"  said  Eddie  Gray 
Owl,  Schildt's  brother  and  a member  of  Blackfeet  Against  Fraud  and 
Corruption.  Gray  Owl  is  business  manager  of  the  Glacier  Way  store. 

In  a room  adjacent  to  the  store,  the  citizens  group  holds  Tuesday 
evening  political  meetings  to  discuss  concerns  about  the  tribal  government 

"You  have  nine  people  here  who  execute  the  laws,  who  do  the  creation  of 


the  laws,  and  they  control  the  courts/'  Gray  Owl  said. 

If  the  tribe  is  ever  to  take  back  law  enforcement,  the  constitution  will 
need  an  overhaul  to  put  some  boundaries  on  the  tribal  council's  power, 
said  DuBray,  who  was  a tribal  council  member  when  the  Blackfeet  took  over 
law  enforcement  from  the  BIA  in  1995. 

"Until  that  happens  we're  going  to  be  in  this  quagmire  of  lawlessness," 
DuBray  said.  "You  scratch  my  back  and  I'll  scratch  yours." 

People  power 

Whitford,  the  retired  BIA  superintendent,  said  the  tribe's  constitution 
is  a solid  document. 

The  problem,  he  said,  is  a "rogue"  tribal  council  that  flouts  the  law 
and  has  no  oversight. 

"The  general  population  here  has  absolutely  no  rights,"  Whitford  said. 

He's  among  five  prominent  residents  who  want  to  establish  a Blackfeet 
Civil  Rights  Commission  that  would  give  residents  who  feel  they've  been 
wronged  by  the  tribal  justice  system  a place  to  go  for  a second  opinion. 

They've  already  met  to  draw  up  plans. 

DuBray  may  not  agree  with  Whitford 's  assessment  of  the  problem,  but, 
like  others  who  have  spoken  out  since  the  BIA's  takeover,  he  said  change 
will  have  to  come  from  the  people. 

"The  people  have  to  get  together  and  say  enough  is  enough,"  DuBray  said. 
"We  don't  like  it.  We'd  rather  be  the  people  we  want  to  be  --  proud 
Blackfeet,  not  people  with  no  law,  no  justice  for  everybody." 

Tribune  reporter  Jennifer  Perez  contributed  to  this  report. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Great  Falls  Tribune.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Former  Wampanoag  chief  suing  R.I.  for  34  square  miles  of  land 
By  Zoe  Ripple 
April  9,  2003 

A former  chief  of  the  Seaconke  Wampanoag  Tribe  is  suing  the  state  of 
Rhode  Island  for  34  square  miles  of  land  in  Cumberland  and  Woonsocket,  but 
without  the  tribe's  consent. 

Wilifred  Green,  a former  chief  of  the  Wampanoag  Tribe,  has  filed  a suit 
claiming  on  behalf  of  the  group  that  land  taken  during  King  Philip's  War 
is  rightfully  the  property  of  the  Wampanoag  people. 

According  to  Earl  Pasbach,  Green's  attorney,  an  agreement  between 
colonists  and  Wampanoags  made  during  colonization  in  the  1600s  guaranteed 
the  tribe  "a  competent  portion  of  land"  in  what  is  now  Cumberland.  But 
after  the  war  between  Native  Americans  and  the  colonists  in  the  late  1600s, 
the  victorious  colonists  drove  the  Wampanoags  off  of  the  land  that  Green 
claims  in  his  suit  is  theirs,  as  specified  in  the  agreement. 

Green's  suit  specifies  34  square  miles  of  land  in  Cumberland  and 
Woonsocket . 

"We  are  still  studying  it,"  said  Jeff  Neal,  spokesman  for  Governor 
Donald  Carcieri  '65,  in  reference  to  the  suit. 

The  executive  counsel's  office  met  with  Wampanoags  about  two  weeks  ago 
to  discuss  the  suit,  Neal  said.  During  the  meeting,  they  were  "given  an 
opportunity  to  explain  their  history  and  grievances." 

Not  all  Wampanoags  agree  with  the  suit.  Michael  Markley,  first 
councilperson  and  tribal  spokesman  for  the  Seaconke  Wampanoag  tribe,  said 
that,  although  Green  sued  on  behalf  of  the  Seaconke  Wampanoag  tribe,  in 
reality,  "we  are  not  suing  anyone. 

"We  are  not  involved  with  any  land  claims,"  he  said,  speaking  on  behalf 


of  the  tribal  council  of  the  Seaconke  Wampanoag  tribe. 

Green  did  not  return  calls  seeking  comment. 

Green,  a former  chief  of  the  tribe,  has  had  no  conversations  with  the 
tribal  council  about  suing  and  never  sought  nor  received  approval  for 
suing  Rhode  Island,  Markley  said. 

Green  is  genealogically  connected  to  the  Seaconke  Wampanoags,  said 
Markley,  and,  despite  Green's  five-year  absence  from  tribal  meetings, 
Markley  said  the  door  is  open  to  him  returning. 

"We'd  like  him  to  come  back  and  come  to  meetings,"  Markley  said. 

Green  is  using  information  gathered  and  presented  during  meetings  in 
1996,  Markley  said.  Although  the  information  he  is  using  and  the  case  he 
is  making  may  be  legitimate.  Green's  actions  are  not  endorsed  by  the 
Seaconke  Wampanoags,  Markley  said,  and  "he  is  off  doing  his  own  thing." 

Markley  speculated  that  Green  started  his  own  non-profit  called  Seaconke 
Wampanoag  Tribe  of  Rhode  Island,  but  the  organization  is  not  affiliated 
with  the  Seaconke  Wampanoags,  says  Markley,  and  the  Web  site  maintained  by 
the  organization  is  not  the  tribe's  official  site. 

Green  was  a chief  from  1997  to  1998.  Wampanoag  people  appoint  and  depose 
their  chiefs,  and  Green  was  removed  from  his  position  of  chief  after  a 
business  meeting  in  1998,  Markley  said.  "The  people  voted  him  out,"  he 
said . 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Brown  Daily  Herald/Brown  University. 
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Ex-IHS  worker  gets  prison  for  fraud 
By  CLAIR  30HNS0N 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 
April  10,  2003 

A former  Indian  Health  Service  employee  who  took  kickbacks  for  sales  of 
light  bulbs  and  lighting  equipment  will  spend  time  in  federal  prison. 

U.S.  District  Dudge  Richard  Cebull  Wednesday  sentenced  Arthur  C.  Alden, 
60,  of  Crow  Agency,  to  a year  and  one  day  in  prison  for  his  conviction  on 
one  count  of  wire  fraud.  The  sentence  will  enable  Alden  to  accumulate  good 
time.  The  judge  also  ordered  Alden  to  pay  restitution  of  $23,540  to  the 
IHS.  The  restitution  includes  what  Alden  accepted  in  kickbacks  and  a 
portion  of  the  loss  from  excessive  orders. 

"I'm  sorry  for  what  I did,"  Alden  said. 

Alden 's  sentence  was  at  the  low  end  of  the  guideline  range  of  12  months 
to  18  months. 

Alden 's  attorney  lay  Lansing  tried  unsuccessfully  to  have  the  judge 
depart  down  from  the  guidelines.  He  argu 
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Mohawk  Onerahtokha/budding  time  moon 
Mvskogee  Tasahcee-rakko/big  spring  moon 
+-- - + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  i 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  lournal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw 

Hi'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 
- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 


<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Native  American  Chat,  Native  Rights  & ndn-aim  Lists; 

UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 
< ================<<<<  >>>>; 
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| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  i 
| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 
| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  i 
| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  j 
I one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a j 
| rigid  definition  of  Indians,  j 
i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  j 
! it  had  for  centuries,  and  i 
| eventually  Indians  will  be  ! 
j defined  out  of  existence."  I 
| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  i 
j government  will  be  freed  of  I 
j its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"| 
+ -- -+ 

This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is 

gone  forever 

* Of  the  300  original  Native 
languages  in  North  America, 
only  175  exist  today. 

* 125  of  these  are  no  longer 
learned  by  children. 

* 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; 
when  they  die,  their  language 
will  disappear. 

* Without  action,  only  20 
languages  will  survive  the  next 
50  years. 

Source:  Indigenous  Language 
Institute 

http : //www. indigenous-language.org 


"It  is  strictly  believed  and  understood  by  the  Sioux  that  a child  is  the 
greatest  gift  from  Wakan  Tanka,  in  response  to  many  devout  prayers, 
sacrifices,  and  promises.  Therefore  the  child  is  considered  "sent  by 
Wakan  Tanka,"  through  some  element, namely  the  element  of  human  nature." 
Robert  Higheagle,  Teton  Sioux 

+ - - - + 

| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance 


I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, 
to  the  democratic  principles 
of  the  Republic 

and  to  the  individual  freedoms 
borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and 
Choctaw  Confederacies, 
as  incorporated  in  the  United 
States  Constitution, 
so  that  my  forefathers 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain 


+ - --  --  --  - + 

+ - ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  .+ 


Tourney 
The  Bloodline 

For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 

We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 

For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 

We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 

We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 

We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 

We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 

We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

Treaty  Unity  Riders 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

We  have  been  blessed  with  another  original  language  in  the  banner.  The 
following  note  says  it  all... 

Date:  Saturday,  April  19,  2003  9:34  AM 
From:  Na'ape  Graycloud 
Subj : Native  news 

Ni'n  na  Mi'gmewa'j  e' pit,teluisi  "Sean".  Listugujewa 'tuei. 
tetapua' teget  uli  tli'suti  "NEWS"=agnutmaqan 

I am  a micmac  woman,  my  name  is  "Sean".  I speak  the  Listuguj  dialect. 

The  right  way  to  say  "news"  in  this  language  is  agnutmaqan. 


http : //miqmac@hotmail . com 


If  you  wish  to  see  your  nation  represented  send  a note  to  gars@nanews.org 
or  owlstar@speakeasy.org  with  the  word(s)j  language  and  translation  for  the 
equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People".  It  is  beautiful  to  see  our  languages 
being  saved  and  it  is  an  honor  to  include  them  in  this  simple  way. 

My  gifted  half-sidej  lanetj  has  the  editorial  for  this  issue: 

The  Arizona  Republic  recently  printed  articles  pointing  to  the  renaming 
of  Squaw  Peak  as  a "political  blunder"  and  as  "heavyhanded."  If  the  media 
is  to  be  believed , the  governor's  political  machine  operated  too 
aggressively  for  public  taste.  But  many  news  stories,  editorials,  and 
letters-to-the-editors  cite  more  personal  objections  to  this  particular 
change  that  address  the  merits  of  the  change  itself,  as  opposed  to  the  way 
it  was  achieved.  These  comments  might  be  puzzling  to  somebody  who  hasn't 
observed  anti-Indian  bigotry  near  reservations. 

One  Arizonan  was  quoted  as  saying  other  Arizona  soldiers  killed  in  war 
deserve  being  honored  as  much.,  or  more.,  than  Piestewa.  "Why  her?"  she 
asked.  Because  she's  a Native  American?  Because  we  are  pandering  to  women 
and  minorities?"  She's  not  the  only  one  to  not-so-subtly  suggest  that  Ms. 
Piestewa  wasn't  sufficiently  deserving- -that  this  renaming  was  more  about 
political  correctness  than  true  merit.  I wonder... if  a local  white  male 
from  the  same  unit  had  died,  and  had  been  similarly  honored,  would  we  be 
seeing  "why  him?"  from  these  same  people?  Would  there  be  the  same  problem 
if,  as  we  have  for  generations,  we  continued  to  reserve  our  pandering  for 
white  males? 

My  response  is:  Why  this  outrage?  Because  the  honor  went  to  a local  Hopi 
woman?  Because  this  prominent  mountain  and  highway  name  was  changed  from 
one  that  was  a slap  in  the  face  to  many  Native  Americans  to  a name  that 
would  be  a tribute  to  one  of  their  own? 

As  for  why  Piestewa  in  particular?  This  is  so  easy,  it's  almost 
embarrassing.  Because  she  was  the  first  known  Native  American  woman  to  die 
fighting  in  the  U.S.  military  services.  "Firsts"  are  typically  granted 
honorSj  whether  they  are  the  first  President.,  the  first  astronaut,  the 
first  black  champion  golf  pro,  the  first  climber  to  get  to  the  top  of  a 
given  mountain,  etc...  Until  now.,  I haven't  heard  that  there  was  an  issue 
with  the  practice. 

Piestewa's  service  unit  doesn't  make  her  a questionable  choice,  either. 
While  it  is  true  that  she  was  a supply  soldier  not  part  of  a fighting 
unit,  that  doesn't  minimize  her  war  contribution  in  the  face  of  danger. 

Ask  any  battle  tactician.  Wars  have  been  and  will  be  won  by  cutting  off 
supplies  from  fighting  units.  Clearly  supplying  our  fighting  soldiers  put 
Piestewa's  unit  near  enough  to  a combat  area  that  one  wrong  turn  put  them 
into  enemy  hands,  and  clearly  she  could  be  and  was  killed.  Her  own 
statements  before  she  shipped  out  to  Kuwait  indicate  that  she  was  well 
aware  that  she  might  not  be  coming  home  alive.  Her  contribution  and  the 
sacrifice  she.,  her  family  and  her  tribe  made  shouldn't  be  questioned.  And 
again,  there  the  matter  of  sheer  circumstance  --  she  was  the  first. 

Why  Squaw  Peak?  Because  the  whole  country  has  been  passing  laws 
outlawing  that  word  on  landmarks.  Because  a good  number  of  the  descendants 
of  people  first  lived  on  this  land  find  the  word  insulting.  Oh,  the 
etymologists  say  "not  offensive?"  So?  Neither  is  "fagot/'  or  "bitch"  from 
an  etymological  point  of  view,  yet  I haven't  seen  any  of  those  words  on  a 
landmark  sign.  lust  as  with  squaw,  those  once-innocent  words  gained  an 
insulting  connotation  from  derogatory  usage  over  a period  of  time.  And 
because  the  words  are  considered  rude  and  vulgar  in  all  but  specific 
situations , they  don't  get  seen  in  common  usage  except  as  it  refers  to 
those  particular  situations.  Neither  should  "squaw."  Changing  this  name 
was  the  right  thing  to  dOj  anyway.  This  opportunity  was  perfect  in  terms 
of  not  only  eliminating  a wrong.,  but  turning  it  totally  around. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy.org 

Marietta.,  GA  30008.,  U.S. A. 
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News  of  the  people  featured  in  this  issue  

- Crossings  - B.C.  Government  reaches 

- Healing  Veterans  Snuneymuxw  Treaty  Deal 


a necessary  Process 

- Board  votes  5-1  to  rename  Peak 

- Nez  Perce  return 

to  remember  a Tragic  Story 

- Restoring  Springs  and  Orchards 
on  Hopi  Rez 

- Dine'  Farmers  hit  by  Water  Plan 

- New  Coal-Fired  Plant 
proposed  in  Four  Corners 

- Cherokees  rebuilding  from  Inside 

- Creek  Nation  planting  the  Seeds 
to  a Healthy  Diet 

- Republicans  remove  Cartoon 

- Starbucks  demands 
HaidaBucks  Change 

- Northern  Self-Government  Agreement 

- N.W.T.  Natives  score  Huge  Deal 

"RE ; Crossings"  

Date:  Mon,  21  Apr  2003  08:10:52  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 
Subj : NA  News  Item 

-<Forwarded  news>-  - - - 
filename= "CROSSINGS" 


- B.  C.  Minister  blasted 
for  Racist  Comments 

- Cobell  says  Interior 
trying  to  block  Lawsuit 

- Court  Rulings 

on  Tribal  lurisdiction  in  Conflict 

- Police  Chase  could  lead 
to  charge  against  Officer 

- Native  Prisoner 

--  URGENT:  Charlie  "Wolf"  Smoke 

- Rustywire:  Blue  Eyes 

- Poem:  Labels 

- Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

- She's  keeping  Creek  Alive 

- Specials  This  Week  on  APTN 

- This  Week  on  AIROS 

- Upcoming  Events 


April  15,  2003 

Albert  J.  Leader  Charge  Dr. 

WANBLEE  - Albert  J.  Leader  Charge  ]r.,  14,  Wanblee,  died  Sunday,  April 
13,  2003,  at  Rosebud.  Survivors  include  his  father,  Albert  Leader  Charge 
Sr.,  Rosebud;  his  mother,  Linda  Antelope,  Wanblee;  and  five  sisters,  Rene 
Leader  Charge  and  Angela  Leader  Charge,  both  of  Rosebud,  Suzanne  Leader 
Charge,  Mesa,  Ariz.,  Candace  White  and  Sharon  Leader  Charge,  both  of 
Wanblee. 

Two-night  wake  services  begin  at  1 p.m.  Wednesday,  April  16,  at  St. 

Paul's  Episcopal  Church  in  Norris. 

A two-night  wake  began  at  1 p.m.  Wednesday,  April  16,  at  Crazy  Horse 
School  in  Wanblee.  Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Friday,  April  18,  at  the 
school. 

Burial  will  be  at  Little  Thunder  Family  Cemetery  east  of  Wanblee. 

April  19,  2003 

Loren  Dale  LaPlante  Sr. 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Loren  Dale  La  Plante  Sr.,  65,  Eagle  Butte,  died  Saturday, 
April  12,  2003,  in  a car  accident  near  White  Horse.  He  served  in  the  U.S. 
Navy  from  1956  to  1986. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Connie  LaPlante,  Eagle  Butte;  four  daughters, 
Gerilyn  Zorin  and  Dawn  LaPlante,  both  of  Eagle  Butte,  Pfc.  Tiffany 
LaPlante,  Schweinfurt,  Germany,  and  Trinady  LaPlante,  Rapid  City;  one  son, 
Loren  "LD"  LaPlante  Jr.,  Eagle  Butte;  five  grandchildren;  three  sisters, 
Edith  Knight  and  Rita  Birkeland,  both  of  Dupree,  and  Luverne  Cummings, 
Sturgis;  three  brothers,  Leroy  LaPlante  Sr.,  Eagle  Butte,  Allen  LaPlante, 
Sturgis,  and  Victor  LaPlante,  Rapid  City;  and  nine  stepchildren,  Krissy 
Mith,  Mindy  Carter,  Drew  and  Steele  Bordeaux,  Hope,  Lloyd,  lannon,  Willie 
Ion  and  Patrick,  all  of  Eagle  Butte. 

His  wife,  Esther  LaPlante,  preceded  him  in  death. 

An  all-night  wake  service  will  begin  at  5 p.m.  MDT  Monday,  April  21,  at 
HV  lohnston  Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte.  A prayer  service  will  be  at 
7:30  p.m.  Monday  at  the  cultural  center.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
Tuesday,  April  22,  at  the  cultural  center,  with  the  Rev.  leffrey  Barnes 
officiating.  Burial  with  military  honors  will  be  at  3 p.m.  Tuesday  at 
Black  Hills  National  Cemetery  near  Sturgis.  Kesling  Funeral  Home  of 
Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

April  20,  2003 

Alfred  Walters  Ir. 

LOWER  BRULE  - Alfred  Walters  Jr.,  67,  Lower  Brule,  died  Thursday,  April 
17,  2003,  at  Mid  Dakota  Hospital  in  Chamberlain. 


Survivors  include  his  wife,  Sylvia,  Lower  Brule;  three  sons,  Mervin 
Walters,  Rapid  City,  lamie  Walters,  Tulsa,  Okla.,  and  Alfred  "T.l." 

Walters,  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  four  daughters,  lessica  Walters,  Des  Moines, 

Eva  Walters,  Lower  Brule,  Angela  Walters,  Green  Forest,  Ark.,  and 
Stephanie  Walters,  Rapid  City;  and  16  grandchildren. 

Wake  services  will  be  at  8 p.m.  CDT  today  and  Monday,  April  21,  at  the 
Community  Center  in  Lower  Brule.  Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  CDT  Tuesday, 
April  22,  at  the  Community  Center.  Burial  will  be  at  Holy  Comforter 
Episcopal  Cemetery.  Wevik  Funeral  Home  in  Chamberlain  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Rapid  City  lournal. 

April  11,  2003 
William  Wallace  Christie 

TAHLEQUAH  --  Graveside  funeral  services  for  William  Christie,  90,  of 
Tahlequah,  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.,  Friday,  April  11,  2003,  in  the 
Freewater  Cemetery  in  Adair  County.  Interment  has  been  entrusted  to  Green 
Country  Funeral  Home  of  Tahlequah. 

William  Christie  was  born  lan.  1,  1913,  at  Wauhillau,  Adair  County,  the 
son  of  Goback  and  Susie  Ann  (Thornton)  Christie.  He  was  preceded  in  death 
by  his  parents  and  his  10  brothers  and  sisters.  Wallace,  as  he  was  known, 
died  April  7,  2003,  in  Tahlequah. 

Following  graduation  from  Chilloco  Indian  School,  Wallace  worked  as  a 
mechanic  and  farmer  for  many  years.  He  shared  a home  at  Wauhillau  with  his 
brother,  Amos  Christie,  until  Amos  died  in  1991.  Amos  lived  in  the  east 
end  of  the  home,  while  Wallace  lived  in  the  west  end.  The  home  was  built 
around  1885. 

Wallace,  born  into  a traditional  Cherokee  family,  was  a Nighthawk 
Keetoowah.  He  never  left  those  convictions  and  was  outspoken  about  them 
all  his  life.  He  was  at  one  time  the  secretary  of  the  Four  Mother's 
Society  under  Chief  Tom  Christie.  He  attended  the  Flint  Stomp  Grounds 
until  his  health  prevented  it.  He  was  a respected  elder  of  the  grounds  and 
always  gave  his  opinion  and  advice. 

Wallace  was  of  the  Da-la-si-ni  family,  the  early  Christie  family,  which 
arrived  over  the  Trail  of  Tears  in  the  winter  of  1939  to  settle  in  the 
location  where  Wallace  was  born,  raised  and  lived  most  of  his  life.  His 
paternal  grandfather  was  Watt,  Wa-de  Wa-ki-gu,  a prominent  Cherokee  who 
served  the  Cherokees  as  a senator.  He  was  the  great-grandson  of  Lacy,  Wa- 
ki-gu  Da-la-si-ni,  and  Betsy  Christie.  His  maternal  grandparents  were  Amos 
and  Rachel  (Boards)  Thornton. 

Wallace  was  honored  to  be  of  indigenous  American  ancestry,  the  Ani-Wiya. 
His  convictions  and  life  were  a demonstration  of  all  the  honor  and  dignity 
his  family  and  people  had  and  have  in  their  history.  He  often  defended 
their  honor,  particularly  his  uncle,  Ned  Christie.  Wallace  was  the  last 
living,  closest  nephew  of  the  Cherokee  legend,  hero,  warrior  and  patriot 
Ned  Christie.  He  helped  Roy  Hamilton,  a cousin,  write  his  version  of  the 
Ned  Christie  biography. 

Wallace  was  particularly  close  to  his  niece,  Vera  Mae  Christie  Craig  and 
his  nephew,  Leroy  Christie,  both  of  Wauhillau.  He  is  survived  by  many 
nephews,  nieces,  cousins  and  friends.  Culturally,  Wallace  was  the  Cherokee 
Uncle  to  hundreds  throughout  the  Indian  nations. 

Green  Country  Funeral  Home,  203  S.  Commercial  Road,  458-5055. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Tahlequah  Daily  Press. 

April  21,  2003 
Frank  C.  Robinson 

Frank  Cameron  Robinson,  87,  died  Thursday  in  Denver,  Colo. 

Robinson  will  lie  in  state  at  the  Stumpff  Funeral  Home  until  9 p.m. 
Tuesday  evening.  Beginning  at  noon  Wednesday,  Robinson  will  lie  in  state 
at  the  home  of  his  eldest  grandson,  Cameron  at  1406  Prairie  Heights  Dr.  in 
Bartlesville. 

Services  will  be  10  a.m.  Friday  at  the  Stumpff  Funeral  Home  Chapel. 

Burial  will  be  at  the  Pawhuska  Cemetery  followed  by  a traditional  Osage 
feast  at  the  Wakon  Iron  Hall  in  the  Pawhuska  Village  of  the  Osage  Tribe. 

Casket  escorts  will  include  Cameron  Robinson,  Craig  Robinson,  Ion  lacobs, 
Ben  lacobs,  Michael  Powell,  Ryan  Robinson,  Kevin  Powell,  leff  Cole,  and 
Kermit  Tanzey. 

Memorials  may  be  made  to  the  Bartlesville  High  School  Music  Program, 


ATTN:  Patti  Beavers,  in  care  of  Education  Service  Center,  P.0.  Box  1357, 
Bartlesville,  OK  74005. 

Survivors  include  his  second  wife,  Delores,  of  Dewey;  a son  and 
daughter-in-law,  Keith  and  Sharon  of  Denver,  Colo.;  a daughter  and  son-in- 
law,  dan  and  Tom  dacobs  of  Denver,  Colo.;  seven  grandchildren;  nine  great- 
grandchildren; and  a sister  and  brother-in-law,  Patricia  and  derry  Moles 
of  Cuyahoga  Falls,  Ohio. 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Bartlesville  Examiner-Enterprise. 

April  20,  2003 

Virginia  Vesta  Harragarrah 

Virginia  Vesta  Harragarrah,  former  resident  of  Red  Rock,  died  Friday 
morning,  April  18,  2003,  at  Via  Christi  Oklahoma  Regional  Medical  Center. 
She  was  58. 

A noon  feast  will  be  held  on  Monday,  April  21,  at  the  Otoe-Missouria 
Tribal  Complex  in  Red  Rock,  followed  by  the  funeral  at  2 p.m.  Burial  will 
be  at  the  Otoe-Missouria  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Grace  Memorial 
Chapel. 

Virginia  Vesta  Harragarrah  was  born  Sept.  15,  1944,  in  Pawnee,  the 
daughter  of  Clifford  Harragarra  and  Louise  Brace  Harragarra.  She  received 
her  education  in  the  Pawnee  Indian  School  and  Haskell  Institute,  later 
earning  her  bachelor  and  master's  degrees  from  Cal  State  University  in 
Stanislaus,  Calif.  She  attended  the  Promised  Land  Community  Church  of 
Columbus,  N.M.  Her  youthful  spirit  was  expressed  through  beadwork, 
sculpture,  painting,  cooking,  writing  and  making  the  most  of  each  day. 

She  is  survived  by  her  two  daughters,  Octa  Marie  Gillen  of  Palmdale, 
Calif.,  and  Penelope  Alicia  Gillen  of  Austin,  Texas;  two  sisters,  Martha  A 
Harragarra  of  Columbus,  N.M.,  and  Edna  M.  Poolheco  of  Winslow,  Ariz.;  one 
brother,  Vernon  Harragarra  of  Lakewood,  Colo.;  two  aunts,  Delphine  Hopper 
of  Hominy  and  Delores  Harragarra  of  Carnegie. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandparents,  Moses  and  Mary  Harragarra 
of  the  Otoe-Missouria  Tribe  and  Ned  and  Martha  Brace  of  the  Kiowa  Tribe. 

Casket  bearers  will  be  Brian  Harragarra,  Anthony  Miranda,  Quinn 
Harragarra,  Tyson  Poolheco,  Isaac  Harragarra  and  Ryan  Baldwin. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2003  The  Ponca  City  News. 

April  20,  2003 

Doe  C.  Fields  Sr. 

Doe  C.  Fields  Sr.  died  Wednesday,  April  16,  2003,  at  St.  Francis 
Hospital  of  Tulsa.  He  was  74 

Fields  was  born  Aug.  25,  1928,  in  Delaware  County  to  Cephus  and  Lena 
(Morgan)  Fields.  He  attended  school  at  Peters  Prairie. 

He  was  an  Army  veteran,  serving  from  1948  to  1950  in  lapan. 

He  worked  as  a truck  driver  for  25  years  and  a farmer  most  of  his  life. 
He  also  drove  a school  bus  for  Grove  Public  Schools  for  10  years. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Betty  of  lay;  five  sons  and  their  wives,  loe 
Fields  Ir.  of  Nashoba,  Mike  and  DaMaris  Fields  of  Grove,  Donnie  and  Lisa 
Fields  of  Fairland,  Rick  and  Lora  Fields  of  lay  and  Dewey  and  Anita  Fields 
of  Peters  Prairie;  two  daughters,  lane  Summerfield  and  her  husband  Virgil 
and  Dolly  Roberts  of  lay;  three  brothers,  Wayne  Fields  and  wife  Pat  of 
Broken  Arrow,  Glenn  R.  Fields  of  McAlester  and  Warren  Fields  of  Kansas 
City,  Mo;  five  sisters  and  their  husbands,  Melba  Sappington  of  Rogers,  Ark 
, Louise  and  Wally  Marshall  of  Noel,  Mo.,  Etta  lean  and  Clarence  Miller  of 
San  Diego,  Calif.,  Doris  and  Richard  Spohn  of  Eucha  and  Linda  and  Dale 
Patrick  of  Grove,  25  grandchildren  and  four  great-grandchildren. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son,  Dennis  Fields;  one  sister,  Maxine 
Francisco;  two  brothers,  Dewey  and  Franklin  Fields,  and  one  granddaughter, 
Marisa  Fields, 

Services  will  be  2 p.m.  today  at  First  Baptist  Church  in  Grove  with 
Dolphus  Blevins  and  Chester  Crittenden  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in 
Olympus  Cemetery.  The  Cherokee  Nation  Honor  Guard  and  Grove  Veterans 
Ritual  Team  will  conduct  the  rites. 

Arrangements  were  under  the  direction  of  Ellis  Family  Funeral  Home  of 
Grove . 

Memorials  are  suggested  to  the  American  Diabetes  Association. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Miami  News-Record. 


April  19,  2003 


Maria  Isabel  Olguin 

Mrs.  Maria  Isabel  Olguin,  95,  a resident  Isleta  Pueblo,  NM.  passed  away 
on  April  16,  2003.  Mrs. 

Olguin  is  the  beloved  mother  to  Mary  lane  lojola,  Carmel  Salazar  and 
husband,  Phil,  Patrick  R.  Olguin  and  wife,  Stella.  Mrs.  Olguin  is  also 
survived  by  one  sister,  Mary  Santos;  two  brothers,  loe  A.  Salazar  and  wife 
Lupe,  less  Sanchez  and  wife,  Olivia;  24  grandchildren;  many  great  and 
great-great-  grandchildren;  several  nieces,  nephews,  cousins  and  friends. 

Mrs.  Olguin  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Pat  R.  Olguin;  her  son 
loe  A.  Olguin;  her  daughter,  Floripa  Domingsil;  her  sisters.  Carmen  Ponce 
and  Kelly  Vasquez.  Mrs.  Olguin  was  a member  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

A Visitation  for  Mrs.  Olguin  will  be  Sunday  afternoon  in  the  Gabaldon 
Memorial  Chapel  from  4:30  p.m.  until  5:00  p.m.  with  a Rosary  to  be  recited 
at  5:00  p.m.  by  Shirley  Zuni.  A final  viewing  will  be  Monday  morning  from 
9:30  a.m.  until  10:00  a.m.  at  St.  Augustine  Catholic  Church  in  Isleta,  New 
Mexico  by  Father  Hilare  Vilaquette.  Interment  will  follow  at  Pajarito 
Cemetery.  Pallbearers  will  be,  Aman  Cholas,  Greg  lojola,  Ron  Olguin, 
Clarence  lojola,  Robert  Lujan  and  Carl  lojola.  Honorary  pallbearer  will  be 
Adam  Edaakie. 

Arrangements  by:  Gabaldon  Mortuary,  1000  Old  Coors  Rd.  SW,  243-7861. 

Copyright  c.  1997  - 2003  Albuquerque  lournal:  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

April  15,  2003 

Anna  lane  Yazzie 

Aug.  1,  1967  - April  11,  2003 

Anna  lane  Yazzie,  35,  of  Shiprock,  passed  away  Friday,  April  11,  2003, 
in  Shiprock.  Anna  was  born  Aug.  1,  1967,  in  Shiprock. 

Anna  is  survived  by  four  sons,  lohnathon  lohnson,  ludas  Hayes,  Shawn 
lose  and  Dwight  Eugene  Yazzie;  one  daughter,  April  lohnson;  her  mother, 

Ina  Yazzie;  two  brothers,  Mitchell  Redhorse  and  Russel  Yazzie;  five 
sisters,  Ida  B.  Lee  of  Shiprock,  Amy  lohnson  Harvey  of  Farmington, 

Victoria  Yazzie  of  Chinle,  Ariz.,  Viola  Benally  of  Shiprock,  and  Loretta 
Anderson  of  Kirtland. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Mike  Yazzie  Sr.;  her  paternal 
grandparents,  Mae  K.  Lee  and  Sal  Sailo-yazhe  (Little  Policeman);  maternal 
grandparents,  lane  Hatahlie  and  Hosteen  Beelii, lichii;  two  brothers, 

Marvin  Yazzie  and  Mike  Yazzie  lr.;  two  nephews,  Harry  Kelly  Yazzie  and 
Henderson  "Sonny"  Cisco;  and  one  son.  Boy  Yazzie. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  1 p.m.,  today,  Tuesday,  April  15,  2003,  at 
Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home  in  Kirtland.  Burial  will  follow  at 
Shiprock  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Russell  Yazzie,  Nerison  Yazzie,  Kenneth  Yazzie  lose, 
lorge  Velasco,  Henderson  Shorty,  and  Gary  lay'  Redhorse-lohn  Begaye. 
Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  the  immediate  Yazzie  family. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Chapel  of  Memories,  Kirtland, 

(505)  598-9636. 

Pauline  Pinto  Tsosie 
luly  4,  1939  - April  10,  2003 

Pauline  P.  Tsosie,  63,  of  Mexican  Hat,  Utah,  went  home  with  our  Heavenly 
Father  on  Thursday,  April  10,  2003.  She  was  born  on  luly  4,  1939,  in 
Nenahnezad  to  Nancy  Teswood  and  Little  Willie  Pinto. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Robert  Tsosie  of  Mexican  Hat,  Utah;  and 
her  eight  children:  Karen  Allen  Singer,  loe  Clyde  Allen  lr.,  Marlene  Black 
loey  Allen,  Lorenzo  Allen,  Priscilla  Greyhorse,  Humphrey  Tsosie  and 
Christopher  Tsosie.  She  was  also  blessed  with  32  grandchildren  and  11 
great-grandchildren . 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.,  today,  Tuesday,  April  15,  2003 
at  Dah  Nah  Hasta  Church  in  Nenahnezad.  Interment  will  be  at  the  Rose 
Garden  in  Upper  Fruitland  followed  by  a reception  at  the  Dah  Nah  Hasta 
Church . 

Funeral  arrangements  are  entrusted  with  Chapel  of  Memories  of  Kirtland, 
(505)  598-9636. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  MediaNews  Group,  Inc . /Farmington,  NM. 

April  14,  2003 


Lilah  Paige  Jumbo 

GALLUP  - Services  for  Lilah  Jumbo,  infant,  will  be  held  at  11  a.m., 
Tuesday,  April  15  at  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  St. 
Michaels,  Ariz.  Burial  will  follow  at  private  family  cemetery.  Sawmill, 

Ariz . 

Jumbo  died  April  11  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Feb.  10,  2003  in  Gallup  into 
the  Mescalero  Apache  for  the  Mexican  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Melissa  J.  Hoskie  and  Lionel  D.  Jumbo 
both  of  Sawmill;  sister,  Shayne  L.  Jumbo  of  Sawmill;  and  grandparents, 
Esther  and  Wallace  John  both  of  St.  Micheals  and  Evangeline  and  John  Jumbo 
both  of  Sawmill;  and  great-grandparents,  Mary  and  Donald  John  both  of  St. 
Micheals  and  Rose  and  Steven  Smith  both  of  Sawmill. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Wallace  M.  John  and  Don  Jumbo. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Cassandra  Curley 

SANDERS,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Cassandra  Curley,  were  held  at  10  a.m., 
today  at  New  Life  Church  of  Nazarene,  Sanders.  Burial  followed  at  New 
Lands  Cemetery,  Sanders. 

Curley  was  born  Sept.  26,  1971  in  Gallup  into  the  Floney  Combed  Rock 
People  Clan  for  the  Charcoal  Streaked  Division  of  the  Red  Running  into  the 
Water  People  Clan. 

Curley  attended  Many  Farms  High  School  and  Kearns  Canyon  Boarding  School, 
where  she  received  a scholarship  from  Kearns  Canyon  Boarding  School.  She 
was  a homemaker.  Fler  hobbies  included  cooking  and  walking. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Kee  Curley;  sons,  Kevin  Curley,  Keenan 
Curley  and  Christopher  Curley;  daughters,  Cheyenne  Curley;  parents, 

Virginia  and  Paul  Tsosie;  brother,  Randy  Tsosie  and  Floyd  Tsosie;  sisters, 
Betty  Nuckols  and  Geraldine  Tsosie;  grandparents,  Agnes  Greyhair  and  Mary 
and  Kee  Tsosie. 

Curley  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  brother,  Nathan  Paul  Tsosie  and 
grandfather,  Dan  Greyhair. 

Pallbearers  were  Randy  Tsosie,  Floyd  Tsosie,  Paul  Tsosie,  Kevin  Curley, 
Keith  Curley  and  Donovan  Daniels. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Marvin  Lee  King 

IYANBITO  - Services  for  Marvin  King,  38,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 

Tuesday,  April  15  at  First  Assembly  of  God  Fellowship  Flail.  Pastor  David 
Toppen  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

King  died  April  10  in  Las  Cruces.  Fie  was  born  May  11,  1964  in  Gallup 
into  the  Towering  Flouse  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan. 

King  attended  Church  Rock  Elementary  and  Fort  Wingate  High  School.  Fie 
was  a employed  at  a framer,  for  the  construction  companies  in  Albuquerque 
and  Phoenix.  His  hobbies  included  drawing,  fixing  cars  and  Harley 
Davison’s  motorcycles. 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Harley  King;  brothers.  Gene  King  Jr.  of 
Phoenix  and  Darvin  J.  King  Jr.  of  Las  Cruces;  sisters,  Margie  King  Toledo 
of  Jemez  Pueblo  and  grandmother,  Etta  Arviso. 

King  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Marie  E.  and  Gene  A.  King  Sr. 
.;  sisters,  Diana  King  and  Marilyn  King  and  grandmother,  Nellie  Benally. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Patrick  Toledo,  Bryan  King,  Nathan  Tsosie,  Derrick 
Toledo,  David  Toledo  and  Nathaniel  Tsosie. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

April  15,  2003 
Jerry  Navajo  Jim 

TWIN  BUTTES  - Services  for  Jerry  Navajo  Jim,  92,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Wednesday,  April  16  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Father  Cormac  will  officiate. 
Burial  will  follow  at  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Jim  died  April  11  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Sept.  12,  1912  in  Mentmore  into 
the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Black  Streak  People  Clan. 

Jim  was  employed  with  NAPI  in  Navajo,  N.M.  and  in  the  mines  of  Mentmore. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Alice  Jim  of  Twin  Buttes;  sons,  Eddie  Jim 
Sr.,  Manuel  Jim,  Perry  Jim,  Fred  Jim  of  Twin  Buttes;  daughters,  Rita  Jim, 
Edith  Baker,  Juanita  Long,  Rosita  Jim  and  Freda  Jim  all  of  Twin  Buttes; 
brothers,  Jimmie  Charlie  of  Red  Rock;  sisters,  Sandy  Spencer,  Sissy 
Spencer  and  Elsie  Brown  all  of  Red  Rock;  18  grandchildren  and  six  great- 
grandchildren . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Ivan  Spencer,  Manuel  Jim,  Don  Garcia,  Reginald  Carr 
and  Stanley  Lewis. 


Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Esther  Wilson  Yazzie 

KLAGETOHj  Ariz.  - Services  for  Esther  Wilson  Yazzie,  79,  were  held  at 
7 p.m.j  Monday,  April  14  at  St.  Anne's  Mission,  Klagetoh.  Father  Flann 
O’Neil  officiated.  Burial  followed  at  Klagetoh  Community  Cemetery. 

Yazzie  died  April  11  in  Phoenix.  She  was  born  Oct.  17,  1923  in  Klagetoh 
into  the  Black  Streak  Wood  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Flerman  Roanhorse  of  Castorville,  Calif., 
Leonard  Yazzie  Jr.  of  Bluff,  Utah,  Faron  Yazzie  of  Tohatchi  and  Felix  R. 
Yazzie  of  Klagetoh;  daughters,  Alberta  Wilson  and  Pandora  Yazzie  of 
Klagetoh,  Sandra  Yazzie  of  Mesa,  Ariz.,  Flanalora  Jeans  of  Ganado,  Ariz.; 
brother,  Eric  Cameron  of  Corrales;  sisters,  Alice  Yazzie  of  Fort  Wingate 
and  Ruth  Ann  Silversmith  of  Chandler,  Ariz.;  22  grandchildren;  25  great- 
grandchildren and  two  great-great  grandchildren. 

Yazzie  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Leonard  Yazzie  Sr. 

Pallbearers  were  held  at  Dion  Leonard  Curtis  Jeans,  Joshua  James  Yazzie, 
Mike  Roanhorse,  Chris  Roanhorse,  Kee  Grinde  and  Miguel  Meraz. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

April  17,  2003 
Lilly  Appa  Flubbard 

FORT  DEFIANCE,  Ariz.  - Traditional  wake  for  Lilly  Flubbard,  63,  will  be 
held  at  sunrise,  Friday,  April  18  in  Zuni.  Burial  will  follow  in  Zuni. 

Flubbard  died  April  15  in  Farmington.  She  was  born  March  22,  1940  in  Zuni. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Wilford  Flubbard  Sr.;  sons,  Delbert  Appa 
and  Joshua  Flubbard;  daughters.  Fay  Appa,  Delphine  Pino  and  Yolanda 
Flubbard;  two  brothers;  four  sisters;  and  14  grandchildren. 

Flubbard  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents  and  son. 

Larrison  Blackgoat 

MENTMORE  - Services  for  Larrison  Blackgoat,  46,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Friday  April  18  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Burial  will  follow  at  Gallup  City 
Cemetery. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  8:30-9  a.m.  on  the  day  of  the  services. 

Blackgoat  died  April  15  in  Mentmore.  Fie  was  born  Dec.  4,  1957  in  Fort 
Defiance,  Ariz.  into  the  Red  Running  into  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the 
Black  Sheep  People  Clan. 

Blackgoat  attended  school  in  Fort  Wingate  and  TVI  Vocational  School.  Fie 
was  a silversmith,  did  construction  work,  was  an  auto  mechanic  and  welder. 
Elis  hobbies  included  playing  football,  horseshoes,  fishing,  rebuilding 
engines  and  walking. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Bertha  Blackgoat;  sons,  Allen  Ben  Blackgoat, 
Ryan  Blackgoat  and  Carey  Jim  Blackgoat  all  of  Mentmore;  brothers,  Flarrison 
Blackgoat  and  Carson  Blackgoat  both  of  Blackhat;  sisters,  Irene  Lee,  Alene 
Soce  and  Julia  Smith  all  of  Blackhat. 

Blackgoat  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Flelen  and  Ben  Blackgoat. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Bertha  Blackgoat' s residence. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Eddie  Cly 

TUBA  CITY,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Eddie  Cly,  83,  were  held  at  10  a.m., 
today  at  First  Assembly  of  God  Church,  Tuba  City.  Pastor  Virgil  Nez 
officiated.  Burial  followed  at  Tuba  City  Cemetery. 

Cly  died  April  13  in  Mesa,  Ariz.  Fie  was  born  Nov.  15,  1919  in 
Chilchinbeto,  Ariz.  into  the  Black  Sheep  People  Clan  for  the  Black  Streak 
Wood  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Mary  Lee  Cly;  sons,  John  Cly,  Stanley  Cly, 

Tom  Cly,  Melvin  Cly  and  Percy  Cly;  daughters,  Bertha  Baker,  Sally  Flonahni, 
Lorraine  Scott,  Rose  Mary  Cly,  Marcarita  McFlenry,  Louisa  Lockhart  and 
Marlene  Enarson;  brothers,  Willie  Cly  and  Flarry  Cly;  sister,  Mary  Claw;  39 
grandchildren  and  15  great-grandchildren . 

Cly  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Alice  and  Lefthand  Cly. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Stanley  Cly,  Tom  Cly,  Percy  Cly,  Flarrison  Cly, 

Edward  Yellowmexican  and  Adrian  Draper. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Cly  Residence. 


April  18,  2003 


Michelle  Johnson 

SAN  FRANCISCOj  Calif.  - Services  for  Michelle  Johnson,  40,  will  be  held 
at  10  a.m.,  Monday,  April  21  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Rev.  Dennis  Gardner 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Johnson  died  April  14  in  San  Francisco.  She  was  born  June  19,  1963  in 
Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.  into  the  Towering  Flouse  People  Clan  for  the 
Blacksheep  People  Clan. 

Johnson  attended  St.  Mary's  Mission,  San  Francisco.  She  was  employed  in 
the  entertainment  industry,  acting  and  as  a professional  dancer.  Her 
hobbies  included  cooking  and  reading. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Ella  Sokhi  of  San  Francisco  and  Raymond 
Morgan  of  Tohlakia;  brothers,  Derwin  Morgan  of  Tohlakia  and  Lynn  Kyle 
Scribner  of  San  Francisco;  sisters,  Avril  Morgan  of  Tohlakia,  Yvette  L. 
Morgan  and  Kylene  Lafaye  Klinker  both  of  San  Francisco;  grandparents,  Ella 
Rose  Johnson  and  Herbert  and  Lousie  Morgan. 

Johnson  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  brother,  Luther  Morgan. 

Pallbearers  will  be  immediate  family  members. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Manuelito  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Helen  Shorty  Allison 

WIDE  RUINS,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Helen  Allison,  72,  will  be  held  at 
10  a.m.,  Saturday,  April  19  at  St.  Anne's  Catholic  Mission,  Klagetoh,  Ariz 
Burial  will  follow  at  Wide  Ruins  Community  Cemetery. 

Allison  died  April  15  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Jan.  1,  1931  in  Wide  Ruins 
Ariz.  into  the  Tangle  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running  into  the  Water 
People  Clan. 

Allison  attended  Good  Shepard  Mission  and  Wide  Ruins  School.  She  was 
self  employed.  Her  hobbies  included  sewing,  rug  weaving  and  walking. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Ernest  Allison  of  Ganado,  Ariz.,  Richard 
Allison  and  Freddie  Allison  both  of  Wide  Ruins;  daughters,  Rita  Nelson  of 
Showlow,  Ariz.,  Louise  Manuelito  of  Gallup,  Lorinda  Pete  of  Fort  Defiance, 
Ariz.,  Bertha  James,  Marcella  Jones,  Marita  Benally  all  of  Wide  Ruins; 
brothers,  Andrew  Sharley  and  Harry  Shorty  both  of  Wide  Ruins;  sister, 
Isabelle  Begay  of  Chambers,  Ariz.;  32  grandchildren  and  one  grandchild. 

Allison  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  John  Allison;  son,  David 
Allison  and  daughter,  Mary  Tabaha. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Ernest  Allison,  Frankie  Dale,  Daniel  Chee,  Benson 
Yazzie,  Melvin  Tapaha  and  Clyde  Tapaha. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Wide  Ruins  Chapter  House. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

April  21,  2003 
Ernestine  Tsosie 

MEXICAN  SPRINGS  - Services  for  Ernestine  Tsosie,  39,  will  be  held  at  10 
a.m.,  Tuesday,  April  22  at  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church,  Tohatchi.  Burial 
will  follow  at  Mexican  Springs  Lone  Pine  Cemetery. 

Tsosie  died  April  17  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  March  13,  1965  in  Gallup 
into  the  Black  Streak  People  Clan  for  the  Ute  tribe. 

Tsosie  attended  Tohatchi  High  School  and  homemaker. 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Dennis  P.  Tsosie;  father,  Wilfred  Tsosie; 
brothers,  Erwin  Tsosie  Sr.,  Ervin  P.  Tsosie,  Dennis  P.  Tsosie,  Wilfred  P. 
Tsosie  Jr.  and  Christopher  P.  Tsosie;  sisters,  Angie  A.  Tsosie  and  Raelynn 
Tsosie;  and  grandparents,  Peter  Bitsie  and  Letha  Tsosie. 

Tsosie  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  daughters,  Kashina  Henry  and  Robin 
Henry  mother,  Emma  Tsosie;  brother,  Danny  Dakai;  and  grandmother,  Mary 
Watchman . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Erwin  Tsosie  Sr.,  Dennis  Tsosie,  Christopher  Tsosie, 
Delvin  Bitsie,  Stanford  Watchman  and  Erwin  Tsosie  Jr. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Bitsilly's  residence. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Chad  Lamont  Smith 

TOHATCHI  - Services  for  Chad  Smith,  5,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Tuesday, 
April  22  at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel.  Burial  will  follow  at  Sunset 
Memorial  Park. 

Smith  died  April  18  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Jan.  1,  1988  in  Gallup  into 
the  Bitterwater  People  Clan  for  the  Black  Streak  People  Clan. 


Smith  attended  Pre-School  at  Tohatchi  Elementary  School  and  Little  Angel 
Day  Carej  Tohatchi.  His  hobbies  included  listen  to  music,  traveling  and 
watching  cartoons. 

Survivors  include  his  parentSj  Sharon  and  Norman  Smith  Sr.  both 
Tohatchi;  brothers,  Dwight  Smith  of  Tohatchi  and  Norman  Smith  Jr.  both  of 
Tohatchi;  grandparents;  Sissy  and  David  Miller  both  of  Tohatchi,  Isabelle 
and  Nelson  Smith  both  of  Gamerco;  great-grandparents , Mary  and  Paul  Kinsel 
both  of  Tohatchi. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Myron  Cheej  Christopher  Miller,  Harold  Smith  and 
Norman  Smith  Dr. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Mary  Ann  Toe 

ST.  MICHAELS,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Mary  Ann  Doe,  50,  will  be  held  at 
10  a.m.j  Tuesday,  April  22  at  St.  Michaels  Catholic  Church.  Father  Gilbert 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  St.  Michaels  Community  Cemetery. 

Doe  died  April  17  in  Phoenix.  She  was  born  Dune  27,  1952  in  Flagstaff, 
Ariz.  into  the  Water  Edge  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People  Clan. 

Doe  attended  University  of  New  Mexico,  College  of  Ganado,  Navajo 
Community  College,  West  High  School,  Phoenix,  Window  Rock  High  School, 

Fort  Defiance;  and  Albuquerque  High  School. 

Survivors  included  her  husband,  lames  G.  loe  Sr.  of  Wide  Ruins,  Ariz.; 
son,  lames  G.  loe  Ir.  of  St.  Michaels;  daughters,  lymie  loe,  lymelita  Lee, 
lymesita  loe  and  lymestine  loe  all  of  St.  Michaels;  brother,  Seth  Parker 
of  St.  Michaels;  sisters,  Virginia  loe,  Alice  Begay  and  Shirley  Begay  all 
of  St.  Michaels;  and  nine  grandchildren. 

Pallbearers  will  be  lames  G.  loe  lr.,  Darren  loe,  Gary  loe,  Eric  loe, 
Tony  Parker  and  Seth  Parker. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

lames  Clah  Myers  lr. 

HOUCK,  Ariz.  - Services  for  lames  Myers  lr.,  50,  were  held  at  10  a.m., 
today  at  St.  lohn  Catholic  Church,  Houck.  Father  Cormac  Antram  officiated. 
Burial  followed  at  Houck  Cemetery. 

Myers  died  April  16  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  March  29,  1953  into  the 
Folding  Arms  People  Clan  for  the  Yucca  Plant  People  Clan. 

Myers  attended  Wide  Ruins,  Hunters  Point  School  and  in  Pine  Springs, 
Ariz.  He  was  employed  as  a construction  worker  in  Houck  and  self-employed 
as  a silversmith. 

Survivors  include  his  brothers,  Melvin  Myers  and  Wilbur  Myers;  sisters, 
Isabel  Deschinny  and  Vera  Myers. 

Myers  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Mable  Burnside  and  lames 
Myers  Sr. 

Pallbearers  were  Billy  Bamwart,  Ronnie  Deschinny,  March  Deschinny,  Eric 
Myers  and  Douglas  Begay. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Gallup  Independent. 

April  16,  2003 

Violet  Ruth  Walker  Wilson 

Violet  Ruth  Walker  Wilson,  89,  died  Monday,  April  14,  2003. 

Mrs.  Wilson  was  born  on  April  5,  1914,  to  Naal  Nishii  and  Nal  Chee  in 
Black  Mountain.  Her  maternal  clan  was  Kinlichiinii. 

Mrs.  Wilson  worked  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  for  30  years  and 
retired  in  1979. 

She  was  married  to  loe  Wilson  Sr.  in  1935.  They  were  married  for  65 
years  and  had  two  children. 

Mrs.  Wilson  is  survived  by  daughter  and  son-in-law  Ethel  and  Frederick 
Paisano  of  Leupp;  six  grandchildren;  14  great  grandchildren;  and  one 
great-great  grandchild. 

She  is  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  her  husband,  loe,  and  her  son, 
Leroy. 

Services  will  be  Friday,  April  18,  2003,  at  11  a.m.  at  First  Baptist 
Church,  411  N.  Warren  Ave.,  Winslow.  Viewing  will  be  from  9 to  10:30  a.m. 
Friday  at  Greer's  Scott  Mortuary  Chapel,  316  W.  Second  Street,  Winslow. 
Burial  will  be  in  Desert  View  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2003  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 

April  18,  2003 


Michael  Hudson  Willow 

ETHETE  - Funeral  services  for  Wind  River  Reservation  resident  Michael 
Hudson  Willow,  22,  will  be  conducted  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  April  19,  in 
Blue  Sky  Flail  in  Ethete  by  Fr.  Dan  Gannon  of  St.  Stephens  Mission. 

Rosary  will  be  recited  at  7 p.m.  today,  April  18. 

Fie  died  April  13,  2003,  from  a drowning  accident  on  Bull  Lake. 

Born  Hune  29,  1980,  in  Lander,  he  was  the  son  of  Philbert  and  Alvina 
(Tabaha)  Willow;  and  graduated  from  St.  Stephens  High  School  in  1999. 

Fie  worked  in  the  oil  fields  for  R&S. 

His  interests  included  hunting;  fishing;  all  sports,  mainly  basketball, 
playing  for  the  local  Millcreek  Whitehawks;  powwows;  life;  spending  time 
with  his  family;  and  being  a father.  Fie  was  an  active  member  of  the 
Northern  Whistles  and  White  Bull  singing  groups. 

Survivors  include  his  companion,  Mary  N.  Brown;  four  children,  ShoShanna 
Willow,  Hori  Willow,  Mackenzie  Willow  and  Landan  Michael  Willow;  parents; 
14  siblings,  Colley  Willow,  Ben  Tebaha,  Philma  Willow,  Carrie  Kelly, 

Curtis  Benson,  Clina  Longtime  Sleeping,  Norah  Willow,  Ybondra  Willow, 

Diane  Sounding  Sides,  Ben  Sounding  Sides  Hr.,  Brian  Sounding  Sides, 
Honathan  Willow,  Austin  Willow  and  Marty  Goings;  grandmothers,  Clima 
Willow,  Loucille  Willow,  Lillian  Chavez  and  Dorothy  Gambler;  grandfathers. 
Earnest  Willow  Sr.,  Aloysius  Willow  Sr.  and  Richard  Antelope;  and  numerous 
aunts,  uncles,  cousins,  extended  family. 

Fie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandfathers,  Michael  Willow,  Hohn 
Tebaha,  Albert  Willow  and  Sidney  Willow  Sr.;  great-grandfather,  Flerbert 
White;  grandmothers,  Emma  Willow,  Hosephine  White  and  Dolly  White;  two 
uncles;  and  two  cousins. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Casper  Star-Tribune  published  by  Lee  Publications,  Inc., 
a subsidiary  of  Lee  Enterprises,  Incorporated. 

April  21,  2003 

Clarence  L.  'Mick'  Stevens 

LODGE  GRASS  - Clarence  L.  "Mick"  Stevens,  67,  longtime  Lodge  Grass  Creek 
rancher,  passed  away  Saturday,  April  19,  200,3  in  the  Heritage  Acres 
Nursing  Home. 

He  was  born  Huly  6,  1935,  in  Billings,  a son  of  Hohn  T.  and  Madge  Mason 
Stevens . 

He  grew  up  and  attended  schools  in  Lodge  Grass,  graduating  from  Lodge 
Grass  High  School  in  1953.  Following  his  education,  he  began  ranching 
operations  with  his  father  and  brother  on  upper  Lodge  Grass  Creek. 

Ranching  was  his  life. 

Mick  married  Hanet  Chatham  on  April  29,  1956,  in  Lodge  Grass.  The  couple 
made  their  home  on  the  family  ranch. 

He  enjoyed  fishing,  hunting  in  the  Big  Horn  Mountains,  traveling  and 
being  surrounded  by  his  grandchildren.  He  was  a member  of  the  Masonic 
family  including  St.  Hohn  Lodge  # 92,  AF  & AM,  Order  Eastern  Star,  Chapter 
65,  Royal  Arch  Mason,  A1  Bedoo  Shrine  Club  and  the  Montana  Stock  Grower's 
Association.  He  was  a Past  Worshipful  Master,  Past  Worthy  Matron  and  was  a 
founding  member  of  the  Big  Horn  Shrine  Kart  Patrol. 

His  parents;  brother.  Hack  Stevens;  granddaughter,  Andrewanna;  and  his 
best  friend,  Calvin  Buckingham,  Sr.  preceded  Mick  in  death. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Hanet  of  the  family  ranch;  three  daughters, 
Debbie  Schaak  of  Billings,  Carolyn  (Andy)  VanHorn  of  Shepherd  and  Susan 
Stevens  of  Hardin;  his  son,  Michael  (Lisa)  Stevens  of  Lodge  Grass;  a 
sister,  Mary  (Dale)  Curry  of  Colorado;  his  16  grandchildren,  Cleve  and 
Shannon  Schaak,  Hustin  and  Miles  McCleary,  Andrew,  Lacey,  Lisa  and  Lexi 
Van  Horn,  Megan,  Amanda,  Whitney,  Amber  and  Rachel  Schneider,  Elena, 

Colton  and  Wyatt  Stevens;  and  his  two  great-grandchildren,  Cordell  and 
Roman . 

Funeral  services  will  be  1 p.m.  Wednesday,  April  23  in  the  Lodge  Grass 
First  Crow  Indian  Baptist  Church.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Lodge  Grass 
Cemetery.  Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the 
arrangements . 

Should  friends  desire,  memorial  contributions  may  be  made  to  the 
Heritage  Acres  Nursing  Home  or  the  Big  Horn  Historical  Museum. 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

April  16,  2003 


Cheryl  Ann  Irvine 

PABLO  --  Former  Browning  resident , homemaker  and  member  of  the  Blackfeet 
tribe  Cheryl  Ann  (Gobert)  Irvine,  44,  died  of  complications  from  liver 
failure  Sunday  at  a Missoula  hospital.  Rosary  is  8 this  evening  at  the 
Longhouse  in  St.  Ignatius,  tier  funeral  is  11  a.m.  Thursday  at  St.  Ignatius 
Catholic  Mission,  with  burial  in  St.  Ignatius  Catholic  Cemetery.  Foster 
and  Durgeloh  Funeral  Flome  of  St.  Ignatius  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  her  companion,  Russell  Lefthand  of  Pablo;  children 
Desiree  Lee  Irvine,  loshua  Patrick  Irvine,  leremy  Cheyenne  Irvine,  Anthony 
David  Irvine  and  Deanna  Rose  Irvine,  all  of  the  Pablo/Ronan  area;  sisters 
Marilyn  Gobert  of  St.  Mary's  and  Vera  Folden  of  Pablo;  a brother,  Marvin 
Gobert  Dr.  of  Pablo;  and  two  grandchildren. 

Corinne  Doyce  The  Boy 

ROCKY  BOY  --  Corinne  Doyce  The  Boy,  36,  a homemaker,  died  of 
complications  from  diabetes  Tuesday  in  Box  Elder. 

Her  funeral  is  10  a.m.  Thursday  at  Our  Savior's  Lutheran  Church  in  Rocky 
Boy,  with  burial  in  Rocky  Boy  Cemetery.  Holland  and  Bonine  Funeral  Home  of 
Havre  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Survivors  include  a daughter.  Stormy  The  Boy  of  Seattle;  sons  Enrique 
The  Boy  of  Seattle,  Emmanuel  The  Boy  of  Kent,  Wash.,  and  Skylar  The  Boy  of 
Rocky  Boy;  her  father,  William  The  Boy  Sr.  of  Fort  Belknap;  sisters  Lorena 
The  Boy  and  Sandra  The  Boy  of  Rocky  Boy;  and  brothers  Henry  Webster  and 
William  The  Boy  Dr.  of  Rocky  Boy. 

Lydia  Mary  Snell 

LODGE  POLE  --  Lydia  Mary  (Longfox)  Snell,  53,  a Head  Start  teacher,  died 
of  cancer  Sunday  at  her  home  in  Lodge  Pole. 

A wake  is  7 this  evening  at  Medicine  Bear  Lodge  in  Lodge  Pole.  Her 
funeral  is  11  a.m.  Thursday  at  Medicine  Bear  Lodge,  with  burial  in  Lodge 
Pole  Cemetery.  Edwards  Funeral  Home  of  Chinook  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Curtis  Snell  of  Lodge  Pole;  a daughter. 
Carman  Moccasin  of  Lodge  Pole;  sons  Greg  Shortman  of  Phoenix,  Drury 
"Cowboy"  Shortman  of  Rocky  Boy,  and  Bruce  Shortman,  Merle  Snell  and  Walter 
Snell,  all  of  Lodge  Pole;  a sister,  Dulia  Longfox  of  Lodge  Pole;  brothers 
Orville  Longfox  of  Minnesota,  Robert  Longfox  and  Merrill  Gray  of  Lodge 
Pole  and  Doseph  Gray  and  Emery  Gray  of  Wolf  Point;  and  two  grandchildren. 

April  18,  2003 

Clarence  Doseph  Hirst  Sr. 

HEART  BUTTE  - Clarence  Doseph  "Boze"  Hirst,  82,  a World  War  II  Army 
veteran,  died  of  complications  from  diabetes  Wednesday  at  a Browning 
hospital.  Rosary  is  7 this  evening  at  Heart  Butte  Community  Center.  His 
funeral  is  11  a.m.  Saturday  at  St.  Anne's  Parish  in  Heart  Butte,  followed 
by  burial  with  military  honors  at  Lakeview  Cemetery  in  Valier.  Whitted 
Funeral  Chapel  of  Shelby  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Minnie,  of  Heart  Butte;  daughters  Margie 
Fisher  of  Meriwether,  Linda  Hirst  of  Browning,  Karen  Woldstad  of  Birch 
Creek  and  Cathy  Bird  of  Bemidji,  Minn.;  sons  Clarence  "Bimbo"  Hirst  Dr.  of 
Badger  Creek,  Mike  Hirst  of  Dickinson,  N.D.,  Ron  Hirst  of  Ashland  and 
William  "Charlie"  Hirst  of  Valier;  21  grandchildren  and  two  great- 
grandsons  . 

Clarence  was  born  at  the  family  home  in  Blackfoot,  Mont.,  on  Oct.  2, 

1920.  He  attended  elementary  schools  in  Blackfoot  and  Browning  and  high 
school  at  Pierre  Indian  School  in  South  Dakota. 

Clarence  served  in  the  Army  from  1941  to  1945,  participating  in  the 
North  African  Campaign,  where  he  was  wounded  in  action,  and  in  Europe.  As 
a young  man,  he  worked  on  a construction  crew,  building  the  Logan  Pass 
road.  He  also  worked  with  the  Civilian  Conservation  Corps  prior  to  joining 
the  Army  in  1941. 

After  the  war,  Clarence  returned  home  and  began  ranching.  In  March,  1946, 
he  married  Minnie  Rutherford.  They  had  eight  children. 

Clarence  worked  at  many  jobs  and  occupations  during  his  lifetime;  he 
worked  at  the  Heart  Butte  School,  the  Community  Action  Program  in  Browning 
and  Sanitation  Department  of  Indian  Health  Service. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  A1  and  Maggie  Hirst;  his  sister, 
Frances  Thompson;  and  a brother,  Dack  Hirst. 


April  20,  2003 


Betty  Lou  Red  Fox 

MISSOULA  --  Former  Browning  resident  Betty  Lou  (Griffin)  Red  FoXj  58,  of 
Missoula,  a housewife,  died  of  an  accidental  drug  overdose  Monday  at  her 
home.  Fler  rosary  is  7 p.m.  Sunday  at  Eagle  Shields  Center  in  Browning. 

Fler  funeral  is  2 p.m.  at  Little  Flower  Parish,  with  burial  in  Willow  Creek 
Cemetery. 

Survivors  include  her  husbandj  Larry  Red  Fox  of  Missoula;  daughters 
Andrea  York  and  Michelle  York,  both  of  Missoula;  sons  Scooner  Red  Fox, 
Timothy  York  and  Tony  York  lr.,  all  of  Missoula;  sisters  Margie  Putts,  Pat 
Moench  and  Dawn  Bloomquist;  brothers  Starr  Griffin,  Bill  Racine,  Ted 
Racine  and  Boss  Racine,  all  of  Browning;  15  grandchildren  and  one 
great-grandchild . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  a son,  Tracy  York. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

April  15,  2003 
Calvin  Ambrose  Powless 

POWLESS,  Calvin  Ambrose  - Surrounded  by  loved  ones  at  the  Iroquois  Lodge 
Ohsweken  on  Monday,  April  14,  2003,  at  the  age  of  92  years;  son  of  the 
late  Flerbert  and  Lucy  (Flill)  Powless;  brother  of  Viola  losker,  Wilma 
Bouley,  and  the  late  Florence  Faldowski,  Grace  Gibson,  Leslie,  Warren, 
Melvin,  Walter,  Milton,  and  Stanley;  special  friend  of  Maynard  and  Iowne 
Anderson . 

Calvin  worked  as  a farm  labourer  for  D.  Z.  Gibson  Farms,  Flighway  6,  and 
hauled  cattle  to  New  Mexico  in  the  1940's.  Fie  was  known  for  raising  award 
winning  Beagles.  Calvin  also  played  Lacrosse  as  a goalie  before  the 
invention  of  Lacrosse  pads.  Fie  became  a devoted  fan  of  the  Six  Nations 
Minor  Lacrosse  System.  Fie  followed  the  careers  of  many  local  talents  from 
paper  weight  to  the  senior  divisions.  Fie  was  able  to  watch  many  of  them  in 
Chiefs'  lerseys  when  he  attended  his  final  game  last  summer. 

Resting  at  STYRES  FUNERAL  HOME,  Ohsweken  after  2 p.  m.  Tuesday,  where 
funeral  service  will  be  held  in  the  chapel  on  Wednesday,  April  16,  2003  at 
1 p.  m.  Interment  Salvation  Army  Cemetery.  In  lieu  of  flowers,  donations 
may  be  made  to  the  Six  Nations  Minor  Lacrosse  Association.  Evening  prayers 
7 p.  m.  Tuesday.  Special  thanks  to  the  Iroquois  Lodge  staff  for  their 
loving  care. 

Arnold  Lawrence  "Charlie"  Thomas 

THOMAS,  Arnold  Lawrence  "Charlie"  - After  a courageous  battle  with 
cancer  on  Thursday,  April  10,  2003,  in  the  presence  of  his  family,  at  the 
West  Haldimand  General  Hospital,  Hagersville,  at  the  age  of  65  years; 
beloved  husband  of  Melba  (Hill)  Thomas;  loving  father  of  Christofer  and 
Cathy,  Gregory  and  Peggy,  and  Rob  Williams  (customary  son);  dear 
grandfather  of  Brody,  Tyler,  Hillary,  and  Hannah;  brother  of  Alvin, 
Seymour,  Ivan,  Ron,  Delma,  Carol,  Elvera,  Gloria,  Butch,  and  Darb;  also 
survived  and  will  be  sadly  missed  by  many  nieces  and  nephews,  and  friends 
of  his  weekly  Pool  League;  predeceased  by  son  Brad,  parents  Evan  and  Daisy 
brothers  Emerson  and  Danny,  and  sisters  Rose  and  loyce. 

Charlie  taught  elementary  school  for  38  years  on  the  Six  Nations  Reserve 
and  was  founding  member  of  the  Six  Nations  Lions  Club,  Six  Nations  Golf 
Club,  and  Memorial  Classic.  Charlie  was  inducted  into  the  Ontario  Lacrosse 
Hall  of  Fame.  He  also  served  as  a director  of  the  Six  Nations  Sports 
Cultural  Memorial  Arena. 

The  family  will  honour  his  life  with  a visitation  at  his  home,  2167 
Cayuga  Road  after  7 p.  m.  Thursday.  Funeral  Service  and  burial  will  be 
held  at  Onondaga  Longhouse  on  Saturday,  April  12,  2003  at  11  a.  m.  In  lieu 
of  flowers,  donations  may  be  made  to  the  Six  Nations  Memorial  Classic. 
Arrangements  by  STYRES  FUNERAL  HOME,  Ohsweken. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Brantford  Expositor. 

April  16,  2003 

lanet  Kaye  Kelly 

October  15,  1955  - April  14,  2003 

It  is  with  great  sorrow  that  the  family  of  lanet  Kaye  Kelly  announce  her 
peaceful  passing  at  Lake  of  the  Woods  District  Hospital. 

lanet  enjoyed  listening  to  the  radio  and  reading  a good  book  and  had  a 
great  love  of  the  outdoors. 

lanet  was  predeceased  by  her  parents  Marion  and  lim  Kelly,  infant  son 


Calaharij  two  brothers  Doug  and  Phillipj  nephew  Duanej  niece  Marilyn. 

She  is  survived  by  her  soulmate  and  partner  Doe,  three  sons  leffj  Terry 
and  Dwayne  and  one  grandson  Christopher.  Also  by  sisters  Frances  (Richard) 
Ponemahj  MNj  RoZj  N.W.A.j  PhylliSj  Kenoraj  ONj  Maryj  Oshawaj  ONj  Lindaj 
Thunder  Bayj  ONj  2 brotherSj  Richardj  Bemidjij  MNj  Gilbert  (Annette)j 
Kenoraj  ONj  numerous  nieceSj  nephewSj  cousinsj  auntSj  uncles  and  many 
other  relatives  remaining. 

Wake  Service  in  Sabaskong  on  Wednesdayj  April  16j  2003  in  the  gymnasium. 
.Funeral  Service  will  be  held  on  Thursdayj  April  17j  2003  in  the  gymnasium 
with  burial  to  follow  in  Sabaskong. 

BROWN  FUNERAL  HOME  & CREMATION  CENTRE  ENTRUSTED  WITH  ARRANGEMENTS. 

Funeral  ServiceSj  Thurs.j  April  17j  2003j  Sabaskong  Gymnasium. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Kenora  Daily  Miner  and  News. 

April  16 j 2003 

Winston  Hugh  Gordon 
Gordon  First  Nationj  SK 

GORDON  - It  is  with  a deep  sense  of  sorrow  we  announce  the  passing  of 
our  beloved  husbandj  father  and  grandfather  Winston  Hugh  Gordon  on 
Mondayj  April  14j  2003  at  the  age  of  60  years. 

He  leaves  to  mournj  his  loving  wife  Viola  and  five  childrenj  daughterSj 
Marcia  (&  son  Moses)j  Amy  (husband  Michael  & their  children  lennifer  AmoSj 
Scarlettj  and  Mieka)j  Tanya  (&  son  Titus);  sonsj  Clark  Winston  and  David 
Edward;  sistersj  Sarahj  Theresa  (Wayne);  and  brother-in-law  Henry  Bird. 

Winston  is  predeceased  by  his  parents  David  and  Agnes;  brotherSj  Noelj 
Benjamin  and  Moses;  sister  Mary;  uncleSj  Victor  and  Sidney;  numerous 
nieceSj  nephews  and  friends. 

His  grandchildren  held  a very  special  place  in  his  heart  and  he  devoted 
time  to  participate  with  them  at  school  functionSj  accompanying  them  to 
movieSj  bowlingj  etc.  He  especially  enjoyed  watching  his  grandsons  play 
hockey.  In  the  early  yearSj  Winston  himself  enjoyed  playing  hockeyj  being 
a team  member  for  the  Gordon  Golden  Hawks.  Encounters  with  former  Golden 
Hawk  players  and  hockey  fans  would  initiate  endless  hours  recounting 
Golden  Hawk  exploits.  His  life  on  the  Gordon  Reserve  was  spent  hayingj 
raising  horsesj  working  on  his  truck  and  spending  time  with  friends. 

Winston  was  committed  to  providing  for  his  family  to  the  fullest  capacity 
and  was  a long  time  member  of  the  Construction  and  Labour  Union  in  Regina. 
During  the  latter  part  of  his  yearSj  Winston  embraced  his  calling  to  the 
ministry  - preaching/teaching  God's  word.  With  the  support  of  his  wifej 
family  and  friendSj  he  founded  the  Lighthouse  Tabernacle  of  Regina  where 
he  held  the  position  of  pastor  until  his  passing.  Winston  was  a person  of 
integrity  and  honesty  fulfilling  his  Christian  duty  by  not  allowing 
anything  to  discourage  his  walk  with  God.  Winston  served  God  without 
losing  faith  enduring  the  many  hardships  of  life  and  his  walk  becoming  a 
personal  one.  "I  am  with  you  and  will  watch  over  you  wherever  you  gOj  and 
I will  bring  you  back  to  this  land.  I will  not  leave  you  until  I have  done 
what  I have  promised."  Genesis  28:15.  The  family  would  like  to  thank  the 
nurses  and  doctors  of  the  Pasqua  Hospitalj  and  William  Booth  Special  Care 
Home  who  were  involved  with  Winston's  care  during  the  past  few  months. 
Funeral  Service  will  be  held  on  Thursdayj  April  17j  2003  at  11:00  a.m.  in 
Speers  Funeral  Chapelj  2136  College  Ave. 

A service  will  be  held  at  Gordon  First  Nation  Gymnasium  on  Saturdayj 
April  19j  2003.  Time  to  be  announced  in  Thursday's  newspaper.  Interment  in 
Gordon  First  Nation  Cemetery.  Flowers  gratefully  declined.  Friends  so 
wishing  may  make  donationSj  in  memoriarrij  to  the  Heart  & Stroke  Foundation 
of  SKj  2360  - 2nd  Avenuej  Regina , S4R  1A6. 

Arrangements  in  care  of  Speers  Funeral  Chapel  and  Crematorium  Services. 

E-mail  condolences  to  the  family  may  be  sent  to 
light housetabernacle@sasktel . net 

Copyright  c.  2000-2003  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 

April  16 j 2003 

George  Blackface  (Piitako'si) 

It  is  with  deep  sadness  and  sorrow  that  we  announce  the  passing  of 
GEORGE  BLACKFACE  (PIITAKO'SI)  after  a courageous  battle  with  cancer 
surrounded  by  family  on  Mondayj  April  14j  2003  at  St.  Michael's  Health 
Centrej  Lethbridge. 

Family  and  friends  are  invited  to  attend  a family  service  at  CORNERSTONE 


FUNERAL  HOMEj  2800  Mayor  Magrath  Drive  Southj  Lethbridge  on  Tuesday,  April 
22,  2003  at  4:00  P.M.  A Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  ST.  CATHERINE'S 
CATHOLIC  CHURCH,  Standoff,  on  Tuesday,  April  22,  2003  at  7:00  P.  M. 

A Funeral  Mass  will  be  celebrated  at  ST.  CATHERINE'S  CATHOLIC  CHURCH,  on 
Wednesday,  April  23,  2003  at  12:00  P.M.  with  Reverend  Les  Kwiatkowski 
O.M.I.  Celebrant.  Interment  to  follow  at  St.  Catherine's  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2000  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc. /Lethbridge  Herald. 
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Healing  a necessary  process  when  returning  from  war 
By:  April  Stone,  Press  Staff  Writer 
April  18,  2003 

Any  veteran  returning  home  from  war  needs  to  experience  some  type  of 
healing  process. 

American  Indian  and  Vietnam  Veteran  Dr.  Richard  Allen  spoke  during  the 
Indian  Symposium  at  Northeastern  State  University  Wednesday  about  the 
importance  of  the  healing  process  to  veterans. 

"Any  veteran  returning  home  from  serving  in  war  will  be  disconnected  in 
more  than  one  way,"  said  Allen.  "Our  troops  that  return  home  today  won't 
experience  as  many  problems  being  accepted  like  we  did  after  Vietnam 
because  there  are  many  differences  today." 

Allen  graduated  from  Tahlequah  High  School  in  1965  and  enrolled  at  NSU 
that  fall.  He  completed  one  semester  of  school  before  joining  the  Marine 
Corps  in  1966. 

"I  thought  I flunked  out  of  school,  so  I joined  the  Marines,"  said  Allen 
"When  I went  into  the  service,  I supposed  that  since  I already  had  a 
semester  of  college,  I was  placed  as  a personnel  and  administrative  clerk 
instead  of  infantry  trained.  From  there  I trained  at  the  Army  Intelligence 
School  in  Maryland  doing  photo  imagery  equipment,  map  making  that  is  now 
done  by  GPS. " 

He  was  sent  to  Vietnam  as  a sergeant  in  February  1966  and  served  for 
three  years.  He  returned  to  Tahlequah  in  November  1969,  ironically,  on 
Veterans  Day. 

"When  I arrived  back  to  Tahlequah  after  Vietnam,  the  bus  station  was 
where  Granny's  Attic  is  now.  Town  was  very  quiet,  no  one  was  on  the 
streets  of  Tahlequah.  I still  had  on  my  uniform  and  when  I got  to  my  house 
no  one  was  home  there,"  said  Allen.  "I  had  a hard  time  taking  my  uniform 
off  that  last  time." 

Allen  said  the  veterans  didn't  get  the  initial  support  they  needed  when 
they  returned  home.  He  found  that  all  the  guys  he  went  to  high  school  with 
were  veterans. 

"We  ended  up  kind  of  taking  care  of  each  other.  We  were  a very  isolated 
group  and  we  were  all  each  other  had,"  said  Allen. 

Post  traumatic  stress  disorder  was  a debilitating  illness  that  Allen 
said  he  wasn't  even  aware  of  until  long  after  Vietnam. 

"I  was  working  as  a counselor  at  NSU  from  1975  to  1980.  It  was  in  1977 
and  I was  reading  some  literature  and  saw  the  first  article  that  was  ever 
written  about  post  traumatic  stress  disorder,"  said  Allen.  "It  talked 
about  the  effects  of  the  disorder,  they  were  anger,  and  I had  that;  and 
survivor  guilt  and  I felt  it.  I recognized  what  it  was  then  and  that 
helped  to  begin  the  healing  process  for  me." 

Allen  said  that  American  Indian  soldiers  make  up  three  times  per  capita 
than  any  other  racial  or  ethnic  group.  He  said  this  is  mainly  because  of 
the  "warrior  tradition." 

"It  could  also  come  from  the  treaties  the  Indians  have  with  the  United 
States  from  1785  and  1791  where  the  Indians  agreed  to  serve  as  allies  to 
the  U.S.,"  said  Allen. 

A study  from  1985  through  1986  on  the  readjustment  of  American  Indian 
veterans  found  that  many  served  in  combat,  they  were  put  out  front  and 
called  to  be  point  men. 

"The  American  Indian  knew  more  than  others  about  war  is  a stereotype," 
said  Allen.  "A  book  by  Dr.  Tom  Holme,  professor  at  the  University  of 


Arizona,  titled  'Strong  Hearts,  Wounded  Souls'  is  about  the  experiences 
the  Indian  veterans  had  and  their  experiences  in  healing." 

Rogan  Noble,  Cherokee  Nation  Tribal  Veterans  Representative,  also  spoke 
about  how  their  office  helps  veterans  of  any  race. 

"We  at  the  Cherokee  Veterans  office  will  be  working  towards  the  healing 
process  for  anyone  who  needs  our  services,"  said  Noble.  "We  work  on  the 
idea  of  a person  being  a three-fold  being,  which  includes  the  mind,  the 
body  and  the  spirit.  For  instance,  the  spirit  can  make  the  mind  sick.  We 
need  to  maintain  a balance,  some  sort  of  harmony. 

"Every  person  that  goes  to  war  are  different  when  they  come  back.  They 
don't  have  the  harmony  when  they  get  home.  Healing  is  restoring  the 
balance  and  harmony,"  said  Noble. 

For  more  information  on  the  Office  of  Veterans  Affairs  at  the 
Cherokee  Nation,  contact  Noble  at  456-0671,  Ext.  2695. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Tahlequah  Daily  Press. 
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It's  official:  Squaw  Peak  now  Piestewa  Peak  to  honor  Hopi  soldier 

Board  votes  5-1  to  replace  'Squaw'  moniker 

Robbie  Sherwood 

The  Arizona  Republic 

Apr.  18,  2003  12:00  AM 

Squaw  Peak  in  north-central  Phoenix  will  be  renamed  Piestewa  Peak. 

The  State  Board  on  Geographic  and  Historic  Names  waived  its  five-year 
waiting  period  and  approved  the  change  by  a 5-1  vote  Thursday  before  a 
cheering  crowd  after  a four-hour  hearing. 

The  board  sided  with  dozens  of  supporters  who  said  that  the  word  "Squaw" 
is  offensive  and  that  the  mountain  should  be  renamed  after  Army  Pfc.  Lori 
Piestewa,  pronounced  py-ESS-tuh-wah . The  Hopi  from  Tuba  City  was  the  first 
female  American  Indian  soldier  to  be  killed  in  combat. 

How  soon  the  new  name  will  appear  on  maps  remains  uncertain.  It  could 
take  five  years  for  federal  geographic  naming  authorities  to  consider  the 
change  and  reprint  official  maps. 

"For  Arizona  purposes,  the  name  is  now  Piestewa  Peak,"  said  Tim  Nelson, 
general  counsel  for  Gov.  lanet  Napolitano,  who  argued  for  the  change.  "The 
confusing  part  is  what  happens  now  federally  with  our  recommendation  to 
change  the  name." 

Worthy  of  honor 

Nelson  argued  that  a waiting  period  was  not  needed  because  the  board  had 
agreed  more  than  five  years  ago  that  the  name  was  offensive  but  just 
hadn't  found  an  appropriate  replacement.  Piestewa,  a mother  of  two  who  was 
killed  in  an  ambush  in  Iraq,  is  worthy  of  the  honor.  Nelson  said. 

The  board  also  recommended  by  the  same  5-1  vote  changing  the  Squaw  Peak 
Freeway  to  the  Lori  Piestewa  Freeway.  The  State  Board  of  Transportation 
can  now  take  up  the  matter  and  could  officially  approve  the  change  by  the 
end  of  May. 

Retired  Army  Chaplain  Caleb  Johnson,  a Hopi  and  friend  of  the  Piestewa 
family,  congratulated  Napolitano  on  pressing  for  the  name  change,  saying 
it  took  courage.  He  also  said  alternative  ideas  about  naming  a stadium  or 
building  after  Piestewa  in  Tuba  City  were  not  appropriate. 

"Those  structures  are  not  permanent,  they  can  easily  be  torn  down  or 
destroyed,"  Johnson  said.  "But  the  peak  will  be  here  forever." 

But  Napolitano' s insistence  on  the  immediate  name  change  also  promises 
to  shroud  the  board's  decision  in  controversy.  One  member,  Richard 
Pinkerton,  resigned  before  the  meeting  in  protest  of  what  he  called 
political  pressure  from  Napolitano.  Pinkerton's  resignation  letter  said  he 
would  not  "prostitute  my  integrity  in  the  interest  of  satisfying  a certain 
political  venue." 

And  Board  Chairman  Tim  Norton  did  not  attend  the  meeting.  Napolitano  had 
asked  him  to  resign  last  week  when  he  initially  refused  to  hear  her 
petition  for  the  name  change. 


Norton  and  Pinkerton  were  the  board's  two  public  members.  In  their 
absencej  board  member  Lloyd  Clark,  a local  historian  and  former  Phoenix 
Gazette  copy  editor  was  the  only  dissenting  vote.  He  suggested  the  other 
board  members,  all  state  employees  representing  different  agencies,  were 
afraid  of  Napolitano. 

"We  are  acting  in  haste/'  Clark  said.  "I  am  not  a state  employee  so  I 
have  no  fear.  You  are  voting  because  your  jobs  depend  on  it." 

Nelson  said  he  knew  of  no  political  pressure  put  on  the  board  by 

Napolitano.  And  board  member  Martin  Pasqualettij  a geography  professor  at 
Arizona  State  University,  strongly  disagreed  with  Clark. 

"I  wouldn't  care  if  the  governor  had  made  this  proposal  or  a felon  on 

death  row  made  it,  it  is  the  right  thing  to  do/'  he  said. 

A string  of  local  politicianSj  including  Phoenix  Mayor  Skip  Rimsza  and 
Maricopa  County  Supervisor  Mary  Rose  Wilcox,  argued  for  the  name  change. 
But  the  most  poignant  pleas  came  from  American  Indians,  who  said  the 
change  would  both  honor  a fallen  hero  and  remove  a demeaning  smudge. 

"Bureaucrats  can  become  so  wrapped  up  in  their  rules  that  they  fail  in 
their  mission , " said  Jessie  Thompson,  a Navajo  and  member  of  the  Navajo 
County  Board  of  Supervisors.  "Lori  Piestewa  honored  this  state  with  her 
life.  Allow  Arizona  to  honor  her  with  this  name." 

San  Carlos  Reservation  resident  Loren  Victor  got  a rueful  laugh  from  the 
crowd  when  he  told  the  board,  "Native  American  people  have  been  the 
recipients  of  many  broken  treaties  over  the  years.  Let's  break  one  more 
and  rename  that  thing  today." 

Political  football 

But  others  in  the  crowd  accused  Napolitano  of  using  the  emotional  and 
divisive  issue  as  a political  football. 

"Using  her  death  as  a political  platform  is  just  wrongs  and  the  governor 
has  no  right/'  said  James  Malenfant  of  Phoenix.  "I  think  (Piestewa)  would 
be  appalled,  shocked  and  embarrassed  by  the  political  pandering  that  is 
going  on.  It  cheapens  her  honor." 

The  U.S.  Board  of  Geographic  Names  must  approve  any  naming  or  renaming 
of  any  geographic  area,  but  states  and  local  governments  are  not  bound  by 
their  decision,  said  Karen  Wood,  a spokeswoman  with  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  in  Reston,  Va. 

"If  we  don't  pass  something,  it  doesn't  mean  the  state  can't  do  it,"  she 
said.  "But  it  won't  be  recognized  by  the  federal  government  without  the 
board's  approval." 

Wood  said  she  was  unaware  of  the  federal  policy  ever  being  waived  in 
special  cases.  The  policy  dates  to  1981. 

Gannett  News  Service  reporter  Sergio  Bustos  contributed  to  this  article. 
Copyright  c.  2003  The  Arizona  Republic. 
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Nez  Perce  tribe  returns  to  remember  a tragic  story 

Tuesday,  April  15,  2003 

By  DEAN  BAKER,  Columbian  staff  writer 

The  Nez  Perce  tribe  will  return  to  Vancouver  on  Saturday  for  the  sixth 
annual  traditional  memorial  service  honoring  Chief  Redheart's  band  at  the 
Vancouver  National  Historic  Reserve. 

The  public  is  welcome  at  the  three-hour  ceremony,  beginning  at  10  a.m. 
on  the  grass  north  of  the  Fort  Vancouver  National  Historic  site  parking 
lot  on  East  Fifth  Street. 

The  ceremony  featuring  American  Indians  in  regalia,  drumming  and  on 
horseback  is  one  of  several  performed  each  year  by  Nez  Perce  tribal 
members  who  travel  to  sites  important  in  their  history. 

The  ceremonial  sites  are  on  the  trail  taken  by  the  Nez  Perce  in  the  War 
of  1877.  Some  locations  are  significant  because  of  battles,  others  as 
sites  of  imprisonment,  others  as  places  of  exile  as  far  away  as  Oklahoma, 
Kansas  and  Canada. 

The  annual  Vancouver  ceremony  commemorates  release  of  Chief  Redheart's 


band  from  captivity  at  the  Vancouver  Barracks.  It  also  commemorates  the 
tribe's  long  connection  with  the  family  of  Vancouver  native  Erskine  Wood, 
which  still  owns  property  here  today. 

The  Redheart  story  is  tragic. 

In  1877,  Gen.  0.0.  Howard,  commander  at  Vancouver  Barracks,  was 
attempting  to  follow  orders  to  relocate  the  Nez  Perce  to  a new  reservation 
in  Idaho.  Many  of  the  Indians,  unwilling  to  leave  their  ancestral  lands  in 
what  is  now  southeast  Washington,  northeast  Oregon  and  adjacent  parts  of 
Idaho,  managed  to  evade  the  troops  sent  from  Vancouver  to  round  them  up 
and  move  them. 

In  frustration,  Howard  ordered  33  members  of  the  Redheart  band  taken 
into  custody  at  their  traditional  homelands  on  the  pretext  of  relocation 
to  the  reservation.  Instead,  he  had  them  transported  downriver  to 
Vancouver  where  they  were  imprisoned  from  Aug.  7 until  April  22  of  the 
following  year. 

One  member  of  the  band,  the  infant  son  of  Little  Bear,  died  in  captivity. 

Since  1998,  the  tribe  has  conducted  its  traditional  memorial  ceremony 
each  April  on  the  grounds  of  Vancouver  Barracks  in  remembrance  of  its 
ancestors  who  were  unwillingly  held  there  a century  and  a quarter  ago. 

The  Fort  Vancouver  ceremony  revives  other  Nez  Perce  connections  in 
Vancouver.  Erskine  Wood  (1879-1983)  was  a Vancouver  attorney  who  spent 
part  of  his  childhood  with  Chief  loseph.  His  relatives  welcomed  Nez  Perce 
dignitaries  to  his  home  on  the  Columbia  River  during  his  adult  years. 

At  the  first  traditional  memorial  ceremony  at  Fort  Vancouver  in  1998, 
the  Redheart  band  presented  a blanket  to  6-week  old  Conner  Erskine  Sage 
Wood,  Erskine  Wood's  great-grandson,  in  remembrance  of  the  infant  boy  who 
died  during  the  time  the  Redheart  band  was  held  at  the  fort. 

The  Wood  family  has  attended  the  memorials  every  year,  giving  and 
receiving  additional  ceremonial  blankets.  City  officials  also  have 
participated  in  ceremonies  that  have  included  an  apology  to  the  tribe  from 
Vancouver  Mayor  Royce  Pollard. 

Copyright  c.  2003  by  The  Columbian  Publishing  Co. /Vancouver  WA. 
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Restoring  springs  and  orchards  on  Hopi  Rez 
By  Larry  Hendricks 
Special  to  The  Observer 
April  17,  2003 

Sipaulovi-  When  he  was  a child,  life  for  a Hopi  in  Sipaulovi  Village  was 
much  different  than  it  is  for  Hopi  children  today. 

The  villagers  treasured  water  from  three  springs  near  the  village  as  a 
lifeline  for  survival  given  them  by  their  Creator.  Peach  orchards  offered 
bountiful  harvests  that  would  include  everybody  in  the  village  at  harvest 
time,  tying  them  together  in  a bond  of  traditions  that  spanned  centuries. 
Then  came  wells  that  offered  easily  accessible  water  in  their  homes  and 
commerce  that  brought  food  the  villagers  did  not  grow.  The  springs  were 
neglected,  the  orchards  overgrown  and  nearly  forgotten.  Now,  Ferrell 
Secakuku,  former  Hopi  Tribal  Chairman  is  working  to  reverse  the  trend  with 
the  help  of  Northern  Arizona  University  and  the  Center  for  Sustainable 
Environments . 

As  part  of  the  Intertribal  Springs  and  Wetlands  Restoration  Task  Force, 
Secakuku,  tribal  members,  CSE  staff  and  others  are  restoring  the  springs 
near  Sipaulovi  Village  and  a nearby  peach  orchard.  The  project  aims  to 
restore  critically  important  habitats  that  surround  the  springs  for 
migratory  and  resident  life  by  removing  invasive  species  of  plants, 
restoring  flows,  reintroducing  native  wetlands  plants  and  revitalizing 
orchards  and  field  crops. 

My  interest  always  lies  in  doing  something  to  show  or  to  revive  what  I 
had  done  as  a child,"  Secakuku  said. 

Outside  influence  has  instilled  in  Hopi  youth  a desire  to  have  money  and 
live  comfortably  at  the  expense  of  their  heritage,  Secakuku  said.  And  the 


word  "Hopi"  is  losing  its  meaning.  "I  thought  if  we  could  revive  these 
thingSj  the  springSj  the  peach  orchards  and  other  agricultural  practices 
of  the  Hopi  . . . many  children  will  have  a chance  to  experience  what  I 
experienced  as  a child/'  Secakuku  said. 

He  sees  the  effort  as  an  aid  in  teaching  young  Hopi  concepts  like 
personal  responsibilityj  that  being  Hopi  is  hard  workj  to  have  respect  for 
the  environment  andj  ultimatelyj  giving  them  a sense  of  belonging. 

"Thenj  trulyj  the  name  Hopi  would  be  meaningful  to  them/'  Secakuku  said. 
David  Seibertj  graduate  assistant  at  the  CSEj  is  working  with  Secakuku  to 
restore  springs  and  orchards. 

"We're  hoping  this  revitalization  program  can  bring  together  and 
revitalize  a practice  that  has  been  lost  over  the  years  because  of 
acculturation  and  change/'  Seibert  saidj  He  added  that  CSE  sees  its  job 
as  facilitator  a spark  to  get  things  goingj  then  leave  the  upkeep  of  the 
springs  and  the  orchards  to  the  tribe. 

"We  help  them  get  started , and  they  take  it  from  there/'  he  said. 

Secakuku 's  most  vivid  memories  of  his  childhood  are  of  the  springs  and  the 
orchards.  He  said  the  whole  basis  of  lifej  the  principle  philosophy  of  the 
Hopij  is  to  grow  food.  The  peach  orchards  were  bountiful  when  he  was  young. 

"I  remember  so  well  when  I was  young  taking  burros  to  the  orchards  when 
the  peaches  would  ripen/'  he  said. 

The  peaches  would  ripen  in  late  August  through  early  October.  The 
orchards  had  different  varieties  of  peaches  - Spanish  peaches  that  date 
from  the  1500Sj  government  peaches  that  date  from  the  1900s  and  the 
traditional  Hopi  peaches. 

His  grandfather  would  load  burros  with  5-gallon  cans  put  in  netting  then 
strapped  to  the  sides  of  the  burros.  Secakuku's  job  would  be  to  gather  the 
loose  peaches.  Thenj  he  and  his  grandfather  would  go  up  the  mesa  from  the 
valley  to  waiting  field  houses  staffed  with  Hopi  women.  "They  would  all 
dry  them/'  Secakuku  said. 

The  women  would  drape  sheets  over  hundreds  of  yards  of  drying  peaches  at 
night  to  keep  away  animals  and  birds.  By  the  time  the  season  endedj  the 
village  would  have  bags  and  bags  of  dry  peacheSj  an  integral  part  of  the 
Hopi  dietj  stored  in  back  rooms  of  their  homes. 

The  peaches  could  be  rehydrated  or  left  dry  for  eating  when  out  hunting 
or  working  or  on  a long  journey.  AlsOj  the  peaches  are  a major  Kiva 
activity  food  during  ceremonies.  Over  timej  the  orchards  were  abandoned. 
Outside  encroachment  made  food  available  that  was  not  part  of  the  Hopi 
diet.  The  springs  were  neglected  after  wells  were  drilled , which  provided 
water  more  easily  than  going  to  the  springs. 

"But  it  also  made  us  lazier  and  turns  us  away  from  our  cultural  beliefSj 
" Secakuku  saidj  adding  that  Hopis  have  a belief  that  to  not  use  what  has 
been  given  them  by  their  Creator  will  end  up  being  taken  away. 

Four  springs  surround  the  village  - Suvipaj  Hotsivaj  Motsikyavoiyvi  and 
Toriva.  The  first  two  were  given  to  daily  use  of  cookingj  cleaningj 
bathing  andj  to  some  extentj  irrigation.  The  third  is  very  sacred. 

"In  the  days  when  I was  growing  upj  these  were  the  major  sources  of 
waterj"  Secakuku  said.  "It's  really  good  water." 

The  water  is  naturally  purified  from  the  Navajo  Sandstone  aquiferj  which 
some  researchers  say  is  being  rapidly  depleted  by  mining  in  the  area. 
According  to  CSEj  water  policy  analysts  have  stated  that  the  protection  of 
springs  has  fallen  through  the  cracks  between  groundwater  law  and  surface 
water  law.  Estimates  by  the  Grand  Canyon  Wildlands  Council  and  the  Black 
Mesa  Trust  are  that  up  to  80  percent  of  the  springs  outside  of  national 
parks  have  dried  up  in  the  Four  Corners  region. 

The  springs  restoration  project  began  in  1995  when  Secakuku  met  Michael 
VasqueZj  associate  professor  at  the  NAU  department  of  anthropologyj  who 
showed  a way  to  secure  money  through  grants.  The  restoration  effort  began 
in  1995  with  Suvipa  spring  and  terraced  gardens  around  it. 

In  2000j  Secakuku  met  Gary  Nabhanj  director  of  the  CSE.  More  money 
flowed  to  buy  materialj  pay  Hopi  salaries  for  the  work.  A grant  is  funding 
the  projectj  which  is  dependent  on  volunteers.  And  now  that  the  Hopi 
ceremonies  are  done  and  the  weather  is  better  the  work  at  Hotsiva  spring 
and  the  peach  orchards  in  the  valley  below  is  about  to  beginj  Secakuku 
said . 

The  effort  will  focus  on  making  a water  collection  device  that  would 
connect  to  tubes  that  would  run  into  a holding  tank  400  feet  downhill  from 
the  spring.  The  water  that  would  travel  to  the  tank  by  gravityj  at  a lower 
levelj  will  be  easier  for  Hopi  to  use.  From  that  pointj  unused  water  from 
the  first  holding  tank  will  then  travel  down  600  more  feet  to  another 
holding  tank  where  the  water  will  be  used  to  drip-irrigate  the  peach 
orchard . 


About  an  acre  of  the  orchard  has  been  cleared,  the  deadwood  removed. 

Last  season,  NAU  students  clipped  branches  to  be  grafted  and  grown  at  NAU 
greenhouse. 

Nabhan  has  ordered  trees  for  planting,  originally  from  Hopi  peaches 
found  in  Utah.  The  ground  is  turned  over  and  readyj  Secakuku  said. 

Seibert  said  offers  of  volunteers  from  NAU  flow  in  - instructors  and 
students,  undergraduate  and  graduate  from  a variety  of  disciplines.  They 
will  be  working  with 

Tasha  Varney  a senior  anthropology  major  is  a springs  restoration 
volunteer.  She  became  involved  with  the  springs  project  through  a class 
she  took  last  semester  in  pueblo  ethnology. 

Varner  said  she  quickly  learned  that  the  information  on  the  topic  was 
far  too  fragmentary  to  be  applied  on  the  NRHP  application. 

"This  led  me  to  design  a research  plan  to  attempt  to  quantify  this 
change/'  Varner  said.  "I  am  now  using  the  plan  to  apply  for  the  Hooper 
Undergrad  Research  Grant  and  hope  to  begin  working  on  the  proposed  project 
this  summer." 

"It's  a positive  approach  and  very  helpful/'  Secakuku  said  of  the 
collaboration  between  the  Hopi  and  NAU,  science  and  tradition  working 
together. 

Hopis  have  accepted  the  work,  and  not  only  are  the  Hopi  benefiting,  but 
NAU  is  getting  a chance  to  give  to  the  tribe,  Secakuku  said. 

"When  we  actually  see  the  trees  produce  fruitj  they  and  I are  going  to 
appreciate  it/'  Secakuku  said. 

CSE  focuses  on  drought  and  water  issues  in  2003.  CSE  is  interested  in 
seeing  how  the  issues  facing  groundwater  surface  flows  in  river  sand 
streams  and  artesian  flows  of  freshwater  springs  can  better  be  integrated 
- hydrologically,  ecologically  and  legally. 

(Larry  Hendricks  wrote  this  article  while  working  as  Communications 
Specialist  in  the  Northern  Arizona  University  Office  of  Public  Affairs.) 
Copyright  c.  2003Northern  Arizona  Newspapers , Inc. 
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Delegate  says  'This  is  sad,'  as  Dine'  farmers  hit  by  water  plan 
April  17 , 2003 
Larry  Di  Giovanni 
Dine'  Bureau 

ST.  MICHAELS  - A tribal  council  committee  Wednesday  approved  giving  water 
to  two  area  power  plants  despite  council  delegates  saying  it  would  have  a 
devastating  effect  on  Shiprock  farmers. 

It's  Navajo  farmers  who  apparently  will  have  to  suffer  this  growing 
season  because  of  the  decision,  Upper  Fruitland  Delegate  LoRenzo  Bates 
said  in  a strongly  worded  statement  Wednesday  night. 

The  Navajo  Nation's  Economic  Development  Committee  passed  a resolution 
5-0  Wednesday  implementing  a shared  shortages  agreement  for  all  San  luan 
River  water  contractors  who  get  water  from  behind  the  Navajo  Dam  reservoir. 

The  plan,  presented  by  Water  Branch  Director  lohn  Leeper  and  acting 
Natural  Resources  Division  Director  Arvin  Trujillo,  has  taken  troublesome 
and  politically  prickly  forbearance  agreements  off  the  table. 

That  means  Navajo  Indian  Irrigation  Project  (NIIP)  water  will  not  be 
part  of  a forbearance  agreement  to  allow  for  some  NIIP  water  to  be  used  by 
the  power  plants  in  the  event  of  a declared  water  shortage.  However  a 
plan  to  allow  about  800  Navajo  "ditch"  farmers  to  forbear  - or  give  up  - 
all  or  part  of  their  water  and  be  monetarily  compensated  by  the  tribe  has 
also  been  scrapped. 

The  issue  appears  headed  today  for  consideration  by  the  tribe's 
Intergovernmental  Relations  Committeej  which  is  set  to  conduct  a special 
meeting. 

The  two  power  plants  San  luan  Generating  Station  and  the  Four  Corners 
Power  Plant,  located  between  Farmington  and  Shiprock  have  told  Leeper  and 
other  tribal  officials  they  will  not  agree  to  any  shared  shortages  plan. 


Upper  Fruitland  Delegate  LoRenzo  Bates,  contacted  after  Wednesday's 
regular  EDC  meeting,  said  the  power  plants  will  get  their  water  one  way  or 
the  other. 

The  Navajo  ditch  farmers,  of  which  Bates  is  one  as  he  grows  his  own 
alfalfa,  are  "senior"  water  users  on  the  San  Tuan  River,  he  said. 

But  they  have  rights  only  to  the  natural  stream  flows  going  into  the 
heavily  depleted  Navajo  Dam  reservoir  and  don't  have  any  contract  rights. 
So  if  "make-up"  water  is  to  be  had  by  the  power  plants,  it  appears  the 
farmers  will  have  to  give  up  part  of  their  growing  season  from  this  month 
through  October,  he  believes. 

"This  is  sad.  It  really  is,"  Bates  said."  What  it  amounts  to  is  they 
(EDC  members)  ignored  the  Navajo  farmers  totally.  And  that  really  bothers 
me. " 

The  plan  had  been  for  the  tribe  to  forbear  or  give  up  about  18,000  acre- 
feet  of  NIIP  water  for  use  by  the  power  plants  in  the  event  of  a drought- 
induced  water  shortage. 

Leeper,  offering  an  acknowledgment  about  a series  of  "huge  mistakes" 
made  by  tribal  officials,  said  the  political  fallout  has  been  devastating. 

Delegates  such  as  Hogback's  Ervin  Keeswood  Sr.  had  said  it  appeared  the 
tribe's  water  resources  managers  sought  to  accommodate  the  power  plants 
ahead  of  the  Navajo  people,  without  also  considering  the  ramifications  on 
Navajo  water  rights  issues. 

"I  don't  think  we  understood  the  gravity  of  what  was  being  suggested," 
Leeper  told  EDC  members,  adding,  "That  arrangement  (of  forbearing  NIIP 
water  for  power  plant  use)  did  not  seem  fair  to  an  awful  lot  of  folks." 

EDC  member  Roy  Dempsey,  the  Oak  Springs/St.  Michaels  delegate,  said  the 
tribal  Department  of  Water  Resources  must  in  the  future  identify  Navajos 
with  senior  water  rights  and  those  with  junior  rights,  and  protect  the 
ones  who  have  held  water  use  the  longest. 

Daniel  Tso,  a manager  at  the  Navajo  Agricultural  Products  Industry  near 
Farmington,  the  tribal  farm,  said  the  farm  board's  position  is  it 
"shouldn't  be  the  one  forbearing"  its  water  necessary  to  have  a profitable 
growing  season. 

At  one  point,  a discussed  water  availability  cutback  of  25  percent  still 
being  used  as  a likely  figure  and  forbearing  almost  20,000  acre-feet  of 
NIIP  water  would  have  meant  irrigating  just  42,000  NAPI  acres,  he  said. 

But  Tso  said  the  farm  wants  to  grow  68,000  acres  worth  of  alfalfa,  corn, 
potatoes,  wheat  and  other  crops  this  season.  So  NAPI  will  need  its  full 
share  of  204,000  acre-feet  of  NIIP  water  to  accomplish  that. 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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New  coal-fired  plant  proposed  in  Four  Corners 
04/18/2003  last  update  4/20/2003 

FARMINGTON,  N.M.  (AP)  --  A coal-fired  plant  is  planned  for  the  Four 
Corners  area  near  Farmington,  with  the  electricity  aimed  at  the  fast- 
growing markets  of  Nevada  and  Southern  California. 

Houston-based  Steag  Power,  a subsidiary  of  a 65-year-old  German  electric 
company,  announced  it  wants  to  build  the  1, 500-megawatt  plant. 

Construction,  however,  hinges  on  Steag  Power  finding  buyers  for  the 
electricity. 

The  company  has  not  begun  obtaining  permits  for  the  plant.  The  plans  for 
it  are  proceeding  on  the  belief  that  sustained  higher  prices  for  natural 
gas  will  force  utilities  to  look  at  coal-generated  electricity,  said  Steag 
president  Dirk  Straussfeld. 

"The  rush  to  build  natural  gas  plants  has  backfired  because  the  price 
has  risen,"  he  said. 

Steag  is  pursuing  contracts  from  unnamed  utilities  and  hopes  to  secure 
commitments  within  12  months,  Straussfeld  said. 

The  plant  would  ship  the  electricity  on  a proposed  470-mile  $600  million 
transmission  line  from  a substation  near  Shiprock  across  mostly  Navajo 
Nation  land  in  northern  Arizona  to  the  Marketplace  substation  south  of  Las 


Vegas,  Nev. 

Connections  at  that  substation  and  near  Flagstaff,  Ariz.j  would  allow 
the  electricity  to  be  shipped  to  customers  in  Phoenix,  Las  Vegas  and 
Southern  California. 

The  proposed  transmission  line  would  be  developed  by  Navajo  Nation's 
Dine  Power  Authority  and  its  partner  Reston,  Va. -based  Trans-Elect  Inc. 
They  say  they  have  obtained  about  95  percent  of  right-of-way  permits 
needed  before  the  line  can  be  built. 

"This  line  is  going  to  have  a lot  of  benefits  to  the  transmission  system 
in  the  West/'  said  Ray  Benally,  project  engineer  for  the  Dine  Power 
Authority. 

Once  contracts  are  in  placej  construction  on  the  plant  and  transmission 
line  would  take  about  five  years,  said  Bob  Mitchell,  president  and  chief 
operating  officer  of  Trans-Elect. 

American  Gas  Association  analysts  expect  natural  gas  prices  to  remain  in 
the  range  of  $3.50  to  $5  per  thousand  cubic  feet  over  the  next  five  years. 
Gas  prices  have  averaged  less  than  $3  for  the  past  20  years. 

Coal-fired  plants  can  produce  electricity  cheaper  than  natural  gas 
plants  can  if  prices  stay  up,  Straussfeld  said. 

Public  Service  Company  of  New  Mexico  officials  said  they  have  not  had 
any  discussions  about  buying  electricity  from  Steag  but  welcome  new 
transmission  capacity  for  western  markets. 
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Reducing  Indian  poverty  : Cherokees  rebuilding  from  inside 
BY  BRAD  BRANAN 
Monday,  April  14,  2003 

BELL,  Okla.  - This  densely  wooded,  hilly  town  about  10  miles  from 
Washington  County  might  not  seem  like  a model  community. 

Some  areas  in  the  predominantly  American  Indian  town  of  644  can  be 
reached  only  on  steep  and  bumpy  dirt  roads.  Rundown  mobile  homes  and 
houses  are  a common  sight,  along  with  auto  bodies,  appliances  and  tires 
scattered  in  yards. 

But  because  conditions  were  once  much  worse,  Cherokee  Nation  leaders 
consider  Bell  an  example  of  civic  improvement. 

In  the  1980s,  Bell  residents  still  used  well  water  and  drove  on  dirt 
roads.  More  houses  were  dilapidated  and  without  plumbing. 

The  Cherokee  Nation  enlisted  residents  to  develop  the  town.  Now,  water 
pipes  and  two  paved  roads  run  through  Bell.  Thirty  new  houses  have  been 
built.  Work  has  begun  on  a new  community  center  and  soon  will  start  on  a 
$3  million  road  project  in  Bell  and  a neighboring  town.  "Bell  has  problems 
but  it  also  has  promises,"  said  Cherokee  Nation  Principal  Chief  Chad  Smith 

Tribal  leaders  hope  what's  happening  in  Bell  can  take  place  throughout 
the  14-county  area  in  northeast  Oklahoma  where  the  Cherokee  Nation 
maintains  tribal  authority.  The  tribe  has  started  a number  of  economic 
development  efforts  to  reduce  poverty,  including  opening  businesses, 
educating  tribal  members  and  building  streets  and  other  infrastructure. 

The  tribe  has  expansion  plans  for  its  most  successful  businesses,  most 
of  which  are  next  door  to  Northwest  Arkansas. 

The  Cherokee  Nation  and  other  Oklahoma  tribes  are  negotiating  with 
Oklahoma  over  a compact  that  would  allow  Vegas-style  gambling  in  casinos, 
said  Bill  Langley,  chairman  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  Gaming  Commission.  The 
nation's  three  casinos  make  $20  million  to  $25  million  a year,  he  said. 

The  Cherokee  Casinos  in  West  Siloam  Springs,  Okla.,  and  Roland,  Okla., 
currently  offer  high-tech  versions  of  bingo  and  "pull  tabs,"  cards  with 
tabs  that  are  pulled  open  to  reveal  if  the  player  has  won  a prize,  Langley 
said . 

The  tribe  soon  will  start  a $60  million  expansion  of  its  third  casino 
near  Tulsa,  with  a renovated  golf  course  and  a new  hotel. 

In  Adair  County,  which  borders  Washington  and  Benton  counties,  Cherokee 


Nation  Industries  has  bid  on  about  $1  billion  in  aerospace  and  other 
contractSj  said  recently  hired  President  dim  Majewski.  If  awarded,  the 
contracts  would  increase  the  Cherokee  Industries'  output  by  50  percent. 

The  tribe  also  is  trying  to  get  more  contracts  for  the  nearby  Cherokee 
Nation  landfill,  which  takes  waste  from  Northwest  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma. 
"The  Cherokee  Nation  is  a big  player,"  said  Langley,  a Stilwell,  Okla., 
businessman  and  vice-chairman  of  the  city's  Economic  Development 
Department.  "It  could  be  a bigger  player." 

The  tribe  can't  count  on  casino  expansion,  he  said.  Church  groups  in 
Oklahoma  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  expansion  of  American  Indian  gambling 
Langley  said. 

The  Cherokee  Nation  needs  to  more  aggressively  market  its  advantages, 
such  as  tax  credits  and  fewer  regulations,  to  businesses  that  might  locate 
on  tribal  property,  he  said.  The  tribe  could  take  greater  advantage  of 
Northwest  Arkansas'  economic  growth  by  recruiting  businesses  to  expand 
across  the  state  line,  Langley  said. 

REDUCING  POVERTY 

By  federal  law,  gambling  revenues  must  be  reinvested  into  programs  that 
improve  the  tribe's  welfare.  Other  business  revenues  are  invested 
similarly.  Smith  said.  Tribal  leaders  want  to  reduce  the  poverty  that's 
clung  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  for  decades.  About  115,000  registered 
Cherokees  live  in  northeast  Oklahoma,  accounting  for  about  onesixth  of  the 
largest  tribe  in  the  country,  according  to  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau. 

Cherokee  Nation  leaders  strive  to  create  self-sustaining  communities. 
Cherokees  want  to  call  Oklahoma  home,  after  their  ancestors  were  relocated 
there  about  170  years  ago,  then  others  were  forced  to  leave  northeast 
Oklahoma  for  better  job  opportunities.  Smith  and  other  tribal  leaders  said 

Nationwide,  tribes  are  taking  a similar  approach  to  economic  development 
using  tribal  businesses  and  federal  funds  to  reduce  poverty,  said  Tonathan 
Taylor,  a fellow  at  the  Harvard  Project  on  American  Indian  Economic 
Development  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  "Tribes  are  investing  in  their  communities 
in  a range  of  social  and  economic  dimensions,"  said  Taylor,  who  consults 
with  tribes  on  economic  development.  "This  renaissance  has  been  long 
overdue  and  is  still  incomplete." 

The  percentage  of  American  Indians  and  Alaska  natives  living  in  poverty 
nationally  went  from  31  percent  in  1990  to  26  percent  in  2000,  statistics 
from  the  Census  Bureau  show. 

In  2000,  an  individual  was  below  the  poverty  line  if  he  made  $8,500  a 
year  or  less.  A household  with  four  people  qualified  with  an  annual  income 
of  less  than  $17,029. 

The  decline  in  Indian  poverty  was  more  dramatic  in  the  Cherokee  Nation. 

In  1990,  35  percent  of  the  American  Indians  and  Alaska  natives  in 
northeast  Oklahoma  lived  in  poverty,  the  census  found.  In  2000,  22  percent 
were  living  in  poverty. 

By  contrast,  the  poverty  rate  for  all  residents  of  Washington  and  Benton 
counties  increased  slightly  during  the  1990s,  despite  the  region's 
economic  growth.  In  2000,  12.3  percent  of  residents  lived  in  poverty, 
compared  to  12.2  percent  a decade  earlier. 

The  Cherokee  Nation  played  a central  role  in  reducing  Indian  poverty  in 
northeast  Oklahoma,  Smith  said.  "I  would  suggest  that  we  are  the  largest 
influence  on  the  quality  of  life  in  eastern  Oklahoma,"  he  said. 

The  Cherokee  Nation  pays  about  $70  million  annually  to  its  4,000  workers 
Smith  said.  Ninety  percent  of  the  workers  last  year  were  American  Indian. 
About  three-fourths  of  them  worked  for  the  tribal  government,  while  the 
rest  worked  for  the  businesses. 

Federal  revenues  made  up  90  percent  of  the  tribal  government's  $224 
million  budget  last  year,  according  to  its  2002  budget. 

Most  of  that  money  came  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development,  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Indian  Health 
Service. 

The  tribe  spent  83  percent  of  the  funding  on  housing,  education,  and 
community  health  and  human  services,  the  budget  says. 

The  federal  government  has  eased  its  regulations  and  given  tribes  more 
freedom  to  use  the  funds  in  ways  that  suit  their  individual  needs,  Taylor 
said.  Over  the  last  few  decades,  the  federal  government  has  stopped  trying 
to  "acculturate"  American  Indians,  pushing  them  into  the  country's 
mainstream  culture,  he  said. 

By  running  more  businesses  and  spending  federal  funds  with  more  freedom, 
the  tribes  have  taken  more  control  over  their  economic  destiny,  he  said. 

Taylor  and  others  at  the  Harvard  Project  call  it  the  "era  of  American 


Indian  self-determination."  "Now  is  a time  of  proactive  striving  by  Native 
AmericanSj  individually  and  collectively,  to  establish  their  own  fabrics 
of  life  by  their  own  designs,"  Taylor  and  other  authors  wrote  in  the  duly 
2001  report,  "Native  America  at  the  New  Millennium."  "The  defining 
characteristic  of  Indian  America  at  the  new  millennium  is  the  drive  for 
selfdetermination."  REBUILDING  FROM  THE  PAST 

Smith  came  from  a legal  background  before  his  1999  election  as  principal 
chief,  having  worked  as  a public  defender,  a prosecutor  and  as  a teacher 
of  American  Indian  law  at  Dartmouth  College  and  other  schools. 

Smith  works  in  one  of  11  buildings  that  make  up  Cherokee  Nation's 
sprawling  headquarters  in  Tahlequah,  Okla . The  complex  includes  a Marshal 
Service,  career  services,  a heritage  center  and  an  amphitheater. 

Smith  looks  like  a modern  businessman  or  politician,  wearing  smart  suits 
and  a stylish  haircut.  He  works  on  a silver  Apple  laptop  computer  and  can 
talk  at  length  about  subjects  like  the  "systems  design"  of  government  and 
business  operations. 

But  Smith  also  is  rooted  in  the  past.  He  developed  a 40-hour  college 
course  on  Cherokee  history,  which  won  an  award  last  year  from  the  Harvard 
Project  and  is  a requirement  for  all  Cherokee  Nation  employees. 

Cherokee  history,  as  Smith  tells  it,  is  largely  about  economics.  It's  a 
story  about  how  the  federal  government  repeatedly  took  Cherokee  land  and 
destroyed  its  institutions. 

Under  the  Indian  Removal  Act  of  1830,  federal  troops  removed  Cherokees 
from  native  lands  in  southeastern  states.  Many  Cherokees  died  along  the 
Trail  of  Tears,  the  forced  march  from  the  southeast  through  Northwest 
Arkansas  and  into  northeast  Oklahoma,  or  Indian  Territory  as  it  was  called 
then . 

Despite  the  emotional  and  economic  displacement,  Cherokees  re- 
established themselves  in  Oklahoma. 

In  1883,  U.S.  Sen.  Henry  Dawes  of  Massachusetts  spoke  about  the 
rebuilding  of  Cherokee  Nation  at  a conference  about  American  Indians. 

Every  family  in  the  tribe  had  a house  and  no  one  was  living  in  poverty, 
Dawes  said.  The  Cherokee  Nation  had  built  a capitol  building,  hospitals 
and  schools. 

Yet  Dawes  and  other  national  leaders  said  the  American  Indian  practice 
of  common  land  ownership  was  flawed.  They  said  only  individual  land 
ownership  would  allow  American  Indians  to  move  forward  and  set  out  to 
divide  up  their  land. 

In  northeast  Oklahoma,  the  process  known  as  allotment  led  to  a variety 
of  ploys  to  defraud  Indians,  Smith  said.  Between  1906  and  1920,  the 
Cherokee  Nation  lost  90  percent  of  the  7.5  million  acres  it  once  owned,  he 
said . 

Harvard's  Taylor  interviewed  employees  who  learned  this  history.  He  said 
the  lessons  initially  made  them  angry  but  eventually  taught  them  a 
productive  lesson.  "It's  a very  sad  and  bloody  history,  and  a source  of 
deep  anger  and  resentment,"  Taylor  said.  "But  most  importantly,  the 
students  develop  a sense  of  civic  pride  and  self-determination,  both  key 
underpinnings  for  economic  development."  Smith  put  it  this  way:  "We  face 
adversity,  survive,  prosper  and  excel.  In  100  years,  we  want  to  be  where 
we  were  100  years  ago  and  have  a self-reliant  economy." 

STRUGGLING  IN  ADAIR 

On  March  19,  when  American  forces  began  bombing  Baghdad,  American 
Indians  in  Stilwell  were  building  field  generators  to  be  used  by  the 
military.  The  same  model  generator  was  used  in  the  Persian  Gulf  War  in 
1991. 

Employees  lined  at  tables  also  put  together  wiring  for  the  C-2  aircraft 
used  by  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Cherokee  Nation  Industries  manufactures  parts  for  the  telecommunications 
aerospace  and  military  industries.  It's  had  contracts  with  Lockheed  Martin 
Southwestern  Bell,  Boeing,  NASA  and  others. 

The  tribe  located  Cherokee  Nation  Industries,  an  industrial  park  and  the 
landfill  in  Adair  County  to  help  a county  that  was  once  one  of  the  poorest 
in  the  country.  Smith  said. 

But  many  American  Indians  still  struggle  to  make  ends  meet  in  Stilwell, 
the  county  seat.  The  median  household  income  for  American  Indians  and 
Alaska  natives  in  Stilwell  was  $18,664  in  2000,  compared  to  $32,182  for 
all  Arkansas  residents. 

At  Cherokee  Nation  Industries,  employees  have  gone  at  least  two  years 
without  a raise,  Majewski  said. 

Like  other  employees  on  the  production  line,  Paula  Fixin  uses  heated 
metal  to  put  wires  together  and  has  to  wear  glasses  to  keep  it  out  of  her 


eyes . 

Fixin  has  worked  on  the  line  for  23  years  and  makes  $9.95  an  hour.  "We' 
re  making  it  - barely/'  she  said.  The  work  - sitting  all  day  and  focusing 
on  the  precise  details  of  the  wiring  - seems  monotonous.  But  Cristeta 
Dillard  said  the  work  is  cleaner  than  the  factory  jobs  she  and  others  at 
the  plant  have  had.  "There  are  some  that  work  and  leave  because  they  think 
the  pay  isn't  enough/'  said  Dillardj  who  makes  $7.70  an  hour  for  her 
production  job.  Rogina  Sanders  said  she  receives  the  same  wage  as  Dillardj 
after  17  years  at  Cherokee  Nation  Industries.  "I'm  just  barely  making  itj" 
she  said.  "It  takes  a two-income  family  to  get  by." 

INTERNAL  STRIFE 

Tall  and  heavy  setj  the  president  of  Cherokee  Nation  Industries  doesn't 
just  stick  out  because  of  his  size  or  position.  Majewski  is  white.  "I'm 
probably  the  only  white  guy  in  the  plant j"  he  joked. 

Majewski  became  the  company's  president  in  August.  Fie  said  his  selection 
was  unique  for  another  reason.  "I'm  probably  the  first  person  put  in  the 
position  who  was  not  a political  appointment , " said  Majewskij  who 
previously  worked  in  Ohio  for  a power  company  and  an  investment  group. 

Tribal  politicians  who  interfere  with  tribal  businesses  present  the  main 
barrier  to  American  Indian  economic  development , Taylor  said.  Politicians 
who  try  to  provide  favors  to  constituents , such  as  getting  them  jobSj 
prevent  businesses  from  being  efficient  and  innovativej  he  said. 

The  Cherokee  Nation  tries  to  keep  politics  out  of  its  businessesj  Smith 
said.  Both  Cherokee  Nation  Industries  and  Cherokee  Nation  EnterpriseSj 
which  runs  the  casinosj  have  boards  and  officers  set  up  independently  of 
the  government.  "But  it's  hard  to  keep  politics  out  of  businessj"  Smith 
said.  "Every  elected  official  wants  to  micro-manage  everything  around 
them. " 

Smith  blames  the  previous  administration  for  the  biggest  recent  blow  to 
Cherokee  progress. 

In  1997j  members  of  the  tribal  Marshal  Service  raided  the  headquarters 
of  Principal  Chief  Toe  Byrdj  looking  for  evidence  of  misused  funds.  Byrdj 
who  denied  the  allegationSj  fired  the  marshals. 

Then  a majority  of  Byrd  supporters  on  the  tribal  council  fired  the  three 
Cherokee  supreme  court  justices  who  authorized  the  raid.  Scuffles  ensued 
when  the  fired  judges  and  marshals  tried  to  retake  the  tribe's  courthouse 
in  downtown  Tahlequah.  "It  pushed  us  back  10  yearSj"  said  Smithj  who  beat 
Byrd  in  1999  and  will  face  him  again  in  the  May  election  for  principal 
chief.  "People  lost  confidence  in  Cherokee  Nation  and  in  Indian  country. 
Business  is  based  on  confidence." 

Byrd  said  the  investigation  of  his  administration's  finances  was  spurred 
by  political  opponents  and  found  no  wrongdoing.  He  said  he  helped  economic 
development  by  getting  the  U.S.  Corps  of  Engineers  to  transfer  1j100  acres 
of  land  near  the  Arkansas  River  to  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  negotiating  a 
gastax  compact  that  brings  revenues  to  the  tribe. 

COMMUNITY  COUNTS 

Thomas  Muskrat  has  moved  from  Bell  twice  to  take  better-paying  farming 
jobSj  only  to  return  to  his  birthplace.  An  employee  of  Cherokee  Nation's 
Natural  Resources  Departmentj  Muskrat  said  he'll  never  leave  again.  He 
realized  that  staying  close  to  his  family  was  more  important  than  money. 
American  Indians  differ  from  whites  because  they  expect  their  young  to 
stay  home  and  take  care  of  their  elderSj  Muskrat  said. 

In  Bellj  35  percent  of  residents  were  living  in  poverty  in  2000j  the 
census  found.  Yet  Bell  remained  a tight-knit  communityj  with  very  few 
people  leaving  during  the  1990s.  In  2000j  88  percent  of  Bell's  residents 
were  living  in  the  same  house  they  lived  in  five  years  earlier. 

Cherokees  are  reluctant  to  relocate  from  Bell  and  other  places  in 
northeast  Oklahomaj  residents  and  Cherokee  Nation  officials  said.  "One  of 
the  things  you'll  find  about  Indian  people  is  that  they're  close  to  family 
and  don’t  move  too  far  awayj " said  Diane  Kelleyj  executive  director  of  the 
nation's  career  services  division. 

Dara  Wolfe  moved  from  Bell  to  nearby  Piney  when  she  got  married  at  18. 
She  doesn't  like  driving  the  bumpy  dirt  road  up  the  hill  to  her  parents' 
house  in  Bell  but  does  it  almost  daily. 

She's  studying  at  a vocational  program  at  Stilwellj  but  said  she'll 
never  take  a job  far  from  her  parents.  "I'm  just  a mama's  girlj"  Wolfe 
said.  "Whenever  something  happenSj  my  mama  has  to  be  there." 

While  they  prefer  to  stay  homej  a lot  of  Cherokees  have  been  forced  to 
leave  northeast  Oklahoma  to  find  better  jobSj  Smith  said.  The  Cherokee 
Nation  needs  to  create  more  jobs  to  ensure  strong  communitieSj  he  said. 


About  half  of  the  230,000  American  Indians  registered  in  the  Cherokee 
Nation  live  outside  its  boundaries  of  northeast  Oklahoma. 

In  search  of  better-paying  jobs,  American  Indians  have  long  been 
migrating  from  reservations  and  other  rural  areas  to  cities,  according  to 
a Harvard  Project  report  on  Cherokee  Nation  government.  "The  Cherokee 
Nation  is  at  the  forefront  of  this  trend  of  dispersed  Indian  citizenry," 
the  duly  2001  report  says. 

Smith  has  several  plans  for  job  creation.  Cherokee  Nation  could  offer 
Vegas-style  gambling  if  the  tribe  can  reach  a compact  with  Gov.  Brad  Henry. 
"We  will  expand  the  casinos  as  much  as  the  market  and  politics  allow," 

Smith  said. 

Smith  also  talks  about  recruiting  businesses,  cultural  tourism  and  other 
ideas.  Last  year,  the  Cherokee  Nation  helped  lure  American  Woodmark,  a 
cabinet-making  company  that  expects  to  employ  up  to  500  people,  to 
Tahlequah.  "We  don't  want  to  create  wealth,"  Smith  said.  "We  want  to  help 
neighbors,  help  ourselves  and  create  communities." 

Copyright  c.  2003  Northwest  Arkansas  Times. 
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Planting  the  seeds  to  a healthy  diet  has  head  start  in  Creek  Nation 
By  Louis  Gray 
General  Manager 
April  10,  2003 

Some  believe  that  Native  diets  are  essential  to  healthy  lifestyles, 
affecting  everything  from  diabetes  to  alcoholism.  To  that  end  several 
groups  are  starting  with  Native  children  to  promote  a program  which  not 
only  teaches  young  Indians  to  eat  healthy,  they  will  be  learning  about 
their  culture. 

The  children  from  the  Muscogee  Creek  Nation's  Child  Development  Center 
and  the  tribes  Head  Start  Program  will  put  the  first  seeds  in  the  ground, 
with  the  help  from  the  TCC  Native  American  Student  Alliance.  This  marks 
the  beginning  of  the  planting  days  for  the  Muscogee  Community  Garden 
Initiative  April  4,  2003  at  the  Community  Center's  Field  Arbor,  located  at 
the  south  Union  location.  The  Redstick  Vision  Keepers  assisted  the  project, 
a group  of  Creek  Nation  traditionalist. 

The  Redstick  Vision  Keepers  is  a grassroots  organization  of  Muscogee 
people  dedicated  to  rebuilding  our  communities  through  revitalizing 
traditional  economies  and  agriculture.  The  garden  projects  will  focus  on 
ancient  and  conventional  cultivating  methods.  Training  and  organizing 
support  for  comminutes  is  their  way  of  promoting  stewardship  of  the  land. 
Building  unity  and  mutual  understanding  of  their  connection  to  the  land  is 
the  most  important  task  they  now  undertake. 

Ben  Yahola  with  the  Redsticks  told  the  Native  American  Times  "this  is 
going  great,  the  weather  is  beautiful."  Yahola  stood  nearby  as  adults  with 
the  Redsticks,  students  with  the  Tulsa  Community  College's  Native  American 
Student  Alliance,  and  teachers  with  the  Creek  Nation  Child  Development 
Center,  and  Head  Start  programs  assisted  young  Indian  children  in  planting 
the  seeds  of  a healthy  lifestyle. 

Yahola  said  the  modern  diet  effect  diabetes  and  poor  nutrition.  He  plans 
on  spreading  his  concept  to  other  Creek  communities.  He  credits  the  past 
work  of  Native  Times  publisher  Elizabeth  Gray  and  activist  Winona  LaDuke 
for  modern  efforts  to  promote  healthy  and  traditional  diets.  Many  of  the 
health  problems  plaguing  Indian  people  today  can  be  traced  to  the  diet  and 
lack  of  traditional  foods.  Accordingly,  if  Indian  people  start  to  eat  a 
more  healthy  and  traditional  diet,  it  will  have  a dramatic  effect  on 
diabetes,  alcoholism,  and  obesity. 

One  of  the  cornerstones  of  the  planting  project  is  teaching  Indian 
people  about  the  "three  sisters"  concept  of  planting  corn,  beans  and 
squash . 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2000-2001  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Republicans  remove  cartoon  from  Web  site  saying  taxpayers  'scalped' 

by  tribal  compact 

By  1ENNY  PRICE 

The  Associated  Press 

4/17/03  11:14  AM 

MADISON,  Wis.  (AP)  --  The  state  Republican  Party  dropped  a cartoon  from 
its  Web  site  that  claimed  taxpayers  were  "scalped"  by  the  governor's  new 
gaming  compact  with  an  Indian  tribe  after  complaints  it  was  racist  and 
derogatory. 

The  cartoon  depicted  a tomahawk  flying  through  the  air  at  a Wisconsin 
taxpayer.  The  voiceover  said:  "As  taxpayers,  we  got  scalped." 

"We  do  not  consider  the  cartoon  to  be  offensive;  it  certainly  wasn't  our 
intent/'  Republican  Party  spokesman  Chris  Lato  said. 

Fie  said  the  cartoon,  on  the  party's  Web  site  for  one  dayj  was  intended 
to  point  out  flaws  in  the  agreement  Democratic  Gov.  Dim  Doyle  reached  with 
the  Forest  County  Potawatomi.  It  was  dropped  Wednesday  after  complaints 
from  the  tribe  and  Democratic  legislators,  he  said. 

"We  wanted  to  be  provocative, " Lato  said.  "We  wanted  to  get  people 
talking. " 

Potawatomi  spokesman  Tom  Krajewski  said  the  GOP  should  have  dropped  the 
cartoon  because  it  was  wrong,  not  because  officials  were  intimidated. 

"What  we've  got  is  an  image  that  comes  from  lohn  Wayne  movies  which  is 
not  the  whole  story,  and  that  is  the  definition  of  the  stereotype,"  he 
said . 

Republicans  who  control  the  Legislature  have  been  feuding  with  Doyle 
over  Indian  compacts,  which  set  terms  for  tribal  gambling  in  the  state. 

Unlike  most  previous  compacts,  the  new  Potawatomi  compact  has  no 
expiration  date.  It  allows  new  gambling,  such  as  craps,  and  removes  some 
casino  restrictions,  including  the  number  of  slot  machines;  under  the 
compact,  the  tribe  expects  to  pay  the  state  an  estimated  $340  million  over 
the  next  10  years. 

Doyle  plans  to  use  at  least  $200  million  from  compacts  with  the  state's 
11  tribes  to  help  bridge  Wisconsin's  $3.2  billion  budget  deficit. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Starbucks  demands  FlaidaBucks  change 

Scott  Simpson 

Vancouver  Sun 

Wednesday,  April  16,  2003 

A modest  restaurant  in  remote  Flaida  Gwaii  is  reeling  under  the  threat  of 
a major  lawsuit  after  retail  coffee  giant  Starbucks  decided  that  the 
eatery's  aboriginal-linked  name  poses  a threat  to  its  plan  to  dominate  the 
international  java  market. 

FlaidaBucks  Cafe  in  Masset,  a Queen  Charlottes  village  with  a population 
of  700,  was  warned  last  month  by  a Vancouver  law  firm  acting  for  Starbucks 
that  it  must  change  its  name  or  wind  up  in  court,  and  was  advised  Tuesday 
that  a formal  notice  of  litigation  is  in  the  mail. 

A Starbucks  representative  in  Seattle  confirmed  the  corporation's 
actions,  asserting  that  it  seeks  to  "protect  the  public  from  confusion  and 
deception . " 


HaidaBucks  co-owner  Darin  Swanson  said  Tuesday  he's  angry  about  the 
corporation's  behaviour  given  its  efforts  to  style  its  public  image 
around  social  and  environmental  responsibility. 

A letter  to  HaidaBucks  from  Vancouver  law  firm  Bull,  Housser  and  Tupper 
on  behalf  of  Starbucks  says  the  word  Haida  is  acceptable  but  alleges  that 
Bucks  "results  in  a clear  association  with  our  client's  trademark." 

Swanson  said  the  cafe's  name  is  derived  from  the  owners'  heritage. 

"That  was  nice  of  them  to  let  us  use  the  word  Haida/'  said  Swanson,  who 
along  with  one  of  the  other  owners  is  a member  of  the  Haida  First  Nation. 

"Bucks  refers  to  young  men  in  the  culture  of  First  Nations.  We're  Haida 
bucks.  Originally  there  were  four  Haida  guys  that  owned  the  placej  so  we 
decided  to  call  ourselves  HaidaBucks.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  Starbucks. 

"We're  in  our  mid-30s.  When  we  were  younger,  under  21,  we  had  a local 
basketball  team  called  the  Bucks." 

Swanson  said  he  cannot  fathom  how  Starbucks  would  regard  his  cafe  as  a 
threat  --  unless  it's  because  the  brand  of  coffee  he  serves  his  customers 
is  Seattle's  Best,  a Starbucks  rival. 

Swanson  said  he's  not  comfortable  with  the  idea  of  backing  down  in  the 
face  of  the  corporation's  threats,  but  he's  worried  about  the  money  that 
it  could  cost  to  hang  on  to  it. 

"The  only  reason  I would  change  the  name  is  that  I couldn't  afford  to 
fight  them. 

"We  don't  have  money  to  stack  up  against  those  guys,  that's  for  sure.  We 
are  going  to  have  to  be  creative,  maybe  do  some  fund  raising  for  a legal 
defense  fund  if  it  goes  that  far." 

The  cafe  opened  four  years  ago,  and  closes  down  in  the  winter  when 
bitter  weather  slows  business  to  a crawl. 

It  averages  about  60  to  70  customers  a day  and  supports  five  full-time 
and  two  part-time  employees. 

It  has  been  closed  since  Tanuary  and  is  scheduled  to  reopen  by  this 
weekend  following  some  renovations  by  Swanson,  who  works  full  time  as  a 
local  building  contractor. 

He  said  the  cafe  pays  for  itself,  supports  the  employees,  but  makes  no 
money  for  the  owners. 

"I  don't  want  to  bow  down  to  these  guys.  The  word  'bucks'  is  theirs? 

They  own  that  word?  I don't  think  so,  but  that's  basically  what  they're 
saying." 

Starbucks  derives  its  name  from  a character  in  the  Herman  Melville  novel 
Moby  Dick,  which  has  long  since  passed  into  the  public  domain. 

A March  4,  2003  letter  from  Bull,  Housser  and  Tupper  alleges  that  the 
name  HaidaBucks  is  a violation  of  Canadian  trademark  laws  and  demands  that 
the  owners  accede  to  Starbucks'  wishes  and  change  it  within  two  weeks. 

It  says  Starbucks'  Canadian  trademark  registrations  "give  our  client  the 
exclusive  right  to  prevent  use  of  its  trademark  or  a confusing  trademark 
anywhere  in  Canada." 

A Starbucks  spokesperson  in  Seattle  said  the  company  has  no  choice  but 
to  "police"  perceived  violations  of  its  trademark. 

"On  March  4,  Starbucks  Coffee  Company  sent  a cease-and-desist  letter  to 
HaidaBucks  requesting  that  it  stop  the  use  of  a confusing  variation  of  the 
Starbucks  name  and  trademark,"  media  relations  program  manager  Lara  Wyss 
said  in  a written  statement. 

"Trademark  law  does  not  permit  us  to  be  selective  in  protecting  our 
rights;  anytime  there  is  infringement  or  dilution,  we  must  'police'  our 
mark,  regardless  of  the  infringer's  size.  We  actually  risk  damaging  and 
possibly  losing  our  trademark  rights  if  we  fail  to  do  so.? 

"It  is  Starbucks  preference  and  desire  to  resolve  disputes  of  this 
nature  informally  and  amicably  whenever  possible.  However,  we  will  take 
legal  steps  to  protect  the  value  of  our  trademark,  and  protect  the  public 
from  confusion  and  deception,  when  we  are  unable  to  resolve  a matter 
through  alternate  means." 

The  Seattle-based  company's  Web  site  is  loaded  with  self-congratulatory 
news  proclaiming  Starbucks'  success  at  becoming  "an  integral  part  of 
customers'  everyday  lives,"  its  "support  for  local  communities,"  and  a 
"fair  trade"  program  that  purports  to  raise  the  quality  of  life  for  the 
Third  World  farmers  who  grow  its  beans. 

"As  a global  company  and  leader  of  the  specialty  coffee  industry,  it  is 
our  responsibility  to  conduct  our  business  in  ways  that  produce  social, 
environmental  and  economic  benefits  to  the  communities  where  we  operate," 
Starbucks  president/CEO  Orin  Smith  said  in  a March  25,  2003  release.  "We 
have  a continued  commitment  to  fulfill  this  mission  while  maintaining  our 
fiscal  goals." 

Copyright  c.  2003  Vancouver  Sun. 
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Northern  self-government  agreement  includes  guaranteed  seats  for  natives 
April  17,  2003 

INUVIK,  N.W.T.  (CP)  --  The  federal  government  was  expected  to  sign 
Wednesday  an  aboriginal  self-government  agreement  likely  to  create 
Canada's  first  municipal-level  governments  with  guaranteed  seats  for 
natives . 

Indian  Affairs  Minister  Robert  Nault  was  slated  to  sign  an  agreement  in 
principle  with  aboriginal  groups  in  the  area  of  the  Mackenzie  Delta  now 
busy  with  energy  exploration. 

While  the  agreement  is  not  legally  binding,  Nault 's  signature  conveys 
the  federal  cabinet's  support  of  the  principles  in  the  agreement,  which 
covers  about  7,500  Inuvialuit  and  Gwich'in  who  live  on  the  northwest  tip 
of  the  Northwest  Territories. 

It  will  give  aboriginal  governments  unique  new  powers,  such  as  the 
ability  to  create  their  own  post-secondary  educational  institutions  and 
the  power  to  regulate  and  license  traditional  healers. 

It  will  also  replace  current  municipal  and  band  councils  with  a new 
regional  layer  of  government  with  the  potential  power  to  tax  industrial 
development . 

Eventually  it  will  replace  the  mayor  and  councils  of  eight  communities 
with  new  12-member  councils,  six  of  whose  seats  are  reserved  for 
Inuvialuit  or  Gwich'in. 

In  an  election,  all  community  members  will  be  able  to  vote  for  six 
councillors  as  well  as  the  chief  councillor. 

Non-aboriginals  will  be  able  to  choose  from  a slate  of  so-called 
candidates  "at  large,"  who  may  be  either  aboriginal  or  non-aboriginal. 
Aboriginals  can  also  choose  from  an  additional  slate  of  aboriginal 
candidates . 

Three  regional  councils  will  also  be  created:  one  for  the  Gwich'in,  one 
for  the  Inuvialuit  and  one  overall  council  comprised  of  the  chief 
councillors  from  the  communities,  as  well  members  from  both  aboriginal 
councils . 

The  governments  will  have  wide  responsibilities  including  education, 
social  and  children's  services,  adoption,  training  and  culture.  They  will 
also  be  responsible  for  enforcing  their  own  laws. 

Overall  direction  on  education,  health  and  social  services  will  continue 
to  be  set  by  the  territorial  government  in  Yellowknife. 

The  agreement  is  an  attempt  to  reconcile  the  constitutional  rights  of 
aboriginals  with  the  rights  of  non-aboriginals,  who  constitute  about  half 
the  population  in  towns  such  as  Inuvik. 

The  agreement  still  faces  years  of  fine-tuning  and  financial 
arrangements  concerning  both  funding  and  powers  of  taxation. 

Costs  for  the  new  system,  as  well  as  who  pays,  have  yet  to  be  worked  out. 

The  new  governments  will  have  some  taxation  power  which  could  include 
property  taxes  on  industrial  and  energy  developments. 

The  Mackenzie  Delta  is  the  scene  of  intense  energy  industry  interest  and 
is  the  possible  route  for  a northern  gas  pipeline. 

The  new  governments  will  also  negotiate  for  a share  of  northern  resource 
revenue. 

Copyright  c.  2003,  CANOE,  a division  of  Netgraphe  Inc. 
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N.W.T.  natives  score  huge  deal 

Agreement  will  set  stage  for  Mackenzie  Valley  oil,  gas  work; 

Nahanni  expansion 
Ed  Struzik 

The  Edmonton  lournal 
Thursday,  April  17,  2003 

EDMONTON  - A Northwest  Territories  aboriginal  group  will  sign  a huge  land 
deal  today,  setting  the  stage  for  oil  and  gas  development  in  the  southern 
Mackenzie  Valley  and  expansion  of  one  of  the  country's  most  famous 
national  parks. 

"I'm  a bit  flabbergasted  that  this  has  happened  as  quickly  as  it  has," 
said  Michael  Nadli,  grand  chief  of  the  Deh  Cho  Nation,  which  made  news 
last  year  when  it  threatened  to  block  the  proposed  $4-billion  Mackenzie 
Valley  natural  gas  pipeline. 

"This  deal  is  unprecedented  in  its  scope.  It  will  pave  the  way  for 
orderly  development  in  the  Deh  Cho  region  and  set  up  a large  network  of 
protected  areas." 

About  70,000  square  kilometres  will  no  longer  be  available  for  mineral 
exploration  and  the  land  will  become  part  of  a system  of  interconnected 
protected  areas  extending  from  Wood  Buffalo  National  Park  in  the  southeast 
to  Nahanni  National  Park  along  the  Yukon  border. 

However,  a little  over  50  per  cent  of  the  210,000  square  kilometres  of 
Deh  Cho  territory  will  remain  open  to  oil,  gas  and  mining  development 
subject  to  terms  and  conditions  set  out  by  the  aboriginal  group. 

The  land  deal  will  be  in  effect  for  five  years  or  until  the  Deh  Cho  land 
claim  is  settled,  and  a mineral  inventory  is  conducted. 

Nadli,  who  represents  10  chiefs  and  4,000  Dene  living  in  the  southern 
Mackenzie  Valley,  sees  expansion  of  Nahanni  National  Park,  a United 
Nations  World  Heritage  site,  as  a cornerstone  to  the  protection  of  land 
and  water  the  Deh  Cho  use  to  hunt,  fish  and  trap. 

Part  of  the  land  being  withdrawn  from  exploration  includes  territory 
that's  adjacent  to  the  national  park,  which  is  often  described  as 
"Canada's  Yellowstone"  because  of  the  spectacular  canyon  system  through 
which  the  South  Nahanni  River  flows. 

A draft  agreement  to  expand  Nahanni  National  Park  is  already  in  place, 
and  requires  only  the  signature  of  Heritage  Minister  Sheila  Copps.  The 
agreement  is  open-ended  and  could  triple  the  size  of  the  4,828-square- 
kilometre  park. 

The  key  goal,  says  Nadli,  will  be  to  protect  all  the  watersheds  flowing 
through  the  park  into  Deh  Cho  regions  downstream. 

Currently,  only  one  of  the  rivers  flowing  through  Nahanni  National  Park 
is  protected.  The  rest  are  vulnerable  to  energy  and  mining  developments 
which  have  been  going  on  in  earnest  in  the  surrounding  areas. 

Environmental  groups  across  the  country  are  elated  with  the  news  about 
the  land  deal. 

"It's  nothing  short  of  phenomenal,"  said  Monte  Hummel,  president  of  the 
World  Wildlife  Fund  of  Canada. 

"Both  the  Deh  Cho  and  the  federal  government  deserve  high  praise  for 
doing  this.  It's  a huge  conservation  initiative  that  addresses  the  issue 
of  future  development  in  the  North." 

"The  area  the  Deh  Cho  are  setting  aside  for  protection  is  twice  the  size 
of  Vancouver  Island,"  notes  Alison  Woodley  of  the  Canadian  Parks  and 
Wilderness  Society. 

"This  not  only  sets  up  the  protection  that  Nahanni  needs,  it  also  puts 
in  place  one  of  the  biggest  interconnected  protected  areas  outside  of  the 
national  and  provincial  park  system." 

The  land  withdrawal  is  also  good  news  for  a consortium  of  companies 
hoping  to  build  the  Mackenzie  Valley  pipeline  from  the  Beaufort  Sea  to 
Alberta . 

Until  recently,  the  Deh  Cho  had  been  threatening  to  block  the  pipeline 
to  force  the  federal  government  to  expedite  the  land  claim  and  negotiate  a 
resource  revenue  sharing  agreement. 

While  this  deal  does  not  address  all  the  demands  of  the  Deh  Cho,  the 
aboriginal  group  now  has  the  royalty  revenue  sharing  agreement  they  have 
been  coveting. 

estruzik@thejournal. canwest . com 
BY  THE  NUMBERS 

- Deh  Cho  Interim  measures  area  --  208,385  square  kilometres 

- Sub-surface  land  being  withdrawn  from  exploration  --  70,718  square 


kilometres 

- Nahanni  National  Park  --  4,828  square  kilometres 

- Edehzhie  Protected  area  --  25,233  square  kilometres,  lands  withdrawn 
last  year 

- Total  area  to  be  protected  --  100,879  square  kilometres 

Ran  with  fact  box  "By  the  Numbers",  which  has  been  appended  to  this  story. 
Copyright  c.  2003  Edmonton  lournal. 
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B.C.  government  reaches  treaty  deal  with  Nanaimo-area  First  Nation 
VICTORIA  (CP)  --  The  B.C.  government  says  a proposed  treaty  with 
Nanaimo's  Snuneymuxw  First  Nation  will  gradually  phase  out  tax  exemptions 
for  members  of  the  Vancouver  Island  band. 

B.C.  Attorney  General  Geoff  Plant  said  Tuesday  the  deal  would  give  the 
band  the  equivalent  of  $75  million  in  cash  and  about  5,000  hectares  in 
land . 

No  land  will  be  expropriated  for  the  treaty,  he  said. 

"Some  of  the  land  that  will  eventually  be  transferred  will  be  purchased 
from  the  $74  million,"  Plant  explained. 

The  deal  also  contains  self-government  provisions  covering  education, 
health  care  and  policing  will  be  in  a separate  side  deal,  he  said. 

"What  we  think  we've  achieved  in  Snuneymuxw  is  a form  of  self-government 
that  is  consistent  with  what  the  people  of  British  Columbia  asked  us  to 
try  to  achieve  in  the  referendum  campaign,  which  is  to  say  it  will  look  a 
lot  like  municipal  government  with  powers  that  are  delegated  from 
provincial  and  federal  governments,"  said  Plant. 

Fie  was  referring  to  the  government's  controversial  mail-in  referendum  on 
treaty  negotiations,  conducted  last  year. 

Tax  exemptions  under  the  federal  Indian  Act  will  be  phased  out  over  a 
period  of  several  years,  likely  eight  and  12  as  was  negotiated  in  the 
Nisga'a  treaty,  said  Plant. 

The  draft  treaty,  sketched  out  to  Nanaimo  city  council  Monday  night, 
also  provides  resource  allocations. 

If  the  offer  is  ratified  by  the  Snuneymuxw,  another  year  or  two  of  hard 
negotiations  would  be  needed  before  a final  treaty  is  signed. 

Copyright  c.  2003,  CANOE,  a division  of  Netgraphe  Inc. 
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Minister  blasted  for  'racist'  comments 
April  15  2003 

PRINCE  GEORGE,  B.C.  - B.C.  Forests  Minister  Mike  de  long  has  been  accused 
of  cultural  insensitivity  by  a First  Nations  leader  from  northern  B.C. 

The  chief  of  the  Carrier-Sekani  Tribal  Council  says  de  long  has  been 
acting  like  lohn  Wayne  in  driving  a wedge  between  First  Nations  and  non- 
natives . 

"It's  this  cavalier  wild,  wild  west  attitude  that  de  long  has  taken  to," 
says  Mavis  Erickson.  "Flis  comments  are  racist,  referring  to  us  as  foolish 
and  being  led  along  by  environmentalists." 

Erickson  says  de  long  should  step  down  or  be  be  removed  from  cabinet 
because  he's  become  "irrelevant . " 

The  Carrier-Sekani  chief  has  been  at  the  forefront  of  protest  against 
the  province's  new  forest  policy. 


First  Nations  say  the  government  failed  to  consult  them  over  radical 
forestry  changes  that  will  effect  their  traditional  territorieSj  and  harm 
treaty  making. 

This  isn't  the  first  time  de  Tong  has  offended  aboriginal  leaders  with 
his  comments.  Last  month,  he  drew  fire  for  his  comments  at  the  First 
Nations  Summit  in  Vancouver. 

Copyright  c.  2002  CBC.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Cobell  says  Interior  trying  to  block  lawsuit 
April  20,  2003 
Associated  Press 

BOZEMAN  (AP)  - The  U.S.  government  is  losing  a lawsuit  over  missing  trust 
funds  from  American  Indian  lands  and  is  trying  to  divert  the  case  from  the 
court  system  into  Congress,  the  lead  plaintiff  said  Thursday. 

Elouise  Cobell,  a banker  and  former  Blackfeet  tribal  treasurer,  said  the 
lawsuit's  success  depends  on  keeping  it  before  the  federal  judge  who  has 
held  three  U.S.  cabinet  secretaries  in  contempt  of  court  for  misleading 
statements  and  concealing  documents. 

"The  Bush  administration  knows  they're  losing/'  Cobell  saidj  "so 
strategically,  they're  trying  a back  door  through  Congress." 

Cobell  said  plaintiffs  received  a letter  last  week  from  Sens.  Ben 
Nighthorse  Campbell,  R-Colo.,  and  Daniel  Inouye,  D-Flawaii,  telling  Indians 
to  begin  mediation  with  the  Interior  Department  before  they  are  ordered  to 
by  Congress. 

The  class-action  lawsuit  represents  some  300,000  Indians  and  alleges 
that  as  much  as  $147  billion  in  oil  and  gas  royalties,  grazing,  logging 
and  other  land  use  fees  have  been  lost,  partly  because  of  sloppy  record 
keeping. 

A trial  is  scheduled  to  start  May  1 on  the  next  phase  of  the  lawsuit. 
Copyright  2003  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Court  rulings  on  tribal  jurisdiction  are  in  conflict 
WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  16,  2003 

Tribes  in  five  Plains  states  do  not  possess  inherent  jurisdiction  over 
American  Indians,  a divided  federal  appeals  court  has  concluded. 

In  a March  24  decision,  the  8th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  struck  down 
dual  tribal  and  federal  prosecution  of  an  American  Indian  man  convicted  by 
the  Spirit  Lake  Nation  of  North  Dakota.  By  a vote  of  7-4,  a full  panel  of 
the  court  said  the  tribe's  prosecution  stemmed  from  Congress  --  not  its 
own  sovereignty. 

"The  Spirit  Lake  Nation  exercises  authority  over  external  relations  only 
to  the  extent  that  such  a power  has  been  delegated  to  it  by  Congress," 

Judge  Roger  L.  Wollman  wrote  for  the  majority. 

The  holding  conflicts  with  a separate  one  issued  by  the  8th  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals  just  four  days  earlier.  In  a unanimous  March  20  decision, 
a three-judge  panel  said  the  Menominee  Nation  of  Wisconsin  --  whose 
federal  status  was  terminated,  then  restored  by  Congress  --  exercised  its 
inherent  authority  by  prosecuting  a tribal  member. 

"The  Menominee  Tribe's  criminal  jurisdiction  over  certain  reservation 
crimes  existed  before  and  exists  again  as  a function  of  the  tribe's 


inherent  sovereign  powers/'  wrote  Judge  Diane  P.  Wood. 

And  the  8th  Circuit  ruling  also  contradicts  an  11-0  decision  covering 
tribes  in  seven  Western  states.  In  what  Indian  law  experts  consider  a 
pivotal  opinionj  the  9th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  June  2001  said  dual 
tribal  and  federal  prosecution  of  Indians  does  not  violate  the  double 
jeopardy  clause  of  the  U.S.  Constitution. 

The  difference  among  the  federal  circuits  makes  the  issue  ripe  for 
Supreme  Court  review  --  an  option  that  many  in  Indian  Country  are  loathe 
to  pursue.  The  court  has  ruled  against  Indian  interests  in  about  80 
percent  of  cases  in  recent  years. 

But  that  may  be  the  only  avenue  to  clarify  the  situationj  according  to 
the  majority  of  the  8th  Circuit  panel.  "We  conclude  that  the  distinction 
between  a tribe's  inherent  and  delegated  powers  is  of  constitutional 
magnitude  and  therefore  is  a matter  ultimately  entrusted  to  the  Supreme 
Court/'  the  decision  stated. 

The  ball  is  in  the  Bush  administration’s  court  to  appealj  said  an 
attorney  at  the  Federal  Bar  Association's  annual  Indian  law  conference  in 
Albuquerquej  New  MexicOj  last  week.  At  the  meetingj  acting  assistant 
secretary  Aurene  Martin  was  urged  to  keep  an  eye  out  on  the  casej  and  she 
said  a team  of  Department  of  Interior  representatives  who  worked  on  last 
month's  Inyo  County  v.  Bishop  Paiute  Tribe  case  would  help  if  necessary. 

The  issue  is  of  significance  because  tribes  are  lobbying  Congress  to 
pass  legislation  that  recognizes  their  inherent  jurisdiction  over  Indians 
and  non-Indians.  Sen.  Daniel  Inouye  (D-Hawaii)j  vice-chair  of  the  Senate 
Indian  Affairs  Committeej  is  championing  the  cause  as  part  of  a homeland 
security  package. 

The  effort  is  not  without  precedent.  When  the  Supreme  Court  concluded 
that  tribes  lack  criminal  jurisdiction  over  non-IndianSj  Congress  passed 
the  "Duro  fix/'  named  after  1991' s Duro  v.  Reina  case. 

The  9th  Circuitj  in  the  2001  rulings  upheld  the  underpinnings  of  the 
statute.  "We  conclude  that  Congress  had  the  power  to  determine  that  tribal 
jurisdiction  over  nonmember  Indians  was  inherent /'  Judge  M.  Margaret 
McKeown  wrote. 

Inouye 's  legislation  is  commonly  referred  to  as  the  "Hicks  fix/'  for 
2001' s Nevada  v.  Hicks  case. 

The  8th  Circuit  casej  U.S.  v.  Laraj  No.  01-3695j  was  first  decided  in 
June  2002  by  a three- judge  panel  that  said  the  tribe's  prosecution  stemmed 
from  inherent  sovereignty.  The  8th  Circuit  covers  tribes  in  the  states  of 
North  Dakotaj  South  Dakotaj  Minnesota , Nebraska  and  Iowa. 

The  7th  Circuit  case  is  U.S.  v.  Laraj  No.  02-1473.  The  circuit  covers 
tribes  in  Wisconsin. 

The  9th  Circuit  casej  U.S.  v.  EnaSj  No.  99-10049j  drew  the  attention  of 
American  Indian  Movement  activist  Russell  Means.  In  order  to  avoid 
prosecution  by  the  Navajo  Nation  for  a domestic  violence-related  disputej 
he  contends  that  tribes  lack  jurisdiction  over  non-tribal  members. 

Means'  attorneyj  John  Trebonj  participated  in  oral  arguments  in  the  Enas 
case.  The  Supreme  Court  let  the  decision  stand  in  January  2002. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2003  Indianz.Com. 
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Police  chase  could  lead  to  charge  against  officer 
April  15 j 2003 
By  Aaron  Gifford 
Staff  writer 

An  Oneida  Indian  Nation  police  officer  could  be  cited  on  traffic  charges 
after  a high-speed  chase  last  week  down  a busy  stretch  of  Route  5 outside 
her  department's  jurisdiction. 

The  officerj  Jolaine  A.  Nellj  might  be  prosecuted  for  speedingj  improper 
use  of  flashing  lights  and  possibly  running  a red  light  and  other 
violations  after  she  pursued  a car  through  Oneida  to  Lenox  near  the 
Canastota  village  line  on  Wednesdayj  said  Oneida  city  police  Chief  David 
Meeker. 


State  police  estimated  the  suspect  was  driving  90  mph  near  the  end  of 
the  chase. 

In  a written  statement  Nell  said  she  chased  the  suspect,  Fred  Carpenter 
of  Tabergj  41,  after  receiving  a report  that  he  stole  eight  to  10  cartons 
of  cigarettes  from  the  Oneida  Indian  Nation's  SavOn  store  in  Sherrill, 
Oneida  County.  She  was  turning  east  onto  Route  5 near  Route  46  when  she 
saw  Carpenter's  vehicle  heading  west. 

Nation  police  dispatchers  in  Canastota  called  the  Madison  County  911 
center  before  Carpenter  crossed  the  county  line,  said  Paul  Hartnett, 
Madison  County  911  director. 

Nell's  statement  said  she  followed  Carpenter  as  he  passed  through  two 
red  lights  near  the  city  limits  and  later  through  a red  light  in  front  of 
the  Ames  plaza. 

"I  activated  my  emergency  lights  to  warn  oncoming  traffic  of  an  erratic 
driver,"  Nell  wrote  in  her  statement. 

Nell  said  she  fell  about  15  cars  behind  Carpenter  "due  to  the  heavy 
traffic  and  his  evasive  maneuvers."  She  said  she  pulled  over  near  Seneca 
Street  to  allow  a state  trooper  to  catch  up  to  him.  About  a mile  down  the 
road  from  there,  near  Wal-Mart,  an  Oneida  city  police  car  did  a U-turn  and 
got  directly  behind  the  suspect. 

Shortly  after.  Carpenter  sideswiped  another  car  before  overturning  his 
own  car  in  a gully  on  the  north  shoulder  of  the  road.  Carpenter  had  minor 
injuries  from  the  crash. 

The  driver  of  the  other  car,  loanne  Chappell,  43,  of  Canastota,  said  she 
pulled  over  to  the  shoulder  of  the  road  when  she  saw  the  red  flashing 
lights  and  was  then  struck  by  Carpenter's  vehicle.  She  suffered  minor 
injuries,  while  her  son,  leremy  Chappell,  12,  was  unhurt.  Both  were 
wearing  seat  belts. 

State  police  charged  Carpenter  with  a felony  count  of  reckless 
endangerment , a misdemeanor  count  of  criminal  possession  of  stolen 
property  and  various  traffic  violations. 

Witnesses  said  a state  police  car  and  then  a car  from  the  Oneida  Indian 
Nation  force  and  the  Oneida  city  police  department  were  parked  alongside 
the  road  right  after  the  crash. 

City  police  officers  have  given  sworn  statements  about  Nell's  role  in 
the  chase,  which  will  be  reviewed  by  the  Madison  County  District 
Attorney's  Office.  Meeker  said  charges  against  Nell  could  be  brought  be 
city  police,  state  police  or  Madison  County  sheriff's  deputies  within  one 
week. 

City  Attorney  Neal  Rose  said  the  nation  officer  clearly  broke  the  law. 

"They  have  no  authority  whatsoever  to  engage  in  any  pursuit  on  any 
public  highway,  period,"  he  said.  "It  strikes  me  as  incredibly 
irresponsible . It's  crazy." 

District  Attorney  Donald  Cerio  was  unavailable  for  comment  Monday. 

None  of  the  agencies  involved  has  a deputization  agreement  with  nation 
police.  The  Madison  County  Sheriff's  Department  rescinded  its  deputization 
agreement  with  nation  police  three  years  ago. 

That  agreement,  signed  in  1994,  allowed  nation  police  to  continue  a 
pursuit  outside  nation  property  only  if  the  suspect  had  committed  a 
possible  felony.  When  the  contract  was  pulled,  the  40-member  nation  police 
department  lost  its  ability  to  investigate  state  crimes,  including  traffic 
accidents,  but  it  still  has  the  power  to  hold  people  who  it  suspects  have 
committed  a crime  until  the  proper  authority  arrives. 

"It's  my  present  understanding  that  the  Oneida  Indian  Nation  police  have 
no  right  to  engage  in  a high-speed  pursuit  in  the  place  and  under  the 
circumstances  that  appear  to  have  been  present  here,"  Madison  County 
Attorney  S.  lohn  Campanie  said. 

"The  county's  position  is  that  the  area  in  question  is  not  reservation, 
and  we're  not  aware  of  any  deputization  agreement  or  other  authority  that 
would  confer  such  a right,"  Campanie  said. 

Nation  officials  declined  to  comment  Monday. 

Two  days  after  Wednesday's  incident.  Carpenter  was  charged  again,  this 
time  by  Oneida  city  police,  with  previously  shoplifting  merchandise  from 
the  SavOn  store  in  Oneida. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Post-Standard/Syracuse,  NY.  Used  with  permission. 
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=====  URGENT!  CHARLIE  "WOLF"  SMOKE  <====== 

PENDING  DEPORTATION  ORDER:  TUESDAY  APRIL  22.,  2003 
TAKE  ACTION  TODAY  ! < 

Wolf  Smoke  is  an  Indigenous  citizen  of  Turtle  Island  - he  is  a Lakota 
National  who  refuses  to  allow  Canada  or  America  to  impose  citizenship  upon 
him.  He  has  been  harassed  and  targeted  by  both  Canadian  and  American 
authorities  for  his  adamant  refusal  to  become  a North  American  colonial 
citizen . 

Canadian  immigration  authorities  have  consistently  harassed  Wolf  and  his 
family  for  over  two  years  now.  Every  time  Wolf  & his  supporters  make  vocal 
objections  to  the  state  harassment,  the  harassment  of  both  himself  & his 
family  intensifies.  Wolf  was  fired  a year  and  a half  ago  from  his  job  as  a 
high  school,  science  teacher  in  Regina,  Saskatchewan  for  expressing  pro- 
indigenous  sovereignty  views  within  the  classroom. 

Shortly  after  being  fired,  Canadian  immigration  authorities  demanded  a 
meeting  with  Smoke  and  subsequently  filed  a deportation  order  against  him. 
They  tried  to  deport  Wolf  to  the  United  States,  but  because  Wolf  also 
identifies  as  "pre-American"  the  US  authorities  would  not  go  along  with 
the  deportation  order. 

Wolf  was  also  charged  for  using  his  wife's  Social  Insurance  Number.  He 
used  this  number  to  gain  employment  as  a Science  teacher,  and  Human 
Resources  Development  Canada  (HRDC)  was  made  well  aware  of  this  fact  by 
Wolf,  long  before  the  charge  was  laid.  In  fact  HRDC  was  in  the  process  of 
attempting  to  issue  Wolf  a Social  Insurance  Number,  despite  Wolf's  refusal 
of  Canadian  "citizenship".  HRDC  only  pursued  the  charge  of  Social 
Insurance  Number  fraud  after  Canadian  Immigration  Authorities  ordered  Wolf 
deported  and  began  their  harassment.  In  October  2002  Wolf  stood  trial  for 
the  charge  intent  "to  deceive",  using  a Social  Insurance  Number  which  was 
not  his  own. 

In  solidarity  with  Wolf's  tireless  determination  in  fighting  the  state's 
harassment,  people  from  throughout  the  country  took  action.  Prior  to 
Wolf's  recent  HRDC  court  date  in  Regina,  a delegation  of  over  a dozen 
activists  visited  the  Montreal  offices  of  HRDC  to  demand  that  Wolf's  HRDC 
charges  be  dropped.  In  Ottawa  a similar  delegation  visited  the  Department 
of  lustice.  Wolf's  HRDC  charges  were  dropped  on  October  30,  in  a Regina 
court  room  filled  with  supporters. 

In  lanuary  2003,  Wolf  was  visited  by  Canadian  authorities  who  were 
delivering  a "Notice  of  Appeal",  issued  by  counsel,  Douglas  Curliss.  The 
attorney  general's  office  was  seeking  to  reverse  the  decision  rendered  on 
Wolf's  HRDC  charges,  and  in  March  2003,  a Court  of  Queen's  Bench  judge 
overturned  the  acquittal  of  Social  Insurance  fraud.  But  even  though  Smoke 
was  found  guilty  of  violating  the  Employment  Insurance  Act,  he  was  able  to 
walk  out  of  the  Regina  Queen's  Bench  Courthouse  Thursday  without  a 
criminal  record  and  with  an  absolute  discharge.  Smoke  expects  a further 
appeal  and  harassment  by  the  Crown,  but  isn't  concerned  because  he 
rejects  the  notion  that  Canadian  courts  have  jurisdiction  over  him. 

One  week  after  this  court  case,  federal  immigration  officials  visited 
his  home  and  delivered  a letter  for  a pre-interview  on  April  22  for  his 
pending  deportation  order.  That  order  has  added  to  the  stress  and 
uncertainty  that  he  and  his  family  have  been  experiencing  and  has 
aggravated  medical  problems,  forcing  him  to  the  emergency  department  of 
Pasqua  Hospital  hospital  last  week  complaining  of  numbness  in  his  left  leg, 
left  arm  and  of  chest  pains.  This  is  simply  a continuation  of  Canada's 
constant  harassment  of  Smoke  and  retaliation  for  their  failed  appeal 
hearing. 

Despite  all  this.  Wolf  continues  to  reject  the  illegal  "authority"  which 
Canada  tries  to  claim  over  him.  He  stands,  with  much  support,  for  the 
sovereignty  of  himself,  his  family  and  all  Indigenous  peoples  of  Turtle 
Island . 

Indigenous  Peoples  Solidarity  Movement 
mips-@yahoo.ca  (mipsm500  @ yahoo. ca) 


No  One  is  Illegal  Campaign  - Montreal 

nooneis-@tao. ca  (nooneisillegal  @ tao.ca)  - 514.409.2049 
<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<<< 

TAKE  ACTION: 

SAMPLE  LETTER  BELOW 

Doe  Lozinski: 

Citizenship  & Immigration  Canada 
1871  Hamilton  Street 
Reginaj  Saskatchewan 
S4P  2B9 

Tel:  (306)  780-6302 
Fax:  (306)  780-8745 

joe.lo-@cic.gc.ca  (joe. lozinski  @ cic.gc.ca) 

Denis  Coderre: 

Minister  of  Citizenship  and  Immigration  Canada 
The  Honourable  Denis  Coderrej  P.C.j  M.P. 

Citizenship  and  Immigration  Canada 
Ottawaj  Ontario 
K1A  1L1 

(phone)  (613)  995-6108 
(fax)  (613)  995-9755 

Mini-@cic.gc.ca  (Minister  @ cic.gc.ca) 

lean  Chretienj 
Prime  Minister 
House  of  Commons 
Ottawaj  ON 
Canada 

p-@pm.gc.ca  (pm  @ pm.gc.ca) 


SAMPLE  LETTER  TO  EMAIL/  FAX: 

Attention : 

I am  sending  this  letter  to  protest  the  Canadian  government's  continued 
harassment  of  Sunkmanitu  tanka  Isnala  Najin  or  Charlie  'Wolf'  Smoke  as  you 
address  him. 

As  you  are  well  aware j Mr.  Smoke  is  an  Indigenous  person  of  Mohawkj  Lakota 
and  Seneca  heritage  and  as  such  does  not  need  the  Canadian  government's 
permission  to  be  living  in  what  is  now  called  'Canada'. 

Despite  previous  failed  attempts  at  a deportationj  federal  immigration 
officials  visited  his  home  in  March  2002  and  delivered  a letter  for  a 
pre-interview  on  April  22  for  his  pending  deportation  order.  That  order 
has  added  to  the  stress  and  uncertainty  that  he  and  his  family  have  been 
experiencing  and  has  aggravated  medical  problemSj  forcing  him  to  the 
emergency  department  of  Pasqua  Hospital  hospital  last  week  complaining  of 
numbness  in  his  left  legj  left  arm  and  of  chest  pains.  This  is  simply  a 
continuation  of  Canada's  constant  harassment  of  Smoke  and  retaliation  for 
their  failed  appeal  hearing  in  an  attempt  to  have  Smoke  charged  and 
sentenced  for  "intent  to  deceive"  for  Social  Insurance  fraud. 

The  deportation  order  which  Mr.  Smoke  is  facingj  are  a consistent  effort 
of  the  Canadian  AuthoritieSj  to  silence  and  harass  Mr.  Smoke  and  to  govern 
a man  who  is  "pre  Canadian".  It  is  completely  unacceptable  that 
Immigration  Canadaj  a department  of  the  colonial  state  of  Canadaj  demands 
from  any  Indigenous  person  'proof'  that  they  have  the  authority  to  be  on 
their  traditional  lands.  It  is  even  more  scandalous  for  the  Canadian 
government  to  attempt  to  deport  Mr.  Smoke  across  the  colonial  boundaries 
between  the  'USA'  and  'Canada'. 

The  Canadian  government's  harassment  of  Mr.  Smoke  is  a continuation  of 
colonial  practices  that  have  robbed  Indigenous  people's  of  their  self- 
determination  by  usurping  the  land  of  diverse  Indigenous  peopleSj 
destroying  Indigenous  people's  livelihoods  and  denying  Indigenous  peoples 
their  self-identity. 


Canada  has  been  found  guilty  of  all  of  these  practices  by  Indigenous 
peoples,  historians,  social  scientists  and  even  by  many  legal  bodies  both 
nationally  and  internationally.  Indeed,  the  Canadian  government's  own 
recent  report  from  the  Royal  Commission  on  Aboriginal  Peoples  found  all  of 
this  to  be  true.  In  that  voluminous  report,  the  Canadian  government  was 
pressed  to  recognize  that  diverse  Indigenous  peoples  have  their  own,  self- 
determined  forms  of  recognizing  and  maintaining  community  membership  and 
that  the  Canadian  government  cannot  simply  make  these  invalid  because  it 
suits  its  purposes. 

By  demanding  that  Mr.  Smoke  'prove'  to  the  Canadian  government  his  right 
to  be  in  Canada,  by  demanding  that  Mr.  Smoke  provide  the  government  with  a 
Canadian  passport  and  other  forms  of  Canadian  government  issued 
identification,  Canada  is  again  imposing  the  government's  oppressive 
and  colonial  views  of  membership  upon  Indigenous  peoples. 

I demand  that  you  immediately  stop  your  harassment  of  Mr.  Smoke  and  drop 
all  continuing  attempts  to  deport  him.  I also  demand  that  you  recognize 
that  the  Canadian  government  has  no  authority  to  govern  over  his  life  or 
the  lives  of  any  Indigenous  person. 

Sincerely 

Sunkmanitu  tanka  Isnala  Najin 

http: //ch a rlie_smoke. tripod . com/indigenousawakening/ 

"RE ; Rustywire:  Blue  Eyes”  

Date:  Tue,  1 Apr  2003  08:19:24  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Subj : NA  News  Item 
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f ilename="RUSTYWIRE : BLUE  EYES" 

http: //www. geocities . com/SoHo/Nook/1574/Starmtn/blueeyes . html 

Navajo  Spaceships,  Star  Mountain  and  Life 
An  online  journal-  Star  Mountain-Nava jo  Life 

Blue  Eyes 

by  lohnny  Rustywire 

There  is  a woman,  she  is  from  up  North,  she  speaks  in  the  lilting  way  of 
those  from  Rocky  Boy,  Fort  Peck,  Standing  Rock.  I am  not  sure  what  she  is 
maybe  Mandan,  Arikara,  Flidatsa,  Cree  maybe. 

She  told  me  once  but  I have  forgotten.  When  she  talks  her  voice  is  like 
crushed  velvet,  soft  and  inviting  and  her  laughter  falls  like  heavy  rain 
covering  you.  It  sounds  as  if  comes  from  the  soul. 

I have  known  her  for  some  time.  When  she  was  a youngster,  then  as  a 
teenager  and  then  a bright  young  woman.  I have  known  her  mother  from  a 
long  while  ago  and  sometimes  I wonder  about  her  father. 

Blue  Eyes,  she  talks  about  him.  Flow  he  took  care  of  her,  protected  her 
and  spoke  to  her  about  the  way  she  should  live.  Fie  passed  away  a couple  of 
years  ago,  alone.  Fler  mother  left  him  years  ago.  Fler  mother  once  said  she 
married  him  because  she  wanted  a powerful  man  in  her  life,  but  he  beat  her 
and  she  got  tired  of  it  and  left  him  after  many  years  to  make  a life  of 
her  own,  separate  from  him. 

This  young  lady  has  long  black  hair  and  eyes  that  shine  even  at  night 
and  they  smile  when  she  speaks  to  you.  I see  her  every  now  and  then. 

I went  with  her  on  a trip  where  we  talked  about  the  things  of  work  and 
day  to  day  living.  She  dances,  women's  traditional  at  pow  wows  dressed  in 

white  buckskin  and  she  moves  like  a branch  in  the  wind,  softly  and  with  a 

step  that  has  been  learned  from  hours  of  practice. 

She  has  two  boys  and  they  are  her  life,  they  are  her  everything,  with 

them  she  is  complete.  She  works  hard  everyday  and  cares  for  her  children. 
She  is  married  to  a gruff  young  man  and  sometimes  I wondered  how  they  got 
together  but  it  is  not  my  place  to  ask  why,  but  I know  she  loves  him. 

Fie  goes  about  and  checks  on  her  every  day.  Where  is  she.  What  is  she 
doing?  Who  did  she  go  with,  he  says.  Sometimes  he  drops  by  and  visits  her, 
bringing  gifts,  presents  and  sometimes  stays  for  hours. 

I saw  her  the  other  day  like  I have  in  days  past  in  town  getting  out  of 
her  truck.  She  moved  so  so  slow,  her  body  aching  it  looked  like.  Sometimes 


she  comes  in  with  her  bright  eyes  covered  by  dark  glasses  hiding  the  light 
from  her  blue  eyes. 

Sometimes  there  is  a limp  in  her  walk  and  she  moves  gingerly,  taking  the 
day  slow  and  smiles  and  talks.  She  has  the  gift  of  talking  about  anything 
and  everything. 

Oh,  I fell  she  says,  and  there  under  her  arm  are  the  dark  lines  of 
fingers  some  never  will  go  away.  Some  of  those  blue  colors  stay  for  months, 
they  tell  their  own  story. 

She  is  here  today  and  yet  she  has  been  gone  for  many  days.  What  does  she 
say,  Oh  I twisted  her  shoulder. . .the  other  day  I fell  from  a horse. 

She  will  dance  traditional  for  duly  4th.  He  brought  her  new  buckskin 
leggings  to  dance  in  at  the  Pow  Wow.  How  nice  they  look,  she  showed  them 
to  all. 

She  was  a natural  beauty,  tall  and  fair  with  long  black  hair  and  dark 
brown  eyes.  She  has  a soul  that  shines  on  her  children,  they  are 
everything  to  her.  She  has  a smile  that  is  radiant  but  it  seems  her  eye 
brows  are  sometimes  puffyj  you  could  say  swollen;  retaining  water  she  says 
and  yet  she  talks  about  her  father  wishing  he  weren't  gone. 

She  would  say,  he  was  a tall  large  man  from  Northern  Montana.  He  always 
treated  her  well  and  took  care  of  her.  If  he  were  here  he  would  take  care 
of  me  she  would  say  and  nothing  more.  She  talks  about  him  so. 

She  loves  this  man  she  married  and  the  other  day  I asked  her  why.  She 
looked  at  me  closely.  I looked  into  her  eyes  and  in  there  spoke  to  the 
person  inside.  You  are  young  and  have  a long  life  ahead  of  yoUj  maybe  you 
should  get  rid  of  him. 

She  was  quiet  and  then  said... 

I am  going  to  dance  at  the  pow  wow  this  week  end  and  I will  wear  these 
new  buckskin  leggings.  Look  at  the  beadwork,  they  are  so  nice. 

Looking  at  her  I could  see  that  under  her  dark  glasses,  she  had  blue 
eyes;  so  her  life  goes  on.  Time  after  time,  day  after  day,  and  though  the 
world  waits  at  the  edge  of  the  dance  arena  she  will  dance  in  the  way  she 
has  lived  and  it  will  go  on  and  on. 

Somewhere  in  her  soul,  she  lives  free,  and  it  is  a place  where  she  goes 
to  her  little  world  but  her  children  can  not  go  there,  they  see  it  all. 

She  is  there  just  a little  ways  away,  smiling  and  laughing  with  her  blue 
eyes...  and  there  is  nothing  else  to  say  until  someday  when  she  gets  tired 
of  those  blue  eyes. 

Copyright  c.  1999j  lohnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 

"RE ; poem:  Labels"  
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From:  "Dohn  D.  Berry"  <jberry@library.berkeley.edu> 

Subj:  New  poem  of  sorts... 

>To:  gars@speakeasy.net 

Labels 

Labels,  labels, 
words  and  symbolSj 
must  have  everything, 
in  tidy  little  boxes, 
all  in  neat, 
academic, 
paradigmatic, 
rows . 

Circles, 

don't  play  well, 
and  when  we, 
have, 
analyzed, 
theorized, 
critiqued, 
and  journeyed, 
far  enough, 
we  will  return, 
in  the  circle, 
to  whence, 
we  began, 
without  labels. 


John  D.  Berry,  California,  2003 


RE:  Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 


Date:  Sun.,  20  Apr  2003  13:40:29  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea .org> 

Subj : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI’I  BOOK  OF  DAYS.,  week  of  April  28  - May  4 


April 

Welo 


28 

Be  strong  when  others  are  weakj  and  they  will  support  you  in  your  time 
of  need. 

29 


The  wind  and  the  ocean  sing  a lullaby  at  night. 

30 

Nothing  ever  truly  ends.  In  the  memories  we  preserve  and  in  the 
traditions  we  perpetuate.,  there  is  always  something  new  beginning 
somewhere . 


MEI 

May 

Ikiiki 

May  was  the  first  month  of  the  Kau  season^  which  ran  from  May  through 
October.  May  was  the  time  when  the  ka  Huihuij  or  PleiadeSj  set  at 
sunrise.  The  Pleiades  are  also  known  as  the  Makali'i  stars. 

1 

Be  reborn  in  the  beauty  of  spring. 

2 

The  past  teaches;  the  present  motivates;  the  future  inspires. 

3 

True  peace  lives  within  the  wondering  heart. 

4 

There  was  never  a dreamer  never  a visionary.,  who  did  not  know  the 
virtues  of  nature. 


(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nanij  ...  Moe " uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beautyj  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 
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She's  keeping  Creek  alive 

Margaret  Mauldin  gave  up  one  life  for  another  and  may  have  saved  a language 

04/18/03 

Keith  Dinwiddie 

In  the  Native  American  language  of  Creekj  the  word  mvhayv  (pronounced  mu- 
high-ya)  means  teacher.  On  the  University  of  Oklahoma  campuSj  Margaret 
Mauldin  is  much  more  than  that. 

Mauldinj  affectionately  known  as  "Mvhayv"  to  her  students  at  OUj  is  one 
of  the  world's  foremost  authorities  on  the  Creek  language.  In  the  fall  of 
1995j  Mauldin  became  OU's  first  Creek  language  instructor.  In  her  first 
semester  as  a university-level  Creek  instructor  Mauldin  said  she  had  only 
limited  homemade  materials  with  which  to  work. 

"OU  had  been  experimenting  with  several  tribal  languageSj  such  as  Kiowaj 
Choctaw  and  Cherokeej  but  before  that  time  there  was  no  Creek  language 
course  offered  for  college  credit Mauldin  said.  "But  all  of  these 
languageSj  including  Creekj  were  at  the  beginning  level." 

Mauldin's  love  affair  with  the  Creek  language  can  be  traced  to  her 
childhood.  As  a Native  Americanj  Mauldin  grew  up  in  a home  where  English 
was  not  the  first  language.  In  Mauldin's  childhood  home  in  Okemahj  Creek 


was  the  language  spoken  most  frequently  between  family  and  friends.  In 
fact,  Mauldin's  mother  who  died  two  years  ago  at  the  age  of  94,  spoke 
only  Creek  her  entire  life. 

Mauldinj  who  is  now  63,  said  growing  up  in  a Creek-speaking  home  gave 
her  an  appreciation  and  love  for  the  language  she  has  carried  with  her 
throughout  her  life.  Before  becoming  a teacher,  Mauldin  spent  several 
years  driving  18-wheelers  across  the  United  States.  During  her  years  on 
the  road,  Mauldin  said  she  found  herself  missing  the  Creek  language.  Once 
she  returned  home  to  Okemah,  she  discovered  fewer  and  fewer  people  were 
speaking  Creek. 

"It  struck  me  that  I wasn't  hearing  the  language  as  frequently  as  I used 
to,"  Mauldin  said.  "I  kept  wondering  why  'they'  weren't  doing  anything 
about  it,  and  then  I thought  why  aren't  I doing  anything  about  it.  I 
decided  then  that  I could  make  a difference,  and  I would  make  a 
difference. " 

Mauldin  said  she  gave  up  all  employment  and  began  working  on  a plan  to 
keep  the  Creek  language  alive  and  growing.  She  said  the  first  step  in  the 
process  was  evaluating  how  fluent  she  actually  was  in  the  language  and 
finding  out  how  well  she  could  read  what  little  written  material  there  was 
available.  She  said  the  only  real  reading  source  she  could  find  was  the 
Creek  version  of  the  New  Testament,  making  the  book  her  source  material  of 
sorts  when  it  came  to  spelling  and  grammar. 

In  1991,  she  began  teaching  Creek  language  classes  in  her  home  in  Okemah 
Mauldin  said  she  was  initially  surprised  at  how  many  people  wanted  to 
learn  the  language. 

"I  advertised  the  classes  in  the  Okemah  newspaper,  and  people  just  came, 
Mauldin  said.  "I  originally  wanted  to  teach  the  language  to  two  people 
in  the  same  family  or  two  people  who  spoke  to  each  other  frequently.  That 
way  these  people  could  practice  the  language  together  on  a daily  basis.  I 
still  believe  language  learning  should  be  done  by  families.  That's  the 
most  effective  method  of  learning  a language." 

Mauldin's  first  step  in  bringing  the  Creek  language  to  the  OU  campus 
also  came  in  1991.  After  hearing  Mauldin  speak  in  Creek  at  a tribal 
meeting  in  Okemah,  lohn  Moore,  OU  anthropology  chairperson  at  the  time, 
contacted  Mauldin  and  asked  her  to  do  some  translation  work  for  OU. 
Eventually,  the  translation  job  led  to  a position  as  a consultant  for 
anthropological  linguistics  classes  at  the  school. 

Realizing  Mauldin's  familiarity  and  knowledge  of  Creek  language  were 
virtually  unparalleled,  OU  offered  her  a position  as  an  instructor  of 
curriculum  development  in  the  Creek  language  in  the  department  of 
anthropology/Native  American  studies.  Today,  Mauldin  is  joined  by  her 
daughter  Gloria  McCarty  as  OU ' s two  Creek  language  instructors.  Together, 
the  mother  and  daughter  teach  six  courses  at  three  levels. 

"The  Creek  language  program  today  compared  to  what  it  was  when  we 
started  it  in  1995  is  like  night  and  day,"  Mauldin  said.  "While  we've  come 
a long  way,  we're  really  just  now  taking  step  two.  We're  now  gathering 
data  and  materials  for  a textbook,  and  we  want  our  textbook  to  be  just  as 
good,  attractive  and  shiny  as  the  textbooks  for  most  other  classes." 

While  the  Creek  language  program  has  operated  without  a textbook  for  its 
first  eight  years  at  OU,  students  in  the  curriculum  do  at  least  have 
access  to  a Creek  dictionary,  thanks  in  large  part  to  Mauldin.  In  2000, 
Mauldin,  along  with  linguist  lack  Martin,  published  a Creek  dictionary.  It 
was  only  the  second  Creek  language  dictionary  ever  published  and  the  first 
since  1890. 

As  part  of  her  Creek  curriculum  at  OU,  Mauldin  teaches  her  students  a 
number  of  classic  Creek  songs  and  hymns,  giving  students  a chance  to 
harken  back  to  what  it  was  like  for  Mauldin  growing  up  in  a Native 
American  home  in  rural  Oklahoma.  All  of  the  songs  Mauldin  includes  in  her 
classes  have  been  transcribed  entirely  from  her  memory. 

At  1 p.m.  Saturday  in  room  211  of  Dale  Hall  on  the  OU  campus.  Creek 
language  students  from  both  Mauldin  and  McCarty's  classes  will  perform  a 
collection  of  Creek  songs  and  hymns  at  the  second  annual  Creek  Songfest. 
Mauldin  and  McCarty  have  organized  the  event  themselves  the  last  two  years 
and  hope  anyone  interested  in  hearing  the  Creek  language  in  song  will 
attend.  For  directions  or  more  information  on  the  event,  call  Margaret 
Mauldin  at  (918)  623-2496. 

Reporter  Keith  Dinwiddie  covers  education  and  religion  and  can  be 
reached  at  366-3541  or  via  e-mail  at  kdinwiddie@normantranscript.com. 
Copyright  c.  2003  The  Norman  Transcript/Norman,  OK. 
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Available  on  Star  Choice  (1-888-554-STAR) , channel  350 
and  on  Bell  ExpressVU  (1-888-SKY-DISH) , channel  441 


Aboriginal  Peoples  Television  Network  is  a full  featured 
network  available  to  Canadian  DBS  viewers  on  Star  Choice 
and  Bell  ExpressVU.  The  weekly  program  grid  is  available 
at  http://www.aptn. ca/Schedule/schedule_html 


Friday  April  25  > 8 pm  et  / 5 pt 

What's  Your  Best  Bannock/Frybread  Tip  or  Memory? 

Is  it  the  baking  powder?  Is  it  how  long  you  knead  the  dough?  Or  is  it  how 
long  it's  cooked?  What  is  the  secret  to  preparing  perfect  bannock  or 
frybread?  Made  for  decades,  these  simple  yet  wonderful  breads  have  become 
a staple  in  Aboriginal  communities  across  the  country. 

This  week  Contact  explores  such  burning  questions  as  Baked  vs.  Fried, 
Stuffed  vs.  Plain,  and  Butter  vs.  Telly. 

Toining  host  Rick  Harp  on  set  will  be  seasoned  bannock/f rybread  makers, 
our  guides  to  this  delicacy's  intricacies.  We'll  ask  viewers  to  share 
their  favorite  tips  and  their  stories,  memories  and  recipes  handed  down 
from  generation  to  generation. 

Call  in  this  Friday:  (toll-free)  1-877-647-2786  or  email  contact@aptn . ca 


Contact  is  a live,  weekly  national  phone-in  program  that  asks  the 
question:  What  does  it  mean  to  be  Aboriginal  in  the  21st  century?  What 
helps  us?  What  hurts  us?  How  are  we  accountable  to  each  other? 

Contact  is  a circle  for  grassroots  Aboriginal  people  to  share  their 
views  and  stories  about  the  forces  that  shape  their  lives.  Every  week,  we 
host  a discussion  where  Aboriginal  people  set  the  terms,  for  a unique  look 
at  the  world  around  us. 

Contact  airs  live  every  Friday  8 pm  eastern,  5 pacific.  It  re-airs 
Saturdays  1 am  eastern  (Fridays  10  pm  pacific),  and  Sundays  4:30  pm 
eastern  (1:30  pacific). 

"RE:  This  Week  on  AIROS"  

Date:  Mon,  21  Apr,  2003  08:49:03  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Subj:  This  Week  on  AIROS 

Native  America  Calling:  Revamping  the  Hopi  Constitution, 

Protecting  Sacred  Ceremonies  . . . 

Voices  from  the  Circle:. lack  Gladstone,  Sharon  Burch,  R.  Carlos  Nakai  ... 

Different  Drums: Gathering  of  Nations  ... 

Earthsongs: Sudden  Rush  ... 

plus  more . . . 

1)  Native  America  Calling 

2)  Voices  from  the  Circle 

3)  AlterNative  Voices 

4)  Different  Drums 

5)  Native  Sounds,  Native  Voices 

6)  Earthsongs 

7)  Oyate  Ta  Olowan 

8)  New  Letters  on  Air 

1)  Native  America  Calling 

Monday,  April  21  - Revamping  the  Hopi  Constitution: 

The  Hopi  Nation,  one  of  the  more  traditional  communities  in  Native  America, 
is  taking  a huge  step  into  the  future  by  drafting  a new  tribal 
constitution.  Tribal  officials  say  the  current  constitution  is  outdated. 

The  document  that  governs  the  tribe  was  written  back  in  1936,  and  was 
implemented  as  part  of  the  federal  Indian  Reorganization  Act.  They  say  the 
new  one  will  give  more  flexibility  to  the  12  Hopi  villages  to  set  up  a 
form  of  government  more  in  tune  with  cultural  values.  Will  a new  tribal 


constitution  bring  about  positive  change  in  Hopi  Land?  Guests  include 
LeRoy  Shingoitewaj  chairman  of  the  Hopi  Constitution  Reform  Committee. 

Tuesdayj  April  22  - Spring  Planting  Season: 

Since  early  human  historyj  agrarian  cultures  have  cultivated  a direct 
connection  with  Mother  Earth.  With  the  development  of  American  agriculturej 
howeverj  the  US  took  great  pride  in  its  farmers  feeding  the  entire  world 
and  the  American  farm  industry  is  reaching  a point  of  monopolization  in 
several  food  groups.  But  scientific  advancements  seem  to  be  driving  a 
wedge  between  the  connection  of  man  and  Mother  Earth.  How  do  Native 
communities  strengthen  our  intimate  relationship  with  nature?  Is  the  key 
returning  to  our  roots  and  growing  our  own  food?  loin  us  as  we  celebrate 
Earth  Day  and  the  Spring  planting  season. 

Wednesdayj  April  23  - Protecting  Sacred  Ceremonies: 

Last  monthj  in  a historic  meetingj  spiritual  leaders  of  the  Lakotaj 
Dakotaj  Nakotaj  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  nations  gathered  in  Eagle  Buttej 
South  Dakotaj  to  talk  about  protecting  Native  religious  ceremonies  from 
abuse  and  exploitation.  Specificallyj  talk  centered  around  molestation 
taking  place  in  ceremonyj  mixing  of  new  age  beliefSj  charging  money  for 
ceremony  and  even  death  in  ceremonyj  unheard  of  before  recently.  It  was 
decidedj  no  non-Natives  will  be  allowed  in  the  sacred  alters  of  the  Seven 
Sacred  RiteSj  including  the  Sundance.  Will  this  proclamation  deter 
abusers?  Guests  include  Arvol  Looking  Horsej  Keeper  of  the  Sacred  White 
Buffalo  Calf  Pipe. 

Thursdayj  April  24  - Music  Maker:  High  Noon: 

Drum  groups  travel  across  the  countryj  from  powwow  to  powwow.  For  mostj 
the  long  powwow  trail  is  a labor  of  love  to  fulfill  their  desire  to  sing 
and  drum.  But  there  are  a few  drum  groups  that  travel  across  international 
borders  for  the  love  of  singing  and  competition.  The  Canadian  drum  group 
High  Noonj  Canyon  Records'  newest  artistSj  are  widely  respected  for  their 
original  style  of  powwow  singing.  The  groups  stems  from  the  Thunderchild 
Reserve  of  Saskatchewan  and  will  be  live  in  Studio  49  to  sing  songs  from 
their  new  CDj  Song  For  Our  People.  What  is  their  inspiration  and  what  is 
their  style  of  singing?  Guests  include  members  of  the  drum  group  High  Noon. 

Fridayj  April  25  - Indian  in  the  Spotlight:  Aurene  Martin: 

After  the  surprising  resignation  of  Assistant  Secretary  of  Indian  Affairs 
Neal  McCaleb  at  the  end  of  last  yearj  the  torch  was  passed  on  to  Aurene 
Martin  of  the  Bad  River  Band  of  Lake  Superior  Chippewa.  She  grew  up  on  the 
Menominee  eservation  and  received  a law  degree  from  the  University  of 
Wisconsin.  Since  then  she  has  worked  for  the  Oneida  Nation  of  Wisconsin 
where  she  left  as  senior  staff  attorney  and  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  where  she  served  as  Republican  senior  counsel.  She  joined  the 
Interior  Department  first  as  counselor  to  the  assistant  secretary  and  then 
as  deputy  assistant.  Where  does  the  new  BIA  chief  stand  on  the  issues? 

To  participate  call 
l-800-996-2848j 
that's  1-800-99NATIV 

2)  Voices  from  the  Circle 

Voices  from  the  Circle  highlights  Native  newSj  musiCj  issuesj  entertainment 
and  storytelling  from  reservations  and  urban  communities.  The  weekly 
program  is  produced  and  hosted  by  Barbara  lersey  (Menominee/Potawatomi) 
and  Dim  DeNomie  (Bad  River  Chippewa)  at  WLUW  on  Loyola  University. 

4/21  - 4/28:  Voices  From  The  Circle  Celebrates  Earth  Day:  This  weekj 
VOICES  FROM  THE  CIRCLE  Native  American  Radio  producers  Dim  DeNomie  and 
Barbara  lerseyj  devote  their  programming  to  the  universal  celebration  of 
Earth  Day! 

Dene'  Sharon  Burch  gets  us  started  through  song  about  "Earth  and  Sun." 

Casper  Lomadawahj  the  Reggae  Man  From  Hopi  Landj  insists  "He  Can  Make  It 
Rain" . 

Robbie  Robertson's  Red  Road  Ensemble  lead  us  in  an  honor  song  for  the  two 
legged  with  an  "Ancestor  Song." 

R.  Carlos  Nakai  and  flute  take  us  on  a "Plains  Wind." 

Still  in  the  four  corners  areaj  Yolanda  Martinez  sings  of  the  great  ones: 
"Earthj  Sun  and  Moon." 

Dim  Beer  and  the  River  also  add  an  honor  song  for  the  Grandfather  of 
North  American  TribeSj  a "Lenape  Honoring  Song:  The  Children  of  Turtle 
Island" . 

Keith  Secola  and  his  Wild  Band  of  Indians  continue  to  honor  with  a song 


"For  Our  Ancestors." 

From  the  Seminole  Nationj  Jim  Billie  reminds  us  of  "The  Master  of  them 
All." 

'nishnabe  Annie  Flumphrey  sings  of  the  time  when  "The  Fleron  Smiled." 

Sky  Chasers  give  us  "Memories  of  the  Fall." 

Burning  Sky  take  us  through  "The  Valley  of  the  Gods." 

A man  with  a Native  Fleart  Dave  Alvin  reminds  us  that  no  matter  what  we  do 
it  all  comes  down  to  "Mother  Earth." 

Jack  Gladstone  concludes  this  weeks'  show  with  a ballad  about  a time  not 
so  long  ago  "When  The  Earth  Belonged  To  God." 

3)  AlterNative  Voices 

AlterNative  Voices  features  Native  music,  interviews,  and  news  reports 
elevant  to  Indian  Country.  AlterNative  Voices  is  produced  and  hosted  by 
Z.  Susanne  Aikman  (Eastern  Band  Cherokee)  and  originates  from  KUVO-FM  in 
Denver. 

4/23  - 4/28:  AlterNative  Voices:  This  week  on  alterNative  Voices , Susie 
reports  on  the  concerns  recently  voiced  at  the  National  Indian  Gaming 
Association  meeting  as  well  as  a future  conference  entitled  "A  Confluence 
of  Cultures:  Native  Americans  and  the  Expedition  of  Lewis  and  Clark"  that 
will  take  place  in  May  at  the  University  of  Montana-Missoula . 

Music  includes  Storm  Seymore,  Omaha  Whitetail,  Michael  Jeans,  Lawrence 
Laughing,  Alex  and  Melissa  Maldonado  as  well  as  Tom  Bee's  gospel  group. 

4)  Different  Drums 

Different  Drums  is  a weekly  hour  of  music  and  words  from  today's  Native 
Americans,  frequently  profiling  individual  artists  or  featuring  current 
issues  in  Indian  Country.  Flosted  by  Alaskan  producer  Tricia  King, 

Different  Drums  has  been  honored  with  eleven  state  and  national  awards 
since  its  beginning  in  1996. 

4/22  - 4/28:  Different  Drums:  Powwow  101:  Gathering  of  Nations  is  this 
weekend  and  the  powwow  trail  is  starting  to  really  heat  upj  so  Different 
Drums  decided  to  run  it's  popular  Powwow  101  and  102  programs.  In  Powwow 
101,  the  first  of  a two-part  series  on  the  powwow,  Arlie  Neskahi  shares 
traditional  teachings  about  some  of  the  most  commonly  heard  types  of 
powwow  songs,  and  offers  insights  into  the  protocols  of  expected  behavior 
among  those  who  attend.  Included  in  the  program  are  examples  of  powwow 
singing  from  some  of  the  best-known  powwow  drum  groups  in  North  America. 

Arlie  Neskahi  has  been  singing  traditional  powwow  songs  almost  30  years 
as  lead  singer  for  the  White  Eagle  SingerSj  a powwow  drum  group  which  has 
won  awards  for  their  singing  at  some  of  Indian  Country's  major  powwows. 
Arlie  is  also  sought  after  as  a powwow  emcee. 

Keep  limber j because  next  week  it's  Powwow  102. 

High  Noon,  a powwow  group  from  Thunderchild  Reserve  in  Saskatchewan , will 
be  this  month's  Music  Maker  on  Native  America  Calling.  Catch  them  live 
from  Studio  49  on  Thrusday  April  24th  l-2pm  ET. 

5)  Native  Sounds,  Native  Voices 

Native  Sounds-Native  Voices  is  a music  service  featuring  traditional  and 
contemporary  Native  American  music.  NS-NV  is  produced  in  two  formats , the 
National  Edition  with  host/producer  John  Gregg,  Sr.  (Flopi/Inupiat)  and 
regional  producers  from  across  North  America. 

6)  Earthsongs 

Earthsongs  is  a weekly,  hour-long  music  program  on  contemporary  music  by 
Native  artists  such  as  Robbie  Robertson,  Indigenous,  Bill  Miller,  Murray 
Porter,  Joanne  Shenandoah,  and  Robert  Mirabal. 

4/24  - 4/28:  Earthsongs:  Sudden  Rush  (Flawaiian  HipHop ) : We're  going  to 
continue  our  conversation  with  Flawaii's  Rap/FlipFlop  sensations.  Sudden  Rush 
Their  conscious  lyrics  and  melodic  jams  celebrate  the  joys  of  everyday 
island  life,  while  remembering  Native  island  pride  and  sovereignty.  Also 
new  music  from  Vic  Silva,  Sympatiko,  Michael  Fleralda,  Tony  Redhouse  and  a 
special  live  recording  of  Jazz  artist  John-Carlos  Perea. 

All  this  plus  the  Native  Word  of  the  Day.  Details  at  www.earthsongs.net 

7)  Oyate  Ta  Olowan 

Oyate  Ta  Olowan,  Songs  of  the  People,  is  a rare  and  authentic  collection 
of  Native  American  music.  This  landmark  series  steps  off  the  beaten  trail, 
traveling  to  far  places  in  order  to  introduce  you  to  talented  native 
musicians  in  their  homelands. 


8)  New  Letters  on  Air 


New  Letters  on  Air,  the  radio  companion  to  the  literary  quarterly  New 
Letters,  is  a half-hour  literature  program  produced  in  the  studios  of 
KCUR-FM  on  the  University  of  Missouri-Kansas  City  campus.  Every  week,  the 
program  presents  a distinguished  writer  of  fiction,  nonfiction  and  poetry 
reading  from  his  or  her  work  and  talking  with  our  host  about  the  craft  of 
writing  and  personal  inspirations. 

- — "RE:  Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Mon,  21  Apr  2003  15:39:14  -0 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy.org) 

Subj:  Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

Lists  from  3im  Anderson,  OCB  Tracker  and  Whispering  Wind  are  listed  here 
for  60  days.  Each  web  site  is  listed  if  you  need  a more  complete  list. 


Date:  Tue,  14  May  2002  21:35:45  -0500 

From:  "raven  davis"  <ravenspiritwalker@msn.com> 

Subj : Oxford  2003 

To:  <gars@speakeasy.org> 

Flello  Gary:  Please  add  this  to  NA  news 

Native  Solutions  5th  Annual  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 
April  25-27,  2003 

Northern  Flost  Drum-Greywolf  singers 
Southern  Flost  Drum-Buffalo  Fleart 
Fleadman-Don  Redbear 
Fleadlady-TBA 
M/C-  Gary  Smith 
A/D-Buck  Tucker 

Native  American  Warrior  Society  and  Flonor  Guard 
NOTE:  The  Joanne  Shenandoah  Concert  has  been  postponed  till  fall. 
Contact:  Mark  or  Ruth  (256)  820-6315  or 

email  ravenspiritwalker@yahoo.com;  thunderhawk2062@yahoo.com; 

Tony  ( 256)  835-0120;  Cindy  (256)  831-9373 

All  Drums  and  Dancers  Welcome  Vendors  by  invitation  only 


2003  UC-Berkeley  Pow-wow 
CHECK  YOUR  CALENDARS AND  COME  30IN  US!! 

19th  annual  UC-BERKELEY  POW-WOW 
Saturday  April  26th,  2003 
noon  - midnite 

Held  at  on  the  UC-  BERKELEY  CAMPUS 
Dance  registration  opens  at  12pm 
Host  Drum:  High  Wood  - Oakland,  CA 
Grand  Entries 
Sat:  1 and  7 

Prize  money  for  all  categories 
Juniors  ( 6-12) 

Teens  ( 13-17) 

Adults  ( 18-49) 

Golden  Age  ( 50+) 

Singing  Contest 

Dallas  Goldtooth  men's  traditional  special: 

MENS  NORTHERN  TRADITIONAL 

WINNER-TAKES-ALL 

GRAND  PRIZE:  $1000 

for  further  questions  and  vendor  info,  please  call:  Ruth  Hopper 
510/642-6613  or  Inter-tribal  Student  Council  510/642-2842  This  is 
a Drug  & Alcohol  Free  Event 

The  American  Indian  Graduate  Program  at  The  University  of  California, 
Berkeley 

(mailing  address)  316  Sproul  Hall  # 5900,  Berkeley,  CA  94720-5900 
(office  location)  598  Barrows  Hall,  The  University  of  California,  Berkeley 
(email)  aigp@uclink.berkeley.edu/(phone)  510.642.3228/(fax)  510.643.8909 


Date:  Mon,  March  3,  2003  5:48  pm 

From:  "Claude  W.  Chavis,  Dr."  <bodal949@chilitech . com> 

Subj : Tuscarora  Nation  Of  North  Carolina  Pow  Wow 
>To:  <gars@nanews .org> 

Tuscarora  Nation  Of  North  Carolina 
23rd  Annual  Pow  Wow  & Gathering 
MAY  16  - 18,  2003 

Friday,  May  16  - Kids  Day 

Saturday,  May  17  - 10:30  a.m.  Parade  In  Maxton 

Saturday,  May  17th  -1:00  p.m.  To  11:00  p.m.  - Music  & Pow  Wow  Dancing 
Sunday,  May  18  - 1:00  p.m.  To  4:00  p.m.  Pow  Wow  Dancing 

FAMILY  FUN!!  TICKET  RAFFLES  DAILY!! 

ARTS  & CRAFTS  FOR  SALE! ! 

FOOD  INCLUDING  INDIAN  FRY  BREAD  TACOS 
SOFT  DRINKS  INCLUDING  COFFEE,  TEA,  AND  SODA 

EVERYONE  WELCOME 

Limited  Seating  So  Bring  Your  Own  Chair 
General  Admission  $2.00 

Camping  Space  Only  $20.00  For  The  Weekend 
Clean  Restrooms  And  Showers  On  Site 

Vendors  Welcome  - Booth  Space  $100.00  For  The  Weekend 

FOR  MORE  INFORMATION  CONTACT:  Chief  Leon  Locklear  at  (910)  844-3352  or 

by  mail  at  288  Tuscarora  Nation  Road,  Maxton.  N.C.  28364 

To  get  to  the  Gathering,  Dust  Follow  The  Signs  From  Downtown  Maxton 

Flead  Dancers:  Osceola  and  Tina  Mullin 

Flost  Drum:  Falling  Water 

Guest  Drum:  Kau-Ta-Noh,  Drs. 

Master  of  Ceremonies:  Keith  Colston 
All  Drums  and  Dancers  Welcome 


Date:  Tue,  07  Dan  2003  14:39:10  -0000 
From:  moheya21  <no_reply@yahoogroups . com> 

Subj:  POWWOW  INTERTRIBAL  DUNE  6,7,8 

Mailing  List:  Native  American  Chat  <nativeamericanchat3@yahoogroups . com> 

Where:  BENTON  HARBOR,  MICHIGAN  1835  LYNCH  RD 

Sponsors:  WALTER  AND  SUE  RODRIGUEZ 
VENDORS  AND  DRUMS  CONTACT:  SUE  616-849-3662 
When : DUNE  6,7,8 

Rustic  Camping,  or  Motel  10  Mmiles  away  in  St.  Doe. 

EVERYTHING  IS  FREE  FOR  VENDORS  WE  ONLY  ASK  THAT  YOU  DONATE  ITEMS  FOR 
RAFFLES. 

TO  PARTICIPATE  AND  ENTER  POWWOW  WE  ASK  THAT  YOU  BRING  A NON 
PARISHABLE  FOOD  ITEM.  THIS  WILL  GO  TO  FAMILIES  WHO  ARE  IN  NEED. 

SATURDAY  IS  A POTLUCK,  WE  ASK  THAT  YOU  BRING  A DISH  TO  PASS. 


Date:  Tue,  25  Feb  2003  11:30:05  -0500 
From:  "Mark  D.  Millat"  <MMillat@woh.rr.com> 

Subj:  POWWOW 

Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@yahoogroups.com> 

Miami  Valley  Council  for  Native  Americans,  is  having  their  15th  annual 
POWWOW  Dune  28  and  29,  located  5 miles  east  of  Xenia  Ohio,  at  Blue 
Dackets  Outdoor  Drama.  Dance  contest..  I will  post  more  information  as  I 
receive  it. 

Respectfully, 

Mark  D.  Millat 


Date:  Fri,  14  Feb  2003  09:19:38  -0800  (PST) 
From:  "margrett  okelley"  <margrettok@elvis . com> 
Subj:  Comanche  Homecoming  3rd  week  in  Duly  2003 
>To:  gars@nanews.org 


Dear  Sir: 


Please  include  the  Comanche  Homecoming  dates 
in  your  calendar  of  events. 

The  Comanche  Homecoming  will  be  duly  17,18,19,  & 20,  2003  at 

Sultan  Park,  Walters,  Oklahoma 

This  will  be  the  50th  annual  homecoming... 

free  parking,  camping,  rations,  contests,  and  parade. 

Thank  you. 

Margrett  0.  Kelley 


Canada  First  Nations  Powwows  and  Events 

Tune  20,  21,  22,  2003 
Noongam  Traditional  Powwow 
Dow'  Lake,  Ottawa,  ON 

Contact : e-mail : noongampowwow@yahoo.com 

Our  website  address :www. noongam. 50megs . com  no  charge  admission, 
donations  welcome  Bring  your  lawn  chairs  and  come  enjoy  yourself 
and  meet  new  friends. 


Ander sons -web . com  http : //andersons -web . com/native_events . htm 

Updated  Download:  Updated  danuary  17,  2003 

This  page  has  been  designed  to  help  you  find  Native  American  Events. 

We  post  information  on  Pow-Wows,  Festivals,  Rodeos,  Art  & Craft  Shows, 
Seminars  and  any  other  type  of  gathering  that  represents  the  Native 
American  Culture.  Near  the  bottom  of  this  page  we  have  our  contact 
information  and  links  to  other  sites  that  we  know  carry  information  on 
Native  gatherings.  We  hope  you  will  use  this  site  as  your  gateway  to  our 
Native  American  Culture. 

April  24  - 26,  2003:  20th  Annual  Gathering  of  Nations  Pow-Wow,  New  Mexico. 
Information  can  be  found  on  their  web  site  at: 
http: //www. gat her ingof nations . com/powwows/index. htm 

May  2-4,  2003:  The  Indigenous  Intertribal  Corp.  is  holding  it's  2nd  Bi- 
Annual  Cumberland  Plateau  Pow  Wow  at  the  Triple  W Arena  1050  W.  Cemetary 
Rd.  Cookeville,  Tenn.  38501. 

For  more  information  contact  Carol  Meness-Cash  931-372-0495. 

May  3-4,  2003:  18th  Annual  UCLA  Pow  Wow,  North  Athletic  Field,  UCLA 
Campus,  Los  Angeles,  California.  For  information  e-mail  uclaaisa@yahoo.com 
or  visit  http://www.studengroups.ucla.edu/americanindian 

May  9 - 10,  2003:  23rd  Annual  Augusta  Pow  Wow  at  the  AdCC  on  33  Road 
Augusta,  Georgia.  For  information  call  706-771-1221 
or  e-mail:  krazywilly@knology.net 

May  17  - 18,  2002:  5th  Annual  Gathering  of  VETERANS  Pow  Wow  at  the 
American  Legion,  710  Apperson  Drive,  Salem,  Virgina.  For  information 
e-mail  commandosupply@aol.com  or  call  Steve  Roragen  at  540-989-5478. 

May  23  - 26,  2003:  De-Un-Da-Ga  29th  Annual  Memorial  Day  Pow  Wow.  Custaloga 
Town  Scout  Reservation,  Carlton,  PA.  For  information  call  Tim  McFarland 
at:  814-833-3235  or  e-mail:  timcfarland@yahoo.com 

3une  7-8,  2002:  22nd  Annual  Yuba-Sutter  Pow  Wow  Yuba  College,  Marysville, 
California.  For  information  e-mail  jgraham@mjusd . kl2 . ca . us 
or  call  530-749-6196  between  8 a.m.  and  2:30  p.m. 

3une  13  - 14,  2003:  25th  Annual  Powwow  of  the  American  Indian  Cultural 
Association  of  North  Carolina  in  Union  Grove,  North  Carolina.  For 
information  e-mail:  exdt@webtv.net  or  call  Ed  at  828-464-5579 

duly  5-6,  2003:  Wagon  Trails  Pow-Wow  Wagon  Trails  Resort  4051  State 
Route  46,  defferson,  Ohio.  For  information  call:  330-326-3248. 

September  20  - 21,  2003:  15th  Annual  "Everything  is  Sacred"  Pow  Wow 
Gathering  - 2003  at  the  Borchard  Community  Park  190  No.  Reino  Road, 

Thousand  Oaks,  California.  Check  it  out  at  http://www.everythingissacred. 
com  Hosted  by  the  California  Indian  Council  Foundation.  For  more 
information  contact  805-493-2863  or  e-mail:  TheWHITEHAWK@MSN.com 


A word  of  advicej  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  mistakes  happen!  Please  try 
to  get  in  contact  with  the  event  staff  and  verify  the  important 
information  before  leaving  for  it. 

Anderson ' s 

11372  Timber  Lane 

Brooksvillej  Florida  34601 

e-mail:  powwows@andersons-web.com 


Aboriginal  Multi-Media  Society  Updated  Danuary  24,  2003 
Aboriginal  Community  Events  Listing 
http : //www. ammsa . com/ammsaevents . html 

April  2003 

April  27  - May  3rd 

2003  National  Aboriginal  Hockey  Championships 
Akwesasne  Mohawk  Territory/Cornwall,  ON 
(613)  938-1176  ext.  21 


May  2003 

May  9-10 j 2003 

23rd  Annual  Augusta  Powwow 

The  Augusta  Pow-Wow  Association 

Please  come  join  us  at  our  new  location: 

The  ADCCon  3 J Road 

Augusta,  Georgia 

On  3 3 RD  (WATCHFORSIGNS) 

5 Miles  from  Washington  Road 
Information:  BillMedeiros  (706)771-1221 
E-Mail : krazywilly@knology . net 
Open  to  the  Public 

May  16,  17,  18  2003 

23rd  annual  American  Indian  Pow  Wow  & Arts  Festival 

DeAnza  College 

21250  Stevens  Creek  Blvd. 

Cupertino,  California  95014 
Info-Mania  Lines  408-864-TELL  (8355) 
then  the  following  extensions 
Getting  to  De  Anza-ext.  868 
What's  a Pow  Wow? -ext.  870 
General  Information-ext . 871 
Pow  Wow  Vendor  Info-ext.  872 
Pow  Wow  Entertainment-ext . 874 
Pow  Wow  Film  Festival-ext . 875 

Silas  Parker  III,  President  of  the  De  Anza  Indigenous  Club 
408-830-0125 

Web  site:  www.deanzapowwow.org 
E-mail:  DAIndigenous@yahoo.com 

May  28  - 30,  2003 

Native  Physical  Activity  & Fitness  Conference 

Tucson,  Arizona 

Health  Promotion  Programs 

The  University  of  Oklahoma 

555  East  Constitution  Street 

Norman,  Oklahoma  73072-7820 

Phone:  (405)  325-1790 

Fax:  (405)  325-7126 

E-mail:  hpp@ou.edu 

Dune  2003 

lune  12  - 14,  2003 

Coming  Full  Circle  National  Training  Session 
and  12th  Annual  General  Meeting 

The  National  Indian  & Inuit  Community  Health  Representatives  Organization 
Travelodge  Hotel  & Convention  Centre  - Ottawa  West 
Ottawa,  ON 


For  more  information:  www.niichro.com 
Email:  judij@niichro.com 

Dune  24  - 26.,  2003 

IHS  Mental  Flealth  Training 

Sioux  Falls,  South  Dakota 

Click  here  for  more  information. 

Flealth  Promotion  Programs 

The  University  of  Oklahoma 

555  East  Constitution  Street 

Norman,  Oklahoma  73072-7820 

Phone:  (405)  325-1790 

Fax:  (405)  325-7126 

E-mail:  hpp@ou.edu 


August  2003 

Aug.  22-24,  2003 
20th  Annual  Kehewin  Cree  Nation 
Competition  Pow  Wow  & Handgame  Tournament 
Grand  entry  on  Friday  evening  is  7 p.m. 

Contact:  Irvin  Kehewin 
E-mail:  irvinkehewin@yahoo.ca 

October  2003 

October  10  - October  12  2003 

5th  Annual  Northern  Lights  Casino  Thanksgiving  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Prince  Albert 

Communiplex 

Prince  Albert,  Saskatchewan 

MC  Russel  Standingrock  Rockyboy,MT 

Tom  Christian  Popular,MT 

Additional  Information 

: Contact : 1-306-764-4777 

Email : nlcchampionship2k3@hotmail . com 

Website : http ://www. siga . sk. ca/Nort hern Light s/AboutUS. as px 


OCB  TRACKER  Updated  February  7,  2003 

California's  Native  News  www.ocbtracker.com 
http : //www.ocbtracker . com/index. html 

April  24th  - 26th j 2003 

Gathering  of  Nations  Powwow 
Albuquerque,  NM 
Info:  (505)  836-2810 

April  26th j 2003 

Strawberry  Festival 
Kule  Loklo 

Point  Reyes  National  Seashore 
Point  Reyes,  CA 

Noon  to  5 p.m.  Traditional  cultural  festival  celebrating  the  first 
fruits  of  spring.  Bring  strawberries  for  blessing  ceremony  and  a 
blanket  to  sit  on. 

Info:  (415)  464-5100 

web:  http://www.nps.gov/pore 

April  27th j 2003 

Yomen : Maidu  Spring  Ceremony 
Maidu  Interpretive  Center 
1960  lohnson  Ranch  Dr. 

Rosevillej  CA 

Hours:  10  a.m.  to  3 p.m.  Dancing,  craft 

demonstrations,  walks , tours,  and  children's  crafts  activities 
Info:  (916)  772-4242 


April  26th  - 27th j 2003 


"Big  Time"  Ohlone  Gathering 

Across  the  street  from  El  Rancho  Grande  Restraunt 
3929  Riverside  Drive 
Chino,  CA 

Info  (909)  591-3117  Fax:  (909)  548-0129 

April  27th j 2003 

Chumash  Day 

Buffs  Park 

Malibu,  CA 

PCH  at  Malibu  Canyon 

Info:  (310)  317-1364 

May  3rd  - 4th,  2003 

Mother  Earth  Gathering  and  Traditional  Inter-tribal 

Flesperia  Lake  Park 

7500  Arrowhead  Lake  Road 

Flesperia,  CA 

Daily  Gourd  Dance  sessions,  traditional  Indian  dances,  music  and  drums. 
Crafts,  food!  Visit  the  tipi  village. 

Info:  (760)  244-5488 

May  3rd  - 4th,  2003 

Cupa  Cultural  Days 
Pala  Mission 
Pala,  CA 

Info:  (760)  742-1590 

May  3rd  - 4th,  2003 

UCLA  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 
UCLA  Campus 
Los  Angeles,  CA 

Arena  Director:  lames  Red  Eagle;  Flead  Gourd:  Charlie  Cozad; 

Flead  Woman  dancer:  Memory  Flayes;  Flead  Man  Dancer:  Walter  Ahhaiitty; 

Flost  Northern  Drum:  Eagle  Mountain;  Flost  Southern  Drum:  Young  Bird 
Info:  Nora  Pulskamp  (310)  206-7513 
email:  uclaaisa@yahoo.com 

http: //www. studentgroups . ucla .edu/americanindian 
May  2nd  - 4th,  2003 

8th  Annual  California  Choctaw  Gathering 
Camp  Okihi  - Choctaw  Valley 
Bakersfield,  CA 

email  oklachahta@igalaxy.net  or  http://www.oklachahta.org 
RV  spaces  are  available  but  must  be  reserved  in  advance. 

Tent  camping  available  for  $5. 

Info:  (661)  393-6552 

May  9th  - 11th,  2003 

Stanford  Powwow 
Stanford  University 
Stanford,  CA 
Info:  (650)725-6947 

May  10th  - 11th,  2003 

9th  Annual  Northern  and  Southern  Winds  Powwow 

Athletic  field 

East  Los  Angeles  College 

1301  Avenida  Cesar  Chavez  (cross  street  Atlantic  Blvd) 

Monterey  Park,  CA 

Sponsored  by  Iron  Circle  Nation  and  M.E.X.A.  - All  drums  welcome! 

MC:  Roy  Track,  Lakota;  Flours:  11am  - 10pm  Saturday,  11am  - 6pm  Sunday. 
Grand  entry  12:30pm  both  days.  Featuring  intertribal  dancing,  indigenous 
music,  food,  arts  & crafts.  Face  painting,  and  Mother's  Day  Give-Aways! 


Bring  your  own  chairs  and  shading,  no  camping  permitted. 
Info:  Meno  Martinez,  email:  elacpowwow@hotmail.com 


May  17th  - 18th  2003 

23nd  De  Anza  College  Powwow 
De  Anza  College 
South  Quad 

21250  Stevens  Creek  Blvd. 

Cupertino,  CA  95014 

Contest  powwow,  food  booths,  craft  booths 
Info:  (408)  864-5448 

May  16th,  2003 

Medicine  Ways  Conference 
UC  Riverside 
Riverside,  CA 
Info:  (909)  787-4143 

May  17th  - 18th,  2003 

Medicine  Ways  Powwow 
Soccer  Field 
Riverside,  CA 

Hours:  11am  - 10pm  Sat,  11am  - 6pm  Sun.  Craft  booths,  food  booths 
Info:  loel  Beutel  (909)  787-4143 
email:  ucmasa@hotmail.com 
web:  www.nasp.ucr.edu 

May  17th  - 18th,  2003 

15th  Annual  American  Indian  Culture  Days 
Balboa  Park  - Park  Blvd  and  President's  Way 
San  Diego,  CA 

Kumeyaay  Bird  Singers,  Abel  Silvas,  Bill  Neal,  Aztec  Dancers, 
Tracy  Lee  Nelson,  all  drums  welcome  at  the  powwow. 

Hours  10am  - 6pm,  both  days. 

Info:  (619)  281-5964 

May  21th,  2003 

American  Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce  Monthly  Meeting 
(every  third  Wednesday) 

11138  Valley  Mall 
Suite  200 
El  Monte,  CA 

Upstairs  at  the  Bank  of  America  building 

Meetings  starts  6:30  potluck  social,  7:30  call  to  order. 

Info:  (626)  442-3701  or  (714)  898-6364 

May  23rd  - 26th,  2003 

CIHA  Spring  Witayapi 

Armed  Forces  loint  Training  Center 

Los  Alimitos,  CA 

Info:  Dianna  (626)  339-4353 

May  24th  - 26th,  2003 

18th  Annual  Casa  de  Fruita  Red  Road  Powwow 

Holister,  CA 

Info:  (831)452-4404 

May  24th  - 25th,  2003 

Chumash  Intertribal  Powwow 

Oakbrook  Park  Chumash  Interpretive  Center 

3290  Lang  Ranch  Parkway 

Thousand  Oaks,CA 

Saturday  10am  to  10pm 

Sunday  10am  to  6pm 


deerclan@gte.  net 

Info:  Bob  Vann  (805)492-8076 

Dune  6th  - 8th.,  2003 

Standing  Bear  Powwow 
Bakersfield  City  College 
Bakersfield,  CA 

Host  Southern  Drum:  Hummingbird  Singers,  Head  Man:  Henry  Allen, 
Head  Woman:  Arlene  Allen , MC:  Saginaw  Grant. 

Host  Motel:  Best  Western  Crystal  Palace  Inn  (800)  424-4900 
- Mention  Standing  Bear  Powwow  Admission:  4.00 
Info:  Gene  Albitre  (661)  589-8414 
email:  nahpc@bak. rr.com 

lune  7th  - 8th.,  2003 

22nd  Annual  Yuba-Sutter  Powwow 
Marysville,  CA 
Info:  (530)749-6169 

lune  7th  - 8th,  2003 

20th  Annual  Indian  Fair 
Balboa  Park 

San  Diego  Museum  of  Man 
1350  El  Prado 
San  Diego,  CA 
Info:  (619)  239-2001 

lune  14th  - 15th,  2003 

7th  Annual  Inter-Tribal  Powwow 
San  Luis  Rey  Mission  Grounds 
4050  Mission  Ave. 

Oceanside,  CA 

All  dancers  and  drums  welcome!  Food  booths,  arts  and  crafts  booths 
contest  dancing,  opportunity  drawings.  Peon  games  at  dusk! 
Sponsored  by  the  San  Luis  Rey  Mission  Indian  Foundation. 

Info:  Carmen  Mojado  (760)  724-8505 
email : charlotte@slrmissionindians .org 

lune  18th,  2003 

American  Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce  Monthly  Meeting 
(every  third  Wednesday) 

11138  Valley  Mall 
Suite  200 
El  Monte,  CA 

Upstairs  at  the  Bank  of  America  building 

Meetings  starts  6:30  potluck  social,  7:30  call  to  order. 

Info:  (626)  442-3701  or  (714)  898-6364 

lune  28th  - 29th,  2003 

19th  Annual  Tehachapi  - Indian  Hills  Powwow 
Indian  Hills  Campground 
Tehachapi,  CA 

Arts  and  crafts,  food.  All  drums  and  dancers  are  welcome. 

Info:  (661)  822-1118 

lune  27th  - 29th,  2003 

2003  California  Basketweavers  Gathering 

Yurok  Tribal  Lands 

off  Hwy  101 

Klamath,  CA 

Info  (530)  478-5660 

email:  ciba@ciba.org 

web:  www.ciba.org 


lune  28th  - 29th,  2003 


4th  Annual  Big  Time 
Lake  Sonoma 
Warm  Springs,  CA 

Info:  (707)  837-8596  or  (707)  838-1774 

Duly  4th  - 6th,  2003 

Pechanga  Casino  Powwow 
Pechanga  Casino  - Activity  Field 
Temecula,  CA 
Info:  (888)  PECHANGA 

Contest  powwow,  arts  and  crafts  booths,  native  foods. 

Duly  4th  - 6th,  2003 

Three  Rivers  Powwow 
13505  S Union 
Manteca,  CA 
Info:  (209)  858-2421 

Duly  16th,  2003 

American  Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce  Monthly  Meeting 
(every  third  Wednesday) 

11138  Valley  Mall 
Suite  200 
El  Monte,  CA 

Upstairs  at  the  Bank  of  America  building 

Meetings  starts  6:30  potluck  social,  7:30  call  to  order. 

Info:  (626)  442-3701  or  (714)  898-6364 

Duly  19th  - 20th, 2003 

12th  annual  Lake  Casitas  Pow  Wow 
Lake  Casitas 

Lake  Casitas  Recreation  Area 
Ojai,  CA 

Contest  pow  wow,  all  drums  welcome,  camping,  fishing,  boating, 

M.C.Tom  Phillips.  Head  Staff  TBA 

www. gold coast festivals . com 

Admission  $10  adults,  $5  children 

Info:  Dick  (805)  496-6036 

Duly  27th  - 28th,  2003 

8th  Annual  Big  Time 
Shingle  Springs  Rancheria 
Hwy  50  east  of  Sacramento 
Shingle  Springs,  CA 

Free  and  open  the  public.  Native  dancers,  vendors 
Info:  (530)  391-2540 

August  20th,  2003 

American  Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce  Monthly  Meeting 
(every  third  Wednesday) 

11138  Valley  Mall 
Suite  200 
El  Monte,  CA 

Upstairs  at  the  Bank  of  America  building 

Meetings  starts  6:30  potluck  social,  7:30  call  to  order. 

Info:  (626)  442-3701  or  (714)  898-6364 

August  22rd  - 24th,  2003 

34th  Annual  Southern  California  Indian  Center  Powwow 

Orange  County  Fairgrounds 

Fair  Drive 

Costa  Mesa,  CA 

Info:  (714)  962-6673 

email:  scicgg@indiancenter.net 


web:  http://www.indiancenter.net 


August  29th  - 31st,  2003 
Barona  Powwow 

Barona  Ball  Field,  past  Barona  Casino 
Lakeside,  CA 

Contest  dancing,  food  booths,  craft  booths,  camping 
Info:  (619)  561-5560 

September  5th  - 7th,  2003 

Sycuan  Pow  Wow 
Sycuan  Reservation 
Alpine,  CA 

Contest  dancing,  food  booths,  craft  booths,  camping 
Info:  (619)  445-7776 

September  13th  - 14th,  2003 

9th  Annual  Precious  Sunset  Pow-wow 
Recreation  Point 
Bass  Lake 
Bass  Lake,  CA 

Arts  and  crafts,  food,  hand  drum  contest,  princess  contest, 
team  dancing  contest.  Camping  available.  MC:  Wallace  Coffey; 
Arena  Director:  Art  Martinez. 

Info:  (559)  855-2705;  fax:  (559)  855-2695 

September  17th,  2003 

American  Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce  Monthly  Meeting 
(every  third  Wednesday) 

11138  Valley  Mall 
Suite  200 
El  Monte,  CA 

Upstairs  at  the  Bank  of  America  building 

Meetings  starts  6:30  potluck  social,  7:30  call  to  order. 

Info:  (626)  442-3701  or  (714)  898-6364 


Whispering  Winds  Updated  18  October  2002 
A Magazine  of  American  Indian  Crafts*Material  Culture*Powwow 
http: //www. whisperingwind . com/ 

EMAIL  us  your  dates 

For  dates  to  appear  in  Whispering  Wind  Magazine,  dates  need  to  be 
submitted  at  least  3 months  in  advance. 

Last  Update:  March  26,  2002 

These  dates  are  published  as  a public  service  and  are  gathered  from 
flyers,  emails,  phone  calls. 

Whispering  Wind  or  its  publisher  Written  Fleritage,  Inc.,  are  not 
responsible  for  incorrect  dates  or  locations. 

It  is  always  a good  idea  to  contact  the  sponsoring  organization  for 
verification . 

APRIL  2003 

24- 26  20th  Gathering  of  Nations.  The  Pitt,  Albuquerque,  NM. 

Info:  (505)  836-2810 

25- 27  Mantle  Rock  Pow  Wow.  Crittenden  Co  Fairgrounds,  Marion,  Ky. 

Info:  sbckamamal@aol.com 

MAY  2003 

10  The  Clinton  Service  Unit  Youth  Powwow.  Clinton  Indian  Flospital  Grounds, 
Clinton,  OK.  Info:  Gladys  or  Tracy  (59\80)  323-2884 
or  gladys.nowlin@mail.ihs.gov 

17-18  Fort  Defiance  Powwow.  Info:  Karen  or  Kelly  @ Defiance  Tourism  Bureau 
1-800-686-4382  for  vendor  info  and  visitor  info. 

Memorial  Day  Weekend  - Giveswater  Service  Club  Annual  Dance, 

Info:  Oliver  Littlecook  @ (580)762-5909 


JULY  2003 


18-19-20  white  Buffalo  Society  Pow  Wow.  The  Gaston  Fairgrounds  in  Indiana 
for  information  contact  mohrman@wesnet.com 

SEPTEMBER  2003 

17-20  First  Annual  Miss  Indian  Rodeo  America  Pageant.  Oklahoma  City  OK, 
CDIB  card  required,  www.  rodeobest.com/aipc  Email 
Contact:  National  Director  Deborah  Robertson  rodeobest@aol.com 


— //--// — //--//--//--// — 

Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors: 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Hoop: 

Na'ape  Grayclou,  Gary  Smith,  Janet  Smith,  Rosiej  Johnny  Rustywire, 
Debbie  SanderSj  John  D.  Berry,  Raven  Davis,  Claude  W.  Chavis,  Jr., 
Mark  D.  Millat,  David  Velasquez,  Margrett  0.  Kelley 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Wed  Apr  30  02:59:06  2003 

Date:  30  Apr  2003  00:01:02  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy.org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy.org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanewsll.018 
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Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2003  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

May  3,  2003 

Cree  aligipizun/f rog  moon 

Algonquin  moonesquanimock  kesos/moon  when  women  weed  corn 
+ - + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  i 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  lournal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw 

Hi'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 
- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 


<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
Indian  Trust  ListServ,  Chiapas95-English,  Frostys  Amerindian,  Rez  Life, 
Indian  Heritage  and  Native  American  Prisoner  Network  Mailing  Lists; 

UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road . 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 
< ================<<<<  >>>>; 
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| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 
| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 
| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  i 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 
| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  j 
! one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a i 
j rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

| let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

! it  had  for  centuries,  and  i 
i eventually  Indians  will  be  I 
i defined  out  of  existence."  i 
| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  ! 

I government  will  be  freed  of  i 
j its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"| 
+ --  --  --  --  - - --+ 

This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is 

gone  forever 

* Of  the  300  original  Native 
languages  in  North  America, 
only  175  exist  today. 

* 125  of  these  are  no  longer 
learned  by  children. 

* 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; 
when  they  die,  their  language 
will  disappear. 

* Without  action,  only  20 
languages  will  survive  the  next 
50  years. 

Source:  Indigenous  Language 
Institute 

http : //www. indigenous-language.org 


Brother,  you  say  there  is  but  one  way  to  worship  and  serve  the  Great 
Spirit.  If  there  is  but  one  religion,  why  do  you  white  people  differ 
so  much  about  it?  Why  not  all  agreed,  as  you  can  all  read  the  Book? 
_ Sogoyewapha,  "Red  lacket",  Senaca 


+ - --  --  --  - --  --  - + 

! Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

j i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe,  | 

| to  the  democratic  principles  | 

I of  the  Republic  | 

i and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

| borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
j Choctaw  Confederacies,  j 

j as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
j States  Constitution,  | 

j so  that  my  forefathers  j 

j shall  not  have  died  in  vain  i 


+ - --  --  --  - + 

+ - ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  .+ 


i Tourney 

j The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+ - 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

One  of  the  quotes  most  often  attributed  to  Flenry  Ford  (though  it  has 
never  been  proven  he  actually  said  it)  regarding  the  Model  T was, 

"You  can  paint  it  any  color,  so  long  as  it's  black!". 

Reports  are  emerging  regarding  some  of  the  "justice"  being  meted  out  by 
the  rebuilding/occupation  forces  in  Iraq.  One  I have  often  seen  is  about 
the  naked  men  with  "thief"  marked  on  their  bodies  forced  to  parade  through 
the  streets.  A Norwegian  journalist  said  one  of  the  men  said  he  was  not 
stealing;  and  he  was  so  insulted  that  he  will  go  find  a grenade  and  gun, 
and  blow  up  as  many  Americans  as  he  can. 

I have  no  evidence  to  support  any  of  the  above,  but  if  Indian  Country  is 


any  example,  not  much  will  surprise  me. 

Maybe  of  more  importance  is  the  fact  the  U.  S.  has  stated  they  have 
"freed"  Iraq  to  chose  their  own  government.  Now,  that  it  appears  Iraq 
may  choose  a Shiite  theocracy  ala  Iran  the  "coalition"  is  balking. 

Having  seen  BIA  instituted  governments  at  work  I can  only  conclude  Iraq 
will  be  allowed  to  "have  any  guv' mint  they  wantj  so  long  as  it's  made 
in  Amerikka . " 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy.org 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A. 
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http: //www. karell . com/news/news -article. asp ?NEWS_ID=45575 
AIM  Founder  Deegan  Dies  at  67 

Charles  Deegan  Junior,  one  of  the  founding  members  of  the  American  Indian 
Movement  and  a national  health  care  leader  for  urban  Indians,  has  died. 

Deegan  died  Saturday  during  heart  surgery  at  Abbott  Northwestern 
Hospital  in  Minneapolis.  He  was  67. 

Deegan  grew  on  the  White  Earth  Reservation  and  moved  to  Minneapolis  as  a 
teenager. 

In  1968,  he  helped  form  AIM  and  served  as  its  first  vice  chairman. 

Deegan  worked  with  hospitals  to  create  an  Indian  advocate  at  what  is  now 
Hennepin  County  Medical  Center.  He  also  helped  initiate  the  Indian  Health 
Board  of  Minneapolis. 

In  the  early  1970s,  he  created  the  American  Indian  Health  Care 
Association  and  worked  with  former  Congressman  Don  Fraser  to  create  an 
additional  32  urban  health  care  centers  across  the  nation. 

He  was  recruited  in  1976  for  a job  in  Chicago  in  the  first  American 
Indian  liaison  office  with  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services . 

Deegan  lived  the  last  ten  years  in  Sacramento,  California,  with  his  wife 
Barbara . 

A wake  is  planned  today  at  the  Upper  Midwest  Indian  Center  in 
Minneapolis.  Services  are  tomorrow. 

Copyright  c.  2003  by  The  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2003  KARE  11.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Gerald  (Butch)  Brun,  Red  Lake  tribal  chairman 
Associated  Press 
April  28,  2003 

Gerald  F.  (Butch)  Brun,  64,  tribal  chairman  of  the  Red  Lake  Band  of 
Chippewa,  died  Saturday  after  being  hospitalized  for  a week  in  Grand  Forks, 
N.D. 

"Flis  death  is  a grievous  loss  to  the  entire  Red  Lake  Nation,"  Tribal 
Secretary  ludy  Roy  said  in  a statement.  "Fie  was  the  center  of  a large 
circle  of  loyal  and  loving  friends.  Our  thoughts  and  prayers  are  with  his 
family  and  friends." 

A reviewal  will  be  held  Tuesday  at  10  a.m.  at  the  Red  Lake  Community 
Center.  The  funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  at  the  Red  Lake  Middle  School,  with 
burial  at  the  Red  Lake  Catholic  Cemetery. 

Brun  suffered  a stroke  days  after  winning  election  in  duly  as  tribal 
chairman,  defeating  incumbent  Bobby  Whitefeather  with  57  percent  of  the 
vote.  Brun  later  recovered  and  was  sworn  into  office. 

In  1990,  Brun  narrowly  defeated  Tribal  Chairman  Roger  lourdain,  who  had 
served  as  the  tribe's  first  and  only  chairman  since  1959.  Brun  chose  not 
to  seek  reelection  in  1994,  setting  up  Whitefeather  for  his  first  win. 

Brun  also  served  16  years  on  the  Tribal  Council  before  his  first 
election  as  chairman. 

Red  Lake  Nation  flags  were  ordered  to  half-staff. 

There  is  no  provision  for  succession  of  office  in  the  event  of  the 
chairman's  death,  Roy  said,  although  the  Tribal  Council  has  authority  to 
appoint  a successor. 

"We'll  be  all  right,"  Roy  said.  "Fie  had  faith  in  us,  and  we'll  carry  on. 
This  is  a time  for  mourning  and  a time  to  observe  our  leader's  passing 
with  all  the  honor  and  dignity  that  he  richly  deserves." 

A public  meeting  will  be  held  the  day  after  Brun's  funeral  so  members  of 
the  Red  Lake  Band  can  express  their  views  on  an  appointed  successor. 

The  Red  Lake  Reservation  is  in  northwestern  Minnesota,  just  north  of 
Bemidji. 

Staff  writer  Nolan  Zavoral  contributed  to  this  report. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Star  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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April  25,  2003 
Beverly  A.  One  Bear 

Beverly  A.  One  Bear,  43,  of  Tokio,  ND,  died  early  Wednesday  morning, 

April  23,  2003  at  the  Good  Samaritan  Center,  Devils  Lake. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  Saturday  at  2 p.m.  at  the  Tokio  Recreation 
Center,  Tokio.  Rev.  David  Lewis  will  officiate  and  burial  will  be  in  the 
Dakotah  Oyate  Lutheran  Cemetery,  rural  Tokio. 

A Wake  service  will  be  held  Friday  beginning  at  5 p.m.  at  the  Tokio 
Recreation  Center  with  a Prayer  Service  at  7 p.m. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Daniel  Redroad,  Lincoln  Redroad,  Casey  Redroad, 
Virgil  Feather,  Blaince  Left  Bear  and  Michael  One  Bear.  Honorary 
pallbearers  will  be  all  of  Beverly's  family  and  friends. 

Beverly  Ann  One  Bear  was  born  on  May  11,  1959  at  Fargo,  ND.  She  was 

reared  at  Tokio.  She  graduated  from  high  school  in  Fargo,  ND.  She  attended 

the  Haskell  Indian  College  in  Lawrence,  KS,  where  she  received  her  degree. 
She  later  attended  a Lutheran  School  in  Seattle,  WA,  where  she  lived  and 
worked  for  several  years.  For  the  past  two  years,  Beverly  has  been  living 


at  Tokio  with  her  mother,  Florence.  She  held  various  jobs  throughout  her 
life. 

Beverly  is  survived  by  her  mother,  Florence  One  Bear  of  Tokio,  and 
several  nieces,  nephews  and  cousins. 

Gilbertson  Funeral  Flome,  Devils  Lake,  is  in  charge  of  the  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Devils  Lake  Daily  Dournal. 

April  28,  2003 

Charles  Running  Bear 

FORT  YATES  --  Charles  L.  Running  Bear,  49,  Fort  Yates,  died,  April  23, 
2003,  at  a Bismarck  hospital.  Services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Friday  at 
the  Old  School  Gym,  Fort  Yates.  Burial  will  be  in  Reed  Cemetery,  Fort 
Yates . 

Fie  is  survived  by  two  daughters.  Delta  Rose  and  Chantaille  Running  Bear, 
both  of  Devils  Lake;  five  sons,  Reuben  Dale,  Fort  Yates,  Phillip,  Bismarck 
Tyson  and  Chance  Lane,  both  of  Devils  Lake,  and  Bryce  Lee,  Rapid  City,  S.D 
; three  sisters,  Arverdell  See  Walker,  LaDene  Chapman  and  LaVonne  Running 
Bear,  all  of  Fort  Yates;  one  brother,  Virgil  Running  Bear,  Mandan;  and  two 
grandchildren . 

(Perry  Funeral  Flome,  Mandan) 

Copyright  c.  2003  Bismarck  Tribune. 

April  23,  2003 
M.  Rose  White  Magpie 

OGLALA  - M.  Rose  White  Magpie,  93,  Oglala,  died  Friday,  April  18,  2003, 
at  Pine  Ridge  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  three  daughters,  Dorothy  White  Magpie,  Rosalind 
Blindman  and  Yvonne  Standing  Crow,  all  of  Oglala;  one  brother,  Pete 
Blacksmith,  Oglala;  one  sister,  Louise  Long  Soldier,  Oglala;  and  numerous 
grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  Oglala  Recreation  Center. 
Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Friday,  April  25,  at  the  recreation  center, 
with  the  Rev.  Abraham  Tobacco  and  the  Rev.  Pedro  Sharp  Fish  officiating. 
Burial  will  be  at  White  Magpie  Family  Cemetery  in  Oglala. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

April  25,  2003 

Robert  W.  Belt-Tirado 

WINDSOR,  Calif.  - Robert  W.  Belt-Tirado,  32,  Windsor,  died  Sunday,  March 
30,  2003,  in  San  Francisco. 

Survivors  include  his  father,  Ronald  Tirado,  Windsor;  his  mother  and 
stepfather,  Caroline  and  Don  Slow  Bear,  Rapid  City;  two  brothers,  Alden 
Tirado,  Windsor,  and  Tyler  Slow  Bear,  Rapid  City;  one  sister.  Mure 
Browning,  Anaheim;  and  one  son,  Robert  Tirado  Ir.,  Anaheim. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  the  Red  Shirt  School 
gymnasium  in  Red  Shirt  Village,  S.D.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday, 
April  26,  in  the  gymnasium,  with  the  Rev.  Robert  Two  Bulls  and  Darlene  Red 
Elk-Myers  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Christ  Church  Episcopal  Cemetery 
in  Red  Shirt  Village. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge,  S.D.,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 
April  26,  2003 
Albert  Kills  Right  Sr. 

PORCUPINE  - Albert  Kills  Right  Sr.,  59,  Porcupine,  died  Friday,  April  25 
2003,  at  Hot  Springs  Veterans  Affairs  Medical  Care  Center. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge. 

April  27,  2003 

Antoinette  "Toni"  Mesteth 

RAPID  CITY  - Antoinette  "Toni"  Mesteth,  24,  Rapid  City,  died  Saturday, 
April  26,  2003,  at  a local  nursing  home. 

Survivors  include  her  father,  Orlin  Mesteth,  Pine  Ridge;  and  one  brother 
Arnold  Mesteth,  Minneapolis. 

Visitation  will  be  one  hour  before  services,  which  will  be  at  4 p.m. 
Tuesday,  April  29,  at  Osheim-Catron  Funeral  Home  in  Rapid  City,  with 


Chaplain  Dan  Island  officiating. 

Wake  services  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  Wednesday,  April  30j  at  Billy  Mills 
Hall  in  Pine  Ridge.  A second  service  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  May  1 , 
at  the  hall.  Burial  will  be  at  Slim  Buttes. 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Rapid  City  lournal. 

April  22j  2003 

Lucinda  Rael 

Lucinda  Rael,  of  Ignacio,  died  Saturday,  April  19,  2003,  in  Ignacio.  She 
was  38. 

The  cause  of  death  was  cancer. 

Ms.  Rael  was  born  April  7 , 1965,  in  Durango.  She  lived  in  Ignacio  most 
of  her  lifej  and  was  a member  of  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe.  She  worked 
for  several  tribal  departments  and  organizations. 

Ms.  Rael  enjoyed  cooking,  canning,  fishing,  camping,  gardening,  spending 
time  with  her  family  and  riding  her  motorcycle. 

She  is  survived  by  her  children,  lontique  Velasco,  lacob  Velasco,  Roger 
Brassard  and  Hunter  Brassard,  all  of  Ignacio;  her  mother,  Phyllis 
Escalanti  of  Bayfield;  her  grandmother,  Mary  B.  Chavez  of  Bayfield;  her 
brothers,  David  Rael  of  Phoenix,  Alfred  Rael  of  Phoenix  and  Irvin  Casias 
of  Bayfield;  her  sisters,  Yvonne  Phillips  of  Ignacio,  Becky  Rael-Thompson 
of  Ignacio,  Corleen  Rael  of  Ignacio  and  Toni  Rael  of  Albuquerque;  her 
former  husband,  Roger  Brassard  Sr.,  of  Ignacio;  and  numerous  nieces  and 
nephews . 

Services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday  at  Ignacio  Baptist  Church 
Maranatha  in  Ignacio.  Burial  will  be  at  the  Bayfield  Cemetery. 

Memorial  contributions  may  be  made  to  the  American  Cancer  Society,  P.0. 
Box  931,  Durango,  CO  81302. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Durango  Herald. 

April  25,  2003 

Aldon  Lee  Marlow  Sr. 

Aldon  Lee  Marlow  Sr.,  former  Red  Rock  resident,  died  Wednesday  morning, 
April  23,  2003,  at  the  Integris  Health  Baptist  Medical  Center  of  Oklahoma 
City.  He  was  60. 

An  evening  prayer  service  will  be  held  at  7:30  p.m.  Friday  at  the  Otoe- 
Missouria  Tribal  Complex.  The  traditional  funeral  feast  will  be  at  noon  on 
Saturday,  April  26,  at  the  Otoe-Missouria  Tribal  Complex.  Burial  will 
follow  in  the  Otoe-Missouria  Tribal  Cemetery  with  the  Rev.  Toby  A. 
Blackstar,  co-pastor  of  Otoe  Baptist  Church  of  Red  Rock,  officiating. 
Services  are  under  direction  of  Grace  Memorial  Chapel. 

Aldon  Lee  Marlow  Sr.  was  born  in  Wichita,  Kan.,  on  April  21,  1943,  the 
son  of  Henry  lohn  and  Lucy  White  Cloud  Marlow.  He  was  reared  in  Red  Rock 
and  attended  Pawnee  Indian  Schools.  He  was  employed  as  a muffler  repairman 
and  lived  in  Oklahoma  City.  He  was  a member  of  the  Otoe-Missouria  Tribe 
and  enjoyed  being  with  his  family,  baby  sitting  for  his  family  and 
attending  powwows. 

Survivors  include  one  daughter,  Angela  Maynard  of  Oklahoma  City;  one  son, 
Aldon  Lee  Marlow  Ir.  of  Oklahoma  City;  three  sisters,  Alma  Warrior, 
Annabelle  Pratt  and  Mary  Hayes,  all  of  Red  Rock;  four  brothers,  Lelus 
Marlow,  LeRoy  Marlow  and  Freeman  Dean  Marlow,  all  of  Oklahoma  City  and 
Henry  Marlow  of  Red  Rock;  six  grandchildren;  one  great-grandson;  and  a 
number  of  other  relatives. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  is  parents. 

Edward  Luke  Smith 

Edward  Luke  Smith,  former  Ponca  City  resident,  left  this  world  to  enter 
into  his  heavenly  world  on  April  24,  2003.  He  was  44. 

The  evening  prayer  service  will  be  held  tonight  and  Saturday  at  7:30  at 
Ponca  Indian  United  Methodist  Church.  The  traditional  funeral  feast  will 
be  held  at  noon  on  Sunday,  April  27,  followed  by  the  funeral  service  at  2 
p.m.  at  the  Ponca  Indian  United  Methodist  Church.  The  Rev.  Toby  A. 
Blackstar,  co-pastor  of  Otoe  Baptist  Church,  will  officiate  assisted  by 
the  Rev.  Francine  Biggoose.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Ponca  Tribal  Cemetery 
under  the  direction  of  Grace  Memorial  Chapel. 

Luke  was  born  on  Nov.  18,  1958,  in  Pawnee,  the  son  of  Adeline  Smith  and 
Tennyson  Overland.  He  attended  Fort  Sill  Indian  Schools.  Luke  worked  for 
Indian  Health  Service  in  Lawton  and  Oklahoma  City  before  moving  to  Ponca 


City,  where  he  worked  for  Nickles  Machine.  On  May  2,  1992,  he  married 
Cheryl  Baker  in  Ponca  City.  They  made  their  home  in  Tahlequah.  Luke  had 
been  plagued  with  ill  health  the  last  several  years.  Luke  made  many 
friends  during  his  lifetime  and  never  met  a stranger. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Cheryl  of  the  home;  one  stepsonj  Tyler  Baker 
of  the  home;  one  sister,  Crystal  Lee  Warrior  of  Oklahoma  City;  one  brother 
Leon  Warrior  of  Dallas,  Texas;  two  aunts,  Amelia  Warrior  of  Oklahoma  City 
and  Brenda  Smith  of  Ponca  City;  two  grandmothers , Thelma  Smith-Perez  of 
Oklahoma  City  and  Elsie  Green  of  Marland;  two  nieces,  Breanna  and  Lexi  of 
Oklahoma  City;  and  several  cousins  and  many  friends. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Adeline  Smith;  a grandmother, 
Lenora  Buffalohead;  and  an  aunt,  Darlene  Blevins. 

Casket  bearers  will  be  Lamont  "NDN"  Brown,  Lamont  "Sonny  Boy"  Brown  III, 
B.J.  Roughface,  Nelson  Roughface,  Freddie  "Big  Dawg"  Others,  and  Galvis 
White  Eagle.  Honorary  bearers  will  be  Jessie  LeClair  Jr.  and  Dale 
Buffalohead . 

Copyright  c.  1998-2003  The  Ponca  City  News. 

April  24,  2003 
Randolph  S.  Halfbreed 

Randolph  S.  Halfbreed  of  Miami  died  at  4:14  a.m.  Tuesday,  April  22,  2003 
at  Integris  Baptist  Regional  Health  Center  in  Miami.  He  was  84. 

Halfbreed  was  born  Jan.  19,  1919,  in  Salina  to  Webster  and  Minta  (Hanna) 
Halfbreed.  He  lived  in  Miami  for  15  years,  moving  from  Tulsa.  He  graduated 
from  Pond  Creek  High  School,  Northeastern  Oklahoma  A&M  College  in  Miami, 
Connors  College  in  Muskogee  and  Greg  Business  College  in  Phoenix,  Ariz. 

He  was  a World  War  II  veteran  of  the  Army  during  which  he  was  a prisoner 
of  war  and  held  by  the  Japanese  for  more  than  three  years. 

He  was  the  Golden  Glove  featherweight  champion  of  Oklahoma  in  1940.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Blind  Veterans  Association  and  the  Disabled  American 
Veterans . 

He  married  Joan  Barnes  on  Feb.  12,  1946,  in  Columbus,  Kan.  She  survives, 
of  the  home. 

Additional  survivors  include  one  brother,  Walter  McGhee  of  Sacramento, 
Calif.;  one  daughter-in-law,  Paula  Lopez  of  Broken  Arrow;  five 
grandchildren,  Shauna  Elrod,  Quillina  Halfbreed,  Shane  Cantrell,  Sarah 
Smith  and  Alysha  Lopez,  and  one  great-granddaughter,  Abigail  Kleo  Elrod. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  son,  Quilaky  Halfbreed. 

Services  will  be  10  a.m.  Thursday  at  Mount  Hope  Cemetery  in  Afton. 
Military  rites  will  be  conducted  by  the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  Post  147 
Funeral  Detail. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  8 p.m.  today  at  the  Paul 
Thomas  Funeral  Home  in  Miami. 

April  28,  2003 

David  Lee  Jones 

David  Lee  Jones  of  Fairland  died  at  10:30  a.m.  Friday,  April  25,  2003, 
at  Integris  Baptist  Regional  Health  Center  in  Miami.  He  was  57. 

Jones  was  born  Oct.  15,  1945,  in  Fairland  to  David  Wilbert  Jones  and 
Nathalia  (Brumback)  Jones.  He  married  Ruby  Ann  Jones  Burnside  on  April  10, 
1964.  He  was  a self  employed  landscaper  and  lived  in  Fairland  most  of  his 
life.  He  was  a member  of  Baptist  Church  of  Gladewater,  Texas  and  was  an 
Ottawa  Indian. 

Survivors  include  wife.  Ruby  Ann  Jones  of  the  home;  four  sons,  Rick 
Jones  of  Afton,  Dusty  Jones  of  Fairland,  Randy  Jones  of  Miami,  and  Jerry 
Jones  of  Fairland;  one  daughter,  Angela  Schulte  of  Afton;  two  brothers, 
Billy  Jones  of  Bigsby,  and  Dale  Jones  of  Claremore;  three  sisters,  Daneta 
Cox  of  Fairland,  Ginger  Roberts  of  Grove  and  Claudette  Sala  of  Miami  and 
10  grandchildren. 

Graveside  services  will  be  2 p.m.  Monday  at  Hickory  Grove  Cemetery, 
northwest  of  Grove,  with  the  Rev.  Carol  Holden  officiating.  Burial  will 
follow. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Ralph  Morris,  Justin  Mahurin,  Lloyd  Cox,  Chuck 
Bradford,  John  Maxson  and  Charlie  Jones. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  3 to  4 p.m.  today  at  the  Paul 
Thomas  Funeral  Home  of  Miami. 


Copyright  c.  2003  The  Miami  News-Record. 


April  22,  2003 


Rose  Mary  Benally 

Aug.  18,  1940  - April  19,  2003 

Rose  Mary  Benally,  62,  of  Red  Valley,  Ariz.,  went  home  to  be  with  her 
Heavenly  Father  Saturday,  April  19,  2003,  in  Shiprock.  She  was  born  Aug. 
18,  1940,  in  Red  Valley. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.,  Wednesday,  April  23,  2003,  at 
Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  Chapel,  103  E.  Lite,  Farmington. 
Interment  will  follow  at  Greenlawn  Cemetery  in  Farmington. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral 
Home  of  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

April  25,  2003 

lames  Natatchez 

Feb.  2,  1940  - April  23,  2003 

lames  Natatchez,  63,  of  Rock  Point,  Ariz.,  passed  away  Wednesday,  April 
23,  2003,  at  Northern  Navajo  Medical  Center  in  Shiprock.  lames  was  born 
Feb.  2,  1940,  in  Rock  Point  to  Eugene  and  Martha  Begay. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.,  Saturday,  April,  26,  2003,  at  the 
House  of  Prayer  Lutheran  Mission  in  Rock  Point  with  Wesley  Begay 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  the  family  cemtery  in  Rock  Point. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home  of 
Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 

Leroy  Dennison,  3r. 

dune  30,  1929  - April  22,  2003 

Leroy  Dennison,  Jr.,  73,  passed  away  Tuesday,  April  22,  2003,  in 
Albuquerque.  He  was  born  dune  30,  1929,  in  Burnham,  into  the  Ute  clan,  for 
the  Folded-Arm  clan. 

Leroy  attended  school  at  Navajo  mission  in  Farmington.  He  was  a veteran 
of  the  Korean  Conflict.  He  was  a life-long  resident  of  Upper  Fruitland, 
where  he  loved  to  work  on  the  family  farm.  His  hobbies  were  artwork, 
welding,  working  with  horses,  and  "tinkering"  with  things  (as  he  called 
it.) 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Lucy;  his  sons,  Ira  and  family  of 
Albuquerque,  and  Ernest  and  family  of  Arizona;  his  daughters,  Lucille  and 
family  and  Sandy,  all  of  Fruitland;  his  brothers,  dim  of  California  and 
Robert  of  Aztec;  and  his  sisters,  Helen  of  Aztec,  Berniece  of  Bloomfield 
and  Harriet  of  Farmington.  He  is  also  survived  by  15  grandchildren,  four 
great-grandchildren  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.,  Saturday,  April  26,  2003,  at 
the  First  Church  of  the  Nazarene  in  Farmington,  2600  N.  Sullivan. 

Graveside  military  honors  will  be  conducted  by  VFW  Post  No.  2182  at 
Greenlawn  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

Perry  Allen 

Feb.  22,  1927  - April  21,  2003 

Perry  Allen,  76,  a resident  of  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.,  and  formerly  of 
Shiprock,  passed  away  Monday,  April  21,  2003,  at  PHS  Hospital  in  Fort 
Defiance.  Mr.  Allen  was  born  Feb.  22,  1927,  in  Rattlesnake  near  Shiprock. 
He  was  the  son  of  doseph  Allen  and  Katherine  (Benally)  Allen. 

Perry  attended  Rehoboth  and  Wingate  schools,  Loyola  University  in  Las 
Angeles,  Calif.  He  was  the  first  chief  prosecutor  for  the  Navajo  Nation 
and  was  active  many  years  with  the  National  District  Attorney  Association. 
He  retired  in  1977,  but  remained  active  working  for  veterans  health 
benefits  and  education  for  Native  American  Youth.  He  served  his  country  in 
the  U.S.  Marines  during  World  War  II  and  received  an  honorable  discharge. 

Perry  was  a wonderful  husband,  father,  grandfather,  great-grandfather, 
brother,  uncle  and  most  of  all  a good  friend.  He  was  loved  by  young  and 
old,  stranger  or  friend.  He  will  truly  be  missed  by  all  his  family  and 
friends . 

Perry  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Marie  (Tso)  Allen  of  Fort  Defiance;  twin 
sons,  Carlos  Allen  and  girlfriend,  Paula  Yoe,  also  of  Fort  Defiance,  and 
Ramon  Allen  of  Window  Rock,  Ariz;  two  daughters,  Charlene  Lizer  and 
husband,  Darrell,  and  Ramona  Allen,  all  of  Fort  Defiance;  eight 
grandchildren , one  great-grandson;  sister  Sylvia  A.  Manus  of  Shiprock;  and 
uncle,  lohn  C.  Sells  and  wife,  Alice  also  of  Shiprock. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  brothers,  Woodrow  Allen  and 
Eugene  F.  Allen;  sister,  Irene  lohnson;  uncles,  lohn  Cato  Sells,  Cato 


Sells,  and  Luther  Sells;  and  aunts,  Angela  T.  Sells  and  Ida  Benally. 

Rosary  services  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.j  todayj  April  25,  2003,  at  St. 
Michael's  Catholic  Church,  St.  Michael's,  Ariz.,  with  Father  Meldon  Hickey 
reciting. 

Friends  and  family  invite  those  who  loved  Perry  to  celebrate  his  life 
with  Mass  of  Christian  Burial  at  10  a.m.,  Saturday,  April  26,  2003,  at  St. 
Mary's  Catholic  Church,  2100  E.  20th  St.,  in  Farmington  with  Monsignor  Leo 
Gomez,  V.G.,  as  celebrant.  Burial  will  follow  at  Greenlawn  Cemetery  with 
full  military  honors  being  provided  by  VFW  Post  No.  2182. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Robert  W.  Manus,  Richard  Allen,  Chris  Sells,  Robert 
Allen,  Lawrence  Sells  and  Gary  Sells.  Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Ramon 
Allen,  John  C.  Sells,  Carlos  Allen,  Sylvia  Manus,  Mike  Enfield,  Dr. 

Timothy  Domer  and  Tony  Nunes. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  with  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  of  Farmington,  404  W. 
Arrington  St.,  (505)  327-5142. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  MediaNews  Group,  Inc . /Farmington,  NM. 

April  22,  2003 
Caroline  Bahe 

GANADO,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Caroline  Bahe,  40,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Friday,  April  25  at  Ganado  Presbyterian  Church.  Pastor  Paul  Stone  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Ganado  Community  Cemetery. 

Bahe  died  April  17  in  Phoenix.  She  was  born  Ian.  20,  1963  in  Ganado, 
Ariz.  into  the  Coyote  People  Clan  for  the  Edgewater  People  Clan. 

Bahe  attended  Toyei  Boarding  School  and  Wingate  High  School.  She  was 
employed  with  warehouse  production.  Her  hobbies  included  playing 
basketball,  poker,  drawing,  arts  & crafts,  singing,  reading  and  joking. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Jeremiah  Bitsui  and  Tharon  Lee  John  both  of 
Phoenix;  daughter,  Julander  Ann  Bitsui  of  Phoenix;  parents,  Lillie  B. 
Miller  and  Frank  Bahe;  brothers,  Lester  Bahe,  Eddie  Bahe  and  Fredrick 
Wilson  all  of  Ganado,  Ariz.;  sisters,  Lucy  Nez  of  Ganado,  Annette  Martinez 
of  Grants,  Donna  Hunch  and  Kathy  Anderson  both  of  Gallup;  and  one 
grandchild . 

Bahe  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  brothers,  Taylor  Bahe  and  George  Bahe; 
and  grandparents,  Chischilly  Bitai  and  Allen  Shorty. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Lester  Bahe,  Jeremiah  Bitsui,  Julius  Bitsui,  Marty  R 
James,  Tharon  Lee  John  and  Fredrick  Wilson. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Lillie's  Miller's  residence,  one  mile  south  of  Burnside  junction. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Emmerson  L.  Shirley 

FORT  DEFIANCE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Emmerson  Shirley,  56,  will  be  held 
at  10  a.m.,  Wednesday,  April  23  at  the  Hilltop  Mission  Church.  Rev. 
Lawrence  Harper  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  private  family 
cemetery.  Goat  Springs,  Ariz. 

Shirley  died  April  19  in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  July  29,  1948  in 
Ganado,  Ariz.  into  the  Coyote  Pass  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running  into 
the  Water  People  Clan. 

Shirley  graduated  from  Window  Rock  High  School  in  1966  and  attended 
Greer  Tech.,  Chicago.  He  was  a veteran  of  the  U.S.  Army,  serving  during 
the  Vietnam  War.  He  was  employed  with  P & M Coal  Mining  company  until  his 
retirement  after  24  years.  His  hobbies  included  the  outdoors,  hunting  and 
fishing. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Effie  Shirley  of  Goat  Springs;  sons,  Warren 
Shirley  of  Goat  Springs,  Murvyn  Hoskie  and  Jim  Shirley  both  of  Fort 
Defiance;  daughters,  Cheryl  Lowery  of  Goat  Springs,  Michelle  Mikszta  of 
Phoenix  and  Melissa  Neil  of  Reno,  Nev.;  sister,  Letha  Thompson  of  Goat 
Springs;  and  12  grandchildren. 

Shirley  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Agnes  Damon  and  Lorenzo 
Shirley. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Rose  Mary  Benally 

RED  VALLEY,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Rose  Mary  Benally,  62,  will  be  held  at 
11  a.m.,  Wednesday,  April  23  at  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  Chapel 
Farmington.  Rev.  Sherman  Manuelito  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at 
Greenlawn  Cemetery,  Farmington. 

Benally  died  April  19  in  Shiprock.  She  was  born  Aug.  18,  1940  in  Red 
Valley. 


Survivors  include  her  daughter,  Gaylene  Benally  of  Crownpoint;  parents, 
Woodrow  and  Helen  Benally  of  Red  Valley;  brothers,  Chavez  and  Nelson 
Benally;  sisters,  Helen  Yazzie,  Nancy  Benally  and  Helena  Benally  all  of 
Red  Valley  and  two  grandchildren . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Craig  A.  Benally,  Colby  J.  DeVore,  Jeremy  Yazzie, 
Bryan  W.  Kinsel  and  Shadrack  Dee. 

Rena  Mae  Vandever 

GRANTS  - Services  for  Rena  Vandever,  49,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Wednesday,  April  23  at  New  Life  Pentecostal  Church,  Thoreau.  Jimson  Lee 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Grants  Memorial  Park. 

Visitation  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  at  Cope  Memorial. 

Vandever  died  Saturday  April  19  in  Grants.  She  was  born  Feb.  15,  1954  in 
Canoncito  into  the  Salt  People  Clan  for  the  Water  Edge  People  Clan. 

Vandever  attended  school  in  Utah  and  at  Thoreau  High  School.  She  was  a 
homemaker . 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Jerry  Vandever  of  Haystack;  sons,  Jerald 
Vandever  of  Church  Rock  and  Fitzgerald  Vandever  of  Albuquerque;  daughters, 
Priscilla  Antonio  of  Milan  and  Crystal  Lee  of  Grants;  father,  James  Chaco 
of  Smith  Lake;  sisters,  Pauline  Delgarito  of  Whitehorse  and  Darlene  Chaco 
of  Smith  Lake;  six  great-grandchildren  and  two  great-great  grandchildren. 

Vandever  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother,  Mae  Chaco;  daughter, 
Patricia  Mae  Vandever  and  grandparents,  Kenneth  and  Mary  Antonio. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Jerald  Vandever,  Cody  Pablo,  Anderson  Delgarito, 

John  Wood,  Darrell  Juanico  and  Emmanuel  Haswood  II. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Daniel  K.  Yazzie 

LUKACHUKAI,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Daniel  Yazzie,  49,  will  be  held  at 
10  a.m.,  Thursday,  April  24  at  St.  Isabel  Mission,  Lukachukai,  Ariz.  Fathe 
Caron  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Lukachukai  Community  Cemetery. 

Yazzie  was  born  Feb.  1,  1954  in  Shiprock  into  the  Water  Flows  Together 
People  Clan  for  the  Near  Water  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Sam  and  Katherine  Yazzie;  brothers, 
Raymond  K.  Yazzie  Sr.  and  Alvin  J.  Yazzie  and  Christopher  Yazzie;  sisters, 
Virginia  Yazzie,  Rose  K.  Yazzie,  Kathleer  Frazier,  Kim  M.  Clark  and  Bertha 
Jishie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Dewayne  Yazzie,  Freeland  Jishie,  Melvin  Kellywood, 
Harlen  Yazzie,  Lawrence  Kellywood  and  George  Kellywood  Jr. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
one-fourth  of  a mile  of  Lukachukai  Chapter  House. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Lawrence  L.  Benavidez 

GRANTS  - Graveside  services  for  Lawrence  Benavidez,  66,  were  held  at 
1 p.m.,  today  at  La  Morada  Cemetery. 

Benavidez  died  April  15  in  Grants.  He  was  born  Aug.  10,  1936  in  Estancia 
Benavidez  was  a miner. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Dionella  Benavidez;  sons,  Sikey,  Jason, 
Lawrence  Jr.  and  Manuel;  daughter,  Debi  Murillo;  stepson,  Ronnie 
Jaramillo;  stepdaughter  Geraldine  Jaramillo;  sisters,  Louisa  Candlaria  and 
Leo  Benavidez;  and  seven  grandchildren. 

Pallbearers  were  Nathan  Gonzales,  Larry  Candelaria,  Ralph  Gonzales,  Rick 
Polaco,  Gilbert  Chavez  and  Brian  Murrietta. 

Mt.  Taylor  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Guy  James 

KLAGETOH,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Guy  James,  88,  will  be  held  at  11  a.m., 
Wednesday,  April  23  at  Ganado  Glory  Temple.  Sammie  K.  Begay  will  officiate 
Burial  will  follow  at  Klagetoh  Community  Cemetery. 

James  died  April  19  in  Flagstaff,  Ariz.  He  was  born  July  16,  1915  in 
Klagetoh  into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan. 

James  was  a rancher  all  his  life. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Lillie  James;  sons,  Donald,  Dave  and 
Leonard;  daughters,  Colleen  Roanhorse,  Blanche  Raymond,  Julia  Lamacuho  and 
Fernada  James. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Don  James,  Ernest  Kee,  Travis  Francisco,  Mathew 
James,  Wes  James  and  Reggie  James. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

William  Yazzie 

COYOTE  CANYON  - Services  for  William  Yazzie,  92,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m. 


Wednesdayj  April  23  at  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Churchy  Tohatchi.  Rev.  John 
Mittelstadt  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  private  family  cemetery. 
Coyote  Canyon. 

A rosary  will  be  recited  at  6 p.m.,  tonight  at  Rollie  Mortuary. 

Yazzie  died  April  19  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  March  22,  1911  in  St. 
Michaels,  Ariz.  into  the  Many  Goats  People  Clan  for  the  Charcoal  Streaked 
Division  of  the  Red  Running  into  the  Water  People  Clan. 

Yazzie  was  employed  with  the  Union  PacifiCj  Santa  Fe  Railroad,  Fort 
Wingate  Ordnance  and  the  Inter-Tribal  Ceremonial  Association  and  retired 
from  GSA-Public  Health  Services  in  1962.  Yazzie  was  a jockey,  a ranchhand, 
raised  and  herd  sheep  in  Coyote  Canyon.  His  hobbies  included  breakingj 
grooming  horses,  doing  leather  braiding  for  harnesses  and  bridles. 

Survivors  include  his  daughters,  Laura  M.  Ike  of  Albuquerquej  Irene 
Tones  of  Page,  Ariz.j  Margaret  Sekaquamtewa  of  Peoria,  Ariz.,  Dune  R. 
Shondee  of  Ganado,  Ariz.j  Donna  M.  Williams  of  Farmingtonj  Lucille  Yazzie- 
Deschiney  and  Dianna  M.  Yazzie-Nez  both  of  Galupj  Lilian  A.  Avery  and 
Beverly  V.  Yazzie  both  of  Coyote  Canyon;  53  grandchildren;  123  great- 
grandchildren and  18  great-great  grandchildren . 

Yazzie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wifej  Florence  Martha  Yazzie; 
parentSj  Altsadezba  and  Dilawushin  Bitsuie  Yazzie;  sonsj  Reginald  A.  Begay 
Herman  Wm.  Yazzie  Sr.j  Michael  Yazziej  Richard  Yazzie  and  Stanley  Yazzie; 
daughterSj  Berenice  V.  Ranges  Lucy  M.  Yazziej  and  Rosie  M.  Yazzie  and 
sisterj  Danaba  Yazzie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Glen  A.  Avery  ]r.,  Budford  B.  Henryj  Herman  William 
Livingstonj  lohn  Livingston  Dr. , Tom  M.  Ranger  Jr.,  Duane  H.  Williams, 
Herman  Wm.  Yazzie  and  Tyrone  Wm.  Yazzie. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

April  24,  2003 
Julian  Morgan 

PINEDALE  - Services  for  lulian  Morgan,  53,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Friday,  April  25  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Kee  Keyanne  will  officiate. 
Burial  will  follow  at  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Morgan  died  April  21  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  duly  14,  1949  in  Crownpoint 
into  the  Meadow  People  Clan  for  the  Near  the  Mountain  People  Clan. 

Morgan  attended  Church  Rock  Elementary  School  and  JFK  Middle  School.  He 
was  employed  with  the  Santa  Fe  Burlington  Railroad  and  was  a silversmith. 
His  hobbies  included  playing  cards,  working  outdoors  and  watching  T.V. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Corena  Morgan  of  Pinedale,  Juliuseta  Morgan 
and  Joleen  Morgan;  parents,  Mary  and  Grant  Tom  both  of  Pinedale;  brothers, 
Timothy  Tom  of  Mariano  Lake;  sisters,  Lorraine  Martinez  of  Pinedale;  and 
six  grandchildren. 

Morgan  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  sister,  Katherine  Tom. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Pinedale  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Grace  Muskett  Thomas 

MEXICAN  SPRINGS  - Services  for  Grace  Thomas,  74,  were  held  at  10  a.m., 
Wednesday,  April  23  at  the  Christian  Reform  Church,  Tohatchi.  Pastor 
Stanley  Jim  officiated.  Burial  followed  on  family  cemetery,  Mexican 
Springs . 

Thomas  died  April  19  in  Farmington.  She  was  born  April  20,  1928  in 
Mexican  Springs  into  the  Tlogeii  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running  into  the 
Water  People  Clan. 

Thomas  was  a rug  weaver. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Arthur  Thomas  Jr.,  Ernest  Thomas,  Vincent 
Thomas,  Leo  Thomas,  Anthony  Thomas  and  Arnold  Thomas;  daughters,  Rosalita 
Thomas,  Sarah  Pete  and  Virginia  Begay;  brothers,  Wilson  Muskett  and  Kee 
Muskett;  sisters.  Rose  M.  Begay;  24  grandchildren  and  nine  great- 
grandchildren . 

Thomas  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Arthur  Thomas  Sr.;  son, 
Melvin  Thomas;  parents,  Hosteen  Muskett  and  Dan  As  Bah;  and  four  brothers, 
and  sister. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Manuel  T.  Begay  Jr.,  Edison  Muskett,  Vincent  Muskett 
Johnson  Muskett,  Roland  Begay  and  Wilfred  Becenti. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Thomas's  residence,  Mexican  Springs. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  of  Farmington  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


April  25,  2003 


Clifford  Etsitty 

MEXICAN  SPRINGS  - Services  for  Clifford  Etsitty,  84,  will  be  held  at  10 
a.m.,  Saturday,  April  26  at  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church.  Father  lohn 
Mittelstadt  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Lone  Pine  Cemetery, 
Mexican  Springs. 

Visitation  will  be  held  at  6:30  p.m.,  tonight  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel. 

Etsitty  died  April  20  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  May  5,  1918  in  Mexican 
Springs  into  the  Red  Running  People  Clan  for  the  Hairy  People  Clan. 

Etsitty  was  employed  with  the  BIA  Maintiance,  Navajo  Nation,  Tohatchi 
and  Mexican  Springs  Trading  Posts.  He  received  numerous  awards,  European, 
African,  Middle  Eastern  Service  Medal,  Asiatic  Pacific  Service  Medal, 
purple  heart  medal  and  silver  star  medal.  His  hobbies  included  playing 
cards,  bingo  and  walking. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Michael  Etsitty  of  Mexican  Springs  and 
Lawrence  Etsitty  of  Naschitti;  daughters,  Beverly  Etsitty  of  Navajo,  N.M., 
Carmen  Nez,  Pauline  Thompson  and  Dianna  Norton  all  of  Tohatchi;  brother, 

Roy  Tom  Etsitty  of  Mexican  Springs;  30  grandchildren;  73  great- 
grandchildren and  ten  great-great  grandchildren. 

Etsitty  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Desbah  Delores  Etsitty;  son, 
Clifford  Etsitty  lr.;  daughters.  Roseline  Etsitty  and  Lou  Ella  Thompson; 
parents,  Ahanibah  and  Dim  Etsitty;  brother,  Luke  Etsitty;  and  sisters, 

Ellen  lohnson. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Marcus  Etsitty,  Gerald  Dim,  Leslie  Upshaw,  Carnell 
Begay,  Marc  Etsitty,  Gales  Thompson,  Donald  Norton  and  Donavan  Norton. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Perry  Allen 

FARMINGTON  - Services  for  Perry  Allen,  75,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m., 
Saturday,  April  26  at  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church,  E.  20th  Farmington. 

Mosig.  Leo  Gomez  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Greenlawn  Cemetery. 

A rosary  will  be  recited  at  2 p.m.,  today  at  St.  Michaels  Catholic 
Church,  St.  Michaels,  Ariz. 

Allen  died  April  22  in  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.  He  was  born  April  22,  1927 
in  Rattlesnake  into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Cheek  Hand 
Left  People  Clan. 

Allen  attended  Rehoboth,  Wingate  Schools,  and  Loyola  University,  Los 
Angeles.  He  was  the  first  Chief  Prosecutor  for  the  Navajo  Nation  and  a 
member  of  the  National  District  Attorney  Association.  He  worked  for  the 
Veterans  Health  Benefits  and  Education. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Marie  Tso  Allen  of  Fort  Defiance;  sons, 

Carlos  and  Ramon  Allen  both  of  Fort  Defiance;  daughter,  Charlene  Lizer  of 
Fort  Defiance;  parents,  Katherine  and  loseph  Allen;  sisters,  Sylvia  Manus 
of  Shiprock;  eight  grandchildren  and  one  great-grandchild. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Robert  W.  Manus,  Richard  Allen,  Chris  Sells,  Robert 
Allen,  Lawrence  Sells  and  Gary  Sells. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  St.  Mary's  Parish  Center,  2100  E.  20th  St.,  Farmington. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  of  Farmington  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

April  27,  2003 
Will  Sherman 

FORT  DEFIANCE,  Ariz.  - Graveside  services  for  Will  Sherman,  64,  will  be 
held  at  10  a.m.,  Monday,  April  28  at  Veteran's  Cemetery,  Fort  Defiance. 

Sherman  died  April  16  in  Fort  Defiance.  He  was  born  May  6 in  Newcomb 
into  the  Bitterwater  People  Clan  for  the  Mud  People  Clan. 

Sheman  graduated  from  Wingate  High  School  in  1957.  He  served  in  the  U.S. 
Army  1961-1963.  He  was  employed  with  ACME  Technical  Inst.,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Navajo  Land  Department,  Window  Rock,  U.S.  Public  Health  Service,  BIA 
Realty  Office,  Window  Rock  and  Tuba  City,  Ariz.  His  hobbies  included 
movies,  playing  games  on  the  computers,  and  outdoors. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Alice  lames  of  Fort  Defiance;  daughter, 
Lucinda  lames  of  Fort  Defiance;  stepson  Clarence  lames  of  Rock 
Springs; brother,  Tony  Sherman  of  Newcomb;  and  four  grandchildren. 

Sherman  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Louise  and  Thomas  Sherman; 
brothers,  lohn  Wilson  Sherman  and  Wade  Sherman. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Honor  Guards. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Mutual  Help  Housing,  Old  Red  Lake  Rd.  Hse.  #7,  Fort  Defiance. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 


Harry  Watchman 

SANDERS,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Harry  Watchman,  60,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m 
Monday,  April  28  in  Tse  Bonito.  Burial  will  follow  at  family  plot,  Sanders 

Watchman  died  April  21  in  Sanders.  He  was  born  Aug.  1,  1942  in  Sanders 
into  the  One  Who  Walks  Around  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan 

Watchman  attended  Sanders  Elementary  and  an  Indian  School  in  Oregon. 

Survivors  include  his  brothers,  Henry  Watchman  of  Sanders;  sisters, 

Betty  Nez  and  Marie  Watchman  both  of  Sanders. 

Watchman  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Marie  Goldtooth  and  lohn 
Watchman;  brothers,  George  Watchman,  Paul  Silversmith  and  Tom  Silversmith; 
and  sister,  Mary  Begay  and  Eleanor  Footracer. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Mervyn  Silversmith,  Melvin  Silversmith,  Melvina 
Silversmith,  Benny  Smith,  Alfred  Footracer  and  limmy  Lee. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Betty  Nez's  residence. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Elizabeth  "Auntie"  Benally 

WINDOW  ROCK  - Services  for  Elizabeth  Benally,  84,  will  be  announced  at  a 
later  date. 

Benally  died  April  25  in  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.  She  was  born  Dune  17,  1918 
in  Lake  Springs  into  the  Folded  Arms  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House 
People  Clan. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

April  28,  2003 
Elizabeth  "Auntie"  Benally 

WINDOW  ROCK  - Services  for  Elizabeth  Benally,  84,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m 
Tuesday,  April  29  at  Sacred  Heart  Cathedral.  Father  Dim  Walker  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  on  private  family  cemetery.  Lake  Springs. 

A rosary  will  be  recited  at  7 p.m.,  tonight  at  Rollie  Mortuary. 

Benally  died  April  25  in  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.  She  was  born  Dune  17,  1918 
in  Lake  Springs  into  the  Folded  Arms  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House 
People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  brothers,  lohn  Benally  and  Doe  Francis  both  of 
Lake  Springs;  sisters,  Lucy  Curley  of  Thoreau,  Anita  Benally  and  Marian 
Skeet  both  of  Lake  Springs;  31  grandchildren;  45  great-grandchildren  and 
six  great-great  grandchildren . 

Benally  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Ashi  Bitsi  and 
Belidaalbai-N  Benalli  (Black  Mustache);  brothers.  Bah  Begay,  Timothy 
Benally,  Kee  Chee,  Moncisco  Frank,  Ben  Doe,  Btaani  Nez,  Tquill  Tso  and 
Tolichee  Yazzie;  and  sisters,  Pauline  Begay,  Beatrice  Bitselly,  Mary 
Thomas,  Zonnie  Tully,  Elsie  Yazzie  and  Mary  Yazzie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Calvin  Analla  Jr.,  Patrick  Annalla,  Clint  Begay, 
Notah  Begay  III,  Malcolm  Begaye,  Michael  Callan,  Roger  Damon,  Seth  D. 

Damon  and  Derrick  Watchman. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Gallup  Independent. 

April  25,  2003 
Annie  Moreno  Millard 

Annie  Moreno  Millard,  73,  passed  away  April  16,  2003,  at  Good  Samaritan 
Hospital  in  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

Born  lanuary  11,  1930  in  Somerton,  Arizona.  She  was  a homemaker  who  has 
love  for  animals  and  gardening,  as  well  as  caring  for  her  family. 

She  is  survived  by  her  daughter,  Willa  Scott,  son  Eldred  Millard  and 
granddaughter , Valveri  Scott  all  of  Ft.  Yuma  Quechan  Indian  Reservation. 
Mother  Rosen  Wilson  of  Yuma,  brother  Paul  Wilson  of  Sun  Valley,  California 
and  niece,  Neva  Escalanti  of  Lamedeer,  Montana.  She  was  preceded  in  death 
by  her  father,  Harvey  Moreno  and  sons  Garvin  Scott  and  Ernie  Millard. 

Private  family  viewing  will  be  Thursday,  April  24  from  3-4  p.m.  at 
Kammann  Mortuary.  Tribal  rites  will  begin  at  4:30  p.m.  at  the  Quechan 
Indian  Reservation  Big  House.  Cremation  will  be  at  6:00  a.m.  Friday,  April 
25  at  the  Quechan  Cemetery  Grounds.  Kammann  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements . Pall  bearers  and  honorary  bearers  will  be  relatives  and 
friends . 

She  will  be  greatly  missed  by  those  who  loved  and  cared  for  her. 
Especially  by  our  cat,  Wookie. 


Copyright  c.  2003  The  Yuma  Sun, 

Sun  Freedom  Newspapers  of  Southwestern  Arizona. 

April  25,  2003 

Thomas  Leland  White  Jr. 

ETHETE  - Funeral  services  for  Ethete  resident  Thomas  Leland  White  Jr.j 
47,  will  be  conducted  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  April  26,  in  Blue  Sky  Flail  in 
Ethete.  Interment  will  follow  in  St.  Michael's  Mission  Cemetery. 

Litany  services  will  be  at  7 p.m.  today,  April  25,  in  the  hall;  followed 
by  a wake  at  413  Blue  Sky  Fliway. 

Fie  died  April  22,  2003,  at  his  home. 

Born  April  16,  1956,  in  Lander,  he  was  the  son  of  Thomas  Leland  Sr.  and 
Martha  (Yellowbear)  White;  graduated  from  Wyoming  Indian  High  School;  and 
participated  in  football  and  basketball.  Fie  attended  Morgan  Community 
College  for  two  years  and  received  certification  for  appliance  repair. 

Fie  was  a repairman  for  the  Northern  Arapahoe  Tribe  for  seven  years  and  a 
Sho-Rap  firefighter  for  many  years. 

His  interests  included  hunting,  fishing,  horn-hunting,  being  with  family, 
and  watching  movies  and  television. 

Survivors  include  two  children,  Keith  Smith  of  Kinnear  and  Thomas  White 
III;  former  wife,  Charlotte  Armour;  six  siblings,  Roland  Yellowbear  of 
Fort  Washakie  and  Kenneth  White,  Joan  White,  Debbie  Antelope  and  Sandra 
and  Pat  Ironcloud,  all  of  Ethete;  eight  nephews  and  nieces;  five  uncles; 
six  aunts;  foster  parents,  Norman  and  Zona  Moss,  Felix  and  Irma  Groesbeck 
and  Burton  and  Joyce  Flutchinson;  grandmothers,  Margaret  Spoonhunter  and 
Mary  Bear;  and  11  grandchildren. 

Fie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  grandfathers,  and  numerous  other 
family  members. 

Duane  Cady  Sr. 

FORT  WASHAKIE  - Memorial  services  for  Duane  Cady  Sr.,  73,  will  be 
conducted  at  2 p.m.  Saturday,  April  26,  in  Wind  Dancer  Funeral  Home  Chapel 
in  Fort  Washakie.  Burial  will  follow  in  Wind  Dancer  Cemetery. 

He  died  April  21,  2003,  at  Riverton  Memorial  Hospital. 

Born  Dec.  18,  1929,  in  Caryhurst,  he  was  the  son  of  Pearl  and  Curtis 
Cady. 

A hunting  guide  and  horseshoer,  he  worked  at  Elshires  in  Fort  Washakie 
as  a meat  cutter  and  bartender.  He  later  moved  the  family  to  western 
Montana,  where  he  worked  as  a meat  cutter  for  Stevensville  Cold  Storage. 
Also,  he  worked  for  John  R.  Daley  Meat  Co.  of  Missoula,  Mont.,  and 
Hamilton,  Mont.,  Packing  Co. 

The  family  returned  to  Wyoming  and  he  continued  to  cut  meat  at  Dubois 
Cold  Storage  and  was  a bartender  at  the  Rustic  Pine  Tavern  in  Dubois, 
until  his  retirement. 

He  enjoyed  ice-fishing,  raising  horses,  and  visiting  with  family  and 
friends . 

Survivors  include  his  mother  of  Casper;  two  sons,  Duane  Jr.  and  his  wife 
of  Lander  and  Moe  Cady  and  his  companion  of  Owyhee,  Nev.;  daughter,  Marlys 
Andrews,  and  her  husband  of  Riverton;  six  grandchildren;  a great- 
grandchild; four  sisters,  Elta  Mae  LeClair  of  Fort  Washakie,  Irene  Brooks 
and  Loletta  Edwards  of  Casper  and  Pat  Stohn  of  Stigler,  Okla . ; four 
brothers,  Frank  Cady  of  Riverton,  Burdette  Cady  of  Casper  and  Harry  and 
Jan  Cady,  both  of  Bakersfield,  Calif.;  and  numerous  nieces,  nephews  and 
cousins . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Orbana  Cady;  father;  adopted  son, 
Cody  D.  Cady;  and  other  relatives. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  memorials  may  be  made  to  Lander-Riverton  Home  Health 
Care,  in  care  of  Wind  Dancer  Funeral  Home,  Box  303,  Lander  82520. 

Services  also  were  provided  by  Davis  Funeral  Home  in  Riverton  and 
Bustard's  Funeral  Home  in  Casper. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Casper  Star-Tribune  published  by  Lee  Publications,  Inc., 
a subsidiary  of  Lee  Enterprises,  Incorporated. 

Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 

Clarence  Joseph  Hirst,  Sr. 

Clarence  "Boze"  Hirst,  of  Heart  Butte,  82,  a World  War  II  Army  Veteran, 
died  April  16  at  the  Browning  Hospital  from  complications  of  diabetes. 


Rosary  was  Friday,  April  18  at  7 p.m.  at  the  Heart  Butte  Community 
Center.  Funeral  services  were  11  a.m.  Saturday,  April  19  at  St.  Ann's 
Parish  in  Heart  Butte,  with  burial  with  military  honors  at  Lakeview 
Cemetery  in  Valier. 

Whitted  Funeral  Chapel  of  Shelby  is  in  charge  of  funeral  arrangements. 

Clarence  was  born  at  the  family  home  in  Blackfoot,  Mont.  October  2,  1920 
He  attended  elementary  schools  in  Blackfoot  and  Browning  and  high  school 
at  Pierre  Indian  School  in  South  Dakota.  Clarence  served  in  the  Army  from 
1941  to  1945,  participating  in  the  North  African  Campaign,  where  he  was 
wounded  in  action,  and  in  Europe.  As  a young  man,  Clarence  worked  on  a 
construction  crew  building  the  Logan  Pass  road.  He  also  worked  on  the 
Civilian  Conservation  Corp.  Prior  to  joining  the  Army  in  1941. 

After  the  war,  Clarence  returned  home  and  began  ranching.  In  March  1946, 
he  married  Minnie  Rutherford.  They  had  eight  children.  Clarence  worked  at 
many  jobs  and  occupations  during  his  lifetime;  he  worked  at  the  Heart 
Butte  School,  the  Community  Action  Program  in  Browning  and  Sanitation 
Department  of  Indian  Health  Service. 

Clarence  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Minnie,  of  Heart  Butte;  four  daughters 
Margie  Fisher  of  Meriweather,  Linda  Hirst  of  Browning,  Karen  Woldstad  of 
Birch  Creek  and  Cathy  Bird  of  Bemidji,  Minn.;  four  sons;  Clarence  "Bimbo" 
Hirst,  Jr.  of  Badger  Creek,  Mike  Hirst  of  Dickinson,  N.D.,  Ron  Hirst  of 
Ashland,  and  William  "Charlie"  Hirst  of  Valier;  twenty-one  grandchildren 
and  two  great-grandsons. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  A1  and  Maggie  Hirst,  his  sister 
Frances  Thompson,  and  brother.  Jack  Hirst. 

Curtis  Wayne  Smith 

Curtis  Wayne  Smith,  58,  of  Browning,  a radiology  administrator,  died  of 
a heart  attack  Friday,  April  18,  2003  at  his  home. 

His  funeral  was  2 p.m.  Tuesday,  April  22,  at  the  Methodist  Church  in 
Browning,  with  cremation  to  follow.  Day  Family  Funeral  Home  is  handling 
arrangements . 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Beth  A.  Smith;  daughters  Ashley  Samora  of 
Pocatello,  Idaho,  Lindsey  Smith  of  Cleveland,  Minn.,  and  Christine  Ramirez 
of  Dallas;  a son  Micah  Smith  of  Pocatello;  sisters  Diana  Fields  of  Kevin, 
Alma  Faye  Chippewa  of  Great  Falls,  Pauline  Sure  Chief,  Carol  Douglas, 
Rosemary  Huston  and  Bonnie  Sue  Wagner,  all  of  Browning,  and  Freda  Stone  of 
Cut  Bank;  brothers  Kenneth  Still  Smoking  and  Lyle  MacDonald,  of  Browning, 
Ivan  MacDonald  of  Parker,  Ariz.,  James  McDonald  of  Missoula  and  Jeffrey 
McDonald  of  Great  Falls;  and  six  grandchildren . 

Betty  Jean  Augare 

Betty  Jean  (Bremner)  Augare,  68,  of  Browning,  a former  florist,  died  of 
complications  due  to  cancer  Thursday  at  a local  hospital. 

Rosary  begins  7 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Little  Flower  Parish.  Her  wake  is 
being  held  at  Glacier  Homes  prior  to  the  rosary.  Cremation  will  follow  the 
rosary.  Funeral  Mass  is  2 p.m.  Thursday  at  the  church,  with  burial  in 
Willow  Creek  Cemetery.  Schnider  Funeral  Home  of  Great  Falls  is  handling 
arrangements . 

She  was  born  Jan.  5,  1935,  in  Browning  and  raised  in  Greasewood,  Mont. 
She  was  educated  at  Cut  Bank  boarding  school,  Flandreau,  South  Dakota  and 
Blackfeet  Community  College.  She  married  Edmund  Wishie  Augare  in  1951  in 
Sedro-Wooley,  Wash.;  they  later  divorced. 

She  worked  as  a nurses'  aide,  a homemaker,  a teachers'  aide,  a 
bookkeeper,  a florist,  a cook  and  a food  service  supervisor. 

Her  doors  were  always  open  to  other  children  coming  to  stay. 

She  enjoyed  angel  collecting,  crocheting,  knitting,  watching  the  Denver 
Broncos,  sewing,  making  chaps,  making  flowers,  bingo,  shopping  and 
spending  time  with  her  children  and  grandchildren. 

Survivors  include  a daughter,  Joni  Augare  of  Browning;  sons  Mark  Augare 
of  Independence,  Mo.,  Ronnie  Augare,  Terry  Augare,  Paul  Augare,  Mike 
Augare  and  Little  Ron  Augare,  all  of  Browning,  Dan  Augare  of  Seville,  Mont 
George  Augare  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  and  Tim  Augare  of  Elko,  Nev.;  sisters 
Carol  Faye  Ollinger  and  Alfreda  Racine,  both  of  Browning;  a brother, 
Clarence  Bremner  of  Browning;  41  grandchildren  and  19  great-grandchildren. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  a daughter,  Sandra  "Sissy"  Augare;  her 
parents,  George  and  Ida  Bremner;  grandchildren  Adam  and  Levi  Augare; 
great-grandchildren  Tessa  Hand,  Wyatt  Augare;  a sister,  Ramona  Gordon;  and 
brothers  Cecil  and  Sonny  Bremner. 

Anthony  Curtis  Cut  Finger 

Anthony  Curtis  Cut  Finger,  29,  passed  away  Monday,  March  14,  2003  from 


injuries  sustained  in  an  auto  accident. 

Anthony  was  born  to  Ernest  Cut  Finger  Sr.  and  Leeann  (Sheridan)  Nicolai 
October  11,  1973,  in  Missoula.  Fie  was  raised  in  Arlee,  a member  of  the 
Blackfeet  Nation  and  a descendant  of  the  Salish  Pend  Orielle  Nation.  Fie 
graduated  from  high  school  in  Arlee  in  1993.  Fie  was  an  outstanding  athlete 
during  this  years  as  an  Arlee  Warrior.  Fie  was  a wrestler  from  kindergarten 
up  to  his  senior  year.  Fie  played  football  and  basketball  and  was  a member 
of  the  track  team,  and  he  also  was  a member  of  the  drama  club  in  which  he 
played  a lead  role  in  his  senior  year.  Among  his  numerous  trophies  and 
medals,  he  was  awarded  a plaque  in  his  senior  year  for  being  the  fourth 
student  in  Montana  to  have  a wrestling  move  named  after  him,  the  "Cut 
Finger  Single."  Fie  played  Down  Under  Ball  his  senior  year  in  Australia  to 
represent  a nationwide  group  of  American  Indian  athletes.  Anthony,  or 
"Tone,"  attended  fishing  tournaments  always  being  self  supporting  for  his 
extra  activities.  Fie  worked  on  ranches  and  farms,  bucking  bails,  changing 
pipes  and  farming  trees.  Also  he  did  work  as  a sawyer,  auto  mechanic, 
carpenter,  post  and  pole  man,  broke  horses  and  hunted  around  the 
reservation . 

Tone's  loves  were  his  truck,  the  wonderful  women  in  his  life,  his  nieces 
and  nephews,  the  mountains,  lakes  and  streams,  and  Mom's  fry  bread  and 
cheesecake. 

Fie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  great-grandparents  lohn  Vanderburg, 
Adeline  Fyant,  Eli  and  Dora  Sheridan,  George  and  Ida  Every  Body  Talks 
About  and  Sam  Cut  Finger;  grandparents  Mickey  Sheridan,  Rose  Vanderburg, 
less  Labuff  Sr.  and  Virginia  Cut  Finger;  aunts  Barbara  Young  Running  Crane 
Pewee  Mason  and  Peggy  Big  Sam;  uncles  Eddy  Vanderburg,  Everett,  limmy  and 
Butch  Fyant,  Randy  Christopher  and  lohn  Sheridan;  his  unborn  sister  Angel 
Lozeau;  nephew  lesse  Lee  Cut  Finger;  cousin  Sheila  Marie  Fyant;  and  many 
others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Fie  is  survived  by  his  parents  Ernest  and  Dawn  Cut  Finger,  Lee  Ann  and 
Wendal  Nicolai,  Flamy  Lozeau  and  Rusty  Whitworth;  brothers  Ernest  Dr.  and 
Cheryl,  lesse  and  Leandrea,  Flarley  Cut  Finger,  Isaac  Lozeau,  Chris 
Standing  Rock,  lonathan  Whitworth  and  leremiah  lames;  sisters  Adeline 
(Elijah),  Caroline  Lozeau,  Misty  and  Carrie  Whitworth,  Tamara  and  Kimberly 
Standing  Rock  and  Nicole  and  Sarah  lames;  grandparents  Yaya  Frances 
Vanderburg,  Katie  Nick,  Doe  and  Theola  Old  Chief,  Edna  Rose,  Florentino 
and  Dorothy  Flores,  and  Ursula  Thomas;  great  uncles  Ben  (Betty),  Art  (Ian) 
Gordon  (Gale),  Bobby  Fyant,  lesse  (Cleo),  Thomas  Cut  Finger,  Dusty 
(Marcelene),  Windy  and  Fredrick  Old  Chief,  Gabby,  Tony,  Reuben  and  lunior 
Cut  Finger;  great-aunts  Marie  Fyant,  Virgina  (Kenny)  Phillips,  Loretta, 
loyce,  Darlene,  Marlene,  Geraldine,  Lulu,  loanne,  Debra,  loanne  Old  Chief, 
Patsy  (Nelson)  Big  Sam,  leannei  Cut  Finger,  Rosemary  (Richard)  Calf  Robe 
and  Becky  (Cecil)  Crawford;  uncles  Tom  (Linda)  Sheridan,  Frank  Sheridan, 
lesse  Sheridan,  Sam  Sheridan,  Sam  Matt,  David  Vallee,  Terry  Lozeau,  Ed 
(Mooney)  Stasso,  Gordon  (Gloria)  Shay,  Toni,  Darrell,  Bodge  (Glenda) 
Whitworth,  lohn  Butler,  lay  and  Louis  Fyant,  Vernon  Christopher,  Wayne 
Vanderburg,  Gabe  Phillips,  Steve  and  Brian,  Buzzy,  Butch  and  Willie  Fyant 
and  lohn  Miller;  aunts,  Cheryl  (Les)  Clairmont,  Nicole  (Bob)  Doty,  Lori 
Ann  Weaselhead,  Linda  (Keon)  Weaselhead,  Weezee  Cote,  Sany  Christpher, 
Karen  and  Myrna  Whitworth,  Naida  Lefthand,  Roberta  (lim)  Steele,  Shelly 
Fyant,  Claudette  (Rodney)  Bird,  Malissa  (Dane)  Morigeau,  lennifer  (Rowdy) 
Snyder,  Veita  and  Claudia,  Tina  Lozeau,  losie  Stasso,  Valdena  (Dave) 
Anderson,  Marilyn,  (lim)  McDonald,  and  Suzie  and  Lisa  Vallee,  and  others 
too  numerous  to  mention;  nephews  Ryan,  lulian,  Stanley,  Arlen,  Sinjiin, 
Xavier  and  Brandon;  nieces  Briana,  Rozaline,  Vayda,  Ali,  laylyn,  Adrianna, 
Flaley,  Alexandrianna  and  Emily  Lynn;  cousins  Lisa  Luis,  Bridget,  Lakota, 
Marietta  Tellier,  Rosalie,  Shannon  (Carlos),  Eli  (Susette)  Sheridan,  Su- 
sep  Morigeau,  Zachary  and  Alisha  Sheridan,  losh,  Kisha,  Rosie  Sheridan- 
Gurule,  Devlin  Marcus,  laydean,  and  Ashley  Sheridan,  the  Fish  family.  Many 
Flides  family,  Radosa  family.  Young  Running  Crane  family,  and  so  many 
others  just  too  numerous  to  mention. 

A traditional  Salish  wake  was  held  at  the  Arlee  Indian  Elderly  Center, 
as  well  as  services  and  rosary.  Internment  was  held  at  the  Sheridan  Family 
Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  were  Dave  and  TJ  Haynes,  Robert  and  Brian  Rogers,  Kevin 
Pierre,  Tommy,  Cody  and  Basil  Tanner,  Shane  Fiddler,  Kevin  Howard  and 
Leonard  Two  Teeth. 

The  honorary  pallbearers  were  lohn  Butler,  Bob  Woodcock,  Bill  Tanner, 
Frank  Wright,  lason  Pierre,  Arlen  Auld,  Brian  Brian  Auld,  Steven  Peone, 
leremy  Belcourte,  Elijah  Alexander,  Coach  Earl  Beck,  his  fire  crew  in 
Texas,  all  his  uncles,  nephews,  cousins,  brothers  and  all  the  women  that 
he  loved.  The  Honor  Drum  was  Sunrise  Drum. 


Betty  Lou  Red  Fox 

Betty  Lou  (Griffin)  Red  Fox,  58,  of  Missoula  died  at  her  home  on  Monday, 
April  14,  2003  of  natural  causes. 

Services  were  held  Monday,  April  21  at  Little  Flower  Parish  with  burial 
following  at  Willow  Creek  Cemetery. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband  Larry  Red  Fox,  daughters  Michelle  York 
and  Andrea  York,  sons  Scooner  Red  Fox,  Timothy  York  and  Tony  York  Jr., 
sisters  Margie  Putts,  Pat  Moenin  and  Dawn  Bloomquist,  brothers  Starr 
Griffin,  Bill  Racine,  Ted  Racine  and  Boss  Racine,  15  grandchildren  and  one 
great-grandchild . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  a son  Tracy  York,  a sister  Dale  Ann  Griffin, 
parents  Ed  Griffin  and  Dosphine  Griffin  and  grandfather  Mike  Bad  Old  Man. 

Terrie  Ellen  Rundle 

Terrie  Ellen  (Lillevig)  Rundle,  48,  died  on  Monday,  April  14,  2003  at 
her  home  near  Bigfork  of  Ovarian  Cancer. 

A celebration  service  will  be  held  at  The  Bigfork  Playhouse,  526 
Electric  Avenue  in  Bigfork.  The  service  will  be  non-traditional  and  a non- 
somber  occasion,  as  Terrie  wanted.  The  time  of  the  service  will  be  at  3:30 
p.m.  on  Tuesday,  May  6 (immediately  after  school  so  that  her  students  may 
easily  attend.)  Anyone  and  everyone  is  invited  to  come. 

Terrie  was  born  on  Feb.  5,  1955  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  but  grew  up  in 
Cincinnati,  Ohio.  At  the  time  of  her  graduation  from  high  school  she 
entered  the  Cincinnati  Conservatory  of  Music  with  her  primary  instrument 
being  the  organ,  with  piano  as  secondary.  After  her  first  year  at  the 
Conservatory  she  decided  to  take  a hiatus  from  music  study  and  to  travel 
around  the  country  by  herself  for  two  years.  After  this  she  returned  to 
Ohio  where  she  finished  up  with  a Bachelor  of  Arts  in  Music  Education  from 
the  University  of  Miami.  For  a time  after  graduation  from  college  she 
taught  at  private  schools  in  Ohio.  She  was  then  recruited  by  a friend  to 
come  out  to  San  Francisco  and  work  as  a secretary  for  an  up  and  coming 
retail  computer  company  called  Businessland  (the  pay  was  much  better.) 
Within  a short  period  of  time  Terrie  was  promoted  to  the  position  senior 
accounts  manager  for  a store  in  Seattle. 

Dale  was  working  as  a Registered  Nurse  at  the  University  of  Washington 
Medical  Center  at  this  time.  Dale  and  Terrie,  both  avid  folk  and  contra 
dancers  soon  met  at  a dance  at  the  Mountaineers  Flail  in  Seattle.  During  a 
round  dance,  where  everyone  changes  partners  after  every  32  measures,  each 
man  and  woman  makes  a half  turn  to  begin  dancing  with  their  new  partner. 
This  is  how  Terrie  met  Dale;  just  a half  turn  is  what  started  the  whole 
thing ! 

Terrie  and  Dale  courted  for  16  months  and  then  were  married  on  duly  16, 
1988.  Terrie  and  Dale  went  to  Glacier  National  Park  for  their  honeymoon, 
traveling  through  Bigfork  on  the  way  and  even  spending  one  night  there  at 
the  O'Duchain  Country  Inn.  They  then  made  there  home  in  Seattle  where  all 
of  their  children  were  born:  Abby  was  born  on  Dec.  4,  1989,  Dosie  was  born 
Aug.  5,  1993,  and  Avery  was  born  Dec.  28,  1995. 

In  1999  the  wanderlust  got  a hold  of  Terrie  again  and  the  family  was 
fortunate  enough  to  be  able  to  move  to  Bigfork.  Dale  took  a job  with  the 
Blackfeet  Service  Unit  of  the  Indian  Health  Service  while  Terrie  began 
teaching  part-time  for  the  Bigfork  schools  as  soon  as  her  youngest  child, 
Avery,  entered  kindergarten. 

Though  Terrie's  time  in  the  community  and  at  the  school  has  been  short, 
her  impact  has  been  substantial.  While  there  she  raised  the  money  herself 
to  purchase  instruments  necessary  to  create  a Creative  Drumming  Program. 

The  public  performances  for  her  choirs  were  highly  regarded  and  showed  the 
flair,  compassion,  and  commitment  that  Terrie  was  known  for.  It  was  these 
qualities,  which  so  endeared  her  to  the  community. 

To  her  many  students  she  was  known  affectionately  as  Mrs.  "T."  She  often 
amused  her  students  coming  to  class  in  various  characters,  such  as  Charlie 
Chaplin,  Pierre,  the  famous  film  director  from  Beegfork,  and  even  once  she 

appeared  hilariously  as  Mr.  "T",  complete  with  mohawk  and  bulging  biceps. 

Terrie  loved  life,  she  loved  her  children,  she  loved  her  husband,  and 
she  loved  the  children  and  adults  of  this  community.  Her  life  was  much  too 
short.  Terrie  was  diagnosed  with  ovarian  cancer  in  November  2002.  The 

cancer  quickly  consumed  her  body  but  will  never  extinguish  the  bright 

light  of  her  spirit.  Someday  we  will  be  together  again,  but  until  then  we 
will  love  you,  remember  you,  and  we  miss  you  with  great  sorrow. 

Survivors  include  Dale  E.  Rundle,  husband;  Abigail  Rundle,  daughter; 
losephine  Rundle,  daughter;  and  Avery  Rundle,  son;  all  of  Bigfork.  Also 
surviving:  Dr.  loel  Lillevig,  brother  of  Paducah,  Ky.;  Beth  Lewis,  sister 


of  Jacksonville,  Fla.;  James  Lillevig,  father,  and  Mary  Ann  Lillevig, 
mother  of  Lexington,  Ky. 

Donations  to  benefit  Terrie's  children  can  be  made  to  the  Terrie  Rundle 
Fund  at  the  Bigfork  branch  of  Flathead  Bank,  800  Grand  Avenue,  Bigfork,  MT 
59911  or  406-837-1600. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

April  23,  2003 

William  James  Blankenship 

SAN  JUAN  PUEBLO,  N.M.  - William  James  Blankenship,  formerly  of  Billings, 
died  April  16,  2003,  at  Veterans  Flospital  in  San  Juan  Pueblo.  "Bill"  was 
born  to  Leonard  and  Rose  Kennedy  Blankenship  on  July  22,  1924.  Fie  attended 
Billings  schools  and  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  during  WWII,  where  he 
received  a Purple  Fleart.  After  his  discharge,  he  married  Geraldine  F. 
"Jerry"  Bolton  on  Jan.  1,  1946.  Fie  moved  to  San  Francisco,  where  he  worked 
for  Olso  Cadillac  until  he  retired  and  moved  to  San  Juan  Pueblo. 

Bill  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  brothers,  Lawrence  and 
Albert;  and  sister,  Mary  Jane  Roe. 

Bill  is  survived  by  his  wife  Ann  of  San  Juan  Pueblo;  sons  and  daughter, 
Tom,  Don  and  Donna  Blankenship  of  Billings;  sisters,  Verda  Blankenship  of 
Billings,  Katherine  Jansma  and  Charlotte  "Penny"  Luper  of  Laurel,  Connie 
Jerke  of  Del  Rapids,  S.D.;  and  brother  Donald  Blankenship  of  Salem,  Ore. 

Services  and  interment  have  taken  place  in  San  Juan  Pueblo. 

Bill  will  be  remembered  for  his  contagious  smile,  warm  heart  and  great 
sense  of  humor.  Fie  had  a special  musical  gift  and  will  be  remembered  for 
playing  his  guitar  in  the  band  he  formed  called  "The  Rocky  Mountain 
Playboys."  Bill  loved  playing  music  and  singing  with  his  brothers  Albert 
and  Donald,  who  were  also  musicians. 

April  24,  2003 

Kyle  Franklin  Martell 

POPLAR  - Kyle  F.  Martell,  age  19,  died  April  22,  2003,  as  a result  of  a 
motor  vehicle  accident  near  Ft.  Kipp.  Fie  was  born  April  10,  1984,  in 
Poplar,  to  Rudolph  Martell  and  Kayleen  Fleaddress. 

Kyle  went  to  school  in  Crow  Agency,  Flardin  and  then  Poplar,  where  he  has 
lived  since  1995.  Fie  loved  the  computer  and  spending  time  visiting  chat 
rooms  with  friends.  Fie  also  enjoyed  spending  time  with  friends  and  family, 
from  Frazer  to  Ft.  Kipp. 

Kyle  is  survived  by  his  father  Rudolph  Martell  of  Ft.  Kipp;  his  mother 
and  stepfather,  Kayleen  and  Dale  M.  Fleaddress  of  Poplar;  two  brothers, 

Tony  (Melissa)  Fleaddress  of  Wolf  Point  and  Lane  Fleaddress  of  Poplar;  two 
sisters,  Luane  Pearl  (Bill)  Four  Bear  and  Norma  P.  Fleaddress,  both  of 
Poplar;  two  adopted  sisters,  Winona  Ross  and  Amber  Hopkins,  both  of  Poplar 
Also  surviving  are  grandparents,  Henry  and  Violet  Buck  Elk  of  Ft.  Kipp  and 
Raymond  and  Marietta  Four  Bear  of  Brockton,  and  great-grandmother  Kathleen 
Blount;  seven  uncles  and  10  aunts.  Also  surviving  is  his  special  friend. 
Pvt.  Mabel  Clark  of  Poplar  who  is  stationed  in  Ft.  Jackson,  S.C. 

Visitation  will  be  held  on  Friday,  April  25,  at  the  Poplar  Cultural 
Center  from  3 to  8 p.m.,  with  a prayer  service  at  7 p.m.  and  no  wake 
service.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  Saturday,  April  26,  at  10  a.m.  at 
the  Poplar  Cultural  Center,  with  Pastor  Ken  Azure  officiating.  Interment 
will  be  in  the  Ft.  Kipp  Cemetery.  Clayton  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

April  25,  2003 

Etna  Feather 

WORLAND,  Wyo.  - Etna  J.  Feather,  79,  of  Worland,  died  Thursday,  April  24 
2003,  at  Washakie  Medical  Center. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  9 a.m.  Saturday,  April  26,  at  Grace  Lutheran 
Church.  Burial  will  follow  in  Riverview  Cemetery.  Veile  Mortuary  of 
Worland  is  in  charge. 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

April  22,  2003 
Quentin  Roy  Fox  Sr. 

HAYS  - World  War  II  veteran  Quentin  Roy  Fox,  Sr.,  79,  of  Hays,  whose 


Native  American  name  is  ANee  ah  Ha  Tsits  Etha  Athan,  meaning  Takes  His 
Mother-In-Law  Meat,  a heavy  equipment  operator,  died  after  a long  illness 
Sunday  at  the  Phillips  County  Good  Samaritan  Home  in  Malta. 

Rosary  is  3 p.m.  Tuesday  at  the  Quentin  Fox  Sr.  residence  followed  by 
his  wake  at  7 p.m.  Tuesday  at  St.  Paul's  Recreation  Center  in  Hays.  His 
Funeral  Mass  is  1 p.m.  Wednesday  at  the  center,  with  burial  in  Lodge  Pole 
Cemetery.  Edwards  Funeral  Home  is  handling  arrangements . 

Quentin  is  survived  by  his  wife  Lillian  Fox  of  Hays;  daughters,  Mary 
Agnes  (Doe  "Fiddles")  Blackcrow,  Elizabeth  Ann  Fox,  Katherine  Irene  Fox 
and  Rebecca  Frances  (Raymond  "Ted")  Standing  Bear,  all  of  Hays;  son  Robert 
Lee  (Margaret  "Peggy")  Fox,  of  Hays;  adopted  daughters  Margaret  (lohn  R.) 
Strike  of  Fort  Belknap  and  Brenda  (Charles)  Farnell  of  England,  111.;  an 
adopted  son,  Paul  (Lisa)  Never  Misses  A Shot  of  Great  Falls;  special 
nephews  Sherman  Talks  Different  of  Hays  and  lames  Firemoon  of  Fort 
Belknap;  sisters,  Margaret  Fox  Big  Leggins  and  Louella  Fox  Stiffarm  both 
of  Hays;  12  grandchildren  and  12  great-grandchildren,  numerous  nieces  and 
nephews . 

Quentin  was  born  on  lan.  13,  1924,  to  George  1.  Sr.,  and  Mary  Agnes 
(Umstot)  Fox  in  Hays.  He  was  raised  in  Hays  until  the  death  of  his  mother 
and  was  then  raised  by  his  grandparents  Belknap  and  Rebecca  Fox. 

Quentin  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Army  on  lan.  15,  1942,  and  was  honorably 
discharged  Oct.  5,  1945.  He  re-enlisted  Dec.  14,  1945,  and  was  honorably 
discharged  Feb.  2,  1946.  His  military  duty  was  heavy  machine  gunner  605. 

He  was  in  Co.  A 21st  Engineer  Regiment.  He  served  in  Algeria-French 
Morroco-Tunisia,  Sicily,  Naples-Foggia,  and  Rome-Arno  battles  and 
campaigns.  During  his  tour  of  duty,  he  had  the  opportunity  to  see  the 
Roman  Catholic  Pope  in  Rome,  Italy.  After  his  military  career,  he  returned 
home  and  married  Lillian  Talks  Different  on  April  22,  1946,  in  Hays. 

Quentin  has  worked  as  a ranch  hand,  miner,  logger,  heavy  equipment 
operator,  wildland  firefighter  and  carpenter.  All  of  his  occupations 
allowed  him  to  work  where  he  loved  it  most,  the  outdoors  and  also  staying 
close  to  his  beloved  family.  He  enjoyed  driving  around  the  countryside  and 
being  in  the  mountains. 

Quentin  was  a very  generous  man  who  would  offer  whatever  he  had  to 
anyone  in  need.  He  was  always  concerned  about  the  well-being  of  others.  He 
inspired  and  encouraged  his  children  and  grandchildren  to  finish  school, 
after  earning  his  own  high  school  diploma  after  returning  from  the  service. 
He  was  proud  of  his  children  and  grandchildren  in  whatever  endeavors  they 
pursed . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  son  Quentin  R.  "Sacker"  Fox,  Ir. 
and  first  grandson  Quentin  loseph  Blackcrow,  brothers  Preston  Rufus  Fox, 
Robert  Fox,  Stephen  Fox  Sr.,  George  Fox  lr.,  and  Ed  Nicholson  Sr.  and  a 
sister  Katherine  Fox.  "Ant-Na-Ha-Ban,  I will  see  you  again!  " 

Curtis  Wayne  Smith 

BROWNING  - Curtis  Wayne  Smith,  58,  of  Browning,  a radiology  administrator 
died  of  a heart  attack  Friday  at  his  home. 

His  funeral  is  2 p.m.  today  at  the  Methodist  Church  in  Browning,  with 
cremation  to  follow.  Day  Family  Funeral  Home  is  handling  arrangements. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Beth  A.  Smith;  daughters  Ashley  Samora  of 
Pocatello,  Idaho,  Lindsey  Smith  of  Cleveland,  Minn.,  and  Christine  Ramirez 
of  Dallas;  a son  Micah  Smith  of  Pocatello;  sisters  Diana  Fields  of  Kevin, 
Alma  Faye  Chippewa  of  Great  Falls,  Pauline  Sure  Chief,  Carol  Douglas, 
Rosemary  Huston  and  Bonnie  Sue  Wagner,  all  of  Browning,  and  Freda  Stone  of 
Cut  Bank;  brothers  Kenneth  Still  Smoking  and  Lyle  MacDonald,  of  Browning, 
Ivan  MacDonald  of  Parker,  Ariz.,  lames  McDonald  of  Missoula  and  leffrey 
McDonald  of  Great  Falls;  and  six  grandchildren. 

April  25,  2003 

Dominick  Stump 

ROCKY  BOY  - Dominick  Stump,  infant  son  of  Vanity  and  Edward  Stump  of 
Rocky  Boy,  died  of  spinal  meningitis  Wednesday  at  a hospital  in  Salt  Lake 
City. 

Wake  services  begin  at  7 this  evening  at  Rocky  Boy  Catholic  Church.  His 
funeral  is  10  a.m.  Saturday  at  the  church,  with  burial  in  Rocky  Boy 
Cemetery.  Holland  and  Bonine  Funeral  Home  of  Havre  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

In  addition  to  his  parents,  Dominick  is  survived  by  his  maternal 
grandmother,  Mary  St.  Pierre,  paternal  grandparents  Sam  and  Rhonda 
Caplette,  and  maternal  great-grandmother  Linda  Luna,  all  of  Rocky  Boy; 
several  aunts,  uncles,  nieces  and  nephews. 


Dominick  was  born  April  15,  2003,  to  Edward  and  Vanity  (LaRocque)  Stump, 
in  Havre,  Mont.  Shortly  after  his  birthj  he  was  transferred  to  a Great 
Falls  hospital  and  then  to  Primary  Children's  Flospital  in  Salt  Lake  City, 
where  he  passed  away  at  the  age  of  eight  days.  Dominick  was  a strong  boy 
and  endured  much  during  his  short  life. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

April  24,  2003 

Raymond  Fernie  Thomas 

Sakimay  First  Nation 

December  10,  1925  - April  20,  2003 

It  is  with  great  sadness  we  announce  the  sudden  passing  of  our  Dad, 

Uncle,  Mushum  and  Godfather  Fernie  Thomas  on  Easter  Sunday,  April  20,  2003. 

Fie  was  predeceased  by  his  wife  Janet  Thomas,  two  sons  Morley,  and 
Lawrence  in  infancy,  his  parents  Donald  Thomas  and  Edith  Ochapowace, 
stepfather  Dan  Ochapowace,  two  sisters  Agnes  Redwood  and  Leita  Flenry,  his 
special  niece  Myrna  (Redwood)  Moise,  numerous  relatives,  nieces,  nephews, 
cousins  and  in  laws. 

Fernie  is  survived  by  his  adopted  daughters:  Geraldine,  Julie,  Ginger 
Sangwais,  Darlene  Bunnie,  stepsister  Edith  Redwood,  adopted  son  Calvin 
Sangwais  and  numerous  nieces,  nephews,  cousins  and  in  laws. 

The  wake  will  commence  on  Thursday,  April  24,  2003  at  the  Sakimay 
Complex,  Sakimay  First  Nation.  The  funeral  service  will  be  held  in  the 
Complex  on  Friday,  April  25,  2003  at  2:00  p.m.  with  Rev.  Flector  Bunnie 
officiating.  Interment  in  the  Sakimay  Cemetery. 

April  28,  2003 

Emerance  Stevenson 
Cowessess  First  Nation,  SK 

STEVENSON  - Mrs.  Emerance  Stevenson  of  the  Cowessess  Reserve  passed  away 
in  Edmonton  on  April  24,  2003  at  the  age  of  99  years.  She  was  a beloved 
mother,  grandmother,  great-grandmother  and  great-great-grandmother  who 
will  be  missed. 

Emerance  was  predeceased  by  her  husband,  John  in  1986  and  sons.  Jack  in 
2002  and  Nurie  in  1928. 

She  is  survived  by  her  children,  Robert  (Theresa)  of  Broadview,  SK; 

Flazel,  Charles  (Bridget),  Lill  Gault  (Larken  Ronan)  and  Georgina  (Don) 
Flemmerling  all  of  Edmonton  and  Wilfred  (Rita)  Gordon  of  Toronto.  She  also 
leaves  her  special  niece,  Alma  Flammerstom  of  Richmond,  BC;  18 
grandchildren , 39  great-grandchildren  and  17  great-great-grandchildren  and 
nieces  and  nephews. 

A prayer  service  will  be  held  Tuesday,  April  29,  2003  at  8:00  p.m.  at 
Matthews  Funeral  Flome,  Whitewood,  SK.  The  funeral  service  will  be  held 
Wednesday,  April  30,  2003  at  11:00  at  Jacob  Bear  United  Church,  with 
interment  at  the  Kahkewistahaw  Cemetery,  Broadview,  SK.  Reverend  Flector 
Bunnie  will  officiate  at  both  services. 

Memorial  donations  may  be  made  to  the  charity  of  one's  choice. 
Arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Matthews  Funeral  Flome,  Whitewood. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2003  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 
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Paiutes  are  Developing  Their  Land  and  Rediscovering  Their  Fleritage 

By  Tim  Sullivan 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune 

At  the  Indian  Peaks  Paiute  Reservation,  a square  of  rippled,  juniper- 
covered  slope  in  western  Beaver  County,  it  is  Restoration  Day. 

On  April  3,  1980,  the  U.S.  government  reinstated  the  Utah  Paiutes  as  an 
official  tribe  after  having  dropped  them  26  years  earlier.  Among  the 


restored  was  the  tribe's  Indian  Peaks  Band,  whose  ancestors  lived  in  cedar 
houses  scattered  over  this  remote  range  where  they  farmed  potatoes, 
turnips  and  wheat. 

But  there  is  no  one  here  today. 

"We  used  to  celebrate,  but  the  weather  was  always  bad.,"  says  Travis 
Parashonts,  the  Paiutes'  economic  development  director.  Wearing  a yellow 
fleece  embroidered  with  "Paiute  Tribe, " his  ponytail  tucked  under  a 
Cleveland  Indians  baseball  cap  rimmed  with  red,  blue,  white  and  black 
beadwork,  Parashonts  sits  in  a burger  joint  70  miles  away  in  Cedar  City, 
home  of  the  tribe's  headquarters.  In  lieu  of  a powwow  or  dinner,  the  tribe 
has  simply  given  its  employees  the  day  off.  True  to  Parashonts'  word,  the 
skies  outside  have  whitened,  producing  a momentary  blizzard.  "Now,"  he 
says,  "we  wait  until  Tune." 

The  displacement  of  one  of  the  Paiutes'  most  important  holidays  is 
strangely  appropriate  --  there  is  not  much  among  them  that  hasn't  been 
removed,  put  back  and  removed  again. 

While  history  has  taken  its  toll  --  shifting  federal  policies  have  left 
the  tribe's  bands,  families  and  scraps  of  undeveloped  land  scattered  all 
over  southwestern  Utah  --  the  state's  Paiutes  remain  resilient.  The  tribe 
has  asserted  itself  in  the  past  five  years  as  a cohesive  force,  with  young 
leaders  (most  elders  have  died),  housing,  health  and  youth  projects  and  an 
effort  to  hold  on  to  its  identity. 

In  the  1860s,  the  U.S.  government  tried  to  lure  the  tribe  --  whose 
ancestral  homeland  stretches  from  the  Grand  Canyon  to  Nephi  and  from 
Blanding  to  Ely,  Nev.  --  to  the  Ute  Reservation  in  eastern  Utah.  When  few 
Paiutes  moved  there,  the  government  tried  the  same  thing  on  a new 
reservation  in  southern  Nevada  with  a similar  result.  The  government  then 
created  separate  reservations  for  Utah's  Paiutes,  but  in  1954  "terminated" 
the  tribe  --  withdrawing  financial  assistance  and  reservation  status  of 
the  land  --  in  an  attempt  to  meld  several  American  Indian  tribes  into 
mainstream  society. 

Finally,  in  1980,  after  decades  of  increasing  poverty  and  nine  hard 
years  of  lobbying,  a core  group  of  Paiutes  won  back  recognition  from 
Congress,  allowing  the  tribe  access  to  housing  funds  and  social  services 
while  re-creating  its  reservations. 

In  the  meantime,  the  U.S.  government  had  taken  many  of  the  children  of 
the  termination  era  from  their  families  and  placed  them  in  Anglo  foster 
homes,  helping  erase  the  Paiutes'  language  and  culture. 

"We  had  to  depend  on  our  grandmas,  but  we  don't  have  any  more  grandmas," 
says  Cyndi  Charles,  chairwoman  of  the  tribe's  Koosharem  Band,  who  was 
removed  from  her  family  and  placed  with  a white  family  in  Morgan.  "I  don't 
have  anyone  else  to  send  my  son  to." 

Now,  Charles  and  others  placed  in  foster  families  have  returned  home  to 
take  tribal  leadership,  contributing  to  a broader  Paiute  revitalization. 

The  tribe  also  has  grown.  In  1980,  its  membership  was  around  490  and  it 
was  losing  three  members  for  every  new  one,  Parashonts  says.  Now,  the 
rolls  show  816.  At  this  month's  tribal  council  meeting,  the  council 
approved  four  new  members. 

And  the  culture  of  past  generations  is  coming  back  like  memory  after 
amnesia.  For  four  years,  the  tribe  ran  a language  school  for  kids  and 
adults  who  spoke  only  English.  Elders  also  conducted  workshops  on  Paiute 
crafts,  such  as  baskets  and  cradle  boards. 

"I've  even  made  a cradle,"  says  tribal  chairwoman  Lora  Tom  with  a hearty 
laugh.  Originally  from  Brigham  City,  Tom  worked  in  the  tribe's  health 
department  for  10  years  before  she  was  elected  chairwoman  2 1/2  years  ago. 
She  succeeded  Parashonts,  Alex  0.  Shepherd  and  the  late  Geneal  Anderson,  a 
key  figure  in  restoring  the  tribe  who  served  as  chairwoman  for  the 
majority  of  the  new  tribe's  first  two  decades. 

Paiutes  today  face  perhaps  more  identity  challenges  than  other  tribes. 
They  are  organized  in  five  bands  --  Shivwits,  Cedar,  Kanosh,  Koosharem  and 
Indian  Peaks.  Each  band  has  its  own  council  and  has  autonomy  over  its 
reservations,  but  most  Paiute  services  are  administered  through  the  tribe. 

Often  the  lines  between  tribe,  band  and  family  are  unclear.  Many  members 
have  a parent  from  another  tribe  or  a spouse  from  another  band  and  have  to 
decide  where  to  register  their  children.  Indeed,  for  many  who  have  joined 
the  rolls  since  1980,  being  Paiute  is  a choice. 

Reclaiming  an  identity:  Like  footprints  in  the  red  Dixie  sand,  the 
Paiutes'  recent  history  of  displacement  and  assertion  is  visible  in  the 
lives  of  their  leaders.  For  Glenn  Rogers,  the  Shivwits  Band's  chairman,  it 
has  been  a rough  path. 

A full-blooded  Shivwits  Paiute,  Rogers  grew  up  in  Enterprise  and  spent 
much  of  his  summers  at  the  Shivwits  reservation  in  the  lava  fields  east  of 


St.  George.  Back  then,  the  only  structures  on  the  land  were  shacks  without 
electricity  or  plumbing. 

As  a kid,  Rogers  partied,  drank  and  did  drugs,  bouncing  from  Enterprise 
to  the  Kaibab  Paiute  Reservation  in  Fredoniaj  Ariz.,  to  Cedar  City.  But 
after  he  went  to  rehab  and  cleaned  up,  he  became  curious  about  tribal 
affairs.  He  became  a regular  in  the  back  benches  during  band  meetings.  He 
won  a council  seat  and  four  years  laterj  in  1997,  was  elected  band 
chairman . 

When  he  took  that  post,  Rogers  says,  he  "stepped  into  a lot  of  trouble." 
The  Shivwits  were  in  the  middle  of  a difficult  bargaining  process  with  the 
city  of  St.  George  to  procure  water  rights  for  the  reservation  so  the  band 
could  continue  replacing  the  shacks  on  its  land  with  sturdy  brick  homes. 

Sometimes,  the  pressure  became  too  much  for  Rogers,  and  he  considered 
resigning.  But  he  found  help  in  unlikely  places.  As  a baptized  Mormon, 
Rogers'  church  activity  was  sporadic.  But  he  found  that  getting  to  know 
Anglos  through  church  gave  him  patience  and  observation  skills.  He  became 
confident  as  a Paiute  liaison,  and  the  band  got  its  water. 

Though  he  says  the  Shivwits  still  feel  condescension  from  St.  George 
Anglos,  Rogers  is  comfortable  moving  through  both  worlds.  The  tribe 
recently  helped  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  put  on  a show  at  the 
Shivwits  headquarters  called  "Paiute  Origins  of  Life,”  and  dozens  of  white 
St.  George  residents  came  to  see  it.  Rogers  is  proud  of  his  ancestry. 

"Our  identity  is  in  our  beliefs,"  he  says.  "In  the  animals,  the  plants 
and  the  old  people  --  how  did  they  exist?  They  existed  the  way  we  do  today, 
with  the  water.  I stand  for  them." 

Standing  for  ancestors  often  means  holding  on  to  their  land,  as  small, 
uninhabited  and  undeveloped  as  the  reservations  are. 

"It  becomes  something  personal  to  you,"  Parashonts  says.  "It  gives  you  a 
sense  of  pride  and  a sense  of  belonging." 

This  is  perhaps  most  true  for  the  Indian  Peaks  Band,  the  tribe's 
smallest,  which  has  no  building  or  significant  revenue  source  among  its  38 
members.  But  the  band  --  "One  big  family,"  as  Indian  Peaks  Chairwoman 
Anthonia  Tom  says  --  holds  its  land  close. 

"It's  our  heritage,  it's  our  past.  It's  a place  for  us,"  Tom  says  of  her 
band's  remote  reservation.  The  band  journeys  there  once  or  twice  a year, 
in  spring  or  late  fall,  in  part  as  an  homage  to  its  ancestors.  There  is  a 
cemetery  in  the  scrub  forest,  and  a rock  that  is  supposed  to  cure 
headaches . 

And  in  the  northern  reaches  of  Paiute  country,  seven  miles  off 
Interstate  15  just  south  of  Fillmore,  the  Kanosh  Band  is  trying  to  buy  734 
acres  of  aboriginal  land.  It  was  part  of  the  original  Kanosh  reservation, 
but  the  tribe  lost  it  when  it  was  terminated.  Phil  Pikyavit,  the  Kanosh 
chairman,  points  to  a faded  photograph  titled  "Kanosh  Indian  Camp,  circa 
1860"  that  shows  a line  of  Paiutes  backed  by  tepees,  huts  and  the  same 
mountain  visible  out  the  band  building's  back  window. 

"I've  had  my  eye  on  it,"  says  Pikyavit,  a retired  Utah  Department  of 
Transportation  road  worker,  "ever  since  we  lost  it." 

Community  economics:  As  with  other  Utah  tribes,  the  Paiutes  have  high 
unemployment  and  low  median  household  income,  at  17  percent  and  $10,800, 
respectively.  Most  tribal  members  eke  out  jobs  in  construction  and  the 
motel  industry,  Parashonts  says.  And  as  he  points  out,  the  Paiutes  are 
further  disadvantaged  by  their  lack  of  a large  land  base  with  coal,  oil  or 
timber  reserves. 

But  development  is  happening  slowly.  It  began  with  the  construction  of  a 
large  headquarters  building  in  Cedar  City  six  years  ago  and  radiated 
outward  to  housing  and  water  systems. 

The  Cedar  Band  is  one  of  the  most  aggressive  in  pursuing  economic 
development.  Recently,  it  created  its  own  tech  company,  Suh’dutsing 
Technologies,  which  could  create  up  to  55  jobs.  The  band  is  studying  the 
feasibility  of  a golf  course  and  trying  to  attract  a developer  for  a 
convenience  store  or  a truck  stop. 

The  band  has  built  six  houses  on  its  land  south  of  Cedar  City.  Delice 
Tom,  a convenience  store  worker  originally  from  Nevada,  recently  moved 
into  one  of  them.  "I  wanted  to  be  closer  to  my  grandkids.  Now  they  can 
walk  over,"  says  Tom,  adding  that  she  knows  more  Cedar  Band  people  who 
want  to  move  to  the  neighborhood. 

"Our  band,  we  are  so  close,"  Tom  says.  "We're  somewhat  scattered,  but 
the  communication  is  real  good." 

That  affinity  is  reinforced  on  a tribal  level  each  April,  a week  after 
Restoration  Day,  when  the  Paiute  Classic  Basketball  Tournament  pulls  in 
Paiutes  from  all  over  southern  Utah,  Nevada,  Salt  Lake  City  and  beyond. 
Pitting  11  all-Paiute  teams  against  one  another  in  the  tribal  gym  --  whose 


Paiute  logo  at  center  court  hints  at  the  import  of  basketball  --  the  two- 
day  event  is  a sort  of  powwow  with  hard  fouls. 

It  is  a time  to  cheer  relatives  and  heckle  their  opponents.  Outside  the 
gyrrij  groups  of  teenagers  huddle  around  pickup  trucks  and  lone  elders  are 
welcomed  into  bleacher  picnics  inside.  The  tournament  is  an  annual  reunion 
for  Loujeanne  Charles  and  her  four  sistersj  who  live  in  Cedar  Cityj 
Richfield  and  Salt  Lake.  Charles'  son  and  nephew  play  for  the  Cedar  Band's 
team  and  she  knows  everyone  on  the  team  as  well  as  most  of  their  opponents. 

"I  don't  see  them  all  that  often j"  she  says  before  screamingj  "Go  Blue! 

Go  Blue!  Come  on^  get  the  rebound!” 

For  the  kids  on  the  teamSj  who  are  often  a small  minority  at  their 
public  schoolSj  it's  a chance  to  nourish  tribal  friendships.  "It's  fun  to 
play  against  people  you  knoWj " says  Benny  Wero  ]r.,  a sharp-shooting  15- 
year-old  Paiute-Ute  with  a waist-length  ponytail  that  he  grew  for  powwows. 

Glenn  Rogers  is  herej  too.  Fie  is  a senior  member  of  the  Shivwits  team 
called  "Sham  Cityj"  the  Shivwits  Reservation's  nicknamej  and  takes  the 
court  with  teenagers.  Fie  hustles  up  and  down  and  shanks  a few  free  throws. 
When  the  game  is  overj  he  stays  in  the  bleachers  to  cheer  on  other  teams. 

For  RogerSj  the  basketball  tournament  is  good  timeSj  but  the  real 
challenge  starts  when  it  comes  time  to  venture  outside  the  gym. 

"I  want  people  to  understand  who  we  arej"  he  saysj  sitting  in  his  band 
building  as  dusk  descends  on  Sham  City.  "I  want  people  to  know  we're  just 
doing  our  best  to  survive." 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune. 
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Meskwakis  invite  federal  intervention 
By  QUAD-CITY  TIMES  STAFF 
April  23j  2003 

Meskwakis  invite  federal  intervention 

A coup  attempt  within  the  Sac  and  Fox  Tribe  of  the  Mississippi  in  Iowa 
typically  would  be  off-limits  to  the  United  States  government  which 
steers  clear  of  internal  tribal  disputes. 

But  there  are  100  million  reasons  the  federal  government  needs  to  get 
involved  here  on  the  behalf  of  the  rest  of  uSj  a reason  for  each  dollar 
taken  in  by  the  Meskwaki  BingOj  Flotel  and  CasinOj  Iowa's  biggest  gambling 
operations . 

The  money  changes  everything. 

A group  of  tribal  members  upset  with  the  ways  of  elected  tribal  leader 
Albert  Walker  Jr.j  asked  him  to  hold  recall  elections.  The  incumbent 
declinedj  so  the  dissident  group  simply  assumed  controlj  moved  into  the 
offices  and  took  over  management  of  the  casino. 

Flomer  Bear  3r.  now  leads  the  lj000-member  tribej  based  mainly  on  his 
claim  of  popular  support  and  backing  by  tribal  hereditary  chief  Charles 
Old  Bear. 

It  always  has  been  awkwardj  but  absolutely  imperative  that  American 
Indian  tribes  retain  the  sovereignty  guaranteed  by  federal  law  and  owed  a 
people  routinely  screwed  over  by  our  federal  government. 

After  routing  French  attempts  for  conquest  in  the  upper  Mississippi 
Valleyj  the  Sac  and  Fox  themselves  were  routed  from  the  Quad-Cities  in  the 
Black  Flawk  War  of  1832  and  ultimately  evicted  to  a Kansas  reservation. 

Stragglers  remaining  in  Iowa  bought  property  near  Tamaj  which  was 
expanded  into  a sovereign  reservation. 

That  sovereignty  permitted  the  tribe  to  open  the  state's  largest  casino. 

By  building  a successful  casino  business  largely  on  the  gambling  of 
IowanSj  the  tribe  has  given  up  a measure  of  their  independence  by 
encouraging  an  even  more  powerful  force:  A trade  relationship  with  their 
Iowa  gambling  customers. 

The  self-appointed  leadership  is  asking  the  National  Indian  Gaming 
Commission  to  butt  outj  but  it's  too  late. 

The  tribe's  inability  to  resolve  internal  dispute  makes  the  commission's 


involvement  necessary,  even  helpful,  to  Iowa,  Tama  and  the  tribe. 

A half  a world  away  from  Iraq,  and  about  two  hours  from  the  Quad-Cities, 
another  regime  change  is  challenging  the  notion  of  a sovereign  nation's 
relationship  with  the  U.S.  federal  government. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Quad-City  Times,  Davenport,  IA. 
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ludge  Rules  Work  Can  Start  At  Indian  Burial  Site 

SIOUX  FALLS  (AP)  - State  workers  can  start  building  a waste  dump  and 
fish-cleaning  area  for  campers  on  land  along  the  Missouri  River  that 
includes  an  American  Indian  burial  site,  a federal  judge  has  ruled. 

Federal  District  ludge  Lawrence  Piersol  also  said  in  a ruling  on  Friday 
that  the  state  can  resume  construction  at  a second  campground  location  if 
workers  first  return  fill  dirt  taken  from  the  original  burial  site.  State 
officials  must  notify  the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe  when  the  dirt  is  be  moved  to 
allow  time  for  burial  ceremonies  before  resuming  construction  resumes, 
Piersol  said. 

Tribal  officials  criticized  Piersol' s ruling  and  will  meet  as  early  as 
Thursday  to  discuss  a possible  appeal,  according  to  Mary  Wynne,  tribal 
lawyer. 

"To  build  a sewer  on  top  of  the  remains  of  ancestors  is  beyond  what  the 
Lakota  culture  can  comprehend,"  Wynne  said.  "It  creates  a large  gap 
between  the  plaintiffs  and  the  defendants." 

The  dispute  involves  the  North  Point  Recreation  Area,  a state-run 
campground  located  along  the  Missouri  River  near  Pickstown. 

On  May  14,  2002,  workers  were  moving  dirt  from  the  area  to  use  as  fill 
for  campground  construction  projects  when  the  remains  of  two  children,  a 
woman  and  other  funerary  objects  were  unearthed. 

The  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe  sued  the  state  and  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  stop  work  in  the  area  and  to  order  that  remains  be  returned  to  the 
original  burial  site. 

Piersol  issued  a preliminary  injunction  last  Dune,  which  halted 
construction  at  North  Point.  The  judge  also  set  conditions  under  which  the 
injunction  might  be  lifted,  including  an  assurance  from  the  state  that 
proposed  future  construction  would  not  further  damage  the  area. 

Piersol  also  said  the  state  must  examine  fill  dirt  taken  from  the 
original  burial  site  to  ensure  that  it  did  not  contain  Indian  cultural 
items . 

Later  the  state  returned  to  court  asking  for  permission  to  resume  work 
on  a dump  station  planned  on  land  in  the  disputed  area.  A state 
archaeologist  said  the  dirt  at  that  site  had  "almost  no  chance"  of 
containing  human  remains  or  funerary  objects. 

A state  lawyer  argued  the  new  sanitation  station  was  necessary  so 
campers  could  empty  recreational  vehicles  holding  tanks  before  leaving  the 
park.  The  old  dumping  station  had  been  removed  and  the  next  nearest 
station  for  North  Point  visitors  would  be  four  to  six  miles  away,  a state 
parks  official  said. 

North  Point  attracted  231,000  visitors  in  2001,  making  it  the  fifth  most 
visited  park  in  South  Dakota. 

During  a hearing  on  the  issue  last  week,  state  lawyers  presented  an 
archaeologist's  report  stating  that  while  dirt  taken  to  the  site  of  a 
planned  campground  registration  building  contained  human  remains,  there 
was  "almost  no  chance"  of  remains  or  artifacts  being  located  in  the  sewage 
dump  station  site. 

lohn  Guilin,  a lawyer  for  the  state,  also  told  the  judge  that  a group 
made  up  of  Yankton  Sioux  tribal  members  once  had  planned  to  build  a resort 
on  the  site  now  in  question. 

"Flow  can  it  be  sacred  land  and  be  developed?"  he  asked. 

Wynne  argued  the  tribe's  general  council  never  approved  that  plan  and 
without  that  approval,  it  was  incorrect  to  say  the  tribe  pursued  the 
resort  construction  plan. 

In  his  order,  Piersol  said  the  state  must  provide  written  notice  to 


tribal  officials  of  the  date  when  the  fill  dirt  from  the  original  burial 
site  would  be  returned.  After  the  tribe  receives  the  state's  notice,  they 
will  have  seven  days  to  conduct  ceremonies  at  both  sites. 

The  dispute  isn't  over,  Wynne  said.  "I  believe  strongly  in  the  position 
of  the  tribe  and  the  powers  at  work  of  the  ancestors  who  have  come  before, 
" she  said. 

Much  of  the  area  along  the  Missouri  River  was  flooded  when  the  federal 
government  built  reservoirs  in  the  1950s.  The  drought  has  caused  water 
levels  to  fall  in  recent  years,  exposing  the  old  burial  sites. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Yankton  Daily  Press  & Dakotan. 
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THAT  REMINDS  ME:  Uproar  over  Sitting  Bull's  bones  continues  smoldering  to 
this  day 

By  Marilyn  Hagerty 
COLUMNIST  MARILYN  HAGERTY 

Sitting  Bull  stirred  up  a lot  of  trouble  for  the  settlers  when  he  was 
alive.  And  even  in  death,  he  was  causing  problems.  Fifty  years  ago,  a 
battle  between  North  and  South  Dakota  over  his  bones  stopped  just  short  of 
civil  war. 

There  were  many  news  accounts.  It  all  started  when  Gov.  Sigurd  Anderson 
of  South  Dakota  called  on  Gov.  Norman  Brunsdale  of  North  Dakota  to  give  up 
the  bones  of  the  medicine  man.  The  North  Dakotans  were  not  willing  to  have 
the  bones  removed  from  the  place  where  he  had  been  buried  at  Ft.  Yates , 
N.D.j  67  years  earlier. 

In  a level-headed  editorial  in  the  Grand  Forks  Heraldj  M.M.  Oppegard 
wrotej  in  part:  "His  original  burial  did  not  bring  any  protest  from  South 
Dakota.  He  was  killed  there.  The  medicine  man  had,  howeverj  left  the 
reservation  at  Fort  Yates  and  the  body  was  returned  there  by  a detachment 
of  regular  soldiers  who  had  pursued  him  into  the  Black  Hills.  If  Sitting 
Bull's  relatives  and  the  people  of  South  Dakota  had  wanted  his  remains , 
that  would  have  been  the  time  to  claim  them." 

Oppegard  commented  that  the  attitude  toward  the  medicine  man  had  changed 
with  the  years.  "For  some  reason,  he  became  sort  of  a hero.  In  life  he  was 
a ruthless  enemy  probably  mainly  responsible  for  the  massacre  of  Custer's 
troops  on  the  Little  Big  Horn." 

Oppegard  speculated,  "There  must  be  some  reason  for  the  request  that 
Sitting  Bull's  grave  be  moved.  The  argument  that  it  might  be  flooded  by 
water  from  the  dams  seems  to  have  been  refuted  by  the  engineers.  The 
relatives  who  have  been  contacted  certainly  didn't  originate  the  demand. 
They  have  been  drawn  into  the  struggle. 

"It  is  not  a nice  thing  to  suggest  the  remains  of  a human  being  might  be 
used  for  commercial  purposesj  but  the  suspicion  exists  that  all  the  sudden 
interest  in  the  bones  of  Sitting  Bull  may  have  a commercial  angle.  South 
Dakota  is  making  a big  effort  to  attract  tourists  and  with  some  success. 
Should  that  be  the  motive  behind  the  demand  for  the  bones  of  the  medicine 
man,  they  are  better  left  where  they  are." 

An  Associated  Press  story  at  the  time  said  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota 
should  quit  fighting  over  the  bones  of  the  Indian  buried  at  Fort  Yates. 

The  story  said  he  was  buried  in  quicklime,  which  is  not  a preservative,  so 
there  was  a question  of  whether  there  were  any  remains.  Another  story  said 
there  were  two  Sitting  Bulls  and  that  the  second  Sitting  Bull  was  peaceful 
- unlike  the  warrior  who  helped  wipe  out  Custer's  troops  in  Montana  in 
1876.  The  other  Sitting  Bull  was  killed  and  buried  at  Miles  City,  Mont. 

On  April  8,  1953,  a group  from  South  Dakota  took  Sitting  Bull's  remains 
in  a surprise  raid.  Clarence  Grey  Eagle  of  Bullhead,  S.D.,  who  led  the 
raid,  said  he  had  made  a plea  to  the  North  Dakota  governor.  It  was  not 
granted  because  Gov.  Brunsdale  insisted  on  a court  order. 

"I  was  tired  of  the  white  man's  red  tape/'  Grey  Eagle  declared.  "North 
Dakota  has  done  nothing  to  honor  our  great  leader.  So  we  went  and  got 
him.  ” 

At  the  time,  a mortician  said  the  bones  of  Sitting  Bull  were  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  decomposition.  Nevertheless , they  were  encased  in  20 
tons  of  steel  and  concrete  five  miles  east  of  Mobridge  on  the  Standing 


Rock  Indian  Reservation. 

"It  will  take  an  A-Bomb  to  move  them  now/'  said  Walter  Tuntland  of  the 
South  Dakota  Memorial  Association.  And  the  governor  of  South  Dakota  said 
he  hoped  it  would  not  be  necessary  to  call  out  the  National  Guard.  Later, 
the  North  Dakota  attorney  general  ruled  the  law  was  broken  and  that  the 
South  Dakotans  had  not  been  given  authority  to  remove  the  bones  by  the 
health  officials. 

Mark  Halvorson  of  the  North  Dakota  State  Historical  Society  says  even  in 
these  times,  there  are  two  schools  of  thoughts  about  Sitting  Bull's  bones. 
The  people  at  Mobridge  believe  they  have  his  boneSj  and  the  people  at  Ft. 
Yates  are  not  sure  they  have  the  bones.  They  believe  Sitting  Bull  is  there 
with  them  in  spirit. 

Reach  Marilyn  Hagerty  at  mhagerty@gfherald.com  or 
telephone  772-1055  or  780-1124. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Grand  Forks  Herald. 
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30DI  RAVE  LEE:  Soldier's  death  helped  better  America  for  Natives 

Like  others,  I penned  my  signature  in  the  bright  green  condolence  booklet 
with  Lori  Piestewa's  photo  on  it. 

Staff  at  the  Lincoln  Indian  Center  assembled  it,  pages  filled  with 
signature  blocks,  poems  and  photos  of  the  23-year-old  Army  private  killed 
in  Iraq.  The  booklet  - and  a monetary  collection  - will  be  sent  next 
week  to  the  Piestewa  family  on  behalf  of  the  center. 

It's  yet  another  gesture  in  a tremendous  outpouring  of  support  from 
communities  around  the  country,  a display  of  honor  for  the  soldier  woman 
from  Arizona. 

Call  her  a hero. 

Call  her  a warrior. 

Call  her  a mother. 

But,  pleasej  don't  call  this  young  Hopi  woman  a "squaw." 

Some  would  recognize  the  plea.  I make  it  on  behalf  of  my  little  Hidatsa 
nieces,  my  Lakota  sisters,  my  Omaha  friends  ...  a call  for  respect  towards 
Native  women. 

Others  have  made  similar  requests,  seeking  the  removal  of  the  word  squaw 
from  landmarks,  such  as  those  used  to  name  rivers  and  mountains.  States 
such  as  Wisconsin,  Nebraska,  Montana,  Oklahoma,  Maine  and  Oregon  have  all 
passed  legislation,  or  public  policy,  to  eliminate  the  squaw  word  from 
places  within  their  borders. 

Arizona  entered  those  ranks  Thursday  when  the  State  Board  on  Geographic 
and  Historic  Names  agreed  to  rename  Squaw  Peak,  a Phoenix  landmark,  in 
honor  of  Lori  Piestewa. 

Thank  you,  Gov.  lanet  Napolitano. 

Gratitude  is  in  order  because  Napolitano  helped  push  the  renaming 
through  hell's  fury.  Some  questioned  if  Piestewa  was  worthy.  Several 
insisted  on  a five-year  waiting  period  before  assigning  a deceased 
person's  name  to  a place.  Others  questioned  if  the  word  squaw  was 
derogatory  at  all. 

As  for  Algonquin  linguists:  Some  say  squaw  means  vagina;  some  say  it 
means  woman. 

By  dictionary  accounts:  It's  an  offensive  and  disparaging  term  used  to 
describe  a Native  woman. 

In  my  experience:  I’ve  yet  to  meet  a Native  woman  who  would  let  anyone 
call  her  a squaw. 

Changing  the  peak's  name  will  help  set  a new  course  for  the  treatment  of 
Native  women  in  the  United  States.  It's  hard  to  believe  we  are  still 
arguing  about  whether  the  use  of  the  squaw  word  is  acceptable. 

It's  not. 

The  word's  origins  lead  somej  like  Robert  Nelson  of  the  Phoenix  New 
Times,  down  a lurid  path  to  discussing  women's  anatomy.  An  area  he  has 
given  much  thought. 

He  came  up  with  suggestions  for  a new  name  for  Squaw  Peak  in  a Thursday 
column.  "Although  'Oft  Penetrated  Native  American  Vagina  Peak'  has  a nice 


ring  to  itj  it  would  not  be  an  appropriate  new  name  for  Squaw  Peak/'  he 
wrote . 

The  name  should  be  left  as  iSj  said  Nelson. 

He  blames  the  American  Indian  Movement  for  likening  squaw  to  mean 
"Indian  whore." 

And  he  assures  the  reader  that  squaw  is  not  a "gringo  term  for  a Native 
American  woman's  honeypot." 

Nelson  insists  squaw  means  "young  woman." 

He  says  others  know  full  well  what  it  means  when  someone  says  they 
"hiked  up  Squaw  Peak  during  lunch."  The  white  columnist  digresses  further 
but  he  makes  a good  point.  He's  reason  alone  to  eliminate  the  word  from 
public  places. 

Nelson's  thought  of  an  "oft  penetrated"  Native  vagina  peak  is  no  joke. 

White  men  commit  82  percent  of  all  rapes  or  sexual  assaults  against  Native 
women , according  to  a recent  Department  of  Justice  report. 

With  continued  effortSj  the  word  squaw  will  be  squeezed  from  the  common 
vernacular  of  landmarks  in  America.  Despite  opposition  to  the  Squaw  Peak 
name  changej  a state  and  country  will  march  forward. 

Piestewa's  death  moved  a nation.  It  also  moved  a mountain. 

And  soon  it  will  bear  a fitting  name  - Piestewa  in  the  Hopi  language 
is  said  to  mean  "the  rainwater  that  collects  on  the  desert  floor  after  a 
heavy  downpour.” 

A downpour  of  political  ugliness  surrounded  the  name  changej  but  from 
those  desert  pools  of  waterj  something  good  will  grow. 

Thank  yoUj  Lori  Piestewa. 

Reach  Jodi  Rave  at  402-473-7240  or  jrave@journalstar.com. 

Copyright  c.  Lincoln  Journal  Star. 
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COLUMNIST  DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD: 

A loved  one  nears  the  completion  of  the  circle 

There  are  times  in  our  lives  when  we  actually  can  see  the  pages  of  our 
lives  turn.  When  I saw  my  mother  in  the  hospital  Sundayj  I could  almost 
feel  the  slight  breeze  created  as  those  pages  turned. 

My  motherj  Dorothyj  was  healthy  most  of  her  life.  She  has  outlived  all 
but  two  of  her  sisters  and  she  is  the  oldest  of  her  family.  But  this  last 
year  hasn't  been  good  for  her.  She  has  had  bouts  of  an  illness  that  seems 
mysterious  and  has  put  her  in  the  hospital.  During  those  episodesj  she 
seems  to  go  into  her  own  world.  This  weekend j we  were  told  she  probably 
needs  special  equipment  that  we  can't  deal  with  at  homej  which  means  a 
nursing  home  may  be  the  only  option.  So  the  family  set  the  next  steps  in 
motion . 

Before  I left  the  hospital  and  after  the  rest  of  the  family  had  gonej  I 
went  to  her  room  to  give  her  a hug  and  kiss.  She  looked  so  small  lying  in 
that  white  hospital  bed  with  two  quilts  tucked  tightly  around  herj  even 
though  it  was  warm  on  that  Easter  day.  She  knew  mej  I knoWj  and  closed  her 
eyes  as  I leaned  toward  her. 

I left  quickly  because  I was  blinking  back  tears.  While  driving  those 
five  hours  back  to  Grand  ForkSj  memories  of  her  flashed  in  my  mind  as  if  I 
was  sorting  through  dozens  of  digital  photographs  of  her.  I saw  her 
wrinkle  up  her  nose  and  smile  a silly  smile.  She  did  that  when  she  knew  I 
had  to  do  something  I didn't  want  to  do.  You  couldn't  be  too  angry  with 
her  when  she  looked  at  you  like  that. 

My  father  was  the  iron  hand  in  the  house.  He  was  strict  and  had  a temper 
sometimes.  When  he  "raised  the  roof"  she  would  just  say  in  a firm  and  low 
voicej  "Grover!"  And  he  would  calm  down.  We  always  knew  that  when  we  were 
in  trouble  with  Dadj  it  was  best  to  have  Mom  therej  too. 

Mom  spent  most  of  her  early  married  years  struggling  to  make  ends  meet. 
There  were  13  children  and  only  the  small  income  from  my  father's  work  at 
the  local  veterans'  hospital.  So  she  always  saves  things  - plastic  grocery 
bagSj  tin  foilj  brown  paper  bags  and  even  left-over  food  from  restaurants. 

She  doesn't  waste  anything. 

When  she  went  into  the  hospital  a few  weeks  agOj  she  was  in  one  of  those 


unresponsive  stages,  but  they  soon  had  her  almost  back  to  normal.  We  were 
thinking,  "Now  she  will  be  better  come  home  and  be  the  same  as  she  was 
before."  We  all  believed  that. 

We  believed  it  even  more  when  she  told  the  nurse  to  bring  her  the 
sausage  sandwich  she  had  saved  from  breakfast  that  day  - and  the  nurse  did. 
In  the  past  we  might  find  a piece  of  fried  chicken  she  saved  from  lunch  in 
her  big,  over-stuffed  purse  while  we  were  looking  for  some  important  paper. 
Opening  her  refrigerator  could  be  scaryj  too.  We  never  were  sure  what  we'd 
find  in  there.  We  enjoy  teasing  her  about  her  habit  of  saving  or  recycling 
things.  I guess  that's  something  children  like  to  do  when  they  are  adults 
and  their  parents  are  at  their  mercy,  so  to  speak. 

The  life  pictures  of  her  continued  to  appear  in  my  mind.  I saw  Mom  in  an 
apron  bending  over,  punching  down  yeasty  bread  dough;  standing  on  the 
porch  of  our  Minot  home  with  hands  on  her  hips  yelling  at  the  dogs  to  stop 
barking;  sitting  in  a brown  wooden  pew  at  the  White  Shield  Catholic  church, 
praying  with  a sweet  gentleness  on  her  face.  In  pictures  from  later  years, 

I saw  her  holding  a bingo  dauber  and  squinting  while  trying  to  find  all 
the  numbers  on  her  card. 

I realized  on  my  trip  home  that  day  that  she  had  moved  into  my 
grandmother ' s space.  She  is  now  the  woman  closest  to  the  edge.  Crossing 
over  is  coming;  I saw  that  on  her  face  Sunday.  I realized,  too,  that  I am 
getting  to  the  place  where  she  was  20  years  ago  and  my  daughters  have 
moved  into  my  current  chapter. 

Her  grandchildren  are  women  now  with  her  own  children.  The  little  ones 
see  Great-Grandma  as  a stranger.  They  have  a hard  time  relating  to  her. 

They  are  at  the  beginning  of  the  book  and  she  is  in  the  final  chapter. 

When  she  reaches  "the  end"  the  generations  will  move  unto  a fresh  page  of 
a new  book. 

Yellow  Bird  writes  columns  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  780-1228,  (800)  477-6572  ext.  228  or  dyellowbird@gf herald . com. 
Copyright  c.  2003  Grand  Forks  Herald,  Knight  Ridder,  Inc. 
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REORGANIZATION  OF  BIA  CRITICIZED 
CONGRESSMAN  SAYS  INTERIOR  ACTING  IMPROPERLY 
SAM  LEWIN  - 04/21/2003 

A New  lersey  congressman  is  asking  Interior  Secretary  Gail  Norton  to  stop 
a massive  reorganization  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

"Once  again  I find  myself  strongly  objecting  to  your  agency's  handling 
of  the  trust  reform  issue.  It  has  been  brought  to  my  attention  by  various 
tribal  leaders  that  you  are  proceeding  to  reorganize  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  in  the  name  of  trust  reform  even  though  Indian  Country  is 
overwhelmingly  opposed  to  your  efforts."  said  Rep.  Frank  Pallone  Dr.,  D-N. 

3 . , in  a letter  dated  April  19. 

"As  a justification  for  your  agency's  actions.  Interior  has  asserted 
that  ludge  Lamberth  in  the  Cobell  v Norton  case  has  ordered  you  to 
reorganize.  This  could  not  be  further  from  the  truth... It  seems  quite 
apparent  that  your  agency  was  only  instructed  by  ludge  Lamberth  to  file  a 
proposal  for  reorganization.  In  no  way  can  any  of  the  ludge' s latest 
orders  be  interpreted  as  requiring  your  agency's  current  reorganization 
strategy. " 

The  congressman's  criticism  highlights  a deep  division  in  the  Native 
community  over  how  to  proceed  with  the  case.  Earl  Old  Person,  a member  of 
the  original  class  action  lawsuit,  recently  asked  to  have  himself 
dismissed  as  a plaintiff.  In  doing  so.  Old  Person  joined  a chorus  of 
Native  leaders  in  decrying  a decision  to  put  individual  Indian  Trust  Fund 
monies  into  receivership.  Five  tribal  chairmen  also  signed  a letter 
blasting  the  receivership  move. 

Interior  Spokesman  Dan  DuBray  doesn't  agree  with  Pallone's  comments.  "I 
don't  think  that's  correct.  Mr.  Pallone  was  not  at  any  of  the  task  force 
meetings  last  year.  Consensus  was  not  reached  on  every  aspect,  but  there 
was  thorough  and  broad  consultation.  It's  disingenuous  to  say  this 


appeared  in  a vacuum  and  that  Native  leaders  were  not  a party  to  this 
case. " 

Still,  the  congressman's  letter  has  raised  some  eyebrows.  Joseph  Kleffer, 
the  "Special  Master"  appointed  by  the  court  to  monitor  the  Trust  reform, 
has  written  to  Interior  attorneys.  "I  request  copies  of  any  and  all 
directives  or  other  materials  that  relate  to  or  incorporate  the 
Department's  direction  to  it's  employees  to  carry  out  the  reorganization 
of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  addressed  by  Representative  Frank  Pallone 
Jr.,  in  his  April  17,  2002  letter  to  secretary  of  the  Interior  Gail 
Norton . " 

Native  American  Times  Copyright  c.  2000-2001  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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LAWYERS  GET  LESSON  IN  TRIBAL  LAW 
OFT-MISUNDERSTOOD  SYSTEM  EXPLAINED 
SAM  LEWIN  - 04/18/2003 

Deep  in  Creek  Nation,  nestled  behind  the  intersections  of  Flighways  56  and 
73,  sits  the  Mounds  building,  the  heart  and  soul  of  Indian  tribal  law.  It 
is  here  that  a handful  of  Tulsa  area  attorneys  took  a crash  course  in  what 
is  often  misunderstood  by  both  Natives  and  non-Natives  alike:  Justice  in 
Indian  Country. 

The  American  Inns  of  Court,  a legal  organization,  sponsored  the  trip. 
Lawyers  used  to  dealing  with  the  intricacies  of  Oklahoma  courts  traveled 
half  an  hour  away  to  a place  where  no  state  in  the  union  has  a law  that 
applies . 

"We  are  a bona  fide  government,  we  are  a sovereign  nation",  says  Wilbur 
Gouge,  Speaker  of  the  Muscogee  Creek  Nation. 

"We  like  to  say  that  the  United  States  Government  is  patterned  after  the 
Muscogee  Creek  Nation." 

The  Creek  Nation  formally  codified  a constitution  in  1979,  but  the 
principles  behind  that  constitution  have  been  in  place  for  decades.  Creek 
Law  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  federal  government.  Any  law  passed  by 
municipal,  county  or  state  officials,  with  one  small  exception,  simply  has 
no  bearing  on  what  takes  place  in  the  tribal  court.  That  exception  is 
probate  and  land  lease  cases.  Everything  else  is  all  Indian-from  divorce 
to  murder. 

Federal  courts  hesitate  to  interfere  in  tribal  court  cases,  pointing  out 
the  tribe's  status  as  sovereign  nations.  That  means  Indian  courts  have 
been  able  to  take  non-Indians  to  court.  In  1996,  the  Crow  tribal  court  in 
Montana  slapped  a railroad  company  with  damages  in  excess  of  200  million 
dollars  for  a train  accident.  In  1997,  attorneys  for  several  of  the 
nations  largest  tobacco  companies,  facing  a lawsuit  from  the  Creek  Nation, 
tried  to  shift  the  case  from  tribal  court  to  federal  court.  The  high- 
powered  attorneys  learned  a lesson:  tribal  courts  matter;  the  case  was 
tried  in  the  Creek  courtroom. 

Although  mysterious  to  outsiders,  tribal  law  mirrors  the  functions  of 
the  US  government.  The  Creeks  have  one  courtroom,  one  District  Judge  and 
six  Supreme  Court  Justices. 

Patrick  Moore,  District  Judge  of  the  Muscogee  Creek  Nation,  describes 
the  make-up  of  the  Supreme  Court  as 

"Four  lawyers,  one  educator  and  one  traditionalist." 

What  is  a traditionalist? 

"Real  Indians.  They  go  to  ceremonial  grounds,  they  know  the  old  ways." 

Moore  isn't  a traditionalist,  but  he  is  busy.  Fie  handles  all  criminal, 
civil  and  juvenile  cases.  One  recent  morning  his  docket  featured  five 
divorce  cases.  The  tribal  court  has  held  up  to  7 million  dollars  in  escrow. 
Nine  law  students  help  out  with  the  workload. 

Those  who  sit  on  the  Supreme  Court  are  appointed,  but  come  up  for 
reconfirmation  every  six  years.  The  current  Chief  Justice  is  Amos  McNac. 

There  are  more  then  150  tribal  courts  in  the  United  States  today. 

Perhaps  the  chief  difference  is  that  tribal  courts  use  both  written  and 


un-written  codes  of  laws.  For  example,  a tribal  judge  would  consider 
testimony  about  customs  and  traditions  from  an  elder  without  demanding 
documentary  evidence,  as  Anglo  courts  tend  to  do. 

NOT  DUST  FOR  INDIANS 

Perhaps  the  main  question  about  the  courts  is  jurisdiction.  Who  can  be 
prosecuted?  As  the  tobacco  companies  found  out  to  their  chagrin  in  the 
90's,  you  don't  have  to  be  Native. 

The  Creek  Nation  has  authored  legislation  stating  non-Indian  companies 
doing  business  on  reservation  and  trust  fund  lands  must  agree  to  iron  out 
any  differences  in  tribal  court. 

Tribal  police  officers  have  the  same  power  as  cops  in  other  cities.  The 
Creek  Nation,  mirroring  a national  trend,  has  started  cross-deputizing  its 
officers,  meaning  they  can  assist  law  enforcement  in  other  jurisdictions. 
The  Creek  Nation  has  an  agreement  with  most  of  the  surrounding 
municipalities.  The  City  of  Tulsa  is  not  one  of  them. 

Gouge  says  most  of  the  Creek  Nations  42,000  members  in  Oklahoma 
understand  and  appreciate  the  rule  of  tribal  law. 

Fie  enjoys  telling  the  story  of  Timothy  lack,  a 1920's-era  member  of  the 
tribe,  lack  murdered  someone  and  was  tried  and  sentenced  to  death  in  a 
tribal  court.  Citing  tradition,  the  judge  allowed  lack  several  months  to 
take  care  of  his  affairs.  No  bond  was  issued;  no  money  was  put  up  as 
collateral,  lack  simply  gave  his  word  to  return. 

When  the  execution  date  rolled  around,  lack  showed  up  on  time  and  was 
promptly  put  to  death  for  the  murder. 

"Now  that,”  says  Gouge,  "is  respect  for  the  court." 
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Speaker  assesses  lawsuit 

Lead  plantiff  in  Cobell  v.  Norton  speaks  at  UM 
Katherine  Sather 
Montana  Kaimin 
April  23,  2003 

Next  week  Elouise  Cobell  will  witness  the  results  of  seven  years  of  her 
efforts  for  justice  in  Indian  country. 

In  the  second  phase  of  Cobell  v.  Norton,  judges  will  force  the  federal 
government  to  account  for  billions  of  dollars  that  the  lawsuit  alleges 
belong  to  500,000  American  Indians  and  their  heirs. 

The  trial  begins  May  1. 

Cobell,  a member  of  the  Blackfeet  tribe  in  Browning,  is  the  lead 
plaintiff  in  the  class  action  lawsuit  being  brought  against  Secretary  of 
the  Interior  Gale  Norton. 

Cobell  spoke  about  the  case  to  about  45  law  school  students  and  faculty 
in  the  basement  of  the  Law  School  library  Tuesday.  The  lecture  was  part  of 
Indian  Law  Week. 

"We're  gonna  win  this  one,"  she  said.  "And  I’ll  be  there." 

The  grounds  for  the  lawsuit  date  back  to  the  19th  century,  when  Congress 
passed  the  Dawes  Act.  The  Dawes  Act  allotted  American  Indians  80  to  160 
acre  plots  of  land  on  reservations  but  denied  them  ownership.  Instead,  the 
federal  government  established  an  individual  Indian  trust,  assuming  the 
responsibility  of  managing  the  11  million  acres  and  the  distribution  of 
revenues  generated  by  natural  resources  on  the  land,  including  mining,  gas 
extractions  and  timber  operations. 

The  lawsuit  alleges  that  because  of  careless  record  keeping,  the 
government  lost  or  misplaced  more  than  $100  billion  in  land  royalties  that 
should  have  gone  to  Indians. 

"This  trust  has  been  horribly  mismanaged,"  said  Denise  luneau,  a member 
of  the  Native  American  Law  Students  Association,  who  gave  an  introduction 
to  Cobell's  lecture.  "In  her  capacity  as  the  Blackfeet  Nation's  treasurer, 
Elouise  began  noticing  that  Indians  were  not  receiving  the  money  the 


government  owed  them  for  the  trust.  So  she  began  to  ask  questions." 

Cobell  filed  suit  on  Dune  1,  1996,  in  U.S.  District  Court  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

"The  stars  were  aligned  for  it,"  she  said.  "I  happened  to  be  the  person 
leading  it,  but  Indian  people  for  years  were  asking  the  right  questions." 

Cobell  won  the  first  phase  of  the  lawsuit  in  1999,  when  U.S.  District 
Judge  Royce  Lamberth  ordered  reform  of  the  government's  accounting  system. 
Former  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Bruce  Babbitt,  as  well  as  his  assistant 
secretary  and  treasury  secretary,  were  held  in  contempt  of  court  for  their 
department's  destruction  of  documents  and  misrepresentations  to  the  court 
in  sworn  testimony. 

"They  could  make  Enron  look  like  a little  tiny  pimple,"  Cobell  said. 
"They  started  destroying  documents  because  they  saw  we  were  coming  with  a 
lawsuit . " 

Lamberth  also  ruled  that  the  Indian  plaintiffs  should  have  input  on  how 
much  restitution  is  made. 

The  federal  government  wants  to  account  for  only  current  account  holders 
while  the  plaintiffs  want  restitution  for  their  ancestors,  to  an  amount  of 
$137  billion. 

"This  is  the  trial  that  determines  what  plan  is  going  to  go  forward," 
Cobell  said.  "For  the  first  time,  Indians  will  have  a piece  of  paper  that 
says  what  kind  of  land  they  have,  what's  on  the  land,  and  the  revenue  it's 
generated . " 

She  said  she  never  knew  the  extent  of  the  problem  until  she  began 
investigating  in  the  1990s. 

"The  government  was  running  a bank  that  was  totally  out  of  control," 
said  Cobell,  who  was  president  of  a bank  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation. 
"Nobody  was  regulating  the  way  it  managed  the  trusts." 

She  said  she's  been  inspired  to  educate  American  Indians  about  the 
lawsuit  and  its  origins  so  they  know  about  their  past.  She's  coordinated  a 
program  with  law  students  from  Gonzaga  University  who  will  earn  college 
credits  by  teaching  people  on  Indian  reservations  about  Cobell  v.  Norton. 
She  hopes  to  involve  University  of  Montana  law  students  as  well. 

"A  lot  of  nonlndians  know  more  about  the  case  than  a lot  of  Indians  at 
home,"  she  said.  "The  real  challenge  will  be  to  educate  our  people  on  what 
has  happened.  Since  1887,  when  the  trusts  were  taken  over  by  the 
government,  our  people  were  kept  in  the  dark." 

She  compared  the  situation  to  an  abusive  spousal  relationship. 

"If  people  don't  know  any  better,  they  will  keep  going  back,"  she  said. 
Copyright  c.  2003  The  Montana  Kaimin. 

The  University  of  Montana,  Missoula  School  of  lournalism. 
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WASHINGTON,  April  24  --  Dennis  M.  Gingold,  lead  attorney  for  Indians 
seeking  a full  accounting  of  individual  trust  funds  held  by  the  government 
said  today  that  the  appeals  court  decision  to  remove  a court-appointed 
special  master  from  the  case  will  have  little  impact  on  the  litigation. 

His  complete  statement: 

On  April  24,  2003,  the  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
heard  oral  argument  on  Secretary  Norton's  appeal  of  the  September  17,  2002 
decision  of  Judge  Lamberth.  The  judge  had  held  her  in  civil  contempt  and 
found  that  she  engaged  in  litigation  misconduct  and  perpetrated  fraud  on 
the  court. 

The  Court  of  Appeals  expressed  concern  about  the  dual  role  of  Joseph 
Kieffer  as  Court  Monitor  and  Special  Master  and  suspended  him  until 
further  notice.  The  Court  of  Appeals  raised  no  question  about  his 
findings.  In  fact,  Mr.  Keiffer  has  performed  an  important  function  as 
court  monitor  in  this  litigation.  His  investigations  revealed  serious 
misconduct  by  both  Secretary  Norton  and  former  Secretary  Babbitt  and  their 
aides . 

Indeed,  the  Court  of  Appeals  raised  no  concerns  about  the  findings  of  Mr 
Kieffer  in  his  role  as  Court  Monitor,  a role  that  was  explicitly  consented 
to  by  Secretary  Norton  and  the  Department  of  Justice  from  April  16,  2001, 
through  September  16,  2002.  Therefore,  it  is  unlikely  that  the  findings 


made  by  Mr.  Kieffer  and  adopted  by  the  Court  will  be  disturbed  because 
they  have  been  confirmed  by  substantial  evidence. 

The  actions  and  findings  of  Special  Master  Alan  Balaran  have  not  been 
questioned.  He  was  appointed  by  the  Court  on  February  24,  1999,  following 
the  decision  of  Judge  Lamberth  to  hold  former  Interior  Secretary  Bruce 
Babbitt,  former  Treasury  Secretary  Robert  Rubin,  and  former  Assistant 
Interior  Secretary  Kevin  Gover  in  civil  contempt  for  failing  to  produce 
documents  required  to  be  produced  under  a court  order  and  for  covering-up 
that  failure.  Mr.  Balaran's  findings  are  supported  by  overwhelming 
evidence. 

Issues  were  raised  by  the  Court  of  Appeals  concerning  Secretary  Norton's 
responsibility  for  the  misconduct  of  her  predecessor.  However,  only  two 
of  the  five  counts  of  civil  contempt  relate  to  actions  soley  taken  by  Mr. 
Babbitt.  For  example,  4 of  the  7 quarterly  reports  that  were  found  by 
Judge  Lamberth  to  be  materially  false  and  misleading  were  filed  by 
Secretary  Norton,  not  former  secretary  Babbitt. 

Moreover,  the  Court  of  Appeals  suggested  that  a criminal  - not  a civil  - 
contempt  proceeding  might  have  been  more  appropriate. 

None  of  the  matters  on  appeal  - which  are  limited  to  the  contempt 
conviction  of  Secretary  Norton  and  contempt  investigations  of  other 
officials  - is  expected  to  change  the  course  of  the  Cobell  litigation 
which  seeks  an  accounting  and  rehabilitation  of  the  failed  Individual 
Indian  Trust  management  systems. 

For  additional  information:  Bill  McAllister  703-385-6996 


To  view  the  latest  information  concerning  this  case, 
go  to  www.indiantrust.com 
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Mailing  List:  Chiapas95-English  <chiapas95-english@eco. utexas. edu> 

This  message  is  forwarded  to  you  by  the  editors  of  the  Chiapas95 
newslists.  To  contact  the  editors  or  to  submit  material  for  posting  send 
to:  <chiapas-i@eco. utexas. edu>. 

Sender:  "Mexico  News  email  List”  <mexiconews@globalexchange.org> 

From:  Mexico  Program  <mexico@globalexchange.org> 

Dear  friends. 

Recent  events  in  the  Montes  Azules  Biosphere  mark  a rise  in  hostilities 
with  a new  attempt  to  forcibly  relocate  independent  indigenous 
communities  located  within  the  Biosphere. 

The  latest  move,  led  by  a joint  group  of  Mexican  government  agencies, 
including  the  Secretary  of  Environment  and  Natural  Resources 
(SEMARNAT),  the  Federal  Attorney  for  Protection  of  the  Environment 
(Profepa)  and  the  National  Coordinator  for  Natural  Protected  Areas 
(CONANP),  transporting  over  40  armed  Lacandon  and  Choi  Indigenous 
people  to  the  community  Nuevo  San  Rafael  on  April  12th,  a Zapatista 
community,  threatening  to  violently  displace  them  if  they  do  not 
relocate  by  Saturday,  April  19th. 

Nuevo  San  Rafael,  also  known  as  Ignacio  Allende,  is  composed  of  20 
Zapatista  families,  displaced  from  both  the  Chiapas  highlands  and 
northern  zone  by  paramilitary  groups.  Despite  the  openly  violent 
threats  by  the  Lacandones  and  Choles,  Mexican  government  officials  did 
not  intervene,  nor  do  they  propose  a peaceful  solution  via  dialogue  or 
negotiation . 

Below  please  find  the  Urgent  Action  update  prepared  by  the  Social 
Justice  Committee  in  Montreal,  Canada,  and  take  the  time  to  send  the 
letters  to  the  addresses  of  Mexican  President  Vincente  Fox  and  other 
Mexican  officials.  Alternatively  you  can  send  a fax  to  President  Fox  at: 
http://www.globalexchange.org/campaigns/mexico/biodiversity/foxfax.html 
Also  included  at  the  end  of  this  message  is  a press  release  from  the 
Global  Exchange  sponsored  delegation  to  Montes  Azules  in  March  this 
year.  Fore  more  background  to  the  situation  in  Montes  Azules  please  see: 
http : //www.globalexchange .org/campaigns/mexico/biodiversity/ 

20021002  371.html 


Mexico  Urgent  Action:  Montes  Azules 


The  Canada  Central  America/Mexico  Urgent  Action  Network 

A letter  from  you  can  make  a difference  for  social  justice  and  the 
defense  of  human  rights  in  Central  America  and  Mexico. 

Our  ability  to  respond  to  human  rights  violations  depends  on  the 
commitment  of  hundreds  of  people  across  Canada  who  belong  to  the  Urgent 
Action  Network.  These  people  contribute  by  writing  and  sending  letters 
and  faxeSj  urging  national  and  international  authorities  to  respond 
immediately  to  the  most  recent  incidents  of  human  rights  abuse.  Contact 
the  Social  Justice  Committee  if  you  want  to  become  a member  or  to  get 
more  information. 

This  report  comes  from  the  Network  of  Community  Defenders  of  Human 
RightSj  in  San  Cristobal  de  Las  Casas,  and  refers  to  the  imminent 
expulsion  of  the  community  of  Nuevo  San  Rafael,  located  within  the 
perimeter  of  the  biosphere  reserve. 

For  more  background  information,  see  the  urgent  actions  # 1009  (April 
4th)  and  #987  (March  25th,  2002)  on  the  SJC's  website:  www.s-j-c.net 

On  the  morning  of  the  10th  of  April,  2003,  three  Lacandon  men, 
accompanied  by  18  members  of  the  Mexican  Navy,  arrived  at  the  community 
of  Nuevo  San  Rafael  to  notify  the  community  members  that  they  should 
leave  Montes  Azules  immediately,  or  face  a forced  eviction  on  the  12th 
of  April.  The  community  members  notified  the  offices  of  the  Network  of 
Community  Defenders,  who  in  turn  quickly  organized  a delegation  of 
human  rights  observers. 

The  delegation  of  observers,  which  included  several  Chiapas-based 
nongovernmental  organizations  as  well  as  a representative  of  Amnesty 
International,  arrived  in  Nuevo  San  Rafael  on  Saturday. 

At  two  o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoon,  April  12th,  40  indigenous  Choi 
and  Lacandon  men,  carrying  machetes  and  in  some  cases  firearms,  arrived 
in  Nuevo  San  Rafael  and  met  up  with  two  agents  of  the  PROFEPA  (Hector 
Trujillo  Gomez  and  Jorge  Gomez  Roman)  at  the  entrance  to  the  community. 
Four  other  unidentified  government  agents,  presumably  from  the 
Secretariat  of  the  Environment  and  Natural  Resources  (SEMARNAT)  and  the 
National  Coordinator  of  Natural  Protected  Areas  (CNANP),  arrived  by 
boat . 

The  Lacandones  approached  the  entrance  of  the  community  in  a clearly 
threatening  manner,  and  confiscated  the  video  equipment  of  one  of  the 
human  rights  organizations.  After  a heated  discussion  between  the 
Lacandones  and  the  community  leaders  of  Nuevo  San  Rafael,  one  of  the 
human  rights  observers  stepped  in  and  solicited  a negotiated  solution 
from  the  PROFEPA  agents.  Mr.  Trujillo  Gomez  responded  that  the  PROFEPA 
was  present  only  at  the  invitation  of  the  Lacandones,  and  had  no 
proposal  for  resolving  the  conflict. 

After  an  hour  of  discussion,  the  Lacandones  decided  to  leave,  giving 
the  warning  that  they  would  be  back  next  week  to  remove  the  community 
if  they  were  not  already  gone.  They  also  gave  warning  to  the  human 
rights  observers  that  if  they  did  not  receive  prior  permission  from  the 
Lacandon  authorities,  they  would  not  be  permitted  to  enter  the  reserve 
again.  The  Lacandon  authorities  present  were  David  Gonzalez  Chanvor 
(Presidente  de  Bienes  Comunales),  Hugo  Chanvor  (Consejo  de  Vililancia) 
and  Rodolfo  Chanvor  (Secretary),  and  Pedro  Diaz  Solis  (Comisariado 
Ejidal  de  Frontera  Corozal). 

The  human  rights  observers  have  made  it  known  to  the  government 
authorities  that  a peaceful,  negotiated  resolution  to  this  situation  is 
required.  The  Network  of  Community  Defenders  is  requesting 
international  solidarity  in  the  form  of  written  letters  to  the  federal 
and  state  authorities  in  support  of  a peaceful  and  negotiated 
settlement  to  this  land  dispute.  Had  the  human  rights  observers  not 
been  present  at  this  most  recent  confrontation,  the  outcome  may  have 
been  much  worse. 

Investigations  conducted  by  Global  Exchange  and  other  organizations  has 
revealed  the  work  of  international  interests  behind  the  move  to 
evacuate  the  Zapatista  and  other  communities  from  Montes  Azules.  A 
recent  article  appearing  in  El  Universal  illustrated  the  role  of 
Conservation  International  (Cl),  an  American-based  "environmental" 
organization,  in  promoting  the  expulsion  of  the  communities  in  Montes 
Azules.  In  the  article.  Cl  explicitly  blamed  the  Zapatistas  and  the 
timidity  of  the  Mexican  and  Chiapas  governments  (and  their  reluctance 
to  act  in  removing  the  communities)  for  the  destruction  of  the 
rainforest.  A recent  delegation  led  by  Global  Exchange  concluded  that 
the  small  Indigenous  settlements  established  within  the  limits  of  the 


reserve  were  not  responsible  destroying  the  forest. 

Conservation  International  has  also  collaborated  closely  with  the 
Lacandones,  providing  them  with  satellite  and  photographic 
intelligencej  in  the  quest  to  remove  the  communities  in  question.  The 
organization  is  also  closely  linked  to  Grupo  Pulsar,  a Mexican-based 
biotechnology  giant  with  several  bioprospecting  stations  in  the  region. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Social  Justice  Committee  that  the  stage  is 
being  set  by  the  Mexican  authorities  to  portray  this  situation  as  an 
"intertribal"  conflict,  much  as  it  has  in  the  past  with  regards  to 
violations  of  human  rights  in  Indigenous  communities.  Although  the 
authorities  have  been  urged  by  several  quarters  to  resolve  the 
situation  peacefully,  and  a negotiation  table  has  been  established,  no 
serious  attempt  to  do  so  has  yet  occurred.  Observers  fear  that  another 
massacre  may  be  imminent. 

Recommended  Actions 

Please  take  the  time  to  write  to  the  Mexican  federal  and  state 
authorities  to  urge  them  to  solve  this  situation  in  a peaceful  manner. 
You  can  also  send  a fax  to  President  Fox  through  the  Global  Exchange 
website  at  www.globalexchange.org/campaigns/mexico.  Expediency  is  of 
the  utmost  importance  at  this  time. 

Sample  Letter 

http://www.globalexchange.org/campaigns/mexico/biodiversity/foxfax.html 

Addresses 

Lie.  Vicente  Fox  Quesada 

Presidente  de  los  Estados  Unidos  Mexicanos 

Residencia  Oficial  de  Los  Pinos 

Col.  San  Miguel  Chapultepec,  Mexico  D.F., 

C.P.  11850,  MEXICO 

FAX:  011  52  55  522  4117  or  516  9537  or  515  1794 

vicente@f 0x2000. org.mx  or  radio@presidencia.gob.mx  or  go  to  www.gob.mex 
and  from  there  to  interactivo@  to  send  a message. 

If  you  have  access  to  a fax  machine  and  are  able  to  get  through,  the 
fax  method,  being  less  impersonal,  is  probably  more  effective.  If  you 
live  in  Ottawa  or  in  a city  where  there  is  a Mexican  consulatej  they 
will  almost  certainly  be  willing  to  forward  a fax  to  President  Fox's 
office  on  your  behalf. 

Lie.  Pablo  Salazar  Mendiguchi'a 
Gobernador  del  Estado  de  Chiapas 
Palacio  de  Gobierno, 

Tuxtla  Gutie'rrez  Chiapas,  MEXICO 
FAX:  011  52  961  20917 
salazarp@prodigy . net . mx 

Please  send  copies  of  your  letters  to  President  Fox  to  the  following 
government  officials: 

Lie.  Victor  Lichtinger  (Minister  of  the  Environment) 

Secretario  de  SEMARNAT 

Lateral  de  Anillo  Perife'rico  No.  4209 

Jardines  de  la  Monta~a, 

delegacio'n  Tlalpan 

C.P.  14210,  Mexico  D.F.,  MEXICO 

vlichtinger@semarnat . gob . mx 

Lie.  Jose'  Ignacio  Campillo  Garci'a 
Procurador  Federal  de  Proteccio'n  al  Ambiente 
Perife'rico  Sur  No.  5000 

Col.  Insurgentes,  Cuicuilco  Delegacio'n  Coyoaca'n 
C.P.  04530,  Mexico  D.F.,  MEXICO 
j campillo@cor reo . prof epa . gob . mx 

Lie.  Mariclaire  Acosta, 

Subsecretaria  de  Derechos  Humanos  y Democracia 
FAX:  011  52  55  117  4334  or  327  3195 
afranco@sre.gob.mx  or  macosta@sre.gob.mx 


Her  Exellency  Maria  Teresa  Garcia  Segovia 
Ambassador  for  Mexico 
45  O'Connor  St,  suite  1500, 

Ottawa , Ont.  KIP  1A4 

FAX  613  235  9123  info@embamexcan.com 

FOR  CANADA: 

Hon.  Bill  Graham  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
FAX:  613  996  9607  , Graham . b@parl . gc . ca 

The  Social  lustice  Committee 

1857  de  Maisonneuve  ouest  Suite  320 

Montreal  Quebec  H3H  139 

Tel:  1-514-933-6797  Fax:  1-514-933-9517 

Email:  sjc@web.ca 


March  14,  2003  San  Cristobal  de  las  Casas,  Chiapas,  Mexico 

Stop  the  Forced  Displacement  of  Indigenous  Communities  in  Chiapas, 

Mexico 

An  emergency  delegation  sponsored  by  Global  Exchange  has  returned  from 
the  Montes  Azules  Integral  Biosphere  Reserve  in  Chiapas,  Mexico,  and 
has  prepared  the  following  statement: 

We  denounce  the  imminent  forced  relocation  of  indigenous  communities 
settled  in  Montes  Azules.  Further,  we  concur  with  most  nongovernmental 
organizations  that  the  dislocations  are  being  carried  out  as  a pretext 
for  further  commercial  exploitation  of  the  region,  such  as  oil 
exploration,  bioprospecting,  and  the  construction  of  hydroelectric  dams. 

Under  threat  in  Montes  Azules  are  communities  allied  with  the  Rural 
Association  of  Collective  Interests  (ARIC-Independiente)  and  EZLN 
support  base  communities.  The  EZLN  (Zapatista  National  Liberation  Army) 
has  been  involved  in  ongoing  resistance  since  lanuary  1,  1994,  the 
first  day  NAFTA  took  effect. 

On  March  12-13,  we  met  with  representatives  of  the  communities  of  Nuevo 
San  Gregorio,  Nueva  Israel,  and  Rancheria  Corozal,  part  of  a 
six-village  region  that  is  allied  with  ARIC-Independiente  and  listened 
to  their  testimony.  We  also  visited  with  representatives  of  various 
nongovernmental  organizations  in  Chiapas  during  our  week-long  visit. 

We  denounce  the  Mexican  government's  plans  to  displace  indigenous 
peoples  from  this  area  and  the  charges  that  the  indigenous  peoples  are 
destroyers  of  the  land.  Many  of  them  have  been  subjected  to  severe 
harassment  by  various  government  authorities,  including  the  federal 
environmental  prosecutor  (PROFEPA)  and  the  Federal  Preventative  Police 
(PFP).  These  authorities  claim  that  indigenous  settlers  are  threatening 
the  integrity  of  the  UN-recognized  Biosphere  Reserve. 

In  flights  over  the  region,  we  were  able  to  verify  that  any  ecological 
damage  done  by  these  communities  is  minimal,  especially  in  comparison 
to  the  extensive  damage  resulting  from  roads,  cattle  ranches,  logging, 
military  bases  and  other  commercial  uses  of  the  land. 

Indigenous  people  have  the  right  to  remain  on  their  land  and  to  farm 
their  land  in  the  ways  that  they  see  fit.  They  have  an  ethical  claim  to 
live  on  their  land  and  work  it  in  ways  that  support  the  earth.  In 
addition,  their  presence  on  the  land  is  legitimate  under  the  provisions 
of  the  indigenous  rights  convention  (Convention  169)  of  the  UN 
International  Labor  Organization.  We  reject  the  view  of  some 
international  environmental  NGOs  (e.g..  Conservation  International) 
that  have  supported  the  Mexican  government's  charge  that  indigenous 
communities  are  destroying  the  rainforest. 

The  current  crisis  in  Chiapas  is  an  outcome  of  the  long  history  of 
unresolved  land  conflicts  in  southern  Mexico  and  Chiapas.  Many  of  the 
current  settlers'  parents  and  grandparents  moved  to  Montes  Azules,  at 
the  behest  of  previous  governments,  to  escape  the  oppressive  and 
degrading  working  conditions  that  are  present  on  southern  Mexico's 
large  landed  estates.  They  are  of  Tzotzil,  Tseltal,  Tojolobal  and  Choi 
ancestry,  representing  the  cultural  diversity  of  the  traditional  Mayan 
peoples  of  Chiapas. 

The  communities  we  visited  are  cooperating  in  an  important  experiment 
to  demonstrate  a more  sustainable  way  of  living  on  the  land.  For  eight 
or  more  years  they  have  ceased  using  slash  and  burn  agriculture  and 
have  ended  the  use  of  harmful  chemicals.  They  seek  international 
support  to  continue  developing  new  organic  methods  of  cultivation  based 
on  some  of  the  most  traditional  means  of  caring  for  the  land. 

We  visited  refugees  from  one  community,  Arroyo  San  Pablo,  who  were 


forced  out  of  the  rainforest  last  December  and  relocated  to  a 
government-run  shelter  in  the  city  of  Comitan.  For  three  months  they 
have  been  languishing  in  dismal  conditions,  dispirited  by  the 
government's  apparent  inability  - or  unwillingness  --to  resolve  their 
situation . 

We  reject  the  idea  that  the  forced  relocation  of  indigenous  peoples  has 
anything  to  do  with  protecting  the  ecosystem  in  question,  and  believe 
that  it  is  paving  the  way  for  Plan  Puebla  Panama  and  the  Free  Trade 
Area  of  the  Americas.  We  believe  in  the  self-determination  of  the 
indigenous  peoples,  as  outlined  in  the  San  Andres  Accords  of  1996  and 
that  the  protection  of  the  biodiversity  of  Montes  Azules  will  best  be 
implemented  by  the  indigenous  peoples  themselves. 

The  Global  Exchange  emergency  delegation  included  12  representatives 
from  the  United  States,  Canada,  Italy,  and  Mexico.  Organizations 
represented  were  ACERCA  (Action  for  Community  and  Ecology  in  the 
Regions  of  Central  America),  Social  Justice  Committee,  Social  Action 
Committee,  Institute  for  Social  Ecology,  and  the  Chiapas  Independent 
Media  Project.  The  delegation  was  accompanied  by  independent 
journalists  from  the  United  States. 
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Police  lay  more  charges  in  B.C.  residential  abuse  investigation 
TERRI  THEODORE 
Canadian  Press 
Wednesday,  April  23,  2003 

VANCOUVER  (CP)  - More  charges  have  been  laid  in  a broad,  long-running 
investigation  into  abuse  at  aboriginal  residential  schools  in  British 
Columbia . 

A 77-year-old  former  Vancouver  Island  man  faces  21  sex  and  assault- 
related  charges.  Edward  Gerald  Fitzgerald  now  is  living  in  Ireland  and 
investigators  are  working  to  try  to  bring  him  back  to  Canada  to  stand 
trial.  He  is  charged  with  10  counts  of  indecent  assault,  three  of  gross 
indecency,  two  of  buggery,  and  six  counts  of  common  assault. 

The  offenses  were  said  to  have  taken  place  while  Fitzgerald  was  a 
dormitory  supervisor  at  the  Lejac  Indian  Residential  School  near  Fraser 
Lake,  in  northern  British  Columbia,  and  the  Cariboo-St.  Joseph's  Indian 
Residential  School  near  Williams  Lake  in  the  central  part  of  the  province, 
between  1965  and  1973. 

Police  said  Wednesday  the  alleged  incidents  involved  10  male  students. 

The  RCMP  said  the  Native  Indian  Residential  School  Task  Force  now  has 
completed  its  investigation  of  allegations  of  physical  and  sexual  abuse  at 
15  residential  schools  in  British  Columbia. 

The  schools  were  set  up  under  a federal  policy  aimed  at  assimilating 
aboriginals  and  run  for  decades  by  various  Christian  churches.  The  last 
one  closed  in  the  1970s. 

"We've  had  literally  thousands  of  complaints  come  in  on  this,  so  it's 
taken  a quite  a while  to  process  all  of  them,"  said  task  force  spokesman 
Cpl.  Mike  Pacholuk. 

Three  more  files  are  being  reviewed  by  Crown  counsel  and  may  result  in 
charges  against  other  individuals,  police  said. 

Eleven  people  have  been  charged  since  the  task  force  began  its  work  in 
1995. 

"I  think  we've  been  very  successful,"  said  Pacholuk.  "A  lot  of  it's 
going  to  depend  on  what  your  definition  of  success  is,  I suppose." 

Pacholuk  said  the  investigative  team  was  able  to  identify  potential 


suspects  dating  back  60  years,  but  one  out  of  every  three  of  them  is  dead. 

"Some  of  the  allegations  go  back  as  far  as  the  early  1940s,"  he  said. 
"That's  62  years  ago  and  trying  to  trace  somebody  back,  sometimes  there 
was  very  little  information." 

Pacholuk  said  many  of  the  allegations  have  not  resulted  in  charges 
because  the  information  about  long-ago  offenses  is  vague,  there  is  no 
corroboration  and  witnesses  have  died. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Canadian  Press. 
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Chiefs  warn  of  potential  violence,  economic  disruption  over 
Indian  Act  changes 

OTTAWA  (CP)  --  Native  chiefs  warned  Monday  that  planned  Indian  Act 
changes  are  "a  recipe  for  confrontation"  that  could  spark  violence  and 
economic  disruption. 

They  talked  tough  as  about  1,500  people  waved  flags  and  placards  on 
Parliament  Hill  during  an  emotional  protest  that  swelled  beyond  original 
attendance  forecasts. 

But  fiery  speeches  aren't  enough  to  sway  dismissive  lawmakers,  several 
leaders  said.  Road  and  bridge  blockades  may  be  the  only  way  to  make  their 
point,  they  suggested. 

"We  have  to  remain  peaceful,  as  much  as  we  can,"  said  Grand  Chief  Dennis 
White  Bird  of  the  Assembly  of  Manitoba  Chiefs. 

"But  when  we  say  we  will  mobilize  our  people,  we  will  do  that.  And  if  we 
have  to  make  every  effort  to  cripple  the  economy  of  this  country,  then  we 
will. " 

Such  tactics  will  be  used  sooner  rather  than  later,  warned  White  Bird, 
clad  in  buckskin  and  a traditional  headdress. 

"A  recipe  for  confrontation"  is  how  another  chief  described  Indian 
Affairs  Minister  Robert  Nault's  single-minded  drive  to  push  the 
contentious  legislation  through. 

"I'm  very  concerned  about  the  potential  for  violence,"  said  Leon 
lourdain,  grand  chief  of  Treaty  3.  The  collection  of  28  communities 
includes  20,000  Anishinaabe  people  in  Nault's  northwestern  Ontario  riding 
of  Kenora-Rainy  River. 

Native  leaders  must  launch  a systematic  takeover  of  Indian  Affairs 
offices  across  Canada,  lourdain  said. 

More  than  a year  of  marches  and  protest  has  fallen  on  deaf  ears  in 
Ottawa,  he  added. 

"We  have  tried  everything.  And  we  will  mobilize  our  young  to  take  it  to 
the  next  level." 

Nault's  proposed  First  Nations  Governance  Act  was  widely  assailed  during 
cross-country  hearings  by  native  leaders,  the  Canadian  Bar  Association, 
church  groups  and  even  a former  Liberal  Indian  Affairs  minister. 

Now  being  studied  by  an  all-party  Commons  committee,  the  legislation 
would  require  about  600  native  communities  to  draft  election  and  hiring 
codes,  conform  to  the  Canadian  Fluman  Rights  Code  and  broaden  fiscal 
reporting. 

Nault  insists  the  bill  is  a step  toward  self-government  that  would  not 
infringe  aboriginal  rights  to  govern  themselves. 

His  many  critics  say  the  government  offered  too  brief  a consultation 
period  to  allow  real  native  input.  They  also  say  the  legislation  wouldn't 
survive  a promised  constitutional  challenge  in  court. 
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Hemp  Hoedown  May  2 
April  23j  2003 

PIEDMONT  - Hemp  foodj  goods  and  alej  along  with  live  musiCj  are  all  on 
tap  at  the  third  annual  Hemp  Hoedownj  set  for  Fridayj  May  2,  at  the  Elk 
View  Campground  near  Piedmont. 

The  event  starts  at  4 p.m.  Friday  and  goes  until  1 a.m.j  rain  or  shine. 
Elk  View  Campground  is  off  Interstate  90  at  Exit  37.  Cost  is  $5,  plus  an 
additional  $5.25  for  anyone  who  wants  to  camp. 

leremy  BriggSj  a spokesman  for  the  failed  South  Dakota  Industrial  Hemp 
Actj  is  organizing  the  event.  It  is  sponsored  by  The  Hempirej  Briggs' 
business  that  sells  hemp  goodSj  which  is  currently  in  Sharry's  Craft  Mall 
at  628  St.  loseph  St.  in  Rapid  City. 

Hemp  foodSj  including  burritoSj  pastaj  pizza  and  burgerSj  will  be  servedj 
and  hemp  ale  from  a Sioux  Falls  brewery  will  also  be  available.  There  will 
also  be  booths  selling  hemp  goodSj  hemp  demonstrationsj  and  hemp  videos. 

Scheduled  bands  include  Funnbaggz;  Sequoia  the  Warriorj  a blend  of  hip 
hop  and  rock  n'  roll;  bluegrass  band  6 Mile  Road;  and  Random  AXj  a jam 
band  with  punk  influences.  luda  Diaz  will  also  be  spinning  recordSj 
according  to  an  event  flier. 

The  event  is  a fund-raiser  to  benefit  Alex  White  Plumej  who  has  planted 
hemp  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation  for  the  past  three  years.  The 
Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  has  ruled  that  industrial  hemp  is  legalj  but  federal 
law  does  not  differentiate  between  hemp  and  marijuana.  The  plants  are 
related  but  hemp  does  not  contain  the  chemical  in  marijuana  that  provides 
a "high"  to  smokers. 

The  Hemp  Hoedown  is  also  meant  to  educate  people  about  industrial  hempj 
which  is  currently  legal  to  import  into  the  United  States  but  illegal  to 
grow  here. 

Briggs  says  hemp  provides  numerous  benefits:  it  is  a complete  food 
source;  it  provides  longj  strongs  durablej  elastic  natural  fibers;  it 
makes  strongj  long-lasting  paper  without  chemicals;  it  can  be  used  to  make 
efficient  fuel;  it  makes  durable  building  material;  and  it's  good  for  body 
care. 

Briggs  is  also  bringing  hemp  information  to  Black  Hills  State 
University's  Festival  on  the  Green  in  Spearfish  this  Fridayj  April  25j 
starting  at  3 p.m.j  and  to  Western  Dakota  Technical  Institute's  Earth  Day 
event  from  noon  to  7 p.m.  Friday. 

For  more  informationj  call  Briggs  at  716-1356. 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Rapid  City  lournal. 
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Trial  in  Aquash  murder  case  scheduled  for  June 
April  24 j 2003 

SIOUX  FALLS  (AP)  - A Dune  trial  date  has  been  set  for  one  of  the  men 
accused  of  killing  a member  of  the  American  Indian  Movement  in  1975. 

Arlo  Looking  Cloud  is  scheduled  to  stand  trial  Dune  24  in  federal  court 
in  Rapid  Cityj  though  that  date  could  be  pushed  back. 

His  next  hearing  will  be  next  month. 

He  and  lohn  Graham  are  charged  with  first-degree  murder  in  the  slaying 
of  Anna  Mae  Pictou-Aquash , who  vanished  from  a Denver  home  in  late  1975. 

Her  frozen  body  was  found  on  South  Dakota's  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  in 
February  1976.  The  30-year-old  woman  had  been  shot  in  the  head. 

Looking  Cloud  was  transferred  from  Denver  where  he  was  arrested  last 
monthj  and  pleaded  not  guilty  to  the  charge  Monday.  He  would  face  a 
mandatory  life  sentence  if  convicted. 

Graharrij  who  is  also  known  as  lohn  Boy  Pattonj  has  not  been  arrested  and 
is  thought  to  be  in  Canada. 

Looking  Cloud  will  be  held  at  Pennington  County  Tail  in  Rapid  City  until 


his  trial. 

Looking  Cloud  is  a Lakota  Sioux  who  grew  up  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
reservation.  He  was  arrested  March  27. 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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'Innocent  Eyes  Are  Watching'  in  Leupp 
By  S.J.  Wilson 
The  Observer 
April  24j  2003 

LEUPP  - An  impressive  number  of  people  and  organizations  from  the  Western 
and  Southern  agencies  of  the  Navajo  Nation  came  together  April  11  in  Leupp 
to  make  a strong  message  against  child  abuse  and  neglect. 

The  theme  of  this  year's  parade  was  "Innocent  Eyes  are  Watching/'  which 
was  organized  by  the  Navajo  Nation  Division  of  Social  Services  and 
supported  by  different  chapter  officials  and  organizations.  A large 
number  of  entries  included  Navajo  Nation  Speaker  of  the  House  Lawrence 
Morganj  Leupp  Public  Health  Nursingj  the  3WLA  Singerj  Clara  Wilson  of  the 
District  5 Song  and  Dance  Organization^  the  Class  of  2003-Leupp  Schools 
Inc.j  Tolani  Lake  Elementary  and  Head  Start  schoolSj  Navajo  Area  on  Agings 
the  STAR  Schoolj  Marlene  Granger  of  Taking  Back  Our  Community  and  many 
more.  The  Leupp  Senior  Center  sent  a message  to  the  Navajo  Nation  to  teach 
love  and  show  the  love  in  each  and  every  home.  The  Dine'  Family  Learning 
Center  and  the  Dilcon  Division  of  Behavioral  Health  promoted  education 
about  the  problem  of  child  abuse  and  neglect.  Cora  PhillipSj  Navajo  Nation 
Division  of  Health  executive  director  has  been  coming  to  the  event  for 
many  years.  This  yearj  she  was  honored  to  join  Carl  Bighorse  as  grand 
marshals  for  the  parade. 

"This  is  a community  gathering  that  happens  every  yearj  and  I'm  veryj 
very  proud  of  the  Leupp  community  for  coming  together  to  help  spread  the 
message  of  child  abuse  and  neglect  prevention.  It's  a function  that 
brings  together  surrounding  communities  including  Leuppj  Dilkonj  Tolani 
Lake  and  BirdspringSj " Phillips  said.  Child  abuse  is  a tragedy  that  takes 
place  in  every  segment  of  society.  "It  is  something  that  requires  us  to 
stand  in  unityj  to  hold  hands  and  join  forces  in  order  to  combat  this 
unnecessary  societal  ill.  It's  through  the  combination  of  forces  that  will 
help  us  to  continue  to  build  upon  the  powerful  message  of  prevention  for 
many  generations  to  come."  Isabel  Walker  with  the  Division  of  Social 
Service  said  that  April  is  Child  Abuse  Prevention  Month  for  her 
organization.  "Even  though  it's  our  job  as  parents  all  year-round  to  care 
for  our  childrenj  this  is  a special  month  that  social  services  has 
selected  to  campaign  strongly  against  child  abuse  and  neglect /'  she  said. 

"We  try  to  spread  the  word  among  all  our  parents-mothers  and  fatherSj  and 
grandparents  to  not  abuse  their  childrenj  and  to  encourage  them  to  love 
and  take  care  of  their  children."  Two  Leupp  School  Inc.  fifth-grade 
students  were  winners  of  an  essay  and  a poster  contest.  Natasha  Chance 
read  her  essay  during  the  live  broadcast  of  KTNNj  The  Voice  of  the  Navajo 
Nation.  "I  wrote  about  child  abuse  and  how  people  will  feel  about  child 
abusej"  she  saidj  admitting  that  she  was  a little  nervous  about  reading 
aloud  to  the  whole  Navajo  Nation.  Elissa  Williams  created  a colorful 
posterj  depicting  a child's  life  before  her  family  became  aware  of  how 
alcohol  abuse  can  constitute  child  abuse.  The  father  is  drinking  and 
arguing  with  his  wifej  while  a little  girl  looks  onj  looking  fearful.  The 
second  panel  of  the  poster  shows  a happy  familyj  the  result  of  counseling 
and  education  within  the  family.  The  mother  and  father  are  standing 
togetherj  looking  happy  with  the  little  girl  cradled  in  her  father's  arms. 

After  the  paradej  other  events  included  a ceremony  honoring  area 
veterans  and  free  hot  dogs  and  chips  for  all.  The  flea  market  did  a brisk 
businessj  and  old  friends  and  family  members  mingled.  Many  in  attendance 
said  that  this  was  one  of  the  biggest  events  ever. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Northern  Arizona  NewspaperSj  Inc./Navajo-Hopi  Observer. 
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Tribe  wants  control  over  non-Indians  within  rez 
Jim  Maniaci 
Dine'  Bureau 
April  22,  2003 

WINDOW  ROCK  - If  Indian  tribal  governmentSj  including  the  Navajo,  get 
their  wayj  non-Indians  who  commit  crimes  within  reservation  boundaries 
will  be  prosecuted  in  tribalj  instead  of  state  or  federal,  courts. 

Unhappy  with  a string  of  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions  about  tribal  power, 
Indian  tribes  will  soon  ask  Congress  to  give  them  complete  control  within 
their  exterior  boundaries. 

Navajo  Nation  Chief  Justice  Robert  Yazzie  told  the  tribal  council  on 
Monday  in  his  quarterly  "State  of  the  Navajo  Nation"  talk  that  Sen.  Daniel 
Inouye,  D-Flawaii,  and  Sen.  Ben  Nighthorse-Campbell,  R-Colo.,  will 
introduce  a bill  to  reverse  the  decisions  viewed  by  First  American  nations 
as  totally  favoring  states  over  tribes. 

The  "Tribal  Sovereignty  and  Economic  Enhancement  Act  of  2003"  will  be 
introduced  in  Congress  once  tribes  across  the  country  agree  on  its 
contents . 

"The  goal  of  the  (act)  is  to  restore  full  tribal  authority  over  Indian 
Country  by:  (1)  declaring  'Indian  Country'  as  tribal  jurisdiction;  (2) 
declaring  complete  civil  and  criminal  jurisdiction  over  all  persons  and 
activities  occurring  in  Indian  Country;  and  (3)  declaring  regulatory 
jurisdiction  over  taxation,  environment,  land  use,  water  resources, 
hunting  and  fishing,  business  activities,  state  schools,  and  all  fee  land 
in  Indian  Country." 

Yazzie,  who  confirmed  his  announcement  to  retire  as  soon  as  the  council 
confirms  his  successor,  related  the  string  of  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions 
since  1968,  including  the  Navajo  government's  own  Atkinson  Trading  Co.  vs. 
Shirley  in  2001. 

The  court  ruled  unanimously  in  favor  of  private  property  rights  over 
tribal  imposition  of  its  hotel  tax  at  the  Cameron  Trading  Post,  owned  by 
the  Atkinson  Trading  Co.  of  Gallup.  The  property  is  fee  land. 

"The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  a definite  position,"  Yazzie  said.  "There  is 
no  such  thing  as  tribal  sovereignty,  and  if  there  is  it  should  be  severely 
limited . " 

In  other  words,  he  indicated,  "State  interest  prevails  over  any  tribal 
authority  and  Indian  Country  boundary  lines  cannot  stop  states  from  coming 
into  Indian  Country.  In  order  for  tribal  jurisdiction  to  be  asserted  over 
non-Indians,  non-Indians  must  consent  or  Congress  must  expressly  delegate 
such  power  to  Indian  nations." 

Basically,  the  top  court  in  America  doesn't  trust  Indian  courts,  because 
they  "are  often  subordinate  to  the  political  branches  of  tribal 
governments."  And,  "Indian  courts  apply  customary  law  which  non-Indians  do 
not  understand." 

Fie  also  said,  "Federal  courts  cannot  review  cases  involving  abuses  of 
power  by  tribes." 

The  current  patchwork  system  leads  to  "jurisdictional  confusion  when 
crime  is  committed  on  fee  land  within  Indian  Country,  with  the  result  that 
there  is  neither  justice  nor  protection  to  Indian  victims,"  he  said. 

Yazzie  warned,  "There  is  already  an  organized  non-Indian  faction 
lobbying  against  this  initiative.  All  our  leaders  need  to  talk  to  all 
members  of  Congress  to  solicit  the  support  necessary  to  ensure  passage." 

The  act's  national  steering  committee  will  meet  Thursday  in  Albuquerque, 
which  will  include  the  latest  case  from  Bishop,  Calif.,  in  which  the  state 
took  tribal  records  in  a case  in  which  tribal  members  allege  the  tribal 
government  employees  engaged  in  state  welfare  fraud. 

Yazzie  added  that  several  states,  including  Arizona,  have  sent  in  legal 
briefs  supporting  the  tribe,  saying  the  state  didn't  need  to  use  force. 

Delegates  also  will  receive  a briefing  on  the  act  on  May  7,  with  May  5 
and  6 being  devoted  to  a tribal  justice  division  briefing  on  all  current 
litigation . 


Copyright  c.  2003  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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(Please  Distribute  Far  and  Wide) 
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BURNING  SKY  AND  TETON  SIOUX  NATION  TREATY  COUNCIL  IOIN  IN  CALL  FOR 
OGLALA  NATIONAL  HEALING  AND  PELTIER'S  RELEASE 

Oglala  SD  - Performing  for  the  first  time  at  the  2003  Concert  Portion 
of  the  Oglala  Commemorative  Event  is  the  award  winning  "Burning  Sky". 
This  band  hails  from  Dine  territory  in  Arizona.  They  have  performed 
at  Benefit  concerts  for  Peltier  in  the  past.  The  Oglala  commemoration 
Committee  and  the  Lakota  Student  Alliance  wishes  to  welcome  them  to 
this  year's  event. 

Also  appearing  on  the  Roster  is  a very  respected  Lakota  leader  and 
spokesman  for  the  Teton  Sioux  Nation  Treaty  Council  (TSNTC).  Mr.  Tony 
Black  Feather  is  a delegate  for  the  United  Nations  Working  Group.  The 
TSNTC  is  an  official  UNPO  organization  based  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation  and  has  existed  since  1894.  Black  Feather  will  bring  us 
updates  on  the  recent  UN  meetings. 

# # # 

More  information  about  the  event  From  a Press  Release: 
http: //www. geocities . com/lakotastudentalliance/lsapr_013103. html 
4TH  ANNUAL  AWARENESS  EVENT  FOR  POLITICAL  PRISONER  LEONARD  PELTIER 
SCHEDULED  FOR  JUNE  ON  PINE  RIDGE  RESERVATION. 

OGLALA  SD  - The  4th  Commemorative  Event  is  scheduled  for  Tune  26, 

2003  (Thurs)  in  Oglala  SD  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation. 

(Known  as  the  Oglala  Lakota  Nation.) 

The  Lakota  Student  Alliance  and  Kansas  City  AIM  Support  Group  jointly 
sponsor  the  annual  event  to  honor  and  remember  the  lives  lost  during 
the  1970s  Civil  War  on  the  Reservation  and  to  also  raise  awareness 
toward  the  unjust  imprisonment  of  AIM  member  Leonard  Peltier  whose 
incarceration  resulted  from  a Shootout  incident  between  AIM  members 
and  Federal  police  agents  at  Oglala  28  years  ago.  It  is  also  an  event 
which  promotes  reconciliation  and  healing  for  the  1970s  events  with 
emphasis  on  alternatives  or  restorative  justice. 

Activities  begin  at  the  Gravesites  of  3oe  Stuntz,  Anna  Mae  Aquash, 
and  3un  Little;  A memorial  walk  ends  at  the  lumping  Bull  Property;  a 
Community  Dinner  and  a Concert  commences  at  the  Loneman  School  in 
Oglala.  This  years  event  celebrates  the  wonderful  accomplishments  of 
Lakota  Youth  and  also  honors  the  past  heroes  of  contemporary  such  as 
Buddy  Lamont,  Pedro  Bisonnette,  Anna  Mae  Aquash,  3oe  Stuntz,  lun 
Little,  Nilak  Butler  and  Standing  Deer. 

Musical  Guests  include  Anishnabe  Artist  Wayquay;  Lakota  Rockers  Steel 
River  Band;  Folk  Singer  3im  Page;  Oglala  Hiphopper  Storm;  Southern 
Cheyenne  Singer  ID  Nash,  Spyderzback  of  Pine  Ridge  and  the  powerful 
Dine  instrumental  band  "Burning  Sky"  has  just  arrived  on  the  roster 
and  possibly  more  to  come  soon. 

http : //www. geocities . com/oglala_commemoration/2003concert . html 

Speakers  at  this  event  will  include  distinguished  characters  who 
played  a vital  role  in  the  justice  movement  for  Leonard  Peltier: 

Bruce  Ellison,  Peltier  Attorney  for  26  years  from  Rapid  City  will 
discuss  Globalization  as  well  as  and  update  us  about  Leonards  case; 
Vernon  Bellecourt  , AIM  (American  Indian  Movement)  Spokesman  from 
Minneapolis  MN  will  discuss  Racism  in  Sports  and  Media;  Tom  Cook, 
Mohawk  Founding  Editor  of  former  Akwesasne  Notes  and  Founding  member 
of  Slim  Buttes  Land  Association  will  speak  about  many  uses  of  Hemp  As 
An  Alternative  Energy;  and  members  of  the  Lacreek  Civil  Rights 


Association  will  discuss  the  many  wonderful  accomplishments  they  made 
this  past  year.  Tony  Black  Feather  Spokesman  for  the  Teton  Sioux 
Nation  Treaty  Council,  recently  released  a statement  from  the  TSNTC 
regarding  the  War  Against  Iraq. 

Other  speakers  include  Russell  Blacksmith  of  the  Lakota  Student 
Alliance  who  was  recently  inducted  into  the 

National  Congress  of  American  Indians  Youth  Board;  And  Tom  Poor  Bear 
updating  us  on  the  Progress  of  Camp  Justice.  More  Speakers  will  be 
added  to  the  roster  as  we  near  the  fourth  Annual  event.  We  invite  all 
concerned  people  to  come  join  us  this  very  historic  day  to  celebrate 
and  share. 
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REQUEST  FOR  ASSISTANCE  FOR  NATIVE  CIRCLE  AT  USP  LEE  COUNTY,  JONESVILLE,  VA 

USP  Lee  County  is  a new  age  prison  deep  in  the  mountains  of  Virginia. 
It's  location  makes  it  hard  for  the  Native  brothers  here  to  thrive. 

Right  now  there  are  (4)  of  us.  We  now  have  a sweat  lodge.  We're  all 
far  from  our  homeland.  There  is  no  spiritual  advisor  for  us  so  we  must 
deal  with  these  Christian  Chaplains  for  our  right  to  worship  and  be 
spiritual  people.  They're  attempting  to  tell  us  how  to  be  Indians. 

They  even  try  to  tell  us  how  much  wood  they  think  we  should  burn  at  our 
ceremony.  But  we  make  due  with  what  the  Creator  gives  us. 

Please  feel  free  to  contact  the  Chaplains  here  if  need  be.  They're 
available.  In  fact  we  encourage  it.  A Medicine  Man  would  be  a 
blessing.  The  Chaplain  would  permit  us  to  call  him  or  if  someone  is 
close,  permit  him  to  come  into  USP  Lee  County. 

If  anyone  can  help  this  Circle,  knows  of  someone  who  would  be  willing 
to,  or  someone  for  them  to  contact,  please  contact  the  prisoner 
directly,  information  below. 

Thomas  Rooks  #00941-061 
USP  Lee  County 
P 0 Box  305 
Jonesville,  VA 

Chaplain  Waters 
Chaplain  Milligan 

Assistant  Warden:  J.  Jones,  A.W.  over  Programs 

Native  American  Prisoner  Network  (NAPN) 

http : //members .tripod . com/~foltz . k/napnhome . html 
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There  was  at  time  once. 

It  was  summer  once,  where  all  those  that  lived  in  the  valleys,  hills 
and  mountains  enjoyed  the  long  days  of  summer.  The  flowers  grew,  the 
nuts,  plants  and  grasses  tasted  sweet,  and  the  warmth  of  the  sun 
brought  life  to  everything.  There  is  nothing  like  the  quiet  of  a 
valley  meadow  with  a cool  breeze  and  the  rush  of  mountain  stream 
nearby.  One  can  sit  and  enjoy  the  slow  movement  of  cloud  across  the 
blue  sky,  and  watch  the  flight  of  the  eagle  dancing  on  the  wind  way  up 
so  high  it  is  a mere  speck  in  the  sky.  It  is  the  time  of  youth,  of 


hopes,  dreams  and  feeling  that  somewhere  in  the  world  everything  is 
alright  for  those  moments  where  time  stands  still. 

In  the  lull  of  sunshine,  dreams  and  rest,  there  came  a stiff  wind, 
blowing  from  the  south  and  east.  A slight  coolness  in  the  air  came 
upon  the  land  and  the  creatures  stirred  feeling  the  chill  of  a brisk 
wind.  It  is  nothing  but  air,  nothing  more  some  said,  let  it  be  and  the 
sun  will  bear  down  on  us  and  all  will  be  well.  Some  of  the  animals 
looked  to  the  wind  as  a sign  of  change,  not  quite  knowing  what  the 
next  day  would  bring,  but  kept  a watchful  eye  and  ear  for  the  subtle 
things  that  mark  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  summer. 

Summer  comes  and  goes,  the  sun  always  shines,  a few  days  of  stormy 
weather  that  blows  itself  out  always  appear  on  the  horizon,  the  sound 
of  thunder  brings  heavy  rains,  dark  skies  and  the  sound  of  crashing 
thunder.  Bolts  of  lightning  can  be  seen  flashing  in  the  distance  and 
some  creatures  played,  while  others  looked  to  the  sky  to  see  what  was 
different  about  this  new  storm.  Some  ran  around  and  quietly  gathered 
seeds,  blades  of  grass,  bark  and  plant  food  eating  some  and  putting 
the  rest  away  in  a safe  place  for  a future  time. 

As  all  things  do,  the  long  days  of  summer  ended  and  the  leaves  of 
color  came  to  the  valley,  bright  orange,  yelloWj  pale  pink  and 
lavender  filled  the  mountainside.  Cool  winds  brought  a harvest  of 
every  kind  of  plant  and  the  bounty  was  collected,  the  celebration  of 
the  fruits  of  the  valley  were  taken,  some  ate  all  that  there  was,  the 
winter  will  be  not  so  hard,  it  will  be  easy,  slight  winds  and  little 
snow  and  soon  it  will  be  summer  again  some  said  and  so  they  played  and 
went  about  their  life  expecting  the  sun  to  shine  again. 

Some  creatures  gathered  plant  food,  eating  some  of  what  they  had  found 
and  put  just  a little  away  after  all  there  might  be  a winter  snow  that 
will  cover  everything  for  a little  while,  but  it  would  not  last  long 
and  they  would  be  able  to  find  some  comfort  in  the  stores  of  their 
neighbors  who  worked  to  put  away  the  fruits  of  their  work,  gathering 
seeds,  nuts,  berries,  and  fruits  of  all  kinds  storing  away  these 
things  in  their  homes,  and  in  secret  places  set  aside  in  the  forests, 
canyons  and  valleys  they  knew  looking  to  survive  the  harshest  of 
winter.  In  all  of  this  there  were  many  creatures  who  looked  to  each 
new  dawn  and  thought  not  too  much  about  the  coming  season  but  said  I 
will  manage  to  get  by  and  survive  today,  let  tomorrow  take  care  of 
itself. 

So  it  was  in  the  long  days  of  summer  when  the  heat  beat  down  and  life 
was  good,  the  creatures  all  found  the  long  days  of  summer  were  the 
best  they  had  ever  known.  In  the  way  things  would  go  it  was  a time 
that  was  like  no  other  and  they  did  not  know  that  it  would  never  be 
like  that  again.  Can  you  remember  such  days  where  the  grass  was  soft, 
and  cool  water  was  nearby  and  there  was  slight  cool  breeze  and  clouds 
slipped  on  by  way  up  high  and  all  that  mattered  was  to  etch  into  your 
soul  that  in  all  the  world  there  was  no  place  quite  like  that  and  at 
the  time  you  did  not  really  notice  it,  but  after  a lifetime  has  gone 
by  you  remember  the  warmth  of  the  sun  on  your  skin,  the  coolness  of 
drink  on  your  lips  and  the  time  when  you  really  did  not;  now  it  but 
you  could  go  anywhere  or  do  anything  just  because  you  wanted  to  and 
nothing  more.  A sense  of  freedom  to  run,  to  walk  or  sit  and  watch,  to 
go  to  the  highest  point,  or  to  wade  through  the  water  and  to  sleep  in 
a mountain  meadow.  It  is  to  know  freedom,  to  have  a balance  where  the 
earth  and  all  the  creatures  around  and  the  everything  was  in  harmony. 
That  is  how  it  was  that  summer  for  all  these  creatures. 

Then  one  day  the  winds  began  to  blow  and  chilling  frost  came  up  the 
land,  where  the  wind  blew  so  stiff  and  cold  it  froze  everything  on  the 
ground,  there  was  no  place  not  touched.  It  found  the  highest  mountain, 
the  lowest  valley  and  every  plain,  there  was  not  a blade  of  grass  that 
did  not  feel  the  sting  of  cold  wind.  It  was  at  this  time  that  some  of 
the  creatures  who  had  enjoyed  summer  were  overcome  by  the  changes  to 
their  places,  where  the  cold  crept  in  and  took  the  very  warmth  from 
their  breath.  They  struggled  against  the  cold  and  left  their  land  and 
them  barren.  They  suffered  hunger,  frostbite  and  fell  frozen  in  their 
own  homelands. 

Some  others  moved  on  leaving  their  homelands,  remembering  the  familiar 
valleys,  mountains  and  streams  of  their  youth,  the  songs  of  life  and 
the  sweet  taste  of  mountain  streams  and  found  that  their  stores  were 
not  enough,  they  lost  the  memories  of  a good  life  and  with  it  the 
heart  to  go  on,  taking  refuge  where  they  could  and  moved  about  the 
land  as  strangers  in  it.  Many  of  these  creatures  suffered  from  the 
change  in  seasons  and  vanished  from  the  land  never  to  be  seen  again. 


and  yet  some  were  like  mirageSj  who  scattered  to  the  four  winds  to 
find  a place  to  call  home. 

There  were  some  creatures  who  had  spent  their  time  saving  their 
storesj  their  harvestj  who  endured  the  hardships  dealt  them  that  were 
as  harsh  as  any  could  be.  They  had  known  the  long  days  of  summer  and 
remembered  the  cool  breezes  and  found  shelter  in  the  places  they 
roamed.  The  winds  bleWj  the  hard  snows  fell  and  the  land  was  barren. 

The  snow  fell  hardj  and  the  ice  covered  everything.  All  that  was 
familiar  was  changed  by  the  long  winter.  In  their  shelters  they  spoke 
of  earlier  timeSj  when  the  sky  was  bluej  of  a time  when  they  could 
travel  to  their  homelandSj  a spot  where  the  red  fern  hangs  above  the 
waterj  just  touching  it. 

This  is  the  story  of  our  Indian  people  from  all  across  this  landj  They 
talked  of  mountain  meadows  and  waist  high  grassj  and  of  dances  they 
did  to  welcome  the  springj  to  celebrate  the  end  of  the  bears  sleepj  a 
time  to  dance  to  shake  out  the  old  bones  and  welcome  the  spring 
showersj  the  he-rains  and  soft-she  rains  that  would  bring  back  the 
warmth  of  summer. 

The  wind  continued  to  blow  and  the  land  was  harshj  the  trees  died  and 
were  no  more.  The  canyons  and  rivers  were  dried  up  so  that  even  the 
fish  could  not  live  there  anymore.  The  skies  were  no  longer  bluej  but 
gray  and  darkj  the  smell  of  fresh  pine  was  the  taste  of  acrid  smoke. 

In  the  fires  of  homej  in  the  quiet  of  night  where  those  that  remained 
gathered  they  talk  about  a time  when  all  creatures  enjoyed  a good  day 
but  those  days  are  no  more.  The  long  winter  has  gone  on  and  on  and  the 
world  has  forever  changed. 

It  does  not  matter  that  canyon  echoes  are  silencedj  and  the  taste  of 
spring  water  has  a brackish  tastej  or  that  the  sunlight  is  filtered 
through  a hazej  all  these  have  come  to  all  the  creatures  of  the  world 
and  we  continue  on  in  it.  The  one  thing  that  is  gone  forever  is  the 
sweet  taste  of  going  about  to  any  mountaintopj  to  any  valley  or  plainj 
not  so  much  in  being  able  to  do  it  because  we  can  get  up  and  gOj  but 
that  in  the  long  days  of  winter  and  killing  frost  the  fact  that  some 
survived  are  not  free.  We  are  dependant  sovereigns , and  the  sweet 
taste  of  respect  as  a common  man  that  we  knew  long  ago  is  not  ours  but 
rests  not  in  the  thoughts  and  minds  of  men  like  uSj  but  in  the  dollars 
and  lack  of  common  sense  of  an  alphabet  soup  that  can&#8217;t  spell 
it&#8217;s  own  name.  Who  am  I that  I have  survived. 

I am  a Native  American  who  is  searching  for  the  true  meaning  of 
freedom  in  his  own  landj  and  in  the  books  it  is  written  that  I do  not 
know  how  to  take  care  of  myselfj  a dependant  a ward  to  a body  who  has 
no  facej  no  heart  and  does  not  treat  any  of  us  by  the  tenants  afforded 
the  lowest  person  who  is  by  birth  not  Native.  All  the  talk  from  past 
PresidentSj  bureacratSj  army  generalSj  tribal  treatieSj  executive 
orders  do  not  give  me  the  most  basic  rights  afforded  an  everage 
American . 

The  US  Bill  of  Rights  does  not  apply  to  Indians  and  that  is  the  rubj 
if  in  all  this  litigation  on  Cobellj  the  one  that  has  come  to  light  is 
that  all  our  rightSj  hopes  anf  faith  lie  in  the  hands  of  one 
bureaucrat  in  a government  office  who  doesn't  care  about  any  of  the 
basic  rights  of  over  500  tribes. 

We  are  nothing  but  a voice  in  the  wind  that  carries  no  weight  in 
Washindoanj  as  we  say  in  Navajo.  Discussion  on  mascots  is  too  trivial 
an  issue  when  basic  human  rights  are  not  affored  to  us.  In  the  days  of 
the  holocaust  the  people  were  tattooed  with  a numberj  in  this  country 
natives  have  a ten  digit  number  and  it  follows  us  until  we  die.  It 
also  means  I am  incompetent  and  that  is  a just  one  truth  about  being 
an  enrolled  Indian.  We  have  fought  wars  on  foreign  soils  to  deliver  a 
taste  of  freedorrij  but  yet  in  our  own  country  we  are  branded  until  the 
day  we  die.  I long  for  the  taste  of  it;  to  know  what  it  is  to  be  truly 
free  in  my  own  homeland. 

"re;  poem:  Today  my  Home  is  on  the  Road" 

Date:  Sunj  20  Apr  2003  23:49:05  -0400  ( EDT) 

From:  yael  <yael@dojo.tao.ca> 

Subj:  travel  poems 

<To:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy.org> 

today  my  home  is  on  the  road 

as  i wander  the  streets  of  flagstaff 

and  hike  the  red  rocks  in  sedona 


i remember  the  story  i was  told  by 
a native  american  womyn  when  i was  younger 
about  why  the  dirt  is  red 
she  said  it  was  Coyote  who  wanted 
to  be  with  the  Star 

and  she  told  him  he  could  be  with  her 
if  he  danced  all  night 
and  then 
SPLAT 

today  i am  thinking 
of  the  violence 
inherent  in  this  system 
where  i can't 
get  a job 

because  i don't  have  an  address 

and  i can't 

get  an  address 

because  i don't  have  a job 

where  i have  to  choose  between 
going  to  a peace  vigil 
and  getting  a free  meal 
between  eating  dead  animals 
or  not  eating 

where  i can't 
visit  my  friends 
in  jail 

because  i don't  want  to 
hitchhike 

across  the  country 
alone 

yet  the  kindness  shown  to  me 
and  the  beauty  of  this  landscape 
is  enough 
to  last 

a thousand  lifetimes 
as  i eat  food  from  strangers 
and  watch  the  arizona  sunset 
i can  say  i taste  true  joy 

"RE ; verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Sat,  26  Apr  2003  18:39:02  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea .org> 

Subj : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAII  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  May  5-11 

MEI 

(May) 

5 

Find  the  perfect  music  of  the  spiritj  and  know  fulfillment. 

6 

Dance  the  joy  your  heart  feels. 

7 

Feel  the  winds  blowing  through  you,  cleansing  your  spirit  of  all  sorrow 

8 

The  joyous  heart  has  as  many  blessings  as  the  stars  in  the  sky,  na  hoku 

9 

Give  me  the  wings  of  a bird,  and  I will  possess  all  the  world! 

10 

My  heart  leaps  with  the  dolphins  in  the  incredible  blue  of  the  ocean. 

11 

Sing  to  me  a song  of  beginnings  in  this  land  of  many  rainbows! 


(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nanij  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 


(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE ; preserving  a Culture"  

Date:  Tuej  Apr  23  2003  08:10:06  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Subj : NA  News  Item 

-<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 
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Preserving  a culture 

Museum  celebrates  the  history  and  contributions  of  local  Indian  tribes 

with  opening  of  new  exhibit 

By  DAVID  1AMES  HEISS 

Staff  Writer 

April  21,  2003 

REDLANDS  - Never  forget  your  language,  and  never  forget  who  you  are. 

This  was  told  to  Morongo  Indian  Ernest  Siva  by  his  elders  over  and  over 
while  he  was  growing  up. 

Now  his  language  the  Serrano  language  has  been  preserved  on  a CD-ROM 
after  countless  hours  of  compilation;  Siva's  is  the  sample  voice  one  will 
hear  when  learning  the  sounds  and  words  within  the  exercises  on  the  CD. 

"The  Serrano  language  I'm  sure  many  didn't  know  it  was  still  spoken," 

Siva  said  at  the  CD's  debut  during  a program  at  the  San  Bernardino  County 
Museum  Saturday.  "We  owe  this  to  our  ancestors,"  he  said.  "For  the  longest 
time  our  elders  have  always  said  to  never  forget  your  language,  or  who  you 
are.  Since  some  of  us  know  what  the  language  sounds  like,  we're  able  to 
share  what  we  know." 

The  CD  features  30  lessons,  each  with  10  different  exercises  that  teach 
aspects  of  the  Serrano  language,  which  is  still  spoken  by  several  tribes. 

"The  San  Manuel  culture  on  our  reservation  is  growing  stronger  with  the 
youth  of  our  community,"  said  San  Manuel  Tribal  Unity  and  Cultural 
Awareness  Program  director  lames  Ramos.  "The  importance  of  this 
organization  is  its  culture  which  is  the  basis  of  this  reservation . " 

Trevor  Mathew,  9,  of  San  Manuel,  has  been  learning  Serrano. 

"It's  hard,"  he  admitted.  "It's  pronounced  very  differently  from  English. 

Siva  gave  a demonstration  of  a few  ceremonial  songs  in  Serrano  that  he 
said  are  no  longer  used. 

From  information  compiled  by  the  late  Dorothy  Ramon,  of  the  Morongo 
Indian  Tribe,  examples  of  the  Serrano  language  were  used  in  a program 
brochure. 

In  the  Serrano  word  "ngaan",  which  means  "searching,"  the  "ng"  sound  is 
not  pronounced  like  the  sound  of  "ng"  in  the  word  "finger";  rather  it  is 
pronounced  with  the  soft  "g"  found  in  the  word  "sing." 

"If  you  repeat  things  over  and  over,  it's  because  it's  important  to 
you,”  Siva  said.  "We  have  an  obligation  to  try  and  preserve  our  heritage." 

Fie  explained  that  songs  are  sung  as  individual  statements;  after  one 
song  is  over,  the  next  one  begins  not  too  far  behind;  altogether,  these 
"statements"  create  a story. 

"If  one  doesn't  understand  a particular  statement,  and  wonders  Why  did 
it  end  with  that?',  then  they  ask  their  elders  to  explain  it  to  them." 

The  presentation  in  the  museum's  Fisk  Gallery  complemented  the  opening 
of  the  museum's  exhibit,  "Native  American  Traditions:  Baskets  from  San 
Bernardino  County,"  running  through  Aug.  4. 

Baskets  from  several  tribes,  along  with  descriptions  about  their  details 
and  explanations  of  how  baskets  are  made,  as  well  as  a work  station 
allowing  visitors  to  try  their  own  attempts  at  basket  weaving,  are  all  on 
display. 

A basket  weaving  demonstration  was  also  woven  into  the  program. 

According  to  Vanessa  Ramos,  of  the  San  Manuel  tribe,  "For  every  tribe 
there  are  different  designs  and  materials  used  in  their  basket  making:  for 
us,  we  use  deer  grass,  and  designs  usually  are  lightning,  or  arrowheads." 

Designs  of  the  various  baskets  look  similar  to  designs  found  on  many 
snake  skins,  and  represent  various  elements  in  tribal  environments.  One 
design,  the  glyph  that  resembles  a swastika,  means  "good  luck." 

According  to  the  exhibit,  tribes  traditionally  use  yucca  and  loshua  tree 
roots,  sumac  and  juncus  for  their  basketry  materials. 

"We  hope  to  show  the  community  that  the  culture  is  still  alive.  If  we 
get  this  CD  out,  it  will  only  be  the  beginning  of  what  everyone  thought 


was  over  about  our  culture/'  said  San  Manuel  tribe  member  Laurena  Tamayo. 

Theresa  Wilson,  of  Crestline,  visited  the  exhibit  with  her  husband, 

Bruce . 

"We're  members  of  the  museum,  and  we  knew  about  the  basket  weaving 
demonstration,"  she  said.  "We've  taken  basket  weaving  courses  before.  We 
like  the  designs  and  the  history  of  the  local  Indians,  and  wanted  to  see 
what  their  baskets  looked  like.” 

Tim  McPherson,  of  Yucaipa,  a graduate  student  at  the  University  of 
California,  Riverside,  works  with  the  Pechanga  Reservation  in  Temecula. 

"I  find  this  subject  fascinating  and  interesting,"  he  said.  "It's  neat 
to  find  Native  Americans  sharing  their  culture." 

For  more  information  about  the  museum's  Native  American  cultural  exhibit, 
or  their  "Cats!  Wild  to  Mild"  traveling  exhibit  on  display  from  the 
Natural  History  Museum  of  Los  Angeles  County  until  May  4,  visit  their 
website  at  www.sbcountymuseum.org 

Copyright  c.  2003  Redlands  Daily  Facts,  Los  Angeles  Newspaper  Group. 

"RE ; Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Mon,  28  Apr  2003  15:39:14  -0 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy.org) 

Subj : Upcoming  Events 
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Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2003  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

May  10,  2003 

Hopi  hakitonmuyaw/waiting  moon 
Blackfeet  aapistsisskitsaato ' s/flower  (blossom)  moon 
+ + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  ! 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Dournal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 


<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
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FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 
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This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.comj 
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ndn-aim.  Iron  Natives,  Indigenous  Peoples  Literature  and 
Native  American  Chat  Mailing  Listsj  UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars(3speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


This  war  did  not  spring  up  on  our  land,  this  war  was  brought  upon  us  by 
the  children  of  the  Great  Father  who  came  to  take  our  land  without  a 
price,  and  who,  in  our  land,  do  a great  many  evil  things...  This  war  has 
come  from  robbery  - from  the  stealing  of  our  land." 

Spotted  Tail  (Sinte  Gleska),  Sicangu  Lakota 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  i 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  j 
j languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  I 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  [ 

[ learned  by  children.  | 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  j 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  t 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

j Institute  j 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

[ one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

i rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

t it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

i defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem.  '"  | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  ..  ..  _ + 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

I I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  i 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  j 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  ! 
j States  Constitution,  | 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


| Dourney 

i The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


Euro-America  really  does  have  a hard  time  accepting  the  fact  that  other 
Peoples  and  other  races  reject  their  racist  stereotypical  pigeonholes. 

The  "yeah,  but's"  and  token  chiefs  get  rolled  out  every  damn  time.  I 
will  believe  they  are  sincere  when  I see  a sports  franchise  named  the 
Zulus  or  Hebes  (and  I do  sincerely  apologize  to  those  these  examples  have 
insulted.  At  least,  you  really  do  understand  what  our  "issue"  and  our 
"agendas"  are  all  about.  Racist  terms  are  insulting,  demeaning  and  used 
to  keep  one  group  (or  groups)  subservient  to  the  dominant  society. 

I now  hear  arguments  supporting  the  continued  use  of  the  S-word.  I 
offer  the  following  from  the  American  Indian  Movement,  Southern  California 
Chapter  website  http://home.earthlink.net/~rosebud9/ 

SQUAW  -Facts  on  the  Eradication  of  the  "S"  Word 

American  Indian  women  and  men  all  around  the  United  States  and  Canada 
reject  the  use  of  the  word  squaw  in  reference  to  American  Indian  women. 

The  word  has  been  imposed  on  our  culture  by  European  Americans  and 
appears  on  hundreds  of  geographic  place  names.  Suzan  Shown  Harjo  brought 
the  issue  to  national  attention  on  the  Oparh  Winfrey  Show  back  in  1992. 
Since  that  time  projects  to  eliminate  the  use  of  the  word  on  geographic 
sites  have  formed  in  Minnesota  (Dawn  Litzau  and  Angelene  Losh),  in  Arizona 
(Delena  Waddle  and  Seipe  Flood),  in  California  (Stormy  Ogden),  and  in  Iowa 
(Fawn  Stubben).  Many  other  states  are  forming  groups  to  eradicate  the  use 
of  the  word  from  geographic  place  names  and  women's  sports  teams. 

1.  When  people  argue  that  the  word  squaw  appears  in  the  dictionary, 
remind  them  that  the  word  is  also  identified  as  derogatory.  The  Thesaurus 
of  Slang  lists  the  term  squaw  as  a synonym  for  prostitute,  harlot,  hussy, 
and  floozy. 

2.  When  people  argue  that  the  word  originates  in  American  Indian  language 
point  out  that: 

* In  the  Algonquin  languages  the  word  squaw  means  vagina. 

* In  the  Mohawk  language  the  word  otsikwaw  means  female  genitalia. 

Mohawk  women  and  men  found  that  early  European  fur  traders  shortened  the 
word  to  squaw  because  that  represented  what  they  wanted  from  Mohawk  women. 

* Although  scholarship  traces  the  word  to  the  Massachusset  Indians  back 
in  the  1650s,  the  word  has  different  meanings  (or  may  not  exist  at  all)  in 
hundreds  of  other  American  Indian  languages.  This  claim  also  assumes  that 
a European  correctly  translated  the  Massachusset  language  to  English  - 
that  he  understood  the  nuances  of  Indian  speech. 

* Attitudes  of  white  supremacy  account  for  the  need  of  separate 
identifying  terms  such  as  squaw  and  buck.  In  order  to  justify  the  taking 
of  the  land,  American  Indian  women  and  men  had  to  be  labeled 

with  dehumanizing  terms.  Europeans  and  European  Americans  spread  the  use  of 
the  word  as  they  moved  westward  across  the  continent. 

3.  When  people  say  "it  never  used  to  bother  Indian  women  to  be  called 
squaw,  respond  with  the  following  questions  and  statement. 

* Were  American  Indian  women  or  people  ever  asked?  Have  you  ever  asked  an 
American  Indian  woman,  man,  or  child  how  they  feel  about  the  word?  (Do  not 
say  the  word  yourself,  simply  call  it  the  "s"  word)  then  state  that  it  has 
always  been  used  to  insult  American  Indian  women. 

4.  When  people  ask  "why  now?"  explain  that: 

* Through  communication  and  education  American  Indian  people  have  come 
to  understand  the  derogatory  meaning  of  the  word.  American  Indian  women 
claim  the  right  to  define  ourselves  as  women  and  we  reject  the  offensive 
term  squaw. 


RE:  The  S*  Word 


Date:  Wed,  April  23,  2003  11:39 

From:  Justine  Miles  <justiner@nezperce.org> 

Sub j : squaw 

>To:  gars@nanews .org,  gars@speakeasy.org 

I just  wanted  to  share  with  you  that  my  tribe,  Nez  Perce,  from  Lapwai, 
Idaho,  has  faced  this  challenge,  and  finally,  was  legally  able  to  change 
every  creek  and  stream  that  had  the  word  squaw  in  it,  which  affected  the 
whole  state  of  Idaho.  Actually,  a lot  of  the  due  diligence  was  credited 
to  Julian  Matthews,  also  a tribal  member.  He  heads  our  human  resources 
dept,  for  our  tribal  casino.  He  did  a lot  of  the  meticulous 
thorn-in-your-side  work.  He  can  be  reached  at  509-332-8711  should 
anyone  have  any  questions  regarding  his  battle.  ~justine 

I spoke  with  Julian  Matthews,  and  was  assured  it  is  ok  to  include  his 
contact  info,  but  I ask  that  the  only  calls  be  from  those  who  really  need 
this  gradndfather ' s assistance  on  getting  this  terrible  name  removed  from 
landmarks  in  their  state. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy.org 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A. 

===w=w=== 
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RE:  Fire  destroys  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribal  Office 


Date:  Sat,  May  3 2003  21:16:27  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 
Sub j : NA  News  Item 
......  -<Forwarded  news>-  - - - 

filename="COEUR  d'ALENE  FIRE" 


http: //www. spokesman review. com/news -story . asp ?date=3D050203&ID=3Dsl344404 


Tribal  News  Idaho 

Fire  destroys  Coeur  d'Alene  tribal  office;  records  lost 
Cause  of  blaze  still  unknown 
Susan  Drumheller 
Staff  writer 

PLUMMER,  Idaho  - Employees  and  officials  with  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Indian 
Tribe  suffered  a setback  Thursday  morning  when  a major  government  office 
building  was  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe's  Economic  Development  Corporation  Complex,  just 
south  of  Worley  on  U.S.  Highway  95,  burned  down  in  the  early  morning 
hours . 

The  5, 000-square-foot  building  contained  the  offices  of  the  EDC,  natural 
resources,  lake  management  and  rails-to-trails  programs.  It  also 
contained  a facilities  management  shop. 

The  blaze  was  reported  shortly  after  midnight,  said  Alice  Koskela,  the 
tribe's  spokeswoman. 

The  Worley  Volunteer  Fire  Department  responded  but  could  not  stop  the 
fire  before  the  structure  was  engulfed.  Documents  and  paperwork  from  the 
tribal  offices  were  destroyed.  Some  may  be  recoverable  from  the  hard 
drives  of  computers  in  other  tribal  offices,  Koskela  said. 

The  staff  that  occupied  the  destroyed  offices  have  been  temporarily 
relocated . 

"Of  course,  we  are  saddened  by  this  fire,  but  we  are  grateful  that 
nobody  was  hurt,"  said  Ernest  Stensgar,  chairman  of  the  tribe.  "The 
tribe  has  faced  hardship  and  adversity  before.  We  will  move  quickly  to 
assure  that  all  the  programs  in  the  EDC  Complex  find  new  homes  and  that 
these  programs  continue  to  operate  effectively." 

The  cause  of  the  fire  has  yet  to  be  determined.  It  is  being  investigated 
by  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribal  Police,  the  Idaho  fire  marshal  and  agents  of 
the  federal  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Firearms  and  Tobacco. 

"RE : Court:  Montana  must  stay  out  of  Indian  Elections"  

Date:  Thu,  May  1 2003  08:10:06  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="NDN  ELECTIONS" 

http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines . htm 
http: //www. greatfallstribune. com/ news/ stories/ 20030501/ local news/ 218477 . html 

High  court:  State  must  stay  out  of  Indian  elections 
By  ERIC  NEWHOUSE 
Tribune  Projects  Editor 
Thursday,  May  1,  2003 

State  courts  have  no  business  intervening  in  the  elections  of  sovereign 
Indian  tribes,  the  Montana  Supreme  Court  has  concluded. 

In  an  order  filed  Tuesday,  the  court  upheld  District  Judge  Kenneth 
Neill's  decision  to  dismiss  a lawsuit  filed  by  seven  candidates  for  tribal 
office  in  2000. 

Darrel  Koke  and  her  slate  of  candidates  contended  they  received  the  most 
votes,  but  that  the  incumbents  retained  their  offices  illegally. 

Since  the  tribe  has  no  judicial  system,  the  candidates  filed  suit  in 
state  court  on  the  grounds  that  the  tribe  also  is  registered  as  a state 
corporation . 

Neill  concluded  that  the  election  was  for  tribal  officials,  over  which 
he  had  no  authority. 

"Our  conclusion  that  the  Montana  District  Court  is  without  jurisdiction 
is  somewhat  unsettling  in  that  it  leaves  the  appellants  with  no  forum  to 
hear  their  complaint  on  its  merits,"  said  the  majority  opinion,  written  by 
Justice  Jim  Regnier. 

"However,  this  court  is  unwilling  to  interfere  with  the  longstanding 
right  of  tribal  sovereignty  to  resolve  the  underlying  matter  in  this  case," 


it  said. 

Justice  Terry  Trieweiler  dissented,  arguing  that  state  courts  have 
jurisdiction  over  the  officers  of  state  corporations. 

"I'm  very  disappointed,"  Koke  said  Wednesday,  "but  it  may  benefit  us  in 
the  long  run  because  the  opinion  says  we're  a sovereign  nation. 

"That  sure  can't  hurt  us  in  our  petition  for  federal  recognition,"  she 
added . 

For  more  than  a century,  the  Little  Shell  Tribe  has  been  petitioning  the 
federal  government  for  recognition,  which  would  mean  greater  federal 
funding  and  benefits. 

The  4,500  members  of  the  tribe  have  been  landless  since  1892  when  they 
left  North  Dakota's  Turtle  Mountain  Reservation  in  protest  of  an  Indian 
agent's  purchase  of  1 million  acres  of  their  land  for  $90,000. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Great  Falls  Tribune.  All  Rights  Reserved. 

"RE:  A Land  of  their  Own"  - - 

Date:  Fri,  May  2 2003  08:18:27  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" COASTAL  LANDS" 

http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines . htm 
http: //www. registerguard . com/news /2003/05 /04/a 1. tribal land .0504. html 

A land  of  their  own:  Coastal  Indian  tribes  hope  swath  of  prime  Siuslaw 

forestland  will  be  restored  to  them 

By  Scott  Maben 
The  Register-Guard 
May  4,  2003 

MAPLETON  - Sweet  Creek  Falls  tumbles  into  a pool  encircled  by  alders  and 
walls  of  greenery,  like  a page  from  a Wilderness  Society  calendar. 

For  Carolyn  Slyter,  it's  also  a page  from  history  - and,  she  hopes,  a 
view  to  the  future  of  her  people,  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  Coos,  Lower 
Umpqua  and  Siuslaw  Indians. 

The  picturesque  falls  and  others  like  it  highlight  a chunk  of  federal 
forest  on  the  central  Oregon  Coast  that  the  tribes  are  trying  to  reclaim 
150  years  after  losing  their  ancestral  lands. 

This  was  where  their  ancestors  camped,  plucked  salmon  and  steelhead  from 
abundant  fish  runs  and  hunted  deer  and  elk.  They  collected  maiden-hair  to 
weave  into  their  baskets  and  picked  ripe  salmonberries  and  huckleberries 
along  pristine  mountain  streams. 

"It's  just  so  soothing,"  said  Slyter,  a Coos  Indian  and  tribal  council 
member,  as  she  watched  the  hypnotic  motion  of  water  plunging  over  rock.  "I 
think  a lot  of  our  tribal  members  who  are  into  immediate  stuff,  video 
games,  who  are  always  on  the  go." 

Visiting  what's  left  of  the  ancient  sites  helps  people  slow  down  and 
reflect  on  life,  she  said.  "It's  a spiritual  place.  It's  beautiful." 

The  tribes  would  gain  one-tenth  of  the  Siuslaw  National  Forest  - nearly 
63,000  acres  on  the  southern  end  - under  a bill  sponsored  by  U.S.  Sen. 
Gordon  Smith,  R-Ore. 

It's  a small  piece  of  the  1.6  million  acres  that  the  government 
acknowledges  the  three  tribes  once  inhabited,  but  it's  a worthy  gesture 
toward  compensating  them  for  their  losses.  Smith  said. 

"This  is  a tribe  that  has  yet  to  be  reconnected  with  its  land,"  he  said. 
"So  for  me,  it's  a matter  of  personal  interest  and  it  is  a matter  that  is 
morally  compelling." 

Congress  restored  federal  recognition  of  the  Coos  Bay-based  tribes 
nearly  20  years  ago,  but  hasn't  compensated  them  for  the  loss  of  their 
land.  They  remain  the  only  federally  recognized  tribes  in  Oregon  without 
land  returned  to  them. 

"Tribal  status  doesn't  mean  enough  if  there  isn't  a reconnection  with 
their  land,"  Smith  said. 


Other  pieces  of  plan 

Recouping  ancestral  lands  and  protecting  cultural  resources  are  the 
primary  goals  of  the  proposal,  tribal  leaders  say.  But  they  also  want  to 
restore  old  growth  forests  and  improve  stream  quality  and  wildlife  habitat 

A key  way  to  do  that  - as  well  as  pay  for  the  work  - is  to  thin  stands 
of  timber  that  have  grown  crowded  and  unhealthy  after  heavy  logging  in 
past  decades,  tribal  officials  said. 

"Those  plantations  will  generate,  we're  hoping,  about  a million  dollars 
in  revenue  a year,"  tribal  administrator  Francis  Somday  said. 

That  as  well  as  revenues  from  recreation  and  tourism  that  the  tribes 
hope  to  promote  on  the  land  also  would  help  support  other  tribal  programs, 
Somday  said. 

"A  million  dollars  isn't  a lot  of  money,  but  it  will  help  us  to  restore 
this  land,"  he  said.  "It  will  help  us  to  provide  good,  healthy  jobs  for 
tribal  members.  Taking  care  of  something  rather  than  destroying  it  is  the 
Indian  way  of  life." 

The  land,  which  would  remain  open  to  the  public,  is  one  of  several 
ambitious  initiatives  tribal  leaders  are  pursuing  to  free  themselves  from 
federal  subsidies  for  health  care,  housing,  child  care  and  education,  and 
create  new  jobs  for  both  tribal  members  and  others  on  the  coast. 

Tribal  leaders  also  propose  building  a casino  in  Florence  and  a bowling 
center  in  Coos  Bay  - operations  that  would  generate  millions  of  dollars  in 
revenues  annually.  But  like  the  controversial  casino  plans,  restoration  of 
the  tribal  land  has  drawn  criticism. 

Environmental  groups  are  opposed  to  turning  it  back  over  to  the  tribes, 
even  after  tribal  leaders  agreed  to  what  they  say  are  concessions  to 
alleviate  concerns  about  public  access  and  sound  forestry  practices. 

"There's  no  way  for  the  American  public  to  ensure  those  lands  will  be 
managed  the  way  they're  currently  managed  and  the  way  we  think  they  should 
be  managed,"  said  lay  Ward,  conservation  director  of  the  Oregon  Natural 
Resources  Council,  one  of  the  most  active  environmental  groups  in  the 
state . 

Despite  the  opposition,  the  tribes  are  passionate  and  patient  in  their 
quest  to  reclaim  a land  base.  The  latest  bid  began  in  the  mid-1990s,  but 
it's  been  a goal  that  dates  back  generations. 

Righting  "a  current  wrong" 

The  tribes  in  1855  agreed  to  cede  their  territory  to  the  federal 
government  in  return  for  a reservation  and  financial  compensation  after 
facing  mounting  pressure  for  non-Indian  settlement  of  their  homelands. 

Congress  never  ratified  the  Empire  Treaty,  but  soldiers  marched  tribal 
members  up  the  coast  to  a reservation  where  they  were  held  against  their 
will  for  19  years.  Starvation,  disease  and  exposure  claimed  more  than  half 

Congress  terminated  federal  recognition  of  the  confederated  tribes  in 
1954,  ending  what  little  federal  aid  the  tribes  had  received.  The  tribal 
government  refused  to  disband,  however,  and  federal  officials  restored 
recognition  in  1984. 

But  tribal  members  haven't  forgotten  what  they  lost  a century  and  a half 
ago. 

"It's  not  a past  wrong,  it's  a current  wrong,"  said  Howard  Crombie,  the 
tribes'  environmental  coordinator.  "It  hasn't  been  addressed.  To  the 
extent  you  can  say  150  years  ago  is  the  past,  well  maybe  it's  the  distant 
past  for  Euro-Americans,  but  for  the  people  who  have  been  here  for  9,000 
years,  it's  just  a few  generations  ago." 

Tribal  leaders  see  the  proposed  land  transfer  as  more  than 
reconciliation  for  historical  injustices.  They  see  it  as  integral  to 
saving  their  heritage  from  slipping  into  oblivion. 

"I  see  troubled  teen-age  kids,  and  they're  going  to  continue  to  be 
troubled  as  long  as  they're  in  urban  America,"  Somday  said.  "As  long  as  we 
can  get  these  tribal  elders  to  bring  them  out  here  and  experience  this, 
we'll  see  a change  in  life." 

The  land,  south  of  the  Siuslaw  River  and  north  of  the  Smith  River,  would 
be  transferred  to  the  federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  held  in  trust 
for  the  tribes'  720  members.  Preserving  and  learning  more  about  old  camps, 
burial  sites  and  spiritual  gathering  spots  will  be  a cornerstone  of  how 


the  tribes  will  manage  the  area,  Somday  said. 


Restoring  the  land 

The  tribes  also  vow  to  help  heal  the  land,  much  of  which  was  clear-cut 
during  the  heyday  of  logging  on  the  coast.  They  propose  to  thin  thousands 
of  acres  of  even-aged  stands  to  help  them  develop  into  healthy,  old  growth 
forests,  and  to  replenish  fallen  logs  in  streams  to  improve  habitat  for 
fish . 

The  goal  is  to  revive,  bit  by  bit,  the  kind  of  habitat  that  supports  an 
array  of  wildlife,  including  threatened  species  such  as  spotted  owls, 
marbled  murrelets  and  coastal  coho  salmon. 

Some  22,000  acres  of  the  land  is  covered  in  "plantations"  - homogeneous 
stands  planted  where  the  timber  industry  cleared  virgin  forests  in  the 
1960s,  '70s  and  early  '80s.  These  areas  are  dense  but  devoid  of  the 
diversity  of  wildlife  that  once  thrived  in  the  coast's  ancient  forests, 
Crombie  said. 

He  called  them  "biological  deserts"  that  fail  to  attract  owls, 
woodpeckers  and  other  animals  that  prefer  multilayered  stands  with  large 
limbs  and  snags. 

Other  management  priorities  include  recreation  and  outdoors-based 
tourism.  Attractions  such  as  the  waterfalls  along  the  North  Fork  Smith 
River  could  become  popular  stops  for  people  visiting  the  central  coast, 
including  the  tribes'  proposed  casino. 

The  tribes  have  compiled  a long  list  of  city,  county  and  state  officials 
who  support  the  land  transfer  and  endorsed  it  even  before  the  tribes 
agreed  last  year  to  scale  back  the  plan  from  102,000  acres. 

But  the  Oregon  Natural  Resources  Council  remains  a staunch  opponent.  In 
a letter  co-signed  by  24  other  conservation  groups  and  sent  to  Oregon's 
two  senators,  the  resources  council  said  landmark  environmental  safeguards 
will  be  limited  or  lost  if  the  Forest  Service  no  longer  manages  the  land. 

"Once  you  move  this  land  out  of  the  public  hands  and  public  lands 
management,  it  becomes  almost  impossible  for  the  rest  of  the  people  in  the 
United  States  to  enforce  any  kind  of  federal  environmental  law  there," 

Ward  said. 

The  tribes  would  manage  the  land  under  the  National  Indian  Forest 
Resources  Management  Act,  which  critics  say  allows  for  looser 
environmental  safeguards  than  the  Northwest  Forest  Plan  that  governs 
federal  forestlands  in  the  region. 

Other  Northwest  tribes.  Ward  said,  have  gone  as  far  as  to  clear-cut  old 
growth  on  lands  they  reclaimed  from  the  federal  government. 

"If  they  want  to  do  the  right  thing,  wonderful,"  he  said.  "The  challenge 
is  there's  no  backstop." 

Environmental  groups  also  have  more  difficulty  mounting  legal  challenges 
to  logging  plans  and  other  projects  when  they  must  work  through  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  Ward  said. 

Facing  opposition 

Tribal  land  managers  still  would  need  to  comply  with  environmental  laws 
such  as  the  Endangered  Species  Act  and  Clean  Water  Act,  said  the  tribes' 
forestry  consultant,  George  Smith  of  Pacific  Management  Associates  in 
North  Bend. 

"But  the  tribe  can  do  it  in  a streamlined,  more  efficient  way  of  dealing 
with  those  issues  than  larger  bureaucracies,"  such  as  the  Forest  Service, 
Smith  said. 

The  resources  council  further  argues  that  nearly  63,000  acres  for  720 
tribal  members  is  too  much  land  compared  with  much  smaller  federal  land 
bases  - from  3,600  acres  to  9,800  acres  - that  other  coastal  tribes  have 
reclaimed  in  recent  years. 

The  disagreement  puts  environmentalists  in  an  uncomfortable  position. 
Ward  admitted. 

"For  us,  this  is  a difficult  issue  to  deal  with,"  he  said.  "On  a 
personal  level  and  as  a conservationist,  I think  wrongs  have  been  done  to 
the  native  people,  and  I do  not  like  getting  out  and  saying  we  oppose  you 
having  a homeland." 

But  maintaining  environmental  laws  and  access  to  public  land  are  the 


goals  of  conservationists,  he  said,  "and  we  see  this  as  a step  in  the 
wrong  direction . " 

The  tribes  and  officials  from  the  conservation  group  are  scheduled  to 
meet  this  week  to  discuss  their  differences.  Still,  tribal  leaders  scoff 
at  the  objections,  which  they  believe  are  alarmist,  and  they  say  opponents 
are  insensitive  toward  their  culture  and  heritage. 

"Our  track  record  is  a heck  of  a lot  better  than  the  United  States 
government,"  Somday  said. 

Having  to  spell  out  in  the  bill  what  federal  laws  the  tribes  will  follow 
in  caring  for  the  land  is  an  insult,  he  said. 

"There's  no  one  on  earth  that  cares  more  about  the  land  and  water  and 
wildlife  than  tribal  people,"  he  said.  "No  one." 

Instead  of  the  land  transfer,  environmental  groups  suggest  the 
government  buy  private  lands  for  the  tribes  or  help  the  tribes  invest  in 
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Family  giving  back  to  tribal  community 
By  KARI  NEUMEYER 

They  encourage  other  American  Indians  to  pursue  college  degrees 
May  1,  2003 

If  Randy  and  Michael  Vendiola  had  listened  to  their  school  teachers, 
neither  one  of  them  would  have  a master's  degree  in  education. 

"One  of  the  schools  that  I attended  sincerely  thought  that  I was  mildly 
retarded  and  set  forth  to  acquire  the  necessary  support  needed  for  a 
disabled  child,"  said  Randy,  who  now  works  for  the  Marysville  School 
District . 

"I  started  to  fall  into  the  trap  of  being  convinced  that  I was  dumb. 

Well,  to  make  a long  story  short,  if  that  teacher  who  had  that  concern 
about  me  were  to  teach  at  the  schools  that  I've  been  working  at  since  1998, 
I'd  be  her  boss . " 

By  getting  advanced  degrees,  the  Vendiolas  prove  wrong  the  misconception 
that  American  Indians  don't  value  education. 

Years  ago,  many  American  Indians  associated  education  with  boarding 
schools  that  sought  to  purge  their  native  culture.  The  Vendiolas  represent 
a new  generation  that  sees  college  education  as  integral  to  their  personal 
success . 

The  brothers  are  panelists  at  a two-day  conference  about  social  issues 
concerning  American  Indians,  beginning  today  at  the  Skagit  Valley  Resort 
Hotel  on  the  Upper  Skagit  Reservation.  The  event  is  run  by  the  North  Sound 
Mental  Health  Administration. 

Randy  will  be  speaking  about  public  schools  and  tribal  communities,  and 
Michael  will  address  the  challenges  associated  with  crossing  over  between 
native  and  nontribal  societies.  Both  credit  their  mother,  Diane  Vendiola, 
with  inspiring  them  to  further  education  among  native  children. 

"My  mother  was  in  Indian  education  and  she  inspired  me  to  explore  arenas 
whereby  I could  be  helping  young  Native  Americans,"  Randy  said.  "I  feel 
that  it  is  important  and  empowering  for  Native  Americans  to  see  and  hear 
from  other  natives  who  have  succeeded  academically." 

Diane,  whose  mother  was  Swinomish  and  father  was  Filipino,  is  a 
counselor  for  the  Swinomish  Tribal  Mental  Health  Program.  She  is 
moderating  a panel  on  collaborating  to  fight  domestic  violence  and  gave  a 
keynote  address  on  the  subject  last  year  at  the  annual  conference. 

"I  asked  Randy  to  bring  my  grandson  (last  year)  because  we  need  to  begin 
when  children  are  young,"  she  said. 


This  year,  Diane  suggested  that  Randy  and  Michael  be  panelists  at  the 
conference. 

"The  best  thing  that  any  parent  can  hope  for  is  that  their  kids  will 
contribute  to  society/'  she  said.  "My  kids  are." 

Participants  at  the  conference,  which  costs  $175  to  attend,  are  a mix  of 
American  Indians  and  non-native  mental  health  service  providers  who  have 
Indian  clients,  Diane  said. 

Diane  runs  workshops  with  Karen  Andrews  of  Skagit  Domestic  Violence  and 
Sexual  Assault  Services.  One  of  the  strengths  of  the  Swinomish  Tribe  is 
its  members'  willingness  to  intervene  to  help  their  neighbors  and 
relatives,  Diane  said. 

That  can  be  an  advantage  in  the  classroom  as  well. 

"Teachers  and  parents  can  definitely  help,"  Randy  said.  "Research  has 
shown  that  the  most  successful  students  across  the  country  are  those  whose 
parents  have  developed  a working  relationship  with  their  children's 
teacher.  In  addition,  the  best  way  to  promote  education  and  to  encourage 
academic  excellence  is  to  become  educated  yourself." 

Statistically,  American  Indian  children  do  not  test  as  well  as  their 
non-native  counterparts,  Randy  said.  They  also  are  exposed  to  higher 
incidents  of  substance  abuse,  poverty  and  unemployment,  he  said. 

"This  equates  to  children  that  are  left  further  behind,"  he  said. 

Michael  feels  lucky  that  he  managed  to  finish  high  school,  let  alone  get 
a master's  degree  from  Western  Washington  University,  he  said. 

Michael  and  Randy  have  two  other  brothers  and  a sister.  Rudy  Vendiola, 
an  Indian  education  coordinator  in  Ferndale,  will  be  leading  a "Journey 
Dance"  at  the  end  of  the  conference  on  Friday. 

Michael  is  the  ethnic  student  adviser  at  Western  Washington. 
"Technically,  my  job  is  advising  student  organizations,"  he  said.  "But 
my  passion  is  to  empower  people  of  color  into  higher  education." 

Like  his  brother  Randy,  Michael  was  singled  out  by  his  teachers  as  being 
someone  who  was  not  on  the  college  track,  he  said. 

"Always  get  a second  opinion  when  you're  speaking  with  high  school 
counselors,"  he  said. 

"Fligh  school  counselors  (would  say),  'You're  most  likely  not  going  to 
college,  maybe  you  should  think  about  wood  shop  or  auto  shop,'"  he  said. 
"My  mother  was  a strong  advocate  for  me  in  that  area,  not  allowing  racism 
to  have  an  impact  on  my  life." 

Kari  Neumeyer  can  be  reached  at  360-416-2145  or  by  e-mail  at 
kneumeyer@skagit valley he raid . com . 
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Hydrologist  to  Look  Into  Coal  Mine's  Water  Plan 
By  BEN  NEARY  | The  New  Mexican 
Saturday,  April  26,  2003 

An  independent  hydrologist  has  been  hired  to  investigate  Zuni  Pueblo's 
claim  that  an  Arizona  utility  company's  plan  to  pump  water  for  a huge 
strip  mine  in  Western  New  Mexico  will  hurt  a lake  sacred  to  the  Pueblo  and 
other  Indian  tribes. 

The  Salt  River  Project,  an  Arizona  utility  company,  intends  to  begin 
work  this  summer  to  develop  the  18,000-acre  Fence  Lake  coal  strip  mine,  on 
the  border  of  Cibola  and  Catron  counties  south  of  Grants.  Last  year,  the 
company  obtained  a federal  permit  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior  for 
the  project. 

However,  the  federal  permit  prohibited  the  Salt  River  Project  from 


pumping  water  from  the  Dakota  Aquifer,  as  it  had  planned. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Interior  barred  the  Salt  River  Project  from  using 
the  aquifer  after  an  earlier  independent  hydrology  report  requested  by 
Zuni  Pueblo  concluded  that  pumping  from  it  would  likely  harm  Zuni  Salt 
Lake,  some  10  miles  from  the  mine  project. 

The  Zuni  Pueblo  people  regard  the  salt  lake  as  a deity  they  call  Salt 
Mother.  Brine  flows  from  a cinder  cone  at  the  lake,  leaving  heavy  salt 
deposits  around  the  lake  that  Indians  from  around  the  Southwest  use  in 
ceremonies . 

The  prohibition  against  using  the  Dakota  Aquifer  leaves  the  shallower 
Atarque  Aquifer  as  Salt  River  Project's  only  remaining  water  supply  for 
dust  suppression  and  other  uses.  Mining  operations  are  planned  to  last  for 
40  years,  and  the  company  plans  to  pump  water  at  the  rate  of  85  gallons 
per  minute. 

Dr.  Phil  King,  an  engineering  professor  at  New  Mexico  State  University, 
prepared  the  Dakota  Aquifer  study.  Now,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
again  has  retained  him  to  look  into  prospects  of  pumping  from  the  Atarque 
Aquifer. 

King  said  this  week  he  hasn't  begun  work  on  the  study  yet  but  intends  to 
submit  comments  to  state  regulators  by  early  next  month  about  how  a pump 
test  on  the  Atarque  Aquifer  should  be  structured. 

Meanwhile,  federal  officials  were  mum  Friday  about  the  future  of  the 
mine  project  if  King  concludes  that  pumping  from  the  Atarque  Aquifer  would 
harm  the  Zuni  Salt  Lake. 

"Isn't  that  premature?"  Nedra  Darling,  BIA  spokeswoman  in  Washington,  D. 
C.,  responded  Friday.  Darling  said  she  would  research  what  her  agency 
intends  to  do  with  the  results  of  King's  study. 

Mohammad  Baloch,  a water-rights  engineer  with  the  BIA's  Office  of  Trust 
Responsibility  in  Washington,  D.C.,  filed  a complaint  with  his  agency's 
federal  Equal  Employment  Opportunity  office  two  years  ago.  Fie  claimed  that 
Jeff  Loman,  his  supervisor,  retaliated  against  him  for  insisting  that  the 
agency  commission  King's  first  report  on  the  Dakota  Aquifer. 

Baloch  visited  Zuni  Pueblo  last  week,  along  with  other  Interior 
Department  and  state  officials  working  on  the  mine  project.  Loman  declined 
comment  Friday. 

Zuni  Pueblo  says  King's  pending  report  could  give  them  support  in 
opposing  the  mine  project  if  he  concludes  that  pumping  the  Atarque  Aquifer 
would  likely  harm  the  lake.  The  Pueblo's  hydrologists,  Glorieta  Geoscience 
of  Santa  Fe,  concluded  in  a report  issued  earlier  this  year  that  the 
pumping  would  harm  the  lake. 

"We  believe  that  independent  expert  will  confirm  the  work  of  Zuni's 
experts  and  show  that  Salt  River  Project's  use  of  the  Atarque  Aquifer  will 
injure  the  Zuni  Salt  Lake,"  Zuni  lawyer  David  Cunningham  of  Santa  Fe  said 
Friday.  "If  that  is  the  result,  we  are  hopeful  that  both  the  Department  of 
Interior  and  New  Mexico  Mining  and  Minerals  Division  will  revoke  the 
mining  permit.  If  they  do  not,  Zuni  will  take  alternative  legal  steps, 
which  could  include  various  lawsuits." 

The  Fence  Lake  Mine  project  is  attracting  increasing  attention  from 
environmental  groups.  The  Southwest  Center  for  Biological  Diversity  and 
the  Sierra  Club  have  said  they're  considering  a lawsuit  against  the 
Department  of  Interior  claiming  that  the  agency's  environmental  studies  of 
the  mine  project  are  flawed. 

King  said  Thursday  he  expects  to  have  his  report  on  the  Atarque  Aquifer 
finished  this  year. 

"It's  a very  adversarial  sort  of  situation,  unfortunately,"  King  said. 
"If  there  are  perceived  to  be  effects,  and  they  (the  Department  of 
Interior)  permit  it,  the  tribe  will  go  after  them,  and  if  they  deny  it. 
Salt  River  Project  will  go  after  them." 

Bob  Barnard,  Fence  Lake  Mine  project  manager  for  SRP  in  Phoenix,  said 
Thursday  he  expects  development  of  the  mine  to  begin  this  summer.  The 
company  intends  to  build  a railway  line  to  carry  coal  from  the  mine  to  its 
power  plant  just  across  the  state  line  in  St.  John's,  Ariz. 

Speaking  of  King,  Barnard  said,  "I  don't  anticipate  that  he  will  find 
anything  because  of  the  geology  that's  out  there." 

Bill  Brancard,  director  of  the  Mining  and  Minerals  Division  of  the  New 


Mexico  Energy,  Minerals  and  Natural  Resources  Department,  recently  denied 
the  Pueblo's  appeal  of  his  decision  that  a pump  test  of  the  aquifer  would 
proceed  outside  the  Pueblo's  pending  administrative  challenge  of  the 
permit . 

The  Pueblo  had  protested  that  holding  the  pump  test  outside  of  its 
appeal  would  deny  its  lawyers  cross-examination  of  experts  on  pump-test 
results . 

In  a recent  letter  to  the  Pueblo  and  Barnard,  Brancard  states  that 
having  the  pump  test  occur  as  he  has  ordered  will  allow  any  interested 
party  to  participate  and  not  limit  it  only  to  those  who  appealed  the 
state's  permit. 

"Now  that  it  appears  that  the  Atarque  Aquifer  will  be  the  primary  source 
of  water  for  the  proposed  mining  operation,  there  should  be  an  opportunity 
for  all  interested  persons  to  comment  on  the  related  hydrological  issues," 
Brancard  wrote. 
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Pueblo  Gardening  Projects  Aim  To  Teach  Lost  Traditions 

by  AP,  The  Associated  Press 

Susan  Montoya  Bryan,  Associated  Press  Writer 

Zuni  Pueblo,  N.M.  (AP)  - Adobe  walls  and  stick  fences  stand  guard  against 
the  elements,  protecting  a maze  of  gardens  along  the  Zuni  River  from  New 
Mexico's  fierce  winds  and  wildlife. 

Pueblo  members  kneel  next  to  the  waffle  gardens  - Is  of  black-and-white 
photographs  taken  a century  ago. 

"You  can  see  there  were  squares  within  squares  within  squares,"  says 
Pawluk,  head  of  the  pueblo's  conservation  project.  "Some  of  these  were 
nurseries  for  young  trees,  some  of  them  were  nurseries  for  perennial 
plants  like  grapes  and  stuff  and  some  of  them  were  annual  crops  like 
onions  and  things." 

For  now,  these  photos  and  tribal  elders'  memories  are  all  that  remain  of 
Zuni's  impressive  waffle  gardens,  endless  corn  fields  and  renowned  peach 
orchards.  But  Zuni  and  other  Indian  pueblos  have  begun  efforts  to 
reconnect  with  their  past  through  community  gardens  and  other  teaching 
projects . 

"It's  so  much  a part  of  the  culture,"  Pawluk  says  of  growing  food. 
"There's  so  much  desire." 

The  pueblo  is  building  four  community  gardens,  each  with  its  own 
watering  tank.  The  goal  is  to  revitalize  Zuni  agriculture  and  encourage 
more  people  to  garden  by  making  it  easier. 

"It's  hard-living  here,"  he  says.  "You  can't  ask  people  to  do  things 
that  require  a day  of  labor.  There's  TV  now,  bills  and  all  the  things  of 
the  modern  world." 

After  poring  over  hundreds  of  years  of  knowledge  about  building  waffle 
gardens,  Pawluk  has  designed  a more  modern  garden  that  makes  mixing  soils 
and  maintaining  the  important  water-holding  depressions  unnecessary. 

The  pueblo  plans  to  expand  the  gardening  program  to  schools  next  year 
and  build  a greenhouse  that  would  be  dedicated  to  native  fruit  and 
vegetable  varieties. 

Pawluk  is  not  so  much  interested  in  returning  to  traditional  waffle 
gardens  but  rather  creating  a gardening  method  that  joins  traditions  with 
the  benefits  of  modern  science. 

"Old  principles,  new  methods,"  he  says. 


Pawluk  was  concerned  a decade  ago  that  Zuni's  farming  traditions  were 
"flickering  like  a small  flame  about  to  go  out  after  3,080  years."  His 
opinion  is  gradually  changing  now  that  more  young  couples  are  farming,  but 
he  added  that  tribal  leaders  and  others  need  to  continue  pushing 
agriculture's  importance. 

"There's  a lot  of  work  that  needs  to  be  done,"  he  says. 

In  the  hills  south  of  Zuni,  Andy  Newell  and  his  students  have 
transformed  part  of  the  nearly  vacant  village  of  Ojo  Caliente  into  a 
working  farm  - complete  with  two  horses,  54  chickens  and  a dog. 

Newell,  who  teaches  at  Zuni  Christian  Mission  School,  said  it  was  in  the 
fields  and  gardens  that  pueblo  children  of  the  past  learned  the  benefits 
of  work,  the  lessons  of  responsibility  and  respect  for  others. 

"The  farming  is  great  and  everything,  but  it's  more  the  life  lessons 
that  come  through  having  to  take  care  of  yourself  this  way,"  he  said  while 
looking  over  the  beginnings  of  a garden  and  orchard. 

Newell  brings  a group  of  boys  to  the  farm  four  days  a week.  They  plant, 
build  fences,  feed  the  animals  and  fish  at  a nearby  lake. 

"Once  they  get  here  there's  an  excitement,  kind  of  like  this  new  life 
has  been  breathed  into  them,"  Newell  says.  "They're  throwing  rocks, 
running  around  and  chasing  each  other,  exploring  and  discovering  things." 

Some  might  consider  Newell  crazy  for  moving  into  one  of  the  village's 
abandoned  rock  and  mud  houses,  but  tribal  member  Alex  Tsethlikai  says  he 
appreciates  Newell  teaching  children  about  the  land. 

"It's  good  for  them  to  be  out  here  learning  the  old  ways  so  when  they 
grow  up  they  can  teach  their  kids,"  says  Tsethlikai,  a father  of  four. 

Several  pueblos  - including  San  Felipe,  Santo  Domingo  and  Cochiti  - are 
also  developing  ways  to  weave  agriculture  into  modern  Indian  life. 

North  of  Albuquerque,  Sandia  Pueblo  is  gearing  up  for  the  fifth  year  of 
its  community  garden.  This  spring,  children  are  helping  water  and  weed 
rows  of  onion  and  bean  sprouts  after  school. 

More  important  than  recognizing  weeds  are  the  history  and  language 
lessons.  Sandia  elders  talk  to  the  children  in  Tiwa  while  working  in  the 
field,  teaching  them  words  and  their  ancestors'  ways. 

"The  drive  is  mainly  trying  to  preserve  our  culture  and  our  history  and 
our  traditions  of  who  we  are  as  Native  American  people,"  said  Sandia 
Pueblo  Gov.  Stuart  Paisano.  "We've  lost  that  a little  bit." 

Paisano  said  the  garden  brings  Sandia  together,  especially  during 
harvest  time  when  the  pueblo  turns  out  to  pick  vegetables  and  have  a 
picnic . 

Leilani  McCook  visited  the  garden  with  her  grandmother  last  summer.  The 
8-year-old  remembers  picking  tomatoes,  chili  and  corn. 

"I  learned  that  we're  supposed  to  take  care  of  the  garden  and  make  sure 
nothing  happens  to  it,"  McCook  says.  "We  have  to  keep  it  going  in  case  we 
don't  have  any  food  or  if  we  don't  want  to  go  to  the  store." 

In  northwest  New  Mexico,  waffle  gardens  at  Salmon  Ruins  serve  as  a 
classroom  for  children  from  Bloomfield  and  Kirtland. 

The  gardens  offer  a glimpse  of  what  it  might  have  been  like  for  Anasazi 
farmers  centuries  ago,  says  Larry  Baker,  executive  director  of  the 
archaeological  site. 

"It  provides  a perspective  for  these  kids  to  look  back  and  say,  'Gee,  my 
ancestors  were  able  to  develop  these  types  of  gardens.  They  were  able  to 
raise  food  and  be  self-sufficient,"'  Baker  says. 

Archaeologists  have  determined  that  waffle  gardens  built  by  the  area's 
ancient  puebloans  spanned  up  to  40  acres.  Baker  says  those  planned  this 
summer  at  Salmon  Ruins  will  be  much  smaller. 

Agriculture  was  traditionally  a community  effort.  Everybody  shared  the 
burden  of  clearing  the  land,  planting  and  harvesting.  They  also  shared  the 
bounty. 

That  began  to  change  when  tribes  were  forced  onto  reservations  and  later 
when  many  Indian  men  left  their  fields  to  fight  in  World  War  II.  They 
returned  with  skills  that  allowed  them  to  leave  farming  behind. 

The  introduction  of  electricity,  cars  and  name-brand  clothes  also  helped 
push  farming  aside,  says  Gary  Tenorio,  a former  Santo  Domingo  tribal 
administrator . 

Tenorio,  who  works  as  an  outreach  specialist  with  the  Montana-based 


Intertribal  Agriculture  Council,  spends  nearly  all  his  time  educating 
Indians  about  federal  agriculture  programs  and  available  funding. 

When  he's  not  traveling,  Tenorio  and  two  of  his  sons  farm  and  raise 
cattle.  He  also  opened  his  ranch  to  children  who  have  an  interest  in 
agriculture . 

"Farming  is  a lot  of  hard  work,"  he  says,  "but  the  important  thing  is  it 
teaches  us  the  values  of  a long  time  ago  - for  instance,  the  value  of 
community. " 

At  Zuni,  farming  still  ties  the  community  together  in  many  ways.  Pawluk 
has  heard  countless  stories  about  children  bringing  vegetables  home  to 
proud  grandparents  and  even  he  has  been  rewarded  with  fruit  for  chopping 
wood  for  Zuni  elders. 

"They  would  give  me  a melon  and  they  would  carry  it  like  it  was  a 
treasure,"  he  said.  "Between  that  and  a million  other  examples,  it  dawned 
on  me  that  there's  still  a strong  desire." 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Tribe  to  dedicate  Rosebud  turbine 
April  30,2003 

ROSEBUD  - Dedication  ceremonies  are  set  for  about  noon  Thursday  at  the 
Rosebud  Hotel  and  Casino  for  the  first  American  Indian-owned  and  operated 
utility-scale  wind  turbine. 

The  Rosebud  Wind  Turbine,  a 750-kilowatt  turbine  on  top  of  a 190-foot 
tower,  will  be  capable  of  powering  220  South  Dakota  homes.  It  represents  a 
lengthy  effort  by  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  and  its  Tribal  Utility 
Commission  (TUC)  which  began  collecting  wind  data  to  test  feasibility  in 
1995.  "This  turbine  was  an  overnight  success  - in  eight  years,"  Bob 
Gough,  attorney  and  first  director  of  the  TUC,  said. 

The  project's  promoters  say  the  Rosebud  Wind  Turbine  is  the  first  stage 
in  a plan  for  intertribal  wind  development  proposed  by  the  Intertribal 
Council  On  Utility  Policy  (COUP).  Intertribal  COUP  hopes  tribal-owned 
wind-energy  generation  will  be  the  basis  for  community  revitalization, 
sustainability  and  capacity  building.  They  hope  to  demonstrate  the 
ability  of  a Northern  Plains  Tribe  to  finance,  own  and  operate  a utility- 
scale  wind  turbine  interconnected  to  the  regional  transmission  grid. 

A grant  from  the  Department  of  Energy  and  a low-interest  loan  from  the  U. 
S.  Rural  Utility  Service  helped  fund  the  project.  Additional  financial 
support  was  provided  by  NativeEnergy  of  Shelburne,  Vt.,  through  its  up- 
front purchase  of  the  bulk  of  the  turbine's  25-year  output  of  renewable 
energy  credits,  or  "green  tags." 

Green-tag  sales  will  be  critical  to  the  expansion  of  Indian  wind 
development  on  the  Northern  Plains.  Even  with  buyers  such  as  Ellsworth  Air 
Force  Base,  there  just  isn't  a sufficient  market  for  premium-cost  green 
power  within  feasible  transmission  distance  of  the  Northern  Plains  wind 
resource.  Green  tags  enable  the  tribes  to  sell  the  power  locally  at 
market  rates  and  recover  their  extra  costs  through  the  sale  of  green  tags 
to  renewable  energy  supporters  anywhere  in  the  country. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy  David  Garman  is  the 
keynote  speaker  at  the  dedication  of  the  collaborative  effort  between  the 
DOE  and  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  for  this  first  turbine.  Intertribal  COUP 
expects  two  hundred  representatives  of  tribes  from  across  the  country 
interested  in  wind  power  to  attend.  The  Rosebud  Wind  Turbine  will  be 
officially  named  in  honor  of  Rosebud  Sioux  President  Alex  "Little 
Soldier"  Lunderman,  who  died  in  December  1999. 

After  the  turbine  dedication,  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  will  host  an 


intertribal  powwow  at  the  Rosebud  Casino  & Hotel  complex. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN: 

Black  Hills  turn  asphalt-gray  with  onslaught  of  urban  sprawl 

Forty  years  had  passed  since  I'd  visited  the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota 
They'd  changed. 

The  Freedom  Forum  of  Washington,  D.C.,  and  the  Neuharth  Center  at  the 
University  of  South  Dakota  in  Vermillion,  S.D.,  sponsored  a workshop  for 
budding  Native  American  journalists  at  the  Crazy  Horse  Memorial  in  the 
Black  Hills.  I was  one  of  the  mentors  for  the  students. 

I like  seeing  the  countryside  from  the  ground  level,  and  I don't  like 
flying,  especially  those  small  prop  planes.  So,  I opted  to  drive  the  round 
trip  of  about  1,300  miles.  I wanted  to  take  the  shortest  route  possible, 
and  with  the  help  of  my  friends,  we  mapped  a route  through  the  back  roads. 
Then,  I pointed  my  Toyota  south  and  west  toward  the  Great  Plains. 

The  foothills  of  the  rolling  plains  are  along  the  Missouri  River,  near 
the  Standing  Rock  reservation.  South  of  Standing  Rock  is  a small 
reservation  district  called  Little  Eagle  in  South  Dakota.  It  is  a 
beautiful  little  village  where  the  Lakota  have  settled  in  a valley  formed 
by  the  Grand  River. 

When  you  climb  the  long  side  hills  from  Little  Eagle  to  the  bench  lands, 
the  highway  comes  onto  a prairie  stretching  out  on  all  sides.  It  is 
breathtaking  to  see  the  rolling  hills  with  no  fences  and  few  trees.  The 
hills  look  soft  and  supple,  like  the  ocean  on  a day  with  enough  wind  to 
set  the  water  undulating.  The  prairie  was  brown  from  the  drought  last 
summer. 

I could  almost  see  the  breasts  of  Mother  Earth  softly  breathing  in  and 
out.  It  rained  the  three  days  while  I was  at  Crazy  Horse,  so  when  I 
returned,  the  Plains  had  turned  a rich  emerald  green  - and  looked  almost 
like  fur.  The  transition  was  remarkable. 

When  I left  U.S.  Highway  212  for  Sturgis,  S.D.,  Bear  Butte  jutted  some  4 
000  feet  out  of  the  prairie  in  an  amazing  spectacle.  I visited  the  butte 
years  ago,  but  I don't  remember  it  being  as  overwhelming  and  spectacular 
as  it  was  that  day.  It  was  massive  against  the  blue  sky.  The  butte  looks 
like  a sitting  bear  facing  west. 

On  my  return,  I stopped  at  Bear  Butte,  went  past  the  buffalo  herd  and 
followed  the  path  up  and  around  to  the  sweats.  Along  the  way,  there  were 
trees  full  of  ceremonial  prayer  flags  and  ties.  The  butte  wore  a scarf  of 
white  mist  that  day.  I didn't  stay  long  but  whispered  a prayer  with  a 
request  for  a third  and  longer  visit. 

After  traveling  in  the  expanse  and  solitude  of  the  Great  Plains  and 
seeing  majestic  Bear  Butte,  I wasn't  prepared  for  the  interstate  to  Rapid 
City,  S.D.  As  I passed  through  Sturgis  and  climbed  up  to  the  interstate, 
the  traffic  was  as  heavy  as  traffic  on  the  Beltway  around  Washington,  D.C. 

The  Black  Hills  were  visible  now.  On  each  side  of  the  road,  the  hills 
were  clear-cut  and  dotted  with  lavish  houses.  It  was  as  if  the  head  of  the 
hills  had  been  given  a buzz  cut  around  the  ears. 

Shops,  gas  stations  and  houses  follow  the  highway  into  Rapid  City.  Then, 
there  are  the  billboards.  The  classic  song  "Signs,"  by  Five  Man  Electric 
Band  - the  one  that  goes,  "Signs,  signs,  everywhere  a sign/blocking  out 
the  scenery,  breaking  my  mind  ..."  - kept  sounding  in  my  head.  Those  signs 
advertised  everything  from  the  famous  Mount  Rushmore  to  the  Reptile 
Gardens  to  every  tourist  trap  in  the  Hills. 

When  I left  the  traffic  and  headed  toward  Custer,  S.D.,  where  we  were 
staying,  it  was  raining  intermittently.  But  I opened  my  window  anyway.  It 


was  as  if  the  Hills  were  alive.  I even  could  smell  Her  piney  breath. 

By  the  way,  in  one  area  there  was  a herd  of  small,  dark-colored  deer.  I 
watched  them  to  see  if  they  noticed  my  new  deer  whistles.  They  didn't. 

It's  unfortunate  that  Black  Hills  communities  lavish  so  much  attention 
on  shops  such  as  the  tourist  places  selling  T-shirts  and  so  on.  The  Hills 
themselves  have  a beauty  and  wonder  that  are  unmatched.  All  those  tourist 
traps  seem  to  do  is  create  a sprawl  around  Rapid  City  that,  to  me,  takes 
away  from  the  beauty  of  the  land.  But  the  billboards  on  every  turn  are  the 
things  that  seems  to  be  most  offensive  to  the  Hills. 

I know  that  happens  to  cities.  However,  most  disconcerting  to  me  was  the 
sprawl  that  seems  to  be  gathering  around  Bear  Butte.  There  are  farms,  even 
one  against  the  side  of  the  butte,  and  there  are  "for  sale"  signs  along 
the  road,  which  means  more  and  more  urbanites  will  be  moving  around  the 
butte  to  sell  their  wares. 

I hope  that  Grand  Forks  and  other  North  Dakota  communities  guard  their 
treasures  more  carefully  than  what  seems  to  be  happening  in  the  Rapid  City 
area . 

Yellow  Bird  writes  columns  Tuesdays  and  Saturdays. 

Reach  her  at  780-1228,  (800)  477-6572  ext.  228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald.com 
Copyright  c.  2003  Grand  Forks  Herald. 
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Tribes  want  a place  of  their  own 
By  DEANNA  TRUMAN -COOK 
Register  Staff  Writer 
05/04/2003 

Des  Moines  needs  a cultural  center  for  American  Indians,  tribal 
representatives  said  Saturday. 

"It  is  important  that  we  have  a place  where  people  can  come  and  get 
information,"  said  Howard  Matalba,  president  of  the  Central  Iowa  Circle  of 
First  Nations,  a support  group  for  all  tribes.  "Other  ethnic  groups  have 
one.  We  need  one." 

On  Saturday,  a few  dozen  people  gathered  at  McHenry  Park  on  the  city's 
north  side  for  the  first  Native  American  community  potluck  dinner.  They 
ate,  played  horseshoes  and  talked  about  the  need  for  a permanent  place  to 
call  their  own. 

In  the  2000  Census,  18,246  Iowans  claimed  American  Indian  or  Alaska 
Native  heritage.  Tama  and  Woodbury  counties  have  the  heaviest 
concentration  of  residents  with  American  Indian  lineage. 

American  Indians  make  up  less  than  1 percent  of  the  nation's  population, 
but  Matalba  said  he  knows  of  more  than  500  in  the  Des  Moines  area  alone. 

"We  want  to  get  them  involved  in  the  culture,"  said  Jennifer  Hunt  of 
Indigenous  Dreams  of  the  Red  Earth,  another  support  group.  She  said  she's 
"hoping  and  praying  we  get  a center  soon." 

Hunt,  who  travels  to  schools  around  the  state  to  give  presentations  on 
American  Indian  culture,  said  many  people  still  believe  her  people  live  in 
teepees . 

The  center  would  be  an  avenue  to  educate  people  and  to  help  end 
stereotypes,  she  said. 

Tribal  politics  have  gotten  in  the  way  of  a center  before,  said  Matalba 
and  Hunt,  and  they  are  determined  not  to  let  it  happen  again. 

Their  goal  is  to  raise  money,  find  a building  and  ultimately  open  a 
center  next  spring. 

Hunt  said  the  center's  main  focus  will  be  teaching,  with  instruction  in 
tribal  beading,  languages,  dances,  songs  and  medicinal  methods  for 


children.  An  American  Indian  library  will  be  added  to  assist  research. 

Drug  and  alcohol  counseling  would  be  available,  as  well  as  housing 
assistance  and  a gift  center  with  blankets,  jewelry  and  leather  goods, 
Matalba  said. 

"It  is  a slow  process  dealing  with  all  the  red  tape,  but  it  will  happen, 
he  said.  "We  need  it." 

Fund  raising 

Donations  can  be  sent  to  Central  Iowa  Circle  of  First  Nations,  P.0.  Box 
66,  Winterset,  IA  50273,  or  Indigenous  Dreams  of  the  Red  Earth,  215  Watson 
Powell  3r.  Way,  Des  Moines,  IA  50309. 

Upcoming 

A Pride,  Honor  and  Respect  Youth  Powwow  will  be  held  May  31  from  noon  to 
10  p.m.  at  the  Heelan  Catholic  Youth  Organization  building  in  Sioux  City. 
Admission  is  free. 

Copyright  c.  2003,  The  Des  Moines  Register. 
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Montana  court  recognizes  tribe  through  common  law 
THURSDAY,  MAY  1,  2003 

Despite  not  being  recognized  by  the  federal  government,  the  Little  Shell 
Chippewa  Tribe  possesses  attributes  of  tribal  sovereignty,  the  Montana 
Supreme  Court  ruled  on  Tuesday. 

In  a unanimous  decision,  the  court  refused  to  intervene  in  an  internal 
election  dispute.  Writing  for  the  majority,  Dustice  3im  Regnier  said  to  do 
so  would  violate  tribal  sovereignty. 

"Indian  tribes  and  their  officials  enjoy  sovereign  immunity  from  suit 
unless  expressly  limited  by  Congress,"  Regnier  wrote. 

The  ruling,  issued  Tuesday,  has  the  effect  of  judicial  recognition  for 
the  tribe.  The  justices  relied  on  a 1901  Supreme  Court  decision,  Montoya  v 
United  States  , that  sets  out  four  criteria  for  "common  law  recognition." 

The  Little  Shell  Tribe,  Regnier  said,  "satisfies  each  element  of  the 
Montoya  test  and  therefore  is  a tribe  entitled  to  sovereignty." 

But  the  tribe  has  yet  to  finalize  its  status  before  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs.  In  May  2000,  former  assistant  secretary  Kevin  Gover  issued  a 
preliminary  decision  in  favor  of  recognition  and,  after  several  extensions 
of  the  public  comment  period  that  were  requested  by  tribe,  the  petition  is 
still  open  for  review. 

That  didn't  stop  the  court  from  relying  on  Gover' s analysis.  The 
decision  cites  the  proposed  finding  as  evidence  for  the  tribe  satisfying 
the  first  three  Montoya  criteria:  1)  members  must  be  of  the  same  or  a 
similar  race;  2)  members  must  be  united  in  a community;  and  3)  they  must 
exist  under  one  leadership  or  government. 

For  the  fourth  test  --  that  the  tribe  must  occupy  a territory  --  the 
court  said  Little  Shell  members  primarily  live  in  three  areas. 
"Furthermore,  tribes  are  not  required  to  occupy  a reservation  to  either 
receive  common  law  or  federal  recognition,"  Regnier  added. 

The  tribe  has  been  seeking  federal  status  for  more  than  100  years.  In 
1892,  Chief  Little  Shell  refused  to  sign  a treaty  with  the  United  States 
that  would  have  paid  out  10  cents  an  acre  for  10  million  acres  of  land. 
Little  Shell  ancestors  left,  and  were  forced  off,  what  is  now  the  Turtle 
Mountain  Reservation  in  North  Dakota. 

In  agreeing  to  recognize  the  tribe,  Gover  disagreed  with  an  analysis  by 
BIA  researchers  who  said  the  tribe  failed  to  satisfy  three  out  of  seven 
mandatory  requirements  that  are  laid  out  in  federal  regulations. 


BIA  researchers  said  the  tribe  failed  to  show  evidence  for  certain 
period  of  time.  The  tribe  has  said  it  is  working  to  fill  the  gaps. 

Although  Tuesday's  decision  was  unanimous  on  the  tribe's  common  law 
recognition,  Justice  Terry  N.  Trieweiler  said  he  would  have  allowed  the 
suit  because  members  sued  the  tribe's  corporation,  not  the  tribe  itself. 
"While  I agree  that  the  district  court  was  without  jurisdiction  to 
entertain  the  complaint  to  the  extent  that  it  affected  the  election  of 
tribal  officials,  I disagree  that  the  district  court  was  without 
jurisdiction  to  consider  the  complaint  as  it  related  to  officers  of  that 
state  corporation, " he  wrote. 
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Nez  Perce  chairman  Penney  replaced 
Staff  and  wire  reports 
May  5,  2003 

LAPWAI,  Idaho  - Samuel  N.  Penney' s council  position  was  not  up  for  re- 
election  on  the  Nez  Perce  Tribal  Executive  Committee,  but  he  lost  his 
longtime  post  as  chairman. 

Each  year  after  open  positions  are  filled  in  the  tribal  elections,  the 
nine  members  of  the  tribal  council  vote  for  their  chairman. 

Penney,  who's  been  chairman  for  a decade,  was  passed  over  Saturday  for 
former  Vice  Chairman  Anthony  Johnson. 

Johnson  was  appointed  chairman  on  a 5-4  vote.  The  chairman  leads  a nine- 
member  executive  committee  that  represents  the  tribe  and  makes  all  policy 
decisions . 

"I  will  spend  more  time  not  having  to  travel  all  the  time  and  with  my 
family,"  Penney  said.  "It  will  also  allow  me  to  work  on  very  specific 
issues  and  not  on  everything." 

The  way  tribal  politics  go,  Penney  could  very  well  be  elected  back  to 
the  chair  next  year,  said  Juliana  Repp,  a Spokane  attorney  who  is  Nez 
Perce.  She  went  to  Kamiah,  Idaho,  on  the  Nez  Perce  reservation  to  vote  in 
the  election,  which  concluded  Saturday. 

More  than  490  registered  voters  turned  out  for  the  two-day  general 
council,  which  is  a very  high  turnout.  Repp  said. 

Several  years  ago  the  Nez  Perce  council  began  to  allow  non-reservation 
members  to  vote  in  the  general  election. 

"In  the  last  six  years,  a lot  of  off -reservation  tribal  members  like 
myself  began  going  back  to  vote,"  Repp  said. 

A small  pocket  of  Nez  Perce  live  in  the  greater  Spokane-Coeur  d'Alene 
area . 

During  the  elections,  executive  committee  members  Julia  Davis-Wheeler 
and  Richard  Arthur  were  voted  out.  Davis-Wheeler  was  secretary  for  the 
executive  committee  for  16  years  and  was  nationally  known  for  her  work  on 
health  issues  including  chair  of  the  National  Indian  Health  Board. 

The  seats  were  filled  by  Jerrid  Weaskus  and  Bill  Picard.  Herschel 
McConville  retained  his  seat  on  the  council. 

Other  committee  members  include  vice  chairman  Wilfred  Scott,  secretary 
Jacob  Whiteplume  and  treasurer  Jennifer  Oatman-Brisbois . 
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Former  trustee  says  government  should  give  up  managing  Indian  trust  funds 
DOHN  HEILPRIN 
Associated  Press 
May  2,  2003 

WASHINGTON  - A veteran  banker  who  once  ran  Indian  trust  reform  testified 
that  the  government  needs  outside  help  to  assess  Indian  claims. 

"Sooner  or  later,  the  government  has  to  come  to  the  conclusion  of 
outsourcing,  or  getting  out  of  the  business,"  Paul  Homan  said  Thursday, 
the  first  day  of  a $137  billion  suit  claiming  the  Interior  Department  has 
mismanaged  American  Indian  money.  "The  government  simply  does  not  have 
enough  critical  mass  to  manage  this  correctly." 

Homan,  who  served  as  the  first  special  trustee  before  resigning  in  1999 
in  protest  of  what  he  said  were  attempts  to  obstruct  his  efforts  to 
reconcile  trust  accounts,  was  to  resume  testifying  Friday  afternoon  in  U.S 
District  Court  Dudge  Royce  B.  Lamberth's  court. 

The  trial,  expected  to  last  five  weeks,  is  the  second  in  nearly  seven 
years  in  the  largest  class-action  lawsuit  ever  against  the  government. 

The  suit  was  filed  on  behalf  of  more  than  300,000  Indian  plaintiffs  in 
Dune  1996  to  regain  billions  of  dollars  in  uncounted  revenues  from  oil, 
gas,  timber  and  cattle  grazing  contracts  that  were  paid  to  the  government 
for  forwarding  to  landowners. 

After  the  first  trial  in  1999,  Lamberth  ordered  the  department  to 
account  for  the  money  and  repair  the  management  flaws.  This  trial  is 
expected  to  determine  how  the  department  should  follow  through  with  that 
order . 

The  government  now  proposes  a historical  accounting,  costing  an 
estimated  $335  million  over  at  least  five  years,  based  on  limited 
statistical  sampling  and  transaction-by-transaction  analysis. 

Lamberth  was  immediately  skeptical.  "Every  time  estimate  I've  been  given 
by  Interior  has  slipped,  so  I assume  that  one  will,  too,"  Lamberth  told 
government  lawyers. 

Dennis  Gingold,  an  attorney  for  the  Indian  plaintiffs,  said  his  clients 
shouldn't  have  to  wait  another  five  years  for  a payout.  He  said  problems 
have  surfaced  which  "plaintiffs  never  dreamed  of  when  this  case  was  filed. 

The  plaintiffs'  plan  would  identify  all  money  generated  over  the  years 
from  individual  Indian  trust  lands  by  using  independent  databases  such  as 
those  relied  upon  by  the  oil  and  gas  industries  - a process  they  claim 
could  take  only  a matter  of  weeks. 

Dustice  Department  attorney  Dohn  Stemplewicz  characterized  the  Indian 
plaintiffs'  approach  as  an  overly  idealistic  wish  list. 

"It's  going  to  be  an  arbitrary,  rough- justice  sort  of  solution,"  he  said 
of  the  Indians'  plan. 

Congress  passed  the  Indian  Trust  Fund  Management  Reform  Act  in  1994  to 
try  to  fix  the  long-standing  problems  by,  among  other  things,  creating  the 
special  trustee  office  first  held  by  Homan. 

The  Bush  administration  and  the  Clinton  administration  before  it  each 
admitted  they  couldn't  account  for  all  of  the  money  that  is  supposed  to  be 
in  the  116-year-old  trust,  funded  primarily  by  royalties  from  oil,  gas, 
timber  and  mining  on  Indian  land. 

Lamberth  held  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  in  contempt  last  September 
for  failing  to  fix  management  problems  with  the  trust.  He  also  ordered 
Norton  to  submit  the  detailed  accounting  plan  and  fix  the  long-standing 
management  problems.  The  department  has  appealed  that  ruling. 

The  judge  sanctioned  government  attorneys  for  what  he  said  were  attempts 
to  cover  up  misrepresentations  to  him.  He  also  had  held  Norton's 
predecessor,  Bruce  Babbitt,  and  Clinton  Treasury  Secretary  Robert  Rubin  in 
contempt . 

The  problem  dates  to  1887  when  Congress  began  putting  tribal  land  in 


trust.  As  it  later  broke  up  the  tribal  land  into  allotments  to  individual 
Indians,  the  government  kept  poor  records,  making  it  that  much  harder  to 
decide  the  growing  number  of  probate  cases  involving  the  many  Indians  who 
died  without  wills. 

Indians  suing  the  government  now  claim  the  mismanagement  cost  the  Indian 
landowners  at  least  $10  billion. 
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And  the  wall  comes  down 
By:  Greg  Horn 
May  2,  2003 

A section  of  Kahnawake's  historical  Fort  Wall  was  torn  down  earlier  this 
week.  The  section  of  the  wall  which  was  removed  was  directly  across  from 
Technical  Services  and  in  front  of  Kateri  School. 

The  Public  Works  Department  of  the  Mohawk  Council  of  Kahnawake  was 
removing  a section  of  the  wall,  which  collapsed  last  year  after  it  was  hit 
by  a school  bus.  While  this  work  was  being  done,  more  sections  of  the  wall 
began  to  crumble. 

At  the  time  of  the  accident  it  was  found  that  the  wall  was  irreparable 
in  its  state. 

Dwayne  Kirby  of  Public  Works  got  approval  from  the  Kahnawake  Safety 
Committee  to  remove  that  entire  section  of  the  wall.  The  decision  was 
based  on  a safety  risk  for  the  students  of  Kateri  School.  Because  the  wall 
was  unstable,  it  was  deemed  dangerous  for  people  to  cross  under  the 
doorway  through  the  wall  to  Kateri  School. 

As  the  wall  was  being  torn  down,  several  Kateri  School  students  were 
clearly  upset  and  were  yelling,  "What  are  you  doing?" 

The  stone  is  currently  being  stored  at  the  Town  Garage.  Due  to  the 
wall's  historical  significance,  the  MCK  is  looking  at  economical  ways  to 
rebuild  it,  using  the  original  stone. 

There  are  some  people  who  are  upset  with  the  decision  to  tear  down  the 
wall . 

"Don't  tear  down  the  wall,"  Marina  Mayo  said.  "Repair  it." 

The  wall  was  built  in  the  1700s  by  the  men  of  Kahnawake.  At  that  time 
the  French  military  wanted  the  fort  built  to  defend  both  the  church  and 
the  regiment  from  attacks  from  the  English  army  and  from  other  Native 
people.  However,  the  wall  was  never  completed  after  the  community  decided 
that  it  could  be  dangerous  to  be  encircled  by  the  French  military. 

"That  wall  meant  something  to  us,"  she  said,  "and  now  we  don't  have  it. 

"The  Roman  Coliseum  is  thousands  of  years  old  and  they  didn't  tear  it 
down,"  Mayo  continued.  "They  repaired  it." 

She  mentioned  other  structures  of  historical  significance  around  the 
world,  such  as  the  Parthenon  and  the  Great  Wall  of  China,  that  are 
restored  and  preserved  rather  than  destroyed." 

She  said  rather  than  tear  it  down,  other  things  could  have  been  done  in 
the  meantime  to  address  the  safety  risk.  She  suggested  that  barriers  could 
have  been  put  up  to  prevent  people  from  going  in  dangerous  areas  of  the 
wall.  She  also  suggested  increased  patrols  by  the  Peacekeepers  in  the  area 
to  ensure  safety. 

"I'm  very  upset,'  Mayo  said.  "I  grew  up  with  that  wall.  What's  to  stop 
them  (the  MCK)  from  tearing  down  other  things  because  they  have  a crack?" 
Copyright  c.  1997-2000  The  Eastern  Door. 
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Membertou  continuing  to  explore  new  territory 

Mi'kmaw  communinty  commits  to  business  alliance  with  Grant  Thorton  Canada 

By  Steve  Maclnnis 

capebreton 

Monday,  May  5,  2003 

Score  yet  another  first  for  a Cape  Breton  Mi'kmaw  community  that 
continues  to  prove  itself  a leader  when  it  comes  to  aboriginal  self- 
government  . 

Details  of  a strategic  business  alliance  between  Membertou  and  one  of 
Canada's  largest  accounting  firms  - Grant  Thornton  Canada  - will  be  made 
public  Tuesday  during  a press  conference  in  Halifax. 

While  specific  details  are  being  kept  under  wraps,  the  alliance  focuses 
on  the  lessons  learned  by  Membertou  officials  while  on  the  road  to 
sustainable  and  accountable  development. 

It  is  believed  the  model  developed  by  Membertou  in  terms  of  becoming 
financial  stable  and  accountable  can  be  applied  by  other  First  Nations 
communities  across  the  country. 

The  model  covers  everything  from  training  staff  to  finding  home  spun 
solutions  for  economic  development. 

With  just  over  1,000  residents,  Membertou  prides  itself  on  its  fiscal 
responsibility  having  gone  from  a deficit  situation  in  the  mid-1990's  to 
working  with  a budget  of  $44.5  million  in  2002. 

The  small  community  was  the  first  among  First  Nations  communities  to 
become  ISO9001:2000  compliant  and  in  addition  to  its  band  offices  in  Cape 
Breton,  the  community  has  corporate  office  in  Halifax. 

Community  leaders  have  pursued  a number  of  economic  initiatives 
involving  the  fishing  industry  to  a training  agreement  with  the  province 
to  train  residents  in  a host  of  trades. 

Grant  Thornton  is  a Canadian  firm  of  chartered  accountants  and 
management  consultants. 

It  is  considered  to  be  among  the  top  five  accounting  firms  in  the 
country. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Cape  Breton  Post. 
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Grand  chief  leads  natives  to  showdown  with  Ottawa 
By  KIM  LUNMAN 

UPDATED  AT  9:23  AM  EDT  Monday,  May.  5,  2003 

OTTAWA  - At  47  and  with  less  than  three  months  left  in  his  mandate  as 
national  grand  chief  of  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations,  Matthew  Coon  Come 
says  he  isn't  worried  about  running  out  of  time  in  his  fight  for  native 
rights . 

The  Dames  Bay  Cree  says  he  is  genetically  predisposed  to  longevity.  His 
grandfather  is  110;  his  great-grandfather  lived  to  115.  And  in  a rather 
remarkable  claim,  he  insists  his  great-great-grandfather  lived  to  135. 

"I'm  going  to  be  here  a long  time,"  Mr.  Coon  Come  said  in  an  interview. 
"But  I don't  think  we'll  finish  our  job  in  this  life." 


He  is  facing  one  of  his  biggest  challenges  yet  in  a mounting  showdown 
with  the  federal  government  over  a piece  of  legislation  that  would 
change  the  127-year-old  Indian  Act. 

The  elected  chief  of  Canada's  most  vocal  native-rights  group  is  nearing 
the  end  of  his  three-year  term  in  Duly.  As  the  representative  for  633 
native  communities,  Mr.  Coon  Come  has  clashed  with  Prime  Minister  Dean 
Chretien,  seen  his  federal  funding  cut  and  drawn  international  attention 
to  the  plight  of  Canada's  natives. 

The  soft-spoken  Mr.  Coon  Come,  who  wears  his  silver-flecked  hair  short 
and  is  prone  to  dark  business  suits,  said  the  legislation  will  set  back 
the  relationship  between  aboriginals  and  Ottawa  by  decades. 

"This  Indian  Act  was  never  ours,"  he  said.  "You  do  not  modernize 
colonialization . You  reject  it." 

Thousands  of  natives  have  protested  in  recent  months  in  the  streets  of 
Toronto,  Winnipeg,  Ottawa  and  in  the  heart  of  Indian  Affairs  Minister 
Robert  Nault's  Northern  Ontario  riding,  Kenora.  Another  protest  is  set 
for  his  riding  May  15. 

Mr.  Nault  argues  the  new  law  will  give  native  communities  more  control 
in  electing  their  leaders  and  managing  their  finances  while  requiring 
more  accountability  in  both  areas.  But  critics  say  it  contravenes  the 
constitutional  rights  of  natives  to  govern  themselves. 

"There's  no  Indian  Act  for  Italians,  East  Indians  or  Dews,"  said  Mr. 

Coon  Come,  who  calls  the  bill  "racist." 

Native  protesters  are  crowding  the  Indian  Affairs  parliamentary 
committee  meetings  in  rare  all-night  sessions  being  held  in  the  Commons 
to  go  through  the  bill  clause  by  clause. 

Last  week,  native  leaders  irked  some  committee  members  when  they  ordered 
a pizza  delivered  to  the  meeting  after  1 a.m.  while  ceremonial  drummers 
played  on  the  front  lawn  of  Parliament.  They  presented  eagle  feathers  to 
opposition  MPs  who  do  not  support  the  bill.  The  hearings  resume  today. 

Mr.  Nault  has  said  opposition  to  the  First  Nations  Governance  Act  does 
not  reflect  the  existing  wider  support  for  the  legislation  that  he 
maintains  will  pave  the  way  for  better  native  economies  and 
self-government  later. 

But  Mr.  Coon  Come  says  rank-and-file  natives  across  the  country  are 
opposed  to  the  bill.  They  say  that  the  Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms 
guarantees  an  inherent  right  to  self-government  and  that  Mr.  Nault 
should  withdraw  the  bill  and  scrap  the  Indian  Act  altogether.  "We'd 
rather  negotiate  than  litigate  and  demonstrate,"  he  said. 

Native  leaders  are  threatening  a summer  of  road  blockades  to  protest 
against  the  legislation,  which  is  expected  to  pass  by  next  month. 

The  debate  will  no  doubt  spill  over  at  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations 
leadership  vote  this  summer.  There  is  speculation  that  former  national 
grand  chief  Phil  Fontaine,  who  lost  to  Mr.  Coon  Come  last  time,  will 
run.  Mr.  Fontaine,  head  of  the  Indian  Affairs  Commission,  could  not  be 
reached  for  comment. 

While  Mr.  Fontaine  was  criticized  for  being  too  cozy  with  Ottawa,  Mr. 
Coon  Come's  detractors  say  he  has  been  too  soft-spoken  on  the  national 
stage. 

"I'm  not  prepared  to  support  him  this  time,"  said  onetime  supporter 
Chief  Phillip  Stewart  of  the  Penticton  First  Nation  in  British  Columbia. 
"He  was  too  passive,  quiet.  . . . It's  a classic  case  of  too  little  too 
late. " 

But  others  credit  Mr.  Coon  Come  with  putting  the  plight  of  Canada's 
natives  into  the  international  spotlight.  He  infuriated  Mr.  Nault  last 
year  when  he  told  a global  racism  conference  in  South  Africa  about 
Canada's  "racist  and  colonial  syndrome  of  dispossession  and 
discrimination . " 

Mr.  Coon  Come's  own  life  story  is  testament  to  Canada's  troubled  past 
with  its  native  people.  He  was  born  in  a tent  on  his  father's  hunting 
trapline  in  Mistissini  First  Nation,  a Cree  community  in  Northern 
Quebec . 

At  6,  Mr.  Coon  Come  and  his  three  sisters  were  taken  by  an  Indian  Agent 
and  RCMP  officer  with  the  village's  other  children  and  transported  by 
canoe  and  floatplane  to  a residential  school  500  kilometres  away  in  the 


St.  Morris  Valley.  He  could  speak  only  Cree.  "All  I know  is  I was  taken 
away,  plucked  from  the  hands  of  my  parents. 

"They  say  that  when  the  children  left  that  day,  it  was  so  quiet  you 
could  hear  a pin  drop  but  at  night  all  you  could  hear  were  families 
crying. " 

He  was  at  the  residential  school  for  nine  years,  returning  to  the 
community  later  to  hunt  moose  and  caribou  with  his  father  and  to  serve 
two  terms  as  chief. 

At  his  father's  urging,  he  studied  political  science  and  law  at  Trent 
University  in  Ontario.  "You  take  those  white-man  books  and  you  learn 
them  well,  because  you  will  need  them,"  he  recalls  his  father,  Alfred, 
saying. 

The  Assembly  of  First  Nations  represents  about  700,000  of  Canada's  1.4 
million  aboriginals.  Since  Mr.  Coon  Come's  election,  federal  funding  to 
the  assembly  has  been  cut  to  about  $6-million  from  $19-million. 

Some  native  leaders  say  Six  Nations  Chief  Roberta  Jamieson,  whose 
reserve  in  Ontario  is  the  largest  in  Canada,  is  being  encouraged  to  seek 
the  AFN  leadership. 

Ms.  Jamieson  declined  comment  on  the  leadership  but  said  in  an  interview 
that  the  First  Nations  Governance  Act  legislation  has  become  a lightning 
rod  for  native  activism  across  Canada. 
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NOT  protest  accountability 

By  Lynda  Powless 

Editor 

While  band  council  chiefs  and  their  supporters  protested  on  Parliament 
Hill  Monday,  Minister  of  Indian  Affairs,  Robert  Nault  told  Turtle  Island 
News,  First  Nations  leaders  should  "work  with  us.  In  an  exclusive 
interview  with  Turtle  Island  News,  Monday,  Nault  said  the  First  Nations 
Governance  Act  will  go  ahead. 

And  he  said  contrary  to  claims  the  act  destroys  traditional  forms  of 
aboriginal  government,  "no  that's  not  true  - it  does  allow  for 
traditional  forms  of  government.  It  allows  for  the  fundamentals  of  the 
principles  of  governance  to  allow  for  First  Nations  people  to  participate 
in-appeal  mechanisms,  if  there  are  problems  or  disagreements  in  the 
community  and  that  is  very  much  a traditional  style  of  government." 

He  said  traditional  governments  build  in  those  principles  including  the 
protection  of  First  Nation  citizens  right  mirrored  in  the  Human  Rights 
Act . 

He  said  it  allows  for  a balancing  of  both  collective  and  individual 
rights.  "We  can  arrive  at  solution,"  he  said. 

He  said  "We've  sent  it  to  committee  before  second  reading  to  give 
everyone  an  opportunity  to  look  at  the  bill,  to  get  advice." 

Copyright  c.  2003  Turtle  Island  News. 
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Big  Cove  liquor  licences  problematic:  elders 
WebPosted  Apr  30  2003  11:11  AM  EDT 

MONCTON  - Elders  from  Big  Cove  are  asking  the  province  to  cancel  17 
liquor  licences  that  were  recently  issued  for  the  Big  Cove  First  Nation. 

The  elders  say  alcohol  causes  too  many  problems  on  the  reserve  and  they 
met  with  members  of  cabinet  on  Wednesday  to  make  their  point. 

Big  Cove  Chief  Robert  Levi  says  provincial  red  tape  means  liquor 
licences  are  required  for  establishments  having  video  lottery  terminals. 

The  province  has  agreed  to  issue  the  17  liquor  licences.  But  elders  on 
the  reserve  say  the  province  hasn't  listened  to  the  community.  Susan 
Levi  speaks  for  the  elders.  "We  kept  faxing  to  the  liquor  commission, 
telling  them  there  is  a controversy  in  Big  Cove  and  hoping  they  would 
not  issue  the  liquor  licences  until  it  is  resolved." 

The  band  says  the  liquor  licences  are  just  paperwork  to  have  the  VLTs. 

The  band  hopes  to  use  the  revenue  from  the  VLTs  for  social  programs  and 
it  doesn't  expect  to  sell  alcohol. 

But  Susan  Levi  wants  stronger  guarantees.  "There's  supposed  to  be  a 
community  profile  and  if  there  is  a controversy  in  any  community  in  New 
Brunswick,  the  Province  would  be  reluctant  to  issue  a liquor  license. 

Yet,  when  this  happened  in  Big  Cove,  they  issued  the  license 
regardless . " 

Levi  says  they'll  be  pushing  the  provincial  ministers  to  act  more 
responsibly  in  regard  to  people  at  Big  Cove. 
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Protesters  plan  to  boycott  stores 
By  Fleidi  Bell  Gease,  Journal  Staff  Writer 
May  1,  2003 

RAPID  CITY  - The  Walk  for  Justice  Committee,  a group  formed  to  protest 
the  fatal  shooting  of  an  American  Indian  man  by  a Rapid  City  police 
officer,  is  encouraging  people  to  boycott  three  local  businesses  for  the 
next  week. 

Activists  plan  to  picket  Wal-Mart,  Prairie  Market  and  the  East  North 
Street  McDonald's  restaurant  from  7 a.m.  to  10  p.m.  daily  through  May  7, 
group  spokesman  Stacy  Scares  Hawk  said.  The  committee  is  urging  everyone, 
especially  Indian  people,  to  support  the  boycott  and  to  help  picket. 

Indian  people  spend  a lot  of  money  at  those  three  businesses.  Scares 
Hawk  said,  and  the  boycott  is  meant  to  show  the  power  Indian  people  can 
have  on  the  local  economy.  Protesters  also  hope  the  boycott  will  persuade 
city  officials  to  meet  the  Walk  for  Justice  Committee's  demands,  which 
include  firing  the  police  officer  who  shot  and  killed  Lucas  Grey  Day-Ghost 
Bear. 

Ghost  Bear  died  March  9 after  he  was  shot  by  Rapid  City  Police  Officer 
Marc  Black.  After  an  investigation.  South  Dakota  Attorney  General  Larry 
Long  ruled  that  the  shooting  was  justified,  citing  witness  testimony  that 
Ghost  Bear  had  lunged  at  Black  with  a knife  and  threatened  the  officer  and 
others . 

The  Walk  for  Justice  Committee  organized  two  marches  to  protest  the 
shooting  and  to  demand  that  Black  be  fired  and  prosecuted.  On  April  3,  the 
group  marched  to  Mayor  Jerry  Munson's  office  to  make  these  additional 
demands : 

+ Further  investigation  into  the  deaths  of  eight  Indian  people  found  near 
Rapid  Creek  several  years  ago  and  four  other  unsolved  deaths  of  Indian  men. 

+ Election  of  a Rapid  City  Council  representative  from  the  Sioux  Addition 


by  today. 

+ "Sioux  Addition  returned  to  trust  status  and  reparations  paid  with 
interest . " 

Munson  did  not  meet  with  marchers,  saying  he  had  a prior  commitment.  At 
the  time,  he  said  he  would  be  willing  to  meet  with  the  Walk  for  Justice 
Committee  to  discuss  housing,  education,  jobs  and  general  concerns  but  not 
to  discuss  requests  to  fire  Officer  Black. 

The  committee's  demands  were  not  met.  Now,  protesters  say  they  will  hit 
the  city  in  the  pocketbook  by  boycotting  businesses  they  say  have  been 
unfair  to  Indian  people.  "Boycotting  three  businesses  will  show  how 
powerful  we  are  and  give  them  a warning  shot  of  an  entire  city  boycott,"  a 
flier  about  the  boycott  states. 

Marchers  said  Wal-Mart,  where  Ghost  Bear  had  worked,  refused  the 
committee's  request  for  paper  products  to  help  feed  marchers. 

Scares  Hawk  said  she  has  heard  reports  of  McDonald's  supervisors 
throwing  away  job  applications  from  Indian  people,  and  she  added  that  she 
was  treated  rudely  at  the  restaurant's  drive-through  window. 

As  for  Prairie  Market,  Scares  Hawk  said  many  Indian  people  are  arrested 
at  the  grocery  store,  where  many  Indian  people  shop.  She  did  not  know  what 
the  arrests  were  for. 

Scares  Hawk  acknowledged  that  some  people  have  questioned  the  connection 
between  local  businesses  and  Ghost  Bear's  death.  "Because  we  couldn't  get 
the  mayor  to  respond  to  what  we  wanted  to  do,"  she  said,  marchers  decided 
to  take  action.  The  main  goal  is  to  have  Black  fired  and  the  police 
department  investigated,  she  said. 

Contact  Heidi  Bell  Gease  at  394-8419  or  heidi.bell@rapidcityjournal.com 
Copyright  c.  2003  the  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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State  police  officers  cross-deputized  with  Navajo  Police 
By  Jim  Snyder 
The  Daily  Times 
May  6,  2003 

SHIPROCK  - Five  New  Mexico  State  Police  Officers  have  been  cross- 
deputized  with  the  Navajo  Nation  Police,  Shiprock  Police  Capt.  Randy  John 
said  Friday. 

The  five  officers,  all  from  the  Farmington  district,  will  have  the  same 
law  enforcement  authority  that  a Navajo  Police  officer  has  on  tribal 
members . 

"These  five  have  tribal  commission  cards  now,"  John  said,  adding  he 
needs  the  state  police  officers  for  help  with  traffic  enforcement  and  to 
back  up  his  officers. 

Any  citations  or  arrests  by  a state  police  officer  of  a tribal  member  on 
the  reservation  would  still  go  through  the  Navajo  detention,  prosecution 
and  court  system,  just  as  if  a Navajo  officer  had  given  the  ticket  or  made 
the  arrest. 

If  the  offense  happens  on  the  Navajo  Nation,  tribal  members  cannot  be 
taken  off  the  reservation,  said  New  Mexico  State  Police  Officer  Albert 
Franch . 

"We  can't  take  them  off  the  reservation.  ...  except  for  a federal 
warrant,"  he  said. 

The  officers  will  start  their  patrols  on  the  reservation  within  the  next 
three  weeks  after  administrative  paperwork  is  completed,  John  added. 

Navajo  Police  officers,  by  comparison,  have  been  cross-deputized  for 
years.  The  Shiprock  Police  Department's  officers  are  commissioned  with  the 


states  of  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Utah.  Navajo  Police  can  issue  state 
citations  or  arrest  non-tribal  members  but  must  take  them  off  the 
reservation . 

State  police  officers  who  write  a traffic  ticket  to  a tribal  member  on 
the  reservation  will  issue  a Navajo  citation  and  not  a state  one.  Non- 
tribal  members  stopped  on  the  reservation  for  a traffic  violation  would  be 
given  a state  citation. 

John  hopes  to  eventually  have  the  other  10  state  police  officers  based 
in  Farmington  cross-deputized.  He  would  also  like  to  see  seven  state 
police  officers  in  Cuba  cross-deputized  to  help  out  in  the  Burnham  portion 
of  the  Shiprock  Police  District. 

John  is  also  working  with  San  3uan  County  Sheriff  Bob  Melton  to 
eventually  get  sheriff's  deputies  their  tribal  commission  cards,  plus  the 
Apache  County  Sheriff's  Department  in  Arizona. 

Franch  was  cross-deputized  in  1993  when  the  state  police  opened  a 
suboffice  in  Shiprock.  That  office  was  closed  in  1996  because  of  a 
shortage  of  state  police  officers,  he  said,  and  will  not  be  reopened. 

The  New  Mexico  State  Legislature  passed  a bill  calling  for  the  state  to 
share  DWI  records  with  all  of  the  state's  Native  American  tribes.  It  is 
now  up  to  each  tribe  to  respond  as  to  whether  they  will  share  tribal  DWI 
records  with  the  state.  Franch  said  if  he  stops  a Navajo  for  DWI  on  the 
reservation,  he  will  do  a driver's  license  check  with  the  state's  Motor 
Vehicle  Department  to  check  for  prior  DWIs. 

"We  run  a check  on  them  through  the  communication  center  here  and  also 
in  New  Mexico,"  Franch  said. 

If  a Navajo  motorist  is  stopped  on  the  reservation  for  DWI  and  has  three 
DWIs  with  the  state,  it  would  not  be  a felony.  If  he  is  stopped  off  the 
reservation  for  DWI  and  has  three  prior  DWIs,  it  would  be  a felony  with 
the  state. 

If  the  person  is  stopped  off  the  reservation  for  DWI  and  then  leads 
police  on  a chase  onto  the  reservation,  he  will  be  charged  with  DWI  in 
Navajo  and  state  courts. 

State  police  officers  have  had  the  authority  to  come  on  to  the 
reservation  in  the  past  and  stop  someone,  but  they  had  to  call  a Navajo 
Police  officer  to  the  scene  to  issue  a ticket  or  make  an  arrest.  Now  they 
can  do  that  themselves,  saving  time  for  Navajo  Police  officers. 

Dim  Snyder:  jims@daily-times.com 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  MediaNews  Group,  Inc . /Farmington,  NM. 
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Some  say  Blackfeet  police  problems  are  rooted  in  a flawed  constitution 
By  MICHAEL  3AMIS0N,  The  Missoulian 
May  4,  2003 

BROWNING  - Amid  a swirl  of  controversy,  rumor  and  accusation,  the 
longtime  spiritual  and  political  leader  of  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Nation 
believes  it  may  be  time  for  some  change. 

For  most  of  the  last  half-century,  Earl  Old  Person  has  led  his  people, 
relying  on  a tribal  constitution  drafted  in  the  1930s.  Unlike  the  U.S. 
Constitution,  the  tribal  document  does  not  provide  for  a separation  of 
powers;  rather,  the  tribal  council  is  granted  sweeping  powers  over  offices 
as  far-flung  as  natural  resources  and  the  courts. 

Lately,  some  people  have  begun  to  question  the  council's  role  in 
overseeing  some  of  those  offices,  especially  police  and  courtroom 
functions . 

"The  constitution  can  be  amended  at  any  time,"  74-year-old  Old  Person 


said,  adding  that  he  would  entertain  the  idea  of  separating  the  courts 
from  council  control. 

"I  think  it  has  to  be  worked  out  so  there  is  no  interference/'  he  said, 
adding  that  the  tribe's  "court  systems  must  be  dependable." 

That  dependability  came  under  scrutiny  back  in  February,  when  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  took  over  police  powers  on  the  reservation. 

For  years,  the  BIA  and  the  tribe  have  traded  law  enforcement  duties  back 
and  forth.  The  last  switch  was  in  1995,  when  the  tribe  took  over  from  the 
BIA  amid  charges  the  BIA  was  not  doing  an  adequate  job. 

The  feds,  however,  continued  to  pump  about  $1.5  million  per  year  into 
the  tribal  police  department.  That  money  bought  the  agency  an  oversight 
role,  and  agents  were  not  always  thrilled  with  what  they  were  overseeing. 

Two  years  ago,  the  BIA  released  a draft  investigative  report  of  the 
tribal  police  department  that  detailed  58  serious  allegations.  Many  of 
those  could  be  traced  back  to  a single  root  problem,  the  report  said  - 
tribal  politicians  were  meddling  in  police  affairs. 

Exploring  the  recent  BIA  takeover  is  not  unlike  peeling  an  onion,  as 
layer  gives  way  to  layer.  At  the  core,  many  argue,  is  the  constitution  and 
the  power  it  gives  the  council. 

"In  modern  society,  there  are  checks  and  balances,"  said  former  tribal 
chairman  Bill  Old  Chief.  "But  not  here.  Not  in  Indian  Country.  In 
mainstream  politics,  there  are  boundaries  you  can't  cross  between 
executive  and  judicial  branches.  In  tribal  politics,  those  boundaries  get 
blurred . " 

Peel  back  the  skin  of  the  BIA  takeover  and  you  find  accusations  of 
police  corruption.  Peel  back  those  charges  and  you  find  allegations  of 
council  interference.  Peel  back  those  allegations  and  you  find  the 
constitution,  which  some  say  allows  - even  encourages  - such  interference. 

"Times  have  changed,"  Old  Chief  said.  "The  constitution  hasn't.  We  need 
a separation  of  powers  if  we're  ever  going  to  get  away  from  corrupt 
influence,  or  at  least  the  appearance  of  corrupt  influence." 

Over  the  years.  Old  Person  said,  a constitutional  change  to  separate 
political  powers  has  been  proposed  many  times,  but  no  one  has  made  it 
stick.  Fie  agrees  with  Old  Chief  that  "we  need  something  to  separate  the 
council  from  the  courts.  Our  law  and  order  is  very  important  to  our 
reservation . " 

Law  and  order  are  especially  important  to  Allie  Edwards,  a tribal 
prosecutor  who  welcomes  the  BIA's  arrival. 

She  said  she  has  seen  council  members  putting  political  fingers  where 
they  did  not  belong,  applying  subtle  pressure  to  help  friends  and 
relatives  who  ran  afoul  of  the  law. 

But  in  this  community  of  complex  family  and  political  relationships, 
where  rumors  run  faster  than  fact,  it's  tough  to  pin  down  specific 
instances  of  influence  and  intimidation,  tough  to  separate  fact  from 
fiction . 

Many  here,  for  instance,  firmly  believe  Old  Person  auctioned  off  some 
tribal  artifacts  to  pad  his  personal  bank  account. 

Those  artifacts,  however,  are  safe  and  sound  in  the  vault  at  the  tribal 
Fleritage  Center,  which  is  exactly  where  they  should  be. 

Don't  tell  that  to  Old  Person's  detractors,  however.  They  still  refuse 
to  believe  it,  even  if  they  see  it. 

Council  member  Allen  Talks  About  calls  himself  a man  who  believes  only 
what  he  sees,  and  he  seems  to  see  corruption  everywhere.  Fie  hasn't 
provided  much  documentation,  however,  and  some  say  he  shouldn't  have  to 
look  too  far  from  home  to  find  examples  enough. 

Talks  About,  a recent  addition  to  the  council,  was  made  chairman  last 
summer,  and  since  then  has  been  on  a crusade  to  rid  Blackfeet  politics  of 
what  he  calls  "corruption,  power  and  influence." 

One  of  his  most  controversial  moves  was  to  quietly  pack  up  a stack  of 
tribal  financial  documents  and  shuffle  them  off  to  federal  agents. 

Fie  says  the  documents  prove  corruption. 

The  tribal  treasurer  disagrees. 

The  feds  have  so  far  remained  silent. 

Talks  About  and  others  have  pointed  fingers  at  many  longtime  leaders. 

Old  Person  among  them.  They  have  charged  that  nearly  every  tribal 


department  has  fallen  victim  to  mismanagement  and  corruption. 

People  in  favor  get  jobs  and  housing.  Talks  About  has  charged,  and  those 
on  the  outside  suffer. 

But  even  as  Talks  About  makes  those  charges.  Old  Person's  own  daughter 
lives  in  a rented  house  with  six  children,  and  his  30-year-old  son  remains 
unemployed . 

If  corruption's  so  rampant.  Old  Person  wonders,  then  how  is  it  that  the 
most  powerful  man  in  town  has  not  been  able  to  swing  a house  and  jobs  for 
his  own  kids? 

In  addition.  Old  Person  notes  that  he  voted  against  taking  police 
control  from  the  BIA  back  in  1995.  If  he's  so  interested  in  power  and 
influence,  then  why  would  he  vote  against  taking  police  power  under  his 
wing? 

"Everybody's  got  a relative  somewhere,"  Old  Chief  said.  "Everybody's  got 
a conflict  of  interest.  You  have  to  be  careful  not  to  let  that  influence 
politics . " 

"I  think  there  were  times  when  there  was  tribal  interference, " Old 
Person  said,  "but  it  wasn't  something  that  happened  all  the  time." 

As  for  the  financials.  Old  Person  has  extended  an  open  invitation  to 
anyone  who  wishes  to  check  the  books  (which  are  monitored  annually  and 
kept  with  double-entry  bookkeeping  methods). 

"There's  always  two  sides  to  anything,"  Old  Person  said,  "but  there  can 
only  be  one  true  thing." 

Old  Person  blames  much  of  the  current  tribal  conflict  on  a simple  "power 
struggle,"  and  says  he  hopes  Talks  About 's  ouster  proves  that  no  one 
person  is  all-powerful,  not  even  the  chairman. 

"I  have  a spiritual  center  up  here  that  I believe  in,"  Old  Person  said. 
"I  believe  in  my  God,  and  I give  him  the  credit.  He's  the  one  who  knows 
what's  really  going  on,  and  one  of  these  days  there's  going  to  be  a 
showdown . " 

Before  that  ultimate  showdown,  however.  Old  Person  hopes  some  fences  can 
be  mended.  After  all.  Old  Person  has  seen  enough  of  politics  in  his 
lifetime  to  know  that  "you  can't  hold  grudges  and  expect  to  have  a good 
administration . " 

But  grudges  are  exactly  what  his  critics  say  dominate  tribal  politics. 

Old  Chief,  who  bucked  the  status  quo  in  the  short  time  he  served  as 
chairman,  says  those  grudges  manifest  themselves  in  a dozen  different  ways 
every  day. 

By  example,  he  tells  the  story  of  being  picked  up  by  a tribal  cop  a 
couple  of  years  after  he  lost  his  political  seat  to  Old  Person.  The  cop 
tried  to  take  him  in  on  an  old  warrant,  saying  Old  Chief  had  not  paid  a 
traffic  fine. 

But  Old  Chief  had  paid  the  fine,  and  following  an  afternoon  of 
irritation  and  hassle,  of  cops  and  judges,  he  walked  away. 

"That  cop  wanted  Bill  Old  Chief  in  jail,"  Old  Chief  said.  "That's  all  he 
could  see.  He's  laughing,  saying  'I  get  to  take  you  in.' 

"Well,  who  was  the  chief  of  police  at  that  time?  Carl  Old  Person.  And 
who  is  his  uncle?  Earl  Old  Person. 

"Now  I'm  sure  Earl  Old  Person  did  not  tell  that  cop  to  hassle  me  - I'm 
sure  he  never  even  knew  about  it.  But  it  was  all  about  politics  and,  in 
Browning,  politics  is  all  about  intimidation.  People  live  their  lives 
thinking  that  if  they  make  waves,  there  will  be  repercussions . " 

Whether  that  perception  is  true,  and  whether  his  run-in  with  the  cops 
was  politically  motivated,  hardly  matters,  he  said.  The  fact  is,  it 
appears  to  be  so,  he  said,  and  as  long  as  there  is  the  appearance  of 
political  influence,  then  people  will  not  trust  their  government. 

The  way  to  resolve  that  problem.  Old  Chief  says,  is  to  separate 
political  and  police  powers  and  lift  the  courts  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
council . 

Likewise,  he  said,  the  way  to  dispel  rumors  of  corruption  is  to  go  ahead 
with  a federal  audit. 

"The  numbers  won't  lie,"  he  said,  "and  money  leaves  a trail.  If  there's 
been  wrongdoing,  it  will  come  to  light.  If  not,  we  can  begin  to  re- 
establish some  trust." 

Old  Person,  for  one,  said  he  will  not  stand  in  the  way  of  an  audit. 


"Whatever/'  he  said.  "Whatever  it's  going  to  take"  to  quiet  the  rumors. 
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Court:  Prison  must  treat  inmates  better 
By  ERIC  NEWHOUSE 
Tribune  Projects  Editor 
Wednesday,  April  30,  2003 

Montana's  Supreme  Court  ordered  the  state  prison  Tuesday  to  reform  its 
disciplinary  policies  and  clean  up  its  maximum  security  cells. 

"Our  constitution  forbids  correctional  practices  which  permit  prisons  in 
the  name  of  behavior  modification  to  disregard  the  innate  dignity  of  human 
beings,  especially  in  the  context  where  those  persons  suffer  from  mental 
illness,"  said  a six-justice  majority. 

The  decision  came  in  the  case  of  Mark  Walker  of  Great  Falls,  who  argued 
that  his  mental  illness  was  made  worse  by  being  stripped  naked  and  held  in 
solitary  confinement  because  he  was  unable  to  control  his  behavior. 

"Mark  went  into  this  hoping  that  the  guys  who  followed  him  wouldn't  have 
to  put  up  with  these  conditions,"  said  his  father,  Fred  Walker. 

"So  he  got  what  he  was  fighting  for,"  Fred  Walker  said.  "This  is 
excellent . " 

Senate  President  Bob  Keenan,  who  heads  the  Mental  Health  Oversight 
Committee,  said  the  decision  has  wide  ramifications,  considering  the 
prison  has  several  hundred  prisoners  on  psychotropic  medications  for 
severe  mental  illness. 

"This  is  a landmark  decision,"  said  Keenan. 

"I'm  glad  to  see  the  Supreme  Court  recognize  that  people  with  severe 
mental  illnesses  just  can't  snap  out  of  it,"  Keenan  said. 

Corrections  Director  Bill  Slaughter  said  late  Tuesday  that  he  hadn't 
heard  of  the  decision,  which  directs  the  District  Court  to  order 
widespread  changes  to  the  prison's  disciplinary  policies. 

"We  can't  even  get  our  arms  around  this  until  we  have  an  opportunity  to 
read  and  digest  it,"  said  Slaughter. 

Chief  Dustice  Karla  Gray,  the  lone  dissenter,  said  the  majority 
overstepped  its  legal  authority  to  open  a large  can  of  worms. 

"I  suspect  that,  like  myself,  the  District  Court  will  have  no  idea  of 
what  to  do,  when  to  do  it,  or  how  to  respond  to  what  may  well  be  hundreds 
of  petitions  addressed  to  it,  investigations  of,  or  challenges  to 
conditions  of  confinement  at  any  of  Montana's  correctional  facilities," 
she  wrote. 

"Nor,  I suspect,  will  that  court  have  a clue  as  to  how  it  is  to  fund 
such  matters,"  she  concluded.  "I  dissent  strenuously  from  the  court's 
opinion . " 

Gray  concluded  that  the  issue  should  have  been  moot  since  Walker  was 
discharged  from  prison  in  2001. 

Walker  is  now  working  with  a carnival  in  the  South,  according  to  his 
attorney,  Sunday  Rossberg. 

Dustice  Dames  C.  Nelson  wrote  the  majority  opinion  that  overturns  an  18- 
page  order  by  District  Dudge  Kenneth  Neill  following  10  days  of  court 
hearings  in  the  fall  of  2000. 

"In  his  petition.  Walker  alleges  that  he  was  the  victim  of  cruel  and 
unusual  punishment  at  the  hands  of  MSP  officials,"  said  the  court. 

"He  reported  that  while  placed  on  'lock-up  status,'  his  clothes  were 
taken  away,  he  was  housed  in  a cell  with  human  blood  and  waste,  he  was 
forced  to  sleep  naked  on  a concrete  slab  without  a mattress,  his  food  was 


served  in  an  unsanitary  manner  and  he  was  deprived  of  drinking  water/'  the 
court  concluded. 

In  court,  prison  doctors  testified  that  Walker  was  not  mentally  ill,  but 
that  he  had  what  they  called  a personality  disorder. 

Several  private  psychiatrists,  however,  concluded  that  Walker  suffered 
from  bipolar  disorder,  a severe  mental  illness,  and  that  behavior 
management  plans  could  do  no  good. 

"MSP  did  nothing  to  treat  Walker,"  said  the  high  court. 

"Rather,  prison  officials  responded  to  Walker's  behavior  by  giving 
Walker  well  in  excess  of  100  disciplinary  write-ups  and  placing  him  in 
disciplinary  detention  or  'lock-down'  for  six  months,"  it  said. 

"While  in  lock-down.  Walker  was  placed  on  a number  of  BMPs  (behavior 
modification  plans)  and  with  each  successive  BMP,  Walker's  behavior  got 
increasingly  worse." 

Those  practices  violate  Montana's  Constitution,  said  the  majority. 

"We  hold  that  . . . BMPs  and  the  living  conditions  on  A-block  constitute 
an  affront  to  the  inviolable  right  to  human  dignity  possessed  by  the 
inmates  and  that  such  punishment  constitutes  cruel  and  unusual  punishment 
when  it  exacerbates  the  inmate's  mental  health  conditions,"  said  the 
Supreme  Court. 

It  directed  Dudge  Neill  to  order  the  prison  "to  conform  the  operations 
of  its  administrative  segregation  units  to  the  requirements  of  this 
opinion  and  to  report,  in  writing,  to  that  court  within  180  days  as  to  the 
actions  taken . " 

It  also  gave  the  judge  the  authority  to  order  further  inspections,  at 
his  discretion. 

Walker's  attorney,  Rossberg,  had  filed  a petition  for  post  conviction 
relief  which  ludge  Neill  denied. 

The  Supreme  Court  concluded  that  nothing  could  be  done  for  Walker 
because  he  is  now  free,  but  that  the  issues  of  prison  conditions  remain 
valid . 

Rossberg  said  she  was  overjoyed  that  the  decision  would  improve 
conditions  for  inmates  in  the  state  prison. 

"They  treated  these  people  worse  than  I would  treat  a dog,"  she  said, 

"so  I'm  thrilled  to  be  able  to  help." 

She  remembered  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Terry  Kupers,  a psychiatrist  who  is 
a nationally  recognized  expert  on  prison  mental  health  treatment. 

"Dr.  Kupers  said  that  Montana  has  some  of  the  worst  conditions  that  he 
had  seen  in  any  of  the  prisons  he  has  visited,"  said  Rossberg. 

"And  he  said  the  behavior  management  plans  were  inhumane,  cruel, 
punitive  and  didn't  meet  any  kind  of  mental  health  treatment  conditions," 
she  said. 

Walker's  case  was  hard  to  try,  said  Rossberg,  because  many  prisoners 
were  afraid  to  testify,  fearing  retaliation  from  prison  officials. 

"It  took  a lot  of  courage  for  Mark  to  take  this  cause  on,"  said  Rossberg, 
"and  it  cost  him  a lot  to  change  conditions  in  the  prison  for  the  inmates 
who  come  behind  him." 
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Peltier  sues  journalist  for  saying  he  had  role  in  Aquash  killing 
The  Associated  Press 
May  5,  2003 

SIOUX  FALLS,  S.D.  - Leonard  Peltier  has  filed  a libel  lawsuit  over 
accusations  that  he  was  involved  in  the  1975  killing  of  fellow  American 
Indian  Movement  member  Anna  Mae  Pictou-Aquash . 


The  case,  filed  in  U.S.  District  Court  in  Minneapolis,  names  as  a 
defendant  Paul  DeMain,  editor  of  News  From  Indian  Country,  a newspaper 
based  in  Wisconsin. 

Aquash's  frozen  body  was  found  in  February  1976  on  South  Dakota's  Pine 
Ridge  Indian  Reservation.  The  30-year-old  woman  had  been  shot  in  the  head 
in  mid-December  1975  after  being  taken  from  Denver. 

Arlo  Looking  Cloud  and  John  Graham  are  charged  with  first-degree  murder 
committed  in  the  perpetration  of  a kidnapping.  Looking  Cloud  was  arrested 
in  Denver  and  taken  to  Rapid  City,  where  he  pleaded  not  guilty.  Federal 
prosecutors  hope  to  extradite  Graham  from  his  native  Canada  to  South 
Dakota  to  stand  trial.  Fie  has  not  been  found. 

The  lawsuit  quotes  from  an  editor's  note  published  in  March  in  which 
DeMain  said,  "The  primary  motive  for  the  murder  of  Annie  Mae  Pictou-Aquash 
by  other  members  of  the  American  Indian  Movement  in  mid-December  1975, 
allegedly  was  her  knowledge  that  Leonard  Peltier  had  shot  the  two  agents 
as  he  was  convicted." 

The  lawsuit  also  challenges  DeMain 's  statement  that  Peltier  was  actually 
convicted.  "The  government  has  admitted  that  it  cannot  prove  that  Mr. 
Peltier  shot  the  two  agents,"  it  states. 

Peltier,  who  is  serving  two  back-to-back  life  sentences  in  Leavenworth, 
Kan.,  called  the  editor's  note  an  "irresponsible  statement"  that's  "false 
and  defamatory"  and  caused  him  "mental  anguish  and  damage  to  his 
reputation . " 

According  to  the  FBI,  agents  Ron  Williams  and  lack  Coler  were  killed  in 
Dune  1975  as  they  searched  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  reservation  for 
robbery  suspects.  Both  were  shot  in  the  head  at  point-blank  range  after 
they  were  injured  in  a shootout.  Their  bodies  were  left  on  a dirt  road. 

During  the  next  year,  four  men  were  arrested  in  connection  with  the 
shootings.  Charges  against  one  were  dropped,  and  two  others  were  acquitted 

Peltier  fled  to  Canada.  After  he  was  extradited  to  the  United  States,  a 
Fargo,  N.D.,  jury  convicted  him  in  1977  of  two  counts  of  first-degree 
murder  despite  defense  claims  that  evidence  against  him  had  been  falsified 

Peltier  appealed,  claiming  he  never  had  the  chance  to  argue  that  his 
sentences  should  be  based  on  the  theory  he,  at  most,  aided  others  in  the 
1975  killings,  or  that  he  acted  in  self-defense.  Courts  have  rejected  his 
appeals . 

DeMain  has  written  extensively  about  the  Aquash  and  Peltier  cases  and 
last  month  won  a Payne  Award  for  Ethics  in  Dournalism  from  the  University 
of  Oregon  for  the  work.  He  said  Monday  he  stands  by  the  story  and  that  his 
sources  - whom  he  refused  to  name-  will  back  it  up. 

"All  I can  say  is  I stand  by  those  individuals  who  have  related  the 
information  that  I'm  basing  my  comments  on,"  he  told  The  Associated  Press. 

"Fundamentally  I believe  this  is  a fishing  expedition,"  DeMain  said  of 
the  lawsuit. 

The  mid-1970s  deaths  of  Aquash  and  the  two  FBI  agents  happened  when 
tensions  between  AIM  members  and  government-backed  factions  ended  in 
numerous  deaths  on  the  Pine  Ridge  reservation. 

Some  speculated  that  Aquash,  a member  of  Mi'kmaq  Tribe  of  Canada,  was 
killed  by  AIM  members  because  she  knew  some  of  them  were  government  spies, 
while  others  said  she  was  killed  because  she  herself  was  an  informant. 

Dust  before  leaving  office  in  Danuary  2001,  President  Clinton  considered 
granting  Peltier  clemency  but  decided  against  it. 

Among  the  people  who  urged  Clinton  to  keep  Peltier  behind  bars:  then-FBI 
Director  Louis  Freeh,  U.S.  Sen.  Tom  Daschle  and  former  Gov.  Bill  Danklow, 
who  said  he  flew  to  Washington  and  had  a long  meeting  with  Clinton  at  the 
White  House  over  it. 

"Leonard  Peltier  is  not  innocent.  He  is  a cold-blooded  murderer," 

Danklow  said  in  February  2001.  "I  am  probably  the  one  who's  responsible 
for  Leonard  Peltier  not  getting  out." 
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From:  Dawn  Deer  <newdawndeer@yahoo. com> 

On  behalf  of  the  Native  American  Community  at  Washington  State  Reformatory 
I have  been  notified  of  a URGENT  REQUEST  and  post  this  for  them  in  "hopes" 
that  something  can  be  done. 

On  behalf  of  the  Native  American  men  and  Circle  at  the  Washington  State 
Reformatory,  we  would  like  the  following  posted,  and  that  any  and  all 
available  help  be  afforded  to  them  from  the  proper  authorities,  as  soon  as 
possible.  Native  American  rights  violations,  human  rights  violations. 

April  2003 

15  Native  American  men  at  "W.S.R."  thrown  in  the  hole  for  1-3  weeks  and 
then  transferred  for  alledged  gang  activity  and  security  concern.  Native 
American  men  and  sweat  lodge  participants  now  being  labeled  a "gang"  and 
subject  to  direct  discriminations  and  persecutions.  April  annual  pow  wow 
canceled  for  no  reason.  Visitors  from  many  nations  and  tribes  turned  away 
at  the  door.  No  rescheduling.  Sweat  Lodge  canceled.  Pipe  Ceremonies 
canceled.  Drum  Group  canceled.  Circle  meetings  canceled.  Sweat  Lodge 
grounds  being  desecrated  numerous  times  in  "ground  searches."  No  evidence 
ever  found  to  justify.  Native  American  families  denied  visiting  their 
husbands,  fathers,  and  Grandfathers  due  to  gang  activity.  Visitors  being 
routinely  harrassed  when  allowed  to  visit  by  W.S.R  staff.  Native  American 
men/prisoners  in  segregation  being  denied  phone  access,  denied  legal  calls. 

Native  Americans  being  denied  access  to  hobby  areas  in  attempt  to  deny 
any  forms  of  rehabilitations,  and  therapeutic  values  incurred.  All 
remaining  Native  Americans  at  W.S.R  being  targeted  for  hole  time,  cell 
searches,  retaliations,  and  harrassments  for  being  Native  American.  No 
other  religious  group  or  cultural  groups  targeted  at  W.S.R.  only  the 
Native  American  Circle.  W.S.R  has  a long  history  or  abuse  and  persecution 
of  Native  Inmates. 

Native  Americans  are  not  a gang.  We  as  a People  are  a race,  a cultural 
belief  of  many  Nations.  Within  the  prison  walls  our  brothers,  sisters, 
fathers,  and  Grandfathers  are  being  labeled  "gang  members"  and  suffering 
criminal  reprisals  for  who  they  are:  Native  Americans.  They  are  simply 
trying  to  keep  alive  what  little  we  have  left  as  a First  Nation.  A race 
of  people,  nor  a religious  based  group,  or  a cultural  group  can  be  said  to 
be  a "gang."  The  Washing  State  Reformatory,  Monroe,  Washington  has  labeled 
the  entire  Native  American  population  as  a gang,  having  gang  affiliations, 
and  a threat  to  security,  canceling  many  ceremonies  and  transferring  any 
known  Native  Americans.  The  Native  American  men  that  are  still  left  at  W. 
S.R  now  live  in  a constant  state  of  fear  and  reprisals  for  being  born 
Native  Americans.  They  cannot  change  the  color  of  their  skin  and  who  they 
are.  This  is  the  year  2003  where  all  men  and  prisoners  are  suppose  to  be 
afforded  the  same  rights  for  rehabilitations.  The  persecutions  and 
discriminations  continue  now  under  a different  catagory.  A new  century 
where  times  of  the  past  genocides  should  no  longer  be  tolerated.  We  ask 
that  this  urgent  matter  be  brought  to  the  attentions  of  influential 
peoples  in  an  attempt  to  help  these  brothers  locked  behind  the  prison 
walls,  and  that  these  recurring  problems  come  to  an  abrupt  halt  once  and 
for  all. 

Mitake  Oasin 
We  are  all  related. 


Washington  State  Reformatory 
16700-177th  St.  SE 
PO  Box  777 

Monroe,  Washington  98272-0777 
Phone:  360-794-2600 
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On  the  way  home  this  evening  I caught  a glimpse  of  a woman  and  her 
son,  they  were  walking  down  the  street.  She  was  outside  in  the  late 
afternoon,  the  wind  was  blowing  a little  and  the  warmth  of  the  noon 
sun  was  now  gone,  leaving  a stiff  cool  breeze.  I could  see  her  son  was 
standing  next  to  her,  a tall  boy,  big  some  would  say  and  he  was 
helping  her  with  carrying  a bag.  They  looked  they  like  were  going 
home,  just  like  I was. 

I first  saw  them  some  time  ago,  maybe  15  years  ago  when  he  was  just  a 
little  kid  following  after  her.  Her  husband  had  found  another  woman 
and  left  her  with  two  children.  She  lived  not  too  far  away,  and  the 
local  people  didn't  really  go  out  and  see  them,  you  know  going  over  to 
visit  them  and  bringing  them  a treat  once  in  a while.  She  was  sort  of 
invisible  to  the  people  around.  I had  forgotten  about  them  for  a long 
time  until  I saw  them  standing  there. 

The  boy  is  tall  and  walks  with  a stilted  gait,  and  he  is  slow  in 
talking.  He  has  innocent  eyes,  they  twinkle  when  he  talks  to  you,  and 
you  don't  see  such  eyes  anymore  it  seems,  clear  and  unafraid.  He 
follows  his  Mom  around,  and  has  been  her  hands  all  these  years. 

She  is  a poor  woman,  her  clothes  don't  look  so  good,  and  I don't  even 
know  the  sound  of  her  voice.  In  the  years  that  she  has  lived  here, 
maybe  fifteen  or  so  I have  never  talked  to  her  and  I found  myself 
asking  myself  why? 

Maybe  because  she  was  poor,  and  everyone  knows  them  to  have  no  money. 
They  don't  have  a car,  I can  see  this  because  she  an  assortment  of 
colored  bags  tied  to  her  wheelchair.  Her  son  stood  next  to  her  and  in 
his  youth  sees  none  of  what  others  see,  and  doesn't  understand  what 
they  say  about  them  nor  that  they  don't  say  anything  at  all.  They  live 
here,  but  no  one  knows  them. 

I thought  about  the  father,  where  is  the  man.  Where  did  he  go?  How 
could  you  leave  a woman  in  such  a bad  way.  She  didn't  always  have  a 
wheelchair,  I remember  them  walking  back  and  forth  to  the  store  some 
time  ago.  She  isn't  young  anymore,  just  sort  of  past  middle  age.  I am 
wondering  what  is  it  we  call  pretty  to  look  at  because  as  her  son 
turned  to  her  his  eyes  twinkled  and  it  as  as  if  he  was  saying  to  her. 
Your  ar  emy  Mom  and  and  I am  glad  to  be  here  with  you.  He  had  an  easy 
smile.  I thought  about  that  woman,  she  has  been  around  be  no  seen,  I 
don't  know  them  at  all  but  what  can  you  say  when  you  have  never  really 
spent  any  time  talking  to. 

The  one  thing  that  I could  see  was  that  the  are  alone  in  this  place 
and  have  each  other.  A little  boy  and  his  mother  going  down  the 
street,  him  sort  of  shuffling  along  and  carrying  her  bags  and  she  just 
rolled  down  tha  sidewalk  as  the  cold  wind  blew.  This  is  what  i saw 
this  evening  and  it  has  stuck  in  my  mind  and  leaves  me  wondering  and 
thinking  about  them. 

I remember  a time  when  I asked  my  grandfather  what  happens  to  the 
little  ones  no  ones  cares  for?  he  looked  at  me  and  said,  life  is  hard 
and  you  have  to  struggle  to  survive  and  there  are  some  who  won't  make 
it,  they  just  get  by  until  they  disappear,  they  vanish  and  no  one 
talks  about  them  anymore.  He  said  it  is  like  lost  sheep,  they  go  out 
and  wander  around  not  knowing  the  way  home,  they  cry  out  and  no  is 
around  to  hear  them.  You  know.  Sonny,  he  would  say  life  is  not  always 


easy,  and  you  will  see  alot  of  things  that  will  make  you  wonder  about 
why  things  are  the  way  they  are.  It  is  a part  of  life.  I just  remember 
sitting  on  the  bench  looking  out  the  window  thinking  about  all  those 
lost  sheep  out  there  with  no  place  to  go. 

That  is  what  I thought  about  this  evening. 

"RE : History:  Carlisle  Indian  School"  
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FRIDAY,  March  28,  1890. 


IT  IS  TIME. 


It  is  time  to  be  brave.  It  is  time  to  be  true. 

It  is  time  to  be  finding  the  thing  you  can  do. 

It  is  time  to  put  by  the  dream  and  the  sigh. 

And  work  for  the  cause  that  is  holy  and  high. 

It  is  time  to  be  kind.  It  is  time  to  be  sweet. 

To  be  scattering  roses  for  somebody's  feet. 

It  is  time  to  be  sowing.  It  is  time  to  be  growing. 

It  is  time  for  the  flowers  of  life  to  be  blowing. 

It  is  time  to  be  lowly  and  humble  of  heart. 

It  is  time  for  the  lilies  of  meekness  to  start; 

For  the  heart  to  be  white,  and  the  steps  to  be  right. 
And  the  hands  to  be  weaving  a garment  of  light. 

>k ^ a 5k * 

FROM  CAPTAIN  PRATT,  ON  HIS  WAY  TO  3APAN . 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.,  March  11,  '90 

MY  DEAR  MAN-ON-THE-BAND-STAND: 

My  next  chance  to  write  you  will  be  fifteen  days  hence  and  from  the 
Western  shore  of  the  Pacific,  but  as  it  will  take  that  letter  fifteen 
days  to  reach  this  Eastern  shore  from  which  this  one  starts  to  you,  you 
will  not  receive  that  latter  until  thirty  days  after  you  do  this  one. 

I have  seen  many  things  that  I would  like  to  write  you  about,  but 
must  only  speak  of  a few. 

In  the  Cumberland  Valley  (where  our  school  is)  I noticed  that  all  the 
farmers  had  large  barns  in  which  to  store  their  products,  and  keep  their 
stock. 

Their  farms  were  well  fenced  and  dwelling  houses,  comfortable. 

I saw  no  pinched  or  starved  stock,  and  I learned  that  the  farmers 
have  money  to  lend.  In  two  of  the  states  I passed  through,  I scarcely 
saw  a decent  barn,  and  comparatively  few  good  farm-dwellings. 

I saw  the  grain  and  hay  stacked  out  in  the  fields. 

I saw  that  the  stock  was  poor  and  pinched  and  the  farms  generally 
dilapidated . 

I was  told  that  farmers  in  these  States  were  in  debt,  and  mostly  wanting 


to  borrow  money. 

I did  not  wonder  at  the  prosperity  in  Pennsylvania,  nor  did  I wonder 
at  the  adversity  I saw  in  the  other  two  States. 

Good,  careful  farming  and  attention  to  crops  and  stock  brought  wealth 
in  the  one  case,  and  lazy  farming  brought  poverty  in  the  other  case. 

I saw  just  the  sweetest  little  baby  girl  in  Denver  that  would  have 
done  your  old  heart  good  to  look  at  and  to  hear  crow  and  yawn  and  even 
cry,  though  it  did  little  of  the  latter. 

In  Arizona,  I saw  Walpai  Indians  at  work  on  the  Rail  Road  as  section 
hands  and  the  Superintendent  of  the  road  told  me  they  were  twice  as  good 
hands  as  the  Chinese  and  better  than  any  other  hands  they  could  get. 

"Hurrah  for  the  Walpais!"  say  I. 

In  San  Francisco  I saw  Chinamen  and  Japanese  men  everywhere,  and  such 
a lot  of  fast  walking,  working,  busy-bee  sort  of  men  I never  saw  before. 

Would  you  believe,  this  very  ship  which  is  one  of  the  largest  sailing 

old  ocean,  is  manned  almost  entirely  by  Chinese. 

Why,  sir,  I saw  a lot  of  them  up  in  the  rigging  this  afternoon  and 
they  went  as  high  and  ran  up  and  down  and  out  on  the  great  long  yard 

arms  as  nimbly  as  any  sailors  I ever  did  see. 

They  do  about  all  the  work  there  is  to  be  done  on  this  ship  and  so 
far  as  I can  see  they  do  it  well. 

"Hurrah,  for  the  Chinese!"  say  I. 

And  I am  now  convinced  that  when  our  first  President,  George 
Washington,  advocated  commerce  as  the  best  means  of  spreading 
civilization  he  was  about  right. 

Railroad  lines  and  steamship  lines  are  great  civilizers. 

Our  ship  is  a big  one. 

Place  the  Little  Boys'  quarters  at  tone  end  of  the  Large  Boys' 
Quarters  and  add  the  Hospital  to  them  both  and  you  have  the  length  of 
this  ship. 

Then  she  is  six  stories  high,  but  two  stories  are  underwater. 


(Continued  on  the  Fourth  Page.) 
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The  Indian  Helper. 


PRINTED  EVERY  FRIDAY,  AT  THE  INDIAN 
INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  CARLISLE,  PA.  BY  THE 
INDIAN  PRINTER  BOYS. 

-->  THE  INDIAN  HELPER  is  PRINTED  by  Indian  boys,  but  EDITED  by 
The-Man-on-the-band-stand,  who  is  NOT  an  Indian. 


Price:  - 10  cents  a year. 


Address  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Miss  M.  Burgess,  Manager. 


Entered  in  the  P.0,  at  Carlisle  as  second  class  mail  matter. 


The  INDIAN  HELPER  is  paid  for  in  advance,  so  do  not  hesitate  to  take 
the  paper  from  the  Post  Office,  for  fear  a bill  will  be  presented. 


'Renew'  is  the  word  we  would  like  you  to  say. 
When  an  old  subscriber  wishes  to  pay. 


Isaac  Williams  is  the  only  Indian  boy  in  the  country  who  went  the 
correct  answer  to  last  week's  problem. 


David  Roubidoux,  for  a short  time  a pupil  with  us  writes  from  his 
home  in  Nebraska,  that  he  wishes  the  *Red  Man*. 


Joel  Tyndall  writes  from  the  Omaha  Agency,  Nebraska,  in  which  letter 
he  sends  some  subscriptions,  and  says,  "I  am  well  and  contented  with  my 


work,  and  wish  you  *all*  the  same."  We  believe  loel  is  teaching. 


"Will  the  Man-on-the-band-stand  please  give  a talk  in  the  INDIAN 
HELPER  on  'manners,'  suitable  to  the  comprehension  of  civilized  people?" 

The  above  was  sent  us  from  a subscriber  on  the  grounds.  Some  one  has 
been  ill-mannered,  evidently,  and  let  us  all  take  a cue  from  the 
pertinent  suggestion  and  watch  ourselves.  The  most  perfect  of  us  may 
improve  if  we  try. 


The  names  of  the  boys  who  are  going  on  farms  the  first  of  April  were 
read  in  the  dining  Hall  yesterday  morning  at  breakfast.  There  have  been 
many  asking  to  go  out  but  only  those  who  were  sufficiently  ahead  of 
their  classes,  or  for  other  good  reasons,  were  permitted  to  go.  Great 
care  is  taken  to  select  good  homes,  and  no  doubt,  the  boys  will  make  the 
best  of  this  golden  opportunity  to  become  independent  men. 


The  Man-on-the-band-stand  notices  that  a number  of  the  boys  are  in 
the  habit  of  addressing  their  instructors  in  a disrespectful  way.  Why 
cannot  we  say  "Mr."  every  time  we  speak  a gentleman's  name?  Instead  of 
saying  "Reighter, ""Norman, ""Gardiner, ""Walker, " we  should  say  "Mr. 
Reighter,"  etc.  A person  shows  how  much  respect  he  has  for  himself  and 
for  others  by  the  manner  in  which  he  addresses  or  speaks  of  people. 

"There  has  never  been  anything  to  compare  with  this  in  the  line  of 
children's  sociables."  "The  Standards  entertained  well.  Their 
reception  committee  received  guests  in  better  fashion,  but  taking  it  all 
in  all  the  Invincibles  are  ahead." 

These  and  many  other  comments  were  indulged  in  by  the  happy  guests  of 
the  Invincibles  last  Thursday  night  as  they  were  enjoying  the  pleasures 
of  the  good  time  offered.  The  music  and  marching,  the  games,  the  choice 
refreshments  served  in  fine  style,  the  courtly  manner  and  good  looks  of 
the  young  gentlemen  and  the  beaming  faces  of  the  pretty  girls  marked  the 
occasion  as  one  of  unusual  brilliancy.  Chester  Cornelius  was  master  of 
ceremonies,  and  without  the  slightest  hitch  or  a moment's  delay  there 
was  a continual  succession  of  well  planned  pleasure. 

For  graceful  marching  prizes  were  awarded  lulia  Given,  Katie  Grinrod, 
Eva  Johnson,  Dennison  Wheelock,  John  Tyler  and  Howard  Logan. 


We  have  had  a delightful  little  visit  from  Miss  Alice  C.  Fletcher,  of 
Washington,  D.C.,  special  agent  for  allotting  Indian  lands.  She  stopped 
off  between  trains  on  her  way  to  the  Omaha  Agency,  Nebraska.  It  was 
refreshing  to  see  her  Omaha  and  Winnebago  friends  break  from  ranks  as 
they  were  marching  to  school  and  rush  to  greet  in  the  most  cordial 
manner  their  brave  champion.  Miss  Fletcher  heard  the  Dawes  Bill 
discussed  for  her  special  benefit,  by  our  pupils  and  enjoyed  the 
speeches,  some  of  which  were  extempore.  *We*  much  more  enjoyed  *her* 
simple  interpretations  and  explanations  of  the  same  Bill,  giving  us  all 
a better  understanding  of  some  of  its  provisions.  The  good  advice 
administered  to  individuals  and  to  companies  of  pupils  during  her  short 
stay  has  done  much  to  revive  in  the  minds  of  her  boys  and  girls  the 
essential  spirit  of  pluck  and  stick-to-well-doing.  Some  again,  brave 
woman!  Come  often! 


We  have  heard  of  a number  of  our  pupils  who  have  long  lists  of  words 
from  the  letters  in  the  word  "reluctantly,"  but  are  discouraged  because 
some  one  has  sent  in  more  than  they  have  made.  We  have  examined  no 
lists,  and  will  not  until  the  first  day  of  April.  Some  of  the  longest 
lists  may  turn  out  to  be  the  shortest,  if  the  words  are  misspelled  and 
are  not  English  words.  It,  of  course,  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  the 
words  of  like  spelling  but  of  different  meaning  will  not  be  counted. 

Any  one  with  a rational  mind  would  see  that  would  not  be  fair.  There 
are  very  few  words  in  our  language  that  do  not  have  more  than  one 
meaning,  but  a word  must  not  appear  in  the  list  more  than  once,  no 
matter  what  it  means. 


At  the  Carlisle  School  is  published  monthly  an  eight-page  quarto  of 


standard  size,  called  THE  RED  MAN,  the  mechanical  part  of  which  is  done 
entirely  by  Indian  boys.  This  paper  is  valuable  as  a summary  of 
information  on  Ind 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Tue  May  20  23:40:23  2003 

Date:  13  May  2003  23:00:56  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanewsll.020 
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/_  / ) ( / / ( ( , WOTANGING  IKCHE  - Lakota  - Common  News 

Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2003  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

May  17,  2003 

Assiniboine  indiwiga/idle  moon 
Eastern  Cherokee  nvda  gahlvsga/planting  moon 
+ + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  ! 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 


<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.comj 
www.pechanga.netj  Netrez-L,  ndn-aim,  Canadian  Aboriginal  News, 
chiapas95-english.  Native  American  Advocate,  Frostys  Amerindian, 
First  Nations,  The  Red  Road  Newsletter  and  Native  American  Poetry 
Mailing  Listsj  UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 


<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


"This  war  did  not  spring  up  on  our  land,  this  war  was  brought  upon  us 
by  the  children  of  the  Great  Father  who  came  to  take  our  land  without 
a price,  and  who,  in  our  land,  do  a great  many  evil  things...  This  war 
has  come  from  robbery  - from  the  stealing  of  our  land." 

Spotted  Tail  (Sinte  Gleska),  Sicangu  Lakota 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  I 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  j 
[ of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

f as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  [ 

i so  that  my  forefathers  i 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  \ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

i Journey  [ 

[ The  Bloodline  | 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  [ 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  j 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  [ 

| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  | 

| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  j 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  | 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  [ 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  j 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

| languages  in  North  America,  j 
[ only  175  exist  today.  [ 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
[ learned  by  children.  [ 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

| will  disappear.  j 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  | 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  j 

[ Institute  I 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

i one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

i eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

i its  persistent  'Indian  problem.  '"  | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


Treaty  Unity  Riders 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

If  you  have  read  this  newsletter  for  any  time  you  know  how  very  important 
I believe  preservation  of  our  languages  is  to  maintaining  our  identities 
and  cultures.  Our  languages  do  define  who  we  are.  The  way  we  think  as  a 
people  is  reflected  in  the  words  that  describe  our  presence  in  this  walk, 
and  the  same  description  in  any  other  language  cannot  and  does  not  carry 
with  it  the  heart  and  feelings  of  the  original  language.  Without  our 
languages  we  are  just  another  number  to  the  census  taker.  The  War 
Department  knew  this  when  children  were  ripped  from  their  homes,  sent  to 
boarding  schools,  and  forced  to  forget  their  native  tongues. 

As  I was  contemplating  what  this  issue's  editorial  focus  was  to  be, 
this  message  from  Choctaw  librarian,  teacher  and  friend  Dohn  Berry  came 
over  the  net.  End  of  contemplation.  I am  asking  every  reader  to  contact 
their  senators  today  and  make  them  aware  of  how  important  the  "Native 
American  Languages  Act"  is  to  their  constituency.  Do  it  today!  Continue 
to  make  it  important  to  your  senators  to  make  this  act  law. 

forwarded  email  

Date:  Mon,  12  May  2003  08:08:15  -0700 

From:  "Dohn  D.  Berry"  <jberry@library.berkeley.edu> 

Sub j : Fwd:  Native  American  Languages  Act 

Mailing  List:  Netrez-L  <netrez-l@listproc .wsu . edu 

From:  "Lessard,  George"  <GLessard@gov.nu.ca 
Original  Message 

Please  write  a letter  in  support  of  S.  575.  The  Senate  Select  Committee 
on  Indian  Affairs  is  having  a hearing  for  S.  575  on  Thursday,  May  15th 
in  Washington,  DC. 

S.  575  an  amendment  to  the  Native  American  Languages  Act  which  states  "it 
is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  to  preserve,  protect,  and  promote  the 
rights  and  freedom  of  Native  Americans  to  use,  practice,  and  develop 
Native  American  languages."  S.  575  will  bring  the  U.S.  one  step  closer  to 
assuring  the  preservation  and  revitalization  of  Native  American  languages 
by  supporting  the  continued  existence  of  Native  American  language  survival 
schools . 

S.  575  will  benefit  and  support  tribes  in  their  efforts  to  preserve  and 
promote  tribal  languages.  One  of  the  purposes  of  S.  575  is  "to  demonstrate 
the  positive  effects  of  Native  American  language  survival  schools  on  the 
academic  success  of  Native  American  students  and  the  students'  mastery  of 
standard  English." 

Your  letter  should  address  two  important  issues:  1)  Why  NA  languages  are 
important  to  preserve?  2)  Why  NA  "language  survival  schools"  are  an 
important  method  to  both  preserve  languages  and  improve  academic 
achievement? 

You  can  send  your  letter  to  Senator  Campbell,  Chairman  and  Senator  Inouye, 
Vice-Chairman,  Senate  Select  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  by  either:  email 
--  testimony@indian.senate.gov  fax  --  (202)  224-5429  or  mail  --  United 
States  Senate,  Committee  on  Indians  Affairs,  Washington,  DC  20510. 

Please  also  send  your  letter  to  YOUR  entire  congressional  delegation. 

Kitmatsin  --  Rosalyn 
Rosalyn  LaPier 
Piegan  Institute 
http://www.pieganinstitute.org 


Mark  D.  Charlie 


Deputy  Director 

AVCP  Regional  Housing  Authority 
907  543  3121 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy . org 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A. 
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A 'foreign'  language 

Lakota  Rare  class  seeks  to  reclaim  culture,  keep  kids  in  school 
By  Eric  Hubler,  Denver  Post  Education  Writer 

Beverly  Granger  cries  as  she  thinks  of  all  that  was  lost  because  she 
couldn't  speak  to  her  grandmother  in  Lakota  - and  all  that  is  being 
regained  now  that  her  son  Robert  is  learning  the  language  in  a course  at 
Denver  East  High  School. 

"I  feel  very  privileged,"  said  Robert,  a 17-year-old  junior.  "There' re 
not  many  places  to  learn  Lakota.  Plus  it's  my  language,  which  gives  it 
more  meaning.  I'm  hoping  to  teach  it  to  my  children." 

This  is  not  an  after-school  club,  but  a bona  fide  language  course 
sanctioned  by  the  Denver  Public  Schools  curriculum  department.  Students 


get  foreign-language  credit  - an  irony  that  Rose  Marie  McGuire,  head  of 
the  district's  Indian  Education  Program,  couldn't  help  noting. 

"It's  not  a foreign  language.  It's  an  indigenous  language,"  she  said. 

Instructor  Gracie  RedShirt  Tyon  Foote  is  McGuire's  counterpart  in 
Jefferson  County  schools,  and  she  comes  to  Denver  four  times  a week  to 
teach  the  class,  which  is  in  its  first  semester.  She  and  her  students  are 
not  only  preserving  history  but  making  it,  according  to  educators  involved 
in  American  Indian  culture.  Nationwide,  few  K-12  schools  offer  Indian 
languages . 

"Usually  it's  French  or  German  or  Spanish  or  any  of  those  popular 
European  languages.  But  you  never  hear,  especially  in  the  inner  city, 
anyone  teaching  a native  language.  I think  it's  amazing,"  said  Suzette 
Brewer,  spokeswoman  for  the  American  Indian  College  Fund,  which  is  based 
in  Denver  and  supports  34  tribal  colleges  across  the  country. 

"That's  wonderful  news,"  said  Albert  White  Hat  Sr.,  a Lakota  language 
professor  at  Sinte  Gleska  University,  a Lakota  college  in  Rosebud,  S.D, 
and  the  author  of  the  textbook  used  at  East.  "Public  schools  don't 
generally  teach  that  unless  they're  on  the  reservation . " 

For  a century.  Brewer  said,  Indian  children  were  sent  to  boarding 
schools  that  discouraged  them  from  speaking  their  native  languages  - or 
worse . 

"They  basically  had  their  languages  beaten  out  of  them,"  said  Brewer,  a 
Cherokee . 

The  boarding-school  movement  allowed  two-thirds  of  Indian  languages  to 
slip  into  extinction  and  instilled  a dislike  of  school  that  still  harms 
Indian  students.  Brewer  said.  Indians  nationwide  have  worse  dropout  rates 
than  any  other  ethnic  group,  she  said. 

That's  true  in  Denver.  In  a district  where  two-thirds  of  its  students 
graduate  from  high  school  - already  low  by  state  and  national  standards  - 
only  46  percent  of  Indians  do,  according  to  DPS  figures. 

RedShirt  Tyon  Foote's  class  is  part  of  an  Indian  Focus  Schools  system 
meant  to  improve  those  numbers.  A quarter  of  DPS's  approximately  850 
American  Indian  students  go  to  three  elementary  schools  and  one  middle 
school,  in  addition  to  East  and  the  Career  Education  Center,  that  offer 
support  services  and  activities. 

Some  are  recent  arrivals  from  reservations  and  accustomed  to  tiny  rural 
schools,  McGuire  said. 

"Many  times  our  kids  get  lost.  They're  just  not  used  to  an  urban  high 
school,"  said  McGuire,  who  is  a Dakota.  (Dakota,  Lakota  and  Nakota  are 
members  of  the  Siouan  language  group.  Speakers  of  each  tongue  can 
understand  speakers  of  the  others,  McGuire  said.) 

Students  who  are  reserved  in  other  classes  come  alive  in  Lakota  class, 
McGuire  said:  "You'll  see  more  participation.  They're  more  sure  of 
themselves,  more  connected." 

Like  Robert  Granger,  Nathan  TwoEagles-Downing,  a sophomore,  is  a Lakota 
looking  to  reclaim  his  roots. 

"I  always  wanted  to  be  able  to  communicate  with  my  grandpa,"  he  said. 

Other  students  belong  to  different  tribes  with  unrelated  languages,  but 
they're  glad  to  be  learning  any  Indian  language  at  all.  Freshman  Brandon 
Ruiz  is  an  Apache,  but  his  elder,  or  mentor,  is  a Lakota,  and  now  he's 
beginning  to  understand  some  of  his  elder's  language. 

A few  students  aren't  Indians  at  all,  just  intellectually  curious. 

"Spanish  and  French,  they  seem  so  common.  I try  to  learn  new  things," 
sophomore  Debby  Romero  said. 

Mastering  Lakota  means  recognizing  that  language  can  change  entire 
societies,  professor  White  Hat  said.  Many  Lakota  words  took  on  new 
meanings  when  Christianity  came  on  the  scene,  and  today's  students  are 
trying  to  rediscover  their  original  meanings. 

The  phrase  "wakan  tanka,"  for  example,  meant  "every  creation,"  but 
missionaries  translated  it  as  "great  spirit." 

"That's  a description  of  the  Christian  God,"  White  Hat  said. 

It  didn't  fit  the  Lakota  philosophy,  which  held  that  all  people,  animals 
and  natural  phenomena  were  relatives,  worthy  of  respect  and  cooperation 
but  not  worship,  he  said. 

"In  our  department  here,  we  are  doing  what  we  call  laundering  the 


language/'  White  Hat  said.  "We  have  to  go  back  to  the  original  meaning  of 
the  word  and  how  that  addresses  the  Lakota  philosophy,  the  Lakota  way  of 
thinking.  We  found  that  the  language  is  very  challenging,  very 
complimentary,  very  honoring,  and  really  kind  of  a progressive  type  of 
thinking. " 

Using  White  Hat's  text,  RedShirt  Tyon  Foote  is  teaching  the  students  at 
East  High  that  in  Lakota,  language  and  relationships  are  inseparable. 

An  example:  To  show  respect  and  preserve  household  peace,  brothers  and 
sisters  traditionally  did  not  speak  to  one  another.  "Living  in  tipis, 
avoidance  was  practiced  to  give  people  their  privacy  because  it's  a one- 
room  home,"  she  said. 

"The  class  is  so  much  more  than  just  language,"  RedShirt  Tyon  Foote 
added.  "There  are  social  rules,  philosophy,  the  culture,  history, 
misinterpretation  of  different  words  when  it  was  written  down  by 
missionaries . " 

A frequent  stumbling  block  for  students  is  that  men  and  women  use 
different  word  endings.  Brewer  said  Lakota  speakers  find  Kevin  Costner 
funny  in  "Dances  With  Wolves"  because  he  speaks  female  Lakota. 

While  most  Lakota  today  live  in  South  Dakota,  it  is  appropriate  for 
Denver  to  play  a role  in  the  renaissance  of  the  Lakota  language,  Beverly 
Granger  said.  Lakota  routinely  traveled  through  Colorado,  where  they 
formed  alliances  with  Cheyennes  and  Utes,  she  said. 

And,  in  modern  times,  Denver  has  emerged  as  a center  of  American  Indian 
culture. 

Granger  said  she  fled  the  violence,  alcoholism  and  poverty  of  the 
Rosebud  reservation  at  19,  lived  for  many  years  in  Nevada,  and  only  felt 
her  homesickness  ebb  when  she  came  to  Denver  in  1989  and  saw  the  annual 
Denver  March  Pow  Wow. 

For  the  first  time,  she  said,  she  saw  Indians  of  different  tribes  doing 
something  other  than  bickering. 

"Everyone  was  dancing  together.  It  was  an  intercultural  pow  wow.  I just 
sat  there  and  cried,"  she  said.  "Denver's  just  a good  place  to  be  for 
American  Indians." 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Denver  Post  or  other  copyright  holders. 

All  rights  reserved. 

"RE : Elders  stand  in  front  of  Bulldozers"  - 

Date:  Mon,  12  May  2003  10:53:16  EDT 
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Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@yahoogroups . com> 

In  a message  dated  5/12/03  7:08:16  AM  Pacific  Daylight  Time, 
sheilahamanaka@earthlink.net  writes : 

FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 
Sunday,  May  11,  2003 

Contact:  North  Point  Negotiating  Team  (605)  487-7769 

SEWAGE  DUMP  BEING  BUILT  ON  OUR  ANCESTORS'  GRAVES// 

PEOPLE  OPPOSING  THE  DESECRATION  WILL  STAND  IN  FRONT  OF  BULLDOZERS 

Bulldozers  and  heavy  earth-moving  equipment  contracted  by  the  state  of 
South  Dakota  are  poised  to  continue  desecrating  Native  American  burial 
grounds  and  sacred  sites  along  the  Missouri  River  on  Yankton  Sioux 
(Ihanktonwan  Dakota)  ancestral  homelands.  The  state  of  South  Dakota,  along 
with  the  United  States  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  is  hurrying  to  develop  a 
sewage  dump  and  parking  lot  for  RVs,  along  with  a fish  cleaning  station  in 
time  for  tourist  season,  even  though  they  must  desecrate  Native  burials  to 
do  so. 

The  Yankton  and  their  supporters  will  not  allow  this  desecration  to 
continue.  Some  people,  including  Elders  and  a journalist  from  WBAI 
Pacifica  Radio  in  New  York  City,  will  stand  in  front  of  the  bulldozers  to 
stop  them  if  the  state  attempts  to  move  their  bulldozers  into  the  burials 
again  early  this  week. 


South  Dakota  has  been  busy  promoting  the  200th  anniversary  of  the  coming 
of  Lewis  and  Clark  to  the  Great  Plains  this  summer,  and  is  rushing  to 
prepare  its  newly  acquired  lands  up  and  down  the  Missouri  River  with 
recreation  and  picnic  areas,  parking  lots,  sewage  facilities  and 
bathrooms,  welcome  centers,  and  fish  cleaning  stations,  even  though 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  Native  burial  areas  from  many  tribes  lie  along 
the  River. 

On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  last  week,  people  from  the  Yankton  tribe  were 
forced  to  stand  on  their  ancestors'  burials,  frantically  digging  with 
their  hands  in  the  soil  searching  for  remains,  bone  shards,  and  funerary 
items  while  bulldozers  dumped  truckload  after  truckload  of  burial  soil  on 
top  of  what  is  now  a huge  mound  of  earth.  Army  Corps  archaeologists  stood 
watching  across  the  road  from  the  burial,  talking  and  laughing.  Bulldozing 
stopped  Thursday,  Friday,  and  Saturday  due  to  heavy  rains,  but  they  have 
promised  to  be  back  and  finish  the  job  quickly  as  soon  as  they  can  get 
their  equipment  in,  as  early  as  Monday  morning  at  7:00am  CST. 

The  area  in  question  involves  lands  the  US  Congress  allowed  to  be  taken 
away  from  the  tribes,  rather  than  be  transferred  back  to  South  Dakota 
tribes  by  the  US  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  who  had  a legal  obligation  to 
give  the  lands  back  when  it  no  longer  had  use  for  them.  The  Corps  took 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres  of  land  along  the  Missouri  River  in  the 
1950s  to  build  an  extensive  dam  system.  Senator  Tom  Daschle  (D)-South 
Dakota  and  former  South  Dakota  Governor  (now  US  Representative)  Bill 
lanklow  (R) -South  Dakota  brokered  the  land  deal  through  Congress  for  the 
state . 

The  Yankton  have  begun  a spiritual  encampment  near  the  burials  at  the 
"North  Point  Recreation  Area,"  with  several  tipis  and  a sacred  fire,  to 
protect  the  ancestral  remains  and  ceremonial  items  that  have  been 
recovered  so  far  by  tribal  members.  They  have  called  for  other  tribes  to 
join  them.  They  are  also  calling  for  immediate  witness  and  international 
observers  to  come  to  the  camp  and  help  document  the  desecration  and 
destruction  of  their  ancestors.  A national  boycott  of  the  state  of  South 
Dakota  has  been  launched  by  people  in  solidarity  with  the  Yankton,  who  are 
saying  they  will  not  travel  to  a state  that  will  sacrifice  Indigenous 
Peoples'  ancestors  and  sacred  areas  for  sewage  dumps,  fish  cleaning,  and 
parking  lots. 

Call  the  North  Point  Negotiating  Team  (605)  487-7769 
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LaPlata  County,  tribe  reach  agreement  on  road  access 
May  8,  2003 
By  Brian  Newsome 
Herald  Staff  Writer 

La  Plata  County  and  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe  have  struck  an 
agreement  in  which  the  tribe  and  its  members  will  consult  the  county's 
engineer  when  building  new  driveways  or  accesses  that  feed  onto  county 
roads . 

It's  the  latest  in  a series  of  agreements  the  two  groups  have  reached  to 
address  issues  while  considering  the  legal  implications  of  tribal 
sovereignty. 

Residents  in  La  Plata  County  are  required  to  get  driveway  and  access 
permits  for  construction  projects,  and  they  must  comply  with 
recommendations  by  the  county  engineer  to  get  those  permits.  But  the  tribe, 
as  a sovereign  government,  is  not  legally  required  to  abide  by  the 
county's  policies. 


"It's  just  been  a gray  area  in  the  past/'  said  Rick  Routh,  county 
engineer.  "Our  main  concern  is  public  safety  of  the  road  system." 

The  Memorandum  of  Understanding  between  the  two  entities  means  that  new 
construction  projects  by  the  tribe  or  tribal  members  will  incorporate 
county  standards  and  technical  specifications  that  apply  to  public  safety. 
It  does  not  address  secondary  accesses,  road-impact  fees,  or  other  issues 
associated  with  planning,  said  Routh. 

Recommendations  will  ensure  accesses  can  support  the  weight  of  emergency 
vehicles,  will  drain  properly,  and  have  enough  sight  distance  for  safety. 

"It's  really  a safety  issue,  and  as  development  occurs  that  accesses  our 
roads,  it  needs  to  be  done  right,  and  we  just  need  to  make  sure  that  there 
is  a review  of  it  by  our  engineer,"  said  losh  Doswick,  chairman  of  the 
Board  of  County  Commissioners. 

In  the  last  few  years,  the  two  groups  have  turned  to  such  agreements  to 
avoid  legal  battles  over  the  issue  of  sovereignty.  Intergovernmental 
agreements  have  addressed  property-tax  disputes  and  road  projects  within 
the  reservation. 

The  county  argues  that  the  tribe  should  be  held  accountable  for  actions 
that  affect  the  county  or  tap  its  resources.  The  tribe,  however,  believes 
abiding  by  county  rules  essentially  relinquishes  its  rights  as  a sovereign 
government.  The  tribe  is  subject  only  to  the  federal  government's  rules 
and  regulations. 

"We  look  at  this  as  a building  block  for  future  (agreements)  that  would 
help  tribal  and  county  relations,"  Routh  said. 

loswick  agreed.  "It's  just  important  to  us  for  people  to  understand 
we're  working  with  the  tribe,"  he  said. 

Routh  said  the  Memorandum  of  Understanding  comes  after  a year  of 
negotiations . 

Reach  Staff  Writer  Brian  Newsome  at  brian@durangoherald.com. 

Copyright  C.  2002,  the  Durango  Herald.  All  rights  reserved. 
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U.S.  delays  Squaw  Peak  request 
By  Howard  Fischer 
CAPITOL  MEDIA  SERVICES 
May  9,  2003 

The  U.S.  Board  on  Geographic  Names  is  putting  the  request  to  rename  Squaw 
Peak  on  ice  until  2008. 

Roger  Payne,  the  board's  executive  secretary,  said  his  agency  will  honor 
a request  by  Gov.  lanet  Napolitano  to  defer  action  on  the  move  to  rename 
the  Phoenix  mountain  as  Piestewa  Peak. 

Payne  said  that  request  came  after  he  informed  aides  to  Napolitano  that 
board  members  would  not  consider  acting  now  because  it  would  violate  their 
rules,  which  preclude  naming  a geographic  feature  after  people  within  five 
years  of  their  death.  And  that  would  leave  outright  rejection  as  the  only 
other  alternative. 

Payne  said,  though,  that  he  cannot  guarantee  that  the  request  will  be 
honored  at  the  five-year  anniversary  of  the  death  of  Army  Pfc.  Lori 
Piestewa,  the  first  American  Indian  woman  to  die  in  overseas  combat. 
Piestewa  was  killed  in  an  ambush  in  Iraq  March  23. 

The  lack  of  action  by  the  national  board  leaves  unaffected  what  is 
happening  in  Arizona. 

By  law,  decisions  of  the  state  board  are  binding  on  all  state  and  local 
agencies.  It  also  requires  that  all  future  state  maps  be  drawn  designating 
the  mountain  as  Piestewa  Peak. 


Paul  Allvin,  a press  aide  to  Napolitano,  insisted  Thursday  that  the 
governor  has  made  no  such  request  for  delay.  He  said  her  position  is  that 
only  if  committee  members  refuse  to  waive  their  rules  - something  the 
governor  persuaded  the  Arizona  board  to  do  - would  she  accede  to  putting 
the  measure  on  the  back  burner. 

"For  whatever  reason,  on  what  we're  asking,  they  got  it  mixed  up,"  said 
Allvin.  "We  weren't  going  back  on  saying,  'Please  waive  this  rule.'  We 
still  don't  think  it's  necessary  to  wait  five  years." 

Copyright  c.  1999,  2000,  2001  AzStarNet,  Arizona  Daily  Star. 
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Inaugural  games  set  in  Piestewa's  name 
May  7,  2003 

The  inaugural  Lori  Piestewa  National  Native  American  Games  will  be  held 
Duly  18-20  throughout  northern  Arizona. 

The  Grand  Canyon  State  Games  host  the  event,  which  was  held  for  Native 
Americans  in  Arizona  before  going  national. 

The  games  will  honor  Piestewa,  the  first  Native  American  woman  killed  in 
combat . 

"We  are  grateful  that  the  family  of  Lori  Piestewa  is  allowing  her  name 
to  be  used,"  said  Erik  Widmark,  the  executive  director  of  the  Grand  Canyon 
State  Games. 

The  event  is  open  to  the  511  tribes  throughout  the  United  States,  and 
athletes  must  be  one-quarter  Native  American  to  compete.  The  sports  to  be 
contested  include  basketball,  softball,  volleyball  and  track  and  field. 
Opening  ceremonies  will  be  held  Duly  17. 

Information:  www.gcsg.  org/events/nativegames. 

Basketball 

Nicole  Powell  of  Phoenix,  Lindsay  Taylor  of  Chandler  and  Shawntinice 
Polk  of  the  University  of  Arizona  are  among  60  invitees  to  the  U.S. 

Women's  National  Team  Trials,  May  22-25  in  Colorado  Springs. 

The  trials  will  be  used  to  select  players  for  the  World  Championship  for 
Young  Women,  Duly  25-Aug.  3 in  Croatia;  and  for  the  Pan  American  Games, 
Aug.  2-9  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Powell  is  going  into  her  senior  season  at  Stanford  and  was  named  to  the 
Associated  Press  All-America  second  team  as  a junior;  the  6-foot-8  Taylor 
was  Big  West  Player  of  the  Year  as  a junior  at  UC  Santa  Barbara;  and  Polk 
is  coming  off  a Pac-10  Freshman  of  the  Year  season. 

Elsewhere 

Erin  Tone  of  Arizona  State  golf,  Dianne  Hollands  of  Arizona  tennis  and 
Megan  Van  Anda  of  Northern  Arizona  volleyball  are  among  302  student- 
athletes  chosen  for  the  seventh  NCAA  Leadership  Conference,  May  25-29  in 
Lake  Buena  Vista,  Fla. 

They  were  selected  from  1,172  nominations. 
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Cheyenne  sue  over  methane 
By  BECKY  BOHRER 
Associated  Press 
May  9,  2003 

The  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe  sued  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior 
Thursday  over  its  plan  allowing  for  coalbed  methane  development  in 
southern  Montana,  asking  a federal  judge  to  halt  new  drilling  until 
impacts  can  be  fully  assessed. 

The  tribe  said  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  failed  to  fully  study  how 
the  activity  could  affect  the  environment  and  way  of  life  on  the 
reservation . 

"We  feel  like  the  tribe's  concerns  were  ignored,"  said  3ohn  Arum,  an 
attorney  for  the  Northern  Cheyenne  and  Native  Action,  a nonprofit 
organization  involved  in  conservation  and  other  issues. 

Concerns  detailed  in  the  lawsuit,  filed  in  U.S.  District  Court  in 
Billings,  stem  from  likely  development  off  the  reservation.  The  tribe  has 
no  immediate  plans  to  tap  coal  seams  for  methane  gas  on  the  southeast 
Montana  reservation,  officials  said. 

Among  the  concerns  are  the  possible  effects  of  regional  coalbed  methane 
development  on  the  environment,  tribal  culture  and  the  social  climate.  The 
Northern  Cheyenne  contend  the  BLM  violated  a federal  environmental  law  by 
not  adequately  studying  "direct,  indirect  and  cumulative  effects"  of 
development  in  these  areas  and  failed  to  consider  "all  reasonable  measures 
available"  to  mitigate  effects. 

The  government  also  failed  in  its  fiduciary  obligations  to  the  tribe, 
the  lawsuit  said. 

Greg  Albright,  a spokesman  for  the  BLM  in  Billings,  said  he  had  not  seen 
the  lawsuit  and  could  not  comment. 

The  BLM,  according  to  court  documents,  is  predicting  that  as  many  as 
14,000  new  coalbed  methane  wells  could  be  tapped  over  the  next  20  years  in 
Montana's  portion  of  the  Powder  River  Basin,  a mineral-rich  region  that 
spills  into  this  state  from  northern  Wyoming. 

Gas  development  in  Wyoming's  share  of  the  basin  has  moved  at  breakneck 
speed  in  recent  years.  But  it's  been  almost  nonexistent  in  Montana, 
pending  the  outcome  of  a framework  for  future  development,  which  the  BLM 
and  the  state  recently  completed. 

Currently,  there's  only  one  commercial  producer  of  coalbed  methane  in 
Montana . 

Several  conservation  groups,  including  the  Northern  Plains  Resource 
Council,  also  are  suing  the  BLM  over  the  plan  and  have  raised  similar 
complaints,  including  that  the  environmental  analysis  was  incomplete. 

The  Northern  Cheyenne  had  no  choice  but  to  sue,  tribe  president  Geri 
Small  said. 

"As  a tribe,  we  will  not  allow  anyone,  including  our  federal  trustee,  to 
take  our  groundwater  or  methane  gas,  violate  our  Class  I air  quality  and 
threaten  our  cultural  and  subsistence  way  of  life,"  she  said  in  a 
statement . 

Class  I is  the  "highest  and  most  protective  air  quality  designation" 
under  a federal  Clean  Air  Act  program. 

The  tribe  says  there's  the  potential  for  violations  of  air  quality 
levels  when  emissions  from  "full-field"  coalbed  methane  development  are 
combined  with  pollution  from  other  sources  in  the  area.  Another  concern  is 
reduced  visibility  on  the  reservation. 

Drilling  for  coalbed  methane  requires  releasing  large  volumes  of 
groundwater  to  ease  the  pressure  that  holds  the  gas  in  coal  seams.  The 
tribe,  as  well  as  many  farmers  and  conservationists,  say  the  water  is 
often  salty  and  can  damage  crops,  other  vegetation  and  the  soil  itself. 

Development  also  may  affect  the  culture  on  the  reservation  --  the 
hunting,  fishing  and  gathering  that  many  tribal  members  participate  in, 
according  to  the  lawsuit. 

And  while  coalbed  methane  has  been  touted  by  many  state  officials  as  a 


likely  job  creator  in  Montana,  the  Northern  Cheyenne  said  they  don't 
expect  to  benefit  much  from  it.  Economic  ties  between  the  reservation  and 
neighboring  towns  off  of  it  are  "extremely  weak"  and  a large  number  of  new 
people  moving  to  the  region  could  tax  services  and  increase  social 
tensions,  the  lawsuit  says. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Greetings  lanet  and  Gary, 

I hope  this  finds  you  well. 

Manuel  Redwoman  and  Honor  Your  Spirit  have  a new  site,  and  a new  Project 
to  help  the  People  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation.  Our  group  would 
be  very  grateful  if  you  could  publish  our  request  in  your 
Newsletter/site,  if  this  is  ok  with  you.  We  are  trying  to  help  the 
people  working  on  the  shelter  and  need  awareness.  Please  let  me  know  if 
it  is  ok  to  exchange  our  links,  thank  you. 

respectfully, 

Brigitte  (our  request  is  below) 

[This  message  may  be  forwarded  under  the  condition  that  it  is  not 
altered  in  any  way-  thank  you] 

Greetings, 

Please  read  Manuel  Redwoman' s message,  and  the  request  below  it.  As 
always,  *all*  donated  items  and  help  will  go  directly  to  those  in  need 
of  support;  but  now  will  also  include  the  homeless  shelter. 

HYS  Project  - Statement 

Honor  Your  Spirit  would  like  to  take  a moment  to  offer  up  a special 
prayer  to  all  of  our  friends  and  supporters. 

Today,  we  look  back  over  this  year  and  we  see  that  a lot  has  been 
accomplished,  but  only  with  thanks  to  your  help. 

We  thank  and  congratulate  all  of  you  that  have  made  us  this,  the  Sacred 
Circle  of  understanding  and  caring.  Many  of  us  have  had  to  struggle  in 
our  journey  in  life,  so  we  feel  the  pain  of  our  brothers  and  sisters, 
elders  and  children  who  are  now  in  need. 

In  the  seven  months  with  you,  we  have  been  able  to  give  warm  blankets 
and  clothing  to  elders.  With  you,  we've  helped  the  children's  shelter 
with  clothes,  toys  at  Christmas  and  much  needed  hygiene  items.  With 
you,  we  have  all  helped  with  donated  items  to  the  head  start  and  day 
care.  In  the  seven  months  you,  the  Honor  Your  Spirit  family,  have  done 
so  much  and  yet  there  is  still  an  urgent  need  for  assistance  in  other 
areas . 

On  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation,  the  Tongue  River  Homeless  Shelter 
is  now  a reality. 

However,  the  doors  cannot  open  until  it  is  supplied  with  beds, 
furniture,  sheets,  towels,  all  the  items  any  home  needs. 

It  has  been  a hard  year  but  with  your  help,  we  know  this  journey  will 
remain  sacred.  Thank  you. 

Respectfully, 

Manuel  Redwoman, 

Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  The  Children 


Items  needed  for  the  Tongue  River  Homeless  Shelter: 


All  the  items  any  home  needs,  in  particular  : 

- beds  & furniture, 

- sheets, 

- towels, 

- Toiletries,  shampoos,  razor  blades,  toothpaste,  toothbrushes,  etc 

- Light  clothing  for  all  ages  (in  good  condition) 

Contact  Information: 
suemontana@mcn . net 
thimiakischool@the. forth net .gr 

Donated  Items  can  be  sent  to: 

Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  the  Children 
% Sue  Buck 
PO  Box  901 

Great  Falls,  MT  59403-0901 

oooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 
"Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  the  Children" 

Manuel  Redwoman,  Northern  Cheyenne/Lakota/Arapaho 
http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit /home . html 
oooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 
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Tribes  counter  spending  criticism 

SUMMIT:  Leaders  say  study  of  finances  shows  federal  money  is  being 
used  efficiently. 

By  30EL  GAY 
Anchorage  Daily  News 
May  7,  2003 

Last  fall.  Sen.  Ted  Stevens  said  he  was  looking  for  ways  to  trim  the  fat 
out  of  more  than  $750  million  in  federal  funds  that  Alaska  Native  tribes 
spend  every  year  on  housing,  health  care  and  other  social  services. 

This  week  in  Anchorage,  tribal  leaders  respectfully  disagreed  that  there 
is  fat  to  cut.  In  fact,  they  said,  tribes  are  providing  more  and  better 
service  now  than  when  the  government  was  doing  the  work  years  ago. 

That's  not  to  say  there  isn't  room  for  improvement,  tribal  leaders  said 
at  the  summit  held  Monday  and  Tuesday  at  the  Hotel  Captain  Cook.  But  the 
gradual  transfer  of  services  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the 
Indian  Health  Service  to  Alaska's  229  federally  recognized  tribes  has  been 
a success,  they  said. 

A major  overhaul  that  some  fear  Stevens  might  seek,  such  as 
consolidating  the  tribes  or  creating  new  agencies  to  oversee  the  funding, 
isn't  warranted,  they  said. 

Stevens  shocked  the  Native  community  last  fall  when  he  cited  concerns 
about  how  tribal  funds  were  being  spent.  Large  tribes  with  lobbyists  and 
consultants  were  getting  too  large  a slice  of  the  federal-funds  pie,  and 
small  villages  were  losing  out,  he  said.  Too  much  money  was  going  for 
"indirect"  costs  and  not  enough  for  services,  he  said.  Stevens  mentioned 
accountability  problems  and  abandoned  villages  that  were  still  getting 
tribal  funding. 

"I  need  your  help  to  change  this  system,"  he  told  the  Alaska  Federation 


of  Natives  convention  in  October.  "I  believe  there  must  be  a way  to 
allocate  this  money  fairly  and  get  it  to  the  people  who  are  in  the 
greatest  need." 

In  discussions  with  Native  organizations  this  winter,  Stevens  said  he 
wanted  to  "anchor"  federal  funding  for  Alaska  Natives  because  he  isn't 
going  to  be  around  forever.  Alaska  currently  receives  more  federal  money 
per  capita  than  any  other  state,  of  which  tribal  funding  is  about  25 
percent . 

In  addition,  the  federal  budget  is  expected  to  shrink  as  the  budget 
deficit  grows. 

Five  Alaska  Native  organizations  began  gathering  financial  information 
in  January  on  Stevens'  five  areas  of  concern.  Working  groups  pored  over 
financial  statements  submitted  by  tribes,  examined  federal  budgets,  and 
considered  state  and  federal  regulations  that  control  how  the  money  is 
spent . 

This  week  in  Anchorage,  the  work  groups  presented  their  findings  to  300 
tribal  delegates.  They  didn't  find  much  to  be  embarrassed  about,  said  Dan 
Duame,  an  attorney  and  work  group  member.  The  data  show  that  three  of 
Stevens'  concerns  --  high  overhead  costs,  lack  of  accountability  and 
phantom  villages  --  are  "almost  wholly  myths,"  he  said.  The  others  are 
only  partially  true,  he  added. 

"The  facts  speak  very  clearly"  that  tribes  are  spending  their  money 
carefully  in  most  respects,  Duame  said. 

Tribes'  expansion  into  the  social  services  has  been  a long  process. 
Federal  agencies,  such  as  the  BIA  and  Indian  Flealth  Service,  once 
delivered  social  services  directly  to  Alaska  Natives. 

In  the  1970s,  the  state's  12  new  regional  nonprofit  agencies  took  over 
some  of  those  functions.  Gradually,  tribal  organizations  replaced  the 
federal  health  service  and  formed  regional  housing  authorities. 

But  most  important,  new  federal  laws  allowed  individual  tribes  to  assume 
services  previously  offered  by  regional  organizations.  Several  tribal 
services  administrators  offered  examples  of  how  they  have  wrung  more 
services  out  of  their  federal  grants  because  of  that  ability. 

Eileen  Norbert  said  the  Nome-based  regional  nonprofit  Kawerak  has  all 
but  stopped  providing  services  for  villages  in  its  region.  Now  it  trains 
village  residents  to  provide  the  services  instead,  she  said. 

"We  look  out  five  years"  for  upcoming  projects,  such  as  a new  school  in 
Golovin,  then  prepare  village  residents  to  get  those  jobs,  Norbert  said. 
The  money  that  once  went  for  project  overhead  now  goes  into  village 
salaries,  she  said. 

Along  the  Yukon  River,  the  Tanana  Chiefs  Conference  is  actively  trying 
to  work  itself  out  of  a job,  said  president  Buddy  Brown.  Like  Kawerak,  TCC 
has  tried  to  encourage  villages  to  take  on  the  services  TCC  once  provided. 

In  Nulato,  Peter  Demoski  said  his  tribe  has  gone  from  zero  employees  to 
a dozen,  creating  jobs  in  rural  Alaska  as  well  as  providing  service 
locally. 

Many  recommended  that  the  tribes  keep  better  track  of  their  successes 
and  share  the  information  with  congressional  leaders. 

"We  need  to  brag  about  ourselves,"  said  Millie  Stevens,  representing 
Craig  Community  Association. 

Alaska  tribes  have  much  to  lose  if  Congress  drastically  revises  the 
funding  process,  said  Fleather  Kendall-Miller,  an  attorney  with  the  Native 
American  Rights  Fund. 

"We're  here  to  talk  about  services  and  funding.  But  any  time  you  tinker 
with  funding  legislation,  it  must  not  in  any  way  work  to  the  detriment  of 
tribal  sovereignty.  Federal  funding  goes  hand  in  hand  with  tribal 
existence,"  she  said.  As  long  as  tribes  are  funded,  they  exist,  she  said. 

It's  too  early  to  know  how  Stevens  will  respond  to  the  tribes'  statement 
this  week.  But  Julie  Kitka,  executive  director  of  Alaska  Federation  of 
Natives,  said  the  issue  tackled  this  week  is  an  opening  to  engage  Stevens 
on  some  of  the  key  challenges  facing  Native  people,  such  as  overcoming 
poverty  and  establishing  economic  development  in  rural  Alaska. 

Daily  News  reporter  Joel  Gay  can  be  reached  at  jgay@adn.com  or  at  257-4310 
Copyright  c.  2003  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 
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Stevens  denies  pressuring  Smithsonian 
The  Associated  Press 

WASHINGTON  (May  10,  5:20  p.m.  ADT)  - Sen.  Ted  Stevens  praised  the 
Smithsonian  Institution's  decision  to  tone  down  a photo  exhibit  on  the 
Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge  and  move  it  to  a less  prominent  gallery 
but  said  the  decision  had  nothing  to  do  with  him. 

"Every  article  I've  seen  ...  indicates  that  I'm  the  one  that  put 
pressure  on  the  Smithsonian  to  move  it,  and  it's  not  true,"  Stevens,  R- 
Alaska,  said  on  the  Senate  floor  Friday  morning. 

Fie  said  he  would  defend  the  museum  officials  who  rethought  the  exhibit  - 
"Arctic  National  Wildlife  Refuge:  Seasons  of  Life  and  Land"  - before  it 
opened  at  the  National  Museum  of  Natural  History.  The  show  and  book  of  the 
same  name  were  an  attempt  to  convince  people  that  drilling  in  the  refuge 
is  wrong,  he  said. 

"This  is  a propaganda  book!"  Stevens  boomed,  pounding  the  publication 
with  his  fist. 

Photographer  Subhankar  Banerjee,  who  spent  14  months  photographing  the 
refuge,  said  he  does  not  know  where  the  pressure  originated,  but  it 
certainly  was  applied. 

Banerjee,  35,  said  work  on  the  exhibit  was  progressing  normally  until 
Sen.  Barbara  Boxer,  D-Calif.,  held  his  book  up  in  the  Senate  chamber  in 
March  to  help  make  the  case  against  opening  the  refuge  to  oil  drilling. 

On  April  3,  Banerjee  got  a call  from  Robert  Sullivan,  the  museum's 
associate  director  for  public  programs.  Sullivan  said  the  exhibit  had  been 
threatened  with  cancellation  and  would  have  to  change. 

"What  he  exactly  said  was  it  was  perceived  that  the  show  had  been 
politicized,"  Banerjee  told  the  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

"I  don't  know  where  the  pressure  came  from.  All  I was  told  by  the 
Smithsonian  was  there  was  pressure  to  cancel  the  show  and  make  changes." 

The  show  was  moved  from  a gallery  off  the  museum's  main  rotunda  to  a 
lower-level  area  that  serves  as  a hallway  between  a freight  elevator  and  a 
loading  dock.  The  captions  for  the  photographs  were  truncated. 

Sullivan  said  that  the  changes  were  part  of  the  normal  review  process 
and  that  Boxer's  display  of  the  book  was  just  one  factor  considered.  He 
said  no  one  from  outside  the  Smithsonian  exerted  any  influence  that  he 
knows  of. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 
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NATIVE  ACTIVISTS  FOR  SALE 
BY:  DOUG  GEORGE-KANENTIIO 
INDIAN  TIME  - Vol.  21  #10 

Forty-two  years  ago  there  was  an  historic  event  within  Indian  Country  as 
a young  generation  of  Aboriginal  leaders  elected  to  challenge  the  status 
quo  by  questioning  the  actions  of  those  they  deemed  a threat  to  the 


survival  of  Native  Nations  as  distinct  cultural  and  political  entities. 

In  Dune  of  1961  a conference  was  held  in  Chicago  in  which  over  400 
Native  delegates  convened  to  challenge  the  Kennedy  administration's  Indian 
policies . 

Out  of  that  session  was  born  the  National  Indian  Youth  Council  which 
reversed  decades  of  passivity  and  heralded  a new,  confrontational  approach 
to  Aboriginal  Rights. 

There  were  no  sacred  cows  to  the  activists  at  the  NIYC. 

They  were  the  first  generation  of  Natives  to  wrangle  some  degree  of 
higher  education  from  the  U.S.  and  Canada,  knowledge  which  they  used  to 
demand  greater  self  determination  for  their  respective  communities. 

It  was  the  NIYC  which  came  to  the  realization  Native  people  could  put 
aside  their  regional  and  historical  differences  to  forge  movements  based 
on  the  concept  that  Indigenous  Nations  had  much  in  common  beginning  with 
their  occupancy  of  this  continent  and  its  subsequent  theft  by  the 
Europeans.  This  shared  experience  was  sufficient  to  launch  a National 
movement  in  which  the  traditional  democratic  principles  of  Aboriginal 
society  were  brushed  off  and  made  to  apply  to  contemporary  Human  Rights 
endeavors . 

These  young  people  were  unafraid  to  bring  to  task  bumbling  Federal 
bureaucrats,  racist  academics  and  corrupt  Tribal  Chairmen.  They  realized 
the  need  to  break  free  of  former  geographical  and  political  constraints, 
that  the  movement  had  to  be  ready  to  shine  a glaring  light  on  any 
organization  or  individual  who  was  causing  harm  to  Native  people. 

They  realized  the  danger  of  qualifying  the  struggle  for  justice  by 
refraining  from  intervention  because  a Tribe  or  Nation  elected  to  hide 
behind  the  cloak  of  sovereignty.  This  defense,  once  enacted  by  a Native 
leader,  was  a red  flag  certain  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  political 
astute. 

Physical  danger  to  their  persons  was  quite  real  but  the  eagerness  to 
press  forward  with  the  need  for  reform  was  greater  than  their  fears. 

The  fishing  wars  at  Frank's  Landing  in  1964  would  not  have  happened  if 
those  young  people  abided  by  the  dictates  of  BIA  sanctioned  Native 
"leaders"  nor  would  Wounded  Knee  have  been  liberated  in  1973. 

Alcatraz  would  not  have  taken  place  in  1969  if  Native  people  were 
apprehensive  about  getting  involved  nor  would  the  BIA  have  been  occupied 
three  years  later. 

Out  of  those  events  came  a greater  sense  of  control  over  Indian  affairs 
by  Indians.  Native  sovereignty  actually  became  a working  concept  which 
could  then  become  the  basis  for  economic  and  social  growth. 

But  then  the  opportunists  and  Native  Rights  exploiters  saw  their  chance 
to  steer  the  movement  in  another  direction,  once  which  was  defined  by 
corruption,  greed  and  a return  to  regionalism. 

An  example  in  point  is  the  bitter  experiences  of  the  Haudenosaunee 
Confederacy,  an  organization  which  was  forefront  in  its  advocacy  of  Native 
Independence. 

Recently,  the  Confederacy  has  witnessed  its  own  people  hack  at  the  roots 
of  the  symbolic  Great  Tree  of  Peace  as  they  have  become  involved  in 
massive  smuggling  operations,  shady  deals  with  possible  terrorist  groups 
and  gambling  compacts  which  are  stripping  away  the  very  essence  of 
Confederate  sovereignty. 

The  external  news  agencies  have  carried  stories  which  detail  the 
disintegration  of  Haudenosaunee  authority  as  the  criminal  elements  within 
each  Nation  take  control. 

From  Akwesasne  to  Oneida  and  on  to  Cattaraugus  the  making  of  money, 
whether  by  selling  dope  or  by  slots,  is  the  new  reality,  unchecked  and 
completely  out  of  control. 

Now  the  US  is  preparing  to  further  compromise  Aboriginal  jurisdiction  in 
the  northeast  by  making  further  intrusions  on  Native  territory  in  an 
effort  to  bring  some  semblance  of  law  to  the  current  crisis. 

Certainly,  the  troubles  among  the  Haudenosaunee  have  National 
implications  for  if  the  US  is  successful  in  undermining  the  Confederacy  it 
may  do  so  to  all  other  Native  Nations. 

And  as  this  tragedy  unfolds  where  are  the  activists,  the  writers,  the 
journalists?  All  too  many  of  them  have  been  seduced  by  moneyed,  pro 


gambling  elements  within  Iroquois  territory  and  elsewhere;  they  have 
accepted  fat  checks  in  order  to  lend  their  names  to  fascist  regimes. 


They  have  become  afraid. 

Some  of  them  actually  believe  they  serve  as  'moderating'  influences  on 
the  extremists  yet  such  efforts  are  nonexistent  to  the  average  Iroquois 
citizen  watching  in  despair  as  thugs,  non-Native  cops  and  hazy  "investors" 
overwhelm  their  communities. 

Is  this  what  the  freedom  fighters  of  Wounded  Knee  died  for?  Was  this  why 
they  occupied  the  BIA  and  stood  strong  at  Frank's  Landing  or  took  part  on 
the  Longest  Walk?  Shame  on  anyone  of  us  who  has  exploited  such  noble 
struggles  for  their  own  gain.  Remember,  our  heroes  in  the  spirit  world  are 
watching  and  they  can  hardly  be  pleased. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  The  INDIAN  TIME  Newspaper. 
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Riverside  Indian  School  Chosen  for  Pilot  Education  Program  Sponsored  by 
NASA 

Washington  --  Acting  Assistant  Secretary-Indian  Affairs  Aurene  Martin 
announced  today  that  Riverside  Indian  School,  Anadarko,  Okla.,  has  been 
chosen  for  a pilot  program,  sponsored  by  NASA  and  presented  by  the  Busey 
Group.  The  grant  is  for  the  purpose  of  promoting  careers  in  the  math, 
science,  IT  and  healthcare  area  with  special  emphasis  in  the  space 
industry. 

"The  effort  to  prepare  American  Indian  students  for  careers  in  science 
and  technology  is  very  important  to  the  economic  development  efforts  of 
tribal  nations,"  the  Assistant  Secretary-Indian  Affairs  said.  "My 
congratulations  to  the  staff  and  students  of  Riverside  Indian  School." 

Riverside  Indian  School  was  chosen  for  this  pilot  project  because  its 
student  population  is  100%  American  Indian  Students  come  from  rural  and 
urban  areas  of  the  country.  A major  project  for  the  students  will  be  the 
design  a space  station  that  combines  American  Indian  culture  with  modern 
technology. 

The  grant  will  be  used  to  provide  a field  trip  on  May  6,  2003,  for  120 
students  to  travel  to  Southwestern  Oklahoma  State  University  in 
Weatherford,  to  visit  the  distance  learning  lab  and  Safford  Museum.  The 
students  will  meet  Bernard  Flarris,  the  first  African-American  astronaut 
and  will  participate  with  Mr.  Harris  in  a direct  link-up  using 
telecommunications  technology  with  John  Harrington,  a Chickasaw  tribal 
member  and  first  American  Indian  astronaut.  A follow-up  trip  for  60 
students  to  travel  to  Southwestern  Oklahoma  State  University  is  planned 
for  May  27,  2003.  Also,  a field  trip  for  30  students  and  10  chaperones 
will  travel  on  May  30,  2003,  to  the  Dohnson  Space  Center  in  Houston,  Texas. 
The  school  will  hold  an  Indian  Taco  luncheon  on  May  15,  2003,  for  tribal 
leaders,  who  will  judge  the  American  Indian  themed  space  stations  made  by 
the  students.  A special  request  from  NASA  has  been  made  to  have  the 
students'  Native  American  Space  Station  sent  to  the  Dohnson  Space  Center 
to  be  put  on  display.  It  will  be  displayed  with  artifacts  donated  by 
various  tribes.  Mrs.  Luann  Williams,  high  school  science  teacher,  will 
serve  as  project  director  and  will  participate  in  the  NASA's  teacher 
training  program  during  that  time. 

Established  in  1871,  Riverside  Indian  School  is  a federally  operated 
off -reservation  boarding  school  located  at  Anadarko,  Okla.  It  has  an 
enrollment  of  600  students  in  grades  4 through  12,  and  is  accredited  by 
the  state  of  Oklahoma  and  the  North  Central  Accreditation  Association. 


For  specific  information  on  the  project  call  Don  Sims,  Riverside  Indian 
School  at:  405-247-6670. 
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Crusade  for  New  School  Building  Another  Cherokee  Trail  of  Tears 
By  National  Center  for  Public  Policy  Research 
CNSNews.com  Special 
May  08,  2003 

(Editor's  Note:  The  following  is  the  43rd  of  100  stories  regarding 
government  regulation  from  the  book  Shattered  Dreams,  written  by  the 
National  Center  for  Public  Policy  Research.  CNSNews.com  will  publish  an 
additional  story  each  day.) 

The  National  Parks  Conservation  Association  (NPCA)  is  preventing  the 
Cherokee  Indians  in  Cherokee,  N.C.,  from  building  a new  school. 

A special  interest  group,  NPCA's  stated  goal  is  to  protect  America's 
national  parks.  It  lobbies  Congress  for  public  funding  of  national  parks 
and  litigates  for  ways  to  establish  safeguards  for  America's  national 
parks. 

The  school  buildings  currently  used  by  the  Cherokees  are  in  disrepair 
and  overcrowded.  The  40-year-old  elementary  school  was  designed  to 
accommodate  480  students  but  now  houses  approximately  700.  Cherokee 
leaders  also  have  expressed  concern  about  the  current  school's  downtown 
location,  which  places  the  students  close  to  traffic.  Traffic  on  the 
reservation  has  steadily  increased  as  the  reservation  has  been  attracting 
an  increasing  numbers  of  tourists. 

Because  developable  land  is  scarce  on  the  Cherokee  reservation,  tribal 
officials  proposed  a land  swap  with  the  government  to  permit  them  to  build 
a new  school.  The  tribe  has  offered  218  acres  of  the  reservation's 
mountain  terrain  in  exchange  for  168  acres  of  flat  land  adjacent  to  the 
reservation.  This  flat  land,  known  as  the  Ravensford  Tract,  is  part  of  the 
Great  Smoky  Mountains  National  Park. 

The  NPCA  is  opposed  to  the  land  swap  because  it  believes  the  swap  might 
set  a precedent  and  because  scientists  have  found  55  archaeological 
artifacts  on  the  Ravensford  Tract.  The  NCPA's  associate  director  of  the 
Southeast  regional  office,  Greg  Kidd,  told  Fox  News:  "Any  kind  of  building 
on  this  piece  of  property,  whether  it's  by  the  Park  Service  or  the 
Cherokee,  is  going  to  have  an  impact  on  the  resources  that  are  currently 
protected . " 

The  Cherokees,  however,  have  spent  more  than  $1  million  on  impact 
studies  that  show  that  the  new  school  complex  can  be  built  in  a way  that 
mitigates  damage  to  the  archaeological  interests. 

Leon  lones,  principal  chief  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee,  argues  that 
a safe  school  for  the  Cherokee  children  is  as  important  as  preserving 
artifacts,  saying:  "I  just  want  to  use  that  property  to  educate  the 
children  of  my  tribe  and  ensure  the  future  of  this  tribe." 

The  National  Park  Service  is  in  the  process  of  conducting  public 
hearings  and  environmental  impact  studies.  A final  decision  is  expected  by 
early  2003. 

Source:  Fox  News 

Copyright  c.  2003  National  Center  for  Public  Policy  Research. 
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Dine'  Prez  to  cohost  summit  that  takes  on  Feds 

Larry  Di  Giovanni 
Staff  Writer 
May  9,  2003 

WINDOW  ROCK  - Navajo  President  3oe  Shirley  3r.  has  succeeded  in  pulling 
top  tribal  leaders  together  for  a Dune  summit  in  Phoenix,  his  press 
officer  Deana  Dackson  said  Wednesday. 

Shirley  visited  Washington  D.C.  to  testify  on  Navajo  child  care  needs 
before  the  U.S.  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Service's  2005  fiscal  year 
budget  consultation,  and  on  his  tribe's  health  care  needs  for  FY  2005 
before  an  Indian  Health  Service  budget  formulation  panel.  He  has  been 
asked  to  co-chair  an  Indian  summit  with  National  Congress  of  American 
Indians  President  Tex  Hall  during  which  the  major  topic  will  be  Indian 
leaders'  dissatisfaction  with  federal  government  consultation  on  key 
budget  issues  affecting  all  560-plus  federally  recognized  tribes. 

Shirley's  well-received  talking  points  on  budget  problems  all  tribes 
face  as  a result  of  unrealistic  expectations  revealed  by  their  budgeted 
federal  amounts  for  health  care  and  child  care  are  the  reason  he  is  being 
asked  to  co-chair  an  Indian  leaders'  summit  in  Phoenix  on  Dune  14-15, 
Dackson  said. 

On  the  child  care  needs  issue  facing  the  Navajo  Nation,  Shirley  said  the 
federal  government's  budget  set  aside  of  2 percent  for  child  care  is  not 
realistic.  Nearly  54  percent  of  all  Indian  children  are  being  raised  in 
single-parent  homes  where  the  parent  works  and/or  goes  to  school  to 
further  their  education  and  job  training.  The  poverty  rate  in  some  Indian 
communities  is  well  above  50  percent  and  the  amount  of  tribes  receiving 
child  care  grants  increased  from  226  in  the  mid  1990s  to  262  last  year, 
Shirley  testified. 

In  addition,  a full  third  of  all  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  are 
under  age  15. 

The  percentage  of  the  federal  government's  Indian  budget  set-aside  for 
child  care  must  increase  to  5 percent,  Shirley  said. 

"The  current  funding  is  not  commensurate  with  the  necessary  and 
anticipated  increases  in  child-care  services  in  tribal  communities,"  he 
told  the  Health  and  Human  Services  panel. 

In  the  area  of  health  care,  Shirley  testified  the  tribe's  top  needs  are 
water  and  sanitation  projects,  diabetes  programs,  cancer  programs, 
behavioral  health,  injury  prevention  and  dental  needs.  However,  he  also 
pointed  out  the  need  for  assistance  with  communicable-infectious  diseases, 
heart  disease,  elder  care,  telemedicine  and  maternal  child  health. 

The  federal  government's  Indian  budget  allowing  for  a 4 percent  set 
aside  for  health  care  "is  rejected  as  unacceptable  because  it  does  not 
even  keep  pace  with  medical  inflation,"  said  Shirley,  who  supports  a 
previously  discussed  15  percent  health  care  increase.  He  also  wants  the 
IHS  to  follow  through  on  a five-year  health  facilities  construction  plan 
allowing  a new  Pinon  Health  Center  and  planned  Red  Mesa,  Ariz.,  Health 
Center  to  include  new  staff  quarters. 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Indians  at  odds  over  sacred  rites 
By  Dodi  Rave  Lee,  Lincoln  Dournal  Star 
May  12,  2003 

Lynn  Case  sought  a path  to  spiritual  enlightenment  that  led  her, 
unpredictably,  to  the  bed  of  a self-proclaimed  Lakota  medicine  man. 

The  man's  wife  pleaded  with  the  New  York  woman  to  "transfer  energy"  to 
her  husband  for  the  sake  of  the  couple's  children. 

"I  believed  everything  she  told  me,  that  one  of  her  kids  were  going  to 
get  hurt,"  Case  said.  "She  was  crying  and  holding  my  hand.  I was  - all 
right,  all  right,  all  right.  I met  her  kids.  I know  her  kids." 

It  was  supposed  to  be  a one-time,  behind-closed-doors  encounter.  But  two 
months  later,  the  man's  wife  asked  Case  to  repeat  the  act.  She  said  no. 

Last  April,  Case  - who  asked  to  be  identified  by  her  maiden  name  - left 
the  Wisconsin  couple's  group  of  non-Indian  followers.  Unsure  of  what  to  do 
with  the  pipe  she  had  carved  for  prayer,  she  gave  it  to  Arvol  Looking 
Horse,  a Lakota  spiritual  leader  from  South  Dakota's  Cheyenne  River  Sioux 
Reservation . 

"As  I learned  of  this  woman's  story  last  summer,  it  made  me  realize  that 
something  needed  to  be  done,"  Looking  Horse  said.  "It  makes  my  heart  heavy 
to  know  just  how  bad  that  these  sacred  boundaries  were  crossed." 

That  crossing  of  boundaries  has  kindled  a new  sense  of  urgency  among 
American  Indian  people  who  are  seeking  to  regain  control  over  their  sacred 
rites . 

Spiritual  leaders  met  over  the  weekend  at  the  sacred  site  of  Bear  Butte 
in  an  attempt  to  stem  what  they  see  as  the  exploitation  of  Indian 
ceremonies . 

Reports  abound  of  abuses  that  include  molestations.  New  Age 
participation,  money  for  prayers,  drug  use  and  even  death  during  such 
ceremonies.  Many  feel  Indian  spiritual  leaders  and  non-Indian 
practitioners  have  corrupted  a spiritual  way  of  life  once  central  to 
tribal  communities. 

Past  attempts  at  exclusion  - a proposal  was  brought  before  South 
Dakota's  Pine  Ridge  Tribal  Council  in  1997  to  ban  non-Indians  from 
ceremonies  - have  been  futile. 

But  in  March,  Looking  Horse,  who  represents  his  family  as  the  19th- 
generation  Keeper  of  the  Sacred  White  Buffalo  Calf  Pipe,  issued  a 
directive  attempting  to  keep  non-Indians  from  Lakota  prayer  altars. 

"If  the  non-Natives  truly  understand  this  purpose,  they  will  ...  know 
that  by  their  departure  from  this  Ho-c'o-ka  - our  sacred  altar  - is  their 
sincere  contribution  to  the  survival  of  our  future  generations." 

Lakota  altars  are  found  in  such  ceremonies  as  the  sweat  lodge.  Sun  Dance 
and  Vision  Quest.  So,  under  Looking  Horses'  directive,  non-Indian 
practitioners  could  not  participate  in  a Sun  Dance  because  dancers  must 
"go  to  the  tree,"  the  altar  and  center  of  Sun  Dance  activity. 

Looking  Horse's  statement  evoked  spirited  rounds  of  approval  from  those 
who  believe  the  Creator  gave  Indian  people  a way  of  life  - and  that  it 
belongs  only  to  them. 

But  it  also  brought  harsh  criticism  from  non-Indians  - and  from 
spiritual  leaders  who  minister  to  them.  A Lakota  family  from  South 
Dakota's  Rosebud  Reservation  equated  the  directive  to  "ceremonial  warfare. 

'We  need  to  protect  it' 

It  wasn't  always  like  this. 

But  it  was  predicted. 

Frank  Good  Lance,  a Lakota  elder,  predicted  the  day  when  medicine  men 
and  women  would  be  as  plentiful  as  grass,  plants  and  trees. 

"He  said  they  are  going  to  pray  with  these  ways  and  that  they  are  going 
to  sell  these  ways,"  Lakota  Medicine  Man  Roger  Byrd  told  the  Native  Voice 
newspaper. 

That  day  is  here,  Byrd  said. 

And  so  are  many  problems. 


Spiritual  practices  once  meant  to  strengthen  people  can  also  kill  them. 

Last  Duly,  a 57-year-old  Indian  from  Kansas  died  in  a pasture  during  a 
Vision  Quest  - a solitary,  two-  to  four-day  fast  - on  Nebraska's  Santee 
Reservation . 

But  it's  the  Sun  Dance,  the  most  sacred  ceremony  of  Great  Plains  tribes, 
that  has  garnered  the  most  attention. 

Sun  Dance  participation  has  reached  a "ridiculous  proportion,"  Bernard 
Red  Cherries,  a Northern  Cheyenne  Sun  Dance  chief,  said. 

"They're  having  Sun  Dances  in  Nevada,  California  - places  it  doesn't 
belong. " 

He  estimates  300  Sun  Dances  occur  each  summer  in  the  United  States; 

Europe  also  has  a growing  number.  About  240  Sun  Dances  are  of  Lakota 
origin,  and  nearly  one-third  of  U.S.  Sun  Dances  take  place  in  South  Dakota. 
At  last  count,  56  occurred  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  40  on  the 
adjacent  Rosebud. 

"It's  at  the  point  now  where  we  need  to  protect  it,"  Red  Cherries  said. 

Last  October,  he  called  for  a meeting  of  Lakota,  Dakota,  Nakota, 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Sun  Dance  chiefs  and  medicine  bundlekeepers . Another 
meeting  led  the  group  in  March  to  Eagle  Butte,  in  what  was  described  as  a 
contentious  yet  historic  gathering.  That  meeting  led  to  last  weekend's 
meeting  in  Bear  Butte. 

Non-Indians  no  longer  welcome 

Looking  Horse's  position  as  keeper  of  the  Lakota,  Dakota  and  Nakota 
nations'  most  sacred  medicine  bundle  prompted  others  to  let  him  take  a 
lead  role  after  the  Eagle  Butte  meeting. 

That's  when  he  released  his  statement  proclaiming  non-Indians  are  no 
longer  welcome  at  the  altar  of  traditional  ceremonies. 

"Our  purpose  for  the  Sun  Dance  is  for  the  survival  of  the  future 
generations  to  come,  first  and  foremost,"  Looking  Horse  said. 

He  asked  non-Indians  "to  understand  and  respect  our  decision.  If  there 
have  been  any  unfinished  commitments  to  the  Sun  Dance  and  non-  Indians 
have  concern  for  this  decision,  they  must  understand  that  we  have  been 
guided  through  prayer  to  reach  this  resolution." 

Martin  Marty,  a University  of  Chicago  Divinity  School  emeritus  religion 
professor,  said  it's  a matter  of  respecting  another's  beliefs. 

"I'm  all  with  the  Native  American  who  rises  up  and  says,  'You're  seizing 
what's  sacred  for  us,  and  you're  profaning  it,'"  he  said. 

"When  it's  clearly  offensive  to  the  majority  of  people,  it  comes  across 
more  as  a parody,  a desacrilization,  a profaning." 

But  Marty  also  suggests  people  not  close  the  door  of  prayer  and  ritual 
to  others. 

"I  think  absolutism  from  both  sides  misses  the  opportunity  for  us  to 
empathize,  to  educate,  to  imagine  the  life  of  the  other.  If  we  want  to  do 
better  to  each  other,  we  have  to  know  more  about  each  other,  we  have  to 
care  more. 

"Keep  secret  what's  sacred,"  he  said.  "The  outsider  can't  always  define 
exactly  what  that  should  be.  But  the  more  the  keeper  of  the  sacred  - of 
any  tribe,  denomination  or  whatever  - realizes  the  value  of  sharing 
hospitality,  the  better  off  we  are." 

But  many  Indian  people  say  the  commercialization  and  parodies  are  here, 
set  deep,  and  out  of  control. 

And  as  summer  Sun  Dance  season  gets  under  way.  Looking  Horse's  words 
calling  for  the  ban  of  non-Indians  in  significant  ceremonial  roles  have 
created  a stir  of  spiritual  unrest  far  beyond  the  borders  of  Lakota 
territory . 

Paying  for  prayers 

Each  year,  hundreds  of  non-Indians  from  across  the  country  and  Europe 
arrive  at  Sun  Dance  camps. 

Many  reportedly  pay  hundreds  or  thousands  of  dollars  - much-needed  money 
on  reservations  where  unemployment  rates  can  reach  80  percent  - to 
participate . 

"It's  really  sad  to  see  how  much  influence  these  New  Agers  have  on  our 
culture,"  Frank  King  III,  Native  Voice  editor  and  a Sicangu  Lakota  who 


grew  up  on  the  Rosebud  Reservation,  said.  "It's  the  money  these  white 
people  provide  to  these  medicine  men." 

Even  the  Internet  has  become  a point  of  sale. 

Gilbert  Walking  Eagle,  a Lakota  who  lives  in  Hot  Springs,  and  his  non- 
Indian  wife,  Diane  Marie,  sell  CDs  of  ceremonial  songs  on  their  Web  site, 
targeting  what  appears  to  be  a non-Indian  audience. 

"We  have  a place  where  people  can  come  to  camp  and  relax,  and  they  can 
choose  to  participate  in  the  (sweat  lodge),"  Marie  said.  "What  we  do  here 
is  invite  people  who  have  been  working  with  Gilbert  to  expand  their 
teachings . " 

Indian  spiritual  teachings  are  what  drew  Case  - the  New  York  woman  - to 
follow  a Lakota  belief  system.  She  described  the  ways  as  "beautiful."  But 
some  of  her  medicine  man's  nearly  two  dozen  followers  began  to  feel 
something  wasn't  right.  Case  said. 

He  arrived  in  New  York  about  every  three  months  during  the  two  years  she 
knew  him.  He  and  his  wife  would  stay  for  a week  or  two,  performing  several 
ceremonies  a day. 

"Hundreds  of  dollars  would  cross  hands,"  Case  said.  "They  left  there  one 
time  with  a car.  They  had  enough  money  to  buy  a car  and  bring  it  home." 

Case  spent  $400  to  $500  on  a typical  ceremony,  she  said. 

"Basically,  we  supported  the  guy  and  his  family.  We  gave  them  everything 
we  had." 

In  more  traditional  days,  medicine  men  didn't  have  jobs.  They  worked  for 
the  community,  and  the  community  took  care  of  them.  But  many  say  the 
tradition  has  been  corrupted,  that  medicine  men  seem  a dime  a dozen. 

"After  'Dances  With  Wolves,'  everybody  was  a medicine  man,"  King,  who 
attended  the  medicine  bundlekeepers  meeting  in  Eagle  Butte,  said. 

"All  the  Indians,  every  Indian  out  here,  was  some  type  of  spiritual 
leader. " 

And  although  some  take  their  show  on  the  road,  many  have  followers  who 
flock  to  Rosebud  and  Pine  Ridge. 

King  said  he  has  watched  hundreds  of  non-Indians  arrive  in  South  Dakota 
each  summer  to  participate  in  Lakota  ceremonies.  Some  ceremonies  run  like 
assembly  lines,  he  said,  with  families  starting  a new  Sun  Dance  as  soon  as 
they  finish  with  a group  of  non-Indians. 

It's  a mighty  shift  from  the  1882  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  directive 
banning  Indian  people  from  participating  in  "heathenish  dances." 

Tribes  took  their  ceremonies  underground.  Non-Indian  participation  was 
unheard  of.  But  now,  many  non-Indians  run  ceremonies  themselves  and  even 
carry  a sacred  pipe,  or  chanupa  - a gift  given  to  the  Lakota,  Dakota  and 
Nakota  nations  by  the  holy  White  Buffalo  Calf  Woman. 

They  are  welcomed  by  some  spiritual  leaders  who  say  the  colors  of  the 
four  directions  represent  the  four  races  of  man  - red,  yellow,  black  and 
white . 

Others  dismiss  that  argument.  "When  this  pipe  was  brought  to  us,  they 
never  said  the  colors  represented  the  four  races  of  people,"  Byrd,  the 
Lakota  medicine  man,  said.  "They  didn't  tell  us  anything  about  white 
people.  In  fact,  later  on,  the  spirits  did  tell  us  (non-Natives)  couldn't 
touch  the  pipe  because  they  have  blood  on  their  hands. 

"One,  they  killed  their  own  god.  And  two,  it  was  their  ancestors  that 
wiped  out  hundreds  of  Native  people,"  Byrd  said. 

A return  to  'segregation' 

Looking  Horse,  meanwhile,  spoke  of  the  storm  now  swirling  above 
spiritual  teachers  and  believers. 

"The  ones  who  are  abusing  our  ways  are  pretty  upset  about  it,"  he  said. 
"That  doesn't  surprise  me.  But  the  traditional  people  who  are  using  the 
protocols  are  very  happy  that  we  finally  took  a stand,  because  it's  gone 
way  too  far." 

After  his  statement.  Pine  Ridge  residents  displayed  support  for  his 
stance.  Those  who  called  KILI  Radio  said  they  felt  the  proclamation  was 
overdue. 

But  it's  not  over. 

"Now,  it  looks  like  this  is  going  to  be  a ceremonial  warfare  among  the 


world  of  the  believers  of  the  sacred  divine  fire/'  Leonard  Alden  Crow  Dog 

- who  hails  from  a family  of  powerful  medicine  men  - told  the  Native  Voice. 
"Relatives,  think.  We  are  going  to  go  back  to  that  segregation  of  our 

people  in  the  '50s  and  '60s." 

And  while  Lakota  struggle  with  policing  their  ceremonies.  Red  Cherries 
of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  is  trying  to  catch  the  attention  of  lawmakers. 

"I'm  not  going  to  quit,"  he  said.  "This  way  belonged  to  my  grandfathers . 
And  I'm  going  to  protect  it  with  my  life." 

He  has  traveled  to  Washington  several  times  in  search  of  legislative 
backing.  He  now  is  asking  federal  agencies  to  help  enforce  the  American 
Indian  Religious  Freedom  Act  of  1978. 

The  act  mandates  that  local,  state  and  federal  officials  consult  with 
tribes  "and  review  policies  to  protect  properties  of  our  religious  way  of 
life,"  Red  Cherries  said.  "That  has  not  happened.  That's  why  all  these 
white  guys  can  ask  for  a sweat  lodge  permit  and  get  it." 

Suzan  Harjo,  executive  director  of  the  Morning  Star  Institute,  an  Indian 
advocacy  organization  in  Washington,  has  helped  Red  Cherries  in  his 
legislative  efforts. 

But  legislation  can  only  do  so  much,  she  said. 

"Now,  we  have  to  raise  the  awareness  of  the  public  that  there's  a 
problem  out  there,"  she  said. 

As  for  Looking  Horse,  he  asks  for  others  to  join  in  prayer  and  to 
respect  the  Lakota  ways. 

"There's  so  much  sickness  going  on  in  the  world,"  he  said.  "We  need  all 
nations'  prayer  to  bring  healing  back  to  Mother  Earth.  But  we  still  have 
to  maintain  our  ceremonies  strong,  to  help  bring  healing  back.  If  we  don't 
do  this,  the  spirits  will  leave  our  ceremonies. 

"We  surely  don't  want  that." 

The  Most  Sacred  Ceremony 

The  Sun  Dance  - a life-renewal  ceremony  - is  a traditional  ritual 
practiced  by  Great  Plains  tribes,  including  the  Lakota,  Ponca,  Kiowa, 
Cheyenne,  Arapaho,  Crow,  Shoshone  and  Arikara.  The  four  days  of  prayer, 
fasting  and  dancing  typically  begin  in  Dune.  Dancers  are  not  supposed  to 
eat  or  drink  during  that  time. 

The  dance  is  considered  the  most  sacred  of  seven  Lakota  Nation 
ceremonies,  but  other  tribes  and  non-  Indians  have  made  the  Sun  Dance 
their  own,  following  Lakota  protocols. 

Contact  Dodi  Rave  Lee  at  (402)  473-7240  or  j rave@journalstar . com 
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Declaration  signals  the  end  of  all  tribal  identities  or  the  dominance  of 
plains  culture. 

For  many  years  I have  attempted  to  preserve  and  protect  my  Lakota 
ceremonies  and  Traditions,  which  include  the  Ceremonial  Sundance,  sweat 
lodge,  and  other  healing  ceremonies.  Until  recently  except  for  the 
declaration  of  War  against  exploiters  of  Lakota  spirituality  that  was 
passed  Dune  10th,  1993  by  the  Lakota  Summit  V.  The  summit  attendees  and  I 
seemed  to  be  the  only  people  willing  to  go  on  record  and  speak  out 
against  individuals  that  are  holding,  participating,  selling,  and  giving 
away  traditional  Lakota  ceremonies.  In  recent  months  others  have  joined 
in  the  struggle  to  protect  and  preserve  the  plains  culture.  Bernard  Red 
Cherries  gathered  a few  leaders  together  and  organized  four  meetings  to 
discuss  what  actions  they  are  willing  to  take  to  support  the  protection 
of  ceremonies.  The  last  scheduled  meeting  will  be  held  May  10  & 11th  at 
Bear  Butte  S.D.  The  previous  meetings  did  result  in  a couple  of 
declarations  I would  like  to  address. 

1.  I would  like  to  support  the  declaration  that  calls  for  all  non-natives 


to  no  longer  participate  in  sacred  ceremonies.  I am  proud  these  natives 
are  willing  to  take  a stand  and  speak  out  against  non-natives  when  it 
involves  our  ceremonies. 

2.  There  was  the  reinforcement  of  a little  known  and  mostly  forgotten 
about  declaration  that  was  made  after  the  occupation  at  Wounded  knee 
in  the  70's. 

Chief  Fools  Crow  and  Chief  Stanley  Looking  Horse  decided  to  allow  all 
other  nations  to  participate  in  Lakota  Sacred  Ceremonies.  Citing  that  our 
ancestors  also  shared  the  sacred  ceremonies  with  other  natives.  This  is 
true  but  this  was  always  a honored  and  select  few  never  any  and  every 
native.  Their  reasoning  was  that  some  nations  have  lost  their  traditions 
through  assimilation  or  lack  of  teachers.  I cannot  and  will  never  support 
this  decision  I disagreed  with  it  30  years  ago  and  I disagree  with  it 
today.  For  those  nations  that  have  lost  their  traditions  I would  support 
any  native  that  is  willing  to  research,  help  build  or  prepare  any  area, 
or  take  any  steps  to  revive  the  nations  lost  traditions.  This  declaration 
tells  all  nations  that  you  don't  have  to  revive,  or  practice  your 
traditions  or  ways,  you  can  have  ours.  I would  like  to  question  any  and 
all  natives  that  are  willing  to  ignore,  give  up,  and  not  participate  in 
their  own  traditions  and  ways.  If  accepted,  this  declaration  signals  the 
end  of  ALL  Native  American  cultural  identities  and  the  dominance  of  the 
plains  culture,  since  the  plains  culture  will  become  the  only  practiced 
culture. 

For  ALL  natives  that  have/or  adopted,  stolen,  or  assimilated  Lakota 
Sacred  Ceremonies.  I have  in  the  past  and  always  will  speak  out  against 
natives  that  are  holding,  participating  in  Lakota  Ceremonies.  I sincerely 
hope  these  natives  will  once  again  choose  to  follow  their  own  traditional 
ceremonies  not  mine.  It  is  very  disappointing  how  quickly  some  natives 
are  to  turn  their  back  on  their  heritage.  I would  like  to  point  out  some 
overlooked  facts  also. 

1.  Our  traditions  and  ceremonies  are  the  only  thing  the  Gov't  was  not 
able  to  take  away  from  us,  now  some  leaders  want  to  give  it  away. 

2.  The  Sundance  and  other  ceremonies  will  lose  their  uniqueness  and 
importance  if  any  and  every  native  is  a Sundancer,  ect... 

3.  No  matter  what,  tribal  membership  is  a birthright.  As  other  natives 
take  and  practice  Lakota  ceremonies,  they  can  never  be  Lakota,  no  more 
than  I or  any  other  native  could  become  a member  of  their  nation. 

I had  to  choose  this  outlet  to  express  my  views  for  two  reasons. 

1.  To  show  that  in  your  heart  that  you  don't  agree  with  the  decisions 
that  our  leaders  are  making.  That  it  is  okay  to  disagree  and  question 
their  decisions.  Our  ancestors  did  practice  this  tradition.  In  fact  many 
leaders  decisions  were  challenged  when  our  people  were  forced  to  move  and 
live  on  concentration  camps  (reservations).  This  is  not  well  known  since 
these  natives  that  refused  to  move  and  live  on  "reservations"  were 
considered  "hostile"  by  the  Gov't  and  the  Army  was  sent  out  to  kill  or 
force  them  onto  "reservations"  which  was  the  policy  back  then. 

2.  As  stated  in  the  invitation  to  the  last  meeting,  it  clearly  asks  that 
all  leaders  and  traditionalists  that  disagree  with  the  efforts  being  made 
by  this  group  are  asked  not  to  attend.  So  since  I do  not  agree  with  this 
group,  this  is  the  only  way  I can  express  my  views  and  disappointment 
with  the  decisions  they  are  making.  Some  of  the  group  members  made  public 
information  their  names  that  they  attended  these  meetings  I would  like  to 
also  list  these  natives,  they  are 

* Chief  Fools  Crow 

* Chief  Stanley  Looking  Horse 

* Chief  Arvol  Looking  Horse,  19th  Generation  Keeper  of  the  Sacred  White 
Buffalo  Calf  Pipe 

* Bernard  Red  Cherries  Northern  Cheyenne  Nation  Northern  Cheyenne  Arrow 
Priest  and  Elk  Society  Headsman 

* Tweety  Little  Bird  Northern  Cheyenne  Nation  Northern  Cheyenne  Elk  Horn 
Scraper  Society 

* Lee  Pedro  Southern  Arapahoe  Nation  Southern  Arapahoe  Rabbit  Man 
(Holy  Man) 

* Dave  Chief  Oglala  Nation  Lakota  Spiritual  Leader 

* Dave  Swallow  OGLALA  Nation  Medicine  Bundle  Keeper 


* Kevin  Horse  Looking  OGLALA  Nation  Medicine  Bundle  Keeper 

* Floyd  Hand  OGLALA  Nation  Medicine  Bundle  Keeper 

* Silo  Black  Crow  OGLALA  Nation  Medicine  Bundle  Keeper 

* Sam  Moves  Camp  OGLALA  Nation  Medicine  Bundle  Keeper 

* Chris  Leith  Prairie  Island  Dakota  Community  Medicine  Bundle  Keeper 

* Gaylen  Drapeau  Sr.  I-hank-to-wa  (Yankton  Sioux)  Nation  Medicine  Bundle 
Keeper 

* Gaylen  Drapeau  Dr.  I-hank-to-wa  (Yankton  Sioux)  Nation  Medicine  Bundle 
Keeper 

* Ambrose  Little  Ghost  Spirit  Lake  Dakota  Nation  Dakota  Spiritual  Leader 

* Calvin  Medicine  Bear  First  Assinoboine  Nakota  Nation  Nation  Spiritual 
Leader 

* Leonard  Crow  Dog  Si-c  an-g  u Rosebud  Sioux  Nation  Medicine  Bundle 
Keeper 

* Roy  Stone  Sr.  Si-c  an-g  u Rosebud  Sioux  Nation  - Medicine  Bundle 
Keeper 

* Ned  Medcalf  Si-c  an-g  u Rosebud  Sioux  Nation  Interpretor/advisor 

* Leon  Red  Dog  Hoh  -wo-ju  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Nation  - Medicine  Bundle 
Keeper 

* Steve  Vance  Hoh  -wo-ju  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Nation  Medicine  Bundle 
Keeper 

* Francis  Yellow  Hoh  -wo-ju  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Nation  Medicine  Bundle 
Keeper 

* Dacob  Sanderson  Cree  Nation  Canada  Medicine  Bundle  Keeper 

* Kevin  Ta-c  an  Sioux  Valley  Manitoba  Dakota  Nation  Dakota  Spiritual 
Leader 

If  other  attendees  come  forward  I will  add  their  names  also.  I am 
listing  these  names  for  future  generations  so  that  when  Lakota  ceremonies 
and  Traditions  are  no  longer  distinct  and  lose  their  importance,  since 
every  native  will  become  Sundancers,  ect...  They  will  be  able  to  look 
back  in  history  and  see  exactly  which  natives  were  involved  and 
responsible  for  this  decision.  I would  like  to  call  on  all  natives  and 
non-natives  that  feel  what  these  leaders  are  doing  is  wrong  and  are 
dedicated  to  preserving  cultural  identities  to  please  become  active  and 
vocal  in  these  history  making  times.  If  efforts  are  not  made  to  show  this 
is  wrong  and  not  supported  in  only  a few  short  generations  our  sacred 
ceremonies  and  traditions  could  become  as  commercial  and  abused  as  our 
once  sacred  dances  have  now  become.  I would  like  to  also  ask  that 
everyone  that  reads  this  PLEASE  forward  this  to  ALL  your  friends, 
newspapers,  and  leaders.  It  is  surprising  how  many  natives  aren't  aware  of 
the  decisions  being  made  that  will  impact  themselves  and  future 
generations.  The  only  solution  I offer  is  for  each  nation  to  practice 
their  own  ceremonies  and  traditions  or  risk  them  being  lost  forever 
except  in  stories  and  history  books. 

Sal  "White  Horse"  Serbin 
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Possible  site  of  Pocahontas'  village  located 
Sonja  Barisic 
Associated  Press 
May.  7,  2003  12:00  AM 

GLOUCESTER,  Va . - A woman's  habit  of  finding  pottery  shards  and 
arrowheads  on  her  farm  has  led  to  the  discovery  of  what  archaeologists 
believe  was  the  village  of  the  powerful  Indian  chief  Powhatan,  the  father 
of  Pocahontas. 


Capt.  John  Smith,  leaden  of  the  17th-century  English  colony  at  Jamestown, 
would  have  met  Powhatan  on  the  50-acre  site.  It  is  also  where  Pocahontas 
was  said  to  have  begged  her  father  to  spare  Smith's  life,  though 
historians  question  the  truth  of  Smith's  tale. 

Preliminary  studies  of  the  site  on  Purton  Bay,  overlooking  the  York 
River,  have  turned  up  American  Indian  and  European  artifacts  from  a large 
early  colonial  settlement,  researchers  announced  Tuesday  at  a news 
conference  on  the  farm. 

Those  artifacts,  plus  descriptions  by  Smith  and  other  Jamestown 
colonists,  led  archaeologists  to  hypothesize  that  the  farm  was  the  site  of 
Werowocomoco,  the  central  village  of  Powhatan's  chiefdom.  Powhatan  was 
ruler  of  about  15,000  people  from  most  of  the  tribes  in  coastal  Virginia. 

"We  believe  we  have  sufficient  evidence  to  confirm  that  the  property  is 
indeed  the  village  of  Werowocomoco,"  said  Randolph  Turner,  director  of  the 
Virginia  Department  of  Historic  Resources'  Portsmouth  Regional  Office. 

When  Lynn  and  Bob  Ripley  bought  the  300-acre  farm  in  1996,  they  knew 
there  was  speculation  that  the  village  had  been  there.  But  they  did  not 
take  it  seriously  because  several  other  spots  also  were  said  to  have  been 
the  site  of  the  village,  Lynn  said. 

She  soon  began  finding  pottery  shards,  arrowheads  and  other  artifacts 
while  taking  walks. 

'Ritual  for  me' 

"It  was  a ritual  for  me,"  she  said.  "Every  day  I had  time,  I would  go 
walking  and  see  what  I could  find.  I have  collected  old  bottles,  crocks, 
dishes,  buckles,  thimbles.  Just  laying  on  the  surface,  believe  it  or  not." 

She  said  she  did  not  think  they  might  be  valuable.  But  because  they  were 
part  of  the  farm's  history,  she  saved  them,  first  filling  one  shoe  box, 
then  a second.  Today,  she  has  thousands  of  artifacts,  which  she  keeps 
locked  in  two  gun  safes  in  her  garage. 

The  Ripleys  happened  to  meet  two  Gloucester-based  archaeologists,  David 
Brown  and  Thane  Harpole,  who  were  working  on  an  unrelated  project,  and  Bob 
mentioned  his  wife's  collection.  The  men  were  excited  by  what  they  heard. 

The  two  archaeologists  are  now  part  of  the  Werowocomoco  Research  Group, 
a newly  formed  team  that  includes  researchers  from  the  College  of  William 
and  Mary  and  the  Department  of  Historic  Resources,  and  a representative  of 
the  Virginia  Indian  community. 

In  February,  the  group  presented  preliminary  findings  to  representatives 
of  Virginia's  eight  state-recognized  Indian  tribes  and  the  Virginia 
Council  of  Indians,  inviting  the  organizations  to  work  with  the  group  in 
efforts  to  interpret  the  site. 

Historical  significance 

Virginia  Indians  were  pleased  to  be  consulted  about  a site  that  is  of 
enormous  historical  significance  to  them,  said  Deanna  Beacham,  a member  of 
the  Nansemond  Tribe. 

"Frankly,  usually  we  hear  about  it  after  something  has  been  done," 

Beacham  said  of  archaeological  finds. 

Werowocomoco  was  about  15  miles  from  Jamestown,  the  first  permanent 
English  settlement  in  America,  founded  in  1607. 

John  Smith's  claims 

Smith  claimed  that  in  December  of  that  year  Indians  kidnapped  him  and 
that  Powhatan  was  about  to  club  him  to  death  when  Pocahontas  threw  her 
body  over  his  to  save  him.  Pocahontas  was  only  10  or  11  years  old  at  the 
time,  and  some  historians  say  Smith  may  have  misunderstood  what  was  an 
Indian  adoption  ritual. 

Others  note  that  Smith  did  not  even  write  about  the  event  until  1624, 
which  was  after  Pocahontas'  death. 

This  summer,  the  college  and  the  Historic  Resources  Department  will  do 
more  archaeological  research  on  the  farm  to  look  for  evidence  of  homes  and 
to  find  out  more  about  the  history  of  the  site. 

"To  think  that  someone  as  important  as  Powhatan  could  have  lived  here  is 
extremely  exciting  to  me,"  Lynn  Ripley  said. 

Turner  said  the  site  is  important  because  Powhatan's  chiefdom  was  one  of 


the  most  complex  political  entities  in  eastern  America  during  the  early 
1600s. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Mexicans  Outraged  by  Immigration/Oil  Move 
30HN  RICE 
Associated  Press 

MEXICO  CITY  - A move  in  the  U.S.  Congress  to  link  immigration  with 
opening  up  Mexico's  state  oil  company  to  U.S.  investment  has  outraged 
Mexicans,  and  newspapers  Saturday  accused  American  lawmakers  of  arrogance 
and  blackmail. 

The  House  International  Relations  Committee  narrowly  approved  the 
measure  Thursday  saying  that  any  accord  on  immigration  issues  with  Mexico 
should  include  an  agreement  to  allow  U.S.  companies  to  invest  in  the  state 
oil  company  Pemex. 

The  measure  is  a nonbinding  "sense  of  Congress"  amendment  in  a broad 
State  Department  funding  bill,  and  must  still  be  approved  by  both  houses 
of  Congress. 

It  went  nearly  unnoticed  in  the  U.S.  news  media  - but  created  a storm  in 
Mexico. 

The  1938  nationalization  of  Pemex  is  celebrated  as  a symbol  of  national 
pride  and  was  written  into  the  constitution. 

"Blackmail  in  the  US:  Immigration  Accord  for  Pemex,"  a leading  newspaper 
El  Universal,  said  in  a front-page  headline  Saturday. 

The  resolution  fed  into  some  Mexicans'  suspicions  about  U.S.  motives  for 
invading  Iraq,  which  was  deeply  unpopular  here  and  was  seen  by  many  as  an 
attempt  to  get  Iraqi  oil. 

A rival  daily,  El  Sol,  called  it  "the  Halliburton  Amendment,"  referring 
to  the  U.S.  energy  company  headed  by  Vice  President  Dick  Cheney  until 
August  2000.  Halliburton  has  contracts  to  put  out  oil  fires  in  Iraq  and 
help  restart  its  oil  industry. 

President  Vicente  Fox  was  once  bombarded  with  criticism  for  suggesting 
that  Pemex  be  privatized. 

He  has  since  promised  dozens  of  times  to  keep  the  company  in  state  hands 
though  his  administration  has  tried  to  draw  foreign  private  investment 
through  a new  service  contract  system  drawn  to  skirt  constitutional 
restrictions . 

The  amendment,  authored  by  North  Carolina  Republican  Cass  Ballenger, 
said  Pemex  "is  inefficient,  plagued  by  corruption  and  in  need  of 
substantial  reform  and  private  investment"  so  that  it  can  "fuel  future 
economic  growth,  which  can  help  curb  illegal  migration  to  the  United 
States . " 

Mexican  officials  have  vowed  to  crack  down  on  corruption  and 
inefficiency  in  Pemex  since  arresting  the  oil  union  chief  in  a military- 
style  raid  in  1989. 

Mexico's  federal  Hustice  Department  is  investigating  several  current  oil 
union  leaders  accused  of  diverting  millions  of  dollars  to  the  losing  2000 
presidential  campaign  of  the  then-ruling  Institutional  Revolutionary  Party 
Economy  Secretary  Fernando  Canales  Clariond  said  Pemex  "definitely  will 


not  be  opened  to  foreign  capital." 

Mexico  City  Mayor  Andres  Manuel  Lopez  Obrador,  widely  seen  as  a possible 
presidential  candidate,  also  rejected  the  proposal,  saying  "the  oil 
belongs  to  all  Mexicans.  It's  the  nation's  - not  that  of  the  state  or  the 
government . " 

In  its  lead  editorial,  El  Universal  linked  the  resolution  to  post-Iraq- 
war  hubris: 

"Swelled  by  their  military  victory  in  Iraq,  some  sectors  in  (the  United 
States)  are  trying  to  carry  out  a policy  of  imposing  might  over  right  in 
all  areas  of  their  relationship  with  the  rest  of  the  world." 

The  newspaper  Excelsior  referred  to  "the  arrogance  of  Washington's 
imperial  power,  set  on  the  crest  of  the  military  victory  over  Iraq." 

A spokesman  for  Republicans  on  the  International  Relations  Committee, 

Sam  Stratman,  noted  that  immigration  in  the  United  States  and  Pemex  in 
Mexico  "are  very  emotional  issues  that  are  very  difficult  to  discuss 
rationally. " 

"We  certainly  understand  that  the  final  decision  on  issues  concerning 
Pemex  rests  with  the  Mexican  government  and  the  Mexican  people,"  he  said. 
"This  resolution  is  not  aimed  at  promoting  ownership  of  any  piece  of  Pemex 
by  American  oil  companies." 
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Gitanyow  chiefs  end  suspension  on  Nisga'a  final  treaty  court  action 
May  6,  2003 

GITANYOW,  B.C.  (CP)  --  The  Gitanyow  First  Nation  of  northeastern  British 
Columbia,  who  once  described  the  Nisga'a  treaty  as  an  act  of  aggression, 
resumed  their  battle  with  their  neighbours  Tuesday  by  canceling  an 
agreement  that  had  temporarily  suspended  court  action  against  the  Nisga'a. 

Gitanyow  treaty  manager  Victoria  Russell  placed  the  blame  on  the  federal 
and  B.C.  governments  and  on  the  Nisga'a  for  the  decision  that  could  mean  a 
return  to  court  for  the  Gitanyow. 

The  Gitanyow  and  the  Gitxsan  First  Nations  have  long  complained  that  the 
historic  Nisga'a  treaty  signed  a few  years  ago  overlapped  with  their  own 
territorial  claims  in  the  Nass  Valley. 

In  the  case  of  the  Gitanyow,  more  than  84  per  cent  of  what  they  claim  as 
their  traditional  land  is  included  in  the  2,000-square-kilometre  Nisga'a 
claim . 

They  took  their  dispute  to  the  B.C.  Supreme  Court. 

Russell  said  the  "abeyance  agreement"  to  try  to  avoid  litigation  was 
canceled  because  the  two  governments  were  unwilling  to  deal  with  the 
Nisga's  treaty's  impact  on  the  Gitanyow' s own  attempts  to  secure  a treaty 
through  negotiations  now  underway. 

"The  governments  haven't  done  anything,"  said  Russell.  "It's  been  very 
frustrating. " 

The  Gitanyow  went  to  the  B.C.  Supreme  Court  and  were  successful  in  part 
of  their  arguments.  But  the  Crown  appealed  and  the  B.C.  Court  of  Appeal 
ruled  that  two  separate  arguments  regarding  whether  the  governments 
negotiated  in  good  faith  should  be  heard  together. 

The  Gitanyow  agreed  to  the  "abeyance  agreement,"  which  put  litigation  on 
hold  while  all  the  parties  tried  to  work  out  the  differences  outside  court. 

But  that  has  failed,  said  Russell,  and  the  agreement  will  end  Dune  6. 


The  move,  said  Gitanyow  chief  negotiator  Glen  Williams,  doesn't  mean  the 
Gitanyow  will  return  to  court  for  certain. 

"This  is  not  to  say  we  are  walking  away  from  treaty  negotiations  or 
shutting  the  door  to  any  mediated  resolution,  only  that  the  option  will  be 
there  if  B.C.  and  Canada  continue  to  ignore  this  slap  in  the  face  and  the 
infringement  of  our  rights,"  Williams  said  in  a prepared  statement. 

The  Nisga'a  treaty,  finalized  in  1999,  gives  the  5,000-member  First 
Nation  about  2,000  square  kilometres  of  land,  which  is  a fraction  of  their 
claimed  traditional  territory. 

They  will  also  get  $253  million  in  cash,  local  self-government  and  a say 
in  resource  development. 

The  Nisga'a  approved  the  agreement  in  a referendum  and  British 
Columbia's  NDP  government  of  the  day  used  closure  to  push  it  through  the 
legislature  earlier  this  year. 
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Aboriginal  justice  programs  have  roots  in  ancient  culture 
Barry  Warhaft 
Vancouver  Sun 
Wednesday,  May  7,  2003 

I appreciated  the  April  30  article  Young  Natives  and  the  Courts,  but  an 
inaccuracy  needs  to  be  addressed  in  order  to  provide  much  deserved  credit 
to  aboriginal  communities  who  have  led  the  way  in  understanding  and 
implementing  "justice." 

"Aboriginal  restorative  justice,"  as  the  the  article  reads,  did  not 
begin  in  the  1970s,  but  instead  finds  its  roots  in  the  ancient  cultures  of 
many  aboriginal  peoples. 

In  fact,  while  the  principles  that  underlie  diverse  traditional 
aboriginal  justice  approaches  are  often  consistent  with  the  ideas  of 
restorative  justice  --  that  is,  healing  rather  than  punishment,  full 
participation  and  accountability,  reintegration  of  victim  and  offender  and 
the  strengthening  of  community  --  the  use  of  the  term  would  be 
inappropriate  because  these  traditions  have  much  broader  cultural 
applications  than  simply  criminal  justice. 

Further,  although  aboriginal  justice  programs  seek  to  address  the 
dramatic  over-representation  of  aboriginal  people  in  the  criminal  justice 
system  and  are  established  to  lend  themselves  to  greater  self- 
determination,  unwarranted  stereotypes  can  result  by  not  mentioning  that 
restorative  justice  programs  exist  for  all  people  in  British  Columbia  (the 
ratio  of  non-aboriginal  to  aboriginal  programs  in  B.C.  is  approximately 
4:1) . 

In  regard  to  the  beginnings  of  restorative  justice  in  Canada  in  the 
1970s,  this  was  a reference  to  its  modern  incarnation,  in  which  the 
Mennonite  Central  Committee  introduced  a victim-offender  mediation  to  the 
courts  in  Kitchener-Waterloo. 

Finally,  the  organization  referred  to  as  the  "Restorative  Dustice 
Program"  is,  in  fact,  called  the  Vancouver  Aboriginal  Transformative 
Dustice  Services.  While  its  youth  component  has  only  been  in  operation 
since  March  of  this  year,  it  has  been  successfully  providing  adult 
services  since  April  2000. 

Barry  Warhaft 

Vancouver  Aboriginal  Transformative  Dustice  Services 
Vancouver 

Crime  and  Consequence 
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OTTAWA,  May  7 /CNW/  - 

The  Honourable  Robert  Nault,  P.C.  M.P. 

Minister  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Northern  Development 
House  Commons 
Ottawa  ONK1A  0A6 

Dear  Minister  Nault: 

The  front-runner  in  the  Liberal  leadership  race,  the  Hon.  Paul  Martin, 
declared  publicly  on  May  3,  2003,  that  if  elected  Prime  Minister,  he  would 
not  implement  Bill  C-7,  the  First  Nations  Governance  Act.  Mr.  Martin  also 
recommended  that  the  Bill  not  be  brought  to  a vote.  It  does  not  make  sense 
to  proceed  with  the  Bill  if  it  is  unlikely  to  be  implemented,  either  by 
the  Government  or  by  the  First  Nations. 

You  have  an  obligation  as  Minister  of  Indian  Affairs  to  fulfill  Canada's 
fiduciary  obligation  toward  the  First  Nations.  It  is  a broad,  legally 
enforceable  obligation  requiring  you  to  always  act  in  our  best  interests. 
C-7  will  damage  our  rights  and  it  is  not  in  the  First  Nations'  best 
interests.  The  First  Nations  are  ready  to  work  in  partnership  with  Canada 
to  help  improve  the  lives  of  our  citizens.  Our  recent  history  is  rife  with 
alternatives  and  blueprints  for  change.  Help  us  ensure  Canada  does  the 
right  thing. 

The  First  Nations  demand  that  you  withdraw  Bill  C-7. 

The  overwhelming  majority  of  First  Nations  rejected  Bill  C-7  in 
testimony  earlier  this  year  before  the  Standing  Committee  on  Aboriginal 
Affairs  and  through  numerous  resolutions  at  various  Assembly  of  First 
Nations  national  meetings  over  the  last  two  years. 

You  have  tried  to  mislead  the  Government  and  Parliamentarians  into 
believing  C-7  will  improve  accountability  and  transparency  of  First 
Nations  leaders.  It  will  not  accomplish  those  goals  because  many  First 
Nations  will  neither  respect  nor  implement  Bill  C-7.  This  does  not  mean 
the  First  Nations  do  not  support  accountability  and  transparency . 

According  to  the  Auditor  General,  most  First  Nations  over  account  for 
funds.  The  few  problems  in  these  areas  can  be  remedied  through  community 
or  Nation-specific  solutions  rather  than  unnecessary  and  broadly 
applicable  legislation. 

It  is  the  height  of  irresponsibility  to  claim,  as  you  have  done 
repeatedly,  that  the  First  Nations  leaders  who  object  to  the  Bill  C-7  are 
interested  in  maintaining  the  status  quo. 

The  First  Nations  have  been  making  proposal  after  proposal  for  a new 
relationship  and  implementation  of  Treaties  over  the  last  thirty  years. 

The  facts  show  that  it  is  Federal  Government  that  has  resisted  change.  C-7 
tries  to  delegate  Federal  authority  to  the  First  Nations.  First  Nations 
have  an  inherent  right  to  govern  ourselves  and  we  do  not  need  Parliament 
or  the  Federal  Government  dictating  to  us  what  we  can  or  cannot  do.  The 
approach  should  be  one  of  negotiation,  not  litigation  and  demonstration. 

We  are  nations  of  peoples.  Canada  must  negotiate  our  relations  not  impose 
them. 

We  expected  that  the  recognition  of  Aboriginal  and  Treaty  rights  in 


Canada's  Constitution  in  1982  would  launch  us  into  a new  era  of 
implementation  of  our  rights  and  jurisdiction.  Instead,  C-7  is  another 
pathetic  example  that  starts  from  the  false  premise  that  First  Nations  can 
only  administer  limited  Federal  powers  under  an  amended  and  colonial 
Indian  Act.  C-7  is  so  fundamentally  flawed  that  it  cannot  be  amended  to 
respect  our  rights. 

Canada,  and  indeed  you,  have  a major  problem.  Parliament  cannot 
legitimately  pass  C-7  into  law  in  the  face  of  such  overwhelming  opposition 
by  the  very  people  it  claims  to  help.  Yet  some  Members  of  Parliament 
continue  to  press  ahead  with  the  Bill  in  Committee  despite  the  191  groups 
and  individuals  that  testified  in  opposition  to  the  bill.  The  10  witnesses 
that  supported  C-7  are  either  your  creations  or  agencies  of  the  Federal 
Government.  If  Parliament  proceeds  with  Bill  C-7,  it  will  create  a mess 
that  will  take  years  to  clean  up. 

I am  always  ready  to  meet  you  to  discuss  this  important  matter.  Please 
do  not  hesitate  to  contact  my  office  at  any  time. 

Sincerely, 

Matthew  Coon  Come 
National  Chief 
Assembly  of  First  Nations 

For  further  information:  Don  Kelly,  Director  of  Communications, 

(613)  292-2787 
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From:  Don 

Attention  News  Editors: 

Statement  by  Assembly  of  First  Nations  National  Chief  Matthew  Coon  Come 
in  Response  to  News  Release  by  Minister  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Northern 
Development 

OTTAWA,  May  7 /CNW/  First  Nations  across  the  country  are  shocked  and 
dismayed  by  the  extraordinary  attack  on  our  people  and  our  leadership 
launched  by  the  Minister  of  Indian  Affairs  in  a press  statement  issued 
yesterday.  Our  opposition  to  the  Governance  Act  (Bill  C-7)  is  based  on  a 
genuine  and  principled  concern  for  our  rights  and  for  the  future  of  First 
Nations  citizens  in  Canada.  To  us,  this  is  not  a personal  matter  between 
our  people  and  the  Minister,  though  he  seems  to  feel  it  is  a personal 
issue.  Opposing  and  dismissing  legitimate  dissent  by  our  people  is  not 
democratic . 

Let  us  be  clear  why  we  oppose  Bill  C-7.  Bill  C-7  does  not  replace  the 
Indian  Act  but  instead  props  it  up  with  more  rules  and  regulations 
unilaterally  designed  by  federal  bureaucrats,  to  be  imposed  on  our 
communities.  It  infringes  on  our  constitutionally-recognized  and  protected 
rights  by  imposing  "one-size-fits-all"  codes  and  criteria  on  our 
governments,  rather  than  allowing  us  the  freedom  to  work  with  our  citizens 
to  create  systems  that  truly  reflect  our  culture  and  values. 

The  Indian  Act  has  been  the  source  of  many  legal  and  financial 
liabilities  for  the  federal  government.  Bill  C-7  is  nothing  less  than  an 
attempt  to  off-load  these  liabilities  onto  First  Nations  cloaked  in  the 
language  of  "accountability"  and  "governance". 

Rather  than  reduce  the  Minister's  authority,  it  actually  reinforces  his 
authority  and  in  fact  gives  the  Minister  new  authorities,  such  as  making 
the  Minister  registrar  of  our  by-laws. 


This  is  not  a path  forward,  which  is  all  we  are  asking.  This  is  a path 

back  to  colonialism,  a repeat  of  the  very  process  used  to  establish  the 

original  Indian  Act.  Not  only  is  this  morally  and  legally  wrong,  it  simply 

has  never  worked.  Why  repeat  the  mistakes  of  the  past  when  we  work 
together  and  move  into  a new  era? 

Our  people  support  the  leadership  as  witnessed  by  marches  involving 
thousands  of  our  grassroots  citizens  in  Kenora,  Winnipeg,  Ottawa  and 
Toronto,  to  name  but  a few.  In  all,  tens  of  thousands  of  our  people  have 
protested  and  made  statements  against  this  Bill.  If  the  Minister  is 
maintaining  that  all  these  people  were  coerced  by  the  leadership  then  he 
is  seriously  insulting  the  intelligence  and  credibility  of  our  citizens. 

Equally  important,  it  has  become  clear  over  the  last  few  weeks  and  days 
that  it  is  not  only  First  Nations  that  oppose  this  legislation.  The 
Canadian  Bar  Association,  Canada's  Auditor  General,  the  Canadian  Race 
Relations  Foundation,  Ecumenical  Church  leaders,  the  authors  of  the 
Harvard  Study  on  Sovereignty  and  Nation  Building  and  the  front-runner  in 
the  Liberal  leadership  race  have  all  spoken  against  the  Bill.  During  the 
recent  Standing  Committee  on  Aboriginal  Affairs  roadshow,  201  presenters 
appeared.  191  spoke  against  the  legislation.  10  spoke  for  it,  some  of  whom 
were  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  officials. 

Few  people  took  part  in  the  Minister's  consultations  and  those  who  did 
spoke  against  the  initiative  or  wanted  to  speak  to  the  real  priorities: 
housing,  jobs,  education,  the  Treaties  and  real  governance.  The  AFN 
eventually  withdrew  from  consultations  - but  allowed  any  of  our  people  or 
organizations  to  take  part  - because  we  did  not  want  to  be  consulted  on  a 
done  deal.  Let's  go  to  the  table  with  an  open  agenda  and  work  in  a spirit 
of  partnership  and  cooperation. 

First  Nations  oppose  Bill  C-7.  But  we  do  not  - as  the  Minister  claims  - 
oppose  change.  We  want  change  more  than  anyone.  We  have  to  live  in  our 
communities  and  work  under  the  onerous  burdens  of  the  Indian  Act.  We  have 
proposed  a number  of  ideas  to  deal  with  accountability,  but  we  do  not  want 
to  see  millions  of  taxpayers  dollars  wasted  on  an  accounting  exercise  that 
does  not  result  in  viable  and  thriving  First  Nations  citizens  and 
communities.  We  all  agree  that  change  is  needed  and  that  the  Indian  Act  is 
the  problem.  So  why  is  the  Minister  insisting  it's  in  our  best  interests 
to  entrench  the  status  quo? 

The  personal  attacks  on  our  people  and  leaders  reveals  a desperation 
brought  on  by  the  crumbling  facade  of  "support"  for  the  Minister's 
legislation  that  all  Canadians  have  witnessed  over  the  last  few  days. 

We  extend  our  hand  - as  we  have  throughout  this  process  - to  work  in 
real  partnership  and  real  cooperation  on  a process  that  addresses  all  our 
priorities  and  respects  the  Treaties,  Aboriginal  rights  and,  most 
important  of  all,  respects  First  Nations  peoples. 

Matthew  Coon  Come 
National  Chief 
Assembly  of  First  Nations 

For  further  information:  Don  Kelly,  Director  of  Communications, 

(613)  292-2787;  Ian  McLeod,  Communications  Officer,  (613)  241-6789  ext. 336 
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New  "Starlight  Tours"  book  gives  personal  view 
May  5,  2003 

MOOSE  DAW  - Saskatchewan  author  Doy  Desjarlais  started  her  career  writing 
children's  books,  but  changed  direction  when  her  nephew  almost  died  after 
being  held  by  Saskatoon  police.  Her  book  about  Darrell  Night  and  the 


so-called  "Starlight  Tours"  is  looking  for  answers  to  a continuing  mystery. 

"Maybe  in  writing  this  book  about  the  events  that  happened  to  my  nephew, 

I will  make  sense  of  the  animosity  I feel.  And  maybe,  just  maybe  a new 
healing  will  begin,"  says  Desjarlais. 

In  January  2000,  two  Saskatoon  police  officers  drove  her  nephew  out  of 
town  and  left  him  in  freezing  weather  in  what  some  are  calling  a 
"Starlight  Tour." 

The  Right  to  Remain  Silent,  A Night  to  Remember  is  about  Darrell  Night 
and  the  events  surrounding  his  case. 

"Darrell's  last  name  is  Night,  and  it's  kind  of  like,  in  your  face  to 
the  police  officers,  that  they'll  never  forget  Darrell  Night,  and  for 
Darrell  it's  a night  that  he'll  never  forget,"  she  says. 

Desjarlais' s book 

Darrell  Night  survived  his  ordeal  and  former  police  officers  Dan  Hatchen 
and  Ken  Munson  were  eventually  found  guilty  of  unlawful  confinement  and 
sentenced  to  eight  months  in  jail. 

Desjarlais  followed  the  case  through  court,  an  emotional  journey  that  is 
filled  with  tears  and  outrage. 

"There's  still  so  many  unanswered  questions,  and  there's  still  a lot  of 
hurt  and  a lot  of  anger.  Nothing's  really  been  resolved  as  far  as  I'm 
concerned,"  she  says. 

Desjarlais  wanted  to  provide  a side  of  the  story  the  news  media  couldn't. 
She  wants  to  describe  what  it  felt  like  to  be  an  Aboriginal  person  in  that 
courtroom  as  all  the  facts  of  the  case  were  being  recounted.  She  also 
wants  people  to  know  more  about  Lawrence  Wegner  and  Rodney  Naistus,  two 
other  aboriginal  men  who  were  found  frozen  to  death  in  the  same  area  Night 
was  abandoned. 

"I'd  like  to  be  a writer  that's  recognized  for  writing  for  those  people 
who  can't  speak  for  themselves  anymore,"  she  says,  "and  that's  the  people 
that  have  already  passed  on." 

Desjarlais  plans  to  write  about  other  Aboriginal  people  in  Canada  who 
have  stories  of  discrimination  in  the  justice  system.  She  says  telling 
these  stories  is  a way  to  start  healing  and,  hopefully,  forgiving. 

The  book  was  published  in  December,  before  the  two  Saskatoon  police 
officers  went  to  jail.  Desjarlais  plans  to  reprint  the  book  to  include 
their  appeal  and  jail  sentences  later  this  year. 

Reporter:  Michelle  Hugli 

Copyright  c.  2003  CBC.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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STATEMENT  FOR  THE  RACIALLY-MOTIVATED  MEDIA 

The  mainstream  media  in  Canada  has  never  been  just  in  the  reporting  of  my 
situation  since  it's  inception.  While  I was  living  there,  & had  constant 
contact  with  reporters  in  Regina,  I was  at  least  able  to  apply  enough 
pressure  so  as  to  prevent  most  of  the  type  of  garbage  ordinarily  presented 
regarding  Indigenous  people  and  issues.  Immediately  upon  my  temporary 
exile  from  the  north  however,  the  media  sought  retribution  for  my  keeping 
them  on  their  toes  for  so  long!  Misquotes,  twisted  facts,  and  outright 
lies  are  not  out  of  the  ordinary  for  today's  media.  And,  in  fact,  many 
Native  media  and  "alternative"  media  fit  into  the  exact  same  category  as 
well . 

I must  present  a few  important  facts  here,  as  I know  the  ignorant  masses 
(media)  will  not.  When  I pulled  into  North  Portal  on  April  29,  CIC  agent, 

A1  Dohns  phoned  in  to  american  customs  saying:  "This  is  Canada  immigration, 
we  have  Mr.  Smoke,  we  phoned  ahead".  When  we  arrived  and  walked  inside, 
Johns  said,  "Here's  Mr.  Smoke,  here's  his  file".  And,  this  file  consisted 
of  one  set  of  fingerprints,  not  two  (ie,  no  match  between  two  sets);  a 


copy  of  a birth  certificate  for  a Roger  Leo  Adams  Dr;  a typed  letter  which 
I could  not  read;  my  old  Treaty  Card;  & photographs  of  me  taken  while  in 
CIC  custody  just  over  a year  ago.  Then,  I was  whisked  through  customs  as 
CHARLIE  SMOKE  quicker,  and  with  more  ease,  than  any  of  you  could  even 
dream  of!  Every  Regina  TV  station  saw  the  customs  declaration  with  the 
name,  CHARLIE  SMOKE  on  it;  the  Regina  Leader-Post  shot  several  close-ups 
of  it  too.  Yet,  the  fallacy  of  my  being  a whiteman  from  the  Addams  Family 
persists.  I wonder  why... 

I took  the  time  to  disprove  Canada's  original  claim  that  a brother  had 
identified  me  by  tracking  that  individual  down  and  convincing  him  to  fax  a 
statement  to  the  media.  Then,  another  supposed  relative  surfaced.  Yet,  the 
media  failed  to  carry  the  fax  clearly  showing  that  Canada  had  lied!  Why? 
For  what  purpose  does  covering-up  the  truth  serve? 

Suddenly,  I am  cast  into  the  same  light  as  Leonard  Peltier,  another 
Indigenous  person  exiled  from  the  north  by  the  colony  of  Canada  with 
falsified  documents.  (At  least  I'm  in  good  company  now!)  And,  does  the 
media  care  that  this  is  the  third  time  their  ruling  over-seers  have  tried 
to  tag  a different  name  on  me?  Apparently  not.  Did  any  of  the  media 
mention  the  fabricated  document  that  Canada  tried  to  use  to  get  me  across 
their  imaginary  border  last  year?  No.  And,  who  is  even  aware  of  any  of  the 
other  illegal  and  unjust  acts  of  Canada  in  my  case?  Only  those  who  heard 
it  from  me.  Once  again,  Canadian  media  exhibits  their  utter  lack  of 
journalistic  integrity,  and  their  clearly  racist  motivation.  I don't 
imagine  Canadian  media  would  be  the  least  bit  interested  in  CIC's  death 
threat  against  me  last  year,  or  the  fact  that  I was  followed  by  Canadian 
agents  all  the  way  down  here  either. 

As  pertinent  as  all  that  is  though,  it  is  not  even  close  to  the  most 
important  issue  here.  Through  the  callous,  extremely  childish  and  racist 
reporting  over  the  past  week,  my  innocent  wife  and  children  have  suffered 
irreparable  emotional  harm!  You  bastards  have  caused  undue  suffering  for 
my  family.  They  have  been  made  to  feel  embarrassed  and  ashamed  as  a direct 
result  of  your  ignorance.  I can  only  imagine  that  the  cause  for  the 
media's  behavior  is  due  to  either  their  inherent  racism,  their  desire  to 
get  back  at  me  because  I so  routinely  chastised  them  for  failing  to  do 
their  job,  or  a combination  of  the  two!  Like  most  Saskatchewan  Natives,  my 
wife  grew-up  with  no  understanding  of  the  reality  of  Canada's  or  America's 
treatment  of  Indigenous  Freedom  Fighters.  And,  our  babies  are  just  much 
too  young  to  comprehend  such  vile  acts  of  inhumanity.  You  have  instilled  a 
very  strong  realism  in  their  young  hearts  now  though.  This  is  why  Indians 
often  feel  prejudiced  against  whites.  Your  media  and  your  government  knows 
no  bounds  in  it's  hatred! 

The  fact  that  one  of  my  daughters  jumped  into  my  car  in  North  Dakota 
served  the  media  with  fuel  for  their  National  Enquirer  style  reporting. 
True,  my  six  year  old  daughter  did  insist  on  accompanying  me  even  though  I 
had  no  clothes  for  her.  And,  I am  over-joyed  that  my  children  love  me  so 
much!  My  wife,  once  again,  has  been  forced  to  bare  the  burden  of  my 
struggle.  And,  as  is  the  case  with  all  Familymen/resistance  fighters,  my 
family  suffers  along  with  me.  This  has  been  an  Indian  tradition  for  511 
years . 

This  war  with  Canada  has  torn  my  marriage  apart,  and  more  recently, 
brought  us  back  together  again.  The  colony  of  Canada  and  its  media  now  fit 
the  term  "Tiwicakte",  or  murderers,  more  literally  translated  as  Family 
Destroyers.  Yet,  good  conquers  bad,  and  my  family  remains  together  in 
spirit,  if  not  in  the  flesh.  Lisa,  I love  you,  my  wife.  And,  I greatly 
admire  you  for  the  stress  you  have  shown  to  endure.  And,  my  babies,  it 
breaks  my  heart  to  see  how  much  disrespect  others  have  for  you,  and  though 
I hope  you  do  not  become  racists  over  all  this,  I respect  you  all  too,  for 
you  have  proven  yourselves  to  be  stronger  than  our  oppressors!  You  are  all 
Freedom  Fighters!  Your  very  existence  encourages  us  all! 

For  all  my  supporters,  thank  you...  and,  I love  and  appreciate  you  all! 
Thank  you  on  behalf  of  my  innocent,  loving  family,  as  well  as  all  others 
across  the  globe  fighting  against  tyranny  and  oppression!  For  all  my 
retractors,  go  to  hell...  we  will  win  in  the  end! 

Sunkmanitu  tanka  Isnala  Najin 
(a.k.a.  Charlie  Smoke) 


Turtle  Island  - Occupied  Territories 
Tuesday,  May  6,  2003 


Sunkmanitu  tanka  Isnala  Najin 
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Tribes,  sheriff  agree  on  law  enforcement 
May  8,  2003 

FORT  HALL  (AP)  - The  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes  announced  on  Tuesday  that 
they  have  reached  agreements  with  Power  County  on  a number  of  law 
enforcement  jurisdictional  issues  on  the  Fort  Hall  Reservation. 

The  tribes  and  county  have  extended  for  another  year  the  agreement 
reached  in  2002  to  handle  traffic  citations  issued  to  tribal  members  in 
tribal  court. 

Tribal  Chairman  Blaine  Edmo  called  it  "a  positive  effort  toward 
recognizing  the  tribes'  sovereignty. 

"Matters  involving  Indian  individuals  on  the  reservation  are  best 
handled  in  Tribal  Court,"  Edmo  said. 

The  county  also  agreed  to  follow  tribal  laws  for  executing  warrants  on 
the  reservation,  restrict  patrols  to  state-  and  county-maintained  roads, 
notify  and  include  tribal  police  in  pursuits  on  tribal  roads. 

The  agreements  were  announced  just  days  after  the  end  of  a state 
legislative  session  that  saw  what  tribal  leaders  called  repeated,  but 
unsuccessful,  attacks  on  their  sovereignty. 

Last  summer,  the  tribes  met  with  officials  throughout  eastern  Idaho  in  a 
summit  to  improve  relations.  Law  enforcement  cooperation  similar  to  the 
agreements  in  place  with  Power  County  was  high  on  the  list  of  issues. 

The  Shoshone-Bannocks  have  been  trying  for  several  years  to  reclaim  some 
of  the  basic  governmental  authority  on  the  reservation  that  the  state 
claimed  40  years  ago  under  federal  law.  An  attempt  three  years  ago  to  get 
the  Legislature  to  restore  that  tribal  jurisdiction  failed. 

Leaders  see  the  campaign  as  an  extension  of  the  new  federal  policy 
fostering  tribal  self-determination  and  economic  self-sufficiency. 
Copyright  c.  2003  Pocatello  Idaho  State  Journal. 
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School  didn't  halt  hazing,  suit  alleges 
The  Associated  Press 
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published:  5/8/2003 
Teenage  girl  seeks  damages 

A teenage  girl  has  sued  the  federal  government,  alleging  that  officials 
at  the  Flandreau  Indian  School  were  negligent  in  not  stopping  the  hazing 
of  students. 

The  lawsuit,  filed  on  behalf  of  Toni  Backlund,  claims  that  the  school, 
which  is  under  federal  jurisdiction,  did  not  try  to  stop  a tradition  of 
beating  and  ritually  hazing  students  on  their  birthdays. 

In  the  early  hours  of  Sept.  29,  2001,  Backlund' s birthday,  she  was 


assaulted  by  a group  of  students  who  entered  her  dorm  room,  the  lawsuit 
said.  She  was  whipped  with  belts,  covered  with  shampoo  and  baby  powder  and 
then  dragged  from  her  room  and  thrown  into  a shower. 

After  that  incident,  a school  supervisor  told  someone  to  stand  by  her 
door  to  protect  her  from  further  attacks.  But  the  supervisor's  orders  were 
not  followed,  and  Backlund  was  attacked  by  other  students  two  more  times 
that  day,  the  lawsuit  said. 

"Not  only  did  the  school  not  do  enough  on  this  particular  day,  but  this 
is  a pattern,"  said  Scott  Abdallah,  a lawyer  for  Backlund.  "The  evidence 
that  we  have  indicates  that  the  school  has  done  little  to  stop  this 
practice . " 

The  incident  went  beyond  a simple  prank  and  even  resulted  in  some 
students  being  prosecuted,  Abdallah  said. 

The  attacks  on  Backlund  were  severe  enough  to  have  been  investigated  by 
the  Moody  County  Sheriff's  Office,  the  lawsuit  said.  At  least  one  of  the 
attackers  had  a history  of  other  incidents  at  the  school  and  was  expelled 
as  a result,  the  court  document  says. 

The  suit,  which  was  filed  in  U.S.  District  Court  in  Sioux  Falls,  seeks 
compensatory  damages  for  physical  injuries,  pain  and  suffering,  medical 
expenses  and  loss  of  enjoyment  of  life. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Copyright  Argus  Leader. 
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Protecting  heritage 

Feds  press  charges  against  man  suspected  of  removing  Indian  artifacts 
Bill  Morlin,  Staff  writer 
May  7,  2003 

Every  spring,  the  draw-down  of  Lake  Roosevelt  behind  Grand  Coulee  Dam 
turns  up  gravesites  and  artifacts  of  Native  Americans  who  roamed  the 
region  hundreds  of  years  ago. 

And  every  spring.  National  Park  Service  rangers  and  tribal  police  watch 
for  amateur  archaeologists  armed  with  metal  detectors  and  shovels,  probing 
the  muddy  riverbanks. 

Leaders  of  the  Spokane  Tribe  of  Indians  were  thankful  Tuesday  that  the  U 
S.  attorney's  office  finally  decided  to  prosecute  someone  suspected  of 
digging  up  artifacts. 

The  case  apparently  is  the  first  of  its  kind  in  this  region. 

Richard  C.  Graham,  34,  is  charged  with  excavating,  removing,  damaging  or 
altering  an  archaeological  resource  on  the  south  side  of  the  Spokane  River 
upstream  from  Porcupine  Bay  in  Lincoln  County. 

He  pleaded  not  guilty  Tuesday  and  was  released  on  personal  recognizance 
after  a brief  appearance  in  federal  court. 

The  culturally  sensitive  Spokane  River  banks  extend  from  the  river's 
confluence  with  the  Columbia  35  miles  upstream  to  Little  Falls  Dam. 

Other  archaeological  sites  dot  both  sides  of  the  Columbia  River 
reservoir  --  Lake  Roosevelt  --  from  Grand  Coulee  Dam  north  to  the  Canadian 
border. 

Generations  ago,  the  Spokane  Tribe  and  bands  from  the  Colville 
Confederated  Tribes  camped  along  the  Spokane  and  Columbia  riverbanks. 

"Our  ancestors  had  seasonal  camps  up  and  down  the  Spokane  River,"  said 
Bryan  Flett,  heritage  coordinator  for  the  Spokane  Tribe.  "They  did  not 
recognize  boundaries." 

The  Native  Americans  and  their  possessions  were  buried  where  they  lived 
--  along  the  riverbanks  that  provided  food  and  water,  long  before  the 
white  man's  arrival. 


One  spear  point  found  not  long  ago  --  probably  used  to  catch  migrating 
salmon  --  is  believed  to  be  10,000  years  old,  authorities  say. 

"We  have  a close  connection  to  the  ancestors  who've  gone  on  before  us," 
Flett  said.  "That's  something  that's  not  understood  or  appreciated  by  the 
non-tribal  community." 

The  areas  are  officially  designated  and  posted  as  archaeological  sites, 
protected  by  federal  laws. 

Most  violators  just  get  a warning:  Digging  in  culturally  sensitive 
archaeological  areas  can  bring  a federal  charge  that  carries  a year  in 
jail  and  a $100,000  fine. 

In  Graham's  case,  a National  Park  Service  ranger  videotaped  the 
construction  worker  in  March  2000  unearthing  an  awl,  a crudely  made 
scraper  and  a piece  of  horse's  jawbone.  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Tom 
Hopkins  said. 

Graham  knew  the  area  was  an  archaeological  site  protected  by  federal 
laws,  but  deliberately  tampered  with  it  anyway,  authorities  said. 

The  artifacts  are  believed  to  be  more  than  1,700  years  old. 

Hopkins  would  not  explain  why  his  office  waited  three  years  to  bring 
formal  charges. 

Graham's  attorney,  Carl  Oreskovich,  said  Graham  had  no  intention  of 
taking  the  artifacts. 

"He  was  walking  along  the  riverbank  at  an  archaeological  site  and  saw 
something  sticking  up,"  Oreskovich  said.  "He  kind  of  dug  these  items  up 
with  his  hands  and  feet." 

Oreskovich  said  Graham's  family  owns  property  along  the  south  bank  of 
the  Spokane  River  below  Little  Falls  Dam. 

Graham's  family  previously  has  found  human  skeletal  remains  and  called 
them  to  the  attention  of  the  Spokane  Tribe.  "They  consider  themselves 
stewards  of  the  land,"  Oreskovich  said. 

The  archaeological  sites  are  particularly  vulnerable  to  vandalism  when 
the  pool  behind  Grand  Coulee  is  drawn  down  each  spring  to  accommodate  the 
melting  snowpack. 

Tribal  anthropologist  Kathryn  Arneson  said  non-tribal  people  need  to 
remember  the  region's  history.  "It  should  be  obvious:  There  are  going  to 
be  burials  where  there's  habitat." 

Tribal  elder  Vi  Frizzell  is  more  blunt. 

"What  would  the  white  people  think  if  we  came  to  town  and  started 
digging  up  your  graveyards  and  cemeteries?"  she  asked  Tuesday. 

"We  were  a nomadic  people,"  Frizzel  said,  remembering  stories  told  by 
her  96-year-old  grandmother,  the  late  Mattie  Silas.  "We  never  had  a 
permanent  place. 

"We  stayed  where  there  were  deer,  where  there  was  water,  where  there 
were  berries  --  moss  and  roots  to  survive,"  she  said. 

Frizzell  and  the  other  members  of  the  Spokane  Tribe's  Cultural  Affairs 
Committee  are  outraged  that  the  vandalism  continues. 

"It  really  touches  our  hearts  when  this  occurs,"  said  Frizzell  who 
frequently  is  called  upon  to  say  a tribal  prayer  when  antiquities  are 
unearthed . 

Flett  said  he  or  tribal  historian  Randy  Abrahamson  will  gladly  respond 
if  anyone  finds  artifacts  or  bones. 

The  tribe  frequently  is  involved  with  "repatriation"  onto  tribal  lands 
of  skeletal  remains,  bones  or  skulls  found  on  the  riverbanks. 

"Our  tribe  does  educational  outreach  to  anybody  who  is  willing  to  listen, 
including  the  schools  on  our  reservation, " Flett  said. 

But  the  Indian  leaders  can't  understand  why  federal  authorities  took 
three  years  to  file  charges  against  Graham. 

"I  don't  think  it's  risen  to  the  level  of  a horrific  crime  yet  with  the 
criminal  justice  system,"  Flett  said. 

National  Park  Service  Ranger  Chris  Rugel  pushed  to  have  the  case 
prosecuted . 

"This  case  is  really  our  first  big  case  dealing  with  theft,  tampering 
and  vandalism  to  an  archaeological  site,"  said  Rugel. 

"We  consider  this  a crime,"  he  said.  "Now  the  judges  and  the  courts  need 
to  see  this,  too . " 

Bill  Morlin  can  be  reached  at  (509)  459-5444  or  billm@spokesman.com. 


--  Spokane,  Wash.,  Coeun  d'Alene,  Idaho  and  the  Inland  Northwest 
Copyright  c.  2003,  The  Spokesman-Review. 
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Two  Ute  councilors  accused  of  ethics  violations 
May  7,  2003 
By  Brian  Newsome 
Herald  Staff  Writer 

Two  Southern  Ute  tribal  councilors  have  been  accused  of  ethics  violations 
after  allegedly  authorizing  a grant  application  for  $2  million  without  the 
consent  of  other  tribal  councilors  or  approval  from  the  Southern  Ute 
chairman,  according  to  documents  obtained  by  The  Durango  Herald. 

The  tribe's  executive  officer,  Lena  M.  Atencio,  has  filed  an  ethics 
complaint  against  councilors  loycelyn  Dutchie  and  Melvin  3.  Baker.  An 
ethics  investigator  - contracted  by  the  tribe  - will  be  assigned  to  look 
into  the  allegations. 

The  complaint  alleges  that  Dutchie  and  Baker  authorized  the  submittal  of 
a $2  million  federal  grant  application  for  funding  for  the  tribe's 
Vocational  Rehabilitation  Program  without  consulting  the  rest  of  the 
Tribal  Council.  The  program  benefits  disabled  tribal  members 

"I  feel  that  Tribal  Council  members  were  beyond  their  authority  in 
providing  guidance  to  staff  without  authorization,"  Atencio  said  in  a memo 
addressed  to  Southern  Ute  Chairman  Howard  Richards  Sr. 

Baker  said  numerous  tribal  members  have  contacted  him  about  the 
allegations  and  believes  it  "goes  to  show  that  tribal  members  are  very 
concerned  about  the  way  things  are  going." 

"For  me,  I am  not  worried  about  this  situation  at  all,"  Baker  said.  "If 
trying  to  help  tribal  members  or  tribal  staff  is  so  wrong,  then  maybe 
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Abenaki  kikas/field  maker  moon 
Mohawk  onerahtohko:wa/time  of  big  leaf  moon 
+ + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  ! 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 


<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.comj 
www.pechanga.netj  Native  American  Advocate,  Frostys  Amerindian, 
Native  American  Chat  and  ndn-aim  Mailing  Listsj  UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 


Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


Our  Elders  are  a great  untapped  resource  and  I often  think  that  we 
ignore  the  wealth  of  knowledge  that  is  there.  We've  lost  the  art  of 
casual  family  conversation  where  meaningful  stories  are  often 
discovered.  At  the  same  time,  we  need  to  recognize  individuals  at 
any  age  who  are  making  valuable  cotributions  to  our  communities." 
Cara  Cowan,  Cherokee/Choctaw,  Secretary  of  the  American  Indian 
Science  and  Engineering  Society  (AISES)  Board  of  Directors. 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  I 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

| languages  in  North  America,  j 
| only  175  exist  today.  ! 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
[ learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  I 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

j languages  will  survive  the  next | 

| 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  I 

j Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

j one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

I eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  I 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  j 
[ of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

f as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  [ 

i so  that  my  forefathers  i 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  \ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  - 

i Journey 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


Treaty  Unity  Riders 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


The  editorial  for  this  week  is  courtesy  of  a courageous  Blackfeet, 
Elouise  Cobell.  For  those  of  you  who  have  been  on  the  dark  side  of  the 
moon  for  seven  years,  Elouise  Cobell  is  the  Blackfeet  banker  who  planted 
her  staff  and  took  on  the  Department  of  Interior  in  a fight  to  recover 
billions  of  missing  Indian  Trust  Fund  dollars.  She  continues  to  lead  the 
fight  against  a larger,  more  powerful  enemy,  and  remains  ever  a lady  of 
respect  and  dignity. 

I urge  that  every  breathing  human  being  in  Indian  Country  go  to  the 
Indian  Trust  website  http://www.indiantrust.com  and  familiarize  yourself 
with  the  battle;  and  support  this  grandmother  in  every  way  you  can.  If 
you  ever  want  to  say,  "WE  WON!"  you  must  be  part  of  the  battle.  The 
outcome  absolutely  will  affect  everyone  in  Indian  Country  - much  to  their 
joy  if  Eloise  Cobell  prevails,  and  much  to  their  sorrow  if  Secretary  of 
Interior  Gale  Norton  and  the  Bush  Administration  prevails. 


Sunday  May  11,  2003 

Yes,  there  are  times  to  fight  by  Elouise  Cobell  Guest  columnist 
Farmington  Daily  Times 

President  George  W.  Bush's  policy  on  Iraq  may  have  had  it  right,  after  all. 


You  remember,  the  president  told  us  "sometimes  you  have  to  fight." 

Sometimes,  Mr.  Bush  said,  the  other  guy  just  doesn't  get  it;  that  he  needs 
a punch  in  the  stomach  to  get  the  message. 

That's  just  the  way  a group  of  American  Indians  have  been  feeling  for 
almost  seven  years  in  a federal  court  in  Washington.  We've  been  punching 
away  at  Uncle  Sam,  determined  to  get  a full  accounting  of  the  moneys  that 
the  federal  government  should  have  been  placing  in  trust  accounts  for  us 
for  more  than  116  years. 

Billions  of  dollars  money  that  belongs  to  some  of  the  nation's  poorest 
people  have  been  diverted  from  our  accounts. 

After  repeated  victories  in  the  courts,  we're  getting  close  to  securing 
that  accounting.  But  to  our  surprise,  some  in  the  nation's  capital  are  now 
demanding  we  settle  our  dispute  with  the  federal  government  outside  the 
courtroom. 

Mediate  the  issues,  they  are  telling  us. 

I was  in  Washington  recently,  sitting  in  the  first  day  of  testimony  in  the 
latest  phase  of  our  long-running  lawsuit.  I left  fighting  mad. 

Paul  M.  Floman,  a nationally  recognized  banking  expert,  was  to  testify 
about  the  weaknesses  in  the  government's  plan  to  reform  the  badly  broken 
Indian  trust  system. 

There's  no  doubt  that  Floman,  the  former  president  of  a prominent  bank  in 
Washington,  knows  what  he  is  talking  about  when  it  comes  to  trust 
operations.  Fie  was  the  chief  examiner  of  federal  banks  for  the  Comptroller 
of  the  Currency  for  years. 

Fie  personally  supervised  the  closing  of  22  national  banks  when  they  became 
insolvent  and,  when  he  left  government  service,  he  supervised  the 
rehabilitation  of  several  large  banks  that  were  teetering  on  the  brink  of 
failure. 


Equally  important,  he  was  the  first  presidential  appointee  named  special 
trustee  for  the  Indian  trust  accounts,  overseeing  the  Interior 
Department's  handling  of  the  accounts  for  nearly  three  years.  President 
Bill  Clinton  selected  him  to  handle  that  job  and  he  did  it  with  such 
candor  that  Interior  Secretary  Bruce  Babbitt  finally  fired  him  for 
pressing  his  argument  so  strongly. 

Now  you'd  think  that  Homan  would  be  just  the  type  of  guy  that  a Republican 
administration  would  love  to  have  talk  about  the  ills  in  the  Indian  trust 
accounts . 

But  no,  the  Bush  administration's  Dustice  Department  did  everything  it 
could  to  disqualify  Homan  from  testifying  as  the  expert  witness  he  clearly 
is . 

And  once  Judge  Royce  Lamberth  rejected  those  arguments,  the  government 
continued  to  question  what  seemed  like  every  statement  he  made  about  the 
problems  of  the  trust. 

To  me,  that's  precisely  why  the  fight  over  Indian  trust  reform  is  a 
difficult  battle.  It's  also  why  we  want  our  day  in  the  courts. 

We're  tired  of  having  federal  officials  be  they  Democrats  or  Republicans 
attempt  to  silence  those  who  would  tell  the  truth  about  the  horrible  job 
that  the  federal  government  has  done  taking  care  of  our  money. 

All  we  want  is  what  a federal  judge  and  a federal  appeals  court  have  said 
we  are  entitled  to:  a full  accounting  of  our  money. 

It's  hardly  a novel  or  a radical  idea.  It's  what  every  bank  and  every 
trust  company  in  the  nation  has  to  give  its  clients. 

When  the  children  of  America's  first  citizens  cannot  get  such  a basic 
request,  then  something  is  wrong  with  our  government. 

As  George  Bush  would  say,  it's  time  for  us  to  fight. 

Elouise  Cobell  is  a member  of  the  Blackfeet  Nation  and  the  lead  plaintiff 
in  Cobell  Vs.  Norton,  a lawsuit  filed  in  1996  to  force  an  accounting  of 
trust  fund  moneys  held  by  the  federal  government  for  American  Indians. 
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SECRETARY  NORTON  - UNFIT  TO  BE  A TRUSTEE 
By  Elouise  Cobell 
May  14,  2003 

U.S  District  Court  Judge  Royce  C.  Lamberth's  historic  decision  on 
September  17,  2002,  held  Secretary  Gale  Norton  along  with  Assistant 
Secretary  Neal  McCaleb  in  contempt  of  court  for  (1)  engaging  in  litigation 
misconduct  by  failing  to  comply  with  the  Court's  Order  of  December  21, 
1999,  to  initiate  a Historical  Accounting  Project;  (2)  committing  a fraud 
on  the  Court  by  concealing  the  Department's  true  actions  regarding  the 
Historical  Accounting  Project  during  the  period  from  March  2000,  until 
January  2001;  (3)  committing  a fraud  on  the  Court  by  failing  to  disclose 
the  true  status  of  the  TAAMS  subproject  between  September  1999  and 
December  21,  1999;  (4)committing  a fraud  on  the  Court  by  filing  false  and 
misleading  quarterly  status  reports  starting  in  March  2000,  regarding 
TAAMS  and  BIA  Data  Cleanup;  and,  (5)  committing  a fraud  on  the  Court  by 
making  false  and  misleading  representations  starting  in  March  2000, 
regarding  computer  security  of  IIM  trust  data. 

Judge  Lamberth  stated,  "The  agency  (Department  of  Interior)  has 
indisputably  proven  to  the  Court,  Congress,  and  the  individual  Indian 
beneficiaries  that  it  is  either  unwilling  or  unable  to  administer 
competently  the  IIM  trust.  Worse  yet  the  Department  has  now  undeniably 
shown  that  it  can  no  longer  be  trusted  to  state  accurately  the  status  of 
its  trust  reform  efforts.  In  short,  there  is  no  longer  any  doubt  that  the 
Secretary  of  Interior  has  been  and  continues  to  be  an  unfit  trustee 
delegate  for  the  United  States." 

Characteristically,  the  Bush  Administration  now  seeks  to  enact 
legislation  to  pay  for  the  private  attorneys  representing  government 
officials  who  have  perpetrated  these  malfeasances  and  aided  and  abetted 
the  Secretary  in  the  commission  of  these  frauds.  Yes,  this  money  will  come 
out  of  the  pockets  of  taxpayers  and  individual  Indian  trust  beneficiaries 
most  victimized  by  this  misconduct. 

What  happens  next?  Although  the  court  refrained  from  appointing  a 
receiver  at  the  time  of  the  September  17th  ruling.  Judge  Lamberth  made  it 
clear  he  has  the  authority  to  appoint  one  if  his  orders  are  not  followed. 
This  is  an  important  victory  for  Indian  beneficiaries. 

The  court  has  scheduled  a Phase  1.5  trial  to  address  reform  of  the  IIM 
trust  and  to  move  forward  an  historical  accounting.  This  requires  the 
Interior  to  file,  by  January  6,  2003,  a plan  to  specify  how  it  will  meet 
its  fiduciary  obligations  owed  to  the  IIM  trust  beneficiaries. 

The  court  also  gave  permission  to  the  plaintiffs  to  file  any  plans  of 
our  own.  We  plan  to  do  so  by  the  January  2003  deadline  in  anticipation  of 
the  Phase  1.5  trial  to  begin  May  1,  2003.  We  also  look  forward  to  a Phase 
II  Trial  date  to  correct  the  trust  account  balances. 

It's  been  over  six  years  since  we  filed  the  case,  but  we  are  winning 
every  step  of  way.  We  will  continue  to  fight  in  order  to  achieve 
accountability  for  American  Indians  and  we  will  prevail. 


Copyright  c.  2003  Blackfeet  Reservation  Development  Fund,  Inc. 
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EDITORIAL 

Custer  Saga's  Other  Side 

http: //www. latimes . com/news /print edit ion/opinion/ la -ed-custerl7may . story 
Americans  have  come  far  in  viewing  the  Battle  of  the  Little  Bighorn  as 
something  more  than  just  "Custer's  Last  Stand."  After  all,  Lt.  Col.  George 
Armstrong  Custer  and  his  7th  Calvary  were  out  to  massacre  the  Sioux,  the 
Cheyenne  and  others  who  refused  to  give  up  their  historic  hunting  ground 
for  the  peonage  of  the  white  man's  reservation.  "Annihilation"  was  the 
official  term. 

Custer's  was  one  of  three  U.S.  Army  units  aiming  to  trap  and  wipe  out  the 
1,500  Lakota,  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  warriors  and  their  families  who  still 
lived  in  southern  Montana  in  America's  centennial  year  of  1876. 

Custer's  orders  were  to  delay  his  attack  until  all  three  units  were  ready 
to  engage  the  Indians.  The  lieutenant  colonel,  smarting  from  career 
reversals,  thought  he  could  whip  them  himself  and  become  a hero  again, 
perhaps  even  president.  A proverb  fits  the  situation:  "Pride  goeth  before 
destruction,  and  an  haughty  spirit  before  a fall." 

The  rest  is  sorry  and  often  distorted  history,  colored  by  racism.  On  Dune 
25,  the  127th  anniversary  of  the  battle,  the  National  Park  Service,  working 
with  the  tribes,  will  finally  present  the  Indians'  side  of  the  Custer 
legend  with  the  dedication  of  a memorial  authorized  by  Congress  in  1991. 

No  longer  will  the  battlefield  be  dominated  by  the  white  monument  to 
Custer  and  his  262  men  on  Last  Stand  Hill.  Supt.  Darrell  Cook  says  it's 
difficult  to  tell  the  full  story  of  the  battle  without  a tribute  to  the 
Indians.  "This  memorial  will  do  that  and  it  should  generate  a lot  more 
questions  from  visitors,"  Cook  said.  The  site,  near  Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  has 
been  a national  cemetery  since  1879  and  a monument  since  1946.  But  until 
the  1991  law,  it  was  known  as  Custer  Battlefield  National  Monument.  Custer, 
the  pompous  blunderer,  somehow  was  lionized  for  his  foolhardy  charge  into 
the  overwhelming  strength  of  the  Indian  camp. 

The  $2-million  Indian  memorial  is  in  the  form  of  a raised  mound  northwest 
of  the  7th  Cavalry  monument.  The  granite  inner  walls  bear  bronze  sculptures 
of  "spirit  warriors"  representing  the  Lakota  (Sioux),  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 
tribes.  A "spirit  gate"  looking  out  toward  the  Custer  monument  is  marked  by 
two  large  timber  flagpoles.  Portions  of  the  walls  are  reserved  for  the 
tribes  to  inscribe  their  stories  of  the  battle  as  told  through  the 
generations.  Those  stories  should  portray  the  Plains  Indians  for  what  most 
of  them  were  - not  brutes  and  vicious  killers  but  proud,  religious, 
family-oriented  people  who  mostly  wanted  to  be  left  alone. 

Michigan  Branch- -Native  American  Advocate 
ALWAYS  ACCEPTING  VOLUNTEERS 
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Pueblo  Expands  Battle  Against  Mining 

Latest  challenge  to  company's  planned  coal  mine:  winning  an  air-quality  permit 


By  BEN  NEARY,  The  New  Mexican 
Wednesday,  May  14,  2003 

Expanding  its  fight  against  an  Arizona  utility  company's  plan  to  develop 
a huge  coal  strip  mine  in  western  New  Mexico,  Zuni  Pueblo  has  now  attacked 
the  company's  application  for  a state  air-quality  permit. 

Zuni  for  years  has  fought  Salt  River  Project's  efforts  to  secure  water 
for  its  planned  Fence  Lake  Mine,  south  of  Grants.  Now  the  pueblo  has 
kicked  off  what  promises  to  be  an  extended  fight  against  the  company's 
quest  for  an  air-quality  permit. 

Salt  River  Project,  a major  Arizona  utility  company,  says  it  plans  to 
begin  ground  disturbance  on  its  planned  18,000-acre  mine  this  summer.  But 
while  the  company  has  both  federal  and  state  mining  permits  in  hand,  it 
still  needs  both  the  air-quality  permit  and  state  approval  of  its  proposed 
water-pumping  plan. 

The  proposed  mine  is  on  the  Cibola-Catron  county  border,  about  10  miles 
from  a lake  that  Zuni  Pueblo  and  other  Southwestern  tribes  hold  sacred. 

Zuni  Gov.  Arlen  Quetawki  wrote  to  the  Air  Quality  Bureau  of  the  New 
Mexico  Environment  Department  last  month  protesting  that  Salt  River 
Project  had  failed  to  include  so-called  "fugitive  emissions'  in  its  permit 
application.  Fugitive  emissions  are  coal  dust  and  other  air  pollution 
resulting  from  coal-mining  and  -transportation  operations  that  aren't 
released  into  the  air  through  a pipe  or  a smokestack. 

Sandra  Ely,  Air  Quality  Bureau  chief,  said  Tuesday  that  her  agency  has 
instructed  Salt  River  Project  to  resubmit  its  application  including 
information  about  projected  fugitive  emissions.  She  said  she  expects  to 
see  the  revised  application  perhaps  as  soon  as  the  end  of  this  week. 

Ely  said  it's  likely  that  her  bureau  will  agree  with  Quetawki ' s 
suggestion  that  the  state  hold  a public  hearing  on  the  company's  permit 
application  - a process  she  said  would  likely  take  at  least  a couple  of 
months . 

The  major  issue  facing  the  state  is  determining  whether  the  state  will 
classify  the  mine  as  a so-called  PSD  source,  Ely  said.  The  acronym  stands 
for  "prevention  of  significant  deterioration, ' and  if  the  mine  is  found  to 
be  such  a source,  she  said  the  state  would  require  the  company  to  install 
state-of-the-art  emission-control  equipment. 

"They  have  more  than  just  a mine;  they  have  a coal-processing  facility 
there,'  Ely  said.  The  company  intends  to  build  more  than  40  miles  of 
railroad  to  carry  coal  from  its  mine  to  its  Coronado  Generating  Station, 
just  across  the  state  line  in  St.  John's,  Arizona. 

Quetawki  has  asked  the  Environment  Department  to  reject  SRP's 
application  for  an  air  quality  permit  in  part  because  the  company  failed 
to  include  information  about  emissions  associated  with  rail  transportation . 

David  Cunningham,  a Santa  Fe  lawyer,  represents  Zuni  Pueblo.  Fie  said 
Tuesday  the  pueblo  disputes  SRP's  claim  that  the  mine  and  planned 
associated  activities  amount  to  only  a minor  source  of  air  contaminants. 

He  said  the  Coronado  plant  itself  is  already  classified  as  a major  source. 

"The  entire  mine,  railroad  and  Coronado  plant  should  be  considered  one 
major  source  of  emissions,'  Cunningham  said. 

Cunningham  said  Zuni  Pueblo  believes  that  the  director  of  the  NM  Mining 
and  Minerals  Division  should  block  any  ground  disturbance  at  the  mine  site 
until  the  cultural,  aquifer  and  air-quality  issues  are  finally  resolved. 

Bob  Barnard,  manager  of  SRP's  Fence  Lake  Project  in  Phoenix,  said 
Tuesday  the  company  maintains  that  it  submitted  all  materials  the  state's 
air-quality  board  requested  in  its  original  application.  He  said  fugitive 
emissions  don't  represent  a significant  amount  of  additional  emissions 
over  what  the  company  has  already  reported. 

"We  still  meet  the  emissions  standards  that  we  have  to  meet, ' Barnard 
said  of  the  effect  of  adding  fugitive  emissions  to  the  company's 
application.  He  said  the  company  doesn't  believe  Zuni  Pueblo  has  raised 
sufficient  grounds  to  require  the  state  to  hold  a public  hearing  on  the 
air-quality  permit  application  and  has  written  a letter  to  the  state 
opposing  the  pueblo's  request. 

"I  think  that  we'll  still  be  out  there  this  summer,'  Barnard  said  of  the 
company's  development  plans.  He  said  the  company  intends  to  begin 
development  work  on  the  site  even  if  some  of  the  permit  applications  are 


still  unresolved. 

"Their  interpretation  of  the  statutes  are  not  the  same  as  ours,  and 
we'll  see, ' Barnard  said  of  the  pueblo's  position  that  the  state  should 
bar  development  of  the  mine  until  the  permit  issues  are  resolved. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican. 
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Tribe  renames  land  features,  replacing  Squaw  with  Nehchen 
Associated  Press 
May  9,  2003 

Coeur  d'Alene  - The  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe  on  Thursday  renamed  two 
geographic  features  that  use  the  term  "squaw,"  after  unsuccessful  efforts 
to  get  the  Idaho  Legislature  to  eliminate  the  term  in  more  than  100  place 
names  statewide. 

The  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribal  Council  approved  changing  the  name  of  Squaw 
Hump  to  Nehchen  Bluff  and  changing  Squaw  Creek  to  Nehchen  Creek. 

The  new  names  - a variation  of  the  original  name  --  are  given  in  honor 
of  Neechen  Ann  Mary,  a tribal  member  who  was  the  wife  of  Chief  Peter 
Moctleme,  who  died  in  1934  and  was  the  last  leader  of  the  Coeur  d'Alenes 
who  governed  entirely  according  to  the  traditional  means  of  succession  and 
authority,  according  to  a news  release  from  the  tribe.  She  lived  her  last 
days  on  her  reservation  allotment,  which  is  traversed  by  the  renamed  bluff 
and  creek,  the  tribe  said. 

The  original  spelling  of  her  name,  Neechen,  is  being  adapted  as  Nehchen 
for  the  official  name. 

"It  is  important  for  the  tribe  to  remove  any  offensive  place  names  from 
its  maps,"  said  Ernie  Stensgar,  chairman  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribal 
Council . 

In  2001,  the  Coeur  d'Alene  tribe  asked  the  Legislature  to  begin  a 
process  to  change  all  place  names  in  Idaho  that  use  the  term  squaw,  which 
tribal  members  find  insulting  and  derogatory. 

A House  committee  rejected  the  resolution  calling  for  the  change. 

--  Spokane,  Wash.,  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho  and  the  Inland  Northwest 
Copyright  c.  2003,  The  Spokesman-Review. 
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Tribe's  vice  chairman  restrains  vocal  critic 
By  Brian  Newsome 
Herald  Staff  Writer 
May  15,  2003 

The  Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe's  vice  chairman  has  obtained  a restraining 
order  against  one  of  the  tribal  government's  harshest  critics. 

Pearl  Casias  filed  the  petition  for  a restraining  order  against  Sage 
Douglas  Remington,  spokesman  for  the  Southern  Ute  Grassroots  Organization, 
after  a Tribal  Council  meeting  on  May  5. 

A temporary  restraining  order  was  granted  Monday.  The  order  requires 


Remington  to  avoid  personal  contact  with  Casias.  A hearing  for  a permanent 
restraining  order  is  scheduled  for  Monday  in  Tribal  Court. 

According  to  Remington,  Casias  alleges  that  he  displayed  threatening 
behavior  at  the  Tribal  Affairs  Building  in  Ignacio.  The  incident  that 
prompted  the  restraining  order  followed  a heated  Tribal  Council  meeting. 
Remington  declined  to  give  more  details  about  the  incident  until  the 
hearing. 

"It's  an  abuse  of  power,  period,"  Remington  said  Tuesday.  "She  was 
trying  to  exile  me." 

Casias  also  said  she  would  not  discuss  the  incident  before  the  hearing. 

Remington  said  the  petition  for  the  restraining  order,  issued  last  week, 
called  for  him  to  stay  away  from  any  place  where  Casias  might  conduct 
personal  or  tribal  business.  He  protested  the  wide-ranging  restrictions  of 
the  order,  because  Remington  - who  is  politically  active  - frequently 
visits  the  tribal  campus.  The  judge  limited  restrictions  to  personal 
contact  with  Casias. 

A vocal  critic  of  many  tribal  policies,  and  sometimes  tribal  officials. 
Remington  has  routinely  disagreed  with  Casias  on  various  issues,  from  the 
tribe's  money  management  to  the  council's  ability  to  listen  to  tribal 
members . 

Reach  Staff  Writer  Brian  Newsome  at  brian@durangoherald . com 
Copyright  c.  2002  the  Durango  Herald.  All  rights  reserved. 
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DNR  commissioner  apologizes  to  state's  American  Indians 

TREATY  RIGHTS:State  tribal  leaders,  angered  over  Gene  Merriam's  use  of  the 
word  apartheid  in  a discussion  of  treaty  rights,  call  for  his  resignation. 
BY  DIM  RAGSDALE  AND  DENNIS  LIEN 
ST.  PAUL  PIONEER  PRESS 
May  13,  2003 

ST.  PAUL  - Minnesota  Department  of  Natural  Resources  Commissioner  Gene 
Merriam  apologized  Monday  for  using  the  word  "apartheid"  in  a discussion 
of  Indian  treaty  rights,  comments  that  provoked  tribal  leaders  to  call  for 
his  resignation  and  that  Gov.  Tim  Pawlenty  said  were  "unfortunate  and  did 
not  reflect  the  policy  of  my  administration." 

"I  offer  my  most  sincere  apology  for  recent  comments  of  mine  that  were 
hurtful  for  Minnesota's  Native  American  tribes,"  Merriam  said  in  a 
statement.  "I  fully  respect  the  importance  of  their  treaty  rights." 

Merriam  apologized  after  eight  Minnesota  Indian  leaders,  including 
Melanie  Benjamin,  chief  executive  of  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  of  Ojibwe,  called 
on  Pawlenty  to  ask  for  Merriam's  resignation  over  remarks  he  made  at  an 
April  27  appearance  in  Wahkon  on  Mille  Lacs  Lake.  Merriam  was  speaking  at 
a fund-raiser  for  Proper  Economic  Resource  Management,  a group  that  has 
battled  the  Mille  Lacs  band  and  others  over  tribal  hunting  and  fishing 
rights . 

After  a lengthy  legal  fight,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  1999  affirmed  the 
rights  of  eight  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  bands  to  hunt  and  fish  under  their 
own  regulations  over  much  of  east-central  Minnesota,  including  Mille  Lacs 
Lake,  the  state's  premier  walleye  fishery. 

In  a discussion  about  why  Indians  and  non-Indians  have  different  fishing 
regulations,  Merriam  was  quoted  by  the  Outdoor  News  as  telling  the  group 
that  "any  system  of  apartheid  based  upon  race  is  inherently  misdirected." 
The  report  said  Merriam  suggested  he  might  support  an  attempt  to  obtain  a 
presidential  order  erasing  the  bands'  1837  hunting  and  fishing  treaty 
rights . 


The  report  quoted  Merriam  as  saying  he  was  expressing  his  personal 
opinions,  not  those  of  the  state.  Merriam  couldn't  be  reached  for  comment. 

In  their  letter  to  Pawlenty,  the  tribal  leaders  said,  "Mr.  Merriam 
compared  Indians'  exercise  of  their  treaty  rights  to  apartheid."  The 
leaders  also  referred  to  Merriam's  comments  on  seeking  a presidential 
order . 

"We  hope  you  agree  with  us  that  Mr.  Merriam's  comments  were  offensive, 
hostile  and  completely  unacceptable,"  the  leaders  wrote  Pawlenty. 
"Comparing  the  legal  exercise  of  treaty  rights  with  one  of  history's  most 
brutal  and  racist  systems  of  government  is  outrageous  and  should  be 
condemned  by  all  Minnesotans." 

It  is  critical  for  a DNR  commissioner  "to  be  an  impartial  referee  on 
issues  that  arise  between  Indians,  as  they  exercise  their  legal  treaty 
rights,  and  the  sportsmen  and  women  of  our  state,"  the  leaders  wrote.  "To 
have  a DNR  commissioner  display  this  kind  of  obvious  bias  against  Indians 
that  Mr.  Merriam  has  done  is  intolerable.  Therefore,  we  respectfully 
request  that  you  ask  for  Mr.  Merriam's  resignation  from  his  position  as 
DNR  commissioner." 

A Pawlenty  spokesman  said  he  had  no  plans  to  ask  for  Merriam's 
resignation.  But  the  governor  quickly  issued  a statement  disavowing  his 
appointee's  comments. 

He  said  Merriam's  remarks  "describing  tribal  hunting  and  fishing  rights 
were  unfortunate  and  did  not  reflect  the  policy  of  my  administration." 

"Apartheid,  or  segregation  based  on  race,  is  an  abhorrent  chapter  in 
human  history,"  Pawlenty  said.  "The  special  hunting  and  fishing  privileges 
enjoyed  by  Native  Americans  in  Minnesota  are  the  result  of  legal  rights 
granted  to  them.  Many  of  these  rights  have  been  recognized  by  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court.  Decisions  by  our  legal  system  should  be  respected  by  all 
Minnesotans . 

"I  know  Gene  Merriam  to  be  an  inclusive  man  of  fairness  and  the  utmost 
integrity,"  Pawlenty  said.  "He  will  act  quickly  to  ensure  that  these 
regrettable  comments  do  not  damage  the  relationship  DNR  has  with  the 
tribes . " 

Merriam,  a former  Democratic-Farmer-Labor  state  senator  with  wide 
expertise  in  natural  resources  issues,  said  in  his  statement:  "It  is  my 
hope  that  the  relationship  which  I have  had  with  the  tribes  is  not 
irreparably  damaged  by  these  comments.  I am  committed  to  nurturing  and 
strengthening  that  relationship." 

Signing  the  letter  from  the  tribes,  along  with  Benjamin,  were  Audrey 
Bennett,  president  of  the  Prairie  Island  Indian  Community;  Stanley  Crooks, 
chairman  of  the  Shakopee  Mdewakanton  Sioux  Community;  Gary  Donald, 
chairman  of  the  Boise  Forte  Band  of  Chippewa;  Tom  Ross,  council  member  of 
the  Upper  Sioux  Community;  Norman  Deschampe,  chairman  of  the  Grand  Portage 
Band  of  Chippewa;  Ann  Larsen,  president  of  the  Lower  Sioux  Indian 
Community;  and  Peter  White,  chairman  of  the  Leech  Lake  Band  of  Chippewa. 

"The  commissioner  of  the  DNR  ought  to  know  that  treaty  rights,  hunting 
and  fishing  rights,  are  not  based  on  race  --  they're  based  on  treaties," 
said  Deschampe,  reached  before  Pawlenty  and  Merriam  issued  their 
statements.  He  added  that  the  suggestion  of  seeking  a presidential  order 
that  would  change  current  practice  is  "kind  of  scary." 
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Supreme  Court  says  Indian  tribes  can't  use  civil  rights  law 
to  prevent  searches 


By  Mark  Sherman 
ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
May  19,  2003 

WASHINGTON  - Indian  tribes  may  not  sue  authorities  to  stop  searches  under 
a federal  civil  rights  law,  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  Monday,  sidestepping 
the  larger  issue  of  whether  tribes  have  immunity  from  searches. 

The  court  unanimously  threw  out  a ruling  by  the  9th  U.S.  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals  decision  on  a case  involving  the  Bishop  Paiute  Tribe  of  Inyo 
County,  east  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  in  Central  California. 

It  asked  lower  courts  to  determine  whether  tribes  have  another  basis  on 
which  to  assert  their  immunity. 

The  dispute  arose  during  the  county's  investigation  of  three  employees 
of  the  tribe's  casino  whose  names  also  appeared  on  welfare  rolls.  In  March 
2000,  a county  investigator  and  sheriff's  deputies  armed  with  a bolt 
cutter  searched  and  seized  personnel  and  pay  records  from  the  tribal 
Paiute  Palace  Casino  in  Bishop,  Calif. 

When  authorities  later  sought  more  records,  the  tribe  sued  in  federal 
court.  A judge  dismissed  the  lawsuit,  but  the  San  Francisco-based  appeals 
court  agreed  with  the  tribe. 

Dustice  Ruth  Bader  Ginsburg  said  Section  1983  of  the  U.S.  Code  is 
intended  to  allow  individuals  to  sue  when  they  believe  their 
constitutional  rights  have  been  infringed. 

"We  hold  that,  in  the  situation  here  presented,  the  Tribe  does  not 
qualify  as  a 'person'  who  may  sue  under  Section  1983,"  Ginsburg  wrote. 

Ralph  LaPera,  a lawyer  for  the  tribe  in  Bishop,  said  Monday's  decision 
was  "not  anti-Indian  government"  in  that  the  court  did  not  rule  that  the 
county  has  the  authority  to  seize  tribal  records. 

The  county,  a dozen  states,  sheriffs  across  the  nation  and  California 
prosecutors  argued  that  tribes  could  impede  local  criminal  investigations 
if  they  were  allowed  to  withhold  tribal  documents  sought  with  valid 
warrants . 

The  court  previously  ruled  that  state  authorities  may  enter  an  American 
Indian  reservation  to  investigate  or  prosecute  off-reservation  violations 
of  state  law,  including  questioning  a tribe's  members  and  searching 
personal  property. 

John  D.  Kirby,  a San  Diego  lawyer  who  represents  Inyo,  called  the  court 
ruling  a "significant  victory." 

The  county  dismissed  the  welfare  fraud  case  against  the  casino  employees 
because  it  could  not  obtain  the  documents  it  needed,  Kirby  said. 

The  investigation  is  continuing,  he  said. 

The  case  is  Inyo  County  v.  Paiute-Shoshone  Indians,  02-281. 
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The  Saint  Regis  Mohawk  Tribe  plans  to  put  the  State's  latest  proposed 
land  claim  settlement  to  a referendum  vote  (yes  or  no),  at  the  Dune  7th 
election.  The  referendum  question  will  be  made  known  to  the  Akwesasne 
community  on  May  7th  or  8th. 

The  decision  to  put  the  proposal  to  a vote  came  as  a complete  surprise 
to  the  Mohawk  Council  of  Akwesasne  and  Mohawk  Nation  technicians  who  had 
been  reviewing  and  evaluating  the  proposal  line  by  line  to  ensure  that  our 
people  are  getting  the  best  deal  possible.  The  March  proposal  that  came 
from  the  State  was  NOT  the  same  as  the  verbal  offer  that  was  taken  to  the 
community  at  the  Fall  information  sessions.  The  community  needs  more  time 


to  be  educated  and  our  claim  should  not  be  confused  with  other  issues 
related  to  the  upcoming  election.  We  need  to  thoroughly  evaluate  the 
proposal  to  ensure  that  the  Akwesasne  community  is  getting  the  best  deal 
possible . 

BACKGROUND 

On  Friday  morning,  March  28,  2003,  representatives  from  the  three  Mohawk 
Plaintiffs  in  the  long-standing  lawsuit  for  the  return  of  Mohawk  lands, 
met  in  Albany  with  State  and  Federal  officials  to  discuss  the  future  of 
the  land  claim  settlement  process.  This  meeting  marked  the  beginning  of 
yet  another  attempt  for  all  parties  to  reach  a settlement  on  the  Mohawk 
claim  for  lands  set  aside  in  the  1796  Treaty  with  the  Seven  Nations  of 
Canada.  The  Mohawk  claim  is  based  on  NY  State's  violation  of  the  Federal 
Non-Intercourse  Act,  whereby  Mohawk  lands  were  sold  without  Federal 
approval . 

Over  the  past  year,  several  events  have  placed  the  Mohawk  land  claim  on 
the  front  burner  for  the  first  time  since  1999,  when  negotiations  last 
broke  off. 

In  the  Spring  of  2002,  the  Saint  Regis  Mohawk  Tribe  acknowledged  that 
full  and  fair  settlement  discussions  could  not  move  forward  without  the 
participation  of  the  other  co-plaintiffs,  and  so  the  lines  of 
communication  between  all  three  Mohawk  plaintiffs  were  re-opened. 

On  September  5,  2002,  the  Saint  Regis  Mohawk  Tribe,  the  Mohawk  Nation 
Council  of  Chiefs  and  the  Mohawk  Council  of  Akwesasne  signed  a tri- 
plaintiff "unity  agreement."  This  agreement  resolved  the  three  plaintiffs 
to  work  together  in  the  spirit  of  unity  to  resolve  this  decades-old  land 
claim.  Since  this  agreement  was  signed,  each  plaintiff  tasked  land  claim 
technicians  to  work  together  on  land  claim  related  issues.  These 
technicians  meet  on  a regular  basis  to  discuss  the  substance  and  procedure 
of  the  land  claim  process,  both  in  our  dealings  with  the  State  and  in  our 
dealings  with  each  other  as  plaintiffs.  The  technicians  then  report  back 
to  their  respective  Councils  and  also  seek  direction  from  their  Councils. 

As  part  of  this  unified  effort,  all  three  plaintiffs  requested  a meeting 
with  the  State  to  discuss  the  land  claim  settlement  process  and  to 
demonstrate  that  the  State  must  no  longer  attempt  to  deal  solely  with  one 
Mohawk  plaintiff,  but  rather,  the  State  must  deal  equally  with  all  three 
plaintiffs.  The  State  responded  positively  and  a meeting  was  quickly 
scheduled  for  Friday,  March  28,  2003,  between  the  three  Mohawk  plaintiffs, 
the  Federal  officials  and  the  State  defendants.  Mohawk  land  claim 
technicians  and  the  attorneys  for  each  plaintiff  were  also  present. 

The  brief  meeting  represented  a renewed  commitment  among  all  of  the 
parties  to  work  toward  a fair  and  equitable  settlement  of  the  land  claim. 
This  is  the  first  time  in  five  years  that  all  of  the  interested  parties 
have  met  face  to  face;  the  seriousness  and  sincerity  of  this  renewed 
commitment  to  resolve  the  land  claim  seemed  evident  by  the  active  and 
welcome  participation  of  all  who  were  present.  The  State  formally 
presented  its  position  to  all  three  Mohawk  plaintiffs  and  relayed  the 
strong  commitment  of  the  Governor  to  this  renewed  process.  The  Mohawk 
plaintiffs  similarly  relayed  their  commitment  and  recognized  that  they  are 
not  starting  from  scratch  in  this  process.  There  remains  a lot  of  work  to 
be  done  and  the  three  Mohawk  plaintiffs  have  committed  time  and  resources 
toward  achieving  a just  resolution  of  the  land  claim. 

A just  resolution  requires  the  participation  of  everyone  in  our 
community  and  so,  the  Mohawk  plaintiffs  are  committed  to  keeping  the 
community  informed  of  all  aspects  of  the  claim.  A comprehensive  community 
education  plan  has  been  developed,  the  first  phase  of  which  included  the 
community  meetings  that  took  place  in  the  Fall.  These  meetings  were  open 
to  everyone  in  the  community  and  were  held  at  the  Mohawk  Nation  Longhouse, 
the  HUD  building,  in  each  of  the  Mohawk  Council  of  Akwesasne  districts,  at 
the  monthly  meeting  of  the  Seven  Nations  historical  society,  and  at  the 
Akwesasne  Petroleum  Co-op  meeting.  At  these  meetings,  the  land  claims 
technicians  provided  information  to  the  community  about  the  current  status 
of  settlement  discussions  and  explained  the  terms  of  a potential 
settlement . 

The  next  phase  of  this  education  process  will  be  a series  of  newspaper 


articles  on  various  topics  related  to  the  claim.  These  articles  will  be 
prepared  by  the  land  claims  technicians  from  each  Council  and  will  appear 
weekly  in  the  local  newspapers.  This  series  of  articles  will  cover  the 
following:  the  Non-Intercourse  Act;  the  Treaty  of  1796;  the  Seven  Nations 
of  Canada;  an  explanation  of  the  step  by  step  process  of  a civil  lawsuit 
such  as  our  land  claim;  the  implementation  phase  of  a settlement,  a 
discussion  of  the  land-purchase  process,  and  a description  of  the  lands  to 
potentially  be  returned;  an  explanation  of  quit-claim  language  and  its 
implications;  the  division  of  settlement  money,  land  and  power  between  all 
three  Mohawk  plaintiffs.  Topics  may  be  added  or  changed  as  necessary. 

It  is  extremely  important  that  our  community  be  knowledgeable  on  all 
land  claim  related  issues  and  so,  everyone  is  encouraged  to  save  these 
articles  for  future  reference.  Eventually,  the  terms  of  a potential 
settlement  will  be  brought  to  the  community  for  referendum  votes,  etc., 
and  so  the  community  needs  to  make  an  informed  decision  on  whether  to 
accept  the  terms  of  a future  settlement.  It  is  not  yet  known  when  a 
settlement  may  be  reached  but  the  community  needs  to  be  ready  with  the 
knowledge  necessary  to  effectively  evaluate  the  terms  of  a settlement. 

On  Thursday,  May  1,  2003,  the  Saint  Regis  Mohawk  Tribal  Council  called 
the  Mohawk  Council  of  Akwesasne  and  the  Mohawk  Nation  Council  of  Chiefs 
into  a last  minute  meeting  to  inform  the  MCA  and  MNCC  that  the  Tribe 
intends  to  put  the  State's  latest  land  claims  proposal  to  a referendum 
vote  at  next  month's  Dune  elections.  The  MCA  and  the  MNCC  expressed  their 
reservations  about  putting  this  proposal  to  a vote  before  all  three 
Councils  have  had  a chance  to  comprehensively  educate  the  whole  community. 
There  are  five  aspects  to  the  State's  latest  proposal  and  these  include 
money,  land,  power,  local  government  issues,  education,  and  the 
consequences  of  the  proposal's  enactment.  The  proposed  land  claim 
settlement  has  made  progress  over  the  years,  but  each  aspect  of  the 
proposal  has  some  serious  flaws  that  need  further  investigation  and  some 
elements  that  will  need  further  negotiation.  The  proposal  also  contains 
terms  that  jeopardize  our  present  rights  to  the  larger  Aboriginal  claim, 
and  contai  ns  strong  restrictions  on  the  use  of  land  we  may  or  may  not  get 
back.  There  are  many  questions  that  must  be  answered  with  regard  to  the 
transmission  and  distribution  of  power  allocated  as  part  of  the  settlement. 
There  are  also  outstanding  questions  on  the  issue  of  interest  to  be  paid 
as  part  of  the  monetary  aspect  of  the  proposal.  Lastly,  the  three  Mohawk 
plaintiffs  should  be  allowed  the  time  and  opportunity  to  consult  with  the 
local  governments  about  the  land  claim  proposal  with  a spirit  of  diplomacy 
that  looks  toward  building  a good  relationship  with  our  neighbors.  Given 
the  above  statements  and  issues  raised,  this  leaves  us  puzzled  about  what 
the  Tribes'  referendum  question  could  be  and  leads  us  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  vote  is  premature.  The  MCA  and  the  MNCC  technicians  will  continue 
with  the  education  plan  as  previously  agreed  upon  and  will  continue  to 
find  answers  to  these  outstanding  questions.  All  three  plaintiffs  would 
like  to  see  this  claim  settled  to  the  satisfaction  of  ev  eryone,  but  not 
at  the  expense  of  the  seventh  generation.  It  is  our  duty  and 
responsibility  to  protect  our  future  and  to  get  the  best  settlement  we  can 
for  all  of  the  people  of  Akwesasne. 

If  you  have  any  questions  or  information  you'd  like  to  share,  please 
contact  Danielle  Lazore  or  Dim  Ransom  at  518-358-6141  or  Salli  Benedict  or 
Donna  Roundpoint  at  613-575-2348 
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There  is  a community  of  First  Nation  people  in  north-central  British 
Columbia,  Canada,  whose  territory  includes  the  Nation  Lakes.  They  are 
hunters,  fishers,  and  trappers,  and  have  been  since  long  before  the 
arrival  of  the  white  man.  There  are  2,800  people  there  now,  occupying 
villages  along  the  shores  of  Stuart  Lake,  and  up  one  of  its  tributaries  - 
Middle  River.  The  Nation  Lakes  area  is  rich  in  mercury  deposits, 
deposits  which  had  not,  and  could  not  , prior  to  the  construction  of  the 
mine  and  the  reduction  plant  in  1940,  harm  the  environment  or  the  people. 
Pinchi  Lake,  one  of  the  Nation  lakes,  is  the  primary  source  of  fish  for 
the  First  Nation. 

The  baking  of  the  ore  in  the  reduction  plant  released  the  mercury  in  its 
purest  form  -the  silver  globules  we  are  familiar  with.  It  melted  out  from 
a reddish  rock  to  become  a molten  silvery  liquefied  heavy  metal.  The 
steam  from  the  melting  process  filled  the  air,  then  condensed  on  the 
ground  into  small  pools  of  mercury,  and  it  dripped  from  the  eves  troughs. 

The  company  sluiced  the  raw  mercury  into  the  lake  when  it  cleaned  the 
plant  every  evening.  It  also  dumped  the  waste-baked  ore  tailings  into  the 
lake  creating  a long  bar  of  "land",  like  a crooked  finger  into  the  lake. 
The  mercury,  now  in  its  elemental  form  combined  with  the  biota  to  become 
methyl  mercury,  a poison  to  plants,  animals,  and  people.  The  people  were 
not  told  this.  The  Indian  communities  around  the  lake  ate  fish  for 
breakfast,  lunch,  and  dinner.  It  was  the  main  food  in  their  diet. 

And  babies  died.  The  hunters  and  trappers  developed  numb  hands  and  feet 
and  tunnel  vision,  they  could  no  longer  open  their  traps  with  their  hands 
and  lost  their  livelihood.  They  didn't  know  why,  and  when  the  chiefs 
asked  the  government  to  investigate  the  rise  in  deaths  of  entire  families, 
perform  autopsies,  and  look  into  the  strange  new  health  problems,  they 
were  told  nothing  was  wrong.  These  people,  in  these  remote  isolated 
communities,  without  grocery  stores  and  whose  only  access  to  medical  help 
was  a distant  fly-in  doctor,  were  puzzled  and  at  a loss  to  explain  what 
was  happening. 

The  mine,  which  had  ceased  operation  in  1944  had  left  its  waste  products 
behind;  the  waste  continued,  and  continues  today,  to  poison  the  lake,  the 
animals,  the  fish,  and  eventually  the  people  who  rely  on  them. 

The  company  reopened  the  mine  in  1968.  In  1969  the  wildlife  branch 
posted  signs  around  the  lake  advising  that  recreational  fishermen  not  eat 
the  fish.  The  signs  were  in  English.  The  people  speak  Carrier.  Few 
could  read. 

In  1973,  four  years  after  the  government  had  tested  the  water  and  fish 
and  found  a mercury  content  in  the  fish  four  to  twenty  times  higher  than 
that  considered  safe  for  human  consumption.  Health  and  Welfare  Canada 
showed  up  to  test  the  people.  They  tested  twenty-five  people.  The  test 
results  were  many  times  above  what  was  considered  safe  in  humans,  but  the 
people  were  told  "there  was  no  cause  for  alarm".  These  isolated  people, 
with  little  education  available  to  them,  reasoned  that  this  of  course 
meant  that  they  could  continue  to  eat  the  fish  they  relied  on  for 
sustenance.  There  were  still  no  grocery  stores,  few  cars,  and  a bumpy 
dirt  logging  road  to  the  outside.  Those  children  who  did  go  to  school, 
born  to  mothers  who  ate  fish  all  day,  had  many  learning  problems.  At  this 
point  the  learning  problems  were  not  blamed  on  Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome  as 
there  was  little  access  to  alcohol  by  the  mothers  in  the  villages.  It  was 
blamed  on  other  things:  isolation  and  homesickness. 

The  people  continued  to  voice  concern  about  the  strange  medical  problems 
in  the  community:  the  numbness,  the  tunnel  vision,  the  kidney  problems, 
the  cancers,  the  convulsions  in  the  children  and  the  increased  aggression 
in  the  youth.  There  were  odd  deformities  of  the  hands  of  the  people. 

They  were  tested  again  in  1975,  and  although  again  the  people  tested  much 
higher  than  is  considered  safe,  the  people  were  told  not  to  worry. 

Ernest  Peters  was  a disabled  trapper.  His  hands  and  feet  were  numb. 
Eventually  he  could  not  trap,  and  he  died.  His  family  was  ill.  All  died 
within  a few  years  of  each  other.  Still  government  did  nothing.  Today, 
every  once  in  awhile,  the  government  shows  up  and  takes  hair  samples  and 
says  everyone  is  fine.  That  way  they  don't  have  to  do  anything.  And  the 
doctors  show  up  at  a trailer  once  a week  in  the  villages,  hand  out  Tylenol 
3 prescriptions  for  pain  for  what  is  almost  always  diagnosed  as  Lupus,  or 


Arthritis,  even  in  the  youth.  The  elderly  are  diagnosed  as  having 
Alzheimer ' s . 

The  children  in  the  beautiful  new  school  have  many  learning  disorders, 
aggression  and  paranoia  problems,  but  they  are  diagnosed  and  labelled  as 
having  Fetal  Alcohol  Syndrome.  At  times  the  school  closes  down  due  to  the 
violence  of  the  children,  but  this  is  blamed  on  the  isolation  and  alcohol. 

Almost  everyone  has  some  form  of  "arthritis"  now.  They  are  still 
diagnosed  with  lupus  when  they  complain  about  tingling  or  numbness,  or 
have  an  odd  gait.  People  say  to  each  other  in  Carrier,  "he  walks  like  a 
duck".  The  government  is  not  concerned.  But  the  health  of  the  lake  - 
Pinchi  Lake  - does  concern  the  governments  who  are  leaning  on  the  company 
to  do  mine  reclamation  pursuant  to  the  mining  legislation.  They  are 
worried  about  the  fish  and  health  of  the  environment.  Millions  of  dollars 
are  being  spent  on  the  environment  - on  sophisticated  testing,  on 
remediation,  on  revegetation,  so  that  the  company  can  be  absolved  of  its 
responsibilities.  Once  they  have  done  what  the  governments  have  asked  , 
they  can  walk  away. 

The  people,  the  hunters,  trappers  and  fishers  are  the  Tl'azt'en  Nation. 
The  mining  company  is  a multinational  corporation,  Teck  Cominco.  The 
government  is  the  Canadian  Federal  Government.  These  are  my  people.  This 
is  our  Keyoh.  We  cannot  walk  away. 

Sarah  Duncan  died  today. 

- Chief  Tommy  Alexis 
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RULING:  Alaska  Supreme  Court  deals  loss  to  North  Slope  Borough. 

By  SHEILA  TOOMEY 
Anchorage  Daily  News 
May  17,  2003 

The  Alaska  Supreme  Court  ruled  unanimously  Friday  that  a North  Slope 
Borough  Native-hire  preference  is  unconstitutional. 

In  an  opinion  written  by  Justice  Alex  Bryner,  the  court  said  a law 
requiring  that  even  unqualified  Native  applicants  for  borough  jobs  be 
hired  ahead  of  qualified  non-Natives  violates  the  promise  in  the  Alaska 
Constitution  of  equal  protection  to  all  Alaskans  regardless  of  race  or 
national  origin. 

It  is  possible  that  some  governmental  interest  might  be  so  important 
that  it  outweighs  some  of  these  rights  some  of  the  time,  the  court  said. 
But  the  borough's  desire  to  improve  employment  opportunities  for  its 
Inupiat  residents  does  not  rise  to  that  level. 

Harold  Curran,  an  attorney  for  the  borough,  said  the  preference  has  not 
been  applied  since  1999,  when  a federal  judge  in  Anchorage  concluded  it 
violated  both  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  the  borough's  own  charter,  which 
prohibits  discrimination  in  employment. 

Curran  said  borough  officials  will  have  to  analyze  Friday's  opinion 
before  deciding  whether  to  continue  fighting  the  issue  in  the  federal 
courts . 

The  North  Slope  Borough  Assembly  enacted  the  Native-preference  law  in 
1997  despite  warnings  from  then-Mayor  Ben  Nageak  that  it  would  not  survive 
legal  challenge.  Supporters  said  the  law  was  needed  to  improve  employment 
rates  and  job  training  for  Native  residents.  Inupiats  made  up  about  75 
percent  of  borough  population  but  had  higher  unemployment  and  lower 
average  wages  than  non-Natives,  they  argued. 

In  1998,  Robert  Malabed,  a 14-year  Barrow  resident  of  Filipino  descent. 


challenged  the  law  in  federal  court.  Malabed  worked  as  a temporary  bus 
station  security  guard  for  three  years,  then  lost  the  job  to  a less 
qualified  Native  applicant,  his  suit  said. 

Malabed  has  since  moved  to  Anchorage,  said  Kenneth  Covell,  a Fairbanks 
attorney  representing  a group  of  challengers  including  Malabed.  Friday's 
opinion  dealt  only  with  legal  issues,  but  pending  federal  cases  include 
claims  for  lost  wages  and  other  damages.  Coveil  said. 

In  court,  borough  lawyers  argued  that  a federal  law  permitting 
preferential  hiring  of  Native  Americans  living  on  or  near  reservations 
applied  to  the  North  Slope.  The  borough  preference  specified  tribal 
members,  so  it  was  allowed,  they  said.  But  U.S.  District  Dudge  John 
Sedwick  said  a 1998  ruling  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  against  the  existence 
of  "Indian  Country"  in  most  of  Alaska  meant  the  federal  law  did  not  apply. 

In  1999,  Sedwick  ruled  in  favor  of  Malabed  and  other  challengers.  The 
borough  appealed  Sedwick's  ruling  to  the  9th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
which  in  2000  asked  the  Alaska  Supreme  Court  to  examine  the  legality  of 
the  preference  under  state  law. 

The  opinion  issued  Friday  is  the  Alaska  court's  response  to  that  request 

"We  hold  that  the  borough  lacks  a legitimate  governmental  interest  to 
enact  a hiring  preference  favoring  one  class  of  citizens  at  the  expense  of 
others,"  the  Alaska  court  said. 

In  a concurring  opinion,  Dustice  Warren  Matthews  said  the  court  should 
go  further  than  the  equal  protection  issue  on  which  it  decided  the  case. 

It  is  clear  "the  purpose  of  the  ordinance  was  to  discriminate  on  the  basis 
of  race,"  he  said.  Use  of  the  term  "tribal  member"  appeared  to  be  a proxy 
for  "racial  classification  and  ...  a pretext  for  racial  discrimination," 
he  said. 

Unlike  the  U.S.  Constitution,  the  Alaska  Constitution  does  not  imbue 
Native  Americans  with  special  status,  the  majority  opinion  noted.  Instead, 
the  Alaska  document  "mirrors  the  constitutional  drafters'  well-recognized 
desire  to  treat  Alaska  Natives  like  all  other  Alaska  citizens." 

Daily  News  reporter  Sheila  Toomey  can  be  reached  at  stoomey@adn.com. 
Copyright  c.  2003  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 
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Investigation  sparks  standoff  between  fisheries  officers,  B.C.  natives 
May  13,  2003 

CHILLIWACK  (CP)  --  Federal  fisheries  officers  had  an  altercation  with  a 
native  band  member  during  an  inspection  Tuesday,  sparking  a standoff. 

The  Cheam  band  claims  one  of  its  members  was  pepper  sprayed  by  an 
officer  investigating  alleged  illegal  fishing.  The  man  was  driving  a 
grader  near  the  Fraser  River.  A fisheries  official  confirmed  pepper  spray 
was  used  to  subdue  him. 

For  more  than  six  hours,  the  band  members  blocked  a fisheries  truck  in 
retaliation  and  refused  to  allow  it  to  move. 

Union  of  B.C.  Indian  Chiefs  president  Stewart  Phillip  complained  that 
the  fisheries  officers  and  RCMP  constables  called  to  the  scene  used 
heavy-handed  tactics  to  deal  with  the  situation. 

Copyright  c.  2003  CANOE,  a division  of  Netgraphe  Inc. 
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M'ikmaq  plan  to  fish 
Canadian  Press 
Friday,  May.  16,  2003 

Miramichi,  N.B.  - Mi ' kmaq  bands  from  the  Maritimes  and  Quebec  vowed 
Friday  to  go  fishing  for  crab  next  week  despite  rising  tensions  over  the 
fishery  and  a boycott  by  non-native  crabbers. 

Chief  Robert  Levi,  of  the  Big  Cove  First  Nation  on  New  Brunswick's 
northeastern  coast,  said  native  fishermen  are  sick  and  tired  of  being  held 

hostage  in  a quota  dispute  between  Ottawa  and  crabbers  from  the  Acadian 

and  Gaspe'  peninsulas. 

"We  will  be  fishing  next  week  some  time,"  he  said  during  a news 
conference.  "We  can  wait  a few  more  days." 

Mr.  Levi  said  Mi' kmaq  fishermen  want  to  catch  their  share  of  snow  crab 
before  the  crustaceans  move  into  deeper  waters,  out  of  the  reach  of  their 
small  boats. 

"We  have  a right  to  fish,"  he  said.  "We  will  fish  even  if  it  means 
calling  out  the  RCMP,  the  coast  guard,  the  Department  of  Fisheries  and 
Oceans.  Even,  if  necessary,  the  army  and  navy.  The  law  has  to  be  upheld 
here. " 

Mr.  Levi  said  he  hopes  the  15  other  Mi' kmaq  reserves  from  the  Maritimes 

and  Quebec  with  crab  quotas,  most  of  them  averaging  only  150  to  200  tonnes 

will  band  together  to  form  a Mi 'kmaq  fleet  to  harvest  crabs. 

He  said  there  would  be  safety  in  numbers. 

"It's  a shame  this  country  would  allow  this  to  happen,"  Mr.  Levi  said. 
"There's  such  a big  fight  against  terrorism.  To  me,  this  is  a form  of 
terrorism. " 

Native  fishermen  and  inshore  fishermen  who  have  been  given  access  to  the 
disputed  crab  fishery  want  to  fish  despite  the  boycott  by  boat  captains  in 
the  Acadian  and  Gaspe'  peninsulas. 

Sandy  Siegel,  spokesman  for  the  Maritime  Fishermen's  Union,  which 
represents  inshore  fishermen,  joined  the  chiefs  at  the  news  conference  to 
show  solidarity  on  the  crab  issue. 

"The  2003  crab  fishery  hangs  in  the  balance  for  many,  many  fishers  and 
thousands  of  plant  workers,"  Mr.  Siegel  said.  "It's  time  the  government  of 
Canada  exercises  whatever  powers  it  has  to  ensure  the  right  to  fish  for  us 
all." 

Crab  captains  have  tied  up  their  boats  to  protest  against  Ottawa's 
decision  to  lower  the  quota  in  their  area  and  give  more  fishermen 
permanent  access  to  the  lucrative  resource,  worth  an  estimated  $200- 
million  last  year. 

The  changes  triggered  a riot  two  weeks  ago  in  Shippagan  on  New 
Brunswick's  Acadian  Peninsula.  Four  crab  boats  were  destroyed,  including 
one  owned  by  the  Big  Cove  band.  A fish  plant  and  a federal  fisheries 
building  were  also  razed  during  the  riot. 

RCMP  Sergeant  Gary  Cameron  said  police  divers  searched  the  waters  Friday 
around  the  Shippagan  wharf,  looking  for  evidence  in  the  force's 
investigation  of  the  destruction. 

Sgt.  Cameron  said  police  are  not  ready  to  lay  charges,  despite  the  fact 
that  a number  of  officers  were  on  duty  during  the  May  3 riot  and  took 
pictures  and  video  footage  of  the  events.  No  arrests  were  made  at  the  time 

People  in  Shippagan  want  those  responsible  for  the  riot  charged,  but  Sgt 
Cameron  disputed  allegations  that  police  are  delaying  arrests  because  of 
the  volatile  atmosphere  in  the  region. 

"As  soon  as  we  have  enough  evidence  to  substantiate  charges,  charges 
will  be  laid  and  arrests  made." 
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Lubicon  land  deal  coming 

EDMONTON  (CP)  - Robert  Nault  says  he  expects  to  succeed  where  a 
succession  of  other  Indian  Affairs  ministers  have  failed,  by  resolving  the 
long-standing  Lubicon  land  claim  dispute. 

Nault  said  Friday  the  most  difficult  issues  have  been  settled  and  there 
could  be  a final  agreement  with  the  northern  Alberta  band  by  the  end  of 
the  year. 

"I  don't  want  to  go  out  on  a limb  but  I think  we're  very  close,  within  a 
matter  of  months  of  fulfilling  a long,  drawn-out  dream  of  the  Lubicon  to 
have  an  agreement  with  the  Crown  and  a land  base  and  governance  structure 
of  their  own,"  he  said  The  Lubicon  weren't  counted  when  federal  agents 
signed  Treaty  8 with  other  bands  in  1889  and  reserves  were  assigned. 

For  decades  nothing  much  changed  despite  several  on-again,  off-again 
negotiation  efforts. 

Fifteen  years  ago  this  summer,  fed-up  band  members  grabbed  international 
headlines  when  they  blockaded  roads  near  their  community  of  Little  Buffalo. 

Machine  gun-toting  RCMP  ended  the  blockade  and  the  talks  that  followed 
bogged  down  and  went  nowhere.  Flowever,  since  negotiations  resumed  in 
September  the  size  of  the  reserve  and  cost  of  building  a new  community 
have  been  settled,  said  Nault,  who  plans  to  visit  Little  Buffalo  again 
next  month  Economic  development  and  compensation  for  lost  resource 
revenues  are  now  up  for  discussion.  "We're  just  down  to  discussion  of 
money  and  when  I was  in  the  community  last  year  and  talked  to  the  elders 
they  said  it  was  not  about  money,  it's  about  our  rightful  land  and  our 
place  in  Alberta  and  Canada." 

Copyright  c.  2003  Turtle  Island  News. 
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Case  reinforces  tribal  sovereignty 
May  16,  2003 
By  Brian  Newsome 
Herald  Staff  Writer 

The  Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe  won  a groundbreaking  court  case  Monday  in 
Tribal  Court  against  two  hunters  who  illegally  killed  an  elk  on  the 
reservation . 

"It  feels  great  to  be  able  to  say  we're  exercising  our  sovereignty 
within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  the  reservation  over  non-Indians,"  said 
tribal  Vice  Chairman  Pearl  Casias. 

Ronald  Tinsley  and  Sean  Skidmore,  both  of  Pagosa  Springs,  must  pay 
almost  $3,000  in  damages  to  the  tribe  for  violating  tribal  wildlife  codes. 
Tinsley  is  a Cherokee  Indian  and  Skidmore  is  an  Anglo. 

Attempts  to  reach  Skidmore  were  unsuccessful.  Tinsley  said,  "I  made  an 
honest  mistake,  and  I paid  for  it." 

The  victory  was  the  tribe's  first  case  since  adopting  a revised  Wildlife 
Code  last  December.  The  new  code  gives  the  tribe  more  control  over  non- 
Indians  and  non-tribal  members  who  break  laws  on  the  reservation. 

"This  case  is  important  because  too  often  non-Indians  have  not  taken 


seriously  the  tribe's  wildlife  laws/'  said  Sam  W.  Maynes,  the  tribe's 
attorney  in  the  case.  Maynes  also  helped  revise  the  Wildlife  Code. 

"It  should  be  a message  to  all  people  who  intend  to  hunt  on  the 
reservation  ...  they've  got  to  comply  with  Southern  Ute  wildlife  laws,  and 
if  they  don't,  they'll  face  serious  consequences." 

Federal  law  prohibits  Indian  tribes  from  exercising  criminal 
jurisdiction  over  non-Indians  on  the  reservation. 

When  the  tribe  revised  its  Wildlife  Code,  it  de-criminalized  wildlife 
violations  and  made  them  civil  offenses.  Civil  offenses  against  non-Indians 
are  allowed  in  Tribal  Court. 

On  Ian.  16,  a tribal  ranger,  Luke  Austin,  caught  Tinsley  and  Skidmore 
hunting  elk  near  Lake  Capote,  on  the  Southern  Ute  reservation  in  Archuleta 
County.  Skidmore  shot  and  wounded  a cow  elk  without  a Southern  Ute  hunting 
permit.  Tinsley,  who  had  a legal  permit,  killed  the  elk  with  a pistol.  The 
men  admitted  to  the  officer  that  they  planned  to  tag  the  animal  with 
Tinsely's  tag,  Maynes  said. 

Tinsley  said  Skidmore  was  shooting  for  him  because  he  had  a broken  arm. 

A tribal  judge  cited  Tinsley  with  unlawful  possession  of  wildlife, 
altering  a permit  (by  unlawfully  loaning  it  to  another  person),  and 
failure  to  comply  with  a permit.  Skidmore  was  cited  for  unlawful 
possession  of  wildlife  and  hunting  without  a required  permit.  Together 
they  must  pay  $2,900  to  the  tribe.  The  tribe  was  also  awarded  the  weapons. 
Tinsely  said  the  weapons  cost  $1,200. 

"I  honestly  made  a mistake  by  having  someone  shoot  the  elk  for  me," 
Tinsley  said.  "I  did  have  a broken  arm,  but  that  was  a bad  judgment  call 
on  my  part.  But  I think  the  fines  and  keeping  the  guns  were  excessive." 

The  tribe  spent  about  four  years  revising  its  Wildlife  Code. 

Reach  Herald  Staff  Writer  Brian  Newsome  at  Brian@durangoherald.com. 
Copyright  C.  2002  the  Durango  Herald.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Native  women  suffer  most  in  'discriminatory'  prison  system:  advocates 
May  15,  2003 

OTTAWA  (CP)  - Women,  especially  aboriginals,  are  increasingly  landing  in 
prison  where  they  face  sometimes  brutal  discrimination,  advocates  said 
Wednesday. 

Females  serving  federal  sentences  of  two  years  or  more  were  better  off 
before  the  fortress-like  Prison  for  Women  was  replaced  with  five  cottage- 
style  institutions  across  Canada,  they  said. 

The  Kingston,  Ont.,  institution  finally  closed  in  2000  after  a 1994 
strip  search  incident  sparked  public  outrage  and  lobbying  from  advocates 
to  replace  the  prison. 

Splitting  about  350  female  inmates  among  regional  prisons  brought  them 
closer  to  family  but  has  meant  less  access  to  work  and  rehabilitation 
programs,  said  Kim  Pate,  executive  director  of  the  Canadian  Association  of 
Elizabeth  Fry  Societies. 

She  said  the  new  prisons  were  supposed  to  provide  more  programs  and 
support  for  female  prisoners,  but  those  have  not  materialized. 

That's  because,  with  relatively  few  women,  it's  more  costly  and 
difficult  to  offer  comparable  services,  she  said.  There  are  more  than  12, 
000  men  in  prison. 

Native  women,  especially  those  with  mental  illnesses,  suffer  most,  Pate 
added . 

"Women  with  the  most  disabling  mental  health  issues  are  languishing  in 
isolation,"  she  said.  "Others  are  bounced  back  and  forth  between  solitary 


confinement  in  prisons  and  locked  forensic  units  in  psychiatric  hospitals. 
They  are  effectively  being  repeatedly  punished  for  their  mental  illness, 
for  their  mental  disability." 

The  government's  own  statistics  show  discrimination,  Pate  said. 

"Aboriginal  women  represent  between  one  and  two  per  cent  of  the  Canadian 
population.  Yet,  they  are  27  per  cent  of  the  women  serving  federal 
sentences . " 

That's  up  from  23  per  cent  two  years  ago  when  Pate's  group  and  the 
Native  Women's  Association  of  Canada  complained  to  the  Canadian  Human 
Rights  Commission. 

On  Wednesday,  they  again  called  for  change. 

"If  you're  poor,  if  you're  aboriginal  and  if  you  are  someone  with  a 
disability,  then  they  literally  throw  away  the  key,"  Pate  said. 

Isolation  exacerbates  or  even  provokes  mental  conditions,  leading  to 
outbursts  that  can  result  in  a mentally  disabled  woman  spending  years  in 
isolation,  Pate  said.  Fully  half  of  maximum-security  women  are  mentally 
troubled  and  need  more  help,  she  added. 

On  Tuesday,  an  emergency  response  team  took  two  maximum-security  women 
into  custody  at  the  Edmonton  Institution  for  Women.  The  inmates  had 
barricaded  themselves  in  the  common  room  of  the  secure  unit,  hit  the  glass 
panels  with  canned  goods  and  then  began  slashing  themselves,  said  prison 
spokeswoman  Audrey  Hatto. 

The  incident,  which  posed  no  public  safety  risk,  occurred  just  two 
months  after  the  Edmonton  prison  began  accepting  maximum-security  women 
again . 

About  40  women  have  spent  most  of  the  last  seven  years  in  cramped  wings 
of  three  men's  prisons. 

They  were  removed  from  the  cottage-style  institutions  in  1996  after 
security  breaches  and  the  death  of  an  inmate  marred  the  opening  of  the 
Edmonton  location. 

Now  fortified,  maximum-security  units  recently  opened  at  women's  prisons 
in  Edmonton,  loliette,  Que.  and  in  Nova  Scotia. 

But  the  hardest  to  handle  inmates  are  still  being  kept  in  separate  units 
of  men's  prisons  in  Nova  Scotia  and  Quebec,  Pate  said. 

"They  live  in  cells  that  are  the  size  of  most  peoples'  bathrooms." 

The  federal  corrections  investigator  has  repeatedly  called  their  living 
conditions  a disgrace. 

Michele  Pilon-Santilli,  spokeswoman  for  the  Correctional  Service  of 
Canada,  said  38  women  are  deemed  maximum-security  and  most  have  shown  a 
violent  tendency  to  attack  themselves,  each  other  or  staff. 

Life  skills,  behaviour  modification,  substance  abuse,  literacy  and 
education  programs  are  available,  she  said. 

Progress  has  been  made  to  improve  life  for  women  behind  bars  but  more 
must  be  done,  she  added. 

"We  have  learned  many  lessons  along  the  way  --  some  the  hard  way.  But 
we've  been  successful  in  changing  the  overall  direction." 
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How  Qualified  Are  Attorneys  In  Tribal  Child  Abuse  Lawsuit? 

By  Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji) 

May  15,  2003 

Monetary  compensation  would  be  a salve,  but  hardly  a cure. 

The  Indian  mission  and  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  boarding  schools  caused 
near  irreparable  damage  to  at  least  two  generations  of  Indian  children. 


Thousands  of  children  were  abused  culturally,  spiritually  and  sexually. 

The  damage  done  is  still  felt  in  the  Indian  communities  of  America  and 
Canada . 

For  more  than  25  years  I wrote  about  it  and  was  eventually  considered 
some  sort  of  nut  for  daring  to  broach  this  hideous  subject.  When  the 
Canadian  Indians  won  their  suit  against  the  Anglican  Church  of  Canada,  I 
felt  vindicated. 

How  dare  I speak  out  against  an  institution  that  was  only  trying  help 
the  Indian  people?  How  dare  I turn  my  back  upon  the  fine  education  I 
received  at  the  Indian  mission?  How  dare  I indeed. 

An  education  is  a fine  thing  to  have,  but  at  what  cost?  Does  one 
surrender  their  culture,  spirituality  and  self-esteem  for  this  gift?  Must 
one  submit  to  sex  abuse  of  the  worst  kind  for  this  great  education?  I 
think  not. 

The  residual  effects  of  the  Canadian  lawsuit  and  eventual  victory  by  the 
Indians  was  still  hanging  in  the  air  when  the  24/7  networks  lit  up  with 
all  of  the  sex  abuse  scandals  attributed  to  the  Catholic  Church  nationally. 
Hundreds  of  victims  stepped  forward  and  many  Catholic  priests  were 
defrocked . 

The  question  of  whether  Indians  in  the  lower  48  could  be  successful  if 
they  brought  a class  action  lawsuit  against  the  federal  government  and  the 
different  church  groups  had  never  been  answered. 

Two  men  showed  up  in  Lakota  Country  with  briefcases  in  hand  and  an  offer 
to  file  such  a suit:  Gary  Frischer  and  Jeffrey  Herman. 

The  man  who  did  most  of  the  talking  calls  himself  a "Multi-District 
Litigation  Consultant."  Gary  Frischer  gave  an  outline  of  his  past 
experiences  to  one  of  my  reporters.  He  said  his  efforts  were  paramount  in 
exposing  and  litigating  the  Ramparts  Division  police  scandal  in  Los 
Angeles.  In  this  case  corrupt  L.A.  police  officers  were  found  guilty  of 
victimizing  members  of  the  Los  Angeles  minority  community. 

I could  find  no  evidence  of  Frischer  direct  connection  to  the  Ramparts 
case.  Frischer  has  public  relations  connections  to  the  Hollywood  madam, 
Heidi  Fleiss,  and  to  movie  actor  Bobby  Benton.  He  did  work  as  a public 
relations  consultant  for  at  least  one  family  following  the  Ramparts 
scandal,  but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  in  a key  role. 

Captain  Dan  Koenig,  CO  of  the  Administrative  Group  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Police  Department,  had  never  heard  of  Frischer.  Frischer's  claims  to  being 
a part  of  the  litigation  in  the  Union  Carbide  disaster  at  Bhopal,  India  or 
his  involvement  with  the  victims  of  the  9/11  disaster  also  could  not  be 
substantiated . 

Frischer's  role  in  the  class  action  lawsuit  filed  on  behalf  of  six 
Indian  people  will  be,  in  all  probability,  to  handle  the  public  relations. 
Herman's  role  is  more  serious.  He  will  handle  the  litigation. 

First  off,  the  National  Indian  Law  Library  has  no  articles  on  file 
written  by  or  about  Herman.  Frischer  has  put  out  the  word  that  Herman  is 
immensely  educated  in  cases  involving  Indian  tribes,  tribal  members, 
treaty  rights,  etc. 

Litigation  covering  all  of  these  areas  is  known  as  "Indian  Law." 

According  to  the  Florida  Bar  Association  there  have  been  seven 
complaints  against  Herman  in  the  last  year.  All  were  settled  during 
inquiry.  The  Press  Office  of  the  Florida  Bar  Association  said  that 
different  areas  of  the  law  tend  to  generate  different  numbers  of 
complaints  and  for  some  types  of  practices  this  number  would  not  be 
excessive. 

Jennifer  Ring,  Director  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  of  the 
Dakotas  said,  "Indian  law  is  a highly  specialized  field.  It  involves  a lot 
of  areas  of  the  law  that  are  not  taught  in  other  courses  and  that  are  not 
commonly  taught  in  law  schools  around  the  United  States.  If  you  look  at 
the  Constitution,  one  of  the  powers  that  the  federal  government  has  is, 
very  specifically,  the  right  to  regulate  affairs  dealing  with  Indian 
tribes  and  that  is  not  something  that  applies  to  any  other  minority  group. 

Ring  said,  "Then  you  go  on  to  the  treaties,  interpretation  of  the 
treaties,  and  jurisdictional  issues.  There  are  a lot  of  rules  that  apply 
in  Indian  country  that  do  not  apply  anywhere  else." 


She  concluded,  "Indian  law  is  not  simple." 

Two  attorneys  who  have  litigated  several  high  profile  cases  in  Indian 
country,  including  class  action  suits,  said  they  would  not  consider 
themselves  qualified  to  handle  cases  on  the  scale  of  the  suits  pursued  by 
Herman  without  bringing  on  a partner  who  specializes  in  Indian  Law.  So  far, 
Herman  has  not  indicated  he  will  bring  in  such  a partner. 

Herman  recently  signed  on  to  handle  the  land  claims  case  of  the  Yankton 
Sioux  Tribe.  On  April  28  he  told  one  of  my  reporters  that  he  had  never 
litigated  a single  case  involving  Indian  law. 

I am  a bit  apprehensive.  I have  been  around  Indian  country  for  a long 
time.  I know  the  complexities  of  Indian  law  and  the  reasons  why  so  many 
other  attorneys  have  stayed  away  from  filing  a suit  on  behalf  of  the 
Indian  people  who  were  abused  in  the  boarding  schools  and  away  from  suits 
involving  Indian  land  claims. 

The  cases  are  extremely  difficult  and  once  the  suit  is  filed  it  must  be 
pursued  to  its  conclusion  and  if  the  attorneys  do  not  have  the  much-needed 
experience  to  handle  such  cases,  a loss  could  put  an  end  to  any  future 
lawsuit  forever. 

The  attorneys  only  get  one  shot,  and  if  they  miss,  they  have  taken  the 
Indian  people  they  represent  out  of  the  game  forever. 

The  Church  and  the  Government  are  the  defendants  here  and  their  help  in 
rebuilding  the  Indian  people  and  their  Nations  psychologically  and 
structurally  would  do  much  more  than  money  alone.  It's  just  a question  of 
admitting  the  guilt. 

Tim  Giago,  an  Oglala  Lakota,  is  editor  and  publisher  of  the  weekly  Lakota 
Journal.  He  is  author  of  "The  Aboriginal  Sin"  and  "Notes  from  Indian 
Country"  volumes  I and  II.  He  can  be  reached  at  editor@lakotajournal.com 
or  at  P.O.  Box  3080,  Rapid  City,  S.D.  57709. 
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Bar  Project  Seeks  To  Help  Indians  With  Legal  Issues 
By  CHET  BROKAW 
Associated  Press  Writer 
May  12,  2003 

PIERRE  - Some  South  Dakota  lawyers  are  starting  a project  aimed  at 
encouraging  more  American  Indians  to  attend  law  school  and  helping  Indians 
understand  what  legal  services  are  available  to  them. 

The  Young  Lawyers  Section  of  the  State  Bar  of  South  Dakota  has  received 
a $700  grant  to  begin  the  project.  Organizers  now  need  help  from  lawyers 
and  non-lawyers  alike  to  get  the  project  rolling,  said  Suzanne  Dardis,  a 
Spearfish  lawyer  who  secured  the  grant  and  is  heading  up  the  project. 

"This  is  kind  of  like  a starting  point  to  solicit  people  to  join  me  in 
identifying  the  problem  and  brainstorming  solutions,"  Dardis  said. 

The  first  task  is  to  design  a brochure  that  can  help  Indian  people 
understand  their  legal  rights  and  what  legal  services  are  available  to 
them,  Dardis  said. 

The  group  also  will  consider  ways  of  urging  more  Indian  students  to 
enter  law  school. 

Tom  Barnett,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  State  Bar,  said  he  does  not  know 
how  many  South  Dakota  attorneys  are  Indian.  But  he  guesses  that  less  than 
5 percent,  and  perhaps  only  1 percent  or  2 percent,  of  the  state's  lawyers 
are  Indian. 

American  Indians  make  up  8.3  percent  of  South  Dakota's  population. 


Barnett  said  as  more  Indian  students  go  through  law  school,  the 
percentage  of  Indian  lawyers  in  South  Dakota  will  rise. 

The  change  will  be  similar  to  the  trend  in  gender  over  the  past  several 
decades,  Barnett  said.  Few  lawyers  used  to  be  women,  but  females  make  up 
an  increasing  proportion  of  the  legal  profession  because  half  the 
graduates  from  law  schools  have  been  women  in  recent  years,  he  said. 

In  the  class  that  graduated  from  the  University  of  South  Dakota  Law 
School  on  Saturday,  six  of  60  were  Indian  students.  That  means  10  percent 
of  the  graduating  class  was  Indian,  exceeding  the  8.3  percent  of  Indians 
in  the  state  population. 

An  honoring  ceremony  at  USD  recognized  23  Indian  graduates  from  across 
campus  this  spring,  so  nearly  a third  were  from  the  law  school,  said  Tom 
Sorensen,  associate  dean  of  the  law  school. 

Indian  law  students  help  the  school  recruit  more  Native  Americans  by 
meeting  with  high  school  classes,  appearing  on  radio  programs,  visiting 
tribal  colleges  and  taking  part  in  other  activities,  Sorensen  said. 

The  most  recent  editor  of  the  school's  Law  Review  was  an  Indian  student, 
and  Indian  students  are  leaders  in  other  ways,  Sorensen  said.  "Every  time 
we  turn  around,  there  are  examples  of  leadership  from  these  people  who 
help  us  do  all  sorts  of  things." 

The  USD  Law  School  seeks  intelligent,  hardworking  students  of  good  moral 
character  who  want  to  become  lawyers  to  help  other  people,  Sorensen  said. 
It  also  seeks  students  from  a wide  range  of  backgrounds  so  the  legal 
profession  will  mirror  society,  he  said. 

"We  want  to  make  sure  lawyers  and  clients  can  relate  to  each  other," 
Sorensen  said. 
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Man  accused  of  endangering  chiefs  denies  it 
By  DENISE  A.  RAYMO,  Staff  Writer 
May  14,  2003 

BRASHER  - An  Akwesasne  man,  accused  of  running  a van  carrying  St.  Regis 
Mohawk  tribal  chiefs  off  the  road  last  week,  was  released  without  bail 
Tuesday. 

Gabriel  Oakes,  37,  of  Akwesasne,  who  is  running  for  a seat  on  the  St. 
Regis  Mohawk  Tribal  Council,  appeared  in  Town  of  Brasher  Court  and  said  it 
was  he  who  was  run  off  the  road  by  the  Tribal  Council  van.  He  was  arrested 
May  8 and  charged  with  second-degree  reckless  endangerment  and  second- 
degree  harassment. 

He  allegedly  drove  at  the  Tribal  Council  van  as  it  carried  two  chiefs 
and  a sub-chief  to  the  Massena  International  Airport. 

They  were  to  catch  a ride  to  Albany  where  they  were  expected  to  sign  a 
landmark  Memorandum  of  Understanding  with  Gov.  George  Pataki. 

The  deal  apparently  settles  several  Native  American  and  state  issues 
including  land  claims,  non-Native  taxation  and  cash  donations  to  the  tribe 
as  well  as  permission  to  build  a multi-million-dollar  casino  in  the 
Catskills . 

After  a few  days'  delay.  Tribal  Council  Chief  Alma  Ransom  signed  the 
agreement  with  Pataki  on  Monday. 

Oakes  appeared  before  Justice  Jeremiah  D.  Mahoney,  but  did  not  have  his 
attorney,  Stanley  Cohan  of  New  York  City,  with  him.  His  case  was  postponed 
until  Dune  10  at  7 p.m. 

Mahoney  said  he  had  three  depositions  from  the  occupants  of  the  van  - 
Chief  Ransom,  Chief  Hilda  Smoke  and  Sub-Chief  John  Bigtree  Dr.  All  three 


say  Oakes  ran  them  off  the  road. 

"There  are  also  other  witnesses  the  police  have  not  asked  questions  who 
(saw)  the  accident/'  Oakes  told  the  judge.  "I've  got  a big  truck,  and  it 
was  parked  by  the  side  of  the  road,  and  they  swerved  to  hit  me." 

Mahoney  cautioned  Oakes  about  keeping  a cool  head  in  the  weeks  to  come. 

"I  realize  this  will  be  an  emotional  issue,  and  there  will  be  different 
opinions,"  he  said.  "I  don't  want  you  harassing  any  of  these  people." 

Following  his  appearance,  Oakes  declined  to  comment  on  the  incident,  but 
said  his  campaign  is  unscathed. 

"The  papers  have  trashed  me,  but  I'll  let  the  people  decide  who  they 
want  for  sub-chief,"  he  said. 

"I'll  get  my  day  in  court.  I feel  confident. 

"I  feel  very  comfortable  with  my  campaign,"  Oakes  said. 

"The  people  know  me,  and  they  know  who  Dunior  Bigtree  is.  He  and  Alma 
and  Hilda  will  get  theirs. 

"We've  never  had  a problem,  but  I know  the  chiefs  don't  like  me,"  he 
said . 

"Election  Day  is  coming  up,  and  I'll  continue  my  campaign,  but  we  need  a 
good  turnout." 

The  tribal  election  is  Dune  7. 

In  his  statement  to  State  Police  investigators,  Oakes  said  he  was 
waiting  at  his  wife's  house  when  he  received  a telephone  call  that  the 
tribal  van  was  going  to  the  airport,  using  North  Road. 

"I  parked  the  truck  in  the  middle  of  the  road  ...  in  an  attempt  to  slow 
them  down  so  I could  speak  to  them.  ...  I realized  the  van  wasn't  slowing 
down . 

"When  the  van  was  about  50  feet  from  my  truck,  I pulled  my  truck  into 
the  lane  that  I was  supposed  to  be  in,"  the  statement  said.  He  said  he  saw 
Bigtree  driving. 

"He  swerved  to  try  to  hit  me,"  Oakes  said  in  the  police  report.  "I 
pulled  my  arms  and  raised  them.  I didn't  see  the  van  go  off  the  road.  If 
the  van  went  off  the  road,  it  is  because  he  did  it,  not  me." 

And  although  none  could  agree  who  was  sitting  where  in  the  van.  Ransom, 
Smoke  and  Bigtree  said  Oakes  deliberately  drove  at  them,  forcing  Bigtree 
to  take  evasive  action. 

Smoke  wrenched  her  neck  in  the  incident  and  was  taken  to  Alice  Hyde 
Medical  Center  in  Malone  where  she  was  treated  for  a muscular  neck  injury 
and  released. 
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Reservation  lawsuit  dismissed 

by  Doel  Patenaude,  Messenger  Staff  Writer 

May  14,  2003.  Copyright  c.  Mille  Lacs  Messenger  Inc. 

A federal  judge  last  week  dismissed  Mille  Lacs  County's  lawsuit  intended 
to  prove  the  61,000-acre  Mille  Lacs  Indian  Reservation  no  longer  exists. 

More  than  three  months  after  hearing  oral  arguments  for  and  against  the 
case,  Dudge  Dames  Rosenbaum  ruled  on  May  6 that  the  county  had  failed  to 
show  it  has  a specific  jurisdictional  dispute  with  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  of 
Ojibwe. 

"This  court  will  not  exercise  its  declaratory  judgment  authority  to 
interpret  treaties  and  decide  grave  questions  regarding  reservation 
disestablishment  in  the  absence  of  a real  dispute,"  wrote  Rosenbaum,  the 
chief  justice  of  the  U.S.  District  Court  of  Minnesota. 

Rosenbaum  acknowledged  that  the  county  and  the  First  National  Bank  of 


Milaca,  which  intervened  in  the  case  on  the  county's  behalf,  want 
clarification  of  the  reservation  boundaries  because  they  may  affect  the 
enforcement  of  certain  state  and  local  laws  and  harm  property  values.  But 
Rosenbaum  said  that  the  boundary  issue  can  not  be  determined  absent  an 
actual  conflict  over  jurisdiction  in  the  disputed  area. 

"If  the  band's  tribal  authority  covers  the  full  extent  of  the  1855 
reservation,  it  might  well  alter  private  and  public  sector  relationships 
in  the  Mille  Lacs  area.  The  mere  fact  that  a decision  will  be  momentous 
does  not,  however,  make  this  the  proper  time  to  render  it,"  the  judge 
wrote . 

Two  sides  react 

Mille  Lacs  County  Commissioner  Frank  Courteau  said  the  ruling  was  "very 
disappointing"  but  not  surprising  after  hearing  the  judge  at  the  Ian.  24 
hearing  question  the  county's  standing  to  bring  the  lawsuit. 

"I  left  with  the  sense  others  did  that  maybe  this  judge  didn't  want  to 
hear  the  merits  of  the  case,"  Courteau  said. 

"This  case  presented  an  opportunity  the  band  chose  not  to  take  to 
legitimize  for  their  neighbors  their  claim  - a claim  others  see  as  illegal 
and  illegitimate,"  he  said. 

He  said  if  the  ruling  stands,  "We're  left  with  a basic  lack  of  mutual 
respect  for  each  other's  claim  based  on  jurisdictional  geography." 

Don  Wedll,  a planner  for  the  Mille  Lacs  Band,  took  Courteau 's  comments 
to  sarcastically  suggest  "Frank  was  doing  us  a favor  - being  a nice  guy  by 
suing  us."  If  there  is  lack  of  respect  for  the  band's  legitimacy  and 
sovereignty,  Wedll  asked  rhetorically,  "Who  generated  that?" 

The  county  board  was  scheduled  to  meet  with  its  attorneys,  which  include 
Tom  Tobin  of  South  Dakota,  in  closed  session  on  Tuesday  afternoon  (after 
this  issue  of  the  Messenger  went  to  press)  to  talk  about  the  reservation 
boundary  litigation. 

The  county  could  take  the  case  to  the  Eighth  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals.  But  as  of  Friday  "that  decision  has  not  been  made,"  Courteau  said. 

"The  Mille  Lacs  Band  has  always  stated  that  we  have  not  harmed  the 
county  or  the  bank,  and  the  judge's  dismissal  supports  our  position,"  said 
Mille  Lacs  Band  Chief  Executive  Melanie  Benjamin  in  a press  release. 

She  said  the  band  has  worked  with  all  levels  of  government  on  issues 
involving  law  enforcement,  taxation,  water  quality,  as  well  as  hunting  and 
fishing  "to  address  real  problems  and  to  avoid  costly  litigation." 

The  band  has  spent  $667,000  defending  itself  from  the  lawsuit,  according 
to  a band  spokesperson. 

The  county's  legal  expenses  related  to  the  litigation  was  set  to  exceed 
$1  million  in  April.  According  to  county  billing  records,  Tobin's  law 
office  has  collected  most  of  the  money  expended  on  the  case. 

"Given  the  amount  the  county  has  spent,  I would  think  this  would  at 
least  give  them  pause  or  realize  it  would  be  better  to  sit  down  with  the 
Mille  Lacs  Band  and  work  out  any  perceived  problems  we  have, " band 
attorney  Tadd  Johnson  said. 

Nearly  a year  of  closed  door  talks  between  lohnson,  Wedll,  Courteau, 
county  commissioner  Roger  Neske  and  an  attorney  for  the  county  board  ended 
abruptly  in  late  2001.  By  then  band  officials  had  offered  to  concede  to 
the  county  all  zoning  authority  over  non-Indians.  But  the  county  officials 
wanted  nothing  less  than  the  band  to  disclaim  the  old  reservation 
boundaries,  which  the  band  wouldn't  do. 

"Whenever  we  got  close  to  resolving  something,  they  just  flatly  refused 
and  said  we  had  to  give  up  the  reservation,"  Wedll  said. 

Benjamin  intimated  the  county  should  not  appeal  the  decision  in  favor  of 
renewing  talks  with  the  band.  "I  urge  the  county  and  the  bank  to  join  the 
Mille  Lacs  Band  in  future  efforts  to  make  this  area  better,  not  tear  it 
apart,  and  improve  life  for  all  county  residents,"  she  said. 

The  larger  reservation  - established  by  treaty  in  1855;  an  area  which 
today  includes  the  cities  of  Isle,  Wahkon  and  much  of  Onamia  - is 
recognized  by  federal  agencies  including  the  Department  of  Interior. 

About  4,000  people  live  in  the  disputed  area,  80  percent  of  which  is 
owned  by  non-Indians.  The  county  insists  the  Mille  Lacs  Band's  reservation 
consists  only  of  the  roughly  4,000  acres  now  held  in  federal  trust. 


The  county  and  some  state  officials  believe  the  reservation  was 
disestablished  by  subsequent  treaties  and  an  1889  act  of  Congress. 

The  county  sought  a declaratory  judgment  upholding  a 1913  U.S.  Supreme 
Court  decision  which  spoke  of  the  area  as  a former  reservation.  Band 
attorneys  argued  that  the  ruling  dealt  with  the  disposition  of  certain 
Indian  lands  but  did  not  address  the  reservation  boundaries. 

The  reservation  boundary  lawsuit  followed  the  1999  decision  of  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court,  by  a 5-4  majority,  recognizing  the  rights  of  the  Mille  Lacs 
Band  and  seven  other  Ojibwe  bands  to  hunt  and  fish  in  the  1837  ceded 
territory . 

Rosenbaum  acknowledged  that  the  treaty  rights  case  "casts  its  shadow 
over  the  present  matter." 

"Notwithstanding  the  finality  of  the  Supreme  Court's  decision," 

Rosenbaum  continued,  "there  still  remains  a number  of  unresolved  issues 
between  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  and  neighboring  landowners." 

The  judge  noted  that  the  band  has  used  revenue  from  its  two  casinos  to 
buy  additional  land  and  band  officials  have,  in  recent  years,  "referred  to 
a possible  reassertion  of  their  claim  to  land  within  the  1855  reservation 
boundaries.  This  claim  has  exacerbated  relations  between  the  Mille  Lacs 
Band  and  its  nearby  neighbors,  who  brought  this  case." 

No  band  threat 

But  Rosenbaum  concluded  that  neither  the  county  nor  the  bank  had 
demonstrated  "a  realistic  danger"  of  the  band  enforcing  its  laws 
throughout  the  61,000  acres.  "The  Mille  Lacs  Band  has  neither  threatened 
nor  demonstrated  an  intention  to  enforce  its  ordinances  beyond  its  4,000 
acres"  of  federal  trust  land,  Rosenbaum  wrote. 

The  county  and  bank,  the  judge  said,  "claim  the  mere  possibility  that 
the  Mille  Lacs  Band  might  try  to  enforce  its  ordinances  is  a valid  ongoing 
threat,  even  if  the  ordinances  have  never  been  enforced." 

According  to  Rosenbaum,  "the  only  shred  of  evidence"  of  the  band's 
intention  to  enforce  its  ordinances  throughout  the  1855  reservation 
boundaries  is  a 1992  letter  detailing  the  band's  policy  to  license  its 
vendors.  But  he  said  the  letter  "wholly  fails  to  demonstrate  an  immediate 
or  certain  threat  of  enforcement  or  injury"  to  the  county  or  the  bank. 

Rosenbaum  said  the  only  reference  to  the  old  reservation  in  the  band's 
ordinances  is  in  the  definitions  section  concerning  hunting,  fishing  and 
wild  rice  harvesting.  "Such  a limited  reference  is  insufficient  to 
indicate  an  intent  to  enforce  all  of  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  ordinances  on  the 
land  within  the  1855  boundaries,"  Rosenbaum  concluded. 

Rosenbaum  said  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  and  its  members  have  complied  with 
the  county's  zoning  regulations  and  traffic  laws.  Citing  former  Mille  Lacs 
County  Sheriff  Dennis  Boser,  who  submitted  an  affidavit,  Rosenbaum  said, 
"The  Mille  Lacs  Band  has  taken  no  actions  which  adversely  affect  the 
county's  ability  to  enforce  state  or  county  law,  and  that  any  legal 
conflicts  which  do  exist  have  not  harmed  public  safety." 

No  proof  of  harm 

Rosenbaum  said  the  county  and  bank  also  offered  no  evidence  that  real 
estate  values  have  been  harmed  by  the  reservation  boundary  dispute.  He 
said  the  plaintiffs'  only  expert,  real  estate  appraiser  Roger  Wagner, 
offered  a personal  opinion  but  no  data  - "nothing  other  than  conjecture  to 
show  verbal  sparring  over  the  1855  boundaries"  has  affected  property 
values . 

"The  court  notes  the  1855  reservation  borders  include  much  of  Mille  Lacs 
Lake  and  other  highly  desirable  vacation,  business  and  residential 
property,"  Rosenbaum  wrote.  "Taking  into  account  the  historically  strong 
interest  in  owning  lakefront  property  and  the  absence  of  evidence  of  so 
much  as  a single  sale  where  the  proximity  to  Indian  Country  affected  price, 
the  court  finds  the  plaintiffs  allege  no  injury  or  risk  of  future  injury." 

The  judge  acknowledged  that  landowners  may  fear  their  property  is 
devalued  because  other  people  are  less  inclined  to  buy  land  on  a 
reservation.  But  such  "independent  personal  decisions  on  land  values 
remain  outside  the  control  of  the  court,"  the  judge  said.  "Because  this 
court  can  not  affect  buyers'  perceptions  about  the  nature  of  title  within 


a reservation  - however  unfounded  - a decision  on  the  merits  (of  the 
county's  lawsuit)  will  not  address  these  concerns." 

Suit  outcome  feared 

Rosenbaum  went  on  to  suggest  that  the  litigation  could  present  a self- 
fulfilling  prophecy  if  it  results  in  a decision  against  the  county  and 
bank. 

"The  court  may  decide  the  case  as  the  plaintiffs  wish  and  find  the 
reservation  disestablished  or  diminished/'  he  wrote.  "But  the  court  could 
also  make  the  contrary  ruling  and  find  the  1855  reservation  a legally 
valid  entity.  If  the  court  were  to  do  so  - and  notably  the  defendants  (the 
Mille  Lacs  Band's  officials  being  sued)  have  not  sought  this  finding  - the 
result  could  well  solidify  rather  than  ameliorate  plaintiffs'  fears. 
Plaintiffs'  complaints  stem  then,  not  from  uncertainty,  but  from  fears  and 
perceptions  concerning  an  unfavorable  decision  on  the  lawsuit  they 
themselves  initiated." 

Currently,  however,  "this  litigation  involves  only  hypothetical  and 
speculative  disagreements,"  Rosenbaum  concluded. 

The  county  and  bank  offered  "a  laundry  list  of  problems  and  fears  they 
feel  are  related  to  the  possible  existence  of  the  1855  reservation 
boundaries,"  he  said.  That  list  included  concern  that  with  federal 
recognition  of  the  old  reservation  the  band  has  greater  environmental  and 
archeological  regulatory  authority  than  the  county  or  state  through 
involvement  of  the  EPA  and  application  of  the  National  Historic 
Preservation  Act. 

But  as  it  is,  a "live  controversy"  does  not  exist,  Rosenbaum  ruled.  "The 
court  finds  this  case  is  not  ripe  for  adjudication." 

Timing,  what's  next 

Although  the  county  could  appeal  the  decision,  the  ruling  ended  14 
months  of  litigation. 

Told  to  be  ready  for  trial  in  Dune,  the  county  and  the  bank  filed  legal 
briefs  on  May  1,  seeking  summary  judgment  declaring  the  original 
reservation  disestablished.  The  plaintiffs  didn't  know  that  Rosenbaum, 
just  days  later,  planned  to  accept  the  request  of  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  to 
dismiss  the  case. 

The  latest  arguments  by  the  county  and  bank  were  made  part  of  the  case 
file  but  Rosenbaum  is  not  believed  to  have  reviewed  them.  Courteau  said 
the  judge  specifically  requested  no  additional  material  be  sent  to  him 
before  he  issued  his  ruling  on  the  motion  to  dismiss  the  suit. 

"It's  unfortunate  timing  from  a tactical  standpoint,"  Courteau  said  of 
Rosenbaum's  ruling.  "Had  he  waited  just  three  weeks,  the  band  would  have 
had  to  respond  to  our  motion.  We  would  then  have  had  their  legal  argument 
on  the  merits  of  the  case." 

Johnson,  the  band  attorney,  said  the  county  has  30  days  to  decide 
whether  to  appeal  the  judge's  ruling  that  it  doesn't  have  standing  to 
challenge  the  reservation  boundaries.  Such  an  appeal  will  be  an  expensive 
proposition,  he  said. 

If  the  county  were  to  succeed  on  appeal,  Johnson  said,  it  would  still 
have  to  overcome  the  other  two  defense  arguments  made  by  the  band:  First, 
the  band's  attorneys  argued  that  sovereign  immunity  protects  individual 
band  officials  from  being  sued.  Second,  the  federal  government,  which  has 
a trust  obligation  to  protect  tribal  sovereignty  and  self  governance, 
should  be,  but  is  not,  a party  to  the  litigation,  the  band's  attorneys 
said . 

"The  county  needs  to  convince  a three-judge  panel  that  they  have  been 
harmed  before  there's  a ruling  on  our  other  two  arguments  that  the  lawsuit 
should  be  dismissed,"  Wedll  said.  They  have  a ways  to  go." 

He  added,  "We're  just  defending  ourselves.  We'll  always  be  in  defensive 
mode  on  this  issue." 

Copyright  c.  2003  Mille  Lacs  Messenger  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Arrest  made  in  shooting 
May  16,2003 

PINE  RIDGE  - Police  have  made  an  arrest  in  the  shooting  that  left  a Pine 
Ridge  man  in  critical  condition  early  Wednesday. 

The  suspect,  20-year-old  Tyler  Waters  of  Pine  Ridge,  was  arrested  without 
incident  about  6 p.m.  Thursday  at  the  North  Ridge  housing  area  home  where 
the  shooting  occurred,  said  Charles  "Festus"  Fisher,  supervisor  of  criminal 
investigations  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  Pine  Ridge,  said.  Waters 
was  arrested  on  a federal  warrant  accusing  him  of  assault  resulting  in 
serious  bodily  injury. 

The  victim,  identified  as  leno  Chief,  20,  of  Pine  Ridge,  was  shot  about 
4:45  a.m.  Wednesday  in  the  basement  of  a home,  according  to  the  preliminary 
investigation  by  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  Department  of  Public  Safety.  The 
North  Ridge  housing  area  is  on  the  north  edge  of  the  Pine  Ridge  community. 

After  the  shooting.  Chief  was  taken  to  a Pine  Ridge  hospital  and  later 
airlifted  to  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital.  Waters  reportedly  fled  the  scene 
after  the  shooting. 

BIA  investigators  released  no  details  about  the  incident.  With  help  from 
the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  and  tribal  police,  the  BIA  Office  of 
Law  Enforcement  continues  the  investigation. 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Rapid  City  Hournal. 
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want  pen  pals. 

Danet 
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Inmates  win  back  Internet  access  By  MICHELLE  RUSHLO,  Associated  Press 
Writer 

05/17/2003  - PHOENIX  --  A federal  judge  ruled  that  a state  law 
forbidding  Arizona  inmates  from  appearing  on  Web  sites  is  unconstitutional, 
saying  the  law  has  no  legitimate  prison  management  function.  U.S.  District 
Dudge  Earl  Carroll  had  issued  a preliminary  injunction  in  December 
blocking  the  Arizona  Department  of  Corrections  from  enforcing  the  law.  But 
on  Thursday,  he  permanently  barred  its  enforcement. 

"It's  a law  that  was  clearly  unconstitutional,  where  Arizona  was 
reaching  way  outside  the  state,"  trying  to  regulate  what  was  posted  on  Web 
sites  in  other  states  and  even  other  countries,  said  David  Fathi,  a staff 
attorney  for  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union's  National  Prison  Project. 

The  ACLU  filed  the  lawsuit  on  behalf  of  the  Canadian  Coalition  Against 
the  Death  Penalty. 

The  statute,  passed  by  the  Legislature  in  2000,  made  it  a misdemeanor 
for  an  inmate  to  communicate  with  Internet  service  providers  and  to  send 
letters  to  Web  sites  or  third  parties  who  then  forwarded  them  to  Web  sites 
or  published  them  for  the  inmate. 

When  corrections  officials  found  out  about  Web  sites  with  inmate 
information  posted  on  them,  they  told  the  inmate  to  get  the  information 
taken  down.  If  it  wasn't  removed,  inmates  were  subject  to  disciplinary 


detention , extra  duty  and  loss  of  phone  privileges. 

"When  you  don't  have  many  freedoms  left,  this  is  serious  punishment/' 
Fathi  said. 

The  Department  of  Corrections  already  bars  direct  inmate  access  to  the 
Internet.  But  prison  officials  had  argued  that  the  state  law  prevented 
fraud  and  precluded  inappropriate  contact  with  the  public. 

But  Carroll  said  existing  regulations  and  statutes  already  do  those 
things . 

The  2000  law  is  "not  rationally  related  to  legitimate  penological 
objectives  and  are  therefore  unconstitutional/'  he  said  in  his  ruling. 

Gary  Phelps,  corrections  department  chief  of  staff,  said  the  law  was 
designed  to  protect  victims. 

Arizona  has  a law  against  inmates  contacting  victims  or  their  survivors, 
and  the  2000  law  was  designed  to  be  an  enhancement.  It  was  largely  the 
result  of  lobbying  by  Stardust  Dohnson,  the  widow  of  a University  of 
Arizona  music  professor  who  was  murdered  after  leaving  a church  recital. 

She  was  outraged  when  she  came  across  a Web  site  her  husband's  killer 
used  to  solicit  pen  pals. 

Phelps,  who  had  not  seen  Carroll's  ruling  Friday,  said  he  did  not  know 
whether  the  Department  of  Corrections  would  appeal. 

On  the  Net: 

American  Civil  Liberties  Union  prisons  page: 

http: //www. aclu .org/Prisons/PrisonsMain . cfm 

Arizona  Department  of  Corrections:  http://www.adc.state.az.us/ 
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Saturday  Flea  Market  in  Gallup 
by  Dohnny  Rustywire 

In  the  morning  we  got  up,  my  wife  and  all  the  kids.  They  were  half  asleep 
and  their  hair  was  all  bushy,  but  as  soon  as  I said  we  are  going  to  town, 
they  began  to  run  around. 

Where  are  my  shoes?  Where  are  my  socks?  Mom  did  you  wash  my  pants,  you 
know  the  ones  I like?  Cold  cereal  and  milk  is  what  we  have  for  breakfast 
and  away  we  go.  My  wife  sits  next  to  me  and  the  kids  are  all  loaded  in  the 
back  of  the  truck.  Our  old  ride  heads  down  the  road.  Off  the  mountain  we 
go  and  there  we  see  Grace  Dumbo  and  her  son,  Leonard  walking.  Fie  is  the 
youngest,  I know  him,  but  what  he  not  so  young  anymore  there  is  gray  in 
his  hair.  I slow  down  and  stop  and  they  jump  in  the  back. 

FHis  hair  is  going  gray  and  I can't  believe  it.  How  old  is  he  anyway?  My 
wife  says,  I think  51.  What?  It  wasn't  so  long  ago,  he  used  to  run  around 
all  over.  Can't  be  I think,  but  she  is  right,  and  his  mother  must  be  older 
than  anyone  I remember. 

Some  say  she  ran  away  from  a nursing  home  in  Farmington  more  than  once. 
Her  children  put  her  there  but  she  wouldn't  stay.  She  said  when  her  time 
comes  she  wants  to  be  here  in  her  own  country  they  say,  not  anywhere  else. 
She  looks  O.K.,  she  looks  fine,  she  sat  down  with  her  white  hair  in  the 
back  and  away  we  went. 

We  went  past  the  trading  post  and  on  down  the  road  headed  East,  the  air 
was  warm  and  there  was  a nice  breeze,  the  sun  was  coming  up  and  it  was 
going  to  be  nice  day.  We  went  out  on  the  flat  lands  below  and  the  road  and 
miles  seemed  to  float  by. 

We  got  to  the  main  road  and  turned  right  at  Burnham  Dunction,  past  the 
Thriftway  laundry  and  gas  station.  We  headed  South,  past  Newcomb  and  you 
could  see  the  road  begin  to  fill  up  with  others  headed  the  same  way,  many 


in  old  cars,  some  in  new  trucks  and  a few  walking  by  the  highway. 

There  we  were  by  Sheepsprings,  the  old  watering  hole  for  animals  a long 
time  ago,  now  a small  community.  We  traveled  on  and  past  Buffalo  Springs; 
there  wasn't  a blade  of  grass  in  sight,  and  we  soon  passed  it  and  you 
couldn't  see  buffalos  anywhere. 

Dust  before  Tohatchi  there  is  a turnoff  to  the  east  and  if  you  follow  it 
you  will  find  a small  pond.  It  is  warm  mineral  water,  nice  and  hot  to 
sooth  poor  achey  bones.  My  father  when  he  used  to  run  a mule  team  for  the 
trader  stopped  and  soaked  for  a little  bit  here  on  his  three  day  journey 
to  Gallup.  That  was  in  the  1930' s along  this  same  road.  There  was  no  one 
there  today  and  soon  we  were  in  Tohatchi. 

Tohatchi  is  one  of  the  places  growing,  there  are  lot  more  houses  and 
people,  the  road  was  looking  like  a long  train  of  cars,  all  kinds,  some 

blue,  some  white  and  old  and  new,  trucks  here  and  there  and  all  headed  the 

same  way.  We  didn't  know  all  of  them  but  there  were  a few  that  looked  like 
some  we  knew.  There  was  old  man  Wilson's  truck,  his  daughter  looked  to  be 
driving  as  we  passed  them  by.  The  kids  made  a big  deal  of  all  waving  their 
arms  as  we  passed. 

On  we  went  passed  Twin  Lakes  and  the  old  DB  Tanner  store.  Before  paved 
roads  this  place  used  to  be  an  oasis,  a sure  stop  for  all  Navajo  People. 

DB  Tanner  used  to  have  giveaways  on  Saturday  and  you  could  win  a turkey  or 
a sheep  and  maybe  some  turquoise  jewelry;  that  was  a long  time  ago.  Now 
the  buildings  were  old  and  only  a 7-11  store  and  cafe  remain.  The 
competition  from  Gallup  and  modern  roads  made  all  that  just  a memory. 

We  flowed  into  the  traffic  coming  in  from  Window  Rock  to  the  west.  You 

would  think  this  was  a city  freeway  on  a Monday  morning  with  everybody 

headed  to  town. 

There  just  over  the  hill  was  Gallup  and  before  we  knew  it  we  could  see 
it.  We  just  kept  going  along  and  turned  off  on  the  old,  old  road  that  used 
to  be  the  main  highway  into  town. 

We  were  turning  off  to  get  to  the  flea  market  on  the  northside  of  old 
Gallup.  After  a little  bit  you  could  see  all  the  cars,  trucks  and  people 
there.  It  was  like  going  to  a big  store  or  a mall  at  Christmas  time.  It 
was  packed,  cars  parked  all  over.  There  aren't  paved  roads  there,  just 
dirt  everywhere.  The  dirt  roads  crisscrossed  every  which  way,  we  drove 
real  slow  and  found  a good  spot. 

People  were  parked  selling  Colorado  green  hay  from  lowboy  trailers,  some 
were  selling  coal  and  others  a portable  squeeze  chute  for  cattle.  We 
parked,  started  to  get  out  and  when  the  vegetable  vendors  came  selling 
corn,  chile,  melons  and  jewelry.  We  put  everything  away  and  everybody 
poured  out. 

The  one  some  say  should  be  in  a nursing  home.  Old  Mrs.  Dumbo  sure  moved 
fast,  her  skirt  was  flying  and  her  legs  sure  could  move  as  left  her  son 
behind,  while  he  was  still  getting  out  of  the  truck.  She  disappeared  into 
the  crowd  and  was  gone  just  like  that.  Herding  sheep  had  made  her  legs 
young. 

This  was  the  Flea  Market,  a market  of  all  things  new  and  old,  everything 
from  stoves  to  tools,  ropes,  belts,  toys  and  every  kind  of  Indian  jewelry 
and  the  things  to  make  it  with  were  there.  There  were  people  everywhere, 
the  crowd  was  full  of  brown  faces.  "You  kids  don't  wander  off",  I said, 
but  they  were  already  gone  into  the  crowd. 

We  walked  around  from  seller  to  seller,  table  to  table  looking  at 
everything  there.  You  see  every  kind  of  car  and  truck  there  selling 
everything  and  anything  you  would  want.  It  is  one  of  those  times  when  you 
don't  know  what  you  need  until  you  see  it.  You  just  have  to  find  it. 

The  people  selling  were  from  everywhere,  some  from  as  far  away  as 
Kayenta  and  Chinle  to  those  over  on  the  East  Side  by  Crownpoint.  There 
were  Zunis,  Santo  Domingos,  Hopis,  and  a ton  of  Navajos,  but  more  than  us 
there  were  a few  palefaces  and  Nakai  ( Chicanos  ) . 

Before  long  there  we  had  made  our  way  to  the  back  of  it  all.  I could 
smell  the  sweet  taste  of  ribs,  mutton  and  there  was  stew  and  fry  bread 
cooking  at  the  stew  stands.  Folding  chairs  and  long  wooden  tables  had  a 
place  for  me  and  there  I stood  in  line  and  ordered.  We  sat  down  and 
watched  the  crowd  go  by.  The  next  thing  I knew  there  was  David  Nez  and  his 
kids.  We  hadn't  seen  him  for  a while  and  we  shook  hands  in  the  customary 


Navajo  way,  not  too  hard  and  not  too  soft,  just  right.  He  told  me  was 
looking  for  stew  too,  and  I said  go  ahead  and  order  some  over  there.  We 
sat  down  and  he  came  back  there  with  his  wife. 

Nothing  like  spending  a little  time  over  a bowl  of  stew.  The  kids  were 
just  looking  and  waiting  for  theirs  later  at  Furr's  Cafeteria  and  then  a 
movie,  but  for  me  this  was  the  highlight  of  my  day.  I sat  there  and  before 
me  was  a bowl  of  stew  and  some  warm  fry  bread,  it  was  a good  day.  We  got 
things  to  do  and  other  places  to  go  today,  but  for  now,  tell  me  "Hosteen 
Nez",  what  has  been  going  on  with  you. 
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For  the  HELPER. 

TO  A SLUG. 


BLACK,  creeping  slug  I found  beneath  a stone. 
Where  violets  and  lilies  might  have  grown, 

I love  thee  not,  unsightly,  slimy  thing 
So  jelly-like,  without  a foot  or  wing. 

Content  to  spend  they  useless  days,  below 
In  small,  dark  chambers,  where  no  sunbeams  glow. 

I would  not  be  like  thee,  content  to  own 
no  home,  save  what  I found  beneath  a stone. 

Nor  hide  from  all  that  makes  the  world  so  bright. 
The  stirring  wind,  the  morning's  cheery  light 
The  friendly  nod  of  grasses  in  the  breeze. 

The  sparrow's  chirp,  the  social  hum  of  bees. 

I would  not  be  like  thee,  without  a hand 
To  guide  a brother  o'er  delusive  sand. 

Nor  like  thee,  have  no  foot  to  find  the  way 
Out  of  dark  places  to  the  gleam  of  day. 

No  helpful  fingers  life's  great  work  to  share 
And  thus  my  part  of  common  burdens  bear. 

No  wings  to  take  me  high  above  the  plain 
Whose  hidden  nettles  give  the  sharpest  pain. 

No  power  to  see,  beyond  life's  storm  and  sun. 

The  possibilities  of  work  well  done. 

0,  brother  to  the  earth  worm,  go  thy  way 
Back  to  thy  habitation  in  the  clay. 

And  live  a next  door  neighbor  to  thy  friend 
The  snail,  whose  slow  pace  never  seeks  an  end. 

Go,  hide  thy  slimy  length  beneath  the  stone 
I leave  thee  to  thy  aimless  life  alone. 

E.G. 

+ /\  + 


BUFFALO  GOOD. 


We  have  known  some  great  men  among  the  American  Indians.  Men  who,  if 
they  had  been  educated  would  have  been  famous  in  history. 

One  of  the  best  men  we  ever  knew  was  Buffalo  Good,  a Wichita  Chief. 

He  was  a natural  orator,  and  though  we  could  not  understand  his  words 
we  listened  with  delight  to  the  modulation  of  his  musical  voice. 

Erect,  and  with  handsome  features,  he  impressed  even  strangers.  He 
was  far  ahead  of  his  tribe  in  his  desire  to  become  civilized. 

Long  before  the  questions  of  "Land  in  Severalty"  was  the  issue  f the 
day,  Buffalo  Good  and  his  children  were  tilling  their  two  hundred  acres 
of  rich  land. 

While  nearly  all  of  his  people  were  without  ambition,  Buffalo  Good 
had  his  high  aspirations.  He  did  not  rest  with  the  desire  alone,  but 
took  what  was  within  his  reach. 

The  first  expression  of  his  aspirations  was  in  the  buying  of  a white 
shirt  at  the  store,  a box  of  blacking,  and  a pair  of  leather  shoes. 

These  were  his  Sunday  clothes. 

The  "bosom  shirt"  he  hired  a white  laundress  to  *do  up*  for  him  each 
week. 

On  Sunday  he  would  come  to  the  Mission  service  wearing  his  blue 
leggings,  his  breechcloth  trailing  along  behind,  and  his  scalp  lock, 
conspicuous,  with  its  red  flannel  bandage. 

Outside  of  all,  he  wore  the  "store  shirt,"  and  on  his  feet  were  the 
leather  shoes,  polished,  till  he  was  himself  reflected  in  them. 

The  figure  of  the  man  was  extremely  impressive. 

Blended  together  were  the  savage  garb  and  the  white  man's  dress. 

Through  his  appearance  often  provoked  a smile  from  a stranger,  *we* 
respected  him  and  seldom  smiled. 

Buffalo  Good  was  stretching  out  his  hand  toward  civilization,  as  far 
as  he  could  possibly  reach. 

In  those  days,  to  dress  in  a white  man's  clothes  *cost*  an  Indian 
something. 

The  Government  furnished  nothing  but  blankets  to  them. 

There  were  no  citizens'  clothes  pressed  upon  them,  and  no  reward 
offered  to  those  who  wore  the  civilized  dress. 

Our  hero  lived  in  a buffalo  skin  lodge,  and  tucked  away  his  treasure 
under  the  eaves  of  his  tepee,  where  the  space  was  too  short  to  sleep,  or 
lie . 

When  strangers  visited  him  he  would  go  to  a certain  place  behind  his 
bed,  and  draw  forth  his  Sunday  shoes. 

He  could  not  afford  to  wear  them  weekdays. 

Then  he  would  go  to  the  other  side,  and  find  his  shoe  brush  and  box 
of  blacking,  wrapped  with  care  in  a piece  of  deer  skin. 

To  exhibit  these  to  a stranger  or  to  a friend,  was  his  most  emphatic 
declaration  that  he. 
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Walter  Anallo  tried  his  first  afternoon  at  the  engine  on  Tuesday  and 
did  not  blow  us  up.  He  has  learned  to  manage  the  drafts,  inject  the 
water  and  bring  down  the  steam  when  it  gets  too  high  and  will  get  the 
philosophy  of  the  entire  instrument  before  long. 


The  friends  of  Edith  Abner  are  grieved  to  learn  of  her  untimely  death 
a few  days  since,  in  Seneca,  Mo.  She  was  made  as  comfortable  as  could  be 
by  the  care  of  a loving  aunt,  at  whose  house  she  passed  away. 


The  Indian  School  Y.M.C.A.,  acknowledge  with  grateful  hearts  ten 
dollars  received  from  the  Home  Mission  Band  of  the  central  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Chambersburg,  to  aid  in  fixing  up  a suitable  room  for  Y.M.C.A. 
purposes . 


"There  is  not  a day  but  he  called  me  back  to  his  desk,  and  asked  what 
this  work  or  that  word  in  his  lesson  meant  and  how  to  pronounce  it," 
said  a teacher  about  one  of  her  pupils  who  went  out  on  a farm.  The  boy 
possesses  the  secret  of  learning.  One  who  sits  still  and  never  asks  a 
question  does  not  get  on  fast. 


Would  you  needlessly  shoot  a toad  or  frog?  Then  you  are  hard  hearted 
and  cruel. 

Would  you  put  a hot  coal  on  a turtle's  back?  Oh!  Oh!  Then  you  are  an 
inhuman  wretch. 

Would  you  tie  a string  around  the  tail  or  leg  of  a rat  and  then  laugh 
to  hear  the  poor  frightened  creature  squeal  and  try  to  get  away?  Then 
you  are  a brute. 

Would  you  do  anything  to  hurt  a helpless  bug  or  animal? 

Always  think  *yourself*  in  the  place  of  the  animal  you  love  to 
torture  and  try  to  imaging  how  you  would  like  it. 

If  on  a nice  day  you  dislike  to  leave  your  play  and  go  into  the  house 
to  work,  be  brave  about  it,  buckle  down  and  work  as  fast  as  you  can,  and 
you  will  be  surprised  how  happy  the  work  will  make  you. 


You  might  live  on  an  Indian  reservation  a hundred  years  and  never 
have  an  opportunity  to  see  such  a wonderful  performance  as  a large 
company  of  our  boys  and  girls  witnessed  last  Saturday  night.  0,  yes  you 
*could*  get  through  life  without  seeing  the  London  Bell  Ringers,  but 
there  is  education  in  all  such  opportunities. 


We  see  by  the  ^Tribune*  that  loshua  Given,  who  began  his  school  life 
in  the  East  at  Carlisle  and  graduated  from  the  Lincoln  University,  has 
married  a young  lady  from  Brooklyn.  Mr.  Given  is  a minister  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  and  according  to  statement  he  will  go  with  his  wife 
to  work  among  his  people  as  a missionary.  The  Plymouth  church  of 
Brooklyn  furnishes  them  with  a cottage  to  live  in. 


Out  of  twenty-four  hours  of  every  day  at  Carlisle,  our  pupils  have 
TWENTY  hours  for  themselves  in  which  to  eat  for  themselves,  to  sleep  for 
themselves,  to  go  to  school  for  themselves,  and  to  study  and  exercise 
and  play  all  for  themselves.  They  work  four  hours  for  the  Government, 
which  gives  them  their  board,  their  clothing  and  schooling  and  a trade, 
and  a little  spending  money  besides.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  boys  and 
girls  appreciated  such  great  advantages  and  work  happily  to  do  all  they 
can  to  earn  what  they  get?  There  may  be  a few  old  lazy-bones  who  shirk, 
and  fuss  and  want  to  change  their  work,  or  wish  they  were  home  where 
they  need  not  work  at  all  and  where  there  is  no  chance  to  learn,  but 
there  are  not  many  such. 


A party  of  pupils  from  Ft.  Peck,  Montana,  arrive  don  Tuesday.  Mr. 
Campbell  who  has  been  visiting  several  Agencies  of  the  North  West 


returned  with  them.  Miss  Fisher  says  that  the  new  boys  and  girls  from 
Ft.  Peck  give  evidence  of  excellent  training,  and  Mr.  Campbell  reports 
that  the  school  from  where  they  came  is  the  second  largest  reservation 
school  there  is,  and  that  the  Superintendent  Mr.  Baker,  is  an 
enterprising  man  of  sound  judgment  eminently  fitted  for  the  place. 


At  the  Carlisle  School  is  published  monthly  an  eight-page  quarto  of 
standard  size,  called  THE  RED  MAN,  the  mechanical  part  of  which  is  done 
entirely  by  Indian  boys.  This  paper  is  valuable  as  a summary  of 
information  on  Indian  matters,  and  contains  writings  by  Indian  pupils, 
and  local  incidents  of  the  school.  Terms:  Fifty  cents  a year,  in 
advance. 

For  1,  2,  and  3 subscribers  for  THE  RED  MAN  we  give  the  same  premium 
in  Standing  Offer  for  the  HELPER. 

Address,  THE  RED  MAN,  Carlisle,  PA. 
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The  literary  societies  have  closed  for  the  season. 


Another  circle  of  King's  Daughters  has  been  organized. 


Out-door  drill  has  commenced  again.  It  is  a splendid  exercise  for 
both  mind  and  body. 


Johnson  will  make  a good  engineer  because  he  is  patient  and 
thoughtful  and  careful. 


Miss  Nana  Pratt's  friend.  Miss  Cannon  of  Carlisle,  spent  Sunday  with 
her . 


Mail  leaves  Miss  Ely's  office,  daily  at  8:00  A.M.;  12:30  P.M.;  and 
4:30  P.M. 


Miss  Fisher's  new  desk  is  a little  beauty.  It  is  of  polished  oak  and 
just  big  enough  for  one. 


The  Esquimaux  story  of  last  week,  made  an  interesting  reading  lesson 
for  the  pupils  of  No.  . 


Who  can  bake  the  best  biscuit  in  town?  Annie  Boswell,  as  the 
Man-on-the-band-stand ' s clerk  can  testify. 


Ah,  ha!  The  printing  office  sanctum  has  a carpet  at  last.  It  is  a 
sorry  looking  affair,  but  it  has  a wonderful  history,  n doubt. 


Mrs.  Reed  of  Newville,  called  on  Monday,  and  selected  Lena  Green  to 
make  her  home  with  them  for  a while.  Lena  was  glad  to  go. 


Herbert  Campbell  has  been  quite  ill,  and  so  has  his  mamma.  They  will 
soon  hurry  up  and  get  well  now  that  Mr.  Campbell  has  come  back. 


Wear  your  learning  like  your  watch,  in  a private  pocket  and  don't 
pull  it  out  to  show  that  you  have  one,  but  if  you  are  asked  what  o'clock 
it  is,  tell  then. 


Misses  Rosa  Bourassa,  Carrie  Hamlin  and  Veronica  Holliday  who 
attended  the  Catholic  Fair  Friday  night  report  a splendid  time,  and  came 
back  laden  with  bonbons  and  flowers. 


Frank  Everett  received  a pretty  bad  knock  on  the  leg  last  Saturday 
afternoon  on  the  baseball  ground,  and  has  been  laid  up  for  a few  days  in 
the  hospital.  He  is  such  a jolly  patient  that  he  makes  all  the  sick  feel 
better. 


Every  time  we  visit  the  school  rooms  there  are  new  pictures  on  the 


boards,  flowers,  children,  mathematical  figures,  in  fact  everything.  We 
think  they  are  beautiful,  though  we  are  told  that  some  of  them  are  not 
up  to  the  mark. 


The  Bell  Ringers  spent  Sunday  afternoon  on  the  school  grounds.  Every 
body  enjoyed  their  entertainment  at  the  Opera  House.  They  have  played 
before  nearly  all  the  crowned  heads  of  Europe.  Some  of  our  pupils  may 
think  practice  at  music  is  dull  work.  Those  Bell  Ringers  have  been 
practicing  for  eighteen  years,  and  expect  to  do  better  yet. 

Write  your  "Renewal"  always  plain 
Or  you  may  hear  from  us  again. 


There  have  been  numerous  visitors  to  see  the  picture  of  ye  little 
Esquimaux  lady. 


Mrs.  S.D.  Hamilton,  of  Greensburg,  Indiana,  is  visiting  her  daughter 
at  our  school. 


Mr.  Harper  of  Carlisle  and  friends  called  on  Monday,  and  subscribed 
for  the  little  HELPER. 


Don't!  Don't!  spoil  the  looks  of  our  pretty  parade  by  throwing  on  the 
grass  an  ugly  piece  of  paper! 


The  Regulars  were  beaten  last  Saturday  by  the  Young  Americans.  Felix 
ran  Peter  pretty  hard  on  his  home  run. 


Mr.  Foulke  is  going  to  have  a nice  door  yard  around  the  new  stable, 
for  he  is  sowing  grass-seed.  We  are  glad  to  see  it. 


Can't  some  of  the  guard-boys  clear  up  that  awful  rubbish  in  the  lane 
back  of  the  guard-house  without  waiting  to  be  told  about  it? 


That  new  book-case  in  the  school-room  office  is  a creditable  piece  of 
work  for  *any*  set  of  carpenters.  It  is  really  a handsome  bit  of 
furniture. 


How  interesting  to  watch  the  faces  of  the  new  pupils  as  they  go 
around  through  the  shops  for  the  first  time!  It  is  a most  excellent  way 
to  spend  their  first  day. 


The  Man-on-the-band-stand  would  like  to  print  the  names  of  the 
members  of  the  different  base-ball  clubs,  if  the  captains  of  the  clubs 
will  send  them  to  the  printing-office. 


The  carpenter  boys  are  putting  a new  fence  around  the  lower  farm  and 
are  enjoying  the  picnic,  especially  the  ride  down  every  morning  in  the 
express  wagon  behind  those  gay  young  mules. 


The  girls  are  not  practicing  at  ball  to  beat  the  Regulars  or  the 
Young  Americans,  but  only  for  the  fun  of  it  and  for  the  exercise.  They 
have  splendid  good  times,  and  the  batting,  catching  and  running  make 
rosy  cheeks. 


Mr.  Wm.  Bent,  interpreter  at  Ft.  Belknap  who  arrived  with  twenty-two 
pupils  from  that  agency  on  Sunday  is  a gentleman  of  thorough  western 
pluck  and  energy.  Mr.  Bent  seems  well  pleased  with  Carlisle  and  will 
carry  back  to  his  people  good  words  about  our  school. 


The  Indian  Training  School  Base  Ball  Nine  have  reorganized  and 
appointed  Mark  Evarts  captain,  because  he  is  a man  who  throws  his  whole 
soul  into  whatever  he  undertakes.  The  following  are  the  members  of  the 
club:  Pitcher,  Peter  Cornelius;  catcher,  Adam  Metoxen;  1st  base,  Mark 
Evarts;  2nd  base,  Albert  Metoxen;  rd  base,  John  Tyler;  short-stop,  Percy 


Zadoka;  night  field,  George  Baker;  center  field,  Fred  Bighorse;  left 
field,  Jamison  Schanandore;  substitute,  lames  Cornelius.  This  club  will 
play  the  Young  Americans  on  the  2nd,  if  the  weather  and  other  things 
permit . 


(Continued  from  the  First  Page.) 


had  made  a good  start  in  the  white  man's  ways. 

It  came  to  be  a custom  with  us  to  invite  Buffalo  Good  home  to  dinner 
after  Sunday  service. 

I remember  how  well  bred  he  was  at  table.  Every  inch  a gentleman, 
though  without  training  except  as  he  had  acquired  it  by  observation. 

He  always  said  "grace"  before  he  ate  sometimes  with  his  head  bowed, 
silently. 

Though  this  "Good"  man  has  been  "sleeping  with  his  Fathers"  for  many 
years  he  lives  in  memory  of  many  friends. 

We  are  told  that  his  son  follows  his  Father's  footsteps,  and  that  he 
now  tills  the  large  field  which  was  left  him  as  an  inheritance. 

Buffalo  Good  left  a valuable  legacy  to  all  his  people  - the  example 
of  an  industrious  and  ambitious  life. 

REAL  OLD  TIMER. 

+_/\_+ 

RIGHT  FROM  THE  APACHE  FIELD. 


By  one  of  our  old  Pupils. 

SAN  CARLOS,  A. T.  April  2nd  1890. 

To  THE  INDIAN  HELPER. 

I do  enjoy  the  reading  of  the  little  INDIAN  HELPER  as  it  comes  and 
tells  me  the  news  and  doings  of  my  old  friends  and  schoolmates  of 
Carlisle . 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  long  ago  since  I left  Carlisle  Indian  School. 

It  is  now  seven  years  since  I used  to  prance  on  the  green  parade  of 
the  old  Barracks. 

I have  learned  much  interesting  news  through  the  HELPER  about  Indians 
throughout  the  United  States.  But  I have  seen  nothing  about  the  Apaches 
on  the  White  Mountain  Reservation. 

Over  a month  ago  there  were  five  San  Carlos  Apaches  killed  a 
freighter  named  Herbert,  on  the  road  between  Fort  Thomas  and  San  Carlos 
Agency. 

Some  Indian  scouts  and  United  States  Soldiers  took  after  them  and 
overtook  them  on  the  banks  of  the  Black  River,  had  a fight,  killed  two 
and  captured  three. 

As  soon  as  the  soldiers  took  the  three  prisoners  to  the  Agency  the 
sheriff  of  the  Territory  came  and  took  them  off. 

Well,  about  a week  or  two  afterward  there  came  an  order  from 
Washington  for  about  eighty  of  the  San  Carlos  Apaches  to  go  away  to  Fort 
Union,  N.M. 

You  must  remember  there  are  many  different  families  of  the  Apaches 
living  on  the  White  Mountain  Reservation.  They  are  as  follows:  Mojave 
and  Yuma  speak  one  tongue  and  came  from  the  western  part  of  Arizona. 
Tontos  and  San  Carlos  White  Mountain  Apaches  speak  another  language, 
they  are  from  near  the  northern  part  and  the  Chiricahuas  who  used  to 
live  here  are  from  the  southern  part,  but  they  were  sent  away  from  here, 
except  those  who  have  been  married  with  other  tribes  both  women  and  men. 

When  the  Chiricahuas  who  were  bad  Indians  on  the  White  Mountain 
Reservation  head  war  with  the  United  States  and  were  captured  and  sent 
away,  there  was  peace  throughout  the  Territory. 

But  the  Tontos  and  the  San  Carlos  Apaches  had  to  do  something  in 
order  to  be  sent  away,  and  so  they  are  gone.  But  the  Mojave  and  Yuma 
Indians  had  no  trouble  since  they  came  to  this  Agency  from  Fort  Verde 
Reservation,  and  it  is  the  reason  that  the  Mojave  and  Yuma  Ind 
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Mvskogee  kee-hvsee/mulberry  moon 
Kiowa  pai  tegpan  p' a/geese  go  north  moon 
+ + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  ! 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 


<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.comj 
www.pechanga.netj  Native  American  Poetry,  Frostys  Amerindian  and 
ndn-aim  Mailing  Listsj  Newsgroup:  alt.nativej  UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 


Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  I 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

| languages  in  North  America,  j 
| only  175  exist  today.  ! 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
[ learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  I 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

j languages  will  survive  the  next | 

| 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  I 

j Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

j one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

I eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


If  you  dig  up  a grave  in  a white  graveyard,  you'll  get  25  years. 
If  you  dig  up  1,000  Indian  graves,  you'll  get  a Ph.D." 

_ Him  Hickinbotham,  Choctaw 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
I Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  I 

t I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  j 
[ of  the  Republic  ! 

| and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  i 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  [ 

i so  that  my  forefathers  j 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  i 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


| Dourney 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

| 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


A bit  over  500  years  ago  Europeans  came  ashore  on  Turtle  Island,  bringing 
with  them  many  diseases.  The  worst  among  these  were  not  small  pox  and 
germ-borne  illnesses.  The  worst  among  them  were  a controlling  ego  and 
greed . 

To  this  day  these  inborn,  inbred  sicknesses  continue  to  plague  and 
destroy  the  descendants  of  the  original  Peoples  of  Turtle  Island. 

Manifestations  include  a Governance  Act  being  crammed  through  Canada's 
Parliament  by  Indian  Affairs  Minister  Robert  Nault,  in  spite  of  the 
fact  $15  Million  in  consultations  has  not  produced  one  iota  of  consensus 
this  act  will  do  one  damn  thing  more  than  has  the  previous  500  years  of 
misguidance  and  hypocrisy. 

NAFTA  continues  to  be  the  excuse  to  further  enslave  and  murder  Mayan, 
Quecha  and  others  in  South  and  Central  American  countries.  Many  who  lead 
those  intrusions  were  trained  right  in  Ft.  Benning  Georgia  at  the  School 
of  the  Americas. 

In  the  U.  S.j  Secretary  of  Interior  Gale  Norton  continues  to  try  to 
wriggle  out  of  contempt  charges  using  every  disgusting  ploy  possible 
to  avoid  making  right  the  billions  in  misplaced,  misused,  stolen  Indian 
Trust  dollars. 

The  solutions  are  not  easy.  500  more  years  of  these  diseases  is  not 
a thing  to  be  tolerated.  If  prophecies  are  to  be  believed,  it  won't  be. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews . org 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy . org 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A. 
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A Place  of  Their  Own:  Choinumni  Indians  honor  veterans  in  burial  grounds 
the  tribe  fought  to  regain. 

By  Diana  Marcum 
The  Fresno  Bee 
May  26,  2003 

PIEDRA  - Perhaps  they  chose  this  spot  because  of  the  way  it's  cradled  by 
softly  rounded  hills  and  the  way  you  can  hear  the  Kings  River  flowing. 

Or  maybe  they  chose  it  because  the  dirt  is  soft  and  sandy  - easier  to 
dig  graves.  For  generations,  these  were  the  Choinumni's  sacred  burial 
grounds.  An  exact  age  can  be  hard  to  pin  down  when  elders  measure  time  by 
the  elderberry  bloom  or  the  year  the  big  tree  burned  down.  But  May  Emma 
Davis,  who  turned  103  this  month,  remembers  from  her  childhood  the  burial 
grounds  as  a well-cared-for  collection  of  white-painted  crosses  lovingly 
decorated  with  flowers.  This  was  where  Davis'  mother,  the  last  princess  of 
the  Choinumni  tribe,  was  buried. 

In  the  1940s,  Fresno  County  took  the  burial  grounds  and  all  the  land 
that  now  surrounds  Pine  Lake  Dam.  The  tribe  was  forbidden  to  bury  anyone 
on  the  grounds.  The  small  cemetery  became  a weed-choked  field,  the  wooden 
crosses  splintered  and  listing  wearily  toward  earth.  Angie  Osborne,  Davis' 
daughter,  began  a half-century  fight  to  get  the  land  back. 

In  1988,  tired  of  decades  of  meetings  and  hearings,  Osborne  again  went 
before  the  Fresno  County  Board  of  Supervisors. 

"This  is  the  last  time  I will  stand  before  you,"  she  said.  "These  are 
our  lands,  and  I've  come  to  reclaim  them.  We're  going  to  start  burying  our 
people  here  again." 

Fler  passion  was  heated  by  two  tribe  members'  deaths  in  a car  accident 
and  their  family's  scramble  to  find  money  to  bury  them  in  a public 
cemetery. 

She  had  talked  to  Supervisor  Deran  Koligian,  explaining  that  the 

Choinumni  are  not  a federally  recognized  tribe  - they  are  a people  without 

a land.  Koligian  was  Armenian;  he  told  her  Armenians  are  also  a displaced 
people. 

Koligian,  who  died  in  2001,  cast  the  swing  vote  giving  the  burial 
grounds  back  to  the  Choinumni. 

The  boys  who  first  pulled  weeds  and  painted  crosses  to  restore  the 
burial  grounds  are  now  grown  men. 

The  first  time  the  Sanger  American  Veterans  came  here  in  1995  to  salute 
a veteran  who  was  being  buried,  cows  were  still  trampling  the  area. 

Now  the  two  acres  are  fenced,  with  a white  wrought-iron  archway  reading 

"Choinumni  Sacred  Burial  Grounds."  There's  a flagpole.  The  crosses  are 
still  few  and  simple,  but  they  are  all  freshly  painted  and  pointing 
skyward . 

Sunday,  about  50  people  gathered  at  the  burial  grounds  to  honor  four 
tribal  member  veterans  buried  in  the  cemetery  - Leon  Davis,  Loren  Doey 
Osborne,  Edward  Rhoan  and  Henry  Cisco  - and  Lori  Piestewa,  a Hopi  tribe 
member  and  mother  of  two  young  sons  who  was  killed  in  an  ambush  this  year 
in  Iraq. 

Angie  Osborne's  son,  Robert,  passed  burning  sage  over  a circle  of  people 
who  had  helped  with  fund  raising  and  worked  to  restore  the  burial  grounds. 

Angie  Osborne  went  to  each  person,  passing  her  hands  in  front  of  their 
faces  and  hearts. 

In  the  Choinumni  language,  she  said,  "May  you  be  blessed  with  a strong 
heart,  a strong  body  and  mind,  and  may  the  creator  watch  over  you  always." 


Audrey  Osborne  stepped  forward  to  speak  of  Piestewa. 

"It  hits  us  so  hard  as  Indian  people  when  we  lose  one  of  our  own  to  war. 
But  as  Native  American  women,  it  hurts  us  even  harder  because  a mother  has 
been  lost  to  her  children. 

"We  are  going  to  sing  this  song  and  we  want  it  to  travel  far.  We  want  it 
to  travel  to  where  her  family  can  feel  us  sing." 

The  tribe  and  their  friends  sang  the  Song  of  the  Four  Directions,  people 
clapping  in  time  with  the  drums.  "Hey  yo  winna  hayane"  they  sang  about  the 
sun  and  water  that  make  things  grow. 

Sanger's  American  Veterans  color  guard  marched  across  the  grounds, 
crunching  the  drying  grass.  Veterans  of  different  wars,  they  wore 
different  uniforms.  One  wore  cowboy  boots. 

"The  first  time  we  were  here,  it  was  a run-down  piece  of  dirt.  Now  look, 
something  beautiful  is  here,  where  we  have  veterans  buried,"  said 
quartermaster  Danny  Navarette. 

"Every  year  we  come  down  here  it  gets  a little  harder  because  we  are 
getting  older,  we  are  burying  friends,  but  we  will  continue  to  come  as 
long  as  we  can  make  it." 

The  color  guard  raised  their  rifles  and  fired  21  sharp  cracks  bouncing 
against  the  surrounding  hills. 

Navarette  held  out  a small,  aged  boom  box.  Taps  played  over  its  4-inch 
speakers.  The  quartermaster ' s eyes  watered. 

The  Choinumni  seek  federal  recognition  as  a tribe  - a long,  politically 
charged  quest  that  takes  extensive  documentation.  The  burial  grounds  help 
because  they  show  that  a government  has  recognized  land  as  theirs. 

Most  of  the  tribe's  250  members  live  in  Sanger  and  Fresno  and  struggle 
financially.  Many  have  married  people  who  aren't  American  Indians.  Osborne 
bristles  at  government  using  certificates  of  Indian  blood  to  determine 
tribe  membership.  Her  grandchildren  are  half  American  Indian,  and  her 
first  great-grandchild  is  a quarter. 

"The  government  is  going  to  tell  us  who  is  ours?"  she  says. 

She's  74.  She  started  working  toward  land  and  recognition  for  her  tribe 
when  she  was  19. 

"A  mentor  told  me  that  someone  must  lead.  When  needed,  you  have  no 
choice  but  to  step  forward." 

She  says  she  heard  Fresno  County  is  considering  selling  the  park  lands 
around  the  burial  grounds. 

If  it's  true,  she  plans  to  lobby  the  county  to  instead  return  the  lands 
to  the  tribe. 

Already,  the  few  trying  to  keep  the  tribe's  basket-weaving  traditions 
are  afraid  to  pick  the  rosebud  that  colors  the  design  and  the  white  root 
that  forms  the  basket's  base  because  of  pesticides  sprayed  on  the  hills 
and  in  the  canals. 

"If  we  get  the  land  back,  we  can  keep  it  for  people  to  enjoy.  Whatever 
grows  will  grow.  We  don't  put  anything  that  destroys.  The  Choinumni 
culture  goes  by  these  rules:  protect  the  plants,  protect  the  land,  and 
they  will  take  care  of  your  people." 

At  a potluck  after  the  memorial,  people  sat  on  lawn  chairs  under  shade 
trees  eating  barbecued  burgers  and  pasta  salad.  They  gossiped  and  teased 
and  talked  about  how  much  that  they  have  accomplished  with  the  burial 
grounds . 

"It  was  dried-up  grass  trampled  by  cattle.  There  were  times  when  we 
wanted  to  give  up,  but  we  said  'what  the  heck,'  and  kept  on  punching," 
Osborne  said. 

"We  have  struggles  ahead  of  us,  but  now  we  have  accomplishment  behind  us, 
and  we  will  continue  on.  Now  we  really  know  how  to  punch." 

The  reporter  can  be  reached  at  dmarcum@fresnobee. com  or  441-6375. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Fresno  Bee. 
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Friends, 

The  girl  has  courage!!!  Read  below, 
with  respect, 

Barry  Lee 

URGENT  FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

MAY  21,  2003:  United  Nations  Fleadquarters  1st  & 44th  Street  in  New 
York,  NY,  scheduled  press  conference  on  front  steps  of  United  Nations 
Headquarters  May  22,  2003  at  11AM  est 

A Citizen  of  the  Haudenosaunee,  the  Six  Nation  Iroquois  Confederacy, 
Exposes  Federal  State  & Local  Government  in  Criminal  & Civil  rights 
violations  presently  occurring  in  central  NY  State  and  asks  the  United 
Nations  to  give  her  asylum  from  the  United  States  government  and  those 
placed  in  control  of  her  Oneida  Indian  Nation  by  the  US  Government 

Video  Footage  and  Documentation  back  the  allegations  of  Danielle 
Shenandoah-Patterson,  a member  of  the  Onyota'ajka  (Standing  Stone 
People)  who  has  been  made  homeless  and  a refugee  from  her  sovereign 
Oneida  Indian  Territory  by  those  placed  into  power  and  supported  by 
the  US  Government. 

Ms.  Shenandoah-Patterson  states:  "I  came  to  United  Nations  Permanent 
Forum  of  Indigenous  People  to  join  other  indigenous  people  also 
seeking  protection  from  and  assistance  against  US  policies  furthering 
the  demise  of  the  cultural  existence  and  sovereignty  of  the  Native 
People.  I and  other  families  of  the  Oneida  Indian  Territory  have 
suffered  and  are  facing  further  oppressive  abuse  of  civil  and  human 
rights  including  arbitrary  arrest,  imprisonment  and  demolition  of  our 
privately  purchased  and  owned  homes,  all  as  punishment  for  speaking 
out  against  those  placed  into  power  by  the  US.  Those  in  control  of 
the  Oneida  Indian  Nation  were  put  there  by  the  US  because  they  would 
continue  the  cultural  genocide  and  sell  our  people  into  slavery  called 
"casinos"  in  order  to  become  income  tax  generators  for  the  State 
budget  rather  than  taxing  wealthy  non-Indians.  They  are  selling  the 
heritage  and  lands  of  my  children  for  a 'treaty'  called  a 'gambling 
compact'  and  a share  of  casino  profits.  The  BIA  has  unclean  hands 
in  this . " 

Because  of  US  Policies  towards  indigenous  people,  Shenandoah-Patterson 
has  asked  the  UN  for  political  asylum  because  the  US  does  not  protect 
the  indigenous  people  within  its  own  borders  from  religious 
persecution,  especially  when  done  by  those  placed  into  power  by  the  US 
government . 

Shenandoah-Patterson  continues  : "The  Oneida  Indian  Nation  of  New  York 
is  in  all  actuality  a "Casino  Cartel"  disguised  as  an  'Indian'  Nation. 
The  'People  of  the  "Turning"  Stone'  do  NOT  represent  the  Traditional 
Haudenosaunee  People  of  the  Standing  Stone. 

The  Turning  Stone  People  have  turned  their  backs  on  ALL  Traditional 
values  and  beliefs.  What  we  have  here  is  a modern  day  Hitler  who  has 
locked  our  Long  House  (our  sacred  spiritual  building);  banished  our 
ceremonies;  demolishing  our  private  homes  and  made  Traditional 
Iroquois  families  refugees  form  their  own  homeland  and  forced  us  to 
become  wards  of  the  State  of  New  York." 

Shenandoah-Patterson  also  represents  the  United  Native  Nations  Truth 
Network  and  Voice  Confederation  and  Onyota'a;ka  Indian  Territory 
Community.  She  also  charges  that  the  BIA  and  US  violated  the 
sovereignty  of  the  Oneida  Indian  Nation,  and  the  Treaties  of  the 
Haudenosaunee  with  the  US  by  rejecting  the  decision  of  the  Traditional 
Haudenosaunee  leaders  and  supporting  a self  appointed  leader  who 
created  a whole  new  form  of  government  not  based  on  any  traditions. 
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Indian  lore  comes  alive  at  LU 

Author  tells  life  stories,  legends  at  convocation 
By  Kara  Patterson 
Post-Crescent  staff  writer 
May  23,  2003 

APPLETON  - To  American  Indian  author,  scholar,  artist  and  poet  N.  Scott 
Momaday,  words  are  sacred. 

In  the  tradition  of  his  Kiowa  elders,  Momaday  opened  his  address 
Thursday  at  Lawrence  University's  final  convocation  of  the  2002-03 
academic  year  with  these  three  revered  words:  "They  were  camping." 

Those  words  preceded  every  tale  a beloved  elder  from  Momaday' s boyhood 
told  out  West  to  a semi-circle  of  children  while  sitting  in  his  rocking 
chair,  eyes  closed  slightly  to  bring  forth  tales  of  creation  from  within. 

At  the  honors  convocation,  which  also  recognized  outstanding  LU  students 
and  faculty,  the  Pulitzer  Prize-winning  author  said  his  chosen  words  were 
most  appropriate  for  a scholar's  journey. 

"Here  we  are,  in  the  ancient  relationship  of  storyteller  and  listeners," 
he  said.  "We  come  together  in  celebration  to  honor  the  achievements  of 
young  people.  We  too  will  go  on  our  way  and  hope  we  go  on  to  better 
things . " 

Momaday,  whose  main  residence  is  in  Santa  Fe,  N.M.,  is  the  son  of 
teachers-turned-artists . His  father  painted  and  illustrated  fiction,  and 
his  mother  wrote  children's  books. 

"I  think  the  first  stories  I learned,  I learned  from  my  father,"  said 
Momaday,  who  earned  acclaim  in  1969  with  his  first  book,  "House  Made  of 
Dawn,"  which  earned  him  a Pulitzer  Prize.  The  story  explores  cultural 
conflict  through  the  eyes  of  a young  American  Indian  man,  who  tries  to 
reconcile  his  heritage  with  20th-century  life. 

Tabitha  Metoxen,  16,  and  a sophomore  at  the  Oneida  Nation  High  School, 
listened  to  Momaday  with  a handful  of  classmates  who  next  year  will  take 
teacher  Carol  Johnson's  American  Indian  history  and  literature  class. 

Metoxen  said  she  could  relate  to  Momaday 's  emphasis  on  the  value  of 
storytelling. 

"I  used  to  ask  my  grandpa  for  stories,"  she  said.  "He  sang  a lot  of 
songs,  but  that  was  when  he  was  dying." 

Metoxen 's  grandfather  died  in  December,  but  Metoxen  wants  to  keep  his 
memory  alive  by  continuing  her  native  studies. 

"I  want  to  learn  more  about  history,  and  the  variety  of  (American 
Indian)  cultures,"  she  said. 

Jessica  Skenandore,  16,  will  be  reading  "House  Made  of  Dawn"  next  school 
year. 

"I  like  how  he  talked  about  bears,"  she  said,  "because  I'm  (a  member  of 
the  Oneida  Nation's)  Bear  Clan." 

On  the  LU  campus,  where  Momaday  and  his  father  received  honorary  degrees 
in  1971,  Momaday  drew  upon  the  oral  tradition  that  to  him  is  a treasure  of 
the  reservations  where  he  spent  his  childhood. 

"Writing  is  about  6,000  years  old,  as  far  as  we  know,"  he  said.  "The 
oral  tradition  is  inestimably  older." 

Momaday 's  Kiowa  name,  Tsoai-Talee,  or  rock-tree  boy,  which  a relative 
bestowed  upon  him  at  the  age  of  6 months,  is  taken  from  an  oral  legend 
well-known  among  his  people. 

In  soothing  tones,  Momaday  wrapped  the  story  of  the  boy  and  his  seven 
sisters  around  his  audience  like  a blanket. 

Back  in  the  day  when  dogs  still  could  talk,  he  said,  a boy  playfully 
chased  his  sisters  through  the  woods. 

"In  the  course  of  a game,  a terrible  thing  happened,  Momaday  said.  "The 
boy  actually  turned  into  a bear.  A tree  spoke  to  the  sisters  and  said,  'if 
you  climb  me,  I will  save  you.'" 


He  said  the  tree  rose  high  into  the  air  and  became  Devils  Tower  National 
Monument,  which  stands  today  in  Wyoming  with  deep  grooves  etched  into  its 
sides,  as  if  a bear  had  scratched  them.  This  sacred  place,  where  the  Kiowa 
say  the  seven  sisters  rose  into  the  sky  and  became  the  stars  in  the  Big 
Dipper,  gave  Momaday  his  tribal  name. 

To  preserve  stories  like  these,  and  to  restore  the  health  of  native 
cultures,  Momaday  has  founded  The  Buffalo  Trust,  an  organization  that 
works  with  American  Indians  and  other  indigenous  people.  This  August, 
Momaday  will  visit  Siberia  to  continue  his  work  with  the  Khanty  and  Nenets, 
who  herd  reindeer  near  the  Arctic  Circle. 

Kara  Patterson  can  be  reached  at  920-993-1000,  ext.  215, 
or  by  e-mail  at  kpatterson@  postcrescent.com 
Copyright  c.  2003  The  Post-Crescent/Appleton,  WI. 
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Tribal  members  believe  ancestors  were  Hohokam 
ARIZONA  DAILY  STAR 
May  24,  2003 

The  tribal  seal  says  1937,  but  the  people  of  the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation 
date  to  time  immemorial,  historians  say. 

Formerly  called  the  Papago  Tribe  of  Arizona,  the  nation  formally  adopted 
a constitution  and  bylaws  under  the  Indian  Reorganization  Act  in  1937, 
when  it  was  given  reservation  land  by  the  federal  government. 

But  tribal  members  were  living  in  Arizona  before  European  settlers 
arrived.  And  many  members  of  the  tribe  believe  they  are  descendants  of  the 
prehistoric  Hohokam  Indians. 

In  the  late  20th  century,  the  tribe  discarded  the  name  Papago  and 
replaced  it  with  Tohono  O'odham,  which  means  "desert  people." 

"They've  only  been  formally  organized  since  1937.  Before  that,  their 
government  was  at  the  village  level,"  said  Bernard  "Bunny"  Fontana,  a 
retired  Tucson  anthropologist.  "Each  had  their  own  governments  and  town 
halls,  and  they  became  organized  in  11  districts." 

The  11  political  districts  are  actually  based  on  lines  that  originally 
divided  the  reservation  into  grazing  districts. 

Fontana  said  the  form  of  government  the  O'odham  adopted  was  modeled  on 
English  common  law.  The  tribe  was  slow  to  actually  adopt  the  voting 
process,  however,  as  its  villages  had  operated  more  on  consensus-building, 
he  said. 

"Slowly  but  surely  they  changed,"  Fontana  said. 

Today's  election  of  a new  tribal  leader  could  be  history-making  for  the 
tribe  if  Vivian  Duan-Saunders  is  elected  over  incumbent  Edward  D.  Manuel, 
Fontana  said. 

"All  traditional  leadership  roles  used  to  be  male  roles.  There  were... 
medicine  women,  but  when  it  came  to  the  village  crier,  the  keeper  of  the 
smoke,  they  were  all  male,"  Fontana  said. 

"Everyone  knew,  though,  who  was  running  the  show  inside  the  house." 

- Stephanie  Innes 

Copyright  c.  1999,  2000,  2001,  2002,  2003  AzStarNet,  Arizona  Daily  Star. 
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Tribes  want  relics  preserved 

By  RICHARD  PAYERCHIN,  Morning  Journal  Bureau  Chief 
May  20,  2003 

PERKINS  TOWNSHIP  - The  proposed  Crossings  of  Sandusky  shopping  center 
will  break  ground  next  week  for  a new  Home  Depot  store  in  Perkins  Township, 
a developer  said. 

However,  Native  American  groups  concerned  about  relics  found  at  the  site 
are  preparing  to  file  a lawsuit  against  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers, 
which  is  considering  a permit  for  the  shopping  center,  said  an  attorney. 

On  Friday,  Bear  Creek  Capital  LLC,  developer  of  The  Crossings  of 
Sandusky  shopping  center  on  US  250  north  of  SR  2,  signed  a lease  with  Home 
Depot  to  put  a 95,000-square-foot  store  at  the  site,  said  Matt  Daniels,  a 
principal  with  the  developer.  The  Crossings  of  Sandusky  also  has  a lease 
with  Kohl's  to  open  a 62,000-square-foot  store  and  will  announce  a third 
"big  box"  tenant  sometime  within  the  next  two  months,  Daniels  said 
yesterday. 

"We're  moving  forward,"  Daniels  said.  "We  have  received  our  Corps  permit 
and  satisfied  all  our  contingencies  there  and  we're  going  to  break  ground 
the  week  of  the  27th." 

The  developers  applied  last  year  for  a federal  permit  because  the 
project  as  planned  would  result  in  the  permanent  loss  of  about  1,974 
linear  feet  of  stream,  known  as  Hemming  Ditch,  and  0.014  acres  of  federal 
wetlands,  according  to  a notice  from  the  Corps. 

Meanwhile,  attorneys  for  Native  American  tribes  concerned  about  possible 
artifacts  at  the  78.5-acre  site  were  drafting  a letter  of  notice  to  the 
Corps  yesterday  --  which  is  required  by  law  and  is  the  first  step  toward 
filing  a federal  lawsuit  against  the  Corps,  said  Mark  R.  Weaver,  a 
Columbus  attorney  working  with  Save  Our  Land  group. 

The  letter  serves  as  notice  to  the  Corps  that  60  days  later,  the  Native 
American  tribes  will  file  suit  under  the  federal  Clean  Water  Act,  Weaver 
said.  In  March,  the  Corps  took  written  comments  about  the  project,  but  has 
refused  to  meet  with  members  of  Native  American  Tribes  to  discuss  their 
concerns.  Weaver  said. 

"Up  until  now,  we  weren't  sure  we  were  going  to  start  the  litigation 
process,  but  our  goal  is  to  protect  those  relics  and  it  looks  like 
litigation  might  be  the  only  way  to  do  that,"  Weaver  said.  "The  tribes 
that  we've  been  talking  to  want  to  know  what's  there  and  want  those  relics 
preserved . " 

The  developers  were  aware  of  a possible  lawsuit,  Daniels  said. 

"We  were  aware  that  they  were  going  to  do  that  and  it  won't  affect  the 
project,"  Daniels  said. 

Yesterday,  a spokesman  from  the  Atlanta-based  Home  Depot  home  said  they 
are  interested  in  locating  a store  in  the  Sandusky  area,  but  would  not 
confirm  the  location. 

A spokesman  for  the  Corps,  which  oversees  navigable  waterways  and 
wetlands  issues,  said  yesterday  it  had  not  yet  issued  a validated  permit 
for  the  project. 

The  Corps  has  been  considering  the  permit  for  the  proposed  shopping 
center,  which  would  feature  more  than  533,000  square  feet  of  store  space, 
since  last  year.  However,  Save  Our  Land  and  Native  American  tribes  have 
argued  for  greater  study  of  artifacts  at  the  site. 

Finding  of  flints  from  prehistoric  stone  tools  have  been  found  at  the 
site  and  the  Keeper  for  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  earlier 
this  year  determined  one  area  of  the  site  qualifies  for  inclusion  on  the 
National  Register  of  Historic  Places,  according  to  the  Corps. 

An  archaeological  survey  found  it  could  provide  "important  information 
about  the  procurement  and  processing  of  Pipe  Creek  chert,"  or  small 
fragments  of  flint  that  are  chipped  off  larger  stones  when  Ohio's  Native 
American  people  made  stone  tools  at  the  site,  according  to  the  Corps. 

The  stone  artifacts  date  from  the  historic  periods  from  8000-4500  BC  and 


500-1000  AD,  according  to  the  Corps. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Morning  Hournal/Lorain , Ohio. 
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No  easy  way  to  clean  up  tires  on  tribal  land 
By  Mary  Ellis 
Miami  News-Record 
May  26,  2003 

QUAPAW  - An  environmental  official  with  the  Quapaw  Tribe  said  she  will 
begin  a process  that  will  lead  to  cleaning  up  dump  sites  on  American 
Indian  trust  land  within  the  Quapaw  city  limits  this  week. 

"This  will  be  something  BIA  will  have  to  clean  up,"  said  Tabitha  Worley, 
environmental  director  with  the  tribe.  "We  had  another  illegal  dump  site 
near  Picher  on  trust  land  that  they  cleaned  up  and  they  will  clean  this  up 
too . " 

Worley  contacted  city  officials  last  week  when  she  learned  of  the 
illegal  dumping  from  a newspaper  reporter.  She  said  she  would  look  at  what 
is  thought  to  be  the  worst  site  - an  abandoned  residential  property  in  the 
100  block  of  West  Chesnut  - as  soon  as  possible. 

That  overgrown  site  contains  an  abandoned  home  and  approximately  100 
discarded  tires. 

"Those  tires  will  fill  with  water  and  there  will  be  a lot  of  mosquitoes, 
Quapaw  City  Clerk  Misty  Dudd  said.  "We  need  to  be  worried  about  West  Nile 
virus . " 

The  illegal  dumping  has  confounded  city  officials,  who  claim  they  are 
prevented  from  taking  action  on  trust  land. 

They  have  repeatedly  attempted  to  contact  BIA  officials  with  no  success, 
according  to  Dudd. 

Repeated  calls  by  the  Miami  News-Record  to  a BIA  public  information 
officer  in  Washington,  D.C,  have  also  gone  unanswered. 

And  city  officials  say  they  are  prevented  from  enforcing  municipal  or 
state  laws  on  American  Indian  trust  land. 

"If  it's  on  trust  land  there  is  nothing  we  can  do  about  it,"  Quapaw 
Police  Administrator  Terry  Durborow  said.  "We  can't  go  on  the  land  even  if 
we  want  to  clean  it  up." 

3udd  said  that  as  many  as  30  sites  in  the  city  are  in  need  of  cleanup 
and  that  many  are  on  trust  land. 

"We  have  several  places  that  are  real  health  hazards  and  need  to  be 
cleaned  up,"  she  said. 

Durborow,  who  deals  with  abandoned  and  dilapidated  properties  in  his  job 
as  Miami's  emergency  management  director,  said  he  would  begin 
investigating  sites  that  could  be  cleaned  up  under  state  and  city 
ordinances . 

"There  are  laws  and  ordinances  we  can  use,  but  we'll  have  to  develop  a 
process  and  probably  involve  our  municipal  court,"  Durborow  said.  "Even 
then  it  could  take  us  from  six  months  to  a year  to  make  anyone  clean  up 
their  property." 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Miami  News-Record. 
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Burial  mounds  cry  out  for  respect 
By  STEPHEN  A.  MARTIN 
smartin@thehawkeye.com 
May  26,  2003 

TOOLESBORO  - For  most  people.  Memorial  Day  honors  those  who  have 
sacrificed . 

To  Dim  Rabid  Wolf  Hickinbotham,  it's  a reminder  of  sacrificed  honor. 

"If  you  dig  up  a grave  in  a white  graveyard,  you'll  get  25  years,"  he 
said.  "If  you  dig  up  1,000  Indian  graves,  you'll  get  a Ph.D." 

Hickinbotham  is  a Choctaw  elder  and  consultant  on  American  Indian  burial 
sites  for  two  states  and  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers. 

He  says  the  graves  of  his  ancestors  are  under  constant  attack,  because 
society  doesn't  recognize  the  importance  of  allowing  the  remains  of  his 
people  to  rest  undisturbed. 

Memorial  Day  weekend  marks  the  traditional  start  of  the  tourism  season, 
and  sites  such  as  Toolesboro  Mounds  near  Oakville  and  Dickson  Mounds  near 
Lewistown,  111.,  are  built  on  the  curiosity  of  white  people  about  those 
who  lived  in  North  America  before  the  first  settlers  arrived. 

The  Louisa  County  Conservation  Board  has  been  in  charge  of  the 
Toolesboro  Mounds  site  since  reaching  an  agreement  with  the  Iowa  State 
Historical  Society  in  1990. 

Conservation  educator  Kathy  Dice  said  officials  understand  the  museum 
they  operate  stands  next  to  what  is  essentially  an  ancient  cemetery. 

But  the  county  tries  to  be  as  sensitive  as  possible,  she  said,  honoring 
those  who  once  inhabited  the  Iowa  River  valley  in  both  life  and  in  death. 

"They  do  recognize  the  mounds  are  grave  sites  of  people,"  she  said. 

It  hasn't  always  been  that  way.  Early  settlers  plowed  the  mounds, 
reducing  what  once  may  have  been  a dozen  mounds  to  only  seven. 

The  Davenport  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  then  conducted  extensive 
excavation  of  the  site  in  the  late  19th  century,  finding  - and  removing  - 
numerous  copper  and  stone  tools,  stone  pipes,  shell  and  pearl  beads,  and 
mica  sheets. 

There  were  also  numerous  human  skeletons,  but  the  bones  were  poorly 
cared  for.  Few  remain  today,  and  it's  impossible  to  say  what  associations 
the  artifacts  may  have  had  with  the  individual  burials  or  with  each  other. 

"The  information  is  really  sketchy,  and  it's  really  depressing  to  modern 
archeologists,"  Dice  said. 

The  first  such  mounds  were  explored  in  1846,  and  the  culture  they 
revealed  was  named  "Hopewell"  after  the  last  name  of  the  Ohio  farmer  who 
owned  the  ground  where  they  were  located. 

Those  who  built  the  Hopewell  mounds  lived  between  about  200  B.C.  and  the 
dawn  of  the  later  Mississippian  civilization  around  800  A.D. 

Racism  led  even  the  most-educated  observers  to  speculate  the  massive 
burial  mounds  had  been  constructed  by  ancient  Egyptian  or  other  Old  World 
colonists.  Some  even  speculated  one  of  Israel's  lost  tribes  had  found  its 
way  to  America. 

It  was  inconceivable  to  many  that  ancestors  of  modern-day  American 
Indians  could  have  built  such  spectacular  constructions. 

Exhibitions  featuring  American  Indian  artifacts  from  the  burial  mounds 
found  throughout  the  midwest  and  south  could  be  seen  in  museums  across  the 
country  in  the  late  19th  and  early  20th  centuries. 

According  to  archeologist  Alan  Harn,  however,  it  wasn't  until  Don 
Dickson  began  a series  of  amateur  explorations  on  his  Illinois  farm  in 
1927  that  anyone  really  painted  a sympathetic  portrait  of  these  ancient 
people. 

"It  had  a humanness  to  it,"  Harn  said.  "Dickson  Mounds  probably  did  more 
to  foster  a positive  image  of  the  American  Indian  than  any  site  in 
America . " 

The  builders  of  the  burial  mounds  in  Illinois  were  Mississippian,  a 
group  that  built  and  lived  in  cities  that  rivaled  the  largest  European 


capitals  until  around  1450  A.D. 

Harn,  assistant  curator  at  the  Dickson  Mounds  Museum  near  Lewistown, 
111.,  said  no  one  today  would  put  human  skeletons  on  display  as  Dickson 
did  in  the  1920s. 

Even  sOj  however,  Dickson's  techniques  were  revolutionary  for  their  time 

Rather  than  removing  artifacts  for  display  in  museums,  Dickson  and  his 
family  made  careful  notes  and  left  things  in  place  for  on-site  display. 

In  the  site's  first  year  as  an  attraction,  without  a single  paved  road 
anywhere  near  its  remote  location,  Harn  notes  that  Dickson  Mounds  drew 
more  than  40,000  visitors. 

A branch  of  the  Illinois  State  Museum  since  1945,  the  site  continues  to 
draw  visitors  to  its  location  about  an  hour  southwest  of  Peoria,  111. 

The  visitors  center,  remodeled  in  1994,  focuses  on  the  lives  of  those 
who  lived  in  the  city  and  who  were  buried  in  the  complex  of  mounds  located 
at  the  site. 

Harn  said  it's  just  as  Dickson  would  have  wanted  it. 

"He  said,  'You  have  to  look  beyond  the  bones  . . . and  into  the  life  of 
man . ' " 

To  this  day.  Dice  said,  there  remain  those  who  collect  American  Indian 
artifacts  only  because  they  are  interesting  or  pretty. 

Arrowheads,  projectile  points  and  other  artifacts  are  "tiny  packets  of 
information,"  she  said,  that  can  help  unravel  the  mysteries  of  ancient 
people  who  left  no  written  records. 

Those  who  hunt  for  them,  record  the  exact  locations  where  they  were 
found  and  how  deep  they  were  buried  do  a valuable  service,  she  said. 

"But  when  they're  just  piling  them  in  cigarette  boxes,  they're  hurting 
all  Iowa,"  she  said. 

State  laws  vary  when  it  comes  to  protection  of  ancient  burials  and 
artifacts . 

"It  is  illegal  to  disturb  the  grave  of  anyone  in  this  state,"  Dice  said. 

Iowa  has  long  been  a leader  in  the  protection  of  American  Indian  burials 
with  a 1976  state  law  prohibiting  removal  of  ancient  bones  without  the 
state  archeologist's  permission. 

The  state's  law  was  upheld  in  1994,  when  the  Iowa  Supreme  Court  ruled  a 
Story  County  developer  didn't  have  the  right  to  build  homes  on  the  site  of 
an  American  Indian  burial  mound. 

Some  states,  like  Ohio,  don't  recognize  any  burial  site  more  than  150 
years  old. 

Hickinbotham  said  others,  like  Missouri,  barely  give  them  legal 
recognition  at  all. 

When  an  American  Indian  burial  site  near  Fenton,  Mo.,  was  found  on  land 
where  developers  planned  to  build  a new  Wal-Mart  store,  Hickinbotham  said 
he  and  other  activists  were  powerless  to  do  anything  other  than  watch  as 
the  bones  of  their  ancestors  were  plowed  up  and  paved  over. 

The  Sac  and  Fox  tribe  of  Oklahoma  was  so  outraged  that  its  leaders  filed 
a federal  lawsuit  against  the  Missouri  Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
which  they  said  did  nothing  to  help  protect  the  graves. 

The  Native  American  Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act,  passed  by 
Congress  in  1990,  requires  any  entity  receiving  federal  money  to  list  what 
American  Indian  relics  they  possess. 

Human  remains  must  be  made  available  to  tribal  representatives,  who  can 
then  see  to  it  the  remains  are  properly  reburied  and  the  new  grave  sites 
cared  for. 

Hickinbotham  says  the  law  doesn't  go  far  enough,  however,  because  it 
only  applies  when  federal  money  is  involved. 

"On  private  property,  there's  very  little  you  can  actually  do,"  he  said. 

Hickinbotham  said  one  of  the  most  frustrating  battles  he  faces  involves 
dealing  with  state  archeological  sites,  like  the  Cahokia  Mounds  State 
Historic  Site  near  Belleville,  111.,  and  the  Dickson  Mounds  Museum. 

Because  the  experts  can't  trace  these  ancient  cities  to  specific  modern 
tribes,  Hickinbotham  said,  they  claim  to  be  exempt  from  laws  requiring 
them  to  be  accountable  to  modern-day  tribal  groups. 

He  says  that's  a circular  argument,  however,  because  the  cities  were 
trade  centers  built  by  a number  of  different  tribal  groups  - many  of  whom 
we  can  easily  identify  through  the  art  and  artifacts  they  left  behind. 


Among  them,  he  said,  were  the  Cherokee,  Chickasaw,  Choctaw,  Creek, 
Delaware,  Iowa,  Miami,  Sac  and  Fox,  Pottawatamie  and  Sioux. 

To  say  these  city  builders  can't  be  linked  to  modern  tribes,  he  said,  is 
like  saying  bones  in  ancient  Europe  can't  be  linked  to  modern  nations. 

"That's  like  saying,  'He  was  a Renaissance  Man,'  " Hickinbotham  said. 
"Was  he  English,  French,  Italian  or  Greek?" 

In  the  neighborhood  where  Hickinbotham  lives  in  the  St.  Louis  suburb  of 
Olivette,  Mo.,  he  said  there  are  people  of  many  ethnic  groups.  All  are 
Americans,  however,  and  no  one  would  suggest  their  remains  shouldn't  be 
properly  cared  for  when  they  die. 

"It's  a matter  of  basic  human  respect,"  he  said. 

Harn  doesn't  disagree  with  Hickinbotham.  He  said  those  who  built  Dickson 
Mounds  were  likely  from  a variety  of  tribes,  but  were  joined  by  religious 
and  economic  ties  very  much  like  modern  city  dwellers. 

Dice  said  that  while  the  ancient  Hopewell  mound  builders  were  probably 
less  diverse  than  their  later  Mississippian  counterparts,  it's  equally 
likely  that  not  everyone  who  lived  at  the  Toolesboro  site  was  of  the  same 
tribal  group. 

"It's  very  reasonable  to  assume  people  were  as  diverse  2,000  years  ago 
as  they  are  today,"  she  said. 

The  museum  adjacent  to  the  mounds  at  Toolesboro  uses  models  and  pictures 
in  an  effort  to  show  what  everyday  life  may  have  been  like  in  those  times. 

Taking  information  from  the  artifacts  and  burials  found  decades  ago  and 
applying  modern  knowledge  of  American  Indian  ways  of  life,  officials 
believe  the  museum's  scale  models  present  a fairly  accurate  picture  of 
life  1,500  years  before  explorer  Christopher  Columbus  first  set  foot  in 
North  America. 

There  are  also  reproductions  of  things  that  were  found  buried  in  the 
mounds . 

"And  some  of  these  are  really  beautiful,"  Dice  said.  "It's  really 
intricate  and  well  done." 

Dice  and  Harn  both  hope  that  people  will  take  home  a new  respect  for  the 
people  who  buried  their  dead  in  the  mounds  after  visiting  their  sites. 

As  he  grieves  for  those  who  were  unearthed  in  each  site's  early  days, 
Hickinbotham  said  he  also  wants  people  to  respect  those  who  lived  here 
centuries  ago. 

"He  is  a human  being,"  Hickinbotham  said.  "He  deserves  a rest  without 
disturbance . " 
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Claim  restated  for  property  in  national  forest 
Indian  back  in  court  to  assert  rights  to  160  acres 
By  NORMAN  AREY 

The  Atlanta  Dournal-Constitution 
May  20,  2003 

CHATTANOOGA  - He's  back.  And  this  time,  Daniel  Walkingstick  says  it's 
forever. 

Walkingstick,  an  officer  of  the  governing  body  of  the  Eastern  Cherokee 
Nation,  tried  to  lay  claim  last  May  28-Dune  15  to  160  acres  in  the 
Cherokee  National  Forest  eight  miles  west  of  McCaysville. 

The  U.S.  Government  threw  him  off  the  property  after  18  days. 

Now,  he's  back  on  the  land. 

The  52-year-old  Cherokee  was  in  federal  court  Monday  before  U.S. 
Magistrate  Dudge  Bill  Carter. 


He  wanted  to  contest  the  criminal  citation  he  received  in  2002  when  the 
Forestry  Service  tossed  Walkingstick,  his  wife  Roberta,  50,  and  daughter 
Ongeequay,  7,  out  of  the  forest. 

Walkingstick  was  previously  told  to  submit  a legal  claim  to  the  U.S. 
Forest  Service  for  possession  and  ownership.  The  court  instructed  that  if 
the  claim  wasn't  settled,  Walkingstick  could  come  back  and  contest  it. 

Hence  his  appearance  Monday. 

Walkingstick ' s claim  is  unique  because  he  has  proper  documentation  to 
prove  the  land  is  his.  On  Aug.  22,  1857,  then-Tennessee  Gov.  Andrew 
Johnson  signed  Land  Grant  No.  7586.  It  was  for  160  acres  given  to 
Testuskey  Walkingstick  and  his  heirs  forever.  Daniel  is  a direct 
descendant . 

He  presented  a 63-page  document  to  the  courts  on  Dec.  13,  2002, 
attempting  to  prove  ownership. 

The  Monday  court  date  was  put  off  indefinitely  until  Kent  Anderson,  the 
U.S.  attorney  in  charge  of  the  case,  could  be  present. 

"They  don't  have  anything  to  fight  me  with,"  Walkingstick  said  Monday. 
"I've  supplied  every  piece  of  paperwork  they've  requested." 

Walkingstick  had  planned  to  represent  himself  in  court.  When  Dudge 
Carter  asked  about  a lawyer,  and  Walkingstick  replied:  "I  have  made 
telephone  calls  from  Nashville  to  Knoxville  to  Chattanooga  and  as  soon  as 
they  find  out  I'm  an  Indian,  they  hang  up.  I can't  get  an  attorney  to  take 
the  case." 

This  case  would  set  a precedent  if  Walkingstick  prevails. 

Although  tribes  have  been  successful  in  the  past,  notably  in  Maine  where 
the  state  had  to  give  up  thousands  of  acres,  an  individual  Native  American 
has  never  won  such  a case. 
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White  House  enters  dispute  over  dams  salmon 
May  25th,  2003 

By  Les  Blumenthal  Herald  Washington,  D.C.,  bureau 

WASHINGTON  - A dispute  over  regulating  water  temperatures  on  the  Columbia 
and  Snake  rivers  has  reached  into  the  White  House  and  top  levels  at  the 
Interior  Department  amid  state  and  tribal  concerns  the  effort  to  help 
endangered  salmon  could  be  undercut  to  protect  federal  dams. 

Nine  months  after  it  was  first  circulated  among  federal  agencies,  a 
controversial  53-page  preliminary  draft  proposal  for  establishing 
temperature  controls  prepared  by  the  Seattle  office  of  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  remains  in  limbo. 

Officials  from  Washington  state  and  Oregon  fear  the  White  House  Council 
on  Environmental  Quality  may  limit  EPA's  continued  involvement  in 
developing  a temperature  plan  for  the  rivers,  while  tribal  officials  say 
the  agencies  that  operate  the  dams  want  an  exemption  from  the  Clean  Water 
Act . 

Cool  water  is  considered  essential  for  migrating  salmon.  Any  plan  to 
cool  the  Columbia  and  Snake  rivers  would  have  a major  impact  on  the 
operation  of  the  dams,  which  generate  massive  amounts  of  cheap  electricity 
as  well  as  provide  water  for  irrigation,  navigation  and  recreation,  and 
safeguards  against  floods. 

The  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  which  coordinates  environmental 
policy  for  the  administration,  has  held  a series  of  meetings  on  the  issue. 
The  meetings  were  requested  by  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation  and  the  Bonneville  Power  Adminstration . 


And  they  say  that  if  strict  river  temperature  limits  were  imposed  and 
then  not  met,  environmentalists  would  have  an  opening  to  ask  a federal 
court  to  remove  some  of  the  dams. 

White  House  officials  describe  the  meetings  as  routine  given  the  number 
of  agencies  involved  and  the  possible  implications  for  federal  dams  on  the 
Columbia  and  Snake  as  well  as  elsewhere. 

Critics  say  the  White  House  has  interfered  and  slowed  the  effort  to  come 
up  with  a plan.  At  the  same  time,  the  White  House  Office  of  Management  and 
Budget  is  taking  a broader  look  at  federal  regulations  involving  water 
temperatures  and  other  requirements  of  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

"This  whole  thing  has  taken  a darker  turn,"  said  Rick  George  of  the 
Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Umatilla  Indian  Reservation  in  Northeastern 
Oregon.  "It's  all  being  done  behind  our  backs.  This  is  a political  ploy  to 
get  around  sound  science." 

Juvenile  salmon  headed  out  to  sea  and  adult  salmon  returning  to  spawn 
need  cool  water. 

"Temperatures  are  clearly  one  of  the  main  constraints  on  salmon 
populations,"  said  Chuck  Coutant,  a fisheries  biologist  at  the  Oak  Ridge 
National  Laboratory  in  Tennessee  who  for  years  has  studied  the  effects  of 
temperatures  on  the  Columbia  and  Snake  runs. 

Coutant  said  water  temperatures  above  the  mid-60s  start  to  stress  salmon 
of  all  ages.  He  said  at  70  degrees  the  fish  can  get  "really  stressed,"  and 
they  start  dying  when  water  temperatures  hit  the  mid-70s. 

Under  the  federal  Clean  Water  Act,  the  states  have  the  responsibility 
for  regulating  water  temperatures,  or  total  daily  maximum  loads,  with  EPA 
responsible  for  approving  state  plans. 

Faced  with  the  seemingly  overwhelming  task  on  the  Columbia  and  Snake 
rivers,  Washington  and  Oregon  asked  the  EPA  for  help,  believing  the  agency 
had  the  technical  expertise  to  design  a temperature  plan. 

After  months  of  work  using  a complicated  mathematical  model,  EPA 
concluded  last  September  the  15  dams  on  the  Columbia  and  Snake  were  the 
primary  cause  of  elevated  water  temperatures . The  EPA  also  concluded  the 
problem  could  be  solved  by  releasing  cooler  water  from  upstream  reservoirs 
though  cooling  the  rivers  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  accomplish. 

"This  was  the  first  step,"  said  Randy  Smith,  director  of  the  water 
office  at  EPA  in  Seattle. 

The  Corps,  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  BPA  pounced  on  the  preliminary 
draft  from  EPA,  which  has  still  not  been  released  for  public  comment. 

In  a letter  to  EPA's  regional  administrator  in  Seattle,  Roy  Fox,  manager 
of  Bonneville's  federal  hyrdo  projects,  wrote,  "In  essence,  EPA  seeks  to 
establish  a regime  under  which  dam  operators  must  achieve  standards  that 
are  incompatible  with  their  fundamental  operation  requirements . " 

The  agencies  questioned  EPA's  modeling,  suggested  the  increased  water 
temperatures  resulting  from  the  dams  should  not  be  considered  because  the 
dams  can't  be  removed,  and  warned  of  protracted  litigation. 

Smith  said  the  EPA  was  surprised  by  the  reaction. 

As  the  infighting  intensified,  among  those  who  became  involved  was  Ann 
Klee,  counsel  to  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton.  The  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
which  operates  Grand  Coulee,  is  part  of  the  Interior  Department. 

The  dispute  eventually  was  elevated  to  the  level  of  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality. 

Meanwhile,  the  states  remain  worried  the  White  House  could  end  EPA's 
role  in  developing  the  temperature  plan. 

"It  is  critically  important  that  EPA  continue  in  its  effort  relating  to 
temperature, " Washington  and  Oregon's  top  environmental  officials  said  in 
a Feb.  12  letter  to  James  Connaughton,  the  chairman  of  the  Council  on 
Environmental  Quality.  "If  EPA  were  to  be  removed  from  this  effort,  we 
would  find  it  difficult  to  begin  the  process  anew," 

EPA  officials  in  Washington,  D.C.,  denied  there  was  ever  any  effort  to 
remove  the  regional  office  from  the  temperature  program. 

"We  will  continue  to  be  actively  involved,"  said  Ben  Grumbles,  deputy 
assistant  administrator  for  water  at  EPA  headquarters. 

A spokeswoman  for  the  Council  on  Environmental  Quality,  Dana  Perino, 
said  the  council  has  made  no  effort  to  slow  down  the  development  of 
temperature  standards  for  the  Columbia  and  Snake  rivers. 


"We've  been  working  in  our  traditional  role  facilitating  discussion  and 
coordinating  policy/'  Perino  said.  "We  are  proceeding  without  delay." 

The  council  specifically  has  asked  government  lawyers  to  explore  two 
questions  involving  water  temperatures , both  of  which  could  set  important 
precedents  not  only  in  the  Northwest  but  at  other  federal  dams. 

One  question  involves  whether  one  state's  tougher  clean  water  standards 
can  be  imposed  on  another  state  with  less  stringent  standards.  In  this 
case,  Oregon  has  tougher  standards  than  Washington  and  Idaho. 

The  other  involves  whether  the  higher  water  temperatures  caused  by  dams 
shouldn't  be  considered  when  calculating  total  maximum  daily  loads  because 
the  dams  were  authorized  by  Congress  and  can't  easily  be  removed. 

Officials  for  EPA,  the  Corps,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  BPA  all  say 
progress  is  being  made  on  establishing  temperature  standards  for  the 
Columbia  and  Snake  even  as  the  policy  and  legal  questions  are  being 
debated  in  Washington,  D.C. 

"It's  not  an  adversarial  relationship,"  said  Ken  Pedde,  deputy  regional 
director  of  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  in  Boise.  "We  are  working  through 
this . " 

Even  so,  George  of  the  Umatilla  Tribe  remains  skeptical  about  White 
House  involvement  and  the  maneuverings  of  the  federal  agencies. 

"EPA  has  done  an  admirable  job,"  he  said.  "But  the  bottom  line  is  that 
high  water  temperatures  can  be  lethal  to  salmon.  We  are  disappointed  a 
choice  has  been  made  at  higher  levels  to  get  around  the  Clean  Water  Act." 
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Legal  move  asserts  tribal  rights  and  seeks  to  set  aside  federal 
guidelines  in  allotting  Colorado  surplus  to  agencies  in  the  Southwest. 

By  Bettina  Boxall 
Times  Staff  Writer 
May  26,  2003 

The  Navajo  Nation  has  joined  the  long  list  of  Southwesterners  thirsting 
for  the  waters  of  the  Colorado  River,  filing  a lawsuit  that  is  sending  a 
mighty  ripple  downstream  to  California  and  neighboring  states. 

The  tribe  contends  that  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  has  ignored 
its  water  rights  while  divvying  up  the  flow  in  the  Lower  Colorado  River 
Basin  and  has  thus  breached  its  trust  obligations  to  the  Navajo. 

Several  water  rights  experts  predicted  the  suit  would  be  a difficult  one 
for  the  Navajo  to  pursue.  And  water  litigation  is  notorious  for  taking 
decades  to  resolve.  But  the  March  filing  has  drawn  attention  in  the 
Southwest's  water  world.  States  and  water  agencies  are  moving  to 
intervene. 

"I  think  they  would  have  a hard  time  advancing  their  claim  --  anything 
of  real  substance,"  said  Dennis  Underwood,  a vice  president  of  the 
Metropolitan  Water  District  of  Southern  California  who  handles  Colorado 
River  issues  for  the  giant  agency.  "But  funny  things  can  happen  in 
court . 

It  is  challenging  things  that  are  of  immediate  interest  to  the  lower 
basin  states." 

In  particular,  the  suit  asks  the  courts  to  set  aside  guidelines  dealing 
with  surplus  Colorado  flows  used  by  California,  Arizona  and  Nevada, 
questioning  a water-banking  program  for  Arizona  and  Nevada  that 
Metropolitan  wants  to  get  involved  in  and  challenging  guidelines  for 
repaying  inadvertent  overdrafts  of  the  river  by  Colorado  users. 


"It  has  the  potential  of  having  a profound  impact  on  the  politics  of  the 
river/'  said  Robert  Glennon,  a University  of  Arizona  law  professor  who 
writes  on  water  issues. 

Growth  in  the  Southwest  is  making  every  drop  of  the  Colorado  desirable, 
spurring  water  negotiations  and  settlements  that  are  leaving  the  Navajo 
feeling  like  wallflowers.  Their  suit,  filed  this  spring,  adds  yet  another 
tangle  to  the  knot  of  demands  tightening  around  the  1,400-mile-long 
river . 

Colorado  water  sprinkles  the  lawns  of  Arizona  subdivisions,  fills  the 
irrigation  ditches  of  desert  farms  in  Southern  California  and  sustains 
the  artificial  lakes  of  Las  Vegas.  But  it  doesn't  do  anything  for  the 
Navajo  Reservation  sprawling  to  the  east  of  the  river  above  Lake  Mead. 

That  has  long  bothered  the  Navajo,  many  of  whom  don't  have  running  water 
in  their  homes.  They  have  tapped  the  Colorado's  tributaries,  but  have 
never  gotten  very  far  with  claims  to  its  main  branch  in  the  lower  basin. 

The  secretary  of  the  Interior  "is  doling  out  resources  to  everyone  other 
than  the  Navajo  Nation....  We  seem  to  be  the  last  in  line,"  said  Stanley 
Pollack,  an  attorney  with  the  Navajo  Nation  Department  of  Dustice.  "We 
are  prepared  to  sit  down  and  have  some  meaningful  discussions  with  them. 
We've  been  trying  for  years,  but  they've  been  ignoring  us." 

The  Interior  Department,  which  has  another  month  to  file  its  response 
to  the  suit,  would  not  comment  on  the  matter. 

The  suit  is  not  a claim  for  a fixed  amount  of  water.  Basically,  it  is 
an  attempt  to  force  the  federal  government  to  determine  what  the  tribe's 
lower  basin  Colorado  rights  are. 

Tribe  Has  Early  Dibs 

That  they  should  get  any  of  it  springs  from  a federal  doctrine  that,  when 
the  federal  government  sets  aside  land  for  a specific  purpose,  such  as  a 
park  or  Indian  reservation,  water  goes  with  it,  as  long  as  the  water  has 
not  already  been  apportioned.  The  Navajo  Reservation  lands,  which  spread 
across  13  million  acres  in  Arizona,  New  Mexico  and  Utah,  were  established 
in  1868,  so  the  tribe  has  very  early  dibs. 

But  it  is  not  just  a matter  of  first  come,  first  served.  Indian  water 
rights  have  traditionally  been  shaped  by  agricultural  use  --  how  much 
land  realistically  can  be  irrigated  and  how  much  water  will  it  take  to 
do  it?  That  is  where  the  Navajo  run  into  obstacles.  The  river  near  the 
reservation  in  the  lower  basin  cuts  through  the  Grand  Canyon,  meaning  it 
would  have  to  be  pumped  up  hundreds  of  feet  to  tribal  land. 

"Can  the  Navajo  show  a viable  farming  use  of  water  in  Arizona  when  they 
would  have  to  lift  the  water  out  of  Marble  Canyon?  The  answer  is  no," 
said  Bill  Swan,  a former  Interior  Department  attorney  who  now  represents 
the  Imperial  Irrigation  District,  California's  largest  user  of  Colorado 
River  water.  "In  my  experience,  when  their  right  is  quantified,  it's 
probably  not  going  to  be  huge." 

Still,  an  Arizona  Supreme  Court  ruling  a couple  of  years  ago  opened  the 
door  to  another  standard:  that  tribes  were  entitled  to  water  necessary 
to  maintain  a homeland,  which  could  include  industrial  or  residential  use. 

" We're  not  talking  about  irrigation  here,  but  we  do  have  a large 
reservation  with  a large  tribal  population,"  Pollack  said.  "We  need  to 
get  water  out  of  the  main  stem"  of  the  Colorado. 

Whatever  river  water  the  tribe  gets  would  come  from  Arizona's  basic 
allocation  of  2.8  million  acre-feet.  (An  acre-foot  equals  the  amount  of 
water  annually  used  by  two  typical  Southern  California  households.) 
Recently,  the  state  has  used  all  of  its  allocation,  either  directly  or 
in  storage,  so  Navajo  water  would  likely  come  at  someone  else's  expense. 

Volatile  Negotiations 

"I  think  it  was  initially  filed  as  a means  of  getting  attention.  My 
sense  is  it  did  that,"  said  Herbert  Guenther,  director  of  the  Arizona 
Department  of  Water  Resources.  In  a motion  to  intervene  in  the  case,  his 
department  says  the  suit  could  curtail  or  freeze  river  management 
programs  important  not  only  to  Arizona  but  to  other  lower  basin  states. 
Peter  Von  Haam,  a deputy  California  attorney  general,  said  the  state  is 
assessing  the  Navajo  suit.  "At  this  point,  there  are  more  questions  than 


answers/'  he  said,  adding  that  he  did  not  believe  a Navajo  claim  would 
affect  California's  basic  4.4  million-acre-foot  allocation  of  Colorado 
water . 

But  California  would  certainly  feel  a pinch  if  guidelines  dealing  with 
the  use  of  surplus  river  flows  were  scuttled.  The  state  and  several 
water 

agencies,  including  Metropolitan  and  Imperial,  are  in  volatile 
negotiations  to  secure  surplus  water  for  the  next  15  years  while 
California  weans  itself  of  the  flows  now  sought  by  other  states. 

Metropolitan  has  questioned  whether  much  of  a surplus  will  be  available, 
given  the  Southwest's  ongoing  drought.  But  Underwood  said  it  is  not  to 
be  dismissed.  "We  do  care  about  this  surplus.  It  still  can  be  of  value  to 
us,"  he  said.  "The  only  point  we've  made  is  that  its  value  has 
diminished . " 

Copyright  c.  2003  Los  Angeles  Times.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Swimmer  and  Matin  to  face  Senate  Panel  on  reorganization  of  BIA 
Undersecretary  not  in  the  plans 
WASHINGTON  D.C. 

Sam  Lewin  5/20/2003 

A Senate  committee  wants  to  hear  how  the  massive  reorganization  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  (BIA)  is  faring. 

On  Wednesday,  recently  appointed  Special  Trustee  for  American  Indians 
Ross  Swimmer  and  Acting  Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs  Aurene  M. 
Martin  will  appear  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs.  The 
committee  is  holding  hearings  into  the  reorganization  of  the  BIA-something 
that's  been  in  the  works  for  years. 

Swimmer  and  Martin  spoke  to  the  Native  American  Times  via  conference 
call  on  Tuesday.  Both  claim  reorganization  has  been  successful,  with  many 
changes  generated  by  tribal  input. 

"The  effort  at  reorganization  was  to  incorporate  as  much  from  the  tribes 
as  we  could.  Most  of  the  things  that  we  were  able  to  do  were  what  the 
tribes  raised  during  discussions  last  year,"  said  Martin. 

Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  established  a Joint  Tribal  Leaders/ 
Department  of  Interior  task  force  in  2002.  One  example  of  tribal  input, 
Martin  said,  is  natural  resources  such  as  gas,  oil  and  timber. 

"Tribes  wanted  natural  resources  management  to  stay  at  the  local  level. 
We  have  left  it  there,"  said  Martin. 

She  acknowledges  tribes  didn't  get  everything  they  requested.  A move  to 
create  an  Undersecretary  of  Indian  Affairs  position  was  stymied  because 
the  legislation  it  takes  to  create  that  role  is  not  in  the  power  of  the 
BIA. 

A mandate  to  reorganize  came  after  controversy  over  the  management  of 
monies  held  in  trust.  The  government  holds  billions  of  dollars  for 
individual  American  Indians  and  tribes.  In  addition  to  about  1,400 
accounts  for  tribes,  there  are  almost  3 million  individual  accounts. 
Officials  wanted  more  responsibility  and  efficiency  in  that  process.  A 
1994  act  required  Interior  to  account  for  the  money.  A class  action 
lawsuit  sought  a full  explanation. 

As  Special  Trustee,  Swimmer  is  directly  responsible  for  overseeing  trust 
assets  and  giving  sound  financial  advice  to  beneficiaries.  The  former  head 
of  the  Cherokee  Tribe  said  he  has  done  that. 

"We  try  to  keep  trust  separate  from  other  services,"  said  Swimmer. 

"Trust  offices  are  expected  to  play  a big  role  for  beneficiaries.  We  are 


trying  to  insure  there  is  a beneficiary  focus  at  all  levels." 

BIA  officials  are  meeting  with  tribal  leaders  across  the  country  in  the 
coming  weeks  to  explain  the  reorganization  and  shifting  of  some  offices. 

"It's  not  just  going  to  happen  over  night.  It  will  probably  take  at 
least  a year/'  said  Martin. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2000-2001  Oklahoma  Indian  Times, Inc. 
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Dudge  berates  Norton  motion 
By  Bill  McAllister 
For  The  Daily  Times 
May  22,  2003 

WASHINGTON  U.S.  - District  Dudge  Royce  C.  Lamberth  denied  a motion 
Wednesday  by  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  to  limit  the  pay  to  a court- 
appointed  Special  Master  investigating  her  violations  of  law  and  ordered 
the  Interior  Department  to  disclose  how  much  it  is  paying  private 
attorneys  to  defend  its  current  and  former  employees  from  contempt  of 
court  allegations. 

The  judge  said  he  was  disturbed  by  provisions  in  the  Interior 
department's  2003  appropriations  bill  that  purport  to  limit  the  pay  of 
court-appointed  judicial  officers  in  the  long-running  Indian  trust 
mismanagement  case. 

The  law  simultaneously  requires  taxpayers  to  pay  the  entire  cost  of 
personal  attorneys  for  39  former  or  current  government  officials 
implicated  in  the  commission  of  fraud  and  other  litigation  misconduct  in 
the  case. 

In  an  eight-page  memorandum  and  order,  the  judge  admonished  the  Interior 
Department  for  its  continuing  misconduct. 

"The  appropriations  provisions  at  issue  in  this  matter  appear  to 
represent  yet  another  attempt  by  defendants  to  evade  the  rule  of  law  by 
any  means  available  to  them,  no  matter  how  duplicitous  or  underhanded,"  he 
wrote.  "They  also  serve  to  demonstrate  defendants'  manifest  hypocrisy." 

Lamberth  noted  that  Dustice  Department  lawyers  defending  the 
government's  admitted  bungling  of  trust  accounts  held  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  Native  Americans  often  have  accused  him  of  violating  the 
constitutional  separation  of  powers  between  the  executive  and  judicial 
branches  of  government. 

"This  purported  indignation  stands  in  marked  contrast  to  the  alacrity 
with  which  defendants  utilized  the  power  of  the  executive  branch  to 
apparently  persuade  the  legislative  branch  to  undermine  the  effect  of 
judicial  orders." 

"But  this  only  scratches  the  surface  of  the  defendants'  profound 
hypocrisy,"  he  said.  "For,  in  addition  to  drafting  a provision  that  would 
restrict  the  ability  of  judicial  officials  to  receive  compensation, 
defendants  were  simultaneously  ensuring  that  their  own  attorneys  would  be 
fully  funded  at  taxpayer  expense." 

"Defendants  thus  have  no  problem  with  spending  taxpayers'  money,  as  long 
as  it  benefits  them.  But  when  ordered  to  compensate  judicial  officers 
whose  appointment  was  necessitated  by  their  own  misconduct,  defendants 
suddenly  became  born-again  fiscal  conservatives." 

The  judge  said  he  wanted  to  have  all  the  facts  of  how  much  the  lawyers 
are  costing  made  public  so  that  Congress  will  know  how  much  money  they  are 
spending  when  they  consider  the  next  appropriations  bill. 

If  Interior  declines  to  pay  Special  Court  Master  Alan  Balaran,  Lamberth 
said  that  the  Treasury  Department,  which  is  also  a defendant  in  the 


lawsuit,  "will  foot  the  bill  for  services  rendered  by  the  special  master." 

Dennis  M.  Gingold,  lead  attorney  for  500,000  Native  Americans  seeking  a 
full  accounting  of  billions  of  dollars  of  trust  revenue,  millions  of  acres 
of  trust  land,  and  other  trust  assets,  said:  "Judge  Lamberth  demands 
honesty  and  integrity  in  his  court  room.  It  is  a shame  that  the  Interior 
Secretary  and  the  Attorney  General  do  not  share  his  views." 

"This  case  has  been  about  government  hypocrisy  and  arrogance  from  the 
outset.  It  is  a disgrace  that  the  government  would  declare  itself  trustee 
for  the  nation's  poorest  people  and  then,  116  years  later,  obstruct  every 
effort  to  provide  those  people  with  a full  and  fair  accounting  of  their 
trust  assets,"  he  said. 

Bill  McAllister:  bmcallister@cox.net 
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TREASURY  OFFICIAL  BACKS  STRONG  CONTROLS  FOR  INDIAN  TRUST 

WASHINGTON,  May  19  - A top  Treasury  Department  official  has  declared 
strong  controls  are  mandatory  for  the  government's  troubled  Indian  trust 
accounts . 

Testifying  during  the  second  week  of  a trial  focused  on  how  to  fix  the 
government- run  system.  Fiscal  Assistant  Treasury  Secretary  Donald  V. 
Hammond  conceded  that  nearly  all  of  his  department's  disbursement  records 
for  Individual  Indian  Trust  accounts  from  the  trust's  inception  in  1887 
until  1992  have  been  destroyed. 

Coupled  with  the  loss  of  records  maintained  by  the  Interior  Department, 
Hammond  told  U.S.  District  Judge  Royce  Lamberth  it  will  be  impossible  to 
account  for  all  the  funds  that  should  have  gone  to  the  thousands  of  trust 
accounts  that  the  government  has  maintained  for  individual  Indians. 

A senior  career  Treasury  official,  Hammond  said  that  all  government 
employees  who  manage  Individual  Indian  trust  funds  must  be  held 
accountable  for  their  failures. 

He  also  laid  out  five  requirements  for  the  proper  management  of  the 
trust . 

Hammond  said  any  effort  to  reform  the  trust  system  must  include: 

* "a  strong  system  of  internal  controls," 

* "effective  employee  communication  and  education," 

* improved  "management  oversight  and  attention," 

* a "continual  review  or  understanding"  of  what  is  happening. 

The  steps  are  similar  to  ones  proposed  by  a group  of  Indians  who  have 
been  waging  a seven-year  fight  for  a full  accounting  of  the  monies  the 
government  is  holding  for  them  in  more  than  300,000  trust  accounts. 

Billions  of  dollars  due  the  Indians  from  government  leases  of  their 
lands  never  got  into  their  accounts  because  of  the  government's  long- 
acknowledged  bookkeeping  problems,  the  Indians  have  said. 

Lamberth,  who  had  previously  ruled  that  the  government  breached  its 
trust  obligation  to  the  Indians,  is  currently  presiding  over  a trial  on 
how  to  best  make  needed  changes  to  the  accounts.  The  trial  is  expected  to 
continue  into  Dune. 

Hammond,  who  testified  last  week,  made  clear  that  while  he, too,  believes 
changes  are  needed,  the  Interior  Department  must  take  the  lead. 

"...The  primary  responsibility  to  conduct  an  accounting  must  initiate 
with  the  Department  of  the  Interior  as  they  have  the  more  detailed 
information  related  to  the  specific  beneficiary  accounts,"  Hammond  said. 

"...With  regard  to  the  accounting,  there  are  only  certain  aspects  of 
the  account  that  the  Treasury  Department  can  fill  in  the  blanks,  in 


essence,  and  so  in  that  regard.  Treasury  has  a very  important 
responsibility,  but  nonetheless  it  is  not  the  lead  responsibility." 

The  trial,  which  began  May  1,  will  continue  Monday  as  the  Indian 
plaintiffs  place  in  evidence  an  accouting  plan  that  would  use  a space  age 
technology  known  as  geographic  information  systems  (GIS)  to  address 
problem  that  date  to  the  trust's  earliest  years.  "This  methodology  is 
necessary  where  the  trustee  has  destroyed  the  records  necessary  for  an 
accounting  of  all  funds,"  said  Dennis  Gingold,  lead  attorney  for  the 
Indians . 

Since  records  of  how  much  money  should  have  gone  into  the  individual 
accounts  are  missing,  the  plaintiffs  have  devised  a plan  that  uses 
satellite  mapping  technology  to  estimate  how  much  money  individual 
Indians  should  have  received  from  the  oil  leases  on  their  lands. 

Using  a well-recognized  data  base  that  includes  detailed  production 
records  from  every  well  drilled  in  the  West,  the  plaintiffs  have 
pinpointed  how  many  of  those  wells  are  on  Indian  reservations  in  the  West. 
With  that  information,  they  then  have  calculated  how  much  revenue  those 
wells  should  have  produced  under  government  leases. 

The  plan  was  developed  by  Richard  E.  Fasold  of  Conifer,  Colo.,  a 
leading  expert  on  how  to  model  business  revenues.  "It  helps  us  answer 
what  the  most  important  source  of  money  for  the  Indian  accounts:  oil 
leases  in  the  West,"  said  Gingold. 

"The  government  cannot  say  with  any  measure  of  certainty  how  much  money 
it  got  from  oil  leases  in  the  West  because  the  records  no  longer  exist," 
Gingold  said.  "We  know  for  a fact  that  the  government  took  in  more  money 
than  it  can  show  it  disbursed  to  Indians." 

But  by  using  GIS  technology,  the  Indians  say  they  can,  for  the  first 
time,  get  an  accurate  picture  of  how  much  oil  revenues  should  have  been 
received . 

In  testimony  last  week,  Fasold  noted  that  government  has  told  Congress 
that  the  Indian  received  at  least  $13  billion  from  the  inception  of  the 
trust.  The  consultant  said  that  number  is  probably  a conservative 
estimate  or  a "floor"  on  how  much  money  the  Indians.  Since  the 
government's  records  on  these  accounts  are  known  to  be  inaccurate  from 
the  trust's  inception,  Fasold  said  his  methodology  will  give  a more 
complete  record  of  how  much  money  the  government  actually  received  from 
Indian  lands. 

In  addition  to  oil  reserves,  Fasold 's  formula  includes  ways  of 
calculating  for  timber,  grazing  and  mineral  leases  on  Indian  lands  in  the 
West . 

For  additional  information:  Bill  McAllister  703-385-6996  or  202-257-5385 
Copyright  c.  2003  Blackfeet  Reservation  Development  Fund,  Inc. 
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San  Duan  College  offers  tribal  governance  degree  program 
By  The  Daily  Times 
May  15,  2003 

FARMINGTON  - San  Duan  College  is  now  offering  an  associate  of  applied 
science  degree  in  tribal  governance. 

The  program  is  open  to  those  who  wish  to  prepare  to  work  in  the  Navajo 
Nation  governmental  system;  to  Navajo  Nation  employees  who  want  to  enhance 
their  job  knowledge,  skills,  and  qualifications;  or  to  those  who  have  an 
interest  in  learning  about  the  Navajo  Nation  governmental  system,  the 
college  announced  in  a news  release. 

The  program  was  formulated  and  designed  through  the  cooperative  effort 
of  the  Local  Governance  Support  Center,  Navajo  Nation  Northern  Agency  and 


San  Duan  College's  Native  American  Program  and  Business  and  Information 
Technology  Division. 

Courses  enhance  job  skills  and  cover  computer  technology,  communication, 
accounting,  financial  management,  human  relations,  and  office  technology. 
Program  courses  that  are  specific  to  tribal  governance  include  the  history 
of  tribal  government  and  structure,  tribal  organizational  behavior,  ethics 
in  tribal  government,  tribal  resource  management,  tribal  sociology,  tribal 
administrative  law,  management  and  leadership  in  tribal  government,  tribal 
program  monitoring  and  evaluation,  macroeconomics,  and  microeconomics. 

The  Native  American  Program  is  now  recruiting  students  to  enter  the 
Tribal  Governance  Program  this  fall  2003  semester.  Anyone  seeking  more 
information  or  wanting  to  take  courses  toward  the  Tribal  Governance  Degree 
Program  is  encouraged  to  call  the  Native  American  Program  Office  at 
(505)  566-3321  or  3363  or  e-mail  garnanezf@sanjuancollege.edu 
Copyright  c.  1999-2003  MediaNews  Group,  Inc . /Farmington,  NM. 
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Watchman  testifies  in  support  of  Native  American  Bank 
The  Daily  Times 
May  12,  2003 

WASHINGTON  - Speaking  on  behalf  of  Native  American  Bancorporation,  Board 
Member  Derrick  Watchman  gave  testimony  April  30  to  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs  for  the  Hearing  on  the  Native  American  Capital  Formation 
and  Economic  Development  Act  of  2003. 

Watchman,  who  is  a member  of  the  Navajo  Nation,  expressed  the  Native 
American  Bancorporation ' s full  support  of  the  objectives  outlined  in  S.519. 
Introduced  by  Sen.  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell,  R-Colo.,  the  bill  represents 
an  effort  by  the  federal  government  to  assist  in  the  development  of  Native 
American  financial  institutions,  according  to  a news  release. 

"There  needs  to  be  resources  available  to  provide  tribes  with  more 
options  for  creating  sustainable  economic  development  in  their 
communities,"  Watchmen  testified. 

"With  respect  to  S.519,  in  the  spirit  of  self-determination  and  private 
sector  development,  we  believe  that  it  is  preferable  for  Congress,  if  it 
chooses  to  legislate  in  this  area  (and  we  hope  it  will),  to  focus  the 
legislation  on  ways  to  strengthen  the  Indian  financial  institutions 
created  by  the  tribes  and  individual  Indians  with  as  much  decision-making 
as  possible  delegated  to  the  local  level." 

Native  American  Bancorporation  is  a bank  holding  company  certified  by 
the  Federal  Reserve  Board,  owned  and  controlled  by  21  tribal  nations  and 
Alaska  Native  Corporations.  Its  formation  was  inspired  by  Sen.  Daniel 
Inouye  in  the  spring  of  1997  during  a meeting  with  tribal  leaders  who  were 
discussing  the  same  challenges  to  economic  development  in  Indian  country 
that  underpins  this  proposed  legislation.  NAB  opened  its  doors  in  the  fall 
of  2001. 

Offering  its  hand  in  partnership,  NAB  stressed  that  Congress  focus  on 
three  goals  as  it  works  to  address  the  capital  formation  needs  in  Indian 
country: 

Address  the  land  issues  of  fractionated  ownership,  checker-boarded 
reservations  and  acquisition  of  ancestral  homelands; 

Provide  access  to  equity  capital  for  business  formation  and  expansion; 

Create  a better  climate  for  business  opportunity  in  Indian  country. 

With  its  primary  goal  to  increase  economic  activity  and  job  creation  on 
reservations  and  Alaska  Native  villages,  NAB  recommends  that  Congress,  the 
federal  agencies  and  the  Indian  community  work  together  to  improve  the 


odds  of  success  for  those  Indian-created  institutions  that  are  empowered 
under  existing  legislation. 

Watchman  acknowledged  that  NAB  was  started  through  the  support  and 
assistance  of  Inouye  and  other  members  of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs. 
He  stressed  that  NAB  was  eager  to  assist  the  Committee  in  return  by  using 
their  banking  expertise  to  work  to  help  nail  down  the  specific  actions 
needed  to  improve  capital  formation  in  Indian  country  and  to  advocate  for 
those  actions  in  Washington  and  throughout  the  country. 

Native  American  Bank's  corporate  offices  are  in  Denver. 

Information:  (406)  338-7000;  fax  (406)  338-7008;  toll  free  (800)  307-9199. 
Copyright  c.  1999-2003  MediaNews  Group,  Inc . /Farmington , NM. 
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Trail  Between  Pueblo,  Mexico  City  Still  Bridging  Cultures 
May  23,  2003 
By  Gary  E.  Salazar 
Journal  Staff  Writer 

It's  a path  that  bridged  two  cultures  and  ultimately  helped  define  a 
region  of  the  United  States  and  Mexico. 

Yet  the  full  story  and  the  historic  importance  of  El  Camino  Real  de 
Tierra  Adentro  between  San  Juan  Pueblo  in  New  Mexico  and  Mexico  City  has 
yet  to  be  told. 

The  historical  trail  served  as  the  link  between  Mexico  and  the  United 
States  more  than  400  years  ago  and  is  now  being  used  as  a way  to  improve 
relations  between  the  two  countries. 

In  a historic  meeting  Thursday  in  Santa  Fe,  33  officials  representing 
Mexico's  museums  and  cultural  government  offices  met  with  22  members  of 
President  Bush's  Committee  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities. 

Also  attending  the  first  meeting  between  the  two  parties  at  the  Inn  at 
Loretto  were  officials  representing  the  National  Endowment  of  the  Arts, 
the  U.S.  Mexico  Fund  for  Culture,  the  Institute  of  Museum  and  Library 
Services,  the  National  Gallery  of  Art  and  the  New  Mexico  Office  of 
Cultural  Affairs. 

The  focus  of  the  gathering  was  to  highlight  the  importance  of  El  Camino 
Real  de  Tierra  Adentro  and  how  the  two  countries  can  work  together  to 
promote  the  history  of  the  trail,  along  with  other  cultural  projects  in 
the  future. 

A number  of  experts  gave  a presentation  that  detailed  the  historical 
impact  the  1,800-mile  trail  had  on  the  region  regarding  trade  and  cultural 
exchange.  The  presentation  left  quite  an  impact  on  a number  of  people 
attending. 

"This  is  fascinating,"  said  William  Strickland  Dr.,  a member  of  the 
Committee  on  the  Arts  and  Humanities  who  lives  in  Pittsburgh.  "I  didn't 
realize  the  depth  of  the  issue.  I would  like  to  see  us  be  more  proactive 
in  blending  its  importance  in  educational  curriculum. 

"The  direction  we  have  to  take  as  leaders  is  to  provide  the  public  with 
the  truth." 

The  truth  must  include  the  military  and  religious  intimidation  Spanish 
settlers  imposed  on  American  Indians,  said  Phillip  Tuwaletstiwa,  a member 
of  the  Hopi  Nation  who  lives  in  Arizona. 

"The  wounds  of  400  years  ago  are  still  bleeding,"  said  Tuwaletstiwa,  who 
was  invited  to  speak  to  the  panel.  "But  perhaps  we  can  travel  to  the  road 
of  reconciliation. 

"We  should  deal  with  the  past  in  a sense  of  reality,  but  at  some  point 
we  need  to  get  on  with  things." 


For  close  to  15  years,  Gabrielle  Palmer  has  been  attempting  to  promote 
the  historical  importance  of  the  trail  through  a El  Camino  Real  Project. 
The  trail  was  first  used  in  1598  when  explorer  Don  Duan  de  Onate  led  a 
group  of  settlers  into  New  Mexico.  The  trail  would  lose  its  relevance  and 
power  once  the  Santa  Fe  Trail  emerged. 

Palmer  said  progress  has  been  made  because  the  timeless  trail  that 
served  as  the  route  of  interaction  between  Spaniards  and  other  Europeans 
with  American  Indians,  Mexicans  and  Americans  was  designated  in  1998  as  a 
National  Scenic  Byway  by  the  Federal  Highway  Administration. 

Also  in  that  year,  the  U.S.  National  Park  Service  and  Mexico's  National 
Council  for  the  Culture  and  the  Arts  signed  an  agreement  to  cooperate  in 
the  conservation,  management  and  research  of  the  trail.  In  March,  the  two 
agencies,  with  the  help  of  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Land  Management  and  the 
University  of  New  Mexico,  unveiled  a program  intended  to  meet  the  goals  of 
the  agreement.  The  Museum  of  New  Mexico  is  also  helping  interpret  the 
trail's  history. 

Palmer  said  she  is  hopeful  Thursday's  meeting  will  serve  as  a launching 
pad  to  tell  the  story  of  the  historical  importance  of  the  trail  to  the 
masses  of  both  countries. 

"This  meeting  raises  awareness  to  a whole  new  level,"  Palmer  said.  "This 
gives  it  national  attention.  It  opens  a whole  new  door  for  us." 

Officials  from  both  countries  said  working  together  on  promoting  the 
trail  could  lead  to  better  relations  and  increased  economic  trade. 

Juan  M.  Solana,  Mexican  Consul  in  Albuquerque,  said  the  trail  can  be  the 
mechanism  that  gives  citizens  of  both  countries  a better  understanding  of 
each  other. 

"We  are  a lot  more  closer  than  people  imagine,"  Solana  said.  "By  sharing 
culture,  we  can  show  a lot  of  things  we  have  in  common.  The  advantage  of 
sharing  cultures  is,  it  is  not  political." 

Adair  Margo,  chairman  of  the  presidential  committee,  agreed. 

"This  was  not  an  easy  road  to  travel  on,"  Margo  said.  "It  took  a lot  of 
muscle  and  it  has  taken  a lot  of  muscle  now  to  keep  this  project  going. 

"This  is  an  economic  trail,  as  well.  It's  just  not  cultural." 

Margo,  who  lives  on  the  Camino  Real  in  El  Paso,  coordinated  the  meeting 
with  the  help  of  Sari  Bermudez,  president  of  the  National  Council  for 
Culture  and  the  Arts  of  Mexico. 

Lowell  B.  Catlett,  an  economist,  futurist  and  professor  at  New  Mexico 
State  University,  said  understanding  each  country's  culture  could  bolster 
an  already  strong  trade  relationship  between  the  two  countries. 

"If  you  speak  Spanish,  you  have  a good  chance  to  land  a contract  in 
Mexico,"  he  said.  "If  you  speak  English  in  Mexico,  it  gives  you  an 
advantage  to  trade  with  the  U.S." 

Frances  Levine,  director  of  the  Palace  of  the  Governors,  said  the  story 
of  the  Camino  Real  is  ready  to  be  told  and  should  be  held  in  the  same 
regard  as  the  colonization  of  the  East  Coast. 

"It  is  just  not  a desert,"  Levine  said  of  the  majority  of  the  trail. 

"The  desert  has  a very  long  memory,  and  it  has  retained  that  history 
between  Mexico  and  New  Mexico." 

Luis-Martin  Lozano,  director  of  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art  in  Mexico  City, 
said  the  meeting  was  beneficial. 

"It's  an  awakening  of  a shared  culture  between  the  two  countries,"  he 
said . 
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Boozhoo,  aiinin 

I am  writing  to  make  a plea  for  the  people  of  Grassy  Narrows  who  are  now 
in  the  6th  month  of  the  Blockade  to  protect  their  Traditional  lands,  from 


massive  logging  procedures,  and  devastation  of  the  natural  beauty  of  the 
and,  their  life  line. 

At  this  time  I am  asking  from  you  to  pray  for  the  peoples  for  thier 
well-being  and  protection,  for  the  few  that  remain  in  the  blockade,  and 
the  ones  that  who  overtime  have  committed  themselves  to  stay  there  I have 
been  to  the  blockades  several  times,  I went  to  fast  there  this  past  month, 
so  I know  first  hand  of  the  blockade,  and  what  they  are  experiencing. 

To  date  there  has  been  media  blackouts  on  the  issue  at  Grassy  Narrows, 
and  we  have  maintained  connected  to  the  ones  who  have  been  committed  in 
getting  the  word  out  that  they  are  still  at  the  blockade  and  remain 
vigilant  into  getting  the  trucks  from  coming  and  going  on  their  land. 

They  ARE  continuing  to  protect  what  is  left  of  their  lands,  and  stopping 
them  from  taking  the  trees  down. 

I also  want  to  make  a request  as  in  any  kinds  of  donations  as  in  monies, 
or  sage,  medicines,  and  tobacco,  they  are  low  on  funds,  they  are  low  on 
supplies/foods  etc,  it  would  be  greatly  welcomed,  they  don't  even  have 
cloth  to  do  their  sacred  prayer's. 

So  if  you  can  send  any  thing  of  what  I have  mentioned,  .,  it  would  be 
greatly  welcomed. 

Cloth  is  so  needed,  FOR  OFFERINGS,  RED,  BLUE,  GREEN,  WHITE,  BLACK, 

YELLOW,  BROWN. 

I know  we  all  have  struggled  and  will  continue  to  struggle  but  together 
we  will  rise  above,  oppression,  genocide,  corperate  greed,  and  murder  of 
our  resources  and  lands. 

it  was  said  that  " ONE  ARROW  IS  WEAK  AND  CAN  BE  BROKEN,  BUT  MANY  ARROWS 
CANNOT  BE  BROKEN" 

IN  THE  SPIRIT  OF  THE  GREAT  LEADER  AND  'CHIEF  SITTING  BULL  ' 

LET  US  PUT  OUR  MINDS  AND  HEARTS  TOGETHER  AND  SEE  WHAT  KIND  OF  FUTURE  WE 
CAN  MAKE  FOR  OUR  CHILDREN 

What  ever  you  can  offer  will  be  greatly  appreciated.--  I CAN  BE  REACHED 
AT  1 (204)  774-8517- - 

CHICKADEE 

— HAVE  A GREAT  DAY — 

IN  SOLIDARITY  WITH  MOTHER  EARTH 
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SUMA  targets  aboriginal  hiring 
Neil  Scott 

Saskatchewan  News  Network;  Regina  Leader-Post 
Saturday,  May  24,  2003 

REGINA  - An  agreement  to  provide  aboriginal  people  with  more 
opportunities  to  work  for  local  governments  in  cities,  towns  and  villages 
across  Saskatchewan  was  signed  this  week  in  Regina. 

That  agreement,  between  the  provincial  government  and  the  Saskatchewan 
Urban  Municipalities  Association,  commits  SUMA  to  working  with  its  members 
with  the  goal  of  hiring  more  aboriginals. 

The  ultimate  goal  would  be  to  have  a representative  workforce,  with  the 
proportion  of  aboriginal  people  employed  in  local  government  being 
proportionate  to  their  population  in  the  province. 

Eldon  Lautermilch,  the  province's  aboriginal  affairs  minister,  said  the 
agreement  with  SUMA  "is  another  step  forward  for  all  people  to  participate 
fully  in  the  social  and  economic  fabric  of  this  province. 

"In  order  for  Saskatchewan  to  reach  its  full  potential,  aboriginal 
people  must  participate  and  benefit  from  the  economy,"  Lautermilch  said. 

Mike  Badham,  the  president  of  SUMA,  said  he  hopes  the  signing  of  the 


agreement  will  encourage  local  governments  to  work  to  hire  more 
aboriginals . 

The  development  of  a representative  workforce  is  "a  target,  it's  an 
attitude,"  Badham  said. 

Barry  Gunther,  mayor  of  the  resort  village  of  Sun  Valley  as  well  as 
SUMA's  vice-president  for  villages,  said  he  believes  there  are 
opportunities  to  get  more  aboriginal  people  involved  as  administrators  and 
town  clerks  in  towns  and  villages. 

Right  now,  there  are  comparatively  few  aboriginal  administrators  or  town 
clerks  in  Saskatchewan,  Gunther  said. 

And,  as  efforts  are  made  to  get  more  aboriginals  employed  in  local 
government,  Gunther  said  opportunities  should  be  pursued  to  hire 
aboriginals  at  senior  levels  in  addition  to  entry-level  positions. 

Assistance  could  be  provided  so  aboriginals  can  obtain  the  necessary 
training  to  qualify  for  administrative  jobs,  Gunther  said. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  StarPhoenix  (Saskatoon). 
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Chiefs,  NDP  politicians  protest  reforms 
By  CP 

Friday,  May  16,  2003 

KENORA  - Native  people  marched  through  the  streets  of  Kenora  yesterday 
beating  drums  and  waving  feathered  staffs  and  flags  in  a show  of 
opposition  to  the  controversial  First  Nations  Governance  Act. 

Assembly  of  First  Nations  Grand  Chief  Matthew  Coon  Come,  Treaty  3 Grand 
Chief  Leon  lourdain  and  federal  NDP  Leader  lack  Layton  led  the  way  in 
the  march  against  the  Act. 

One  marcher,  holding  a megaphone,  called  for  Indian  Affairs  Minister 
Robert  Nault's  firing. 

"We  are  through  with  Indian  agents.  Bob  Nault,  you  are  fired,"  the  crowd 
chanted . 

Signs  reading  "Bill  C-7  is  racist"  and  "One  does  not  modernize 
colonialism,  one  rejects  it"  dotted  the  crowd  of  more  than  1,500. 

Elder  leremiah  McKay,  68,  from  Kasabonika,  said  he  marched  because  the 
act  was  not  made  by  native  people. 

"It  has  to  come  from  the  First  Nations  and  it  has  to  be  about  the  things 
that  affect  us,"  McKay  said  through  an  interpreter. 

Not  everyone  who  traveled  to  Kenora  did  so  in  support  of  the  march. 

Rainy  River  First  Nations  member  Leona  McGinnis  stood  with  two  of  her 
relatives  on  the  steps  of  Nault's  office  to  protest  the  protesters. 

"There  are  people  suffering  in  the  communities  from  political  and 
administrative  nepotism,"  McGinnis  said.  "I  support  the  (bill's) 
sections  on  transparency  and  financial  accountability." 

Layton,  Coon  Come,  lourdain,  Ontario  NDP  Leader  Howard  Hampton,  Winnipeg 
NDP  MP  Pat  Martin  and  Bloc  MP  Yvan  Loubier  blasted  Nault  for  pushing  the 
bill  in  the  face  of  native  opposition. 

Nault  released  a statement  in  response  to  the  rally  saying  natives  had 
every  right  to  protest,  but  the  bill  will  go  through. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Kenora  Daily  Miner  and  News. 
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Caught  in  the  middle 
By  lorge  Barrera 
Miner  and  News  Staff 
May  15,  2003 

They  are  in  the  middle  of  a political  tug-of-war,  but  many  rank  and  file 
band  members  in  the  Anishinaabe  region  have  little  or  no  idea  what  the 
First  Nations  Governance  Act  is  about  or  why  their  leadership  opposes  it. 

Indian  Affairs  Minister  Robert  Nault  says  he  has  consulted  tens  of 
thousands  of  band  members  in  crafting  the  bill.  Assembly  of  First  Nations 
Grand  Chief  Matthew  Coon  Come  along  with  Treaty  3 Grand  Chief  Leon 
lourdain  say  they  are  protecting  the  treaty  rights  of  those  same  band 
members  by  opposing  it. 

The  fight  over  the  bill,  meant  to  fix  band  governments  by  tweaking  the 
127-year-old  Indian  Act,  has  poisoned  the  relationship  between  aboriginal 
leaders  and  the  federal  government. 

Ask  the  average  band  member  on  the  streets  of  Kenora,  Grassy  Narrows  or 
Wabaseemoong  (Whitedog)  and  many  will  say  they  have  no  idea  what  all  the 
commotion  is  about. 

"Most  of  the  people  on  the  street  wouldn't  have  much  of  an  idea  about 
(the  bill),"  said  bill  opponent  and  Grassy  Narrows  Coun.  Robert  Williamson 
in  a phone  interview.  "Bob  Nault  is  not  getting  reaction  (from  rank  and 
file  band  members)  because  people  don't  understand." 

The  same  goes  for  aboriginal  people  in  Kenora. 

"I  haven't  heard  anything  about  (the  First  Nations  Governance  Act)," 
said  Wauzhushk  Onigum  (Rat  Portage)  native  Brian  Morrison,  who  had  a 
newspaper  tucked  under  his  arm. 

Kerry  Carpenter,  who  lives  in  Whitedog,  said  in  a phone  interview  his 
community  received  little  information  on  the  bill  from  the  federal 
government . 

"I  don't  remember  being  consulted,"  said  Carpenter,  who  is  staying 
neutral  on  the  issue  for  now.  "People  here  don't  know  what's  happening." 

Whitedog  elder  Eli  Carpenter  said  he  received  an  information  package  on 
the  bill  from  the  government  and  supports  some  of  the  things  it  said,  but 
he  also  stands  behind  his  leadership. 

"I'm  on  both  sides  on  this,"  said  Eli  Carpenter  in  a phone  interview. 

Many  aboriginal  people  said  they've  only  heard  about  the  controversial 
bill  because  a major  opposition  rally  is  scheduled  for  Thursday  in  Kenora. 

"I  plan  to  go  down  there  and  find  out  what  it's  all  about,"  said  one  of 
the  staff  members  at  the  Kenamatewin  Native  Learning  Centre. 

3udy  DaSilva,  a Grassy  Narrows  activist,  said  many  people  in  aboriginal 
communities  are  too  poor  to  care  about  bills  and  protests. 

"When  you  live  in  an  impoverished  state,  where  you're  concerned  about 
where  the  next  meal  is  coming  from,  then  that's  what  you  worry  about,"  she 
said  in  a phone  interview.  "You  can't  focus  on  rights.  A lot  of  people 
don't  feel  the  energy  to  fight.  Their  energy  is  spent  trying  to  stay  alive. 

For  those  that  say  they  understand  the  bill,  it's  hard  to  find  support 
for  it. 

"If  this  bill  goes  through,  it  will  take  away  our  treaty  rights,"  said 
Richard  Williams,  a volunteer  at  the  Anamiewigummig  drop-in  centre  in 
Kenora . 

Copyright  c.  2003  Kenora  Daily  Miner  and  News. 
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Court  silent  on  searches  of  tribe  land  by  sheriffs 
By  Chet  Barfield 
STAFF  WRITER 
May  21,  2003 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  was  expected  to  resolve  a thorny  issue  of  Indian 
sovereignty  affecting  tribes  and  local  law  enforcement  throughout 
California  and  the  nation. 

Instead,  it  issued  a finding  that  leaves  unresolved  the  underlying 
question  of  how  far  a sheriff's  reach  extends  onto  Indian  reservations . 

The  court  ruled  Monday  that  the  Bishop  Paiute-Shoshone  tribe's  case 
against  Inyo  County  was  filed  and  adjudicated  under  a section  of  civil- 
rights  law  that  applies  to  a person  but  not  an  Indian  tribe.  It  sent  the 
case  back  to  the  9th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  to  determine  whether  it 
should  move  forward  on  other  grounds. 

What  the  court  didn't  address  is  whether  governmental  sovereignty 
shields  Indian  tribes  from  subpoenas  and  searches  by  state,  county  or 
local  agencies.  That's  what  "everyone  outside  of  the  court  itself  thought 
was  the  main  issue,"  said  George  Forman,  an  attorney  for  the  East  County's 
Sycuan  band  and  other  California  tribes. 

Bishop  Paiute  sued  Inyo  County  in  2000  after  sheriff's  deputies  serving 
a search  warrant  in  a welfare-fraud  investigation  used  bolt  cutters  to 
open  a storage  shed  and  seize  payroll  records  from  the  tribe's  casino  in 
eastern  California.  The  tribe  said  the  county  had  violated  its  sovereignty. 

A federal  district  judge  ruled  the  county's  action  was  valid  under  a 
federal  law  that  puts  state  crimes  on  California  reservations  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  state  and  county  authorities. 

But  last  year,  the  appeals  court  sided  with  the  tribe,  ruling  that  state 
and  local  law  enforcement  jurisdiction  applies  to  individuals  on  a 
reservation  but  not  to  a tribe  or  tribal  enterprise,  because  the  tribe 
itself  is  a government. 

Attorneys  for  local  tribes  say  the  case  now  could  take  12  to  18  months 
to  be  resolved,  if  ever.  They  say  the  issue  of  jurisdiction  might  be  taken 
up  by  Congress  or  state  legislatures. 

The  case  is  of  particular  interest  to  the  East  County's  Viejas  band, 
which  earlier  this  year  refused  to  hand  over  tribal  records  that 
prosecutors  had  subpoenaed  as  possible  evidence  in  a tribal  member's 
upcoming  murder  trial. 

At  the  urging  of  state  Attorney  General  Bill  Lockyer,  Viejas  drafted  and 
sent  a proposed  law  enforcement  agreement  to  District  Attorney  Bonnie 
Dumanis  and  Sheriff  Bill  Kolender  this  month.  It  outlines  step-by-step 
procedures  for  reciprocal  cooperation  between  the  tribe  and  the  county. 

Dumanis  and  Kolender  were  reviewing  the  proposal  but  awaiting  the 
outcome  of  the  Inyo-Paiute  case. 

Lockyer  spokesman  Nathan  Barankin  said  the  Supreme  Court  eventually 
might  clarify  the  gray  areas  but  that  counties  and  tribes  meanwhile  should 
try  to  work  out  formal  or  informal  agreements  to  avoid  jurisdictional 
skirmishes . 

"The  ideal  outcome  is  one  that  involves  a collaborative  effort," 

Barankin  said.  "The  majority  of  disputes  can  be  resolved  quickly  and 
amicably  so  long  as  there's  mutual  respect  for  the  sovereign  status  of 
both  tribal  and  local  governments." 

Viejas  spokeswoman  Nikki  Symington  said  both  sides  need  to  give. 

Counties  must  acknowledge  Indian  tribes  as  governments,  she  said,  while 
tribes  must  develop  a better  rapport  with  local  governments. 

"The  tribes  are  facing  relationship  issues,  as  a result  of  their 
(casino)  businesses,  in  areas  no  one  has  ever  explored  before,"  Symington 
said.  "The  solution  is  to  try  to  take  every  problematic  situation  and  work 
through  it." 

Yesterday,  Rincon  attorney  Scott  Crowell,  who  is  based  in  Seattle,  was 
in  Idaho,  where  his  client,  the  Shoshone-Bannock  tribe,  is  finalizing  a 


law  enforcement  deal  with  county  government. 

Crowell,  who  was  an  attorney  for  the  Bishop  Paiute  tribe  early  in  its 
lawsuit,  said  he  thinks  the  Supreme  Court's  action  this  week  might  prompt 
more  such  agreements. 

Pala  attorney  Howard  Dickstein  agreed. 

"I  think  it  encourages  parties  to  come  to  agreements  to  avoid  the 
ambiguities  and  uncertainty/'  Dickstein  said.  "Instead  of  having  winners 
and  losers  and  entities  compelled  to  do  one  thing  or  the  other,  they  need 
to  have  relationships  and  build  relationships." 

Chet  Barfield:  (619)  542-4572;  chet.barfield@uniontrib.com 
Copyright  c.  2003  Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co. /San  Diego,  CA. 
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Tribe  seeks  state  probe  of  election  mailing 

Ostendorff,  Ion 

May  19,  2003  10:57  p.m. 

CHEROKEE  - The  Attorney  General  for  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians 
is  investigating  allegations  that  an  elected  official  or  a candidate  used 
the  tribe's  enrollment  list  for  political  gain. 

After  several  hours  of  debate  on  Monday,  the  Tribe's  Enrollment 
Committee  instructed  the  Attorney  General's  office  to  determine  whether  a 
letter  sent  to  members  of  the  tribe  who  live  off  the  reservation  violated 
a confidentiality  agreement. 

The  letter,  mailed  from  Franklin,  accused  six  of  the  tribe's  12  council 
members  of  taking  away  members'  rights  and  assets. 

"They  do  not  represent  your  best  interest,"  the  letter  stated.  "Many  of 
them  would  take  your  per-capita  payments  if  they  could.  This  may  be  your 
last  time  to  have  a vote  on  who  represents  you  in  your  tribe.  You  must 
exercise  your  vote  or  lose  it." 

Records  examined  by  the  committee  Monday  show  several  agencies,  three 
council  members,  one  candidate,  the  vice  chief  and  the  principal  chief 
have  requested  copies  of  the  tribe's  membership  roll  since  Danuary. 

All  signed  an  agreement  that  stated  they  would  not  use  the  list  for 
personal  gain. 

Michael  McConnell,  associate  counsel  with  the  Attorney  General's  office, 
said  it  was  unclear  whether  the  mailing  violated  the  law. 

"There  seems  to  be  a policy  contradiction,"  he  told  the  committee. 
"People  are  signing  a confidentiality  agreement  but  we  are  allowing  the 
list  to  go  out  for  mailings." 

Enoch  Climbingbear,  a member  of  the  tribe  who  lives  in  Charlotte, 
received  the  letter  and  traveled  to  the  reservation  on  Monday  to  register 
to  vote  and  find  out  whether  the  letter  was  true. 

Tribal  officials  have  assured  members  they  would  remain  on  the  rolls  as 
long  as  they  meet  the  criteria  and  emphasized  per  capita  payments  aren't 
tied  to  voting. 

"(The  letter)  made  me  very  angry,"  Climbingbear  said.  "I  might  not  live 
here,  but  my  blood  still  runs  through  here." 

The  controversy  over  the  letter  comes  weeks  before  voters  go  to  the 
polls  to  narrow  a field  of  seven  candidates  for  principal  chief. 

The  Dune  5 primary  will  leave  two  candidates  in  the  field.  Also  at  stake 
are  the  offices  of  vice  chief  and  the  12  seats  on  the  Tribal  Council.  The 
general  election  is  Sept.  4. 

The  top  political  leader  of  the  13,000-member  tribe  oversees  tribal 
programs,  negotiates  with  federal  and  state  governments  and  helps  decide 
how  to  spend  $155  million  the  tribe  gets  from  Harrah's  Cherokee  Casino 


generates  each  year. 

Each  tribal  member  receives  about  $6,000  a year  in  casino  payouts,  which 
are  called  per  capita  payments. 

Brenda  Norville,  who  represents  the  Snowbird  community  on  the  Tribal 
Council,  said  the  political  season  would  make  an  internal  investigation 
impossible  and  called  for  federal  authorities  to  step  in. 

"If  they  tell  you  it  was  not  an  elected  official  that  mailed  that  out, 
they  are  lying,"  said  Norville,  who  was  criticized  in  the  letter.  "I  would 
like  an  investigation  but  I don't  want  it  done  on  a local  level.  I think 
we  need  an  FBI  investigation." 

Contact  Ostendorff  at  452-1467  or  10stendorff@CITIZEN-TIMES.com. 

Copyright  c.  2003  ASHEVILLE  CITIZEN-TIMES. 
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Ute  Mountain  Ute  member  shot  and  killed 
May  21,  2003 
By  Brian  Newsome 
Herald  Staff  Writer 

A Ute  Mountain  Ute  tribal  member  allegedly  shot  and  killed  another  tribal 
member  in  Towaoc,  according  to  federal  court  records. 

Leland  leremy  Lopez,  31,  was  arrested  Sunday  evening  for  shooting  Dalton 
Box,  20,  multiple  times.  A witness  acquainted  with  both  men  told 
authorities  that  the  men  had  been  involved  in  a fight  earlier  in  the  week, 
according  to  an  affidavit  from  John  Wallace,  a special  agent  with  the  FBI. 
Lopez  remains  in  custody. 

About  4:30  a.m.  Sunday,  Box  and  the  witness,  Wayne  Adams,  were  at  a home 
in  Towaoc  drinking  beer  with  other  tribal  members,  the  affidavit  said. 

Adams  walked  outside,  where  he  saw  Lopez,  who  had  multiple  stitches  in  his 

head  (presumably  from  the  fight).  Lopez  asked  Adams  to  lure  Box  out  of  the 

house . 

As  Adams  walked  back  to  the  house.  Box  came  outside,  where  Lopez  pulled 
a gun  and  fired  two  shots  at  him  in  the  driveway. 

Box  grabbed  his  stomach  and  said,  "Benny,  don't  shoot  me  no  more,  I give 

up,"  Adams  reported  to  the  police.  As  Box  attempted  to  lay  down,  Lopez 
approached  him  and  fired  several  more  shots.  When  Box  collapsed,  Lopez 
walked  over  and  kicked  him  in  the  side  of  the  head,  Adams  said,  according 
to  the  affidavit. 

Another  witness  and  resident  of  the  home,  Valentina  Wing,  reported  a 
similar  account  to  police. 

Lopez  later  told  police  he  had  been  drinking  with  two  men,  and  the  three 
of  them  drove  to  Wing's  home.  Armed  with  a borrowed  handgun,  Lopez  left 
the  car  and  set  off  to  scare  Box.  He  confessed  to  shooting  Box  twice  and 
throwing  the  pistol  out  the  window.  The  three  drove  around  the  reservation, 
and  Lopez  said  he  returned  to  his  mother's  home,  took  some  aspirin  and 
went  to  bed. 

Reach  Staff  Writer  Brian  Newsome  at  brian@durangoherald . com 
Copyright  c.  2002  the  Durango  Herald. 
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Killer  gets  death  in  Navajo  carjack  case 

Dennis  Wagner 

The  Arizona  Republic 

May.  21,  2003 

DOWNTOWN  PHOENIX  - For  the  first  time  since  a new  federal  law  was  adopted 
in  1994,  a convicted  criminal  has  been  sentenced  to  die  in  the  U.S. 

District  Court  for  Arizona. 

Lezmond  Mitchell,  a resident  of  the  Navajo  Reservation,  did  not  flinch 
Tuesday  when  Judge  Mary  Murguia's  clerk  read  the  jury  verdict  ordering  his 
execution  for  the  2001  murder  of  a 63-year-old  bus  driver  and  her 
granddaughter  during  a carjacking. 

Mitchell,  21,  was  convicted  two  weeks  ago  on  11  felony  counts  in  a crime 
spree  that  also  included  a trading-post  robbery  and  kidnapping.  Defense 
attorneys  had  unsuccessfully  argued  that  Mitchell  was  more  of  a passive 
observer  than  a participant,  and  that  a second  man,  Johnny  Orsinger,  was 
the  heinous  killer. 

While  Mitchell's  expression  was  stoic,  members  of  the  victims'  family 
wept  softly  and  comforted  one  another  as  the  verdict  was  announced  in  the 
Phoenix  courtroom. 

According  to  court  records,  Alyce  Slim  and  her  9-year-old  granddaughter. 
Tiffany  Lee,  were  driving  to  New  Mexico  to  see  a medicine  man  when  they 
were  carjacked  and  killed.  Investigators  said  Slim  and  Tiffany  were  beaten, 
stabbed  dozens  of  times  and  beheaded  with  an  ax.  The  bodies  were  then 
buried  in  a shallow  grave. 

Orsinger,  who  is  awaiting  trial,  is  not  eligible  for  capital  punishment 
because  he  was  not  yet  18  when  the  crimes  occurred. 

The  sentencing  phase  of  the  case  included  a letter  from  the  Navajo 
Department  of  Justice  asking  that  the  death  penalty  not  be  imposed  because 
capital  punishment  violates  tribal  custom  and  culture. 

Relatives  of  the  victims  declined  comment  on  whether  they  share  that 
view. 

Prosecutor  Vincent  Kirby  said  the  Death  Penalty  Act,  which  expands  the 
power  to  execute  federal  convicts,  has  been  carried  out  only  against 
Oklahoma  City  bomber  Timothy  McVeigh  and  perhaps  one  other  defendant. 

Kirby  said  the  trial  placed  a burden  on  the  victims'  relatives,  who 
commuted  from  their  Navajo  Reservation  homes  through  weeks  of  trial,  then 
testified  about  their  love  and  loss.  Kirby  described  the  crime  as 
"unbelievably  senseless  and  brutal." 

Jurors  unanimously  agreed,  finding  Mitchell  culpable  of  homicides  that 
were  premeditated  and  particularly  depraved. 

Juror  Kerrie  Bluff,  38,  of  Clarkdale,  said  she  and  the  11  other 
panelists  wrestled  with  the  horror  of  what  happened  from  the  opening  day 
of  trial.  However,  she  added,  "We  were  all  very  conscientious  in  making 
sure  to  follow  the  letter  of  the  law  and  not  let  emotion  affect  our 
decision . " 

An  execution  is  not  expected  anytime  soon.  John  M.  Sears,  one  of 
Mitchell's  defense  attorneys,  said  the  conviction  and  sentence  will  be 
appealed  to  the  9th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals.  Review  there  is 
expected  to  take  up  to  two  years,  and  more  appeals  could  follow. 

Reach  the  reporter  at  dennis .wagner@arizonarepublic . com  or  (602)  444-8874. 
Copyright  c.  2003  Arizona  Republic. 
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Indians  gather,  protest  police  mistreatment 
May  25,  2003 

LAKE  ANDES  (AP)  - A group  of  about  50  American  Indians  marched  on  the 
Charles  Mix  County  Courthouse  to  protest  alleged  mistreatment  by  a Lake 
Andes  police  officer. 

Friday's  protest,  which  consisted  mostly  of  members  from  the  Yankton 
Sioux  tribe,  was  in  response  to  a May  17  incident  in  which  a fleeing 
Indian  man  was  injured  during  an  arrest. 

It  involved  Jeremiah  Nelson,  who  has  been  with  the  Lake  Andes  police 
department  for  about  three  years,  and  Keeler  Hopkins  Dr.,  21,  who  was 
handcuffed  and  fleeing  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  officers  Tim  Medicine  Horn 
and  Roger  Irwin. 

The  BIA  officers  were  on  Highway  281  assisting  at  a traffic  stop 
conducted  by  Charles  Mix  County  sheriff's  deputies  and  Lake  Andes  police, 
including  Nelson.  During  the  stop,  the  BIA  officers  took  Hopkins  into 
custody  on  an  outstanding  tribal  warrant  for  assault. 

When  Hopkins  ran  from  Medicine  Horn's  car.  Nelson  and  the  others  gave 
chase . 

Nelson  caught  up  with  Hopkins  near  Highway  50  and  tackled  him,  saying  in 
a case  report  that  Hopkins,  who  was  still  handcuffed,  tried  to  attack  him. 

Nelson  said  his  flashlight  hit  Hopkins'  head  as  he  pushed  Hopkins  to  the 
ground . 

But  Hopkins'  family  disputes  that  account  and  has  called  for  the  city  to 
investigate  the  officer's  conduct. 

"He  knocked  my  son  down,  hit  him  in  the  head,  and  beat  him  with  a 
flashlight,"  Hopkins'  mother,  Melda  Hopkins,  said.  She  organized  Friday's 
protest . 

In  his  own  statement  to  police,  Hopkins  wrote  that  Nelson  "hit  me  with 
the  bottom  of  his  flashlight  saying  'See  what  happens  when  you  run, 
cowboy. " ’ 

Hopkins  suffered  injuries  including  a cut  forehead  that  required  seven 
stitches.  He  remains  in  the  Charles  Mix  County  Dail  on  the  tribal  charge, 
and  he  has  a court  appearance  Tuesday  on  an  aggravated-assault  charge 
stemming  from  the  May  17  incident. 

Lake  Andes  Police  Chief  R.G.  Svatos  said  he  believes  Nelson's  report 
does  not  plan  to  conduct  any  further  investigation. 

Melda  Hopkins  said  she  decided  to  protest  after  visiting  her  son  in  jail 

"You  see  your  son  brutalized  by  cops,  his  head  split  open,  it  makes  you 
want  to  cry,"  she  said.  "It  hurts." 

She  also  has  contacted  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union.  Jennifer  Ring 
executive  director  of  the  ACLU  of  the  Dakotas,  said  her  agency  will  look 
into  whether  there  has  been  police  misconduct. 

"The  clearly  agreed  upon  fact  is  the  head  and  the  police  officer's 
flashlight  made  contact,"  Ring  said. 

Hopkins'  statement  constitutes  a complaint,  according  to  Ring,  "and 
we're  going  to  see  if  the  department  responds.  If  the  department  responds 
appropriately,  this  is  not  a major  issue  for  the  ACLU." 

Svatos,  however,  said  that  when  Melda  Hopkins  wanted  to  file  a complaint 
he  directed  her  to  the  state's  attorney  and  also  told  her  that  her  son  "is 
an  adult.  If  anybody  signs  a complaint,  it  has  to  be  him."  That  has  not 
happened,  Svatos  said. 

A similar  protest  against  police  in  Lake  Andes  was  held  three  years  ago. 

In  2000,  Ricky  Powells,  a black  resident  of  Lake  Andes,  accused  Nelson 
of  making  racial  slurs  against  him  and  writing  "Go  home  nigger"  on  the 
side  of  Powells'  house  in  shoe  polish. 

But  Svatos  said  he  is  convinced  that  allegation  was  false. 

"We  checked  it  out.  He  knows  better  than  that,"  Svatos  said  of  Nelson. 

The  chief  said  Nelson  is  a good,  aggressive  officer  who  works  the  night 
shift  in  a tough  town  that  averages  90  to  110  criminal  contacts  a month. 

"It's  non-Indians  also,"  Svatos  said.  "Jerry  just  don't  pick  on  one 
bunch;  he  gets  them  all." 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Rapid  City  Journal. 


- "RE:  Annie  Mae  Pictou  Aquash  Vigil"  - 

Date:  Wed,  21  May  2003  10:17:15  -0400 
From:  Chris  Allicock  <callicock@aptn . ca> 

Sub  j : Annie  Mae  Pictou  Aquash  Vigil 
>To:  gars@speakeasy.org 

Coinciding  with  the  Canadian  Television  Premiere  Broadcast  of  the  NFB 
documentary,  "The  Spirit  of  Annie  Mae"  on  APTN  next  Tuesday,  there  will 
be  vigil's  happening  throughout  Aboriginal  communities  across  the  country 
Please  see  info  below  regarding  one  such  vigil. 

Anna  Mae  Pictou  Aquash  Vigil  May  27,  2003  9 am  to  5 pm. 

Anna  Mae  Pictou  Aquash  was  a Mi'kmaw  woman  leader  who  fought  against 
colonization  of  Aboriginal  Peoples.  Her  legacy  is  instilled  in  us  to 
continue  our  struggle  for  economical,  social  and  political  justice.  We 
honor  her  work,  her  dedication  to  Aboriginal  people  and  we  will  honor  her 
spirit  on  May  27,  2003  from  9-5  at  the  Odena  Circle  at  the  Forks.  A feast 
drumming,  and  a giveaway  will  take  place,  along  with  Mi'kmaw  Filmmaker, 
Catherine  Martin,  director  of  the  recent  NFB  documentary  "The  Spirit  of 
Annie  Mae"  to  be  aired  on  May  27  on  APTN  8 PM. 

Please  call  Tina  Mason  for  further  information  at  (204)  942-6676. 


Chris  Allicock  - Network  Publicist 
APTN 

2 Haig  Avenue,  Toronto,  ON 

MIN  2W1 

416-254-1064 

"RE : Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Tue,  27  May  2003  06:42:57  -0500 
From:  Danet  Smith  <owlstar@speakeasy.org 
Sub j : Native  Prisoner 


Date:  Thursday,  May  22,  2003  4:47  PM 

From:  "Brigitte  Thimiakis"  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub j : ACLU  denies  endorsing  prison's  behavior  control  plans 

Note  : First  Nations  prisoners  are  highly  overrepresented  among 

Montana's  prison  inmate  population.  While  tribal  members  make 
up  roughly  7 percent  of  the  state's  entire  population,  they 
account  for  some  17  per  cent  of  inmates  at  Montana  State  Prison 
in  Deer  Lodge  and  up  to  40  percent  of  the  women  incarcerated  at 
the  state  prison  in  Billings.-  (Source  : Kathleen  McLaughlin, 
of  The  Standard  State  Bureau).  They  are  also  often  the  victims 
of  racial  profiling. 

Brigitte 

oooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 
"Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  the  Children" 

Manuel  Redwoman,  Northern  Cheyenne/Lakota/Arapaho 
http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit /home . html 


2 Articles  enclosed  : 

From  the  Billings  Gazette  May  21,  2003 

ACLU  denies  endorsing  prison's  behavior  control  plans 

HELENA  (AP)  --  The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  is  denying  state 
corrections  officials'  claims  that  the  organization  endorsed  behavior 
management  plans  for  inmates  that  the  Montana  Supreme  Court  has  condemned 
as  inhumane. 

The  ACLU  has  never  reviewed  the  plans  --  called  BMPs  --  that  Montana 
State  Prison  authorities  use  to  control  disruptive  conduct  of  inmates, 
Eric  Balaban,  an  attorney  with  the  organization's  National  Prison  Project 


in  Washington,  D.C.,  said  Tuesday. 

"We  never  reached  a conclusion  in  regard  to  the  BMPs,"  said  Balaban, 
whose  organization  and  the  U.S.  Justice  Department  sued  the  state  over 
medical  conditions  and  policies  at  the  prison  in  the  aftermath  of  a deadly 
1991  riot,  he  said. 

The  management  plans  involve  locking  troublesome  inmates  in  isolation 
cells,  sometimes  for  days  or  weeks,  without  running  water,  clothes, 
bedding  or  warm  food. 

The  department  defended  use  of  the  plans  in  response  to  the  state 
Supreme  Court's  ruling  last  month  that  found  the  techniques  used  on  a 
mentally  ill  inmate  were  unconstitutional. 

Diana  Koch,  chief  attorney  for  the  agency,  said  the  plans  were  developed 
"with  the  help  and  concurrence  of  the  ACLU  and  the  U.S.  Department  of 
Justice. " 

Joe  Williams,  who  heads  the  centralized  services  office  in  the 
Corrections  Department,  said  experts  assigned  to  review  the  prison's 
efforts  to  comply  with  a settlement  agreement  in  the  suit  endorsed  the 
BMPs. 

He  pointed  to  a July  1999  report  by  four  psychiatrists,  who  were  chosen 
by  the  ACLU  and  Justice  Department.  They  concluded  in  their  report  that 
the  "use  of  behavior  management  plans  appears  to  be  appropriate  for  the 
identified  problematic  behaviors." 

One  of  the  doctors,  Mary  West,  encouraged  the  prison's  mental  health 
staff  to  use  the  BMPs  "as  much  as  you  possibly  can"  and  said  the  policy 
will  help  the  correctional  staff  work  more  closely  with  mental  health 
staff. 

Balaban  said  the  views  of  the  psychiatrists  did  not  reflect  that  of  ACLU 

"They  don't  work  for  us,"  he  said.  "I  reviewed  the  plans  as  written.  The 
ACLU  doesn't  agree  with  their  findings." 

Balaban  said  the  terms  of  the  settlement  agreement  allowed  either  side 
to  dispute  the  findings  of  the  experts.  He  noted  the  panel  of  doctors 
never  reviewed  or  endorsed  application  of  the  behavior  management  tools  to 
inmate  Mark  Walker,  the  subject  of  the  court  ruling. 

"The  experts  never  endorsed  stripping  a man  who  is  mentally  ill  for 
weeks  at  a time,"  Balaban  said.  "The  experts  didn't  endorse  allowing  Mr. 
Walker  to  deteriorate  (mentally)  to  the  point  of  having  dozens  of 
disciplinary  reports  that  are  seemingly  related  to  his  mental  illness." 

Bill  Maddox,  an  attorney  representing  the  Justice  Department  in  the  suit 
declined  to  comment  on  what  he  called  an  "ongoing  investigation"  in  regard 
to  state  compliance  with  the  settlement  agreement. 

Warden  Mike  Mahoney  said  Tuesday  he  has  never  heard  any  ACLU  concerns 
raised  over  BMPs  during  meetings  regarding  medical  care  at  the  state 
prison . 

"I  cannot  recall  a single  instance  where  they  have  made  any  kind  of 
derogatory  reference  to  our  utilization  of  the  BMP  in  any  of  the  briefings 
we  had,"  he  said. 

In  a related  development,  Mahoney  said  the  prison  has  not  abandoned  use 
of  behavior  management  tools  that  were  challenged  in  Supreme  Court  case. 

For  inmates  not  diagnosed  with  a mental  illness,  authorities  continue  to 
use  isolation  cells  and  withhold  items  such  as  clothing  and  running  water 
to  discourage  misbehavior  and  ensure  they  hurt  no  one. 

"I've  got  limited  resources  as  to  what  I can  do  with  people  in  a locked- 
up  environment,"  he  said.  "I  have  an  obligation  to  make  sure  someone  is 
not  put  into  a position  to  have  the  means  to  hurt  themselves  or  others." 

Prison  officials  still  meet  with  mental  health  staff  to  discuss  how  to 
handle  disruptive  behavior  on  a case-by-case  basis,  Mahoney  said. 

However,  since  the  Supreme  Court  decision,  those  inmates  with  a mental 
illness  are  more  apt  to  end  up  in  the  prison  infirmary  than  in  an 
isolation  cell,  he  said. 

Mahoney  said  he  doesn't  read  the  court  decision  as  forbidding  use  of  all 
behavior  management  tools  in  every  instance. 

"On  a case-by-case  basis,  if  we  deem  the  inmate's  conduct  is  a risk  to 
himself  and  others,  and  ultimately  to  the  safety  of  the  institution,  the 
Supreme  Court  is  indicating  I should  still  have  some  latitude,"  he  said. 
Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 


Olden  Article,  worth  reading  : 


ACLU  of  Washington  Sues  to  Remedy  Inhumane  Conditions  at  County  Hail 
February  26,  2002 
FOR  IMMEDIATE  RELEASE 

TACOMA,  WA--The  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  of  Washington  today  filed 
a class-action  lawsuit  asking  a federal  court  to  order  an  immediate  remedy 
to  inhumane  conditions  at  a local  county  jail,  including  lack  of  heat  in 
winter,  denial  of  medications  as  punishment,  overflowing  toilets  and  lack 
of  basic  hygiene  products  such  as  toilet  paper. 

"Conditions  at  the  jail  are  so  substandard  that  they  constitute  cruel 
and  unusual  punishment,"  said  Dulya  Flampton,  Legal  Program  Director  of  the 
ACLU  of  Washington.  "Medical  care  and  general  conditions  are  so  abysmal 
that  inmates  often  have  to  go  without  toilet  paper  or  feminine  hygiene 
products.  It's  a sorry  state  of  affairs." 

An  ACLU  investigation  of  the  Defferson  County  Hail  in  Port  Fladlock  over 
a period  of  a year-and-a-half  included  interviews  of  current  and  former 
inmates  and  their  attorneys,  physicians  and  family  members.  A tour  of  the 
facilities  revealed  disturbing  scenes  of  squalor  and  mistreatment,  which 
led  to  the  ACLU's  decision  to  file  a lawsuit. 

The  legal  complaint  filed  in  United  States  District  Court  by  the  ACLU 
and  its  National  Prison  Project  detail  the  jail's  deplorable  conditions  of 
confinement,  including: 

Plumbing:  The  physical  plant  and  environment  at  the  jail  are  inadequate, 
unsanitary,  and  pose  a danger  to  inmates.  The  plumbing  capacity  is 
insufficient  to  handle  the  number  of  prisoners  in  the  jail,  leading  to 
overflowing  toilets  and  lack  of  access  to  showers.  The  drains  in  the  floor 
of  the  housing  area  have  backed  up  with  overflowing  sewage.  Strong  sewage 
odors  permeate  areas  of  the  jail,  particularly  in  summer. 

Flygiene:  Prisoners  are  not  provided  enough  basic  hygiene  supplies,  such 
as  toilet  paper  and  feminine  hygiene  products.  Prisoners  have  been  forced 
to  use  makeshift  replacements,  such  as  pages  from  telephone  books,  towels, 
or  paper  bags.  Laundry  is  frequently  not  done,  forcing  prisoners  to  wear 
dirty  clothes,  sometimes  for  weeks. 

Climate  Control:  Climate  control  is  inadequate,  often  leading  to  extreme 
cold  conditions  in  winter  and  extreme  hot  conditions  in  the  summer.  In 
some  cells,  prisoners  can  see  their  breath  in  the  winter.  The  jail  does 
not  provide  adequate  blankets  or  cold-weather  clothing. 

Medical  Care:  The  jail's  health  care  program  is  disorganized  and 
understaffed.  Prisoners  who  request  medical  help  are  often  not  seen  by  the 
jail's  visiting  nurse,  who  comes  only  once  a week.  During  the  rest  of  the 
week,  untrained  jail  staff  make  medical  decisions  for  the  prisoners.  Dail 
staff  frequently  deny  medication  to  prisoners  altogether,  often  using  the 
withholding  of  medication  as  threats  or  punishment.  Prisoners  with 
prescriptions  are  placed  on  lower  dosages  or  different  drugs  at  the 
discretion  of  untrained  staff.  As  a result,  inmates  have  suffered  seizures 
and  other  serious  medical  problems  that  could  have  been  avoided. 

Access  to  Courts:  The  jail  does  not  provide  access  to  a law  library,  and 
legal  mail  is  improperly  handled.  Hail  staff  often  block  access  even  to 
assigned  counsel  by,  among  other  things,  not  permitting  sufficient 
telephone  access  and  failing  to  transport  prisoners  to  court  proceedings. 

Access  to  Reading  Materials:  By  jail  policy,  inmates  are  not  permitted 
to  receive  subscriptions  to  newspapers  or  magazines,  and  are  not  permitted 
to  order  books. 

Staffing:  Inadequate  staffing  creates  dangerous  conditions,  especially 
since  the  jail  is  overcrowded.  Although  the  inmate  population  often  has 
exceeded  60,  there  is  usually  only  one  corrections  officer  on  duty. 

In  the  1990s,  the  ACLU  of  Washington  successfully  pursued  litigation 
over  substandard  conditions  at  the  King  County  Dail,  Pierce  County  Dail, 
and  Washington  Corrections  Center  for  Women  at  Purdy.  Staff  attorney  Aaron 
Caplan  of  the  ACLU  of  Washington  and  staff  attorney  David  Fathi  of  the 
ACLU's  National  Prison  Project  are  handling  the  case. 

"RE : Rustywire:  A Traditional  Dancer" 


Date:  Sun,  May  25  2003  06:46:19  -0900 
From:  rustywire@yahoo.com  (john  rustywire) 

Sub  j : A Traditional  Dancer 

Newsgroup:  alt. native 

Sam  short  for  Sammaripa,  he  is  a traditional  dancer,  been  dancing  a 
long  time.  Had  a chance  to  share  a meal  with  him  just  the  other  day. 

He  drives  a truck  and  works  on  them  too.  His  hands  are  gnarled  and  he 
is  tall,  with  long  gray  hair.  He  comes  from  someplace  around  Pyramid 
Lake  I think,  he  told  me  but  I have  forgotten.  He  is  a Paiute,  maybe 
Western  Shoshone,  can't  really  remember.  He  has  been  working  for  long 
time,  maybe  40  years  or  so  at  the  same  job. 

We  shared  a meal  of  indian  tacos,  fry  bread  with  beans,  a little 
hamburger  and  a little  hot  sauce  with  cheese.  There  was  a table 
outside  the  tribe  store  and  so  we  sat  out  there  to  enjoy  the  sun  and 
warm  weather.  His  eyes  are  gray,  and  he  has  many  grandchildren. 

I asked  him  if  he  was  going  to  any  pow  wows  over  Memorial  Day,  he 
looked  at  me  with  steady  eyes,  he  has  always  had  eyes  the  somehow  see 
beyond,  they  look  straight  into  you.  He  told  me  they  were  headed  to 
the  Pow  Wows  in  Las  Vegas,  somewhere  Northwest  of  there. 

It's  going  to  be  hot,  Sam  are  you  ready  for  the  sun  down  there.  He 
took  a bite  of  his  frybread  and  I could  see  the  gleam  of  his  gold 
teeth.  He  said,  the  first  dances  of  the  season  are  the  tough  ones  over 
the  long  winter,  the  old  bones  have  to  get  in  tune  with  the  music.  I 
can  usually  last  one  long  dance  . bit  by  the  end  of  the  summer  you  can 
go  maybe  six  dances.  It  makes  you  tough. 

I could  see  him  sitting  there  in  his  work  clothes  worn  and  gray  with 
age,  but  in  the  arena  he  wears  an  eagle  bustle,  with  a head  full  of 
eagle  feathers.  His  wife  is  from  the  Northwest  and  she  wears  a heavy 
buckskin.  He  said  they  were  going  to  make  a family  trip,  take  the 
grandkids  down  there  and  dance  for  the  weekend.  He  has  a van  he  uses 
just  for  pow  wows,  after  years  on  the  pow  wow  circuit  he  knows  what  to 
take  and  how  to  camp.  He  said  one  year  they  took  three  tipis,  and  set 
them  up,  this  year  it  is  just  going  to  be  one,  this  weekend  down 
there . 

He  told  me  that  the  kids  like  to  dance,  it  is  good  for  them  to  know 
the  people  who  go  there,  the  other  tribes,  and  families.  They  all  get 
to  know  each  other. 

He  finished  his  lunch  and  said  he  had  to  work  on  getting  a dozer 
from  the  forest,  it  broke  down,  threw  a rod.  He  said  it  would  take  a 
new  engine  to  get  it  going  again.  We  sat  there  and  talked  for  a bit 
and  maybe  an  hour  went  by,  he  spoke  about  the  way  of  dancing,  and  his 
home,  that  no  one  was  there  anymore  around  his  age,  and  so  he  was 
going  to  retire  where  his  kids  lived.  He  told  me  it  doesn't  really 
matter  where  you  end  up,  but  how  you  do  no  matter  where  you  go.  This 
place  is  now  his  home  he  said  and  he  likes  to  dance,  and  with  that  he 
hopes  to  see  his  grandchildren  dance  with  him  and  learn  about  the  way 
of  living  in  a good  way.  We  talked  about  the  drought,  no  water  for 
planting,  and  a little  about  the  upcoming  4th  of  Duly  and  how  he 
planned  to  camp.  He  said  we  have  already  set  up  our  tapes  to  mark  the 
place  where  we  are  going  to  camp  this  year.  Across  the  way  we  could 
see  the  pow  wow  grounds  and  some  indian  folks  were  already  marking  out 
their  campsites  for  the  4th  of  Duly. 

I had  to  leave  and  so  said  take  it  easy  on  the  road  down  there  and 
left  him  sitting  there  finishing  his  iced  tea.  It  was  a warm  day  and 
he  is  down  there  now  at  Snow  Mountain  kicking  up  the  dust  with  his 
grandchildren  and  his  wife  and  they  will  be  headed  home  on  Monday 
night  to  get  up  and  work  like  he  has  for  the  past  40  years.  Sammaripa 
is  a traditional  dancer  and  he  is  dancing  for  his  children  and  for  the 
sheer  joy  of  it. 

rustyw 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Fri  Dun  6 12:46:29  2003 

Date:  3 Dun  2003  23:25:13  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanewsll.023 
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Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2003  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

Dune  7,  2003 

Mohawk  ohiari : ha/ripening  moon 

Blackfeet  pi'kssiiksi  otsitaowayiihpiaawa/moon  when  birds  lay  their  eggs 
+ + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  ! 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Dournal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 


<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Native  American  Chat,  Frostys  Amerindian,  ndn-aim, 

NAA  Activists,  Rez  Life  and  Iron  Natives  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 
IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 


Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


The  most  important  issue  facing  Indian  education  today  is  accessibility. 
It  is  essential  for  American  Indian  students  to  have  access  to  American 
Indian  mentors,  academic  resources,  adequate  facilities,  financial 
support  and  tacit  knowledge." 

Dustin  McHorse,  Taos  Pueblo,  student  at  the  Institute  for  the 
Recruitment  of  Teachers  (IRT)  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  MA 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  I 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

| languages  in  North  America,  j 
| only  175  exist  today.  ! 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
[ learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  I 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

j languages  will  survive  the  next | 

| 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  I 

j Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

j one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

I eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

I I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  i 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  j 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  ! 
j States  Constitution,  | 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


| Dourney 

i The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


The  editorial  for  this  issue  comes  from  the  beautiful  lady  Creator  has 
sent  to  share  my  walk,  my  wife  Danet. 


They' re  so  sorry. . . 

Up  until  about  a week  ago,  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Coos,  Lower 
Umpqua  and  Siuslaw  Indians  were  considered  the  top  prospect  for  acquiring 
the  former  Air  National  Guard  base  at  the  scenic  Coos  Head  site  near  Cape 
Arago.  The  BIA  was  required  to  submit  an  application  for  the  surplussed 
land  on  behalf  of  the  tribe  --  it  was  one  of  those  duties  the  tribes  are 
supposed  to  TRUST  the  BIA  to  do.  Well,  the  BIA  failed  in  its  trust. 

Still ...  again ...  once  more.  The  paperwork  didn't  make  it  in  on  time,  so 
the  tribes  lose  out,  and  it  appears  now  that  the  local  county  has  a real 
good  chance  to  create  a money-making  enterprise  on  the  land.  The  BIA  has 
expressed  regret  and  the  tribes,  understandably,  are  thinking  of  filing  a 
lawsuit.  This  was  not  a trifling  loss  for  them. 

I wonder  about  this  whole  scenario.  Was  it  happenstance?  Dust  more 
bureaucratic  bungling?  Is  it  possible  something  a lot  less  bumbling  and 
stupid  is  at  work  here?  Could  it  be  that  the  BIA  has  figured  out  what 
could  happen  when  a Native  Nation  with  intelligent  leadership  gets 
surplussed  lands?  They  certainly  have  a model.  Chief  Phillip  Martin  of 
the  Mississippi  Band  of  Choctaw  parlayed  such  a purchase  into  a wiring 
harness  factory  that  lifted  his  impoverished  tribe  and  his  unemployed 
people  into  prosperity.  It  was  a rousing  success,  and  so  were  subsequent 
enterprises  bankrolled  by  that  first  venture.  Fat  chance  of  bright  Choctaw 
young  folks  who  want  a good  future  drifting  off  into  nearby  cities  and 
forgetting  they're  Choctaw  now.  Their  opportunities  are  better  right  at 
home.  The  Mississippi  Band  of  Choctaw  would  be  difficult  to  "extinguish" 
because  of  low  numbers,  thanks  in  large  part  to  an  enterprise  that  began 
with  surplussed  land. 

So  maybe  this  little  oversight  was  just  that.  And  maybe  the  tribal 
trust  mess  isn't  what  it  seems  to  be.  Maybe  the  BIA  isn't  doing  its  dead 
level  best  to  commit  oversights,  omissions  and  miscalculations  that  will 
so  weaken  the  remaining  tribes  that  they  will  cease  to  exist--and  solve 
the  "Indian  problem."  But  doesn't  it  make  you  wonder?  Are  all  the 
agencies  of  the  Cabinet  so  consistently  inept?  And  don't  you  wonder  what 
another  agency  --  the  Security  and  Exchange  Commission  --  would  do  to  a 
private  investment  firm  that  made  errors  of  this  magnitude? 

Addendum : 

After  the  above  note  was  written,  Gary  and  I were  watching  60  Minutes  on 
television.  One  of  the  segments  was  in  regard  to  people  in  Germany  who 
feel  they've  lived  with  the  shame  of  the  Holocaust  long  enough.  Those  who 
perpetrated  it  are  mostly  dead.  The  country  has  paid  reparations  to 
victims,  the  criminals  who  were  caught  in  the  Nazi  leadership  have  been 
appropriately  punished,  the  country's  leaders  have  apologized  through 
several  administrations,  they've  been  helpful  allies  and  good 
international  citizens  for  half  a century,  etc.  So,  they  ask  how  long 
will  that  one  period  of  their  country's  history  be  what  defines  Germany? 

Good  question.  It's  fairly  common  belief  that  Hitler  designed  much  of 
his  "Dewish  program"  (except  for  the  ovens)  based  on  the  U.S.  model  for 
solving  the  "Indian  problem."  Strategies  in  common  included 
"illegalizing"  commerce  with  the  undesirables  and  making  it  impossible  for 
them  to  prosecute  crimes  against  them  (see  Georgia  law  just  before  the 
Trail  of  Tears),  relocation  of  individuals  and  communities  with 
confiscation  of  valuable  property,  isolation  in  concentration  camps  and 
ghettos  (reservations) , pogroms  (outright  massacres  such  as  Sand  Creek  and 
Wounded  Knee),  officially  sanctioned  sterilization  of  women  (beyond  the  70s 
in  the  U.S.,  as  documented  by  the  General  Accounting  Office).  So  where's 


the  U.S.  contrition?  What  about  reparations  or  apologies?  Where  is  the 
annual  international  flagellation?  Maybe  there's  a reason  Hitler  found 
the  U.S.  program  so  appealing.  In  the  1940s,  and  now,  it  is  clear  the  U.S. 
is  getting  away  with  this  behavior  and  suffering  no  consequences 
whatsoever. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy . org 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S. A. 

===w=w=== 
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Feds  miss  filing  deadline  for  Coos  Head  land 
By  Andrew  Sirocchi,  Staff  Writer 
May  28,  2003 

A missed  deadline  may  cost  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Coos,  Lower 
Umpqua  and  Siuslaw  Indians  years  of  work  and  the  possibility  to  acquire 
the  scenic  Coos  Head  site  near  Charleston. 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  failed  to  submit  an  application 
initiating  the  land  transfer  and  the  General  Services  Administration  the 
past  week  opened  the  purchase  of  the  former  Air  National  Guard  base  to 
public  interest  prospects. 

The  tribes  were  considered  a lock  to  get  the  sought-after  property,  an 
11-acre  parcel  that  includes  the  Cape  Arago  lighthouse  and  a parcel  that 
overlooks  the  Pacific  Ocean.  Under  federal  guidelines,  the  tribes  had 
first  dibs  on  surplused  land  but  since  the  BIA  missed  the  deadline 
initiating  the  land  transfer,  Coos  Head  is  now  open  to  purchase  by  other 
interested  groups  who  can  get  federal  sponsorship. 

"They  asked  for  a 30-day  extension.  That  was  granted  and  then  they  did 
not,  they  were  not  able  to  submit  a completed  request  package,"  said  lames 
Biederman,  GSA  project  manager. 

Tribal  Administrator  Francis  Somday  II  said  his  council  is  furious  about 
the  BIA's  handling  of  the  matter,  which  may  end  up  turning  into  a loss  of 
land  and  a potential  learning  and  recreation  center  it  wanted  to  build. 


Somday  said  the  tribes  submitted  its  paperwork  to  the  BIA  in  time  but  the 
agency  never  followed  up  on  the  matter. 

"(The  tribes)  had  a real  shot  of  getting  Coos  Head  returned  to  it  and 
because  one  employee  failed  to  do  their  job,  the  tribe  loses  again/' 

Somday  said.  "The  ownership  of  this  property  is  part  of  the  1.6  million 
acres  the  tribes  gave  up  in  the  1850s  and  it's  going  to  be  another  tragedy 
in  the  history  of  this  tribe  if  Coos  Head  is  not  returned  to  its  rightful 
owner . " 

Phone  calls  to  BIA  representatives  in  Washington,  D.C.,  were  not 
returned . 

Somday  has  not  ruled  out  a lawsuit  against  the  BIA,  if  the  tribes 
discover  they  could  force  an  injunction  to  stop  the  sale  of  the  property 
to  another  group. 

"In  a nutshell,  we  have  our  attorneys  working  on  a potential  lawsuit 
against  the  BIA  for  violations  of  its  own  rules  and  regulations,"  he  said. 

The  GSA  follows  a complicated,  tiered  process  to  determine  who  will  get 
surplused  federal  property. 

Federal  agencies,  such  as  the  BIA,  get  the  first  crack  at  the  land. 

Biederman  said  the  BIA  initially  requested  an  extension  from  the  initial 
deadline  to  review  environmental  records  for  the  site.  The  federal 
government  has  for  years  been  cleaning  several  benzene  plumes  that  leaked 
from  military  tanks  but  the  cleanup  has  yet  to  be  completed. 

Biederman  said  he  called  the  BIA  to  report  the  deadline  was  nearing  but 
he  never  heard  back  from  the  agency  and  let  the  extension  expire. 

Once  federal  agencies  are  excluded  from  the  process,  the  GSA  allows 
anyone  with  an  interest  in  using  the  property  for  public  benefit  a shot  at 
acquiring  the  parcel  - if  they  can  get  federal  sponsorship.  While  homeless 
shelters  have  priority  over  all  other  interests,  the  Department  of  Housing 
and  Urban  Development  recently  determined  the  site  is  unfit  for  use  as  a 
homeless  shelter,  saying  the  buildings  on  the  site  are  too  deteriorated. 

Biederman  said  the  GSA  is  reviewing  whether  the  tribes  will  have  another 
chance  to  acquire  the  property  as  a public  interest  group. 

"We  are  discussing  with  legal  counsel  internally  right  now  and  with 
respect  of  the  issue  of  whether  they  can  pursue  this  property  as  a public 
body,  whether  the  tribes  would  qualify  as  a public  body  under  one  of  the 
public  benefit  uses,"  he  said. 

Even  so,  the  tribes  no  longer  would  receive  priority  treatment  and  would 
compete  for  the  ownership  with  other  interested  groups. 

"The  federal  entities,  including  the  BIA,  no  longer  have  a priority," 
Biederman  said. 

And  other  public  interests  are  piling  up. 

Oregon  International  Port  of  Coos  Bay  officials  have  expressed  some 
guarded  interest  in  working  with  the  original  Coos  Head  Working  Group  to 
acquire  the  property  for  public  use.  The  group,  formed  in  the  late  1990s, 
included  representatives  from  the  port,  Coos  County,  South  Slough  National 
Estuarine  Research  Reserve,  Coos  Bay  and  North  Bend  and  the  Coquille 
Indian  Tribe  as  well  as  the  Confederated  Tribes. 

"Five  years  ago  it  was  clear,"  General  Manager  Allan  Rumbaugh  said.  "The 
port  was  interested  in  helping  someone  acquire  the  land." 

Today,  that  support  is  not  as  clear  but  there  still  is  interest. 

Commissioner  Cheryl  Scott  said  she  wants  more  information  about  the 
contaminated  areas  on  the  site  and  wants  to  review  a study  produced  by  the 
Coos  Head  Working  Group  in  1998  before  making  a decision.  She  also 
expressed  caution  at  the  prospect  that  the  property  remains  polluted. 

In  a study  several  hundred  pages  long,  the  Coos  Head  group  developed  a 
number  of  alternative  uses  for  the  site,  all  largely  based  on  the  concept 
that  eco-tourism  could  be  profitable  for  the  area.  Ideas  were  discussed 
about  using  the  site  for  a resort,  for  an  educational  interpretive  center, 
or  a center  combining  lodging  and  learning. 

The  port  by  itself  would  not  be  able  to  sponsor  the  Coos  Head  group's 
bid  for  the  property  but  could  be  in  a better  position  to  seek  federal 
sponsorship . 

Idle  since  1996,  when  the  Oregon  Air  National  Guard  closed  the  doors  on 
its  Coos  Head  base  and  moved  operations  to  Klamath  Falls,  the  40-acre  site 
is  proving  to  be  a highly  sought-after  piece  of  real  estate  in  Coos  County. 


The  GSA  has  not  done  an  appraisal  on  the  property  and  a price  is  unclear. 

Somday  said  he  has  been  working  with  the  BIA  and  the  GSA  to  determine  if 
the  process  can  be  reversed  but  he  has  been  getting  little  from  either 
group . 

"In  the  end,  while  these  two  agencies  are  bickering  over  this  process, 
who  got  hurt?"  Somday  asked.  "The  tribes." 

Copyright  c.  2003  Southwestern  Oregon  Publishing  Company  - Coos  Bay,  OR. 
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County  eyes  Coos  Head  property  for  development 
By  Andrew  Sirocchi,  Staff  Writer 
Dune  1,  2003 

The  Coos  County  Board  of  Commissioners  is  the  latest  in  a growing  list  of 
groups  to  express  interest  in  purchasing  a former  Air  National  Guard  base 
at  the  scenic  Coos  Head  site  near  Cape  Arago. 

Closed  since  1996,  when  the  Oregon  Air  National  Guard  moved  operations 
to  Klamath  Falls,  the  40-acre  Coos  Head  site  has  piqued  the  interest  of 
tribes,  tourism  promoters  and  now  the  county's  governing  body. 

"I  think  we'd  be  remiss  not  to"  go  after  the  property.  Commissioner 
Nikki  Whitty  said.  "It  would  just  be  a beautiful,  beautiful  site  for  some 
sort  of  campus,  a research  facility,  I don't  even  know  what  it  might  be." 

Tourism  promoters  say  the  land,  situated  on  a forested  bluff  overlooking 
the  Pacific  Ocean,  is  invaluable  for  developing  eco-tourism  attractions,  a 
resort  and  an  interpretive  center.  The  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Coos, 
Lower  Umpqua  and  Siuslaw  Indians,  meanwhile,  have  had  a short-term  goal  of 
moving  their  tribal  headquarters  to  the  site  and  a long-term  vision  of 
developing  a business  venture. 

The  county  commissioners,  in  contrast,  are  the  first  to  voice  a strictly 
economic  development  interest  for  the  property. 

Commissioner  Dohn  Griffith,  while  declining  to  address  specifics,  said 
current  proposals  simply  haven't  suggested  they  would  use  the  site  to  its 
potential . 

"It's  a fabulous  piece  of  property  and  the  county  would  like  to  see  some 
sort  of  economic-positive  stream,"  Griffith  said.  "We  wouldn't  want  to  see 
it  turned  into  something  that  would  be  underused.  A piece  of  property  like 
that  should  return  a very  positive  economic  function  to  this  area." 

Griffith  said  ideally,  the  private  sector  would  return  the  greatest 
potential  on  the  property  but  it's  unclear  how  far  federal  guidelines  will 
allow  industry  to  get.  The  land,  nestled  among  state  parks  and  beaches,  is 
currently  being  auctioned  to  public  benefit  interests  by  the  General 
Services  Administration. 

Dames  Biederman,  GSA  project  manager,  said  the  public  benefit  screening 
process  typically  considers  homeless  shelters,  parks,  schools,  airports, 
ports  and  correctional  facilities  first. 

"Homeless  shelters  have  first  priority.  Everyone  else  can  get 
sponsorships,"  Biederman  said.  "Entities  interested  in  the  property  for  a 
public-benefit  purpose  can  then  submit  an  application  to  a federal 
sponsoring  agency." 

Whitty  said  the  county  does  not  yet  have  a federal  sponsor  and  the  board 
needs  to  discuss  the  issue  further  before  deciding  how  to  approach  the 
land  deal.  She  said  some  economic  development  prospects  may  be  able  to  fit 
under  the  GSA's  definition  of  public  interest  and  surmised  Coos  Head  would 
be  a prime  location  for  a public  health  research  facility,  a campus  for 
pharmaceutical  companies  or  a homeland  defense  research  business. 

Whatever  the  business,  Whitty  said  the  county  must  still  work  out 


whether  it  would  want  to  partner  with  an  enterprise,  sell  or  lease  the 
land . 

"I'd  really  like  to  see  private  investment  out  there  so  whatever  is 
built  would  be  on  the  tax  rolls,"  Whitty  said. 

The  GSA  has  ordered  an  appraisal  on  the  property,  which  should  be 
completed  within  90  days  and  Griffith  agreed  that  the  potential  for  a tax 
benefit  exists. 

"Taxes  on  it  could  be  considerable  if  it  were  developed  to  its  full 
potential,"  Griffith  said.  "That  would  be  for  schools  and  all  the  other 
taxing  districts." 

That  would  not  have  been  the  case  if  the  Confederated  Tribes  had 
purchased  the  land. 

The  tribes  were  once  considered  the  top  prospect  for  acquiring  the 
property  because  the  process  to  sell  surplused  land  gives  federal  agencies 
first  right  to  bid. 

The  tribes  would  have  been  a lock  to  get  the  land  but  the  failure  of  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  submit  the  required  application  initiating  the 
land  transfer  may  have  cost  the  tribes  the  property. 

Tribal  officials,  furious  at  the  BIA's  handling  of  the  matter,  have  said 
they  are  considering  filing  a lawsuit  against  the  agency  for  missing  the 
deadline  and  hope  that  they  still  may  be  able  to  negotiate  a deal  with  the 
GSA. 

Meanwhile,  the  sale  process  has  moved  to  the  second  stage,  in  which  any 
agency  that  can  garner  federal  sponsorship  and  has  a proposal  that  would 
benefit  the  broader  public  can  bid  on  the  land. 

Tourism  developers  have  eyed  Coos  Head  for  years  and  had  already  entered 
an  application  for  the  property  from  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

In  1998,  the  Coos  Head  Working  Group,  which  included  representatives 
from  the  port,  Coos  County,  South  Slough  National  Estuarine  Research 
Reserve,  Coos  Bay  and  North  Bend  and  the  Coquille  Indian  Tribe  as  well  as 
the  Confederated  Tribes,  developed  a lengthy  study  that  included  numerous 
proposals  for  the  land. 

Alternative  uses  for  the  site  all  were  largely  based  on  the  concept  that 
eco-tourism  could  be  profitable  for  the  area.  Ideas  were  discussed  about 
using  the  site  for  a resort,  for  an  educational  interpretive  center,  or  a 
center  combining  lodging  and  learning. 

Prior  to  becoming  a commissioner,  Whitty  helped  to  develop  the  Working 
Group  study  that  promoted  the  site  for  tourism,  but  said  much  has  changed 
since  the  document  was  completed. 

"I  just  think  the  economy  has  changed,"  she  said.  "The  needs  of  the 
county  have  changed.  People  need  to  sit  back  down  and  say  what  really 
benefits  the  entire  county  with  the  development  of  this  property." 

Whitty  said  she  hasn't  discounted  a tourism-based  development  but  added 
there  are  additional  opportunities  that  offer  more  than  seasonal  economic 
growth . 

"I  also  think  it's  important  to  have  something  where  people  have  family- 
wage  jobs  or  something  where  they  live  here  year-round,"  she  said. 
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Impasse  leads  to  trusteeship  over  Kanehsatake 
By:  Ross  Montour 
May  23,  2003 

Ongoing  divisions  within  the  Mohawk  Council  of  Kanehsatake  have  led  to  a 
decision  last  week  by  Indian  and  Northern  Affairs  to  place  the  community 
under  trusteeship  and,  so  far,  both  sides  of  the  leadership  divide  are 


laying  responsibility  at  the  doorstep  of  the  other. 

Council  Chief  Steven  Bonspille  places  the  blame  squarely  on  the 
shoulders  of  Kanehsatake  Grand  Chief  lames  Gabriel  for  what  he  called 
Gabriel's  "actions  against"  the  community.  Gabriel  dismissed  Bonspille' s 
accusations,  countering  that,  if  anyone  was  to  blame,  it  was  Bonspille  and 
two  other  councillors  because  of  their  refusal  to  accept  an  alternative 
plan  to  assist  the  band  out  of  a nearly  $3  million  deficit,  which  would 
have  preempted  the  need  for  trusteeship. 

Gabriel  said  that  numerous  attempts  had  been  made  by  Indian  and  Northern 
Affairs  to  seek  a less  intrusive  solution  to  his  community's  fiscal  woes. 
"There  were  tons  of  letters  and  attempts  at  dialogue  offering  the 
preferable  option  of  co-management  but  three  of  my  fellow  chiefs  were  not 
interested.  They  have  instead  attempted  to  create  another  crisis  in  the 
community,"  Gabriel  said,  pointing  to  last  month's  road  blockade  at 
Kanehsatake . 

The  impact  of  Chief  Crawford  Gabriel's  death  last  October  has  had  a 
telling  effect  on  decision-making  at  Kanehsatake.  Since  then,  the  now  six- 
member  council  has  been  at  loggerheads  a number  of  times,  the  latest  being 
over  the  issue  of  band  finances. 

Gabriel  argued  third-party  management  could  have  been  avoided  had 
Bonspille  and  fellow  chiefs  Pearl  Bonspille  and  John  Harding  been  willing 
to  cast  their  vote  in  favour  of  co-management. 

Gabriel  said  it  was  because  of  the  Bonspille  faction's  unwillingness  to 
move  forward  that  Indian  Affairs  was  left  with  no  other  option  but  to 
place  the  council  under  trusteeship. 

Bonspille  balks  at  Gabriel's  contention.  "At  this  point  I don't  trust 
anything  lames  says  - he's  changed  his  positions  so  many  times.  There  were 
two  meetings  on  the  issue  of  co-management.  At  the  first,  we  (Bonspille, 
Pearl  Bonspille  and  Harding)  said  that  we  would  never  support  it.  At  the 
next.  Dames  decided  he  did  want  to  take  part  in  it.  I take  everything  he 
says  now  with  a grain  of  sand,"  Bonspille  said  yesterday. 

Gabriel  punctuated  his  frustration  by  pointing  out  that  all  of  the 
council  members  had  signed  a funding  agreement  with  Indian  Affairs  which 
obliged  council  to  initiate  specific  remedies  should  the  deficit  reach 
seven  or  eight  per  cent  of  the  annual  budget.  The  embattled  Grand  Chief 
said  that,  no  matter  what  Bonspille  and  his  supporters  say,  they  were 
obliged  to  act  responsibly  under  that  funding  arrangement. 

Bonspille  blamed  Gabriel  Monday  for  contributing  to  the  growing  deficit 
by  instigating  and  supporting  legal  battles  against  council.  But, 

Bonspille  said  the  time  for  blame  and  finger-pointing  was  over.  "It's  time 
for  all  parties  to  work  together  toward  asserting  our  sovereignty  in  terms 
of  governance  and  to  oppose  third-party  management,"  he  said.  "We  have  the 
ability  to  manage  our  funds  in  Kanehsatake.  Ottawa  knows  this  and  they 
know  why  there's  a deficit.  There  isn't  a council  in  the  country  that  can 
foresee  litigation.  I don't  like  seeing  our  money  going  to  lawyers  and  I 
didn't  get  on  council  to  sit  in  courtrooms.  Before  coming  on  to  council 
I'd  never  been  in  a courtroom  - now  I've  spent  more  time  in  them  than  I 
care  to  mention . " 

Finger-pointing  aside,  the  Regional  Director  of  Indian  Affairs,  Andre' 
Cote',  has  already  appointed  the  firm  of  Price-Waterhouse  to  act  as  trustee 
over  Kanehsatake. 

"My  three  fellow  chiefs  have  said  they  intend  to  prevent  Price- 
Waterhouse  coming  into  the  office.  Unfortunately,  they  were  not  present  at 
a meeting  held  May  16  with  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Price- 
Waterhouse.  If  they  had  been,"  Gabriel  said,  "they  would  have  known  that 
the  trustee  made  it  clear  that  they  would  not  be  coming  into  the  community. 

They  didn't  want  to  add  to  the  problems  here." 

As  things  stand  now,  Gabriel  said  that  any  attempt  to  deny  the  trustee 

access  to  financial  documents  would  be  met  decisively.  "Price-Waterhouse 
will  simply  suspend  payment  of  bills.  After  all  new  dollars  are  placed 
into  the  account  controlled  by  Price-Waterhouse,  they  will  only  issue 
cheques  upon  requests  made  to  ensure  that  essential  services  are  delivered 
to  the  community,"  Gabriel  said  Wednesday. 

A meeting  is  set  to  take  place  today  between  the  representatives  of 
Price-Waterhouse  and  the  Kanehsatake  council.  However,  Bonspille  says  he 


plans  to  sit  and  watch.  He  is  concerned  that,  in  spite  of  protests  to  the 
contrary,  there  will  be  a layoff  of  council  employees.  "I  don't  buy  that 
there  won't  be  any,"  he  said  yesterday. 
easterndoor@axess . com 
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Tribe  Votes  Feds  Out 
By  Marcus  Blair 

TIMES  RECORD  - MBLAIR@SWTIMES.COM 
May  28,  2003 

The  Cherokee  Nation  no  longer  needs  federal  approval  to  change  its 
constitution  after  tribal  voters  passed  an  amendment  Saturday. 

The  measure  passed  by  62  percent  in  the  tribal  election.  It  removes  a 
portion  of  the  Cherokee  constitution  that  requires  the  tribe  to  clear  all 
changes  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

With  federal  involvement  out  of  the  way,  Cherokees  will  finally  have  an 
opportunity  to  approve  a new  tribal  constitution  on  June  26.  In  1999,  the 
constitution  was  approved  by  a convention  of  Cherokees,  but  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  would  not  ratify  it. 

The  document  contains  several  changes  to  tribal  government  that  are 
designed  to  reinforce  the  sovereignty  of  Cherokees,  said  lay  Hannah, 
chairman  of  the  constitution  convention. 

Some  members  of  the  tribe  were  surprised  the  measure  didn't  pass  by  a 
greater  margin,  said  Mike  Miller,  communications  coordinator  for  the 
Cherokee  Nation. 

He  said  some  Cherokees  voted  against  the  amendment  because  they  did  not 
understand  it  or  they  do  not  want  the  tribe  to  vote  on  a new  constitution. 

"There  was  some  confusion  about  it,"  Miller  said.  "Some  people  put  the 
cart  ahead  of  the  horse  and  voted  no  right  now  because  they  didn't  want 
the  second  vote." 

Also  on  Saturday,  Cherokees  re-elected  Principal  Chief  Chad  Smith.  He 
received  52  percent  of  the  vote  to  defeat  former  chief  Doe  Byrd,  L.S. 
Fields  and  Robin  Carter  Mayes. 

The  race  for  deputy  chief  will  be  decided  in  a runoff  Dune  26.  Doe 
Grayson  Dr.,  who  received  38  percent  of  votes,  and  Gary  D.  Chapman,  who 
received  33  percent,  have  advanced.  Incumbent  Hastings  Shade  and  Dohn 
Cornsilk  were  defeated. 

Cherokees  in  District  3 (Sequoyah  County)  re-elected  David  Thornton  to 
the  Tribal  Council  and  chose  Phyllis  Yargee  as  a new  council  member,  both 
with  22  percent  of  the  vote.  Incumbent  Mary  Flute-Cooksey  was  unseated  and 
Edith  Locust  Dalton  and  Sam  Ed  Bush  Dr.  also  were  defeated. 

The  only  other  race  to  result  in  a runoff  was  in  District  4 which 
includes  portions  of  Wagoner,  Muskogee  and  Macintosh  counties.  Don  Garvin 
received  48  percent  and  Calvin  Rock  also  advanced  with  41  percent. 

The  following  Tribal  Council  races  were  decided: 

* District  1 (Cherokee  County):  Audra  Smoke-Connor  and  Bill  Dohn  Baker 
were  elected  to  two  seats. 

* District  2 (Adair  County):  Dackie  Bob  Martin  and  S.  Doe  Crittenden  were 
elected  to  two  seats. 

* District  5 (Delaware  County  and  a portion  of  Otawah  County):  Linda 
Hughes  O'Leary  and  Melvina  Shotpouch  were  elected  to  two  seats. 

* District  6 (Mayes  County):  Meredith  A.  Frailey  and  Dohnny  Keener  were 
elected  to  two  seats. 

* District  7 (Rogers  County):  Cara  Cowan  was  elected. 

* District  8 (Washington  County  and  a portion  of  Tulsa  County) : Buel 


Anglen  and  William  G.  "Bill"  Johnson  were  elected  to  two  seats. 

* District  9 (Craig  and  Nowata  counties) : Charles  "Chuck"  Hoskin  was 
elected . 
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Cities  that  share  boundaries  with  tribes  ponder  issues  in  common 
By  CATHY  LOGG,  The  (Everett)  Herald 
May  27,  2003 

EVERETT  - As  Snohomish  County  grows,  more  issues  arise  regarding  the 
intersection  of  authority  between  American  Indians  and  government  agencies, 
both  on  and  off  the  reservations . 

Marysville,  Arlington  and  Stanwood  all  have  boundaries  abutting  tribal 
lands  or  have  tribal  properties  within  their  boundaries.  Officials  decided 
they  wanted  to  know  more  about  police  and  taxing  powers  of  the  various 
jurisdictions . 

In  a recent  workshop,  officials  discussed  those  various  intersections 
with  attorney  Steve  DiJulio,  whose  law  firm  often  works  on  legal  issues 
involving  various  Washington  tribes. 

DiJulio's  message:  Communities  should  look  at  doing  good  business  and 
establishing  good  relationships  with  the  tribes.  He  also  urged 
representatives  of  the  three  cities  to  establish  a good  relationship  with 
the  federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  so  that  issues  can  be  adequately 
addressed . 

More  and  more,  cities  are  involved  with  tribes  in  business,  economic  and 
other  issues  that  can  be  tricky  if  you  don't  know  the  law,  Arlington  Mayor 
Bob  Kraski  said. 

Though  tribal  members  were  invited  but  did  not  attend  the  workshop, 
Marysville  city  administrator  Mary  Swenson  said  those  who  did  attend  got  a 
good  general  education  on  current  law. 

"It's  better  to  be  educated  and  know  your  neighbors  rather  than  just 
imagine  what's  going  on  and  not  getting  the  straight  facts,"  Swenson  said. 

Since  the  advent  of  tribal  casinos  that  have  brought  significant 
gambling  money  to  some  tribes,  American  Indians  now  are  expanding 
development,  on  and  off  reservations,  DiJulio  said.  That  means  that  many 
tribal  members  are  facing  more  knotty  issues  these  days,  such  as  taxation, 
insurance  and  building  codes,  than  they  did  in  the  past. 

"Tribes  are  becoming  more  entrepreneurial  in  looking  at  their  revenue 
opportunities,"  DiJulio  told  the  group. 

The  Tulalip  Tribes,  for  example,  has  used  money  from  its  Marysville 
casino  to  develop  the  Quil  Ceda  Village  business  park,  such  anchor  stores 
as  Home  Depot  and  Wal-Mart.  Next  door  to  Quil  Ceda,  the  Tulalip 
confederation  is  building  a new,  larger  casino,  scheduled  to  open  soon. 

The  Stillaguamish  Tribe  also  has  plans  to  build  a casino. 

With  all  this  development,  the  tribes  and  the  communities  are  working 
hard  to  be  good  neighbors  and  have  entered  into  a variety  of  agreements. 

For  example,  Marysville  Fire  District  provides  some  fire  protection  and 
medical  aid  to  the  Tulalip  reservation.  The  Marysville  School  District 
educates  Tulalip  children.  Tribal  police  plan  to  cross-deputize  their 
officers  with  Marysville  police,  and  already  have  done  so  with  the 
Snohomish  Regional  Narcotics  Task  Force,  Marysville  police  Chief  Bob 
Carden  said. 

The  Greater  Marysville  Tulalip  Chamber  of  Commerce  met  Friday  to  discuss 
the  results  of  a study  conducted  to  determine  the  impacts  of  Quil  Ceda 
Village  on  the  city.  According  to  the  study,  the  most  substantial  impact 


of  the  reservation's  development  at  Quil  Ceda  will  be  traffic,  said  Greg 
Young,  Marysville's  grant  writer  and  economic  development  coordinator. 

Being  good  neighbors  also  means  knowing  who  has  what  authority  over  whom 
and  where.  Tribes  are  independent,  self-governing  political  communities 
whose  powers  of  self-government  are  limited  only  by  federal  laws,  DiDulio 
said.  That  means,  for  the  most  part,  that  state  law  doesn't  apply  to 
tribal  members  on  an  Indian  reservation. 

Similarly,  tribes  have  no  authority  over  nontribal  members  on  the 
reservation,  DeDulio  said. 

Depending  on  whether  issues  are  civil  or  criminal,  whether  they  involve 
tribal  members  or  nonmembers,  and  what  type  of  land  they're  on  all  play  a 
part  in  determining  who  has  governing  authority.  On  tribal  trust  lands, 
for  example,  state  jurisdiction  is  limited  to  compulsory  school  attendance 
public  assistance,  domestic  relations,  mental  illness,  juvenile 
delinquency,  adoption  proceedings,  dependent  children  and  the  operation  of 
motor  vehicles  on  public  roads. 

Tribes  regulate  their  own  members  through  taxation,  licensing  or  other 
means,  and  may  exercise  civil  authority  over  non-Indians  when  the  conduct 
threatens  or  effects  the  tribe's  political  integrity,  economic  security, 
or  health  and  welfare,  DiDulio  said. 

Big  issues  are  looming  that  will  affect  all  of  the  jurisdictions,  such 
as  trust  lands  inside  cities,  the  interrelationship  of  taxing  issues,  such 
as  on  utilities  that  cross  reservation  land,  or  the  development  of  service 
contracts  with  tribal  communities,  DiDulio  said. 
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Gila  tribe  banks  on  a river  walk 

San  Antonio  attraction  inspires  plan 

Dohn  Stearns 

The  Arizona  Republic 

May  28,  2003 

The  Gila  River  Indian  Community  is  grading  dirt  and  laying  utilities  for 
its  version  of  the  San  Antonio  River  Walk,  the  popular  Texas  attraction 
with  restaurants,  shops,  hotels  and  nightclubs  lining  the  San  Antonio 
River . 

"That's  exactly  where  the  idea  came  from  . . . (but)  there's  some  unique 
differences,  that's  for  sure,"  said  Gary  Williams,  a tribal  member  and 
marketing  manager  for  the  Wild  Florse  Pass  Development  Authority,  which  is 
heading  the  work. 

Gila  River's  as-yet-unnamed  river  walk  will  be  a blend  of  high-quality, 
low-density  development  lining  both  sides  of  the  man-made  river  that  links 
the  Sheraton  Wild  Horse  Pass  Resort  & Spa  and  Gila  River  Wild  Horse  Pass 
Casino. 

Boats  already  transport  guests  more  than  one-half  mile  between  the 
facilities,  and  a concrete  footpath  lined  with  native  vegetation  rings  the 
east  side. 

Workers  are  preparing  to  pour  the  path  on  the  west  side  of  the  river 
this  summer  to  create  a nearly  1.5-mile  loop,  and  they  are  readying  some 
of  the  roughly  200  acres  around  it  for  future  shops,  restaurants  and 
entertainment  venues,  including  a possible  events  center  and  smaller  hotel 

The  first  structures  could  be  under  way  in  a year  or  two. 

The  development  is  expected  to  house  20  to  30  establishments. 

"Depending  on  what  the  market  will  bear,  as  far  as  the  foot  traffic,  it 
definitely  can  continue  from  that  point  on,"  Williams  said  of  a project 


that  could  take  10  years  to  build  out. 


Preserving  tranquillity 

But  don't  look  for  anything  that  will  upset  the  area's  tranquillity,  a 
key  feature  of  the  peaceful  resort  that  hardly  seems  11  miles  from  Phoenix 
Sky  Harbor  International  Airport  and  minutes  off  Interstate  10. 

It  won't  be  "Vegasville, " Williams  said. 

Nor  will  it  be  Beverly  Hills,  "but  there's  a good,  happy  medium  there  in 
which  we  can  pull  from,  (from)  an  economic  standpoint." 

The  project  is  yet  another  step  in  the  tribe's  development  of  the  2,400- 
acre  site  that  began  with  the  casino. 

The  site  branched  to  include  two  18-hole  Troon  golf  courses,  then  the 
$175  million,  500-room  Sheraton  and  spa  that  opened  last  October,  plus  an 
equestrian  center. 

Feeling  comfortable  about  those  facilities'  operation  and  returns,  the 
tribe  is  continuing  its  economic  diversification. 

Complementary  plans 

The  river  walk  is  designed  to  be  an  attraction  in  itself,  while  also 
serving  resort  and  casino  guests. 

It  also  is  expected  to  support  and  benefit  from  a 350-acre  business  park 
for  which  initial  groundwork  has  been  completed  on  tribal  land,  west  of 
the  Firebird  International  Raceway. 

It's  all  part  of  diversifying  the  tribe's  economy  beyond  gambling, 
revenue  from  which  seeded  the  expansion  and  has  generated  the  kinds  of 
opportunities  envisioned  when  Congress  enacted  the  Indian  Gaming 
Regulatory  Act  in  1988. 

Gila's  ultimate  goal:  tribal  self-sufficiency. 

"A  self-sufficient  tribe  is  where  all  the  members  are  self-supporting" 
and  don't  depend  on  the  government  to  support  them,  said  Urban  Giff,  the 
development  authority's  vice  chairman. 

lobs  for  the  tribe's  14,000  to  16,000  members,  most  of  whom  live  on  the 
372,000-acre  reservation,  are  important  project  benefits  and  are  enticing 
some  members  back  to  the  reservation,  Williams  said. 

An  upscale  attraction 

The  river  walk's  size,  tenants,  budget  and  architectural  details  remain 
to  be  finalized,  but  the  look  is  likely  to  resemble  the  upscale  Sheraton, 
Williams  said. 

Recognizable  brand-name  establishments  could  complement  stores  that  sell 
American  Indian  artisans'  work  - jewelry,  leather,  clothing,  art  and  more. 

"It's  not  indecision,  it's  flexibility,"  Giff  said  of  the  fluid  plans. 

New  life  for  tribe 

The  development  is  intended,  like  the  hotel,  spa,  golf  clubhouse  and 
surrounding  river  features,  to  educate  outsiders  about  the  Gila  tribe, 
known  as  the  "river  people."  The  new  ventures,  similar  to  life-giving 
water,  are  giving  the  tribe  new  life,  Williams  said,  adding  that  they  also 
add  to  Arizona's  tourism  industry  and  allow  tribal  participation  in  it. 

"It  sort  of  completes  the  package,"  lay  Butler,  director  of  the  Arizona 
Real  Estate  Center  at  Arizona  State  University's  W.P.  Carey  School  of 
Business,  said  of  the  river  walk. 

It  helps  to  create  more  reasons  for  people  to  visit  and  stay  beyond  the 
casino  and  resort,  he  said,  noting  similar  successes  at  Las  Vegas  resorts. 

Regional  benefits 

Karen  Maurer,  senior  marketing  director  for  the  massive  Chandler  Fashion 
Center,  said  the  Gila  tribe's  plans  will  feed  the  region's  growing 
popularity  and  benefit  everyone. 

CB  Richard  Ellis  is  the  real  estate  broker  for  the  business  park. 

The  company  is  using  its  contacts  for  prospective  river  walk  tenants, 
said  lerry  McCormick,  a CB  first  vice  president  in  Phoenix. 

"We're  trying  to  create  something  out  there  that  isn't  anyplace  else," 
McCormick  said. 

He  believes  the  business  park  will  help  feed  the  river  walk  and  vice 


versa . 


Proceeding  carefully 

No  matter  who  the  new  business  tenants  are,  growth  will  be  calculated, 
said  Dale  Gutenson,  the  general  manager  of  the  development  authority. 

"We  view  it  as  an  incremental  growth  process,"  he  said.  "We  need  to 
create  activity  and  some  critical  mass." 

The  plan  is  flexible  enough  to  allow  the  extension  of  the  river  if 
necessary  to  accommodate  the  right  tenants,  he  said. 

Rich  Carter,  general  manager  of  Troon's  Whirlwind  Golf  Club,  looks 
forward  to  the  river  walk  development. 

"That  is  just  going  to  add  exposure  to  our  facility,"  he  said. 
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Unique  visitor  center  presents  tribal  history 
Paiute-Park  Service  museum  to  launch  Saturday 
By  PATRICE  ST.  GERMAIN 
patrices@thespectrum. com 
May  28,  2003 

PIPE  SPRING  NATIONAL  MONUMENT  - It's  the  only  visitor  center  of  its  type 
in  the  National  Park  Service  - a partnership  to  enhance  a visitor's 
experience  and  education  and  to  provide  cultural  education  for  Indian 
youth . 

The  Kaibab  band  of  Paiute  Indians  has  teamed  up  with  the  National  Park 
Service  to  create  a new  visitor  center  and  museum  and  the  Pipe  Spring 
National  Monument  located  in  Arizona  on  tribal  land. 

Entering  in  a new  20-year  lease  with  the  tribe,  monument  superintendent 
John  Hiscock  said  the  tribe  would  also  get  a return  on  the  entrance  fees. 

But  the  project  was  more  than  just  a way  to  share  entrance  fees. 

Kaibab  Paiute  Tribal  chairwoman  Carmen  Bradley  said  the  new  center 
provides  a way  to  tell  the  story  of  the  Southern  Paiutes. 

The  museum  encompasses  the  history  of  the  area  and  the  E'nengweng  - 
Paiute  for  ancient  ones  or  ancestral  peoples  - up  through  the  days  of  the 
early  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saint  pioneer  settlers  to  the 
present  day  life  of  the  Kaibab  Paiutes. 

Bradley  points  to  a photograph  of  Chuarrumpeak,  her  great,  great,  great, 
grandfather  who  assisted  John  Wesley  Powell  in  his  exploration  of  the  area. 

Hiscock  said  at  some  point,  he  hopes  to  have  a computer  in  a room  set 
off  from  the  museum  for  people  to  look  up  descendants  from  the  area.  The 
cultural  center  also  has  a collage  of  photographs  of  Paiutes.  One  of  the 
photographs  shows  a young  woman  with  a baby  in  a cradleboard.  The  baby  is 
now  about  75  years  old. 

Bradley  said  there  are  250  enrolled  members  in  the  Kaibab  band  of  Paiute 
Indians,  most  of  that  number  is  made  up  of  youth. 

"I  can  count  the  elders  on  one  hand,"  she  said.  Hiscock  said  that  is 
another  reason  the  cultural  center,  preserving  some  of  the  Kaibab  Paiute 
history,  is  important. 

"Anytime  you  lose  an  elder,  much  is  lost,"  he  said. 

For  anyone  living  in  the  desert  southwest,  water  was  and  still  is  a 
necessity  for  survival.  The  museum  display  begins  with  a water  feature  and 
display  of  ancient  water  vessels. 

The  monument  itself,  on  the  Arizona  Strip,  is  a spring  that  served  as  an 
oasis  to  travelers  and  a water  source  for  permanent  settlers. 


The  water  from  rain  and  snow  melt  off  the  plateaus  of  central  Utah,  200 
miles  to  the  north,  runs  down  to  a hard  shale  layer  and  flows  southward  to 
the  base  of  the  Vermilion  Cliffs  where  it  is  forced  to  surface  at  places 
like  Pipe  Spring. 

A ranch  was  built  at  the  site,  a tithing  ranch  and  business  venture  as 
part  of  Brigham  Young's  vision  for  the  growing  Mormon  population. 

In  1870  Anson  Perry  Winsor  was  appointed  as  the  first  ranch  manager  and 
built  what  was  called  "Winsor  Castle",  two  sandstone  buildings  facing  a 
courtyard  which  still  survives. 

Pipe  Spring  became  a national  monument  on  May  31,1923  as  the 
proclamation  was  signed  by  President  Warren  G.  Harding  to  preserve  the 
ranch  and  historic  buildings  and  interpret  the  associated  history  of  the 
pioneers  and  Indians. 

The  building,  which  is  now  the  visitor  center  and  museum,  was  built  in 
1973  by  the  tribe  with  assistance  of  the  National  Park  Service,  and  housed 
offices  and  visitor  center.  Now  the  park's  administrative  offices  are 
located  at  a building  built  as  a casino.  The  casino  operated  for  only  one 
year  back  in  1994  and  1995  before  closing  down. 

Hiscock  said  the  current  partnership  was  initiated  in  1998  although 
Bradley  said  looking  through  tribal  documents,  the  idea  of  a museum  has 
been  in  the  works  since  the  70s. 

The  center  will  also  serve  as  a contact  and  information  station  for 
visitors  to  the  northern  areas  of  Grand  Canyon  National  Park  and  Grand 
Canyon  Parashant  National  Monument. 

The  refurbishing  of  the  building  was  paid  for  by  grant  money  received  by 
the  tribe  and  money  the  park  applied  for  from  fee-demo  program  funds.  It 
cost  approximately  $500,000. 

Hiscock  said  in  the  last  10  years,  visitation  at  the  monument  has  been 
between  50,000  and  60,000  visitors  a year.  He  hopes  that  the  new  visitor 
center,  gift  shop  and  museum  will  help  encourage  people  to  visit  the 
historic  site. 
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Tourism  on  reservations  could  work  with  controls 
May  24,  2003 

When  North  Dakota's  state  tourism  knocks  on  the  door  of  closed 
communities  such  as  the  Indian  reservations,  the  tribes  tend  to  stand  with 
their  heels  dug  into  the  ground  and  their  hands  firmly  around  the  doorknob, 
keeping  the  door  tightly  shut. 

Part  of  the  tribes'  lack  of  enthusiasm  for  tourism  - casinos  being  the 
exception  - is  a mistrust  of  how  the  culture  and  image  of  Native  people 
will  be  portrayed  when  the  tourists  go  home  and  their  maps,  tourist's 
guides  and  binoculars  are  put  away. 

In  a recent  discussion  with  Roderic  Hewlett,  dean  of  the  College  of 
Business  and  Graduate  School  at  Minot  State  University,  I learned  some 
possible  links  that  could  be  beneficial  to  both  the  state  and  the  tribes. 

There  are  many  possibilities  for  tourism  on  reservations,  Hewlett  said. 
For  example,  European  tourists  keenly  are  interested  in  Indian 
reservations  and  the  culture  of  Native  people  - how  they  live  today  as 
well  as  200  years  ago.  The  rest  of  the  country  finds  Native  American 
culture  fascinating,  too,  he  said. 

But  I am  skeptical  about  reservations  opening  their  doors  to  a flood  of 
tourists  unless  the  state  works  hand  in  hand  with  the  tribe,  and  the 
privacy  of  Native  people  is  maintained. 


As  I drove  home  after  my  visit  with  Hewlett,  some  of  the  questions  that 
played  in  my  mind  were  these: 

There  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  interest  in  the  ceremonies  and  rituals 
of  Native  people.  Some  tribes  are  on  the  side  of  keeping  these  ceremonies 
and  rituals  off-limits.  This  issue  of  who  can  attend  ceremonies  is  being 
discussed  around  Indian  country. 

Here  is  where  some  of  the  problems  have  their  roots.  There  are  people 
who  were  tourists,  for  example,  who  came  back  time  and  again  to  the  same 
ceremony  until  they  were  as  familiar  with  the  ritual  as  most  elders.  They 
then  took  it  upon  themselves  to  duplicate  the  ceremonies  they'd  learned 
without  the  sanction  of  a medicine  man  and  spiritual  leader. 

There  are  non-Natives  who  have  dubbed  themselves  medicine  men  and  are 
practicing  the  same  ritual  they  learned  from  watching.  There  also  are 
people  who  claim  to  have  some  connection  to  a tribe  and  use  that 
connection  as  a way  to  become  keepers  and  spiritual  leaders. 

Arvol  Looking  Horse,  keeper  of  the  White  Buffalo  Pipe,  recently 
proclaimed  that  some  ceremonies  need  to  be  for  Native  people  only.  Shortly 
thereafter,  a group  in  Pine  Ridge,  S.D.,  said  that  no  people  should  be 
excluded  from  ceremonies.  This  issue  has  been  on  the  table  for  only  a few 
months,  so  it  seems  there  is  more  unraveling  to  do  before  a "way"  becomes 
set  for  the  people.  It  is  a complicated  issue  being  examined  by  elders  and 
spiritual  leaders.  I suspect  there  will  be  hurt  feelings  before  all  is 
said  and  done. 

So  opening  the  doors  for  tourism  without  a plan  could  come  into  direct 
conflict  with  the  proclamations  of  some  of  the  tribal  elders. 

If  tourists  are  excluded  from  ceremonies  and  only  can  walk  the 
reservation  with  map  and  guide  in  hand,  they  may  find  that  Indian 
reservations  are  not  what  they  expected.  There  is  poverty,  addiction  and 
other  problems. 

Their  view  also  will  be  clouded  by  the  non-Natives'  own  stereotypes  and 
perspectives.  So  to  see  a good  and  accurate  picture  of  cultural  of  Native 
American  people,  people  will  need  to  look  beyond  the  poverty.  Tourists 
also  will  need  to  experience  or  see  the  ceremonies  and  rituals,  too.  That 
may  be  difficult. 

Hewlett  suggests  a way  that  may  work  for  some  tribes  . He  said  centers 
could  be  built  in  places  such  as  Minot,  Bismarck,  Grand  Forks  or  Fargo.  In 
those  centers,  a taste  of  Native  American  communities  could  be  served. 

The  centers'  role  would  be  to  provide  an  experience  in  Native  American 
culture.  As  important,  guideposts  to  the  reservations  could  be  established 
through  the  centers  so  that  tourists  could  visit  the  reservation  and 
participate  in  the  Native  American  culture,  but  the  privacy  of  Native 
people  there  could  be  maintained. 

Tourism  on  the  reservation,  after  all,  can  be  economic  boon  to 
reservations  and  as  lucrative  as  casinos  have  turned  out  to  be. 

Hewlett's  right.  With  proper  controls  established  by  the  tribal 
governments  and  Native  tourism  directors,  guideposts  could  establish  a 
viable  way  to  increase  incomes  on  the  reservations  and  showcase  and  share 
some  of  the  culture  - the  gifts  of  the  Creator  - of  Native  Americans. 

Tourism  on  reservations  could  work. 

Yellow  Bird  writes  Tuesday  and  Saturday.  Reach  her  by  phone  at  780-1228  or 
(800)  477-6572,  extension  228  or  by  e-mail  at  dyellowbird@gfherald.com. 
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COLOMBIAN  CONFLICT  AFFECTS  AMAZONIAN  INDIGENOUS  GROUPS 

More  than  1.500  indigenous  people  from  Colombia,  most  of  them  from 
Amazonian  ethnic  groups,  abandoned  their  territories  in  the  last  year  due 


to  the  Colombian  conflict.  They  moved  mainly  toward  Ecuador,  Venezuela, 
Peru  and  Panama. 

The  threats  of  guerrilla  and  paramilitary  groups,  together  with  the 
fumigation  of  coca  and  poppy  cultivations,  arranged  by  government,  are  the 
reasons  for  the  displacement  of  people  in  this  country. 

According  to  a study  made  by  the  Colombian  NGO  "Consultancy  for  the 
Human  Rights  and  Displaced"  (CODEHS),  2.9  million  Colombians  have  been 
displaced  since  1985.  Five  percent  of  them  are  indigenous  people  and  " the 
Sate  neither  avoid  their  exile,  clarified  the  facts,  punished  the 
responsible  ones,  nor  compensate  the  victims." 

Indigenous  people  are  the  most  affected  by  the  conflict.  The  Zonal 
Indigenous  Organization  of  Putumayo  (OZIP),  in  KA'DOARO  Bulletin  (May 
2003),  points  out  that  500  families  from  12  indigenous  settlements  of 
Putumayo  were  forced  to  leave  their  ancestral  territories  because  of  the 
Colombian  conflict.  On  the  other  hand,  the  National  Indigenous 
Organization  of  Colombia,  ONIC,  recently  denounced  that  50  indigenous  from 
Colombia  were  murdered  and  27  were  reported  as  missing  in  the  last  year, 
in  the  Amazonian  frontier  with  Ecuador  and  Peru. 

According  to  declarations  of  the  United  Nations  Office  for  Refugees, 
ACNUR,  around  200  people,  including  more  than  90  children,  left  the  area 
of  Rio  de  Oro,  in  the  northwest  of  Venezuela,  when  paramilitary  groups 
entered  the  region.  ACNUR  also  received  not  confirmed  reports  stating  that 
at  least  600  people,  including  indigenous  Bari,  escaped  toward  the 
mountainous  area  near  Rio  de  Oro.  In  the  last  weeks,  armed  confrontations 
between  guerrilla  and  paramilitary  forces  in  the  border  area,  have  been 
reported.  These  armed  groups  also  confronted  the  Venezuelan  army. 

ACNUR  considers  that  these  facts  are  evidences  of  the  increase  of  the 
Colombian  conflict,  and  of  the  growth  of  humanitarian  impacts  in  the 
bordering  countries.  The  Office  for  Displaced  demands  the  combatants  to 
respect  the  rights  of  the  civil  population;  and  the  governments  of  the 
region  to  continue  respecting  its  international  obligations  and 
guaranteeing  the  asylum  right. 
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Brazilian  tribe  fights  to  keep  lifestyle  alive 

City's  growth  threatens  to  destroy  means  of  survival  for  Indian  village 
Monday,  May  26,  2003 
BY  STAN  LEHMAN 
Associated  Press 

SAO  PAULO,  Brazil  --  Children  jostle  into  the  village  schoolhouse, 
chattering  happily  in  Guarani.  For  Giselda  3era,  it's  the  sound  of  her 
people's  past  --  and  their  uncertain  future. 


Hera,  21,  is  a teacher  in  Morro  da  Saudade,  the  largest  of  three 
surviving  Indian  villages  on  the  outskirts  of  Sao  Paulo,  South  America's 
biggest  city.  They  are  home  to  some  1,000  Guaranis,  who  are  struggling  to 
preserve  their  culture  against  the  advance  of  Western  civilization. 

Dust  35  miles  away,  downtown  Sao  Paulo  bustles  in  a cosmopolitan  sprawl 
of  luxury  high-rises,  malls,  theaters  and  hotels.  With  a metropolitan  area 
population  of  18  million,  the  city  has  nearly  reached  the  village  gates. 

"I  am  very  worried  about  our  future  as  a people,"  Dera  said.  "We  have 
succeeded  in  keeping  our  language  and  customs  alive,  but  our  lifestyle  is 
in  danger  because  we  no  longer  have  enough  room  to  hunt,  fish  or  plant 
sufficient  corn,  manioc  and  sweet  potatoes,  the  way  our  grandparents  did." 

A mile  from  the  nearest  paved  road,  Morro  da  Saudade  --  Portuguese  for 
Hill  of  Wistfulness  --  is  easy  to  overlook.  Only  a sign  on  a dirt  road 
saying  "Indigenous  Area"  indicates  the  village  is  near. 

Chickens  and  scrawny  dogs  wander  among  the  100  squalid  huts  of  wood,  mud 
and  tin.  A few  banana  trees  and  tiny  plots  of  corn,  manioc  and  beans 
barely  provide  the  136  families  enough  to  survive. 

Children  in  shorts  and  flip-flops  chase  a ball  across  the  packed  red 
dirt  of  a village  clearing.  Except  for  the  thatch-roofed  prayer  house  and 
"maloca,"  or  community  center,  the  scene  isn't  very  different  from  a Sao 
Paulo  shantytown. 

Dera  remembers  her  grandfather ' s spinning  tales  of  hunting  and  fishing 
in  the  surrounding  forests.  Today,  the  trees  are  dwindling,  the  game  is 
gone,  and  many  young  Guaranis  are  abandoning  the  village  and  traditional 
customs . 

"White  men  started  to  settle  this  region  about  30  years  ago,  cutting 
down  trees  and  vegetation  to  build  their  homes  and  destroying  our  means  of 
survival,"  said  the  school's  principal,  Kwaray  Mirim. 

It's  a common  plight  for  tribes  in  Brazil's  developed  south.  Today,  most 
of  the  nation's  345,000  Indians  live  in  the  remote  Amazon  jungle,  where 
less  contact  with  the  modern  world  makes  it  easier  to  preserve  traditional 
ways . 

The  Guarani  tribe  is  the  largest  of  Brazil's  215  indigenous  groups,  with 
about  35,000  members  living  in  the  cities,  forests  and  coastal  areas  of 
seven  states. 

A peaceful,  semi-nomadic  people,  the  Guarani  arrived  in  this  region 
nearly  a half  century  ago  and  roamed  freely  over  hundreds  of  acres. 

But  in  1984  the  government  confined  them  to  a 62-acre  reservation  "that 
is  too  small  for  them  to  lead  a dignified  life,"  said  Cristina  Alves  of 
the  National  Indian  Affairs  Bureau. 

Still,  residents  consider  the  area  a "Tekoa"  --  Guarani  for  good  place 
to  live  --  and  don't  want  to  leave.  But  Sao  Paulo  keeps  expanding  as  poor 
migrants  from  Brazil's  arid  northeast  come  in  search  of  jobs  and  settle  on 
the  city's  edges. 

"The  rapid  growth  of  these  settlements  forces  the  city  government  to 
pave  roads,  provide  public  transportation,  electricity  and  other  utilities, 
which  in  turn  attracts  more  people  to  the  region,"  said  Mauricio  Fonseca 
of  the  Indigenous  Peoples'  Support  Program. 

Urban  civilization  now  threatens  to  engulf  the  reservation  and  the 
Guarani,  he  said.  A commercial  center  is  barely  6 miles  away,  where 
Indians  buy  food  and  other  goods  they  used  to  provide  for  themselves. 

"With  the  exception  of  the  handicrafts  they  sell  in  the  city,  the 
Guarani  have  been  deprived  of  their  traditional  methods  of  self- 
sustainability," Fonseca  said.  "If  they  cannot  hunt,  fish  and  plant  enough 
crops,  the  material  aspects  of  their  culture  will  disappear  and  endanger 
the  survival  of  their  cultural  and  spiritual  traditions." 

Sustained  by  donations  from  humanitarian  groups  and  a government  stipend 
of  about  $50  a month  per  family,  the  Guarani  are  striving  to  keep  to  their 
traditions . 

Young  children  are  taught  Guarani  history  and  religion  in  the  "Opy,"  or 
prayer  house,  a low-ceilinged  thatched  hut  where  village  elders  orally 
impart  Guarani  lore. 

Their  education  continues  at  the  village's  public  school,  where  in 
bilingual  courses  they  learn  Portuguese,  math,  geography  and  other 


academic  subjects. 

But  at  age  14,  they  must  go  outside  the  village  to  attend  high  school. 
Many  drop  out  "because  they  are  discriminated  and  shunned  by  the  white 
students,"  said  Dera,  the  teacher. 

Vandeli  Karai,  a village  elder,  said  the  tribe's  only  hope  is  to  expand 
the  reservation.  He  said  the  idea  is  being  discussed  with  local 
authorities  and  the  National  Indian  Affairs  Bureau. 

"If  we  get  more  land  perhaps  we  will  be  able  to  recover  the  kind  of 
lives  our  forefathers  once  enjoyed,"  he  said. 
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Folks  fear  native  deal 
Damian  Inwood 
The  Province 
Tuesday,  May  27,  2003 

Westbank  residents  fear  they'll  have  little  meaningful  input  to  challenge 
sweeping  powers  in  a newly  ratified  native  self-government  agreement. 

Linder  the  deal,  approved  by  57  per  cent  of  the  600-strong  Westbank  band 
on  Saturday,  the  8,000  non-native  residents  living  on  band  land  on  long- 
term leases  would  be  governed  by  decisions  made  by  the  chief  and  a four- 
member  council. 

"What  we're  concerned  about  is  the  amount  of  power  being  ceded  by  the 
federal  government  and  given  to  Westbank  First  Nations,"  said  Bill  Hardy, 
who  helped  launch  an  unsuccessful  court  challenge  to  stop  the  weekend  vote. 
He  wants  an  independent  arbitrator  to  resolve  disputes. 

The  deal  still  must  be  ratified  by  Ottawa  and  passed  into  law  - likely 
not  before  the  fall. 

Kelowna  lawyer  John  McAfee,  who  presented  the  court  challenge,  said  more 
than  taxation  is  at  stake:  "There  are  things  like  the  Landlord  Tenant  Act, 
the  right  of  search  and  seizure,  control  over  roads..." 

Chief  Robert  Louie  said  non-natives  have  nothing  to  fear. 
dinwood@png . canwest . com 
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YELLOWKNIFE  - Aboriginal  people  who  live  next  to  the  Giant  mine  are 
looking  for  compensation.  The  Yellowknives  Dene  say  the  mine  has  made 
people  sick  and  contaminated  their  land. 

Dettah  residents  say  their  health  and  land  were  harmed  by  nearby  Giant 
mine 


At  a meeting  Tuesday  with  federal  government  officials,  elders  said  the 
Giant  mine  has  produced  nothing  for  them  except  death  and  destruction. 

They  believe  there's  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  deaths  caused  by 
cancer  in  N'dilo  and  Dettah.  And  they  blame  those  deaths  on  the  arsenic 
trioxide  that  once  belched  from  the  Giant  gold  mine.  Rick  Edjericon,  the 
chief  of  Dettah,  believes  the  arsenic  has  also  contaminated  their  land. 

"They've  mined  a lot  of  gold  out  of  that  area  but  they  had  no  respect 
for  the  land  and  the  environment,"  Edjericon  says.  "At  the  same  time  the 
government  of  Canada  was  continuing  to  give  water  licenses  and  permits  and 
so  on." 

The  Yellowknives  Dene  have  raised  the  issue  of  compensation  several 
times  in  the  last  six  months. They ' ve  made  it  part  of  the  discussion  about 
what  to  do  with  the  arsenic  trioxide  stored  at  Giant. 

Last  night,  the  head  of  Indian  and  Northern  Affairs  in  the  Northwest 
Territories  was  in  Dettah  to  hear  them. 

Bob  Overvold  says  the  department's  focus  has  been  on  the  clean-up.  But 
he's  willing  to  talk. 

"In  my  response  to  Chief  Edjericon,  I said  if  you  wanted  to  discuss  the 
issue,  we're  prepared  to  do  that,"  Overvold  says. 

Overvold  says  he  wants  to  clarify  what  exactly  the  Yellowknives  want 
compensation  for.  He  says  he  hopes  to  set  up  a meeting  with  Edjericon 
later  this  week. 
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Comment:  What  do  you  mean  'we, ' white  man? 

Pull  the  plug  on  Bill  C-7,  says  Chief  ROBERTA  3AMIES0N  , 
and  leave  First  Nations  government  to  First  Nations  people 
By  ROBERTA  3AMIES0N 
Monday,  May  26,  2003 

As  Ottawa  pushes  through  the  final  phases  of  the  First  Nations 
Governance  Act  (Bill  C-7),  Canadians  are  confused.  The  bill  is  supposed  to 
address  the  unacceptable  results  of  colonialism  --  so  why  is  a 
prescription  for  more  colonialism  the  remedy? 

Yet  that  is  exactly  what  Prime  Minister  lean  Chretien  and  Indian  Affairs 
Minister  Robert  Nault  seem  intent  on  doing  as  they  railroad  through 
Parliament  an  ill-conceived  package  of  legislation  that  purports  to  teach 
First  Nations  people  how  to  be  democratic. 

Consider  a recent  Globe  and  Mail  headline:  If  He  Differs  With  Nault, 

What  Is  Martin's  Plan?  The  headline  implied  that  it's  up  to  Paul  Martin  to 
come  up  with  an  alternative.  Excuse  me.  Missing  in  these  exhortations  that 
Mr.  Martin  spell  out  his  plans  to  modernize  native  government  is  the 
recognition  that  this  remains  the  responsibility  and  right  of  First 
Nations  themselves,  a right  now  constitutionally  recognized.  (Mr.  Martin's 
best  option:  to  work  with  First  Nations,  and  provide  access  to  the  real 
tools  of  governance  our  people  require  --  lands,  resources  and  fiscal 
transfers . ) 

Meanwhile,  Mr.  Nault  is  engaged  in  a costly  exercise  of  misinformation. 
His  $15-million  consultation  process  preceding  the  introduction  of  C-7  was 
a farce.  Despite  cross-country  hearings,  the  lawmakers  did  not  visit  a 
single  First  Nations  community  affected  by  the  bill.  They  heard  from  191 
witnesses  adamantly  opposed  to  the  legislation,  and  only  10  (including  the 
Minister  and  his  officials)  in  favour.  Despite  evidence  from  the  Canadian 
Bar  Association,  the  Indigenous  Bar  Association,  and  former  minister  of 
Indian  affairs  Warren  Allmand  that  C-7  will  be  struck  down  as 


unconstitutional  and  in  violation  of  treaties  and  inherent  rights,  Mr. 
Chretien  and  Mr.  Nault  remain  intent  on  ramming  it  through. 

Let's  look  at  one  area  that  C-7  is  supposed  to  address:  more  transparent 
accounting  for  the  $6-billion  plus  that  is  supposedly  spent  on  native 
programs  and  services.  How  much  of  this  actually  reaches  First  Nation 
communities?  In  fact,  more  than  20  per  cent  goes  to  a mix  of  federal 
administration  and  claims  settlements.  Less  than  1 per  cent  goes  to 
building  better  governance  and  accounting  systems. 

Outside  observers  point  out  that  hopelessness,  substance  abuse  and 
poverty  are  rife  on  some  native  reserves,  and  that  in  some  instances,  bad 
government  is  a factor.  Corruption,  mismanagement,  and  undemocratic 
conduct  are  totally  unacceptable  to  First  Nations.  Accountability  and 
transparency  are  just  as  much  goals  for  us  as  they  are  for  Canadians. 
Hardly  a model  of  accountability,  Indian  Affairs  itself  is  very  much 
involved  in  setting  up  situations  in  which  bad  government  can  flourish. 

Observers  sometimes  demand  to  know  why  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations 
isn't  offering  its  own  concrete  reforms.  Well,  the  AFN  is  composed  of  over 
600  First  Nations  communities;  it's  not  just  an  Ottawa  office.  Among  the 
witnesses  at  the  C-7  hearings,  a substantial  number,  including  Six  Nations 
of  the  Grand  River  Territory,  had  concrete  proposals,  starting  with  an  end 
to  the  Indian  Act.  We  need  new  mechanisms  to  make  federal-First  Nations 
relations  more  like  federal-provincial  relations  --  such  as  an  undertaking 
to  create  a minister  of  state  for  federal-First  Nations  relations  to  build 
a new  relationship  free  from  the  legacy  of  Indian  Affairs. 

For  our  part,  to  confirm  the  commitment  that  First  Nations  have  to  high 
standards  of  democracy,  spending  accountability,  leadership  selection,  and 
the  protection  of  human  rights.  First  Nations  should  enter  into 
conventions  in  the  same  way  most  of  the  world's  countries  have  committed 
to  international  conventions.  Many  of  our  original  forms  of  government, 
long  suppressed  by  the  Indian  Act,  manifest  these  very  features  of 
consensual  decision-making  and  accountability.  They  await  revitalization 
and  the  space  to  operate. 

In  other  cases,  new  mechanisms  may  be  required.  But  in  order  to  be 
accepted,  they  must  be  of  our  own  making  and  reflect  our  culture  and 
values  --  not  the  prescription  of  a minister  or  prime  minister  stuck  in  a 
colonial  mindset  where  only  they  know  what  is  good  for  us. 

I challenge  federal  and  political  leaders  to  recognize  and  accommodate 
new  institutions,  including  a First  Nations  auditor-general  (created  by  a 
convention  among  First  Nations  rather  than  imposed  from  outside)  and  a 
First  Nations  electoral  officer.  A First  Nations  human-rights  agency  could 
receive  appeals  from  decisions  made  by  First  Nations  officials  across 
Canada  to  reconcile  individual  and  collective  rights  now  confirmed  in  the 
Constitution . 

These  same  agencies,  regionally,  could  engage  in  public  education  and 
provide  for  the  development  and  exchange  of  best  practices  and  capacity- 
building initiatives.  As  well,  many  First  Nations,  including  Six  Nations, 
are  creating  complaint-resolution  mechanisms  such  as  an  ombudsman 
(something  Canada  does  not  offer  its  own  citizens  at  a federal  level). 

Many  such  options  have  already  been  put  forward  in  Royal  commissions  and 
other  costly,  exhaustive  reports. 

Action  can  be  taken  economically,  without  imposition  on  the  rights  of 
First  Nations,  without  legislation,  without  court  challenges,  and  without 
further  damaging  Canada's  relationship  with  First  Nations  or  tarnishing 
Canada's  reputation  with  the  international  community.  It  will  require  a 
restructuring  of  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations  into  a dynamic,  politically 
active,  responsive  organization,  one  that  allows  First  Nations  to 
represent  all  of  their  peoples,  regardless  of  residence. 

Mr.  Chretien  and  Mr.  Martin  both  understand  that  a prosperous, 
honourable  future  for  Canada  requires  dealing  with  unresolved  aboriginal 
issues.  Additionally,  Mr.  Martin  seems  to  understand  that  this  can,  and 
must  only,  be  done  in  co-operation  with  First  Nations.  C-7  must  be  left  to 
die . 

I join  many  First  Nations  leaders  who  stand  ready  to  work  with  those  who 
have  the  courage  and  vision  to  build  a renewed  relationship  between  our 
peoples  and  Canada. 


Roberta  Damieson,  Chief  at  Six  Nations  of  the  Grand  River,  is  a lawyer 
and  a former  Indian  commissioner  of  Ontario.  For  10  years,  she  was 
Ontario's  ombudsman. 
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Fort  St.  Dames,  British  Columbia  (AP)  - Tl'azt'en  First  Nation  leaders 
say  they  face  crippling  health  problems  from  more  than  six  decades  of 
eating  food  and  drinking  water  laced  with  mercury  from  a World  War  II-era 
mine. 

The  1,200  Tl'azt'en  people.  Carrier  Indians  who  live  in  north-central 
British  Columbia,  blame  pollution  from  the  Teck  Cominco  Ltd.  mine  for 
untimely  deaths  and  epidemic  rates  of  cancer,  arthritis,  lupus,  kidney 
disease,  birth  deformities  and  crippled  limbs. 

The  last  straw  may  have  been  the  death  of  band  elder  Sara  Duncan  on  May 
15  at  age  73.  A once-vibrant  cultural  leader  and  fisherwoman,  Duncan  died 
with  twisted,  crippled  hands  and  feet,  balding  head,  dementia  and  the 
stained  purple  gums  associated  with  mercury  poisoning. 

"My  mother  was  a respected  cultural  leader  and  a hard  worker  who 
provided  for  her  family,"  says  Lucille  Duncan,  48,  "but  after  years  of 
eating  fish  and  drinking  water  from  Pinchi  Lake,  she  died  in  pain,  her 
hair  falling  out,  with  dementia  and  all  crippled,  and  her  gums  purple  from 
the  mercury  - just  like  her  mother  did  - and  now  I have  it." 

On  Tuesday,  health  researchers  and  lawyer  Rory  Morahan  of  Victoria  met 
with  Chief  Tommy  Alexis,  band  council  members,  health  workers  and  ailing 
band  members. 

Morahan  says  he  has  been  instructed  by  Alexis  to  prepare  a lawsuit 
against  Teck  Cominco  and  the  Canadian  government. 

In  1985  the  Whitedog  and  Grassy  Narrows  Indian  bands  in  Ontario  accepted 
a $12  million  (U.S.)  settlement  from  Ottawa  and  two  chemical  corporations 
for  mercury  waste  contamination  of  fish  in  rivers  and  lakes. 

Cominco,  forerunner  of  Teck  Cominco,  operated  a mercury  mine  on  the 
shores  of  Pinchi  Lake,  about  425  miles  north  of  Vancouver,  in  1940-44  and 
again  in  1968-75. 

According  to  company  reports  from  the  initial  mining  phase,  waste 
mercury 

was  sluiced  into  the  lake  daily  and  mercury-laden  tailings  created  a long 
island . 

Meanwhile,  Carrier  people  drank  the  water  and  ate  mercury-laden 
whitefish,  char,  trout,  ling  cod,  suckers,  kokanee  salmon,  beaver  and 
moose . 

In  1969  signs  were  posted  in  English  to  warn  against  eating  fish  from 
the  lake,  but  the  Carrier  people-  most  of  whom  spoke  little  English  and 
relied  on  fish  as  a staple  of  their  diet  - kept  fishing  and  eating. 

The  company  is  now  conducting  environmental  remediation  and  has  spent 
about  $3  million  (US$2.2  million)  on  cleanup  and  leachate  prevention. 

Mercury  levels  in  Pinchi  Lake  fish  are  declining  from  peaks  in  the  1940s 
and  1970s  but  remained  far  higher  than  other  area  lakes,  according  to 
Cominco' s environmental  studies  in  1999  and  2001. 

"We  will  work  co-operatively  with  the  responsible  government  and  health 
a gencies  and  the  Tl'azt'en  people  from  the  area,"  Teck  Cominco  spokesman 
Doug  Florswill  said.  "We  have  on  our  own  begun  our  own  remediation  studies. 

Duncan  says  she  has  the  same  high  blood  pressure  and  tingling,  numb, 
weak  and  twisted  hands  her  parents  and  grandparents  developed,  as  well  as 
lupus  and  tunnel  vision. 


Her  mother  had  two  miscarriages , two  of  her  mother's  children  died  in 
infancy,  two  are  very  ill  and  another  is  severely  mentally  ill,  she  said, 
adding  that  three  of  her  own  children  have  learning  difficulties  and  a 
fourth  was  born  with  physical  and  mental  defects. 

Former  Tl'azt'en  Chief  Harry  Pierre,  62,  said  that  when  he  was  hired  to 
clean  out  a mercury-contaminated  mine  shaft  in  1967,  before  the  mine 
reopened,  the  125  non-Indian  workers  always  wore  masks,  filters  and  full 
protective  suits. 

"We  were  told  to  wear  a waterproof  jacket  and  pump  all  that  mercury 
right  into  the  lake,"  he  said. 

His  father,  who  fished  and  trapped  near  the  mine,  had  heart  problems, 
tunnel  vision  and  crippled  hands. 
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Drunk  shooters  terrorize  Cree  town 

Firefighter  wounded;  100  rounds  fired 

ANGUS  LOTEN 

The  Gazette 

Monday,  May  26,  2003 

Linda  Awashish  lived  through  the  "scariest  night"  of  her  life  Saturday 
when  two  men  went  on  separate,  drunk  shooting  sprees  in  the  Cree  community 
of  Mistissini,  about  90  kilometres  northwest  of  Chibougamau. 

No  one  was  seriously  hurt  in  the  shootings,  which  occurred  hours  apart. 

In  both  cases,  the  men  were  left  to  stagger  through  the  streets  firing 
randomly  with  shotguns  while  police  kept  watch  nearby. 

"Our  reserve  is  usually  very  quiet,"  Awashish  said  yesterday.  "There's 
not  much  violence  here.  Everyone's  in  shock." 

Still,  Mistissini  police  chief  Calvin  Blacksmith  said  drunk  rampages  are 
"all  too  common"  in  the  community  of  about  3,000. 

"This  sort  of  thing  happens  four,  maybe  five  times  a year.  It's 
ridiculous,"  he  said. 

Surete  du  Quebec  and  Chibougamau  regional  police  were  first  called  to 
the  reserve  about  10:30  p.m.  Saturday  after  a man  armed  with  a 12-gauge 
shotgun  fired  at  least  two  dozen  shots  at  the  local  police  station, 
wounding  a volunteer  firefighter  in  the  arm. 

Awashish  said  she  was  cleaning  up  after  a family  barbecue  when  she  heard 
a gunshot  blast  and  the  spray  of  buckshot  across  her  front  porch. 

"We  got  the  kids  inside  and  I could  see  this  guy  walking  down  the  road 
with  a (gun).  He  was  very  drunk  and  yelling  'Leave  me  alone'  in  Cree,"  she 
said.  "Everyone  took  cover  inside  and  turned  the  lights  out." 

The  man,  who  Awashish  recognized  as  her  20-year-old  neighbour, 
eventually  went  home. 

"He  sat  on  the  couch  with  his  gun  and  turned  his  music  on." 

Blacksmith  said  the  man,  who  surrendered  to  police  around  midnight,  was 
angry  because  they  confiscated  his  bottle  of  liquor  earlier  in  the  day  for 
drinking  in  public. 

Dust  hours  later,  the  SQ  was  called  back  to  the  reserve  when  a second 
man  began  firing  shots  into  the  air  and  at  the  ground. 

The  man,  24,  wasn't  picked  up  until  late  yesterday  morning  after 
wandering  into  woods  off  the  reserve.  By  then  he'd  fired  more  than  100 
rounds.  Blacksmith  said. 

Both  men,  who  are  known  to  police  as  troublemakers,  will  appear  in  a 
Roberval  court  today  on  firearms  charges. 

Awashish  said  "these  things  always  happen"  around  hunting  season, which 
began  this  month. 


She  blames  alcohol.  "A  few  people  get  drunk  and  get  into  fights.  Hunting 
rifles  are  still  out  and  there's  trouble/'  she  said. 

But  Blacksmith  said  the  real  problem  is  the  justice  system. 

"We're  not  getting  the  appropriate  sentences  for  these  guys.  Every  time 
we  bring  someone  in  on  serious  charges , they're  back  out  again  in  a few 
months . " 

Blacksmith,  a Cree  who's  lived  on  the  Mistissini  reserve  for  more  than 
30  years,  points  to  a 1999  Supreme  Court  ruling  requiring  judges  to 
consider  background  and  other  social  factors  in  sentencing  aboriginal 
offenders . 

"They  always  bring  it  up  to  get  a more  lenient  sentence.  It  means  we  end 
up  babysitting  all  sorts  of  serious  offenders." 

Strained  resources  and  cramped  living  conditions  on  the  reserve  don't 
help,  he  added. 

"We've  got  a budget  for  eight  cops  in  a community  of  over  3,000  people. 
That's  not  enough." 
aloten@thegazette . canwest . com 
Copyright  c.  2003  Montreal  Gazette. 

- — "RE:  Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Tue,  3 Dun  2003  06:42:57  -0500 
From:  Danet  Smith  <owlstar@speakeasy.org 
Sub j : Native  Prisoner 


Date:  Mon,  02  Dun  2003  16:11:38  -0500 
From:  n shreve  <neecheweya58@comcast . net> 

Sub j : Steve  Novak 

Steve's  unit  # is  10,  I just  mailed  him  a letter  today. 

Love  & Peace, 

Still 

Original  Message  

From:  "nativeredqueen69"  <nativeredqueen69@yahoo. com> 

Here  is  Steve's  new  addy: 

Steve  Novak  #164789  Unit  10 
Kettle  Moraine  Correctional  Institution 
P.0.  Box  31,  W9071  Forest  Drive 
Plymouth  WI  53073-0031 

"To  those  of  us  locked  away  in  here,  there's  nothing  more  important  than 
being  remembered." 

Leonard  Peltier 
September  1998 
Leavenworth  Prison 

"Prison  Writings .. .My  Life  Is  My  Sun  Dance" 
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Freedom  For  All  Of  Our  Warriors 
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"RE : Rustywire:  Metwe'  Metwe'"  -- 

Date:  Tue,  Apr  22:09:25  2003  08:12:44  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 


filename="RUSTYWIRE : METWE 


http: //www. geocities . com/SoHo/Nook/1574/Starmtn/metwe. html 
Navajo  Spaceships,  Star  mountain  and  Life 
An  online  journal-  Star  Mountain-Navajo  Life 

Metwe'  Metwe'...by  Johnny  Rustywire 

Metwe'  Metwe' 

What  does  that  mean  "Metwe'?",  these  words  come  to  mind,  they  speak  of 
family,  of  togetherness,  of  joining  one  people  with  another,  taking  in  a 
person  from  another  family,  another  people  to  be  included  as  your  own. 

I met  them  when  they  were  a young  couple,  they  had  a child.  Their  house 
was  new  and  nice  and  they  lived  far  from  their  homeland.  They  made  a place 
on  a high  mountain  valley,  a place  to  call  home  where  they  could  raise 
their  children  and  bring  them  up  in  the  way  the  two  thought  they  should 
live. 

The  young  mother  had  long  black  hair  and  in  order  to  make  money  she  made 
frybread  and  she  was  good  at  it,  putting  in  hamburger  and  beans  with  a 
little  cheese.  She  had  some  with  chili,  just  hot  enough  to  let  you  know 
you  were  alive.  She  came  from  a place  called  Coal  Mine  Mesa,  way  out  there 
not  too  far  from  Tuba  City.  Her  clan  was  Tlizi'  Tlani,  Many  Goats,  her 
family  was  large  and  her  father  made  her  feel  like  she  was  the  special  one. 
He  prized  her  and  gave  her  though  to  giver  her  his  most  valuable 
possession . 

The  young  woman's  husband  came  from  a place  not  too  far  her  original 
home,  on  a mesa  with  ancient  adobe  built  one  on  top  of  another.  His  home 
was  at  Second  Mesa,  where  he  was  born  into  a clan  with  a place  in  the 
community,  an  old  place  where  centuries  of  a way  of  life  based  on  the 
seasons  goes  on  still  in  this  out  of  the  way  corner  in  Arizona. 

She  was  a Navajo  and  he  was  a Hopi  and  they  didn't  know  that  about  each 
other  when  they  first  met.  They  learned  about  each  other,  their  people 
coming  from  different  places,  spoke  different  languages  and  had  different 

traditions,  they  came  to  know  one  another  and  decided  to  make  a life 

together.  I once  asked  them  about  the  Navajo-Hopi  Land  Dispute  and  how 
they  felt  about  it.  They  told  me  it  was  just  something  that  was  there  and 
didn't  affect  them,  that  they  had  their  own  lives  to  live  and  they  were 
far  away  from  there.  I would  see  them  and  visit  with  them,  they  both  said 

at  times  it  was  hard  to  adjust  to  another  way  of  life  different  from  your 

own,  and  that  in  order  to  go  on  you  have  to  overcome  many  things  to  make  a 
life  together. 

She  left  her  family  and  he  left  his  and  they  set  up  a life  together  far 
North  in  Utah,  far  from  their  homeland.  As  time  went  on  she  wanted  to 
please  her  man  and  learn  the  ways  of  his  people  so  she  went  with  him, 
driving  South  to  the  borders  of  Dinetah,  passed  her  old  place  at  Coalmine 
Mesa  and  down  the  windy  road  to  the  place  where  his  family  lived.  Second 
Mesa  it  was  called  where  the  traditions  of  time,  space,  family  and 
relations  require  following  the  flow  of  the  seasons.  She  stepped  into  his 
world  and  his  family  looked  at  her,  and  she  became  Metwe' . It  is  how  they 
call  those  that  come  to  join  their  family,  their  people  and  they  take  them 
in . 

During  the  ceremonies  and  dances  in  the  village  there  was  much  work  to 
be  done,  and  she  stepped  into  it  and  learned  to  do  it  all,  grinding  corn 
between  stones,  collecting  wood  and  fashioning  ground  corn  into  a mush  to 
lay  it  out  on  a hot  tin  and  roll  it  to  make  the  bread  they  call  Piki. 

She  butchered  sheep,  made  stew  and  watched  the  children  of  the  family  as 
the  dancers  were  readied  for  the  plaza.  Her  husband  was  one  of  these  and 
she  learned  how  they  take  the  time  to  follow  certain  practices,  to  dress 
in  an  appropriate  way  and  where  she  was  to  sit.  She  learned  about  the 
gathering  of  plants,  the  preparation  of  harvests  and  offerings  and  the 
ways  of  the  katchina. 

Metwe'  Metwe'  they  called  to  her,  please  do  this  for  us  and  she  would  go 
and  get  something  missed  or  forgotten.  When  the  doings  were  done  she 
cleaned  and  put  away  the  things  a woman  does,  the  pots,  the  pans,  the 
cloth,  and  worked  to  help  her  relations  with  the  household  duties.  She 


found  that  at  each  dance  they  went  home  and  she  worked  learning  the  ways 
of  his  people  and  remembering  her  own. 

Coalmine  Mesa  a small  place  where  there  is  no  water,  it  had  to  be  hauled 
in  from  many  miles  away.  There  were  few  trees,  and  the  place  is  a hard 
place  to  make  a life,  but  that  is  where  her  father  came  from.  He  told  her, 
we  Navajo  exist  with  the  land,  we  don't  change  it  but  continue  on  with  it, 
to  survive  to  go  on  and  on.  She  listened  and  then  one  day  her  family  moved 
off  that  land  forever.  It  lies  within  Hopiland  now,  no  longer  do  any 
Navajos  live  there.  Her  father  went  to  Kinlani  and  worked  there  in  town 
knowing  he  would  never  be  able  to  sleep  in  the  land  of  his  birth,  he  and 
his  children  had  to  make  a new  life.  It  was  hard.  The  folks  in  Washing'don 
told  him  they  would  build  him  a new  home  anywhere  for  the  loss  of  his 
place.  He  thought  about  it  and  said  he  would  let  them  know. 

As  time  went  on,  the  young  couple  needed  a home  to  make  their  life,  it 
was  her  father  who  said,  my  daughter  this  is  my  gift  to  you,  take  this 
home  that  is  to  be  built  for  me  and  let  it  be  yours.  She  looked  at  her 
father  and  though  he  never  said  how  he  cared  for  her,  she  could  see  it  in 
his  eyes,  that  is  how  are  people  are,  we  don't  show  outward  affection,  you 
see  it  in  how  we  do  certain  things,  or  in  an  action  or  like  him  in  how  he 
looked  at  her. 

In  his  face  were  the  wrinkles  of  age,  and  his  hands  wore  the  mark  of  a 
hard  life  on  that  empty  land  which  once  was  his  home.  Sometimes  when  you 
look  into  the  eyes  of  an  old  person,  especially  the  those  who  have  seen 
the  sunrise  of  a place  where  they  were  born,  you  can  look  into  them  and 
glimpse  the  early  morning  dawns  of  a lifetime,  of  herding  sheep  and 
hauling  wood  and  water  on  horseback  from  miles  away  at  Moenkopi  wash  to 
the  west  as  he  had  done.  That  in  there  she  saw  the  movement  of  yucca  plant 
standing  in  the  wind  and  in  it's  roots  the  cleanliness  of  it  for  washing 
and  medicine.  That  the  wind  blown  sand  covered  the  tracks  of  her  fathers 
and  mothers  who  had  run  to  meet  the  dawn  in  their  youths,  and  the  sounds 
of  young  girls  reaching  womanhood  dressed  in  sash  belts,  silver  jewelry 
with  coral  and  turquoise  also  running  to  meet  the  sun  starting  life  as  a 
woman.  These  things  she  saw  in  her  father's  eyes  as  he  gave  away  his 
birthright  to  her  to  make  a new  life  in  a far  off  place. 

Metwe'  Metwe'  (Metway  is  how  it  is  said  in  the  Hopi  way  of  speaking)  She 
heard  the  sound  and  came  back  to  the  place,  to  Second  Mesa  and  was 
grinding  corn  and  could  see  the  feet  of  his  feet,  her  man  who  stood  not 
too  far  ready  to  go  to  the  plaza  to  dance  for  another  season  of  rain,  for 
good  corn  and  long  days.  He  stood  there  with  deerskin  moccasins,  with 
ancient  bells,  with  a loin  cloth  and  sash  belt,  his  body  covered  in  paint 
and  a large  red  gourd  rattle  was  by  his  side.  Up  ahead  was  the  place  they 
entered  to  put  on  the  masks,  the  deities,  a Katchina  he  would  be,  with 
long  hair.  His  mother  came  to  her  and  helped  her  with  the  corn. 

This  was  a time  for  renewal,  it  was  his  people's  time  and  their  place. 
She  picked  up  her  ground  corn  and  followed  her  new  mother  into  the  pueblo, 
and  looking  from  this  high  spot  to  the  west,  there  on  the  horizon  was  Coal 
Mine  Mesa,  once  her  father's  home.  This  was  now  her  people,  their  way  of 
life  was  now  her  own. 

When  they  returned  to  the  high  mountain  valley  she  stepped  into  her 
father's  house,  a house  given  to  him  by  the  United  States  Government  the 
walls  were  new,  the  sidewalk  outside  led  through  a yard  of  green  grass. 

She  could  see  the  mountains  to  the  North  and  the  snow  on  them  and  the 
place  was  peaceful.  Her  husband  drove  into  the  driveway  and  parked  the 
truck  and  picked  up  their  sons  and  went  inside. 

What  are  these  places  we  call  home  and  how  do  we  get  them,  how  are  they 
named?  What  is  it  about  it  that  makes  them  that  way,  is  it  sacrifice,  love 
or  fate?  The  Navajo-Hopi  land  case  is  settled  by  the  courts,  but  the 
people  who  lived  there  where  did  they  go?  Dreams  and  Broken  Rainbows,  when 
rainbows  break  do  they  make  a sound.  Life  goes  on  but  at  Coalmine  Mesa  the 
wind  blows  with  no  one  to  hear.  You  can  touch  the  yucca  plants,  their 
spiny  ends  and  hear  the  sound  of  a broken  rainbow. 

It  was  not  so  long  ago,  that  her  father  was  layed  to  rest  in  Kinlani 
(Flagstaff)  and  a part  of  Coal  Mine  Mesa  was  also  buried  there.  The  hopes 
and  dreams  of  a new  life  resting  in  his  children. 

One  time  on  trip  to  Hopiland,  she  didn't  go  with  him  but  stayed  to  watch 


the  children.  I am  not  sure  what  it  is  that  makes  one  restless  with  life, 
where  one  can  walk  out  the  door  and  never  go  back  in;  to  find  comfort  in 
the  eyes  of  another  while  small  children  cry  after  you.  It  is  what 
happened  with  Metwe'  and  she  is  now  alone  with  the  kids,  he  has  gone  to 
another  woman.  I saw  him  by  chance  not  too  long  ago,  he  stood  not  too  far 
from  me  and  when  I saw  him,  he  was  quiet  when  I asked  him  about  his 
children.  He  smiled  and  looked  away  from  me  and  spoke  of  his  work  in 
California.  After  he  left  I learned  that  they  were  no  longer  together,  the 
daughter  from  Coal  Mine  Mesa  had  to  find  work  in  a nursing  home  and 
struggles  now  with  work  and  taking  care  of  three  kids.  The  home,  the  house 
the  gift  of  her  father  who  passed  away  has  been  sold  and  now  it  is  gone. 

Where  is  Coal  Mine  Mesa,  it  is  east  of  Tuba  City,  not  even  a wide  spot 
in  the  road,  it  is  a windswept  place.  When  you  drive  by  there  you  wouldn't 
think  to  stop,  there  is  not  much  there  to  see  now,  but  if  you  were  to  stop 
and  listen  carefully  when  the  storm  clouds  gather,  and  a few  drops  of  rain 
fall,  and  the  sun  begins  to  break  through  the  clouds,  you  can  hear  the 

sound  of  a broken  rainbow.  It  sounds  a little  like  a child  crying. 

Copyright  c.  1999,  Johnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 
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[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 
newsletter  so  that  you  might  know  the  mind  of  those  who 
ran  institutions  like  Carlisle.] 

THE  INDIAN  HELPER 


A WEEKLY  LETTER  FROM  THE  CARLISLE  INDIAN 
SCHOOL  TO  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
CARLISLE,  PA. 


VOLUME  V NUMBER  35 


FRIDAY,  May  2,  1890. 


[For  the  HELPER. 

HOW  THEY  SPEAK  PIECES  IN  JAPAN. (?) 


TOM'S  name  was  called,  and  up  he  sprang, 

A grin  was  on  his  countenance. 

He  looked  from  friend  to  friend,  to  see 
How  they  would  view  the  circumstance. 

He  stepped  upon  the  platform  high. 

The  words  he  should  have  said,  were  gone; 

He  laughed  at  his  predicament. 

Although  his  teacher  looked  forlorn. 

Dick's  turn  had  come,  and  very  slow 
He  wound  his  way  beyond  the  throng. 

The  platform  reached,  his  piece  began 
With  demonstrations  loud  and  long 

With  sudden  jerk  his  accents  ceased. 

He  pulled  his  coat  tail  o'er  and  o'er. 

Looked  skyward,  hemmed,  and  almost  cried. 
But  could  remember  nothing  more. 

Then  Harry  stepped  upon  the  stage 
With  form  erect  and  manly  tread; 

No  fool  was  he,  to  smirk,  or  fail 
With  dignity  his  piece  he  said. 

He  did  not  hesitate  to  speak. 


He  kenw  his  lesson,  that  was  plain. 
We'd  sail  across  the  sea  to  hear 
Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  speak  again. 
JAPANESE . 


LETTERS  FROM  CAPT.  PRATT. 


TO  HIS  OWN  CHILDREN. 


Although  not  intended  for  publication,  we  are  sure  that  Capt.  Pratt 
would  not  object  to  our  printing  for  the  entertainment  of  the  readers  of 
the  HELPER  the  following  parts  of  his  most  interesting  letters  received 
this  week,  which  a favored  few  have  so  greatly  enjoyed: 

STEAMER  CHINA,  PACIFIC  OCEAN. 

80  miles  east  of  Japan,  March  24,  1890. 

We  have  passed  the  180th  meridian,  where,  by  general  consent  each 
day  is  born,  and  instead  of  being  in  the  same  day  with  you  and  several 
hours  later  we  have  skipped  one  day  and  are  a day  ahead  of  you. 

It  is  now  10  A.M.  here,  but  at  Carlisle  it  is  7:50  P.M.  of 
yesterday.  We  dropped  Wednesday  the  20th,  that  being  the  day  we  crossed 
the  meridian.  It  is  not  to  be  lost  to  us,  however,  fro  we  shall  have  two 
days  of  the  same  name  and  date  on  our  return. 

We  have  been  most  unfortunate  in  our  weather,  which  from  San 
Francisco  to  this  has  been  stormy,  with  head  winds  and  heavy  sea,  except 
a few  hours  day  before  yesterday. 

Of  course  quite  all  the  passengers  have  been  sick.  Mamma  and  I are 
no  exception. 

Seasick  folks  are  an  unsociable  lot  and  it  was  only  day  before 
yesterday  that  we  began  to  get  acquainted  with  our  fellow  passengers 
generally.  Now  we  have  become  somewhat  chummy  and  each  knows  the 
other's  business  and  plans  more  or  less. 

My  worst  spell  was  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  day  out. 

The  ship  both  tossed  from  side  to  side  and  pitched  heavily,  my  head 
ached  and  I felt  extreme  nausea  in  my  berth,  but  determined  to  get  up. 

I was  permitted  to  complete  my  dressing  but  was  in  an  agony  of 
nausea . 

I crawled  to  the  deck  and  fresh  air  and  felt  some  better,  but  for  ten 
days  I was  not  free  from  distress. 

we  are  all  mostly  over  it  now  and  I ma  sure  I am  better  for  it  all. 

Our  noble  ship  lunges  ahead  at  the  average  rate  of  over  400  miles  per 
day  in  spite  of  the  head  winds  and  storms. 

If  our  speed  makes  her  take  too  much  water  a few  less  revolutions  per 
minute  of  the  great  propelling  wheel  are  dropped  until  a lull  enables 
them  to  be  taken  up  again. 

Not  one  pleasant  day. 

Not  a sail  or  other  sign  of  earthly  inhabitant  since  the  morning 
after  we  left  San  Francisco.  Nothing  but  water  and  tossing  to  and  fro. 

When  2500  miles  from  California  and  the  same  distance  from  Japan  we 
had  the  company  of  gulls  and  stormy  petrels. 

They  did  not  so  much  stay  with  us  as  seem  to  be  at  home  in  the  vast 
waste  and  heaving  billows. 


(Continued  on  the  Fourth  Page.) 
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We  are  grieved  to  learn  that  Frank  and  Hope  Locke's  little  daughter 
born  two  weeks  ago,  has  died. 


We  have  an  interesting  letter  from  our  old  pupil  Peter  Powlas,  who 
has  been  teaching  for  several  years  since  he  left  Carlisle  among  his 
people  the  Oneidas  of  Wisconsin.  He  says  they  have  a debating  society 
every  Friday  night  and  that  Joel  Archiquette  is  the  President.  It  is 
well  attended.  The  rest  of  the  letter  will  appear  in  the  RED  MAN  for 
May. 


A letter  from  Mrs.  Pratt,  now  in  Japan,  was  received  last  week,  which 
measured  by  actual  measurement  eight  yards.  When  Mr.  Standing  unrolled 
it  Saturday  night  before  the  students  he  first  stood  on  the  platform 
which  is  three  feet  high,  and  then  got  up  into  the  chair.  The  letter 
then  fell  in  folds  on  the  floor  as  he  continued  to  unroll,  when  Mr. 
Potter  took  one  end  and  carried  it  off  toward  the  center  of  the  room. 

The  proceeding  caused  a merry  laugh  and  all  wanted  to  hear  the  rich  and 
racy  contents.  Full  extracts  from  the  letter  will  be  printed  in  the  May 
RED  MAN. 


Last  Friday  night  the  school  had  another  treat,  such  as  comes  to  a 
person  but  once  in  a life  time.  Captain  Long,  of  Gettysburg,  was  here 
with  his  Stereopticon  and  pictures  of  the  battle  of  Gettysburg.  The 
pictures  were  fine  and  beside  battle  scenes  included  most  of  the  new 
monuments.  Capt.  Long's  talk  was  intensely  interesting  to  the 
intelligent  portion  of  his  audience,  although  a little  tedious  to  those 
who  could  not  understand  the  army  terms.  The  position  of  the  troops  were 
most  vividly  pictured  and  a realistic  view  of  the  battle  as  it  occurred 
has  been  stamped  upon  our  memories  in  such  a way  that  it  can  never  be 
effaced.  Many  thanks.  Captain  Long.  Come  again! 

ARBOR  DAY. 

Arbor  Day  after  a week  or  two  of  most  charming  weather  turned  out  to 
be  rainy  and  damp,  on  account  of  which  our  Arbor  Day  celebration  was  not 
carried  out  quite  as  planned.  The  ceremonies  began  at  9:30,  A.M.,  by  the 
whole  school  singing  a tree  song  to  the  tune  of  Auld  Lang  Syne  after 
which  Mr.  Standing  gave  an  address. 

The  boys  of  each  class  then  marched  to  the  spot  selected  for  their 
special  tree  and  planted  it  while  the  girls  looked  on  from  balconies  and 
windows.  There  were  special  trees  for  the  graduating  class  and  choir. 

In  the  afternoon  the  school  assembled  and  were  entertained  by 
appropriate  Arbor  Day  recitations  and  singing. 

Singing,  "Spring  has  come,"  "Nature's  Tribute,"  and  "April  Song,"  by 
the  choir,  and  "The  brave  old  oak,"  by  the  school;  Recitations  and 
Declamations:  "The  Object  of  planting  trees,"  Martin  Archiquette: 
"Interesting  Trees,"  Louisa  King;  "The  Elm  Tree,"  Robt.  Hamilton; 
"History  of  Penn's  Elm,"  Henry  Phillips;  "Little  Acorn,"  Ulysses 
Paisano;  "Planting  of  the  Apple  Tree,"  Minnie  Topi;  "Exercise  on  Trees," 
boys  of  No.  5;  a declamation  by  Harvey  Warner;  "The  Live  Oak,"  Otto 
Zotom;  "Among  the  Trees"  Martinus  Johns;  and  marching  and  singing  by  the 
pupils  as  they  marched,  comprised  the  programme,  the  most  of  which  was 
excellently  performed. 


The  lessons  learned  cannot  easily  be  forgotten  and  will  be  of 
practical  value  to  us  in  the  future. 


Married . 

On  last  Wednesday  evening,  at  the  home  of  the  bride's  father,  at  the 
Carlisle  Indian  Industrial  School,  Miss  Maggie  E.  Iordan,  to  Mr.  B.  T. 
Middleton,  of  Harrisburg.  The  officiating  ministers  were  Rev.  3.T. 
Hammond  and  Rev.  D.C.  Brock,  of  Carlisle.  Carriage  loads  of  handsomely 
dressed  guests  began  to  arrive  at  7 o'clock  and  the  occasion  was  one  of 
unusual  brilliancy.  Miss  Maggie  looked  very  sweet  and  pretty  in  her 
bridal  dress  of  rose-colored  silk  and  lovely  lace,  and  the  handsome 
groom  as  he  stood  beside  his  bride  looked  the  picture  of  strength  and 
manliness . 

A sumptuous  repast  was  enjoyed  after  the  ceremony  and  the  bridal 
party  left  on  the  midnight  train  for  Harrisburg.  Rich  and  beautiful 
presents  of  silver  and  china  and  all  the  little  keepsakes  and  useful 
articles  a bride  naturally  falls  heir  to  have  been  pouring  in  for 
several  days.  Long  life  and  happiness  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Middleton,  is  the 
wish  of  their  friends  at  Carlisle. 


At  the  Carlisle  School  is  published  monthly  an  eight-page  quarto  of 
standard  size,  called  THE  RED  MAN,  the  mechanical  part  of  which  is  done 
entirely  by  Indian  boys.  This  paper  is  valuable  as  a summary  of 
information  on  Indian  matters,  and  contains  writings  by  Indian  pupils, 
and  local  incidents  of  the  school.  Terms:  Fifty  cents  a year,  in 
advance. 

For  1,  2,  and  3 subscribers  for  THE  RED  MAN  we  give  the  same  premium 
in  Standing  Offer  for  the  HELPER. 

Address,  THE  RED  MAN,  Carlisle,  PA. 


(page  3) 

It  takes  Minor  John  and  Paul  Shattuck  to  work  well  and  quickly. 


Dennison  played  a cornet  solo  at  the  Y.M.C.A.  rooms  in  town  on  Sunday 
afternoon,  which  was  well  received. 


Thomas  Black  Bear  called  and  subscribed  for  the  *Red  Man*  for  himself 
and  the  HELPER  for  his  brother  at  home.  Thomas  appears  to  be  all 
business  these  days. 


Miss  Ely  returned  Wednesday  evening  from  a little  visit  to  her  Bucks 
County  home,  where  she  attended  the  birthday  anniversary  of  an  aunt  who 
is  ninety  years  old. 


After  a lingering  illness,  little  Belle  Cohoe,  died  this  week.  She 
was  one  of  the  girls  who  came  from  the  Indian  Territory  last  year,  and 
has  been  ill  and  a great  sufferer  from  the  day  she  arrived. 


Some  of  the  girls  who  are  not  very  well  are  going  to  live  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bennett  on  the  farm  for  a little  while.  That  will  be  nice. 
The-Man-on-the-band-stand  almost  wishes  he  did  not  feel  very  well  so  he 
could  have  the  same  privilege. 


One  of  the  pleasant  features  of  choir  practice  especially  to  those 
not  in  attendance  is  the  serenade  so  often  given  as  the  young  men  march 
from  the  chapel  to  quarters.  Their  rich  and  harmonious  voices  fill  the 
night  air  with  music  is  appreciated  by  all  who  hear  it. 


Mr.  Potter  has  left  Carlisle  for  his  home  at  El  Reno,  Oklahoma.  He 
leaves  behind  many  friends  which  his  short  term  of  service  at  the  school 
has  made.  The  boys  especially  will  miss  him,  as  he  made  them  feel  he  was 
one  of  them.  He  entered  into  their  sports  and  society  life  in  a way  that 
was  very  helpful  to  them  and  which  they  highly  appreciated.  Others 
besides  the  boys  will  miss  Mr.  Potter,  and  all  wish  him  great  success  in 
all  that  he  finds  to  do. 


An  amateur  team  has  been  born,  known  as  the  "Amateur  Base  Ball  Club. 
>From  the  way  the  names  read  they  are  not  so  very  "amateurish"  and  the 
others  may  well  look  a little  out.  The  following  are  the  names: 
"Pitcher,  Frank  Everett;  catcher,  Robert  Penn;  1st  base,  Flarvey  Warner; 
2nd  base,  Bennie  Thomas;  3rd  base  Dosiah  Powlas'  short-stop,  Levi  St. 
Cyr;  right-field,  Chas.  Moncravie;  substitute,  Stailey  Norcross;  Floward 
Logan,  Manager,  and  Flarvey  Warner,  Capt. 


A new  team  has  been  organized  who  modestly  call  themselves  "New 
Beginners."  They  express  the  hope  to  be  prepared  in  a short  time  to 
compete  with  other  teams  of  our  school.  Martin  L.  Smith  is  their  chosen 
captain.  The  team  stands  as  follow:  Pitcher,  Geo.  W.  Means;  catcher, 
Martin  Smith;  1st,  base,  Johnson  Webster;  2nd  base,  David  Turkey;  3rd 
base.  Dames  McAdams;  right  field,  Luther  Dahhah;  center-field,  Peter 
Snow;  left-field,  Ralph  Nal-tu-ey;  short-stop,  Chas.  Marksman; 
substitute,  Ulysses  Paisano. 

One  small  fellow  who  is  just  learning  to  speak  English  was  not 
provided  with  a new  hat.  Fie  had  been  overlooked,  so  he  knocked  on  the 
door  and  asked  Mrs.  G.,  "Will  you  please  give  me  a new  pair  of  hat." 


We  have  now  fresh  prints  of  Apache  Contrast  on  elegant  paper,  almost 
equal  to  the  photograph  for  five  cents  cash,  or  for  two  subscribers  for 
the  FIELPER  and  a one-cent  stamp.  We  are  ready  for  several  hundred 
orders . 


Lost,  strayed  or  stolen:  One  two-year-old  hat,  branded  O.T.  (cross) 
and  bullet  mark  on  left  side.  It  was  slightly  sun-burnt  although  it 
originally  enjoyed  a white  complexion.  A liberal  reward  will  be  given  to 
the  finder.  Apply  a the  FIELPER  Office. 


Do  you  ever  go  to  your  friend's  table  or  desk  or  room  and  touch 
things  that  do  not  belong  to  you?  Then  you  are  a sneak. 

Do  you  read  the  note  you  are  carrying  to  someone?  Then  you  are  a 
sneak. 

Do  you  go  to  a girl's  bureau  drawer  and  touch  things  that  are  not 
yours?  Then  you  are  a sneak. 

When  a person  is  writing  something  do  you  look  over  his  shoulder  and 
try  to  read  it?  Then  you  are  a sneak. 

Flave  we  any  such  terrible  people  at  our  school?  Let  each  one  of  us 
look  at  ourselves  very  carefully  and  answer  the  question! 


Mark  Evarts  has  a right  to  feel  proud  of  a set  of  single  harness  just 
completed,  of  the  finest  make,  all  hand  made  and  silver  mounted.  Mr. 
Kemp,  who  is  an  experienced  harness  maker  says  it  is  the  finest  set  of 
harness  ever  manufactured  at  the  school  and  other  boys  have  turned  out 
beautiful  work.  This  harness  is  Mark's  own  and  he  will  sell  at  a fair 
price.  All  he  wants  is  good  interest  on  his  money  invested  and  fair 
remuneration  for  the  extra  time  spent  upon  it.  The  harness,  according  to 
the  Man-on-the-band-stand ' s judgment  is  worth  every  cent  of  a hundred 
dollars.  Mark  may  sell  for  a little  less,  cash  in  hand.  Call  and  see  it! 


May  Paisano  is  dead.  Flow  we  all  miss  her  sweet  face!  A week  ago 
Sunday  she  was  in  line  at  inspection,  but  soon  after  went  to  the 
hospital  with  a raging  fever  and  headache.  The  fever  was  reduced  in  a 
few  hours  and  May  felt  she  was  getting  better.  To  ever  one  who  addressed 
her  she  would  sweetly  smile  and  say  "I  am  better."  But  at  7 o'clock  last 
Sunday  morning  she  became  very  weak  and  passed  away  quietly  without  a 
sign  of  distress.  Fler  heart  ceased  to  beat  and  May  was  gone  forever. 

Dear  May  was  so  beloved  by  all  the  girls  especially  those  of  her  own  age 
that  when  the  sad  news  of  her  death  was  announced  an  uncontrollable  wail 
of  sorrow  filled  the  assembly  room  The  day  of  her  funeral  the  little 
casket  was  beautifully  trimmed  with  flowers  and  the  services  were  most 
solemn  and  impressive.  Rev.  Dr.  Evans  of  the  Methodist  church,  Carlisle, 
officiated . 


(Continued  from  the  First  Page.) 


Ours  is  a noble  ship,  built  of  steel  and  driven  by  a monster  7000 
horse  power  engine. 

Her  crew  is  about  160  Chinamen. 

It  takes  1600  tons  of  coal  to  carry  her  over.  She  has  56  boilers. 

Her  driving  wheel  is  21  feet  in  diameter,  and  each  of  the  four 
paddles  weighs  more  than  two  tons. 

Her  shaft  is  a solid  piece  of  steel,  near  200  feet  long  and  19  inches 
thick  and  turns  the  great  driving  wheel  at  the  rate  of  70  revolutions 
per  minute. 

In  our  worst  sea  and  strongest  head  wind  we  made  over  12  miles  an 
hour. 

A Chinese  cook  pre4pares  for  us  the  best  of  food,  and  Japanese  waiter 
boys  serve  it  in  the  most  gentlemanly  manner. 

Our  state-rooms  are  large  and  almost  elegantly  fitted  up. 

We  have  a social  hall  where  we  gather  and  comment  on  the  weather  and 
compare  notes  of  each  other's  health. 

Captain  Matts  and  officers  are  polite,  and  taken  altogether  our  lot 
is  not  a hard  one.  Mamma  is  becoming  quite  her  old  self. 

Tuesday  25th,  we  had  a stormy  night  and  shipped  several  heavy  seas. 

The  Captain  said  we  went  under  until  our  sea  passed  over  the 
smoke-stacks  solid,  which  of  course  was  a nautical  yarn,  but  the  upper 
deck  was  heavily  washed. 

This  morning  there  was  a war  of  the  two  elements  we  contend  against  - 
water  and  air. 

The  wind  had  been  heavy  from  the  southwest  but  veered  and  came  with 
equal  force  from  the  northeast,  which  gave  us  a chopped  sea  and  cuffed 
us  so  as  to  make  it  appear  to  some  that  we  might  be  striking  rocks. 

I put  on  my  rubber  boots  and  coat  and  went  up  to  the  bridge  at  the 
pilot  house  for  two  hours. 

The  second  officer  was  on  watch  and  told  me  many  of  his  experiences. 

He  ran  away  from  home  when  quite  a boy  in  1863,  and  joined  our  Navy, 
with  which  he  saw  some  service  along  the  coast  of  the  Carolinas. 

His  home  was  in  Liverpool,  England. 

When  the  war  was  over  his  vessel  was  ordered  to  Philadelphia. 

A rumor  got  out  among  the  sailors  that  all  the  men  whose  time  to 
serve  was  more  than  twelve  months  were  to  be  sent  to  foreign  stations. 

As  he  was  one  and  dreaded  such  a result  he  deserted. 

Two  weeks  after  his  crew  were  all  mustered  out  and  received  their  pay 
and  bounty,  which  he  had  forfeited. 

He  has  been  quite  everywhere  on  the  seas  and  on  all  kinds  of  vessels. 

It  is  now  near  noon.  The  sea  has  become  more  quiet  and  the  air 
clear.  There  is  hope  that  we  may  see  Fujiyama,  the  highest  mountain  in 
Japan,  this  evening,  and  the  Captain  expects  to  anchor  in  the  bay  of 
Yokohama  by  four  o'clock  tomorrow  morning.  Our  spirits  rise. 

I drop  this  for  dinner. 

Five  P.M.  A false  announcement  that  land  is  in  sight  calls  every  body 
on  deck. 

My  old  Army  field  glasses  fail  to  reveal  the  land  though  I go  to  the 
pilot  house,  and  we  all  return  to  the  cabin  to  wait  for  further 
announcements . 

The  weather  has  improved  again  and  we  almost  have  sunshine. 

[Continued  Next  Week.] 

* * _ A _ * 

THE  LITTLE  BOYS  MADE  GLAD. 


Dr.  Carlos  Montezuma,  a real  Apache  medicine  man,  being  a graduate  of 
the  Medical  College  of  Chicago,  sends  the  following  letter  with 
substantial  contents: 

FT.  STEVENSON,  N.  DAK.,  April  23,  1890. 

: I often  wish  I could  do  something  that  would  make 

men  and  women  out  of  our  Indian  children,  and  such  is  my  desire.  May  I 


show  it  by  contributing  $5.00  for  the  Library  of  the  Little  Boys' 
Quarters?  Regards  to  all.  Very  respectfully, 

CARLOS  MONTEZUMA,  M.D. 

When  this  letter  was  read  to  the  little  boys  assembled  for  prayers, 
it  would  have  done  Dr.  Montezuma's  heart  good  could  he  have  heard  the 
enthusiastic  and  continued  applause  with  which  they  made  the  house 
resound  in  appreciation  and  gratitude  for  so  thoughtful  a remembrance 
from  one  of  their  own  kin,  of  whom  they  are  proud. 

* ^ _ A _ ^ * 

Enigma . 

I am  made  of  8 letters. 

My  4,  6,  7 is  a tin  dish. 

My  8,  4,  3 is  a definite  article. 

My  2,  6,  8,  5,  1 is  a turners  machine. 

My  whole  is  a large  animal. 

SUBSCRIBER. 

* ^ _ A _ * 

ANSWER  TO  LAST  WEEK'S  ENIGMA:  Annual  Examinations. 


STANDING  OFFER:  - For  FIVE  new  subscribers  to  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  we 
will  give  the  person  sending  them  a photographic  group  of  the  13 
Carlisle  Indian  Printer  boys,  on  a card  4 1/2  X 6 1/2  inches,  worth  20 
cents  when  sold  by  itself.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  boy  given. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  enclose  a 1-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage.) 

For  TEN,  Two  PHOTOGRAPHS,  one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they 
arrived  in  wild  dress,  and  another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after, 
or,  for  the  same  number  of  names  we  give  two  photographs  showing  still 
more  marked  contrast  between  a Navajoe  as  he  arrived  in  native  dress, 
and  as  he  now  looks,  worth  20  cents  a piece. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premiums  will  please  enclose  a 2-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage. 

For  FIFTEEN,  we  offer  a GROUP  of  the  whole  school  on  9x14  inch  card. 
Faces  show  distinctly,  worth  sixty  cents. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  send  6 cents  to  pay 
postage. 


[Transcribed  weekly  by  Barbara  Landis.  For  more  information  about 
the  Carlisle  Indian  School,  go  to  http://www.epix.net/~landis] 

"RE : Poem:  For  the  Brothers"  

Date:  Sun,  25  May  2003  08:27:55  -0700  (PDT) 

From:  Dames  Starkey  <wolakota4us@yahoo . com> 

Sub j : For  the  Brothers 

Mailing  List:  Rez  Life  <rezlife@yahoogroups.com> 

Sure  we  had  some  good  times,  bad  times  and  worse. 

Sure  its  hard  to  be  Lakota,  sometimes  seemed  cursed. 

Yeah  we  were  thuggin',  ain't  layin'  down  no  lie. 

Making  our  own,  rejecting  the  american  pie. 

But  I know  you,  and  I knew  you,  your  memory  remains. 

Resisting  the  wasicu,  champing  hard  at  their  reigns. 

We  couldn't  speak  it,  couldn't  describe  what  it  was,  we  knew. 

We  held  it,  and  knew  one  thing  we  could  depend  on  was  Crew, 

Always  Brothers,  we  didn't  always  get  along  or  agree. 

We  were  outnumbered,  and  surrounded  by  the  enemy. 

We  knew  how  to  keep  the  circle,  and  keep  the  faith,  so  strong, 

I ain't  pretending  we  were  righteous,  but  we  weren't  always  wrong. 


Dust  finding  our  place,  somewhere  in  the  circling  insanity. 
Dust  hoping  for  a small  taste,  or  whiff  of  our  humanity. 


You've  all  moved  on  now,  and  I'm  here,  doing  life. 

Seems  fitting,  I guess,  I feel  responsible  to  write  of  the  strife. 

Yeah,  I remember  you.  Brother  Lakin,  Brother  Ranson  too. 

Some  of  the  best  Bros  moved  too  damn  quickly  through. 

We  had  sunshine,  snow  and  rain,  heat  and  cold  up  on  that  Hill, 

I honor  you  Russ,  and  Ernie,  Franko  and  Bill, 

So  I write  this,  and  I live  for  a few  moments  in  times  past. 

Like  a movie,  smiling  strong  Brothers  playing  the  cast. 

Drama  and  comedy,  farce  and  mystery  and  even  some  mime. 

Intro  the  streets,  climax  and  epilogue,  pen  time, 

I recall  your  faces,  and  I sure  enough  recall  your  names, 

I still  hold  the  traces,  and  the  memory  the  Man  tries  to  claim, 

I won't  forget  though,  I won't  allow  you  to  not  carry  on. 

Cause  I still  see  my  Brothers,  the  wasicu  can't  make  you  gone. 

lames  H.  Starkey 

http : //www. oyateunderground . com 

"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Mon,  02  lun  2003  11:30:37  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea .org> 

Sub j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  lune  9-15 

IUNE 

(lune) 

(Kaaona) 

9 

The  earth  drinks  the  blessing  of  the  summer  rain. 

10 

Sorrow  abides  not  in  this  place. 

11 

Turn  every  hardship  into  a triumph. 

12 

If  you  would  win  your  heart's  desire,  you  must  give  your  heart  to  the  task 
of  winning  it. 

13 

Give  freely  of  yourself  in  all  endeavors. 

14 

In  all  things,  turn  anger  into  industry. 

15 

Even  the  clumsiest  hand  can  create  a thing  of  beauty. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE;  Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Mon,  1 lune  2003  15:39:14  -0 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy . org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

Lists  from  lim  Anderson,  OCB  Tracker  and  Whispering  Wind  are  listed  here 
for  60  days.  Each  web  site  is  listed  if  you  need  a more  complete  list. 


Date:  Tue,  07  lan  2003  14:39:10  -0000 


From:  moheya21  <no_reply@yahoogroups.com> 

Sub  j : POWWOW  INTERTRIBAL  DUNE  6,7,8 

Mailing  List:  Native  American  Chat  <nativeamericanchat3@yahoogroups . com> 

Where:  BENTON  HARBOR,  MICHIGAN  1835  LYNCH  RD 

Sponsors:  WALTER  AND  SUE  RODRIGUEZ 
VENDORS  AND  DRUMS  CONTACT:  SUE  616-849-3662 
When : 3UNE  6,7,8 

Rustic  Camping,  or  Motel  10  Mmiles  away  in  St.  3oe. 

EVERYTHING  IS  FREE  FOR  VENDORS  WE  ONLY  ASK  THAT  YOU  DONATE  ITEMS  FOR 
RAFFLES. 

TO  PARTICIPATE  AND  ENTER  POWWOW  WE  ASK  THAT  YOU  BRING  A NON 
PARISHABLE  FOOD  ITEM.  THIS  WILL  GO  TO  FAMILIES  WHO  ARE  IN  NEED. 

SATURDAY  IS  A POTLUCK,  WE  ASK  THAT  YOU  BRING  A DISH  TO  PASS. 


Date:  Fri,  11  Apr  2003  22:26:27  -0500 
From:  "Karen  Cooper"  <kcooper@uabmc . edu> 

Sub j : Blackwater  Creek  Pow-wow 

Blackwater  Creek  American  Indian  Festival  and  Pow-wow 
Jasper,  AL 
Dune  6-8,  2003 

This  event  is  sponsored  by  Aracoma  Explorer  Scout  Drum/Dance  Team 
and  Native  American  Girl  Scout  Troop  389. 

Additional  information  about  this  event: 

Dune  6-8,  2003  at  Blackwater  Creek  RV  Park  off  Curry  Hwy  (Hwy  257)  and 
Airport  Road  in  Jasper,  Alabama.  All  trader  and  demonstrator  spaces  are 
full  for  this  event.  Contacts  include:  Paul  § 205-522-1652,  Cecil  @ 
205-221-3873  or  myself  @ 205-648-2529  or  205-706-0202. 

There  are  some  74  RV  spaces  available  at  $12  per  night  and  tent  camping 
on  site  is  $5  per  tent  per  night.  The  site  has  hot  and  cold  water 
showers  and  flush  toilets.  Host  hotels:  Holiday  Inn  Express 
(205-302-6400- -$57  per  night)  or  Day's  Inn  (205-221-7800- -$50  per  night) 
and  Travel-rite  Inn  (205-221-1161--$47  per  night).  We  feed  continental 
breakfast  and  afternoon  meal  to  dancers,  drum  teams,  head  staff  and 
traders.  This  is  an  Intertribal  social  event:  all  dancers,  drums  and 
public  is  invited  and  welcome.  The  same  committee  responsible  for  the 
Honor  the  Children  event  is  coordinating  this  one. 

Head  staff  include:  HL:  Betsy  Dolly  (Echota  Cherokee),  HM:  Bill  Dolly 
(Echota  Cherokee),  HV:  Keith  Little  Badger  and  Don  Nelson;  AD:  Little 
Hawk  Gatty  and  Keith  Little  Badger,  HND:  Grey  Wolf  Singers  (Philadelphia 
MS);  HSD:  Aracoma  Lightning  Singers,  Guest  Drums:  All  traditional  drums 
are  welcome,  if  you  are  a drum  and  interested  in  attending,  please  let 
us  know  so  that  we  can  work  out  necessary  arrangements  to  make  your  stay 
the  best  for  the  group. 

Please  contact  me  directly  if  you  need  additional 
information/directions  kcooper@uabmc . edu 


Date:  Tue,  25  Feb  2003  11:30:05  -0500 
From:  "Mark  D.  Millat"  <MMillat@woh . rr . com> 

Sub j : POWWOW 

Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@yahoogroups . com> 

Miami  Valley  Council  for  Native  Americans,  is  having  their  15th  annual 
POWWOW  Dune  28  and  29,  located  5 miles  east  of  Xenia  Ohio,  at  Blue 
Jackets  Outdoor  Drama.  Dance  contest..  I will  post  more  information  as  I 
receive  it. 


Respectfully, 
Mark  D.  Millat 


Date:  Saturday,  Danuary  01,  2000  08:07  pm 
From:  "Edna  H.  King"  <twobraidz@hotmail . com> 

Sub j : Island  in  the  Sun  Inter-Tribal  Pow  Wow 
>To:  gars@speakeasy.org 

Island  in  the  Sun  Inter-Tribal  Pow  Wow 

Boozhoo ! 

Can  you  please  add  our  Pow  Wow  to  your  listing? 

Beausoleil  First  Nation  is  hosting  it's  annual 

Island  in  the  Sun  Inter-Tribal  Pow  Wow  on  Duly  5th  and  6th,  2003. 
Beausoleil  First  Nation  is  located  in  the  beautiful  Georgian  Bay 
in  Ontario.  Camping  sites  are  available. 

Grand  Entry  is  1:00  pm  - 7:00  p.m.  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  at  12:00  noon 

Here  is  a link  to  the  BFN  Pow  Wow  Site, 
http: //island i nthesunpowwow.tr ipod . com . / 

For  more  information  contact: 

Nadine  Kidd  --  (705)  247-2535  (no  collect  calls  please) 

Fax  --  (705)247-2536 

Email : revelationhunter@hotmail . com 

Miigwech , 

Edna  H.  King 


Date:  Fri,  14  Feb  2003  09:19:38  -0800  (PST) 

From:  "margrett  okelley"  <margrettok@elvis . com> 

Sub j : Comanche  Homecoming  3rd  week  in  Duly  2003 
>To:  gars@nanews.org 

Dear  Sir: 

Please  include  the  Comanche  Homecoming  dates 
in  your  calendar  of  events. 

The  Comanche  Homecoming  will  be  Duly  17,18,19,  & 20,  2003  at 

Sultan  Park,  Walters,  Oklahoma 

This  will  be  the  50th  annual  homecoming. . . 

free  parking,  camping,  rations,  contests,  and  parade. 

Thank  you. 

Margrett  0.  Kelley 


52nd  ANNUAL  NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIAN  DAYS 
DULY  10-13,  2003 
BROWNING,  MONTANA 
SPONSORED  BY 

BLACKFEET  TRIBAL  BUSINESS  COUNCIL 

MC'S  earl  old  person,  blackfeet 
jay  st.  goddard,  blackfeet 
kenny  scabby  robe,  sr.,  blackfeet 

HOST  DRUMS 

american  host:  mandaree,  international  singing  champions 
Canadian  host:  high  noon,  world  singing  champions 

ARENA  DIRECTORS 

lucky  white  grass,  frank  goings,  kevin  kicking  woman, 
clarence  comes  at  night 


DANCE  SPECIALS 


alvin  yellow  owl  Hi,  men's  traditional  $1,000  winner  take  all 
miss  blackfeet  - myalyn  spoonhunter,  2002  world  champion  teen  girl's, 
jingle  dress  special  16-25,  in  memory  of  peter  tatsey 
Id  style  shawl  dance,  40  & over,  3 places  & gifts,  in  honor  of  first  miss 
blackfeet,  gail  sharp,  1979-80,  sponsored  by  leona  sharp  & family 
audrey  white  grass  scabby  robe,  drumming  contest  special  & hand  drum 
contest,  women's  traditional  contest,  for  more  information  contact:  lucky 
white  grass  at  (406)  338-7552 

prairie  chicken  dance  showdown,  sponsored  by  Clinton  croff,  1st  place 
champion  jacket  plus  $1,000  plus,  consolation  prizes  addes,  for  more 
information  contact:  clintor  or  Dustine  croff  at  (406)  338-3703 
women's  golden  age  dance  special  - honoring  the  memory  of  bertha  sharp 
turle-ackerman,  1926-1987,  first  woman  to  dance  modern  style 

CARNIVAL 

sponsored  by:  candy  apple  amusement;  rides:  avalance,  zipper,  octopus, 
tilt-a-whirl,  scrambler,  ferris  wheel,  kid  ville,  jolly  frog,  much,  much, 
much  more ! ! ! ! 

TWO  MEDICINE  RUNNING  CLUB  FUN  RUN 
Saturday,  july  12,  2003  at  2:00  p.m., 
contact:  wendy  or  diana  at  (406)  338-7870  or  338-3876 

N.A.I.D.  GOLF  TOURNAMENT 
contact:  vie  hall  at  (406)  338-7440 

REEVIS/WEBBER  FAMILY  BREAKFAST 
in  memory  of  "beatrice  bear  medicine, 

friday  july  11,  2003  7:00  - 10:00  a.m.,  campground  arbor 

N.A.I.D.  RODEO 
multi -sanctioned 

july  11,  12,  13,  2003,  $15,000  added  & buckles  per  major  event,  all- 
around  saddles,  youth  rodeo  & team  roping  jackpot  on  thursday,  july  10th, 
contact:  mike  tatsey  at  (406)  472-3398  or  338-5525 

INDIAN  RELAY/HORSE  RACES 

july  11,  12,  13,  2003  $15,000  cash  & prizes,  buckles  & cooler  blankets, 
contact:  Geri  osbourne  at  (406)  338-3232,  phillip  rattler  at  338-7748, 
tony  carlson  at  291-0348,  ernie  fitz  at  338-3489 

STICK  GAME  TOURNAMENT 

1st  - $5,000  2nd  - $3,000  3rd  - $1,500  4th  - $500 
contact:  jodi  wippert  at  338-7103  or  myra  knople  at  338-7191 

PARADE 

Saturday,  july  12,  2003  at  11:00  a.m. 
contact  : jim  mcneely  at  338-7521 

GIVEAWAYS 

giveaways  will  be  held  on  thursday  and  friday,  july  10,  11,  2003 
contact:  jim  mcneely  at  338-7521 

TEEPEES  PAID  DAILY 

SECURITY  & EMS  PROVIDED 

SEARCH  & RESCUE  TASK  FORCE 

ARTS  & CRAFT  BOOTHS 

RATIONS/DAILY  DISTRIBUTIONS 

BLACK3ACK  TABLES 

CATHOLIC  SUNDAY  MASS 

Sunday,  july  13,  2003  at  10:00  A.M. 

BISHOP  ROBERT  MORLINO,  CELEBRANT 
CAMPGROUND  ARBOR 

BROWNING  UNITED  METHODIST  PARISH 

SUNDAY  SERVICES  WILL  BE  HELD  AT  THE  CHURCH  AT  11:00  A.M. 


VETERAN'S  DAY 

FRIDAY,  DULY  11,  2003,  WILL  HONOR  KOREAN  WAR  VETERANS 
PRESENTATION  BY:  MADOR  GENERAL  DOHN  E.  PENDERGAST 


N.R.M.A.  OLD  TIME  DANCE 

CCD  CENTER,  SATURDAY,  DULY  12,  2003  AT  7:00  P.M., 

CONTACT:  GALEN  SINCLAIR  AT  338-5456 

COMPETITION  CATEGORIES 
MEN'S  TRADITIONAL  AGE  18-39  AND  40-54 
MEN'S  GRASS  DANCE/CHICKEN  DANCE 
FANCY 

MEN'S  BUCKSKIN/WOMEN'S  BUCKSKIN  55  & OLDER 
WOMEN'S  TRADITIONAL/FANCY/DINGLE  DRESS 
GOLDEN  AGE  55  & OLDER 
BOY'S  TRADITIONAL/FANCY/GRASS  DANCE 
YOUNG  MEN'S  TRADITIONAL/FANCY/GRASSDANCE 
GIRL'S  TRADITIONAL/FANCY/DINGLE  DRESS 
YOUNG  WOMEN'S  TRADITIONAL/FANCY/DINGLE 

For  more  information  on  52nd  annual  north  american  indian  days  contact: 
jodi  wippert  at  (406)  338-7103  the  north  american  indian  days  committee  & 
the  blackfeet  tribe  are  not  responsible  for  travelers  aid,  weather  damages, 
accidents,  or  lost/stolen  property. 


2ND  SALINE  RIVER  BENEFIT  POW  WOW 
AUG.  08-09-10  2003 

ALL  DANCERS  DRUMS  and  GENERAL  PUBLIC 
WELCOME  at  the  SALINE  COUNTY  FAIR  GROUNDS 
BENTON  ARKANSAS 

Special  kids  American  Indian  Educators 
Educators  will  be  demonstrating  bow  making, 
using  adlatle  and  styles  of  lodging 


ARENA  DIRECTOR KIETH  LITTLE  BADGER-FLA. 

MCEE GARY  SMITH-GA. 

HEAD  MAN GARY  THUNDER  WOLF  ALA. 

HEAD  LADY VALERIE  COOPER-AL. 

HOST  DRUM Shadow  Wolf 

HOST  DRUM -Red  Hawk  Singers 


ALL  DRUMS  AND  DANCERS  WELCOME 
ALL  TYPES  OF  CRAFTS 

FEATURING  CHIEF  LITTLE  HORSE  FILM  STAR 
WE  WILL  BE  HONORING  ALL  ELDERS, VETERANS, 

Volunteer  FIRE  FIGHTERS  WHO  THE  POW  WOW  IS  FOR 
WILL  BE  OFFERING  FREE  BLOOD  PRESSURE  CHECKS 
ADMISSION:  5.00  ADULTS 

3.00  CHILDREN  UNDER  12  and  SENIORS  55  AND  UP 

Fri.  Aug  08-12  pm  till  4 pm  kids  day  all  admission  free 
Fri  Aug  08  gates  open  at  5 pm 

grand  entry  at  7 pm  inter-tribal  till  10  pm 
Sat. Aug.  09  gates  open  at  10  am 

gourd  dancing  12pm  till  1 pm 

grand  entry  and  inter-tribal  dancing  till  6 pm 

6 pm  till  7 pm  gourd  dancing 

7 pm  till  10  pm  grand  entry  and  inter-tribal 
Sun.  Aug  10  gates  open  at  10  am 

12  pm  till  1 pm  gourd  dancing 
1 pm  till  5pm  grand  entry  and  inter-tribal  dancing 
BRING  YOUR  LAWN  CHAIRS  AND  SPEND  THE  DAY 
FRY  BREAD  AND  INDIAN  TACOS 
ALCOHOL  AND  DRUG  FREE  EVENT 
FOR  MORE  INFO  OR  DIRECTION 
CONTACT  ROBERT  BELLINGER  501-860-7220 
3IMMY  870-879-1396  or  LARRY  501-868-4108 
HOST  MOTEL  TO  BE  ANNOUNCED 


Aaron's  Powwow  Calendar  Updated  May  14,  2003 

http: //www. geocities . com/Athens/Olympus/9173 /powwows . html 

Dune  2003 

Dune  6-7  - Thirty  Fifth  Annual  Alabama-Coushatta  Powwow  Celebration 
Location:  Livingston,  Texas. 

Notes:  MC,  Dean  Whitebreast;  Arena  Director,  Daniel  Tramper; 

Head  Gourd  Dancer,  Dack  Battise,  Sr.;  Host  Northern  Drum,  Elks  Whistle; 

Host  Southern  Drum,  Otter  Trail.  Dance  and  drum  contests. 

Contact:  Mary  (936)  329-8906;  Crystal  (972)  826-2138;  ccwl979@excite.com. 

Dune  6-8  - Bois  Forte  Traditional  Sah  gii  bah  gah  Days  Powwow 
Location:  Bois  Forte  Reservation,  Nett  Lake,  Minnesota. 

Notes:  Grand  Entry  Saturday  1 pm  and  7 pm,  Sunday  1 pm. 

Honorariums  for  registered  dancers  and  singers,  all  meals  provided. 

Camping  and  lodging  available. 

Contact:  Linda  Tibbetts-Barto  (218)  757-0111,  lbarto@rangenet.com. 

Dune  7 - A Step  Back  in  Time  Mini-Powwow 

Location:  Woodland  Plantation,  Plaquemines,  Louisiana. 

Contact:  (504)  391-0173. 

Dune  13-14  - American  Indian  Cultural  Association  of  North  Carolina 
Twenty  Fifth  Annual  Powwow 

Location:  Van  Hoy  Family  Campground,  Union  Grove,  North  Carolina. 

Notes : 

Traditional  powwow.  Southern  Protocol,  this  is  a family  oriented  event. 
Contact:  Ed  de  Torres  (828)  464-5579,  exdt@webtv.net; 

Vendors  contact  Karen  Hoyt  (704)  786-5705,  kdhl993@yahoo.com. 

Dune  13-15  - Fifth  Annual  Prairie  Band  Potawatomi  Nation  Powwow  Celebration 
Location:  Prairie  People's  Park,  158  and  M Roads,  Mayetta,  Kansas. 

Contact:  Micki  Martinez  (877)  715-6789  ext  3999, 
powwow@pbpnation.org,  www.pbpnation.org. 

Dune  19-21  - Forty  Seventh  Annual  TIHA  Summer  Powwow 
Location:  Robinson  Park,  Llano,  Texas. 

Contact:  (512)  243-1931;  Vendors,  (830)  665-9309. 

Dune  20-22  - Dauphin  Aboriginal  Festival 
Location:  Dauphin,  Manitoba,  Canada. 

Notes:  Powwow,  traditional  crafts,  square  dancing,  and  more. 

Contact : crazylegs420@hotmail . com . 


Dune  20-22 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Thu  Dun  12  01:13:46  2003 

Date:  10  Dun  2003  22:36:51  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanewsll.024 
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/ ' ) / / ) ' ) / / ' VOLUME  11,  ISSUE  024 
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/_  / ) ( / / ( ( , WOTANGING  IKCHE  - Lakota  - Common  News 

Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2003  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

Dune  14,  2003 

Passamaquoddy  nipon/summer  moon 
Eastern  Cherokee  nvda  seluitseiyusdi/green  corn  moon 
+ + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  ! 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Dournal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 


<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Native  American  Advocate,  Frostys  Amerindian, 

Native  American  Poetry  and  Iron  Natives  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email; 

Newsgroup:  alt. native 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars(3speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


"The  most  important  issue  facing  Indian  education  today  is  accessibility. 
It  is  essential  for  American  Indian  students  to  have  access  to  American 
Indian  mentors,  academic  resources,  adequate  facilities,  financial 
support  and  tacit  knowledge." 

Dustin  McHorse,  Taos  Pueblo,  student  at  the  Institute  for  the 
Recruitment  of  Teachers  (IRT)  at  Phillips  Academy,  Andover,  MA 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  I 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  j 
[ of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

f as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  [ 

i so  that  my  forefathers  i 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  \ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

i Dourney  [ 

[ The  Bloodline  | 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  [ 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  j 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  [ 

| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  | 

| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  j 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  | 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  [ 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  i 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  j 
j languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  I 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  [ 

[ learned  by  children.  | 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  j 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  t 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

j Institute  j 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

[ one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

i rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

t it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

i defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem.  '"  | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


Treaty  Unity  Riders 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


Editorial:  Once  again,  by  my  wonderful  wife,  Janet.  She  has  more  strong 
words,  and  it's  my  honor  to  share  them. 

I wondered  how  long  it  would  take.  It's  been  nearly  two  years  since  a 
Canadian  court  judgement  nearly  bankrupted  the  Church  that  ran  Canada's 
aboriginal  residential  schools  (and  the  provincial  governments  that  forced 
children  to  attend  them) . I have  been  amazed  that  it  took  this  long  for 
somebody  to  connect  the  dots--to  figure  out  that  there  should  be 
consequences  on  the  U.S.  side  of  the  border,  too. 

For  decades,  similar  residential  schooling  was  required  for  tribal 
children  in  the  US,  often  run  by  the  same  (or  similar)  religious  groups, 
and  it  was  well  known  that  the  same  kinds  of  abuses  occurred.  In  this 
land  where  a scalded  thigh  can  make  a woman  who  spilled  her  own  coffee  a 
millionaire,  there  are  thousands  of  now-elder  Indians  who  bear  far  deeper 
scars  that  extended  into  their  children  and  grandchildren's  lives. 

Realization  came  when  two  Lakota  siblings  contacted  a lawyer.  From 
their  meeting  has  come  a $25  billion  class-action  lawsuit  that  they 
estimate  will  involve  up  to  50,000  Indian  victims.  The  U.S.  government, 
who  paid  the  churches  to  set  up  these  schools,  is  being  sued  basically  on 
a charge  of  negligence  and  treaty  violation.  The  government  had  promised 
not  to  "let  the  bad  man"  onto  the  reservation  --  and  then  turned  around 
and  not  only  allowed  many  bad  men  on  the  reservations,  but  bankrolled  them 
financially,  and  used  their  bully  powers  as  the  Indians'  "caretakers"  to 
put  Indian  children  at  their  mercy. 

It's  about  time  they  paid  for  it. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy . org 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S. A. 
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Alleged  Abuse  Prompts  Lawsuit 

Wagner  Pair  Involved  In  Action  Against  Feds 

BY  TERA  SCHMIDT 

P&D  Staff  Writer 

Dune  7,  2003 

A multi-billion  dollar  lawsuit  against  the  federal  government  that  has 
gained  nationwide  attention  began  with  a phone  call  from  South  Dakota. 

Gary  Frischer,  multi-district  litigation  consultant,  got  a call  last 
Duly  from  a man  in  South  Dakota  who  told  Frischer  about  unbelievable  abuse 
he  and  other  Native  Americans  had  allegedly  experienced  at  Catholic 
boarding  schools  when  they  were  children. 

"He  talked  to  me  for  hours,"  said  Frischer,  who  is  working  with  Miami 
attorney  Deff  Herman  on  this  case.  "He  had  me  in  tears.  As  a white 
American,  I was  absolutely  ashamed.  I travel  all  over  the  world  working  on 
cases,  but  after  hearing  this  story  I decided  to  devote  all  my  time  to 
this . " 

Frischer  traveled  to  South  Dakota  and  was  introduced  to  Sherwyn  Zephier 
and  his  sister,  Adele  Zephier  of  Wagner. 

Since  that  time  Frischer,  his  wife  Carrie,  and  the  Zephiers  have 
traveled  extensively  throughout  South  Dakota  visiting  reservations  and 
collecting  evidence. 

"Last  month  we  found  all  the  evidence  we  needed  to  file  a lawsuit," 
Frischer  said. 

The  $25  billion  class-action  lawsuit  was  filed  in  April  against  the  the 
federal  government,  which  paid  the  church  to  house,  feed  and  educate 
Native  American  children  on  reservations . 

"The  lawsuit  is  against  the  federal  government  because  it  broke  the 
Treaty  of  1868,  which  said  it  would  not  let  the  'bad  man'  onto  the 
reservations,"  Frischer  said. 

The  1868  Treaty  signed  April  29,  1868,  at  Ft.  Laramie,  Wyo.,  stated  any 
bad  men  who  committed  any  wrongs  against  the  Native  Americans  would  be 
arrested  and  punished  by  the  United  States  (upon  proof)  and  also  the 
injured  person  would  also  be  re-imbursed  for  the  loss. 

The  lawsuit,  which  began  with  a few  former  boarding  school  students,  has 
grown  to  include  hundreds  of  people  from  reservations  across  South  Dakota. 

"Thousands  have  called  from  all  over  the  country  stating  they  have 
experienced  the  same  kinds  of  things,"  Frischer  said.  "We  now  have  clients 
from  Arizona,  Mexico,  South  Dakota,  North  Dakota  and  even  Alaska.  There 
are  approximately  10,000  victims  in  South  Dakota  and  300,000  living 
victims  in  the  U.S.  Before  it  is  all  over,  I think  the  lawsuit  will  have 
25,000-50,000  people  involved." 

Frischer' s clients  plan  to  file  new  lawsuits  in  the  coming  weeks  against 
each  of  the  schools,  the  diocese,  the  archdiocese  and  specific  individuals. 

"Our  client  base  multiplies  every  day,"  Frischer  said.  "We  have  received 
hundreds  of  phone  calls.  There  were  many,  many  schools  built  for  this 
purpose. " 

"I  talked  on  (a  Native  American  call-in)  radio  show  earlier  this  week," 
Sherwyn  Zephier  said.  "Dust  in  that  time,  we  received  30  phone  calls  from 


people  telling  us  what  had  happened  to  them.  They  were  all  the  same 
stories . " 

Frischer  said  the  civil  lawsuits  may  be  followed  up  with  criminal  cases. 

"We  hope  to  see  criminal  charges  against  the  nuns  and  priests  that 
caused  the  abuse/'  he  said.  "There  were  many  children  who  went  into  these 
schools  and  disappeared.  The  FBI  should  look  into  it  and  figure  out  the 
names  of  these  children  and  file  the  proper  charges.  There  is  no  statute 
of  limitations  on  a criminal  charge  of  murder." 

Those  who  survived  the  boarding  schools,  including  the  Zephiers,  are 
describing  horrific  scenarios  of  constant  mental,  physical  and  sexual 
abuse . 

"We  had  the  dignity  taken  from  us  --  beaten  out  of  us,"  Sherwyn  Zephier 
said.  "We  were  taken  out  of  our  homes.  We  were  totally  at  the  mercy  of  the 
priests  and  nuns  and  caretakers." 

"The  (school  employees)  beat  the  crap  out  of  the  students,  raped  and 
sodomized  them,"  Frischer  said. 

Sherwyn  Zephier,  who  attended  St.  Paul  Mission  School  in  Marty,  said  he 
remembers  being  tortured  and  confined  in  closets  or  in  the  attic  for  days 
at  a time  without  food  or  water. 

"The  sexual  abuse  was  so  bad,"  said  Adele  Zephier,  who  also  attended  St. 
Paul's.  "They  continuously  molested  the  same  (children)  year  after  year." 

Sherwyn  Zephier  said  that,  although  the  alleged  abuse  ended  in  the  1970s 
when  the  schools  were  reverted  back  to  tribal  control,  the  effects  of  the 
abuse  did  not  end. 

"The  results  of  the  abuse  are  mental  anguish,  physical  scarring  and 
spiritual  damage,"  he  said.  "The  spiritual  damage  goes  so  deep  because 
they  always  used  the  name  of  God  when  they  were  beating  us.  They  did  it  in 
the  name  of  God. 

"They  stripped  us  of  our  identities,"  Sherwyn  Zephier  continued. 
"Everything  of  our  culture  had  to  be  removed,  including  our  physical 
appearance  and  our  religious  beliefs.  They  tortured  us  if  we  would  speak 
our  language. 

"It  was  a terrible  time  of  loneliness.  We  had  no  contact  with  family 
members.  We  were  locked  up.  The  atmosphere  was  like  a jail." 

Sherwyn  Zephier  said  many  Native  Americans  have  turned  to  drug  and 
alcohol  abuse  to  dull  the  pain  of  the  abuse. 

"The  survivors  have  tried  to  cope  with  the  trauma,  pain  and  memories 
through  alcohol  and  drugs,"  he  said.  "Many  of  us  have  tried  to  wipe  it 
away,  but  you  can't  eliminate  or  dull  the  memories." 

This  lawsuit  should  educate  the  world  about  life  on  the  reservations, 
Sherwyn  Zephier  said. 

"Those  of  us  that  held  on  to  our  sanity  and  maintained  ourselves  picked 
up  our  culture  again,"  he  said.  "We  asked  about  our  language  and  customs 
and  traditions.  We  have  made  a stand  to  tell  the  truth  to  all  the  world, 
so  let  the  education  begin." 

Many  of  the  people  involved  with  the  lawsuit,  including  the  Zephiers, 
also  hope  to  bring  political  change  and  strengthen  their  culture,  Frischer 
said . 

"Native  Americans,  among  minorities  in  America,  have  the  weakest  voice 
in  the  political  system,"  Frischer  said.  "This  lawsuit  is  beginning  to 
unify  the  different  nations  under  one  cause.  In  the  very  near  future,  I 
think  the  tribes  will  have  a very  strong  voice  in  our  country." 

Sherwyn  Zephier  said  he  hopes  the  tribal  system  can  also  be  changed. 

"Another  thing  we  are  intending  to  improve  is  the  way  tribal  government 
operates,"  he  said.  "We  have  to  think  positive  and  help  each  other  more. 
This  is  all  due  to  hope.  You  don't  realize  how  little  hope  you  have  until 
you  get  filled  up." 

When  Frischer  first  came  to  Wagner,  he  said  many  tribal  members  didn't 
realize  they  had  civil  rights. 

"They  didn't  know  they  had  the  same  civil  rights  as  other  Americans,"  he 
said.  "I  spent  a lot  of  time  telling  them  about  their  rights  and  telling 
them  that  they  can  stand  up  and  they  will  win.  They  don't  have  to  sit  back 
and  take  it." 

Sherwyn  Zephier  said  he  sees  this  as  the  first  step  to  creating  closure 
and  allowing  healing  to  begin. 


"I  hope  this  lawsuit  allows  people  to  begin  to  heal  the  pain  and  trauma 
they  have  gone  through/'  he  said.  "I  also  hope  they  will  deal  with  the 
loss  of  family  members  who  have  committed  suicide  because  they  couldn't 
live  with  the  pain. 

"The  church  and  government  have  ruled  over  our  people.  They  have  divided 
us,  brainwashed  us,  and  still  we  have  family  and  friends  who  are  real 
skeptical,"  he  added. 

"They  think  that  because  they  survived  the  boarding  schools,  they  are  OK. 
But  they're  not  OK.  The  effects  of  the  boarding  school  experience  have 
rippled  out  to  other  family  members  and  other  generations." 

Frischer  and  Sherwyn  Zephier  urged  anyone  who  has  been  abused  to  seek 
out  a counselor  or  spiritual  advisor. 

"People  need  to  go  see  them,"  Frischer  said.  "The  Catholic  Church  has 
opened  its  doors  to  the  victims  of  abuse.  I feel  that,  if  the  abusers 
treat  the  abused,  it  is  just  abusing  the  abused  again." 

"It  is  too  late  for  them  to  heal  the  hurt  they  caused,"  Zephier  said. 
"There  are  a lot  of  recovering  Catholics  out  there." 

Contact  Tera  Schmidt  at  665-7811  (ext.  123)  or  tera.schmidt@yankton.net. 
Copyright  c.  2003  Yankton  Daily  Press  & Dakotan. 
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Tribes  blast  lack  Morrow  Hills  plan 
lune  1,  2003 

CASPER,  Wyo.  (AP)  - The  Eastern  Shoshone  and  Northern  Arapaho  tribes  are 
lambasting  a plan  for  oil  and  gas  development  in  the  lack  Morrow  Hills 
area  of  the  Red  Desert  because  it  doesn't  adequately  protect  holy  sites. 

The  tribes,  in  a letter  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Land  Management,  called 
for  a complete  closure  of  the  area  in  southwest  Wyoming  to  further  energy 
development . 

"Protecting  the  area's  unique  wildlife,  ecology,  historical  and  cultural 
wealth  for  the  benefit  of  future  generations  - Indian  and  non-Indian  alike 
- far  outweighs  the  minor  and  short-term  mineral  potential  in  the  area," 
tribal  leaders  said. 

The  BLM's  supplemental  draft  environmental  impact  statement  released  in 
February  would  allow  for  development  of  more  than  200  oil  and  gas  wells  in 
portions  of  the  Red  Desert  over  the  next  few  decades. 

The  620,000-acre  lack  Morrow  Hills  is  home  to  the  largest  migratory  game 
herd  in  the  lower  48  states,  the  largest  desert  elk  herd  in  the  world,  the 
largest  active  sand  dune  system  in  North  America,  seven  wilderness  study 
areas  and  the  Oregon,  California  and  Mormon  pioneer  trails. 

The  area  is  also  prized  by  energy  companies  for  the  approximately  150 
trillion  cubic  feet  of  natural  gas  and  large  reserves  of  coal  and  oil. 

But  Shoshone  and  Arapaho  leaders  said  the  desert  was  also  used  by  their 
ancestors  for  hunting,  medicine  gathering  and  spiritual  purposes. 

In  the  letter,  they  alleged  the  BLM  has  systematically  provided  less 
protection  for  American  Indian  cultural  and  spiritual  sites  than  for  other 
Red  Desert  resources.  They  urged  the  agency  to  consult  with  the  tribes  to 
develop  a protection  ranking  for  various  holy  sites. 

BLM  Field  Office  Manager  Ted  Murphy  said  his  staff  hasn't  had  a chance 
to  respond  to  the  letter,  but  will  consider  it  as  part  of  the  public 
comment  on  the  lack  Morrow  Hills  draft  plan. 

"We  do  consult  with  the  tribes  on  matters  of  cultural  and  religious 
sites,"  he  said. 

The  lack  Morrow  Hills  team  will  begin  reviewing  public  comments  and 
developing  responses  this  week.  Officials  hope  to  develop  a final  plan  by 


September. 

The  area  outlined  in  the  plan  includes  Steamboat  Mountain,  Greater  Sand 
Dunes,  White  Mountain  Petroglyphs,  a portion  of  the  South  Pass  landscape, 
the  Oregon  Buttes,  Greater  Sand  Dunes,  Honeycomb  Buttes,  Buffalo  Hump, 
Whitehorse  Creek,  South  Pinnacles  and  Alkali  Draw  wilderness  study  areas, 
and  three  special  management  areas  - Greater  Sand  Dunes,  Continental 
Divide  National  Scenic  Trail  and  the  Oregon/Mormon  Pioneer/Pony 
Express/California  National  Historic  Trails. 

Copies  of  the  plan  are  available  for  public  review  online  or  at  BLM 
offices  in  Rock  Springs,  Lander  and  Cheyenne. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Casper  Star-Tribune  published  by  Lee  Publications,  Inc. 
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N.M.  senators  urged  to  stop  uranium  project 
Larry  Di  Giovanni 
Staff  Writer 
Dune  3,  2003 

CROWNPOINT  - New  Mexico's  congressional  leaders,  and  more  specifically 
Democratic  Senators  Deff  Bingaman  and  Republican  Pete  Domenici,  are  the 
last  hope  against  an  energy  bill  provision  that  could  reopen  Church  Rock 
and  Crownpoint  to  uranium  mining. 

That's  the  opinion  of  Eric  Dantz,  a lawyer  with  the  New  Mexico 
Environmental  Law  Center  of  Santa  Fe.  His  letter  Monday  sent  to  the 
state's  entire  congressional  delegation  seeks  their  help  in  asking  that  a 
$10  million  per  year  subsidy  to  fund  in-situ  leach  (ISL)  mining  not  be 
included  as  part  of  the  Senate's  version  of  the  energy  bill. 

The  House  version  of  its  energy  bill,  H.R.  6,  passed  April  11.  Included 
is  a section  that  would  provide  any  of  about  a half-dozen  uranium  mining 
companies  in  five  western  states  with  the  means  $10  million  yearly  for 
three  years  to  develop  "low-cost"  aquifer  restoration  methods  once  ISL 
areas  have  been  "mined  out."  The  newest  language  in  the  uranium-related 
provision  would  allow  the  funds  to  be  used  for  "competitively  selected 
(ISL)  demonstration  projects"  intent  on  the  "enhanced  production"  of 
uranium. 

The  New  Mexico  Environmental  Law  Center  represents  Eastern  Navajo  Dine' 
Against  Uranium  Mining  (ENDAUM),  a group  of  Crownpoint  citizens  opposed  to 
an  ISL  mining  project  awaiting  its  final  disposition  for  Church  Rock  and 
Crownpoint.  ENDAUM  members  are  worried  that  ISL  mining  would  contaminate  a 
pristine  aquifer  used  as  a sole  drinking  source  by  about  15,000  people. 

ISL  uranium  mining  is  a process  whereby  a sodium  bicarbonate-type 
solution  is  injected  into  groundwater.  Uranium  is  leached  off  water-filled 
rock  and  then  siphoned  back  to  the  surface.  The  uranium  is  extracted  for 
processing,  and  the  water  is  then  reinjected  into  the  ground. 

HRI  officials  have  said  the  process  is  safe  and  is  a vast  improvement  on 
the  old-style  underground  mining  method  of  uranium  extraction  because  it's 
non-invasive  to  the  landscape  requiring  the  drilling  of  wells  only  and 
doesn't  produce  piles  of  uranium  waste  ore. 

A company  that  has  proposed  ISL  mining  and  has  been  issued  a license  for 
Church  Rock  Hydro  Resources  Inc.  has  had  its  final  permit  blocked  by  NMELC 
legal  action.  HRI  is  awaiting  a final  decision  on  its  plans  from  the 
Nuclear  Regulatory  Commission. 

Though  New  Mexico  is  not  one  of  the  five  western  states  slated  for  the 
proposed  $10  million  per  year  in  federal  funding  for  ISL  mining  projects, 
Dantz  said  Texas  is  one  of  those  states  and  that's  where  HRI ' s parent 
company.  Uranium  Resources  Inc.  (URI),  is  located. 


"While  HRI  will  not  be  directly  eligible  for  the  subsidy,  there  is 
nothing  in  either  the  House  Energy  Bill  or  any  other  law  that  prohibits 
URI  from  using  the  money  it  saves  on  restoration  or  production  due  to  the 
subsidy  to  assist  HRI,"  lantz  wrote  in  a summary  of  House  Resolution  6. 

With  Domenici  as  chairman  of  the  Senate's  Energy  and  Natural  Resources 
Committee  and  Bingaman  its  ranking  Democratic  member,  the  two  New  Mexico 
senators  will  have  a prominent  role  in  whether  the  ISL  uranium  funding 
provision  makes  into  the  Senate's  energy  bill. 

Later,  as  the  budget  process  nears  passage,  the  House  and  Senate 
versions  of  the  energy  bill  will  be  hashed  out  in  a conference  committee 
to  create  one  final  bill.  lantz  said  the  time  to  implore  New  Mexico's  top 
elected  leaders  to  stand  against  the  bill's  language  is  now  because  the 
conference  committee  process  "is  far  less  open  to  public  scrutiny"  that 
the  current  Senate  discussions  on  energy. 

While  Bingaman  has  stood  against  any  bill  with  a provision  for  an  ISL 
subsidy,  Domenici  initially  supported  the  $10  million  per  year  proposal 
two  years  ago  and  was  the  Senate's  sponsor.  The  House's  previous  sponsor 
of  the  ISL  funding  provision  was  U.S.  Rep.  Heather  Wilson  (R-N.M.).  Both 
backed  off  their  support  of  the  provision  due  to  public  opposition 
generated  by  opponents  in  northwest  New  Mexico. 

Wilson,  in  fact,  supported  an  amendment  sponsored  by  fellow  New  Mexico 
Rep.  Tom  Udall  in  April  to  have  the  ISL  funding  provision  stripped  from 
the  House  energy  bill.  Though  Udall 's  amendment  failed,  he  has  pledged  to 
continue  his  fight  against  any  reintroduction  of  uranium  mining  in  Navajo 
country  that  is  against  the  wishes  of  his  constituency. 

lantz  said  it's  clear  that  supporters  of  the  ISL  funding  provision  have 
a strategy  based  in  part  on  wearing  down  their  opponents.  Despite  the 
continued  efforts  of  ENDAUM,  the  New  Mexico  Environmental  Law  Center  and 
the  Southwest  Research  and  Information  Center  of  Albuquerque  (SRIC)  a 
watchdog  scientific  center  backing  ENDAUM  the  ISL  funding  provision  keeps 
reappearing  every  two  years  or  so.  All  the  language  needs  to  do  is  pass 
once  as  part  of  a final  energy  bill  before  both  houses  and  be  signed  by 
President  Bush  then  it  becomes  law. 

A group  of  Crownpoint  Indian  Health  Service  hospital  doctors  led  by 
emergency  room  physician  lohn  Fogarty  has  stated  publicly  that  should 
future  ISL  mining  contaminate  the  area's  aquifer,  the  results  would  be 
disastrous  for  Navajos.  Uranium  even  in  tiny  doses  can  severely  damage  the 
kidneys,  and  Navajos  with  kidney-related  problems  will  be  even  more 
susceptible  to  the  related  health  risks,  they  have  said. 

"Domestic  uranium  producers  have  used  this  (ISL)  technology  for 
approximately  30  years  and  its  environmental  track  record  is  extremely 
poor,"  lantz  wrote  in  his  letter  Monday.  "In  fact,  in  the  30-year  history 
of  ISL  uranium  mining,  there  is  no  instance  where  a uranium  mining  company 
producing  domestically  has  restored  an  aquifer  to  its  premining  condition. 

Underground  uranium  mining  flourished  on  the  Navajo  Nation  from  the  late 
1940s  through  the  early  1980s.  It  left  a legacy  of  Navajo  victims  who  lost 
entire  generations  of  male  family  members  who  had  toiled  under  the  ground, 
often  asked  to  dig  out  the  "yellowcake"  ore  by  hand. 

According  to  the  Public  Health  Service,  more  than  500  Navajo  uranium 
miners  died  of  lung  cancer  from  1950  through  1990.  And  hundreds  more  could 
die  in  coming  years  stemming  from  their  exposure  to  radiation. 

There  are  still  more  than  1,000  unremediated  mine  shafts  on  the  Navajo 
Nation,  and  lantz  said  they  should  be  cleaned  up  before  any  type  of 
congressional  subsidy  for  ISL  mining  is  considered. 
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Zuni  water  settlement  tangled  in  Democratic  tax  protest 
By  ROBERT  GEHRKE 
Associated  Press  Writer 
Dune  4,  2003 

WASHINGTON  (AP)  --An  effort  to  resolve  nearly  a quarter  century  of 
disputes  between  the  Zuni  Indian  tribe  and  eastern  Arizona  communities 
fell  victim  to  a Democratic  protest  against  President  Bush's  tax  cut. 

The  bill,  which  would  have  resolved  lawsuits  over  water  rights  dating 
back  to  1979,  was  widely  supported  by  both  parties.  But  it  was  part  of  a 
package  of  bills  targeted  for  defeat  by  protesting  Democrats,  who  say 
Bush's  tax  cut  fails  to  help  poor  and  middle-class  families. 

"We  are  committed  to  the  water  rights  settlement,  but  we  are  also 
committed  to  fixing  the  tax  bill  that  was  recently  passed  and  providing 
benefits  to  the  millions  of  people  who  were  left  out,"  said  Donna 
Christian-Christensen,  the  delegate  for  the  Virgin  Islands. 

The  vote  was  224-188  in  favor  of  the  bill,  but  under  special  House  rules 
to  limit  debate  and  speed  noncontroversial  measures,  the  bill  needed  a 
two-thirds  majority  to  pass.  The  bill  can  be  brought  back  for  another  vote 
later . 

The  Senate  unanimously  passed  the  bill,  sponsored  by  Sen.  Don  Kyi,  R- 
Ariz . , in  March . 

"We  probably  got  caught  in  the  crossfire  on  this,"  said  Dan  Simplicio,  a 
member  of  the  Zuni  Tribal  Council.  "I  wish  it  was  somebody  else's  bill 
that  they  decided  to  do  that  to." 

House  Resources  Committee  Chairman  Richard  Pombo,  R-Calif.,  said 
Democrats  "disgraced  the  chamber"  by  stalling  the  legislation,  and  Rep. 
Rick  Renzi,  R-Ariz.,  said  they  turned  the  debate  into  a "sideshow." 

Rep.  Raul  Grijalva,  D-Ariz.,  who  voted  for  the  bill,  said  it  was 
regrettable  the  Zuni  bill  was  delayed,  but  Republicans  have  shut  out 
Democratic  input  on  issue  after  issue  and  the  backlash  was  justified. 

"I  don't  think  Mr.  Renzi  can  complain  about  partisanship  at  this  point," 
he  said.  Grijalva  said  he  expects  the  Zuni  bill  to  come  back  and  pass  the 
House  later  in  the  session. 

The  settlement  would  provide  $19  million  to  buy  water  rights  for  the 
tribe  and  to  restore  an  area  of  wetlands  in  eastern  Arizona  referred  to  as 
Zuni  Heaven.  Every  four  years,  members  of  the  Zuni  tribe  make  a pilgrimage 
to  the  sacred  lands.  The  trek  is  scheduled  for  the  upcoming  summer 
solstice . 

The  Zunis'  ancestors  have  lived  in  the  area  along  the  New  Mexico-Arizona 
state  line  since  500  B.C.,  building  large  pueblos  and  hunting  and  farming 
the  area. 

Disputes  between  the  tribe  and  the  state  and  local  power  and  irrigation 
companies  resulted  in  lawsuits  being  filed  in  1979.  The  parties  reached  a 
settlement  agreement  a year  ago. 


The  bill  is  S.222 
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Plan  To  Change  BIA  Not  Popular 
By  Leslie  Linthicum 
Dournal  Staff  Writer 
Dune  4,  2003 


Department  of  Interior  officials  came  to  Albuquerque  Tuesday  to  roll  out 
their  reorganization  plan  to  the  agencies  that  serve  Indians. 

They  got  two  thumbs  down. 

First,  the  union  that  represents  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  employees  said 
it  will  sue  to  block  the  plan.  Then,  the  chairman  of  the  New  Mexico  pueblo 
governors'  association  said  he  is  asking  President  Bush  to  put  a halt  to 
the  organizational  shuffle. 

Meanwhile,  a national  conference  of  tribal  leaders  plans  to  organize 
opposition  to  the  proposal  when  it  convenes  in  Arizona  later  this  month  . 

lames  McDivitt,  a deputy  to  the  assistant  secretary  for  Indian  Affairs, 
faced  about  200  BIA  employees  and  an  hour  of  intensive  questioning  at  the 
Doubletree  Hotel  in  Albuquerque  Tuesday  then  moved  on  to  an  afternoon 
inquisition  by  representatives  of  19  pueblos  and  the  Apache  and  Ute  tribes 
at  the  Indian  Pueblo  Cultural  Center. 

McDivitt  began  by  trying  to  quell  some  of  the  rumors  and  fears  about  the 
reorganization  that  have  sizzled  through  Indian  Country  for  months. 

"No  one  is  going  to  lose  a job  in  this  reorganization,"  McDivitt  said. 

He  also  gave  assurances  that  employees  would  not  be  shifted  to  other 
cities . 

"Consolidation  in  the  past  has  meant  moving  people.  Under  this 
reorganization,  functions  get  consolidated.  The  workload  will  be  shifted 
around,  not  the  people." 

The  Bush  administration's  proposal  adds  several  more  high-level 
bureaucrats  in  Washington,  D.C. 

The  plan  also  involves  shifting  some  responsibilities  between  the  BIA 
and  the  Office  of  the  Special  Trustee,  a separate  Interior  division  that 
handles  the  money  collected  from  tribal  trust  lands  and  land  individual 
Indians  own. 

The  plan  puts  about  100  customer  service  representatives  in  Indian 
Country  to  help  tribal  members  keep  track  of  money-making  activities  on 
those  lands. 

Responsible  for  policy  affecting  500  Indian  tribes  and  more  than  2 
million  Indian  people,  the  BIA  has  been  the  subject  of  numerous  plans  for 
reform  and  is  often  criticized  for  being  an  unresponsive  bureaucracy  that 
is  out  of  touch  with  the  Indian  communities  it  serves. 

Amadeo  Shije,  chairman  of  the  All  Indian  Pueblo  Council,  whose  members 
include  the  governors  of  the  19  pueblos  in  New  Mexico,  said  the  current 
reorganization  is  evidence  of  the  disconnect  between  the  BIA  and  the 
people  it  serves. 

"It's  basically  been  one-sided,"  Shije  said.  "We're  not  saying  we  want 
to  tell  you  how  to  run  your  business.  We're  saying,  'Ask  us,'  because 
we're  out  here  living  it." 

Rob  Baracker,  the  director  of  the  BIA's  Southwest  Regional  Office,  which 
is  based  in  Albuquerque,  said  the  reorganization  was  the  result  of 
numerous  meetings  with  representatives  from  tribe.  It  is  designed  to  put 
more  of  an  emphasis  on  handling  Indians'  money  properly  while  freeing 
employees  to  provide  other  services  more  efficiently. 

Baracker  and  McDivitt  stressed  that  the  part  of  the  reorganization  that 
affects  the  Washington  office  is  set,  while  the  plan  for  offices  through 
the  country  is  open  to  suggestion  and  change. 

Shije  said  he  and  the  pueblo  governors  will  keep  that  in  mind  as  they 
work  toward  a meeting  with  Bush. 

Shije  said  he  talked  to  Bush  when  the  president  visited  Bernalillo  last 
month  to  talk  about  tax  cuts.  "We  got  his  ear  and  he's  willing  to  sit  down 
with  the  pueblos  and  talk  about  what's  going  on,"  Shije  said.  "He  was  very 
receptive  to  it . " 

Meanwhile,  the  Navajo  Nation  president  and  the  president  of  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians  are  hosting  a conference  for  tribal  leaders 
on  the  Gila  River  reservation  south  of  Phoenix  later  this  month.  Their 
agenda  concerns  the  reorganization  and  its  effects  on  tribes,  said  Navajo 
Nation  spokeswoman  Deana  Jackson. 

And  on  Tuesday,  leadership  of  the  Indian  Educators  Federation,  the  union 
that  represents  employees  of  the  BIA  and  the  Office  of  the  Special  Trustee, 
said  it  plans  to  sue  to  stop  or  delay  the  reorganization. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Albuquerque  Journal. 
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Sovereignty  key  in  talks 

Indian  Town  Hall  urges  more  awareness 

Dudy  Nichols 

The  Arizona  Republic 

Dun.  3,  2003  12:00  AM 

Sovereignty,  economic  development  and  taxation  are  crucial  issues  for 
Arizona's  tribes,  speakers  told  those  attending  the  23rd  Arizona  Indian 
Town  Hall  on  Monday. 

"It  is  critical  that  people  have  a better  understanding  of  sovereignty," 
said  state  Rep.  Dack  C.  Dackson  Dr.,  D-Window  Rock,  a Navajo.  "Many  people 
at  the  state  and  federal  level  don't  understand. 

"I  was  taught  in  school  that  Christopher  Columbus  came,  we  had 
Thanksgiving  and  everyone  was  happy,"  Dackson  said.  "The  tribes  were  out 
there  somewhere  . . . but  everyone  thought  we  assimilated." 

Dackson  said  he  is  still  asked  by  policymakers  why  people  live  on  the 
reservation  when  there  are  no  jobs  there. 

"I  tell  them  we  learned  from  our  parents  and  grandparents  that  tribal 
sovereignty  is  critical,  that  the  land  ties  us  together,  and  when  we  go 
back  we  are  returning  home." 

Dackson  said  Arizona  sometimes  works  with  tribes  through  separate 
intergovernmental  agreements  that  allow  some  federal  money  to  pass  through 
to  the  tribal  governments.  But  other  states  have  more  formalized  policies, 
he  said. 

In  Washington  state,  for  instance,  a policy  called  the  Centennial  Accord 
requires  all  state  agencies  to  have  meaningful  consultation  with  tribes. 

And  in  Montana,  meetings  with  tribal  leaders  are  mandated  and  all  state 
employees  are  trained  about  tribal  sovereignty. 

"Sovereignty  is  the  bloodline  of  our  very  existence,"  said  Kathy 
Kitcheyan,  chairwoman  of  the  San  Carlos  Apache  tribe.  "If  we  don't  educate 
our  neighbors,  we  will  lose  it.  We  have  built  a bridge  to  Washington,  D.C. 
but  I think  we  have  been  lax  in  building  a bridge  to  state  government." 

Kitcheyan  said  her  tribe  brings  $4  million  to  $5  million  each  year  to 
the  Globe  and  Safford  economy,  through  spending  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  the  Indian  Health  Service,  the  school  district  and  tribal  members 

"The  Apache  Gold  Casino  is  the  biggest  employer  in  the  county,"  she  said 
"But  economic  development  has  been  a one-way  street  for  too  long. 

"A  strong  economic  base  brings  opportunity,  and  all  of  you  know  there's 
more  opportunity  on  the  other  side. 

"It's  time  to  revolve  those  doors  to  our  advantage." 

Kitcheyan  said  Native  Americans'  generous  nature  has  "gotten  them  in 
trouble,"  leading  them  to  give  away  resources  without  compensation. 

"When  they  built  Coolidge  Dam  in  the  1920s,  they  told  the  San  Carlos 
that  we  would  have  free  electricity,"  she  said.  "Those  promises  were 
unfulfilled  and  many  of  our  elders  died  regretting  their  generosity." 

Tribes  can  be  an  important  part  of  state  economies,  she  said. 

"In  Oklahoma,  Indian  businesses  contribute  $10  billion  a year  and  the 
number  of  people  they  employ  exceed  the  total  number  of  Indians  in  the 
state.  In  Montana,  tribes  contribute  $2.2  billion.  In  Mississippi,  the 
Choctaw  are  one  of  the  largest  employers  in  the  state." 

Kitcheyan  said  her  tribe  has  been  proactive,  forming  partnerships  with 
Gila  and  Graham  counties  and  the  local  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

"We  went  to  them,"  she  said.  "Indians  have  sat  and  waited  too  long." 

Attorney  General  Terry  Goddard  said  his  office  works  closely  with  tribes 


on  issues  of  taxation,  child  care  and  custody,  water  law,  gaming  compacts 
and  intergovernmental  agreements. 
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Council  proposed  to  improve  state,  tribal  relations 
By  TOM  SFIEEHAN  / Tribune  Capitol  Bureau 
Dune  3,  2003 

MADISON  - The  formation  of  a new  council  designed  to  improve  strained 
relations  between  state  and  tribal  governments  will  be  voted  on  by 
legislative  leaders  today.  Advertisement 

The  Tribal-State  Council  is  among  a series  of  proposals  being  considered 
by  the  Doint  Legislative  Council  to  improve  relations,  which  have  been 
damaged  by  the  recent  battles  over  tribal  gaming  compacts,  said  state  Rep. 
Terry  Musser,  R-Black  River  Falls. 

"At  the  moment,  they're  not  very  good  simply  because  of  the  controversy 
over  the  tribal  compacts.  I hope  we  can  get  over  that,"  said  Musser,  who 
heads  a legislative  study  committee  that  developed  the  proposals. 

Most  of  the  proposals  were  introduced  during  last  year's  legislative 
session  but  were  never  voted  on  as  legislators  focused  on  fixing  a state 
budget  deficit. 

The  gaming  compact  controversy,  which  has  pitted  the  Republican-led 
Legislature  against  Democratic  Gov.  Dim  Doyle,  shows  a more  urgent  need 
for  better  relations,  Musser  said. 

Legislative  leaders  have  sued  Doyle,  hoping  to  gain  final  say  over  deals 
negotiated  by  the  governor  and  tribes.  The  compacts  are  expected  to  raise 
state  revenue  from  tribal  casinos  and  bingo  halls  from  about  $24  million  a 
year  to  nearly  $200  million  a year  during  the  next  two-year  state  budget 
cycle.  But  Republicans  say  the  deals,  which  have  no  expiration  date, 
short-change  the  state  and  leave  little  recourse  for  the  state  if  disputes 
arise.  The  state  Supreme  Court  is  considering  the  case. 

However,  none  of  the  proposals  to  be  considered  were  developed  as  a 
direct  result  of  the  gaming  compact  issue,  Musser  said. 

Linder  other  proposed  resolutions  or  bills  scheduled  for  a vote  today: 

* The  state  would  prepare  formal  statements  on  the  potential  impact  of 
legislation  that  would  affect  tribes  differently  than  other  segments  of 
the  state's  population. 

* The  governor  would  develop  a policy  to  ensure  meaningful  input  from 
tribes  on  issues  affecting  them,  and  would  designate  administration 
officials  to  coordinate  information  with  tribes. 

* The  state  would  formally  acknowledge  sovereign  status  of  11  federally 
recognized  tribes  in  Wisconsin.  The  sovereignty  of  tribal  nations  already 
is  recognized  by  the  federal  government  and  courts,  but  state  recognition 
would  help  relations,  Musser  said. 

The  amount  of  grants  funded  by  tribal  gaming  revenues  paid  to  the  state 
would  be  increased  from  $1,100  per  year  to  $3,200  per  year.  Overall 
funding  for  the  program  would  increase  by  $3  million  during  the  next  two 
fiscal  years  under  the  plan. 

Musser  also  said  he  plans  to  re-introduce  a separate  bill  this 
legislative  session  to  add  non-voting  tribal  delegates  to  the  Legislature. 
That  could  be  accomplished  through  rule  changes  in  the  Assembly  and  Senate 
as  well,  but  a separate  bill  may  help  push  the  issue,  Musser  said. 

The  Doint  Legislative  Council,  which  meets  Tuesday,  includes  top  leaders 
from  the  Assembly  and  Senate.  The  council  has  the  power  to  introduce  bills 


directly  to  the  Legislature,  said  Joyce  Kiel,  a Legislative  Council  staff 
member.  Typically,  bills  are  introduced  by  individual  legislators  and  work 
their  way  up  through  committees.  Bills  introduced  by  the  council  often  are 
the  result  of  lengthy,  in-depth  studies  by  legislators,  analysts  and 
lawyers . 

Copyright  c.  2000,  2001,  2002  La  Crosse  Tribune. 
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Tribe  wins  right  to  sue  feds  for  Fort  Apache  restoration 

MIKE  ADAMS 

The  Baltimore  Sun 

Dune  1,  2003 

FORT  APACHE,  Ariz.  - A stroll  along  Officers  Row  of  this  decaying  Army 
post  conjures  up  images  of  John  Wayne,  horse  soldiers  and  Indian  bands  led 
by  Geronimo. 

Made  famous  by  dime  novels  and  Western  movies.  Fort  Apache  is  synonymous 
with  the  Old  West.  From  1870  until  it  was  decommissioned  in  1922,  the  fort 
was  a powerful  symbol  of  the  federal  government's  military  might  in  Indian 
country.  The  fort  offered  salvation  to  white  settlers  fearful  of  Indian 
attacks,  but  to  the  native  people  it  was  the  home  of  an  occupying  army 
bent  on  subjugating  them. 

In  early  March,  however,  a U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  turned  the  old 
fort  into  a victory  symbol  for  the  White  Mountain  Apaches  and  the  rest  of 
the  nation's  550  American  Indian  tribes. 

The  court  ruled  5-4  that  the  Apaches  had  the  right  to  sue  the  U.S. 
government  for  millions  of  dollars  for  failing  to  properly  maintain  the 
fort,  which  sits  on  Indian  land.  Once  the  fort  is  refurbished,  the  tribe 
wants  to  turn  it  into  a tourist  attraction. 

Today,  little  remains  intact  from  Fort  Apache's  storied  past.  The  parade 
ground  where  soldiers  drilled  has  long  faded.  Only  one  of  the  fort's  four 
stables  still  stands,  and  many  other  buildings  are  vacant  and  boarded. 

Dallas  Massey  Sr.,  the  chairman  of  the  White  Mountain  Apache  tribe,  said 
the  Supreme  Court's  decision  upheld  an  important  concept  of  Indian  law  - 
the  government's  promise  to  serve  as  the  guardian  of  tribes  after  they 
moved  to  reservations. 

"The  prayers  of  our  people  and  of  Indian  people  across  this  land  have 
been  answered  in  the  court's  opinion,  which  reaffirms  this  nation's 
longstanding  fiduciary  relationship  with  Indian  tribes,"  Massey  said. 
Copyright  c.  2003  Bradenton  Herald  and  wire  service  sources. 
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LAWYERS  FOR  AMERICAN  INDIANS  SAY  THEY  CAN  RESTORE  TRUST  IN  THE 
GOVERNMENT'S  TRUST  ACCOUNTS 
For  Immediate  Release: 

WASHINGTON,  Dune  2 - Lawyers  for  a group  of  American  Indians  challenging 
the  federal  government  expressed  confidence  Monday  that  they  have  shown  a 
reliable  and  practical  way  to  make  hundreds  of  thousands  Native  Americans 
whole  from  the  government's  scandalous  handling  of  their  trust  funds 


during  the  past  116  years. 

"We  have  shown  that  it  is  possible  to  do  what  the  government  refuses  to 
do/'  said  Dennis  M.  Gingold,  lead  attorney  for  the  Indians. 

"Instead  of  providing  the  Court  and  Congress  worthless  accounting  plans 
that  cost  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  implement,  we  have  developed 
a rational  and  fair  way  to  account  for  all  individual  Indian  trust  funds." 

An  accounting  plan  to  be  presented  to  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth 
by  government  lawyers  this  week  assumes  that  the  Interior  Department's 
trust  records  are  accurate  and  complete. 

The  plan  presented  by  the  Indians'  lawyers  did  not  make  that  assumption. 
"All  the  evidence  in  this  case  is  that  the  trust  records  are  inaccurate 
and  incomplete  and  that  the  trust  data  have  no  integrity,"  said  Gingold. 

What  the  Indian  plaintiffs  have  laid  before  Lamberth  is  a plan  that  uses 
the  latest  scientific  methods  and  historical  evidence  for  calculating  how 
much  money  the  government  has  actually  realized  from  the  leases  of  Indian 
lands  in  the  West  for  oil,  gas,  mineral  and  grazing.  Many  of  those  funds 
were  collected  by  the  government  but  were  never  distributed  to  the  Indians. 

Substantial  trust  funds  were  diverted  into  the  government's  general  fund 
because  of  poor  management  and  record  keeping  that  dates  from  the  trust's 
inception  in  1887.  Those  problems  were  known  almost  from  the  beginning, 
but  the  government  has  never  come  to  grips  with  the  problem. 

"If  the  courts  accept  our  plan,  we  could  be  on  the  way  to  resolving  this 
problem  quickly  and  fairly,"  Gingold  said. 

The  Indians'  plan  gives  the  court  an  efficient  and  reliable  way  to 
calculate  the  trust  revenue  actually  collected  by  the  government  as  well 
as  the  interest  earned  on  the  trust  funds. 

Their  plan  contains  specific  formulas  for  calculating  oil,  gas,  mineral, 
timber  and  grazing  fees  for  Indian  lands.  It  uses  the  latest  in  Geographic 
Information  System  techniques  and  data  obtained  from  industry  and  other 
reliable  sources  outside  the  Interior  Department. 

By  combining  such  high-tech  mapping  techniques  with  production  and 
revenue  records  for  each  oil  well  drilled  on  Indian  trust  lands,  the  Court 
can  calculate  how  much  money  the  government  received  from  oil  and  gas 
production  leases,  rents  and  bonuses.  Other  programs  provide  similar 
information  for  other  major  sources  of  trust  income. 

"These  methods  are  well  known  in  private  industry  for  verifying  the 
accuracy  of  the  production  and  revenue  from  oil,  gas  and  other  natural 
resources,"  Gingold.  "They  are  well  known  and  accepted  as  reliable  by 
courts,  state  governments,  private  industry,  and  everywhere  but  the 
Interior  Department." 

Before  the  trial  began,  Dudge  Lamberth  chided  the  government  for  its 
mendacity  and  weak  efforts  to  reform  the  long-troubled  trust.  Even  so,  he 
said  he  would  allow  Justice  Department  lawyers  to  present  their  case. 

Elouise  Cobell,  the  lead  plaintiff  in  the  lawsuit  and  a member  of  the 
Blackfeet  Tribe  in  Montana,  said,  "I  think  this  will  prove  to 
knowledgeable  members  of  Congress  and  Indian  Country  that  we  can  solve  our 
problems  without  further  delay  and  without  the  endless  word  games  and 
hand-ringing  we  have  heard  and  seen  for  decades.  After  years  of 
incompetence  and  worthless  multi-million  dollars  studies  that  have  only 
wasted  more  tax  dollars,  Dudge  Lamberth  is  now  in  a position  to  resolve 
this  matter  practically  and  fairly." 

The  Indian  plaintiffs  concluded  their  case  Friday  with  a statistical 
expert  who  testified  is  no  chance  that  an  accounting  plan  drafted  by  the 
Interior  Department  can  provide  individual  Indian  trust  beneficiaries  with 
an  accurate  and  complete  accounting  of  their  assets  and  the  funds  held  in 
in  their  government-managed  trust  accounts. 

The  testimony  by  Dwight  D.  Duncan  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.,  came  as  lawyers  for 
more  than  500,000  individual  Indian  plaintiffs  concluded  their  case  in 
chief  for  rehabilitating  the  long-troubled  trust  account  system  and  for 
accounting  for  all  trust  funds  and  other  trust  assets. 

Duncan,  an  economist,  told  Lamberth  that  Interior's  proposal  cannot 
provide  the  historical  accounting  of  trust  funds  that  both  the  Congress 
and  the  courts  have  ordered  Interior  to  provide. 

To  back  his  point,  Duncan  cited  flawed  reports  of  Ernst  and  Young  as 
well  as  KPMG  who  have  said  they  can  account  for  some  funds  --  but  no  other 


assets  --if  they  assume  government  records  are  accurate  and  by  relying  on 
records  that  are  incomplete  and  inauditable. 

Using  one  government  expert'  assumption  and  methodology,  Duncan  said 
there  is  only  a .00000000001  chance  that  the  balance  in  any  individual 
Indian's  trust  account  will  be  accurate.  (CQ  with  10  zeroes.) 

Duncan  also  said,  accepting  the  assumptions  and  methodology  of  another 
government  expert,  there  is  at  best  only  a 25  per  cent  chance  that  any 
Indian's  trust  account  balance  will  be  accurate. 

Moreover,  Duncan  said  government  experts  cannot  recreate  the  massive 
number  missing  and  destroyed  trust  records,  including  nearly  all  the 
critical  disbursement  records  since  1887  which  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
government  as  a matter  of  practice  for  more  than  100  years.  Without  those 
records,  it  is  impossible  to  render  the  accounting  of  the  trust  assets,  he 
said . 

Lamberth  is  presiding  over  a trial  expected  to  run  through  Dune  over  how 
best  to  account  for  the  trust  assets  and  rehabilitate  the  failing  trust, 
which  was  established  for  individual  Indians  116  years  ago.  The  government 
has  held  the  proceeds  of  leases  on  individual  Indian  lands  in  the  West, 
but  citing  numerous  studies  Lamberth  ruled  in  1999  --  and  the  Court  of 
Appeals  affirmed  in  2001  --  that  the  government  is  in  breach  of  its  trust 
responsibility  to  the  Individual  Indian  trust  beneficiaries. 

The  government  has  conceded  that  most  critical  trust  records  have  been 
lost  and  destroyed.  Nearly  all  trust  checks  have  been  destroyed  and  nearly 
all  leases  that  of  five  years  or  fewer  were  never  recorded. 

Friday  Lamberth  was  once  again  troubled  by  the  lax  security  that 
surrounded  the  Interior  Department's  trust  activities.  "No  business 
could  survive"  with  security  that  bad,  the  judge  declared.  "Only  the 
government  could  allow  it." 

Separately,  the  Indians'  lawyers  disclosed  last  week  they  had  sent  a 
letter  to  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  Chairman  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell 
R-Colo.,  and  Vice  Chairman  Daniel  K.  Inouye,  D-Hawaii.,  welcoming  their 
willingness  to  help  settle  the  seven-year-old  lawsuit. 

Dohn  E.  Echohawk,  executive  director  of  the  Native  American  Rights  Funds 
said:  "Be  assured  that  the  Cobell  plaintiffs  are  now,  and  always  have  been 
willing  to  engage  in  frank  and  honest  discussions  for  a fair  resolution  of 
this  case." 

He  cautioned,  however,  that  previous  attempts  to  resolve  the  dispute  out 
of  court  have  failed.  "Without  your  direct  and  active  participation  in  the 
settlement  process,  we  have  no  hope  that  the  Administration  will  discuss 
these  matter  in  good  faith,"  Echohawk  told  the  senators. 

For  additional  information:  www.indiantrust.com 
Bill  McAllister  202-257-5385 
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Fishers  and  Indian  tribes  join  forces  in  quest  for 
more  Klamath  water  for  fish 
03  Dune  2003 

By  Deff  Barnard,  Associated  Press 

EUREKA,  Calif.  - Commercial  fisher  Paul  Pellegrini  never  agreed  with  muc 
the  environmentalists  had  to  say,  still  resents  that  Indian  tribes  can 
stretch  their  salmon  nets  across  the  Klamath  River,  and  chafes  at  federal 
fishing  restrictions . 

But  in  the  aftermath  of  last  summer's  fish  kill  that  left  33,000  salmon 
dead  on  the  banks  of  the  Klamath,  Pellegrini  finds  himself  linked  with 
environmentalists,  Indian  tribes,  and  federal  fishery  managers  in  a common 


quest  for  more  water  for  fish. 

Somewhere  between  the  farms  that  draw  water  for  crops  and  the  harbors 
from  which  salmon  boats  range  the  Pacific  for  salmon,  a line  has  been 
drawn  in  the  gravels  of  the  Klamath  and  Trinity  rivers. 

"It  all  boils  down  to  economics,"  said  Pellegrini. 

Michael  Orcutt,  fisheries  director  for  the  Hoopa  Valley  Tribe, 
understands  it  is  hard  for  some  to  overcome  the  long-standing  divisions 
between  commercial  fishers  and  Indians  but  feels  there  is  a growing  spirit 
of  cooperation  on  the  lower  river  with  the  goal  of  more  salmon  for 
everyone . 

"There's  been  a lot  of  change  that's  positive,"  said  Orcutt.  "We're  kind 
of  up  against  the  wall.  The  resource  we  both  depend  upon  is  critical." 

When  the  federal  government  was  forced  by  the  Endangered  Species  Act  to 
shut  off  water  to  most  of  the  farms  on  the  Klamath  Reclamation  Project  in 
2001  to  let  more  flow  down  the  Klamath  River  for  threatened  coho  salmon, 
farmers  quickly  mobilized. 

Already  organized  into  irrigation  districts  and  the  Klamath  Water  Users 
Association,  farmers  staged  demonstrations  that  were  broadcast  nationwide 
on  television.  They  found  a sympathetic  ear  in  the  Bush  administration  and 
received  $100  million  in  emergency  aid  from  Congress. 

"They  are  driving  the  bus,"  said  limmy  Smith,  a former  salmon  fisher  who 
is  now  a Humboldt  County  supervisor.  "If  it  wasn't  for  the  tribes  and  the 
alliances  they  forged,  the  folks  of  Northern  California  would  be  at  a real 
loss . " 

Fishers  have  been  much  slower  to  react.  Until  last  summer's  salmon  kill, 
those  who  kept  fishing  were  suffering  quietly,  ranging  farther  and  farther 
from  home  as  federal  regulations  allowed  them  fewer  and  fewer  fish  and  the 
market  paid  them  less. 

Though  Pellegrini  had  his  best  salmon  season  ever  last  year  for  fish 
caught,  the  price  has  been  driven  so  low  by  fish  farms  that  he  wonders  if 
he  should  keep  fishing. 

Last  year,  the  Pacific  Coast  Federation  of  Fishermen's  Associations, 
which  has  long  allied  with  environmental  groups  to  build  up  salmon  stocks, 
filed  a lawsuit  challenging  the  federal  government's  plan  for  protecting 
threatened  coho  salmon  in  the  Klamath  Basin. 

The  government's  plan  is  known  as  a biological  opinion  under  the 
Endangered  Species  Act.  It  sets  minimum  flows  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation 
must  provide  for  salmon  down  the  Klamath  River.  More  water  for  salmon 
means  less  water  for  farms  on  the  Klamath  Reclamation  Project. 

A federal  judge  in  Oakland  is  considering  whether  to  issue  a court  order 
sought  by  commercial  fishers  that  would  put  more  water  down  the  Klamath 
for  salmon. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  salmon  kill,  Humboldt,  Del  Norte,  and  Trinity 
counties;  the  cities  of  Eureka,  Areata,  and  Fortuna;  and  the  Hoopa  and 
Yurok  tribes  have  joined  the  fishers'  federation  and  environmental  groups 
in  the  lawsuit. 

"This  is  a major  economic  interest,"  said  Glen  Spain  of  the  fishers' 
federation.  "Behind  every  fish,  people  are  trying  to  make  a livelihood  on 
a resource  being  systematically  destroyed  by  federal  mismanagement." 

Last  September,  the  balance  crafted  by  the  federal  government  between 
water  for  farms  and  water  for  fish  broke. 

Chinook  salmon  began  dying  by  the  thousands  in  the  Klamath  River  from  a 
fast-spreading  gill-rot  disease  while  waiting  for  higher  flows  that  would 
allow  them  to  swim  upriver  to  spawn. 

The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  yet  to  say  what  caused  the  kill, 
but  the  California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  and  members  of  the  American 
Fisheries  Society  pointed  their  fingers  at  the  low  amount  of  water 
released  down  the  Klamath  River  after  irrigating  the  Klamath  Project. 

The  Pacific  Fishery  Management  Council  - which  has  had  to  keep  one  eye 
on  the  precarious  state  of  Klamath  salmon  since  1986  while  setting  fishing 
seasons  up  and  down  the  West  Coast  - sent  a letter  to  the  Department  of 
the  Interior  this  year  urging  water  releases  to  prevent  another  massive 
fish  kill. 

California  Resources  Secretary  Mary  Nichols  also  called  for  more  water, 
saying  there  is  not  enough  going  down  the  river  to  prevent  another  fish 


kill. 

As  pant  of  the  Bush  administration's  plan  for  protecting  Klamath  coho 
and  meeting  federal  obligations  to  maintain  tribal  fisheries,  the  Bureau 
of  Reclamation  is  spending  $4  million  to  move  50,000  acre  feet  of  water 
from  farms  to  fish.  But  with  the  snowpack  89  percent  of  average  in  the 
mountains,  some  worry  that  both  crops  and  fish  could  die  for  lack  of  water 
this  year. 

The  Klamath's  biggest  tributary,  the  Trinity  River,  is  also  caught 
between  farms  and  fish,  with  more  than  half  of  its  flows  sent  through  a 
tunnel  to  generate  power  and  irrigate  farms  hundreds  of  miles  away  in  the 
Central  Valley. 

The  Interior  Department's  efforts  to  make  good  on  a promise  from 
Congress  to  leave  more  water  in  the  Trinity  to  restore  salmon  has  been 
stalled  by  a lawsuit  brought  by  the  Westlands  Water  District,  which 
irrigates  farmland  outside  Fresno. 

Meanwhile,  Ronnie  Pellegrini  wonders  how  long  the  fishing  tradition  will 
last  in  her  family. 

"It's  very  hurtful  and  hard  to  hear  my  daughter  say,  'When  is  my  daddy 
not  going  to  be  able  to  fish  anymore?'"  she  said.  "There's  been  a 
Pellegrini  fishing  out  of  Eureka  every  year  since  1910.  It's  done  once  my 
husband ' s done . " 

Copyright  c.  2003  Associated  Press. 
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Yakamas  plan  to  sue  Energy  Dept,  over  pollution  of  Columbia  River 

By  Linda  Ashton 

The  Associated  Press 

Dune  6,  2003 

YAKIMA  - The  Yakama  Nation  has  given  the  federal  government  notice  that 
it  plans  to  sue  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy,  contending  that  the 
department  has  failed  to  protect  the  Columbia  River  from  pollution  from 
the  Hanford  nuclear  reservation. 

The  60-day  notice  is  required  before  a lawsuit  can  be  filed. 

"From  time  immemorial,  the  Columbia  River  and  everything  in  it  have  been 
the  lifeblood  of  the  Yakama  people,"  Ross  Sockzehigh,  Tribal  Council 
chairman,  said  yesterday.  "We  have  to  do  whatever  is  necessary  to  see  that 
our  river  is  fully  healed  and  the  salmon  runs  restored." 

The  notice  addresses  what  the  tribe  contends  is  natural-resource  damage 
caused  by  the  release  of  hazardous  substances  into  the  Columbia  River. 

The  tribe  said  it  believes  contamination  of  the  river  with  radioactive 
waste  and  other  dangerous  substances  has  contributed  to  declining 
Northwest  salmon  populations  in  the  past  50  years. 

The  Yakama  Nation  said  it  was  disappointed  with  cleanup  at  the  586- 
square-mile  reservation,  which  is  the  most-contaminated  nuclear  site  in 
the  country  after  40  years  of  plutonium  production  for  the  nation's 
nuclear  arsenal. 

The  Yakamas  intend  to  sue  under  federal  Superfund  law  provisions,  which 
allow  tribes  and  other  governments  to  sue  polluters  who  discharge 
hazardous  substances  that  damage  natural  resources. 

River  water  used  to  cool  plutonium-producing  reactors  at  Hanford  and 
then  returned  to  the  river  polluted  it  with  radioactive  material  and  other 
dangerous  substances  from  the  1940s  until  the  1960s,  and  some  of  these 
materials  remain  in  river  sediment,  the  tribe  contends. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Seattle  Times  Company. 
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A BOSTON  GLOBE  EDITORIAL 
Reevaluating  dams 
Dune  9,  2003 

IN  RECENT  WEEKS  the  United  States  took  a step  closer  to  breaching  a major 
dam  system  in  the  Northwest  while  China  began  closing  the  sluice  gates  on 
the  largest  dam  in  the  world,  the  controversial  Three  Gorges  Dam  on  the 
Yangtze  River.  This  coincidence  provides  a snapshot  of  two  nations  at 
dramatically  different  stages  in  balancing  economic  development  and  the 
environment.  Planning  for  both  the  Snake  River  dams  in  the  Northwest  and 
the  Three  Gorges  goes  back  to  the  first  half  of  the  last  century. 
Construction  of  the  Snake  dams  in  the  1960s  and  1970s  had  to  await 
completion  of  the  bigger  Columbia  River  dams  downstream  from  the  Snake. 

Now  congressmen.  Native  American  tribes,  and  environmental  and  sporting 
groups  are  trying  to  breach  the  Snake  dams  to  prevent  the  extinction  of 
wild  Snake  River  salmon.  Before  the  dams  were  built,  the  Columbia  and 
Snake  produced  more  salmon  than  any  other  river  system  in  the  world. 

Last  month  a federal  judge  ruled  that  a government  plan  for  saving  the 
salmon  with  measures  short  of  dam  breachings  on  the  Snake  was  inadequate. 
Dudge  Dames  Redden  did  not  order  the  dams'  destruction,  but  his  ruling 
puts  pressure  on  Washington  to  consider  that  alternative. 

His  decision  should  also  give  a boost  to  a bill  in  Congress  that  would 
give  that  body's  approval  to  Snake  River  dam  breachings  if  that  is  the 
course  decided  upon  by  the  US  Army  Corps  of  Engineers.  The  bill  calls  for 
studies  on  alternatives  to  the  power  produced  by  the  Snake  dams  (about  4 
percent  of  the  region's  total,  versus  the  25  percent  provided  by  the 
Columbia  River  dams),  and  to  the  barge  access  the  dams  provide  for  inland 
grain  producers.  Congress  should  pass  the  legislation  in  spite  of 
President  Bush's  opposition  to  removing  the  Snake  dams. 

The  Yangtze  dam  has  been  controversial  in  many  ways.  By  creating  a 
reservoir  as  long  as  Lake  Superior,  it  forces  the  relocation  of  about  1.1 
million  people,  destroys  a scenic  tourist  attraction,  and  inundates  many 
historic  and  cultural  sites  in  a cradle  of  Chinese  civilization. 
Environmentalists  say  it  will  destroy  species,  cause  erosion,  and 
contaminate  the  river  with  pollutants  from  submerged  factories  and  coal 
mines.  Proponents,  who  prevailed  in  a crucial  1992  People's  Congress  vote 
that  was  notable  for  the  number  of  dissenters,  tout  the  benefits  of  flood 
control,  hydro  power,  and  better  water  transport  access  to  inland  areas. 

The  United  States,  which  has  destroyed  the  ecology  of  several  great 
rivers  with  dams,  is  not  in  a good  position  to  tell  China  what  to  do.  But, 
following  on  the  example  of  the  breaching  of  the  Edwards  Dam  on  the 
Kennebec  River  in  Maine  in  1999,  a decision  to  destroy  the  Snake  dams 
would  demonstrate  that  rivers  can  be  restored  as  well  as  abused. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Globe  Newspaper  Company. 
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Warm  Springs  residents  dying  younger 
Dune  8,  2003 
By  Dulia  Lyon 
The  Bulletin 

WARM  SPRINGS  - Retirees  flock  to  live  out  their  golden  years  in  Bend,  but 
about  60  miles  north  on  the  Warm  Springs  Reservation  many  residents  aren't 
even  making  it  to  their  50th  birthday. 

According  to  a mortality  study  by  a Warm  Springs  Health  and  Wellness 
Center  doctor  presented  to  the  tribal  council  and  obtained  by  The  Bulletin, 
the  average  age  of  death  between  1991  and  2000  was  almost  47.  The  study 
was  not  made  public  at  the  time. 

In  contrast,  the  average  age  of  death  in  Oregon  in  2001  was  74, 
according  to  state  statistics. 

Dying  younger  is  far  from  being  a Warm  Springs  problem.  Indians 
nationwide  are  struggling  to  live  as  long  as  the  average  American. 

"Life  expectancy  for  American  Indians  is  shorter,"  said  Doni  Wilder,  the 
director  of  the  Portland  area  Indian  Health  Service.  "Historically  it's 
always  been  the  case.  We've  made  great  strides  in  improving  it." 

Health  officials  nationwide  have  struggled  to  discover  why  Indians  have 
a life  span  that  is  shorter  than  most  Americans. 

Scientists  have  studied  if  there  are  genetic  components  that  make 
Indians  more  susceptible  to  problems  like  diabetes.  Hearings  in  Congress 
have  pointed  out  the  need  to  teach  Indian  youngsters  that  a good  diet, 
physical  activity  and  lifestyle  choices  can  prevent  the  fate  that  meets 
far  too  many  of  their  elders. 

Dr.  Miles  Rudd's  mortality  study  was  of  about  5,000  people,  who  are  or 
were  patients  at  the  Warm  Springs  Health  and  Wellness  Center. 

The  patients  in  the  study  include  some  people  who  do  not  live  on  the 
reservation,  for  instance  other  Indians  who  live  somewhere  else.  However, 
most  of  the  patients  are  reservation  residents. 

Rudd  found: 

- The  No.  1 cause  of  death  was  accidents,  primarily  car  wrecks.  Alcohol 
was  a factor  in  72  percent  of  those  car  accidents. 

- No.  2 was  diabetes  and  complications  related  to  the  disease. 

- No.  3 was  heart  disease. 

- No.  4 was  suicide. 

- No.  5 was  chronic  liver  disease  and  cirrhosis. 

- Tied  for  the  No.  5 cause  was  cancer. 

Heart  disease  is  the  No.  1 cause  of  death  in  the  U.S.  according  to  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention's  statistics  from  1999,  but  No. 

3 for  patients  at  Warm  Springs,  according  to  Rudd's  study. 

Cancer  is  the  second  leading  cause  of  death  in  the  U.S.,  according  to 
the  CDC,  but  No.  5 in  causes  of  death  among  Warm  Springs  patients  in 
Rudd's  study. 

The  doctor's  study  does  include  some  good  news.  The  average  age  of  death 
went  up  by  about  11  years  from  1991  to  2000.  Infant  mortality  rates  have 
also  declined  since  the  late  1980s.  There  were  eight  infant  deaths  between 
1991-2000,  four  of  which  were  due  to  what  is  called  sudden  infant  death 
syndrome  (SIDS). 

Between  1987  and  1988,  there  were  four  infant  deaths  due  to  SIDS  in  that 
two-year  period  alone,  according  to  Rudd's  study.  The  doctor  credits  the 
health  center's  encouragement  of  the  use  of  baby  boards  as  contributing  to 
the  decline.  Babies  are  swaddled  in  on  their  backs  on  traditional  baby 
boards . 

One  tribal  leader  points  to  the  growth  rate  of  the  tribe  as  a positive 
sign  for  Warm  Springs'  future. 

"I  don't  want  to  sound  callous,"  said  William  Fuentes,  the  tribes'  chief 
operating  officer,  explaining  that  death  is  a tragedy  for  the  entire 
community. 

"The  growth  rate  is  such  the  tribal  membership  will  continue  to  grow. 

When  someone  does  die  at  a young  age  it  just  seems  like  there  are  other 
people  being  born  to  replace  that  loss." 

The  number  of  tribal  members  has  grown  from  1,062  to  4,222  from  1950  to 


2003,  according  to  the  tribes'  vital  statistic  department. 

Fuentes  said  that  some  teenage  deaths  "skewed"  the  average  death  rate 
for  the  tribe. 

Because  young  deaths  can  bring  down  averages,  Oregon  doesn't  publish  the 
average  age  of  death,  said  David  Hopkins,  a research  analyst  for  the 
Center  for  Health  Statistics,  which  is  part  of  the  state  Department  of 
Human  Services.  The  median  - the  number  in  the  middle  of  all  the  ages  of 
death  - is  used  instead. 

However,  the  average  and  the  median  ages  of  death  in  Oregon  were  only  a 
few  years  apart  in  2001.  The  average  was  74  versus  78,  the  median. 

Better  health  care  on  the  reservation  can't  save  everybody,  said  Russ 
Alger,  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Warm  Springs  Health  and  Wellness 
Center.  "A  lot  of  health  care  is  personal  choice.  People  have  to  make  a 
decision  early  on  in  life  they're  going  to  live  a healthy  lifestyle,"  he 
said . 

"If  we  have  people  dying  young  in  car  accidents,  they  don't  have  the 
choice. " 

But  better  understanding  of  what  leads  to  patients'  deaths  can  guide  the 
Warm  Springs  health  clinic's  prevention  efforts,  said  Dr.  Rudd,  who  is  a 
senior  staff  physician  at  the  clinic. 

"I  hadn't  realized  the  degree  of  difference  of  what  we  were  seeing  at 
Warm  Springs  versus  what  we  were  seeing  in  the  U.S.  as  a whole,"  he  said. 

Armed  with  mortality  statistics,  Rudd  and  other  administrators 
encouraged  the  tribal  council  to  pass  a reservation  seatbelt  law,  which 
went  into  effect  in  2000.  Police  Chief  Don  Courtney  supported  it. 

"I've  been  here  14,  15  years  and  again  if  I were  to  put  a percentage  on 
it  in  all  the  (vehicle)  fatalities  probably  95  to  98  percent  were  as  a 
result  of  not  wearing  a seatbelt  or  were  a contributing  factor  to  death," 
Courtney  said. 

The  health  clinic  itself  has  already  acted  on  Rudd's  research,  running 
safety  prevention  months  in  response  to  the  high  accident  rate.  Those 
months  included  public  service  announcements  on  the  radio  and  a campaign 
in  the  elementary  school  about  seat  belt  use. 

The  report  has  helped  increase  awareness  among  health  staff  about  causes 
of  mortality  and  it  will  be  one  part  of  the  tribe's  future  strategic 
health  plan,  said  Russ  Alger,  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Warm 
Springs  Health  and  Wellness  Center. 

That  plan  is  expected  to  identify  causes  of  mortality,  health  priorities 
and  medical  needs  of  the  community. 

The  diabetes  program  at  Warm  Springs  continues  to  put  an  emphasis  on 
early  detection  by  trying  to  identify  residents  with  a higher  risk  of 
diabetes  before  they  even  get  the  disease.  Once  patients  are  diagnosed 
with  diabetes,  the  staff  works  with  them  to  prevent  the  disease  from 
getting  worse. 

Even  if  the  tribe  is  growing,  residents  agree  that  death  causes  the 
reservation  to  lose  leaders  and  resources.  Losing  elders  means  losing 
culture,  said  Carolyn  Wewa,  a tribal  council  member  and  a community  health 
education  specialist. 

"We  may  lose  some  stories  or  knowledge  because  they  may  have  been  the 
last  one  who  knew  where  to  gather  a sacred  medicine  but  they  never  shared 
where  to  get  it,"  she  said. 

Health  awareness  is  increasing,  she  said,  but  some  people  still  struggle 
to  think  beyond  tomorrow. 

"I  still  feel  like  there's  this  portion  of  our  people  who  are  just 
surviving  - trying  to  make  ends  meet,  pay  bills,  keep  their  lights  on  and 
that  takes  over  their  life." 

Wilbur  Johnson,  65,  said  he  grew  up  in  the  traditional  way  on  the 
reservation  fishing  for  salmon,  digging  for  roots  and  hunting  animals 
during  different  seasons. 

"Everything  we  got,  God  created  it.  God  planted  it,"  he  said.  "The  only 
thing  we  had  to  do  was  hustle  for  it." 

He  believes  people  are  living  shorter  lives  these  days  on  the 
reservation  and  the  world  is  out  of  balance. 

Of  course  some  tribal  members  do  go  on  to  live  long,  successful  lives. 

After  finishing  the  lunch  meal  at  the  Warm  Springs  senior  center  earlier 


this  week,  Faye  Waheneka,  72,  talked  with  pride  about  the  accomplishments 
of  her  family.  Waheneka  has  more  than  20  grandchildren.  Her  mother  is  94. 

Despite  her  diabetes,  Waheneka  believes  her  attitude  toward  life  helps 
her  live  longer.  She  was  also  raised  eating  traditional  foods  and  doing 
outdoor  physical  activity. 

The  Warm  Springs  lifestyle  has  dramatically  changed  in  the  last  century, 
explained  Jennie  Smith,  coordinator  of  the  Warm  Springs  diabetes  education 
program. 

"One  hundred  years  ago,  people  were  out  and  had  to  work  hard  for  what 
they  got,"  she  said. 

Without  cars,  without  fast  food.  Smith  believes  the  number  of  diabetes 
cases  would  be  dramatically  lower. 

The  diabetes  treatment  program  has  had  some  success.  Though  the  number 
of  people  diagnosed  with  Type  2 diabetes,  which  is  either  when  the  body 
does  not  produce  enough  insulin  or  the  cells  ignore  it,  has  gone  up  in  the 
last  decade,  there  are  fewer  people  needing  kidney  dialysis  treatment. 
Smith  said.  . 

But  longer  lifespans  bring  different  health  risks. 

As  Indians  do  live  longer,  Rudd  believes  some  diseases  could  become  more 
prevalent.  For  example,  the  number  of  deaths  due  to  heart  disease 
increased  in  the  late  1990s. 

"This  would  be  expected  due  to  the  increase  in  average  age  of  death 
during  the  same  time  period,"  the  report  states.  "As  people  live  past 
their  young  adulthood,  they  run  greater  risk  of  heart  disease." 

In  the  last  decade,  more  people  are  taking  advantage  of  health  care  at 
Warm  Springs.  There  were  about  34,400  clinic  visits  in  1994  and  about  57, 
700  in  2001.  The  tribes  are  helping  pay  for  a $1.5  million  expansion  of 
the  health  center  to  begin  this  summer  that  will  increase  the  number  of 
exam  rooms,  among  other  changes. 

Not  everyone  believes  these  statistics  are  an  accurate  representation  of 
reservation  life.  Margaret  Buckland,  74,  said  she  believes  more  people 
live  longer  than  people  say.  "I  guess  it's  one  of  my  biases,"  she  said. 

Rudd,  the  doctor  who  wrote  the  report,  said  he  hoped  people  would  accept 
that  it ' s true . 

"To  make  changes,  I really  think  it  takes  a community  effort,"  he  said. 
Dulia  Lyon  can  be  reached  at  541-504-2336  or  at  jlyon@bendbulletin.com. 
Copyright  c.  2003  Western  Communications,  Inc. /Bend,  Oregon. 
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Bison  debate  heats  up 

By  SHERRY  DEVLIN  of  the  Missoulian 

Dune  4,  2003 

Members  of  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  promised  Tuesday 
night  to  match  every  naysayer  and  every  bigot  with  stories  of  tribal 
success  and  reasons  why  the  tribes  should  be  given  management 
responsibility  for  the  National  Bison  Range. 

"How  dare  you  pretend  to  care  about  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai 
Tribes,"  said  Cathy  Dupuis,  a Poison  resident  and  30-year  employee  of  the 
tribal  government.  "No  matter  how  many  of  you  stand  up  here  and  say  why 
the  tribe  should  not  do  this  or  that,  we  will  stand  up  here  and  tell  you 
why  we  can.  How  dare  you  pretend  to  be  talking  in  a reasonable  manner." 

Tribal  members  accounted  for  about  half  of  the  250  people  who  filled  the 
Big  Sky  High  School  cafeteria  for  the  unofficial  public  hearing  on  a 
proposal  to  contract  out  management  of  the  Bison  Range  and  the  Pablo  and 
Ninepipe  national  wildlife  refuges  to  the  Salish  and  Kootenai  tribes. 


The  meeting  was  organized  by  Missoula  resident  Susan  Reneau  because  she 
thought  it  was  "important  for  more  ideas  to  be  included  in  the  discussion. 
" Reneau  believes  federal  lands  should  be  federally  managed  and  opposes 
any  transfer  of  money  or  responsibility  to  the  tribes. 

Federal  and  tribal  officials  convened  an  official  public  hearing  on  the 
proposal  last  month  in  Ronan;  there,  the  comments  were  solidly  in  favor  of 
tribal  management. 

On  Tuesday,  the  opinions  were  more  evenly  divided  between  pro  and  con 
and  were  often  heated  - with  some  non-Indians  questioning  the  tribes' 
ability  to  manage  the  18,000-acre  Bison  Range  and  some  Indians  wondering 
whether  the  comments  were  grounded  in  reason  or  racism. 

Victor  resident  Hoot  Gibson  spoke  out  against  the  proposal,  calling  it 
"another  handout  to  the  Indian  people."  If  the  tribes  want  to  manage 
buffalo,  then  the  federal  government  should  cull  the  overstocked  herd  that 
roams  Yellowstone  National  Park  and  give  the  surplus  to  the  tribes,  he 
said . 

Then  tribal  members  could  manage  their  own  herd  of  bison,  market  the 
meat,  tan  the  hides  and  sell  the  horns,  Gibson  said.  Not  only  would  the 
endeavor  provide  income  and  employment,  he  suggested,  "but  along  with  that 
comes  self-esteem." 

Missoula  resident  Robert  Torgerson  said  tribal  members  "are  not 
accountable  for  their  actions,"  so  they  should  not  be  given  management  of 
a national  asset.  As  proof,  he  told  three  stories  - beginning  with  one 
about  a Poison  man  whose  son  was  rear-ended  by  two  tribal  members  who  were 
drunk  and  had  no  insurance. 

The  victim  received  no  compensation  for  the  accident,  Torgerson  said. 
"Tribal  members  were  not  responsible  for  their  actions." 

In  a second  instance,  an  outbuilding  on  land  he  owns  near  Mission  was 
broken  into  and  fish  were  killed  in  a pond,  "but  the  two  tribal  members 
who  did  the  dirty  deed"  were  not  forced  to  provide  restitution,  Torgerson 
said.  "Nothing  ever  happened." 

Finally,  he  complained  that  "when  tribal  members  shoot  moose  from  their 
vehicles  up  Rock  Creek,  they  get  cited  but  then  get  off.  There  is  no 
accountability.  What  I'm  talking  about  here  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
culture  of  these  people.  I don't  want  someone  who  is  not  accountable 
running  the  Bison  Range." 

Tribal  members  were  quick  and  pointed  in  their  defense.  "I  am  here  to 
show  strong  support  for  tribal  management,"  said  loe  Dupuis.  "What  have  we 
sunk  to?  Drunken  Indians?  Handouts?  The  law  isn't  what  you  perceive  it  to 
be.  We're  Americans,  too." 

Dan  Decker,  a wildlife  biologist  for  the  tribes,  questioned  the  motives 
of  several  in  the  audience,  including  one  man  he  overheard  saying  he 
"wished  the  tribes  would  follow  the  herd  right  over  the  buffalo  jump." 

"That's  the  heart  of  the  issue,"  Decker  said.  "Because  it  cannot  be 
contested  that  the  tribes  have  competent  management.  Why  do  people  from 
the  Bitterroot  come  to  the  reservation  to  hunt  pheasants?  Because  there 
are  better  opportunities  on  the  reservation.  I have  gentlemen  come  to  my 
property  every  year  to  fish,  because  there  are  more  brown  trout  on  the 
reservation  than  anywhere  else." 

"And  about  my  self-esteem  and  that  of  my  family  and  fellow  tribal 
members,  I would  say  we  are  doing  fine,"  said  Rhonda  Whiting,  vice 
president  of  S&K  Technologies  Inc.,  a tribal  enterprise  and  the  state  of 
Montana's  largest  information  technology  company.  "We  are  very  successful, 
thank  you . " 

Reporter  Sherry  Devlin  can  be  reached  at  523-5268 
or  at  sdevlin@missoulian.com 

Copyright  c.  2003  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Dayish  resigning  as  NAC  president 

By  Bill  Donovan 

Special  to  the  Times 

WINDOW  ROCK 

Dune  5,  2003 

Navajo  Nation  Vice  President  Frank  Dayish  Dr.  is  resigning  ...  as 
president  of  the  Native  American  Church  of  North  America. 

Dayish  said  Tuesday  he  has  submitted  his  resignation  to  the  NAC  board 
and  a new  president  will  be  elected  when  the  membership  holds  its  54th 
annual  meeting  Dune  13-16  in  Cortez,  Colo. 

Now  in  his  second  term  as  president  of  the  largest  religious 
organization  in  Indian  country,  with  worldwide  membership  of  250,000  and 
growing,  Dayish  said  he  decided  to  step  down  because  of  the  amount  of  time 
he  has  to  devote  to  his  duties  as  vice  president  of  the  Navajo  Nation. 

Discussing  rumors  that  have  appeared  in  the  local  media  in  the  last  week 
about  his  resigning  his  tribal  position,  Dayish  said  those  rumors  are 
totally  false. 

"It  may  have  been  that  some  people  heard  that  I was  resigning  from  the 
Native  American  Church  and  misunderstood,"  he  said. 

Charmaine  Dackson,  his  press  aide,  said  reports  of  Dayish' s planning  to 
resign  as  tribal  vice  president  were  "absolutely  ridiculous." 

She  and  other  staff  members  said  they  have  been  getting  calls  about  the 
supposed  resignation  and  have  been  telling  people  that  the  article  in  the 
local  newspaper  was  just  based  on  rumors  and  half-truths. 

Dayish  said  he  was  enjoying  working  with  Navajo  Nation  President  Doe 
Shirley  Dr.  and  trying  to  bring  about  changes  that  will  improve  the 
quality  of  life  for  tribal  members. 

"I  think  we  have  accomplished  a lot  since  we  took  office,"  Dayish  said. 

Having  to  step  down  from  his  NAC  position,  however,  is  saddening  because 
the  church  is  also  working  on  a number  of  projects  that  are  important  to 
the  well-being  of  Native  Americans. 

He  pointed  out  that  while  president  he  and  others  in  the  NAC  have  worked 
to  get  needed  amendments  made  to  the  Navajo  American  Religious  Freedom  Act 
that  would  protect  the  rights  of  NAC  members  to  practice  their  religion 
without  persecution. 

But  being  vice  president  is  a 24/7  job  and  he  said  he  needs  to 
concentrate  on  his  tribal  duties  right  now. 

"But  religion  plays  an  important  part  of  my  life  and  I plan  to  be 
involved  with  my  church  as  much  as  possible,"  he  said. 

Currently,  however,  health  problems  are  foremost  in  his  mind  currently 
as  he  recovers  from  injuries  suffered  at  his  ranch  two  weeks  ago. 

Although  it's  been  reported  that  he  broke  his  leg  while  working  on 
horses,  his  aides  say  the  injury  may  be  more  serious  than  originally 
thought  and  may  take  more  time  to  heal. 

Dayish  was  in  a wheelchair  for  a couple  of  weeks  and  is  now  learning  how 
to  move  around  on  crutches.  He  went  for  a check-up  on  Wednesday  and  will 
receive  a report  then  on  how  well  the  leg  is  healing  and  when  he  will  be 
able  to  go  back  to  work  full-time. 

Dackson  said  Dayish 's  meeting  schedule  has  been  curtailed  in  recent 
weeks  because  of  the  injury  and  staff  members  within  the  president's  and 
vice  president's  offices  have  been  trying,  as  much  as  possible,  to  fill  in 
for  him. 

Dayish  said  he  is  also  anxiously  waiting  for  the  time  when  he  can  get 
back  to  work. 

"This  whole  thing  has  been  very  painful  at  times,  even  with  the  pain 
pills,"  he  said,  adding  that  he  hopes  to  start  making  appearances  back  in 
his  office  in  a couple  of  weeks  if  the  doctors  approve  it. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  Navajo  Times/Navajo  Nation. 
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Move  to  put  more  Native  in  the  media 
Indians  not  represented  in  newspapers 
PIERRE  SD 
SAM  LEWIN 
Dune  4,  2003 

A recent  survey  found  Native  Americans  are  the  most  under  represented 
minority  in  journalism  today. 

The  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors  report  shows  that  out  of  55 
thousand  reporters  in  the  country,  only  289  are  Native.  Some  think  that 
even  that  number  is  inflated. 

"If  you  were  to  only  count  enrolled  tribal  members,  the  number  would  be 
lower,"  said  Dack  Marsh,  director  of  the  A1  Neuharth  Media  Center. 

Nueharth  is  the  founder  and  publisher  of  USA  Today.  He  recently  spoke  to 
the  University  of  South  Dakota's  American  Indian  Dournalism  Institute.  The 
school  currently  has  20  students  and  is  in  its  third  year  of  existence. 

"We  are  embarrassed  that  the  newspaper  industry  that  some  of  us  helped 
lead  has  failed  miserably  at  recruiting  and  hiring,  retaining  and 
promoting  American  Indians,"  Nueharth  told  the  students.  "The  fact  is  that 
the  news  media  now  often  provides  really  superficial,  sometimes  misleading, 
sometimes  erroneous  coverage  of  Indian  Country  and  Native  American  people 
and  it  is  our  belief  that  having  even  one  American  Indian  in  a daily 
newsroom  makes  newspapers  more  sensitive  and  better  equipped  to  cover 
Native  American  issues." 

Most  people  probably  don't  need  a study  to  confirm  the  dearth  of  a 
Native  presence  in  the  media.  The  survey  did  not  include  radio  and 
television,  but  Marsh  thinks  that  number,  barring  radio  reporters  on 
reservations,  would  have  been  "infinitesimal."  He  says  he  knows  of  only 
one  Native  American  reporting  for  a major  network. 

Why  such  a paucity  when  the  roles  of  other  minorities  in  the  media 
appears  to  have  mushroomed? 

"The  main  reason  is  that  there  aren't  enough  Natives  considering 
journalism  as  a career,'  said  Marsh.  "There  is  a demand  for  Native 
journalists,  but  it's  a slow  process.  It's  tough  to  reverse  hundreds  of 
years . " 

Nueharth  offered  some  hopeful  words. 

"But  as  more  and  more  of  you  pursue  journalism,  I think  you'll  find  that 
it's  going  to  be  less  lonely  out  there  for  those  of  you  who  are  at  the 
forefront  of  this  effort  with  us." 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2003  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Fight  begins  over  new  First  Nations  act 
4 Dune  2003 

OTTAWA  - More  than  100  amendments  have  been  proposed  for  a bill  that 
would  dramatically  change  how  Canada's  First  Nations  govern  themselves. 

For  the  many  opponents  in  the  aboriginal  community  of  the  First  Nations 


Governance  Act,  this  is  proof  the  bill  should  be  scrapped. 

"Critics  will  tell  you  that  this  is  flawed/'  said  Matthew  Coon  Come, 
grand  chief  of  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations,  which  represents  Canada's 
700,000  status  Indians. 

The  legislation,  introduced  about  a year  ago,  is  designed  to  replace  the 
126-year-old  Indian  Act. 

It  would  change  some  things  substantially.  Bands  would  have  to: 

* Develop  a system  to  choose  their  leaders 

* Develop  clear  rules  regarding  how  they  spend  their  money 

* Give  off-reserve  band  members  voting  rights  in  electing  band 
councillors 

* Abide  by  the  Charter  of  Rights  and  Freedoms 

Aboriginal  leaders  have  vowed  to  kill  the  bill.  Coon  Come  and  others 
said  they  will  not  support  legislation  that  builds  on  the  Indian  Act. 

A $10-million  campaign  by  the  federal  government  to  gather  input  was 
boycotted  by  aboriginal  groups,  who  called  it  a mockery  of  consultation. 

Aboriginals  have  some  allies  in  Parliament.  NDP  aboriginal  affairs 
critic  Pat  Martin  noted  the  bill  has  more  proposed  amendments  than  it  does 
clauses.  "It  seems  to  me  to  be  a recipe  for  disaster." 

Indian  Affairs  Minister  Robert  Nault  thinks  his  bill  will  pass 
eventually,  and  offered  this  thought:  "Everyone  agrees  the  status  quo 
doesn't  work,  and  the  only  way  to  change  that  is  to  have  this  kind  of 
debate. " 

Paul  Martin,  who  many  think  will  become  the  next  Liberal  leader  and 
prime  minister,  has  said  he  wants  to  revisit  the  bill. 

And  the  bill's  aboriginal  opponents  say  if  it  becomes  law,  they  will 
launch  a court  action  against  it,  saying  it  violates  their  constitutional 
right  to  self-government. 

Written  by  CBC  News  Online  staff 
Copyright  c.  2003  CBC. 
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At  Six  Nations  Aboriginal  farmers  reaping  co-op  benefits 
Model  program  seeks  to  create  Native  "foodbasket" 

Posted:  May  29,  2003  - 10:47am  EST 

by:  Matt  Ross  / Correspondent  / Indian  Country  Today 

OHSWEKEN,  Ontario  - Acting  as  a co-op  while  permitting  its  members  to 
maintain  their  own  individuality,  the  First  Nations  Agrigroup  of  southern 
Ontario  is  creating  a better  political  and  financial  environment  for 
farmers . 

Started  in  1998  on  the  Six  Nations  of  the  Grand  River  in  Ohsweken,  the 
mandate  of  Agrigroup  is  to  develop  long-term  availability  of  agricultural 
land  and  to  promote  good  land  stewardship.  Its  32  members,  two  dozen  from 
the  Six  Nations  reserve,  operate  their  own  lands  totaling  20,000  acres  (32 
sq.  miles),  yet,  by  joining  together,  they  have  also  been  able  to  reap 
some  economic  benefits  in  what  is  likely  the  first  Aboriginal  farming  co- 
op on  the  continent. 

Whereas  other  agricultural  communal  efforts  off-reserve  have  their 
purpose  regarding  money  and  pooling  resources.  Agrigroup  is  designed 
toward  meeting  the  specific  needs  of  Native  farmers.  Chairman  Barry  Hill, 
who  has  one  of  the  larger  properties  covering  2,500  acres,  says  this 
organization  provides  a voice  for  the  farmers  who  until  recently  didn't 
have  one. 

Native  farmers  have  struggled  for  almost  a half-century  when  the 
country's  laws  and  the  trends  of  the  industry  left  them  behind.  In  the 
1950s  and  '60s  mixed  farms  (animals  and  crops)  became  outdated  as 
specialization  and  big  farming,  with  intensive  capital  layout,  became 
commonplace . 


Yet,  First  Nations  farmers  were  kept  out  of  the  loop  because  they 
weren't  able  to  obtain  the  financial  support  to  improve  and  increase  their 
properties.  According  to  the  Indian  Act,  there  is  no  equity  or  value 
placed  upon  tribal  lands  outside  of  the  reserve. 

"That's  always  been  a roadblock  to  community  development  because 
commercial  banks  are  not  able  to  get  security  when  lending  to  a Native," 
Hill  said. 

As  a result.  Six  Nations  properties  became  vacant  and  untilled  as 
farmers  traded  in  their  equipment  to  work  off  the  reserve.  In  leaving  the 
land.  Hill  states,  these  farmers  were  also  leaving  behind  a cultural 
heritage  in  which  previous  generations  were  self-sufficient  being 
vegetable  and  grain  growers. 

Although  the  Indian  Agricultural  Program  of  Ontario  was  founded  in  1984 
to  encourage  and  assist  Natives  in  acquiring  loans  and  to  prevent  non- 
Natives  from  seizing  any  property  on  reserve.  Agrigroup  seeks  to  improve 
the  financial  and  political  status  of  Aboriginal  farmers. 

"Most  of  us  rent  land  from  non-farming  families  who  own  property  (but) 
around  here  we  have  no  clout  and  no  respect,"  Hill  said. 

Part  of  the  lack  of  respect,  according  to  Hill,  is  the  misunderstanding 
of  how  farmers  operate.  With  a heightened  awareness  of  how  land  and  water 
is  used  and  maintained,  all  agriculturalists  are  under  the  scrutiny  of  the 
public . 

Off  the  reserve,  land  is  specifically  zoned  for  agricultural  use  and 
with  that  designation,  there  are  by-laws  regarding  what  can  be  produced, 
how  waste  is  disposed  and  the  severance  (selling  or  piecing  off)  of  the 
land.  These  restrictions  permit  both  farmers  and  the  community-at-large  an 
awareness  of  how  the  property  is  cared  for  and  piece  of  mind  regarding 
proper  environmental  practices. 

When  it  comes  to  farming  on  the  reservation  however,  there  aren't  those 
laws  or  guidelines.  Though  that  allows  for  more  freedom,  it  can  also  breed 
abuse  and  create  suspicion  by  the  non-farmers.  That's  why  Agrigroup  is 
actually  looking  for  more  structure  as  to  how  First  Nations  land  should  be 
governed . 

"Many  of  us  have  substantial  investments  in  our  equipment  but  we  have  no 
guidelines  when  it  comes  to  land  use  on  the  reserve, " said  Hill  about  the 
absence  of  zoning  and  drainage  rules.  "We  feel  that  if  we  keep  up  with 
provincial  standards  and  best  (environmental)  practices,  we  can  allay  any 
criticism  from  those  who  are  non-farmers." 

In  gaining  recognition  from  the  public.  Agrigroup  has,  like  other  co-ops, 
earned  rewards  for  its  membership  using  the  principle  of  strength  in 
numbers.  Hill  calculates  that  on  average,  each  farmer  has  saved  over  $500 
per  year  during  the  previous  three  years  in  the  costs  of  purchasing 
fertilizer  based  on  bulk  purchases  direct  from  manufacturers.  Certainly 
not  a bad  return  on  investment  when  membership  costs  only  $40  with  dues 
used  to  offset  office  expenses. 

"By  forming  the  organization  as  an  entity  of  farmers  doing  our  own 
business,  it  gives  us  the  ability  to  access  other  funding  sources,"  Hill 
said . 

There  are  larger  projects  Agrigroup  is  sponsoring  and  proposing,  both 
presently  and  those  in  the  future.  Under  the  Ontario  Soil  and  Crop 
Improvement  Association,  farmers  are  taking  turns  maintaining  a 
demonstration  farm  studying  crop  rotations  and  their  fertility  with  grant 
money  available  for  their  efforts. 

At  Six  Nations,  the  primary  crop  is  soybean  and  Agrigroup  is  involved 
with  an  initiative,  coordinated  out  of  the  University  of  Guelph,  called 
Soy  2020,  designed  to  increase  the  production  and  consumption  of  the  bean. 
Well-documented  within  health  circles  about  the  benefits  of  soy.  Hill 
mentions  that  within  First  Nations  there  are  a disproportionate  number  of 
people  who  are  lactose  intolerant  and  soy  acts  as  a nutritious  substitute 
for  milk. 

Because  many  soy  foods  are  imported  into  Canada,  Hill  sees  Agrigroup  as 
having  an  opportunity  to  increase  the  value  of  its  soy  by  becoming  the 
processor,  producer  and  distributor  of  the  crop. 

"By  adding  a small  amount  of  soy  flour,  it  helps  in  the  bleaching 
process  and  removes  the  need  to  add  artificial  whitening  and  it  also 


retains  moisture,  keeping  the  bread  fresher." 

In  addition  to  obtaining  better  prices  when  purchasing  products.  Hill 
says  Agrigroup  is  also  in  the  infant  stages  of  creating  an  Aboriginal  food 
partnership  with  other  reserves  and  tribes  through  trade  and  exchange. 
Recently  trading  with  a band  on  Manitoulin  Island,  where  there  are  no  cash 
crops,  calves  were  obtained  where  they  could  grow  on  the  more  spacious 
farms  in  the  south. 

"This  ultimately  will  create  a foodbasket  that  would  be  good  for  our 
people,"  Hill  said  about  this  vertical  integration  within  Native 
agriculture . 

This  article  can  be  found  at  http://IndianCountry.com/P1054219855 
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TIME  OF  RECKONING 
Dune  9,  2003 

Ottawa  adopts  a top-down  process  for  dealing  with  Natives  -- 
and  is  paying  the  price 
DULIAN  BELTRAME 

CAROLYN  BUFFALO  was  fuming  mad.  In  late  April,  she  had  sat  deep  into  the 
early  morning  hours  watching  the  House  of  Commons  standing  committee  on 
Aboriginal  affairs  debating  the  new  First  Nations  Governance  Act.  Or 
merely  going  through  the  motions,  in  her  view.  Some  Liberal  MPs  were 
reading  newspapers  and  magazines.  One  was  poring  over  his  tax  return,  says 
Buffalo,  a Native  lawyer  for  the  four  nations  of  the  Maskwachiys  in 
central  Alberta.  Then  she  got  on  a plane  to  Calgary  and  by  happenstance 
ran  into  Paul  Martin,  the  front-runner  for  the  Liberal  leadership.  She  lit 
into  him.  "I  told  him  the  committee  was  disrespectful  to  us,"  she  recalls. 
"I  told  him  they  didn't  care  about  our  views,  that  if  [Indian  Affairs 
Minister]  Robert  Nault  had  come  into  the  room  and  ordered  them  to  bow  like 
sheep,  they  would  have  done  it." 

The  20-minute  run-in  may  not  have  been  pivotal  in  Martin's  declaration, 
two  days  later,  that  as  prime  minister  he  would  not  implement  the 
controversial  legislation  without  further  consultations.  But  Buffalo's 
passion  had  made  an  impression,  as  an  indication  that  the  most  important 
government  initiative  in  a generation  to  deal  with  Canada's  700,000  status 
Indians  had  seriously  gone  off  the  rails.  A Martin  aide  told  Maclean's 
that  the  former  finance  minister  is  convinced  that  the  top-down  process 
adopted  by  Nault  in  developing  the  bill  has  poisoned  the  well.  Now,  even 
if  it  could  be  shown  to  benefit  First  Nations,  they  will  never  voluntarily 
adopt  it,  and  will  probably  drag  the  process  out  through  years  of 
litigation.  "Nault's  whole  approach  was,  'I'm  a tough  guy  and  this  is  what 
I'm  going  to  do,  like  it  or  lump  it,'  " said  the  aide.  "They've  snatched 
defeat  from  the  jaws  of  victory." 

Few  doubt  that  the  government's  heart  was  in  the  right  place.  Dean 
Chretien,  whose  first  big  test  in  politics  was  in  Indian  Affairs  more  than 
three  decades  ago  --  and  who  almost  flamed  out  after  disastrously 
attempting  to  scrap  the  reserve  system  without  intensively  consulting 
Natives  --  desperately  wanted  a new  deal  with  Canada's  indigenous  peoples 
as  a bookend  to  his  career.  Because  negotiating  real  self-government  and 
land  treaties  could  take  most  of  the  century,  why  not  modernize  the  127- 
year-old  Indian  Act  as  an  interim  measure  and  put  the  best  practices  of 
democratic  government,  transparent  administration  and  accountability  to 
work  in  the  hundreds  of  Native  bands  spread  across  the  country?  The 
changes  would  force  bands  to  adopt  codes  governing  elections  of  chiefs  and 
councils  through  secret  ballot,  rules  for  regulating  the  making  of  laws. 


and  requirements  for  annual,  audited  budgets.  Bands  would  also  have  to 
establish  impartial  bodies  to  allow  members  to  lodge  complaints.  Compa 
nion  legislation  would  make  it  easier  for  band  councils  to  raise  money, 
through  borrowing  and  internal  taxation,  for  economic  development.  "There 
is  no  real  option  of  leaving  the  Indian  Act  in  place  because  we  will  then 
guarantee  another  generation  or  more  of  poverty,"  Nault  has  tirelessly 
said  in  defence  of  his  approach. 

Who  could  argue?  Well,  the  vast  majority  of  the  Natives  the  government 
seeks  to  help.  They've  staged  protests  across  the  country,  hounded  Nault 
at  public  events  and  tried  to  disrupt  committee  hearings.  Roberta  Damieson, 
chief  of  the  Six  Nations  of  the  Grand  River  and  a vocal  opponent  of  the 
legislation,  notes  that  of  the  201  individuals  and  groups  who  she  says 
made  formal  presentations  before  the  parliamentary  committee,  only  10 
spoke  in  favour  of  the  bill  --  including  the  minister.  "Yes,  the  committee 
has  travelled  across  the  country,"  she  says,  "but  the  opinions  were  191  to 
10  and  they're  still  going  ahead.  They  can't  claim  to  have  listened  to  the 
Native  communities." 

But  both  sides  may  be  playing  hardball.  Committee  chairman  Ray  Bonin,  a 
Liberal  MP  from  the  northern  Ontario  riding  of  Nickel  Belt,  claims  some  of 
those  who  spoke  against  the  changes  publicly  have  confided  to  him  in 
private  that  they  felt  pressured  to  do  so  and  feared  retaliation.  "This 
has  been  an  orchestrated  opposition,"  he  says,  laying  the  blame  on  Native 
leadership.  Nault,  in  an  April  speech,  took  time  out  to  talk  about  a band 
employee  who  was  fired  for  criticizing  the  council's  management  strategy. 

"I  use  this  example  because  I get  letters  like  this  every  day,"  he  said  of 
band  members  who  oppose  their  leaders,  adding  that  he  can't  release  them 
because  of  the  Privacy  Act. 

Such  insinuations  do  not  impress  Matthew  Coon  Come,  national  chief  of 
the  Assembly  of  First  Nations.  "Where's  the  proof?"  he  asks.  Sure  the 
chiefs  are  angry,  he  says,  but  not  because  they  stand  to  have  their  powers 
curtailed  by  the  amendments  to  the  act.  They're  angry  because  they've  been 
left  out  of  a process  to  transform  the  way  Natives  live,  he  says.  An 
underlying  fault  with  the  legislation  is  that  it  begins  with  a false 
premise  --  that  the  Native  leadership's  incompetence,  or  worse,  corruption, 
is  a major  contributor  to  the  squalor  most  Natives  endure.  "He's  tarnished 
us  all  with  the  same  brush,"  Coon  Come  complains.  "Sure  we  have  our 
culprits,  but  the  minister  has  the  authority  right  now  to  step  in  if 
there's  a legitimate  complaint.  He  has  the  power  to  pull  the  funding,  he 
doesn't  need  new  legislation  to  do  that."  Besides,  he  adds,  it's  laughable 
to  suggest  Native  poverty  stems  from  poor  management  practices,  rather 
than  from  a lack  of  resources  and  adequate  land  base. 

There  are  other  objections  to  the  bill,  of  course,  but  many  stem  from 
the  paternalistic  father-knows-best  process  adopted  by  the  government.  The 
legislation  sets  overriding  principles  under  which  Natives  could  develop 
codes  of  governance  and  accountability.  For  some  bands,  such  as  those  with 
hereditary  tribal  chiefs,  such  parameters  are  a strait jacket . "That's  your 
values,  not  ours,"  says  Coon  Come.  If  the  government  had  properly 
consulted  Natives,  he  adds,  it  would  have  discovered  they  favoured  the 
establishment  of  an  independent  ombudsman  and  auditor  general  --  as 
previously  recommended  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Aboriginal  Peoples  --  as 
a way  of  achieving  transparency  and  accountability.  Lastly,  he  argues,  the 
forced  imposition  of  rules  on  Natives  contradicts  the  spirit  and  the 
letter  of  the  Canadian  Constitution,  which  recognizes  the  right  to  self- 
government  . 

The  tragedy  is  that  one  more  attempt  to  end  the  historic  injustice  done 
to  Native  Canadians  may,  in  the  end,  go  for  naught.  "We  wasted  a lot  of 
time  and  resources  on  something  that  we  don't  want  and  won't  benefit  us," 
says  Jamieson.  Bonin,  who  favours  the  legislation,  concedes  the  government 
may  be  losing  its  appetite  for  the  fight.  Liberal  House  Leader  Don  Boudria 
said  last  week  that  he  wants  eight  bills  passed  before  the  House  adjourns 
for  summer  recess  on  June  20.  The  governance  act  was  not  one  of  them.  That 
means  the  bill  will  be  held  back  until  the  fall,  when  Liberal  MPs  will  be 
torn  between  fulfilling  the  legacy  agenda  of  an  outgoing  prime  minister 
and  accommodating  the  wishes  of  an  incoming  new  leader  --  in  all 
likelihood  Paul  Martin.  "I'm  disappointed,"  said  Bonin,  "because  I believe 


this  is  important  legislation.  But  the  calendar  is  against  us." 

If  the  legislation  should  die  on  the  order  paper  --  or  be  stalled  at  the 
implementation  stage  --  Buffalo  can  take  some  satisfaction  that  she  played 
her  part  when  she  gathered  up  the  courage  to  confront  Martin  at  the 
Calgary  airport.  But  it's  an  empty  kind  of  victory.  One  more  defeat  of  a 
well-meaning  --  if  flawed  --  initiative  does  nothing  to  improve  conditions 
in  Native  communities.  And  it  means  that  if  Martin  wins  the  leadership, 
he'll  inherit  an  issue  that  stymied  his  predecessor  on  two  occasions  --  34 
years  apart. 
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Sask.  MP  sows  hatred  in  mailing,  natives  say 
By  KIM  LUNMAN 
Friday,  Dune  6,  2003 

OTTAWA  - A controversial  independent  Saskatchewan  MP  is  "hatemongering" 
with  his  latest  mailing  to  constituents  describing  aboriginal  "lobbyists" 
as  racists,  native  leaders  charged  yesterday. 

The  Federation  of  Saskatchewan  Indian  Nations  (FSIN)  is  filing  a 
complaint  with  the  Saskatoon  RCMP  about  the  pamphlet,  distributed  by 
Saskatoon-Humboldt  MP  3im  Pankiw. 

The  mail-out  features  a photograph  of  David  Ahenakew,  the  disgraced 
former  head  of  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations  and  former  chief  of  the 
federation,  with  former  prime  minister  Pierre  Trudeau.  It  is  the  second 
pamphlet  this  year  that  has  led  to  hate-crime  complaints  about  Mr. 

Pankiw' s views  on  native  issues. 

Last  December,  Mr.  Ahenakew  started  an  international  furor  by  saying 
Hitler  was  trying  to  "clean  up  the  world"  when  he  "fried"  six  million  lews 
in  the  Holocaust. 

"It's  clear  who  the  racists  are,"  says  the  most  recent  pamphlet,  which 
features  statements  from  other  native  leaders,  including  AFN  national 
chief  Matthew  Coon  Come.  It  calls,  among  other  things,  for  the  elimination 
of  tax  exemptions  for  natives  and  for  an  end  to  affirmative  action  and 
native  hunting  and  fishing  rights. 

An  attached  survey  invites  respondents  to  say  whether  they  agree  with 
cutting  funding  to  "Indian  lobbyists  who  demand  race-based  privileges"  and 
also  asks  whether  "government  handouts"  have  "fostered  a racist  attitude 
among  Indian  lobbyists  towards  non-Indians." 

"We  are  filing  a complaint  with  the  RCMP  and  writing  to  the  Solicitor- 
-General  of  Saskatchewan  to  look  at  possible  charges,"  federation  Chief 
Perry  Bellegarde  said  in  an  interview  yesterday. 

"It  is  hatemongering.  This  information  is  revolting  and  disgusting.  He's 
fanning  racist  fires,  is  what  he's  doing,  and  using  taxpayers'  dollars  to 
do  this . " 

Mr.  Pankiw  dismissed  the  allegations  yesterday,  describing  himself  as  a 
champion  of  equality. 

"The  silent  majority  of  people  responding  to  this  brochure  are  pushing 
me  to  continue,"  he  said.  "There's  a whole  host  of  race-based  government 
policies . " 

Native  leaders  are  "the  ones  spreading  this  hate,"  said  the  MP,  who  is 
running  for  mayor  of  Saskatoon  and  plans  to  seek  a third  term  in 
Parliament.  "I'm  simply  telling  the  truth." 

Mr.  Pankiw  was  first  elected  as  a Canadian  Alliance  MP  in  1997  and  was 
one  of  13  to  join  the  Democratic  Representative  Caucus  coalition  with  the 
Progressive  Conservatives.  When  the  coalition  folded,  he  was  not  allowed 


to  rejoin  the  Canadian  Alliance. 

Mr.  Coon  Come,  head  of  the  AFN,  which  represents  700,000  status  Indians 
and  633  reserves,  said  he  is  appalled  by  Mr.  Pankiw's  pamphlet. 

"There's  free  speech,  and  then  there's  hate  speech,"  the  national  chief 
said.  "We  believe  Mr.  Pankiw  has  crossed  the  line.  This  goes  beyond  the 
realm  of  parliamentary  privilege  and  into  the  sphere  of  hate  speech." 

Mr.  Pankiw  said  free  speech  is  not  the  issue.  "This  is  the  cold,  hard 
truth,"  he  said.  He  called  the  AFN  "a  racist  organization,"  adding:  "I'm  a 
proponent  of  equality.  They're  racists." 

A pamphlet  on  native  crime  that  Mr.  Pankiw  distributed  earlier  this  year 
was  also  the  subject  of  a hate-crimes  complaint.  No  charges  were  laid. 

"He's  trying  to  incite  hatred  against  Indians,"  said  lames  Youngblood 
Henderson,  research  director  at  the  Native  Law  Centre  of  Canada  at  the 
University  of  Saskatchewan. 
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"I  did  not  know  how  much  was  ended.  When  I look  back  now  from  this  high 
hill  of  my  old  age,  I can  see  the  butchered  women  and  children  lying 
heaped  and  scattered  all  along  the  crooked  gulch  as  plain  as  I saw 
them  with  eyes  still  young.  And  I can  see  that  something  else  died 
there  in  the  bloody  mud,  and  was  buried  in  the  blizzard.  A people's 
dream  died  there.  It  was  a beautiful  dream..." 

--  Black  Elk 
Oglala  Holy  Man 

on  the  aftermath  of  the  Massacre  at  Wounded  Knee,  South  Dakota 
December,  1890 

the  United  States  Army  Seventh  Cavalry  used  Gatling  guns 
to  slaughter  300  helpless  Lakota  children,  men  and  women 
Genocide  of  the  American  Indian  Peoples 

The  Anglo-American  genocide  of  Indian  peoples  is  actually  part  of  the 
500-year  tradition  of  Spanish  genocide  begun  by  the  sadistic 
"conquistadors"  - which  continues  to  this  day. 

The  first  section  of  this  well-written  and  researched  article  describes 
the  horrific  sadism  of  Christopher  Columbus  and  his  men.  The  second 
section  describes  the  English/American  tradition  of  genocide. 

Excerpted  from  Rachel's  Environment  & Health  Weekly  newsletter,  #671, 
with  added  notes  where  indicated. 

The  Beginnings  of  the  Spanish  Genocide 

Columbus  made  four  voyages  to  the  New  World.  [1]  The  initial  voyage 
reveals  several  important  things  about  the  man.  First,  he  had  genuine 
courage  because  few  ship's  captains  had  ever  pointed  their  prow  toward  the 
open  ocean,  the  complete  unknown.  Secondly,  from  numerous  of  his  letters 
and  reports  we  learn  that  his  overarching  goal  was  to  seize  wealth  that 
belonged  to  others,  even  his  own  men,  by  whatever  means  necessary. 

Columbus's  Spanish  royal  sponsors  (Ferdinand  and  Isabella)  had  promised 
a lifetime  pension  to  the  first  man  who  sighted  land.  A few  hours  after 
midnight  on  October  12,  1492,  Duan  Rodriguez  Bermeo,  a lookout  on  the 
Pinta,  cried  out  - in  the  bright  moonlight,  he  had  spied  land  ahead.  Most 


likely  Benmeo  was  seeing  the  white  beaches  of  Watling  Island  in  the 
Bahamas . 

As  they  waited  impatiently  for  dawn,  Columbus  let  it  be  known  that  he 
had  spotted  land  several  hours  before  Bermeo.  According  to  Columbus's 
journal  of  that  voyage,  his  ships  were,  at  the  time,  traveling  10  miles 
per  hour.  To  have  spotted  land  several  hours  before  Bermeo,  Columbus  would 
have  had  to  see  more  than  30  miles  over  the  horizon,  a physical 
impossibility.  Nevertheless  Columbus  took  the  lifetime  pension  for  himself. 
[1,2] 

Columbus  installed  himself  as  Governor  of  the  Caribbean  islands,  with 
headquarters  on  Hispaniola  (the  large  island  now  shared  by  Haiti  and  the 
Dominican  Republic).  He  described  the  people,  the  Arawaks  (called  by  some 
the  Tainos)  this  way: 

"The  people  of  this  island  and  of  all  the  other  islands  which  I have 
found  and  seen,  or  have  not  seen,  all  go  naked,  men  and  women,  as  their 
mothers  bore  them,  except  that  some  women  cover  one  place  only  with  the 
leaf  of  a plant  or  with  a net  of  cotton  which  they  make  for  that  purpose. 

"They  have  no  iron  or  steel  or  weapons,  nor  are  they  capable  of  using 
them,  although  they  are  well-built  people  of  handsome  stature,  because 
they  are  wondrous  timid....  [T]hey  are  so  artless  and  free  with  all  they 
possess,  that  no  one  would  believe  it  without  having  seen  it. 

"Of  anything  they  have,  if  you  ask  them  for  it,  they  never  say  no; 
rather  they  invite  the  person  to  share  it,  and  show  as  much  love  as  if 
they  were  giving  their  hearts;  and  whether  the  thing  be  of  value  or  of 
small  price,  at  once  they  are  content  with  whatever  little  thing  of 
whatever  kind  may  be  given  to  them."  [3,  pg.63;  1,  pg.118] 

Added  note: 

In  an  ominous  foreshadowing  of  the  horrors  to  come,  Columbus  also  wrote 
in  his  journal: 

"I  could  conquer  the  whole  of  them  with  fifty  men,  and  govern  them  as  I 
pleased . " 

After  Columbus  had  surveyed  the  Caribbean  region,  he  returned  to  Spain 
to  prepare  his  invasion  of  the  Americas.  From  accounts  of  his  second 
voyage,  we  can  begin  to  understand  what  the  New  World  represented  to 
Columbus  and  his  men  - it  offered  them  life  without  limits,  unbridled 
freedom. 

Columbus  took  the  title  "Admiral  of  the  Ocean  Sea"  and  proceeded  to 
unleash  a reign  of  terror  unlike  anything  seen  before  or  since.  When  he 
was  finished,  eight  million  Arawaks  - virtually  the  entire  native 
population  of  Hispaniola  - had  been  exterminated  by  torture,  murder, 
forced  labor,  starvation,  disease  and  despair.  [3,  pg.x] 

A Spanish  missionary,  Bartolome  de  las  Casas,  described  first-hand  how 
the  Spaniards  terrorized  the  natives.  [4]  Las  Casas  gives  numerous  eye- 
witness accounts  of  repeated  mass  murder  and  routine  sadistic  torture. 

As  Barry  Lopez  has  accurately  summarized  it, 

"One  day,  in  front  of  Las  Casas,  the  Spanish  dismembered,  beheaded,  or 
raped  3000  people. 

'Such  inhumanities  and  barbarisms  were  committed  in  my  sight, ' he  says, 
'as  no  age  can  parallel....' 

"The  Spanish  cut  off  the  legs  of  children  who  ran  from  them.  They  poured 
people  full  of  boiling  soap.  They  made  bets  as  to  who,  with  one  sweep  of 
his  sword,  could  cut  a person  in  half.  They  loosed  dogs  that  'devoured  an 
Indian  like  a hog,  at  first  sight,  in  less  than  a moment. ' They  used 
nursing  infants  for  dog  food."  [2,  pg.4] 

This  was  not  occasional  violence  - it  was  a systematic,  prolonged 
campaign  of  brutality  and  sadism,  a policy  of  torture,  mass  murder, 
slavery  and  forced  labor  that  continued  for  CENTURIES. 

"The  destruction  of  the  Indians  of  the  Americas  was,  far  and  away,  the 
most  massive  act  of  genocide  in  the  history  of  the  world,"  writes 
historian  David  E.  Stannard.  [3,  pg.x] 

Eventually  more  than  100  million  natives  fell  under  European  rule.  Their 
extermination  would  follow.  As  the  natives  died  out,  they  were  replaced  by 
slaves  brought  from  Africa. 

To  make  a long  story  short,  Columbus  established  a pattern  that  held  for 


five  centuries  - a "ruthless,  angry  search  for  wealth,"  as  Barry  Lopez 
describes  it. 

"It  set  a tone  in  the  Americas.  The  quest  for  personal  possessions  was 
to  be,  from  the  outset,  a series  of  raids,  irresponsible  and  criminal,  a 
spree,  in  which  an  end  to  it  - the  slaves,  the  timber,  the  pearls,  the  fur, 
the  precious  ores,  and,  later,  arable  land,  coal,  oil,  and  iron  ore  - was 
never  visible,  in  which  an  end  to  it  had  no  meaning." 

Indeed,  there  WAS  no  end  to  it,  no  limit.  As  Hans  Koning  has  observed, 

"There  was  no  real  ending  to  the  conquest  of  Latin  America.  It  continued 
in  remote  forests  and  on  far  mountainsides.  It  is  still  going  on  in  our 
day  when  miners  and  ranchers  invade  land  belonging  to  the  Amazon  Indians 
and  armed  thugs  occupy  Indian  villages  in  the  backwoods  of  Central 
America . " 

[6,  pg.46] 

In  the  1980s,  under  Presidents  Ronald  Reagan  and  George  Bush,  the  U.S. 
government  knowingly  gave  direct  aid  to  genocidal  campaigns  that  murdered 
tens  of  thousands  Mayan  Indian  people  in  Guatemala  and  elsewhere.  [7] 

The  pattern  holds. 

Added  note: 

And  still,  in  2003,  the  genocide  continues  in  Colombia,  El  Salvador  and 
Guatemala . 

Continuing  the  gruesome  tradition  of  the  1980s,  which  also  terrorized 
the  people  of  Nicaragua,  U.S.  government-funded  fascist  paramilitaries 
mass-murder  Indians  in  Central  and  South  America  to  this  day.  The  bestial 
carnage  committed  by  Uncle  Sham's  proxy  armies  includes  countless 
disappearances,  epidemic  rape  and  torture.  The  Colombian  paramilitaries 
have  even  made  their  own  gruesome  addition  to  the  usual  list  of  horrors: 
public  beheadings. 

This  latest  stage  of  the  American  Indian  holocaust  is  enthusiastically 
supported  by  the  cocaine-smuggling  CIA,  the  Pentagon  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  United  States  Corporate  Mafia  Government. 

See : 

Colombia:  The  Genocidal  Democracy 
by  Javier  Giraldo 

The  English/American  Genocide 

Unfortunately,  Columbus  and  the  Spaniards  were  not  unique.  They  conquered 
Mexico  and  what  is  now  the  Southwestern  U.S.,  with  forays  into  Florida, 
the  Carolinas,  even  into  Virginia.  From  Virginia  northward,  the  land  had 
been  taken  by  the  English  who,  if  anything,  had  even  less  tolerance  for 
the  indigenous  people. 

As  Hans  Koning  says, 

"From  the  beginning,  the  Spaniards  saw  the  native  Americans  as  natural 
slaves,  beasts  of  burden,  part  of  the  loot.  When  working  them  to  death  was 
more  economical  than  treating  them  somewhat  humanely,  they  worked  them  to 
death . 

"The  English,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no  use  for  the  native  peoples.  They 
saw  them  as  devil  worshipers,  savages  who  were  beyond  salvation  by  the 
church,  and  exterminating  them  increasingly  became  accepted  policy."  [6, 

PS- 14] 

The  British  arrived  in  Jamestown  in  1607.  By  1610  the  intentional 
extermination  of  the  native  population  was  well  along.  As  David  E. 

Stannard  has  written, 

"Hundreds  of  Indians  were  killed  in  skirmish  after  skirmish.  Other 
hundreds  were  killed  in  successful  plots  of  mass  poisoning.  They  were 
hunted  down  by  dogs,  ' blood-Hounds  to  draw  after  them,  and  Mastives 
[mastiffs]  to  seize  them.' 

"Their  canoes  and  fishing  weirs  were  smashed,  their  villages  and 
agricultural  fields  burned  to  the  ground.  Indian  peace  offers  were 
accepted  by  the  English  only  until  their  prisoners  were  returned;  then, 
having  lulled  the  natives  into  false  security,  the  colonists  returned  to 
the  attack. 

"It  was  the  colonists'  expressed  desire  that  the  Indians  be  exterminated, 
rooted  'out  from  being  longer  a people  upon  the  face  of  the  Earth's  In  a 


single  raid  the  settlers  destroyed  corn  sufficient  to  feed  four  thousand 
people  for  a year. 

"Starvation  and  the  massacre  of  non-combatants  was  becoming  the 
preferred  British  approach  to  dealing  with  the  natives."  [3,  pg.106] 

In  Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  Jersey  extermination  was 
officially  promoted  by  a "scalp  bounty"  on  dead  Indians. 

"Indeed,  in  many  areas  it  [murdering  Indians]  became  an  outright 
business,"  writes  historian  Ward  Churchill.  [5,  pg.182] 

Indians  were  defined  as  subhumans,  lower  than  animals.  George  Washington 
compared  them  to  wolves,  "beasts  of  prey"  and  called  for  their  total 
destruction.  [3,  pgs. 119-120] 

Andrew  Jackson  (whose  innocent-looking  portrait  appears  on  the  U.S.  $20 
bill  today)  in  1814 

"supervised  the  mutilation  of  800  or  more  Creek  Indian  corpses  - the 
bodies  of  men,  women  and  children  that  [his  troops]  had  massacred  - 
cutting  off  their  noses  to  count  and  preserve  a record  of  the  dead, 
slicing  long  strips  of  flesh  from  their  bodies  to  tan  and  turn  into  bridle 
reins."  [5,  pg.186] 

The  English  policy  of  extermination  - another  name  for  genocide  - grew 
more  insistent  as  settlers  pushed  westward: 

In  1851  the  Governor  of  California  officially  called  for  the 
extermination  of  the  Indians  in  his  state.  [3,  pg.144] 

On  March  24,  1863,  the  Rocky  Mountain  News  in  Denver  ran  an  editorial 
titled,  "Exterminate  Them." 

On  April  2,  1863,  the  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican  advocated  "extermination  of 
the  Indians."  [5,  pg.228] 

In  1867,  General  William  Tecumseh  Sherman  said: 

"We  must  act  with  vindictive  earnestness  against  the  [Lakotas,  known  to 
whites  as  the  Sioux]  even  to  their  extermination,  men,  women  and  children." 
[5,  pg.240] 

In  1891,  Frank  L.  Baum  (gentle  author  of  "The  Wizard  Of  Oz")  wrote  in 
the  Aberdeen  Saturday  Pioneer  (Kansas)  that  the  army  should  "finish  the 
job"  by  the  "total  annihilation"  of  the  few  remaining  Indians. 

The  U.S.  did  not  follow  through  on  Baum's  macabre  demand  for  there 
really  was  no  need.  By  then  the  native  population  had  been  reduced  to  2.5% 
of  its  original  numbers  and  97.5%  of  the  aboriginal  land  base  had  been 
expropriated  and  renamed  "The  land  of  the  free  and  the  home  of  the  brave." 

Flundreds  upon  hundreds  of  native  tribes  with  unique  languages,  learning, 
customs,  and  cultures  had  simply  been  erased  from  the  face  of  the  earth, 
most  often  without  even  the  pretense  of  justice  or  law. 

Today  we  can  see  the  remnant  cultural  arrogance  of  Christopher  Columbus 
and  Captain  John  Smith  shadowed  in  the  cult  of  the  "global  free  market" 
which  aims  to  eradicate  indigenous  cultures  and  traditions  world-wide,  to 
force  all  peoples  to  adopt  the  ways  of  the  U.S. 

Today's  globalist  "Free  Trade"  is  merely  yesterday's  "Manifest  Destiny" 
writ  large. 

But  as  Barry  Lopez  says, 

"This  violent  corruption  needn't  define  us....  We  can  say,  yes,  this 
happened,  and  we  are  ashamed.  We  repudiate  the  greed.  We  recognize  and 
condemn  the  evil.  And  we  see  how  the  harm  has  been  perpetuated.  But,  five 
hundred  years  later,  we  intend  to  mean  something  else  in  the  world." 

If  we  chose,  we  could  set  limits  on  ourselves  for  once.  We  could  declare 
enough  is  enough. 
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Supreme  Court  docket  shaping  up 
WEDNESDAY,  1UNE  4,  2003 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  is  weighing  a number  of  controversial  topics  as  it 
wraps  up  its  annual  term.  Decisions  on  affirmative  action,  gay  rights  and 
Internet  pornography  laws  are  heavily  anticipated  before  the  justices  go 
into  recess  at  the  end  of  this  month. 

There  won't  be  any  Indian  law  decisions  among  the  bunch.  But  there  are 
some  cases  the  justices  are  being  asked  to  consider  in  the  coming  months 
on  topics  like  land  claims,  treaty  rights  and  taxation.  Here's  a review  of 
some  of  the  cases  pending  before  the  court. 

Environmental  Rights 

A battle  between  the  Miccosukee  Tribe  of  Florida  and  state  water 
managers  has  been  in  limbo  for  more  than  a year.  The  tribe  won  a decision 
at  the  11th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  requiring  the  state  to  comply  with 
federal  clean  water  laws  when  pumping  water  into  the  Everglades. 

The  South  Florida  Water  Management  District  last  September  asked  the 
Supreme  Court  to  review  the  case  but  the  justices  held  off  in  order  to 
receive  views  from  the  U.S.  They  finally  got  it  last  week,  when  Solicitor 
General  Ted  Olson  submitted  a brief  backing  the  tribe. 

According  to  law  scholars,  the  Department  of  Dustice's  views  tend  to 
influence  the  court's  thinking  on  the  case.  With  that  in  hand,  the 
justices  will  soon  decide  whether  to  review  the  battle,  one  of  many  in  the 
$8  billion  Everglades  cleanup  effort. 

The  petition  for  a writ  of  certiorari  in  South  Florida  Water  Management 
District  v.  Miccosukee  Tribe  , No.  02-626,  was  filed  October  21,  2002.  The 
tribe  and  Friends  of  the  Everglades,  an  environmental  group,  responded 


November  25,  2002.  Pacific  Legal  Foundation,  a conservative  legal  group 
that  has  represented  non-Indian  challenges  to  tribal  authority  and  is 
involved  in  the  Klamath  River  Basin  litigation,  has  filed  a friend  of  the 
court  brief  siding  with  the  water  district. 

- Relevant  Documents: 

Docket  Sheet:  No.  02-626  (Supreme  Court) 

Land  Dispute 

Who  owns  the  land  around  Lake  Havasu?  According  to  the  federal  government, 
the  Chemehuevi  Tribe  does.  According  to  most  everyone  else,  the  federal 
government  does. 

So  goes  the  long-running  saga  between  the  tribe  and  non-Indians  who  say 
the  boundaries  of  the  Chemehuevi  Reservation  were  wrongfully  changed.  At 
issue  in  the  the  latest  dispute,  which  dates  to  the  1940s,  is  whether  the 
tribe  can  evict  non-Indians  from  cabins  located  on  land  leased  from  the 
tribe . 

The  9th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  in  an  unpublished  decision,  tossed  the 
suit  challenging  the  eviction.  The  non-Indians  filed  a petition  writ  of 
certiorari  on  February  21.  The  tribe  responded  April  21  and  the  Department 
of  Justice,  on  behalf  of  Secretary  of  Interior  Gale  Norton,  responded 
May  21. 

- Relevant  Documents: 

Docket  Sheet:  No.  02-1393  (Supreme  Court) 

Department  of  Justice  Brief  (May  21,  2003) 

Self-Determination 

Self-determination  has  been  the  policy  of  the  U.S.  since  the  Nixon  era 
and  tribes  have  embraced  it.  But  tribes  often  complain  that  federal 
agencies  don't  provide  enough  funds  to  administer  programs. 

So  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  Oklahoma  and  the  Duck  Valley  Shoshone-Paiute 
Tribe  of  Nevada,  supported  by  various  other  tribes  in  amicus  briefs,  are 
suing  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  in  hopes  of  obtaining 
"direct  and  indirect  expense"  costs  associated  with  operating  the  programs. 
But  the  9th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  last  November  ruled  against  the 
tribes  and  said  it's  up  to  the  federal  government  to  decide  how  much  money 
to  distribute. 

The  tribes  filed  a petition  for  certiorari  on  April  3.  The  Department  of 
Justice  has  been  given  until  June  6 to  respond. 

- Relevant  Documents: 

Docket  Sheet:  No.  02-1472  (Supreme  Court) 

Taxation 

Last  September,  the  9th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  against  Kip  R. 
Ramsey,  a member  of  the  Yakama  Nation  of  Washington  who  owns  a logging 
company.  The  unanimous  ruling  said  the  IRS  can  impose  heavy  vehicle  and 
diesel  fuel  taxes  on  tribal  members,  rejecting  arguments  that  an  1855 
treaty  protected  the  rights  of  individual  Indians. 

Having  paid  nearly  $500,000  in  taxes  to  the  IRS,  Ramsey  is  challenging 
the  lower  court  ruling.  He  filed  a petition  for  certiorari  on  April  22. 

The  Department  of  Justice  has  been  given  until  June  26  to  file  a response. 

The  tribes  filed  a petition  for  certiorari  on  April  3.  The  Department  of 
Justice  has  been  given  until  June 
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| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  ! 
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What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 


<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Native  Rights,  Rez  Life,  Native  American  Poetry 
and  Iron  Natives  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 
IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 


Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  I 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

| languages  in  North  America,  j 
| only  175  exist  today.  ! 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
[ learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  I 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

j languages  will  survive  the  next | 

| 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  I 

j Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

j one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

I eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


If  you  dig  up  a grave  in  a white  graveyard,  you'll  get  25  years. 
If  you  dig  up  1,000  Indian  graves,  you'll  get  a Ph.D." 

_ Him  Hickinbotham,  Choctaw 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
I Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  I 

t I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  j 
[ of  the  Republic  ! 

| and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  i 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  [ 

i so  that  my  forefathers  j 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  i 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


| Dourney 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

| 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


The  Native  American  Sacred  Lands  Protection  Act  is  before  the  U.S.  House 
of  Representatives,  and  that's  a good  thing.  The  bill  would  provide 
tribes  the  ability  to  stop  logging  and  mining  on  federal  lands  considered 
Sacred  by  Native  Americans,  and  that's  a very  good  thing. 

No  Republican  lawmakers  support  the  bill  and  there  has  been  no  effort 
to  host  a companion  bill  in  the  Senate;  and  that  is  both  not  good  and 
not  a surprise.  If  one  thing  is  evident,  judging  from  the  bills  submitted 
by  Republicans  to  exploit  the  Artie  National  Wildlife  Refuge,  Republicans 
are  as  greedy  and  corrupted  by  the  scent  of  money  as  the  dominant  society 
can  get.  There  can  be  little  doubt  timber  associations  are  greasing  a 
lot  of  Republican  hands  in  an  effort  to  prevent  this  bill  from  even  making 
the  first  floor  call. 


Timber  interests  are  already  feeling  quite  smug,  having  gotten  their 
"good  buddy"  President  George  W.  to  sign  into  law  a short  track  to  timber 
harvesting,  completely  bypassing  envirnmental  review. 

That  all  said,  I have  to  ask  one  question.  Why  is  another  law  to 
protect  Native  Sacred  Lands  even  necessary?  There  is  not  a similar  need 
to  create  yet  another  law  to  prevent  desecration  of  St.  Peter's  Cathedral 
or  the  Mormon  Tabernacle. 


Why  is  that  so?  Because  those  places  are  sacred  to  the  invaders,  and 
lest  we  not  forget  - those  places  were  built  by  them,  not  Creator. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy.org 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S. A. 

===w=w=== 
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Tribes  rally  behind  sacred-sites  bill 
By  Alex  Fryer 

Seattle  Times  Washington  bureau 
Darrell  Hillaire 
Dune  12,  2003 

Before  joining  his  tribe's  spirit  dancers,  Lummi  Chairman  Darrell 
Hillaire  went  to  the  forests  and  rivers  near  Mount  Baker  to  pray  and 
cleanse  himself. 

Now,  he  wants  Congress  to  pass  a House  bill  that  would  protect  those 
lands  from  logging  and  mining. 

Hillaire  was  in  Washington,  D.C.,  yesterday  to  lend  his  support  to  the 
Native  American  Sacred  Lands  Protection  Act.  The  bill  would  provide  tribes 
across  the  country  the  opportunity  to  stop  logging  and  mining  on  federal 
lands  considered  sacred  by  Native  Americans. 

But  no  Republican  lawmakers  have  expressed  support,  and  no  companion 
legislation  has  been  introduced  in  the  Senate. 

And  timber  associations  are  lining  up  to  oppose  it. 

Bob  Dick,  Washington  manager  of  the  American  Forest  Resource  Council  in 
Olympia,  an  association  of  timber  companies  that  primarily  harvest  on 
public  lands,  said  his  group  does  not  oppose  the  protection  of  sacred 
sites . 

But  he  said  such  areas  are  already  protected  by  existing  rules.  "To  give 
them  (tribes)  veto  authority,  I think  a lot  of  people  would  be  nervous 
about  it,"  he  said. 

The  bill,  drafted  by  Rep.  Nick  Rahall,  D-W.Va.,  would  direct  all  federal 
land-management  agencies  to  prevent  significant  damage  to  sacred  sites. 

It  would  also  give  tribes  the  ability  to  petition  the  government  to 
place  federal  lands  off-limits  when  they  believed  a proposed  action  would 
cause  significant  damage  to  sacred  lands. 

Rahall  cited  the  Zuni  tribe  in  New  Mexico  as  an  example.  The  tribe 
harvests  salt  from  Salt  Lake  when  the  water  evaporates  in  the  summer.  But 
a proposed  coal  strip  mine  11  miles  north  of  the  lake  would  pump  water 
from  the  same  aquifer  that  feeds  Salt  Lake.  The  bill  would  give  the  Zunis 
more  legal  ammunition  to  fight  the  utility. 

Tribes  would  not  have  to  reveal  why  a site  is  sacred,  or  where  the  site 
is  specifically  located. 

That's  an  important  provision,  said  Hillaire.  He  said  relic  hunters 
would  raid  tribal  artifacts,  and  he  doesn't  want  the  public  to  know  where 
and  how  certain  ceremonies  are  performed. 

"It's  a very  private  thing  we  do,"  he  said.  "It's  shared  between  us  and 
the  Creator.  We  just  don't  want  a lot  of  people  hanging  around." 

Some  in  the  forest  industry  opposed  the  lack  of  disclosure,  and  vowed  to 
fight  the  legislation. 

"That  would  be  hard  to  pass  the  laugh  test,"  said  Tom  Partin,  president 
of  the  American  Forest  Resource  Council  in  Portland. 

Rep.  Rick  Larsen,  D-Bellingham,  supports  the  proposal,  but  would  not 
handicap  its  chances  of  becoming  law. 

"I  never  give  odds,"  he  said,  adding:  "I  assure  the  people  I represent 
that  I will  work  very  hard  on  this  legislation." 

Alex  Fryer:  206-464-8124. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Seattle  Times  Company. 
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Baird  pushing  for  recognition  of  Chinook  tribe 
By  Sally  Ousley 
Dun  9,  2003 

The  Chinook  Indian  tribe,  declared  officially  extinct  by  the  Bush 
Administration  last  summer,  will  get  another  a shot  at  winning  federal 
recognition . 

U.S.  Rep  Brian  Baird,  D-Vancouver,  says  he  is  drafting  a bill  to 
recognize  the  tribe.  The  bill  would  reverse  last  Duly's  Interior 
Department  decision  to  yank  recognition  the  Clinton  Administration  granted 
in  Danuary  2000. 

"It's  a tragic  commentary  when  we  commemorate  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
expedition  and  the  very  tribe  that  helped  them  is  not  recognized  by  the 
government,"  Baird  said. 

The  Chinook  Indians  helped  the  Corps  of  Discovery  when  it  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  in  November  1805. 

Official  recognition  makes  a tribe  eligible  for  federal  money  for 
schools,  health  care,  social  services,  economic  development  and  cultural 
activities . 

"The  timing  is  very  important  because  we've  been  asked  to  co-host  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  signature  event  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columbia  River  in 
November  of  2005,"  said  Chinook  Tribal  Chairman  Gary  Dohnson.  "We  feel  we 
should  have  equal  status  with  the  other  tribes  we  invite." 

The  Chinooks  have  been  seeking  official  recognition  for  more  than  20 
years.  It's  trouble  stems  in  part  from  the  failure  of  the  tribe  and  U.S. 
government  to  adopt  a treaty  in  the  mid  19th  century. 

In  withdrawing  recognition,  the  Bush  administration  ruled  that  the  tribe 
did  not  meet  three  of  the  seven  criteria  used  by  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs:  It  did  not  maintain  continuous  political  control  over  its 
members;  was  no  longer  a distinct  social  community;  and  has  not  been 
identified  as  an  "Indian  entity"  by  outside  observers  on  a continuous 
basis . 

"I  disagree  with  this  administration,"  Baird  said.  "They  (the  tribe) 
meet  the  standards.  There's  no  question  that  the  Chinook  lived  in 
Southwest  Washington.  Lewis  and  Clark  mentioned  them  in  their  journals  and 
some  treaties  were  negotiated  using  Chinook  language.  They  predated  Lewis 
and  Clark,  and  they  are  still  there." 

Baird  said  getting  the  legislation  through  Congress  will  not  be  easy. 

The  Quinault  tribe  on  the  Olympic  Peninsula  has  concerns  that  the 
Chinook  recognition  would  mean  a loss  of  land  the  Quinaults  own  now. 
Without  federal  recognition,  the  Chinooks  can't  claim  any  land  within  the 
Quinault  reservation. 

Quinault  executive  director  Pearl  Capoeman-Baller  said  that  her  tribe 
objects  to  Chinook  claims  on  the  reservation.  "The  bottom  line  for  the 
Quinault  is  that  we  govern  the  reservation  and  signed  the  treaty  and  we 
have  hunting  and  fishing  rights  and  we  have  the  voting  rights  on  the 
reservation . " 

Dohnson  said  the  best  avenue  for  the  Chinooks  to  gain  recognition  is 
through  Congress.  He  said  going  through  federal  court  would  mean  hundred 
of  thousands  of  dollars  and  five  to  six  years. 

Dohnson  said  Washington  Sen.  Maria  Cantwell  and  Sen.  Patty  Murray  also 
are  supporting  the  tribe's  cause 

"We  represent  the  homeland  Chinook  who  stayed  on  the  Columbia  River  or 
Willapa  Bay  and  we're  not  interested  in  what's  going  on  north  of  us,"  he 
said.  "We're  interested  in  a land  base  and  tribal  survival  along  the 
Columbia  River  and  Willapa  Bay." 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Daily  News/Longview,  WA. 
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Lakota  Journal:  Notes  from  Indian  Country 

How  one  Mission  boy  was  degraded  and  humiliated 
By  Tim  Giago 

We  were  in  our  third-floor  dormitory  in  Red  Cloud  Hall  at  the  Holy  Rosary 
Indian  Mission  boarding  school  when  "Gabby"  Brewer  approached  us. 

There  was  "Frosty"  Garnette,  Tibby  Kocer,  Basil  Brave  Heart  and  me 
seated  on  our  U.  S.  Army  issue  bunks  and  footlockers  just  chatting  away 
when  Gabby  approached  us.  He  asked,  "Do  you  think  my  hair  will  grow  out 
faster  if  I wash  it  every  night  with  soap  and  water?"  Sounded  OK  to  us. 

We  all  agreed.  "Yeah,  sure,  sounds  like  a good  plan." 

I don't  know  how  Gabby  got  his  nickname.  He  wasn't  that  talkative,  at 
least  not  at  the  Mission.  Maybe  he  was  gabby  at  home.  In  all  likelihood  he 
probably  got  his  name  from  one  of  the  Sunday  night  movies  that  previewed 
in  the  Mission  gymnasium  every  Sunday  night.  The  sidekick  of  Roy  Rogers 
was  Gabby  Hayes,  if  memory  serves.  That's  probably  where  he  got  the  name. 
But  then  Gabby  Hayes  was  a short,  bewhiskered  fellow  who  in  no  way 
resembled  our  Gabby.  Huh? 

Gabby  asked  us  about  the  soap  and  water  treatment  for  his  hair  because 
the  Jesuit  prefects  at  Holy  Rosary  had  ordered  that  his  head  be  shaven  to 
the  skull  and  it  was  carried  out.  Gabby's  crime?  He  ran  away  from  the 
Mission,  was  caught  and  returned  to  the  school. 

Now  let's  talk  about  cruel  and  unusual  punishment  or  of  receiving 
punishment  to  fit  the  crime.  In  the  spring  of  that  year  (in  the  1940s) 
Gabby's  father  and  Gabby's  brother  Richard  went  fishing  at  White  Clay  Dam 
on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation  in  South  Dakota.  It  must  have  been 
over  a long  holiday  weekend. 

Usually  only  the  students  who  lived  near  Holy  Rosary  made  it  home  for 
any  of  the  holidays.  Pine  Ridge  Village  was  only  four  miles  from  the 
Mission . 

A tragedy  happened.  Richard  slipped  from  the  bank  and  fell  into  the 
water.  Since  winter  was  just  now  subsiding  the  water  must  have  been 
freezing  cold.  Gabby's  father  dived  into  the  water  in  an  effort  to  save 
his  son.  Both  of  them  drowned  in  the  frigid  water. 

My  best  buddy  at  the  Mission  was  Gabby's  older  brother  Tommy.  I know 
that  Tommy  was  shattered  by  the  loss  of  his  father  and  brother.  I can't 
even  imagine  the  hurt  that  Gabby  must  have  experienced.  He  was  younger  and 
probably  more  impressionable. 

Gabby  Brewer  was  one  of  those  kids  you  liked  immediately.  He  always  had 
a ready  smile  and  a gentle  manner.  The  Lakota  winyan  (women)  would  say 
that  they  just  wanted  to  "ahniyan"  him  (they  wanted  to  just  squeeze  him 
like  pinching  his  cheeks). 

Gabby  would  probably  have  a good  laugh  to  hear  this  now.  He  is  now 
retirement  age.  The  last  time  I saw  him  at  Pine  Ridge  he  was  talking  about 
putting  in  for  Social  Security.  He  is  probably  receiving  it  by  now.  How 
the  years  fly. 

After  the  tragic  accident  at  White  Clay  dam.  Gabby  became  very  quiet.  He 
turned  inward.  There  was  no  compassion,  comforting  or  counseling  by  the 
priests,  nuns,  brothers  or  prefects  at  Holy  Rosary.  Today,  when  something 
tragic  happens  to  school  kids,  there  are  counselors  to  help  them 
understand  the  tragedy  and  to  help  the  children  through  the  traumatic 
experience.  There  was  no  such  help  at  the  Mission. 

Gabby  suffered  alone  and  in  silence. 

Something  happened  to  him.  He  sneaked  away  from  the  Mission  one  day  and 
headed  for  his  home  in  Pine  Ridge  Village.  He  was  captured  and  returned  to 
the  school.  He  was  greeted  upon  his  return  with  a razor  strap  and  beaten 
until  he  had  bruises  on  his  legs  and  buttocks.  Such  was  the  compassion  of 
the  Jesuit  priests. 

But  that  wasn't  enough  punishment.  The  next  day  he  was  taken  to  the 
barbershop  and  his  head  was  shaved  clean.  Lakota  boys  and  men  take  pride 
in  their  hair.  To  shave  his  head  just  added  insult  to  injury.  But  that 
still  wasn't  enough  punishment,  according  to  the  Jesuits. 


A sandwich  board  sign  was  created  and  on  the  sign  was  written,  "I  am  a 
runaway."  Gabby  was  forced  to  wear  this  sign  from  morning  until  bedtime. 

He  even  had  to  wear  it  to  morning  mass  where  he  could  be  observed  by  all 
of  the  students  including  the  girls. 

When  he  came  to  us  and  asked,  "Do  you  think  my  hair  will  grow  out  faster 
if  I wash  it  every  night  with  soap  and  water?  We  wanted  it  to  be  true.  We 
hoped  with  all  of  our  hearts  that  soap  and  water  every  night  would  bring 
an  end  to  the  pain  and  embarrassment  he  must  have  been  feeling. 

The  abuse  heaped  upon  the  Indian  children  by  the  different  churches  in 
the  efforts  to  assimilate  them  into  the  mainstream  are  now  well  documented. 
We  all  know  of  the  beatings  and  the  psychological  and  oftentimes  physical 
abuse  that  occurred  behind  closed  doors  at  the  Mission  boarding  schools. 

Where  do  we  even  begin  to  categorize  the  abuse  Gabby  suffered  at  a time 
when  he  needed  counseling,  a kind  word  or  an  understanding  adult  to 
comfort  him  instead  of  the  beating  and  humiliation  meted  out  to  him? 

Gabby  had  a lot  of  tough  years  after  he  left  Holy  Rosary  Mission.  How 
much  of  it  could  have  been  traced  back  to  the  day  he  was  beaten,  had  his 
head  shaved  bald  and  was  further  humiliated  by  having  to  wear  a sign 
pointing  out  his  supposed  transgressions? 

But  Gabby  is  one  of  those  Lakota  men  with  a sense  of  humor  and  an 
undying  spirit  of  goodwill.  He  survived  in  good  fashion  and  like  many  of 
us  ex-mission  boys;  he  survived  in  spite  of  all  the  efforts  to  make  him 
less  of  a human  being. 

I think  the  soap  and  water  treatment  really  worked.  It  seems  that  his 
hair  grew  in  twice  as  fast  as  usual.  It  was  only  his  self-esteem  and  pride 
that  was  stunted  for  a long  time. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Lakota  Journal. 
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Teachers  incorporating  culture  in  classroom 

06/09/2003 

Associated  Press 

BLACKFOOT,  Idaho  - They're  combining  today's  high-technology  with 
yesterday's  tribal  customs  and  history  at  the  Fort  Hall  Elementary  School. 

The  Blackfoot  District  school  is  on  the  Shoshone-Bannock  reservation. 

And  the  faculty  --  many  of  them  tribal  members  --  are  sensitive  to  the 
need  to  remind  students  of  their  culture. 

Principal  Ryan  Wilson  says  that  the  school  goes  well  beyond  the  standard 
educational  fare  of  math,  English  and  science. 

Tribal  member  Louise  Dixey  has  spent  the  past  six  years  researching 
tribal  history  and  hopes  to  eventually  get  it  into  schools  through  an 
interactive  computer  program  that  lays  out  the  origin  of  the  tribes,  their 
beliefs  and  lifestyles. 

Law  enforcement  says  security  for  forest  summit  'flexible. ' 

Copyright  c.  2003  Belo  Interactive  & KTVB-TV/Boise,  ID. 
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Don't  know  if  you  are  interested  for  your  paper,  but  got  this  today. 
Klieta 


Been  following  this  issue  on  the  web  recently.  The  below  is  an  extract 
of  a post  from  Powwows.com.  Please  note  that  some  of  the  companies  involved 
have  bases  in  Atlanta,  and  so  could  be  in  our  area.  Got  this  e-mail  today, 
it's  a bit  lengthy,  but  is  extremely  important  for  Native  American 
families  in  Oklahoma.  Please  read  and  Help! 

This  is  a politically-related  email,  regarding  the  politics  of  greed  by 
large  corporate  sponsors  on  behalf  of  an  anti-Indian  campaign  being  waged 
against  the  Indian  Nations  in  Oklahoma.  I apologize  in  advance  to  anyone 
receiving  this  email  who  isn't  interested. 

This  email  is  going  out  to  many  of  our  contacts,  in  an  effort  to  gain 
wide  support  for  a business  boycott  and  TRUTH  campaign  against  ONE  NATION. 
Even  though  many  of  you  don't  live  in  Oklahoma,  or  even  the  USA,  you  may 
note  that  some  of  these  businesses  supporting  ONE  NATION  operate  OUTSIDE 
OF  OKLAHOMA  also.  Regardless  of  where  you  live,  you  can  phone  or  email 
these  contacts,  and  let  them  know  that  you  are  displeased  with  their 
corporate  financial  support  of  ONE  NATION.  Pass  this  email  onto  everyone 
in  your  address  book  who  is  interested  in  Indian  sovereignty  issues  and 
treaty  rights.  These  backers  need  to  receive  a landslide  of  negative 
feedback  regarding  their  support  of  this  destructive  orgainziation . 

ONE  NATION  is  an  organization  based  in  Oklahoma,  which  is  spending 
thousands  of  dollars  on  a publicity  campaign  to  turn  public  opinion 
AGAINST  INDIAN  NATIONS  AND  BUSINESSES  in  Oklahoma.  The  ONE  NATION 
publicity  campaign  is  using  mis-information,  lies,  and  half-truths,  with 
no  proof  or  figures  to  back  up  their  claims,  to  stir  up  old  anti-Indian 
sentiments  among  Oklahomans.  It  is  absolutely  disgraceful  that  these 
businesses  are  supporting  such  a dividing  effort  in  Oklahoma,  when 
Oklahomans  of  all  backgrounds  have  made  such  a tremendous  effort  to 
overcome  their  differences  and  live  in  harmony  with  their  neighbors  as  one 
large  community  where  everyone  has  a seat  at  the  table.  One  Nation  claims 
that  this  is  not  a race-related  campaign,  but  how  can  they  honestly  make 
that  claim,  when  their  campaign  is  focused  on  only  one  race.  Their  anti- 
Indian  campaign  is  MOST  CERTAINLY  about  MONEY.  They  are  once  again 
attempting  to  pull  the  rug  out  from  under  the  efforts  of  Indians  and 
Nations  to  provide  employment  opportunities  and  income  to  their 
communities  and  families,  while  so  many  Indian  families  in  Oklahoma  still 
live  near  or  below  the  poverty  line.  Their  intended  results  would  also 
hurt  the  hundreds  of  non-Indian  employees  of  Tribally-owned  gas  stations, 
travel  plazas,  smoke  shops,  bingo  halls,  casinos,  and  other  businesses.  We 
have  many  valued  employees  who  are  non-Indian,  or  non-enrolled  Indians. 

The  Indian  Nations  of  Oklahoma  are  the  state's  LARGEST  EMPLOYER!! 

You  can  read  the  One  Nation  propaganda  at:  www.onenationok.com 
chttp : //www.onenationok. com 

I'll  quickly  address  a few  of  the  misleading  claims  made  by  One  Nation  on 
their  website.  They  claim  that  tribes  don't  pay  state  taxes  on  the  federal 
money  that  they  receive.  Neither  do  hundreds  of  non-Indian  organizations 
that  receive  Federal  grants.  Grants  are  not  considered  profit  on  income. 
Money  from  grants  are  used  to  purchase  goods  and  services  in  Oklahoma,  and 
wages  paid  by  grants  are  most  certainly  spent  in  Oklahoma  also. 

Secondly,  while  tribally  owned  businesses  don't  pay  state  taxes  on  their 
profits,  but  they  DO  pay  the  equivalent  of  taxes.  State-negotiated 
compacts  give  the  state  a large  portion  of  the  profits  from  Tribally-owned 
businesses,  in  a tax-equivalent  measure.  Individual  Indian  families  DO  pay 
taxes,  despite  the  wide-spread  misconception  that  Indians  don't  pay  taxes. 
We  paid  in  over  $12,000  in  personal  income  taxes  in  a recent  year,  before 
the  failing  economy  cost  us  our  good-paying  jobs. 

Thirdly,  as  an  Indian  casino  employee,  I can  personally  verify  that  the 
National  Indian  Gaming  Commission  watches  our  casinos  very  closely.  Any 
new  machines  which  are  determined  to  be  Class  III  by  the  Gaming  Commission 
(Oklahoma  office  is  in  Tulsa)  are  quickly  turned  off  and  subsequently 
replaced  with  a Class  II  machine  by  the  vendor.  We  see  the  NIGC  officials 
in  the  casino  regularly,  and  they  will  shut  down  ANY  casino  which  does  not 
quickly  comply  with  their  orders.  Nobody  flaunts  any  gaming  laws  in 
Oklahoma  and  gets  away  with  it,  period.  Some  casinos  have  a Compliance 


Officer  on  staff,  whose  sole  purpose  is  to  insure  compliance  with  National 
Indian  Gaming  Commission  Minimum  Internal  Control  Standards.  Sonny  was 
employed  as  a Compliance  officer  at  one  time.  There  is  no  more  truth  to 
these  claims,  than  the  wild  unfounded  and  subsequently  unfulfilled  claims 
that  organized  crime  would  make  it's  way  into  our  casinos,  made  some  10+ 
years  ago  when  Indian  gaming  first  came  to  Oklahoma. 

The  following  news  releases,  etc.  are  from  several  emails.  I apoloigize 
to  anyone  not  receiving  credit,  as  these  are  from  emails  and  I don't  know 
the  original  publication  point  of  some  articles.  Below  are  listed  some  of 
the  One  Nation  supporting  organizations,  and  their  contact  information.  At 
some  of  our  homes  we  received  a mail  out  from  an  organization  called  One 
Nation  on  the  envelope  it  says,  "Did  you  know  that  Native  American  tribes 
could  be  costing  the  State  of  Oklahoma  up  to  $500  million  a year  in  unpaid 
taxes?  This  is  money  that  could  be  going  to  education."  When  you  open  the 
letter  it  talks  about  the  "unfair  advantage  the  tribes'  have  in  Oklahoma" 
that  tribes  pay  no  state  taxes,  receive  one  billion  dollars  a year  in 
federal  money  and  flaunt  the  state  and  federal  laws  against  gambling.  It 
says  "the  amount  of  state  tax  money  falling  through  the  cracks  because  of 
the  tribal  governments'  exemptions  and  special  considerations  is  at  least 
equal  to  the  state's  shortfall"  It  goes  on  to  say  that  "illegal  tribally- 
-issued  license  tags  cost  the  state  millions  in  tax  revenue  each  year".  It 
closes  by  saying  "We  know  our  cause  is  just.  We  know  our  cause  is  fair.  We 
also  know  for  certain  the  tribes  will  throw  tremendous  resources  against 
our  efforts.  We  will  not  hide.  We  will  not  be  intimidated  by  their  scare 
tactics.  Will  you  stand  with  us?" 

The  contact  for  One  Nation,  Inc  can  be  found  at  www.onenationok.com 
<http://www.onenationok.comor  can  be  reached  at  405-942-2700 

The  Founding  Coalition  Members  of  this  privately  funded  organization  are 

Oklahoma  Independent  Petroleum  Association 

Oklahoma  Petroleum  Marketers  Association 

Oklahoma  Farm  Bureau 

Southern  Oklahoma  Water  Alliance 

Co-Chairmen 

leramy  Rich,  Director  of  Public  Policy,  Oklahoma  Farm  Bureau 
Rusty  Shaw,  Owner,  Shaw's  Gulf,  Inc.  (Stillwater) 

Please  pass  this  information  on  especially  if  you  know  a Tribal  Leader 
and/or  Tribal  Attorney,  they  are  right  about  one  thing,  we  do  have 
tremendous  resources. 

One  Nation  not  supported  by  Oklahoma  governor 
Mailer  lists  Flenry 
OKLAHOMA  CITY  OK 
SAM  LEWIN  6/4/2003 

A recent  mailer  by  a group  opposed  to  tribal  sovereignty  lists  Oklahoma 
Governor  Brad  Henry  as  a contact  person.  That  doesn't  mean  Henry  supports 
the  organization,  says  his  spokesman. 

One  Nation  has  been  on  the  radar  screen  of  many  Native  Americans  since 
they  formed  last  year.  The  group's  stated  purpose  is  to  " raise  public 
awareness  of  the  growing  threat  to  our  state's  economic  future  posed  by 
the  unprecedented  expansion  of  the  power  of  the  Native  American  tribes." 

The  number  of  Henry's  Oklahoma  City  office  is  listed  on  the  mailer. 
Officials  say  that  was  done  without  his  permission  and  he  doesn't  agree 
with  the  group's  philosophy. 

"Governor  Henry  is  not  affiliated  with  this  group,"  said  Henry  spokesman 
Paul  Sund.  "He  is  interested  in  working  with  tribal  government  and  thinks 
we  get  more  done  working  hand  in  hand  instead  of  fighting  each  other  in 
legal  arenas  and  other  battles." 

One  Nation  is  comprised  mainly  of  four  organizations:  Oklahoma 
Independent  Petroleum  Association,  Oklahoma  Petroleum  Marketers 
Association,  Oklahoma  Farm  Bureau  and  Southern  Oklahoma  Water  Alliance. 

One  Nation  co-founder  Mickey  Thompson  recently  told  the  Native  American 
Times  the  organization  has  180  thousand  members  and  raised  a quarter  of  a 


million  dollars.  Thompson  is  married  to  Governor  Henry's  Press  Secretary 
Kym  Koch. 

From  Cinda  Hughes  kiowascout2000@yahoo.com 
cmailto: kiowascout2000@yahoo.com 

Friends  and  Family, 

Hopefully,  by  now  most  of  you  have  heard  of  an  organization  that  is  a 
very  serious  threat  to  Oklahoma  tribal  sovereignty.  The  chief  organizers 
of  this  effort  are  the  petroleum  marketers  industry,  the  convenience  store 
association,  and  the  farm  bureau  association. 

It  is  imperative  that  tribes  unify  in  order  to  combat  the  negative 
propaganda  about  Indian  businesses  that  is  present  in  the  mass  media  of 
this  state.  The  tribes  must  begin  hiring  public  relations  firms,  writing 
press  releases,  and  buying  advertising  time  on  radio  programs.  This  battle 
will  be  won  or  lost  through  the  eye  of  public  opinion. 

We,  as  individuals,  can  do  much  to  help.  We  can  make  contact  with  the 
various  companies  and  service  providers.  We  can  boycott  retail  outlets  and 
insurance  companies.  If  your  auto  insurance  is  provided  by  OFB,  then  you 
ARE  a member  of  their  organization.  YOUR  money  is  paying  for  this  attack. 

I am  working  with  others  on  a more  complete  list  of  convenience  store 
outlets  that  belong  to  this  association.  It  is  time  for  us  to  make  an 
effort . 

Thank  you, 

Cinda 

Oklahoma  Farm  Bureau: 

<http://www.okfarmbureau.org/contact/ 

Board  of  Directors:  Steve  Kouplen,  President 
contact  through  Melisa  Carlough 

Melisa_Carlough@okfb.org  <mailto:Melisa_Carlough@okfb.org 
Oklahoma  Farm  Bureau  Insurance: 

<http : //www.okfarminsurance . com/contact /default .asp 

QuickTrip: 

Snail  mail 
QuikTrip  Inc. 

P.O.  3475 

Tulsa,  Oklahoma  74101 
Phone:  918-615-7700 

QuikTrip  Corp.  Community  Relations 

P.O.  Box  3475 

Tulsa,  OK  74101 

(918)  615-7872 

FAX  (918)  615-7408 

Attn:  Debi  Graham 

dgraham@quiktrip . com  <mailto:dgraham@quiktrip. com 

Git-n-Go  and  Super  H Foods  supermarkets : 

Phone:  918-835-4484 
Fax:  918-641-5471 

Hale- Hal sell /Git -N-Go 
8316  East  73rd 
Tulsa,  OK  74133 
Attn:  Rob  Hawk  (CEO) 

Phone:  918-250-0200 
Fax:  918-641-5672. 

Editor, 

The  newly  formed  racist,  anti-sovereignty  organization.  One  Nation,  is 
spreading  hate,  lies  and  misinformation  about  Oklahoma  native  people  and 
tribal  governments  through  the  media  and  the  internet.  One  Nation  founding 
members  include  the  Oklahoma  Independent  Petroleum  Association  and  Farm 


Bureau.  Git-N-Go,  Quik  Trip  and  possibly  other  convenience  stores  have 
indirectly  contributed  to  the  One  Nation  cause  through  their  memberships 
in  petroleum  industry  associations. 

Co-chairs  of  One  Nation  are  leramy  Rich,  public  policy  director  of  Farm 
Bureau  and  Rusty  Shaw,  owner  of  Shaw's  Gulf,  Inc.  in  Stillwater,  OK. 

Members  of  One  Nation  are  ignorant  of  the  historical  and  legal 
relationship,  based  on  treaties,  between  Indian  nations  and  the  federal 
government.  These  treaties  are  part  of  the  founding  documents  of  the  U.S. 
and  are  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  Members  of  One  Nation  are  attempting 
to  distort  facts  by  claiming  that  Indian  nations  are  conducting  illegal 
businesses  and  unfair  trade  practices.  I believe  people  in  Oklahoma  will 
see  through  One  Nation's  attempts  to  try  to  prejudice  Oklahomans  against 
Indian  economic  development. 

One  Nation  members,  who  cough  up  membership  fees  ranging  from  $250  a 
year  to  $10,000  a year,  are  attempting  to  single  out  Indian  governments 
for  a public  relations  campaign  based  on  lies  and  misinformation.  This 
practice,  in  and  of  itself,  is  the  definition  of  racism.  But  the  core 
problem  that  One  Nation  has  with  Indians  is  not  merely  that  we  are  Indians, 
but  that  we  are  Indians  with  our  hands  in  big  corporate  pockets,  finally 
getting  our  share  of  consumer  dollars- -dollars  that  are  used  to  contribute 
to  Oklahoma's  education  system,  road  construction  as  well  as  health, 
housing  and  employment--employment  in  big  numbers. 

Greed  being  the  motivator  and  money  being  the  one  thing  that  One 
Nation's  corporate  members  do  understand,  the  best  response  to  their 
efforts  is  a boycott.  If  you  are  patronizing  these  corporations  please 
consider  boycotting  them.  Also  consider  canceling  your  home  and  auto 
insurance  with  Farm  Bureau.  Encourage  friends  and  family  to  do  the  same. 

If  you  are  a member  of  Farm  Bureau  your  money  is  paying  for  this  campaign 
in  which  they  ultimately  hope  to  destroy  Indian  sovereignty  and  economic 
development.  We  cannot  afford  to  turn  our  heads  and  hope  this  kind  of 
racist  aggression  will  simply  go  away. 

Readers  wanting  more  information  on  the  boycott  can  contact  me  at  the 
address  below.  In  western  Oklahoma,  the  contact  is  Cinda  Hughes,  by  email 
at  kiowascout2000@yahoo.com  <mailto:kiowascout2000@yahoo.com> 

loKay  Dowell,  Founder,  Eagle  and  Condor  Indigenous  Peoples'  Alliance 

jkdowell@earthlink.net  <mailto : jkdowell@earthlink. net 

PO  Box  762 

Park  Hill,  OK 

74451  918-457-5542 

To  express  your  distaste  for  One  Nation's  negative  propoganda  we  have 
compiled  the  following: 

One  Nation: 

www.onenationok.com  <http://www.onenationok.com 
Oklahoma  Farm  Bureau: 

www.okfarmbureau .org/contact/  <http://www.okfarmbureau.org/contact/ 

Board  of  Directors:  Steve  Kouplen,  President 

Oklahoma  Farm  Bureau  Insurance: 

www.okfarminsurance.com  <http://www.okfarminsurance.com 

QuikTrip  Inc. 

P.O.  3475 

Tulsa,  Oklahoma  74101 
Phone:  918-615-7700 

QuikTrip  Corp.  Community  Relations 

P.O.  Box  3475 

Tulsa,  OK  74101 

(918)  615-7872 

FAX  (918)  615-7408 

Attn:  Debi  Graham 


dgraham@quiktnip . com  <mailto:dgraham@quiktrip. com 

The  following  information  relates  to  ownership,  location,  and  contact  for 
Git  N Go  and  QuikTrip  stores,  and  the  strategy  to  change  the  minds  of 
corporate  directors  and  counter  the  misinformation  spread  by  OneNationOK: 

Locations  of  division  offices  for  each  of  QuikTrip' s major  markets  are 
listed  below. 

Tulsa  Division  Office 
(Includes  Springfield,  Missouri) 

4777  S.  129th  East  Ave. 

Tulsa,  Oklahoma  74134 
(918)  615-7900 
FAX:  (918)  615-7377 

PR  Head  - Mike  Thornbrugh  (pronounced  Thorn-brew) 
his  Office  Fax  - 918-615-7382 

Kansas  City  Division  Office 
6300  W.  51st  Street 
Mission,  , Kansas  66202 
913-362-3700 


Wichita  Division  Office 
5929  West  Central 
Wichita,  Kansas  67212 
(316)  941-9090 
FAX:  (316)  942-3562 

Iowa  Division  Office 

(Includes  Omaha,  Iowa  City  and  Cedar  Rapids) 

3030  Merle  Hay  Road 
Des  Moines,  Iowa  50310 
(515)  276-5010 
FAX:  (515)  276-1741 

St.  Louis  Division  Office 
2255  Blue  Stone  Drive 
St.  Charles,  MO  63303 
(636)  916-5706 
FAX:  (636)  916-5731 

Atlanta  Division  Office 

5875  Peachtree  industrial  Blvd.  Suite  100 

Norcross,  Georgia  30092 

(770)  368-1616 

FAX:  (770)  449-5821 

Dallas-Ft.  Worth  Division  Office 
14450  Trinity  Blvd.  Suite  300 
Ft.  Worth,  TX  76155 
(817)  358-7680 
FAX:  (817)  858-0213 

Phoenix  Division  Office 
2141  E.  Broadway  Rd.  Suite  110 
Tempe,  AZ  85282 
(480)  446-6300 
FAX:  (480)  921-1927 

Phoenix  could  be  impacted  by  a boycott,  as  could  Omaha  and  of  course, 
Tulsa  and  OKC,  all  areas  with  larger  urban  Native  populations. 


Git  N Go  is  owned  by  Hale  Halsell,  (about  120  convenience  stones  in  OK 
and  MO)  and  all  the  Super  H groceries  which,  in  some  locations,  could  be 
impacted  by  a high-profile  boycott  as  well: 

Super  H stores  are  located  in  the  following  OK  towns: 

Anadarko,  Elgin,  Bristow,  Cleveland,  Owasso,  Sand  Springs,  Skiatook,  and 
Coweta . 

Hale  Halsell  General  Offices: 

9111  E.  Pine,  Tulsa  - phone  - 918-835-4484 
Fax  - 918-834-1347 

Both  Quik-Trip  and  Git  N Go  have  confirmed  to  me  personally  that  they 
are  members  of  the  OPMA/OSCA,  which  is  a founding  member  of  OneNationOK. 

Remember,  boycotts  are  not  effective  unless  the  managers  of  these  stores 
KNOW  you  are  choosing  not  to  shop  there.  Call  them,  fax  them,  or  visit  the 
store  one  last  time  to  inform  them  of  your  reasons  for  shopping  elsewhere. 
Whenever  possible,  speak  to  member  of  management.  I fully  expect  to  lose 
the  business  of  Super  H for  my  products.  We'll  see. 

What  exactly  are  we  after  here?  I believe  we  should  be  asking  both  of 
these  corporations  to  PUBLICLY  resign  membership  in  OneNationOK  (if  they 
are  direct  members)  and  resign  membership  in  OPMA/OSCA  (Oklahoma  Petroleum 
Marketers  Association/Oklahoma  Convenience  Store  Association),  and  issue  a 
statement  repudiating  the  tactics  of  OneNationOK,  also  stating  they 
support  Tribal  Sovereignty  and  Native  American  Enterprise  in  general. 

These  statements  should  be  made  via  mainstream  media. 

In  one  man's  opinion,  this  is  not  about  race,  it's  about  profits  - a 
large  corporation's  lone  motivation  for  undertaking  something  like 
OneNationOK.  Oklahoma  Tribal  enterprise  and  individually  owned  smoke  shops 
are  the  targets,  and  race  is  just  the  bait  for  the  general  public.  This  is 
an  attempt  by  a smooth,  well-run  political  consulting  firm  ( Cothran 
Development  Group  - <http://cothrandevelopment.com, the  enemy  camp's  battle 
planner  ) to  create  a mis-information  source  (OneNationOK)  to  INFLUENCE 
PUBLIC  OPINION  AGAINST  TRIBES  AND  TRIBAL  ENTERPRISE  for  the  benefit  of 
group  of  corporate  retailers.  It  is  our  duty  to: 

Express  our  displeasure  via  boycott  of  supporting  retailers.  Be  vocal. 
Use  the  media  when  possible.  Keep  the  message  clear  - they  are  after 
Tribal  and  smoke-shop  profits,  not  taxes  for  the  state.  They  are  using 
race  and  taxes  as  bait  to  sway  public  opinion  against  tribal  enterprise, 
using  misinformation  and  half-truths.  Our  Message:  hey,  when  it  comes  to 
economic  development  and  job  creation,  we're  the  good  guys,  and  there  is 
ample  evidence  to  back  it  up. 

Ask  good  questions.  Who  are  the  rest  of  OPMA/OCSA's  members?  Why  is  the 
list  a secret?  Who  are  the  donors  to  OneNationOK?  Why  won't  they  reveal 
themselves?  Where  are  the  documents  to  back  up  OneNationOK ' s charges? 

Where  is  the  proof  that  laws  have  been  broken? 

Counter  their  mis-information  campaign  with  the  truth  - Tribal  business 
is  good  for  Oklahoma,  Tribes  draw  millions  in  Federal  dollars  that  are 
then  spent  in  Oklahoma,  and  Tribes  create  capital  improvements  on  roads 
used  by  the  general  public.  Examples  of  these  truths  need  to  be 
accumulated  and  published. 

Thanks  for  your  time.  Spread  the  word  to  those  who  care.  Good  luck  to 
all  who  participate  in  this  effort. 

Raymond  Red  Corn 
Red  Corn  Native  Foods 
13109  W.  76th 
Lenexa,  KS  66216 
1-800-280-9745 

www . redcorn . com  <http : //www . redcorn . com 

- — "RE:  Historian  admits  Dol  routinely  misled  Congress"  

Date:  Mon,  Dune  16,  2003  6:04 

From:  "Bill  McAllister"  <bmcallister@cox. net> 

Sub j : Government  Historian  Admits  that  Interior  Office  Routinely 


Misled  Congress 


For  Immediate  Release: 

Government  Historian  Admits  That  Interior  Officials  Have  Routinely 
Misled  Congress  About  Management  of  the  Individual  Indian  Trust 

WASHINGTON,  Dune  16  - An  historian,  hired  by  the  government  as  an  expert 
to  examine  Individual  Indian  Trust  documents,  admitted  last  week  that 
top  Interior  Department  officials  have  obscured  problems  with  the  Trust 
for  more  than  100  years  with  "glowing"  reports  of  management  and  reform. 

Under  cross  examination,  Edward  Angel  - albeit  frequently  confused  about 
key  facts  - confessed  to  a federal  judge  that  Interior  officials 
reported  to  Congress  that  trust  systems  were  working  at  the  same  time 
the  General  Accounting  Office  and  other  independent  analysts  were 
finding  that  management  and  systems  continued  to  fail. 

Among  other  things,  Angel  admitted  that  a 1915  GAO  report  to  Congress 
found  "serious  flaws"  in  Individual  Indian  Trust  accounting  systems.  But 
Angel  could  not  explain  why  he  had  described  the  trust  systems  as 
operating  effectively  at  the  time  in  a February  expert  report  to  the 
court . 

The  1915  report  explicitly  repudiated  the  favorable  representations  then 
being  made  by  Interior  officials. 

"Nothing  was  more  glowing  as  the  commissioner's  reports,"  Angel  said  in 
response  to  a serious  of  tough  questions  by  Keith  Harper,  a lawyer  for 
the  Native  American  Rights  Fund.  Harper  demonstrated  that  every 
independent  study  and  report  filed  in  the  20th  century  has  found  that 
the  trust  management  systems  continued  to  fail  notwithstanding  claims 
and  testimony  to  the  contrary  by  Interior  Department  officials. 

Harper  showed  that  each  promised  reform  failed,  as  he  ticked  off  a list 
of  reports  that  found  that  pervasive,  long-term  problems  in  trust 
management.  The  various  systems  have  destroyed  the  integrity  and 
reliability  of  trust  records  and  data  that  the  government  wants  to  use 
to  conduct  the  court-ordered  accounting  of  Individual  Indian  Trust 
funds . 

"Every  report  I've  seen  has  been  critical,"  Angel  reluctantly  conceded 
under  Harper's  intense  cross-examination. 

In  one  of  the  first  reports  prepared  by  Angel  as  a government  expert  in 
this  case,  Angel  admitted  that  his  representation  to  the  court  that 
Interior's  policies  and  practices  had  been  effective  at  the  turn  of  the 
20th  century  were  false  with  respect  to  trust  management.  To  the  extent 
any  policies  were  effective,  Angel  said  they  were  limited  to  the 
policies  and  practices  associated  with  the  "assimilation"  of  Indians 
into  society  as  a whole. 

Angel  could  not  explain  why  his  report  failed  to  distinguish 
"assimilation"  policy  and  practices  from  trust  management  policy,  or  why 
his  assessment  of  the  effectiveness  of  "assimilation"  policies  or 
practices  were  included  without  disclosure  in  a report  on  trust 
management  issues. 

Angel's  admissions  seriously  harms  the  government's  case.  He  has 
confirmed  plaintiffs'  charges  that  the  destruction  and  loss  of  critical 
trust  records  - historically  as  well  as  throughout  seven  years  of 
litigation  - make  it  impossible  for  the  government  to  account  for  all 
funds  as  mandated  by  Congress  and  ordered  by  District  Dudge  Royce 
Lamberth  and  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  D.C.  Circuit. 

Lamberth  and  the  Court  of  Appeals  have  held  that  the  secretaries  of 
Interior  and  Treasury  are  in  breach  of  the  trust  duties  - including  the 
duty  to  account  for  all  assets  in  the  trust  from  1887  - that  they  owe  to 
more  than  500,000  individual  Indian  trust  beneficiaries. 

Dennis  M.  Gingold,  lead  counsel  for  the  litigation  team  pressing  Indian 
claims  for  a full  accounting,  said  that  Angel's  confessions,  when  viewed 
in  context  with  the  testimony  of  Assistant  Treasury  Secretary  Donald 
Hammond,  demonstrate  conclusively  that  the  government  will  never  be  able 
to  account  for  more  than  $13  billion  in  Individual  Indian  Trust  revenue 
- plus  accruing  and  accrued  compound  interest. 

Interior  admits  it  has  collected  that  much  revenue  from  the  sale  of  oil. 


gas,  coal,  hard  rock  minerals,  precious  metals  and  other  natural 
resources  extracted  or  cut  on  individual  Indian  trust  lands.  More  than 
100  years  of  disbursement  records  have  been  destroyed. 

For  additional  information: 

Bill  McAllister: 

703-385-6996 

703-284-3948 

202-257-5385 

"RE : Debate  simmers  over  Contracts  for  Public  Lands"  

Date:  Mon,  Dun  16  2003  08:22:39  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="PUBLIC  LANDS  CONTRACTS" 

http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines . htm 
http://www.news-miner.com/Stories/0jl413jll3~7244~1457120j00 . html 

Debate  simmers  over  contracts  for  public  lands 
Natives  want  more  participation 
By  SAM  BISHOP  News-Miner  Washington  Bureau 
Dune  15,  2003 

WASHINGTON  - Alaskans  should  beware  of  Bush  administration  negotiations 
that  could  turn  over  work  on  national  parks  and  wildlife  refuges  to  Native 
American  tribes,  a public  employees  group  said  this  week. 

Grady  Hocutt,  a former  wildlife  refuge  manager  working  on  the  issue  for 
Public  Employees  for  Environmental  Responsibility,  said  contracting  out 
work  on  public  lands  will  create  conflicts  of  interest,  dilute  the  focus 
of  federal  agencies  and  threaten  jobs  held  by  federal  employees. 

An  Alaska  tribal  group,  though,  wants  to  expand  such  contracting  and 
thinks  arguments  against  it  are  misleading  and  a legacy  of  a prejudiced 
view  of  tribes. 

"It  goes  back,  way  back,"  said  Randy  Mayo,  chairman  of  the  Fort  Yukon- 
based  Council  of  Athabascan  Tribal  Governments.  "This  is  just  a new  form 
of  how  these  agency  folks  view  us--that  we're  incompetent,  that  our  role 
is  to  stand  there  with  our  hand  out.  We  put  up  with  it  all  the  time." 

In  the  middle  is  the  Department  of  the  Interior,  whose  spokesman  said 
the  agency  by  law  must  consider  tribal  proposals  but  has  no  agenda  to  sign 
contracts  wholesale. 

Hocutt,  of  PEER,  said  his  group  suspects  that  may  be  changing.  The  group 
believes  a meeting  last  week  between  top  Interior  officials  and 
representatives  of  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  in 
Washington,  D.C.,  marks  the  beginning  of  a larger  effort  to  reduce  the 
federal  work  force.  The  two  tribes  want  to  take  over  some  work  on  the 
National  Bison  Range  in  Montana. 

"To  my  knowledge  this  is  the  first  active  effort  that  has  gotten  this 
far,"  said  Hocutt,  a retired  refuge  manager  in  New  York  and  former  30-year 
employee  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

A federal  law  passed  by  Congress  in  1994  requires  the  Interior 
Department's  land  management  agencies  to  review  their  programs  annually  to 
see  which  could  be  contracted  to  tribes.  Work  that  is  "inherently  federal" 
can't  be  contracted,  but  other  programs  with  "special  geographic, 
historical  or  cultural  significance"  to  tribes  are  eligible. 

Agency  lands  in  Alaska,  which  often  surround  Native  communities,  are 
thus  prime  territory  for  such  agreements,  Hocutt  said. 

Hugh  Vickery,  the  Interior  Department  spokesman,  said  PEER  is  over- 
reacting to  the  bison  range  meetings.  The  law  requires  the  Interior 
Department  to  discuss  such  proposals  but  does  not  mandate  that  any 
agreement  be  reached,  he  said. 

"There's  no  predetermined  result  of  that  negotiation,"  he  said. 

As  evidence  that  the  Interior  Department  intends  to  increase  contracting, 
PEER  cited  an  April  5,  2002,  notice  in  the  Federal  Register  that  lists 


departmental  lands  and  functions  that  could  be  contracted  to  tribes 
through  annual  funding  agreements. 

In  that  notice,  the  National  Park  Service  listed  10  Alaska  park  areas 
and  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  listed  all  16  Alaska  refuges.  In 
addition  to  construction  and  maintenance  work,  jobs  that  could  be 
contracted  out  in  parks  include  archaeological  surveys,  comprehensive 
management  planning,  and  gathering  baseline  subsistence  data.  In  refuges, 
the  list  is  similar  but  also  includes  all  law  enforcement  efforts,  under 
cross -deputization . 

Vickery  said  the  notice  did  not  reflect  a new  push  by  the  Bush 
administration.  "That  same  document  has  been  published  since  1995  every 
year  virtually  unchanged,"  he  said. 

The  only  contracting  proposal  from  an  Alaska  tribal  group  was  rejected 
last  year,  Vickery  noted.  The  application  came  from  the  Council  of 
Athabascan  Tribal  Governments. 

John  Stroebele,  the  Anchorage-based  supervisor  of  northern  Alaska 
refuges,  said  the  Athabascan  group  had  proposed  to  take  over  virtually  all 
activities  and  employment  at  the  Yukon  Flats  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
below  the  level  of  manager. 

"Part  of  the  issue  was  substance  and  part  was  procedural,"  Stroebele 
said  of  the  agency's  decision  to  reject  the  proposal.  "We  had  10  working 
days  to  respond,  and  so  therefore  we  had  no  alternative  but  to  say  it 
wasn't  in  the  best  interest  of  the  refuge  to  accept  their  proposal." 

The  rejection  is  on  appeal  to  a higher-level  Interior  official,  he  said. 

Mayo,  chairman  of  the  10-tribe  Athabascan  group,  said  he  signed  off  on  a 
scaled-back  proposal  to  Fish  and  Wildlife  last  week.  "It's  pretty 
reasonable.  A lot  of  those  functions  could  be  best  served  here  on  the 
ground,"  he  said. 

Mayo  is  also  president  of  the  tribal  council  in  Stevens  Village,  a Yukon 
River  village  about  25  miles  upstream  from  the  Dalton  Flighway  Bridge.  He 
and  Dewey  Schwalenberg,  the  Stevens  Village  natural  resources  director, 
said  last  week  that  they  see  no  good  arguments  against  tribal  contracting 
and  wish  the  agencies  would  move  faster  in  implementing  it. 

Both  Vickery  and  Stroebele  said  federal  agencies  remain  open  to  the 
possibilities . 

"(Interior  Secretary)  Gale  Norton,  I think  it's  safe  to  say,  has  made 
partnership  with  tribes  and  states  a hallmark  of  the  administration  here, 
so  it  would  not  surprise  me  if  the  department  was  seeking  ways  to  work 
with  communities,"  Vickery  said. 

Dust  how  far  to  go  hasn't  been  resolved  though,  as  the  Interior 
Department's  policy  stated  in  the  Federal  Register. 

"While  general  legal  and  policy  guidance  regarding  what  constitutes  an 
inherently  federal  function  exists,  we  will  determine  whether  a specific 
function  is  inherently  federal  on  a case-by-case  basis,"  the  document 
states . 

Hocutt,  with  PEER,  said  he  believes  the  agencies  have  already  stepped 
over  the  "inherently  federal"  line  by  nominating  such  work  as  land 
planning,  habitat  management  and  law  enforcement. 

Stroebele  disagreed. 

"If  you  contract  it  out--certain  programs,  functions  or  services  of  your 
refuge--and  the  refuge  still  retains  the  ability  to  make  all  the 
management  decisions,  theoretically  there  won't  be  a problem,"  Stroebele 
said . 

Schwalenberg  of  Stevens  Village  noted  that  the  federal  government 
accepts  state  authority  for  law  enforcement  on  the  Yukon  Flats  refuge. 
That's  evidence  that  not  even  law  enforcement  is  an  "inherently  federal" 
function,  he  said,  and  therefore  tribes  should  be  given  a chance  to  do  it 
and  other  jobs.  Stevens  Village  already  has  state-certified  police 
officers  on  its  payroll  who  are  enforcing  conservation  laws,  he  said. 

Using  grant  funds  from  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  the 
tribe  has  hired  professional  biologists,  Schwalenberg  noted.  The  tribe 
also  finished  a job  that  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Land  Management  hasn't  been 
able  to  complete  in  more  than  30  years--mapping  the  land  Congress  promised 
to  the  village  corporation,  Dinyee,  in  the  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement 


Act . 

Hocutt  thinks  it's  still  unwise  to  sign  contracts  with  tribes.  The 
strength  of  the  national  wildlife  refuge  system,  for  example,  is  in  its 
nationwide  focus  on  what's  best  for  the  land,  he  said.  Contracting  out  all 
the  work  on  a refuge  to  a separate  political  entity  with  its  own  agenda 
for  the  land  and  allegiances  to  its  own  members  will  interfere  with  that 
mission,  he  said. 

"I  think  you  and  I know  how  politics  work,"  Hocutt  said.  "I  would 
certainly  not  want  to  be  that  manager." 

Schwalenberg  said  such  views  refuse  to  recognize  that  tribal  employees 
can  be  just  as  professional  as  federal  employees. 

"All  of  our  management  is  based  on  law.  We  don't  have  an  agenda  that  we 
can  just  change  at  our  whim  to  benefit  the  tribe  over  non-Native  people," 
he  said. 

Also,  in  many  cases,  federal  law  parallels  tribal  interests,  he  noted. 
For  example,  the  federal  subsistence  law  requires  a hunting  and  fishing 
priority  for  rural  residents,  a policy  with  which  the  tribe  agrees,  he 
said . 

Hocutt  said  his  opposition  is  not  based  on  a skepticism  of  tribes  in 
particular.  He  would  oppose  contracting  to  any  organization- -even  a 
nonprofit  professional  wildlife  management  society,  he  said. 

PEER  knows  that  opposing  tribes  is  delicate  politically,  said  Jennifer 
Reed,  the  group's  spokeswoman  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  that's  partly  why 
they' re  worried. 

"Not  too  many  people  are  going  to  be  able  to  argue  with  it  without  being 
called  racist  or  something,"  she  said. 

Hocutt  noted  that  while  the  Bush  administration  reviews  the  issue.  Rep. 
Don  Young  has  reintroduced  a bill  that  would  force  Alaska's  federal  park 
and  refuge  managers  to  contract  their  construction,  maintenance  and 
research  work  to  12  Alaska  Native  tribes  or  tribal  groups  within  the  next 
two  years. 

The  bill  also  would  specifically  transfer  employees  of  the  Kanuti  and 
Koyukuk  national  wildlife  refuges  to  a consortium  of  village  tribal 
governments  known  as  the  Koyukuk  Moose  Co-management  Team  Inc.  Employees 
with  those  refuges  now  work  for  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in 
Fairbanks  and  Galena. 

The  Bush  administration  opposed  Young's  bill  at  a congressional  hearing 
last  year,  but  Hocutt  believes  the  Interior  Department  feels  congressional 
pressure  to  step  up  the  contracting  effort.  Any  Alaska  proposals  are 
likely  to  follow  precedents  set  at  Montana's  bison  range,  he  said. 

"You  can  bet  your  last  nickel  they're  in  the  top  drawer  of  the  same 
desk,"  he  said. 

Washington,  D.C.,  reporter  Sam  Bishop  can  be  reached 
at  sbishop@newsminer.com  or  (202)  662-8721. 
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NORTH  DAKOTA:  Tribes  still  recovering  50  years  after  dam  project 
Garrison  Dam  moved  hundreds  of  families  from  longtime  homes 
Associated  Press 
Dune  10,  2003 

NEW  TOWN,  N.D.  - Marilyn  Hudson's  family  used  an  old  cottonwood  tree  as 
the  measuring  stick  to  gauge  the  rising  floodwaters  that  swallowed  their 
farm  nestled  in  the  Missouri  River  Valley. 


The  flood  level  rose  gradually  until  the  farm  that  once  supported  a 
family  of  nine  children  disappeared  under  more  than  50  feet  of  water. 

The  flood  was  created  by  one  of  the  most  ambitious  engineering  projects 
to  reshape  the  Northern  Plains:  Garrison  Dam,  dedicated  50  years  ago,  on 
Dune  11,  1953. 

Hudson's  family  was  one  of  349  on  the  Fort  Berthold  Reservation  that 
were  uprooted  by  the  huge  reservoir.  Lake  Sakakawea,  made  by  the  dam.  More 
than  1,700  people  were  forced  to  move  from  the  rich  bottomlands  that  had 
sheltered  three  tribes  for  centuries. 

Five  decades  and  2 generations  later,  the  Mandan,  Hidatsa  and  Arikara, 
which  became  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes,  say  they  are  still  are 
recovering  from  the  inundation  of  155,000  acres  of  their  best  land. 

Payments  for  flooded  land  paid  only  pennies  on  the  dollar  to  members  of 
the  Three  Tribes,  who  lost  a quarter  of  their  reservation,  and  almost  all 
their  best  agricultural  and  timber  lands. 

The  federal  government  made  promises  that  it  failed  to  keep:  20,000 
kilowatts  of  free  power  never  materialized,  and  the  tribes  still  are 
lobbying  for  a full-service  clinic  to  replace  the  hospital  they  lost. 

But  many  of  the  losses  remain  intangible  for  the  reservation's  3,776 
residents.  Families  and  communities,  once  clustered  in  villages  along  the 
river  bottom,  were  divided  by  a huge  reservoir  that  split  the  reservation 
into  five  isolated  districts. 

"It  took  away  so  much,"  said  tribal  chairman  Tex  Hall.  "It  was  more  than 
just  the  land.  It  was  the  language,  it  was  the  culture,  it  was  the  history 
It  was  more  than  just  a simple  flooding." 

Trucking  water 

One  bitter  irony  for  the  people  of  Fort  Berthold:  Although  one-quarter 
of  the  reservation  was  drowned  by  one  of  the  world's  largest  man-made 
reservoirs,  300  families  today  must  haul  treated  drinking  water  to  their 
homes . 

Artesian  well  water  that  runs  from  the  tap  in  many  rural  areas  is 
brackish,  and  sometimes  pungent  with  the  odor  of  rotten  eggs.  The  tribe 
maintains  that  the  water,  high  in  sodium,  alkali  and  magnesium,  has  been 
linked  to  high  blood  pressure,  diabetes  and  heart  disease. 

Residents  of  Fort  Berthold  pleaded  with  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers 
to  spare  their  reservation  from  catastrophic  flooding. 

The  Three  Tribes  offered  free  land  for  another  dam  location,  upstream 
from  the  chosen  site,  that  would  avoid  major  flooding  on  the  reservation. 
But  the  federal  government  rejected  the  location  because  it  lacked 
adequate  water  storage  capacity  for  flood  control  and  the  more  than  1 
million  acres  of  irrigation  Garrison  Dam  was  to  deliver  to  North  Dakota. 

Tribal  chairman  George  Gillette  dabbed  tears  from  his  eyes  after  he 
signed  the  contract  in  1948  surrendering  the  heart  of  the  reservation. 

"The  members  of  the  tribal  council  sign  this  contract  with  heavy  hearts," 
he  said.  "Right  now,  the  future  does  not  look  good  to  us." 

The  original  settlement  awarded  $5.1  million,  or  $33  an  acre,  to  pay  for 
the  land  and  improvements.  The  sum  also  was  to  cover  relocation  and 
reconstruction  costs.  Landowners  were  denied  the  opportunity  to  clear 
timber  from  their  land. 

A private  appraisal  later  calculated  $21.9  million  damages  to  the  tribe. 
Congress  boosted  its  compensation  by  $7.5  million,  or  a total  of  $12.6 
million  - $9  million  below  what  the  tribes  said  was  fair  market  value. 

In  1992,  Congress  awarded  the  Three  Tribes  a settlement  of  $149.2 
million  as  delayed  compensation  for  losses  they  suffered  from  Garrison  Dam 
A 1986  study  concluded  they  were  due  additional  compensation  of  $178.4 
million  to  $411.8  million. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Grand  Forks  Herald  and  wire  service  sources. 
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40  tribal  leaders  meet,  promote  national  unity 

Lindsey  Collom 

The  Arizona  Republic 

Dune  15,  2003 

More  than  40  leaders  of  Native  American  tribes  met  Saturday  in  Phoenix  to 
discuss  national  unity  and  strengthen  relations  between  tribes  and  the 
state . 

The  talks  were  a precursor  to  the  midyear  session  of  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians  that  begins  today.  Under  the  session  title  of 
"One  Voice  for  Change,"  leaders  stressed  the  importance  of  tribal 
unification  at  a time  when  Congress  wants  to  diminish  tribal  power. 

"We  need  to  recognize  the  real  enemy  is  gaining.  ...  We  are  strong  as 
native  nations,  but  we  are  stronger  together,"  organization  President  Tex 
G.  Hall  said. 

Before  roundtable  discussions  ensued,  several  presenters  spoke  about  the 
plight  of  native  people  due  to  inadequate  funding  and  weak  voices  in 
Congress.  Rachel  Doseph,  chairwoman  of  Indian  Health  Affairs,  said  that 
from  1984  to  present,  federal  money  has  not  matched  rising  health  care 
costs . 

"Every  time  we  lose  $100  million,  we  lose  365,000  outpatient  visits  and 
$115,000  in  dental  services,"  Doseph  said.  "Unless  money  is  infused  into 
the  budget,  the  epidemics  and  disease  we  see  will  continue  to  escalate." 

The  rest  of  the  week  will  focus  on  "Exercising  Sovereignty  - Providing 
Leadership."  It's  a sovereignty  that  is  threatened,  Navajo  Nation 
President  Doe  Shirley  Dr.  said. 

"Our  ability  and  power  to  control  our  land  and  resources,  maintain  and 
practice  our  religion,  protect  and  educate  our  children  and  preserve  and 
express  our  unique  and  beautiful  culture  stems  from  the  sacrifices  that 
our  forefathers,  our  elders  and  our  medicine  people  endured  for  our 
continued  survival,"  Shirley  said.  "We  owe  it  to  them  to  continue  that 
legacy." 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Arizona  Republic. 
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[Editorial  note:  The  list  that  makes  up  this  article  includes  substantial 
cuts  in  law  enforcement,  infrastructure,  and  educational  funding.  Note 
that  these  are  funds  collected  by  the  state  from  the  tribes' 
enterprises,  which  begs  the  question  of  just  who  that  money  will  benefit 
instead  of  the  Indians  who  generated  it?] 

Cuts  to  grants  benefiting  American  Indian  tribes 
Associated  Press 
Dune  16,  2003 

The  Legislature's  budget  committee  recommended  several  changes  to  the 
grants  the  state  gives  American  Indian  tribes.  The  grants  are  funded  with 
money  the  tribes  pay  the  state  from  casino  revenues.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  some  of  the  cuts. 

_$700,000  for  tribal  law  enforcement  assistance  grants. 

_$50,000  for  Arts  Board  grants  for  American  Indian  individuals  and  groups. 
_$50,000  for  Native  American  liaison  grants  to  the  Great  Lakes 


Intertribal  Council. 

_$265,200  for  the  Department  of  Commerce's  liaison  and  administration  of 
gaming  economic  development  and  diversification  grants  and  loans. 

_$500,000  for  wastewater  and  drinking  water  treatment  facilities  for  the 
town  of  Swiss  and  the  St.  Croix  Band  of  Chippewa. 

_$520,000  for  alternative  school  American  Indian  language  and  culture 
education  aid  program. 

_$100,000  for  American  Indian  culture  education  at  Beloit  College. 

_$1,200,000  for  grants  to  tribal  colleges  for  work-based  learning 
programs . 

Source:  Legislative  Fiscal  Bureau. 

Copyright  c.  2003  AP  Wire  and  wire  service  sources. 
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To  some,  road  is  relief;  to  others,  it's  irreverence 
By  Ed  Asher 
Tribune  Reporter 
Dune  14,  2003 

Open  skies,  silence  and  pocked  basalt  boulders  scratched  with  cryptic 
images  make  more  than  a park  for  some  visitors  to  the  Petroglyph  National 
Monument  - it's  a church. 

If  Albuquerque  City  Council  acts  on  Monday  to  approve  a capital  spending 
proposal,  it  will  be  a church  with  a four-lane  highway  running  through  it. 

The  long-contemplated,  controversial  plan  to  run  an  extension  of  Paseo 
del  Norte  through  the  monument  to  relieve  traffic  congestion  for  residents 
of  the  growing  Paradise  Hills  area  is  just  the  latest  of  a series  of 
insults  to  ground  American  Indians  hold  sacred,  said  a representative  of  a 
group  opposing  the  road  extension. 

"Native  American  places  of  prayer  are  taking  a beating  all  across  the 
country,"  said  Sonny  Weahkee,  who  is  of  Cochiti,  Zuni  and  Navajo  ancestry 
and  an  organizer  for  Sacred  Alliances  for  Grassroots  Equality. 

"When  it  comes  to  people's  convenience.  Native  American  religion  is  not 
held  relevant,"  he  said. 

The  debate  dates  back  to  the  mid-1980s,  when  officials  began  serious 
discussions  on  financing  Paseo  del  Norte.  At  the  same  time,  American 
Indian  groups  began  voicing  their  concerns  for  the  preservation  of 
petroglyphs  on  the  West  Mesa.  Pueblo  groups  said  many  of  the  ancient  rock 
art  petroglyphs  were  being  defaced  or  removed  and  called  for  official 
protection . 

Those  discussions  eventually  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Petroglyph 
National  Monument,  jointly  managed  by  the  National  Park  Service  and  the 
city  of  Albuquerque. 

However,  as  the  road  project  progressed,  pueblo  groups  began  voicing 
their  objections.  City  officials  were  proposing  to  extend  the  road  through 
the  monument,  a 17-mile-long  escarpment  strewn  with  some  15,000  ancient 
rock  drawings. 

The  extension,  the  groups  said,  would  desecrate  a place  of  prayer.  Even 
if  the  road  did  not  touch  one  rock,  the  noise  pollution,  air  pollution, 
traffic  congestion  and  untold  other  disturbances  would  still  amount  to 
desecration,  they  said. 

Phillip  Lauriano,  a Sandia  Pueblo  tribal  councilor  and  Turquoise  Kive 
chief,  said  in  1993:  "The  petroglyphs  are  the  nerve  center  of  pueblo 
culture,  religion  and  tradition.  They  are  there  to  guard,  to  protect,  to 
teach,  to  advise,  to  doctor,  to  cure." 


The  opposition  is  carried  on  today  by  the  SAGE  coalition,  an  outgrowth 
of  the  Petroglyph  Monument  Protection  Coalition. 

The  city  of  Albuquerque  says  its  plan  to  build  a road  through  the 
monument  is  environmentally  sound  and  will  not  harm  the  landscape.  Mayor 
Martin  Chavez  says  the  route  has  been  aligned  to  avoid  petroglyphs. 

Councilor  Michael  Cadigan,  who  represents  the  upper  West  Side  and  has 
been  the  main  proponent  for  the  extension,  is  also  proposing  to  spend  $1 
million  to  acquire  more  land  for  the  monument,  providing  a further  buffer. 

Cadigan  says  he  has  walked  the  route  and  not  found  one  petroglyph  in  the 
path . 

State  Sen.  Joseph  Carraro  and  others  argue  that  the  pueblos  agreed  to 
allow  the  extension  in  the  1980s  in  exchange  for  creating  and  adding  to 
the  monument. 

A spokesperson  for  the  All  Indian  Pueblo  Council  could  not  be  reached 
for  comment. 

Weahkee  said  there  never  was  such  an  agreement. 

"The  pueblos  talked  about  the  boundaries  of  the  monument,  not  about 
easements  or  roads,"  Weahkee  said. 

The  monument  was  created  by  an  act  of  Congress  in  1990.  In  1998,  U.S. 
Sen.  Pete  Domenici  attached  a rider  to  a spending  bill  that  removed  8 
acres  from  monument  property  for  the  specific  purpose  of  allowing  a 
corridor  for  the  road. 

The  National  Park  Service  initially  expressed  reservations  to  the 
extension.  But  because  of  Domenici' s bill,  "the  National  Park  Service  no 
longer  has  a position  on  the  road,"  said  Diane  Sounder,  local  National 
Park  Service  chief  of  outreach. 
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Apaches  coping  with  multiple  blows 

Local  industry,  sacred  spots  hit  hard  by  monster  fire 

Dudy  Nichols 

The  Arizona  Republic 

Dune  15,  2003 

CIBECUE  - The  acrid  smoke  that  drifted  through  this  tiny  Apache  village 
last  year  has  been  replaced  by  the  sweet  smell  of  sawdust  as  the  tribe 
rushes  to  salvage  and  save  what  it  can  in  the  hills  charred  by  the  "Rodeo- 
Chediski"  fire. 

Soon  the  chainsaws  will  stop,  however.  The  mill,  which  opened  in  1963 
and  is  a principal  employer,  will  close  and  the  White  Mountain  Apache 
Tribe  will  face  a forest  that  will  never  be  the  same  and  a future  none 
could  have  imagined  a year  ago. 

In  just  one  week,  the  fire  took  their  livelihood.  It  put  one  of  their 
own  in  jail,  charged  with  starting  the  Rodeo  fire.  It  left  them  angry  when 
a White  woman  trespassing  on  their  land  started  the  Chediski  blaze  but  was 
never  charged. 

It  strained  their  relationship  with  nearby  communities,  where  some 
reported  being  snubbed  by  Whites  who  blamed  them  for  the  fire. 

And  it  robbed  them  of  their  culture,  burning  sacred  places  like  Pumpkin 
Lake,  where  many  went  to  pray. 

"When  the  smoke  cleared,  the  pain  began  to  set  in,  especially  for  the 
elders,"  Tribal  Chairman  Dallas  Massey  said.  "They  went  to  get  plants  for 
healing  ceremonies,  different  trees  they  used  for  sacred  purposes,  and  all 
those  were  gone  when  they  looked  up.  They  said,  'Where's  our  forest?'  " 

The  state's  largest  wildfire  had  its  greatest  impact  here,  on  the  Fort 


Apache  Reservation,  destroying  more  than  275,000  acres  of  the  tribe's  1.6 
million  acres,  much  of  it  commercial  timber. 

The  damage  was  so  widespread  and  so  complete,  and  the  time  frame  so 
short  for  cutting  the  burned  trees  before  they  would  rot,  that  the  tribe 
was  forced  to  sell  salvage  contracts  to  outside  companies  for  the  first 
time  in  their  history.  It  meant  allowing  others  to  harvest  virgin  forest 
areas  and  export  whole  logs,  bypassing  the  mills  that  are  one  of  the 
tribe's  few  sources  of  jobs. 

"It  hurt  so  bad,"  said  lonah  Beach,  standing  outside  the  Cibecue  mill, 
where  he  has  worked  for  a quarter-century . "We  could  see  the  trucks  going 
by  from  here.  There  were  tribal  members  who  couldn't  believe  we  had  trees 
that  big  out  there,  some  with  40-inch  diameters.  I wish  we  could  have  cut 
it  here." 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  estimates  of  $20  million  that  the  tribe  would 
see  from  the  sales  were  wildly  optimistic.  In  fact,  less  than  $2  million 
has  been  earned  with  90  percent  of  the  logging  finished. 

"They  took  those  beautiful  trees  from  the  virgin  areas,  helicoptered 
them  out  and  the  money  is  not  even  $2  million,"  Massey  said.  "They  were  so 
big,  sometimes  there  were  only  six  on  a truck." 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  was  able  to  quickly  bid  out  the  salvage 
sales  because  environmental  groups  rarely  challenge  sales  on  reservations, 
bowing  to  tribal  sovereignty.  Areas  of  national  forest  that  were  burned 
have  not  been  logged. 

There  were  16  salvage  sales  on  the  Fort  Apace  Reservation,  five  of  which 
involved  helicopters  lifting  logs  from  steep  slopes  where  truck  couldn't 
go,  said  Fred  von  Bonin,  a BIA  forester. 

Up  on  a ridge  on  the  western  end  of  the  reservation,  members  of  a Fort 
Apache  Timber  Co.  crew  looked  as  if  they  just  walked  out  of  a coal  mine. 

"It's  hotter  out  here  now,"  said  Flerman  Truax,  an  Apache  logger  from 
Whiteriver,  wiping  the  sweat  off  his  face.  "There's  no  shade,  too  much 
dirt . " 

The  ash  gets  everywhere,  said  George  Gregg  III  of  Cedar  Creek.  "It's  in 
your  nose,  your  mouth,  your  ears." 

Their  supervisor,  Elmer  Nastivar  from  East  Fork  said  loggers  have  to 
resharpen  their  saws  more  often. 

But  they're  more  worried  about  what  comes  later. 

"Soon,  there  won't  be  nothing  left,"  Nastivar  said.  "We'll  all  be  out  of 
a job  pretty  soon. 

"Maybe,  I'll  go  back  to  rodeoing." 

At  the  Cibecue  mill,  2 million  board-feet  of  smaller  logs  are  stacked  in 
the  yard,  and  trucks  rumble  in  all  day  with  more,  said  Delbert  Wallen,  a 
supervisor  at  the  mill.  About  70,000  board-feet  is  cut  each  day. 

But  much  of  the  wood  is  "blueing,"  showing  the  blue  stains  of  fungus 
brought  in  by  beetles.  It  lowers  the  wood's  value  and  eventually  will  rot 
the  logs. 

The  logs  also  are  drying  and  cracking.  Wood  that  used  to  weigh  12  to  13 
pounds  per  foot  is  now  down  to  10. 

And  the  summer  monsoons  will  intensify  the  destruction. 

By  October,  the  usable  timber  will  be  gone,  and  the  tribe  probably  will 
close  the  mill,  which  normally  operates  year-round. 

Next  year,  there  will  be  a reduced  amount  of  logging,  possibly  only  35 
million  board  feet,  6 million  board  feet  less  than  usual  because  the 
western  part  of  the  reservation  will  be  out  of  production. 

"We  won't  go  back  into  those  areas  for  100  years,"  said  Massey,  adding 
that  the  support  from  other  tribes  has  helped. 

"We  received  donations  from  $5  to  up  to  millions  from  California  tribes, 
and  local  tribes  gave  us  clothing,  feed  for  livestock.  We  really  want  to 
thank  them.  They  gave  from  their  heart  and  without  that  we  would  be  in  so 
much  deeper  problems." 

Von  Bonin  said  the  Rodeo-Chediski  fire  is  the  largest  the  tribe  has  ever 
seen.  In  1903-06,  about  60,000  acres  burned,  and  in  1971,  during  the 
"Carizzo"  fire,  about  55,000  acres  burned. 

The  unusual  size  and  heat  of  the  fire  has  made  it  worthy  of  study,  and 
the  BIA  has  signed  a contract  with  Northern  Arizona  University  to  look  at 
the  effects  of  the  fire  on  the  reservation.  In  areas  where  the  tribe  had 


thinned  or  done  prescribed  burns,  the  fire  slowed  down  and  burned  "cooler, 

" and  the  trees  survived. 

In  untreated  areas,  it  burned  extremely  hot,  killing  all  of  the  trees 
and  sterilizing  the  soil. 

The  second  day,  it  burned  upcanyon  and  upwind  through  heavy  fuels. 

The  devastation  over  thousands  of  acres  required  creativity  in  mulching 
and  reseeding  efforts. 

"We  couldn't  have  people  out  there  spreading  hay  by  hand,"  von  Bonin 
said.  "It  would  take  too  long  and  be  too  costly." 

So  the  BIA  perfected  "helibombing, " dropping  oversized  bales  of  hay  from 
helicopters.  If  the  nets  were  unfurled  just  right,  the  hay  would  break  up 
in  the  air  and  mulch  a half-acre  per  drop. 

They  dropped  grass  seed  over  176,000  acres  using  three  crop-dusting 
planes  over  three  weeks. 

They  rounded  up  wandering  cattle  and  wild  horses  that  would  eat  the 
grasses  and  will  keep  them  off  the  land  for  three  years. 

They  have  750,000  seedlings  in  greenhouses  for  replanting  beginning  in 
mid  to  late  August. 

Throughout  the  fire  and  its  aftermath,  tribal  members  felt  they  were  on 
shifting  ground. 

When  tribal  member  Leonard  Gregg  was  arrested  and  charged  with  starting 
the  fire  in  part  to  get  work  as  a firefighter,  tribal  members  said  they 
were  scared  to  go  into  Show  Low  because  of  reports  of  racist  slurs  and 
lack  of  service. 

"We  looked  into  those  allegations  and  about  90  percent  of  them  were 
rumors,"  said  Massey,  who  worked  with  surrounding  communities  to  quell 
hostilities.  "We  set  up  a 1-800  number  to  report  any  instances,  and  people 
who  said  anything  were  fired.  It's  a lot  better  now." 

But  people  are  still  angry  that  Valinda  Do  Elliott,  who  started  the 
Chediski  fire  when  she  got  lost  on  the  reservation,  was  never  charged. 

"A  majority  of  people  still  feel  like  justice  was  not  done,"  Massey  said. 
"A  tribal  member  who  lived  here  was  taken  in,  and  an  outsider  who  was 
trespassing  and  started  the  Chediski  fire,  nothing  was  done  to  her.  They 
don't  understand  the  laws." 

Culturally,  the  scars  may  never  heal. 

"People  feel  the  hurt,"  Massey  said.  "They  used  to  wake  up  to  see 
beautiful  trees  and  a beautiful  mountain  up  there.  They  used  to  go  to 
Pumpkin  Lake,  which  is  so  sacred,  where  they  did  connect  to  the  heavenly 
father.  They  went  up  there  to  pray  quite  a bit,  now  the  scenery  is  all 
gone. " 

Now,  when  you  look  at  the  white  spikes  of  yucca  blossoms,  you  see  the 
ashen  hills  behind  them. 

"When  it  rains,  what  used  to  be  a beautiful  river  is  blackened  with  ash 
and  it  creates  a smell,"  Massey  said.  "It's  really  kind  of  sad  to  see  all 
that . " 
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Opinion:  Salish-Kootenai  deserve  chance  to  run  range 
Dune  12,  2003 

Montana  Indian  tribes  have  struggled  for  decades  to  build  viable  nations 
within  reservation  borders. 

They've  had  to  do  it  in  a way  that  squares  with  the  federal  government  - 
and  often  under  hostile  conditions. 


So  it's  a huge  achievement  for  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai 
Tribes  in  far  western  Montana  that  by  the  end  of  this  month  a draft 
proposal  will  be  ready  that  could  allow  them  to  take  over  management  of 
the  National  Bison  Range  from  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service. 

Established  95  years  ago,  the  18,500-acre  range  is  home  to  350  to  450 
bison,  as  well  as  elk,  deer,  antelope,  coyotes,  black  bears  and  some  200 
species  of  birds. 

Though  the  federal  government  has  a number  of  smaller  management 
contracts  with  tribes,  the  Flathead  tribes  would  be  the  first  to  assume 
full-scale  oversight  of  a national  wildlife  refuge. 

Because  of  the  location  of  the  bison  range  and  the  tribes'  demonstrated 
track  record  of  strong  management,  we  support  the  change. 

The  Indian  Self-Determination  Act  allows  the  federal  government  to  enter 
agreements  with  tribes  to  assume  management  of  some  functions  on  lands 
considered  to  be  "of  special  geographic,  historical  and  cultural 
significance  to  the  participating  tribe." 

In  this  case,  the  bison  range  falls  within  the  borders  of  the  Flathead 
Indian  Reservation,  where  the  Salish  and  Kootenai  can  pretty  easily 
demonstrate  they  have  historical  and  cultural  ties. 

The  tribes  also  have  an  impressive  track  record  of  managing  government 
and  private  entities.  They  --  not  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  --  control 
tribal  functions  on  the  reservation. 

They  also  manage  a substantial  energy  facility,  a water  and  irrigation 
system,  a community  college  and  numerous  successful  businesses,  including 
- and  K Technologies  --  an  information  technology  corporation  that  has 
contracts  with  the  Department  of  Defense. 

And  the  tribes  already  do  some  work  at  the  bison  range,  including 
programs  for  vegetation  and  water  quality. 

"It's  every  bit  as  good  as  any  governmental  entity  I've  worked  for,  and 
in  many  respects  better  than  United  States  government,"  testified  former 
Missoula  County  Attorney  Dusty  Deschamps,  who  said  the  tribes 
"unequivocally"  have  the  ability  to  manage  the  refuge. 

Alvin  Windy  Boy,  chairman  of  the  Chippewa-Cree  Tribes  from  Box  Elder, 
agreed:  "My  father  once  told  me  the  Salish  and  Kootenai  tribes  have  paved 
the  way  for  all  of  us.  We  want  to  expand  our  horizons  as  First  Nations." 

The  possible  change  has  generated  excitement  among  many  Native  Americans 
and  protest  from  a number  of  non-Indians. 

Those  against  tribal  management  cite  issues  ranging  from  possible  future 
job  discrimination  to  concern  about  the  tribes'  ability  to  run  a federal 
program. 

It  hasn't  helped  that  the  federal  officials  have  met  secretly  with 
tribal  officials  to  iron  out  the  plan.  Secrecy  in  government  always  breeds 
mistrust . 

Some  of  the  opposition,  however,  borders  on  being  racist.  One  man 
testified  that  he  was  afraid  Indians  would  try  to  push  their  culture  and 
religion  on  schoolchildren. 

That's  nonsense.  But  as  this  is  the  first  agreement  of  its  kind,  we 
would  urge  the  tribes  to  stand  by  their  promise  to  retain  current 
employees,  who  have  demonstrated  the  commitment  and  expertise  to  operate 
the  refuge. 

As  positions  come  open,  the  tribes  probably  will  give  Indians  preference 
in  hiring.  That's  not  a problem,  as  long  as  the  tribes  can  demonstrate 
that  they're  hiring  qualified  employees. 

We  also  believe  the  agreement  should  be  for  a limited  time,  after  which 
it  can  be  renegotiated.  Or  the  feds  should  have  the  ability  to  take  back 
control  if  tribal  management  for  some  reason  fails. 

But  we  don't  anticipate  that  will  happen.  And,  in  any  event,  the  federal 
government  retains  actual  ownership  of  the  land. 

The  Salish  and  Kootenai  tribes  worked  hard  to  build  their  nation  within 
the  Flathead  Reservation.  They  deserve  this  opportunity  to  manage  the 
bison  range. 
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Opinion:  Blackfeet  running  Glacier?  Not  soon 
Dune  12,  2003 

An  agreement  allowing  the  Flathead  tribes  to  manage  the  National  Bison 
Range  could  open  the  door  for  other  tribes  to  negotiate  similar  deals. 

Blackfeet  Indians,  whose  reservation  once  included  but  now  borders 
Glacier  National  Park  are  among  them. 

In  fact,  Blackfeet  officials  say  the  notion  of  managing  the  national 
park  is  something  they've  thought  about. 

But  it's  not  likely  to  happen  anytime  soon. 

It  wouldn't  be  hard  for  the  Blackfeet  to  document  a geographic,  historic 
or  cultural  tie  to  land  within  the  park,  as  the  Indian  Self-Determination 
Act  requires. 

However,  they  face  at  least  two  other  significant  obstacles: 

- The  federal  agreements  are  limited  to  compacted  tribes,  which  means 
those  that  manage  most  or  all  of  their  own  tribal  programs. 

The  Blackfeet  don't  fall  under  this  category.  In  fact,  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  took  over  control  of  the  tribal  police  force  earlier  this 
year  because  of  mismanagement. 

It  is  possible,  however,  for  the  Blackfeet  to  eventually  assume  more 
control  and  become  a compacted  tribe. 

- The  feds  also  insist  that  tribes  demonstrate  they  have  the  ability  to 
manage  substantial  public  or  private  facilities  before  such  a large 
contract  would  be  negotiated. 

While  the  Blackfeet  have  managed  some  programs  well,  there  also  have 
been  some  notable  failures.  It  will  take  time  to  establish  a more 
successful  track  record. 

If  the  tribe  becomes  compacted  and  establishes  a strong  history  of 
managing  other  large  programs,  discussions  about  Glacier  could  be  possible. 
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Tribe  gives  Chandler  $1  million  for  bridge 
By  DAMIE  DUKES 
SNS  Staff  Writer 
Dune  11,  2003 

After  Chandler  residents  spent  the  past  two  years  driving  around  the 
Ninth  Street  bridge,  the  city  is  receiving  $1  million  from  the  Sac  & Fox 
Nation  through  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  build  a new  bridge. 

Chandler  City  Manager  Reuben  Pulis  said  a special  council  meeting  was 
held  at  9 a.m.  Tuesday  to  approve  the  contract.  An  official  announcement 
was  made  at  a Chandler  Chamber  of  Commerce  luncheon  at  noon  for  a number 
of  tribal  officials,  Pulis  and  Mayor  Keith  Duncan. 

During  the  council  meeting,  Pulis  said  the  council  also  gave  the  staff 
directions  for  talking  to  an  engineer  and  finding  one  to  respond  in  a 
timely  manner. 

"Plans  have  to  be  complete  by  September  to  be  able  to  receive  federal 


funding/'  Pulis  said.  "We  will  approve  an  engineer  during  a special 
meeting  Monday,  where  we  will  also  approve  the  budget." 

Of  the  engineers  being  considered,  Pulis  said  one  candidate  will  be 
Brawley  Engineering  of  Oklahoma  City. 

"We  already  are  under  contract  with  them,"  he  said.  "They  do  bridge 
inspections  for  us  and  inspected  the  Ninth  Street  bridge.  I also  will 
visit  with  other  engineers." 

Pulis  said  the  bridge  has  been  impassable  for  nearly  two  and  a half 
years,  since  it  collapsed  under  the  weight  of  a street  sweeper. 

"This  (funding)  is  one  of  the  most  meaningful  things  that  has  happened 
for  Chandler  in  a very  long  time,"  he  said.  "This  bridge  was  developed  in 
1926  and  has  been  the  major  passage  route  from  the  east  side  of  town  to 
the  west." 

Pulis  said  the  tribe  was  contributing  80  percent  of  the  funds  with  the 
city  paying  $300,000. 

Sac  & Fox  Principal  Chief  Don  Abney  said  he  considers  the  deal  a simple 
cooperative  agreement. 

"This  has  been  ongoing  for  several  years,"  Abney  said.  "We  decided  one 
day  it  was  time  to  work  together.  This  is  something,  that,  in  the  long-run, 
affects  all  of  us." 

Tribal  treasurer  Truman  Carter  said  the  tribe  was  pleased  to  enter  into 
such  an  agreement. 

"We've  done  things  like  this  for  commissioners  in  Lincoln,  Payne  and 
Pottawatomie  counties,"  Carter  said.  "We've  also  done  it  with  the  cities 
of  Shawnee  and  Prague.  These  are  all  within  the  exterior  boundaries  of  our 
reservation . " 

During  the  luncheon.  Carter  presented  an  overview  of  the  tribe's 
contributions . 

"The  Sac  and  Fox  Nation  has  accomplished  the  letting  and  building  of 
more  road  and  bridge  projects  since  1990  than  any  other  Indian  tribe  in 
Oklahoma,"  he  said.  "The  nation  dedicated  $29.9  million  of  the  tribe's 
share  of  federal  road  and  bridge  dollars  to  state,  county  and  local 
projects . " 

Of  that  amount,  he  said  $18  million  has  gone  to  build  new  roads  and 
bridges  in  Lincoln  County.  Reservation-wide,  $25  million  has  been  spent  on 
bridges  and  $4.7  million  has  gone  toward  roads,  he  said. 

Others  attending  the  luncheon  were  newly  appointed  Oklahoma  Flighway 
Commission  Chairman  Dan  Overland  of  Shawnee;  tribal  secretary  George 
Thurman,  tribal  business  committee  member  A.C.  Wilson,  Rep.  Danny  Morgan 
and  Rick  Bond,  Oklahoma  Department  of  Transportation . 

Copyright  c.  1997-2002  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 
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Deal  could  turn  struggling  NWT  into  'have'  region 
By  DOHN  IBBITSON 
Dune  10,  2003 

KELOWNA,  B.C.  --  Within  a very  few  weeks,  the  federal  and  Northwest 
Territory  governments  will  announce  a landmark  agreement  that  will,  in 
effect,  give  the  territory  provincial  powers  over  its  natural  resources. 

Sources  close  to  the  negotiations  say  a framework  agreement  between  the 
two  governments  and  native  leaders  has  been  reached  and  awaits  the 
signatures  of  Indian  and  Northern  Affairs  Minister  Robert  Nault,  Northwest 
Territories  Premier  Stephen  Kakfwi  and  leaders  of  the  territory's 
aboriginal  governments. 

The  agreement  will  see  Ottawa  give  the  territorial  government 


responsibility  for,  and  revenue  from,  in-ground  natural  resources, 
including  diamonds. 

"Probably  within  a few  weeks  we  will  see  the  development  of  a framework 
agreement  on  devolution  and  revenue-sharing, " Mr.  Kakfwi  confirmed  in  an 
interview  yesterday. 

The  two  governments  and  aboriginal  leaders  have  yet  to  agree  on  details 
of  devolution  or  changes  to  federal  financial  compensation  to  the 
territory.  Those  negotiations  will  follow  the  signing  of  the  framework 
agreement . 

Mr.  Kakfwi,  who  is  at  the  annual  conference  of  the  Western  premiers  to 
drum  up  support  for  the  deal,  said  his  territory  urgently  needs  to  gain 
control  over  its  resources. 

The  Yukon  government  has  a similar  agreement  with  Ottawa.  But  Yukon 
lacks  the  natural-resource  potential  that,  in  a few  years,  could  turn  NWT 
into  the  first  "have"  territory. 

Earlier  this  year,  a second  diamond  mine  opened  in  the  territory  --  the 
first  opened  in  1998  --  helping  vault  Canada  to  the  rank  of  the  world's 
fifth-largest  producer  of  diamonds. 

And  after  years  of  negotiations,  agreement  is  in  place  to  proceed  with 
the  Mackenzie  Valley  pipeline,  which  will  bring  more  jobs  to  an  already 
booming  economy. 

As  a result  of  the  mining  boom  and  oil  and  gas  exploration,  unemployment 
sits  at  6 per  cent,  well  below  the  national  average.  Social  assistance 
levels  have  been  falling,  and  the  government  recently  implemented  modest 
reductions  in  corporate  and  personal  taxes. 

However,  the  territory  suffers  from  a chronic  inability  to  balance  its 
books.  The  deficit  this  year  is  projected  to  reach  $85-million,  on 
revenues  of  $854-  million. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  that,  unlike  provinces,  the  Northwest  Territories 
has  no  control  over  its  in-ground  natural  resources.  Royalties  from  the 
diamond  mines  and  oil  and  gas  operations  flow  to  Ottawa.  The  territory 
enjoys  secondary  economic  benefits,  such  as  taxes  from  workers  and  from 
other  businesses  the  industry  generates,  but  as  territorial  revenues 
increase,  federal  grants  are  cut  back. 

And  the  territory  is  responsible  for  creating  the  inf rastructure  needed 
to  sustain  industrial  growth. 

The  federal  government  agrees  in  principle  that  Northwest  Territories 
deserves  greater  control  over  its  resources.  But  a deal  has  been  difficult 
to  reach.  With  a population  of  only  40,000,  the  question  is  whether  the 
territory  has  the  capacity  to  manage  its  natural  resources  on  its  own. 

About  half  the  population  is  aboriginal,  and  some  native  leaders  have 
argued  that  the  territory's  petroleum  and  mineral  resources  should  remain 
in  the  ground  until  aboriginal  governments  have  achieved  the  effective 
equivalent  of  full  sovereignty. 

The  Western  provincial  and  territorial  premiers  are  expected  to  endorse 
Mr.  Kakfwi 's  efforts  today.  But  citizens  of  NWT,  Yukon  and  Nunavik  should 
not  expect  any  progress  in  efforts  to  achieve  provincial  status.  Most 
provinces,  especially  Quebec,  are  leery  about  allowing  the  territories  an 
equal  place  in  Confederation,  and  they  would  need  to  approve  provincial 
status  for  the  territories  through  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

But  provincehood  is  not  an  immediate  goal,  Mr.  Kakfwi  said.  "We're  not 
seeking  constitutional  powers.  The  constitutional  question  is  difficult 
and  remote.  For  this  decade,  anyway,  being  a territory  is  fine." 
jibbitson@globeandmail . ca 
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Federal  appeals  court  throws  out  native  tax  exemption 
Wed,  11  Dun  2003  20:17:10 

OTTAWA  - About  30,000  native  people  were  told  on  Wednesday  they  are  not 
exempt  from  paying  taxes  when  the  Federal  Court  of  Appeal  struck  down  a 
lower  court  ruling. 

In  March  2002,  members  of  23  native  bands  in  northern  Alberta  convinced 
a Federal  Court  trial  division  judge  that  they  are  entitled  to  freedom 
from  taxes,  even  if  they  live  off -reserve. 

The  appeal  court  issued  a unanimous  rejection  of  that  ruling  on 
Wednesday. 

The  earlier  ruling  was  based  on  the  argument  that  native  leaders  who 
signed  Treaty  8 in  1899  had  been  assured  by  government  negotiators  that  it 
protected  them  from  the  future  imposition  of  any  tax,  even  though  that 
wasn't  written  into  the  document. 

About  half  the  people  covered  by  Treaty  8 live  off-reserve  in  Alberta, 
Saskatchewan,  British  Columbia  and  the  Northwest  Territories. 

The  Indian  Act  exempts  native  people  who  live  and  work  on  reserves  from 
paying  taxes.  But  those  who  live  and  work  off-reserve  are  taxed. 

Using  the  oral  tradition  of  Treaty  8 elders,  Alberta  Cree  Gordon  Benoit 
argued  that  federal  negotiator  David  Laird  promised  that  the  treaty  would 
protect  the  elders'  ancestors  from  taxes. 

In  an  1899  report  to  the  Privy  Council,  Laird  said,  "We  assured  them 
that  the  treaty  would  not  lead  to  any  forced  interference  with  their  mode 
of  life,  that  it  did  not  open  the  way  to  the  imposition  of  any  tax." 

Benoit,  a truck  driver  from  Fort  McMurray,  Alta.,  began  the  fight  for 
tax  exemption  in  1992. 

Wednesday's  decision  could  still  be  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada . 

Federal  government  lawyers  argued  that  Ottawa  can  tax  anyone  it  wants  to, 
and  that  exemptions  are  created  through  legislation,  not  treaties. 

The  governments  of  Alberta,  British  Columbia  and  Saskatchewan  supported 
the  federal  case. 

Written  by  CBC  News  Online  staff 
Copyright  c.  2003  CBC. 
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Tsuu  T'ina  police  short  in  shootout 
Wages  too  low,  chief  complains 

Dason  van  Rassel 
Calgary  Herald 
Tuesday,  Dune  10,  2003 

Two  Tsuu  T'ina  Nation  Police  officers  had  no  backup  when  someone  hit 
their  vehicle  with  gunfire  during  a routine  patrol,  raising  concerns  there 
aren't  enough  members  to  safely  police  the  reserve. 

The  officers  were  able  to  take  cover  and  escape  uninjured  from  last 
Saturday's  early  morning  incident,  but  it  was  too  close  a call  for  police 
Chief  Verne  Fielder. 

"The  potential  for  something  worse  was  there.  It  could  have  been  really 
bad,"  Fielder  said. 

The  police  service  has  been  left  with  five  officers  under  Fielder  after 
the  RCMP's  recent  move  to  reassign  three  Mounties  who  were  stationed  on 
the  sprawling  territory  just  west  of  Calgary  to  assist  in  the  Tsuu  T'ina 
department's  development. 


The  number  of  officers  is  about  to  get  smaller  --  at  least  in  the  short 
term  --  after  one  of  Fielder's  officers  took  a new  job  and  another  is 
considering  a better-paying  position  on  another  First  Nations  police  force. 

A top  constable  on  the  Tsuu  T'ina  force  makes  just  under  $40,000 
annually,  which  is  less  than  the  $40,514  the  Calgary  Police  Service  pays 
its  rookies. 

The  officer  who  resigned  took  a job  with  Calgary  Transit  protective 
services,  where  salaries  range  from  $36,418  to  $48,557.  The  second  officer 
is  mulling  over  a job  with  the  File  Flills,  Sask.,  police  service  that  pays 
$54,000  a year,  said  Fielder. 

"It's  frustrating,"  Fielder  said.  "I  need  more  officers  and  I think  I 
need  to  pay  them  properly." 

Fielder's  department  has  a $620,000  budget,  paid  for  by  a cost-sharing 
agreement  that  sees  Ottawa  contribute  52  per  cent  to  Tsuu  T'ina  and 
Alberta's  four  other  First  Nations  police  forces  and  the  province 
contribute  the  remaining  48  per  cent.  Last  year,  the  provincial 
government's  share  was  $3.8  million. 

"I've  been  in  discussions  with  Chief  Fielder  and  I'm  aware  of  his 
concerns,"  Solicitor  General  Heather  Forsyth  said  this  week. 

Forsyth  has  long  maintained  aboriginal  policing  is  a priority  for  her 
ministry  and  said  she  has  lobbied  for  more  cash  to  beef  up  policing  in  all 
areas . 

"We  also  have  major  concerns  in  many  parts  of  the  province,"  she  said. 

Sitting  as  it  does  next  to  a city  of  nearly  a million  people,  the  Tsuu 
T'ina  Nation  presents  unique  challenges  to  its  police  force,  though  none 
are  likely  greater  than  Black  Bear  Crossing. 

While  more  than  1,200  band  members  live  in  rural  homes  spread  throughout 
the  Tsuu  T'ina  territory,  about  850  residents  --  aboriginal  and  non- 
aboriginal --  live  in  high-density  housing  at  Black  Bear  Crossing,  which 
is  just  west  of  the  37th  Street  S.W.  boundary  with  the  city. 

Calls  at  the  former  Canadian  Forces  barracks,  which  reverted  to  the  band 
when  the  military  pulled  out  in  1997,  account  for  more  than  three-quarters 
of  the  incidents  Tsuu  T'ina  police  respond  to. 

A pair  of  officers  were  on  Korea  Avenue  in  Black  Bear  Crossing  at  about 
3:30  a.m.  last  Saturday  when  they  heard  a shot  ring  out  near  their  marked 
Dodge  Durango  SUV. 

"They  could  hear  it  whiz  by  them,"  Fielder  said. 

A second  shot,  likely  from  a .22-calibre  rifle,  hit  the  Durango's  rear 
window  and  shattered  it. 

The  officers  "took  cover  in  a safe  tactical  point,"  said  Fielder,  but 
they  were  the  only  two  on  duty,  meaning  there  was  no  one  to  call  to  back 
them  up. 

"They  were  it,"  he  said. 

While  Calgary  city  police  occasionally  assist  the  Tsuu  T'ina  force  with 
major  incidents  (the  tactical  unit  came  to  the  reserve  later  that  day  to 
deal  with  a youth  holed  up  in  a house).  Fielder  said  calling  in  officers 
unfamiliar  with  the  surroundings  could  have  put  them  at  risk  with  a 
shooter  on  the  loose. 

Fielder  said  he  will  be  speaking  with  Calgary  police  this  week  about 
developing  a more  formal  protocol  for  co-operation  when  Tsuu  T'ina  police 
need  help. 

Meanwhile,  members  from  the  RCMP's  general  investigations  section  in 
Calgary  are  assisting  in  the  hunt  for  the  shooter,  who  is  also  believed  to 
be  responsible  for  shooting  out  two  windows  and  a sign  at  the  Tsuu  T'ina 
police  office  at  Black  Bear  Crossing. 

The  tripartite  policing  agreement  that  governs  Tsuu  T'ina  police 
provides  for  ongoing  RCMP  assistance  in  major  investigations,  but  Fielder 
said  chances  are  slim  the  mounties  will  return  any  officers  to  the  reserve 
for  day-to-day  policing. 

"You  might  as  well  look  for  a star  in  the  East  --  it  would  take  a 
miracle,"  he  said. 
jvanrassel@theherald . canwest . com 
Copyright  c.  2003  Calgary  Herald. 
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Saskatoon  police  chief  says  drop-offs  happened  'more  than  once' 

Mon,  09  Dun  2003  20:25:17 

SASKATOON  - Saskatoon's  police  chief  says  officers  may  have  been  dumping 
native  people  outside  the  city  for  years,  an  admission  that  comes  as  new 
information  emerges  about  a 13-year-old  case. 

A CBC  News  investigation  has  uncovered  new  details  about  the  activities 
of  the  police  the  night  a Cree  teenager  from  Saskatchewan  vanished. 

INDEPTFI:  Who  was  Neil  Stonechild? 

Seventeen-year-old  Neil  Stonechild 's  frozen  body  was  found  in  a field  on 
the  outskirts  of  Saskatoon  in  November  1990. 

Electronic  records  confirm  that  police  were  looking  for  Stonechild  the 
night  he  disappeared,  CBC  has  learned. 

The  teen's  body  was  found  five  days  after  a witness  says  he  saw  him  in 
the  back  of  a police  cruiser. 

Stonechild 's  case  was  all  but  forgotten  for  10  years  until  the  RCMP 
reopened  it  after  two  other  aboriginal  men  were  found  frozen  outside  the 
city  within  one  week  three  years  ago. 

'We  have  to  take  ownership' 

In  2001,  two  of  the  city's  police  officers  were  convicted  of  unlawful 
confinement  after  they  dropped  off  Darrell  Night  in  freezing  weather  on 
the  city's  outskirts. 

For  years,  the  Saskatoon  Police  Service  has  insisted  that  the  conviction 
marked  an  isolated  case  of  such  treatment  of  aboriginals. 

Police  Chief  Russell  Sabo  concedes  that's  not  the  case.  "It  happened 
more  than  once  and  we  fully  admit  that  and,  in  fact,  on  behalf  of  the 
police  department  I want  to  apologize,"  he  said.  "It's  quite  conceivable 
there  were  other  times." 

INDEPTFI:  Cold  Case:  The  Lawrence  Wegner  Story 
go  to  http://www.cbc.ca/news/indepth/coldcase/ 

INDEPTH:  Starlight  Tours 

go  to  http://www.cbc . ca/ news/indepth/first nations/ starlighttours . html 

"We  had  indicated  that,  as  I understand,  that  we  didn't  have  any  other 
incidents  of  this  nature,"  said  Sabo.  "And  I think  we  have  to  take 
ownership  of  the  things  that  have  transpired." 

Computer  records  link  police  to  Stonechild 

Sources  say  in  Stonechild 's  case,  electronic  records  confirm  police  were 
looking  for  him  that  night  in  1990  because  of  a noise  complaint. 

He  and  a friend,  16-year-old  Dason  Roy,  were  out  earlier  that  night, 
looking  for  Stonechild 's  old  girlfriend,  ringing  apartment  buzzers  at  her 
building. 

They  woke  people  up  and  someone  called  the  police. 

The  two  were  separated,  but  about  15  minutes  later,  Roy  says  a police 
car  pulled  out  of  an  alley  with  Stonechild,  handcuffed  and  bleeding, 
sitting  in  the  back  seat. 

"Neil  looked  very,  very  scared.  He  was  screaming  at  me  and  he  wanted  me 
to  help  him,"  says  Roy. 

Roy  says  he  was  scared  and  gave  police  a false  name.  The  police  called 


the  name  in  on  their  radio,  Roy  says,  and  he  was  released. 

Another  teenager,  Bruce  Genaille,  says  police  also  stopped  him  that 
night  in  the  same  alley.  He  says  they  kept  insisting  he  was  Neil 
Stonechild . 

Sources  say  the  computer  checks  police  made  that  night  still  exist  and 
confirm  that  police  stopped  Roy  and  Genaille. 

Officers  questioned  by  RCMP 

Roy  told  police  twice  what  he  saw  that  night,  once  right  after 
Stonechild  was  found  dead,  and  again  months  later  when  he  asked  to  speak 
to  a homicide  detective. 

Roy  says  police  weren't  all  that  interested. 

"They  just  made  a couple  of  notes,  and  they  said  they  would  get  back  to 
me.  Nobody  ever  got  back  to  me  on  it,"  he  says. 

The  original  case  files  were  destroyed  prematurely  during  renovations  at 
the  police  headquarters . 

After  the  freezing  death  of  two  aboriginal  men  outside  of  Saskatoon 
within  one  week  in  2000,  the  province  brought  in  the  RCMP  to  investigate. 

The  RCMP  interrogated  two  Saskatoon  police  officers  about  a dozen  times, 
but  prosecutors  decided  there  was  not  enough  evidence  to  lay  charges. 

A public  inquiry  will  look  into  the  teen's  death  this  fall.  Both  police 
officers  questioned  by  the  RCMP  in  the  case.  Const.  Brad  Senger  and  Const. 
Larry  Hartwig,  have  official  standing  with  the  inquiry. 

Their  lawyers  say  it  will  show  their  clients  did  nothing  wrong. 

Written  by  CBC  News  Online  staff 

Copyright  c.  2003  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corporation  - All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Special  master  to  supervise  work 

The  reburial  of  Native  American  remains  at  North  Point  Recreation  Area 
near  Pickstown  will  resume  under  a decision  issued  Thursday  in  federal 
court  in  Sioux  Falls. 

U.S.  District  Dudge  Lawrence  Piersol  said  next  week  he  will  appoint 
Marshall  Young,  a U.S.  magistrate  judge  in  Rapid  City,  as  a special  master 
to  supervise  the  return  of  the  remains  to  their  original  burial  site. 

The  issue  returned  to  federal  court  last  month  when  members  of  the 
Yankton  Sioux  Tribe  blocked  construction  work  at  the  North  Point 
campground  along  the  Missouri  River. 

They  said  contractors  were  showing  disrespect  for  remains  that  were 
found  during  construction  of  a registration  building. 

Lawyers  for  the  state  and  the  tribe  expressed  guarded  satisfaction  with 
the  decision  Thursday. 

"We're  confident  that  the  special  master  will  be  able  to  address  any 
complaints  that  the  tribe  may  have,  and  we're  also  confident  that  any 
further  disruptions  will  not  occur,"  said  Dohn  Guhin,  a lawyer  for  the 
state . 

"They've  still  got  plans  to  develop,  but  at  least  they  have  a process," 
said  Frank  Sanchez,  one  of  the  tribal  members  who  protested  in  May.  He 
said  he  does  not  expect  further  protests  at  North  Point,  but  that  the 
issue  would  surely  reappear  elsewhere  along  the  Missouri  River, 
http: //www. a rgus leader . com/ news/ Friday a rticle2 . shtml 

Michigan  Branch- -Native  American  Advocate 


ALWAYS  ACCEPTING  VOLUNTEERS 


"RE ; Tribal  Courts  have  jurisdiction  outside  Rez"  

Date:  Thu,  Dun  12  2003  08:10:48  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" TRIBAL  COURTS" 

http: //www. indianz . com/News/ show. asp? ID=2003/06/12/nmcourt 
http: //kobtv. com/ index. cfm? viewer =storyviewer&id=2016 

Tribal  courts  ruled  to  have  jurisdiction  outside  reservation 
Dune  11,  2003  7:19:09  AM 
By:  Kurt  Christopher 

(Santa  Fe-AP)  - The  state  Supreme  Court  says  Navajo  tribal  courts  have 
jurisdiction  in  civil  matters  on  allotted  Indian  lands  outside  the 
reservation  boundaries. 

The  ruling  was  handed  down  Tuesday  in  the  case  of  Leonard  Belone,  a 
Navajo  whose  car  was  repossessed  in  1998. 

Belone  lives  in  McKinley  County  on  allotted  Indian  lands  held  in  trust 
by  the  U.S.  Department  of  Interior. 

Tempest  Recovery  Services  repossessed  Belone' s car  under  New  Mexico  law, 
which  allows  repossession  without  a debtor's  consent. 

Tempest  sued  Belone  in  state  district  court  for  breach  of  contract. 
Belone  filed  a counterclaim  saying  he  was  entitled  to  damages  under  the 
Navajo  law. 

A state  district  court  granted  Tempest's  motion  for  a judgment  of  more 
than  $18,000. 

But  the  state  Supreme  Court,  citing  recent  U.S.  Supreme  Court  rulings, 
said  the  civil  jurisdiction  of  tribal  courts  extends  to  Indian  allotments. 
Copyright  c.  2003  by  The  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 

Copyright  c.  2003  KOB-TV,  a division  of  Hubbard  Broadcasting,  Inc.  LLC 

"RE;  Murder  Suspect  arrested"  

Date:  Thu,  Dun  12  2003  08:10:48  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" PORCUPINE  MURDER" 

http: //www. rap id city journal . com/articles/ 2003/06/ 12/ news/ local/ news02.txt 
Murder  suspect  arrested 

By  Heidi  Bell  Gease,  Dournal  Staff  Writer 
Dune  12,  2003 

PORCUPINE  --  A Rapid  City  man  has  been  charged  with  second-degree  murder 
in  the  Tuesday  beating  death  of  a Porcupine  man. 

Conan  White  Face,  24,  pleaded  not  guilty  Thursday  in  U.S.  District  Court 
to  charges  in  the  death  of  William  "Roly"  Eagle  Bull,  37.  A second  beating 
victim,  Conrad  Thunder  Hawk,  43,  remained  in  critical  condition  Wednesday 
evening  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Charles  "Festus"  Fischer,  supervisory  special  agent  for  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  Criminal  Investigations  Division  at  Pine  Ridge,  said  Oglala 
Sioux  Tribal  Police  responded  to  a disturbance  at  a home  two  miles  east  of 
Porcupine  about  4:30  a.m.  Tuesday.  They  found  Eagle  Bull,  who  lived  at  the 
home,  dead  at  the  scene. 

Thunder  Hawk,  who  was  visiting  the  home,  was  found  seriously  injured.  He 
was  taken  by  ambulance  to  the  Pine  Ridge  hospital,  then  airlifted  to 
Regional  Hospital. 

Fischer  said  witnesses  gave  police  a description  and  license  number  of  a 
car  that  had  left  the  home  after  the  assault.  Tribal  police  stopped  the 
vehicle  north  of  Rockyford  about  5:45  a.m.  Three  men  and  one  woman  in  the 


vehicle  were  questioned,  and  White  Face  was  taken  into  custody. 

According  to  an  affidavit  filed  in  federal  court,  a witness  told 
investigators  that  White  Face  used  a six-foot  metal  pipe  to  assault  Eagle 
Bull. 

The  affidavit  said  White  Face  told  an  investigator  he  had  hit  Eagle  Bull 
in  the  body  with  the  pipe  after  Eagle  Bull  punched  him  in  the  head  while 
he  slept. 

Four  people  connected  with  the  incident  were  arrested  on  tribal  charges 
of  intoxication,  according  to  the  affidavit. 

White  Face  is  being  held  in  Rapid  City  as  a flight  risk  and  a danger  to 
the  community.  If  convicted,  he  could  face  up  to  life  in  prison. 

Contact  Heidi  Bell  Gease  at  394-8419  or  heidi.bell@rapidcityjournal.com 
Copyright  c.  2003  the  Rapid  City  Dournal. 

"RE : Rustywire:  Standing  in  the  Shower"  

Date:  Fri,  13  Dun  2003  03:04:42  -0000 

From:  "Dohn  Rustywire"  <rustywire@hotmail . com> 

Sub j : Standing  in  the  shower 

Mailing  List:  Rez  Life  <rezlife@yahoogroups . com> 

Standing  in  the  shower 
Water  runs  over  me 
I close  my  eyes 
I wonder 
Remembering  her 

Standing  there  just  a little  ways  away 

Her  hair  long,  and  eyes  filled  with  wonder  as  she  looked  at  me 
I thought  to  myself,  oh,  how  I would  like  to  be  with  her 
From  dawn  to  early  sunset,  walking  along  just  the  two  of  us 
The  world  falls  away,  her  eyes  deep  and  innocent  look  into  mine 
Oh,  I remember  such  times,  when  we  were  all  there  was  in  the  world 
Like  sweet  music,  a soft  breeze,  and  gentle,  gentle  falling  rain 
Is  this  what  it  is  like  to  be  tied,  bundled  up  with  another 
I see  her  lips  take  every  breath,  each  sigh  dances  in  the  wind 
She  has  taken  me 
She  has  taken  me 

Up  storm  mountain  and  lifted  me  on  the  wings  of  a dove 

Oh  sweet  taste  of  life,  running  through  my  body 

It  was  snowing,  snowing  soft  big  flakes 

Standing  together  it  was  late  at  night 

Hold  me  close,  she  said  with  her  soft  eyes 

And  slowly  ever  so  slowly  we  came  together 

Dancing  across  the  sidewalk  a breath  a way  she  was 

This  is  the  way  of  life,  just  the  two  of  us 

Let  me  feel  this  way  forever,  until  the  we  are  no  more 

She  has  taken  me 

She  has  taken  me 

Her  gentle  touch 

Her  innocent  eyes 

Let  her  run  all  over  me 

Let  her  run  all  over  me 

Standing  here  I am  covered  by  her 

Standing  here  I am  covered  by  her 

She  has  taken  me 

She  has  taken  me 

Let  me  feel  this  way  forever 

Standing  in  the  shower 

"RE;  History:  Carlisle  Indian  School" 

Date:  Tuesday,  May  20,  2003  11:24  am 
From:  Barb  Landis  <blandis@epix. net> 

Sub j : May  16,  1890  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle  Indian  School. 


[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 
newsletter  so  that  you  might  know  the  mind  of  those  who 
ran  institutions  like  Carlisle.] 
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A SPRING  PICTURE. 


Have  you  seen  the  apple  blossoms  in  the  orchard. 

Pink  and  white,  in  clusters  on  the  trees. 

Have  you  smelled  their  breath,  the  while  they  whisper 
All  their  sweetest  secrets  to  the  bees? 

Have  you  seen  the  blue  eyes  of  the  early  springtime. 

As  they  peep  from  underneath  her  brows, 

(Violets,  we  call  them)  growing  in  the  shadows. 

Of  the  fences  and  the  willow  boughs? 

Have  you  seen  the  golden  butterfly,  enjoying 

All  the  radiances  of  his  one  bright  day 

Seen  him  settle  on  the  peachblows  in  the  garden. 

Spread  his  book-like  wings  and  fly  away? 

Have  you  seen  the  tadpole  in  the  pool  of  water 
By  the  grassy  roadside  where  you  passed. 

Patient  in  believing  that  his  slimy  substance 
Shall  evolve  into  a frog  at  last? 

Have  you  seen  the  little  children,  sunburnt  children 
Baking  mud  pies  with  a dexterous  touch. 

Seen  their  faces  yellow  with  the  dandelion  pollen. 

They  have  kissed  the  pretty  flowers  so  much? 

Have  you  seen  the  dandelions  in  the  fields  and  pastures. 
On  the  sidewalks  where  the  bricks  scarce  meet. 

Growing  on  the  waters  edge,  and  up  the  rocky  passes. 

In  the  country  lane,  and  by  the  city  streets? 

Have  you  seen  the  yellow  wasp,  just  out  of  prison 

With  his  striped  suit  on,  make  a dive 

For  a drop  of  honey  in  the  pink  columbine. 

As  if  he  were  the  greatest  thief  alive? 

Have  you  seen  the  Spring,  the  dainty  creature,  standing 
Tip  toe  by  the  river  calm  and  sweet; 

Seen  her  charms  reflected,  from  her  crown  of  azure 
To  the  grace  of  her  green  sandaled  feet? 

E.G. 


CAPT.  AND  MRS.  PRATT  IN  JAPAN . 


From  a private  letter  we  take  the  liberty  of  copying  the  following, 
knowing  that  many  of  our  readers  are  interested  to  know  the  movements  of 
our  Superintendent  in  a foreign  land? 

TOKIO,  JAPAN,  April  11,  1890 

The  mail  came  this  morning  bringing  us  good  letters.  We  hoped  for 
others  and  there  may  yet  be  some. 

To  know  that  all  goes  well  at  home  is  a great  comfort. 

I am  invalided  today  from  medicine  of  which  I have  had  to  take  a deal 
since  leaving  San  Francisco. 

I have  lost  28  pounds  in  flesh  and  enjoy  all  the  innumerable  wonders  of 
this  marvelous  country,  under  no  little  disadvantage. 


However,  I keep  going. 

Yesterday  and  the  day  before,  I selected  about  150  colored  lanterns 
slides,  made  by  two  of  the  best  Japanese  artists  in  that  line  in  Tokio. 
Not  the  best,  but  they  will  do  to  give  you  all  an  idea  of  what  we  see 
daily. 

I shall  increase  the  number  to  250  or  300.  I get  them  for  25  cents 
each.  The  foreign  dealers  produce  a better  article  but  charge  75  cents. 
After  selection,  the  artist  is  kind  enough  to  come  to  our  quarters 
and  give  us  an  exhibition,  allowing  us  to  reject  any  we  do  not  like. 

Mrs.  Pratt  was  out  all  the  forenoon  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Morris  and  Miss 
Haines,  visiting  a famous  garden  and  the  Temple  most  used  by  the 
Japanese  in  Tokioj  also  a hospital  call  on  Mr.  Uchimura  who  is  just 
convalescing  from  typhoid  fever,  and  an  inmate  of  the  hospital. 

I stayed  at  home  to  recuperate,  but  put  part  of  the  time  in  visiting 
a young  ladies'  school  several  children  of  the  nobility,  the  daughter  of 
the  Minister  of  War  among  them. 

I had  to  put  on  knit  slippers  over  my  boots,  and  the  lady  who 
accompanied  me  pulled  off  her  shoes  at  the  door  and  went  in,  in  her 
stockings . 

The  children  were  sweet  little  tots,  thirty-two  in  number  and  from 
three  to  six  years  old. 

They  went  through  a large  number  of  exercises,  all  in  English, 
singing  the  songs  in  good  voice  and  pronouncing  the  English  remarkably 
well . 

It  was  the  cutest  performance  of  the  kind  I ever  saw. 

The  principal  and  all  the  teachers  were  Japanese,  graduates  of  Mrs. 
True's  excellent  school. 

I forgot  to  say  that  the  kindergarten  includes  primary  section. 

Unable  to  eat  much  breakfast  and  less  dinner  I am  in  my  room  this 
afternoon,  while  Mrs.  Pratt,  back  for  her  long  ride,  after  a hasty 
dinner  has  gone  to  a reception  which  Mrs.  Morris  is  giving  to  a party  of 
Japanese,  at  the  Tokio  Hotel  where  they  are  stopping.  It  will  be  novel 
and  I was  sorry  to  lose  it,  but  have  too  many  aches. 


(Continued  on  Fourth  Page.) 
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"The  secret  of  life  is  not  to  do  what  one  likes  but  to  like  what  one 
has  to  do." 


Oh,  yes.  Indians  are  strong.  But  sitting  around  quietly  with  damp 
shoes  on  the  feet  will  kill  even  an  Indian. 


If  we  are  tired  or  sick  let  us  sit  or  lie  down  to  rest,  but  when  we 
DO  work,  let  us  work  as  though  we  meant  BUSINESS,  and  don't  be  a 
slow-poke. 


It  is  hard  when  we  have  planned  an  afternoon  or  forenoon  of  pleasure 
and  have  to  give  it  up  for  work,  but  how  gratifying  to  see  the  boys  not 
mind  it  and  double  down  to  work  as  though  that  was  what  they  had  planned 
to  do.  There  is  plenty  of  time  for  pleasure  and  play  outside  of  the 
regular  work  and  school  period. 


The  exercises  on  Wednesday,  were  carried  out  as  follows: 

In  the  forenoon,  inspection  of  industries,  from  9 to  10:15; 
inspection  of  schools  from  10:15-11:30;  gymnasium  drill,  11:40  to  12:10; 
students'  dinner,  12:15;  visitors'  lunch,  12:30  to  1:30;  and  music  by 
the  band.  In  the  afternoon  the  graduating  exercises  were  held  in  the 
chapel,  a full  account  of  which  will  be  given  in  the  May  RED  MAN,  which 
will  be  mailed  about  the  25th;  and  a short  sketch  will  be  given  in  next 
week's  HELPER.  We  go  to  press  earlier  this  week  on  account  of  the  break 
which  examination  day  makes  in  the  busiest  work  day  for  us,  and  so  that 
the  HELPER  subscribers  will  not  be  disappointed  in  receiving  their  paper 
at  the  usual  time.  As  we  go  to  press  we  hear  of  a large  party  of 
Congressmen  and  others  from  Washington  who  expect  to  attend  the 
exercises  and  the  Commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs  will  be  here.  A number 
are  coming  from  Philadelphia  and  other  points. 

We  are  requested  to  print  all  the  words  that  were  formed  from  the 
letters  in  the  word,  "Reluctantly."  As  it  would  take  several  editions  of 
the  INDIAN  HELPER  to  do  so  we  beg  to  be  excused.  The  person  making  the 
request  can  not  see  how  that  more  than  250  legitimate  words  could  have 
been  made.  Where  we  made  the  mistake  was  in  allowing  proper  names  to  be 
used.  When  we  try  the  word  puzzle  again  we  will  restrict  in  such  a way 
that  the  trial  will  be  a more  worthy  effort. 


Mr.  Forney,  brother  of  our  fireman,  comes  to  the  front  with  a neat 
little  club  of  twenty-five  subscribers  for  the  HELPER.  Although  two  of 
our  mailers  are  considerably  under  the  weather,  we  are  ready  fro  a 
thousand  new  names  at  any  time.  Indian  printers  are  the  same  as  all 
other  "art  preservatives, " the  mails  must  be  and  are  met  and  the  paper 
comes  out  no  matter  what  happens,  whether  cyclone,  fire.  Commencement, 
or  what.  We  can  manage  anything  but  the  grip.  That  beat  us  out. 


The  Man-on-the-band-stand  is  glad  to  see  the  line  of  pupils  march 
along  *sometimes*  without  keeping  step  and  in  no  particular  order,  but 
when  the  Sergeants  are  saying  "Hep!  Hep!  Hep!"  it  is  simply  ridiculous 
for  him  not  to  make  every  one  in  line  - EVERY  ONE  - keep  step.  If  a boy 
will  not  keep  step,  turn  him  out  of  ranks,  put  a shawl  on  him  and  let 
him  walk  like  a dear  old  lady. 


We  shall  have  to  wait  for  next  week's  HELPER  for  the  particulars  of 
the  class  reception  given  Wednesday  evening  by  Mr.  Standing,  Miss  Fisher 
and  Miss  Cutter.  The  school  fathers  and  mothers  of  the  graduating  class 
were  the  only  honored  guests  outside.  Reporters  are  never  counted  in  any 
gathering. 


The  King's  Daughters  Society  which  meets  at  the  Hospital  in  charge  of 
Miss  Seabrook,  have  named  themselves  "The  Wayside  Gleaners."  For 
president  they  have  selected  Veronica  Holliday;  for  Vice-president, 
Zippa  Metoxen;  for  secretary  and  treasurer,  Mary  Dohnson. 


3oel  Tyndall,  formerly  a pupil  of  Carlisle  and  now  a teacher  among 
his  people,  the  Omahas,  is  interested  in  circulating  the  RED  MAN,  and 
sends  for  sample  copies  for  distribution.  He  could  not  be  interested  in 
a worthier  cause,  and  we  gladly  sent  him  teh  samples. 


At  the  Carlisle  School  is  published  monthly  an  eight-page  quarto  of 
standard  size,  called  THE  RED  MAN,  the  mechanical  part  of  which  is  done 
entirely  by  Indian  boys.  This  paper  is  valuable  as  a summary  of 
information  on  Indian  matters,  and  contains  writings  by  Indian  pupils. 


and  local  incidents  of  the  school.  Terms:  Fifty  cents  a year,  in 
advance. 

For  1,  2,  and  3 subscribers  for  THE  RED  MAN  we  give  the  same  premium 
in  Standing  Offer  for  the  HELPER. 

Address,  THE  RED  MAN,  Carlisle,  PA. 


Who? 

Trembles? 

About  this  time? 
Wednesday  noon? 

The  graduating  class. 


"Oh,  for  a nice  day  tomorrow,"  was  the  sigh  from  many  a heart,  on 
Tuesday. 


Mr.  Keller,  the  florist  from  town  trimmed  the  platform  for  the 
graduating  exercises. 


Miss  Pauli's  class  spent  Tuesday  morning  in  the  woods  gathering 
wildf lowers . 


Gary  Meyers  goes  home  to  the  Omaha  Agency,  Nebr.,  this  week.  What 
will  the  Young  American's  do  with  out  their  master  catcher. 


One  of  the  boys  was  heard  to  say  on  Tuesday,  "I  don't  think  I'll  work 
in  the  shop  tomorrow,  for  I have  promised  to  help  Miss  Noble  in  the 
kitchen."  He  must  like  cake,  a printer  thinks. 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  Guy  Stevick  unexpectedly  arrived  from  Denver,  Col., 
Saturday.  Mr.  Stevick' s legal  business  brought  him  to  Washington,  and 
Mrs.  Stevick  and  baby  came  along  to  Carlisle  for  a little  visit,  thus 
surprising  and  delighting  their  numerous  friends. 


The  King's  Daughters'  Society  led  by  Miss  Carter  will  be  known 
hereafter  as  the  "Whatsoever  Circle."  The  officers  are  as  follows: 
President,  Nellie  Robertson;  vice  president,  Esther  Miller;  secretary, 
Rosa  Bourassa;  treasurer,  Boise  Bassford. 


The  bakery  has  changed  its  dress  of  red  for  the  more  sober  color  of 
drab.  Wonder  if  it  is  a friend!  It  is  a friend  to  the  Indian  boys  and 
girls  anyway,  judging  from  the  loads  upon  loads  of  delicious  sweet  bread 
it  pours  out  into  the  dining  room. 


Mr.  George  Bixler,  organist  at  the  Lutheran  Church,  in  town,  favored 
us  with  hymn  music  at  the  Sunday  afternoon  service.  The  march  he  played 
was  much  enjoyed  and  called  very  pretty  by  the  pupils  as  well  as  the 
rest  of  the  congregation. 


"Mr.  Kemp,  is  the  little  one  who  came  to  your  house  Sunday  night  a 
son  or  a daughter?"  was  asked  of  our  harness-maker  by  an  interested 
party . 

"He  will  be  a voter,"  replied  Mr.  Kemp,  proudly. 


A very  interesting  letter  from  Samuel  Townsend  this  week.  He,  too,  is 
going  through  the  trials  of  hard  examinations  and  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  pass  in  some  studies,  already. 

Mr.  Standing  spent  Saturday  in  Washington. 


Miss  Hunt's  class  of  little  ones  spent  last  Thursday  at  the  cave  and 
had  a fine  time  they  think. 


The  new  bridge  across  the  spring  in  the  meadow,  has  never  been 
noticed.  It  is  a neat  affair  and  was  badly  needed. 


One  hundred  and  twenty  boys  and  girls  go  to  the  country  immediately 
after  examination,  for  the  summer  vacation. 


The  M.O.T.B.S.  is  pleased  to  get  a nice  letter  from  Hannah  Long  Wolf, 
who  likes  her  country  home  and  says  she  is  trying  the  best  she  can. 


"That  is  what  the  little  boys  are  here  for,  to  scrub,"  a large  boy 
was  heard  to  say.  So  are  the  large  boys  here  to  scrub,  and  the  little 
boys  can  beat  them  all  to  pieces. 


The  graduating  class  have  had  their  "Pictures  took'  in  group.  The 
Carlisle  School  is  proud  of  class  '90,  and  trust  that  we  shall  never 
have  reason  to  feel  otherwise. 


Mr.  S.M.  McCowan,  formerly  superintendent  of  school's  at  Rosebud 
Agency,  Dak.,  and  now  superintendent  of  a school  to  be  established  at 
Ft.  Mojave,  visited  our  school  this  week. 


During  Miss  Moore's  absence  in  Harrisburg  on  Sunday,  Veronica 
Holliday  was  called  upon  to  play  the  piano  for  the  Sunday  service  and 
for  marching  out  of  chapel.  She  did  nobly  and  we  think  the  boys  too 
special  pains  to  keep  step. 


Miss  C.M.  Folsom,  of  Hampton  Institute,  V a.,  in  charge  of  the  Indian 
Department  of  the  *Southern  Workman*,  spent  two  days  with  us.  Miss 
Folsom  met  a number  of  friends  among  our  pupils. 


Capt.  Pratt's  trip  to  Japan  is  going  to  benefit  the  whole  school  as 
well  as  himself  as  will  be  seen  by  the  letter  on  the  first  page.  He  is 
purchasing  slides  for  our  entertainment  and  we  expect  grand  treats  of 
most  interesting  and  instructive  pictures,  showing  the  manners  and 
customs  of  that  peculiar  people. 


A very  pleasant  letter  has  been  received  from  our  old  time  co-worker 
in  the  Indian  cause  at  Carlisle,  Miss  A.R.  Stafford.  Miss  Stafford  is 
Secretary  of  the  Women's  Christian  Association  in  Germantown,  and  says 
she  will  follow  with  interest  the  wanderers  in  Japan  from  Carlisle  and 
the  others,  too,  especially  Miss  Haines,  who  is  treasurer  of  the  Board 
of  Managers  of  the  same  Association. 


Strength  of  the  Carlisle  School. 

Boys 483 

Girls 295 

Total 778 


We  leave  here  on  Monday  afternoon  or  Tuesday  morning,  for  two  days  at 
Yokohama,  which  will  he  our  head-quarters  from  then  until  we  sail. 
About  Thursday  we  visit  the  great  idol,  Diabutes,  and  spend  a day  or 
so  in  that  vicinity  16  miles  north  of  Yokohama. 

Then  we  go  to  a famous  mountain  resort  about  twenty  miles  further 
north,  called  Miyanoshita  for  several  days. 

Here  are  hot  springs  and  noted  volcano  sights. 

Then  we  go  on  south  as  far  as  Nagasaki  stopping  at  Nigoya  Kiota  and 
Koba  and  maybe  other  points  of  interest. 

We  have  had  no  well-defined  shocks  of  earthquake,  yet,  though  Mrs. 
Pratt  declares  she  has  felt  one. 

We  spent  last  Sunday  with  Miss  Bender,  a former  Carlisle  employee,  at 
her  pleasant  school  home  in  the  outskirts  of  this  vast  city,  and  were 
most  agreeably  entertained. 

Mr.  Large,  a Canadian  missionary  teacher  in  their  large  school  near 
Miss  Bender  was  most  cruelly  murdered  by  Japanese  robbers  the  night 
before,  and  his  wife  seriously  wounded. 

One  of  the  murders  has  been  caught  and  they  expect  to  find  the  other. 
It  is  the  first  violence  toward  missionaries  for  twenty  years,  and 


would  not  have  resulted  in  murder  if  Mr.  Large  had  consented  to  be 
robbed . 

He  was  a brave  man,  boldly  following  unarmed,  two  men  armed  with 
swords,  picking  one  up  and  almost  throwing  him  down  stairs. 

He  had  thirteen  wounds,  four  of  which  would  have  proven  fatal. 

Fugi  is  the  name  of  the  volcanic  mountain  hereon,  and  although 
seventy  miles  away  is  in  plain  sight  of  our  porch  looking  like  a great 
mountain  of  snow. 

It  is  12,300  feet  high  and  the  pride  of  all  Japan. 

We  have  our  state-rooms  for  the  31st. 

Yours,  cordially, 

R.H.  PRATT. 


THE  ENERGY  THAT  SUCCEEDS. 


The  energy  that  wins  success  begins  to  develop  very  early  in  life. 

The  characteristics  of  the  boy  will  commonly  prove  those  of  the  man,  and 
the  best  characteristics  of  young  life  should  be  encouraged  and  educated 
in  the  wisest  possible  manner.  The  following  story  strongly  illustrates 
this  truth: 

"About  thirty  years  ago,"  said  Judge  P , "I  stepped  into  a book 

shop  in  Liverpool  in  search  of  some  books  that  I wanted.  While  there,  a 
little  ragged  boy  of  twelve  years  of  age  came  in  and  inquired  for  a 
geography. 

"'Plenty  of  them,'  was  the  salesman's  reply. 

"'How  much  do  they  cost?' 

"'Four  shillings,  my  lad.' 

"'I  did  not  know  they  were  so  much.' 

"He  turned  to  go  out,  and  even  opened  the  door,  but  closed  it  again 
and  came  back. 

"'I've  got  three  shillings,'  said  he;  'could  you  let  me  have  a 
geography,  and  wait  a little  while  for  the  rest  of  the  money?' 

"How  eager  his  bright  eyes  looked  for  an  answer,  and  how  he  seemed 
to  shrink  within  his  ragged  clothes,  when  the  man,  not  very  kindly, 
told  him  he  could  not.  The  disappointed  little  fellow  looked  up  at  me 
with  a very  poor  attempt  to  smile,  and  left  the  shop. 

"I  followed  and  overtook  him. 

"'And  what  now?'  I asked. 

"'Try  another  place,  sir.' 

"'Shall  I go,  too,  and  see  how  you  succeed?' 

"'Four  different  shops  I entered  with  him,  and  each  time  he  was 
refused . 

"'Will  you  try  again?'  I asked. 

"'Yes,  sir;  I shall  try  them  all,  or  I should  not  know  whether  I 
could  get  one.  ' 

"'We  entered  a fifth  shop,  and  the  little  fellow  walked  up  manfully 
and  told  the  gentleman  just  what  he  wanted,  and  how  much  he  had. 

"'You  want  the  book  very  much?'  asked  the  proprietor. 

" 'Yes,  very  much . ' 

"'Why  do  you  want  it  so  very  much?' 

"'To  study,  sir.  I can't  go  to  school,  but  I study  when  I can  at 
home.  All  the  boys  have  got  one,  and  they  will  get  ahead  of  me.  Beside, 
my  father  was  a sailor,  and  I want  to  learn  of  the  places  where  he  used 
to  go.  ' 

"'Well,  my  lad,  I will  tell  you  what  I will  do: 

(To  be  continued.) 


Enigma . 

I am  made  of  17  letters. 

My  3,  10,  13,  14  is  a rude  name  for  food. 

My  5,  7,  8,  9 is  a number. 

My  6,  4,  1,  2 is  to  rip. 

My  12,  16,  15,  11  is  to  put  on  top  of  each  other. 

My  17,  1,  2 is  something  to  ride  on. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a country  in  South  America. 


SUBSCRIBER. 


ANSWER  TO  LAST  WEEK'S  ENIGMA:  Delayed  Dustice. 


STANDING  OFFER:  - For  FIVE  new  subscribers  to  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  we 
will  give  the  person  sending  them  a photographic  group  of  the  13 
Carlisle  Indian  Printer  boys,  on  a card  4 1/2  X 6 1/2  inches,  worth  20 
cents  when  sold  by  itself.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  boy  given. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  enclose  a 1-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage.) 

For  TEN,  Two  PHOTOGRAPHS,  one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they 
arrived  in  wild  dress,  and  another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after, 
or,  for  the  same  number  of  names  we  give  two  photographs  showing  still 
more  marked  contrast  between  a Navajoe  as  he  arrived  in  native  dress, 
and  as  he  now  looks,  worth  20  cents  a piece. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premiums  will  please  enclose  a 2-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage. 

For  FIFTEEN,  we  offer  a GROUP  of  the  whole  school  on  9x14  inch  card. 
Faces  show  distinctly,  worth  sixty  cents. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  send  6 cents  to  pay 
postage. 


[Transcribed  weekly  by  Barbara  Landis.  Come  and  celebrate  the 
installation  of  an  historic  marker  at  the  old  school  grounds!  Go  to 
http://www.epix.net/~landis/marker.html] 

- — "RE:  Poem:  This  Sacred  Path"  

Date:  Sun,  01  Hun  2003  04:18:21  -0000 
From:  "Cloud  Dancer"  <sbcloud@yahoo . com> 

Sub j : This  Sacred  Path 

Mailing  List:  N A Poetry  <nativeamericanpoetry@yahoogroups . com> 


Great  Spirit 

Teach  us  the  secrets 
of  what  lays  ahead  on  these  paths 
Help  us  reach  beyond  ourselves 
To  Respect  all  that  share 

This  circle called  Life 

Help  us  all  follow  the  true  path 
To  walk  in  beauty, peace  and  truth. 

Great  Spirit 

Help  Us  keep  the  Traditions  of  the  old 
Guide  us,  teach  us  all 

Help  those  who  do  not  understand  our  ways 
Our  beliefs  our  Traditional  values. 

And  Help  us  Understand  and  Respect  their  own  ways. 
Great  Spirit 

Walk  with  Us... not  leave  our  side 
As  We  learn.,  our  own  ways  to  walking 
This  sacred  Path 

by  Cloud 

copyrighted  Oct  1996 

"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Mon,  Dun  9 2003  09:26  AM 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea .org> 

Sub j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 


A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  Dune  23-29 


IUNE 

(Dune) 

(Kaaona) 

23 

Doy  is  the  visible  expression  of  wonder. 

24 

True  dreams  are  born  of  sea  spray,  of  'ehu  kai. 

25 

Cherish  three  things  above  all  else:  the  life  of  the  land,  the 
well-being  of  the  spirit,  and  the  love  of  those  friends  who  are 
dearest  to  us. 

26 

Be  one  with  the  winds,  and  give  your  spirit  wings! 

27 

The  gifted  storyteller  brings  the  past  to  life. 

28 

In  the  chant  of  the  ages  lies  the  secret  heart  of  the  people. 

29 

The  mountains  stand  like  sentinels  above  my  valley. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE : Upcoming  Events" 

Date:  Mon,  16  Dune  2003  15:39:14  -0 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy . org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

Lists  from  Dim  Anderson,  OCB  Tracker  and  Whispering  Wind  are  listed  here 
for  60  days.  Each  web  site  is  listed  if  you  need  a more  complete  list. 


Date:  Tue,  25  Feb  2003  11:30:05  -0500 
From:  "Mark  D.  Millat"  <MMillat@woh . rr . com> 

Sub j : POWWOW 

Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@yahoogroups . com> 

Miami  Valley  Council  for  Native  Americans,  is  having  their  15th  annual 
POWWOW  Dune  28  and  29,  located  5 miles  east  of  Xenia  Ohio,  at  Blue 
Dackets  Outdoor  Drama.  Dance  contest..  I will  post  more  information  as  I 
receive  it. 

Respectfully, 

Mark  D.  Millat 


Date:  Saturday,  Danuary  01,  2000  08:07  pm 
From:  "Edna  H.  King"  <twobraidz@hotmail . com> 

Sub j : Island  in  the  Sun  Inter-Tribal  Pow  Wow 
>To:  gars@speakeasy.org 

Island  in  the  Sun  Inter-Tribal  Pow  Wow 

Boozhoo ! 

Can  you  please  add  our  Pow  Wow  to  your  listing? 

Beausoleil  First  Nation  is  hosting  it's  annual 

Island  in  the  Sun  Inter-Tribal  Pow  Wow  on  Duly  5th  and  6th,  2003. 
Beausoleil  First  Nation  is  located  in  the  beautiful  Georgian  Bay 
in  Ontario.  Camping  sites  are  available. 

Grand  Entry  is  1:00  pm  - 7:00  p.m.  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  at  12:00  noon 


Here  is  a link  to  the  BFN  Pow  Wow  Site. 


http: //island i nthesunpowwow.tr ipod . com . / 

For  more  information  contact: 

Nadine  Kidd  --  (705)  247-2535  (no  collect  calls  please) 

Fax  --  (705)247-2536 

Email : revelationhunter@hotmail . com 

Miigwech , 

Edna  H.  King 


Date:  Fri,  14  Feb  2003  09:19:38  -0800  (PST) 

From:  "margrett  okelley"  <margrettok@elvis . com> 

Sub  j : Comanche  Flomecoming  3rd  week  in  Duly  2003 
>To:  gars@nanews .org 

Dear  Sir: 

Please  include  the  Comanche  Homecoming  dates 
in  your  calendar  of  events. 

The  Comanche  Homecoming  will  be  Duly  17,18,19,  & 20,  2003  at 

Sultan  Park,  Walters,  Oklahoma 

This  will  be  the  50th  annual  homecoming. . . 

free  parking,  camping,  rations,  contests,  and  parade. 

Thank  you. 

Margrett  0.  Kelley 


52nd  ANNUAL  NORTH  AMERICAN  INDIAN  DAYS 
DULY  10-13,  2003 
BROWNING,  MONTANA 
SPONSORED  BY 

BLACKFEET  TRIBAL  BUSINESS  COUNCIL 

MC'S  earl  old  person,  blackfeet 
jay  st.  goddard,  blackfeet 
kenny  scabby  robe,  sr.,  blackfeet 

HOST  DRUMS 

american  host:  mandaree,  international  singing  champions 
Canadian  host:  high  noon,  world  singing  champions 

ARENA  DIRECTORS 

lucky  white  grass,  frank  goings,  kevin  kicking  woman, 
clarence  comes  at  night 

DANCE  SPECIALS 

alvin  yellow  owl  iii,  men's  traditional  $1,000  winner  take  all 
miss  blackfeet  - myalyn  spoonhunter,  2002  world  champion  teen  girl's, 
jingle  dress  special  16-25,  in  memory  of  peter  tatsey 
Id  style  shawl  dance,  40  & over,  3 places  & gifts,  in  honor  of  first  mi 
blackfeet,  gail  sharp,  1979-80,  sponsored  by  leona  sharp  & family 
audrey  white  grass  scabby  robe,  drumming  contest  special  & hand  drum 
contest,  women's  traditional  contest,  for  more  information  contact:  luc 
white  grass  at  (406)  338-7552 

prairie  chicken  dance  showdown,  sponsored  by  Clinton  croff,  1st  place 
champion  jacket  plus  $1,000  plus,  consolation  prizes  addes,  for  more 
information  contact:  clintor  or  Dustine  croff  at  (406)  338-3703 
women's  golden  age  dance  special  - honoring  the  memory  of  bertha  sharp 
turle-ackerman,  1926-1987,  first  woman  to  dance  modern  style 

CARNIVAL 

sponsored  by:  candy  apple  amusement;  rides:  avalance,  zipper,  octopus, 
tilt-a-whirl,  scrambler,  ferris  wheel,  kid  ville,  jolly  frog,  much,  much 
much  more ! ! ! ! 


TWO  MEDICINE  RUNNING  CLUB  FUN  RUN 


Saturday,  july  12,  2003  at  2:00  p.m., 

contact:  wendy  or  diana  at  (406)  338-7870  or  338-3876 

N.A.I.D.  GOLF  TOURNAMENT 
contact:  vie  hall  at  (406)  338-7440 

REEVIS/WEBBER  FAMILY  BREAKFAST 
in  memory  of  "beatrice  bear  medicine, 

friday  july  11,  2003  7:00  - 10:00  a.m.,  campground  arbor 

N.A.I.D.  RODEO 
multi -sanctioned 

july  11,  12,  13,  2003,  $15,000  added  & buckles  per  major  event,  all- 
around  saddles,  youth  rodeo  & team  roping  jackpot  on  thursday,  july  10th, 
contact:  mike  tatsey  at  (406)  472-3398  or  338-5525 

INDIAN  RELAY/HORSE  RACES 

july  11,  12,  13,  2003  $15,000  cash  & prizes,  buckles  & cooler  blankets, 
contact:  Geri  osbourne  at  (406)  338-3232,  phillip  rattler  at  338-7748, 
tony  carlson  at  291-0348,  ernie  fitz  at  338-3489 

STICK  GAME  TOURNAMENT 

1st  - $5,000  2nd  - $3,000  3rd  - $1,500  4th  - $500 
contact:  jodi  wippert  at  338-7103  or  myra  knople  at  338-7191 

PARADE 

Saturday,  july  12,  2003  at  11:00  a.m. 
contact  : jim  mcneely  at  338-7521 

GIVEAWAYS 

giveaways  will  be  held  on  thursday  and  friday,  july  10,  11,  2003 
contact:  jim  mcneely  at  338-7521 

TEEPEES  PAID  DAILY 

SECURITY  & EMS  PROVIDED 

SEARCH  & RESCUE  TASK  FORCE 

ARTS  & CRAFT  BOOTHS 

RATIONS/DAILY  DISTRIBUTIONS 

BLACK3ACK  TABLES 

CATHOLIC  SUNDAY  MASS 

Sunday,  july  13,  2003  at  10:00  A.M. 

BISHOP  ROBERT  MORLINO,  CELEBRANT 
CAMPGROUND  ARBOR 

BROWNING  UNITED  METHODIST  PARISH 

SUNDAY  SERVICES  WILL  BE  HELD  AT  THE  CHURCH  AT  11:00  A.M. 

VETERAN'S  DAY 

FRIDAY,  DULY  11,  2003,  WILL  HONOR  KOREAN  WAR  VETERANS, 

PRESENTATION  BY:  MADOR  GENERAL  DOHN  E.  PENDERGAST 

N.R.M.A.  OLD  TIME  DANCE 

CCD  CENTER,  SATURDAY,  DULY  12,  2003  AT  7:00  P.M., 

CONTACT:  GALEN  SINCLAIR  AT  338-5456 

COMPETITION  CATEGORIES 
MEN'S  TRADITIONAL  AGE  18-39  AND  40-54 
MEN'S  GRASS  DANCE/CHICKEN  DANCE 
FANCY 

MEN'S  BUCKSKIN/WOMEN'S  BUCKSKIN  55  & OLDER 
WOMEN'S  TRADITIONAL/FANCY/DINGLE  DRESS 
GOLDEN  AGE  55  & OLDER 
BOY'S  TRADITIONAL/FANCY/GRASS  DANCE 
YOUNG  MEN'S  TRADITIONAL/FANCY/GRASSDANCE 
GIRL'S  TRADITIONAL/FANCY/DINGLE  DRESS 
YOUNG  WOMEN'S  TRADITIONAL/FANCY/DINGLE 


For  more  information  on  52nd  annual  north  american  indian  days  contact: 
jodi  wippert  at  (406)  338-7103  the  north  american  indian  days  committee  & 
the  blackfeet  tribe  are  not  responsible  for  travelers  aid,  weather  damages, 
accidents,  or  lost/stolen  property. 


2ND  SALINE  RIVER  BENEFIT  POW  WOW 
AUG.  08-09-10  2003 

ALL  DANCERS  DRUMS  and  GENERAL  PUBLIC 
WELCOME  at  the  SALINE  COUNTY  FAIR  GROUNDS 
BENTON  ARKANSAS 

Special  kids  American  Indian  Educators 
Educators  will  be  demonstrating  bow  making, 
using  adlatle  and  styles  of  lodging 


ARENA  DIRECTOR KIETH  LITTLE  BADGER-FLA. 

MCEE GARY  SMITH-GA. 

HEAD  MAN GARY  THUNDER  WOLF  ALA. 

HEAD  LADY VALERIE  COOPER-AL. 

HOST  DRUM Shadow  Wolf 

HOST  DRUM Red  Hawk  Singers 


ALL  DRUMS  AND  DANCERS  WELCOME 
ALL  TYPES  OF  CRAFTS 
FEATURING  CHIEF  LITTLE  HORSE  FILM  STAR 
WE  WILL  BE  HONORING  ALL  ELDERS, VETERANS, 

Volunteer  FIRE  FIGHTERS  WHO  THE  POW  WOW  IS  FOR 
WILL  BE  OFFERING  FREE  BLOOD  PRESSURE  CHECKS 
ADMISSION:  5.00  ADULTS 

3.00  CHILDREN  UNDER  12  and  SENIORS  55  AND  UP 

Fri.  Aug  08-12  pm  till  4 pm  kids  day  all  admission  free 
Fri  Aug  08  gates  open  at  5 pm 

grand  entry  at  7 pm  inter-tribal  till  10  pm 
Sat. Aug.  09  gates  open  at  10  am 

gourd  dancing  12pm  till  1 pm 

grand  entry  and  inter-tribal  dancing  till  6 pm 

6 pm  till  7 pm  gourd  dancing 

7 pm  till  10  pm  grand  entry  and  inter-tribal 
Sun.  Aug  10  gates  open  at  10  am 

12  pm  till  1 pm  gourd  dancing 
1 pm  till  5pm  grand  entry  and  inter-tribal  dancing 
BRING  YOUR  LAWN  CHAIRS  AND  SPEND  THE  DAY 
FRY  BREAD  AND  INDIAN  TACOS 
ALCOHOL  AND  DRUG  FREE  EVENT 
FOR  MORE  INFO  OR  DIRECTION 
CONTACT  ROBERT  BELLINGER  501-860-7220 
3IMMY  870-879-1396  or  LARRY  501-868-4108 
HOST  MOTEL  TO  BE  ANNOUNCED 


Aaron's  Powwow  Calendar  Updated  May  14,  2003 

http: //www. geocities . com/Athens/Olympus/9173 /powwows . html 

Dune  2003 

Dune  28-29  - Tecumseh  Traditional  Outdoor  Powwow 

Location:  Cal  Zorn  Recreation  Center  Park,  Tecumseh,  Michigan. 

Notes:  Intertribal  dancing  and  singing.  Arts,  crafts, 
and  Native  American  food. 

Contact:  mseals@tc3net.com. 

Duly  2003 

Duly  4-6  - Hobby  Horse  Ranch  Native  American  Festival 
Location:  Rt.  73,  Fleetwood,  Pennsylvania. 

Contact:  (610)  944-5797. 

Duly  18  - 1st  Annual  Lheidli  T'enneh  Tannot'enne  Society  Competition  Powwow 
Location:  Kin  Centres  I and  II,  1040  Whenun  Road, 

Prince  George,  British  Columbia,  Canada. 

Notes:  Over  $45,000  prize  money.  Camping  available. 


Contact:  (250)  963-8451;  Fax  (250)  963-8490;  vanessaw@telus.net. 

Duly  18-20  - The  Lenape/Renape  Wampanoo  Confederacy  Powwow 
Location:  The  Ancoda  Farm,  Tuckachawan,  Connecticut. 

Contact:  (860)  935-9226. 

August  2003 

August  29-31  - 22nd  Annual  Stockton  Communiy  Labor  Day  Weekend  Powwow 
Location:  Webster  Middle  School  Field,  Stockton,  California. 

Contact:  (209)  953-4803,  Fax  (209)  953-4261;  clydehodge@earthlink.net; 
www. geocities . com/nativeteacher/ . 

September  2003 

September  17-20  - First  Annual  Miss  Indian  Rodeo  America  Pageant 
Location:  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

Notes:  CDIB  card  required. 

Contact:  Deborah  Robertson  rodeobest@aol.com;  www.rodeobest.com/apic. 

September  26-28  - 2003  Richmond  Powwow 
Location:  Richmond,  Kentucky. 

Notes:  Intertribal  dancing. 

Contact:  (859)  623-6076;  richmondpowwow@hotmail.com; 
www . homestead . com/ richmondpowwowassn/ . 

September  27-28  - Gathering  of  the  People  Powwow 
Location:  Vigo  Conservation  Club,  Terre  Flaute,  Indiana. 

Contact:  (812)  694-8745. 

October  2003 

October  10-12  - Fifth  Annual  Northern  Lights  Casino  Thanksgiving  Powwow 
Location:  Prince  Albert  Communiplex,  6th  Avenue  North,  Prince  Albert, 
Saskatchewan,  Canada. 

Notes:  Dance  and  drum  contests.  Me,  Russel  Standingrock 
and  Tommy  Christian;  Flost  Northern  Drum,  Whitefish  Drs. 

Categories  include:  Mens  Fancy,  Traditional,  Grass; 

Womens  Fancy  Shawl,  Dingle. 

Contact:  (306)  764-4777;  ctyrellstanding@hotmail.com. 

October  11-12  - First  Annual  American  Indian  Powwow 
Location:  Faulkner  Park,  3 miles  north  of  Lindale,  Texas. 

Notes:  Intertribal  dancing,  everyone  welcome.  Vendor  space  available. 
Contact:  m.l.bailey@prodigy.net;  cheroke2@earthlink.net. 
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Dune  2003 

Dune  26  - 27,  2003 

Aboriginal  Women  In  Business  Conference 
Niagara  Falls,  Ontario 
Milestone  Office:  (519)  754-3302 

Dune  27,  2003 

Fort  McKay  First  Nation  Treaty  Day 
Fort  McKay,  Alberta 
(780)  828-4220 

Dune  27-29,  2003 

Badlands  Celebration  Powwow 
Fort  Peck  Reservation 
Brockton,  Montana 


(406)  768-5126 


Return  of  the  Drums  Community 
Powwow  & Festival 
Kelso  Beach,  Owen  Sound,  Ontario 
1 (866)  202-2068  or  (519)  371-1147 
Web  Site:  www.nativecentre.ca 

Dune  28  - 29,  2003 
42nd  AAMDIWNAANG 
Competition  Powwow 
(formerly  Chippewas  of  Sarnia) 

Sarnia,  Ontario 
Sheena:  (519)  336-2968 

Dokis  First  Nation  9th  Annual 
Traditional  Gathering 
Dokis,  Ontario 
South  of  Sudbury 
Gladys  Goulais:  (705)  763-9939 
Veronica  Dokis:  (705)  763-2269 

Dune  30th,  2003 
Beardy's  Okemasis  Treaty  Days 
near  Duck  Lake,  Saskatchewan 
306-467-4523 

Duly  2003 

Kainai  Indian  Days 
Standoff,  Alberta 
(403)  737-3753 

Duly  3 - 6,  2003 
Miapukek  8th  Annual  Powwow 

Ktaqmkuk  Mi ' kmaq  Traditional  Gathering  Powwow  Grounds 
Conne  River,  Newfoundland 
Kelly:  (709)  882-2470  / 2710 

Duly  4-6,  2003 

Wahpeton  Dakota  Nation  Powwow, 
north  of  Prince  Albert,  Saskatchewan 
306-764-6649 

Erminskin  Annual  Powwow 
Hobbema,  Alberta 
Emily:  (780)  585-3835 

Leech  Lake  4th  of  Duly  Powwow 
Cass  Lake,  Minnesota 
(218)  335-8200 

White  Bear  Powwow  2003  Celebrations 
White  Bear  First  Nation,  SK 
Irene:  (306)  577-4553 

Wildhorse  9th  Annual  Powwow 
Umatilla  Indian  Reserve 
Pendleton,  Oregon 
1 (800)  654-9453 

Yukon  International  Storytelling 
16th  Annual  Festival 
Rotary  Peace  Park,  Yukon  Territory 
Lilyan:  (867)  633-7550 


www .yukonstony.com 


Flathead  Nation  Powwow 
Arlee,  Montana 
(406)  745-2700 

Sisseton  Wahpeton  Sioux  Wacipi 
136th  Annual 
Sisseton,  North  Dakota 
(605)  698-3942 

Northern  Cheyenne  Annual 
Duly  4th  Powwow 
Lame  Deer,  Montana 
(406)  477-6284 

Duly  4-13,  2003 
Calgary  Stampede  and 
World  Famous  Rodeo 
Calgary,  Alberta 
1-800-661-1767 

Duly  5 - 6,  2003 
Munsee-Delaware  Nation 
9th  Annual  Traditional  Gathering 
Munsee-Delaware  Nation  Park 
and  Gathering  Grounds 
Carmen/Floyd:  (800)  257-7279 
or  (519)  289-5396 

14th  Annual  Traditional  Powwow 
Sheguiandah  First  Nation 
Hwy  #6,  Sheguiandah,  Ontario, 

Manitoulin  Island 
(705)  368-2781 

Duly  10-13,  2003 
North  American  Indian  Days 
Blackfeet  Browning,  Montana 
(406)  338-7276 

40th  Annual  Sac  & Fox  Powwow 
Stroud,  Oklahoma 
Kim:  (405)  968-9531 

Duly  11-13,  2003 

Sagamok  Anishnabek 

19th  Annual  Traditional  Powwow 

Sagamok  Spiritual  Grounds 

12km  South  of  Massey,  Ontario 

Linda  (705)  865-2172 

Carl  (705)  865-1553 

One  Arrow  Traditional  Powwow 

east  of  Rosthern  & Batoche,  Saskatchewan 

(306)  423-5493 

White  Shield  Powwow 
White  Shield,  North  Dakota 
(701)  743-4535 

Cold  Lake  Treaty  Days 

Cold  Lake  First  Nation,  Alberta 

Noella : 1-888-222-7183 


Enoch  Annual  Competition  Powwow 
Enoch,  Alberta 
(780)  470-4505 

Echoes  of  a Proud  Nation 
13th  Annual  Powwow 
Kahnawake  Territory,  Quebec 
Laurie:  (450)  632-8667 

Duly  12  - 13,  2003 
Mississaugas  of  Scugog 
7th  Annual  Powwow 

Mississaugas  of  Scugog  Island,  Ontario 
Anne:  (905)  985-1826 

Duly  15-17,  2003 
Assembly  of  First  Nations 
24th  Annual  General  Assembly 
Shaw  Conference  Centre 
Edmonton,  Alberta 

Bonny  Maracle:  (613)  241-6789  x 297 

Duly  17-20,  2003 
Standing  Arrow  Powwow 
Elmo,  Montana 
(406)  849-5968 

Duly  17  - 26,  2003 
Klondike  Days 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
1 (888)  800-7275 

Duly  18,  2003 

20th  Anniversary  Open  House 
Windspeaker 

Aboriginal  Multi-Media  Society 
13245  - 146  Street 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
780-455-2700 

Duly  18-20,  2003 

Mandaree  Hidatsa  Celebration  Powwow 
Mandaree,  North  Dakota 
(701)  759-3277 

Carry  The  Kettle  Powwow 

South  of  Sintaluta,  Saskatchewan 

(306)  727-2169 

Onion  Lake  First  Nation  Powwow 
Onion  Lake,  Saskatchewan 
(306)  344-2149 

Standing  Arrow  Powwow  & Horse  Games 
Elmo,  Montana 
(406)  849-6018 

Wahcinca  Dakota  Oyate  Powwow 
Fort  Peck  Res.  Poplar,  Montana 
(406)  768-5186 

Sioux  Valley 

Competition  Powwow  & Games 
Sioux  Valley,  Manitoba 


Anna:  (204)  855-2671 

Duly  22-24,  2003 
Sturgeon  Lake  Powwow 
near  Shellbrook,  Saskatchewan 
(306)  764-1872 

Duly  25-27,  2003 
Back  To  Batoche  Metis  Days 
near  Batoche,  Saskatchewan 
(306)  343-8285 

The  Little  River  Band  of  Ottawa  Indians 

10th  Annual  Anishinaabe  Family  Language  & Culture  Camp 

Powwow  Grounds,  Manistee,  Michigan 

Kenny:  (231)  933-4406 

www.Anishinaabemowin.org 

Touchwood  Agency  Tribal  Council  Powwow 
near  Raymore,  Saskatchewan 
(306)  835-2125 

Keeweena  Bay  Powwow 
Ojibway  Campgrounds 
Baraga,  Michigan 
(906)  353-6623 

La  Ronge  1st  Powwow 

Lac  La  Ronge,  Saskatchewan 

(306)  835-2125 

Bitteroot  Valley  All  Nations  Powwow 
10th  Annual 
Hamilton,  Montana 
(406)  363-5383 

Wendake,  Carrefour  des  Nations 
Wendake  (near  Quebec  City) 

Contact:  Marjolaine  McKenzie 

Phone:  (418)  843-5550 

Fax:  (418)  843-2666 

E-mail:  pow.wow@cnhw.qc.ca 

Native  Contemporary  Art  Festival  the  25th 

2nd  Annual  Powwow  26th-27th 

Duly  26-27,  2003 
Milk  River  Indian  Days 
Fort  Belknap,  Montana 
(406)  353-2886 

Grand  River  Powwow 

Chiefswwod  Tent  & Trailer  Park 

Six  Nations  of  the  Grand  River 

Brant  County  Road  54 

Ohsweken,  Ontario 

1(866)  393-3001  or  (519)  445-4061 

Web  Site:  www.grpowwow.com 

Gathering  of  Nations  Powwow 
Brunswick  House  FN  & 

Chapleau  Cree  FN  host 

Powwow  during  Chapleau' s Nature  Festival 
Margaret:  (705)  864-0174 


Gagaguwon  Powwow 


Oscoda,  Michigan 
ioe/Sue:  (906)  739-1994 


August  2003 

August  TBA 
Crooked  Lake  Powwow 
Bradview,  Saskatchewan 
Colleen:  (306)  696-3581 

Aug. 1-3,  2003 
Little  Red  River  Powwow 
near  LaRonge,  Saskatchewan 
(306)  953-7200 

10th  Annual  Traditional  Pow  Wow 
Thessalon  First  Nation,  Ontario 
Melva  Bissaillion:  (705)  842-2670 

Thessalon  First  Nation 
10th  Annual  Traditional  Powwow 
Thessalon  First  Nation 
Powwow  Grounds,  Ontario 
Melva:  (705)  842-2670 

Oglala  Lakota  Powwow  & Rodeo 
Pine  Ridge,  South  Dakota 
605-867-5821 

Kamloopa  Days 

Kamloops,  British  Columbia 
Carrie:  (250)  828-9700 

Rocky  Boy's  Annual  Powwow 
Rocky  Boy's  Agency 
near  Box  Elder,  Montana 
(406)  395-4690 

August  1-4,  2003 
Lac  La  Biche  Powwow 
Lac  La  Biche,  Alberta 
(780)  623-4255 

Wikwemikong  43rd  Annual 
Cultural  Celebrations 
2 Days  Competition, 

1 Day  Traditional  Powwow 
Wikwemikong  Thunderbird  Park 
Manitoulin  Island,  Ontario 
Cynthis:  (705)  859-2385 

August  2-3,  2003 

10th  Annual  Rekindling  Our  Traditions  Powwow 
Fort  Erie,  Ontario 
Lila:  (905)  871-8931 

19th  Annual  First  Peoples  Festival 
Royal  BC  Museum 
Victoria,  British  Columbia 
Leslie:  (250)  384-2311 

August  8th,  2003 
Standing  Buffalo  Powwow 
Fort  Qu'  Appelle,  Saskatchewan 
(306)  332-4685 


August  4-10,  2003 
Norway  House  Cree  Nation 
Treaty  & York  Boat  Days 
Norway  House,  Manitoba 
Anthony:  (204)  359-4729 

August  7-10,  2003 
Siksaka  First  Nation  Powwow 
near  Gliechen,  Alberta 
(403)  734-5315 

Hays  Annual  Powwow 
Hays,  Montana 
(406)  673-3158 

Omak  Stampede  and 
World  Famous  Suicide  Race 
Omak,  Washington 
Contact:  1 (800)  933-6625 

August  8th,  2003 

Standing  Buffalo  First  Nation  Powwow 
Fort  Qu'Appelle,  Saskatchewan 
(306)  332-4685 

August  8-10,  2003 
Big  Island  Lake  Powwow 
(formerly  Joseph  BigHead) 
near  Pierceland,  Saskatchewan 
(306)  839-2277 

Genaabaajing  13th  Annual 
Traditional  Powwow 
Serpent  River  First  Nation,  Ontario 
Fran:  (705)  844-2418 

Heart  Lake  4th  Annual 
Competition  Powwow 
Heart  Lake  First  Nation,  Alberta 
Paula  or  Sam:  (780)  623-2130 

Millbrook  First  Nation  6th  Annual 
Traditional  Powwow 
Truro,  Nova  Scotia 
Lavinia:  (902)  897-0958 

Big  Grassy  Powwow 

Big  Grassy,  Ontario 

Daryl  / Gary:  (807)  488-5614 

Songhees  Powwow 

Maple  Bank  Park,  British  Columbia 
Angela:  (250)  385-3938 

August  9 & 10,  2003 
Saugeen  Competition  Powwow 
Saugeen  First  Nation,  Onario 
(519)  797-2781 

August  9-10,  2003 
16th  Annual  Traditional  Pow  Wow 
Tyendinaga  Mohawk  Territory,  Ontario 
Sharon  John:  (613)  966-5602 


August  12-14,  2003 
Cowessess  Powwow 
near  Broadview,  Saskatchewan 
306-696-2520 

August  13-18,  2003 
Crow  Fair  & RodeoCrow  Agency 
60  miles  south  of  Billings,  Montana 
(406)  638-3793 

August  14-17,  2003 
Algonquins  of  Pikwa ' kanaga ' n 
Traditional  Powwow 

Pikwa ' kanaga ' n (Golden  Lake),  Ontario 
(613)  625-2800 

Shakopee  Powwow 
Prior  Lake,  Minnesota 
(952)  445-8900 

August  15-17,  2003 
Kahkewistahaw  Powwow 
near  Broadview,  Saskatchewan 
(306)  696-3291 

Muskoday  First  Nation  Powwow 
Veterans  Memorial  Park 
Muskoday  First  Nation,  Saskatchewan 
Leroy:  (306)  764-1282 

Island  Thunder  Powwow 
Khotwutsun  Soccer  Field 
Duncan,  British  Columbia 
(250)  748-9404 

Aug.  16&17,  2003 

Thunder  Mountain  Lenape  Nation 

5th  Annual  Native  American  Festival 

Location:  Saltsburg,  PA 

Contact:  (724)  459-5276 

Chippewas  of  the  Thames  First  Nation 
27th  Annual  Competition  Powwow 
30km  Southwest  of  London 
Thames  First  Nation,  Ontario 
(519)  289-2232 

8th  Wahnapitae  First  Nation 
Traditional  Powwow 
Wahnapitae  First  Nation,  Ontario 
(705)  858-0610 

10th  Whitefish  River  Powwow 
Sunshine  Alley,  Birch  Island,  Ontario 
(705)  285-4321 

Bernie  Metecheah  Memorial  Rodeo 
Flalfway  River  First  Nation 
Wonowon,  British  Columbia 
Info:  Deff:  (250)261-7276 
Hoe:  (250)  743-7743 
Office:  (250)  772-5050 

August  18-21,  2003 
Nekaneet  International 


Healing  & Medicene  Gathering 
Maple  Creek,  Saskatchewan 
Vonnie:  (306)  662-3660 

August  20-22,  2003 

27th  Annual  Aboriginal  Elders  Gathering 
Town  Center  Stadium 
Coquitlam,  British  Columbia 
(250)  544-1667 

August  21-24,  2003 
Schemitzun  2003 
Mashantucket,  Connecticut 
(860)  396-6188  / 6290 

August  22-24,  2003 
Mistawasis  First  Nation  Powwow 
near  Leask,  Saskatchewan 
(306)  466-4800 

6th  Rapid  River  Anishinabe  Powwow 
Hiawatha  Forest,  Rapid  River,  Michigan 
(906)  474-9910 

19th  Annual  Northern  Gathering 
Ojibways  of  the  Pic  River  First  Nation 
Heron  Bay,  Ontario 
(807)  229-1749 
www.picriver.com 

3rd  Annual  Spirit  of  The  North  Celebration 

Shooting  Star  Casino  & Event  Center  - - Mahnomen,  Minnesota 

Special  Hotel  Rate  - Call  (800)453-STAR 

All  Craft  Vendors  Welcome 

Info. : (218)  846-0957 

20th  Annual  Kehewin  Cree  Nation 
Competition  Pow  Wow 
& Handgame  Tournament 
Contact:  Irvin  Kehewin 
E-mail:  irvinkehewin@yahoo. ca 

Fort  Kipp  Celebration 
45th  Year  Fort  Peck  Reservation 
Poplar,  Montana 
(406)  768-5155 

August  23-24,  2003 

Shawanaga  First  Nation  Healing  Center 
6th  Annual  Powwow 
Shawanaga  First  Nation,  Ontario 
(705)  366-2378 

Silver  Lake  9th  Annual 
Traditional  Powwow 
Silver  Lake,  Ontario 
(613)  548-1500 

August  24-27,  2003 
137th  Winnebago  Homecoming 
Winnebago,  NE 
(402)  878-3222 

August  29-31,  2003 
Poplar  Indian  Days 


Font  Peck  Reservation 
Poplar,  Montana 
(406)  768-3826 

The  Minwaashin  Lodge  Women's  Gathering 
Ottawa,  Ontario 
(613)  741-5590 

August  30-31,  2003 
Frog  Lake  Labour  Day  Powwow 
Frog  Lake  , Alberta 
(780)  943-2173 

Labor  Day  Powwow 
Cass  Lake,  Minnesota 
(218)  335-8200 

21st  Annual  Labor  Day  Powwow 
Grove  City,  Ohio 
Carol:  (614)  443-6120 

September  2003 

September  3-7,  2003 

57th  Annual  Navajo  Nation  Fair 

Window  Rock,  Arizona 

(928)  871-6478 

www.navajonationfair.com 

September  6 & 7,  2003 

Grand  Valley  American  Indian  Lodge 

42nd  Annual  Traditional  Powwow 

Riverside  Park,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

(616)  364-4697 

Email:  wabushna@aol.com 

September  12-14,  2003 

Tyendinaga  Mohawk  Territory  County  Fair 
Tyendinaga  Mohawk  Territory,  ON 
WM.  3.  Brant  : (613)  967-1129 
(613)  396-3800  / 967-3603 

September  16-19,  2003 

10th  Annual  National  Conference  and  AGM 
The  Drum  is  Calling. .. Journey  to  New  Horizons 

CAN  DO 

Whitehorse,  Yukon 
Phone:  (780)  990-0303 
Email:  cando@edo.ca 
Web  site:  www.edo.ca 

September  19-21,  2003 
Gathering  of  Veteran's 
Neillsville,  Wisconsin 
Mark:  (715)  743-4224 

Moosomin  First  Nations  Powwow, 
near  Cochin,  Saskatchewan 
1-800-252-4977 

Sept.  26-28,  2003 
Last  Chance  Community  Powwow 
Helena,  Montana 
(406)  439-5631 


Gathering  of  the  Good  Minds 

A Celebration  of  First  Nations  Arts  and  Wisdon 

FREE  ADMISSION 

London,  Ontario 

Dan  & Mary  (519)  659-4682 

Email:  dsmoke@uwo.ca 

Mid-America  All  Indian  Center  Powwow 
Wichita,  Kansas 
(316)  262-5221 

September  27  & 28,  2003 

10th  Anniversary  Native  American  Foundation  Inter-Tribal  Powwow 
Waimea  Ballfield  Waimea,  Flawaii 
Email:  waimeapowwow@yahoo.com 

October  2003 

October  10-12,  2003 

5th  Annual  Northern  Lights  Casino  Thanksgiving  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Prince  Albert 

Communiplex 

Prince  Albert,  Saskatchewan 
MC  Russel  Standingrock  Rockyboy,MT 
Tom  Christian  Popular, MT 
Additional  Info: 1-306-764-4777 
Email : nlcchampionship2k3@hotmail . com 

Website:  http://www.siga . sk.ca/NorthernLights/AboutUS.aspx 

October  15-17  2003 
School  Days 

October  17-19  2003 
Powwow 

Lower  Muskogee  Creek  Tribe 

Tama  Trible  Town 

Whigham,  Georgia  39897 

Phone:  (229)  762-3165 

Email:  cate_esse@yahoo.com 

web  site:  http://www.rose.net/~mvr 

October  18-19,  2003 

Wahta  Mohawks  3rd  Annual  Powwow  2003 

Iroquois  Cranberry  Growers,  Hwy  #69  North  Mactier 

Bill:  (705)  756-2354 


Updated  May  14,  2003 

Andersons-web.com  http: //ander sons -web . com/native_events . htm 

Dune  27  - 29,  2003:  4th  Annual  New  Windsor  Intertribal  Pow  Wow  at  the 
Village  Park  and  Rodeo  Grounds,  Village  of  New  Windsor,  Illinois.  For  more 
information  call  Deannie  Flerbert  309-667-2214.  E-mail:  tribtres@winco.net 
Visit  the  web  site  at:  http://www.ciopo-inc.com/index.html 

Dune  27-  29,  2003:  Trade  Days  Festival,  Trade,  Tennessee.  For  more 
information  contact:  Derry  Laney  229-787-5180  evenmings  or  email: 
jerry@NativeWayProductions . com  this  is  on  the  web  at:  http://www. 
NativeWayProductions . com 

Duly  5-6,  2003:  Wagon  Trails  Pow-Wow  Wagon  Trails  Resort  4051  State 
Route  46,  Defferson,  Ohio.  For  information  call:  330-326-3248. 


August  16  - 17,  2003:  5th  Annual  Thunder  Mountain  Lenape  Nation  Festival 
in  Saltsburg,  PA.  You  can  look  this  event  up  on  the  web  at:  http://www. 


questpublish.com/thundenmountain  . For  information  call  724-459-5276  or 
e-mail:  thundermountain@questpublish.com  or  write  Thunder  Mountain  Lenape 
Nation,  1200  Nowrytown  Rd.,  Saltsburg,  PA  15681. 

August  16  - 17,  2003:  Dance  Till  Dark  Pow  Wow  by  the  Red  Hawk  American 
Indian  Society  at  the  Willow  Ranch  South  Hubbard  Road,  just  off  Rt.  422, 
Coitsville  Township,  Ohio.  For  more  information  call:  Donna  Wynn  1-330- 
534-0424  or  e-mail:  WhBuffaloEagle@aol.com 

September  20  - 21,  2003:  15th  Annual  "Everything  is  Sacred"  Pow  Wow 
Gathering  - 2003  at  the  Borchard  Community  Park  190  No.  Reino  Road, 

Thousand  Oaks,  California.  Check  it  out  at  http://www.everythingissacred. 
com  Hosted  by  the  California  Indian  Council  Foundation.  For  more 
information  contact  805-493-2863  or  e-mail:  TheWHITEHAWK@MSN.com 

October  15  - 19,  2003:  Lower  Muskogee  Creek  Tribe  Powwow  at  Tama  Trible 
Town,  Whigham,  Georgia  39897.  Contact  229-762-3165  e-mail:  cate_esse@yahoo . 
com  Seen  on  the  web  at:  http://www. rose.net/~mvr 

October  24  - 26,  2003:  Southeastern  Intertribal  Powwow,  Friendly  City 
Park/EB  Hamilton  Complex,  Trifton,  Georgia  (1-75  @ 2nd  Street,  exit  63A  & 
west  2 miles)  Contact  Derry  Laney  229-787-5180  evenings  or  e-mail 
3erry@NativeWayProductions . com  on  the  web  at  http://www. 
NativeWayProductions . com 

November  14  - 16.  2003:  Tullahoma  Intertribal  Powwow,  South  Dackson  Civic 
Center  grounds,  Tullahoma,  Tennessee.  Contact  Derry  Laney  229-787-5180 
evenings  or  e-mail  Derry@NativeWayProductions . com  this  can  be  seen  on  the 
web  at:  http://www.NativeWayProductions.com 

A word  of  advice,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  mistakes  happen! 

Please  try  to  get  in  contact  with  the  event  staff  and  verify  the 
important  information  before  leaving  for  it. 


OCB  TRACKER  Updated  May  14,  2003 

California's  Native  News  www.ocbtracker.com 
http://www.ocbtracker.com/index.htmlMay  21th,  2003 

Dune  28th  - 29th,  2003 

19th  Annual  Tehachapi  - Indian  Hills  Powwow 
Indian  Hills  Campground 
Tehachapi,  CA 

Arts  and  crafts,  food.  All  drums  and  dancers  are  welcome. 
Info:  (661)  822-1118 

Dune  27th  - 29th,  2003 

2003  California  Basketweavers  Gathering 

Yurok  Tribal  Lands 

off  Hwy  101 

Klamath,  CA 

Info  (530)  478-5660 

email:  ciba@ciba.org 

web:  www.ciba.org 

Dune  28th  - 29th,  2003 

4th  Annual  Big  Time 
Lake  Sonoma 
Warm  Springs,  CA 

Info:  (707)  837-8596  or  (707)  838-1774 


Duly  4th  - 6th,  2003 


Pechanga  Casino  Powwow 
Pechanga  Casino  - Activity  Field 
Temecula,  CA 
Info:  (888)  PECHANGA 

Contest  powwow,  ants  and  crafts  booths,  native  foods. 

Duly  4th  - 6th,  2003 

Three  Rivers  Powwow 
13505  S Union 
Manteca,  CA 
Info:  (209)  858-2421 

Duly  11-13,  2003 

19th  Annual  Taos  Pueblo  Pow  Wow 
Taos  Pueblo,  New  Mexico 
Taos,  New  Mexico 

A contemporary  contest  pow  wow  held  on  the  grassy  fields  a few  miles 
from  historic  Taos  Pueblo.  Arts  and  crafts  vendors  and  a wide  variety 
of  food  vendors  to  be  sampled!  djlujan@laplaza.org 
Info:  Taos  Pueblo  Tourism  505-758-1028 

Duly  16th,  2003 

American  Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce  Monthly  Meeting 
(every  third  Wednesday) 

11138  Valley  Mall 
Suite  200 
El  Monte,  CA 

Upstairs  at  the  Bank  of  America  building 

Meetings  starts  6:30  potluck  social,  7:30  call  to  order. 

Info:  (626)  442-3701  or  (714)  898-6364 

Duly  17,  18,  19,  2003 

Nevada  Indian  Days  Powwow 
Churchill  County  Fairgrounds 
Scheckler  Road  & Hwy  95  South 
Fallon,  NV 

Competition  Dancing,  Men's  Fancy  Spotlight  Special,  Princess  Contest, 
Gourd  Dancing,  Native  Arts  & Crafts, 

Vendor  applications  please  call  or  email. 

Info:  Francine  Tohannie  775-427-2014  or  775-423-2949 

Duly  19th  - 20th, 2003 

12th  Annual  Lake  Casitas  Pow  Wow 
Lake  Casitas 

Lake  Casitas  Recreation  Area 
Ojai,  CA 

Contest  pow  wow,  all  drums  welcome,  camping,  fishing,  boating, 

M.C.Tom  Phillips.  Head  Staff  TBA 
www. gold coastf estiva Is . com 
Admission  $10  adults,  $5  children 
Info:  Dick  (805)  496-6036 

Duly  25th-27th, 2003 

Bitterroot  Valley  All  Nations  10th  Anniversary  Powwow 
BMX  track/  driving  range 

4 miles  south  of  Victor  , MT.  or  4 miles  N.  of  Hamilton,  MT.  right  along 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  trail  ( hwy. 93) 

Victor,  Montana 

Traditional  and  competition  dancing,  first  10  drums  paid. 


All  dancers  and  drummers  are  welcome. 

We  offer  dry  camping  for  dancers,  drummers  and  vendors. 

Food  vendors  and  native  American  arts  and  crafts  market. 

Please  call  for  a vendor  application  if  you  are  interested  in 
vending  at  our  event  www.allnationsmt.homestead.com 
Info:  Beckie  : (406)  363-5383 

Duly  25  - 27,  2003 

1st  Annual  Competition 
La  Ronge,  Saskatchewan 

Info:  Call  Rose  (306)  425-2157,  Doris  (306)  425-3284  or  Anne  (306)  425-3645 

Duly  27th  - 28th,  2003 

8th  Annual  Big  Time 
Shingle  Springs  Rancheria 
Hwy  50  east  of  Sacramento 
Shingle  Springs,  CA 

Free  and  open  the  public.  Native  dancers,  vendors 
Info:  (530)  391-2540 

August  16th  - 17th,  2003 

Thunder  Motain  Lenape  Nation  5th  Annual  Native  Ameican  Festival 
Saltsburg,  PA 

Doin  us  for  a Cultural  Fleritage  Experience  Proceeds  Benefit 
Thunder  Mountain  Programs  & Land  Purchase 
Grand  Entry  Noon  both  days-Dancing  until  5 p.m. 

Shop  for  Unique  Gifts  & Collectibles:  Native  Arts  & Crafts  Flear,  See, 
Experience:  Traditional  Drumming,  Dancing  & Singing 
Treat  Your  Tastebuds:  Native  Foods 

Have  Fun:  Children's  Activities  & Dances,  Public  Participation  Dances, 
Storytelling  Learn  - 

Native  American  Heritage:  Hands-on  Living  History  Area  with  Wigwams, 

Tipi,  Reproduction  Artifacts,  Garden 

t hundermount a in@quest publish . com  www. quest publish . com/thundermountain 
Info:  Call  Pat  (724) -459-5276 

August  20th,  2003 

American  Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce  Monthly  Meeting 
(every  third  Wednesday) 

11138  Valley  Mall 
Suite  200 
El  Monte,  CA 

Upstairs  at  the  Bank  of  America  building 

Meetings  starts  6:30  potluck  social,  7:30  call  to  order. 

Info:  (626)  442-3701  or  (714)  898-6364 

August  22nd  - 24th,  2003 

34th  Annual  Southern  California  Indian  Center  Powwow 

Orange  County  Fairgrounds 

Fair  Drive 

Costa  Mesa,  CA 

Info:  (714)  962-6673 

email:  scicgg@indiancenter.net 

web:  http://www.indiancenter.net 

August  29th  - 31st,  2003 

Barona  Powwow 

Barona  Ball  Field,  past  Barona  Casino 
Lakeside,  CA 


Contest  dancing,  food  booths,  craft  booths,  camping 
Info:  (619)  561-5560 

August  29  - 31,  2003 

Stockton  Labor  Day  PowWow 

Stockton 

Stockton,  CA 

web  site:  www.geocities.com/native  teacher  e-mail:  twolegsx2@yahoo.com 
Info:  NAIC  (209)  953-4803;  or  lulie  (209)  477-5383 

September  5th  - 7th,  2003 

Sycuan  Pow  Wow 
Sycuan  Reservation 
Alpine,  CA 

Contest  dancing,  food  booths,  craft  booths,  camping 
Info:  (619)  445-7776 

Sept  6th  -7th  2003 

7th  annual  Traditional  family  Pow-wow 
Lake  Silverwood,  Black  Oak  area 
Highway  138 
Hesperia,  Ca 

Saturday  12:00pm  -9:00pm.  Grand  entry  12:00  noon. 

Dinner  break  5:30, grand  entry  6:30pm  Sunday  12:00pm-7:00pm. 

Grand  entry  12:00  noon. 

This  a family  event  and  we  strongly  encourage  our  young  dancers. 

All  drums,  dancers  and  public  welcome! ! Head  staff  TBA.  Specials  TBA 
Info:  (909)  887-6006 

September  13th  - 14th,  2003 

9th  Annual  Precious  Sunset  Pow-wow 
Recreation  Point 
Bass  Lake 
Bass  Lake,  CA 

Arts  and  crafts,  food,  hand  drum  contest,  princess  contest, 
team  dancing  contest.  Camping  available.  MC:  Wallace  Coffey; 

Arena  Director:  Art  Martinez. 

Info:  (559)  855-2705;  fax:  (559)  855-2695 

September  17th,  2003 

American  Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce  Monthly  Meeting 
(every  third  Wednesday) 

11138  Valley  Mall 
Suite  200 
El  Monte,  CA 

Upstairs  at  the  Bank  of  America  building 

Meetings  starts  6:30  potluck  social,  7:30  call  to  order. 

Info:  (626)  442-3701  or  (714)  898-6364 

Sept  20  - 21,  2003 

15th  "Everything  is  Sacred  Pow  Wow  Gathering" 

Borchard  Park 
190  No.  Reino  Rd. 

Thousand  Oaks,  CA 

MC,  Brian  Brightcloud,  Headman  Anthony  Sanchez, 

Host  Drum-Stronghold  Singers-Cree  Nation,  Lead  Singer-Val  Shadowhawk, 
Honored  Guest-Mr.  3oe  Morris,  Sr.  Navaho  Code  Talker, 

Arena  Director,  Dean  Webster,  Chicken  Dance  Contest-Winner  takes  all! 
Free  Admission  & Parking.  More  to  be  announced. 


http: //everyth ingis sac red . com 
Info:  Call  Richard  (805)  493-2863 

September  26,  27  and  28 

Bishop  Paiute  Tribe  Annual  Handgame  Tournament 
Tribal  Gym 

390  North  Barlow  lane 
Bishop  CA 

All  Handgame  Players  are  welcome  to  come  and  compete  for  the  guaranteed 
cash  and  bragging  rights  for  your  tribe,  last  years  reigning  champs  were 
the  Fish  Lake  Shoshones,  This  year  will  host  yet  another  True  Double 
Elimination,  $175  entry  fee  per  team,  2 to  5 players  per  team, 
www.paiute.com 
Info:  (760)  872-1823 

October  10th  - 12th,  2003 

5th  Annual  Northern  Lights  Casino  Thanksgiving  Powwow 

Prince  Albert  Communiplex 

Prince  Albert,  Saskatchewan 

Info:  (306)  764-4777 

Email : nlcchampionship2k3@hotmail . com 

Website:  http://www.siga . sk.ca/NorthernLights/AboutUS.aspx 
Oct.  11-12,  2003 

1st  Annual  Native  American  Intertribal  Fellowship  Powwow 
William  Carey  International  University 
1539  E.  Howard 
Pasadena,  CA 

Info:  Bryan  BrightCloud  818/870-0000 

October  25,  2003 

1st  American  Indian  Pow  Wow 
Faulkner  Park 
3 mi.  North  of  Lindale 
Lindale, Texas 

Update  Date  has  changed,  from  10/11/03  to  10/25/03. 

Electricity  is  available  around  Pavilion  only 
so  Food  Vendors  will  be  limied. 

Spaces  with  electricity  $45.00  without  electric  $40.00. 

Those  needing  power  bring  heavy  duty  extension  cords. 

Wooded  area  with  small  lake,  camping  allowed. 

Our  people  will  provide  security. 

Contact  Louise  Bailey  m.l.bailey@prodigy.net 
or  Pat  Barbour  cheroke2@earthlink.net 
Info:  903  882  8380 

January  2-3,2004 

After  the  New  Year  Contest  Pow  Wow 
Shonto  Preparatory  School 
hwy  98/160 
Shonto,  Az 

M/C-Dennis  Bowen-Tuba  City  AZjA/D-Lee  Williams,  Tempe  AZ; 

Host  Northern  Drum-Eagle  Creek  Singers,  Dennehotso  AZ; 

HeadMan/Lady-pick  per  session; 

Grand  Entry-Fri( Jan  2)  7 pm,  Sat(Jan  3)  1 & 7 pm; 

Special  Contest-Men's  Grass  Dance  Special  and  Drum  Contest; 

Flag  Ceremony  and  Veterans  Give-Away 
Info:  928/672-2652 


Whispering  Winds 


Updated  May  14,  2003 


A Magazine  of  American  Indian  Crafts*Material  Culture*Powwow 
http: //www. whisper ingwind . com/ 

DUNE  2003 

27- 28  1st  Annual  Camel  Rock  Casino  Pow  Wow.  Camel  Rock  Casino,  Tesuque 
Pueblo,  NM.  Info:  www.camelrockcasino.com  or  Tunte  Eaton  @ 505-986-6021  or 
Chad  Eaton  @ 1 800-Go-Camel  ext.  201 

27  - 29  Trade  Days  Festival,  Old  Trade  School  grounds.  Trade,  TN. 

Info:  Derry  229-787-5180  www.NativeWayProductions.com 
or  email  nativeway@mindspring.com 

28- 29  15th  annual  'Keeping  the  Tradition'  Pow  Wow,  sponsored  by  the 
Miami  Valley  Council  for  Native  Americans.  Blue  Jacket  Outdoor  Drama, 
approximately  5 miles  east  of  Xenia,  OH. 

For  more  info,  e-mail  us  at  TMVCNA89@aol.com,  or  call  (937)  275-8599. 

DULY  2003 

3-5  Trail  of  Tears  Drama.  Cherokee  Heritage  Center,  Tahlequah,  OK. 

Info:  (918)  456-1995.  www. cherokeeheritage . org 
3-6  4th  Annual  Duly  Celebration.  Powwow  Road,  Arlee,  NT. 

Info:  (406)  745-4984 

3-6  Northern  Cheyenne  Powwow.  Powwow  Grounds,  Lame  Deer,  MT. 

Info:  (406)  477-6284 

3- 6  Oneida  Powwow.  Norbert  Hill  Center,  Oneida,  WI.  Info:  (800)  236-2214 
4 Bear  Soldier  Powwow.  Bear  Soldier  District,  McLaughlin,  SD. 

Info:  (701)  854-7202. 

4- 6  Traditional  Chippewa  Powwow.  Skunk  Road  Powwow  Grounds, 

Sault  Ste  Mari,  MI.  Info:  (906)  632-6280 

Duly  4th  Weekend  - Quapaw  Powwow.  Beaver  Springs  Park,  Quapaw,  OK. 

Info:  (918)  542-1853 

Duly  4th  Weekend  - Leech  Lake  Powwow.  Memorial  Grounds,  Cass  Lake,  MN. 

Info:  (218)  335-8289. 

4-6  Calico  Dancers  Good  Time  Powwow.  Harry  D.  Betar  Dr.  Recreational  Park, 
South  Glens  Falls,  NY.  Info:  (518)  793-1693 
4-6  Mashpee  Wampanoag  Powwow.  Mashpee  Wampanoag  Indian  Tribal  Council, 
Tribal  Lands,  Mashpee,  MA.  Info:  (508)  477-0208 
4-6  Toppenish  Powwow  & Rodeo.  Rodeo  Grounds,  Toppenish,  WA. 

Info:  (509)  865-7588 

4- 6  9th  Annual  Woldhorse  Powwow.  Wildhorse  Resort  & Casino,  Pendleton,  OR. 
Info:  541-1510. 

5- 6  Sussex  County  Powwow.  Sussex  County  Fairgrounds,  Augusta,  ND 
11-13  First  Annual  Medicine  Eagle  Gathering  of  the  People  Powwow.  Rank 

Park,  Keokuk,  Iowa.  Info:  Dee  Hagmeier,  Pow  wow  Director  (319)  526-3846 
or  (319)463-7367. 

11-13  Honor  all  Children  Pow-wow.  Negaunee  Michigan  (old  airport  grounds 
off  of  US  41).  Info:  CathyMorningLight  Woman  at  Cathymorninglite@yahoo.com 
11-13  FirstAnnual  "Medicine  Eagle"  Gathering  of  the  People  Powwow.  Rand 
Park,  Keokuk,  IA.  Info:  (319)  526-3846  or  (319)  463-7367 

11- 13  5th  Annual  Circle  of  Nations  "Pauline  R.  Hunt"  Powwow.  Flushing 
Meadows-Corona  Park  Lake,  Queens,  NY.  Info:  (516)  292-9447. 
redballer76@yahoo . com 

12- 13  Gathering  of  The  People  sponsored  by  United  Cherokee  of  Ohio,  Inc. 
Preble  County  Fairgrounds,  Eaton,  OH. 

Info:  Chief  Laughing  Bear  Lawson  two_bears45005@yahoo.com 
18-20  The  Lenape/Renape  Wampanoo  Confederacy  Powwow.  The  Ancoda  Farm, 
Tuckachawan,  CT.  Info:  (860)  450-1587 
18-20  45th  Annual  Little  Beaver  Celebration  Powwow.  Dulce,  NM. 

Info: (505)  759-4322 

18-20  Nevada  Indian  Days  Pow  Wow.  Fallon,  Nevada  (located  1 hour  east  of 
Reno,  NV) . Info:  Fran  Tohannie  775-427-2014  or  ftohannie@hotmail.com 
18-20  White  Buffalo  Society  Pow  Wow.  The  Gaston  Fairgrounds  in  Indiana 
for  information  contact  mohrman@wesnet.com 
18-20  Tamkaliks  Celebration.  Wallowa  Band  nez  Perce  Trail,  Wallowa,  OR. 
Info:  (541)  886-3101 


18-20  Corn  Creek  Annual  Traditional  Powwow.  Corn  Creek,  SD. 

Info:  (605)  747-2381 

18-20  Mandaree  Celebration  & Powwow.  Powwow  Grounds.  Info:  (701)  759-3311 
18-27  Cheyenne  Frontier  Days.  Frontier  Park,  Cheyenne,  WY. 

Info:  (800)  227-6336.  www.cfdrodeo.com 

AUGUST  2003 

1-3  Fort  Randall  Traditional  Wacipi.  Powwow  Grounds,  Lake  Andes,  SD. 

Info:  (605)  384-3641. 

1-3  Menominee  Nation  Contest  Powwow.  Woodland  Bowl  Powwow  Grounds, 
Keshena,  WI.  Info:  (715)  799-5645 
1-3  19th  Annual  Little  Elk's  Retreat  Powwow.  Saginaw  Chippewa 
Campgrounds,  Mt.  Pleasant,  MI.  Info:  (989)  775-4072 
1-3  Peigan  Nation  Celebration  Powwow.  Powwow  Grounds,  Brocket,  AB,  Canada 
Info:  (403)  965-3940 

1-3  Lake  of  the  Eagles  Traditional  Powwow.  Eagle  Lake  First  Nation, 
Ontario,  Canada.  Info:  (807)  755-5526 

1- 3  Oklahoma  Indian  Powwow.  Concho,  OK.  Info:  (405)  262-0345 

2- 3  American  Powwow.  Indian  Hall  Grounds,  Kingston,  RI. 

Info:  (401)  732-0621 

3- 4  Saco  River  Intertribal  Powwow.  Hussey  Field,  North  Conway,  NH. 

Info:  (603)  356-9075 

6- 10  82nd  Intertribal  Indian  Ceremonial.  Red  Rock  State  Park,  Gallup,  NM 
Info:  (505)  863-3698 

7- 9  Trail  of  Tears  Drama.  Chereokee  Heritage  Center,  Tahlequah,  OK. 

Info:  (918)  456-1995 

7-10  Shoshone  Bannock  Powwow.  Fort  Hall,  ID.  Info:  (208)  238-3700 
7-10  Meskwaki  Indian  Pwwow.  Tama,  IA.  Info:  (641)  484-5366 

7- 11  Gallup  Intertribal  Indian  Ceremonial.  Gallup,  NM. 

Info:  (800)  233-4528 

8- 9  Parmelee  Community  Traditional  Wacipi.  Powoww  Grounds,  Parmelee,  SD. 
Info:  ((605)  856-2538 

8- 10  26th  Annual  IICOT  Powwow  of  Champions.  Tulsa  State  Fairgrounds, 

Expo  Bldg.,  Tulsa,  OK.  Info:  (918)  836-1523  www.iicot.org 

9- 10  22nd  Annual  Paumanauke  Powwow.  Tanner  Park,  Copiague,  Long  Island. 
Info:  (631)  661-7558 

9-10  Triangle  Native  American  Society  (TNAS)  Powwow.  Dorton  Arena  @ NC 
State  Fairgrounds,  Raleigh,  NC.  Info:  sandonlee@earthlink.net; 

(919)  225-7751;  vendors:  41ocks@bellsouth.net 
16-17  Thunder  Mountain  Lenape  Nation  5th  Annual  Native  American  Festival. 
10  a.m.  to  6 p.m.  Location:  Avonmore,  PA.  Info:  724-459-5276, 
thundermountain@questpublish.com  or  visit:  www.questpublish.com 
16-17  Mohegan  Wigwam  Pow  wow.  Fort  Shantok  Uncasville,  CT. 
info  1-800 -MOHEGAN  ext  6277 

18-20  World  Summit  of  Indigenous  Entrepreneurs  - The  first  ever  World 
Summit  of  Indigenous  Entrepreneurs  (WSIE)  - in  honour  of  the  United 
Nations  Decade  of  the  World's  Indigenous  People,  will  be  held  at  the  BMO 
Financial  Group  Institute  for  Learning  in  Toronto,  Canada.  There  will  be 
entrepreneurs  representing  over  40  countries. 

Info : http: //wsie .wtuglobal . org/intro. php. 
or  contact  Ms.  Dana  Snell  at  416-736-5646 
22-23  3rd  Annual  Spirit  of  The  North  Celebration.  Shooting  Star  Casino  & 
Event  Center,  Mahnomen,  MN. 

Info:  Thomas  Mason  (218)846-0957  ortmas34@hotmail.com 
22-24  6th  Annual  Rapid  River  Anishinabeg  Traditional  Pow-Wow.  Rapid  River 
MI  - Upper  Peninsula,  8 miles  north  of  Rapid  River  in  the  Hiawatha 
National  Forest.  Spiritual  conference  on  Friday.  Free  Admission. 

Info:  (906)  235-1812  or  (734)  623-0686 
22-24  5th  Annual  West  Valley  City  Native  American  Assn.  Inc.,  Festival 
and  Contest  Pow  Wow.  Cultural  Celebration  Center,  1350  West  3300  South. 
West  Valley  City,  Utah.  Info:  Harry  lames  Sr.  (801)  973-2078; 

Vendor:  Chrishel  lames,  (801)  973-2078 

26-28  12th  Annual  American  Indian  Council  Spring  Traditional  Powwow. 

Boone  County  4-H  Grounds,  Community  Bldg. , Lebanon,  IN. 


Info:  (765)  482-3315. 

29-31  22nd  Annual  Stockton  Community  Labor  Day  Weekend  PowWow.  Webster 
Middle  School  Field,  Stockton,  CA.  Info:  (209)953-4803  FAX:  (209)953-4261 
clydehodge@earthlink.net  or  www.geocities.com/nativeteacher 

29-  30  33rd  Annual  LIHA  Powwow,  on  the  Dulac  Land  Trust,  "Home  of  LIHA", 
Sanbornton,  NH.  Info:  (603)  934-4537  or  tipihill@yahoo.com 

30- 31  43rd  Annual  Tecumseh  Lodge  Powwow,  Tipton,  Indiana 
30-31  12th  Annual  Sounds  of  Thunder  Mountain  Contest  Pow  Wow. 

Kaibab  Indian  Reservation,  Pipe  Spring,  AZ. 

Info:  (928)  643-7245  or  cbulletts74@yahoo.com 
Aug30-Sept . 1, 2003  at  the  Heimat  Haus  4555  Jackson  Pike  St.Rt.104  Grove 
City, Ohio.  Sponsored  by  the  Native  American  Indian  Center  Of  Central  Ohio 
PO  Box  07705  Columbus, Ohio  43207-0705  (614)  443-6120  naicco@aol.com 

SEPTEMBER  2003 

5- 7  First  Annual  Contest  Powwow  sponsored  by  the  Eastern  Missouri  All 
Nations  American  Indian  Council.  Woodson  Terrace  City  Park,  Woodson 
Terrace,  MO.  Info:  pawneewarrior@hotmail.com  or  call  636-978-8732. 

6- 7  13th  Annual  Powwow,  Keepers  of  the  Circle.  1180  Main  St,  Rotterdam 
function,  NY  12150.  Info:  ckeepers@aol.com 

11-13  DRUMS  ON  THE  POCOMOKE  Native  American  Festival  and  Pow  Wow. 

Cypress  Park,  Pocomoke,  MD.  Info:  Gail  Fox  (757)331-2188 
midnightstar002@msn . com 

Diane  Baldwin  (757)824-3060  firewolf@intercom.net 
Trudy  Smack  (302)732-9350  pokey9350@aol.com 
13  Cannes  Brulee  Native  American  Village  Powwow.  10am-6pm.  Kenner's 
Rivertown,  Kenner,  LA.  Info:  (504)  468-7231  ext  220 
13-14  9th  Annual  Precious  Sunset  Powwow.  Recreation  Point,  Bass  Lake,  CA. 
Info:  (559)  855-2705 

13-14  11th  Annual  Four  Winds  Powwow.  Killeen  Special  Events  Center, 
Killeen/Ft.  Hood,  Tx.  Info:  Four  Winds  - Box  10035  - 

Killeen,  Texas  76547-0035  (254)  618-5132  - e-mail  fourwinds@seacove.net. 

Web  site  www.fourwindstx.org 

17-20  First  Annual  Miss  Indian  Rodeo  America  Pageant.  Oklahoma  City  OK, 
CDIB  card  required,  www.  rodeobest.com/aipc  Email  Contact:  National 
Director,  Deborah  Robertson  rodeobest@aol.com 

19- 21  2nd  Annual  Crystal  Valley  Native  American  Pow-Wow.  Romney,  WV. 

Info : www. cry st a 1 valley powwow . com 

20- 21  FDR  PowWow,  FDR  State  Park,  Westchester,  NY. 

27-28  10th  Annual  Hart  of  the  West  Intertribal  Pow  Wow.  William  S.  Hart 
Park  & Museum,  Newhall,  California.  Info:  (661)255-9295, 
email:  rmschultz@mindspring. com 
27-28  Gathering  of  the  People  Powwow.  Vigo  Conservation  Club, 

Terre  Haute,  IN.  Info:  (812)  694-8745 
27-28,  2003:  Mt.  Juliet  Powwow.  Mt.  Juliet  Horse  Arena  Mt.  Juliet,  TN. 
Info:  (615)  443-1537. 

27-28  10th  Anniversary  Native  American  Foundation  Inter-Tribal  Powwow. 
Waimea  Ballfield,  Waimea,  Hawaii.  Info:  email :waimeapowwow@yahoo . com 

OCTOBER  2003 

4 11th  Annual  Nemki  Friendship  Pow-Wow.  2003  at  the  the  Batavia  Middle 
School,  1501  S Raddant  Rd,  Batavia,  IL  60510.  Info:  (815)667-4976 
or  Jeff  Glaser  (630)879-0117. 

4-5  6TH  Annual  Choerkee  Nation  of  New  Jersey  Powwow.  40th  Street  Park, 
Irvington,  NJ . Info:  (973)  351-1210. 

4-5  First  Outdoor  Powwow  in  Perrysburg,  Ohio, 

"They  Walked  Here  Before  Us  - A Woodland  Indian  Celebration". 

Buttonwood  Park,  Perrysburg,  OH.  Info:  (419)  874-9378 
or  perrysburgpowwow@hotmail . com 

24-26  Southeastern  Intertribal  Powwow.  Friendly  City  Park/EB  Hamilton 
Complex,  Tifton,  GA  (1-75  @ 2nd  Street,  exit  63A  & west  2 miles). 

Info:  Jerry  229-787-5180  www.NativeWayProductions.com 
or  email  nativeway@mindspring.com 


NOVEMBER  2003 


1-2  First  Annual  Native  American  Indian  Gathering  2003  sponsored  by  The 
Four  Bay  Winds.  The  Lockhouse,  Flavre  de  Grace,  MD. Traders  by  invitation 
only.  Info:  Amy  Paul  (Blessing  Bird)  410-942-0542 
14-16  Tullahoma  Intertribal  Powwow.  South  Dackson  Civic  Center  grounds, 
Tullahoma,  TN.  Info  Derry  229-787-5180  www.NativeWayProductions.com 
or  email  nativeway@mindspring.com 

15  Third  Annual  Cherokee  Youth  Center  Pow  Wow.  Cherokee  Youth  Center, 
Cherokee,  NC. 

Info:  Helen  Martin  (828)  497-3119,  or  email:  singerdad@GONmail.com. 
3ANUARY  2004 

Dec  31-3an  11  Thunder  in  the  Desert.  10,000  years  of  culture, 

150  tribal  nations,  13  days,  1 location  - Rillito  Raceway  Park, 

Tucson,  AZ.  Info,  www.usaindianinfo.org  or  call  (520)  622-4900 

MARCH  2004 

5-7  Middle  Tennessee  State  University  5th  American  Indian  Festival, 
Tennessee  Livestock  Center,  Murfreesboro,  TN  - 
Website: http: //www. mtsu.edu/~powwow  email:  powwow@mtsu.edu 
phone:  615-898-2872.  All  dancers  welcome.  All  drums  welcome. 

Venders  by  invitation  only. 

2003  Powwows  in  the  United  Kingdom 

3ULY  13th  / 14th  BUFFALO  FARM 
BUSH  FARM,  WEST  KNOYLE,  WILTSHIRE  01747  830263 

AUGUST  16th .WATTLEHURST  FARM,  A24,  DORKING  ROAD,  KINGSFOLD, 

WEST  SUSSEX  01322  386423  01322  386423 

NOVEMBER  8th  NORTHAMPTON  CLIFTONVILLE  MIDDLE  SCHOOL, 

CLIFTONVILLE  ROAD  NORTHAMPTION  01604  414155 
DECEMBER  6th  MILTON  KEYNES  KINGSTHORPE  MIDDLE  SCHOOL, 

NORTHFIELD  WAY,  NORTHAMPTON  01752  845092 


-//--//-//-//-//-//-//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//- 
Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors: 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Hoop: 

Gary  Smith,  Klieta  Bagwell,  Cinda  Hughes,  MI  Branch  NAA,  Bill  McAllister, 
Danet  Smith,  Cloud  Dancer,  Debbie  Sanders,  Barbara  Landis, 

Johnny  Rustywire,  Mark  D.  Millat,  Edna  H.  King,  Margrett  O' Kelley 
-//--//-//-//-//-//-//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//- 
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Dune  21,  2003 

Native  Crossings  (c)  is  a separately  emailed 
suppliment  to  Wotanging  Ikche  (c)  Native  American  News  (c) 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  in  Indian  Country 
who  have  begun  their  spirit  journeys 

It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 
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For  Shiprock  man,  openness,  tradition  were  important 
By  Alisa  Harris/For  The  Daily  Times 
Dune  11,  2003 

SHIPROCK  - Eddie  Roy  Charley  was  a man  who  was  open  to  everyone,  no 
matter  what  they  looked  like  on  the  outside,  his  son  Tony  Charley  said.  At 
the  same  time,  he  was  a man  who  held  onto  the  traditions  of  his  people, 
and  his  daughter  Florann  Charley  says  those  traditions  were  one  of  the 
important  things  he  taught  her.  Charley  died  Dune  5 at  the  age  of  52. 

He  was  someone  who  respected  others.  He  was  a caring  man  and  a kind  one. 
Florann  says  "He  put  others  before  his  needs.  No  matter  what  it  was,  he 
put  his  needs  aside." 

Tony  says  "He  was  a loving  father  ...  He  was  very  giving,  very  helpful." 

Some  say  he  was  a way-too-indulgent  grandpa  ...  But  that's  only  if  you 
ask  his  grandkid's  moms.  Tony  says  Eddy  just  couldn't  say  no  to  his 
grandkids . 

"Their  moms  would  say  No,  you  spoil  them  too  much!'  And  the  kids  would 
say  Grandpa,  I want  some  ice  cream,'  and  he  would  say  OK,  let's  go  get 
some  ice  cream. ' " 

Eddy  liked  to  travel,  says  Tony.  He  visited  Tony  in  Phoenix,  and  he  was 
always  heading  out  to  places  like  Disneyland  or  Hollywood.  When  he 
traveled,  he  always  had  his  family  in  tow. 

Eddy  was  a good  cook,  too.  Tony  remembers  his  dad  surprising  them  by 
announcing  he  was  going  to  cook  breakfast  or  lunch  or  dinner,  and  then 
creating  something  tasty. 

Florann  says  he  loved  to  tell  jokes.  She  laughs,  "He  was  always  cracking 
jokes.  Him  and  his  jokes  ...  He  would  go  on  and  on!" 

Eddy  was  involved  with  the  Native  American  Church.  He  sang  in  their 
services  and  also  played  traditional  instruments  like  the  drums  and  the 
gourd.  Florann  says  he  helped  the  church  with  whatever  they  needed. 

Tony  says  "He  was  a very  caring  person.  He  was  very  thoughtful, 
kindhearted  ...  "He  was  always  ready  to  come  to  family  members'  aid  when 
they  needed  advice,  a blessing,  or  financial  help. 

Tony  says  "He  gave  me  love.  He  gave  me  life.  He  gave  me  the  things  I 


always  wanted  ...  He  had  a lot  of  heart." 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  MediaNews  Group,  Inc . /Farmington,  NM. 
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Poplar  woman's  death  being  investigated 
Dune  10,  2003 

POPLAR  --  Investigators  are  looking  into  the  case  of  a 42-year-old  Popla 
woman  who  died  in  Billings  Friday  from  injuries  sustained  on  the  Fort  Peck 
Indian  Reservation,  according  to  Fort  Peck  Criminal  Investigator  Terry 
Boyd . 

Rhonda  Lee  Yellow  Owl  was  admitted  to  the  hospital  in  Poplar  Dune  2 and 
transferred  to  Deaconess  Hospital  in  Billings  the  same  day,  Boyd  said. 

Her  family  contacted  Fort  Peck  criminal  investigators  Dune  5 and  said 
they  suspected  foul  play,  Boyd  said. 

Yellow  Owl  was  removed  from  life  support  the  next  day. 

Boyd  would  not  say  whether  his  office  is  treating  the  case  as  a homicide 
"At  this  point  we're  just  looking  into  the  circumstances,"  he  said. 
Yellow  Owl  was  a former  employee  of  A&S  Tribal  Industries. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Great  Falls  Tribune. 
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Dune  10,  2003 

Angeline  Margaret  (Skenandore)  Powless 

Angeline  Margaret  (Skenandore)  Powless,  of  Oneida,  passed  into  the 
spirit  world  surrounded  by  her  loving  husband  and  children.  She  was  the 
daughter  of  the  late  Elias  D.  and  Louise  (Skenadore)  Skenandore  and  was 
born  in  Oneida  on  September  12,  1922.  Angeline  lived  a full  life  as  the 
wife  of  Purcell  R.  Powless  for  57  years.  She  leaves  her  husband  and  eight 
children  to  carry  on  her  legacy  of  love.  Angeline  loved  to  spend  time  with 
her  family,  play  bingo  and  enjoyed  listening  to  old-time  country  music. 

Angeline  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Purcell;  and  three  daughters,  Kathy 
Gilsoul  and  her  companion  Gary  DeCorah,  Bobbi  and  Dale  Webster,  Monica  and 
Sterling  (Bla)  Nunies;  and  her  five  sons,  Richard,  Greg  and  Nancy  Powless, 
Ralph  and  his  fiance'  Luanne  Denny,  Dames  and  Gloria  Powless,  and  Doseph  T 
Powless.  Angeline  had  30  grandchildren  and  24  great-grandchildren;  three 
sisters,  Adeline  (Arthur)  Dohnson,  Ruth  Harding,  and  Deanette  (Ervin) 
Doxtator;  and  one  brother,  Dixon  Skenandore.  Also  survived  by  sisters  and 
brothers-in-law,  Lois  Powless,  Mary  Dodge,  Mark  and  Shirley  Powless, 
Dorothy  and  Doseph  Mehojah,  Herb  Powless,  Marjorie  Stevens,  and  Eugene  and 
Annette  Powless. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Louise  and  Elias  Dames 
Skenandore;  her  brothers,  Henry,  Chauncy,  Tom,  Hanson,  and  DeGuy 
Skenandore;  and  sisters,  Nancy  Metoxen,  Alvira  Green,  Dane  Skenandore;  and 
one  granddaughter,  Tammy  Powless. 

Friends  may  call  at  RYAN  FUNERAL  HOME,  305  N.  Tenth  St.,  De  Pere,  from  5 
to  8 p.m.  on  Sunday.  Oneida  Indian  Singing  will  begin  at  6:30  p.m.  Parish 
prayer  service  will  be  held  at  7 p.m.  Visitation  will  continue  after  8:30 


a.m.  Monday  at  the  funeral  home  until  the  funeral  procession  leaves  for 
church.  Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  celebrated  at  10:30  a.m.  Monday, 
Dune  2,  2003,  at  Holy  Apostles  Episcopal  Church,  Oneida,  with  the  Rev. 

Dewey  Silas  and  Deacon  Edmund  Powless  officiating.  Burial  to  follow  in  the 
church  cemetery.  Online  condolences  may  be  sent  to  ryanfuneralhome@ryanfh . 
com. 

The  Powless  family  would  like  to  thank  the  Oneida  Police  Department, 
Oneida  First  Responders,  County  Rescue,  St.  Vincent  Hospital  Staff  and 
Physicians,  Mark  Powless  and  Bob  Brown  for  their  prayers  and  family  and 
friends  who  keep  the  fire. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Green  Bay  News-Chronicle. 

Dune  11,  2003 

Lita  Nickaboine 

Lita  Nickaboine,  62,  of  Onamia,  died  Saturday,  Dune  7,  2003,  at  the  St. 
Cloud  Hospital. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  Dune  11,  at  the 
Mille  Lacs  Band  of  Ojibwe  Community  Center  on  the  Mille  Lacs  Reservation 
with  Lee  Staples  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  in  the  Indian  Point  Cemetery  on  the  reservation. 

Arrangements  are  with  the  Shelley  Funeral  Chapel  of  Onamia. 

Lita  Nickaboine  is  survived  by  her  husband.  Ole  Nickaboine  of  Onamia; 
sons,  Andy  of  Minneapolis,  Randall,  Ole  Dr.  and  Robert  Nickaboine  all  of 
Onamia;  daughter,  Pam  Nickaboine  of  Onamia;  brothers.  Art  Benjamin  of 
Onamia,  Robert  (Beverly)  Benjamin  of  Onamia  and  Dennis  Hill  of  Faribault; 
sisters,  Doan  Nickaboine  of  Isle,  Lillian  Garbow  of  Onamia,  Mary  Garbow  of 
Onamia,  Arvina  Benjamin  and  husband,  Dohn  Walker,  of  Minneapolis;  Gladys 
Benjamin  of  Minneapolis;  10  grandchildren;  five  great-grandchildren;  and 
many  nieces  and  nephews. 

Lita  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Doseph  and  Mary  (Little  Wolf) 
Benjamin;  sons,  Arnold  and  baby  boy  Nickaboine;  daughter,  Denise;  brothers, 
Wallace  Sr.  and  Paul  Benjamin. 

Lita  (Benjamin)  Nickaboine  was  born  on  Duly  11,  1940,  in  Onamia  to  the 
late  Doseph  and  Mary  (Little  Wolf)  Benjamin.  She  was  raised  as  a child  in 
Onamia,  and  married  Ole  Nickaboine  in  Minneapolis  in  1958.  The  couple 
raised  their  children  in  Minneapolis  and  then  they  retired  in  Onamia. 

Lita  enjoyed  taking  car  rides,  going  to  the  casino  and  being  with  her 
grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren . She  was  a loving  wife,  mother, 
grandmother,  sister  and  aunt. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Mille  Lacs  Messenger/Isle,  MN. 

Dune  15,  2003 
William  Bird 

William  'Dr.'  'Bill'  Bird,  age  33,  of  Duluth  passed  away  suddenly  on 
Dune  13,  2003,  in  Duluth.  He  was  born  on  April  27,  1970  in  Duluth  to 
William  and  Mary  (Albino)  Bird.  Dr.  lived  his  final  years  in  the 
traditional  Indian  way.  He  believed  the  wealthiest  man  was  the  man  who 
gave  the  most  away.  To  that  end,  he  devoted  himself  to  the  preservation  of 
the  Spirit  Mountain  Forest  and  the  creation  of  the  Duluth  Indian 
Commission,  the  first  Indian  commission  in  the  nation  to  advise  a major  U. 
S.  city.  His  life  brought  honor  and  opportunity  to  all  Indian  people. 

Dr.  served  as  a veteran  in  the  U.S.  Army  and  started  a recovery  artist's 
co-op  to  help  other  Indian  men  find  their  own  pathway  back  to  honor. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father  William  Sr. 

William  is  survived  by  his  wife  C.D.  Bird;  surrogate  father  Warner  Wirta 
of  Nett  Lake;  mother  Mary  Bird  of  Duluth;  sister  Lynn  (Dave)  Albino  of 
Nett  Lake;  brothers  Alan  Albino,  Stan  Bird  and  Mark  (Anne)  Bird  - all  of 
Duluth;  2 brothers  and  a sister  in  spirit  Bill  Robinson,  Doe  Cloud  and 
Serena  Martin.  Dr.  was  also  a proud  foster  parent  to  Travis,  Dalton, 

Dessie  and  Talia.  He  is  also  survived  by  many  nieces,  nephews,  cousins  and 
other  relatives. 


SERVICES:  Complete  Funeral  information  will  be  in  Tuesday's  edition  of 
this  paper. 

Arrangements  by  Barr  Brothers-Handevidt  Funeral  Home,  Cloquet  218-879-4636 
Copyright  c.  2003  Duluth  News  Tribune. 

Dune  12,  2003 
Mathew  Foolish  Bear 

NEW  TOWN  - Mathew  Foolish  Bear,  63,  New  Town,  died  Dune  8,  2003,  in  a 
Bismarck  hospital. 

Services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  today  at  Four  Bears  Community  Center, 

New  Town. 

Burial  will  be  in  Shell  Creek  Congregational  Cemetery,  rural  New  Town. 

(Fulkerson  Funeral  Home,  Watford  City) 

Sheldon  Luger 

FORT  YATES  - Sheldon  R.  Luger,  18,  Fort  Yates,  died  Dune  8,  2003,  in 
Fort  Yates.  Services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Saturday  at  St.  Peter's 
Catholic  Church,  Fort  Yates,  with  the  Rev.  Terry  Wipf  officiating.  Burial 
will  be  at  St.  Peter's  Catholic  Cemetery. 

A rosary  will  be  said  at  7 p.m.  Friday  at  the  church. 

Sheldon  was  born  Nov.  16,  1984,  in  Fort  Yates,  the  son  of  Richard  and 
Beverly  (Mountain-Nagle)  Luger.  He  was  raised  and  attended  school  at 
Standing  Rock  Elementary  School  and  St.  Bernard's  Catholic  School.  He  then 
attended  Standing  Rock  High  School  from  seventh  grade  through  his  senior 
year  in  high  school. 

Sheldon  had  a great  sense  of  humor  and  could  see  the  funny  side  of 

everything;  and  although  he  might  have  a quick  temper,  he  couldn't  stay 

mad  very  long.  He  liked  working  with  his  hands  and  enjoyed  his  job  as  a 

TWEP  worker  at  Standing  Rock  Housing  and  Maintenance  Shop. 

He  loved  his  family,  and  Dessirae  and  his  son  were  the  joy  and  the  very 
light  in  his  eyes.  Sheldon  enjoyed  playing  his  guitar,  skateboarding  and 
snowboarding.  He  liked  his  family  meals,  playing  with  his  baby,  and 
playing  jokes  and  laughing  with  his  friends  and  family. 

Sheldon  is  now  under  God's  protection  and  where  he  knows  unending  love 
and  happiness. 

He  is  survived  by  his  son,  Sheldon  Richard  Luger  Dr.  and  his  son's 
mother,  Dessirae  Brown,  Fort  Yates;  his  parents,  Richard  and  Beverly  Luger, 
Fort  Yates;  his  sisters,  Breanne  Luger,  Chelsea  Luger,  Carrie  Dogskin, 

Dana  Baker  and  Dennifer  FourSwords,  all  of  Fort  Yates,  and  Misty  Luger  and 
Shelly  Luger,  both  of  Fort  Totten;  his  brothers,  Lawrence  Luger,  Richard 
Luger  Dr.  and  Neil  Luger,  all  of  Fort  Yates,  and  Paul  Wetzel,  Colony, 

Texas;  his  grandmother,  Dosephine  Red  Tomahawk,  Mandan;  his  aunts,  Dewel 
Felix,  Dudy  Red  Tomahawk  and  Karen  Luger;  his  uncles.  Doe  Mountain  Dr., 
Larry  Luger,  Doe  Iron  Road,  Milo  Red  Tomahawk  Dr.,  and  Dames  and  Marlowe 
Red  Tomahawk;  and  many  nieces  and  nephews. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  brother,  Brendell  Dogskin;  his 
grandparents,  Sophie  and  Harold  Luger;  his  grandfathers,  Donald  Nagle, 

Milo  Red  Tomahawk  Sr.  and  Doe  Mountain  Sr.;  and  his  great-grandparents, 
Denny  and  Doseph  Rainbow  Sr.  (Boelter-Eastgate  Funeral  Service,  Bismarck) 

Copyright  c.  2003  Bismarck  Tribune. 

Dune  11,  2003 

Clarence  A.  Rowland 

WOUNDED  KNEE  - Clarence  A.  Rowland,  69,  Wounded  Knee,  died  Saturday, 

Dune  7,  2003,  in  Rapid  City. 

He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  during  the  Korean  War. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Gary  Rowland  and  David  Rowland,  both  of 
Wounded  Knee;  three  daughters,  Dorothy  Rowland,  Victoria  Left  Hand  and 
Anita  Rowland,  all  of  Wounded  Knee;  three  adopted  children,  Danielle 
Rowland,  Manderson,  Tisha  Gerry,  Gillette,  Wyo.,  and  Brian  Rowland,  Pine 
Ridge;  one  sister,  Emma  Rowland,  Ashland,  Mont.;  19  grandchildren;  and  17 


great-grandchildren . 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  Billy  Mills  Hall  in  Pine 
Ridge.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Dune  13,  in  the  Fire  Lightning 
Building  in  Wounded  Knee,  with  Mr.  Abraham  Tobacco  and  Mr.  Floyd  Hand 
officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  Wounded  Knee  Memorial  Cemetery.  Sioux  Funeral  Home  of 
Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Dune  13,  2003 

William  D.  Eagle  Bull 

PORCUPINE  - William  D.  Eagle  Bull,  38,  Porcupine,  died  Tuesday,  Dune  10, 
2003,  in  Porcupine.  Survivors  include  one  son,  Tyler  Eagle  Bull-Iron  Boy, 
Porcupine;  six  sisters,  Denny  Robertson,  Darlene  Dealous  Of  Him  and 
Yolanda  Ahakela  Quijas,  all  of  Rapid  City,  Mary  Sutton,  Rushville,  Neb., 
Derilyn  Elk,  Wounded  Knee,  and  Deanette  Iron  Boy,  Porcupine;  and  four 
brothers,  Clyde  Squirrel  Coat  and  Clarence  Rouillard  Dr.,  both  of 
Porcupine,  and  Vern  and  Bobby  Robertson,  both  of  Rapid  City. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  11  a.m.  Saturday,  Dune  14,  at  the 
Elizabeth  Young  Bear  home  in  Porcupine. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Dune  16,  at  the  Elizabeth  Young  Bear 
home,  with  the  Rev.  Doe  Brown  Thunder  officiating.  Michael  Little  Bull 
will  preside  over  traditional  services.  Burial  will  be  at  St.  Dulia's 
Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Porcupine. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Louis  D.  Gallego  Sr. 

PINE  RIDGE  - Louis  D.  Gallego  Sr.,  48,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Wednesday,  Dune 
11,  2003,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  five  sons,  Dustin  Gallego,  Day  Paul  Gallego,  Attah 
Morgan  and  Sean  Hard  Heart,  all  of  Pine  Ridge,  and  Louis  Gallego  Dr., 

Rapid  City;  two  daughters,  Tracey  Gallego  and  Cheryl  Gallego,  both  of  Pine 
Ridge;  his  mother,  Beulah  Gallego,  Pine  Ridge;  two  sisters,  Frankee  White 
Dress  and  Lynn  Gallego,  both  of  Pine  Ridge;  and  two  grandchildren . 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Sunday,  Dune  15,  at  Billy  Mills 
Hall  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Dune  16,  at  Billy  Mills  Hall,  with 
the  Rev.  Steve  Sanford  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  St.  Peter's  Catholic 
Cemetery  in  Rockyford. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Irma  Augustine  "MiMi"  Quilt 

PIERRE  - Irma  Augustine  "MiMi"  Quilt,  71,  Pierre,  died  Wednesday,  Dune 
11,  2003,  at  Maryhouse  Sub-Acute  Center  in  Pierre. 

Survivors  include  one  son,  George  Augustine  Sr.;  one  daughter,  Roxanne 
Sazue;  18  grandchildren,  including  Quanna  Quilt,  whom  she  raised;  nine 
great-grandchildren;  two  brothers,  Alton  Augustine,  Fort  Pierre,  and  Buddy 
Colombe,  Eagle  Butte;  and  one  sister,  Rita  Fallis,  Fort  Thompson. 

A two-night  wake  service  began  at  5 p.m.  CDT  Thursday,  Dune  12,  at  St. 
Catherine's  Church  in  Big  Bend. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Dune  14,  at  the  church.  Burial 
will  follow  at  St.  Catherine's  Cemetery. 

Feigum  Funeral  Home  of  Pierre  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Dune  14,  2003 
Marlys  V.  Runnels 

BATESLAND  - Marlys  V.  Runnels,  25,  Batesland,  died  Wednesday,  Dune  11, 
2003,  in  Batesland. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Gerry  Runnels  Sr.  and  Myrna  Yellow  Elk, 
Batesland;  four  brothers,  Raymond  Runnels,  Shelton,  Wash.,  Gerry  Runnels 
Dr.,  Chadron,  Neb.,  Rodney  "Zack"  Runnels,  Batesland,  and  Desse  Runnels, 
Rochester,  Minn.;  and  three  sisters,  Lisa  Goodlow,  Lower  Brule,  Carmel 
Runnels-Richards,  Chadron,  Neb.,  and  Micah  Forester,  Tulsa,  Okla. 

A one-night  wake  began  Friday,  Dune  13,  at  Bill  C.  Bear  Memorial  Gym  in 


Batesland.  Services  will  be  at  1 p.m.  today  at  the  gym,  with  Gerry  Runnels 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Knight  Cemetery  in  Batesland. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Rapid  City  Dournal. 

Dune  11,  2003 

Clifford  'Dube'  Goingsnake 

Funeral  services  for  Clifford  "Dube"  Goingsnake,  51,  of  Tulsa  will  be 
2 p.m.  Tuesday,  Dune  10,  2003  in  Green  Country  Funeral  Home  Chapel. 
Officiating  will  be  Pastor  Louis  Ross.  Serving  as  pall  bearers  will  be 
Don-Michael  Goingsnake,  Darren  Henson,  Isiah  Trujillo,  Michael  Trujillo, 
Thomas  Stopp  and  Thomas  Vann.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Thompson 
Cemetery  within  the  care  of  Green  Country  Funeral  Home. 

Clifford  was  born  Aug.  7,  1951  in  Tahlequah,  the  son  of  Clifford  Sr.  and 
Rosie  Scott  Goingsnake.  He  died  peacefully  on  Dune  6,  2003  following  a 
long  and  courageous  battle  with  cancer.  He  grew  up  in  the  Tahlequah  area. 
In  adulthood,  he  and  his  family  lived  in  Los  Angeles  County,  Calif,  for 
many  years  before  moving  to  Cherokee  County. 

Clifford  had  worked  in  the  construction  field  and  had  held  employment  as 
paint  store  manager  and  delivery  driver  for  Coca  Cola.  Prior  to  his  death 
he  worked  as  a licensed  plumber  and  field  supervisor  for  Mid-West 
Mechanical  in  Tulsa.  Clifford  was  a hard  worker  and  a good  friend  to  many. 
He  had  a talent  for  cooking  and  loved  to  play  fast-pitch  softball,  playing 
in  the  Indian  leagues  in  California  and  Oklahoma. 

He  is  survived  by  his  companion  and  best  friend,  Gwen  Goingsnake  of 
Tahlequah'  three  sons,  Don-Michael  Goingsnake  of  Tahlequah,  Darren  Henson 
of  Riverside,  Calif,  and  Deff  Wacoche  of  Tahlequah;  daughters:  T'Shante 
Goingsnake  of  Oklahoma  City  and  Donna  Fallsdown  of  Harden,  Mont.;  10 
grandchildren:  Micah,  Cordelia,  Dustin,  Vann,  Emerald,  Allison  and  Athena 
and  three  from  Deff;  brothers.  Tommy  Stopp  of  Tahlequah  and  Larry  Stover; 
a sister  Debbie  Pritchett  of  Tahlequah  and  a host  of  other  relatives, 
friends  and  loved  ones.  He  will  be  dearly  missed  by  family,  friends  and 
co-workers.  The  family  appreciates  all  those  who  have  traveled  to  Cherokee 
County  to  honor  the  life  and  pay  last  respects  to  Clifford.  Wado. 

Green  Country  Funeral  Home  203  S.  Commercial  Road  458-5055 

Dune  16,  2003 

Barney  "Chooch"  Sequoyah  Holloway 

STILWELL  - Funeral  services  for  Barney  "Chooch"  Sequoyah  Holloway,  81, 
of  Stilwell,  are  at  10  a.m.,  Saturday,  Dune  14,  at  Hart  Funeral  Home 
Chapel,  with  Pastor  Bill  Mathews  officiating.  Interment  follows  at  the 
Stilwell  City  Cemetery,  under  the  direction  of  Hart  Funeral  Home. 

Pallbearers  are  Dim  Horn,  Dimmy  Horn,  David  Fuson,  Art  Wooten,  Chris 
Bruner,  Ron  Philpott  and  Dim  Parker.  Honorary  pallbearers  are  Derry  Ice 
and  Mary  Dane  Banda. 

Barney  Sequoyah  Holloway  was  born  to  William  L.  and  Lucinda  (McLemore) 
Holloway  Feb.  20,  1922,  in  Lyons  Switch,  and  passed  away  Dune  9,  2003,  in 
Tulsa . 

Barney  joined  the  U.S.  Navy  in  1942  and  served  until  1945.  He  lived  in 
Stilwell  for  32  years.  He  was  a laborer  for  Westville  Public  Schools,  and 
retired  in  1978.  Barney  married  the  love  of  his  life,  Reba  Hogner,  in 
Pineville,  Mo.  Following  retirement,  he  enjoyed  fishing  and  cooking,  and 
made  the  best  homemade  bread.  He  also  loved  watching  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  football  team.  He  enjoyed  his  time  with  his  children  and 
grandchildren . 

Barney  was  a member  of  the  Disabled  American  Veterans  and  the  American 
Legion.  He  attended  the  First  Baptist  Church  of  Stilwell.  He  will  be 
missed  by  all  who  knew  and  loved  him. 

Barney  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  one  brother,  George  "Son" 
Holloway;  his  in-laws,  Kenie  and  Dovie  Hogner;  and  a brother-in-law,  Dimmy 
Hogner . 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Reba,  of  the  home;  two  children.  Shannon 


Parker  and  husband  Randy,  and  Aretha  Pruitt  and  husband  Gary,  all  of 
Stilwell;  six  sisters,  Virginia,  Christine,  Imogene,  Vera  Mae,  Dorothy  and 
Modene;  one  brother,  Kenneth;  four  grandchildren,  Shane  and  Steven  Parker, 
and  Logan  and  Dill  Marie  Pruitt,  all  of  Stilwell;  brother-  and  sisters-in- 
law,  Doe,  Irene  and  Lorene  "Sis"  Hogner,  all  of  Stilwell;  as  well  as  one 
son  and  eight  daughters  by  previous  marriages. 

Hart  Funeral  Home,  1506  N.  Grand,  456-8823. 

Clarence  "Ray"  Woodward 

TAHLEQUAH  - Funeral  services  for  Clarence  "Ray"  Woodward,  58,  of  Wagoner 
formerly  of  Tahlequah,  are  at  2 p.m.,  Monday,  June  16,  2003,  at  the  Reed- 
Culver  Funeral  Home  with  Pastor  Helen  Roberson  officiating.  Burial  will 
follow  in  Boudinot  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  include  Koy  Woodward,  Uryeal  Woodward,  Ronald  Woodward,  Cody 
Pickering,  John  Pickering  and  Dewey  Woodward.  Honorary  pallbearers  are 
nephews  and  Steve  Ells. 

Clarence  "Ray"  Woodward  was  born  Oct.  15,  1944,  in  Tahlequah,  the  son  of 
Vernon  Anderson  and  Lucille  (Kirk)  Woodward,  and  he  passed  from  this  life 
on  Thursday,  June  12,  2003,  in  Wagoner,  after  reaching  the  age  of  58  years 
7 months  and  27  days.  Ray  attended  schools  at  Oakdale,  Pumkin  Center  and 
Tahlequah.  He  married  Bertha  Glacken  Nov.  5,  1985.  They  had  lived  in  Tyron 
and  Tahlequah,  and  moved  to  Wagoner  in  1997.  Ray  was  a truck  driver,  and 
most  recently  worked  for  Transwood  Trucking  in  Pryor.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Church  of  Life  in  Wagoner. 

Ray  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  and  two  brothers,  R.C.  and 
Arnold  Woodward. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Bertha,  of  the  home;  four  sons,  Koy  Ray 
Woodward  of  the  home,  Cody  Pickering  and  wife  Tracy  of  Tyrone,  John 
Pickering  of  Pryor,  and  Michael  Woodward  of  Liberal,  Kan.;  two  daughters, 
Tina  O'Leary  and  husband  Brent  of  Wylie,  Texas,  and  Michelle  Jesko  and 
husband  Brad  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  three  brothers,  Uryeal  Woodward  and  wife 
Lisa  of  Arlington,  Texas,  Dewey  Woodward  and  wife  Debbie  of  Liberal,  Kan., 
and  Ronald  Woodward  of  Wagoner;  six  sisters,  Lavernia  "Tootie"  Parkin, 
Bernice  Helwig  and  Esther  Smith  and  husband  Larry,  all  of  Liberal,  Kan., 
Carolyn  Clark  and  husband  Guy  of  Palco,  Kan.,  Teresa  Bollinger  and  husband 
Tom  and  Diane  Ells,  all  of  Tulsa.  He  also  leaves  behind  many  grandchildren 
nieces  and  nephews. 

Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home,  117  W.  Delaware,  456-2551. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Tahlequah  Daily  Press. 

June  15,  2003 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Arlene  Stoker 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Arlene  Stoker,  85,  retired  legal  secretary  and  widow  of 
John  G.  Stoker  died  Wednesday  at  the  Alterra  Sterling  House  South. 

Elizabeth  Arlene  Stoker  was  born  on  May  14,  1918  at  Chelsea,  Oklahoma 
the  daughter  of  Napoleon  (Pola)  Bonaparte  and  Lillie  Mae  (Byrd)  Pickett. 
The  family  was  a prominent  pioneer  and  Cherokee  family  that  was  Active  in 
mercantile  and  oil  activities  in  the  area.  She  spent  her  early  life  in 
Chelsea  and  Bartlesville,  graduating  with  the  Bartlesville  High  School 
Class  of  1937.  She  attended  Success  Secretarial  School  and  spent  many 
years  as  a legal  secretary. 

Mrs.  Stoker  was  buried  privately  Friday  in  the  Chelsea  Cemetery,  Chelsea 
Oklahoma.  There  will  be  a gathering  of  friends  from  2:00  P.M.  to  3:00  P.M. 
Monday  in  the  Stumpff  Funeral  Home.  Services  will  be  directed  by  the 
Stumpff  Funeral  Home. 

Mrs.  Stoker  is  survived  by  one  nephew,  Tom  E.  Bartlett  of  Bartlesville 
her  good  friend  and  caretaker,  Sirry  Danziger,  many  other  friends, 
including  the  staff  of  Alterra  Sterling  House  South  where  she  had  lived 
since  1998,  and  Cornerstone  Hospice.  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her 
husband,  John  G.  Stoker,  Her  sister  Mary  Jane  Bartlett,  and  her  parents, 
Pola  and  Lillie  Pickett. 


Copyright  c.  2003  the  Bartlesville  Examiner-Enterprise. 


Dune  11,  2003 


Mary  Dane  Stingley  Weber 

Mary  Dane  Stingley  Weber,  former  resident  of  Ponca  City  and  a loving 
wife,  mother,  grandmother  and  great-grandmother,  died  at  her  home  in  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  on  Tuesday,  Dune  10,  2003,  after  a long  struggle  with 
lupus  and  a heart  condition. 

A Catholic  funeral  will  be  held  Friday,  Dune  13,  2003,  10  a.m.  at  the 
Trout  Funeral  Home  chapel  with  the  Rev.  Richard  Beckman  officiating.  The 
family  will  greet  friends  on  Thursday  evening.  Dune  12,  at  7 p.m.  at  the 
funeral  home.  Burial  will  follow  at  Newkirk  Cemetery. 

Mary  Dane  was  born  Dan.  11,  1922,  in  Ponca  City  to  Elmo  and  Nora 
Stingley.  She  married  Lee  Weber  on  Aug.  31,  1941,  in  Newkirk.  They  made 
Ponca  City  their  home  three  different  times  during  their  years  together. 
They  traveled  and  lived  in  a number  of  states  before  settling  in  San 
Antonio,  Texas. 

She  was  a member  of  the  Osage  Tribe,  and  her  mother,  Nora,  was  an 
original  allottee  of  the  tribe.  Mary  enjoyed  her  beadwork  and  made  many 
hatbands,  necklaces  and  bookmarks  with  intricate  detail. 

Mary  Dane  graduated  from  high  school  in  Ponca  City  and  attended  Ponca 
City  Business  College.  She  retired  after  25  years  with  the  Social  Security 
Administration.  Mary  Dane  was  an  avid  reader  and  enjoyed  cooking.  Her 
family,  friends  and  neighbors  will  always  remember  her  wonderful  meals. 

She  knitted  afghans  for  all  her  children,  grandchildren  and  great- 
grandchildren through  the  years. 

Surviving  are  her  husband,  Lee;  her  brothers,  Elmo  Stingley  Dr.  of  Napa, 
Calif.,  and  Robert  Stingley  of  Ponca  City;  her  daughters,  Marilee  Camblin 
of  Portland,  Ore.,  Patsy  Stuke  of  Lenexa,  Kan.,  Carole  Bennett  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  Danet  Storck  of  Chanute,  Kan.,  Doyce  Collins  of  San 
Antonio,  Texas,  and  Dean  Collins  of  Wichita,  Kan.;  and  son,  Mike  Weber  of 
Salem,  Ore.;  18  grandchildren;  and  25  great-grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Elmo  Stingley;  mother,  Nora 
Stingley;  sisters.  Dewell  Stingley  and  Doann  Parris;  brother,  William 
Stingley;  and  grandson,  Darren  Clifton. 

Memorial  contributions  can  be  made  to  Bluebonnet  Hospice,  4204 
Gardendale,  Suite  109,  San  Antonio,  Texas  78229. 

The  family  will  be  at  the  home  of  Charlene  Stingley  at  717  Brentwood  in 
Ponca  City. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2003  The  Ponca  City  News. 

Dune  13,  2003 
Hayley  Mae  Wallace 

Hayley  Mae  Wallace,  8 weeks  old,  of  Shawnee  died  Wednesday  in  Ada. 

She  was  born  April  16,  2003,  in  Oklahoma  City  to  Timothy  Wallace  and 
Chiloe  Cornish. 

Survivors  include  her  mother,  Chiloe  Cornish  of  Shawnee;  father,  Timothy 
Wallace  of  Shawnee;  brother,  Ryan  Wallace,  of  the  home;  maternal 
grandparents,  Mary  and  Rickey  Cornish  of  Ada;  paternal  grandmother, 

Valerie  Baldwin  of  Shawnee;  paternal  grandfather,  Curtis  Smith  of  Gore; 
and  several  aunts  and  uncles. 

Services  will  be  noon  Monday  at  Hitchitee  Indian  Methodist  Church. 

Burial  will  follow  at  Hitchitee  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Walker  Funeral  Service. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2003  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 

Dune  10,  2003 
Lincoln  Earl  Dones 

Funeral  services  for  lifelong  Seminole  resident,  Lincoln  Earl  "Tego" 
Dones  are  scheduled  for  Wednesday  at  2 p.m.  at  the  Swearingen  Funeral 
Chapel.  He  died  Dune  7,  2003,  at  the  age  of  20,  at  the  University  Medical 


Center  in  Oklahoma  City. 

He  was  born  Feb.  7,  1983,  in  Ada,  to  Thomas  Frederick  lones,  Sr.  and 
Sylvia  lean  Harjo.  He  attended  Snake  Creek  Indian  Baptist  Church  Number  2 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandmother,  Lina  Harjo;  his  brother, 
Glen  Ray  Harjo;  and  two  nephews,  lacob  Harjo  and  leremy  Snyder. 

Survivors  include  Thomas  lones,  Sr.  and  Sylvia  lean  Harjo,  both  of 
Seminole,  mother  of  his  children,  Cassendra  Underwood;  daughter,  Cameron 
Rae  lones;  his  son,  Ashton  Ray  lones,  all  of  the  home;  grandmother, 

Linda  Alexander  of  Norman;  two  brothers,  Thomas  Frederick  lones,  Ir.  of 
the  home  and  Dan  lones  of  Oklahoma  City;  sisters,  Cathryn  Harjo,  Angela 
Harjo  and  Lana  lones,  all  of  Seminole;  Carolyn  lones  of  Moore  and  Muriel 
Wright  of  Tampa,  Fla. 

Wake  services  will  be  held  on  Tuesday  evening  at  7 p.m.  in  the  home  of 
Angela  Harjo. 

Casket  bearers  will  be  limmy  Harjo,  lr.,  Kirk  Fye,  Brandon  Minner, 

Robbie  Tiger,  William  Snyder  and  Kyle  Coody.  Honorary  bearers  include 
Thomas  lones,  lr.,  Cameron  Rae  lones  and  Ashton  Ray  lones.  Revs.  Dorsey 
Nero  and  Webster  Fixico  will  officiate  the  services. 

Interment  will  follow  at  the  Harjo  Family  Cemetery  under  the  direction 
of  the  Swearingen  Funeral  Home. 

The  Seminole  Producer/Copyright  c.  1999-2000  Arizona  Newspapers  Assn. 

lune  11,  2003 

lason  B.  Curley 

March  9,  1981  - lune  8,  2003 

lason  B.  Curley,  22  years  old,  passed  away  peacefully  in  his  sleep  at 
his  family  home  in  Nenahnezad.  He  was  born  March  9,  1981,  in  Farmington. 

lason  was  a loving  son,  brother,  uncle  and  friend  who  will  be  greatly 
missed.  He  enjoyed  fishing,  listening  to  music,  going  to  concerts  and 
hanging  out  with  his  friends.  He  was  also  a big  Dallas  Cowboys  fan  as  well 
as  WWE  Wrestling.  He  will  always  be  remembered  for  his  sense  of  humor  and 
gentle  smile. 

He  is  survived  by  his  parents,  Nat  and  Angela  Curley  lr.;  his  two  eldest 
brothers,  Robert  Curley  of  Portland,  Ore.,  and  Dennis  Curley  and  his  wife, 
Darlene  and  family  of  Nenahnezad;  his  sisters,  Brenda  Arthur  and  her 
husband,  Mike  and  family  of  Kirtland,  Denise  Curley  and  her  family  of 
Farmington  and  his  younger  sister,  DeAndra  Curley  of  the  family  home;  his 
maternal  grandfather,  Gilbert  Begay  of  Table  Mesa;  and  numerous  aunts, 
uncles  and  cousins.  He  was  an  uncle  to  eight  nephews  and  nieces:  Deanna, 
Darren,  Derek  and  Devin  Curley,  Matthew,  Aaron  and  Carissa  Arthur,  and 
Deena  Charley. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  paternal  grandparents,  Nat  and  Ora 
Curley,  and  his  maternal  grandmother,  Fannie  A.  Begay. 

Viewing  will  be  held  from  3 to  6 p.m.,  today,  Wednesday,  lune  11,  2003, 
at  La  Quey  Funeral  Home  and  from  9 to  10  a.m.,  Thursday,  lune  12,  2003,  at 
Ryder  Memorial  Chapel.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Thursday, 
lune  12,  2003,  at  Ryder  Memorial  Chapel,  located  on  the  Navajo  Preparatory 
School  campus.  Interment  will  follow  at  Greenlawn  Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  will  be  lay  Carney,  Derek  lackson,  lason  lackson,  Waymore 
Yazzie,  Brian  Yazzie  and  leremy  Pinto.  Honorary  pallbearers  are  Robert 
Curley,  Dennis  Curley,  Aaron  Arthur,  Mike  Arthur,  Sampson  Washburn,  Duane 
Washburn,  Davidson  Washburn,  Zach  Begay,  Stella  Dodge,  Ioann  Yazzie  and 
Clifton  Yazzie. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  entrusted  to  La  Quey  Funeral  Home,  804  N. 

Dustin  Ave.,  Farmington,  (505)  325-9611. 

lune  12,  2003 

Navajo  Frank  Begay 

March  20,  1923  - lune  6,  2003 

Navajo  Frank  Begay,  80,  of  Bisti,  passed  away  Friday,  lune  6,  2003,  in 
Farmington  at  San  luan  Manor.  He  was  born  March  20,  1923,  in  the  Bisti 
area . 


He  is  survived  by  one  brother,  Ned  Thomas  of  Whiterock;  sisters,  Annie 
Arviso  and  Mable  Doe  of  Bisti,  and  Mary  Weil  of  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.  He 
had  36  grandchildren  and  11  great-grandchildren . He  is  also  survived  by 
numerous  nephews  and  nieces:  Thomas,  Helen,  Irene,  Dudy,  Tony,  Grace, 
Marion,  lack,  Anabele,  Mary  lane  and  lulia. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  brothers,  Frank  Begay  and  Kelwood  Begay; 
a sister,  Esther  Ann  Frank;  and  a nephew.  Bob  Arviso. 

Navajo  was  a quiet,  loving  uncle,  grandpa  and  great-grandpa . He  will  be 
missed,  and  will  be  remembered  for  his  many  kindnesses  and  his  loving 
heart . 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  lune  13,  2003,  at 
Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  in  Farmington  with  the  Rev.  David  Tutt 
officiating.  Interment  will  follow  in  Greenlawn  Cemetery. 

The  family  wishes  to  thank  San  luan  Manor  for  the  wonderful  kind  care 
given  to  our  beloved  grandpa  for  the  past  two  years. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral 
Home,  103  E.  Ute  St.,  Farmington,  (505)  325-8688. 

lune  16,  2003 

lunior  Henderson 

Oct.  5,  1919  - lune  12,  2003 

lunior  Henderson,  73,  of  Sanostee,  passed  away  Thursday,  lune  12,  2003, 
at  San  luan  Regional  Medical  Center,  Farmington. 

He  was  born  Oct.  5,  1929,  to  Ray  and  Rose  Henderson  in  Farmington. 

He  was  employed  by  and  retired  from  Union  Pacific  Railroad. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Mary  C.  Henderson,  and  children,  Herbert 
Henderson  and  wife  Diane  Henderson  of  Mitten  Rock,  Albert  Henderson  of 
Sanostee,  Roselyn  Begay  and  husband  Dennis  Begay  of  Sanostee,  Mary  E. 
Henderson  of  Sanostee,  Harry  Henderson  and  wife  Ellarena  Henderson  of 
Sanostee,  Hurley  Henderson  and  wife  Mae  Henderson  of  Sanostee,  Ernie 
Henderson  and  wife  Anjanette  (Lee)  Henderson  of  Farmington.  Also  surviving 
are  13  grandchildren  and  four  great-grandchildren,  a brother,  Willie 
Henderson  of  Littlewater,  and  a sister.  Rose  Charleston  of  Littlewater. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  today,  Monday,  lune  16,  2003,  at  Sanostee 
Mesa  View  Baptist  Church  with  Pastor  Rick  Begay  officiating. 

Interment  will  follow  in  the  family  plot,  northwest  of  Littlewater. 

Pallbearers  will  be  lames  Yazzie,  Mike  Henderson,  lasper  Curley,  Orlando 
Bedah,  Ernie  Henderson,  and  Herbert  Henderson.  Honorary  pallbearers  will 
be  Tony  Henderson,  Gregory  Henderson,  Albert  Henderson,  Harry  Henderson, 
and  Larry  Miller. 

Funeral  services  are  with  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home,  P.0.  Box 
1857,  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  MediaNews  Group,  Inc . /Farmington,  New  Mexico, 
lune  10,  2003 
lohnson  Benally 

VANDERWAGON  - Services  for  lohnson  Benally,  52,  will  be  at  10  a.m., 
Wednesday,  lune  11  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Pastor  Ray  Barker  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Benally  died  lune  4 in  Vanderwagen.  He  was  born  March  14,  1951  in  Black 
Rock  into  the  Red  Running  into  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Saline  Water 
People  Clan. 

Benally  attended  BIA  school  in  Gallup.  He  was  self  employed.  His  hobbies 
included  listening  to  music  and  doing  crafts. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Gertie  Rita  Largo  of  Gallup;  son,  lohn-lohn 
Benally  of  Gallup;  daughter,  Suebee  Benally  of  Zuni;  mother,  Zonnie  C. 
Benally  of  Vanderwagen;  brothers,  Kee  Benally  of  Vanderwagen  and  Wilson 
Benally  of  El  Paso,  Texas;  sisters,  Alice  Pablano  and  Susie  Benally  both 
of  Zuni,  Louise  Begay  and  Linda  Begay  both  of  Vanderwagen;  and  one 
grandchild . 

Benally  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Hoskie  Benally;  and  brother, 
Benson  Benally. 


Pallbearers  will  be  Raymond  Largo,  Tyrone  Largo,  Brian  Largo  and  Eugene 
Poblano. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Valley  View  Church,  Skeets  Rd. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Pearl  Dean  Wilson 

GANADO,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Pearl  Wilson,  45,  will  be  at  10  a.m.,  today 
at  Presbyterian  Chruch,  Ganado.  Paul  Stone  officiated.  Burial  followed  at 
Ganado  Cemetery. 

Wilson  was  born  Dune  14,  1957  in  Ganado  into  the  Water  Edge  People  Clan 
for  the  Coyote  Pass  People  Clan. 

Wilson  was  a homemaker.  Her  hobbies  included  crafts  and  cooking. 

Dune  11,  2003 

Teresa  Morales  Dennison 

GALLUP  - Graveside  services  for  for  Teresa  Dennison,  39,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  Thursday  Dune  12  at  the  Desus  Christ  Church  of  Latter  Day  Saints, 
Gallup.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  Gallup  City  Cemetary  after  services. 

Dennison  died  Dune  6.  She  was  born  Nov.  7,  1973  in  Tuba  City,  Ariz., 
into  the  Tangle  People  Clan  for  the  Edge  Water  People  Clan. 

She  graduated  from  Window  Rock  High  School  and  the  High  Tech  Institute 
in  Phoenix.  She  worked  in  Santa  Paula,  Calif.  She  played  softball, 
basketball,  and  ran  track  cross-country.  Her  hobbies  included  helping  with 
her  daughter's  school  activities,  cooking  and  reading. 

Survivors  include  her  husband  Gabriel  Morales;  daughters  Anna  and  Kyanna 
Morales;  parents  Dudy  Dennison;  brothers,  Phillip  Toledo  and  Dwayne 
Dennison;  sisters  Sharon  Manning,  Dulie  Ann  Dennison  and  Lenona  Dennison 
and  grandmother  Gladys  Toledo. 

Morales  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  son,  Matthew  Lorenzo  Morales; 
father  Wayne  Dennison  and  sister  Meldred  Dennison. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Lorenzo  Montes,  Dwayne  Dennison,  Phillip  Toledo,  Tom 
Manning  III,  Melwin  Young  and  Mark  Wauneka. 

The  family  will  meet  after  services  at  Dudy  Dennison's  residence  in  Fort 
Defiance,  Ariz. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Mary  Manuelito  Curley 

VALLEY  STORE,  Ariz.,  - Services  for  Mary  Manueltio  Curley,  55,  will  be 
at  10  a.m.,  Thursday,  Dune  12  at  the  Desus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints, 
Many  Farms,  Ariz.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  family  plot. 

Curley  died  Dune  7 in  Chinle.  She  was  born  Sept,  4,  1947  in  Chinle 

Curley  was  a rug  weaver.  Her  hobbies  included  sewing. 

Survivors  include  her  husband  Thomas  Curley;  sons,  Dason  Dumbo  of 
Kaibeto,  Francis  Yazzie,  Thomas  Manuelito  Dr.,  Walter  Curley  and  Darrin 
Churley,  all  of  Chinle;  daughters,  Theresa  Manuelito,  Sarisa  Manuelito, 
both  of  Chinle;  parents  Doe  and  Irene  Manuelito  of  Chinle;  sisters 
Dosephine  Gishie,  Dane  Begay  and  Nellie  Yazzie,  all  of  Chinle  and  16 
grandchildren . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Francis  Yazzie,  Darrin  Curley,  Darrell  Yazzie,  Dason 
Dr.  Dumbo,  Arthur  Yazzie  and  Franko  Yazzie. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Ambrose  Thompson 

NAHO ' DISHGISH  - Services  for  Ambrose  Thompson,  44,  will  be  at  10  a.m., 
Thursday,  Dune  12  at  the  Desus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints  church, 
Crownpoint.  President  Ronald  Cash  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  on 
family  land  in  Dalton  Pass. 

Thompson  died  Dune  6 in  Phoenix.  He  was  born  March  16,  1959  in 
Crownpoint  into  the  Black  Streak  Wood  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House 
People  Clan. 

Thompson  went  to  school  on  placement  with  the  LDS  Church  in  Lexington, 
Utah  and  welding  school  with  ABC  Welding  in  Phoenix  and  the  Institute  of 
Welding  in  Dallas,  Texas.  He  was  employed  at  a mechanic,  carpenter. 


silversmith,  roofer,  sandpainter  and  he  worked  in  all  trades.  He  was  also 
employed  with  the  Navajo  tribe. 

Survivors  include  his  daughter  Amber  Thompson  of  Naschitti;  brothers  Roy 
Thompson  and  Leroy  Thompson,  both  of  Nahodishgish,  Larry  Thompson  of 
Standing  Rock  aned  leonard  Thompson  of  Haystack  and  sisters  Lucinda  Willie 
of  Standing  Rock. 

Thompson  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  Tom  Thompson  and  Dorothy 
Morgan-Thompson . Pallbearers  will  be  Chee  Bobby  Thompson,  Derome  Thompson, 
Edgar  Yazzie,  Sylas  Morgan,  Walter  Peshlakai  Dr.,  and  Adrian  Thompson. 

The  family  will  receive  relatives  and  friends  after  services  at  the 
Naho ' dishgish  (Dalton  Pass)  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Gallup  Independent. 

Dune  10,  2003 

Dohnnie  Sangster 

Dohnnie  Sangster,  78,  died  Dune  6,  2003,  in  Winslow. 

Mr.  Sangster  was  born  May  15,  1925,  in  Whitecone,  Ariz. 

He  is  survived  by  his  daughter  Bessie  Williams  of  Teesto;  daughter 
Shirley  S.  Begay  of  Tolani  Lake;  daughter  Laura  Schultz  of  Birdsprings; 
daughter  Loretta  Bain  of  Teesto;  daughter  Rita  Cody  of  Teesto;  son  Derry 
Sangster  of  Birdsprings;  son  Robert  Sangster  of  Seba  Dalkai;  sister  Myra 
Begay  of  Whitecone;  brother  Scottie  Sangster  of  Whitecone;  27 
grandchildren;  and  22  great-grandchildren . 

Services  for  Mr.  Sangster  will  be  held  10  a.m.  on  today,  at  Greer's 
Scott  Mortuary  Chapel,  316  W.  Second  St.,  Winslow. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2003  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 

Dune  12,  2003 

Vivian  Eleanor  [Peterson]  Anderson 

Vivian  Eleanor  [Peterson]  Anderson,  86,  passed  away  peacefully  on  Dune  4, 
2003. 

She  was  the  mother  of  Laverne  Gilliam  and  Charles  Rockne  Anderson. 

There  will  be  a memorial  service  at  Papago  Kingdom  Hall,  2324  N.  53rd 
Street,  Phoenix,  AZ.,  Saturday,  Dune  14,  2003  at  2 pm. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Yuma  Sun, 
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Dune  11,  2003 

Robert  C'Hair  Sr. 

ST.  STEPHENS  - Funeral  services  for  Robert  C'Hair  Sr.,  64,  will  be 
conducted  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Dune  12,  at  St.  Stephens  Mission  by 
Catholic  clergy. 

Rosary  will  be  recited  at  7 p.m.  today.  Dune  11,  in  Great  Plains  Hall  in 
Arapahoe,  with  a wake  to  follow  at  the  family  residence.  No.  76  Red  Crow 
Road  in  Arapahoe. 

He  died  Dune  6,  2003,  in  Fort  Washakie. 

Born  Duly  7,  1938,  in  Fort  Washakie,  he  was  the  son  of  Patrick  and 
Pauline  C'Hair;  attended  St.  Stephens  Mission  School;  and  was  a lifelong 
resident  of  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation. 

He  enjoyed  the  outdoors;  listening  to  Indian  and  country-Western  music; 
watching  Western  movies;  going  to  bingo;  doing  puzzles;  hunting;  and  being 
with  his  family  and  friends. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Evangeline  C'Hair;  four  sons,  Derome, 

Aloysius  and  Mark  C'Hair  and  Linus  Eagle;  three  daughters,  Vianna  Behan, 
Duanita  Little  Thunder  and  Windy  C'Hair;  15  brothers.  Dude,  Dohn  Dr.,  Gary, 
Mitchell  Sr.,  Wayne,  Ambrose,  William,  Raymond,  Daniel,  David,  Lawrence, 
Raymond  Moses  and  Douglas  C'Hair,  Burnette  Whiteplume  and  Bill  Oud;  13 
sisters,  Alberta  Duran,  Rose  Moss,  Vera,  Rochelle,  Rose  and  Matilda  C'Hair, 


Maryann  Duran,  Dulia  Whiteplume,  Sadie  Bell,  Emma  Moss,  Susan  Crazy 
Thunder  and  Sandra  and  Anna  Whiteplume;  14  grandchildren ; two  great- 
grandchildren; and  numerous  cousins,  nieces  and  nephews. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  three  brothers,  Sherman,  Isaac 
and  Charlie  C'Hair;  four  sisters,  Grace  Shamblen,  Emily  Wolfe,  Laverne 
Mann  and  Viola  Gebo;  son,  Robert  C'Hair  Hr.;  and  a grandson. 

Wind  Dancer  Funeral  Home  of  Fort  Washakie  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Linda  Vernita  Shoyo 

FORT  WASHAKIE  - Funeral  services  for  Fort  Washakie  resident  Linda 
Vernita  Shoyo,  43,  will  be  conducted  at  2 p.m.  today.  Dune  10,  at  the 
family  home.  No.  8 Shoyo  Spur,  by  Dames  Trosper.  Burial  will  follow  in 
Sacajawea  Cemetery. 

She  died  Dune  5,  2003,  at  her  home,  after  a long  illness. 

Born  Oct.  14,  I960,  in  Lander,  the  daughter  of  Dennison  Frank  Sr.  and 
Lottie  (Longhair)  Shoyo,  she  attended  area  schools  and  Wyoming  Indian  High 
School . 

A devoted  homemaker  and  mother,  she  was  a member  of  the  Native  American 
Church;  an  avid  supporter  of  all  Sundances;  and  believer  in  Traditional 
ways.  She  enjoyed  going  to  powwows,  watching  basketball,  playing  bingo  and 
shopping;  being  with  her  family;  and  helping  others. 

Survivors  include  her  son.  Sonny,  of  Fort  Washakie;  two  daughters,  Aimee 
and  Odessa;  and  two  grandchildren;  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews.  She 
also  is  survived  by  13  siblings,  Gilbert  Gardner  and  his  wife  and  Isabelle 
Chapoose,  both  of  Indian  Bench,  Utah;  Frank  Shoyo  Dr.  and  his  wife  of  Fort 
Hall,  Idaho;  Lee  Shoyo,  Marieta  Shoyo,  Zita  La  Rose,  Evalita  Shoyo  and 
Russull  Hurtado  and  his  wife,  all  of  Fort  Washakie;  Patricia  Shoyo  and 
Lenore  Shoyo,  both  of  Salt  Lake  City;  Carma  Dack  and  Alvin  Longhair  and 
his  wife,  both  of  Indian  Bench;  and  Alta  Appenay  of  Fort  Hall. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  three  brothers  and  a sister. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Casper  Star-Tribune  published  by  Lee  Publications,  Inc., 
a subsidiary  of  Lee  Enterprises,  Incorporated. 

Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter,  Valierian  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 

Dune  13,  2003 

Nadia  C.  Losing 

Nadia  Christina  Losing  was  born  on  May  1,  2003.  She  passed  away  at  her 
home  on  Dune  3,  2003. 

Funeral  services  have  taken  place. 

On  May  1,  2003  we  all  welcomed  an  angel,  Nadia  Christina  Losing,  to  the 
bounds  of  this  earth.  On  Dune  3,  2003,  our  angel  returned  to  Heaven  while 
she  was  sleeping.  During  the  time  that  we  were  blessed  with  her  earthly 
presence,  she  taught  us  to  respect  the  gift  of  life  and  to  take  the  time 
to  appreciate  that  family,  faith  and  love  are  the  greatest  gifts. 

Nadia  leaves  behind  her  parents,  Steven  and  Michelle  (Duchschere)  Losing 
Oxbow,  ND;  her  three  proud  and  loving  siblings,  Nathaniel,  Naomi  and  Noah; 
and  her  loving  grandparents,  Dorothy  C.  Duchschere  of  Fargo,  ND,  Christian 
Duchschere  of  Fargo,  ND,  Gene  Losing,  Cut  Bank,  and  Vicki  (Brian)  Perkins 
of  Carter. 

Memorials  will  fund  the  "Nadia's  Hope"  project,  a planned  playground 
charitable  fund.  Nadia's  family  believes  that  the  time  spent  playing  with 
your  children  is  priceless.  Memorials  may  be  sent  to  752  Riverbend  Road, 
Oxbow,  ND  58047-5015. 

Sheila  Elizabeth  Flying 

Sheila  Elizabeth  Flying,  lately  of  East  Glacier  Park,  passed  away  May  22 
2003  in  Conrad.  Wake  services  were  held  May  26  and  burial  services  were 
held  at  Christ  the  King  Catholic  Church  in  Busby  May  27.  Sheila  was 
baptized  in  this  church  in  1972.  She  was  laid  to  rest  by  her  grandparents, 
Lawrence  and  Nora  Flying  at  the  Flying  ancestral  home  east  of  Busby. 


Sheila  was  the  beloved  daughter  of  Antonia  Wheeler  Sheehy  who  passed  away 
Danuary  17,  2003. 

Sheila  Elizabeth  Flying  was  born  in  Lame  Deer  Sept.  16,  1972,  to  Oliver 
Flying  and  Antonia  Wheeler  Flying.  Sheila  attended  Lame  Deer  schools  and 
graduated  from  St.  Labre  Indian  School  in  Ashland.  Kevin  Redbird  Dr.  was 
born  to  Sheila  and  Kevin  Redbird  Sr.  in  Lame  Deer  August  7,  1989. 

Sheila  is  survived  by  her  son,  Kevin  David  Redbird  Dr.  of  East  Glacier; 
her  father,  Oliver  Flying  of  Busby;  grandparents  Richard  and  Doy  Wagner  of 
East  Glacier,  and  Kenneth  Wheeler  of  Meriwether;  her  aunts  Mary  Lou 
(Susie)  Guardipee  of  Maryland,  Mary  Dane  Flying  of  Busby,  Pauline  St. 
Pierre  of  Havre,  and  Mary  Ann  Still  Smoking  and  her  husband  Doe  of  Heart 
Butte;  uncles  Bill  Powell  and  his  wife  Karen  of  Cut  Bank,  Steven  M. 

Wheeler  of  Chicago,  Kenton  Wheeler  and  his  wife  Sandi  of  Arlington,  Texas; 
great  uncles  Derry  Guardipee  and  his  wife  Dorothy  of  Two  Medicine,  Leonard 
Guardipee  and  his  wife  Dixie  of  Two  Medicine,  David  Guardipee  and  his  wife 
Donna  of  Browning,  Warren  Guardipee  and  his  wife  Phyllis  of  Ranchester, 
Wyoming,  and  Dim  Lee  and  Shirley  Guardipee  of  Plano,  Texas. 

Sheila  had  numerous  cousins  and  other  relatives  who  also  survive.  A 
memorial  mass  and  prayers  for  Sheila  were  offered  at  the  Holy  Family 
Catholic  Church  at  Two  Medicine  on  Dune  1. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

Dune  12,  2003 

Shirlin  Lee  Woods 

BONNER  - Former  Rocky  Boy  resident  Shirlin  Lee  Woods,  38,  whose  Indian 
name  was  Sha  Bey  Wah-ooo  (White  Buffalo  Woman),  and  who  was  a champion 
fancy  dancer  in  her  youth,  died  of  liver  failure  Saturday  at  a hospital  in 
Seattle. 

A wake  is  in  progress  at  Rocky  Boy  Catholic  Church.  Her  funeral  is  2:30 
p.m.  today  at  the  church,  with  burial  in  Rocky  Boy  Cemetery.  Holland  and 
Bonine  Funeral  Home  of  Havre  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Survivors  include  a daughter,  Chandris  Woods  of  Bonner;  her  lifetime 
partner,  Robert  Brester  of  Bonner;  her  parents,  Tony  and  Shirley 
(Chandler)  Woods  Sr.  of  Great  Falls;  brothers  Tony  Woods  Dr.  and  Chandler 
Woods  of  Great  Falls,  Mike  Woods  of  Sioux  City,  Iowa,  Troy  Woods  of  Poison 
and  Shawn  Woods  of  Cody,  Wyo.;  a sister,  Virgalene  LaMere  of  Great  Falls; 
maternal  grandmother  Mary  A.  Denny  of  Great  Falls  and  paternal  grandmother 
Sue  Fremont  of  Macy,  Neb. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

Dune  10,  2003 

Viola  Marie  Brown  Dohnson 

POLSON  - Viola  Marie  Brown  Dohnson  went  home  to  be  with  the  Lord  on 
Sunday  morning.  Dune  8,  2003,  from  injuries  sustained  in  a traffic 
accident  near  Charlo. 

At  the  time  of  her  death,  she  was  a certified  nursing  assistant  at  the 
Poison  Nursing  Home. 

Viola's  loves  included  her  large  extended  family,  especially  the  younger 
children,  fishing  and  camping,  attending  powwows,  making  people  laugh,  her 
friends  and  special  times  with  all. 

Words  cannot  fully  describe  her  love  and  warmth  for  all  she  knew. 

In  her  earlier  years,  Viola  was  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Wind  River 
Arapaho  Tribe.  She  later  became  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Confederated 
Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes. 

Viola  is  survived  by  her  husband  Shane  Dohnson  of  Poison;  her  mother  and 
stepfather,  Myrna  and  Greg  DuMontier  of  Valley  Creek;  her  father  Dohn  P. 
Brown  of  Salt  Lake  City;  her  stepfather,  Patrick  ChiefStick  Dr.  of  Rocky 
Boy;  her  brother,  Pascal  Adams  (Andrea)  and  children  Dustin,  Nadia  and 
Halle  of  Arlee;  and  her  stepsiblings  Annie  DuMontier,  Kamiah  (Anssi) 
DuMontier,  Misty  (Shade)  Tanner  and  Robert  ChiefStick  (Toni  Michel);  her 
maternal  grandfather  Louis  Adams;  and  numerous  aunts,  uncles  and  cousins. 


Viola  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  maternal  grandmother,  Nadine  Adams, 
and  great-great-grandmother  Louise  Vanderburg,  to  whom  Viola  brought  great 
joy,  and  her  paternal  grandparents  Thomas  and  Martha  Brown. 

A wake  for  Viola  and  Heather  Shepard  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  Dune 
10,  at  the  St.  Ignatius  Community  Center,  with  the  wake  continuing  on 
Wednesday  afternoon  at  the  Longhouse  where  an  8 p.m.  prayer  service  will 
be  held. 

Funeral  services  will  be  11  a.m.  Thursday  at  the  Longhouse  in  St. 
Ignatius,  with  burial  following  at  the  Adams  Family  Cemetery  at  Valley 
Creek. 

Foster  & Durgeloh  Funeral  Home  of  St.  Ignatius  is  assisting  the  family 
with  arrangements . 

Heather  Marie  Shepard-Adams 

ST.  IGNATIUS  - Heather  Marie  Shepard-Adams,  16,  of  St.  Ignatius  went  to 
be  with  her  Lord  and  Savior  on  Sunday,  Dune  8,  2003,  from  injuries 
sustained  in  a car  accident  with  her  sister-cousin,  Viola  Brown  Dohnson. 

A complete  obituary  will  follow. 

A wake  for  Heather  and  Viola  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  Dune  10,  at 
the  St.  Ignatius  Community  Center.  The  wake  will  continue  Wednesday 
afternoon  at  the  St.  Ignatius  Longhouse  where  an  8 p.m.  prayer  service 
will  be  held. 

Funeral  services  will  be  11  a.m.  Thursday  at  the  Longhouse  with  burial 
following  at  the  Adams  family  cemetery  at  Valley  Creek. 

Foster  & Durgeloh  Funeral  Home  is  assisting  the  family  with  arrangements . 

Theresa  Mae  '2D'  Lozeau  Rodriguez 

EVARO  - Theresa  Mae  "2D"  Lozeau  Rodriguez  passed  away  Saturday,  Dune  7, 
2003,  at  St.  Luke  Extended  Care  in  Ronan. 

She  was  born  Dan.  15,  1929,  in  St.  Ignatius  to  Edward  Ta'a  Lozeau  and 
Theresa  Lillacelle  Lozeau.  She  was  a full-blood  and  an  original  speaker  of 
the  Flathead  language.  She  also  spoke  the  Blackfeet  language.  In  her 
younger  days  she  was  known  as  "Queen  of  the  Flatheads."  She  was  raised  by 
her  Grandpa  and  Grandma,  Peter  Charlie  and  Mataley. 

Her  sister-in-law  is  Christine  Dimmy  of  British  Columbia  and  her 
"special"  sister  is  Clara  Bourdon.  The  rest  of  her  brothers  and  sisters 
who  preceded  her  in  death  were  Alexander  Lozeau,  Thomas  Alfred  Lozeau, 

Mary  Louise  Lozeau  Pierre,  Rosalie  Lozeau,  Margaret  Lozeau,  Alice  Lozeau, 
Agnes  Lozeau,  Edward  Lozeau,  Napoleon  Lozeau,  Thomas  Lozeau  and  Annie 
Lozeau . 

Her  sons  and  daughters  who  preceded  her  in  death  were  Tommy  Mahseelah, 
Billy  Stanger,  Robert  Stanger  Morigeau  and  Theresa  "Telah"  Hewankorn 
Piapot . 

Her  surviving  sons  and  daughters  are  Paul  Mahseelah,  Adrian  Mahseelah, 
Ronnie  Stanger  (Adrian  McKee),  Anthony  Plant,  Dacqui  Plant,  and  other 
stepsons  and  stepdaughters. 

She  had  many  nieces,  nephews  and  grandchildren  - too  numerous  to  list. 

It  is  especially  noted  that  she  dearly  loved  all  of  her  family. 

She  was  born  and  raised  in  the  Moiese  Valley  and  went  to  the  old  Moiese 
School.  Later  she  moved  to  the  Mission  Valley,  where  she  was  a homemaker 
and  was  happy  taking  care  of  her  many  grandchildren.  She  was  an  avid 
outdoorswoman  and  she  could  chop  wood  with  the  best  of  them. 

She  had  many  hobbies  such  as  hunting  and  fishing,  and  her  personal 
passions  were  cooking  BIG  meals,  beadwork,  singing  traditional  stick-game 
songs  and  gambling.  She  was  on  the  Powwow  Trail  most  of  her  life,  from 
Montana,  California  and  to  Colorado.  A special  LemLemch  to  Diane  "Weezee" 
Cote  and  Amelia  Stanger. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Char  Neal,  Shelly  LaCounte,  Muffet  Mahseelah,  Sunny 
Rae  Mahseelah,  Glenda  Stevens,  Gina  Big  Beaver,  Dackie  McDonald, 

Michaleanne  Mahseelah,  Chelsea  Gardipe  and  Terry  Piapot.  Honorary 
pallbearers  are  Georgianne  and  Lisa  Mitchell  and  all  her  nephews,  nieces 
and  grandchildren. 

Traditional  wake  services  began  Sunday  at  the  Longhouse  in  St.  Ignatius, 
where  a rosary  will  be  recited  at  8 p.m.  Tuesday.  Mass  of  the  Resurrection 
will  be  11  a.m.  Wednesday  at  the  St.  Ignatius  Catholic  Mission.  Cremation 


will  take  place  in  Missoula. 

Foster  & Durgeloh  Funeral  Flome  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Ruth  Genivea  Phillip 

MISSOULA  - Ruth  Genivea  Phillip,  "Battle  Bear  Woman,"  84,  of  Missoula, 
passed  away  Monday,  Dune  9,  2003,  of  leukemia  at  St.  Patrick  Flospital. 

She  was  born  Dec.  1,  1918,  in  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho,  to  Arthur  Wigfield 
and  Denivea  "Dennie"  (Crisp)  Wigfield. 

She  moved  with  her  family  to  Flarlowton,  where  she  attended  elementary 
and  secondary  schools.  She  then  attended  the  University  of  Montana  and 
received  a bachelor  of  arts  degree  in  premedical  sciences  in  1939. 

On  May  14,  1942,  she  married  Milton  Fred  Phillip  in  Chicago. 

Ruth  was  a registered  genealogist,  O.C.,  OCC,  and  a graduate  of 
Augustine  Genealogy  School  in  Torrence,  Calif.  She  worked  as  a medical 
technician  at  Deaconess  Flospital  in  Great  Falls  from  1939  to  1942,  and  as 
a social  worker  with  the  Montana  Welfare  Department  in  Flelena  from  1944  to 
1946.  She  was  a music  instructor  and  a founding  member  of  the  Montana 
Music  Teachers  Association. 

Ruth  also  was  a genealogy  researcher  and  founded  the  Phillip  Fleritage 
Flouse.  She  was  an  author,  writer  and  editor  of  five  newsletters  on 
genealogy:  Wigfield  Genealogy,  Crisp  Genealogy,  Lipscomb  Genealogy,  Martin 
Genealogy  and  the  New  Race.  She  also  taught  a genealogy  course  at  Montana 
State  University. 

She  was  a Sunday  school  superintendent  from  1965-72  and  a lay  pastor  in 
Avery,  Idaho. 

Ruth  was  the  secretary  of  the  Montana  Music  Teachers  Union,  1969-1971. 

She  was  a member  of  the  Montana  Society  of  Daughters  of  the  American 
Revolution,  Bitterroot  Chapter,  and  the  state  Indian  chairperson  of  the 
DAR  from  1976-1990. 

Ruth  was  a founding  member  of  the  Missoula  Scottish  Fleritage  Society  and 
was  grand  dame  of  the  Montana  State  Guild  of  St.  Margaret  of  Scotland  from 
1986  to  present.  She  was  a member  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  past  member 
of  the  board  for  the  Missoula  Indian  Center. 

She  was  a member  of  the  Eastern  Star  and  Rebekkah  Lodge  and  was  organist 
for  each.  She  enjoyed  bridge,  garden  club,  traveling,  camping,  fishing, 
golf  and  dancing. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband  Milton  in  1984;  a daughter, 

Nancy  Lenore  Phillip  in  1958;  a grandchild,  Kristina  Dulia  Sanchez  in 
1991;  and  brothers  Dohn  and  Glenn  Wigfield. 

She  is  survived  by  her  children,  Rochelle  Ruth  Phillip  Sanchez  of  Fort 
Collins,  Colo.,  Gloria  Genivea  Phillip  of  Missoula,  Douglas  Fred  Phillip 
of  Federal  Way,  Wash.,  and  Andrea  Arleen  Phillip  Frandsen  of  East 
Missoula;  five  grandchildren,  Philip  Allen  Frandsen,  Matthew  M.D.  Frandsen, 
Thomas  Douglas  Frandsen,  Laura  Rose  Frandsen  and  Daniel  Carmelo  Sanchez; 
two  nieces,  Doyce  Carlyle  and  Doan  Scarcella;  and  in-laws  Beulah  Wigfield 
and  Dohn  and  Tillie  Phillip;  and  numerous  other  relatives. 

Visitation  will  be  11  a.m.  to  6 p.m.  Wednesday  at  the  Grogan  Funeral 
Flome,  Poison.  A service  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Thursday  at  the  funeral 
home,  with  interment  at  Lakeview  Cemetery  in  Poison.  A reception  will 
follow  at  the  Poison  Community  Church. 

Memorials  may  be  made  to  the  Mansfield  Library  at  the  University  of 
Montana . 

Copyright  c.  2003  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

Dune  11,  2003 

Shirley  Mae  (Chuck)  Flill 

FULL  Shirley  Mae  (Chuck)  - Suddenly  at  home  on  Monday,  Dune  9,  2003,  in 
her  66th  year;  dear  mother  of  Steve  and  Sandra  of  Wilsonville,  and  Dohn  of 
Ohsweken;  loving  grandmother  of  Doanie,  Dason,  Becky,  and  Stephanie; 
great-granny  of  Kassie;  dear  sister  of  Denise,  Dorothy,  Doanne,  Walter, 
and  Melva;  aunt  of  many  nieces  and  nephews;  predeceased  by  her  parents 
Catherine  and  Alex,  daughter  Pamela,  brothers  Alex  and  Andy,  and  sisters 
Gwen  and  Roma. 


The  family  will  honour  her  life  with  a visitation  at  the  STYRES  FUNERAL 
HOME,  Ohsweken  after  7 p.  m.  Wednesday  where  Funeral  Service  will  be  held 
in  the  chapel  on  Thursday,  Dune  12,  2003  at  11  a.  m.  Interment  Hill's 
Family  Cemetery,  Six  Nations. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Brantford  Expositor. 

Dune  10,  2003 

Thomas  Wagamese 

IN  LOVING  MEMORY  OF  THOMAS  WAGAMESE 
December  20,  1917  - Dune  06,  2003 

We  are  sad  to  announce  the  sudden  passing  of  our  dear  uncle,  granpa, 
great  granpa. 

Thomas  passed  away  peacefully  at  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  District  Hospital 
at  the  age  of  86  years.  He  is  survived  by  his  nephew  Allan  McDonald,  his 
nieces  Agnes  McDonald,  Edith  (Allan)  Carpenter,  his  grandchildren  Bertha, 
Melanie,  Alvin,  Eada,  Madeline,  Doreen,  Frank,  Guy,  Steven,  Stuart,  Brian, 
Edith,  his  cousins  Doe  (Gilbert)  Archie  Wagamese,  Marjorie  Nabish, 
numerous  relatives. 

Thomas  is  predeceased  by  his  sister  Maggie  McDonald,  his  2 brothers  Dick 
Charles  Wagamese,  his  niece  Bertha  McDonald,  his  nephew  Albert  Wagamese, 
his  grandchildren  Sarah,  Harold,  Kevin  & Rodney  McDonald,  Christine, 
Valentina  and  Ethan  Scott  and  brother  in  laws  William  and  Robert  McDonald. 

Wake  Service  started  on  Saturday,  Dune  7,  2003  at  10:00  a.m.  at 
Wabaseemoong  Arena. 

Funeral  Services  on  Tuesday,  Dune  10,  2003  at  Wabaseemong  Arena. 

BROWN  FUNERAL  HOME  & CREMATION  CENTRE  ENTRUSTED  WITH  ARRANGEMENTS. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Kenora  Daily  Miner  and  News. 

Dune  12,  2003 

Danis  Renee  Spear  Chief 

MISS  DANIS  RENEE  SPEAR  CHIEF  beloved  daughter  of  Gloria  Spear  Chief  and 
granddaughter  of  Isabel  Spear  Chief  of  Standoff,  passed  away  suddenly  in 
Lethbridge,  on  Monday,  Dune  9,  2003  at  the  age  of  26  years. 

Funeral  arrangements  to  be  announced  when  completed. 

Copyright  c.  2000  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc . /Lethbridge  Herald. 
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Porno  butich-da/moon  when  bulbs  mature 


+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  ! 

+ + 

Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Dournal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 


<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  First  Nations  Skyvillage,  Rez  Life,  Prison  Act 

and  Iron  Natives  Mailing  Lists;  Newsgroup:  alt. native;  UUCP  email 
IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 


Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


"This  land  which  people  call  the  Land  of  the  Freedom  celebrates  many 
days  reminding  people  of  the  world  of  these  things.  Yet  in  well 
over  200  years  the  original  Americans  have  not  seen  a free  day." 

"We  are  suffering  the  final  insult.  Our  people  are  now  losing  the  one 
thing  which  give  life  and  meaning  of  life  --  our  ceremonial  land, 
which  is  being  taken  away  from  us." 

Chief  Dan  Evehema,  Hopi 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  I 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

| languages  in  North  America,  j 
| only  175  exist  today.  ! 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
[ learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  I 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

j languages  will  survive  the  next | 

| 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  I 

j Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

j one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

I eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"  | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  I 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  j 
[ of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

f as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  [ 

i so  that  my  forefathers  i 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  \ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  - 

i Journey 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


Treaty  Unity  Riders 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


In  the  U.  S.  we  are  approaching  "Independence  Day."  Independence  Day 
for  whom?  We  will  not  be  celebrating  at  our  house. 

The  Alaska  Supreme  Court  is  hearing  English-only  arguments  to  determine 
if  the  newly  passed  ballot  initiative  can  be  made  law.  It  is  absolutely 
NOT  equitable.  Proponents  argue  Alaska's  so-called  English-only  law  is 
not  meant  to  be  a "linguistic  strait jacket, " but  a tool  so  government  will 
not  have  to  provide  services  in  dozens  of  languages.  That's  crap.  All 
those  languages  were  being  used  in  their  respective  communities  before 
the  invaders  from  the  lower  48  moved  in  and  decided  they  didn't  like  not 
knowing  what  was  being  said  about  them.  Everywhere  the  European  seed  has 
been  cast  in  the  name  of  freedom,  it  is  followed  closely  by  fences  and 
rules.  Independence  Day  for  whom?  Not  those  who  may  not  freely  speak 
and  expect  proclamations  in  the  languges  being  spoken  before  the  invasion. 

The  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune  has  determined  it's  perfectly  OK  to  use 
names  like  "Redskins"  in  their  sports  pages.  You  can  bet  they  wouldn't 
think  it  was  OK  to  use  names  like  "Kikes"  or  "Greasers",  equally  offensive 
names  to  those  groups  harmed  by  such  hateful  names.  (I  apologize  to  any 
these  rude  examples  may  have  offended).  They  are  shameful  and  degrading. 
So  is  "Redskins".  Independence  Day  for  whom?  Not  those  who  may  be 
freely  degraded  in  print. 

In  South  Dakota,  a federal  appeals  court  rejected  an  attempt  by  the 
Crow  Creek  Sioux  to  halt  a land  deal  affecting  sacred  sites,  burial 
grounds  and  cultural  artifacts  along  the  Missouri  River.  The  Rosebud 
Sioux  Tribe  of  South  Dakota  and  the  Mandan,  Hidatsa  and  Arikara  Nation 
of  North  Dakota  have  intervened  in  the  case,  all  to  no  avail.  Those 
fine  upstanding  Wasicu  are  going  to  have  their  riverfront  park  with 
boat  ramps  and  picnic  tables.  What  difference  doe  it  make  if  a few  old 
Indian  bones  wash  downstream?  Besides,  little  Suzi  might  have  a better 
chance  of  finding  a real  Indian  arrow  head  for  her  "show  and  tell"  school 
project.  Independence  Day  for  whom?  It  isn't  for  the  Crow  Creek  and 
others  whose  ancestors  graves  are  being  desecrated. 

The  above  are  all  from  news  items  appearing  in  this  issue.  One  week 
of  insult  and  desecration.  Happy  Independence  Day...  I don't  think  so. 

Not  in  our  house. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews . org 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy.org 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A. 
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Court  won't  halt  transfer  of  burial  sites  to  state 
WEDNESDAY,  DUNE  18,  2003 

A federal  appeals  court  on  Tuesday  rejected  a South  Dakota  tribe's 
attempt  to  halt  a land  deal  affecting  sacred  sites,  burial  grounds  and 
cultural  artifacts  along  the  Missouri  River. 

In  a unanimous  decision,  the  D.C.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  rejected  the 
Crow  Creek  Sioux  Tribe's  case  as  unfounded  and  premature.  A three- judge 
panel  concluded  that  the  federal  law  authorizing  the  transfer  would 
protect  the  tribe's  cultural  heritage. 

"In  conclusion,  the  tribe  has  not  suffered  an  injury  in  fact  stemming 
from  the  transfer  of  lands,"  wrote  Dudge  David  B.  Sentelle  for  the 
majority.  "The  only  harms  it  alleges  are  speculative  and  hypothetical,  not 
actual  or  imminent." 

The  case  stems  from  a law  ushered  through  Congress  in  1999  by  Sen.  Tom 
Daschle  (D-S.D.)  and  backed  by  then-governor  Bill  Danklow  (R),  now  a 
Congressman.  Called  the  Water  Resources  Development  Act  (WRDA),  it 
mandates  the  transfer  of  up  to  150,000  acres  of  federal  land  to  the  state 
and  to  the  Lower  Brule  Sioux  Tribe  and  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe. 

The  Crow  Creek  Sioux  Tribe  contends  the  transfer  will  diminish 
enforcement  of  historic  preservation,  archaeological  protection  and 
repatriation  laws,  which  apply  to  federal,  but  not  state  land.  The  tribe 
argues  that  any  discovery  of  artifacts,  remains  or  other  items,  could 
create  confusion  and  conflict. 

That's  what  has  happened  at  another  other  location  along  the  Missouri 
River.  A high-profile  case  involving  the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe  has  led  to 
protests  against  the  state,  which  is  turning  a tribal  burial  site  into  a 
camp  site.  A federal  judge  is  appointing  a special  master  to  ensure  that 
remains  and  artifacts  uncovered  by  state  workers  will  be  reburied  properly. 

The  appeals  court  yesterday  made  note  of  that  case,  but  said  the  Crow 
Creek  Sioux  Tribe  failed  to  show  how  it  was  being  harmed  by  the  transfer. 
"The  tribe  presents  no  reason  to  believe  that  enforcement  will  diminish," 
Sentelle  wrote. 

The  court  also  pointed  out  that  the  WRDA  requires  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  maintain  responsibility  over  cultural  resources.  This  would 
require  the  Army  Corps,  for  example,  to  repatriate  any  remains  discovered 
on  the  land  to  the  tribe. 

The  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  of  South  Dakota  and  the  Mandan,  Hidatsa  and 
Arikara  Nation  of  North  Dakota  have  intervened  in  the  case.  In  addition  to 
the  burial  site  claims,  the  tribes  allege  the  transfer  violates  their 
treaty  rights. 


The  land  in  question  used  to  be  part  of  the  Crow  Creek  Sioux  Reservation. 
But  it  was  taken  by  the  Army  Corps  as  part  of  the  massive  Pick-Sloan 
waterworks  project  of  the  1950s. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2003  Indianz.Com. 
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Alaska  Supreme  Court  hears  English-only  arguments 
By  MARY  PEMBERTON  , Associated  Press  Writer 
ANCHORAGE 
Dune  17,  2003 

Alaska's  so-called  English-only  law  is  not  meant  to  be  a "linguistic 
strait jacket, " but  a tool  so  government  will  not  have  to  provide  services 
in  dozens  of  languages,  Alaska's  Supreme  Court  was  told  Tuesday. 

But  a straitjacket  on  speech  is  exactly  what  would  occur  if  Ballot 
Measure  6 passed  by  voters  is  allowed  to  take  effect,  an  opposing  attorney 
argued . 

Voters  overwhelmingly  passed  the  ballot  initiative  in  1998  but  it  was 
challenged  before  it  could  become  law.  A Superior  Court  judge  ruled  last 
year  that  it  violates  the  rights  of  citizens  to  receive  information  and 
the  free  speech  rights  of  government  employees. 

Alaskans  for  a Common  Language,  the  group  that  got  it  on  the  ballot  in 
the  first  place,  appealed. 

The  ballot  measure  proclaims  English  to  be  the  official  language  of  the 
state  of  Alaska.  It  requires  state  and  local  governments  to  use  English  in 
all  official  business. 

It  comes  with  a list  of  exceptions,  including  the  use  of  other  languages 
to  communicate  health  and  safety  information  and  to  allow  elected 
officials  to  communicate  with  constituents.  It  specifically  states  that 
Alaska's  Native  languages  are  protected  under  the  federal  Native  American 
Languages  Act. 

But  Eric  Dohnson,  lawyer  for  dozens  of  plaintiffs,  said  the  ballot 
proposal  is  backward.  In  America,  most  speech  is  allowed  with  a few 
exceptions  such  as  yelling  fire  in  a crowded  theater,  he  said.  What  the 
ballot  initiative  does  is  ban  speech  except  English  and  then  make  some 
exceptions . 

"It  really  boils  down  to  a flaw  in  the  law,"  Dohnson  said.  "Here  in 
America  freedom  of  speech  is  the  norm." 

Kevin  Callahan,  lawyer  for  Alaskans  for  a Common  Language,  said  the 
ballot  initiative  is  not  a freedom  of  speech  issue  because  it  applies  only 
to  the  official  acts  of  government. 

Dustice  Alex  Bryner  pressed  Callahan  on  the  issue. 

"What  is  an  official  act?"  he  asked  pointedly.  "The  problem  I'm  having 
is  everything  seems  so  vague.  What  is  official  language  and  official 
speech?" 

Callahan  said  that  would  be  up  to  each  state  agency. 

If  allowed  to  become  law,  the  ballot  measure  would  interfere  with  the 
ability  of  Togiak  city  employees  to  serve  people  each  and  every  day,  said 
lawyer  Doug  Pope,  representing  three  Togiak  men  who  are  Yupik  Eskimos, 
including  the  mayor  and  a city  councilman. 

It  also  will  keep  Yupik-speaking  citizens  from  being  heard,  he  said. 

"The  Alaska  initiative  says  unequivocally  English  is  to  be  used  by  all 
public  agencies.  It  is  a restriction  on  the  use  of  language  other  than 
English,"  he  said. 

Chief  Dustice  Dana  Fabe  also  zeroed  in  on  the  issue  of  what  Callahan 
meant  by  official  language.  If  two  Yupik  city  councilmen  were 


corresponding  on  a problem  with  the  operation  of  the  local  laundromat, 
would  that  be  official  language?  she  asked.  Would  that  correspondence  have 
to  be  translated  and  maintained  in  English? 

Or,  if  a social  worker  is  working  with  a Spanish-speaking  client  and  is 
preparing  something  for  the  case  file  to  be  shared  with  the  client,  can 
that  be  written  in  Spanish  or  must  it  be  in  English,  Fabe  asked. 

Callahan  said  materials  that  become  part  of  the  official  record  would 
have  to  be  in  English. 

He  again  emphasized  that  the  measure  applies  only  to  government  speech, 
not  personal  speech.  And  he  said  it  would  be  wrong  to  interpret  the 
initiative  as  an  English-only  law  because  it  does  not  say  that  state 
employees  must  speak  English  only,  he  said. 

Fabe  appeared  unsatisfied  with  that  response. 

The  justices  did  not  say  when  they  would  rule  on  the  issue. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  MediaNews  Group,  Inc. 
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Native  American  Dournalists  Association  takes  Star  Tribune  to  task 

Associated  Press 

Published  Dune  18,  2003  NADA19 

GREEN  BAY,  Wis.  - The  Native  American  Dournalists  Association  says  it  is 
disappointed  that  the  biggest  newspaper  in  Minnesota  has  dropped  its  ban 
on  using  American  Indian  team  nicknames  on  its  sports  pages. 

"It  was  very  well  reasoned,"  NADA  President  Patty  Talahongva  said  of  the 
(Minneapolis)  Star  Tribune's  9-year-old  policy.  "It's  the  right  thing  to 
do. " 

In  NADA's  2003  Reading  Red  Report,  to  be  released  Thursday  at  its  annual 
convention  in  Green  Bay,  NADA  asks  print,  broadcast  and  online  news 
directors  to  stop  using  Indian  mascots  and  sports  team  names  in  their 
coverage  of  professional,  collegiate  and  high  school  sports. 

The  report  also  lists  the  policies  of  five  newspapers  that  have  removed 
the  imagery  from  their  sports  pages. 

Editor  Anders  Gyllenhaal  announced  the  newspaper's  policy  change  in  a 
column  Dune  8,  saying  the  newspaper  was  trying  "to  strike  a balance 
between  a commitment  to  accuracy  and  the  need  for  sensitivity." 

Managing  editor  Scott  Gillespie  was  at  the  convention  that  began 
Wednesday. 

Ben  Taylor,  the  newspaper's  senior  vice  president  of  communications, 
said  Gillespie  would  explain  the  newspaper's  new  policy  to  NADA  members. 

"Given  that  this  is  a group  of  journalists,  he  will  certainly  be 
appealing  to  their  training  and  the  need  for  journalistic  accuracy," 

Taylor  said.  "We're  again  trying  to  be  very  sensitive  and  at  the  same  time 
use  the  name  that  is  the  real  name  of  the  team." 

Copyright  c.  2003  Star  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Peabody  wants  damage  claim  dropped 
Larry  Di  Giovanni 
Staff  Writer 

WINDOW  ROCK  - The  Navajo  Nation  did  not  take  advantage  of  a formal 
appeals  process  from  1985  through  1987  that  could  have  ended  ex  parte 
communications  between  then-interior  Secretary  Donald  Hodel  and  Peabody 
Western  Coal  Co.,  the  company's  lawyers  are  arguing  in  U.S.  District  Court 
for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

At  issue  is  whether  the  company  acted  improperly  concerning  negotiations 
over  a fair  royalty  rate  for  Navajo-owned  coal,  from  which  a 12.5  percent 
royalty  rate  was  approved  in  1987.  Peabody's  Alexandria,  Va.,  legal  team 
of  V.  Thomas  Lankford  and  William  Coffield  filed  a motion  to  dismiss  the 
Navajos'  civil  case  for  damages  earlier  this  month.  Each  side  has  had  a 
chance  to  respond  and  the  court  has  yet  to  rule  on  the  motion. 

Peabody  is  arguing  that  in  a 6-3  ruling  March  4 dismissing  the  tribe's 
$600  million  breach  of  trust  case,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  made  it  clear 
that  the  Interior  Secretary  had  no  "specific  rights-creating  duty"  to  help 
the  Navajos  get  the  highest  royalty  rate  possible.  At  the  time,  the  BIA 
had  recommended  a 20  percent  royalty  rate.  The  "best  interest"  trust 
standard  helping  tribes  would  not  be  adopted  until  1996. 

"They  (tribal  lawyers)  did  not  exhaust  their  administrative  remedies," 
Lankford  said  during  a recent  phone  interview.  He  was  referring  to  the 
tribe's  right  under  law  to  transfer  its  appeal  of  the  royalty  rate 
determination  to  the  Board  of  Indian  Appeals,  which  handles  administrative 
appeals . 

Since  "informal"  contacts  between  the  Interior  Secretary  and  both 
parties  were  thus  allowed,  the  Navajos  cannot  argue  that  Hodel  was 
involved  in  an  illegal  conspiracy  to  low-ball  the  tribe  on  a fair  royalty 
rate,  Lankford  said. 

"Having  failed  to  invoke  the  formal  procedures  of  an  appeal  to  the  Board 
of  Indian  Appeals,  the  Navajo  Nation  has  failed  to  exhaust  the 
administrative  process,  and  cannot  now  complain  about  the  informal 
procedures  governing  the  administrative  appeal  that  permitted  such 
contacts  by  interested  parties,"  Lankford  and  Coffield  argue  in  their 
Dune  3 motion-to-dismiss . 

Further,  they  argue,  the  12.5  percent  coal  royalty  rate  "was  the  rate 
the  United  States  itself  customarily  received  from  leases  to  mine  coal  on 
federal  land." 

A Fieldston  Report  examining  royalty  rates  for  all  471  Western  federal, 
state  and  tribal  coal  leases  "executed  or  adjusted"  from  1985  to  1996 
found  "that  none  exceeded  12.5  percent." 

Navajo  Nation  Attorney  General  Louis  Denetsosie  said  despite  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  ruling  in  March,  the  tribe  still  has  a solid  case  against 
Peabody  for  several  reasons.  One  is  that  Peabody  was  involved  in  a blatant 
effort  to  defraud  the  Navajos  of  a fair  royalty  rate  that  the  BIA  said 
could  have  been  much  higher  than  12.5  percent,  having  recommended  20 
percent . 

And  just  as  important,  Denetsosie  said,  Peabody  does  not  have  sovereign 
immunity  against  suit  as  the  United  States  does. 

"They're  not  a government,"  he  said  of  Peabody  Holding  Company  Inc.  and 

Peabody  Coal  Co.  "They  have  a duty  of  good  faith  dealing." 

The  Navajo  Nation  is  asking  for  a jury  trial  in  the  case  pending  its 
argument  for  ruling  against  the  motion  to  dismiss  the  case.  A settlement 
is  also  still  possible,  he  said. 

"The  motion  to  dismiss  is  basically  like  a pre-emptive  strike  attempt," 

Denetsosie  said.  The  motion  gets  the  issues  on  the  table  but  in  such  a 

complex  case  with  so  many  issues  involving  federal  law  applicability,  the 
case  should  continue  based  on  the  merits,  he  added. 

Regarding  the  issue  of  the  tribe  not  invoking  a more  formal  appeals 
process  before  the  Indian  Appeals  Board,  Denetsosie  said:  "First  of  all,  I 
don't  think  anybody  expected  that  Peabody  and  the  Interior  Secretary  would 
go  behind  our  back.  We  thought  that  they  would  continue  negotiating  in 
good  faith." 

In  any  case,  Hodel  could  have  stepped  in  anyway  given  his  far-ranging 


powers  and  taken  away  a decision  by  the  Indian  Appeals  Board,  according  to 
Denetsosie. 

"We  wanted  the  administrative  decision  to  be  a final  decision,"  he  said. 

The  Supreme  Court  did  state  in  its  ruling  in  the  Navajo-U.S.  case  that 
there's  still  a "general  fiduciary  trust"  hat  exists  when  the  government 
is  involved  in  lease  negotiations  between  a tribe  and  a company,  and 
protecting  the  tribe's  interests  are  at  stake.  The  government  has  a duty 
of  "loyalty,  care  and  candor"  to  the  tribes  it  is  sworn  to  protect,  and 
any  effort  by  a company  to  taint  that  duty  is  a breach  of  trust  on  all 
counts,  Denetsosie  said. 

The  tribe  is  seeking  civil  damages  under  a racketeering  provision  that 
involves  possible  triple  damages.  In  this  case,  the  tribe  is  pursuing  up 
to  $1.8  billion  in  damages.  Peabody  is  arguing  that  such  damages  are 
limited  to  a four-year  period  prior  to  the  filing  of  the  complaint. 

The  Navajo  Nation  filed  its  unsuccessful  case  against  the  United  States 
in  1993,  followed  by  its  suit  against  Peabody  in  1999.  Lankford  said  the 
legal  costs  on  both  sides  have  been  high.  The  tribe  is  represented  by  its 
own  Washington-area  firm. 

"Who's  making  all  the  money  in  this  thing  here?  Yeah,  it's  the  lawyers," 
Lankford  said.  He  added  that  the  tribe  has  contracted  with  "a  team"  of 
economists  and  accountants  over  the  years  to  stake  its  damage  claim. 
Copyright  c.  2003  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Navajo  teen  not  allowed  to  wear  eagle  feather  at  graduation 
School  head  compares  cultural  garb  to  controversial  musician 
WELLSTON  OK 
SAM  LEWIN  6/23/2003 

A tiny  school  district  in  Oklahoma  refused  to  allow  a Navajo  girl  to  wear 
Native  American  adornment  to  her  high  school  graduation.  In  defending  the 
decision,  the  school  superintendent  compared  an  eagle  feather  to 
controversial  shock-rocker  Marilyn  Manson. 

Wellston  is  a small  town  about  forty  miles  east  of  Oklahoma  City.  There 
are  only  750  students  in  grades  K-12  and  18-year-old  Heather  Mauritz  was 
the  only  Native  American  in  her  class.  Early  on  in  her  senior  year. 

Heather  decided  she  wanted  to  express  her  heritage  when  she  walked  down 
the  aisle  to  receive  her  diploma. 

"I  felt  that  I'm  Native  American,  and  to  graduate  from  a mostly  white 
school,  it's  a big  celebration.  This  is  supposed  to  be  Oklahoma  and  Indian 
Country,"  Heather  told  the  Native  American  Times.  "I  wanted  to  wear  an 
eagle  plume  and  they  said  no." 

Superintendent  Dwayne  Danker  said  the  school  board  decided  that  to  allow 
Heather  to  wear  an  Indian  adornment  would  set  a poor  policy. 

"The  board  just  didn't  approve  it  because  everyone  wears  the  same  thing. 
She  wanted  to  wear  a complete  Indian  headdress.  If  someone  wanted  to  wear 
Marilyn  Manson  stuff,  we  would  have  had  to  let  them,"  said  Danker. 

Heather  and  her  mother,  Dulia,  are  enraged  over  the  comparison  to  Manson, 
a heavy  metal  rock  star  who  makes  frequent  references  to  sex  and  drugs  in 
his  music  and  is  rumored  to  have  ties  to  the  occult.  The  two  also  deny 
Heather  wanted  to  wear  a full  headdress,  saying  the  request  was  for  a 
simple  eagle  feather. 

"That  makes  me  upset.  He's  comparing  us  to  Marilyn  Manson.  It's  not  the 
same  thing-you  don't  compare  the  two  because  it  doesn't  make  sense.  This 
town  is  very  religious  and  he's  trying  to  make  it  look  like  I worship 
Satan  or  something,"  said  Heather. 


"This  [Marilyn  Manson}  is  not  a belief,  it's  not  a culture.  We  are 
talking  about  something  spiritual,"  said  Dulia  Maurtiz.  "I  just  felt  it 
was  a slap  in  the  face  to  the  Native  American  community.  The  Christians 
and  other  people  have  rights  to  wear  crucifixes  and  this  was  denied  us." 

Danker  claims  he  is  not  sure  if  a Christian  student  would  be  allowed  to 
dangle  a crucifix  outside  of  his  or  her  graduation  gown.  Heather  and  her 
mother  are  certain  the  school  district  of  a small  bible-belt  town  with  at 
least  fourteen  churches  would  let  them. 

The  upshot  of  the  situation  is  that  Heather  never  went  to  her  graduation. 
She  picked  up  her  diploma  later  and  is  now  headed  to  college  to  major  in 
American  Indian  studies. 

She's  not  sorry  she  took  a stand  and  has  a proud  mother  to  attest  to  her 
courage. 

"I  hear  a lot  of  people  say  they  are  Native,  but  I don't  see  them 
standing  up  for  our  culture.  Heather  is  very  headstrong,  it's  not  just 
about  herself,  it's  about  her  people." 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2003  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Navajo  Prez:  Feds  pit  large  tribes  against  small,  rich  vs.  poor 
Larry  Di  Giovanni 
Staff  Writer 
Dune  20,  2003 

WINDOW  ROCK  - Some  serious  changes  must  be  made  in  Congress  to  the 
pending  Indian  Tribal  Energy  Act,  a firm  Navajo  President  Doe  Shirley  Dr. 
is  emphasizing.  The  Navajo  president  appears  to  have  the  backing  of  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians  to  hold  senators  accountable  on  the 
issue . 

Due  in  large  part  to  Shirley's  impassioned  speech  before  NCAI  members,  a 
meeting  has  been  scheduled  for  Duly  2 in  Washington  involving  majority  and 
minority  staff  from  the  Senate. 

"Our  sovereignty  does  not  stem  from  some  supposed  congressional  plenary 
authority  over  tribes,"  Shirley  told  the  largely  Indian  audience.  "That 
concept  does  not  appear  anywhere  in  the  Constitution.  The  idea  that 
Congress  has  plenary  authority  over  Indian  tribes  is  something  that  the 
federal  courts  crafted  in  order  to  undermine  sovereignty  under  the  guise 
of  law.  This  legal  fiction  has  been  going  on  for  so  long  now  that  some  may 
actually  believe  it  to  be  true." 

Indian  leaders  including  NCAI  President  Tex  Hall  met  this  week  at  the 
Gila  River  Indian  Community's  Wild  Horse  Resort.  Passed  Wednesday  during 
the  organization's  mid-year  session  was  a resolution  supporting  Shirley's 
position:  Tribes  can  no  longer  afford  to  relinquish  any  more  of  their 
sovereignty  when  considering  energy  development  and  other  tribal  projects. 
And  they  can  no  longer  turn  away  and  allow  the  federal  government  to 
continue  diminishing  its  trust  responsibility  to  Native  Americans. 

The  NCAI  resolution  concerning  the  Tribal  Energy  and  Self-Determination 
Act  of  2003  passed  by  a unanimous  margin.  The  act  was  introduced  Dune  12 
on  the  Senate  floor  by  Sen.  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell  (R-Colo.).  The  tribes 
are  concerned  about  language  in  the  legislation  that  defines  a "Tribal 
Resource  Energy  Development  Organization"  as  two  entities  or  more,  "only 
one  of  which  needs  to  be  an  Indian  tribe."  Indian  leaders  oppose  such  a 
definition  because  it  would  allow  non-Indian  entities  to  receive  funding 
intended  for  tribes. 

Another  concern  is  language  that  would  absolve  the  United  States  of 
liability  regarding  any  losses  incurred  under  Tribal  Energy  Resource 


Agreements.  That  is  the  federal  government  trying  to  waive  its  trust 
obligations,  tribal  leaders  believe,  and  they  have  asked  Campbell  to  amend 
the  language  accordingly. 

"All  of  use  have  experienced  the  gradual  encroachment  and  diminishment 
of  our  sovereignty,"  Shirley  said.  "Our  people  are  still  suffering  from 
the  generational  distress  of  these  federal  policies  . . . Not  too  long  ago, 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  was  in  the  War  Department.  They  sometimes  act 
as  though  they  still  are." 

Tribes  must  stand  together  now  more  than  ever  before,  Shirley  said, 
keeping  in  mind,  "The  military  strategy  used  to  pacify  tribal  resistance 
to  Manifest  Destiny  was  divide  and  conquer.  This  is  a tactic  still 
employed  today." 

Shirley  continued:  "Policies  that  are  meant  to  assist  all  tribes, 
instead  pit  large  tribes  against  small  tribes;  wealthy  tribes  against  the 
poor;  rural  tribes  against  suburban;  and  tribes  against  states.  The  shame 
of  this  tactic  is  that  we  have  allowed  it  to  happen." 

Shirley  also  spoke  to  NCAI  members  of  the  "devastating"  impact  of  recent 
U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions  and  how  they  have  impacted  tribes.  The  Navajo 
Nation  has  lost  two  of  those  high  court  cases  within  the  past  two  years: 
one  being  the  9-0  Atkinson  case  ruling  that  the  tribe  could  not  force  a 
Gallup  hotel  owner  whose  business  is  located  on  private  land  within  the 
reservation  to  charge  the  tribe's  hotel  occupancy  tax  to  guests. 

The  second  case  was  the  more  recent  6-3  decision  in  early  March  ruling 
the  Interior  Secretary  did  not  violate  a federal  trust  responsibility 
between  1985  and  1987  when  he  met  in  private  with  Peabody  Western  Coal  Co. 
officials  to  discuss  a royalty  rate  to  be  paid  to  the  tribe. 

"Unless  we  actively  unite  together  and  speak  with  one  voice  to  address 
the  devastating  adverse  impacts  these  decisions  have  on  us  as  Indian 
nations,  we  will  continue  to  suffer  attacks  on  our  jurisdiction, 
self-determination  and  economic  self  sufficiency,"  Shirley  said. 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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KARN  radio  talk-show  host  flooded  with  "bigot"  complaints 
"Good  little  Indians"  remark  reaches  Natives  nationally 
LITTLE  ROCK  AR 
Him  Kent  6/18/2003 

For  more  than  a century,  the  federal  government  forced  Native  Americans 
to  attend  boarding  schools  in  order  to  turn  them  into  "good  little 
Indians".  A Little  Rock,  AR.  talk-show  host  is,  apparently,  of  the  same 
mindset  - as  evidenced  by  his  comment  made  over  KARN  radio  on  3une  2. 

"I  was  on  my  way  to  work,  listening  to  Dave  Ellswick's  show,"  recalled 
Kathy  Bauer.  "They'd  been  talking  about  rude  people,  when  Ellswick  said, 
'if  they  didn't  act  like  little  Indians  there  would  be  no  problem!'". 

Bauer  immediately  called  KARN  to  complain.  She  was  put  in  contact  with 
"Mark"  - who  identified  himself  as  Ellswick's  producer  - and  was  promptly 
hung  up  on.... twice.  The  Menominee  tribal  member,  who's  originally  from 
Wisconsin,  contacted  her  friend  and  fellow  Menominee  tribal  member  Richie 
Plass  about  the  issue.  Plass  called  the  station  himself  to  object  to  the 
comment  and  also  received  a hostile  attitude  from  Ellswick's  producer. 

"Pretty  soon,  man,  the  guy  just  blew  up,"  Plass  remarked,  "He  went, 
'Look,  dude.  I don't  really  know  who  you  are,  but  I can't  believe  you're 
calling.  You  know,  this  was  just  a flipping  kind  of  comment.  It  meant 
nothing.  It  was  said  as  a joke.'  He  said,  'I  can't  believe  that  you  and 
other  people  are  calling  here  and  telling  us  things.'  He  said,  'so  I tell 


you  what.  Why  don't  you  just  go  home  and  smoke  your  peace  pipe  and  have  a 
nice  day.'  And  then  he  hung  up." 

Choosing  the  internet  as  his  weapon  of  retaliation,  Plass  sent  out  word 
of  the  incident  to  everyone  on  his  mailing  list.  KARN  was  soon  flooded 
with  telephone  calls  and  e-mails  from  across  the  country.  By  Dune  4, 
according  to  Bauer,  KARN  announced  that  as  a result  of  the  overwhelming 
volume  of  calls  and  mail  objecting  to  Ellswick's  comment,  the  next  day's 
show  would  follow  the  theme  "Dave's  a bigot".  Bauer  and  several  friends 
listened  to  the  entire  Dune  5 show,  primarily  because  they  understood  that 
Ellswick  was  supposed  to  offer  and  apology  for  his  racial  remark.  Bauer 
insists  that  none  ever  came. 

KARN  station  manager  Neil  Gladner  advised  that  although  he  did  feel  that 
calls  regarding  Ellswick's  racial  remark  may  have  been  handled  "other  than 
the  station  would  have  liked,"  Ellswick's  "apology"  to  his  local  listeners 
should  have  been  sufficient  to  resolve  the  issue. 

"Dave  already  apologized  and  understands  the  mistake  he  made,"  Gladner 
explained.  "He  was  just  repeating  a comment  that  he'd  heard  many  times 
since  he  was  a child." 

When  asked  if  he  would  like  to  offer  an  official  comment  on  behalf  of 
the  station  to  all  those  Native  Americans  who  were  now  aware  of  the  issue 
on  a national  level,  Gladner  answered  with  his  own  question. 

"Why,"  he  replied.  "The  comment  was  only  heard  locally." 

After  his  mass  e-mail  began  resulting  in  national  feedback,  Plass 
contends  that  he  received  a call  from  Ellswick's  producer  suggesting  that 
he  send  out  another  e-mail  requesting  people  to  stop  complaining  to  the 
station.  The  Menominee  musician  and  historical  speaker  maintains  that  he 
was  also  asked  to  be  a guest  on  the  daily  talk  show.  Plass  refused  to  send 
out  a second  mass-mailing  in  favor  of  KARN,  but  was  open  to  the  offer  to 
guest  on  Ellswick's  show.  An  offer  that  was  later  shot  down  by  Gladner  who 
advised  that  "Mark"  had  no  authority  to  make  such  an  offer  and  added  that 
KARN  would  seek  out  "local"  sources  if  it  decided  to  host  an  educational 
show  on  the  Native  American  culture. 

The  backlash  from  Ellswick's  "good  little  Indians"  remark  may  have 
settled  - for  the  moment,  but  Plass  isn't  ready  to  drop  the  issue.  Neither 
is  Kathy  Bauer. 

"I  really  feel  that  we  need  to  stand  up  and  voice  our  opinions  when 
situations  like  this  happen,"  she  observed.  "I  hear  people  say,  'It's  no 
big  deal.  Don't  worry  about  it.  Dust  turn  the  other  way.  Don't  mess  with 
it. ' But  unless  we  really  let  people  know  that  this  is  not  the  right  way 
to  speak  about  any  culture,  it's  going  to  continue." 

Bauer  advised  that  immediate  plans  to  educate  local  listeners  about 
Ellswick's  inappropriate  remark  - and  KARN's  lackluster  attitude  regarding 
it  - include  advising  the  show's  sponsors  of  the  dissatisfaction  in  the 
local  - and  national  - Native  community. 

"That's  the  only  way  we're  going  to  solve  some  of  these  issues,"  Bauer 
added.  "We  need  to  stand  up  and  do  something  about  them." 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2003  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Political  candidates  key  to  sovereignty,  gov  tells  tribal  leaders 

Sara  Thorson 

Associated  Press 

Dun.  16,  2003  04:00  PM 

Leaders  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  said  Monday  they 
have  a drive  in  place  to  help  convince  more  Indians  to  vote  and  run  for 


state  and  federal  office  in  2004. 

Congress  President  Tex  Hall  said  tribes  need  to  make  changes  to  increase 
Indian  participation  in  state  and  federal  elections  to  match  the  high 
participation  in  tribal  elections. 

"In  Alaska,  we  changed  our  tribal  elections  to  the  same  as  national 
elections,"  he  said  at  a news  conference  Monday. 

Most  tribal  elections  have  a better  than  95  percent  turnout.  Hall  added. 

The  congress'  executive  director,  Jacqueline  Johnson,  said  the  vote  and 
registration  drive,  called  Native  Vote  2004,  will  distribute  information 
to  tribes  in  all  states  to  educate  them  about  state  election  resources  and 
the  appointment  process. 

Tribal  leaders  also  said  at  the  news  conference  that  tribal 
representatives  who  attended  a related  summit  on  Saturday  agreed  to  work 
to  preserve  sovereignty  and  improve  government-to-government  relations. 

"A  stealth  attack  is  under  way  on  the  principles  and  policies  of  our 
tribal  sovereignty  that  we  rely  on,"  Hall  said. 

The  tribal  leaders'  comments  followed  a call  earlier  in  the  day  by  Gov. 
Janet  Napolitano  to  increase  Indian  presence  in  all  levels  of  government. 

She  encouraged  tribal  leaders  to  mobilize  voters,  and  to  speak  out  in 
support  of  the  recently  renamed  Piestewa  Peak  and  Piestewa  Freeway.  They 
were  renamed  at  the  governor's  urging  in  honor  of  Army  Spc.  Lori  Piestewa, 
a Hopi  woman  from  Tuba  City  believed  to  be  the  first  American  Indian  woman 
killed  in  combat  while  fighting  for  U.S.  forces. 

Napolitano  told  tribal  leaders  that  opposition  groups  are  petitioning  to 
have  the  peak  and  freeway  returned  to  the  original  names.  Squaw  Peak  and 
Squaw  Peak  Parkway. 

She  urged  leaders  to  speak  out  in  support  of  the  name  change. 

"(Squaw)  is  an  offensive  part  of  our  history,  best  left  in  the  past," 
she  said. 

Immediately  after  Napolitano  spoke,  the  Indian  congress  unanimously 
agreed  to  draft  a resolution  in  support  of  the  name  change. 

"All  tribes  are  very  impressed  by  the  efforts  of  Janet  Napolitano,"  Hall 
said.  "To  go  back  would  be  a complete  reversal  of  positive  state 
government  and  tribe  relations.  I hope  to  God  that  never  occurs." 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Arizona  Republic. 
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Bill  Offers  Tribe  Money  to  Settle  Old  Land  Dispute 
June  20,  2003 
By  Doug  Abrams 
Gannett  News  Service 

WASHINGTON  - At  a Wednesday  hearing.  House  members  questioned  whether  the 
majority  of  Western  Shoshones  support  a bill  that  would  distribute  $142.5 
million  to  the  Nevada  tribe  in  return  for  land  the  government  took  from  it. 

Rep.  Jim  Gibbons,  R-Nev.,  has  introduced  a bill  to  distribute  the  money 
that  has  been  sitting  in  a trust  account  for  decades. 

But  the  tribe  is  divided  over  whether  to  accept  the  money  or  continue 
battling  the  federal  government  for  taking  its  land,  which  included  much 
of  Nevada. 

The  bill's  proponents  say  that  accepting  the  trust  distribution  of  about 
$30,000  per  tribal  member  would  not  prevent  tribal  members  from  pursuing 
their  land  claims  in  court. 

"The  purpose  of  this  bill  is  not  to  determine  the  validity  of  anyone's 
claim  on  the  land  but  to  distribute  the  funds  in  the  account,"  Gibbons 
said  at  the  House  Resources  Committee  hearing. 


A similar  bill  was  passed  in  the  Senate  last  term  but  failed  to  clear 
the  House. 

Michael  Olsen,  an  Interior  Department  attorney,  said  that  90  percent  of 
the  Western  Shoshones  voted  for  the  settlement. 

"My  understanding  is  there  are  about  6,000-plus  members  [of  the  tribe] 
and  1,500  voted  for  it,"  said  Rep.  Tom  Udall,  D-N.M.  "How  do  you  get  to  90 
percent?  That's  only  one  quarter." 

Olsen  said  some  of  the  6,000  members  were  minors  who  couldn't  vote,  but 
could  not  provide  specifics  to  back  up  his  statement. 

The  issue  stems  back  more  than  50  years  when  the  Te-Moak  tribe  of 
Western  Shoshone  filed  a claim  before  the  Indian  Claims  Commission.  The 
tribes  were  awarded  a judgment  of  $26.1  million  in  1979  for  their  land  and 
an  additional  amount  in  another  accounting  claim,  which  since  has  built  up 
to  $142.5  million. 

But  the  tribe  never  agreed  to  take  the  settlement  and  has  been  split 
over  the  issue  ever  since.  Two  of  the  four  main  Western  Shoshone  bands 
voted  recently  to  support  the  settlement,  one  opposed  it,  and  the  Te-Moaks 
voted  for  it,  against  it  and  for  it  again  in  the  last  six  years,  Olsen 
said . 

Felix  Ike,  chairman  of  the  Te-Moak  tribe,  said  1,647  of  his  members 
voted  for  the  settlement  versus  156  against.  The  economy  around  the  Te- 
Moak  lands  in  northeastern  Nevada  is  in  decline  and  the  tribe  needs  help, 
he  said. 

"Our  aboriginal  lands  were  destroyed  and  poisoned  by  mining,  toxic  waste 
and  other  forms  of  abuse,"  he  said.  "In  accepting  the  claims  money,  we  are 
not  giving  up  any  hunting,  fishing  or  gathering  rights." 

Raymond  Yowell,  who  heads  the  Western  Shoshone  National  Council,  a 
political  group  within  the  tribe,  opposed  the  settlement  and  said  the  U.S. 
government  has  never  proven  how  it  legally  acquired  the  Western  Shoshone 
lands . 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune. 
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Pollution,  development  take  toll  on  ancient  rice  beds 
Dune  18,  2003 
By  Peter  Rebhahn 

prebhahn@greenbaypressgazette. com 

MOLE  LAKE  - Sokaogon  Chippewa  tribe  elder  Fred  Ackley  learned  everything 
he  needed  to  know  about  wild  rice  from  his  grandmother.  "That  was  our  life 
at  one  time  out  here,"  said  Ackley  with  a nod  at  nearby  Rice  Lake,  home  to 
the  Chippewa's  ancestral  rice  beds. 

Gaming  now  occupies  the  place  in  the  lives  of  Native  Americans  once 
filled  by  hunting  and  gathering.  Times  change. 

The  rice  beds  remain,  but  the  ancient  knowledge  Ackley  learned  from  his 
ancestors  may  not  be  enough  to  guarantee  the  beds'  future.  The  Great  Lakes 
Indian  Fish  and  Wildlife  Commission  is  studying  wild  rice  here  with  the 
aim  of  saving  what's  left  of  Wisconsin's  native  rice  beds  and  seeding 
promising  wetlands  that  may  never  have  been  home  to  the  plant. 

Members  of  the  Native  American  Dournalists  Association,  in  Green  Bay 
this  week  for  the  organization's  19th  annual  convention,  are  taking  a tour 
of  ecological  points  of  interest  in  or  near  some  of  the  Indian 
reservations  in  the  state.  The  visit  to  Rice  Lake  Tuesday  was  part  of  the 
tour. 

"We  know  we've  lost  a lot  of  rice  beds  in  the  historical  perspective," 
biologist  Peter  David  of  the  Great  Lakes  Indian  Fish  and  Wildlife 


Commission  said.  "It's  harden  to  know  what's  happening  in  the  near  term." 

The  commission  was  formed  in  1984  in  the  wake  of  confrontations  between 
native  and  nonnative  populations  over  Indian  fish  spearing  and  other  off- 
reservation  treaty  rights. 

Scientists  have  learned  much  about  wild  rice,  or  "manoomin"  in  the 
Chippewa  language,  since  the  commission  began  a database  on  the  plant  15 
years  ago. 

"By  and  large,  for  rice,  it  hasn't  been  good,"  David  said. 

David  estimates  Wisconsin  has  lost  at  least  half  the  wild  rice  beds  the 
state's  wetlands  once  held.  Wetland  loss,  pollution  and  shoreline 
development  have  all  taken  a toll. 

Even  motorized  boat  traffic  harms  the  plants,  especially  now,  in  mid- 
Dune,  when  the  tender  leaves  float  on  the  water  surface.  "People  may  not 
know  what  it  is  growing  off  the  end  of  their  dock,"  David  said. 

Wild  rice  is  an  annual  plant  that  grows  anew  from  seed  every  year.  Its 
very  sensitive  to  changes  in  water  levels.  The  plants  grow  best  in  water  1 
to  2 feet  deep.  Some  year-to-year  fluctuation  in  water  level  is  good  for 
the  plants,  as  long  as  it's  moderate. 

"You  can  drown  a rice  bed  very  easily,"  David  said.  Many  dams  across  the 
state  have  done  exactly  that. 

David  said  the  Chippewa  and  other  tribes  have  been  a "catalyst"  in  a 
reseeding  effort  that  has  planted  from  three  to  seven  tons  of  seed  in 
promising  Great  Lakes  wetlands  annually  in  recent  years. 

"We're  just  trying  to  hold  on  to  what  we  have  here,"  Ackley  said. 
Copyright  c.  2003  Green  Bay  Press-Gazette. 
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Natural  world  holds  cornucopia  of  healthful  roots  and  herbs 

I have  been  sandwiched  between  two  interviews  with  experts  on  native 
plants  and  nutrition  this  week:  Fred  Schneider,  the  UND  anthropology 
professor  who  is  retiring  to  Oklahoma;  and  Curtiss  Hunt,  a scientist  in 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture's  human  nutrition  lab  near  the  UND 
campus . 

What  I learned  from  them  makes  me  want  to  plow  up  some  black  earth  and 
plant  native  squash,  corn,  beans  and  sunflowers.  Then  I would  want  to  just 
sit  there  and  watch  the  miracles  grow. 

Hunt  is  working  on  trace  minerals  in  the  earth  that  affect  our  bodies. 

He  is  particularly  interested  the  element  boron  and  how  it  works  in 
remedying  rheumatoid  arthritis  and  other  diseases.  Avocados  are  the  top 
producers  of  boron.  That's  good,  I said  to  myself  as  I listened  to  him, 
because  I like  avocados  especially  made  into  dip.  I have  a bit  of 
arthritis  in  my  knee. 

While  talking  with  both  men,  I couldn't  help  but  think  about  the  wild 
roots  and  herbs  that  my  grandmother,  uncles  and  family  used  to  harvest  and 
cook.  There  was  one  plant  that  my  grandmother  picked  that  she  called  "pig 
weed"  - not  a very  appetizing  name,  but  it  tasted  good;  something  like 
spinach.  She  cooked  it  with  salt  pork. 

There  are  ways  of  cooking  milk  weed  and  nettles  that  make  them  tasty, 
too,  the  uncles  told  me.  Nettles  can  cause  a rash  on  most  people,  if  you 
touch  them. 

I remember  one  uncle  telling  the  women  who  were  fixing  some  of  the  more 
noxious  plants  that  they  needed  to  make  sure  that  they  were  soaking, 
washing  and  cooking  the  plants  correctly.  So  some  of  these  edible  plants 
should  have  a warning  sign  attached. 

One  of  my  Hidatsa  friend's  grandmother  told  me  that  they  used  to  get 


tubers  from  under  a certain  tree  and  cook  them.  They  taste  just  like 
potatoes,  she  told  me.  I never  tried  them. 

The  prairie  turnip  is  quite  common  in  western  North  Dakota.  They  are 
somewhat  less  tasty  than  other  wild  plants,  but  then  our  taste  buds  are 
bombarded  with  foods  such  as  pizza.  Coke,  spicy  sausage  and  the  like, 
which  probably  means  most  of  these  kinds  of  plants  would  taste  quiet  bland 

My  aunt  told  me  she  used  to  feed  cooked  prairie  turnips  to  her  mother- 
in-law  when  the  mother-in-law  was  old  and  very  ill.  My  aunt  would  cook  it 
soft  and  add  natural  honey.  It  helped  her  relative's  appetite  and  was 
nutritious,  or  as  she  said,  "It's  good  for  you."  My  children  are  naturally 
on  guard  when  they  hear  me  say  those  words. 

Some  of  these  concoctions  were  used  for  healing,  too.  A friend  of  mind 
who  was  seriously  ill  with  gangrene  from  his  diabetes  kept  the  disease  at 
bay  for  nearly  six  months  using  herb  medicines  prescribed  and  fixed  by  one 
of  the  medicine  men  from  Sisseton,  S.D.  When  he  finally  went  to  the  doctor 
the  doctor  was  amazed  at  how  long  he'd  kept  the  disease  from  killing  him. 

When  he  asked  my  friend  what  he  had  done  to  keep  the  gangrene  from 
spreading,  my  friend  said  he  used  Indian  medicine.  Of  course,  the  doctor 
wanted  to  know  what  he  used.  But  my  friend  said  that  was  something  he 
couldn't  share. 

This  is  one  of  the  dilemmas  of  the  knowledge  some  Indian  people  have 
acquired  about  healing  roots  and  herbs.  Most  of  the  medicine  men  are 
reluctant  and  suspicious  of  people  who  want  to  know  about  their  cures. 

They  have  good  reason.  One  example  is  the  purple  conef lower  that  grows 
in  abundance  in  the  wild.  When  it  was  learned  that  this  flower  helped  the 
immune  system,  drug  companies  wanted  it  and  paid  good  money  for  pickers  to 
harvest  it.  The  prairie  was  full  of  holes  and  the  little  flower  began  to 
disappear.  That  has  changed  now  because  the  plant  is  grown  commercially 
and  the  wild  ones  aren't  needed. 

Medicine  men  who  know  and  understand  the  medicinal  powers  of  roots  and 
herbs  must  also  understand  the  ritual  and  prayers  that  go  with  the  healing 

Tragically,  much  of  the  knowledge  of  healing  plants  and  roots  is  being 
lost  because  of  the  reluctance  of  healers  to  share  that  information.  When 
one  healer  dies,  we  lose  a volume  of  knowledge. 

The  problem  to  be  solved  is  how  to  preserve  the  ways  of  the  healers  and 

elders  without  commercializing  the  plant  for  money.  How  can  we  give 
healers  opportunities  to  heal,  without  fearing  someone  will  discover  the 
healing  powers  of  a root  or  herb  and  harvest  it  to  extinction? 

It  is  going  to  be  hard  to  find  that  middle  road. 

Yellow  Bird  writes  columns  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  780-1228,  (800)  477-6572  ext.  228 
or  dyellowbird@gfherald.com. 
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Menominees  keep  trees  growing 
Dune  19,  2003 

Harvests  don't  take  everything 
By  Peter  Rebhahn 

prebhahn@greenbaypressgazette.com 

NEOPIT  - The  trees  entering  the  saw  at  the  Menominee  Tribal  Enterprises 
sawmill  Wednesday  morning  were  probably  seedlings  during  the 
administration  of  President  Andrew  Dackson. 

"Sugar  maple,"  Menominee  Forest  Manager  Marshall  Pecore  shouted  over  the 
roar  of  the  mill.  "They  could  be  anywhere  from  150  to  180  years  old." 


It's  a safe  bet  that  the  nation's  seventh  president,  a notorious  Indian 
fighter  who  played  a key  role  in  removing  Native  Americans  east  of  the 
Mississippi  River,  never  envisioned  the  day  when  an  Indian  tribe's  forest 
would  become  an  international  showcase  of  sustainable  forestry. 

Ninety-four  percent  of  the  Menominee  Tribe  of  Indian's  234,000-acre 
reservation  is  forest,  forming  a tree  canopy  so  dense  the  reservation 
shows  up  on  satellite  photos  with  boundaries  so  clearly  delineated  from 
the  surrounding  area  that  the  pictures  resemble  a man-made  map. 

"We  don't  cut  any  more  out  of  a forest  than  it  can  grow  in  a year's 
time,"  said  Alan  Caldwell,  who  directs  the  Menominee  Culture  Institute. 

That  simple  principle  has  guided  the  Menominee's  forestry  since  a treaty 
between  the  tribe  and  U.S.  government  established  reservation  boundaries 
in  1854. 

The  forest  is  home  to  47  species  of  trees  - white  pine,  hemlock  and 
maple  predominate  - that  contain  an  estimated  1.7  billion  board  feet  of 
standing  timber.  That's  40  percent  more  than  the  1.2  billion  board  feet 
estimated  to  stand  in  1854. 

And  it's  growing.  Caldwell  said  the  tribe  estimates  the  forest  adds 
about  25  million  board  feet  of  timber  annually.  The  tribe  harvests  about 
14  million  board  feet  of  saw  timber  and  75,000  cords  of  pulpwood  every 
year. 

The  tribe's  sawmill  dates  to  1908.  The  sawmill  once  employed  more  than 
100,  but  tough  times  forced  the  layoff  of  50  workers  last  year,  Pecore 
said . 

But  Pecore  said  the  tribe's  leaders  refuse  to  dip  into  the  natural 
capital  in  their  forest  to  ride  out  the  economic  downturn  despite  the 
temptation  to  selectively  harvest  hot  marketplace  woods  like  yellow  birch, 
a current  favorite  of  designers  of  trendy  furniture. 

"We  could  do  that  till  I retire  and  no  one  would  notice  a difference  in 
the  forest,"  Pecore  said.  "But  the  next  generation  would." 

Copyright  c.  2003  Green  Bay  Press-Gazette. 
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Tribes:  Policy  shift  turns  work  with  feds  'futile' 

Dine'  Bureau 

PFIOENIX  - Navajo  Nation  lawmakers  want  the  federal  government  to  either 
live  up  to  its  obligations  to  Indian  tribes  or,  preferably,  let  the  First 
American  nations  do  it  themselves. 

In  either  case,  the  inter-government  panel  of  the  country's  largest 
Indian  reservation  council  wants  other  Native  American  lawmakers  to  focus 
their  efforts  on  self-governance,  becoming  self-sufficient  and  go  directly 
to  President  George  W.  Bush  and  the  U.S.  Congress  to  overcome  a shifting 
federal  Indian  policy,  according  to  20th  Council  Speaker  Lawrence  Morgan's 
press  officer.  Merle  Pete. 

Morgan  told  the  200  participants  in  the  "One  Voice  for  One  Change"  one- 
day  convention  at  the  Gila  River  Indian  Community  resort  south  of  Phoenix, 
"We  are  deeply  concerned  and  somewhat  frustrated  that  the  shift  in  federal 
Indian  policy  is  not  benefiting  American  Indian  communities.  Indian 
nations  are  being  forced  to  make  a choice  between  new  and  old  ideas.  Our 
adaptability  will  help  us  succeed." 

The  speaker  added  tribes  must  adjust  to  changing  federal  policy  by 
investing  adequate  resources  to  strengthen  their  ability  to  respond. 
"Flexibility  and  use  of  reliable  data  are  also  key,"  he  said,  as  are  use 
of  the  mass  media. 

"I  believe  that  many  Americans  are  sensitive  to  American  Indian  issues. 


They  support  American  Indian  initiatives  as  public  policy/'  he  said. 

Morgan  concluded,  "What  tribal  leaders  need  to  do  is  to  step  up...  take 
control  of  the  steering  wheel.  This  is  a political  process.  Everyone  is 
involved.  I don't  see  the  need  to  sit  back  and  wait  for  something  to 
happen.  We've  been  waiting  for  far  too  long." 

Inter-government  Relations  Committee  member  Willie  Grayeyes,  chair  of 
the  20th  Council's  Dudiciary  Committee,  said,  "It  would  be  a tremendous 
benefit  for  tribes  to  get  involved  in  developing  policy  at  the  White  House 
level,  to  consider  approaching  the  key  political  players  and  candidates.  I 
believe  there  are  resources  in  the  White  House  and  the  halls  of  Congress 
that  are  under-utilized.  Indian  nations  need  to  (have)  a more  cohesive 
relationship  with  their  representatives  and  the  White  House,  as  well." 

I-GRC  member  Hope  MacDonald- Lonetree  commented,  "Our  communications  with 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  futile. 
We  need  to  be  working  with  the  President  of  the  United  States  and  the 
Congressional  leadership."  She  chairs  the  20th  Council's  Public  Safety 
Committee. 

She  added  that  if  the  Interior  Department  wants  to  waive  its  liability 
for  its  trust  responsibilities,  its  BIA  also  needs  to  surrender  its 
programs  and  give  that  authority  to  the  tribes. 

"Give  us  the  money  to  run  our  own  nations!  That's  the  essence  of  self- 
determination.  By  no  means  should  the  Bureau  consider  such  an  action  as  a 
waiver  of  its  obligation  to  treaty  rights,"  she  said. 

I-GRC  member  Ervin  Keeswood  Sr.,  chair  of  the  20th  Council's  Government 
Services  Committee,  said  he  wants  to  see  all  the  cooperative  talk  put  into 
action.  He  also  wants  Navajo  Nation  President  Doe  Shirley  Dr.  to  "work 
toward  making  improvements  at  the  local  and  national  levels." 

Also  attending  the  Saturday  gathering,  co-chaired  by  Shirley  and 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians  Chairman  Tex  Hall,  were  20th  Council 
Budget-Finance  Chair  Raymond  Maxx,  Ethics-Rules  Committee  Chair  Duane 
Tsinigine  and  Transportation-Community  Development  Committee  Vice  Chair 
Willie  Begay. 

The  one-day  summit  was  held  the  day  before  the  annual  NCAI  convention 
began.  Arizona  First  District  Congressman  Rick  Renzi  also  attended  the 
"One  Voice"  meeting.  His  district  includes  the  Navajo  Reservation,  while 
Second  District  Congressman  Trent  Franks  has  the  Hopi  Reservation. 
Copyright  c.  2003  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Editorial:  Reservation  needs  deeper  solution 
Editorial  Board 
Argus  Leader 
Dune  18,  2003 

As  a Band-Aid,  a plan  to  deputize  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  police  to 
enforce  laws  in  Whiteclay  isn't  a bad  idea. 

But  it's  a stop-gap  measure,  at  best. 

Finally  responding  to  complaints,  Nebraska  Attorney  General  Don  Bruning 
and  State  Patrol  Superintendent  Tom  Nesbitt  announced  the  plan.  Tribal 
officers  would  be  deputized  by  the  state  of  Nebraska  and  could  enforce 
laws  in  the  tiny  town  of  Whiteclay,  just  across  the  South  Dakota  border 
from  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation. 

A formal  agreement  would  have  to  be  worked  out  by  the  tribal  council, 
but  this  seems  like  a no-brainer. 

For  years,  the  tribe  has  complained  about  Whiteclay,  a town  that  exists 
mainly  to  sell  beer  to  residents  of  the  reservation  - where  alcohol  is 
banned.  Four  small  stores  there  sell  11,000  cans  of  beer  a day  - most  of 


it  to  residents  of  the  5,000-square-mile  reservation,  where  15,000  members 
of  the  Oglala  Sioux  tribe  live. 

It's  a poke  in  the  eye  because  of  the  reservation ' s severe  alcoholism 
problem. 

Opponents  of  the  sales  long  have  complained  there's  not  enough 
enforcement  of  liquor  laws  - such  as  selling  beer  to  intoxicated  customers 

Whiteclay  is  off  the  beaten  path  by  anyone's  estimation,  and  Nebraska 
just  doesn't  have  enough  state  police  officers  to  keep  a good  handle  on 
the  town. 

Deputizing  tribal  police  would  help  with  that. 

This  isn't  a solution,  though.  Neither,  really,  is  elimination  of 
alcohol  sales  in  Whiteclay  - which  protesters  over  the  years  have  sought. 

Making  alcohol  more  difficult  to  obtain  will  help.  But  if  there's  a 
solution,  it's  attacking  alcoholism  itself.  And  part  of  that  must  involve 
economic  development,  to  make  jobs  available. 

This  is  a good,  logical  step.  But  it's  only  one  step. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Copyright  Argus  Leader. 
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BIA's  Martin  breaks  unofficial  boycott  of  NCAI 
TUESDAY,  DUNE  17,  2003 

The  acting  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  extended  an  olive  branch 
to  the  nation's  largest  inter-tribal  organization  on  Monday,  citing  a need 
to  heal  a fractured  relationship  that  has  hindered  efforts  to  reform  the 
broken  Indian  trust. 

Acting  assistant  secretary  Aurene  Martin  said  she  attended  the  mid-year 
session  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  (NCAI)  in  an  attempt 
to  start  "mending  some  of  those  wounds"  that  have  developed  in  recent 
months.  "I  do  sense  that  there  has  been  some  distance  between  tribal 
leaders  and  NCAI  and  the  administration,"  she  told  the  conference,  being 
held  on  the  Gila  River  Reservation  in  Arizona  this  week. 

Martin's  appearance  broke  the  Department  of  Interior's  unofficial  and 
self-imposed  "boycott"  of  NCAI  events.  After  a joint  tribal-federal  task 
force  on  trust  reform  broke  down  late  last  year  in  a disagreement  over 
standards  and  oversight,  senior  department  officials  did  not  attend  the 
organization's  winter  conference  in  Washington,  D.C.,  this  past  February. 
Lower-level  employees  were  warned,  by  Martin,  not  to  attend  without 
obtaining  proper  clearance. 

Tribal  leaders  took  the  snub  personally,  a sentiment  that  has  persisted 
despite  attempts,  by  tribes,  to  bring  the  department  back  to  the  table. 
"There  is  a sense  within  the  administration  that  there  is  not  a good 
working  relationship  with  NCAI,"  Richard  Milanovich,  chairman  of  the  Agua 
Caliente  Band  of  Cahuilla  Indians  in  California,  said  during  the  general 
assembly  yesterday  morning. 

But  some  tribal  leaders  said  it  was  time  to  move  beyond  the 
disagreements  in  light  of  the  ongoing  reorganization  of  the  BIA  and  the 
expansion  of  the  Office  of  Special  Trustee  (OST).  Although  there  is 
opposition  to  the  changes,  the  two  sides  need  to  come  together  to  resolve 
tribal  concerns,  said  Ron  Allen,  chairman  of  the  Damestown  S'Klallam  Tribe 
of  Washington  and  a former  member  of  the  task  force. 

"They  [Interior  officials]  need  the  tribes  to  be  on  board  to  make  this 
happen,"  he  said  in  an  interview.  "That's  where  they  need  to  work  with  the 
tribes  and  the  regions  to  reshape  it  and  turn  it  into  a win-win  situation. 

Tex  Hall,  president  of  NCAI,  which  represents  more  than  250  tribes,  also 
urged  cooperation.  "We  can't  let  personalities,  we  can't  let  the  words 
stop  us  from  continuing  to  engage,"  he  told  Martin  after  her  speech. 


Increasingly  frustrated  with  DOI  and  BIA,  tribes  have  taken  their  pleas 
to  the  White  House.  Dim  Kelly,  a White  House  aide  on  intergovernmental 
affairs  who  spoke  at  NCAI  yesterday,  was  urged  to  get  President  Bush  on 
board . 

"The  president  does  meet  with  mayors,  he  meets  with  the  governors  of 
various  states,  he  meets  with  the  [Congressional]  Black  caucus  and  he 
meets  with  other  minority  groups,"  said  Ed  Thomas,  president  of  the 
Tlingit-Haida  Tribe  of  Alaska.  "We  have  yet  to  have  a meeting  between  the 
president  of  this  nation  and  the  presidents  of  our  recognized  sovereign 
nations . " 

Copyright  c.  2000-2003  Indianz.Com. 
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Limelight?  This  leader  won't  bask 
Nicole  Brodeur/Times  staff  columnist 

This  is  the  story  of  a politician  who  preferred  not  to  talk  in  a place 
built  for  performances. 

At  the  historic  opening  of  the  White  River  Amphitheater  the  other  night, 
Muckleshoot  Tribal  Chairman  Dohn  Daniels  Dr.,  41,  ambled  to  the  dais  at  a 
VIP  reception  and  did  the  verbal  equivalent  of  a shrug. 

"I  welcome  each  and  every  one  of  you,"  he  said.  "This  will  be  a great 
addition  to  the  region's  cultural  environment.  I hope  you  have  a good  time. 
Thank  you  all  for  coming." 

There  was  a long  pause.  People  looked  around  to  see  if  they  were  missing 
something,  if  someone  else  - King  County  Executive  Ron  Sims,  County 
Councilwoman  Cynthia  Sullivan  or  maybe  Auburn  Mayor  Pete  Lewis  - was 
supposed  to  take  over. 

Any  one  of  them  would  have  grabbed  the  mike  and  gripped  it  like  a 
rolling  IV  pole.  The  key  to  political  survival,  after  all,  is  to  fill  the 
air  with  your  voice  and  vision  until  the  crowd  gets  tired  of  clapping,  or 
cliche's,  or  both. 

"When  we  started  on  this  road  ...  " You've  heard  the  speech  a thousand 
times . 

It  was  one  Daniels  had  every  right  to  give.  A $30  million  amphitheater. 

A beautiful  Saturday  night.  An  opening  act  - Heart  - with  roots  in  the 
Northwest.  And  new  life  for  thousands  of  tribal  members. 

But  Daniels  wouldn't  blow  hot  air  on  any  of  it. 

Even  the  act  of  handing  out  money  spurred  no  political  swaggering. 
Representatives  from  Olympic  Middle  School  and  Enumclaw  Middle  School 
looked  like  excited  game-show  contestants  next  to  Daniels,  who  handed  them 
each  a check  for  $2,500  to  fund  music  programs. 

"It's  potlatch,"  he  said,  by  way  of  explanation.  "We  always  share 
whenever  we  can." 

He  introduced  some  others  in  the  room,  like  Sims,  who  took  the  mike  for 
a moment.  When  he  finished,  Daniels  took  back  the  mike,  said  another  low- 
key  thank-you,  and  clicked  the  off  switch. 

He  adjusted  his  cedar-woven  headband,  and  sighed. 

"The  tribe  doesn't  like  to  boast,"  he  told  me. 

Rollin  Fatland,  a consultant  to  the  Muckleshoot  Tribal  Council,  is  used 
to  the  lack  of  bluster.  Through  15  years  and  a half-dozen  lawsuits  trying 
to  stop  the  amphitheater  - all  settled  - the  council  just  kept  pushing 
forward.  Less  talk,  more  action. 

That's  a skill  many  other  leaders  would  do  well  to  learn. 

"I  think  that's  one  of  the  real  testaments  to  Dohn  Daniels,"  he  said. 


"For  him j it's  the  tribe.  It's  not  him  individually." 

Roberto  Maestas,  executive  director  of  El  Centro  de  la  Raza,  agreed: 
"There's  a great  sense  of  humility  about  Dohn  that  you  don't  find  very 
often . " 

Daniels,  who  has  been  chairman  for  five  years,  would  like  the  area  to 
speak  for  itself.  He  wants  the  amphitheater  to  succeed,  for  better  housing 
to  go  up  and  for  the  tribe  to  be  known  for  something  other  than  casinos 
and  fireworks. 

"We  can't  rely  on  gambling,"  Daniels  said.  "We  don't  know  how  long  it's 
going  to  be  here . " 

Another  sigh.  The  main  show  was  about  to  begin,  and  he  had  to  perform 
once  more. 

"I  am  really  nervous,"  he  said.  "I  still  have  to  get  up  on  stage." 

Reach  Nicole  Brodeur  at  206-464-2334  or  at  nbrodeur@seattletimes.com. 
Copyright  c.  2003  The  Seattle  Times  Company. 
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Salmon  rebound  may  not  be  permanent 
Monday,  Dune  16th,  2003 

By  Les  Blumenthal  Herald  Washington,  D.C.,  bureau 

WASHINGTON  - Lonesome  Larry  wouldn't  be  so  lonesome  if  he  were  making  the 
900-mile  journey  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  upper  reaches  of  the  Salmon 
River  today. 

Larry  emerged  as  the  poster  child  for  endangered  salmon  when,  in  1992, 
he  was  the  sole  sockeye  salmon  to  return  to  the  Stanley  Basin  at  the  foot 
of  the  jagged  Sawtooth  Mountains  in  Central  Idaho.  Some  biologists 
considered  the  Salmon  River  sockeye  run  extinct. 

If  Larry  made  the  trip  now,  he  would  have  plenty  of  company  for  at  least 
part  of  the  way. 

For  the  third  straight  year,  fisheries  officials  are  expecting  near- 
record runs  of  salmon  to  pass  through  Bonneville  Dam  on  their  way  up  the 
Columbia  and  Snake  rivers  to  spawn.  In  2001  alone,  almost  2 million 
chinook,  sockeye,  coho  and  steelhead  headed  upstream,  the  most  since 
Bonneville  was  completed  in  1937. 

And  the  Columbia  and  Snake  river  runs  aren't  the  only  ones  to  rebound. 
Biologists  say  healthy  runs  are  expected  in  coastal  rivers  from  Northern 
California  to  southern  British  Columbia,  including  Puget  Sound. 

Yet  while  the  numbers  may  be  impressive  and  federal  officials  and 
politicians  are  excited,  no  one  is  yet  convinced  the  salmon  have  turned 
the  corner.  Most  caution  it  is  way  too  early  to  declare  victory  in  the  25- 
year,  $6  billion  effort  to  revive  the  runs. 

The  large  runs  are  mostly  the  result  of  much-improved  ocean  conditions, 
where  the  fish  put  on  weight  as  they  swim,  in  some  cases,  thousands  of 
miles  over  their  two-,  three-  or  four-year  sojourn  in  saltwater. 

Climactic  conditions  known  as  El  nino  and  La  Nina  have  faded  and  another, 
known  as  the  Pacific  Decidal  Oscillation,  has  kicked  in,  producing  an 
upwelling  of  cool,  nutrient-rich  water  60  to  70  miles  off  the  coast  filled 
with  krill,  herring  and  smelt  that  salmon  feast  on. 

The  change  in  ocean  conditions  has  not  only  produced  a lot  of  fish,  but 
also  some  big  ones.  Since  2001,  record  coho,  pink  and  chum  salmon  have 
been  landing  in  Washington,  and  chinook  weighing  up  to  80  pounds  have  been 
caught  in  Oregon. 

Ocean  conditions,  however,  are  notoriously  cyclical.  Despite  the 
millions  of  fish  that  have  returned  over  the  past  three  years,  their  long- 
term prospects  remain  uncertain. 


"If  ocean  conditions  return  to  where  they  were  in  the  mid-1990s,  these 
(salmon)  populations  could  crash,"  said  Nate  Mantua,  a research  scientist 
for  the  Climate  Impacts  Group  at  the  University  of  Washington.  Even  with 
satellites  tracking  ocean  conditions,  Mantua  said,  it's  almost  impossible 
to  predict  beyond  a year. 

Historically,  somewhere  between  10  million  and  16  million  salmon  once 
spawned  on  the  two  rivers.  That  was  before  a string  of  hydroelectric  dams 
turned  the  rivers  into  a series  of  slack-water  reservoirs  and  destroyed 
spawning  habitat.  Lonesome  Larry  had  to  climb  past  eight  dams  on  his  way 
home.  While  the  dams  produce  some  of  the  nation's  cheapest  electricity, 
they  decimated  the  fish  runs. 

As  for  the  wild  fish,  some  runs  have  doubled  in  size  since  2001.  But 
even  the  healthiest  number  fewer  than  20,000  fish. 

Federal  officials  readily  acknowledge  that  better  ocean  conditions  were 
the  prime  factor  behind  the  increases.  But  they  say  their  efforts  to  tweak 
the  hydroelectric  system  to  make  it  more  fish-friendly  also  has 
contributed . 

"I  will  argue  that  improvement  in  fish  passage  and  downstream  survival 
is  part  of  the  reason  for  the  rebound,"  said  Bob  Lohn,  regional 
administrator  of  National  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Administration  fisheries 
arm  in  Seattle.  NOAA-Fisheries  is  responsible  for  administering  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  when  it  comes  to  salmon. 

Once,  90  percent  of  the  juvenile  salmon  migrating  to  the  ocean  died, 
often  chewed  up  in  the  turbines  at  the  dams.  Over  the  past  several  years, 
Lohn  said,  survival  rates  for  downstream  migration  have  improved  by  as 
much  as  five  or  10  times. 

The  improvement  involves  operational  adjustments  at  the  dams  and 
physical  improvements  such  as  special  fish  weirs  and  other  collection 
devices.  New  turbines  are  being  developed  to  reduce  salmon  mortality. 

River  managers  also  have  learned  a great  deal  about  adjusting  flows  and 
spills  to  help  flush  juvenile  fish  downstream.  Where  once  all  dam 
operators  knew  was  what  time  of  year  the  young  fish  were  migrating,  they 
now  know  down  to  the  hour  when  the  juveniles  are  on  the  move.  Acoustic 
devices  at  some  dams  actually  track  their  movements. 

If  more  juvenile  fish  weren't  reaching  the  Pacific,  it  wouldn't  matter 
whether  ocean  conditions  had  improved,  Lohn  said. 

Northwest  tribes,  fishing  groups  and  environmentalists  say  Lohn  and 
others  are  giving  too  much  credit  for  the  large  runs  to  improvements  at 
the  dams,  arguing  much  remains  undone. 

"There  are  still  drastically  reduced  runs  in  the  upper  Columbia  and 
Snake,"  said  Charles  Hudson,  a spokesman  for  the  Columbia  River  Inter- 
Tribal  Fish  Commission.  "Even  with  all  the  tinkering,  water  is  the  key." 

When  a severe  drought  gripped  the  region  in  1991,  Hudson  said,  river 
managers  refused  to  release  enough  water  over  the  spillways  to  help 
downstream  fish  passage.  The  river  managers,  instead,  cranked  up  the 
turbines  to  take  advantage  of  an  electricity  market  when  prices  were  up, 
in  some  cases,  more  than  tenfold. 

"They  were  cashing  in  and  emptied  the  system,"  Hudson  said. 

The  fish  that  did  make  it  downstream  in  2001  are  just  starting  to  return, 
and  tribal  biologists  says  it  appears  there  aren't  that  many. 

Of  all  the  improvements  federal  agencies  were  supposed  to  make  at  the 
dams,  Hudson  said  less  than  one-third  have  been  implemented,  one-third 
haven't  been  finished  and  one-third  failed. 

The  tribes  believe  the  best  single  thing  that  could  be  done  for  the 
salmon  would  be  to  breach  four  dams  on  the  lower  Snake  River.  But  even 
with  the  dams  in  place,  much  more  could  be  done  to  adjust  flows  to 
recreate  "normative"  river  conditions,  Hudson  said. 

Environmentalists  said  healthy  runs  over  eight  years,  approximately  two 
generations  of  salmon,  would  be  a solid  sign  salmon  were  recovering. 

"It's  ludicrous  to  say  things  are  fine,"  said  Rob  Masonis,  Northwest 
regional  director  of  American  Rivers  in  Seattle.  "We  haven't  reached 
recovery  targets.  This  just  doesn't  lend  itself  to  some  of  the  rhetorical 
flourishes  of  optimism  I have  heard." 

Lonesome  Larry  is  long  gone,  but  the  Salmon  River  sockeye  run  remains 
the  poster  child  for  struggling  salmon. 


When  Lonesome  Larry  finally  arrived  in  the  Stanley  Basin  in  1992, 
scientists  captured  him  and  froze  his  sperm.  It  was  eventually  used  to 
fertilize  eggs  from  some  of  the  few  females  who  made  the  trip  in 
subsequent  years.  In  all  of  the  1990s,  only  18  Salmon  River  sockeye  made 
the  journey.  Once  the  run  numbered  more  than  10,000. 

Approximately  400  sockeye  climbed  past  the  dams  and  swam  up  the  Salmon 
River  in  2000.  This  year,  the  run  will  likely  total  30  to  35  fish, 
according  to  tribal  estimates. 

"It's  a mistake  to  think  we  have  fixed  anything,"  said  Glen  Spain, 
Northwest  regional  director  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Federation  of  Fishermen's 
Associations . 

Copyright  c.  2003  Tri-City  Flerald,  Associated  Press  & Other  Wire  Services. 
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Aboriginals  say  tax  comments  by  B.C.  attorney  general 
threatens  treaty  talks 
Dune  23,  2003 

VICTORIA  (CP)  --  B.C.'s  attorney  general,  the  minister  in  charge  of 
treaty  negotiations,  has  threatened  the  future  of  an  entire  set  of  treaty 
talks,  a First  Nation  chief  said  Friday. 

The  Sliammon  First  Nation  is  poised  to  retract  its  approval  of  a treaty 
agreement  in  principle  because  Attorney  General  Geoff  Plant  said  the 
Powell  River-area  natives  were  negotiating  to  give  up  their  tax  exempt 
status  as  part  of  a final  deal.  Chief  Maynard  Flarry  said  Friday. 

The  Sliammon,  a First  Nation  of  less  than  1,000  members,  along  with  the 
federal  and  B.C.  governments,  announced  this  week  they  had  reached  an 
agreement  in  principle  on  a draft  treaty. 

But  Harry  said  Plant's  comments  about  negotiations  to  phase  out  the  tax 
exempt  status  of  the  Sliammon  will  seriously  compromise  his  ability  to 
sell  the  draft  deal  in  his  community. 

The  Sliammon  narrowly  --  by  five  votes  --  turned  down  a previous  draft 
treaty  agreement  in  2001.  Harry  said  he  and  his  negotiators  were  preparing 
to  take  the  new  draft  agreement  to  his  community  for  approval,  but  the  tax 
issue  threatens  to  override  other  aspects  of  the  potential  deal. 

"I  was  confident  going  into  the  current  ratification  process,"  he  said. 
"What  he's  (Plant)  done  is  lowered  my  confidence  significantly." 

Harry  said  he  fears  the  draft  agreement  will  now  not  receive  community 
approval  and  treaty  talks  for  his  community  could  be  stalled  for  at  least 
50  years. 

"The  deal  has  to  be  much  more  attractive  now  for  me  to  stand  up  in  front 
of  the  community  now  and  say,  'Vote  yes,'"  he  said.  "If  we  went  to  a vote 
now,  I would  say  it  wouldn't  fly." 

Plant  said  he  will  do  everything  he  can  to  encourage  the  Sliammon  to 
support  the  draft  treaty,  but  that  doesn't  include  refusing  to  talk  about 
specifics  of  a potential  deal. 

He  said  a chapter  of  the  114-page  document  discusses  phasing  out  tax 
exemptions  as  part  of  a final  treaty. 

"I've  been  saying  that  the  parties  need  to  be  creative  and  flexible  and 
I think  the  reason  we've  reached  this  stage  is  because  the  parties  have 
been  creative  and  flexible,"  Plant  said.  "But  we're  not  going  to  move  the 
treaty  process  forward  by  hiding  these  documents  under  rocks." 

The  Sliammon  negotiations  were  B.C.'s  fourth  potential  aboriginal  treaty 
agreement  in  principle  this  year. 

The  possible  treaty  agreements,  which  still  all  require  aboriginal 
approval,  include:  the  Snuneymuxw  First  Nation  of  Nanaimo  on  Vancouver 


Island;  Lheidli  Tennen  band  near  Prince  George;  Maa-nulth  on  Vancouver 
Island  and  the  Sliammon. 

Plant  said  the  second  Sliammon  draft  treaty  offer  increases  governments' 
land  and  cash  offer  and  includes  a commitment  to  discuss  revenue  sharing 
between  the  Sliammon  and  the  federal  and  provincial  governments. 

The  Sliammon  draft  treaty  includes  an  offer  of  6,000  hectares  of  Crown 
land  and  $26  million,  he  said.  The  Sliammon  currently  live  on  six  reserves 
encompassing  about  1,900  hectares  near  Powell  River. 

Ed  Dohn,  a treaty  spokesman  for  the  First  Nations  Summit,  the  largest 
aboriginal  organization  in  British  Columbia,  said  he's  concerned  about 
taking  half -completed  draft  treaties  to  aboriginal  communities  for 
approval . 

"What  we're  interested  in  is  concluding  agreements,"  he  said.  "Some 
agreements  at  the  AIP  stage  is  constructive,  but  having  said  that  the 
difficulty  I see  is  that  some  of  the  big  issues  are  being  punted  to  final 
negotiations . " 

After  more  than  a decade  of  talks  and  millions  of  dollars  spent  by  the 
federal  and  B.C.  governments,  the  province  has  yet  to  negotiate  a final 
treaty  agreement  with  an  aboriginal  nation. 

B.C.  has  more  than  100  aboriginal  bands,  but  only  about  a dozen  ever 
signed  treaties  and  that  was  a century  ago. 

The  treaty  with  the  Nisga'a  aboriginals  of  northwest  B.C.  was  signed  in 
1998  after  decades  of  on-again,  off-again  talks. 

The  Nisga'a  deal  was  signed  outside  of  the  current  treaty  process  which 
started  in  1992  and  includes  provincial,  federal  and  aboriginal 
negotiators . 
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Explorers  set  to  tackle  Arctic 

See  great  promise  for  gas  discoveries 

By  BRENT  DANG 

Friday,  Dune  20,  2003  - Page  B1 

INLIVIK,  NWT  --  Eight  heavyweights  in  the  petroleum  world  are  eager  to 
drill  up  a storm  in  Canada's  Arctic,  emboldened  by  a historic  agreement 
that  makes  aboriginals  part-owners  of  a $5-billion  Arctic  pipeline  project. 

The  group  of  explorers,  led  by  ChevronTexaco  Corp.  of  San  Francisco, 
says  that  the  Mackenzie  Delta  in  the  Northwest  Territories  holds  great 
promise  for  massive  natural  gas  discoveries. 

ChevronTexaco  has  accumulated  the  largest  onshore  position  among  the 
explorers  with  leases  in  the  Mackenzie  Delta,  and  is  the  third-largest 
property  holder  in  the  region  when  offshore  licences  are  included. 

Using  three-dimensional  seismic  surveys  and  state-of-the-art  technology, 
the  companies  believe  that  they  can  spot  gas  in  areas  either  overlooked  or 
deemed  unworthy  during  exploration  in  the  early  1970s.  With  recent 
improvements  in  3-D  seismic  technology,  crews  can  search  for  gas  in  deeper 
reservoirs  than  ever  before. 

Only  two-dimensional  seismic  equipment  was  available  three  decades  ago, 
when  the  bulk  of  the  exploration  in  the  region  was  conducted.  Flowever, 
with  new  exploratory  techniques  and  modern  drilling  rigs,  the  explorers 
are  optimistic  that  there  could  be  another  13  trillion  cubic  feet  (tcf)  of 
onshore  gas  in  the  Mackenzie  Delta  and  a whopping  54  tcf  offshore  in  the 
Beaufort  Sea. 

So  far,  there  have  been  three  major  gas  discoveries  in  the  region 
totaling  six  trillion  cubic  feet.  All  those  onshore  gas  finds  were  made 


in  the  early  1970s. 

The  eight  companies  have  formed  the  Mackenzie  Delta  Explorer  Group. 

Besides  ChevronTexaco,  the  members  are:  Petro-Canada , EnCana  Corp.,  BP  PLC, 
Anadarko  Canada  Corp.,  Devon  Canada  Corp.,  Apache  Canada  Ltd.  and 
Burlington  Resources  Canada  Ltd. 

Rod  Maier,  northern  gas  program  manager  for  ChevronTexaco ' s Canadian 
subsidiary,  said  yesterday  that  the  geological  play  in  the  NWT  is 
particularly  attractive  now  that  aboriginal  leaders  have  signed  a 
financing  deal  with  pipeline  giant  TransCanada  Corp.  and  four  producers. 

"It  does  reduce  the  overall  risk  profile  for  us,  and  we're  encouraged  by 
the  positive  development,"  Mr.  Maier  said  as  the  two-day  Inuvik  Petroleum 
Show  wrapped  up  yesterday  at  the  Midnight  Sun  Recreation  Complex. 

"We're  also  encouraged  that  there's  aboriginal  participation  as  full  and 
meaningful  participants  within  the  project.  We  feel  that's  a key  and 
critical  milestone  to  achieve." 

On  Wednesday,  the  Aboriginal  Pipeline  Group  signed  a financing  pact  with 
Calgary-based  TransCanada  and  four  producers  --  Imperial  Oil  Ltd., 

ConocoPhillips  Canada,  Shell  Canada  Ltd.  and  Exxon  Mobil  Canada  Ltd. 

Imperial  has  more  than  three  tcf  of  gas  reserves  in  the  Taglu  field, 
ConocoPhillips  Canada  and  ExxonMobil  have  1.8  tcf  at  their  Parsons  Lake 
joint  venture  and  Shell  has  more  than  one  tcf  at  Niglintgak. 

Terry  Moore,  Devon  Canada's  frontier  group  leader,  said  his  company  is 
excited  by  gas  prospects  near  Inuvik,  but  he  cautioned  that  remote  region 
will  pose  a challenge  to  even  the  most  experienced  drilling  crews  during 
exploration  programs  in  the  dead  of  winter. 

Costs  can  easily  escalate  in  Arctic  drilling  as  crews  have  to  ensure 
that  heat  given  off  from  drilling  activities  doesn't  melt  the  frozen 
ground  and  allow  a rig  to  get  stuck. 

For  now,  the  focus  will  be  on  making  onshore  discoveries  because 
drilling  into  the  Arctic's  frozen  tundra  is  cheaper  than  offshore 
exploration  in  the  Beaufort  Sea. 

Longer  term,  Beaufort  gas  could  dramatically  extend  the  life  of  the 
Mackenzie  line,  said  Fred  Carmichael,  chairman  of  the  Aboriginal  Pipeline 
Group . 

Since  Mackenzie  pipeline  construction  isn't  slated  to  begin  until  early 
2006,  subject  to  regulatory  and  environmental  approvals,  some  companies 
won't  be  drilling  for  a few  years. 

Others  are  holding  leases  that  will  expire  next  year  and  in  2005,  so 
they  have  a commitment  to  drill  within  the  next  30  months  or  else  lose 
their  leases  to  a new  bidder. 

The  value  of  the  total  exploration  commitment  is  more  than  $l-billion 
for  all  the  companies  active  in  the  area. 
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Fishery  ruling  racist,  natives  say 
By  ROD  MICKLEBURGH 
Friday,  Dune  20,  2003 

VANCOUVER  --  This  week's  controversial  court  ruling  attacking  native-only, 
commercial  salmon  fisheries  will  lead  to  violent  clashes  on  West  Coast 
fishing  grounds  if  it  is  not  overturned,  native  leaders  warned. 

"I  don't  think  there  are  any  words  to  describe  how  I felt  reading  that 
decision,"  said  Musqueam  band  councillor  Wendy  Dohn  yesterday.  "I  was  just 
so  saddened.  It  felt  like  we'd  gone  back  in  time,  that  more  than  100  years 
of  aboriginal  rights  had  simply  been  thrown  away." 


Judge  Saundenson  granted  absolute  discharges  to  40  non-native  commercial 
fishermen  who  held  an  illegal  protest  fishery  last  summer.  The  judge  said 
the  Department  of  Fisheries  and  Oceans  had  no  moral  authority  to  press  the 
charges  because  of  DFO  policies  favouring  aboriginal  fishermen. 

Ms.  John  and  other  native  leaders  demanded  that  the  DFO  immediately 
appeal  the  court  ruling. 

"I  am  deeply  angered  and  very  concerned  by  this  racist  decision/'  said 
Stewart  Phillip,  president  of  the  B.C.  Union  of  Indian  Chiefs.  "If  DFO 
sanctions  can  be  dismissed  just  like  that,  the  fragile  peace  on  the  water 
[between  native  and  non-native  fishermen]  is  going  to  be  shattered.  . . . 

"In  effect,  those  fishermen  have  thumbed  their  nose  at  the  law  and 
gotten  away  with  it.  I would  suggest  we  are  entering  a very  dangerous 
time. " 

Grand  Chief  Edward  John,  executive  member  of  the  First  Nations  Summit, 
noted  that  the  Provincial  Court  judge  attacked  the  alleged  failure  of  DFO 
to  enforce  illegal  fishing  by  natives  and  the  unfairness  of  restricting 
some  commercial  salmon  runs  to  aboriginals. 

"You  would  have  thought  we  were  on  trial,  not  those  40  commercial 
fishermen.  Once  again,  it  seems  it's  open  season  on  our  people.  We're 
always  the  guys  with  the  black  hats,"  Mr.  John  said. 
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Changing  native  history 

Native  20s  are  preparing  for  the  day  when  aboriginals  will  form 
a majority  in  Saskatchewan 

- in  Day  Five  of  a 12-part  series  on  Generation  Next 
By  ALANNA  MITCHELL 
Tuesday,  June  17,  2003 

Damon  Badger-Heit,  23,  has  spent  all  night  riding  a bus  across  the  Great 
Plains,  his  people's  ancient  homeland,  working  on  the  valedictory  speech 
he  is  to  give  in  two  days  time  at  his  university's  convocation  ceremony. 

He's  nervous.  Sitting  here  on  a park  bench  in  the  blistering  sun  of 
downtown  Regina,  his  sleek  black  ponytail  hanging  down  his  back,  eyes 
ringed  with  the  shadows  of  fatigue,  he's  a little  spooked  about  speaking 
for  a whole  graduating  class  of  aboriginal  students. 

At  first,  in  honour  of  the  august  occasion,  he  felt  obliged  to  sound 
stuffy  and  learned.  But  now  he's  thinking  he  should  just  speak  from  his 
heart . 

"We  all  went  there  for  the  same  reasons:  to  improve  our  lives,  to 
improve  ourselves,  to  improve  the  communities  around  us,"  he  said,  pulling 
heavily  on  a sweaty  bottle  of  lemonade  Snapple. 

But  Mr.  Badger-Heit  is  speaking  for  more  than  the  118  members  of  his 
graduating  class. 

As  he  prepares  to  take  on  the  world  - he's  considering  a master's  degree 
in  fine  art,  perhaps  teaching  drama  on  his  reserve  or  traveling  to  other 
countries  to  teach  English  - he  represents  the  hopes  his  aboriginal 
forebears  had  for  their  people  when  the  Europeans  started  arriving  and 
demanding  to  share  this  rich  land. 

He  represents  his  own  generation,  too,  struggling  to  learn  and  earn  its 
way  into  the  aboriginal  middle  class;  to  invent  itself  - it's  a tricky 
game  - as  both  fiercely  aboriginal  and  proudly  Canadian. 

And  he  represents  the  future,  a Saskatchewan  that  is  heading  toward 
being  more  aboriginal  than  not  for  the  first  time  since  the  Europeans 
arrived  all  those  generations  ago. 


It  could  be  decades  before  what  many  aboriginals  here  call  "the  flip"  - 
five  or  six  of  them,  maybe,  depending  on  birth  rates  and  the  pace  of  white 
flight  and  the  province's  success  in  attracting  and  retaining  other 
cultures . 

But  already,  a critical  mass  of  Saskatchewan  identifies  itself  as 
aboriginal  - 13.5  per  cent,  against  3.3  per  cent  of  Canada  as  a whole, 
according  to  Statistics  Canada's  2001  census.  More  significantly,  fully  a 
quarter  of  Saskatchewan's  children  are  aboriginal.  That  birth  rate  is 
slowing  down  a little,  but  Statistics  Canada  estimates  it  is  still  roughly 
double  the  rate  of  Canada  as  a whole. 

As  the  flip  approaches,  the  province's  levers  of  power  may  well  be 
shared  or  possibly  controlled  by  aboriginals,  along  with  the  good  jobs  and 
the  assets  and  the  resources. 

In  fact,  many  of  the  wise  elders  of  Saskatchewan  - both  native  and  not  - 
take  the  view  that  the  very  prosperity  of  this  beleaguered  Prairie 
province  rests  in  the  hands  of  this  new  generation  of  aboriginals. 

There  will  be  implications  for  all  of  Canada  in  this.  There  will  be  a 
joyous  stretching  of  definitions;  a painful  sharing  of  wealth;  a gradual 
chipping  away  of  stereotypes,  hatred  and  bigotry.  Once  one  of  the 
provinces  is  run  by  aboriginals,  what  is  to  stop  an  aboriginal  man  or 
woman  from  holding  the  highest  offices  in  the  land? 

All  this  rests  on  the  pole-straight  shoulders  of  Damon  Badger-Heit  as  he 
sits  here  drinking  deeply  from  his  Snapple.  And  if  this  brave  new  dream  of 
peace  and  mutual  prosperity  between  aboriginals  and  non-aboriginals  fails 
to  take  wing? 

"Things  will  carry  on,"  Mr.  Badger-Heit  said.  "There  will  still  be  love 
and  kids  and  everything.  But  I think  it'd  be  pretty  chaotic." 

A refrain  is  humming  through  Regina  on  this  same  sunny  day.  It  is  an  old 
and  a hellishly  common  one,  carried  this  time  by  the  local  CBC  radio 
affiliate  on  its  cycle  of  news  programs. 

"Closing  arguments  are  expected  to  begin  this  morning  at  a sexual- 
assault  trial  in  Melfort,"  the  announcer  tells  listeners  at  8 a.m.  "Three 
Tisdale  men  stand  accused  of  assaulting  a 12-year-old  aboriginal  girl. 

Dean  Edmondson  is  the  first  to  go  on  trial.  The  CBC's  Dan  Kerslake  reports 

The  trial  has  transfixed  the  province;  stiffened  the  stereotypes; 
angered  the  native  community  and  stirred  the  terrible  ghosts  of  historic 
injustice. 

The  12-year-old,  not  yet  90  pounds  or  5 feet  tall,  had  a fight  with  her 
mother,  walked  to  the  bar  in  a nearby  town  in  the  farming  heartland  of  the 
province,  took  a ride  in  a truck  with  three  white  men  and  woke  up  hours 
later,  her  tender  vagina  torn  and  bleeding,  cuts  and  bruises  on  her  back 
and  legs,  stinking  of  alcohol. 

A dominant  issue  at  trial  is  whether  the  girl  looked  old  enough  to  pass 
for  14,  when  she  could  legally  consent  to  have  sex.  The  testimony  has  been 
heart-rending,  including  evidence  that  the  girl  drank  enough  liquor  to 
pass  out  and  then  awakened  in  kaleidoscopic  snatches  to  find  one  man 
holding  her  down  while  another  tried  to  remove  her  underwear.  Most 
difficult  of  all  is  that  DNA  found  on  the  girl's  underwear  was  that  of  her 
own  father,  possibly  from  an  earlier  incident. 

The  heart  and  soul  of  the  aboriginal  community's  rise  in  this  province 
from  desperation  to  middle  class  is  the  Saskatchewan  Indian  Federated 
College,  which  is  affiliated  with  the  University  of  Regina.  It  opened  here 
in  1976  with  nine  students.  Now  it  has  about  2,000  students  spread  over 
several  campuses  and  is  launching  a raft  of  graduate  programs. 

Today,  the  day  before  Mr.  Badger-Heit ' s convocation  address,  crews  of 
workers  are  laying  underground  watering  equipment  and  plenty  of  sod, 
trying  to  get  the  site  spruced  up.  As  usual,  the  fabled  Saskatchewan 
weather  is  not  co-operating:  Fearsome  winds  whip  the  topsoil  across  the 
empty  fields  toward  Manitoba,  except  for  the  grains  that  cake  inside  damp 
eyes  and  noses,  embed  themselves  in  pores. 

On  Saturday  the  college  will  take  a new  name:  the  First  Nations 
University  of  Canada,  to  reflect  its  growing  academic  ambition  in  this 
country.  And  it  will  open  its  new  building,  which  is  beyond  dispute  the 
centrepiece  of  the  University  of  Regina  campus.  Designed  by 


internationally  famous  architect  Douglas  Cardinal,  who  is  aboriginal,  it 
is  a sinuous,  organic  structure  that  eventually  will  be  anchored  by  two 
soaring  glass  tepees,  one  inside  and  another  at  the  outer  entrance. 

This  building  is  visible  from  the  Trans-Canada  Highway  and  from  the  main 
north-south  route  through  town,  a beacon  of  postsecondary  education  - and 
of  the  native  place  in  it.  The  native  community  itself  raised  $30-million 
privately  and  through  government  to  construct  it. 

It  is  a far  cry  from  when  Wes  Stevenson,  the  elegant  acting  president  of 
the  SIFC,  started  at  the  University  in  Regina  in  1973.  He  was  a tall  kid 
from  the  reserve  who  ended  up  at  university  because  he  loved  to  play 
basketball.  His  first  day  on  campus,  a counselor  took  him  aside,  looked 
him  in  the  eye  and  said:  "Your  kind  never  make  it  here." 

Now  the  college  is  the  driving  force  behind  young  aboriginals,  mostly 
women,  getting  university  degrees  in  Saskatchewan.  The  number  is  still 
achingly  small:  For  all  of  Saskatchewan,  just  460  aboriginals  in  their  20s 
who  were  out  of  school  held  a degree  in  2001,  when  Statistics  Canada  did 
its  census  count,  compared  with  9,445  non-aboriginals.  But  the  increase  is 
huge  from  1996:  78  per  cent  for  aboriginals  in  the  first  half  of  their  20s 
and  65  per  cent  for  those  in  the  second  half,  said  Andrew  Siggner, 
StatsCan's  dean  of  aboriginal  data. 

Education  means  jobs;  jobs  mean  money  and  good  houses  and  better  schools 
for  their  children  and  social  influence. 

It's  a return  to  the  aboriginals'  centuries-old  dream  of  respect, 
sharing  wealth,  living  in  harmony. 

Aboriginals  in  Canada  were  "systematically  dispossessed  of  their  lands 
and  livelihood,  their  cultures  and  languages,  and  their  social  and 
political  institutions,"  the  1996  Report  of  the  Royal  Commission  on 
Aboriginal  Peoples  documents.  The  result  was  the  creation  of  a Third  World 
underclass  with  poorer  health,  housing,  water,  education  and  greater 
poverty  than  the  majority  of  Canadians;  a life  expectancy  that  is  still 
five  to  seven  years  shorter;  a rate  of  incarceration  that  runs  roughly  six 
times  higher  than  that  of  the  general  population. 

In  Saskatchewan,  just  42  per  cent  of  aboriginals  15  and  older  were 
employed  - with  an  average  annual  income  of  $15,994  - when  the  2001  census 
was  taken,  compared  with  66  per  cent  of  non-aboriginals  who  earned  an 
average  $26,914. 

This  is  not  the  Canada  that  Mr.  Badger-Heit ' s ancestors  imagined. 

However,  while  the  gaps  are  still  wide,  they  have  narrowed  in  recent 
years.  Today,  slowly  but  surely,  aboriginals  are  taking  their  place  in  the 
white-collar  economy  of  the  province,  said  Bill  Asikinack,  one  of  the  most 
influential  professors  at  SIFC  and  a man  with  a deep  faith  in  the  future. 

"The  lazy  Indian,  the  drunken  Indian,  the  welfare  Indian,  those  ideas 
are  going  out  the  window,"  he  said,  boxes  of  his  books  lining  his  brand- 
new  office  walls,  a hammer  and  nails  lying  on  his  desk. 

As  for  the  First  Nations  University  of  Canada,  he  sees  it  growing,  too, 
turning  out  smart  graduates  eager  to  take  on  the  world;  a generation  that, 
for  the  first  time,  will  have  all  the  same  choices  available  to  their  non- 
-aboriginal  peers. 

They  will  not  necessarily  use  their  talents  on  the  reserve,  either. 

"It's  not  going  to  be  just  a minor  drip,  drip,"  Mr.  Asikinack  said.  "In 
a little  while,  it  will  be  a major  explosion." 

"Dury  deliberations  are  in  their  second  day  at  a sexual-assault  trial  in 
Melfort,"  the  CBC  radio  announcer  tells  Regina  at  noon.  "The  trial 
involves  allegations  of  sexual  assault  by  three  men  on  a 12-year-old  girl. 
As  Dan  Kerslake  reports,  the  jury  asked  another  question  of  clarification 
this  morning  ..." 

Mr.  Badger-Heit ' s mother,  Mary  Heit,  51,  is  telling  a story  over  lunch 
just  hours  before  the  convocation. 

It's  a love  story.  She  grew  up  as  one  of  seven  Roman  Catholic  children 
in  an  isolated  German-Canadian  farming  family  in  Saskatchewan,  and  never 
had  anything  to  do  with  aboriginal  Canadians.  Then  she  went  to  university 
and  fell  in  love  with  Jacob  Badger,  the  native  way  of  life  and  the  ideal 
of  racial  equality. 

His  Cree  people  were  isolated,  too,  on  the  reserve  at  Mistawasis  near 
Saskatoon;  five  families  living  in  five  adjacent  houses. 


Their  fathers  were  against  the  marriage,  but  it  went  ahead.  Damon  was  2 
when  it  ended  and  10  when  his  dad,  an  alcoholic  who  by  then  was  living  on 
the  streets  of  Saskatoon,  was  killed. 

The  other  Badgers  of  Mistawasis  pitched  in  to  help  Mary  keep  Damon's 
native  roots  alive. 

Ms.  Heit  raised  her  son  alone,  teaching  at  SIFC,  a linguist  by  education 
holding  both  professionally  and  personally  to  the  dream  that  aboriginal 
Canadians  could  have  equal  opportunity  in  her  country. 

A few  years  ago,  she  fell  in  love  again  - again  with  a Cree  man,  an 
academic  who  taught  social  work  at  SIFC.  Now  she  is  stepmother  to  the 
three  children  Sid  Fiddler,  51,  had  with  his  first  wife,  a German-Canadian 
physician . 

She  turns  to  her  mother,  Kay  Heit,  78,  sitting  across  the  table.  The 
elder  Mrs.  Fleit  lives  in  a seniors'  home  in  Unity  now,  but  she  wasn't 
about  to  have  an  aboriginal  grandson  and  not  know  about  his  culture.  After 
her  husband  died,  she  insisted  on  experiencing  native  sweats  and  other 
spiritual  rituals,  and  on  knowing  her  grandson's  native  relatives. 

The  other  day,  she  tells  the  table,  she  had  a get-together  with  some  old 
acquaintances  who  were  going  on  about  all  the  good-for-nothing  Indians  who 
were  ruining  Saskatchewan.  Finally,  she  piped  up:  "Listen  here,  I've  got  a 
son-in-law  who's  an  Indian  and  who's  educated,"  she  recounted  telling  them 
She's  trying  to  puzzle  out  why  people  she  knows  would  feel  free  to  express 
such  bigotry. 

Rachel  Fiddler,  21,  Damon's  stepsister,  has  just  finished  her  first  year 
at  the  University  of  Saskatchewan  in  Saskatoon  and  she  has  seen  the 
prejudice  firsthand,  she  says.  Some  of  her  fellow  students  don't  know  she 
is  proudly  native.  They  let  things  slip. 

She  is  eager  for  the  day  when  aboriginals  are  routinely  elected  to 
office:  mayors,  city  councillors,  MPs.  She  believes  hers  is  the  generation 
that  will  do  it.  They  are  emotionally  healthy,  educated,  secure,  without 
the  scars  of  residential  schools,  abuse  and  addiction. 

Dust  as  the  family  rises  from  lunch,  the  jury  reaches  a verdict. 

"A  26-year-old  man  has  been  found  guilty  of  sexually  assaulting  a 12- 
year-old  girl  near  Tisdale,"  the  CBC  announcer  says.  "Dean  Edmondson  is 
first  of  three  men  to  go  to  trial  charged  with  the  crime.  The  court  was 
told  that  Edmondson  and  his  two  friends  got  the  girl  drunk  and  then 
sexually  assaulted  her  on  a country  road.  The  CBC's  Dan  Kerslake  has  this 
report  ..." 

In  native  culture,  credit  is  collective.  The  honour  of  one  is  the  honour 
of  all.  So  a convocation  of  118  aboriginal  students  from  all  over  the 
province  - and  even  from  other  parts  of  Canada  - is  an  event  like  no  other 
More  than  700  people  have  assembled  at  the  Delta  Hotel  to  bear  witness. 

A few  older  people  get  up  to  the  microphone  to  remind  the  revelers  that 
just  a generation  ago,  aboriginals  were  overtly  consigned  to 
"paraprofessions, " allowed  to  be  handmaids  to  the  white  people  who  held 
the  real  jobs  in  teaching,  engineering  and  law.  Tonight,  some  of  the 
graduates  are  getting  master's  degrees. 

Then  it's  time  for  the  valedictorian.  Mr.  Badger-Heit  walks  up  to  the 
podium.  When  he  starts  to  speak,  everyone  in  the  room  falls  silent.  His 
voice  rings  out,  telling  the  future  of  his  people,  a people  who  have 
stumbled  and  endured.  And  who  will  prevail. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Bell  Globemedia  Interactive  Inc. 

"RE : Web  site  to  save  First  Nations  Languages"  

Date:  Sat,  Dun  21  2003  09:18:40  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

-<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="FIRST  NATION  LANGUAGES" 

http: //www. pechanga . net/ 

http: //www. Canada . com/ Vancouver /news/ story . asp? id =D098839F-A0D6 
Web  site  being  created  to  save  First  Nations  languages 


B.C.  government  gives  site  $450 , 000 
Dim  Beatty 
Vancouver  Sun 
Friday,  Dune  20,  2003 

VICTORIA  - A high-tech  tool  aimed  at  preserving  and  protecting  aboriginal 
language  was  launched  Thursday  by  the  B.C.  government. 

With  just  32  First  Nations  languages  remaining  in  B.C.  - countless 
others  have  already  died  out  - the  government  is  creating  a Web  site  to 
save  them  from  extinction. 

The  site,  at  FirstVoices.com,  allows  B.C.  bands  to  archive  text,  sound, 
pictures  and  video  before  their  elders  die  off,  taking  with  them  critical 
links  to  the  past. 

"Language  is  the  key  to  the  survival  of  First  Nations,"  said  Simon 
Robinson,  executive  director  of  the  First  Peoples'  Cultural  Foundation. 

"When  you  know  your  language,  you  know  yourself." 

On  Thursday,  the  B.C.  government  formally  contributed  $450,000  to  the 
Web  site,  which  should  be  in  operation  soon. 

An  international  team  of  aboriginal  language  educators  designed  the  site 
to  be  an  easy  and  cost-effective  way  to  record  and  teach  indigenous 
language  to  anyone  with  Internet  access. 

Compared  to  the  rest  of  Canada,  B.C.  remains  linguistically  rich.  The 
province  is  home  to  60  per  cent  of  all  aboriginal  languages  in  the  country. 

Yet  many  are  in  danger  of  being  lost.  The  once-prevalent  language  of  the 
Saanich  First  Nation,  called  the  Suncathun,  has  fewer  than  20  speakers. 

"We're  struggling  to  keep  our  language  going,"  said  Dohn  Elliott,  a 
teacher  at  the  Victoria-area  Lau,Welnew  Tribal  School  who  helped  conceive 
the  Web  site. 

Thursday's  contribution  to  the  Web  site  is  just  the  start.  As  of  next 
year,  the  province  will  contribute  $1  million  annually.  Corporate  sponsors 
are  also  contributing  to  the  effort,  which  is  expected  to  cost  $1.5 
million  a year  when  in  full  operation. 
jbeatty@direct . ca 
Copyright  c.  2003  Vancouver  Sun. 

— "RE:  Peltier  will  not  be  Silenced"  — - 

Date:  Fri,  20  Dun  2003  14:17:18  +0000 
From:  "marcel  guay"  <guay_marcel@hotmail.com> 

Sub j : PELTIER  WILL  NOT  BE  SILENCED 

Mailing  List:  first_nations_skyvillage@smartgroups . com 

PELTIER  WILL  NOT  BE  SILENCED 

Friends  of  Leonard--  The  following  message  was  passed  on  to  me  by  one  of 
Leonard's  lawyers  for  distribution.  It  relates  to  Leonard's  upcoming 
hearing  re:  The  U.S.  Parole  Commision.  Since,  to  my  knowledge,  neither  of 
the  two  recent  LPDC  websites--freepeltier.org  and  freeleonardpeltier .org-- 
are  no  longer  controlled  by  Leonard  or  the  LPDC--I  hope  you  will  help 
distribute  this  to  those  on  your  personal  list.  We  cannot  allow  Leonard  and 
the  LPDC  to  be  silenced.  Please  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  press, 
govt  officials,  ndn  orgs,  etc.  I believe  you  can  still  reach  LPDC  at  by 
phone  785-842-5774  I'm  glad  to  pass  on  messages. 

/Harvey  Arden,  editor  of  Leonard's  PRISON  WRITINGS:  My  Life  Is  My  Sun  Dance 

By  his  appeal  to  the  United  States  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Tenth  Circuit, 
Leonard  seeks  to  overturn  the  United  States  Parole  Commission's 
("Commission")  refusal  to  consider  Leonard  for  parole  until  December  2008. 
The  normal  federal  guidelines  for  parole  of  prisoners  convicted  of  similar 
crimes  is  200+months.  Though  Leonard  has  already  served  over  320  months 
(already  over  11  years  beyond  the  normal  guideline  time  for  release  as 
established  by  the  Commission's  regulations),  the  Commission  refused  even 
to  consider  establishing  a parole  date  until  Leonard  will  have  served 
almost  double  the  normal  guideline  time. 


The  Commission  explained  its  dramatic  and  outrageous  departure  from  the 
established  guidelines  based  on  its  sole  finding  that  Leonard  was  involved 
in  an  "ambush"  of  the  two  FBI  agents,  and  executed  them  at  point  blank 
range  after  they  were  incapacitated.  The  appeal  turns  on  whether  there 
exists  a rational  basis  for  the  Commission's  basis  for  extending  Leonard's 
parole  so  far  beyond  the  normal  guideline.  On  appeal,  Leonard's  legal  team 
strongly  contends  that  the  Commission  erred  because  its  stated  reason  (1) 
is  not  supported  by  Leonard's  convictions  or  the  Eighth  Circuit  decisions 
addressing  post-  conviction  petitions,  (2)  is  not  supported  by  the 
evidence  before  the  Commission,  and  (3)  is  undermined  by  the  material 
exculpatory  evidence  the  government  improperly  withheld  at  Leonard's  trial. 

Indeed,  in  1995  when  Leonard  appeared  for  an  interim  statutory  parole 
hearing  before  the  same  hearing  examiner  who  had  presided  over  Leonard's 
initial  parole  proceeding,  the  hearing  officer  this  time  "concluded  after 
a review  of  the  additional  exculpatory  evidence  that  a preponderance 
finding  that  Peltier  actually  executed  the  agents  cannot  be  made."  He  was 
moved  by  the  government's  statements,  especially  those  by  Assistant  United 
States  Attorney  Lynn  Crooks  who  had  "acknowledged  that  the  government  does 
not  know,  insofar  as  having  the  evidence  to  sustain  a conviction  in  Court 
that  Leonard  Peltier  fired  the  fatal  bullets  into  the  agents."  The  hearing 
examiner  thus  conceded  that  the  15-year  reconsideration  decision  in  1993 
was  based  on  the  mistaken  belief  that  Peltier's  convictions  had  "included 
a specific  or  directed  finding  by  the  jury  that  Peltier  had  fired  the 
fatal  shots  into  the  agents  causing  their  deaths. 

Dissatisfied  with  these  conclusions,  the  Commission  then  appointed  a 
second  hearing  officer  (who  was  not  even  present  at  the  statutory  interim 
hearing,  and  who  disagreed  with  the  first  officer's  recommendation.  The 
Commission  then  reaffirmed  the  second  officer's  recommendation  and 
reaffirmed  that  it  would  not  reconsider  Leonard  for  parole  until  December 
2008. 

One  of  the  most  telling  factors  is  the  government's  changing  of  position 
as  Leonard's  case  has  evolved  and  as  further  evidence  of  government 
misconduct  is  unearthed.  In  1985,  during  oral  argument  before  the  Eighth 
Circuit  on  Leonard's  appeal  from  his  first  habeas  petition,  the  government 
argued  that  it  did  not  need  to  prove  that  Leonard  executed  the  agents  at 
close  range  and  admitted  that  "we  can't  prove  who  shot  those  agents."  In 
1990,  Leonard  brought  a second  habeas  petition  and  the  government  again 
stressed  that  Leonard's  conviction  did  not  rest  on  his  participating  in 
the  close  range  execution  of  the  agents:  "We  knew  who  participated,  we 
knew  who  was  murdered,  but  we  did  not  know  quote  unquote  who  shot  the 
agents;"  The  facts  available  did  not  give  us  direct  evidence  as  to  who  did 
the  coup-de-grace.  They  simply  didn't...  We  argued  inferences  and  we 
certainly  argued  that  strongly.  But  that's  not  the  same  thing  as  saying 
that  we  had  direct  evidence  by  any  one  witness  that  Peltier  was  the  one 
that  squeezed  off  the  final  rounds. 

Thus,  as  the  evidence  linking  Leonard  to  shooting  the  agents  began  to 
evaporate,  and  as  it  became  more  and  more  clear  that  the  evidence  relied 
upon  by  the  government  was  manufactured  after  the  fact,  the  government 
more  and  more  changed  its  theory  from  claiming  that  Leonard  was  the 
shooter  to  upholding  Leonard's  convictions  on  the  theory  of  aiding  and 
abetting.  It  was  totally  improper  for  the  Commission  to  rely  simply  on  the 
convictions  and  the  published  decisions  to  support  its  conclusion  that 
Leonard  killed  the  agents  at  close  range  for  the  purpose  of  extending 
Leonard's  consideration  for  parole  to  twice  the  normal  federal  guidelines. 

Finally,  the  Commission  (and  the  United  States  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Kansas  which  affirmed  the  Commission)  failed  adequately  to 
consider  the  impact  of  the  critical  exculpatory  evidence  which  was 
improperly  withheld  by  the  government  and  which  completely  undermined  the 
facts  relied  upon  by  the  Commission  to  establish  that  Leonard  shot  the  two 
FBI  agents  at  close  range.  The  improperly  withheld  evidence  established 


that  the  government  manufactured  evidence  and  gutted  the  government's 
manufactured  case  that  Leonard  executed  the  two  agents  at  point  blank 
range.  Based  on  data  and  reports  obtained  from  the  FBI  under  FOIA  requests 
Leonard's  legal  team  discovered  that  the  government  had  withheld 
exculpatory  evidence  which  unequivocally  ruled  out  the  so-called  Wichita 
AR-15(which  was  purportedly  Leonard's)  as  the  murder  weapon.  More 
specifically,  the  legal  team  discovered  a memorandum  dated  October  2,1975 
by  a ballistics  expert  which  ruled  out  the  Wichita  AR-15(the  murder  gun 
purportedly  used  by  Leonard).  In  addition,  the  legal  team  discovered  other 
data  suppressed  by  the  FBI  which  struck  at  the  heart  of  the  government's 
case  and  the  Commission's  findings  which  were  upheld  by  the  District  Court 

In  sum,  under  normal  federal  guidelines,  Leonard  is  long  overdue  for 
release  on  parole.  There  is  no  basis  for  the  Commission  to  not  release 
Leonard  on  parole  and  certainly  no  basis  for  it  to  refuse  to  even  consider 
release  until  December  2008.  This  appeal  can  correct  that  injustice  and 
set  Leonard  free.  Now  is  the  time  to  provide  Leonard  with  the  support  to 
make  this  come  to  fruition.  Justice  is  long  overdue  in  Leonard's  case  and 
now  is  the  time  for  a panel  of  judges  of  the  Tenth  Circuit  to  look  at 
Leonard's  case  and  at  least  ameliorate  the  unfair  and  unjust  treatment 
Leonard  has  received  to  date.  Ameliorate  is  all  that  can  be  done  at  this 
point,  as  an  innocent  man  has  been  punished  for  nearly  27  years  by  a 
corrupt  and  unyielding  system.  Leonard,  however,  needs  your  support  to 
ensure  that  the  courts  finally  conduct  a fair  review  of  his  case. 

FREE  PELTIER! 

"RE : Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Mon,  Dun  23  2003  19:18:40  -0700 
From:  Janet  Smith  <owlstar@Speakeasy.org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

- -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" NATIVE  PRISONER" 


Date:  Friday,  June  20,  2003  9:03  AM 

From:  "Brigitte  Thimiakis"  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub j : [ironnatives]  Fw:  California  Coalition  for  Women  Prisoners' 

forwarded  message 

From:  Christina  Wilson 
Sub j : [PRISONACT] 

California  Coalition  for  Women  Prisoners' 

Next  Volunteer  Night 

Wednesday,  June  25th,  6-9pm 

1540  Market  Street,  #490,  SF,  CA  94102 

(415)  255-7036  x316,  info@womenprisoners.org 

Friends,  allies  and  supporters,  please  spread  the  word  to  your  listserves, 
organizations,  etc. 

Did  you  know  that: 

- Women  represent  the  fastest  growing  segment  of  prison  and  jail 
populations? 

- The  prison  system  disproportionately  impacts  women  of  color? 

- The  Drug  War  is  the  largest  force  behind  the  95%  increase  in  female 
drug  arrests  between  1985  and  1996? 

- Women  prisoners  are  often  survivors  of  abuse  and,  once  incarcerated, 
routinely  experience  sexual  harassment? 

- Over  75%  of  women  prisoners  are  mothers. 

- That  most  women  prisoners  tell  us  being  in  contact  with  people  on  the 
outside  who  care  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  gifts  they  can  receive? 

Come  help  support  women  prisoners  in  California  by  fighting  against 
inhumane  prison  conditions,  and  our  unjust  criminal  justice  system  at 
CCWP's  Volunteer  Night 
Fourth  Wednesdays  of  Every  Month,  6-9pm 


1540  Market  Street,  #490,  San  Francisco,  CA  94102 

For  more  info,  call  415-255-7036  x316  or  email  info@womenprisoners.org 
These  monthly  volunteer  nights  provide  a space  for  individuals 
throughout  the  Bay  Area  to  come  together  to  watch  movies,  share  political 
education,  and  support  women  prisoners  and  the  work  of  CCWP  through 
writing  letters,  building  current  and  new  advocacy  and  organizing  efforts, 
developing  resource  materials,  etc.  Dinner  will  be  provided.  For  info  on 
future  volunteer  nights,  please  call  the  above  phone  number. 


Date:  Wednesday,  Dune  18,  2003  11:16  AM 

From:  "Brigitte  Thimiakis"  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub  j : Alert/Call  for  Action  - NA  Religious  Rights 

forwarded  message 

From:  justicenetwork 

[Please  Take  Action  Now-  Also  please  forward  to  relevant  lists  -] 

New  Alert  re. Violations  of  Native  American  religious  rights  at  Montana 
State  Prison! 

In  spite  of  the  progress  that  had  been  made,  a Sweat  Lodge  ceremony  was 
cancelled  again  and  another  cancellation  is  planned,  meaning  that  the 
Prisoners'  rights  are  being  violated  again.  Please  read  this  call  for 
action  and  contact  the  officials  mentioned  at  the  bottom. 

The  situation  : on  Saturday  Dune  14th,  Fr.  Pins  had  the  Sweat  Lodge 
ceremony  time  cancelled.  The  Sweat  Lodge  was  in  place  and  all  ready  to  go 
for  the  usual  Saturday  morning  Sweat  Lodge  ceremony.  What  a shock  it  was 
for  the  Native  Americans  to  find  out  their  time  had  been  given  to  a 
Buddhist  activity  and  their  Sweat  Lodge  ceremony  cancelled.  No  notice.  No 
warning.  Nothing.  Dust  cancelled. 

Fr.  Pins  had  cancelled  the  Sweat  Lodge  ceremony  and  given  the  time  to 
the  Buddhist  group  without  even  telling  them.  No  other  religious  group 
lost  their  time  on  this  Saturday,  Dune  14th;  only  the  Native  Americans 
were  denied  their  religious  time.  Fr.  Pins  still  held  Catholic  mass  and 
Bible  study  on  that  same  Saturday  evening. 

As  if  this  were  not  enough  of  a deliberate  insult,  the  Prayer  Warriors 
have  just  been  told  that  Fr.  Pins  has  also  cancelled  their  Sweat  Lodge 
time  for  Saturday,  Dune  28th  and  has  given  their  time  to  a Christian 
Discovery  activity.  Their  discovery  activities  are  normally  scheduled  in 
the  afternoons  and  nothing  is  normally  cancelled  in  order  for  the  activity 
to  take  place. 

Please  contact  the  following  individuals  and  respectfully  request 

- that  the  Sweat  Lodge  time  be  reinstated  on  Dune  28th, 

- and  that  the  Sweat  Lodge  ceremonies  are  held  on  a regular  basis. 

They  need  to  take  immediate  measures  to  ensure  that  the  Native  American 
Inmates's  religious  rights  are  respected  so  that  they  are  able  to  honor 
their  Spirituality  according  to  their  faith,  as  they  are  entitled  by  the 
Constitution.  Please  find  the  contact  info  at  the  bottom  of  this  post. 
Thank  you  once  again  for  your  time  and  continued  support. 

Respectfully, 

<>  Dustice  For  First  Nations  Prisoners  Network  <> 
justicenetwork@if ranee . com 

==Please  do  not  send  this  email  or  address  to  the  officials-thank  you.== 


Contact  Info:  (you  can  send  the  same  letter  to  the  following) 


MSP  Warden  Mike  Mahoney,  500  Conley  Lake  Road,  Deer  Lodge,  MT  - 59722 
(406)  846-1320,  ext.  2200;  mmahoney@state . mt . us 

Associate  Warden,  Myron  Beeson:  (406)  846-1320,  ext.  2454; 
mbeeson@state . mt . us 

500  Conley  Lake  Road;  Deer  Lodge,  MT;  59722 


Mr.  Bill  Slaughter,  Director  of  Corrections  jbouchee@state.mt.us 
The  Montana  Department  of  Corrections 

1539  11th  Avenue,  P.O.  Box  201301,  Helena  MT  59620-1301 


Dack  Powers  (406)  846-1320,  ext.  2293 


500  Conley  Lake  Rd 
Deer  Lodge,  MT  59722 
e-mail:  j power s@state.mt. us 


Date:  Tuesday,  Dune  17,  2003  9:09  AM 
From:  "Kim  Foltz"  <khoward0723@netscape.net> 

Sub j : NAPN  and  AIRR  sites 

Native  American  Prisoner  Network  (NAPN) 

http: //members .tripod . com/~foltz . k/napnhome. html 

NAPN's  goal  is  to  assist  Native  American  prisoners  obtain  outside 

support  via  pen  pals,  and  to  display  and  promote  artwork,  crafts,  and 

writings . 

American  Indian  Religious  Rights  foundation  (AIRR)  http://www.airr.org 
AIRR  is  a registered  non  profit  organization  which  works  with  American 
Indian  prisoners  on  religious  rights  violations. 

And  yes  I do  still  need  help  <with  administering  both  sites'  business)-. 
I have  managed  to  get  NAPN  mail  caught  up  through  the  beginning  of  Dune 
so  now  AIRR's  is  stacking  up  too.  Last  week  I mailed  out  § 45  NAPN 
letters  I was  able  to  answer,  and  yesterday  another  42. 

Kim 


"RE : Rustywire:  Parched  Corn"  

Date:  Sun,  May  25  2003  06:46:19  -0900 
From:  rustywire@yahoo.com  (john  rustywire) 

Sub j : Parched  Corn 

Newsgroup:  alt. native 

Grandpa,  what  you  doing.  Grandpa?  He  stood  there,  just  three  years 
old,  his  hair  dark  and  eyes  full  of  wonder  as  he  watched  his  grandpa 
digging  a hole  in  the  sand. 

I am  going  to  make  something  good  to  eat,  it  is  a day  for  eating  corn. 
The  old  man  said,  lining  the  pit  with  cedar  wood  and  piling  it  up 
high,  and  it  began  to  burn. 

The  little  boy  watched  as  the  fire  grew,  standing  behind  the  old  man, 
holding  his  pants  by  the  legs.  It's  sure  hot.  Grandpa.  The  sun  was 
shining  and  they  stood  on  a high  butte  behind  their  place,  they  could 
see  the  distant  mountains  and  valleys  below  Fluted  Rock.. 

The  old  man  knelt  down  and  said,  see  that  place  way  down  there,  there 
was  slit  of  earth  where  Canyon  De  Chelly  dropped  down  into  the  earth. 

In  that  place  our  people  lived  long  ago  and  they  grew  corn,  some  of 
them  saved  the  corn  like  we  have  and  they  dried.  Now  when  they  did 
this  they  would  soak  it  in  water  to  give  it  softness  again,  like  the 
ones  I have  here. 

The  little  boy  with  shaggy  hair  looked  at  the  indian  corn,  and  could 
see  it  had  been  soaking  in  the  tub  since  the  night  before. 

What  you  going  to  do  with  it  grandpa? 

We  are  going  to  eat  it. 

Like  that?  Too  hard  to  eat. 

The  old  man  laughed  and  shoveled  out  the  hot  coals,  and  said  no,  we 
are  going  to  cook  it  over  night  right  here.  The  old  man  shoveled  out 
the  coals  and  lined  the  pit  and  threw  in  the  dried  ears  of  corn  now 
soaked  and  packed  them  into  the  ground  with  sand,  the  old  man  then 
poured  lots  of  water  buckets  on  it. 

How  can  we  eat  it  if  its  all  covered  up  grandpa? 

It  has  to  cook  in  the  ground. 

The  little  boy  looked  at  his  grandpa  with  big  eyes,  eyes  full  of 
wonder  about  how  the  ground  could  cook  the  corn.  The  old  man  put  the 
hot  coals  over  the  corn  covered  with  earth  and  built  a big  fire. 

The  fire  burned  all  day  and  the  little  boy  played  as  his  grandfather 
watched  the  fire,  until  the  night  came. 


It  was  dark,  and  the  fire  lit  up  the  night  sky.  The  embers  lit  up  the 
sky,  floating  slowly  into  the  night  sky.  The  ground  was  glowing  gold 
and  yellow. 

Is  the  corn  ready  to  eat  grandpa? 

No,  not  till  tomorrow. 

How  come  we  are  going  to  eat  it  tomorrow.  I want  to  eat  some  now. 

The  old  man  told  him  that  a long  time  ago  when  their  people  were  on 
the  run  from  the  cavalry  soldiers  they  hid  the  corn  in  the  canyon 
walls,  and  it  dried.  It  was  in  secret  places,  and  when  they  needed 
they  gathered  it  and  soaked  it  in  the  stream.  They  they  went  up  into 
the  mountains  to  the  East,  near  where  we  are  now  and  built  a fire  like 
this,  sometimes  they  just  threw  the  corn  into  the  fire  and  let  it  burn 
on  the  edges. 

The  boy  asked  did  the  corn  burn  all  up?  The  corn  would  be  all  dirty 
and  black  grandpa.  The  old  man  told  him  that  corn  originated  with  th 
holy  people,  that  it  was  gift,  it  was  from  the  four  kernels  of  the 
corn,  the  very  top,  white  corn,  the  most  hard  to  find,  from  that  corn 
we  got  our  strength  and  it  made  us  survive. 

Did  you  eat  that  corn  grandpa,  the  kind  that  was  thrown  in  the  fire? 

Yes  I did,  a long  time  ago  when  I was  a child. 

They  sat  there  and  the  boy  listened  to  the  old  man  talk  about  how  the 
old  ones  survived  and  the  foods  they  ate,  all  the  time  watching  the 
fire  burn  down  to  just  hot  coals. 

When  do  we  get  to  eat  corn  grandpa. 

Tomorrow,  let's  go  to  bed. 

As  they  went  to  sleep  the  fire  burned  down  and  by  morning  was  just  a 
pile  of  coals.  The  little  boy  jumped  out  of  bed  and  ran  outside,  he 
saw  the  old  man  kneeling  down.  He  had  already  shoveled  out  the  dirt 
and  coals  and  was  pulling  out  the  ears  of  corn.  The  old  man  brushed 
the  wet  sand  from  the  corn. 

He  took  one  out  and  slowly  peeled  it  back,  it  was  all  cooked  and  a 
little  brown  around  the  top.  His  grandpa  told  him  this  is  sacred  corn 
it  comes  from  down  the  valley  and  gives  us  life,  strength  and  food  for 
us  to  eat. 

The  little  boy  held  the  peeled  corn  by  the  husk  and  looked  at  it.  It 
smelled  sweet,  and  he  tasted  just  a little  bit  of  it.  It  tasted  so 
sweet  and  good.  This  is  good  corn  grandpa.  The  old  man  laughed  and 
picked  up  the  rest  of  the  corn  and  put  it  in  a bag  and  started  to 
walked  back  to  the  hogan.  The  little  boy  ran  around  to  his  grandma  and 
mom  and  said,  look  grandpa  cooked  this  sweet  corn,  parched  corn,  it  is 
steaming,  so  it  is  steamed  corn.  He  held  it  up  in  his  hands  and  they 
all  laughed  because  they  knew  he  learned  what  good  corn  was,  and  they 
remembered  that  he  was  just  little  boy  and  had  tasted  the  sweetness  of 
life, 
rustywire 
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TOBACCO  Is  an  Indian  weed. 


It  was  the  devil  who  sowed  the  seed. 
It  stains  your  pockets. 

Soils  your  clothes. 

And  makes  a chimney  of  your  nose." 


A PART  OF  CAPT.  PRATT'S  LETTER  TO  HIS  LITTLE  DAUGHTER  RICHENDA. 


Miss  Richenda  has  kindly  allowed  the  Man-on-the-band-stand  to  use 
parts  of  her  letter,  for  the  readers  of  the  HELPER  to  enjoy.  After 
several  lines,  intended  for  his  baby  only,  the  captain  says: 

I have  thought  Richenda  would  like  some  photographs  of  this  queer 
country  and  people  to  show  to  all  the  other  children,  and  so  I send  a 
number. 

Your  must  keep  them  nice  and  clean.  On  the  back  of  each  one  I have 
written  what  the  picture  is,  so  you  will  have  no  trouble  to  understand. 

When  we  come  home  we  shall  bring  more,  and  then  can  tell  you  of  the 
grand  trip  we  are  having. 

Today  we  took  a long  walk  up  the  valley,  and  I saw  some  springs  where 
the  water  comes  out  of  the  ground,  boiling  hot. 

There  are  a great  many  hotels  up  and  down  the  valley,  and  all  of  them 
provide  hot  baths  for  their  guests  using  the  water  just  as  it  comes  from 
the  ground. 

I killed  a big  snake  nearly  as  long  as  I am. 

It  was  near  one  of  the  springs,  probably  to  understand. 

When  we  come  home  we  shall  bring  more,  and  then  can  tell  you  of  the 
grand  trip[  we  are  having. 

Today  we  took  a long  walk  up  the  valley,  and  I saw  some  springs  where 
the  water  comes  out  of  the  ground. 

I killed  a big  snake  nearly  as  long  as  I am. 

It  was  near  one  of  the  springs,  probably  to  warm  itself. 

Further  on  we  came  to  a Japanese  house,  where  there  was  a pretty 
little  lakelet,  into  which  four  small  waterfalls  emptied  the  water  from 
a stream  which  the  lapanese  had  brought  along  the  mountain  side. 

In  the  lakelet  were  a great  many  fish,  some  white,  some  black,  others 
brown  and  yellow,  while  a good  many  were  scarlet  colored. 

I had  great  fun  feeding  them. 

Some  were  large,  weighing  two  or  three  pounds. 

There  came  up  a heavy  rain  so  we  had  to  wait  a long  time. 

Mamma,  Mrs.  Morris  and  Miss  Haines  rode  home  in  jinrickshas,  while 
Mr.  Morris  and  I walked  through  the  mud  and  rain. 

The  people  here  in  the  mountains  make  the  cutest  little  boxes,  toys, 
tops,  balls,  etc.,  and  I have  seen  several  laid  away  that  will  go  to 
America  for  some  of  the  little  boys  and  girls  at  the  Carlisle  Indian 
School 

WHAT  RICHENDA' S MAMMA  SAYS  IN  A LATER  LETTER. 

"I  will  tell  you  about  the  funny  little  children  we  see  every  place 
we  go. 

Their  heads  are  shaved  in  all  sorts  of  curious  fashions,  some  with 
the  hair  all  off,  others  shaved  leaving  a round  place  about  as  large  as 
the  top  of  a small  tea-cup,  where  the  hair  is  allowed  to  grow  two  or 
three  inches  long,  each  hair  the  same  length  and  very  even. 

When  they  run,  their  little  "top  nots"  flop  about  in  the  funniest 
manner. 

Boys  and  girls  both  dress  very  much  alike,  in  long  straight  dresses 
very  narrow  about  the  legs,  but  the  sleeves  are  long,  wide  and  square, 
and  they  use  them  for  pockets. 

They  can  put  more  toys  and  *things*  in  them  than  I ever  saw  go  into 
any  little  girl's  pocket  in  America,  and  I think  it  doubtful  if  even  a 
little  American  *boy*  could  get  as  much  into  any  *one*  of  his  pockets. 

And  they  wear  the  queerest  little  wooden  shoes,  some  for  wet  weather, 
others  for  dry  weather,  but  neither  kind  has  tops,  only  strings  that  go 
over  the  foot  and  between  the  two  first  toes,  so  when  they  wear 
stockings,  which  are  always  of  heavy  white  cotton  cloth,  they  must  have 
a place  for  their  big  toe,  as  you  do  for  your  thumb  in  your  mittens. 

The  wet  weather  shoes  are  thick  pieces  of  wood  on  the  bottoms,  two 


inches  high,  so  as  to  keep  their  feet  out  of  the  mud. 

Now,  you  may  think  they  cannot  run  with  these  queer  shoes  on,  but 
they  do  and  very  fast,  too. 

Japanese  children  are  never  troubled  with  hats  or  bonnets,  unless 
they  are  dressed  like  foreign  ladies. 

When  dressed  in  their  own  native  dress  their  hair  is  arranged  very 
carefully,  and  the  little  girls'  is  done  up  in  the  same  style  as  their 
older  sisters',  as  the  little  girls'  hair  is  allowed  to  grow  long  when 
they  are  about  seven  years  old. 

But  the  boys  and  men  keep  their  hair  shore  as  they  do  in  America." 
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PRINTED  EVERY  FRIDAY,  AT  THE  INDIAN 
INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  CARLISLE,  PA.  BY  THE 
INDIAN  PRINTER  BOYS. 

-->  THE  INDIAN  HELPER  is  PRINTED  by  Indian  boys,  but  EDITED  by 
The-Man-on-the-band-stand,  who  is  NOT  an  Indian. 


Price:  - 10  cents  a year. 


Address  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Miss  M.  Burgess,  Manager. 


Entered  in  the  P.O.  at  Carlisle  as  second  class  mail  matter. 


The  INDIAN  HELPER  is  paid  for  in  advance,  so  do  not  hesitate  to  take 
the  paper  from  the  Post  Office,  for  fear  a bill  will  be  presented. 


OUR  ELEVENTH  ANNUAL. 

Among  the  prominent  visitors  present  at  the  graduating  exercises  that 
took  place  last  Wednesday  were  the  Honorable  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  Gen.  Morgan;  Hon.  Judge  Perkins,  chairman  of  the  House 
Committee  on  Indian  Affairs;  Hon.  S.  W.  Peel,  ex-chairman  of  the  Indian 
Committee;  Assistant 
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Date:  1 Dul  2003  23:38:43  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanewsll.027 
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Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2003  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

Duly  5,  2003 

Hopi  Kelmuya/fledgling  raptor  moon 
Zuni  Dayamcho  yachunne/moon  when  limbs  of  are  trees  broken  by  fruit 
+ + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  ! 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Dournal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 


<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Iron  House  Drums  Mailing  List;  Newsgroup:  alt. native; 

UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 


Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


"We  are  living  in  a different  time  from  the  ancient  past  till  now. 

We  must  all  learn  to  live  and  respect  each  other.  For  us,  this 
means  to  stop  imposing  and  forcing  an  alien  way  of  life  upon  us." 

"The  Indian  world  is  a real  world  and  we  would  like  to  keep  on  living. 
We  don't  need  pollution,  greed,  false  power,  atomic  bombs,  nuclear 
plants,  missiles,  and  a ruling  system  of  "blind  leading  the  blind". 

Vivian  Olds,  Northern  Paiute 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  I 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

| languages  in  North  America,  j 
| only  175  exist  today.  ! 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
[ learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  I 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

j languages  will  survive  the  next | 

| 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  I 

j Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

j one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

I eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  I 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  j 

[ of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

f as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  [ 

i so  that  my  forefathers  i 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  \ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  - 

i Journey 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


Treaty  Unity  Riders 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


I was  asked  why  some  past  editorials  referred  to  the  U.  S.  justice 
system  as  "Amerikkan  Dust-us".  I will  answer  with  two  simple  examples. 

This  week  Marlon  Taylor  was  acquitted  of  most  of  the  counts  he  faced 
for  the  murder  of  Shane  Dean  Zotigh,  a 20-year-old  Kiowa  dancer.  He  faces 
four  years  in  prison  for  "taking  place  in  the  assault/'  but  the  jury  was 
unconvinced  that  he  actually  killed  Zotigh. 

On  November  9,  1992,  Lynn  Crook,  the  US  prosecutor  who  helped  send 
Leonard  Peltier  to  prison  for  life  for  the  killing  of  two  FBI  agents, 
admitted  to  an  appellate  court:  "We  don't  know  who  killed  the  agents,"  but 
he  pointed  out  that  Peltier  was  on  the  scene  and  knew  who  did  it. 

Despite  this  open  admission  Leonard  Peltier,  an  Ojibway/Dakota,  remains 
in  Maximum  Security  for  the  Dune  26,  1975  murder  of  two  FBI  agents  in  a 
fire  fight  at  the  seige  of  Wounded  Knee. 

The  facts  of  the  cases  are  remarkably  similar,  in  spite  of  30  years 
passage  of  time  and  a remarkably  dissimilar  verdict.  In  both  cases, 
somebody  with  a clean,  productive  life  died,  and  somebody  was  in  proximity 
to  the  killing.  In  both  cases,  there  were  others  involved.  But  in  the 
Zotigh  case,  the  victim  was  Indian  and  the  defendant  was  not,  in  the 
Peltier  case,  the  victim  was  not  Indian,  but  the  defendant  was. 

Dune  18,  2002  a human-caused  fire,  the  Rodeo  Fire,  broke  out  in  east- 
central  Arizona. 

Dune  20,  a second  human-caused  fire,  the  Chediski  Fire,  broke  out. 

The  combined  Rodeo-Chediski  fires  destroyed  over  470,  000  acres  of 
timber,  largely  on  the  Fort  Apache  Reservation. 

A white  woman  considered  to  be  mentally  competent,  Valinda  Do  Elliott, 
who  was  trespassing  on  Apache  land  started  the  Chediski  fire,  but  was 

never  charged.  (Late  breaking  news:  This  week  the  tribe  filed  a civil  suit 

against  Ms.  Elliot  for  her  role  in  the  fire  on  the  same  day  she  was 
sentened  to  60  days  in  jail  for  repeated  drunk  and  unlicensed  driving 
convictions) . 

An  Apache,  Leonard  Greg,  just  cleared  competancy  hearings  after  a year 
of  therapy  and  intensive  tutoring  and  will  now  stand  trial  for  several 
felony  counts  related  to  the  Rodeo  fire. 

There  is  nothing  I can  add  to  the  two  examples  cited  above.  You  either 
understand  why  Natives  feel  that  Dustice  is  a myth  if  you  are  not  a member 

of  the  dominant  society,  or  your  blinders  are  firmly  in  place  and  you 

refuse  to  see  or  believe  the  truth.  Articles  in  this  issue  will  clearly 
demonstrate,  to  those  with  eyes  and  heart,  "Dust-Us"  also  is  a reality 
in  Canada. 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 


, , Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews . org 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy . org 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A. 
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A Struggle  for  History 

A people  who  survived  now  seek  to  thrive  in  the  21st  century 
By  Andrew  Metz 
STAFF  CORRESPONDENT 
Dune  26,  2003 

First  in  an  occasional  series  on  American  Indians  in  the  21st  century 
Little  Bighorn  Battlefield  National  Monument,  Mont.  - In  the  sagebrush 
and  tall  grass  that  reach  to  the  edge  of  the  mountains  beyond  here,  the 
grandsons  and  granddaughters  of  great  Indian  warriors  greeted  the  first 
light  of  day  like  victors. 

As  sun  warmed  the  hard  Plains  yesterday,  they  trudged  on  foot  and 
horseback,  up  hills  and  berms  soaked  with  the  spirits  of  their  forefathers 
and  those  of  Lt.  Col.  George  Armstrong  Custer's  Seventh  Cavalry,  who  were 
wiped  out  127  years  ago  in  the  legendary  Battle  of  Little  Bighorn. 

With  meditation  and  cheers,  drum-beating  and  song,  Indians  in  the 
thousands  - men,  women  and  children  - symbolically  reclaimed  this  sacred 
ground  and  a place  at  the  shrine  to  one  of  America's  most  storied 
skirmishes . 

"It  took  127  years  to  get  this,"  said  Geofredo  Little  Bird,  a Northern 
Cheyenne  Indian,  leading  daybreak  prayers  on  a ridge  below  a dramatic 
bronze  memorial  dedicated  yesterday  to  the  warriors  and  their  victory  Dune 
25,  1876.  "They  were  trying  to  exterminate  all  the  tribes  from  the  face  of 
the  earth.  But  we  are  still  here." 

For  more  than  a century,  the  austere  battlefield  on  the  Crow  Indian 
Reservation  has  had  a memorial  and  grave  markers  for  Custer  and  more  than 
260  troopers,  while  any  trace  of  the  Indians'  participation,  as  winners  or 
as  scouts  who  died  alongside  the  cavalrymen,  was  largely  invisible.  Now, 
after  years  of  controversy,  foot-dragging  and  prejudice,  American  Indians 
can  finally  point  to  this  site  and  see  something  of  their  own  here,  too:  a 
sculpture  of  three  "spirit  warriors"  on  horseback  with  a woman  trailing 
behind  and  a circular  stone  dugout  with  plaques  for  the  names  of  the 
warriors  who  fell. 

"This  is  the  moment  we  have  been  waiting  for,"  said  Little  Bird,  who 
traces  his  relatives  to  the  Bighorn  warriors  and  is  a spiritual  adviser  to 
his  tribe's  leader.  "This  memorial  shows  us  as  we  are  today.  Native 
American  people.  We  belong  here  now." 

The  dedication  of  the  $2.3  million  memorial  filled  the  rolling  hills 
with  Sioux,  Cheyenne,  Arapaho,  Crow  and  Arikara  and  is  a major  achievement 
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for  the  Indians,  who  persisted  in  the  face  of  an  oppression  that  pushed 
them  toward  extinction.  In  broader  terms,  the  long  campaign  to  round  out 
the  historical  record  of  that  iconic  battle  reflects  a new,  dynamic  time 
in  Indian  Country,  where  Indians  from  New  York  - home  to  the  sixth  largest 
Indian  population  in  the  nation  - to  the  Great  Plains  are  making  strides 
unseen  in  generations. 

All  across  the  United  States,  on  reservations  and  in  cities,  a world  of 
achievement  is  quietly  under  way,  even  as  the  shackles  of  history  continue 
to  pull  on  America's  first  people. 

As  an  ethnic  minority,  the  more  than  2.5  million  Indians  still  occupy 
the  outer  reaches  of  most  mainstream  indices:  they  live  in  more  crowded 
conditions  and  far  deeper  poverty,  receive  less  schooling  and  suffer  from 
higher  rates  of  social  and  medical  ills  than  other  Americans.  The 
cornerstones  of  their  identity  - language,  culture  and  sovereignty  - are 
still  fragile  and  struggling  for  solid  footing.  But  at  the  same  time, 
fresh  energy  is  promising  a new  place  for  American  Indians  in  the  21st 
century. 

"We  have  come  through  extraordinarily  trying  times  over  these  two 
centuries,  and  we  have  emerged  strong  ...  In  the  face  of  policies  aimed  at 
ensuring  our  destruction,  we  have  chosen  survival,"  Tex  Hall,  president  of 
the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  said  in  an  address  earlier  this 
year.  "Now  we  seek  not  just  to  survive  but  to  thrive." 

The  events  taking  place  in  Indian  County  are  as  varied  as  the  more  than 
500  tribes  themselves,  but  from  New  Mexico  to  New  England,  educators  and 
activists,  entrepreneurs  and  academics,  progressives  and  traditionalists 
are  sounding  similar  chords. 

Beyond  the  popular  stories  of  wealth  that  a small  collection  of  tribes 
has  earned  from  casino  gambling  in  recent  years,  economic  and  social 
development  is  spreading,  from  bed-and-breakfasts  and  construction  firms, 
to  media  outlets  and  banking.  American  Indians  are  making  headway  at 
reviving  native  languages  and  culture  through  immersion  programs  and 
Indian  colleges.  The  American  Indian  population  is  actually  growing  and 
outpacing  other  ethnic  minorities.  And  as  American  Indian  lawyers  and 
activists  are  fighting  harder  than  ever  against  perceived  injustices, 
there  have  been  important  resolutions  to  age-old  land  claims  and  advances 
in  the  courtrooms  of  this  country,  most  notably  in  the  pursuit  of  billions 
of  dollars  in  unaccounted-for  Indian  money  held  in  trust  by  the  federal 
government . 

Like  the  fight  to  have  Indians  recognized  at  the  Little  Bighorn,  much  of 
the  action  has  taken  years  to  gain  momentum  and  has  been  met  with  stiff 
resistance. 

"A  lot  of  things  that  have  been  percolating  in  Indian  Country  for  some 
time  are  coming  together  now  and  beginning  to  attract  some  attention," 
said  C.  Matthew  Snipp,  an  American  Indian  demographer  at  Stanford 
University.  "The  whole  idea  of  the  vanishing  American  was  a major  cultural 
trope  through  the  19th  and  much  of  the  20th  century  and  that  has  now 
become  sort  of  a quaint  notion  that  was  more  wishful  thinking  than 
anything  else. " 

"The  fight  over  Little  Bighorn  memorial,"  he  said,  "and  how  it  was  to  be 
portrayed  is  emblematic  of  the  struggle  for  history;  here  is  this  cultural 
struggle  between  Indian  people  on  the  one  hand  and  this  glorified  history 
that  has  come  to  be  accepted  as  the  truth." 

Indeed,  generations  of  Americans  were  introduced  to  this  battle  as 
Custer's  Last  Stand,  a moniker  that  persists  today.  The  ceremonies 
yesterday  seemed  as  much  about  setting  the  record  straight  as  celebration 
and  reverence. 

"One  hundred  and  twenty-seven  years  ago,  our  warriors  defended  our 
beliefs,  and  we  are  here  to  honor,  not  mourn  these  warriors,"  George 

Amiotte,  an  Oglala  Sioux  told  hundreds  of  his  people  gathered  in  a circle 

around  the  memorial.  As  prayers  and  dances  and  drumming  echoed  through  the 
valley  along  the  Little  Big  Horn  River,  where  as  many  as  7,000  Indians 
were  said  to  be  camped  when  they  were  attacked  by  Custer,  many  in  the 
crowd  spoke  of  the  tragic  irony  of  the  famous  Indian  victory  being  honored. 

"Even  though  the  battle  was  won,  our  way  of  life  completely  changed 

forever, " said  Clifford  Long  Sioux,  a Northern  Cheyenne  Indian  and  early 


advocate  for  the  memorial. 

After  Custer's  stunning  defeat,  in  which  fewer  than  100  Indians  were 
believed  killed,  the  U.S.  government  stepped  up  its  campaign  against  the 
tribes,  exacting  a treacherous  toll  that  American  Indians  consider  nothing 
short  of  attempted  genocide. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior  Gail  Norton,  whose  agency  has  long  borne  the 
brunt  of  the  criticism  for  the  handling  of  Indian  affairs,  suggested  to 
the  audience  that  the  memorial  would  help  speed  overdue  reconciliation. 

"Of  course,  we  cannot  reclaim  or  change  the  past.  The  wrongs,  the 
battles  and  the  broken  promises  remain  as  they  are  written  into  history," 
Norton  said.  But,  she  said,  "today's  ceremony  finally  lets  healing  songs 
begin  in  this  place." 

The  fight  for  the  memorial  is  almost  as  epic  as  the  battle  itself.  As 
far  back  as  1925,  descendants  of  the  Indian  warriors  were  calling  for 
official  recognition.  Over  the  years,  there  were  attempts  to  plant  plaques 
and  markers,  but  it  wasn't  until  1991  that  Congress,  spurred  on  by  the 
persistence  of  the  lone  Indian  representative.  Sen.  Ben  Nighthorse 
Campbell  (R-Colo.),  approved  changing  the  name  of  the  site  from  Custer 
National  to  the  Little  Bighorn  Battlefield  National  Monument.  At  that  time 
they  also  authorized  an  Indian  memorial,  but  no  funds  were  appropriated 
until  two  years  ago. 

Every  step  was  met  with  controversy,  from  the  location  across  from  the 
granite  Custer  obelisk  to  the  design,  which  was  done  by  a non-Indian,  to 
the  funding,  which  unlike  many  other  memorials  was  paid  for  with  public 
money. 

And  amid  the  elation  yesterday,  there  were  still  lingering  critics  of 
the  end  result. 

"Unfortunately,  this  battleground  and  the  Seventh  Cavalry  have  become 
lightning  rods  for  all  the  troubles  that  the  government  has  laid  at  the 
doorsteps  of  the  Indians,"  said  Kevin  Connelly,  president  of  the  Custer 
Battlefield  Historical  Museum  Association,  which  long  opposed  the  memorial 
Connelly,  who  was  milling  around  the  grounds,  said  he  was  not  opposed  to 
marking  the  Indian  role  in  the  battle,  but  disagreed  with  the  placement 
and  the  public  funding. 

"At  this  point  it  is  a done  deal,"  he  said.  "It  has  come  to  pass  and  it 
is  reality." 

Even  with  shrill  victory  calls  echoing  off  the  hills  and  traditional 
dress  everywhere,  some  Indians,  too,  regarded  the  site  with  a tinge  of 
resignation . 

"There  will  never  be  a day  when  everything  will  be  made  up  to  us,"  said 
Emmanuel  Red  Bear,  a great-great-grandson  of  both  Crazy  Horse  and  Sitting 
Bull,  two  of  the  most  fabled  leaders  of  the  battle,  who  accompanied 
members  of  his  Sioux  tribe  in  traditional  songs  with  a buffalo  hide  drum. 
"But  coming  back  here  is  like  a healing  for  us." 

Gerard  Baker,  a Mandan-Hidatsa  Indian  from  North  Dakota  and  a former 
superintendent  of  the  national  monument  who  was  instrumental  in  pushing 
for  it,  said  the  criticism  is  healthy  and  understandable. 

"Sure  I have  bitterness.  The  bitterness  I have  is  we  people  in 
reservations  who  don't  have  adequate  water,  adequate  housing,  adequate 
health  care.  But  it's  a start  and  it's  progress,"  he  said.  "We're  taking 
steps  in  the  right  direction." 

The  Legacy  Of  Little  Bighorn 

The  Battle  of  Little  Bighorn,  Dune  25-26,  1876,  was  one  of  the  most 
famous  engagements  ever  fought  on  American  soil.  Yesterday,  the  National 
Park  Service  dedicated  a memorial  to  the  Sioux,  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho 
Indians  who  fought  on  both  sides  to  preserve  their  lands  and  culture. 

Prelude  to  Confrontation 

Rising  tensions  between  native  Sioux  and  Cheyenne  and  white 
settlers  came  to  a head  at  Little  Bighorn  in  Dune  1876. 

1862:  Montana  gold  rush  brings  white  settlers  onto  sacred  Sioux  lands. 
1868:  Treaty  with  U.S.  government  establishes  Great  Sioux  Reservation  in 
the  Black  Hills  of  South  Dakota.  Some  Sioux  refuse  to  sign  treaty. 
1874:  Gold  is  discovered  in  Black  Hills.  More  whites  flock  to  Sioux  lands 


forcing  outraged  Sioux  and  Cheyenne  to  leave  their  reservations . 

1875:  U.S.  government  tells  Sioux  to  return  to  reservation  by  Danuary 
1876  or  be  forcibly  removed.  Non-treaty  Sioux  ignore  decree. 

1876:  Sioux  and  some  reservation  Indians  gather  in  protest  under  Sitting 
Bull.  Decision  is  made  to  force  Sioux  onto  reservation. 

The  Battle  Plan 

The  Army's  plan  to  relocate  the  Sioux  seemed  doomed  from  the  start.  Two 
Sioux  victories  in  1875  emboldened  Sitting  Bull's  forces  to  fight  on.  The 
Army  responded  with  a three-pronged  plan  of  attack. 

1.  Gen.  Alfred  Terry  leads  a column,  including  Custer's  Seventh  Cavalry, 
from  Fort  Abraham  Lincoln  in  Dakota  Territory. 

2.  Gen.  George  Crook  leads  a column  north  from  Fort  Fetterman  in 

Wyoming  Territory. 

3.  Col.  Dohn  Gibbon  leads  a column  southeast  from  Fort  Ellis  in 
Montana  Territory.  He  meets  Terry  along  Yellowstone  River. 

The  Last  Stand 

Ordered  to  pursue  hostile  Indians,  Custer  departs  from  main  army's 
advance  on  Dune  22.  Three  days  later,  Custer's  scouts  notice  a gathering 
of  Indians  to  the  west.  Custer  immediately  rides  toward  the  Indians,  a 
disastrous  miscalculation. 

4.  From  a point  called  the  Crow's  Nest,  Custer  spots  a Sioux  village  15 
miles  away  along  Rosebud  Creek.  He  also  spies  a nearby  group  of 
warriors . 

5.  Custer  ignores  an  order  to  wait  and  attacks,  fearing  the  warriors  will 
alert  the  main  party.  He  underestimates  size  of  the  warrior  force. 

6.  Sioux  and  Cheyenne  counterattack.  Another  force,  led  by  Crazy  Horse, 
moves  downstream  and  traps  Custer.  As  Indians  close  in,  Custer  orders 
his  men  to  shoot  their  horses  and  stack  the  carcasses  to  form  a wall, 
but  they  provide  little  protection  against  Indian  bullets.  In  less 
than  an  hour,  Custer  and  his  210  men  are  killed. 

SOURCES:  Custer  Battlefield  Historical  and  Museum  Association, 

Ibis  Communications  (Eye  Witness),  Little  Bighorn  Battlefield 
National  Monument,  National  Park  Service 

Building  an  Indian  Memorial 

Events  leading  to  yesterday's  dedication  of  the  Indian  Memorial  at  Little 
Bighorn  Battlefield  National  Monument: 

Dune  25-26,  1876:  Battle  of  Little  Bighorn 

Danuary  1879:  Secretary  of  War  George  McCrary  orders  establishment  of  a 
national  cemetery  and  construction  of  a monument  on  site  of  the 
battle. 

1881:  A granite  monument  is  placed  on  a mass  grave  at  Last  Stand  Hill  to 
memorialize  soldiers,  U.S.  Indian  scouts  and  civilians  attached  to 
Seventh  Cavalry. 

December  1886:  President  Grover  Cleveland  issues  an  executive  order 

setting  forth  boundaries  of  Custer  Battlefield  National  Cemetery. 

Duly  27,  1925:  Mrs.  Thomas  Beaverheart,  a Northern  Cheyenne,  requests  a 
marker  to  show  where  her  father.  Lame  White  Man,  died  along  Battle 
Ridge.  Request  is  denied. 

March  1946:  Custer  Battlefield  National  Cemetery  is  designated  Custer 
Battlefield  National  Monument. 

Dune  25,  1988:  The  American  Indian  Movement  protests  lack  of  an  Indian 
memorial  by  cementing  an  iron  plaque  at  the  Seventh  U.S.  Cavalry 
Monument . 

Dec.  10,  1991:  Law  changes  name  of  Custer  Battlefield  National  Monument 
to  Little  Bighorn  Battlefield  National  Monument. 

February  1997:  Indian  Memorial  Advisory  Committee  recommends  the  memorial 
design  of  Dohn  Collins  and  Alison  Towers  of  Philadelphia. 

Nov.  11,  1999:  Groundbreaking  ceremonies  held  at  site  of  planned  Indian 
memorial . 

Fall  2001:  Interior  appropriations  bill  approves  $2.3  million  to  build  an 
Indian  memorial. 


Spring  2002:  Construction  begins. 

Yesterday:  Memorial  is  dedicated. 

Copyright  c.  2003,  Newsday,  Inc. 
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Sioux  legacy:  Family  ties  still  bound  by  Battle  of  the  Little  Bighorn 
By  LORNA  THACKERAY 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 
Dune  24,  2003 

After  Minniconjou  warrior  Dog's  Backbone's  skull  was  shattered  by  a 
Seventh  Cavalry  bullet  on  Dune  26,  1876,  his  orphaned  children  were 
dispersed  throughout  the  Sioux  Nation. 

A.  Gay  Kingman's  grandfather,  only  a boy  when  Dog's  Backbone  died  at  the 
Little  Bighorn,  was  swept  to  Canada  with  Sitting  Bull  in  the  aftermath  of 
the  great  battle.  Some  of  his  three  sisters  may  have  fled  north,  too, 
Kingman  said.  But,  when  they  returned,  they  were  strewn  across  the  Dakotas 

Her  grandfather,  Harry  Kingman,  spent  his  life  as  a tribal  leader  on  the 
Cheyenne  River  Reservation.  After  the  storm  of  history  passed,  his  sisters 
and  their  families  landed  at  the  Standing  Rock,  Rosebud  and  Pine  Ridge 
reservations,  she  said. 

Dog's  Backbone  will  bring  his  family  back  together  on  Dune  26,  when  a 
red  granite  headstone  marking  the  spot  where  he  fell  will  be  dedicated  in 
ceremonies  planned  at  Little  Bighorn  National  Monument. 

Kingman,  her  son,  her  grandchildren  and  cousins  from  all  over  the 
country,  plan  to  make  the  pilgrimage  to  Montana  on  the  127th  anniversary 
of  his  death. 

"I  am  so  proud  of  having  this  legacy,"  said  Kingman,  of  Rapid  City.  "I'm 
telling  my  grandchildren  and  hope  it  will  be  an  influence  for  them  because 
they  come  from  such  honorable  people." 

Dog's  Backbone  and  a nameless  Sioux  warrior  who  died  in  the  attack  at 
Last  Stand  Hill  will  be  honored  Dune  25  and  26  as  part  of  christening 
ceremonies  for  the  new  Indian  Memorial  honoring  all  the  warriors  and 
scouts  who  died  in  the  fighting. 

The  nameless  warrior,  whose  death  was  witnessed  by  a Cheyenne  ally. 
Wooden  Leg,  will  be  remembered  with  a special  ceremony  on  Dune  25,  the 
anniversary  of  the  day  he  died. 

Ceremonies  for  Dog's  Backbone  are  scheduled  for  Dune  26.  He  was  shot 
while  Sioux,  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  warriors  laid  siege  to  seven  companies 
of  Custer's  divided  force  on  a bluff  about  six  miles  from  where  Custer  and 
220  men  under  his  direct  command  were  killed.  Most  of  the  troops  under  Maj 
Marcus  Reno  and  Capt.  Frederick  Benteen  survived. 

Kingman  has  asked  Cheyenne  River  medicine  and  ceremonial  men  who  will  be 
traveling  to  the  battlefield  for  dedication  of  the  Indian  Memorial  to  stay 
an  extra  day  and  bless  the  memorial  to  Dog's  Backbone.  She  doesn't  plan  to 
take  part  in  many  other  activities  while  in  Montana  for  the  dedication. 

"I  just  want  to  go  and  pray  and  just  walk  the  grounds,"  she  said. 

Kingman  learned  of  Dog's  Backbone  from  her  grandfather's  stories.  Harry 
Kingman,  one  of  the  first  of  his  tribe  to  be  educated  in  the  white  world, 
helped  his  school,  the  Hampton  Institute  of  Virginia,  raise  funds  by 
traveling  the  East  Coast  to  talk  about  the  battle  and  his  father's  death, 
she  said. 

Her  grandfather  told  her  that  Dog's  Back  Bone  was  killed  on  the  day  the 
tribes  were  breaking  camp  to  leave  the  valley  of  the  Little  Bighorn  River. 
Although  only  a child  at  the  time,  Harry  Kingman  remembered  that  his 
father  must  have  been  an  important  man  because  of  the  care  and  ceremony 


given  his  body. 

Like  other  Sioux  killed  in  the  battle,  he  was  probably  laid  to  rest  in 
his  best  clothes  on  a scaffold  in  his  tepee.  Gay  Kingman  said.  His  war 
horse  probably  would  have  been  killed  to  join  him  in  the  next  world.  And, 
like  other  dead  warriors  left  in  the  camp,  his  remains  were  probably 
desecrated  by  troops  who  arrived  at  the  battlefield  two  days  later. 

Dog's  Backbone's  world  was  shattered  on  the  afternoon  of  Dune  25,  1876, 
when  three  companies  of  the  7th  Cavalry  under  Maj . Marcus  Reno  charged 
across  the  river  into  the  Indian  camp. 

Dog's  Backbone  may  have  been  near  the  heart  of  the  attack,  which  had 
struck  near  Sitting  Bull's  Hunkpapa  village.  The  Minniconjou  and  Hunkpapas 
were  camped  next  to  each  other  on  the  banks  of  the  Little  Bighorn. 

What  part  Dog's  Backbone  played  in  sending  Reno's  troops  back  up  the 
river  and  into  the  bluffs  was  not  recorded.  The  warrior  may  well  have 
battled  Reno's  troopers,  and  then,  with  hundreds  of  other  warriors, 
galloped  a few  miles  north  to  confront  troops  under  Custer. 

History  does  record  that  the  next  day,  after  all  of  Custer's  command  was 
dead.  Dog's  Backbone  was  at  the  Reno-Benteen  site  exhorting  young  warriors 
to  be  careful  of  the  troopers  trapped  on  the  bluffs.  The  soldiers  were 
firing  with  some  accuracy  at  long  range. 

White  Bull,  Sitting  Bull's  nephew,  told  his  biographer  Stanley  Vestal 
that  Dog's  Backbone  was  riding  among  his  comrades  and  admonishing  them, 
"Look  out,  now,  boys.  Those  soldiers  are  a good  way  off,  but  their  bullets 
are  coming  over  mighty  fierce." 

Dust  as  Dog's  Backbone  finished  his  warning,  a ball  fired  from  a 
soldier's  gun  hit  him  in  the  forehead.  White  Bull  said. 

That  night,  those  left  in  the  village  mourned  their  dead. 

Deeds  of  the  unnamed  Sioux  warrior  who  died  during  the  Custer  fight  at 
Last  Stand  Hill  were  recorded  by  Cheyenne  warrior  Wooden  Leg,  who 
recounted  the  battle  for  his  biographer,  Thomas  Marquis. 

Battlefield  Chief  Historian  Dohn  Doerner  said  a cairn,  a small  pile  of 
stones  that  the  Sioux  placed  on  the  site  of  the  man's  death,  was  recently 
found.  The  headstone  honoring  the  warrior  will  be  placed  there. 

According  to  Wooden  Leg,  he  saw  a Sioux  wearing  a war  bonnet  lying  down 
behind  a clump  of  sagebrush  on  a knoll  just  north  of  Last  Stand  Hill. 

"He  was  about  half  the  length  of  my  lariat  rope  up  ahead  of  me,"  he  said 
"The  Sioux  was  peeping  up  and  firing  a rifle  from  time  to  time.  At  one  of 
these  times,  a solider  bullet  hit  him  exactly  in  the  middle  of  the 
forehead.  His  arms  and  legs  jumped  in  spasms  for  a few  moments,  then  he 
died . " 

The  war  bonnet  indicated  that  the  man  Wooden  Leg  saw  was  an  experienced 
warrior,  Doerner  said.  But  his  name  has  been  lost  to  history.  Like  Dog's 
Backbone,  the  fallen  warrior's  family  probably  carried  him  from  the  field 
and  laid  him  out  on  a scaffold  in  the  camp. 

Markers  for  Dog's  Backbone  and  the  unknown  Sioux  warrior  will  join  three 
others  - those  of  Cheyenne  warriors  Lame  Whiteman  and  Noisy  Walking, 
dedicated  in  1999,  and  of  Long  Road,  a Sans  Arc  who  died  at  the  Reno- 
Benteen  site,  dedicated  in  2001. 

Doerner  designed  the  granite  markers  to  match  those  of  the  other 
warriors  and  to  distinguish  them  from  those  of  he  fallen  troopers.  The 
unknown  warrior's  marker  will  be  inscribed  with  a war  bonnet  modeled  on 
one  worn  by  Sitting  Bull. 

The  inscription  will  read,  "An  unknown  Sioux  warrior  died  here  on  Dune 
25,  1876,  while  defending  the  Sioux  way  of  life." 

A new  interpretive  sign  near  the  Indian  Memorial  will  provide  a 
narrative  of  what  happened  on  the  knoll,  now  called  Wooden  Leg  Hill,  where 
the  Sioux  warrior  was  killed. 

The  marker  for  Dog's  Backbone  will  include  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux 
official  symbol.  It  will  be  inscribed  with  his  Indian  name,  Sunka  Cankohan 
as  well  as  its  translation.  Dog's  Backbone. 

Imprinted  on  the  stone  will  be:  "A  Minniconjou  Sioux  warrior  died  here 
on  Dune  26,  1876,  while  defending  the  Sioux  way  of  life." 

Lorna  Thackeray  can  be  reached  657-1314 
or  at  lthackeray@billingsgazette.com. 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Indian  Bones  Stuck  in  Legal  Limbo 

Zunis  claim  remains  unearthed  last  summer  by  utility  company, 
but  government  awaiting  direction  from  tribe 
By  BEN  NEARY  | The  New  Mexican 
Thursday,  Dune  26,  2003 

Zuni  Pueblo  members  are  pained  that  an  Arizona  utility  company  dug  up  the 
prehistoric  remains  of  seven  American  Indians  the  pueblo  believes  are  its 
ancestors  and  still  hasn't  reburied  them  after  nearly  a year,  a tribal 
councilman  says. 

But  federal  regulators  and  a utility-company  spokesman  say  they've  been 
frustrated  in  trying  to  get  Zuni  and  other  tribes  to  agree  to  rebury  the 
remains . 

The  Salt  River  Project,  the  Arizona  utility  company,  is  pushing  to 
develop  an  18, 000-acre  coal  strip  mine  in  western  New  Mexico. 

The  mine  is  proposed  for  development  near  a lake  the  Zunis  and  other 
Southwestern  tribes  hold  sacred. 

Fearing  the  mining  could  harm  the  flow  of  salt-water  brine  into  the  lake, 
the  Zunis  have  mounted  an  all-out  effort  to  block  the  project. 

Archaeologists  working  for  SRP  unearthed  the  human  remains  in  eastern 
Arizona  last  summer  while  excavating  a site  along  a proposed  rail  line. 

The  company  intends  to  build  nearly  50  miles  of  rail  line  to  carry  coal 
from  the  mine  to  its  power  plant,  just  across  the  state  line  in  St.  Dohn's, 
Ariz . 

Since  digging  up  the  human  remains,  SRP  has  stored  them  at  the  power 
plant  while  it  has  tried  to  work  out  an  agreement  with  Zuni  and  other  area 
tribes  on  how  to  rebury  them. 

"Leaving  them  out  like  that  is  a real  heartache  to  those  of  us  who  know 
about  it,"  Dan  Simplicio,  a member  of  the  Zuni  Pueblo  Council  said 
Wednesday. 

"We  have  already  mentioned  this  to  our  community  that  that  is  what's 
going  on,"  Simplicio  said.  "Certainly  that  is  felt  by  every  tribal  member, 
about  what  our  beliefs  of  burials  are  all  about." 

Simplicio  said  the  pueblo  believes  the  remains  are  Zuni  ancestors 
because  of  their  location.  While  the  Zunis  have  land  in  New  Mexico, 

Congress  also  restored  some  of  the  tribe's  most  important  lands  in  eastern 
Arizona  in  the  1980s. 

Simplicio  said  Indian  burials  aren't  given  the  same  respect  as  non- 
Indian  cemeteries.  "That's  been  our  challenge,  to  try  to  get  that 
understanding  that  this  is  a true  violation  that's  occurring  that's  truly 
affecting  our  people  down  here  in  Zuni,"  Simplicio  said.  "But  we  have  laws 
that  are  not  adequate  to  protect  them." 

State  and  federal  agencies  as  well  as  SRP  signed  a memorandum  of 
agreement  in  the  mid-1990s  specifying  how  to  handle  human  remains  SRP 
expected  to  encounter  during  the  mine  project.  Zuni  Pueblo,  Acoma  Pueblo 
and  the  Flopi  Tribe  participated  in  early  meetings  on  the  agreement  but 
never  signed  it. 

The  burial  agreement,  now  only  signed  by  government  agencies  and  SRP, 
calls  for  the  Hopi  to  rebury  any  human  remains  unearthed  during  the 
project  no  later  than  16  days  after  their  discovery. 

Simplicio  said  SRP  and  the  government  agencies  were  in  a hurry  to  get 
the  tribes  to  sign  onto  the  agreement.  Flowever,  he  said  the  prospect  of 
reburying  ancestors  is  not  a simple  thing  for  Zuni. 

"Zuni  made  a big  statement  about  that,  that  we  do  need  to  have  some  sort 
of  signed  documentation  in  place  --  that  whoever  did  the  reburial,  there 


should  be  some  sort  of  signed  documentation  in  place  before  they  do  that/' 
Simplicio  said 

Charles  Carroll,  planning  and  environmental  coordinator  with  the  U.S. 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  Socorro,  said  he  has  tried  since  last  year  to 
work  with  the  tribes  to  get  the  human  remains  reburied. 

The  human  remains  were  found  on  private  land  in  Arizona,  and  Carroll 
emphasized  his  agency  would  have  no  role  in  their  disposition  except  that 
it  signed  the  memorandum  agreement. 

"We  thought  that  the  tribes  were  going  to  step  up  to  the  plate  and 
participate,"  Carroll  said. 

The  remains  will  be  moved  from  the  power  plant  to  the  Arizona  State 
Museum  in  Tucson,  perhaps  this  week,  Carroll  said.  He  said  they  will  be 
professionally  cared  for  at  the  museum  until  an  agreement  on  their 
reburial  can  be  worked  out  with  the  tribes. 

"It's  the  tribes'  wish  to  rebury,"  Carroll  said.  "We're  just  bending 
over  backward  to  give  them  their  wish  to  rebury.  We're  not  about  to 
rebury  without  their  participation." 

Carroll  said  he  can't  specify  what  the  tribes  want  before  they  will 
agree  to  rebury  the  remains  because  negotiations  with  the  tribes  are 
ongoing. 

Speaking  of  the  tribes'  desires  for  handling  of  human  remains,  Carroll 
said,  "Basically,  in  the  simplest  form,  they  don't  want  them  disturbed  at 
all.  But  if  they  are  going  to  be  disturbed  at  all,  they  want  them 
disturbed  for  the  shortest  time  possible." 

Carroll  said  he  has  heard  that  the  issue  has  been  portrayed  somehow  as 
the  state  or  federal  agencies  holding  the  burials  hostage.  "It's  just 
utter  nonsense,"  he  said  of  that  interpretation.  "We've  been  pleading  with 
the  tribes  to  do  something  about  this." 

Salt  River  Project  has  set  aside  land  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  for 
reburial  of  remains  it  encounters  in  the  mine  project,  Carroll  said.  The 
company  doesn't  anticipate  encountering  many  more  human  remains  during 
actual  mining  in  New  Mexico,  he  said. 

Bob  Barnard,  mine-project  manager  for  SRP  in  Phoenix,  said  Wednesday 
that  the  company  had  no  choice  but  to  store  the  remains  at  the  power  plant 
after  the  Hopi  declined  to  bury  them.  He  said  Hopi  officials  told  the 
company  that  they  wouldn't  rebury  the  remains  because  Zuni  Pueblo  had 
asked  them  not  to  do  so. 

Barnard  said  he  has  seen  letters  from  the  Zunis  stating  that  they  want 
to  negotiate  a new  burial  agreement  with  the  state  and  federal  government 
agencies . 

"Either  the  tribes  will  finally  decide  that  they're  willing  to  do  what 
they  negotiated,  which  is  rebury  them,  or  the  bodies  will  be  stored  in  the 
Arizona  museum,  which  is  where  they  go  according  to  state  law,"  Barnard 
said . 

Barnard  said  SRP  intends  to  move  the  human  remains  from  the  power  plant 
to  the  museum  as  soon  as  it  gets  permission  from  the  BLM  to  do  so.  An 
attempt  to  reach  an  official  at  the  Arizona  museum  for  comment  was 
unsuccessful  on  Wednesday. 

Content  c.  2003  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican. 
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Zuni  sacred  lake  1 of  11  most  at  risk 
Lake's  plight  to  air  on  TV 
Tom  Purdom 
Staff  Writer 


PUEBLO  OF  ZUNI  - The  plight  of  sacred  Zuni  Salt  Lake  will  be  part  of  a 
History  Channel  presentation  Duly  12  entitled  "America's  Most  Endangered." 

It's  no  accident  the  lake  is  on  this  particular  show.  In  May  the 
National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  placed  Zuni  Salt  Lake  on  its  2003 
list  of  the  11  most  endangered  sites  in  America. 

The  Zuni  Nation,  the  Sierra  Club,  and  a huge  coalition  of  Native 
American  tribal  supporters  from  Mexico  to  Florida  are  in  a pitched  battle 
with  the  Salt  River  Project,  the  nation's  third-largest  electric  utility. 
SRP  wants  to  open  a coal  strip  mine  which  will  straddle  Cibola  and  Catron 
counties  and  the  Zuni's  are  fighting  to  keep  it  from  ever  happening 
because  of  Zuni  Salt  Lake,  about  11  miles  from  the  proposed  mine. 

According  to  the  Zuni  Nation,  SRP's  planned  18, 119-acre  mine,  called  the 
Fence  Lake  Coal  Mine  will  lower  the  lake  water  level  and  ruin  it.  Zuni 
religion  places  Zuni  Salt  Lake  as  home  of  Zuni  Salt  Mother,  a deity  of 
peace  called  Ma'l  Oyattsik'i.  Zuni  Salt  Lake  is  about  60  miles  south  of 
the  Pueblo  of  Zuni. 

The  lake  is  an  actual  salt  lake.  Far  below  the  earth's  surface  water 
from  the  Dakota  Aquifer  which  feeds  the  lake  bubbles  up  through  porous 
rock  containing  salt.  Water  and  salt  mix  and  travel  into  the  bottom  of  the 
lake.  Natural  evaporation  from  the  environment  leave  large  deposits  of 
salt . 

Dan  Simplicio,  Zuni  tribal  council  member,  said  Wednesday  the  television 
show  and  historic  preservation  status,  will  help  in  the  Native  American 
fight  against  SRP's  proposed  Fence  Lake  Mine. 

SRP  officials  said  the  mine  will  boost  the  area  economy  through  jobs. 

To  get  coal  from  New  Mexico  to  Arizona,  where  it  will  be  burned  in  SRP's 
Coronado  Generating  Station  near  St.  Dohns,  Ariz.,  the  utility  giant  also 
plans  to  build  a 44-mile  railroad,  which  will  cross  a 5,000  acre  area 
surrounding  Zuni  Salt  Lake. 

Known  in  Zuni  culture  as  The  Sanctuary,  and  in  Zuni  as  A:shiwi  A:wan 
Ma'k'yay'a  dap  an'ullapna  Dek'ohannan  Dehyakya,  the  area  is  crisscrossed 
with  ancient  trails,  contains  burial  grounds  and  shrines.  The  Sanctuary  is 
widely  known  for  ages  in  Native  American  cultures  as  a traditional  neutral 
zone  where  warring  tribes  could  come  together  without  fear  of  conflict. 

People  from  the  Pueblo  of  Zuni,  Navajo,  Hopi,  the  Pueblo  of  Laguna  and 
the  Pueblo  of  Acoma  used  ancient  trails  leading  across  The  Sanctuary  to 
reach  the  sacred  lake,  where  they  gathered  salt  for  religious  purposes. 

SRP's  Fence  Lake  Coal  Mine  is  expected  to  produce  more  than  81  million 
tons  of  coal  from  the  18,119  acres  in  Cibola  and  Catron  counties.  The 
total  project  also  includes  coal  handling  systems,  a rail  loadout  station, 
silos  for  explosive  materials  used  in  blasting,  offices,  a shop,  and  even 
a 69-kilovolt  power  line  leading  from  the  Coronado  Generating  Station  back 
to  the  mine. 

Zuni  documents  show  that  railroad  construction  began  in  2002  and  in  the 
first  two  weeks  alone  remains  of  four  humans  were  disturbed. 

Mine  plans  call  for  a process  requiring  85  gallons  of  water  a minute  (44, 
676,600  gallons  of  water  annually)  to  be  pumped  from  the  Atarque  Aquifer, 
which  lies  in  close  proximity  to  the  Dakota  Aquifer.  The  mine  is  expected 
to  have  a 38-year  life.  The  Dakota  directly  feeds  the  Zuni  Salt  Lake.  No 
hydrological  studies  have  been  done  to  see  if  a link  exists  between  the 
Atarque  and  Dakota  aquifers. 

According  to  a New  Mexico  coal  mining  study  taking  water  from  the 
aquifer  will  have  no  effect  on  Zuni  Salt  Lake.  But  the  Zuni  Nation  hired  a 
hydrologist  of  its  own  and  the  hydrologist's  study  shows  the  mine's  need 
for  water  would  have  a negative  effect  on  the  lake. 

What's  more,  a Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  study  shows  the  lake  could  be 
damaged  by  taking  water  from  the  aquifer,  but  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining 
took  issue  with  the  BIA  study.  The  oddity  is,  both  the  BIA  and  OSM  are 
part  of  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  interior  department  later 
gave  SRC  the  go-ahead  to  start  building  the  mine. 

Even  though  SRP  has  the  permits  its  needs,  the  court  system  is  available 
to  fight  the  process  and  in  a previous  interview  Simplicio  said  the  matter 
is  far  from  over.  "This  could  be  tied  up  for  years,"  Simplicio  said. 
Copyright  c.  2003  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Tribes  want  to  give  buffalo  new  home  in  which  to  roam 

By  Lynda  V.  Mapes 

Seattle  Times  staff  reporter 

Friday,  Dune  27,  2003 

POVERTY  FLATS,  Ore.  - Used  to  be,  this  tribe  snugged  by  the  foothills  of 
the  Blue  Mountains  had  to  travel  by  horseback  to  Montana  to  get  buffalo, 
prized  for  its  meat,  hide  and  sinew,  said  to  create  the  fastest  bows. 

But  lately,  the  buffalo  are  grazing  toward  them  - hopefully  all  the  way 
into  a baited  trap,  where  the  tribe  would  like  to  round  them  up,  possibly 
to  become  tourist  attractions  at  its  casino. 

The  saga  began  in  April.  A man  caring  for  the  buffalo  herd  turned  it 
loose  and  moved  to  Mexico  after  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  the  Umatilla 
Indian  Reservation  cited  the  operation  for  violating  its  environmental- 
health  rules. 

Carl  Scheeler,  manager  of  wildlife  programs  for  the  confederation  - 
comprised  of  the  Cayuse,  Walla  Walla  and  Umatilla  tribes  - hasn't  had  a 
normal  day  since. 

Instead  of  managing  paperwork  in  the  office,  he  has  been  calling  around 
to  tribes  who  know  about  keeping  buffalo,  treasured  symbols  of  the  Old 
West  that  once  were  almost  extinct. 

The  Umatilla  have  a long  history  of  hunting  the  animals  to  use  for  food, 
tools  and  clothing,  but  no  tradition  of  raising  buffalo,  which  are  native 
to  the  Great  Plains. 

The  tribes'  board  of  trustees  decided  earlier  this  month  to  round  up  the 
unruly  herd  of  about  32  animals,  which  has  been  roaming  free  on  lush 
spring  pasture. 

Baiting  the  animals  into  a corral  made  of  8-foot-high  panels  has  been 
tricky:  with  all  the  delicious,  fresh  grass,  the  buffalo  aren't  much 
interested  in  grain,  alfalfa  or  salt.  "They've  got  filet  mignon,  and  we 
are  offering  them  beef  jerky,"  Scheeler  says. 

The  tribe  is  going  to  try  apple-flavored  treats  for  horses  next,  to  up 
the  ante.  "You  can't  herd  them;  if  you  push  them  like  cattle,  the  dominant 
bulls  will  knock  you  right  over,"  Scheeler  said. 

Letting  the  buffalo  roam  isn't  an  option:  they  break  through  fences, 
strip  trees  for  fun,  and  could  charge  people  - not  good  with  animals  that 
can  weigh  as  much  as  a ton  and  have  been  clocked  at  35  mph.  This  is  also 
calving  season,  which  makes  the  cows  aggressive. 

"You  can't  have  a roving,  fence-mutilating  team  out  there  completely 
unregulated,"  Scheeler  said. 

He  has  been  putting  out  bait  for  weeks,  always  leaving  the  door  open, 
hoping  the  animals  get  used  to  the  trap.  The  plan  is  to  yank  the  door  shut 
on  the  trap  - a 100-foot-wide  corral  - once  enough  animals  are  inside. 

"All  of  this  depends  on  the  bisons'  cooperation,"  Scheeler  said.  "I 
could  be  out  here  for  months  trying  to  trap  these  things." 

On  this  fine  summer  day,  with  a butterfly  flitting  over  blue  cornflower 
and  purple  vetch  twining  in  the  grass,  that  doesn't  seem  a terrible  fate. 
"It's  actually  fun,"  Scheeler  had  to  admit  of  his  new  role  as  tribal  bison 
coordinator.  "I  usually  spend  a great  deal  of  my  time  behind  a desk." 

The  bison  have  been  the  talk  of  the  reservation.  They  are  front-page 
news  in  the  tribe's  newspaper,  the  Confederated  Umatilla  Dournal.  The  New 
York  Times,  The  Associated  Press  and  Oregon  Public  Broadcasting  all  have 
sicced  reporters  on  the  bison. 

"I  think  they  thought  we'd  have  a big  bunch  of  people  chasing  them 
around,"  said  Debra  Croswell,  the  tribe's  public-affairs  officer,  making  a 


lassoing  motion  with  hen  arm. 

But  so  fan  it's  just  a few  staff  members,  the  bait,  and  the  buffalo, 
sunning  themselves,  swishing  their  tails  and  snoozing  contentedly  in  the 
grass  - at  a safe  distance  from  the  trap. 

The  herd  includes  some  calves  born  this  spring.  There  were  more  than  70 
animals  originally.  As  many  as  10  may  already  have  been  killed  by  poachers 

Dozens  of  other  buffalo  wandered  back  into  their  old  corral,  where  they 
met  their  fate  in  a mobile  slaughter  unit  set  up  by  the  property  owner. 

Dust  what  to  do  with  the  remaining  buffalo,  assuming  they  are  rounded  up 
is  another  question. 

Options  under  discussion  include  keeping  a small  herd  for  tribal 
subsistence  and  confining  some  of  the  animals  near  the  tribe's  Tamastslikt 
Cultural  Institute  and  Wildhorse  Resort  & Casino,  as  an  educational  and 
tourist  attraction. 

No  final  decision  has  been  made.  But  Scheeler  has  one  plan  of  his  own: 

In  the  buffalo  pies  in  the  grass,  he  sees  a memento  in  the  making. 

"I'm  going  to  collect  one  of  those  babies  and  shellac  it." 

Lynda  V.  Mapes:  206-464-2736  or  lmapes@seattletimes.com 
Copyright  c.  2003  The  Seattle  Times  Company. 
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Thames  Oneida  buy  land  in  CNY 

Indians  living  in  Canada  say  house  in  Oneida  County  will  be  used  by 
nation  members. 

By  Glenn  Coin 
Staff  writer 

Oneida  Indians  who  left  New  York  hundreds  of  years  ago  for  Canada  are 
beginning  their  journey  home. 

The  Oneida  of  the  Thames,  based  in  Ontario,  recently  bought  a house  on 
Route  5 in  Oneida  Castle  for  $61,000.  Tribal  spokesman  Bob  Antone  said 
it's  the  first  step  for  hundreds  of  Oneidas  who  want  to  return  to  the  land 
of  their  ancestors. 

"We've  been  looking  for  years  to  get  a place  in  the  homelands,"  Antone 
said.  "This  is  probably  the  first  in  our  acquisitions  of  sites  throughout 
the  original  territory." 

The  house  at  the  corner  of  routes  5 and  365  sits  in  what  once  was  the 
center  of  an  Oneida  village,  Antone  said.  The  tribe  will  use  the  house  as 
a cultural  center  and  a way  station  for  Thames  Oneidas  moving  to  the  area. 

The  Oneida  Castle  purchase  makes  the  Thames  band  the  last  of  the  three 
Oneida  tribes  to  own  land  in  the  area.  Over  the  past  10  years,  the  Oneida 
Indian  Nation  of  New  York  has  accumulated  more  than  15,000  acres  in 
Madison  and  Oneida  counties.  The  Oneida  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Wisconsin 
bought  a former  bed  and  breakfast  inn  on  Route  31  in  Lenox  in  1996. 

The  three  tribes  are  suing  Madison  and  Oneida  counties  for  the  return  of 
250,000  acres  the  Oneidas  say  were  taken  illegally  from  them  in  the  18th 
and  19th  centuries.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  gave  the  tribes  a preliminary 
victory  in  1985,  but  the  case  has  yet  to  come  to  trial. 

Antone  said  about  150  Thames  families,  with  a total  of  about  600  people, 
have  said  they  are  ready  to  move  back  to  Central  New  York.  Fie  said  tribal 
members  would  eventually  like  to  live  together  in  one  area  here. 

"Our  big  concern  is  moving  and  developing  a community  and  returning  back 
to  the  homelands,  and  we're  going  to  do  that  in  a way  that  builds 
relationships  with  local  authorities  and  local  people,"  Antone  said.  "Now 
we've  got  a starting  point  to  make  that  a reality." 

The  tribe  has  about  5,000  members,  Antone  said.  About  500  already  live 


in  New  York,  he  said,  and  2,000  live  on  the  tribe's  reservation  near 
London,  Ontario.  The  rest  are  scattered  across  Canada  and  the  United 
States,  he  said. 

Unlike  the  other  two  Oneida  tribes,  the  Thames  Oneida  do  not  run  a 
casino  and  have  no  other  tribal  businesses.  Money  to  buy  land  comes  from 
"scrimping  and  saving,"  Antone  said. 

Local  government  leaders  say  they  haven't  spoken  with  the  Thames  Oneida. 

"I  don't  know  what  their  intentions  are,"  said  Myron  Thurston, 
supervisor  of  the  town  of  Vernon.  "I  heard  they  had  purchased  that  house 
on  the  corner,  but  that's  all  I know." 

The  Thames  band  has  been  the  least  visible  of  the  three  Oneida  tribes. 
The  Oneidas  of  New  York  run  the  Turning  Stone  casino  and  have  a chain  of 
12  convenience  stores  and  gas  stations.  The  Wisconsin  tribe  last  year 
filed  separate  land  claim  suits  against  60  people  and  businesses  in  the 
area . 

Although  the  three  tribes  claim  the  same  heritage,  they  have  fought  in 
court  and  in  the  media  for  years.  Thames  Oneida  leaders  were  angry  in 
early  2000  when  their  tribe  was  cut  out  of  a proposed  land  claim 
settlement . 

In  1996,  the  New  York  Oneidas  adopted  an  ordinance  requiring  the  other 
two  tribes  to  obtain  a license  before  buying  land  in  the  land  claim  area. 
New  York  Oneida  leader  Ray  Halbritter  sent  a letter  to  local  real  estate 
agents,  cautioning  them  against  brokering  land  deals  involving  the  other 
tribes . 

Vaughn  Lang,  the  lawyer  who  represented  the  Thames  Oneida  in  the  land 
sale,  said  the  tribe  did  not  seek  permission  from  the  New  York  Oneidas 
before  buying  the  Oneida  Castle  house  on  March  31. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Post-Standard.  Used  with  permission. 
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Oglala  riders  retrace  history 
By  DAMES  HAGENGRUBER 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 
Dune  25,  2003 

CROW  AGENCY  - The  descendants  of  Crazy  Horse  trotted  across  360  miles  of 
prairie  for  a chance  to  charge  up  Last  Stand  Hill  early  this  morning. 

The  20  riders  of  the  Great  Sioux  Nation  Victory  Ride  set  out  Dune  9 from 
the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Reservation  in  South  Dakota.  They  wanted  to  take 
a slow,  contemplative  path  to  the  battlefield  where  their  ancestors  found 
victory  127  years  ago. 

It  was  a chance  to  remind  the  tribe's  young  people  of  the  one 
unmistakable  outcome  of  the  battle,  rider  Doug  War  Eagle  said. 

"We're  still  here,"  he  said. 

Tuesday  night  the  riders  pitched  tents  in  a cottonwood  grove  along  the 
Little  Bighorn  River,  about  400  yards  from  where  Crazy  Horse  and  his 
family  camped.  Not  far  away  camps  were  filled  with  horsemen  and  women  from 
other  tribes. 

They  will  all  be  galloping  across  the  battlefield  today  to  mark  the 
Indian  Memorial  dedication.  Horses  were  vital  in  Plains  Indian  culture, 
and  it's  only  fitting  they  play  a starring  role  in  the  dedication,  said 
Kitty  Belle  Deernose,  curator  of  the  battlefield  museum. 

"Indian  people  are  still  very  much  a horse  culture,"  she  said. 

The  Crow  are  sending  200  riders,  including  one  riderless  horse  to  honor 
Pfc.  Lori  Piestewa,  a Hopi  soldier  who  was  mortally  wounded  in  a March  23 
ambush  in  Iraq.  She  was  the  first  American  Indian  servicewoman  killed  in 


action . 

The  Oglala  Sioux  have  sent  39  riders.  The  Northern  Cheyenne  will 
decorate  20  horses  before  riding  up  to  the  monument  to  honor  their  fallen 
warriors.  The  Cheyenne-Arapaho  tribes  of  Oklahoma  have  also  sent  a horse, 
Deernose  said. 

Mel  Lonehill,  of  Batesland,  S.D.,  is  part  of  the  Oglala  delegation, 
"Lokal  Oyate  Kawilau,"  which  translates  to  "Gathering  of  the  Traditional 
People."  The  group  began  riding  on  battle  anniversaries  10  years  ago. 

"We  honor  our  ancestors  by  riding,"  Lonehill  said. 

Horses  came  to  the  Plains  Indians  with  the  Spanish  conquistadors.  The 
Sioux  called  them  the  "holy  dog,"  Lonehill  said.  "The  horse  came  to  our 
people  and  said  he  would  travel  with  us  if  we  would  respect  him." 

Re-enacting  a horse  charge  up  Last  Stand  Hill  is  an  amazing  feeling, 
Lonehill  said.  If  the  rider  is  focused  and  spiritually  prepared,  he  can 
visualize  oncoming  enemy  warriors,  even  with  tourists  as  spectators. 

The  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  riders  used  their  horseback  journey  to  the 
battlefield  as  a chance  to  educate  young  people  on  traditional  values. 
During  the  two  weeks  of  the  Great  Sioux  Nation  Victory  Ride,  the 
descendants  of  Crazy  Horse  camped  in  sites  once  covered  by  their 
ancestors'  teepees.  They  told  stories  each  night  and  paid  respects  to 
their  traditional  allies,  the  Northern  Cheyenne. 

A support  crew  drove  ahead  each  day  to  set  up  camps.  The  riders  raised 
their  own  money  but  received  food  and  places  to  stay  along  the  way.  The 
horses  spent  every  third  day  at  rest  in  a trailer,  said  rider  Scott  Dupree. 
The  riders  weren't  always  so  lucky. 

"I  was  sore  by  the  time  we  got  here,"  he  said. 

The  days  were  long  and  hard,  but  spirits  surged  at  the  sight  of  the  Deer 
Medicine  Rocks  outside  of  Lame  Deer,  said  rider  Floyd  Clown.  The  group  was 
given  permission  to  camp  next  to  the  sacred  rock  formations,  which  bear 
prophetic  drawings  of  the  battle  and  the  eventual  murder  of  Sitting  Bull. 

The  ride  was  mostly  to  infuse  traditional  values  in  the  young  people. 
Clown  said.  Marking  the  Indian  memorial  dedication  is  just  a side  event. 

"Our  monument  is  already  there,"  Clown  said.  "That  big,  white  monument 
up  on  Last  Stand  Hill  shows  our  victory.  It  shows  that  our  grandfathers 
were  already  here." 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Indian  trackers  fear  customs  role 
Billy  House 

Republic  Washington  Bureau 
Dun.  25,  2003 

WASHINGTON  - Despite  assurances  from  an  Arizona  congressman,  an  elite 
group  of  21  Native  American  customs  agents  known  as  the  Shadow  Wolves  says 
it  remains  concerned  about  its  role  within  the  new  Department  of  Homeland 
Security. 

After  30  years  in  customs  enforcement,  the  Shadow  Wolves  are  worried 
that  moving  to  the  department's  Bureau  of  Customs  will  mean  a change  in 
their  emphasis  from  investigating  and  tracking  illegal  narcotics  traffic 
to  more-regulated  border-patrolling  duties. 

"We  won't  feel  comfortable  within  the  Border  Patrol,"  a Shadow  Wolves 
supervisor,  Marvin  Eleando,  said  Tuesday. 

The  unit's  concerns  prompted  Rep.  lohn  Shadegg,  R-Ariz.,  a member  of  the 
U.S.  House  Select  Committee  on  Homeland  Security,  to  meet  last  week  with 
Robert  Bonner,  commissioner  of  the  new  Bureau  of  Customs  and  Border 


Protection . 

According  to  Shadegg,  Bonner  "looked  me  in  the  eye  and  committed  to  me 
that  the  mission  and  function  of  the  Shadow  Wolves  would  continue." 

But  Eleando  said  his  group  as  of  Tuesday  still  had  seen  nothing  "in 
black  and  white  that  shows  us  that  we  are  going  to  continue  to  do  what 
we've  been  doing." 

Spokesmen  for  the  Bureau  of  Customs  and  Border  Patrol  had  no  comment 
Tuesday. 

The  Shadow  Wolves,  established  by  Congress  in  1972,  are  based  on  the 
Tohono  O'odham  Nation  in  southern  Arizona.  The  unit  has  received  renown 
for  its  success  in  traditional  tracking  techniques  instead  of  using  the 
latest  high-tech  equipment. 

According  to  Shadegg's  office,  the  unit  last  year  seized  105,063  pounds 
of  illegal  drugs  and  another  84,697  pounds  this  year.  The  group  made  the 
seizures  while  covering  the  76-mile  long  border  within  the  Tohono  O'odham 
reservation . 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Arizona  Republic. 
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DUDGE  EXPRESSES  CONCERN  OVER  YET  ANOTHER  PLAN  FOR  TRUST  REFORM 

WASHINGTON,  Dune  26  — U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth  expressed 
frustration  this  week  as  the  Interior  Department  presented  him  with 
yet  another  plan  to  reform  the  broken  Indian  Trust  system. 

"I'm  pretty  pessimistic,"  the  judge  declared  Wednesday. 

Lamberth  said  the  new  plans  from  the  Bush  administration  are 
identical  to  plans  he  heard  from  the  Clinton  administration  four 
years  ago. 

Ross  0.  Swimmer,  the  government's  final  witness  in  the  latest  trial 
over  the  trust  system,  conceded  that  much  of  what  he  was  saying 
about  the  need  for  a new  computer  system  to  resolve  programs  with 
the  trust  system  was  similar  to  what  his  predecessors  had  told  the 
judge  in  1999. 

"I  am,  your  honor,  saying  the  same  thing,"  said  Swimmer,  Interior's 
special  trustee  charged  with  overseeing  the  trust  system. 

Twice  during  Swimmer's  testimony,  the  judge  told  him  his  plans  to 
reform  the  system  had  a familiar  ring. 

"The  people  who  were  sitting  in  your  seat  said  the  same  thing  to  me 
in  1999,"  the  judge  said.  "...I  don't  see  the  difference,  do  you?" 

Lamberth  said  he  regretted  not  listening  then  to  the  testimony 
presented  to  him  by  experts  for  Elouise  Cobell  and  the  class  of  all 
past  and  present  individual  Indian  trust  beneficiaries.  Those 
experts  were  skeptical  of  the  Clinton  administration's  plans  for  a 
new,  $40  million  trust  management  computer  system. 

But  Lamberth  said  he  accepted  the  arguments  of  Interior  officials 
who  assured  him  their  computers  would  work.  They  didn't.  Swimmer 
acknowledged . 

When  the  judge  asked  Swimmer,  how  long  his  proposed  trust 
information  system  would  take  to  become  operational.  Swimmer 
replied:  "I'd  be  hard-pressed  to  say."  He  then  added  it  was  "a  good 
12  months  away." 

Whether  such  a promise  is  acceptable  is  one  of  the  key  issues 
before  Lamberth.  Since  May  1,  he  has  been  holding  a trial  on  how  to 
best  reform  the  trust  system. 

Swimmer  confirmed  a $6  million  shortage  in  the  current  pool  of 
individual  Indian  trust  accounts,  held  at  the  Treasury  Department. 

A group  of  Indians  suing  the  government  have  said  that  their 
accounts  may  be  billions  of  dollars  short,  the  result  of  massive 
mismanagement  of  their  accounts  and  missing  records.  The  accounts 
were  established  in  1887  to  hold  the  proceeds  from  the  leases  of 


Indian  lands  in  the  West  for  oil,  gas,  mineral  and  grazing  leases, 
as  well  as  timber  sales. 

Numerous  studies  dating  almost  from  the  trust's  inception  showed 
that  the  individual  Indian  trust  accounts  have  been,  and  continues 
to  be,  plagued  by  malfeasance,  systematic  records  destruction,  fraud 
and  incompetence. 

Swimmer,  the  former  assistant  Interior  secretary  for  Indian  affairs, 
will  remain  on  the  stand  for  the  rest  of  the  week. 

The  trial  is  expected  to  end  Duly  8. 

For  additional  information 
Bill  McAllister 
703-385-6996 
202-257-5385 
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Dudge  orders  shutdown  of  Interior  Web  sites 

Associated  Press 

Dun.  28,  2003  12:00  AM 

WASHINGTON  - A federal  judge  pulled  the  plug  Friday  on  many  of  the 
Interior  Department's  Internet  systems  - the  second  time  the  judge  has 
ordered  such  a shutdown  to  keep  hackers  from  reaching  $1  billion  in 
American  Indian  money  managed  by  the  department. 

U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth  said  the  government  left  him  little 
choice  when  it  refused  to  allow  a court-appointed  special  master  to  test 
the  measures  in  place  to  protect  the  Indian  money. 

Dennis  Gingold,  the  attorney  for  the  Indian  plaintiffs,  argued  that 
without  the  tests,  there  could  be  no  assurances  the  Indian  money  is  safe 
from  hackers. 

In  December  2001,  Lamberth  ordered  the  department  to  disconnect  nearly 
all  of  its  computers  from  the  Internet  after  special  master  Alan  Balaran 
hacked  the  department's  porous  security  system. 

Many  of  the  systems  were  down  for  months,  including  popular  Web  sites 
that  contained  information  about  National  Parks  and  other  public  lands. 

It  took  months  to  install  security  fixes  that  allowed  the  sites  to  go 
back  online. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Web  site  has  still  not  been  restored. 
Copyright  c.  2003  The  Arizona  Republic. 
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Natives  want  lumber  tariffs 
Saturday,  Dune  28,  2003 
by  GORDON  HOEKSTRA  Citizen  staff 

A northern  B.C.  First  Nations  group  said  this  week  they  want  the  hundreds 
of  millions  of  U.S.  tariffs  already  collected  on  softwood  lumber  exports. 
"On  the  basis  of  our  aboriginal  title  we  have  a legal  interest  in  the 


timber  resources  on  our  territories , " said  Dusta  Monk,  co-chair  of  the 
Northwest  Tribal  Treaty  Nations.  "Funds  associated  with  what  I view  as 
illegal  logging  on  our  territories  should  flow  back  to  First  Nations." 

Monk  said  the  treaty  group  has  not  had  any  discussions  with  the  province 
on  their  demand. 

The  tariffs  --  about  $1.5  billion  in  total  --  are  currently  in  the  hands 
of  the  U.S.  federal  government.  What  will  happen  to  the  tariffs  is  part  of 
the  discussion  between  the  U.S.  and  Canada  on  how  to  resolve  the  long- 
running  trade  fight.  The  American  lumber  industry  wants  to  keep  the 
majority  of  the  funds.  Canada  also  wants  the  duties  back,  which  would  be 
distributed  back  to  the  companies  that  paid  them. 

About  half  of  the  duties  originate  in  B.C.,  and  of  that,  about  $300 
million  have  been  paid  by  companies  in  the  Northern  Interior  of  B.C.,  the 
largest  lumber-producing  region  in  Canada. 

Forests  Minister  Mike  de  long  said  he's  not  interested  in  linking  the 
issues  of  the  already-collected  softwood  duties  with  the  province's 
oblgiation  to  consult  and  accomodate  First  Nations  land  and  title 
interests.  "The  funds  being  held  in  trust  in  the  U.S.  relate  to  a trade 
dispute  involving  two  countries  and  their  forest  industries,  and  that's 
where  that  issue  needs  to  be  resolved,"  he  said. 

The  northwest  treaty  group  made  a series  of  other  demands  last  March, 
including  that  they  wanted  half  of  the  stumpage  revenues  from  their 
traditional  territories  in  northern  B.C.  and  half  of  the  annual  allowable 
harvest . 
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New  prison  will  address  aboriginal  problems 
Silas  Polkinghorne 
The  StarPhoenix 
Dune  26,  2003 

Saskatchewan's  first  federal  minimum  security  penitentiary  for  aborigina 
men  officially  opened  Wednesday. 

The  Willow  Cree  Healing  Lodge  on  the  Beardy's  and  Okemasis  First  Nation 
Reserve  aims  to  prepare  offenders  for  reintegration  into  society  through 
Native  spiritual  and  cultural  interventions. 

It's  been  about  15  years  in  the  making,  and  officials  say  the  lodge  can 
address  the  disproportionate  number  of  aboriginal  people  incarcerated  in 
federal  prisons. 

According  to  the  Correctional  Service  of  Canada  (CSC),  39  per  cent  of 
federal  offenders  in  Alberta,  Saskatchewan,  Manitoba,  the  North  West 
Territories  and  northwestern  Ontario  are  of  aboriginal  descent. 

The  goal  is  to  help  offenders  become  law-abiding,  productive  citizens. 

'We  have  a vision  of  creating  a healthy  aboriginal  community,"  said 
Garnet  Eyahpaise,  chief  of  Beardy's  and  Okemasis  First  Nation. 

Solicitor  general  of  Canada  Wayne  Easter  and  commissioner  of  the 
Correctional  Service  of  Canada  (CSC),  Lucie  McClung,  oversaw  the  opening 
ceremony. 

Drums  pounded  and  aboriginal  dancers  led  the  dignitaries  in  a grand 
march  after  a traditional  pipe  ceremony. 

Elders,  veterans,  and  First  Nations  leaders  also  took  part  in  the  event 
at  the  40-bed  facility,  located  on  a 30-hectare  area  90  kilometres  north 
of  Saskatoon,  near  Duck  Lake. 

"We  know  the  jails  are  filled  by  our  people,"  said  Federation  of 
Saskatchewan  Indian  Nations  Chief  Perry  Bellegarde,  during  the  ceremony. 


"That's  not  night/'  he  said,  adding  high  social  costs  will  continue  is  the 
existing  situation  isn't  corrected. 

"There  need  to  be  a change  in  that  justice  system." 

Dormitory-style  housing,  complete  with  kitchen  and  laundry  facilities, 
will  provide  offenders  with  a more  "normal"  environment.  Inmates  will  also 
have  access  to  elders'  teachings  and  spiritual  ceremonies. 

"I  believe  we  are  making  gains,"  said  Easter.  According  to  Easter, 
incarcerating  offenders  and  throwing  away  the  key  is  not  how  Canadian 
corrections  operates. 

A similar  facility  for  women  in  Saskatchewan  houses  28  women  on  the 
Nekeneet  First  Nation  in  the  Cypress  Hills.  A healing  lodge  for  60  male 
offenders  is  located  near  Hobbema,  Alta.,  on  the  Samson  Cree  Nation. 

McClung  said  she  is  encouraged  by  a "slight  reduction"  in  reoffending 
rates  during  the  supervision  period  among  offenders  who  return  to  society 
after  staying  at  healing  lodges. 

Sherle  Gamble  is  the  chair  of  the  community  advisory  committee  for  the 
lodge.  She  has  a grandson  in  a maximum  security  penitentiary.  She  said  she 
hopes  her  grandson  can  someday  enter  a healing  lodge  and  gain  an 
understanding  of  First  Nations  culture. 

"It's  up  to  him.  He  has  to  make  up  his  own  mind,"  she  said.  "He'll  have 
a lot  of  support,  but  he  has  to  be  responsible  for  his  own  actions." 

For  inmates  to  be  referred  to  Willow  Cree,  they  must  pose  a low  escape 
and  public  safety  risk  and  show  progress  in  their  correctional  program. 

Gamble  also  said  people  need  to  understand  the  purpose  of  the  healing 
lodge . 

"They  have  to  recognize  that  there's  good  in  everybody  and  you  have  to 
draw  out  that  good  and  work  on  it." 

The  budget  for  the  lodge  was  $6.6  million  and  it  will  cost  $3  million  to 
operate  annually,  employing  46  full-time  staff.  Offenders  will  begin 
arriving  in  September. 
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Acquittal  'outrageous':  FSIN  official 

Native  groups  demand  justice  overhaul  in  wake  of  sexual  assault  trial 
Dason  Warick 

Saskatchewan  News  Network 
Saturday,  Dune  28,  2003 

A fiery  debate  over  race  and  jury  selection  has  been  ignited  after  two 
white  men  were  acquitted  Thursday  of  sexually  assaulting  a 12-year-old 
aboriginal  girl  near  Tisdale. 

The  justice  system  needs  to  do  more  to  ensure  aboriginal  people  are 
represented  on  juries,  say  various  groups. 

"It's  a system  that's  sick  and  we've  got  to  do  some  work  on  it  together 
here  to  cure  it,"  said  Bob  Hughes,  president  of  the  Saskatchewan  Coalition 
Against  Racism. 

The  jury  was  all  white,  and  there  was  only  one  visibly  aboriginal  person 
in  the  pool  of  more  than  100  potential  jurors  the  lawyers  chose  from. 

Federation  of  Saskatchewan  Indian  Nations  vice-chief  Lawrence  Joseph 
called  the  decision  to  acquit  Jeffrey  Brown  and  Jeffrey  Kindrat 
"outrageous . " 

"(Aboriginal  people)  should  have  been  part  of  that.  There  was  not  one 
First  Nations  member  of  that  jury,"  Joseph  said. 

"This  exemplifies  why  First  Nations  are  calling  for  a total  revamping  of 
the  justice  system." 


A relative  of  the  girl  told  reporters  outside  court  that  the  "all-white 
jury"  did  not  give  the  girl  the  justice  she  deserves. 

"We  take  a look  at  this  country  and  the  way  the  justice  system  has 
served  us  --  it's  served  us  now  by  an  all-white  jury.  It's  open  season  on 
our  young  aboriginal  girls/'  he  said. 

"I  know  the  justice  system  has  to  change." 

Potential  jurors  are  selected  by  the  provincial  government  based  on  a 
random  draw  of  health  card  numbers  for  the  judicial  area.  In  Melfort's 
case,  that  area  extends  past  Hudson  Bay  to  the  east  and  the  Northwest 
Territories  to  the  north. 

Notices  are  then  mailed  to  the  potential  jurors.  Travel  costs  to  the 
selection  and  trial  are  covered  by  Saskatchewan  Justice. 

Those  excluded  from  the  list  are  elected  officials  and  their  spouses, 
justice  officials  such  as  police  officers  and  lawyers,  people  confined  to 
an  institution,  people  judged  mentally  incompetent,  and  those  who  cannot 
understand  the  language  the  trial  is  conducted  in. 

The  Justice  Department  regards  it  as  the  "least  biased  database  in  the 
province . " 

Alberta,  for  example,  selects  from  a database  of  drivers'  licences, 
which  excludes  a significant  number  of  people. 

There  was  also  an  all-white  jury  at  the  trial  of  a third  man  accused  in 
the  incident.  Dean  Edmondson.  Edmondson  was  found  guilty  but  has  filed  an 
appeal . 

Regardless  of  that  result,  more  needs  to  be  done,  say  critics.  Some, 
such  as  Joseph,  think  quotas  or  other  measures  might  be  necessary. 

Even  Mark  Brayford,  who  successfully  defended  Jeffrey  Brown,  thinks 
public  perception  would  be  improved  if  juries  were  more  representative. 

Brayford,  however,  said  the  justice  system  currently  does  an  "admirable" 
job  of  being  neutral  and  unbiased  when  it  comes  to  issues  of  race. 

University  of  Saskatchewan  Prof.  Norman  Zlotkin  said  the  aboriginal 
justice  commission  under  way  in  Saskatchewan  should  make  this  one  of  its 
priorities  to  study. 

"It  is  a concern.  People  are  complaining  about  it,"  Zlotkin  said. 

"It's  definitely  worth  looking  at." 

Zlotkin  noted  there  have  been  requests  to  stage  trials  on  reserves  or  to 
move  them  to  communities  with  greater  aboriginal  representation,  but  no 
judge  has  ever  granted  such  a request. 

Zlotkin  isn't  sure  why  the  current  method  with  health  cards  doesn't  seem 
to  yield  more  aboriginal  jurors. 

He  said  the  system  was  much  worse  20  years  ago  before  the  current  system 
was  adopted.  The  individual  sheriff  could  pick  and  choose  as  he  saw  fit. 

But  some  have  also  argued  the  opposite,  that  this  would  give  the  sheriff 
the  latitude  to  ensure  aboriginal  people  for  the  jury  pool. 

Kripa  Sekhar  of  the  Saskatchewan  Action  Committee  on  the  Status  of  Women 
called  Thursday  a "tragic  day  in  our  justice  system. 

"It's  very  important  to  have  a jury  that  is  balanced,  where  you  do  have 
aboriginal  people  who  can  relate." 

The  gender  composition  of  juries  was  an  issue  at  the  start  of  the  first 
trial,  where  nearly  all  men  sat  in  judgment  of  Dean  Edmondson.  However, 
they  found  him  guilty,  while  a mostly  female  jury  acquitted  Brown  and 
Kindrat  this  week. 
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Aboriginal  policing  grads  ready  to  serve 


Innovative  college  program  prepares  RCMP  applicants  for  rigorous  training 

Sutton  Eaves 

The  Edmonton  Journal 

Sunday,  Dune  29,  2003 

EDMONTON  - In  Cree,  they  are  simakins.  The  Metis  call  them  lee  polis. 

They  are  also  the  first  class  to  graduate  from  Alberta's  newest  college 
program  for  aspiring  aboriginal  police  officers.  And  if  the  next  nine 
months  go  as  expected,  they  will  be  members  of  the  RCMP's  aboriginal 
policing  unit. 

"I  think  that  the  group  that  we're  sending  there,  because  of  their  tight 
relationship  and  because  of  the  courses  we've  chosen  to  give  them  in  their 
training  here,  are  going  to  stand  a very  high  chance  of  completing  and 
graduating  in  February  (from  RCMP  training),"  said  Dave  Patterson,  chair 
of  the  aboriginal  police  studies  program  at  Grant  MacEwan  College. 

The  certificate  program,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  Alberta,  is  the  brain 
child  of  Ron  Hepperle,  of  the  Solicitor  General's  Office,  and  Sgt.  Don 
Ladouceur,  of  K-Division's  aboriginal  policing  unit. 

"We  felt  obligated  to  help  aboriginal  people  because  there  was  nothing 
like  it"  to  help  the  disproportionate  number  of  unsuccessful  aboriginal 
applicants  to  the  RCMP.  "When  they  write  the  test  they  fail  it  all  the 
time,"  said  Ladouceur. 

Often,  for  those  from  rural  communities,  "their  Grade  12  doesn't  compare 
the  same  to  anybody  in  a big  urban  centre  like  around  the  hub  city  of 
Edmonton,"  said  the  Lac  la  Biche  native.  Aware  of  the  burgeoning  demand 
for  more  aboriginal  officers  to  police  the  First  Nations  community,  he 
developed  a program  to  equip  applicants  with  the  skills  to  pass  the 
rigorous  examination. 

"If  you  can  fine-tune  those  tools  and  bring  them  back  in  a college 
program,  then  you  are  going  to  get  success  when  you  come  to  write  the 
exam,"  said  Ladouceur. 

Five  graduates  of  the  Grant  MacEwan  program  are  slated  to  begin  training 
with  the  RCMP  in  September.  After  the  mandatory  six  months  at  Regina's 
RCMP  training  facility,  called  DEPO,  they  hope  to  graduate  and  become 
full-time  officers. 

Michael  Carr  says  he  is  more  than  just  hopeful,  he  is  ready. 

"I  want  to  work  right  now,  but  I still  have  to  go  through  summer  student 
and  then  DEPO, " said  Carr  from  the  Leduc  RCMP  detachment  where  he  is  an 
intern . 

The  son  of  a Metis  air  force  member,  Carr  has  been  waiting  since  he  was 
13  to  become  an  officer. 

"When  we  were  little  kids  growing  up  in  smaller  communities,  it  was 
always  the  RCMP  (we  saw).  There's  never  been  any  other  police  force  I've 
ever  wanted  to  apply  for." 

For  Jennifer  Kroetsch,  her  future  was  less  definite.  Standing  5-foot-l, 
she  was  the  smallest  member  of  the  class  and  an  unlikely  candidate  for 
passing  the  intense  physical  exam  needed  for  entry  into  the  RCMP.  On  her 
first  try  she  was  stonewalled  by  the  push-pull  machine,  unable  to  move  36 
kilograms  of  dead  weight  in  the  required  time. 

"Because  I'm  so  short,  it  was  all  arm  strength.  It  was  really  difficult 
and  I couldn't  finish  it  the  first  couple  of  times,"  said  Kroetsch. 
Discouraged  but  persistent,  she  took  kickboxing  and  grappling  to  build  up 
her  strength.  By  April,  she  passed  the  test  with  a minute  to  spare.  Today, 
she  shares  an  office  with  Carr  at  the  Leduc  detachment. 

"What  the  community  wants  and  what  they  need  is  kind  of  the  (policing) 
approach  the  RCMP  is  looking  at.  And  if  you  have  an  aboriginal  background 
and  you  are  dealing  with  an  aboriginal  community,  you  can  get  closer  to 
those  needs  and  those  wants,  you'll  understand  that  they  want  this  and 
need  this  because  they  have  different  beliefs,"  said  Kroetsch,  whose 
parents  are  Metis. 

"They  have  a completely  different  plan  for  their  community  than  down 
here. " 

Approved  by  Alberta  Learning  last  year,  the  aboriginal  police  studies 
program  is  offered  at  Grant  MacEwan  College,  NorQuest  in  Hinton  and 
Northern  Lakes  in  Groard.  Students  undergo  10  months  of  intensive  law 
enforcement  training,  including  criminal  law,  police  protocol  and 


aboriginal  issues. 

The  curriculum  also  includes  a monthly  physical  police  entrance  test  in 
preparation  for  the  grueling  final  exam. 

Despite  the  large  demand  for  aboriginal  officers  to  police  their  own 
communities,  the  colleges  struggled  to  find  enough  students  --  the  program 
can  take  more  than  60,  but  only  27  registered. 

"There's  still  youth  that  don't  like  police,  they  don't  want  to  be  a 
part  of  it. 

"But  there's  a good  side  to  it,  you  know,  to  help  your  community  and 
give  back  to  them,"  said  Kroetsch,  who  is  proud  to  be  part  of  a group  of 
trend  setters  breaking  down  an  age-old  stigma.  She  and  Carr  speak 
enthusiastically  about  bridging  the  gap  between  the  aboriginal  community 
and  the  officers  who  police  them. 

"A  lot  of  people  are  intimidated  by  the  police  because  they  think  that 
when  you  deal  with  a police  officer  it's  because  you  are  getting  in 
trouble,"  said  Carr. 

"We  kind  of  want  to  change  that  idea,  and  it  goes  the  same  with 
aboriginal  policing  where  we  want  the  community  to  be  able  to  come  talk  to 
us  and  not  be  nervous  or  afraid  that  we're  out  to  get  them." 

Neither  one  shies  away  from  the  label  role  model.  They  see  that  as  their 
responsibility  as  police  officers  and  the  essence  of  community  policing. 
Both  are  aware  of  the  unique  needs  of  the  communities  where  they  will  be 
working,  including  mentors  for  their  youth. 

"We  can  let  them  know  that  there  are  better  things  out  there.  And  we 
have  that  connection  with  those  people,  'cause  a lot  of  times  they're  not 
going  to  leave  that  community.  They're  not  going  to  get  out  there  to  see 
the  bigger  picture  and  that  they  can  be  something  they  want  to  be,"  said 
Kroetsch . 

Patterson  said  he  can't  think  of  any  better  ambassadors  for  that  message 
"As  we  have  more  aboriginal  students  show  success  and  become  role  models 
in  the  community"  more  individuals  will  be  inspired  to  get  involved  in  the 
program,  in  policing  and  in  the  wellness  of  their  community  said  Patterson 
seaves@thejournal . canwest . com 
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WOUNDED  KNEE  --  Accusations  continue  to  be  hurled  at  the  different 
factions  involved  with  what  started  out  to  be  a Community  based-project, 
but  now  has  developed  into  a fight  between  AIM  Chapters,  Oglala  Sioux 
Tribal  officials  and  members  of  the  Wounded  Knee  community. 

The  Wounded  Knee  community  recently  celebrated  a groundbreaking  for 
their  new  Community  Center  and  Flead  Start  building  that  was  being  erected 
with  donated  funds  that  the  community  had  raised  on  it's  own.  There  was  no 
funding  from  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  or  other  government  agencies. 

Derek  Whirlwind,  also  known  as  Derek  Diskin,  had  arrived  from  New  York 
to  donate  his  time  and  expertise  in  erecting  the  outer  portion  of  the 
Community  Center.  Fie  and  his  associate,  Barbara  Nixon  were  staying  with  a 
local  family  while  in  Wounded  Knee. 

Whirlwind  claims  to  be  the  Regional  Director  of  the  Northeast  Chapter  of 
the  American  Indian  Movement  and  said  he  also  owns  and  operates  a 
construction  business  in  New  York. 

Nixon,  also  from  New  York,  is  his  Public  Relations  Officer  and  said  she 
is  a journalist. 

Both  were  "escorted"  off  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  June  13,  by  OST 
Public  Safety  Officials.  The  order  for  "Removal  of  Non-Members"  was  given 


and  signed  by  John  Yellow  Bird  Steele,  OST  President.  Alberta  E.  Miller, 

OST  Attorney  General  drew  up  the  paperwork. 

Neither  Steele  or  Miller  could  be  reached  for  comment  about  the 
situation,  but  Debbie  Blue  Bird,  secretary  to  Steele,  confirmed  that  he 
had  issued  the  order  and  signed  the  document. 

"They  were  asked  to  leave  the  reservation  because  they  had  been 
disruptive  at  a Council  meeting  in  Martin  over  certain  issues.  They  spoke 
out  of  order  and  interrupted  the  meeting.  You  have  to  ask  permission  to 
speak  at  the  Council  meeting,"  Blue  Bird  said. 

According  to  the  signed  document.  Whirlwind  and  Nixon  were  ordered  off 
the  reservation  in  a "Removal  of  Trespassers"  order. 

It  stated  in  part  that,  "Both  individuals  are  engaged  in  conducting 
business  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation  without  permission  from  the 
Oglala  Sioux  Tribal  Council  and  therefore,  are  in  violation  of  the  section 
referenced  above,"  which  was  a paragraph  detailing  reasons  that  non- 
members could  be  requested  to  leave  the  reservation. 

Those  reasons  include,  "...all  persons  hunting,  fishing,  cutting  wood, 
driving  livestock,  peddling,  or  doing  any  commercial  business  on  Trust 
Indian  Allotments  without  the  permission  of  the  owner,  or  Tribal  land  on 
this  Reservation  without  the  permission  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribal  Council, 
may  be  forcibly  ejected  from  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  by  a police 
officer,  officer  of  the  United  States  Indian  Service,  or  Tribal  Police, 
and  may  be  turned  over  to  the  custody  of  the  United  States  Marshall  or 
Sheriff  or  other  officer  of  the  State  of  South  Dakota  or  Nebraska,  for 
prosecution  under  Federal  or  State  law." 

The  order  stated  that,  "Derek  Whirlwind  a.k.a.  Diskin  has  represented 
himself  to  be  a construction  contractor  and  has  interfered  with 
construction  of  a tribal  Head  Start  Center  in  Wounded  Knee.  Barbara  Nixon 
has  represented  herself  as  a journalist  and  has  also  interfered  with  the 
activities  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribal  Council." 

Therefore,  the  OST  Public  Safety  Department  was  ordered  to  remove  the 
two  individuals  "in  the  best  interest  of  the  OST." 

Whirlwind  said  the  tribal  police  came  to  the  home  of  Dulie  Shot  to 
Pieces  where  he  and  Nixon  had  been  invited  to  stay  during  their  time  in 
Wounded  Knee.  They  were  told  to  get  their  personal  belongings  together  and 
be  ready  to  leave  in  20  minutes. 

"Three  officers  came--a  commander,  lieutenant  and  another  guy--they  said 
'it's  time  for  you  to  go--to  leave.  I have  a tribal  order,'  and  they 
wanted  us  to  go  immediately.  I told  them  we  had  to  have  some  time  to  get 
our  things  together.  They  gave  us  20  minutes  and  then  two  of  them  escorted 
us  off  the  reservation,"  Whirlwind  said  of  the  experience. 

He  added  that,  "Their  allegations  that  I was  trespassing  and  doing 
business  there  was  totally  false--it  has  been  known  since  February  that  I 
was  coming  there  as  a volunteer  only.  I was  not  conducting  any  business  on 
the  reservation.  Barbara  and  I were  invited  guests  of  members  of  that 
tribe . " 

Speaking  from  their  New  York  home  Nixon  said,  "I  didn't  feel  safe  until 
we  were  out  of  the  state  of  South  Dakota.  It  was  very  upsetting." 

She  emphasized  her  belief  that  there  are  many  more  issues  than  just  a 
Community  Center  building  going  on  in  the  area  with  tribal  politics  and 
control  from  the  National  Grand  Governing  Council  of  AIM,  which  Vernon 
Bellecourt  is  the  head  spokesperson. 

"The  bigger  issue  is  the  tribal  corruption  going  on  there.  It's  economic 
oppression  for  the  people  on  that  reservation  with  the  tribal  government 
in  control.  People  lose  their  jobs  if  they  speak  out  against  the 
corruption,"  Nixon  said. 

Nixon  was  referring  to  Phyllis  Hollow  Horn  who  was  recently  terminated 
from  her  position  as  secretary  for  the  OST  Dudiciary  Committee.  Hollow 
Horn  has  been  outspoken  about  the  current  political  situation  and  the  lack 
of  help  from  the  tribal  government  in  supporting  the  rebuilding  of  the 
Wounded  Knee  community. 

She  said  that  her  two-year,  full-time  temporary  position  was  terminated 
without  any  written  documentation  of  reason  for  the  termination,  even 
though  she  had  requested  several  times  for  it. 

Nixon  said  that  Whirlwind  had  confronted  Steele  the  day  of  the  Council 


meeting  in  Martin  and  asked  him  when  the  last  time  he  was  in  a Sweat  Lodge 
or  walked  traditionally  with  his  heart  and  not  with  his  hand  in  his  pocket. 

They  said  that  it  was  on  that  day  after  some  confrontation  with  a few 
council  members  outside  the  meeting  place  that  Whirlwind  was  arrested 
before  leaving  town  and  was  taken  to  the  tribal  jail  in  Kyle  where  he  was 
incarcerated  until  paying  bail  and  was  released. 

"I  was  kicked  out  of  the  meeting  and  arrested,  now  I've  been  evicted  and 
yet  I'm  ordered  to  appear  on  Duly  8,  in  Tribal  Court  in  Kyle  on  those 
charges  and  since  I was  kicked  off  the  reservation,  I'm  not  sure  what  I'm 
supposed  to  do  or  how  that  will  work,"  Whirlwind  said. 

He  believes  that  several  illegal  charges  took  place,  including  false 
arrest,  illegal  detainment  and  illegal  removal.  "I'm  looking  at  all  of  my 
options  right  now.  They  violated  my  rights  with  obstruction  of  Dustice  and 
obstruction  of  the  judiciary  process.  They  have  no  regards  even  for  their 
own  laws." 

Hollow  Horn  said,  "They  said  Derek  was  interfering  with  the  building  of 
the  Community  Center--and  he  wasn't  interfering--he  came  here  to  help 
build  it." 

She  added,  "It's  all  about  the  land--the  land  site  really  is  the  real 
issue  and  I don't  know  why.  We  had  three  acres  where  we  were  going  to 
build  the  Center  and  the  Head  Start  on,  but  the  tribe  wanted  the  land  site 
for  their  Head  Start  and  they  didn't  have  the  paperwork  for  the  site,  yet 
they  got  the  land  back  and  what  they  gave  us  in  return  is  full  of  rock  and 
requires  more  excavation  to  prepare  it  before  we  can  build." 

Hollow  Horn  emphasized  again,  "All  of  this  started  from  the  land  issue 
and  that's  a mystery  why  the  Tribe  didn't  want  us  to  build  on  that!" 

Another  blow  to  the  community  was  the  recent  unexpected  death  of  William 
"Bill"  Loafer.  Hollow  Horn  said  that  Loafer  had  agreed  to  donate  his  time 
and  equipment  to  do  the  foundation  for  the  Community  Center  and  now,  they 
don't  know  what  will  happen  in  that  part  of  the  construction,  either. 

"It's  the  kids  in  the  community  that  will  suffer  the  most  from  all  of 
this,  but  the  Tribe  don't  seem  to  care  about  our  young  people.  Right  now 
it's  discouraging  to  a lot  of  people  in  the  community.  The  kids  are  upset 
and  afraid  that  it's  not  going  to  happen.  We  were  all  so  excited  about 
this- -something  that  was  giving  us  hope  and  bringing  healing  to  our 
community--now  the  tribal  politics  have  gotten  in  the  way  again  and 
they've  turned  it  into  an  AIM  issue,"  Hollow  Horn  said. 

She  explained  that  the  community  would  probably  have  a meeting  to 
determine  what  their  next  step  will  be,  but  it  would  be  after  Loafer's 
funeral.  "He  was  really  upset  about  the  Tribe's  behavior  and  about  Derek 
being  run  off  the  reservation." 

Hollow  Horn  said  that  Loafer  was  also  going  to  donate  all  of  the 
plumbing  for  the  building.  "His  death  is  another  blow." 

She  said  there  was  already  some  talk  in  the  community  about  the 
possibility  of  trying  to  impeach  Steele  and  another  discussion  was  to  have 
a Hunka  ceremony  to  adopt  Whirlwind  into  a family  of  a tribal  member.  In 
that  way,  he  would  have  a right  to  be  on  the  reservation. 

The  rift  between  Bellecourt  and  Whirlwind  goes  back  to  Duly  of  2001  when 
Whirlwind  was  on  the  National  Board  of  Directors  along  with  Bellecourt, 
his  brother  Clyde,  Dennis  Banks  and  others. 

Bellecourt  claims  that  Whirlwind  was  never  a part  of  AIM,  but  copies  of 
documents  of  minutes  from  a meeting  at  that  time  lists  members  who  were 
present,  including  Whirlwind. 

At  that  same  meeting,  it's  recorded  that  Banks  was  voted  to  serve  as 
National  Chairman  and  Vernon  Bellecourt  was  voted  to  serve  as 
International  Director.  "Motion  to  close  that  nomination  was  made  by  Susan 
LaMorie  and  seconded  by  Derek  Whirlwind." 

In  a letter  dated  December  8,  2002,  Nixon  wrote  to  Paul  Shaverson, 
Executive  Producer  of  "Crossing  Over"  and  refers  to  Whirlwind  as  the 
Northeast  Regional  Director  of  AIM. 

She  stated,  "...Although  an  elder  of  the  AIM  and  involved  as  that  of  the 
director  of  International  Affairs  on  Racism  and  Bias  in  Sports  and  Media, 
Mr.  Bellecourt  is  not  that  closely  involved  with  the  internal  networking 
of  the  new  Leadership  that  has  emerged  through  the  visionary  efforts  of 
the  Movement's  Chairman,  Dennis  Banks." 


However,  Bellecourt  said  he  has  received  several  inquiries  from  the 
Northeast  region  asking  if  Whirlwind  was  indeed  who  and  what  he  represents 
himself  to  be  and  also  alleging  that  he  and  Nixon  are  causing  trouble 
among  the  Native  Americans  in  the  East. 

Bellecourt  furnished  copies  of  documents  supporting  his  claims.  He 
responded  to  one  inquiry  and  wrote,  "...that  Derek  Diskin  who  goes  by  the 
name,  Derek  Whirlwind,  and  fraudulently  represents  himself  as  the 
Northeastern  director  of  the  American  Indian  Movement .. .We  are  putting  you 
on  notice  that  Derek  Diskin  has  no  authority  from  the  American  Indian 
Movement  Grand  Governing  Council,  which  is  the  leadership  of  our  Movement. 

Bellecourt  continued,  "Mr.  Diskin  has  no  authority  to  represent  the 
American  Indian  Movement  in  any  capacity.  He  is  self -appointed ...  it  is 
doubtful  that  Mr.  Diskin  is  a member  of  any  Indian  tribe." 

Another  individual  wrote  Bellecourt  that  Whirlwind  claimed  he  was  sent 
to  the  Northeast  Chapter  by  his  "uncles"  Vernon  and  Clyde  (Bellecourt)  and 
Dennis  (Banks)  to  find  out  what  AIM  could  do  for  the  people  in  that  area. 

The  writer,  Bonnie  Spencer  also  stated  in  the  letter,  "...There  is  a lot 
of  trouble  out  this  way  with  various  groups  and  a lot  of  fighting  and 
people  trying  to  shut  down  pow  wows  and  such." 

Spencer  also  wrote,  "Our  people  have  enough  to  deal  with  as  it  is 
without  all  this  garbage  and  infighting  going  on.  It  seems  we  don't  need 
the  white  man  to  destroy  us,  we  are  capable  of  self-destruction  all  on  our 
own!  It  saddens  me." 

Bellecourt  said  that  the  claim  that  he  and  his  brother  or  Banks  were 
"uncles"  of  Whirlwind  were  lies  and  mis-information . 

He  also  claims  that  Whirlwind  is  not  of  Indian  heritage,  but  Whirlwind 
claims  to  be  from  the  Mayan  ancestry  and  has  been  a Sundancer  at  Pipestone 
Minnesota  for  many  years. 

In  a copy  supplied  by  Nixon  and  Whirlwind  of  minutes  from  a meeting 
during  the  World  Peace  and  Prayer  Rally  in  Washington,  D.C.,  it  states 
that,  "At  the  behest  of  Clyde  Bellecourt  and  Dennis  Banks,  Derek  Whirlwind 
was  summoned  to  Washington,  D.C.  to  discuss  Derek's  position  and  title  in 
the  Northeast.  Clyde  Bellecourt  stating  to  me,  Barbara  Nixon,  that, 

'Dennis  would  really  like  to  see  Derek  come  to  D.C.  for  the  prayer 
conference  and  that  some  issues  needed  to  be  discussed.'" 

There's  more  notes  stating  who  attended  and  what  some  of  the  discussion 
was  about  at  that  meeting. 

But,  Bellecourt  holds  that  Whirlwind  has  never  represented  AIM  in  any 
capacity. 

Bellecourt  admitted  that  Steele  had  called  him  about  the  disruption  at 
the  Council  meeting  and  about  Whirlwind  getting  arrested  and  put  in  jail 
in  addition  to  what  Steele  described  as  disrupting  the  Wounded  Knee 
community. 

Accusations  continue  to  fly  back  and  forth  between  the  individuals  and 
the  groups  involved.  In  the  meantime  a couple  of  questions  remain--what  is 
going  to  happen  to  the  building  of  the  new  Community  Center  in  Wounded 
Knee--and  why  was  the  original  few  acres  of  land  such  an  issue  to  the  OST 
President  and  Council? 
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White  Mt.  Apaches  sue  Chediski  Fire  starter 
THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

Tucson,  Arizona  Saturday,  28  Dune  2003 

An  American  Indian  tribe  filed  a civil  complaint  against  a woman  who 


started  a fire  that  later  merged  into  the  largest  wildfire  in  Arizona 
history,  officials  said  Friday. 

Valinda  Do  Elliott  was  served  with  the  tribe's  six-count  civil  complaint 
Friday  as  she  left  a court  in  Tolleson  after  receiving  a 60-day  jail 
sentence  for  a drunken  driving  conviction.  She  remains  free  while  a judge 
considers  other  legal  issues  raised  by  her  lawyers. 

The  civil  complaint  alleges  Elliott  disobeyed  an  executive  order  banning 
nearly  all  people  from  certain  areas  of  the  reservation  because  of  extreme 
fire  danger. 

Last  summer's  469,000-acre  Rodeo-Chediski  Fire  destroyed  491  homes  and 
forced  the  evacuation  of  30,000  people. 

Elliott  started  the  Chediski  Fire  as  she  tried  to  get  the  attention  of  a 
television  news  helicopter  after  being  lost  on  White  Mountain  Apache  land 
for  two  days. 

Elliott,  32,  wasn't  criminally  prosecuted  for  starting  the  fire  because 
federal  prosecutors  said  there  was  insufficient  evidence  of  criminal 
intent  on  Elliott's  part. 

Copyright  c.  1999,  2000,  2001,  2002,  2003  AzStarNet,  Arizona  Daily  Star 
and  its  wire  services  and  suppliers  and  may  not  be  republished  without 
permission.  All  rights  reserved. 
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PROTECTION  OF  WASHOE  LANDS  AROUND  LAKE  TAHOE  CLEARS  SENATE  COMMITTEE 

WASHINGTON  - An  effort  by  Senators  Harry  Reid  and  Dohn  Ensign  to 
preserve  ancestral  lands  of  the  Washoe  Indian  Tribe  while  protecting 
Lake  Tahoe  cleared  a major  milestone  today.  The  Senate  Energy  and 
Natural  Resources  Committee  approved  a bill  sponsored  by  Nevada's 
Senators  that  would  convey  land  at  Lake  Tahoe  to  the  Washoe  Tribe  for 
cultural  purposes 

The  legislation,  which  was  first  introduced  by  Reid  in  2000,  would 
transfer  24  acres  from  the  Secretary  of  Agriculture\U.S.  National  Forest 
to  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  to  be  held  in  trust  for  the  Washoe 
Tribe.  The  legislation  passed  the  Senate  unanimously  in  2000  and  2002, 
and  a version  also  passed  the  House  in  2000,  but  the  measure  has  never 
achieved  final  passage. 

"I'm  going  to  keep  fighting  for  this  bill  until  it  passes,"  said  Sen. 
Reid.  "Not  only  does  it  guarantee  the  Washoe  access  to  their  ancient 
ancestral  lands,  it  also  protects  undeveloped  land  around  Lake  Tahoe." 

"I  am  pleased  that  the  committee  recognized  the  importance  of  approving 
this  legislation,"  Ensign  said.  "This  is  a great  victory  for  the  Washoe 
tribe  in  their  efforts  to  practice  and  preserve  their  culture." 

On  being  told  that  the  Washoe  Tribe  bill  had  been  reported  out  of  the 
Senate  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Committee,  Brian  Wallace,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Washoe  Tribe  of  Nevada  said,  "This  is  wonderful  news. 

It  has  been  almost  a century  and  a half  sine  the  Washoe  people  were 
forcibly  removed  from  Lake  Tahoe.  The  lake  is  a place  to  which  we  have 
sacred  connections  and  is  the  source  of  much  of  our  culture.  The  Washoe 
people  - especially  the  elders  - are  going  to  be  very  pleased.  We  are 
happy  that  Senators  Reid  and  Ensign  introduced  this  legislation  again 
and  were  able  to  get  it  reported  out  of  Committee  today.  We  are 
gratified  with  the  support  we  have  received  this  measure  from  our 
neighbors  throughout  the  Lake  Tahoe  Basin." 

The  transfer  of  the  land  to  a trust  for  the  Washoe  was  included  in  the 
recommendations  of  a 1997  forum  that  Reid  helped  convene  to  discuss  the 
future  of  the  Lake  Tahoe  Basin.  The  forum  committed  to  support  the 


Washoe  Tribe's  traditional  uses  of  the  area  and  to  ensure  that  members 
of  the  Tribe  would  have  access  to  the  shore  of  Lake  Tahoe  to  engage  in 
traditional  cultural  practices. 

Under  the  proposed  legislation.  Sen.  Reid  said,  the  24-acre  parcel  will 
be  protected  from  development  and  managed  according  to  the  Lake  Tahoe 
Regional  Plan.  The  transfer  of  the  land  would  not  hinder  public  access 
to  the  lake,  Reid  added. 

After  approval  by  the  Energy  and  Natural  Resources  Committee,  the  bill 
will  head  to  the  full  Senate. 
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6 in  Navajo  social  unit  are  investigated  by  FBI 

WINDOW  ROCK  - Six  employees  of  the  Navajo  Nation  social  services  division 
have  been  suspended  as  an  investigation  into  possible  fraud  is  conducted,  a 
tribal  spokeswoman  said  Thursday. 

Deana  Dackson,  spokeswoman  for  Navajo  President  Doe  Shirley  Dr.,  said  the 
FBI  has  been  investigating  possible  misuse  of  child  care  development  and 
block  grant  funds. 

A call  to  the  FBI  in  Phoenix  wasn't  immediately  returned  Thursday. 

Dackson  said  the  FBI  seized  documents  at  the  social  services  agency. 

No  charges  have  been  filed. 
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Appeals  Court  rules  on  Indian  burial  ground 
By  Amanda  Wardle,  awardlefflnashvillecitypaper.com 
Dune  25,  2003 

Tennessee  Native  Americans  involved  in  a long-standing  dispute  over  an 
Indian  burial  ground  near  the  Old  Hickory  Boulevard  and  Hillsboro  Road 
intersection  do  not  qualify  as  "interested  parties"  who  might  have  the 
right  to  intervene  in  procedural  legal  action  over  the  property,  Tennessee 
Court  of  Appeals  officials  ruled  this  week. 

Members  of  the  Alliance  for  Native  American  Indian  Rights  of  Tennessee 
sought  relief  from  state  appellate  court  officials  after  being  denied  the 
right  to  intervene  in  a case  over  whether  the  state  would  be  granted 
permission  to  pursue  road  construction  on  the  newly  discovered  Indian 
burial  site  in  1999.  Members  of  the  alliance  held  that  they  had  interest 
in  the  site,  located  on  the  border  of  Davidson  and  Williamson  Counties, 
and  should  therefore  be  given  the  right  to  fight  the  state's  use  of  the 
property. 

State  officials  requested  in  1999  that  they  be  allowed  to  move  the 
remains  from  the  site  in  order  to  complete  a road  widening  project  in  the 
area,  a prospect  that  Tennessee's  Native  American  community  felt  violated 
their  ancient  beliefs.  The  state  later  dismissed  their  case,  saying  they 


would  not  have  to  remove  the  remains  after  all,  but  could  simply 
"encapsulate"  and  then  pave  over  the  burial  site.  The  encapsulation  was 
completed,  and  that  construction  project  was  finished  last  year,  said 
Tennessee  Department  of  Transportation  Public  Information  Officer  Kim 
Keelor . 

Davidson  County  Chancellor  Ellen  Hobbes  Lyle  denied  the  Native 
Americans'  request  to  intervene  in  the  case,  saying  they  could  be  given 
"friends  of  the  court"  status,  which  would  allow  them  only  limited 
involvement.  Their  case  has  already  been  before  the  appellate  court  once, 
and  blamed  at  one  point  for  delaying  construction  and  causing  road 
congestion  for  more  than  a year. 

While  members  of  the  alliance  asked  the  Court  of  Appeals  to  determine 
the  constitutionality  of  the  Termination  of  Use  of  Land  as  Cemetery  Act, 
which  allows  the  state  to  request  permission  to  disinter  human  remains  in 
cases  where  the  land  is  being  requested  for  other  official  purposes,  the 
court  did  not  review  that  issue,  saying  instead  that  the  issue  of  whether 
Native  Americans  could  intervene  in  the  case  was  the  only  issue  that  was 
"properly  before  this  court."  The  state  argued  the  act  doesn't  implicate 
Native  Americans'  fundamental  rights. 

But  members  of  the  alliance  plan  to  continue  fighting  to  determine  the 
constitutionality  of  several  issues,  including  the  Termination  of  Use  of 
Land  as  Cemetery  Act.  Attorney  Doe  Dohnston  said  the  Native  American 
Indians  would  appeal  this  week's  dismissal  to  the  Tennessee  Supreme  Court, 
and  alliance  President  Pat  Cummins  said  there  may  be  appeals  on  other 
issues,  including  the  constitutionality  of  the  "encapsulation"  process. 

"This  has  been  going  on  since  '99  and  we  don't  see  it  ending  anytime 
soon,"  Cummins  said. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  City  Paper, LLC/Nashville,  TN. 
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Trial  for  second  suspect  in  murder  of  Kiowa  man  to  start 

First  suspect  will  be  sentenced  tomorrow 

LONG  BEACH  CA 

SAM  LEWIN  6/24/2003 

Sentencing  for  one  of  the  two  men  accused  in  the  death  of  a 20-year-old 
Kiowa  dancer  in  southern  California  is  set  for  tomorrow.  Meanwhile,  the 
preliminary  hearing  for  the  second  suspect  in  the  slaying  was  postponed 
today. 

20-year-old  Marlon  Taylor  was  acquitted  of  most  of  the  counts  he  faced 
for  the  murder  of  Shane  Dean  Zotigh,  a member  of  the  Kiowa  Tribe  who  made 
a living  performing  traditional  dances  across  the  country.  A Long  Beach 
jury  found  Taylor  guilty  of  assault  with  a deadly  weapon,  but  exonerated 
him  of  charges  carrying  much  stiffer  penalties:  first  degree  murder  and 
attempted  murder.  Taylor  will  be  sentenced  on  the  assault  conviction 
tomorrow.  He  faces  4 years  in  state  prison. 

The  preliminary  hearing  for  his  alleged  accomplice,  Toncko  Darnel 
Williams,  was  postponed  today  because  one  of  the  attorneys  was  sick. 

Los  Angeles  County  prosecutors  blamed  the  failure  to  gain  the  serious 
convictions  against  Taylor  on  a reluctant  eyewitness,  Dulio  Ortiz.  Ortiz 
testified  he  was  intoxicated  the  night  of  the  shooting  and  could  not 
identify  the  man  who  shot  Zotigh.  Some  investigators  have  privately  stated 
they  believe  Ortiz  intentionally  lied  for  fear  of  retribution. 

Zotigh 's  uncle,  Ben  Wolfe,  will  speak  during  Taylor's  sentencing,  but  he 
says  the  case  has  left  him  with  a bitter  taste  in  his  mouth.  Wolfe  is 
confident,  as  are  many  of  the  police  involved  in  the  case,  that  Taylor 


murdered  Zotigh. 

"I'm  very  angry,  very  disappointed  and  frustrated.  There  is  just  a sense 
of  hopelessness.  We  have  been  cheated  and  robbed,"  Wolfe  told  the  Native 
American  Times  Tuesday. 

Police  have  publicly  theorized  that  Zotigh  was  killed  because  he  may 
have  been  mistaken  for  a Latino  gang  member  by  one  of  Long  Beach's 
African-American  gangs.  The  city  has  seen  a serious  increase  in  violence 
between  warring  groups  of  ethnic  gangs. 

Tensions  rose  so  high  during  the  first  trial  that  the  judge  ordered  the 
courtroom  cleared  after  the  verdict  to  prevent  violence. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2003  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Different  standards  for  Native  American  prisoners  in  Texas 
Indian  chaplain  defends  policy 
AUSTIN  TX 

SAM  LEWIN  6/27/2003 

When  a Christian  or  Muslim  inmate  enters  the  Texas  prison  system,  he 
or  she  is  allowed  to  attend  services  simply  by  stating  their  religion. 

Not  so  for  Native  American  inmates.  They  are  one  of  two  religions 
required  to  take  a test  to  pray  traditionally. 

That  change  in  policy  comes  as  Texas  officials  are  cutting  back  the 
number  of  prison  chaplains  administering  in  the  system. 

Cherokee  inmate  Dames  Franklin  is  incarcerated  at  the  Daniel  Unit  in 
Snyder. 

"We  have  a Native  American  circle  in  our  unit  that  (at  one  time)  met 
every  Wednesday.  A couple  of  weeks  ago  they  stopped  giving  half  of  us 
passes  to  attend  the  circle.  They  say  we  must  take  and  pass  some  Native 
American  test  before  they  will  let  us  start  going  again,"  wrote  Franklin. 

Officials  with  the  Texas  Department  of  Dustice  confirmed  there  has  been 
a change  in  policy. 

"Those  who  wish  to  practice  the  Native  American  religious  ceremonies 
must  accept  and  complete  a study  packet  that  explains  the  practices  of 
that  religion,"  DOD  spokesman  Larry  Todd  told  the  Native  American  Times. 

Todd  said  only  one  other  religion,  Dudaism,  places  a similar  restriction 
No  other  denomination  requires  Texas  inmates  to  pass  a test  to  pray. 

"This  is  not  a policy  to  prevent  offenders  from  practicing  their 
religion.  It  is  to  ensure  that  they  study  and  understand  the  religion," 
said  Todd. 

Franklin  doesn't  buy  that. 

"No  other  religion  has  to  take  a test,  why  us?" 

The  policy  change  came  from  the  DOD ' s Director  of  Chaplains,  Bill  Pierce 
Contacted  by  the  Native  American  Times,  Pierce  was  unable  to  answer  a 
central  question:  Other  religions  consider  their  practices  just  as  sacred 
as  Native  Americans  consider  the  prayer  circle.  Why  can,  say,  a Catholic 
prisoner  attend  organized  prayer  simply  by  claiming  to  be  Catholic,  and 
not  have  to  prove  knowledge  of  Catholicism?  Pierce  referred  those 
questions  to  Ron  Teal,  the  chaplain  contracted  by  the  DOD  to  conduct 
Native  American  prayer  services. 

Teal,  Cherokee  and  Creek,  said  the  change  was  instituted  following  a 
prison  break  in  Connolly.  That  prison  was  placed  on  lockdown,  with  inmates 
confined  to  their  cells.  Teal  said  a large  contingent  of  gang  members 
claimed  to  Native  Americans  so  they  could  be  shipped  out  to  a Native 
American  unit.  Inmates  are  placed  in  units  depending  on  their  stated 
religion . 

"They  were  saying  'if  I claim  to  be  Indian,  I can  go  to  another  unit.' 


All  of  a sudden  we  have  all  these  black  Crip  gang  members  attending  our 
prayer  service/'  said  Teal. 

Teal  maintains  the  test  is  not  difficult.  He  says  questions  include: 
What  nation  are  you  from?  What  is  smoked  inside  the  pipe? 

Meanwhile,  Texas  officials  are  in  the  process  of  slashing  jobs  in  the 
state  prison  system.  1500  employees  are  being  laid  off,  including  66 
chaplains.  That  means  that  even  if  an  Indian  inmate  passes  the  test,  the 
frequency  of  prayer  services  is  decreasing.  Franklin  said  services  have 
been  cut  back  to  once  a month,  when  they  used  to  be  held  every  week.  Teal 
confirms  that  is  correct. 

Despite  the  reasoning  for  D03  officials  on  requiring  a test,  Franklin 
believes  it  means  prisoners  needing  spirituality  in  a hellish  environment 
won't  get  it. 

"I'm  not  taking  a test  and  most  of  the  others  won't  either.  Some  guys 
are  looking  to  the  law  for  help.  I don't  know  yet  what  I'm  going  to  do." 
Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2003  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Date:  Sunday,  Dune  22,  2003  4:50  PM 

From:  "Brigitte  Thimiakis"  <thimiakischool(3the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub j : Do  First  Nations  Prisoners  need  Support? 

Greetings, 

About  the  campaigns  supporting  the  Prayer  Warriors  : I would  like  to  say 
that  some  of  the  Native  prisoners  at  Montana  State  Prison  have  been 
working  very  hard  to  have  their  religious  issues  improved,  even  when  it 
was  very  risky,  and  they  are  still  struggling  using  the  legal  ways.  By 
saying  this,  I just  want  to  make  sure  that  no  one  thinks  they  are  *only* 
counting  on  outside  support  to  solve  their  problems.  Our  support  is  to 
back  up  their  own  struggle,  using  the  same  avenues  they  are  pursuing. 

Awareness  and  campaigns  have  made  the  MT  officials  realize  they  could 
not  easily  get  away  with  the  discrimination  against  the  Native  Americans 
prisoners.  This  has  happened  in  other  States  too.  Most  people  who  are  in 
prison  have  made  mistakes  but  they  should  still  have  the  right  to  practise 
their  spiritual  ways.  It  is  proven  that  the  Native  prisoners  have  a 
better  chance  of  rehabilitation  if  they  are  allowed  to  practice  their 
traditional  spiritual  ways  in  prison,  and  that  they  are  much  less  likely 
to  re-offend. 

Unfortunately  the  system  does  not  aim  to  reduce  recidivism,  but  rather 
to  fill  up  more  and  more  prisons,  because  prisons  mean  *big*  money,  and  of 
course  their  first  choice  is  the  people  of  color.  This  is  wrong,  and 
everyone  in  the  USA  should  try  to  stop  this  because  there  is  no  telling 
who  will  be  caught  in  that  faulty  system  next,  relatives,  children, 
friends  - a system  that  is  another  form  of  genocide  against  the  First 
Nations.  This  is  why  it  is  important  that  many  people  support  the  struggle 
of  First  Nations  prisoners,  and  let  the  officials  know  that  their  system 
is  under  watch. 

Thank  you  to  all  of  you  who  support  their  struggle. 

Respectfully, 

Brigitte 

Oustice  For  First  Nations  Prisoners> 
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From  Kim  at  khoward0723@netscape.net: 

Assistance  requested  for  two  Native  American  online  organizations: 

1)  a Native  American  prisoner  site  dedicated  to  assisting  prisoners  obtain 
outside  support  through  pen  pals,  and  displaying/promoting  NA  artwork, 
crafts,  and  writings;  and  2)  a non  profit  organization  dedicated  to  issues 
concerning  violations  of  NA  religious  rights  violations. 

General  computer  equipment  and  skills/experience  needed.  Legal  / website 
knowledge  and/or  knowledge  of  legal/web  resource  people  (preferably 
Native)  a plus.  Will  include  receiving/answering  prisoner  correspondence, 
printing/mailing  page  print  outs.  Anyone  interested  and  able  to  offer 
assistance  please  contact  Kim  at  naprisoners@netscape.net  or 
khoward0723@netscape.net.  As  I have  been  told  the  khoward  netscape 
address  has  been  bouncing  please  cc  to  catrelkim@yahoo.com.  Additional 
details  provided  to  those  seriously  interested. 


Date:  Sun,  29  Dun  2003  13:54:51  -0700  (PDT) 

From:  "THUNDERINGDRUMS@webtv.net"  <THUNDERINGDRUMS@webtv. net> 

Sub j : [IRONHOUSEDRUMS]  Prisoner  wants  pen  pal 

Here's  my  information: 

1/3  Cherokee  and  a good,  caring  man, 

Mr.  Anthony  Byarse  320-269 
S.O.C.F. 

P.O.  Box  45699 
Lucasville,  Ohio  45699 

The  Creator  gave  you  two  ears 
and  one  mouth . . . 
so  you  can  listen  twice  as  much 
as  you  speak. 

~Two  Hawks'  Grandfather~ 

-Thundering  Drums- 

http: //www. angelfire. com/wy/na inmates support grp/index. html 

"To  those  of  us  locked  away  in  here,  there's  nothing  more  important 
than  being  remembered." 

Leonard  Peltier 
September  1998 
Leavenworth  Prison 

"Prison  Writings .. .My  Life  Is  My  Sun  Dance" 
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"Freedom  For  All  Of  Our  Warriors" 
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"RE : Rustywire:  Where  are  the  You?"  

Date:  Tue,  Dun  24  2003  09:02  AM 
Sub j : Where  are  the  you? 

From:  rustywire@yahoo. com  (john  rustywire) 

Newsgroup:  alt. native 

It  was  in  a place  where  the  walls  are  silent  and  the  voices  cary  far, 
and  I was  looking  for  people,  the  first  born  of  this  country,  natives 
to  the  soil  where  they  live  from  the  eastern  shore,  and  travel  to  the 
west.  Looking  North  I can  see  the  those  that  live  way  up  high  and  to 
the  South  cousins  from  an  America  we  sometimes  think  of  as  another 


country,  but  yet  they  are  kin. 


I wonder  about  them,  the  way  of  life,  the  stories  of  old  and  the  songs 
they  sing,  in  this  I am  looking  to  see  a little  of  their  life,  how  it 
is  with  them  and  maybe  to  glimpse  into  their  world. 

The  old  man  used  to  say,  that  there  are  others  out  there,  they  have 
stories  like  us  and  they  travel  the  same  road.  You  will  find  many  lost 
out  there  looking  to  teach  you  things  you  shouldn't  know,  calling  them 
their  own  ways  and  all  the  time  asking  you  abut  yours  and  one  day  they 
tell  you  what  you  told  them  and  they  have  become  you  knowing  more  than 
you.  He  told  me  to  stay  away  from  them,  they  will  steal  your  heart  and 
mind . 

I remember  asking  where  are  the  good  hearts? 

He  told  me  look  to  the  morning  sun,  in  the  early  light  of  day  when 
yesterday  is  washed  away  and  in  the  glowing  colors  of  pink,  gold  and 
blue  chasing  the  night  away  you  will  see  them  just  at  the  horizon, 
they  are  calling  out  to  you  to  join  them.  It  is  a life  long  quest  to 
travel  that  road,  but  yet  each  morning  we  catch  a glimpse  of  them, 
just  a touch  of  what  dreams  are  made  of,  the  beautyway. 

In  the  light  of  early  dawn  I stood  this  morning  and  thought  on  these 
things  and  remembered  his  face  and  the  steady  gaze  he  held  looking  to 
the  horizon,  singing  old  songs  and  yet  in  all  this  he  rubbed  my  head 
and  said  look,  it  is  there. 

Coming  here,  where  are  the  songs,  the  stories,  and  lifeways  of  natives? 

Tell  me  about  your  life,  the  way  of  living  that  I might  get  glimpse. 

Where  are  you,  native 

I see  many  but  the  words  are  dark  and  twisted  talk  leaving  no  good  feeling. 
So  I am  wondering  where  are  those  that  used  to  come  and  visit? 

"RE : Poem:  I am  an  Indian,  not  unlike  you"  

Date:  Wed,  Dune  18,  2003  11:14 

From:  "Lema,  Ronald  D.  (Contractor) " <cst043@persnet .Navy .Mil> 

Sub j : I am  an  Indian,  not  unlike  you. 

>To:  <gars@nanews.org> 

I am  an  Indian,  not  unlike  you. 

I have  brown  hair  where  yours  is  black. 

I have  blue  eyes  where  yours  are  brown. 

I have  light  skin,  where  yours  is  tan. 

Yet  my  blood  is  red  as  is  yours. 

And  my  heart  beats  as  does  yours. 

I speak  differently  then  you,  but  say  the  same  thing. 

I look  different  then  you,  but  appear  the  same. 

Yet,  I am  an  Indian,  much  different  then  you. 

I believe  in  the  Great  Spirit,  as  do  you. 

I worship  Mother  Earth  the  same  as  you. 

My  totems  are  different,  but  the  same  as  yours. 

While  our  medicine  is  different,  they  follow  the  same  path. 

I am  an  Indian,  much  different  then  you. 

I have  honor  and  respect  for  my  heritage,  as  do  you. 

I respect  and  honor  my  elders,  as  you  do. 

I here  the  cries  of  our  ancestors,  as  do  you. 

I feel  the  pain  of  our  tribes,  much  like  you. 

Yet,  I am  an  Indian,  much  different  then  you. 


I was  raised  in  a city,  where  you  were  raised  on  a reservation. 

I was  raised  a white  man,  and  you  as  an  Indian. 

I walk  this  earth  in  mystery,  where  your  eyes  are  clear 
I have  learned  little,  where  you  have  experienced  more. 

Yet,  I am  young  as  you  are. 

Yet,  I am  an  Indian,  much  different  then  you. 

I work  to  learn  the  old  ways,  as  do  you. 

Yet  where  I cannot,  you  can. 

I raise  a voice  against  atrocities  against  our  people,  as  do  you. 

I raise  a fist  and  cry  in  pain  at  the  death  of  our  kind,  much  like  you. 

Yet,  I am  an  Indian,  much  different  then  you. 

You  have  blood  quantum  where  I do  not. 

And  because  of  that,  you  are  Indian,  where  I am  not. 

The  Government  dictates  my  laws,  as  it  does  you. 

It  states  I am  not  Indian,  because  I do  not  have  the  required  blood. 

Yet  I am  an  Indian  much  like  you. 

I suffer  the  same  prejudices  against  me,  yet  different  then  you. 

I have  light  skin,  where  yours  is  brown. 

The  white  man  holds  no  prejudices  against  me  it  is  you. 

Yet,  I am  an  Indian,  different  then  you. 

While  we  may  appear  different  in  every  way. 

Our  blood  is  still  red. 

And  we  breathe  the  same  air. 

Please  my  brothers,  remember.... 

I am  an  Indian,  not  unlike  you. 

Ron  Red  Eagle 

"If  you  take  the  Christian  Bible  and  put  it  out  in  the  wind  and  the  rain, 
soon  the  paper  on  which  the  words  are  printed  will  disintegrate  and  the 
words  will  be  gone.  Our  bible  IS  the  wind  and  the  rain."  Statement  by  an 
anonymous  Native  woman. 

Before  a Mountain  can  be  moved,  the  pebble  must  move  first.  Are  you  willing 
to  be  that  pebble?  ~ron  red  eagle~ 

"This  is  the  beginning  of  a new  day.  You  have  been  given  this  day  to  use 
as  you  will.  You  can  waste  it  or  use  it  for  good.  What  you  do  today  is 
important  because  you  are  exchanging  a day  of  your  life  for  it.  When 
tomorrow  comes,  this  day  will  be  gone  forever;  in  its  place  is  something 
that  you  have  left  behind... let  it  be  something  good."  Author  Unknown 

"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Sun,  29  Dun  2003  11:32:08  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea .org> 

Sub j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  Duly  7- Duly  13 

IULAI 

Duly 

Hinaia' ele' ele 

7 

Dance  joyously  in  the  memory  of  your  ancestors,  your  kupuna. 

8 

Life  is  all  around  us,  ...  and  within. 

9 

I weave  a lei  of  maile  leaves  to  celebrate  the  new  day! 

10 

My  flute  echoes  the  cry  of  the  wind. 


11 

The  mantis  pauses  for  a moment  in  its  journey  to  bless  those  it 
encounters . 

12 

Night  passes  a veil  of  introspection  over  the  land. 

13 

To  welcome  the  future,  you  must  first  release  the  burdens  of  the  past. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 
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Turbines  generating  dreams  for  tribe 
By  Lisa  Chamley,  Pierre  Capital  Dournal 
Dune  27,  2003 

On  the  Rosebud  Sioux  reservation,  a wind  turbine  project  is  generating 
dreams  of  clean  energy  and  economic  progress  for  an  American  Indian  tribe. 

"The  wind  is  a gift  and  a blessing;  that's  how  we  feel  about  this,"  Pat 
Spears,  a consultant  for  the  tribe,  said.  "It's  a natural  gift  from  the 
creator,  and  it  should  be  used  more,  same  as  the  sun,  same  as  solar  power, 
same  as  geothermal  power." 

In  late  February,  the  turbine  was  installed  near  the  Rosebud  Casino  and 
Hotel.  On  March  3,  the  blades  that  circle  190  feet  into  the  air  began 
generating  enough  electricity  for  at  least  220  homes. 

The  turbine  was  the  culmination  of  eight  years  of  work.  It  was  named  in 
honor  of  Alex  "Little  Soldier"  Lunderman,  a former  Rosebud  Sioux  president 
who  died  in  1999.  Lunderman  believed  the  tribe  could  use  technology  and 
natural-resources  compatibly  with  tribal  history,  philosophy  and  values. 

Basin  Electric  and  Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base  are  the  turbine's  first 
customers,  the  latter  of  which  has  a contract  to  buy  energy  from  the 
turbine  for  five  years. 

"We're  selling  all  of  the  power  to  Basin  Electric,"  Spears  said.  "Part 
of  that,  the  energy  for  450  kilowatts,  is  going  to  Ellsworth,  the 
remainder  to  Basin." 

In  addition  to  the  energy,  Ellsworth  also  bought  "green  tags,"  which  are 
dollars  spent  on  investments  in  clean-energy  projects.  The  turbine  has  a 
life  expectancy  of  25  years. 

The  project  was  funded  through  a complicated  combination  of  a matching 
grant  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  Energy,  "green  tag"  purchases  by 
Ellsworth  and  Native  Energy,  a Vermont  company  that  promotes  tribal  energy 
projects  and  a loan  from  the  U.S.  Rural  Utility  Service. 

The  Rosebud  Sioux  turbine  is  one  of  the  first  American  Indian-owned  and 
operated  turbines  in  the  country  and  is  also  the  first  part  of  a plan  to 
develop  wind  power  on  tribal  lands  throughout  the  Northern  Plains. 

That  is  the  plan  of  the  Intertribal  Council  On  Utility  Policy,  of  which 
Spears  is  president.  Intertribal  COUP  consists  of  federally-recognized 
tribes  in  North  and  South  Dakota  and  their  affiliates  throughout  the 
plains.  The  organization  is  headquartered  on  the  Rosebud  reservation. 

The  second  phase  is  a project  at  St.  Francis,  and  the  third  phase  for 
projects  on  as  many  as  eight  reservations  has  been  chosen  as  an 
Environmental  Dustice  Community  Revitalization  Group,  which  involves  15 
federal  agencies,  according  to  Spears. 

To  move  the  energy  it  generates  around  to  its  markets,  the  tribe  wants 
to  use  the  transmission  inf rastructure  already  in  place  owned  by  the 


Western  Area  Power  Administration. 

"The  need  is  in  transmission  buildout/'  Spears  said.  "We  don't  have  the 
transmission  capacity  to  move  to  the  urban  markets,  that's  the  problem." 

The  tribe  feels  that  the  WAPA  system  has  the  capacity  for  the  additional 
energy  generated. 

Spears  said  Intertribal  COUP  has  written  a study  on  the  possible  merger 
of  wind  and  hydropower  in  the  Missouri  River  system. 

In  order  to  fulfill  its  energy  contracts,  WAPA  now  buys  energy  in  the 
"spot  market"  when  generation  is  low.  Spears  said  WAPA  should  buy  its 
backup  energy  from  the  tribes,  rather  than  the  high-priced  spot  market. 

The  reservations  on  the  Northern  Great  Plains  have  the  potential  to 
generate  more  than  100  times  what  the  dams  on  the  Missouri  River  can 
generate . 

"Dust  on  tribal  lands  alone,  that's  the  potential,"  Spears  said.  "If  you 
look  at  all  of  the  land  in  the  Northern  Plains,  North  and  South  Dakota,  we 
could  produce  one-third  of  the  energy  needs  of  the  entire  U.S." 

"The  equipment  is  the  cost,  and  it's  an  upfront  cost,  so  it's  known  and 
decided,"  he  said.  "That  price  per  kilowatt  hour  is  known  and  can  be 
projected  for  20  to  30  years  with  no  increase.  No  other  source  of  fuel  can 
claim  that . " 

Coal-fired  electricity  accounts  for  most  of  the  energy  used  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  according  to  NativeEnergy.com. 

Spears  said  fossil  fuel  costs  will  continue  to  rise. 

The  fuels  are  becoming  more  scarce  and  also  negatively  impact  the 
environment . 

"We're  at  the  top  of  the  headwaters  of  a large  windshed.  We  want  to  see 
clean  energy  here,  because  we  respect  the  earth.  We  want  to  maintain  the 
balance,"  Spears  said. 

"We  also  want  the  economic  benefit  that  can  be  recognized  with  wind 
energy. " 

Fossil  fuels  should  be  used  to  back  up  wind  energy  and  other  clean- 
-energy  sources  such  as  geothermal  energy,  not  vice  versa,  he  said. 

"It's  all  there  if  we  put  it  together  right  and  get  serious  about 
development,"  Spears  said. 

The  wind  energy  business  can  employ  people  on  the  reservations  and  boost 
the  economy  in  one  of  the  country's  most  depressed  areas. 

According  to  NativeEnergy.com,  more  than  14  percent  of  American  Indian 
households  are  without  electricity,  which  is  10  times  the  national  average 

"We  see  wind  energy  producing  jobs  and  other  opportunities,"  Spears  said 
"The  economics  of  wind  can  work." 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Rapid  City  Dournal. 
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Revived  and  not  forgotten 

Woman  crusades  to  restore  Wampanoag  language 
By  DOE  KILLIAN,  Contributing  Writer 
Dune  25,  2003 

MASHPEE  - Wampanoag  folklore  speaks  of  a language  prophecy.  It  is  said 
that  the  tribe's  native  language,  not  spoken  for  more  than  a century,  will 
return  to  the  people. 

Thanks  to  a Wampanoag  linguist  and  her  burgeoning  language  program,  that 
prophecy  seems  closer  than  ever  to  actual  fulfillment. 

"We're  the  first  tribe  on  this  continent  to  reclaim  a language  with  no 
speakers,"  said  Dessie  Little  Doe  Fermino,  Wampanoag  language  teacher. 
"It's  a difficult  process,  but  we've  had  a lot  of  interest  and  a lot  of 


success . " 

On  Sunday,  21  students  graduated  from  Fermino's  program  as  speakers  of 
Wopanaak,  the  Wampanoag  native  language.  They  joined  the  more  than  70 
other  graduates  who  have  completed  the  course  in  the  last  four  years. 

"I  feel  like  this  is  my  place,  this  is  what  I'm  supposed  to  be  doing," 
said  Fermino,  a member  of  the  Aquinnah  Wampanoag  Tribe.  "But  it's  really 
our  ancestors  who  are  responsible  for  the  return  of  the  language." 

Fermino  traces  the  return  of  the  Wampanoag  language  to  a dream  10  years 
ago  where  her  ancestors  asked  her  to  help  revive  the  language. 

"I  spoke  with  the  tribal  elders  and  they  agreed,"  she  said  "So  that's 
when  I began  working  to  put  together  a way  to  teach  this  language  that  no 
longer  has  any  native  speakers." 

This  desire  drove  Fermino  to  earn  a master's  degree  in  linguistics  from 
the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  In  her  studies,  she  literally 
resurrected  the  Wopanaak  language. 

"I  wrote  a la 
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Passamaquoddy  Accihte/ripening  moon 
Blackfeet  niipoomahkatoyiiksistsikaa  to's/summer  big  holy  day  moon 
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| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  ! 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Dournal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 


<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.comj 
www.pechanga.netj  Indian  Trust  ListServ,  Frostys  Amerindian,  ndn-aim 
and  Rez  Life  Mailing  Listsj  Newsgroups:  own. natives,  alt. native, 
alt. discuss. native-american,  alt . native . law,  soc . culture . native 

UUCP  email 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 


<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


Our  wise  men  are  called  Fathers,  and  they  truly  sustain  that 
character.  Do  you  call  yourselves  Christians?  Does  the  religion 
of  Him  who  you  call  your  Savior  inspire  your  spirit,  and  guide 
your  practices?  Surely  not." 

It  is  recorded  of  him  that  a bruised  reed  he  never  broke.  Cease 
then  to  call  yourselves  Christians,  lest  you  declare  to  the  world 
your  hypocrisy.  Cease  too  to  call  other  nations  savage,  when  you 
are  tenfold  more  the  children  of  cruelty  than  they." 

No  person  among  us  desires  any  other  reward  for  performing  a brave 
and  worthwhile  action,  but  the  consciousness  of  having  served  his 
nation . " 

I bow  to  no  man  for  I am  considered  a prince  among  my  own  people. 
But  I will  gladly  shake  your  hand." 

_ Joseph  Brant  (Thayendanegea) , Mohawk,  to  King  George  III 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  j 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

| languages  in  North  America,  j 
[ only  175  exist  today.  [ 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
[ learned  by  children.  [ 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

| will  disappear.  j 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  | 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  j 

[ Institute  I 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

i one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

i eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

i its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

| i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
t to  the  democratic  principles  [ 

[ of  the  Republic  [ 

j and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
j Choctaw  Confederacies,  ( 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 

[ States  Constitution,  | 

| so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

| shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ 

i Journey 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  stren 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 

In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 


of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 


We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 

We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 

We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 

We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

Treaty  Unity  Riders 


Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

Did  Colonel  Pratt  and  his  vermin-ridden  ilk  triumph  after  all? 


Carlisle  Indian  School  in  Pennsylvania  was  founded  by  then  Captain 
Richard  Henry  Pratt  in  1879.  Pratt  was  a leading  proponent  of  the 
assimilation  through  education  policy.  Believing  that  Indian  ways  were 
inferior  to  those  of  whites,  he  subscribed  to  the  principle,  "kill  the 
Indian  and  save  the  man."  At  Carlisle,  young  Indian  boys  and  girls  were 
subjected  to  a complete  transformation . Barbaric  acts,  such  as  scrubbing 
the  childrens'  mouths  with  camel  hair  or  steel  scrub  brushes  if  they  made 
the  mistake  of  speaking  their  tribal  tongue  were  typical.  The  slit-window 
dungeons  still  exist  as  stark  evidence  of  the  inhumane  treatment  children, 
even  in  their  infancy,  were  subjected  to  to  turn  them  into  "good  little 
Indians" . 


Chemawa  Indian  Training  School,  near  Salem,  Oregon,  Haskell  in  Kansas 
and  many  others  followed,  intent  on  making  every  Indian  red  only  in 
appearance. 

In  the  1920s  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  put 
a stop  to  Indian  dancing.  By  the  1920s  there  was  no  longer  the  fear  of 
such  "pagan"  rituals  that  drove  this  effort.  Rather,  it  was  more 
continuing  effort  to  rid  the  United  States  of  Indians  through  cultural 
genocide . 

If  you  think  it  stopped  there,  you  are  completely  mistaken.  There  is 
an  article  detailing  the  terrible  beatings  one  girl  received  at  Wahpeton 
Indian  School  in  the  late  1950s.  Go  read  it  for  yourself  at 
http: //www. canoe . ca/CNEWSFeatures9904/28_indians . html 

I am  sixty  years  old.  I have  never  pretended  to  be  more  than  a 
mixed-blood.  I can  assure  you  I cannot  carry  on  a meaningful  conversation 
in  the  tongues  of  my  Native  ancestors.  I can  say  a few  things  and  even 
make  myself  understood,  but  it  is  little  more  than  parroting.  It  isn't 
conversational,  at  all;  and  I am  hardly  alone  in  this  sad  truth.  As  my 
mother  was  growing  up  she  learned  young  to  NEVER  refer  to  their  Indian 
blood  or  speak  any  on  the  words  she  had  heard  that  were  not  English.  There 
were  still  laws  on  the  books  where  she  grew  up  that  denied  anyone  of 
Indian  blood  from  testifying  against  a white,  no  matter  the  grievance. 
Those  laws  remained  on  the  books  until  the  1960s. 


There  are  words  and  phrases  in  our  native  languages  that  describe  our 
views  of  the  world  in  ways  that  translations  to  another  language  simply 
cannot  do  justice  to.  Even  the  most  sincere  transliterations  do  not 
create  the  same  word  image  as  simple  phrases  that  honor  the  heart  of  the 
speaker. 

Pratt  and  others  like  him  knew  this.  Kill  the  languages,  kill  the 
cultural  activities  and  you  have  effectively  killed  the  root  of  the  people. 
After  that,  it's  just  a matter  of  a few  laws  and  a few  stockades  and  you 
have  eliminated  the  People,  leaving  only  a shallow  reminder  of  the  rich 
heritage,  now  lost. 


There  are  efforts  to  revitalize  languages  and  cultural  activities 
throughout  Indian  Country.  Is  it  enough?  Is  it  soon  enough?  Or  have  the 
Pratts  of  this  world  won?  Articles  in  this  issue  point  out  the 
urbanization  of  Indian  Peoples.  The  loss  of  others  to  speak  to  is  a sure 
way  to  kill  the  language  and  the  Indian  "who  once  spoke  it." 


THIS  DUST  IN....  Summer  help  for  CNO  Elders!!!  (Let  an  Elder  know.) 

Any  tribal  Elder  who  lives  within  the  Cherokee  Nation's  jurisdictional 
boundaries,  who  is  60  years  of  age  or  older,  and  medically  disabled  can 
recieve  a air  conditioner  for  their  home  from  the  Tribe. 

They  need  to  call  800-256-0671  Ext.  2366  for  Marsha  Lamb  or  Ext  2241  for 
Lisa  lames.  They  can  also  apply  for  assistance  for  their  electric  bills 
at  the  same  time. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy . org 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A. 
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News  of  the  people  featu 

- More  Indians  moving  to  Cities 

- Elders  showed 
how  to  Retain  Identity 

- YELLOW  BIRD:  A (Prairie)  Rose 
by  any  other  Name 

- Tribes  reject 

State's  Tobacco  Tax  Compact  Plan 

- Blackfoot  Confederacy 
gathers  in  Alberta 

- Budget  Proposal 
could  further  strain  Relationship 

- Rosebud  Leader  ousted  from  Office 

- Saving  Zuni  Lake 
becomes  State  Priority 

- Ancient  Pueblos  forced 
to  cope  with  Drought 

- Roots  of  Seneca  Anger 

- Suquamish  seek  Parkland 

- Court  rules  Tribe 
owed  Self-Determination  Funds 

- Native  Vietnam 
Veterans'  Photographs 

- Old  Fishing  Methods 
used  by  a New  Generation 

- Tribes  oppose  changes  to  BIA 

- Still  more  Indian  Trust  Records 
Destroyed 
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d in  this  issue  

- Tribal  Jurisdiction 
faces  Supreme  Court  Test 
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More  Indians  moving  to  cities 
Angela  Cara  Pancrazio 
The  Arizona  Republic 


Duly  6,  2003 

Alvis  Robertson  chants  and  pounds  his  drum  inside  rented  office  space, 
against  a backdrop  of  glass  and  steel  office  towers,  far  from  the  red  rock 
spires  of  Indian  land. 

A member  of  the  Sisseton/Wahpeton  Tribe  of  South  Dakota,  the  Tempe  man 
works  with  Native  American  teenagers  growing  up  in  urban  settings,  teens 
who  identify  with  rap  star  Eminem  more  than  their  Indian  culture. 

They  are  part  of  a fast-growing  Native  American  population  in  the  Valley. 
In  Maricopa  County,  there  are  more  than  50,000  Indians  representing  more 
than  80  tribes.  Many  of  them  left  behind  the  poverty  and  50  percent 
unemployment  rates  on  reservations  to  seek  education  and  other 
opportunities  in  the  city. 

We  miss  the  spires,  clean  air,  community  atmosphere  and  the  closeness  of 
family,  but  we  realize  that  this  is  the  world  we  have  to  deal  with  to 
attain  our  goals  and  education.  We  always  have  the  aspiration  of  returning 
home,"  said  Cal  Seciwa,  director  of  the  American  Indian  Institute  at 
Arizona  State  University  in  Tempe. 

Leland  Leonard,  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Phoenix  Indian  Center, 
said  the  urban  Indian  population  in  Maricopa  County  is  expected  to 
continue  the  rapid  growth  it  has  shown  over  the  past  decade. 

The  growth  is  already  reflected  in  enrollment  at  the  institute  at  ASU. 
Seciwa,  a Zuni,  said  the  number  of  students  seeking  help  has  quadrupled  in 
the  past  decade,  from  350  to  more  than  1,200. 

Now  51,  Robertson  has  lived  in  the  Valley  since  he  was  10.  He  is 
emblematic  of  American  Indians  in  the  1950s  who  were  transported  off  their 
home  reservations  through  federal  relocation  programs. 

They  were  sent  to  cities  from  Cleveland  to  Los  Angeles  for  job  training 
in  blue-collar  trades.  Robertson's  father  first  went  to  Chicago,  then  Los 
Angeles  and  finally  the  Valley. 

When  Robertson's  father  grew  homesick,  he  told  stories  and  developed 
dances  with  his  friends  called  "fancy  dancing,"  derived  from  traditional 
eagle  feather  dances. 

"It  helped  them  keep  their  identity  when  they  were  relocated  to  cities," 
Robertson  said. 

Scattered  population 

Retaining  cultural  identity  is  often  an  individual  undertaking.  Susan 
Lobo,  a visiting  scholar  and  teacher  at  the  University  of  Arizona  in 
Tucson,  said  American  Indians  are  more  scattered  within  populations  than 
other  minority  groups. 

"There's  not  a neighborhood  to  go  to  like  the  barrio  or  Chinatown,"  Lobo 
said.  "They're  not  a place-located  community;  they're  networked-based 
people  who  know  each  other. 

"That's  distinctive  from  other  communities  and  part  of  the  reason  Indian 
people  are  so  invisible." 

Cultural  ties  that  were  once  second  nature  on  the  close-knit  reservation 
are  more  difficult  to  retain.  Great  distances  from  their  families  back 
home  create  another  hardship  in  carrying  traditions  from  generation  to 
generation . 

Inside  the  Phoenix  Indian  Center,  eyes  of  young  children,  teenagers, 
parents  and  one  elder  watch  and  listen  to  Freddie  Dohnson. 

The  37-year-old  Navajo  teaches  "Understanding  the  Dine  Self."  He  grew  up 
in  the  Four  Corners  region. 

With  his  words,  he  feeds  his  culture  to  urban  Navajos.  It  provides 
balance  in  the  mainstream  world,  one  that  he  and  his  wife  entered  out  of 
necessity.  Dohnson  and  Cheron,  his  wife,  moved  from  the  reservation  two 
years  ago  so  she  could  study  nursing  at  ASU. 

Historically,  he  said,  tribes  leave  to  get  an  education. 

Experiencing  a different  lifestyle  has  been  far  from  easy,  Dohnson  said. 

"(But)  I'm  sharing  my  culture  and  language  with  those  who  are  willing  to 
learn  their  language  and  culture,"  he  said.  "Some  who  grew  up  here  don't 
know  the  reservation  at  all." 

Seven-year-old  Dowan  Fritsch  and  his  mother,  Panthea  Begay,  sat  side  by 
side  in  Dohnson's  class.  Begay's  childhood  was  much  different  from  her 
son's.  Her  family  moved  to  Mesa  from  Ganado  on  the  Navajo  Reservation  when 


she  was  5. 

Every  weekend  the  family  drove  to  the  reservation  to  visit  Begay's 
grandparents . Such  visits  are  less  frequent  for  her  son. 

This  summer,  two  hours  a day,  four  days  a week,  Begay  and  her  son 
attended  Johnson's  class. 

"I've  been  very  neglectful  about  teaching  Iowan  about  his  culture  and 
the  language,"  she  said.  "I  want  to  teach  him  about  what  his  grandfather's 
world  was  like." 

Weekend  visits 

For  Rachel  and  Bradford  Antonio,  economics  sent  Bradford  to  work  in  the 
Valley  as  a journeyman  carpenter.  She  stayed  behind  on  the  reservation 
with  their  children. 

"He  missed  the  kids,  and  we  saw  him  every  other  weekend,"  Rachel  said. 

In  May  2000,  the  Antonios  uprooted  themselves  from  a remote  area 
southwest  of  Chinle  and  left  Low  Mountain,  where  trees,  hills,  horses  and 
cousins  surrounded  them.  It  gave  Rachel  the  chance  to  further  her 
education  as  a Navajo  language  instructor. 

Their  oldest  son,  Brandon,  then  13,  "was  constantly  nagging,  'Let's  go 
home,  it's  Friday.'  I'd  tell  him  we  can't  go  back  every  weekend,"  Rachel 
said . 

Brandon  lost  weight;  he  was  quiet  and  withdrawn. 

"We  had  to  go  back  and  have  a Blessing  Ways  ceremony  with  a medicine  man 
to  get  him  out  of  that  stage  to  get  his  old  self  back,"  she  said. 

This  fall  Brandon  will  be  a sophomore  at  Thunderbird  High  School.  He's 
on  the  basketball  and  football  team. 

At  least  once  a month,  they  go  home  to  Low  Mountain  to  see  Rachel's  87- 
year-old  grandmother,  Frances  Kanuho. 

The  last  visit  to  Low  Mountain  was  more  trying. 

Her  grandmother,  with  her  white  hair  pinned  behind  her  head,  dressed  in 
a calico  skirt  and  a traditional  velveteen  blouse  bedecked  with  turquoise 
and  silver,  leaned  on  crutch  and  cane  as  she  always  does  and  sat  in  her 
lawn  chair  so  that  she  could  wave  as  they  disappeared. 

Before  they  left,  she  told  her  granddaughter,  "Shaa  dawohne'e'  la'go." 

"Don't  forget  about  me." 

Staff  reporter  Betty  Reid  contributed  to  this  article. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Arizona  Republic. 
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Elders  showed  how  to  retain  identity 

Mikaela  Crank 

The  Arizona  Republic 

Duly  6,  2003 

I am  from  Dennehotso,  in  northern  Arizona.  In  Navajo,  it  means  "green 
meadows."  For  the  past  three  generations,  members  of  my  family  had  to 
leave  this  valley  that  is  surrounded  by  red  rocks  for  jobs  and  education. 

Dennehotso  is  a reservation  town  without  everyday  conveniences  of  life. 
It's  a place  that  teaches  you  to  work  hard.  For  me,  it  carries  memories  of 
my  family:  sheepherding,  making  fry  bread  and  playing  in  the  cornfields. 

Leaving  the  reservation  is  like  leaving  behind  a security  blanket  of 
family  routines:  eating  together,  speaking  Navajo  and  protecting  each 
other.  Living  away  from  the  reservation  is  like  a war.  You  are  not  sure 
whether  you  are  going  to  survive  or  die. 

The  way  to  survive  is  to  overcome  the  homesickness  by  holding  onto  the 
memories,  identity,  and  tradition.  I learned  this  from  my  grandfather  and 


father,  who  were  forced  to  leave  the  reservation  but  were  also  able  to 
survive  and  come  home. 

My  grandfather,  John  McKerry,  was  the  first  in  my  family  to  leave,  sent 
away  by  the  government  in  1916  at  the  age  of  20.  He  left  Dennehotso  for 
Barstow,  Calif.  He  worked  on  the  railroad  and  went  to  school  at  the 
Sherman  Boarding  School  in  Southern  California.  My  grandfather  learned 
carpentry  and  mechanical  trades.  He  was  my  only  grandparent  who  spoke 
English . 

He  returned  to  the  reservation  when  he  was  still  a young  man.  He 
maintained  his  Navajo  identity  and  blended  some  Anglo  culture.  He  was  the 
first  one  in  Dennehotso  to  own  a truck,  a 1925  Ford.  He  built  the  only 
stone  house  with  a corral  and  shed  and  lived  there  until  he  died  at  103. 

My  grandfather  showed  me  that  Anglo  culture  is  nothing  to  be  feared. 

Like  my  grandfather,  my  father,  Dan  L.  Crank,  was  sent  away  from  the 
reservation  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  go  to  school  and  to  work. 

He  attended  schools  in  Utah  and  Kansas  and  worked  in  Chicago.  This  was  in 
the  1950s  and  1960s,  when  the  government's  relocation  program  pushed 
thousands  of  American  Indians  to  big  cities. 

My  father  survived  this  devastating  time  for  American  Indians,  a time 
that  saw  the  rise  of  the  American  Indian  Movement.  He  proved  that  racism 
could  be  beat  by  not  letting  the  BIA  officials  convert  his  language, 
religion  or  identity. 

My  father  showed  me  how  never  to  compromise  my  Navajo  identity.  I have 
watched  him  continue  to  hold  the  Navajo  traditions  by  praying  to  the  Holy 
People,  using  Tadadiin  (corn  pollen),  singing  the  ceremonial  songs, 
speaking  the  language,  sharing  the  culture  with  others  and  having  long 
hair.  He  taught  me  that  bravery  comes  when  you  are  alone  fighting  for  your 
own  existence. 

Unlike  my  grandfather  and  father,  I chose  to  leave  the  reservation  to 
have  a better  education.  I attended  boarding  schools  in  New  Hampshire  and 
Hawaii.  I graduated  in  May  from  the  Hawaii  Preparatory  Academy.  Another 
Navajo  and  I were  the  first  American  Indians  to  graduate  from  the  academy. 

It  was  tough  to  be  away  for  nine  months  and  be  one  of  the  only  American 
Indians  at  school.  I coped  by  remembering  the  stories  of  my  father  and 
grandfather  who  fought  the  war  of  being  away  and  returned  as  heroes.  They 
wouldn't  let  anyone  transform  their  identity. 

I will  attend  Arizona  State  University  this  fall.  I plan  to  major  in 
journalism  and  minor  in  American  Indian  studies.  I want  to  tie  both  worlds 
and  become  a future  advocate  for  the  Navajo  people. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Arizona  Republic. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  A (Prairie)  Rose  by  any  other  name. 

Dune  28,  2003 

I have  a friend  whose  name  is  Sandy  Walks  Over  Ice.  Like  so  many  friends 
we  meet  along  the  way,  I lost  track  of  her  but  have  never  forgotten  her.  I 
thought  of  her  when  a recent  conversation  with  a group  that  included  both 
Native  and  non-Natives  turned  to  American  Indian  names.  Some  of  our  names 
just  don't  set  right  on  a tongue  unfamiliar  with  the  culture  or  in  the  ear 
of  those  who  aren't  around  Native  people. 

The  discussion  in  this  group  began  because  I mentioned  I sometimes  get 
e-mails  from  people  whose  Indian  names  don't  sound  authentic  to  me.  Some 
seemed  made-up,  I said.  Well,  of  course,  I don't  know  that  for  sure,  so 
most  of  us  agreed  if  that's  what  the  e-mailers  call  themselves,  that  is 
what  we  will  call  them. 


Native  names  such  as  Walks  Oven  Ice  are  not  always  easy  to  live  with.  My 
girlfriend  and  I started  college  in  Phoenix  many  years  ago.  We  started 
classes  together  for  mutual  support.  On  the  first  day  of  class,  the 
teacher  called  the  names  of  those  who  had  registered. 

He  stopped  when  he  got  to  Sandy's  name  and  said,  "Do  you  really  want  me 
to  read  your  name?"  She  smiled  this  big  smile  that  covered  her  whole  face 
and  nodded  her  head.  He  said,  "Listen  to  this,  class:  Her  name  is 
Cassandra  Walks  Over  Ice."  Everyone  laughed. 

I was  next.  When  he  called  my  name  - it  was  Lone  Fight  then  - there 
wasn't  a snicker.  I guess  after  Cassandra's  name,  the  novelty  had  worn  off. 
Still,  Lone  Fight  wasn't  always  comfortable  either.  People  wanted  to  say 
Fights  Alone  or  Lone  Flight  because  that  made  more  sense  to  them. 

While  I was  in  college  at  Haskell  Institute  in  Lawrence,  Kan.,  (now  the 
Haskell  Indian  Nations  University),  there  was  a girl  named  White  Deer 
Stands  in  Water.  She  went  by  White  - probably  because  she  had  experienced 
the  same  kind  of  reaction  to  her  name  as  my  friend,  Sandy,  had  to  Walks 
Over  Ice. 

I am  Sahnish  (Arikara)  and  Dakota/Lakota . Here  are  some  of  the  long 
names  of  my  ancestors  on  both  sides:  Bull  Stands  in  the  Water,  Strikes  the 
Lodge,  Young  Eagle  Chosen,  Gourd  Rattle  and  Red  Foolish  Bear.  Son  of  the 
Star  was  one  of  the  last  traditional  chiefs  of  the  Sahnish.  Bob-Tail  Bull 
was  a scout  who  died  in  the  Battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn.  Some  of  the 
Lakota  names  are  of  the  warriors  Rain  in  the  Face,  Touch  the  Clouds  and 
Afraid  of  the  Bear,  but  the  names  most  familiar  are  Sitting  Bull  and  Crazy 
Horse  of  the  Lakota  and  White  Shield,  old  chief  of  the  Sahnish. 

When  translated  correctly,  all  these  names  have  deep  meaning.  But 
sometimes,  the  meaning  is  lost  in  translation.  I heard  some  of  the  old 
people  tell  us  that  there  were  some  Native  words  that  can't  be  translated. 

You  can  see  examples  of  poor  translation  some  of  the  Indian  people's 
humorous  stories  that  have  been  translated  into  English.  They  just  lose 
their  punch  and  fall  flat.  Native  words  are  very  descriptive.  A few  words 
can  set  an  entire  scene  that  in  English  may  take  many  words. 

I often  use  the  example  of  my  great-grandfather.  Bear's  Belly.  When  I 
was  a child,  I told  my  grandmother  I thought  he  had  a strange  name.  She 
said  he  was  a leader  of  the  Bear  Ceremony,  and  he  earned  his  rights  to  the 
bear  reference.  But  the  belly  of  a bear  doesn't  seem  like  anything  to  be 
proud  of,  I told  her.  She  said  the  belly  of  a bear  is  a prized  part  of  the 
animal.  It  is  the  softest  and  finest  part. 

So,  his  name  might  have  been  "Man  Who  Earned  the  Right  to  the  Finest 
Part  of  the  Bear,"  but  was  translated  by  government  agents  as  "Bear's 
Belly. " 

Why  are  there  few  of  those  longer  and  truer  names?  It  is  probably  the 
influence  of  the  majority  society.  I believe  my  friend  uses  Walks  in  all 
normal  situations.  Walks  Over  Ice  for  legal  situations.  It  is  easier. 

In  the  early  and  middle  1900s,  there  was  a strong  push  among  Native 
people  to  Anglicize  their  names.  So,  common  names  such  as  Hones,  Smith  and 
Brown  began  to  show  up.  Don't  misunderstand:  Not  every  Hones,  Smith  or 
Brown  that  you'd  find  on  the  reservation  were  chosen  in  this  way.  Some 
were  names  brought  into  a tribe  by  a Native  woman  who  married  someone  with 
that  name  and  then  passed  it  on  to  their  children. 

With  increasing  numbers  of  American  Indian  names  flowing  off  the 
Internet  like  a mountain  stream,  perhaps  there  may  be  a turning  back  to 
the  old  names.  Be  warned,  however,  there  are  potential  problems.  With  a 
name  like  Yellow  Bird,  I know.  Computers  programs  already  don't  like  two 
names  and  I think  they  may  crash  with  three  or  four. 

Yellow  Bird  writes  columns  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  by  phone  at  780-1228  or  (800)  477-6572,  extension  228, 
or  by  e-mail  at  dyellowbird@gfherald.com. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Tribes  reject  state's  tobacco  tax  compact  plan 
Duly  6,  2003 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  (AP)  --  Oklahoma  Indian  tribes  are  rejecting  the  state's 
latest  proposal  for  a tobacco  tax  compact. 

The  12  American  Indian  tribes  whose  compact  extension  expired  Dune  30 
are  expected  to  send  a joint  letter  to  the  governor  outlining  their 
concerns . 

Gov.  Brad  Henry  said  negotiations  are  ongoing  and  progress  is  being  made. 
Tribal  officials  disagree. 

"The  day  we  went  into  a negotiation  meeting  at  the  state  Capitol,  tribal 
leaders  were  handed  a proposed  compact  that  90  percent  of  the  leaders  had 
never  seen,"  said  Mary  Williams,  tax  administrator  for  the  Osage  Tribe  Tax 
Commission . 

Williams  said  the  state's  proposal  includes  a provision  that  would  boost 
the  tribe's  tax  burden  if  the  state  should  increase  taxes  on  tobacco. 

Linder  the  state's  current  tobacco  compacts,  tribal  smoke  shops  are 
required  to  pay  25  percent  of  the  state  cigarette  tax,  which  is  23  cents. 

If  the  cigarette  tax  is  increased,  the  state's  proposal  would  push  tribes' 
share  to  50  percent  of  the  state  tax. 

The  state  would  then  put  a portion  of  that  money  into  an  account  and 
refund  it  quarterly  to  the  tribes. 

"This  would  devastate  the  tribes  and  our  members  who  own  small 
businesses,"  Williams  said.  "Also,  we're  able  to  control  our  own  money.  We 
don't  need  the  state  to  do  it  for  us.  Placing  the  money  in  a trust  would 
benefit  the  state.  There's  no  benefit  there  for  the  tribes." 

Meanwhile,  tobacco  compacts  with  the  12  tribes  have  been  extended  for  a 
second  90-day  period.  The  agreements  were  set  to  expire  Dan.  1,  but  former 
Gov.  Frank  Keating  extended  the  deadline  to  Dune  30. 

If  the  tribes  do  not  agree  to  compact  with  the  state,  the  25  percent 
collection  rate  jumps  to  75  percent. 

The  governor's  staff  has  been  working  to  negotiate  what  they  had  hoped 
would  be  a model  compact  with  all  the  tribes  in  Oklahoma  both  for  gaming 
and  the  tobacco  tax. 

Legislation  that  would  have  expanded  gaming  in  Oklahoma  did  not  pass  the 
Legislature . 

Tribal  leaders  said  they  want  to  do  what's  best  for  the  state. 

"We  all  live  in  this  state  together  and  we've  always  been  able  to  reach 
an  agreement,"  Bailey  said.  "I'm  sure  the  governor's  office  is  going  to  be 
fair  with  everyone." 

Copyright  c.  2003  KOTV,  A Griffin  Communications,  LLC  Subsidiary. 
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Blackfoot  Confederacy  gathers  in  Alberta  to  renew  historic  ties 
BY  DAMES  MCNEELY  FOR  THE  GLACIER  REPORTER 
Duly  3,  2003 

The  four  tribes  of  the  Blackfoot  Confederacy  gathered  in  their 
traditional  territory  of  northwest  Alberta  to  renew  historic  ties  and 
pursue  common  interests  for  its  Canadian  and  U.S.  members  Dune  19-21.  The 
Blood  Tribe,  Siksika  Nation,  Piikani  Nation  and  Blackfeet  Nation  met  in 
Canmore  to  discuss  interests  shared  by  the  four  Blackfoot  speaking  Nations 


and  discussed  re-establishing  traditional  territory. 

Chris  Shade,  Chief  of  the  Blood  Tribe,  which  was  this  year's  host, 
reinforced  this  agenda  in  his  opening  statement  to  the  media.  "We  have 
chosen  Canmore  as  the  site  of  the  Blackfoot  Confederacy  Conference  to  re- 
establish this  are  as  our  traditional  territory,"  said  Shade.  The  year's 
conference  also  coincided  with  Canada's  National  Aboriginal  Day,  which  was 
Saturday,  Dune  21. 

In  recent  years,  governments  have  ignored  or  overlooked  the  Blackfoot 
Confederacy's  territory  to  the  detriment  of  the  Confederacy  Tribes,  who 
are  now  re-affirming  the  parameters  of  their  territory  prior  to  European 
contact.  Before  contact,  this  territory  was  bordered  to  the  north  by  the 
North  Saskatchewan  River,  to  the  south  by  the  Yellowstone  River  in  what  is 
now  Montana,  west  by  the  Continental  Divide,  and  east  by  the  Great  Sand 
Hills,  now  in  Saskatchewan.  The  Blackfoot  Confederacy  Tribes  share  common 
language,  culture,  heritage  and  spiritual  beliefs,  and  prior  to  contact 
were  allied  for  economic  and  political  strength. 

There  were  a number  of  treaties  made  by  the  Blackfoot  with  enemy  tribes 
over  the  centuries  to  enhance  trade  and  commerce,  and  to  strengthen  their 
power  in  their  traditional  territories.  One  of  the  first  known  treaties 
made  with  the  European  nations  was  the  Lame  Bull  Treaty  of  1855,  which  was 
between  the  U.S.  government  and  the  Blackfeet  Nation,  sometimes  known  as 
the  Yellowstone  Treaty.  In  1877,  the  Blood  Tribe,  Piikani  Nation  and 
Siksika  Nation  made  another  treaty  with  the  Canadian  government,  known  as 
Treaty  7. 

There  were  drastic  changes  in  Blackfoot  territory  when  the  U.S. -Canadian 
border  was  established,  severing  part  of  the  Confederacy.  The  South 
Peigans,  or  Blackfeet,  were  now  south  of  the  border  while  the  other  three 
tribes  remained  north  of  it. 

This  had  a profound  impact  on  all  the  Blackfoot  people  and  can  be  felt 
today.  Traditional  ceremonies  such  as  the  Okan,  medicine  pipe  openings  and 
various  other  ceremonies  once  shared  by  all  have  been  affected  because  the 
people  cannot  move  back  and  forth  freely  across  the  border  without  having 
their  belongings  subject  to  search.  The  border  also  hindered  political 
activity  among  the  Blackfoot  Confederacy  and  to  a great  degree  the  socio- 
economic development  of  the  tribes. 

The  renewed  interest  in  the  Blackfoot  Confederacy  by  present-day  leaders 
has  resulted  in  the  Blackfoot  Confederacy  Conferences,  where  old  alliances 
are  re-established  and  the  political  and  economic  power  of  the  Blackfoot 
Nation  is  being  rekindled.  This  initiative  has  been  ongoing  since  1989 
when  the  first  meetings  of  chiefs  began  and  marked  a new  era  in  the 
history  of  these  tribes. 

Some  of  the  other  topics  that  were  discussed  at  this  year's  conference 
included  the  protection  of  cultural  and  intellectual  properties;  a treaty 
overview  (Lame  Bull  Treaty);  recent  federal  legislative  initiatives,  such 
as  Bill  C-7  FNGA,  C-6  Specific  Claims  Resolution  Act  and  Indian 
Reorganization  Act  (U.S.);  and  border  crossing  issues  including  Customs 
and  Immigration,  and  Fish  and  Wildlife. 

In  attendance  were  Siksika  Nation  Chief  Adrian  Stimson  Sr.,  Blood  Tribe 
Chief  Chris  Shade,  Piikani  Nation  Chief  Peter  Strikes  With  A Gun  and 
Blackfeet  Nation  Chief  Earl  Old  Person.  Also  in  attendance  from  the 
Blackfeet  Nation  were  A1  Potts,  Dave  Gordon,  Dodi  Wippert,  Dohn  Running 
Rabbit,  Heather  Gobert,  Keith  Lame  Bear  and  Dames  McNeely. 

For  more  information  on  the  Blackfoot  Confederacy  Conference, 
contact  Dames  McNeely,  Blackfeet  Nation  Media  Representative, 
at  the  Blackfeet  Tribal  Office  (406)  338-7521. 
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Budget  proposal  could  further  strain  tribe's  relationship  with  Legislature 
Tribe  stands  to  lose  portion  of  cigarette  tax 
By  Jessica  La  Plante 
News-Chronicle 

If  Gov.  Jim  Doyle  doesn't  veto  a tax  provision  in  the  new  state  budget, 
Oneida  Nation  leaders  say  it  would  be  a throwback  to  the  days  when  the 
tribe  couldn't  trust  the  U.S.  government  to  keep  its  promises. 

Kathy  Hughes,  vice  chairwoman  of  the  tribe's  Business  Committee,  said 
the  provision  would  violate  a 1988  agreement  that  gives  the  tribe  70 
percent  of  tax  revenues  from  cigarettes  sold  on  the  reservation. 

"That's  an  agreement  that  was  reached  with  the  state  of  Wisconsin  over  a 
decade  ago,"  Hughes  said.  "There  was  no  discussion  about  it  between  the 
state  and  tribe;  they  simply  included  it  in  their  budget  package." 

The  measure  included  in  the  budget  reverses  the  split  to  give  the  tribe 
30  percent  while  the  state  would  get  70  percent  of  the  tax  revenues. 

Hughes  said  the  tribe  relies  on  the  money  to  help  fund  social-service 
programs  for  its  15,000  citizens. 

More  than  straining  the  tribe's  resources,  passing  the  provision  could 
weaken  the  tribe's  relations  with  state  legislators. 

If  the  governor  does  not  veto  the  measure,  "I  think  there  would  be 
certainly  more  caution  in  how  we  proceed  in  entering  (future)  agreements," 
Hughes  said. 

She  said  even  more  troubling  than  the  loss  of  money  is  what  the  tribe 
perceives  as  a breakdown  of  communication  with  the  state.  She  said  written 
appeals  sent  to  state  lawmakers  about  the  issue  have  gone  unanswered. 

When  the  tribe  learned  of  the  cut,  "we  definitely  felt  left  out  in  the 
cold,"  she  said.  "It  brings  us  back  to  decades  ago  when  there  was  tension. 
It's  unfortunate  that  some  of  the  things  that  occurred  more  than  a decade 
ago  seem  to  be  occurring  again." 

A new  gaming  compact,  negotiated  between  Doyle  and  the  tribe,  has 
created  tension  between  tribal  leaders  and  lawmakers,  Hughes  said.  A bill 
was  passed  in  the  state  Assembly  to  override  the  governor's  agreement,  but 
he  vetoed  the  measure. 

In  exchange  for  expanded  gambling  rights  for  an  unlimited  time  period, 
the  compact  requires  the  tribe  to  make  a $20  million  payment  to  the  state 
in  2004  and  2005  and  another  $18  million  payment  in  2006.  After  that,  the 
Oneida  will  pay  6 percent  of  their  profits  to  the  state  in  2007,  then 
alternate  between  4 and  5 percent  in  following  years.  The  Oneida  are 
paying  $4.85  million  a year,  tribal  officials  have  said. 

To  meet  that  obligation,  the  tribe  will  have  to  borrow  money,  making  the 
$2  million  in  cigarette  tax  revenues  all  the  more  valuable,  Hughes  said. 
Despite  the  large  payments  the  state  will  receive  from  the  Oneida  and 
other  tribes,  Hughes  said  some  legislators  feel  Wisconsin  got  a bad  deal. 

She  said  she  fears  the  recent  changes  in  the  budget  are  an  attempt  by 
legislators  to  right  a perceived  wrong.  To  persuade  the  governor  to  veto 
the  budget  proposal,  the  tribe  will  increase  its  lobbying  efforts  in  the 
upcoming  weeks. 

"We've  been  referring  to  this  as  punitive  actions  against  the  tribe  for 
disagreement  on  how  the  whole  compact  process  was  handled,"  Hughes  said. 
Members  of  the  Wisconsin  Legislature,  however,  disagree. 

State  Rep.  Becky  Weber,  R-Green  Bay,  whose  district  includes  part  of  the 
Oneida  reservation,  said  the  proposed  tax  measure  was  an  act  of 
desperation,  not  retaliation. 

"Because  of  the  $3.2  billion  deficit,  anywhere  there  was  a pot  of  money, 
it  was  taken  to  balance  the  budget,"  she  said. 

Weber  said  she  and  other  legislators  met  with  the  tribe  on  several 
occasions  to  hear  their  concerns  about  the  budget. 

"I  feel  that  the  tribe  did  have  as  much  input  as  anyone  else  did  into 
the  decision  making  of  the  joint  finance  committee,"  Weber  said.  "It's 
different  to  say  we  didn't  have  input  than  to  say  we  had  input  but  we 
didn't  like  the  end  results." 

She  said  the  tribe  received  no  more  or  less  consideration  than  any  other 


special-interest  group,  and  said  she  didn't  believe  the  provision  violates 
any  pre-existing  agreements  with  the  tribe. 

"I  don't  believe  they've  done  anything  that  would  be  illegal  by  any 
means,"  Weber  said.  "There's  a lot  of  money  that  was  taken  this  time 
around  that  people  do  not  feel  was  ethical  or  fair,  but  this  is  a drastic 
budget . " 
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Rosebud  leader  ousted  from  office 
By  Natasha  D.  Bordeaux,  Journal  Staff  Writer 
Duly  5,  2003 

ROSEBUD  - Allegations  of  ethics  violations  involving  a business 
transaction  with  Rosebud  Casino  prompted  the  removal  of  Rosebud  Sioux 
Tribal  Council  Rep.  Tez  Duysac  from  public  office  on  Monday,  tribal 
officials  said. 

The  council's  decision  came  during  a special  public  hearing  of  the 
tribal  council  that  was  presided  over  by  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribal  Judge 
Sherman  Marshall.  The  vote  to  remove  Duysac  was  16-2.  Duysac  was  the 
representative  for  District  7,  the  Grass  Mountain  and  Upper  Cut  Meat  area. 

The  initial  complaint,  submitted  by  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribal  member  Alfred 
Bone  Shirt,  alleged  that  Duysac  used  his  position  as  a council  member  to 
persuade  the  Rosebud  Casino  Flotel  gift  shop  to  buy  750  music  CDs  at  a cost 
of  $8,625  from  his  company,  Sicangu  Dreams  Entertainment.  Bone  Shirt 
further  alleged  that  Duysac  delivered  only  100  of  the  750  CDs. 

A letter  from  Acting  General  Manager  Adrian  Mirabueno  detailing  the 
transaction  and  copies  of  the  checks  and  invoices  were  presented  as 
evidence,  along  with  witness  testimony. 

Dana  Hannah,  attorney  general  for  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe,  said  Duysac 
participated  in  the  proceedings.  He  said  the  council  will  appoint  a 
replacement  for  Duysac. 

Duysac  said  his  removal  from  office  was  a politically  motivated  attempt 
to  silence  his  whistle-blowing  on  administrative  corruption.  He  said  he 
will  appeal  the  decision. 

"My  rights  to  due  process  were  violated  at  every  juncture.  All  of  the 
above  allegations  against  me  were  proved  to  be  false  during  the  hearing," 
Duysac  said. 

Duysac  said  Rosebud  Casino  Hotel  gift-shop  manager  Brian  Burnette 
testified  at  the  hearing  that  the  "undelivered"  CDs  were  all  accounted  for 
at  the  gift  shop.  He  also  claims  that  Mirabueno  and  Burnette  both 
testified  that  the  transaction  was  not  a result  of  intimidation  but  was  "a 
business  decision"  that  would  make  a substantial  profit  for  the  gift  shop. 

Official  minutes  from  the  hearing  were  unavailable. 

"There  is  nothing  that  prohibits  a tribal  council  member  from  doing 
business  with  an  entity  of  the  tribe,"  Duysac  said.  "(It)  is  a common 
practice.  In  addition  to  appealing  my  removal  to  the  tribal  council,  over 
the  next  two  weeks,  I will  be  preparing  information  and  supporting 
documentation  that  will  show  that  at  least  a majority  of  those  people  who 
voted  for  my  removal  are  also  doing  business  with  entities  of  the  tribe." 
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Saving  Zuni  Lake  becomes  state  priority 
Tom  Purdom 
Staff  Writer 
Duly  2,  2003 

PUEBLO  OF  ZUNI  - Major  federal  support  lined  up  to  look  at  a proposed 
private  coal  mine  that  Zuni  Indians  say  will  kill  the  tranquil,  sacred 
Zuni  Lake. 

New  Mexico  Sens.  Pete  Domenici  and  Jeff  Bingaman,  along  with  New  Mexico 
Congressmen  Steven  Pearce  and  Tom  Udall,  crossed  party  lines  Tuesday  to 
voice  one  message:  temporarily  suspend  mining  activity  approved  by  a 
federal  permit  issued  to  the  Salt  River  Project's  Life  of  Mine  Plan. 

Their  message  went  in  the  form  of  a letter  written  to  Rebecca  Watson, 
assistant  secretary  for  land  and  minerals  management  of  the  U.S. 

Department  of  Interior,  and  Aurene  Martin,  acting  assistant  secretary  of 
Indian  Affairs,  also  part  of  the  DOI. 

The  letter,  signed  by  the  New  Mexico  Congressional  Delegation,  asks  that 
operations  be  suspended  pending  the  outcome  of  a more  definitive  study  on 
the  area. 

SRP,  the  nation's  third-largest  electric  utility,  wants  to  build  a strip 
coal  mine  on  18,191  acres  straddling  Cibola  and  Catron  counties  to  supply 
coal  to  the  Coronado  Generating  Station  near  St.  Johns,  Ariz.  The  Coronado 
Generating  Station  supplies  electrical  power  to  Phoenix.  The  Fence  Lake 
Mine  would  draw  water  from  the  Atarque  Aquifer.  SRP  said  taking  the  water 
from  the  aquifer  would  have  no  affect  on  the  Zuni  Salt  Lake,  some  11  miles 
from  the  mine. 

Zuni  Salt  Lake  is  sacred  and  considered  home  of  Salt  Mother,  a principal 
Zuni  deity. 

The  Zunis  contend  that  the  Atarque  Aquifer  feeds  Zuni  Salt  Lake,  as  does 
the  Dakota  Aquifer.  In  addition,  SRP  is  building  a railroad  to  carry  the 
coal  to  St.  Johns  and  the  rail  line  crosses  The  Sanctuary,  more  than  5,000 
acres  of  land  surrounding  Zuni  Salt  Lake.  The  Sanctuary  is  considered 
another  sacred  Native  American  site  where  warring  nations  may  enter,  put 
down  weapons  and  walk  in  peace.  Salt  Mother  is  a deity  of  peace. 

The  Zuni  Salt  Lake  is  as  important  to  many  Native  Americans  as  the 
Vatican  is  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  Zuni  Tribal  Councilman  Dan  Simplico 
said  late  Tuesday  he  was  elated  at  the  news. 

"This  is  a real  strong  message,"  Simplico  said.  "On  a scale  of  one  to  10, 
this  goes  beyond  10." 

Several  Native  American  tribes,  as  well  as  the  Sierra  Club  and  other 
interested  parties,  have  been  fighting  SRP. 

Simplico,  contacted  while  on  a business  trip  to  Albuquerque,  said  the 
Zuni  people  have  called  upon  their  ancestors  for  help. 

"What  you  see  happening  now  is  a demonstration  of  the  power  of  beliefs 
of  the  people  of  Zuni,"  Simplico  said. 

The  New  Mexico  Congressional  Delegation  in  a Tuesday  news  release  said 
the  Zuni  Tribe  began  a study  and  has  now  received  evidence  showing  Salt 
River  Project's  use  of  the  Atarque  Aquifer  will  affect  the  Zuni  Salt  Lake. 

When  the  DOI  approved  the  permit  in  May  2002,  it  carried  conditions,  one 
of  which  denies  water  from  the  Dakota  Aquifer  to  SRP  and  the  other 
mandates  SRP  to  conduct  long-term  pump  tests  of  the  Atarque  Aquifer  to 
determine  if  Zuni  Salt  Lake  would  be  affected. 

SRP  contended  in  its  1993  permit  application  package  that  the  Atarque 
Aquifer  is  a leaky-confined  aquifer  in  which  pumping  effects  would  not  be 
seen  more  than  one-half  mile  in  any  direction  and  that  the  aquifer  did  not 
feed  the  Zuni  Salt  Lake. 

Rather  than  take  SRP's  word  for  it,  the  Pueblo  of  Zuni  initiated  a study 
of  its  own. 

The  delegation's  letter  to  the  DOI  states:  "New  geologic  mapping  shows 


not  only  that  the  Atarque  Aquifer  is  present  in  the  bedrock  to  the  south 
and  east  of  Zuni  Salt  Lake,  but  also  that  it  is  in  contact  with  the  lake 
for  at  least  3,000  feet  and  is  contributing  water  to  the  lake." 

The  letter  goes  on  to  point  out  more  facts,  one  of  which  involves  SRP's 
own  hydrology  consultant,  who  wrote  a brief  with  the  New  Mexico  Mining  and 
Minerals  Division  reversing  a previous  SRP  claim  that  Atarque  Aquifer  is  a 
leaky-confined  aquifer  and  instead  is  a confined  aquifer. 

The  Pueblo  of  Zuni,  along  with  strong  support  from  the  Pueblos  of  Acoma 
and  Laguna,  the  Hopi  Nation,  the  Ramah  Navajo  Band  and  the  All  Indian 
Pueblo  Council,  called  on  DOI  to  suspend  the  federal  permit  based  on  the 
new  evidence. 

The  New  Mexico  Delegation's  letter  reminded  DOI  of  the  May  2002  permit. 

"Special  Condition  13  of  the  DOI  decision  expressly  reserves  the  right 
in  DOI  to  rescind  or  modify  the  federal  approval  if  newly  discovered 
evidence  or  some  other  factor  makes  such  action  appropriate,  consistent 
with  the  DOI's  trust  responsibility  to  Native  American  tribes,"  the  letter 
states.  It  also  states,  "the  Zuni  Salt  Lake  varies  in  natural  depth  over 
time  from  a few  inches  to  a maximum  of  four  feet;  there  is  therefore 
little  margin  for  error  in  protecting  this  sacred  lake." 

A delegation  news  release  states:  "It  is  our  understanding  that  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  currently  is  conducing  a hydrologic  study  of  its 
own  of  the  Atarque  Aquifer  and  that  the  New  Mexico  Mining  and  Minerals 
Division  has  called  for  SRP  to  make  an  affirmative  showing  that  there  will 
be  no  harm  to  the  Zuni  Salt  Lake  from  the  proposed  Fence  Lake  Mine's 
pumping  by  performing  a pump  test  which  puts  the  question  to  the  test." 

After  reading  a copy  of  the  letter,  Simplico  said,  "I've  never  seen  any 
kind  of  support  like  this  publicly  being  delivered  to  anyone  making  this 
kind  of  decision." 

SRP  offices  were  closed  by  the  time  information  for  this  story  was 
received . 
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Ancient  pueblos  forced  to  cope  with  drought-or  perish 
Duly  6,  2003 
By  Dohn  Fleck 
Albuquerque  Dournal 

GRAN  QUIVIRA,  N.M.  (AP)  - Life  was  never  easy  at  Gran  Quivira.  In  the 
Salinas  Valley,  a hundred  miles  southeast  of  Albuquerque,  the  ancient 
pueblo's  ruins  today  are  surrounded  by  cactus,  pinon  and  juniper  - a 
classic  desert  landscape. 

But  in  good  times  and  bad,  for  more  than  300  years,  the  pueblo's 
residents  scraped  out  a living  farming  corn,  beans  and  squash, 
supplemented  with  buffalo  and  other  big  game. 

They  weathered  the  region's  inevitable  droughts  with  a complex  and 
clever  system  of  dams  and  wells  to  make  the  most  of  the  region's  sometimes 
sparse  rain  and  snow. 

In  the  1670s,  something  changed. 

Drought  set  in,  and  half  the  pueblo's  residents  starved  to  death. 

What  was  different?  Why  did  a culture  that  had  survived  previous 
droughts  collapse  during  this  one? 

The  answer,  experts  say,  is  a cautionary  tale  about  coping  with  drought 
in  the  arid  West. 

Wherever  you  live  in  the  Southwest,  it  ultimately  comes  down  to  the  same 


thing:  If  it  isn't  dry  now,  wait.  It  will  be.  And  the  pattern  appears  to 
be  repeating. 

Since  the  mid-1970s,  the  population  has  exploded  in  the  Southwest  during 
what  researchers  believe  was  one  of  the  wettest  two-decade  stretches  in 
the  past  2,000  years. 

Now,  they  say,  the  climate  may  be  shifting  into  a drought  that  could 
last  for  decades. 

Historians  and  archaeologists  say  that's  what  happened  to  Gran  Quivira. 
Its  fate  was  sealed  by  Spanish  newcomers  who  did  not  understand  the 
climate's  cycles  of  feast  and  famine,  that  dry  years  historically  follow 
the  wet. 

The  early  1600s  were,  according  to  tree-ring  records,  an  unusually  wet 
spell  in  the  Southwest,  the  wettest  in  centuries.  That  is  when  the  Spanish 
came  to  Gran  Quivira,  imposing  their  new  forms  of  government  and  religion. 

Included  in  the  new  ways  was  a sort  of  taxation  called  the  encomienda 
system,  under  which  the  Indians  were  required  to  pay  the  Spanish  in  crops 
and  labor. 

Because  of  the  recent  wet  climate,  the  Indians  were  able  to  pay.  "They 
were  doing  pretty  good  in  those  days,"  said  Marc  LeFrancois,  a ranger  at 
Salinas  Pueblo  Missions  National  Monument. 

"The  Indians  could  take  it  because  they  had  a surplus,"  explained  Dulio 
Betancourt,  a drought  researcher  for  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey. 

When  the  region's  climate  turned  dry  in  the  mid-1600s,  the  system 
collapsed . 

Unbeknownst  to  them,  the  Spanish  had  arrived  during  the  wet  part  of  a 
cycle  that  inevitably  turned  dry.  The  Spanish,  Betancourt  said,  "were 
clueless"  about  the  boom  and  bust  cycles  of  Southwestern  climate. 

Within  a few  short  years.  Gran  Quivira  and  the  other  pueblos  of  the 
Salinas  Valley,  once  home  to  thousands,  had  been  abandoned. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  that  happened  in  the  Southwest,  nor  was  it  the 
last . 

The  climate  pattern  that  triggered  the  end  of  the  Salinas  Pueblos  and 
brought  down  the  Anasazi  may  be  repeating  itself  in  the  Southwest  today, 
he  said. 

From  the  mid-1970s  until  the  late  1990s,  the  region  was  unusually  wet. 

El  Ninos  dominated  the  Pacific  Ocean.  During  the  last  quarter  of  the  20th 
century,  wet  years  outnumbered  dry  years  more  than  two  to  one  in  Arizona 
and  New  Mexico. 

During  that  time.  New  Mexico's  population  grew  54  percent.  Arizona's 
population  more  than  doubled. 

The  result,  experts  said,  sets  the  stage  for  a familiar  Southwestern 
tragedy,  in  which  a society  takes  advantage  of  the  wet  times  to  grow,  only 
to  be  devastated  when  things  turn  dry. 

"The  demands  are  much  higher,  so  our  vulnerability  is  greater,"  said 
Betancourt,  who  heads  up  a drought  research  group  at  the  U.S.  Geological 
Survey  in  Tucson. 

Scientists  still  do  not  understand  the  climate  system  well  enough  to 
predict  with  any  certainty  how  long  this  might  go  on. 

There  is  some  evidence,  developed  by  University  of  New  Mexico  tree-ring 
expert  Lou  Scuderi  and  others,  that  suggests  a 70-plus  year  repeating 
drought  cycle,  but  it  is  a controversial  point. 

If  it  is  on  such  a cycle,  a lingering  drought  should  be  expected  soon. 
But  even  if  that  is  wrong,  it  will  happen  eventually,  according  to  Scuderi 
"It's  going  to  happen,"  he  said,  "and  when  it  does  happen  it's  severe." 

Without  an  unambiguous  way  of  predicting  drought,  the  scientists  watch 
the  ocean,  measure  precipitation,  and  wait.  "How  do  you  know  you're  in  a 
decadal-scale  drought  until  you've  been  in  it  a decade?"  asked  Tom  Swetnam 
director  of  the  University  of  Arizona's  Laboratory  of  Tree  Ring  Research. 

Said  University  of  Arizona  archaeologist  leff  Dean,  "You  can't  predict 
how  long  a drought's  going  to  last." 

Time  and  again,  human  populations  in  the  Southwest  have  overextended 
during  wet  spells,  only  to  be  devastated  when  the  weather  turned  dry. 

Societies  that  survived  did  so  by  living  within  their  long-term  water 
means  during  the  wet  years,  leaving  them  with  flexibility  to  respond  to 
the  dry. 


Societies  that  did  not  learn  that  lesson  faced  disaster. 

The  reason  is  an  underlying  fact  of  Southwestern  climate  droughts  are  no 
aberration.  The  region's  climate  naturally  swings  between  years  of  wet  and 
years  of  dry. 

"It's  almost  Biblical,  with  the  seven  fat  years  and  seven  lean  years, 
just  not  as  tidy  as  that,"  said  University  of  Arizona  climate  researcher 
Malcolm  Hughes. 

New  Mexico's  droughts  also  aren't  one-size-fits  all.  It  can  be  wetter  in 
the  south  and  drier  in  the  north,  or  vice-versa.  One  place  can  be  hit  by  a 
dry  winter,  while  elsewhere  the  summer  rains  fail. 

The  story  of  human  occupation  of  what  we  now  call  the  Southwest  is 
inextricably  linked  with  the  story  of  climate.  Perhaps  the  most  well-known 
example  is  the  Anasazi,  ancestors  of  the  modern  pueblo  Indians,  who  built 
a vast  trade-based  society  across  what  is  now  the  Four  Corners  beginning 
around  900  A.D. 

Life  was  good  for  the  Anasazi  from  about  1000  A.D.  to  1130  A.D.,  with 
good  rainfall  and  a relatively  stable  climate.  In  1130,  the  bottom  dropped 
out . 

Dry  weather  set  in  across  large  parts  of  what  is  now  the  Four  Corners, 
and  the  great  cities  of  Chaco  Canyon  were  largely  abandoned. 

The  Anasazi  spread  north,  and  when  the  wet  weather  returned  the  cities 
in  and  around  what  are  now  Cortez  and  Mesa  Verde  National  Park  flourished. 
But  during  the  latter  1200s,  another  two  decades  of  drought  set  in  during 
a period  dubbed  by  scientists  "The  Great  Drought." 

Most  droughts  hit  some  places  harder  than  others,  but  The  Great  Drought 
hit  throughout  western  North  America,  hard,  for  more  than  two  decades. 

"This  is  really  a megadrought,"  said  Betancourt,  "really,  truly  a 
megadrought . " 

The  drought  collided  with  a population  that  had  become  unsustainable. 
Amid  starvation  and  death,  the  Anasazi  abandoned  their  Four  Corners 
cities  for  good,  moving  to  what  are  now  the  western  communities  of  Hopi 
and  Zuni  to  the  south  and  west,  and  the  Rio  Grande  pueblos  to  the  east, 
where  water  supplies  were  more  reliable  during  dry  times. 

Not  every  Southwestern  society  has  followed  the  Anasazi 's  boom  and  bust 
pattern . 

Before  the  development  of  the  pueblo  cultures  of  Chaco  and  Mesa  Verde, 
there  were  cultures  in  the  region  that  lived  within  their  water  means, 
avoiding  excess  during  the  wet  years  so  they  could  cope  with  the  dry, 
according  to  University  of  New  Mexico  archaeologist  Bruce  Huckell. 

"What  you  needed  to  do  was  have  strategies  that  allowed  you  to  cope  with 
that  variation,"  Huckell  said. 
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FOCUS:  THE  POLITICS  OF  INDIAN  LAND 
Roots  of  Seneca  anger 

The  Senecas'  distrust  of  outsiders  is  no  whim.  It  developed  when  the 
U.S.  government  claimed  10,000  acres  to  build  a disputed  dam  - burning 
houses  along  the  way. 

By  MICHAEL  BEEBE 
News  Staff  Reporter 
Duly  6,  2003 

ALLEGANY  INDIAN  RESERVATION  - Kinzua  is  a Seneca  word  roughly  translated 
as  "fish  on  a spear."  To  the  Senecas  who  live  here,  Kinzua  has  a different 
meaning  - betrayal. 


Kinzua  is  a dam  near  Warren,  Pa.,  but  more  meaningfully,  it  has  become 
part  of  every  dealing  the  Senecas  have  with  outside  governments,  from 
sales  taxes  on  cigarettes  and  gasoline  to  potential  locations  for  Indian 
casinos . 

Kinzua  was  designed  to  tame  the  Allegheny  River  and  control  downstream 
flooding  in  Pittsburgh.  Built  by  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  in  the 
early  1960s,  the  dam  created  the  Allegheny  Reservoir,  a popular  25-mile- 
long  lake  that  draws  thousands  of  boaters  a year. 

But  the  Senecas  have  another  name  for  it.  From  the  beginning  they've 
called  it  Lake  Perfidy,  for  a deliberate  breach  of  faith  by  the  federal 
government . 

Kinzua  took  10,000  acres  of  the  Senecas'  finest  land,  one-third  of  the 
Allegany  Reservation.  Most  of  it  is  flooded;  the  rest  is  treeless  muckland. 
Another  third  of  Allegany,  10,000  acres  of  mountain  slopes  above  the  lake, 
will  never  again  be  accessible. 

Government  officials  never  asked  the  Senecas  for  their  land.  They  took 
it.  They  used  the  power  of  eminent  domain  to  override  a treaty  signed  when 
George  Washington  was  president,  a land  grab  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
refused  to  review.  They  forced  700  Senecas,  half  the  people  living  on  the 
Allegany  Reservation,  to  move  from  their  homes. 

Hardwood  forests  and  fertile  river  valleys  where  Senecas  had  lived  for 
hundreds  of  years,  land  that  Washington  promised  in  the  1794  Treaty  of 
Canandaigua  that  the  government  would  never  disturb,  now  lies  under  20 
feet  of  water. 

"To  us,  it  was  a clear  breaking  of  a lawful  treaty,"  said  DuWayne  "Duce" 
Bowen,  a Seneca  whose  family  home  in  Coldspring  was  demolished  for  Kinzua 
when  he  was  in  school. 

Kinzua  helps  explain  the  anger  and  violence  that  erupt  when  New  York 
tries  to  enforce  state  tax  laws  on  the  Senecas'  Allegany  and  Cattaraugus 
reservations,  the  hostility  that  comes  when  the  Senecas  feel  political 
pressure  on  where  to  put  a casino. 

Seneca  historian  and  anthropologist  George  H.D.  Abrams  said  Kinzua  also 
helps  explain  why  the  Senecas  don't  always  trust  outside  governments. 

"This  is  our  homeland,"  said  Abrams,  a descendant  of  the  Seneca  chief 
Cornplanter.  "This  is  our  last  remaining  land  that  is  ours.  Literally,  the 
blood  of  our  ancestors  is  in  that  ground.  So  to  lose  it,  under  these  very 
trying  circumstances,  certainly  has  long-term  consequences." 

Watching  homes  burn 

Marshals  from  the  federal  government  came  first,  handing  out  legal 
notices  to  the  Senecas,  telling  them  their  land  was  condemned,  telling 
them  it  was  time  to  move. 

Next  came  the  government  moving  vans,  the  fires  set  to  their  homes,  the 
giant  scissors-like  machines  that  ripped  full-grown  trees  out  of  the  earth, 
denuding  ancient  hunting  grounds. 

As  the  trucks  packed  up  their  belongings  and  the  Senecas  began  the  move 
to  modern,  ranch-style  houses  the  government  built  in  limerstown  and 
Steamburg,  near  Salamanca,  many  watched  as  their  homes  were  set  on  fire, 
the  ashes  bulldozed  into  the  earth. 

"They  started  at  the  reservation  line,"  recalled  George  Heron,  who 
served  two  terms  as  Seneca  president  during  the  Kinzua  relocation  in  the 
late  1950s  and  early  1960s.  "They  took  the  general  store,  the  churches, 
the  long  house,  the  schools.  They  didn't  stop  until  145  houses  were  burned 
and  demolished." 

Many  of  the  Seneca  elders  never  recovered,  never  were  able  to  adjust  to 
a new  way  of  life.  They  were  the  nation's  storytellers,  the  keepers  of 
Seneca  traditions,  the  teachers  who  passed  on  the  Seneca  language. 

"What  we  call  the  old  way  is  gone,"  said  Bowen,  a Seneca  storyteller 
himself.  "Overnight,  the  Senecas  had  to  become  - and  put  this  in  quotes  - 
"modern. ' " 

Heron  was  among  a newer  generation  of  Senecas,  returned  from  fighting 
for  the  United  States  during  World  War  II  or  the  Korean  War,  who  became 
politically  educated  because  of  Kinzua. 

They  fought  Kinzua  in  the  courts,  in  Congress,  in  the  world  of  public 
opinion . 


They  had  the  backing  of  the  New  York  Times,  the  Washington  Post  and  the 
"Today"  show. 

Even  Johnny  Cash  sang  about  Uncle  Sam  flooding  the  grave  of  the  great 
Seneca  chief  Cornplanter  - "It  will  drown  the  Indian 

graveyards/Cornplanter  can  you  swim?"  sang  Cash  in  "As  Long  as  the  Grass 
Shall  Grow. " 

But  none  of  it  mattered.  The  Senecas  lost  every  battle. 

On  Sept.  16,  1966,  the  government  dedicated  the  new  dam  near  Warren,  and 
the  meandering  Allegheny  River  backed  up  to  flood  Seneca  land,  including 
the  home  where  Cornplanter ' s half  brother,  the  Seneca  prophet  Handsome 
Lake,  had  many  of  the  visions  that  formed  the  Longhouse  religion. 

Besides  the  Allegany  Reservation,  Kinzua  also  flooded  the  1,500-acre 
Cornplanter  Grant,  land  that  Pennsylvania  gave  the  Seneca  chief  for 
keeping  the  Senecas  neutral  during  the  Indian  Wars  in  Ohio.  The  graves  of 
Cornplanter  and  others  buried  in  Seneca  cemeteries  were  moved  ahead  of  the 
flooding. 

Cornplanter,  perhaps  the  foremost  Indian  diplomat  of  his  day,  believed 
that  if  the  Senecas  were  to  survive,  they  needed  to  at  least  learn  the 
ways  of  the  white  world. 

Kinzua  taught  the  Senecas  not  to  trust  a government  that  ignored  the 
oldest  active  Indian  treaty.  Heron  said.  It  showed  them  how  important  the 
government  felt  the  Senecas  were  - promptly  paying  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  $20  million  to  relocate  its  rail  lines  from  the  condemned  land, 
while  forcing  the  Senecas  to  wait  three  years  for  the  $15.5  million  the 
government  eventually  paid  for  their  land. 

Their  anger  lived  on  in  the  next  generation,  the  schoolchildren  at  the 
time  like  Rickey  L.  Armstrong,  who  was  forced  to  leave  the  Indian  school 
in  Red  House  for  the  white  school  system  in  Salamanca. 

That  generation  has  come  to  power.  Armstrong  is  the  current  president  of 
the  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians.  He's  the  one  Gov.  George  E.  Pataki  has  to 
deal  with  on  reservation  taxes  and  casinos.  Armstrong  will  never  forget 
Kinzua . 

"Our  older  members  remember  it,"  he  said.  "Our  new  members  have  to  be 
educated.  We  have  the  duty  to  educate  them  about  it." 

Witness  to  history 

Heron  enlisted  in  the  U.S.  Navy  after  finishing  school  and  returned  to 
Red  House  as  a decorated  World  War  II  veteran  - he  was  part  of  a Navy 
landing  ship  transport  crew  that  fought  in  Africa,  Italy  and  the 
Philippines.  He  watched  Gen.  Douglas  MacArthur  make  his  famous  return  to 
the  Philippines  as  he  waded  ashore  on  the  beach  at  Leyte. 

Heron,  like  many  of  his  Seneca  brothers,  was  an  ironworker  who  helped 
erect  buildings  in  Buffalo  and  other  cities,  but  he  was  also  active  in 
Seneca  politics.  He  founded  the  Veterans  Progressive  Party  and,  in  1958, 
was  elected  president  of  the  Seneca  Nation  to  battle  the  U.S.  government 
over  Kinzua. 

"The  dam  talk  went  back  to  the  1930s,"  Heron,  now  84,  recalled  during  an 
interview.  "When  I was  just  a little  boy,  there  was  always  talk  about  the 
dam . " 

Alternatives  proposed 

A devastating  1936  flood  in  Pittsburgh  and  another  in  1956  in  Warren  had 
convinced  the  government  that  something  had  to  be  done.  By  the  time  Heron 
took  office  in  1958,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  had  already  won  a court 
fight  to  survey  the  reservation  and  was  intent  on  overruling  the 
Canandaigua  Treaty. 

The  1794  treaty,  negotiated  for  the  United  States  by  Col.  Thomas 
Pickering,  was  clear: 

"Now  the  United  States  acknowledges  all  the  land  within  the 
aforementioned  boundaries,  to  be  the  property  of  the  Seneca  Nation,  and 
the  United  States  will  never  claim  the  same,  nor  disturb  the  Seneca 
Nation . " 

Despite  the  treaty.  Heron  said,  he  knew  the  government  would  never  back 
down . 

"The  older  ones  were  addicted  to  the  treaty,"  he  said  of  the  Seneca 


elders.  "They  said  they  won't  do  that  because  of  the  treaty. 

"I  knew  better/'  Heron  said.  "They  had  broken  hundreds  of  treaties 
before  they  broke  that  one.  And  the  courts  always  upheld  them." 

It  was  no  different  with  Kinzua. 

"Congress  never  voted  to  break  the  treaty/'  Heron  said.  "That  doesn't 
look  good.  They  appropriated  money  to  build  the  dam.  They  never  mentioned 
the  treaty.  But  the  courts  said  Congress  knew  that  that  meant  taking  the 
land.  They  came  in  through  the  back  door." 

Seeing  little  prospect  of  winning  the  court  battle,  the  Senecas  tried  to 
convince  the  Army  Corps  there  was  a better  way.  They  hired  Arthur  Morgan, 
the  former  chairman  of  the  Tennessee  Valley  Authority  and  someone  the 
Senecas  felt  was  the  most  knowledgeable  dam  expert  in  the  United  States. 

Morgan  drew  up  an  alternate  set  of  plans  that  would  have  diverted  the 
Allegheny  River's  overflow  as  well  as  floodwaters  from  the  Conewango  and 
Cattaraugus  creeks  into  Lake  Erie.  Heron  and  Morgan  went  on  a national 
campaign  to  sell  the  idea.  The  Morgan  plan,  they  said,  would  also  better 
help  flooding  in  Warren. 

"The  demand  for  the  dam  seems  to  come  as  much  from  Pennsylvania  groups 
interested  in  a steady  supply  of  fresh  water,  as  it  does  from  those  who 
want  flood  control,"  The  Buffalo  Evening  News  said,  suggesting  the  Morgan 
Plan  should  be  studied. 

The  Pittsburgh  papers  downriver  called  for  immediate  construction  of  the 
dam . 

"This  project  has  waited  long  enough,"  railed  the  Pittsburgh  Post- 
Gazette.  "Flood  waters  are  not  nearly  so  patient." 

The  Pittsburgh  Press  had  little  sympathy  for  the  view  that  "Indians  were 
so  poorly  treated  by  white  men  that  we  shouldn't  take  their  lands  now  - 
even  to  save  ourselves  from  flood  disaster  - as  if  tender  solicitude  now 
could  wipe  out  the  ancient  injustices." 

Heron  went  to  Congress  in  1960  and  testified  before  the  House 
subcommittee  on  Indian  affairs. 

"Lastly,  I know  it  will  sound  simple  and  perhaps  silly,"  Heron  testified 
"But  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  my  people  really  believe  that  George 
Washington  read  that  1794  treaty  before  he  signed  it  and  that  he  meant 
exactly  what  he  wrote.  For  more  than  165  years,  we  Senecas  have  lived  by 
the  document.  To  us,  it  is  more  than  a contract,  more  than  a symbol.  To  us 
the  1794  treaty  is  a way  of  life." 

But  the  court  battle  was  eventually  lost.  Congress  refused  to  overturn 
its  decision,  and  despite  pleas  to  Presidents  lohn  F.  Kennedy  and  Lyndon  B 
lohnson  from  Heron  and  Basil  Williams,  the  later  Cattaraugus  reservation 
president,  the  Senecas  finally  had  to  give  up  the  fight. 

"When  we  lost  the  final  decision  in  court,"  Heron  said,  "we  changed  the 
battle  to  getting  the  most  we  could  out  of  it." 

Eventually,  Congress  paid  $15.5  million  to  the  Senecas,  money  that  built 
new  houses  for  138  families  and  set  up  college  scholarship  programs  that 
have  produced  dozens  of  new  graduates  on  the  reservations. 

The  money  was  paid  out  of  guilt,  said  a Pennsylvania  congressman  who  had 
opposed  the  dam. 

"Now  that  your  property  has  been  appropriated,  your  ancestral  burial 
grounds  taken  away  and  your  fishing  places  buried  under  100  feet  of  water, 
" Rep.  Dohn  P.  Saylor,  R-lohnstown,  told  the  Senecas,  "Congress  has  seen 
fit  to  attempt  to  salve  its  conscience  by  making  available  a sum  of  money 
to  the  victims  of  its  act  of  piracy." 

Saylor  had  fought  the  Kinzua  dam  because  he  said  it  offered  poor  flood 
protection,  ruined  a section  of  the  Allegheny  River  and  violated  the  1794 
treaty.  He  later  was  a chief  sponsor  of  the  National  Wild  and  Scenic 
Rivers  Act. 

Saylor  and  fellow  Kinzua  opponent  Rep.  lames  D.  Haley  of  Florida  were 
made  honorary  members  of  the  Seneca  Nation,  which  named  community 
buildings  on  the  reservations  in  their  honor. 

A spokesman  for  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  recognizes  the 
suffering  the  Senecas  went  through  in  the  dam's  construction. 

"The  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  has  worked  very  hard  to  rebuild  its 
relationship  with  the  Seneca  Nation,  whose  sacrifices  made  possible  the 


building  of  the  Kinzua  Dam/'  said  Richard  Dowling,  a spokesman  for  the 
Corps'  Pittsburgh  district. 

"No  one  forgets  the  tragic  impact  on  the  Seneca  way  of  life  that  was 
caused  by  this  construction,"  said  Dowling.  "But  remember  also  that  the 
builders,  the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  tried  very  hard  to  provide  fair 
compensation  and  honest  treatment  of  the  residents,  Senecas  and  non- 
Indians  alike." 

Army  Corps  projections,  Dowling  said,  show  the  dam  has  prevented  $949 
million  in  potential  flood  damage  and  saved  "countless  lives"  since  its 
construction . 

He  also  said  the  Allegheny  Reservoir  attracts  visitors  and  tourist 
dollars  from  across  the  country.  The  Seneca  Nation  itself  runs  a 
campground  on  the  reservoir  called  Highbanks. 

"We  love  our  land' 

Once  the  Kinzua  battle  was  over.  Heron  told  a reporter  from  the 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Association,  a news  syndicate,  in  1964  what  the 
Senecas  had  lost. 

"I  suppose  the  white  man  will  never  understood  why  we  love  this  land," 

Heron  said.  "Our  white  friends  come  here  and  say:  "Why,  most  of  the  area 

is  covered  by  skimpy  third-generation  forests.  It's  not  really  picturesque 
You  live  in  tar-paper  shacks.  Why  don't  you  want  to  leave  it?' 

"Well,  I guess  our  white  friends  are  right,"  he  said.  "But  we  love  our 
land  because  it  is  our  land  as  it  was  our  forefathers'  land.  And  yes,  some 
of  us  live  in  tar-paper  shacks.  But  we  are  happy.  Does  anything  else 
really  matter?" 

Heron  today  says  he  and  the  Senecas  fought  as  hard  as  they  could,  but 

said  nothing  was  going  to  overcome  those  who  wanted  the  dam. 

"I've  heard  criticism  the  Senecas  didn't  fight  it  hard  enough,"  he  said. 
"One  thing  is  certain:  We  weren't  going  to  put  a gun  on  our  shoulder  and 
get  ourselves  killed.  We  fought  it  in  the  courts;  we  fought  it  in  Congress 
We  fought  it  the  best  way  we  knew.  We  got  a lot  more  out  of  it  than  if  we 
hadn't  fought  it." 
e-mail:  mbeebe@buffnews.com 
Copyright  c.  1999-2003  The  Buffalo  News. 
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Suquamish  seek  parkland;  neighbors  divided  on  idea 

By  Emily  Heffter 

Seattle  Times  staff  reporter 

Friday,  Duly  04,  2003 

SUQUAMISH  - In  the  early  1900s,  Suquamish  tribal  members  pitched  tents 
on  a shell-covered  beach  under  one  long,  remaining  cedar  beam  of  Chief 
Seattle's  longhouse. 

The  tribe,  by  that  time,  already  was  starting  to  scatter  across  the 
Kitsap  Peninsula.  But  the  significance  of  the  site  remained  for  those  who 
remembered  it  as  the  "mother  village"  that  had  existed  for  2,000  years. 

Today,  two  old  picnic  tables  and  a fire  pit  occupy  the  beach  on  Agate 
Passage,  now  known  as  Old  Man  House  State  Park. 

A dispute  over  who  should  control  the  1-acre  state  park  - wedged  between 
waterfront  homes  on  the  eastern  edge  of  the  Kitsap  Peninsula  - is  dividing 
the  community. 

The  Suquamish  tribe  has  asked  the  Washington  State  Parks  and  Recreation 
Commission  to  give  it  the  land,  which  is  worth  about  $480,000.  The  agency, 
its  budget  cut  and  faced  with  rising  maintenance  costs  statewide,  is 


considering  it. 

"With  the  situation  of  the  state  budget,  nothing  is  being  ruled  out," 
said  A1  Wolslegel,  Puget  Sound  director  for  the  agency. 

But  the  commission  is  in  no  hurry  to  decide,  Wolslegel  said.  It  also 
must  consider  the  more  than  200  letters  it  has  received,  and  it  may  hold 
public  hearings  to  gather  further  testimony. 

The  tribe's  request  spurred  about  50  Suquamish-area  residents  into 
forming  a Friends  of  the  Park  group  that  would  help  maintain  the  land  as  a 
state  park.  Members  of  the  group  have  written  parks  officials,  expressing 
doubt  about  the  tribe's  intentions  for  the  land  and  raising  concerns  that 
the  public  would  lose  access  to  the  beachfront  should  the  tribe  take 
control . 

But  another  neighborhood  group,  the  Suquamish-Olalla-area  Neighbors,  is 
urging  state  parks  officials  to  give  the  park  back  to  the  tribe. 

"Returning  this  parkland  to  the  tribe  is  a step  toward  healing  an 
egregious  wrong,"  member  David  McMullen  wrote  in  an  e-mail. 

Those  who  want  to  keep  it  in  public  ownership  say  they  are  simply  trying 
to  address  the  state  budget  issue  by  forming  a group  that  can  help. 

"I  feel  the  Suquamish-Olalla  group  is  trying  to  make  a problem,"  said 
Dulia  Smith,  a member  of  the  group  working  to  keep  the  park  in  public 
hands . 

Suquamish  archivist  Charlie  Sigo  knows  the  site  well.  Walking  through 
the  flat  part  of  grass  where  the  longhouse  once  stood,  Sigo  said  the 
tribe's  1904  sale  of  the  ancient  village  site  to  the  U.S.  Army  was  a "low 
point"  in  Suquamish  history.  The  tribe  is  still  suffering  the  consequences, 
he  said. 

Without  the  village,  the  tribe  continued  to  scatter.  Some  members  lost 
or  sold  pieces  of  the  Port  Madison  Indian  Reservation  to  whites  and  land 
developers . 

Around  the  same  time,  settlers  established  the  town  of  Suquamish  and  the 
government  started  shipping  tribal  children  to  boarding  schools  in  Tacoma 
and  Tulalip,  where  they  couldn't  speak  their  native  language  or  learn  the 
stories  and  traditions  of  their  past. 

The  loss  of  the  beach  "was  a big  impact,"  said  Sigo,  who  is  also  a 
member  of  the  tribal  council.  "It  hurt  us  on  our  language,  our 
relationships  - just  our  being  together." 

Getting  the  land  back  now  would  be  a step  toward  restoring  the  tribe's 
broken  history  for  the  next  generation,  tribal  leaders  say. 

The  Suquamish  would  replace  the  mildewing,  splintering  educational  park 
signs  with  new  ones,  said  tribe  Fisheries  Director  Rob  Purser,  and 
fireworks  and  drinking  would  still  be  forbidden  there.  State  law  would 
require  them  to  keep  the  park  open  to  the  public. 

Still,  there  is  distrust  within  the  community. 

In  2001,  a group  of  neighbors  sued  the  tribe  over  a low-income-housing 
project  down  the  beach  from  Old  Man  House.  In  the  suit,  the  Association  of 
Property  Owners/Residents  of  Port  Madison  argued  that  Suquamish  tribal 
members  aren't  the  true  descendants  of  the  original  Suquamish  and  should 
not  be  granted  treaty  rights. 

A District  Court  dismissed  the  lawsuit  in  November  2001.  Arguments  in  an 
appeal  are  scheduled  to  be  heard  in  August  in  the  9th  U.S.  Circuit  Court 
of  Appeals. 

Some  of  the  plaintiffs  in  the  lawsuit  are  also  members  of  the  Friends  of 
the  Park  group. 

"I  have  lived  on  Agate  Passage  for  over  40  years  and  over  that  time,  I 
have  seen  us  become  more  and  more  a divided  community  with  most  of  us 
resentful  at  the  incursion  of  our  rights  as  citizens  because  of 
'different'  laws  for  'different'  people  based  on  heritage,"  resident  May 
Davis  wrote  in  a letter  to  state  parks  officials. 

Another  resident,  Lorraine  Inabinett,  wrote  that  "drinking,  fireworks 
and  increased  traffic  would  greatly  impede  the  quiet  community." 

After  more  than  20  years  in  the  area,  Inabinett  said  she  has  decided  not 
to  trust  the  tribe.  In  the  summer,  she  said,  bottle  rockets  bought  from 
tribal  fireworks  stands  whiz  overhead  while  she  picks  raspberries  in  her 
yard.  Once,  she  said,  a Suquamish  neighbor  told  her  the  tribe  wants  all 
the  reservation  land  back.  They  now  control  only  40  percent. 


Inabinett  said  she  doubts  the  tribe's  story  about  the  cultural 
significance  of  the  park  and  suspects  their  interest  in  the  land  has  more 
to  do  with  economic-development  plans. 

The  tribe's  new  casino  and  convention  center  nearby  will  open  next  week 
and  it  recently  bought  a shopping  mall  in  Suquamish. 

"I  know  they're  trying  to  grow  in  power/'  Inabinett  said.  "I  think  this 
would  only  give  them  credence." 

Emily  Heffter:  425-783-0624  or  eheffter@seattletimes.com 
Copyright  c.  2003  The  Seattle  Times  Company 
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Court  rules  tribe  owed  self-determination  funds 
MONDAY,  DULY  7,  2003 

A federal  appeals  court  last  week  sided  with  an  Oklahoma  tribe  in  a 
federal  funding  dispute,  disagreeing  with  two  other  circuits  on  the  way 
government  agencies  dole  out  money  for  self-determination  contracts. 

On  Duly  3,  the  Federal  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  said  the  federal 
government  owes  the  Cherokee  Nation  $8  million  for  breach  of  contract.  A 
three-judge  panel  unanimously  held  that  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services  (HHS)  failed  to  provide  adequate  funds  to  the  tribe  to  cover  the 
costs  of  administering  its  own  health  care  program. 

In  making  the  decision,  the  court  cited  "confusing  and  contradictory" 
arguments  advanced  by  government  lawyers  in  the  case,  which  was  an  appeal 
from  the  Department  of  Interior's  Board  of  Contract  Appeals.  Specifically, 
the  judges  said  the  arguments  departed  from  those  made  to  the  9th  Circuit 
and  the  10th  Circuit  in  "nearly  identical"  self-determination  litigation. 

Citing  direction  from  Congress,  the  9th  Circuit  and  the  10th  Circuit 
held  that  that  government  doesn't  have  to  provide  "indirect"  support  costs 
for  self-determination  contracts.  Both  courts  deferred  to  the  "discretion" 
of  the  federal  agencies,  turning  away  the  Cherokee  Nation  and  the  Duck 
Valley  Shoshone-Paiute  Tribe  of  Nevada  in  one  case,  and  the  Shoshone- 
Bannock  Nation  of  Idaho  in  the  other. 

The  Federal  Circuit  rejected  this  line  of  thought,  holding  that  the 
appropriations  acts  at  issue  did  not  contain  legally  binding  language.  "We 
cannot  agree  that  the  Secretary  had  discretion  to  refuse  to  reprogram  to 
meet  his  contractual  obligations,"  wrote  Dudge  Timothy  B.  Dyk. 

The  court's  ruling  would  appear  to  impact  the  Cherokee  Nation's  appeal 
of  the  10th  Circuit  case,  which  was  decided  in  November  2002.  The  tribe 
has  asked  the  Supreme  Court  to  review  the  case,  and  in  light  of  the 
conflicting  interpretations  of  law  in  the  circuits,  the  high  court  could 
resolve  the  issue  once  and  for  all. 

Along  with  a separate  case  involving  the  Navajo  Nation,  tribes 
nationwide  have  watched  the  litigation  closely.  A group  of  tribes  and  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians  (NCAI),  the  largest  inter-tribal 
organization,  submitted  briefs  to  back  up  their  views  on  self- 
determination  funding. 

Under  the  the  Indian  Self-Determination  and  Education  Assistance  Act, 
first  passed  in  1975,  tribes  can  take  over  federal  programs  by  entering 
into  contracts  with  federal  agencies.  The  contracts  are  supposed  to  cover 
the  amount  of  money  the  agency  would  have  normally  used  to  carry  out  the 
same  functions  but  the  General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  has  identified 
shortfalls  as  high  as  $81  million,  according  to  late  1990s  studies. 

In  the  Navajo  Nation  case,  which  involved  a welfare  contract,  Dudge 
Betty  B.  Fletcher  broke  the  case  down  this  way:  "Reduced  to  its  simplest 
terms,  the  majority  opinion  defeats  the  purpose  of  the  Indian  Self- 
Determination  Act  by  allowing  Indians  to  administer  federal  programs  but 


denying  them  the  funds  to  do  the  job." 

The  Supreme  Court  has  accepted  briefs  in  the  10th  Circuit  case  but  won't 
make  a decision  whether  to  accept  it  until  the  justices  return  to  session 
in  early  October. 

The  Federal  Circuit  decision  applies  to  a Cherokee  Nation  contract  for 
the  fiscal  years  1994,  1995,  and  1996.  The  tribe  contracts  all  hospitals, 
health  clinics,  dental  services,  mental  health  programs,  and  alcohol  and 
substance  abuse  programs  that  were  formerly  administered  by  the  government 
According  to  the  case,  HHS  provided  $18.3  million,  $24.3  million  and  $24.7 
million  to  the  tribe  for  the  respective  fiscal  years. 

The  "indirect"  support  costs  could  be  used  to  cover  annual  financial 
audits  or  other  activities  associated  with  carrying  out  a government 
program. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2003  Indianz.Com. 
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Vietnam  Veterans'  Photographs  at  The  Dacobson  House  Native  Art  Center 
Native  Photog/soldiers  document  graphic  action 
NORMAN  OK 

Press  Release  7/1/2003 

Opening  Duly  20th,  2003  at  The  Dacobson  House  Native  Art  Center  will  be 
an  exhibit  of  the  personal  wartime  photographs  of  two  American  Indian 
Vietnam  Veterans. 

A public  reception  for  the  photographers  will  be  held  from  one  to  five 
o 'clock. 

Bias  Preciado  and  Leland  Parker  were  fighting  Marines  in  Vietnam. 

Neither  is  a professional  photographer  but  they  were  professional  soldiers 
who  returned  from  the  war  with  personal,  sometimes  graphic,  pictures  of 
their  years  in  Vietnam.  Neither  took  a picture  with  any  thought  it  might 
be  exhibited  one  day.  The  fifty  exhibited  photographs  are  a poignant 
documentation  of  times  that  cannot  and  ought  not  be  forgotten. 

Preciado  and  Parker  are  displaying  their  pictures  "in  memory  of  all  the 
American  men  and  women  who  gave  their  lives  and  those  who  were  wounded  in 
defense  of  our  country  during  wartime".  They  are  very  proud  of  the  many 
American  Indians  who  served  in  Vietnam  and  especially  those  from  Apache, 
Oklahoma  and  the  surrounding  communities  of  Stecker,  Boone  and  Broxton. 

During  1967  and  1968,  Bias  and  Leland  were  stationed,  like  most  marines, 
in  the  I Corps  sector  or  northern-most  area  of  South  Vietnam.  Documents 
support  the  fact  the  war  was  at  its  peak  in  terms  of  manpower  engaged, 
casualties  and  enemy  engagements  during  their  tour.  This  sector  joined  the 
DMZ  separating  North  and  South  Vietnam. 

The  photographs  taken  by  Leland,  a member  of  the  Comanche  Tribe,  were 
shot  in  and  around  Marine  firebases  such  as  Khe  Sahn,  The  Rockpile,  LZ 
Stud,  Con  Thien,  Camp  Carroll  and  C-2.  While  fighting  there,  Parker 
received  the  Navy  Commendation  Medal  With  Combat  V,  a Combat  Action  Ribbon 
and  a Meritorious  Unit  Citation. 

Bias'  photographs  were  taken  south  of  Da  Nang  in  the  Rocket  Belt  area  in 
places  like  Marble  Mountain,  Cau  Ha,  Tu  Cau  Bridge,  The  Riviera  and  Booby 
Trap  Alley.  Preciado,  a member  of  the  Kiowa  Tribe,  received  the  Combat 
Action  Ribbon  and  a Meritorious  Unit  Citation. 

American  Indian  culture  has  been  a warrior  society  since  time  immemorial 
The  warrior  was  that  shield,  that  protection  from  enemies  on  whom  the 
other  members  of  the  tribe  were  dependent.  Still  today,  American  Indians 
make  songs  for  their  warriors  and  hold  honor  dances  and  other  celebrations 
when  warriors  leave  for  war  and  when  they  return.  In  each  of  the  modern 


wars  of  the  United  States,  American  Indians  have  the  highest  enlistment 
rate  per  capita  among  the  minority  peoples  in  this  country. 

This  exhibit  honors  the  American  Indian  warrior  tradition.  According  to 
Dohn  Parrish,  Dacobson  Executive  Director,  "each  of  us  owes  more  that  we 
can  repay  to  our  warriors,  past  and  present.  This  exhibit  is  an  effort  to 
pay  that  debt . " 

The  lacobson  House  Native  Art  Center  is  on  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  and  received  the  2003  Heritage  in  Trust  Award  from  The 
Norman  Community  Foundation.  The  State  Centennial  Commission  designated 
The  lacobson  House  a 2007  Oklahoma  Centennial  Celebration  Site.  The  House 
is  located  at  609  Chautauqua  Avenue  in  Norman,  Oklahoma,  73069.  For  more 
information,  please  contact  Tom  Farris  or  Leon  Farve  at  (405)  366-1667  or 
visit  us  online  at  www.jacobsonhouse.com. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2003  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Nothing  but  net:  Old  fishing  methods  used  by  a new  generation 
Ion  Tevlin,  Star  Tribune 
Duly  6,  2003 

The  day  is  calm  and  clear  and  the  water  smooth  as  ice,  so  shortly  after 
leaving  the  Red  Cliff  Marina  near  Bayfield,  Wis.,  Shawn  Hanson  turns  the 
wheel  of  his  fishing  rig  over  to  Shawn  Hanson  Dr.,  13,  just  as  Hanson's 
grandfather  had  to  him  more  than  20  years  ago. 

School  had  ended  two  days  before.  All  that  lay  between  "Dunior"  and 
ninth  grade  was  a summer  with  watery  edges,  deep  forest  thickets  and  the 
wet  thwap  of  whitefish  on  the  deck  of  the  Danny  Boy. 

Hanson,  32,  raises  the  captain's  seat  for  Dunior,  whose  sneakers  dangle 
above  the  floor.  The  diesel  engine  rumbles  and  gurgles  in  a fit  of  gray 
smoke  as  Hanson  pushes  open  the  throttle.  Dunior  peers  through  a small 
oval  porthole,  grips  the  wheel  in  two  small  fists  and  points  the  bow 
toward  Lake  Superior's  Bear  Island  and  the  day's  first  catch. 

What  do  you  want  to  do  when  you  grow  up,  Dunior? 

"This,"  he  says  simply. 

If  he's  lucky,  very  lucky,  he  will,  the  sixth  generation  to  follow  in 
the  footsteps  of  his  great-great-greatgrandfather , a Norwegian  who  came  to 
Bayfield,  married  a Chippewa  woman  and  tried  to  pull  a living  from  the 
lake. 

Shawn  and  his  brothers  are  the  only  Indians  in  Red  Cliff  to  do  this  kind 
of  commercial  fishing  full-time.  They  use  trap  nets;  the  old  gill  nets 
caught  too  many  trout  and  left  too  few  for  sport  fishermen.  Hanson 
believes  trap  nets  will  be  the  only  ones  allowed  in  the  future. 

"I'm  trying  to  get  ahead  of  the  pack,"  he  says. 

Today,  his  brother  Nick,  24,  is  also  working  the  nets.  Another  brother, 
Troy,  joins  them  some  days.  When  they  have  six  to  seven  nets  out,  they  can 
haul  in  2,000  to  4,000  pounds  of  whitefish.  Then  they  set  the  nets  again 
and  check  them  in  another  three  or  four  days. 

Shawn  has  been  doing  this  since  he  was  7,  when  his  grandfather,  the 
legendary  Wilfred  Peterson,  "The  Fisherman,"  took  him  out.  "My  grandfather 
taught  me  everything  I know,"  says  Hanson. 

Peterson  gave  the  family  name  a certain  notoriety  in  1983,  when  he  was 
arrested  in  "Operation  Gill  Net."  Agents  from  the  Wisconsin  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  set  up  a phony  company  and  offered  commercial  fishermen 
around  Bayfield  high  prices  for  illegal  trout.  The  sting  netted  $60,000  in 
illegal  trout,  and  some  of  those  convicted  served  two-month  jail  terms  and 
were  fined. 


Charges  against  Peterson  were  dropped.  The  sting  drew  criticism  from 
Indians  and  activists  who  said  the  DNR  entrapped  poor  fishermen  in  order 
to  secure  plentiful  fish  for  rich  charter  boat  fishermen  from  the  big 
cities . 

In  a documentary  made  about  the  incident,  "Troubled  Waters,"  Peterson 
cantankerously  told  agents  that  he  would  "keep  on  doing  it  unless  I'm  in 
prison . " 

Hanson  smiles  when  he  talks  about  his  grandfather.  "He  was  quite  a 
character,"  he  says.  An  homage  of  sorts  hangs  in  his  fish  house,  a sign 
that  reads:  "We  shoot  every  third  DNR.  The  second  one  just  left." 

The  real  battle  today,  however,  is  with  a struggling  economy  in  which 
the  price  of  the  fish  is  the  only  thing  that  doesn't  rise.  When  prices  are 
good,  the  Hansons  load  their  catch  into  a refrigerator  truck  and  drive 
five  hours  to  Michigan,  where  they  can  get  20  cents  more  per  pound  than  in 
Bayfield.  The  best  price  they  can  get  now  is  50  cents  (about  a quarter 
near  Bayfield),  which  is  the  same  price  Hanson's  grandfather  got  in  1983. 

"It's  rough  work,"  says  Hanson.  "Somebody's  making  money,  but  not  us. 

But  you  are  alone  out  on  the  water.  You  are  your  own  boss.  There's 
freedom. " 

As  we  near  Bear  Island,  Shawn,  Nick  and  Shawn  Jr.  climb  into  their 
bright  orange  rubber  coveralls.  They  are  headed  for  a spot  that  Wilfred 
Peterson  found  more  than  60  years  ago.  But  now  they  use  a global 
positioning  system  to  locate  the  buoy  that  marks  their  trap  nets,  which 
stretch  out  a quarter-mile,  holding  hundreds  of  live  whitefish. 

Junior  plucks  the  buoy  from  the  water,  and  Shawn  wraps  the  line  around  a 
winch  while  Nick  tosses  a hook  into  the  water  to  retrieve  a piece  of  the 
line.  The  Hansons  work  silently  and  efficiently,  each  knowing  their  role 
without  having  to  say  a word. 

As  the  motor  pulls  the  net  up  over  the  deck,  the  winch  groans  and  lines 
snap  taut  across  the  deck.  As  the  net  comes  closer,  swarms  of  whitefish 
churn  the  water,  flashing  just  under  the  surface.  Tails  slap  the  water  and 
fish  mouths  gape  above  the  surface. 

Nick  grabs  a net  on  a long  pole  and  begins  to  scoop  the  fish  from  the 
water  in  slithering,  quavering  groups  of  30  or  40.  Then  he  dumps  them  into 
a plastic  bucket,  where  Shawn  quickly  measures  them.  Any  fish  under  13 

inches  goes  back  with  a plop.  The  rest  go  into  a holding  box,  100  at  a 

time. 

Gulls  fight  over  the  fish  thrown  overboard.  The  air  is  filled  with  the 
violence  of  the  catch:  desperate  slapping  of  fish  on  the  metal  deck,  the 
cry  of  gulls,  the  whine  of  the  winch.  The  air  smells  of  fish  and  pine 
trees  and  diesel  smoke. 

The  whole  process  takes  maybe  45  minutes.  The  net  is  dropped  back  in  the 
water,  the  fish  are  stowed  below  deck  in  plastic  boxes.  Shawn  revs  the 

engine  and  they  are  off  to  the  next  net. 

He  takes  a break  to  light  up  a cigarette,  the  only  sustenance  they  will 
have  all  day.  No  food.  No  water. 

"Rough  work,"  Shawn  says  again. 

Hanson  assesses  his  catch.  About  400  pounds  of  whitefish.  Two  trout, 
which  he  promptly  tags  with  a small  plastic  bracelet.  "That's  why  they 
want  to  eliminate  us,"  he  says,  holding  a trout.  "The  sport  fishermen  want 
this . " 

So  do  the  commercial  fishers.  Lake  Superior  trout  bring  about  twice  the 
price  of  whitefish,  but  there's  a limit  on  how  much  the  Red  Cliff  tribe 
can  net  --  about  34,000  pounds  for  the  whole  tribe,  according  to  Stephen 
Schram,  Lake  Superior  Fisheries  Supervisor  for  the  Wisconsin  DNR. 

Schram  says  there  are  only  10  non-Indian  commercial  licenses  issued  for 
Wisconsin's  Superior  waters.  The  number  of  Indian  licenses  varies. 

"Ecologically,  the  fishing  is  in  good  shape,"  says  Schram.  "Economically, 
it's  in  bad  shape.  They  are  getting  the  same  price  they  got  in  World  War 
II.  It  doesn't  make  much  sense  to  us  why  people  even  continue  to  fish 
anymore. " 

It  makes  sense  to  the  Hansons  on  this  day.  Twelve  hundred  pounds.  If 
they  are  lucky,  $600.  Minus  expenses.  Junior  has  already  used  his  share 
for  a dirt  bike,  and  has  his  eye  on  a surround-sound  stereo. 

Shawn  and  Nick  just  hope  to  pay  the  bills. 


After  the  last  net  is  pulled,  Shawn  and  Nick  turn  the  Danny  Boy  around 
and  begin  to  gut  the  fish,  one  at  a time.  They  do  it  in  three  moves:  slit 
the  belly,  scrape  the  guts  and  throw  them  overboard,  toss  the  cleaned  fish 
on  ice.  Hundreds  of  gulls  hover  above,  a dizzying  white  mobile  against 
blue  sky.  They  will  finish  by  the  time  they  reach  shore. 

Shawn  Dr.  says  he  may  go  to  college.  But  if  the  fishing  holds,  he'd 
rather  do  this.  He  ties  a line  to  the  wheel  and  threads  it  through  the 
porthole  so  he  can  sit  on  the  bow  in  the  wind  and  sun  and  steer  Danny  Boy 
toward  Red  Cliff,  toward  the  beginning  of  another  summer,  and  just  maybe, 
his  future. 

Ion  Tevlin  is  at  jtevlin@startribune.com. 
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Tribes  oppose  changes  to  BIA 
BY  SHAWN  WHITE  WOLF  - IR  Staff  Writer 
Duly  3,  2003 

Tribal  leaders  representing  more  than  half  of  the  American  Indian  trust 
assets  in  the  United  States  walked  out  of  a Billings  meeting  last  Friday 
with  Department  of  Interior  officials  because  of  a lack  of  consultation 
between  the  Interior  and  tribes  in  the  reorganization  of  two  federal 
agencies . 

The  Interior  officials  came  to  Billings  last  week  to  conclude  a month- 
long schedule  of  presentations  to  Bureau  of  Indian  Affair's  12  regional 
offices . 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Regional  Office  was  the  last  of  the  offices  to  be 
visited . 

The  tribes  oppose  the  Interior's  plan  to  reorganize  two  critical 
agencies,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  the  Office  of  Special  Trustee, 
that  serve  both  tribes  and  individual  American  Indians. 

"As  elected  tribal  leaders  from  the  large  land-based  tribes  of  Montana 
and  Wyoming,  we  stand  in  our  continued  opposition  to  the  unilateral 
reorganization  of  the  most  critical  government  agency  that  impacts  the 
sovereignty  and  stability  of  tribal  governments,"  the  tribal  leaders  said 
in  a statement. 

The  Interior  is  attempting  to  reorganize  the  two  agencies  in  order  to 
streamline  the  way  services  are  provided  to  American  Indians.  The  two 
agencies  are  responsible  for  carrying  out  the  federal  government's  trust 
obligations  to  both  tribal  governments  and  individual  American  Indians. 

The  issue  at  hand  is  that  the  Interior's  reorganization  and  expansion 
plan  was  created  by  a Doint  Tribal  Leaders/Interior  Task  Force  rather  than 
government-to-government  consultation  as  President  Bush  promised  last 
November  during  the  2002  National  American  Indian  Heritage  Month,  the 
tribal  officials  said. 

"To  enhance  our  efforts  to  help  Indian  nations  be  self-governing,  self- 
supporting  and  self-reliant,  my  administration  will  continue  to  honor 
tribal  sovereignty  by  working  on  a government-to-government  basis  with 
American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives.  We  will  honor  the  rights  of  Indian 
tribes  and  work  to  protect  and  enhance  tribal  resources,"  Bush  said  at  the 
time. 

The  tribal  leaders  oppose  the  route  that  the  Interior  has  used  to  create 
this  reorganization  and  expansion  plan  of  the  two  agencies  because  the 
Bush  administration  used  a task  force  instead  of  one-on-one  consultations. 

"We  stand  in  opposition  based  on  the  lack  of  tribal  consultation  at  the 
local  tribal  level  with  each  tribal  sovereignty  based  on  the  executive 


orders  of  President  William  Clinton  and  recently  re-affirmed  by  President 
George  W.  Bush/'  stated  the  tribal  leaders. 

Interior  officials  said  that  they  were  disappointed  in  the  tribal 
leader's  actions. 

"The  department  is  seeking  to  increase  accountability  and  efficiency  in 
its  trust  management  functions  by  reorganizing  the  agencies  that  manage 
Indian  trust  funds  and  assets/'  said  Nedra  Darling,  a Interior 
spokesperson  for  Indian  Affairs. 

The  tribal  leaders  are  requesting  that  President  Bush  and  all  the 
sovereign  tribes  discuss  the  nature  of  government-to-government 
consultation . 

The  tribal  leaders  wrote  that  it  is  within  this  context  of  mutual 
respect  and  consultation  that  a discussion  can  occur  on  many  important 
issues  to  the  tribes  including  trust  reform  and  positive  changes  to  the 
BIA,  Interior  agencies  and  federal  departments  and  agencies,  which  serve 
tribal  governments. 

White  House  officials  who  handle  Indian  Affairs  did  not  return  calls 
both  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  to  respond  to  the  tribal  leaders'  request  for  a 
meeting  to  discuss  government-to-government  issues. 

Involved  in  the  walk  out  were  tribal  leaders  representing  the  Northern 
Cheyenne,  Fort  Peck,  Blackfeet,  Fort  Belknap  and  Chippewa  Cree  tribes  of 
Montana  and  the  Eastern  Shoshone  and  Northern  Arapaho  tribes  of  Wyoming. 

"We  received  calls  from  other  tribes  in  other  regions  that  wanted  to 
walk  out  also,  but  didn't,"  said  Geri  Small,  president  of  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  Tribe. 

Reporter  Shawn  White  Wolf  can  be  reached  at  447-4028 
or  shawn.whitewolf@helenair.com. 
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INDIAN  TRUST  RECORDS  STILL  BEING  DESTROYED,  FEDERAL  DUDGE  TOLD 

WASHINGTON,  Duly  3 --  Interior  Department  workers  are  continuing  to 
destroy  Indian  trust  records,  a top  Interior  official  has  conceded  in 
court  testimony. 

Ross  Swimmer,  the  department's  special  trustee,  acknowledged  Wednesday 
that  a massive  destruction  of  individual  and  tribal  trust  records  had  been 
uncovered  in  Farmington,  N.M.,  earlier  this  year  despite  repeated  orders 
and  warnings  from  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth  to  preserve  all  trust 
records . 

Preserving  the  trust  records  is  critical  to  resolving  the  claims  of 
Indians  that  they  have  been  cheated  out  of  billions  of  dollars  from  the 
government-arranged  leases  of  their  lands  in  the  West.  That  claim  is  the 
subject  of  a seven-year  lawsuit  in  which  a group  of  Western  Indians  have 
won  court  orders  for  a full  accounting  of  funds  that  should  be  in  their 
individual  trust  accounts. 

But  the  latest  disclosure  that  Interior  employees  are  still  throwing 
away  trust  records  troubled  Lamberth,  who  five  years  ago  issued  his  first 
warnings  about  trust  record  destruction. 

"I  don't  understand  why  five  years  later  I'm  still  getting  reports  like 
this,"  the  judge  said  after  Swimmer's  testimony. 

Swimmer,  who  was  the  government  final  witness  in  a trial  to  determine 
how  to  reform  the  much-trouble  trust  system,  also  admitted  bafflement  at 
how  workers  at  the  Farmington  Indian  Minerals  Office  could  have  destroyed 
what  a report  described  as  "a  large  volume"  of  trust  records. 

"This  obviously  is  a very  egregious  action,"  an  obviously  embarrassed 
Swimmer  told  the  judge. 

Under  questioning  by  Keith  Harper,  a lawyer  representing  the  Native 


American  Rights  Fund,  Swimmer  attempted  to  minimize  the  losses,  saying 
that  the  records  could  be  reconstructed,  but  only  at  "enormous  expense" 
and  time. 

After  discovering  massive  document  destruction  five  years  ago,  Lamberth 
issued  strict  orders  to  Interior  and  Treasury  Department  officials  to 
preserve  all  trust  records.  He  ultimately  held  two  Clinton  administration 
cabinet  officers.  Interior  secretary  Bruce  Babbitt  and  Treasury  secretary 
Robert  Rubin,  in  contempt  over  the  document  destruction. 

The  latest  disclosure  of  trust  record  destruction  came  as  the  government 
was  concluding  its  case  for  a reform  of  the  trust  system,  a reform  plant 
that  lawyers  for  the  Indians  said  falls  far  short  of  the  full  accounting 
Congress  and  the  courts  have  ordered. 

Swimmer  said  some  workers  at  Farmington  believed  the  documents  they  were 
destroying  were  duplicates  or  unnecessary,  but  under  questioning  Swimmer 
said  some  Interior  workers  there  appear  confused  over  what  a trust  record 
is.  "I  can't  understand  why  anyone  would  say  that  that  copy  of  a document 
is  not  a record,"  he  told  Harper. 

At  that,  Lamberth  said  the  problems  Interior  is  facing  "may  be  beyond 
[the]  training"  of  government  workers. 

"It's  just  beyond  me,"  Swimmer  said,  admitting  he  was  baffled  at  the 
destruction  at  Farmington. 

The  latest  trail  in  the  seven-year-old  trust  case  continued  Thursday 
with  a statistical  expert  who  challenged  the  government's  way  of 
calculating  errors  in  the  trust  records.  The  trial  will  conclude  with 
final  arguments  early  next  week. 

For  additional  information: 

Bill  McAllister 
703-385-6996 
202-257-5385  (cell) 
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ribal  jurisdiction  faces  test  before  Supreme  Court 
THURSDAY,  3ULY  3,  2003 

The  Bush  administration  is  appealing  a case  to  the  Supreme  Court  that 
tribal  leaders  say  is  an  important  test  of  their  sovereign  rights. 

In  March,  a divided  panel  of  the  8th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  concluded 
that  tribes  in  five  Plains  states  lack  inherent  authority  over  non-members. 
The  7-4  ruling  struck  down  dual  tribal  and  federal  prosecution  of  an 
Indian  man  convicted  by  the  Spirit  Lake  Nation  of  North  Dakota. 

The  majority  said  the  tribe's  criminal  jurisdiction  stemmed  from 
Congress  --  not  its  own  sovereignty  --  thereby  violating  the  U.S. 
Constitution's  ban  on  double  jeopardy  "The  Spirit  Lake  Nation  exercises 
authority  over  external  relations  only  to  the  extent  that  such  a power  has 
been  delegated  to  it  by  Congress,"  Dudge  Roger  L.  Wollman  wrote. 

The  ruling  is  in  direct  conflict  with  holdings  in  two  other  circuits, 
making  the  dispute  ripe  for  resolution  by  the  nation's  highest  court.  In 
fact,  that  is  what  the  8th  Circuit  majority  suggested  on  March  24. 

"We  conclude  that  the  distinction  between  a tribe's  inherent  and 
delegated  powers  is  of  constitutional  magnitude  and  therefore  is  a matter 
ultimately  entrusted  to  the  Supreme  Court,"  the  court  stated. 

The  issue  is  significant  one  for  tribes  nationwide  due  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  Duro  v.  Reina.  The  1990  case,  decided  by  a 7-2  vote, 
held  that  tribal  governments  only  have  criminal  jurisdiction  over  their 
own  members. 

Congress  responded  the  following  year  by  enacting  what  is  known  as  the 
"Duro  fix,"  which  was  legislation  that  recognized  inherent  tribal 


sovereignty.  The  9th  Circuit,  in  Dune  2001,  and  the  8th  Circuit,  in  March 
of  this  year,  upheld  the  underpinnings  of  the  statute,  agreeing  that 
tribes  possess  criminal  jurisdiction  over  all  American  Indians  and  Alaska 
Natives . 

Through  the  Tribal  Sovereignty  Protection  Initiative,  a joint  venture  of 
the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  and  the  Native  American  Rights 
Fund,  tribes  are  weighing  their  response.  The  case  was  discussed  at  NCAI's 
mid-year  session  two  weeks  ago  and  will  be  the  subject  of  another  meeting 
Duly  22-24  in  Portland,  Oregon. 

With  Bush  administration  backing,  the  case  could  prove  a win  for  tribal 
rights  in  an  era  where  the  Supreme  Court  has  been  overwhelmingly  negative. 
Tribes  have  lost  80  percent  of  cases  in  the  last  20  years. 

The  issue  is  also  significant  in  light  of  a tribal  push  to  have  Congress 
recognize  their  authority  over  non-Indians  through  homeland  security 
legislation.  A hearing  on  S.578,  introduced  by  Sen.  Daniel  Inouye  (D- 
Hawaii),  will  be  held  Duly  30  before  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee. 

Solicitor  General  Ted  Olson,  who  handles  Supreme  Court  litigation  for 
the  Bush  administration,  moved  to  appeal  the  case  on  Dune  12.  The 
Department  of  Dustice  is  being  given  extra  time  to  file  a petition  for 
writ  of  certiorari,  due  by  Duly  22. 

The  8th  Circuirt  ruling  in  U.S.  v.  Lara,  No.  01-3695,  covers  tribes  in 
the  states  of  North  Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Nebraska  and  Iowa. 

The  7th  Circuit  case  is  U.S.  v.  Lara,  No.  02-1473.  The  circuit  covers 
tribes  in  Wisconsin.  It  applied  to  the  Menominee  Nation,  whose  federal 
status  was  terminated,  and  later  restored,  by  Congress.  The  court  drew  no 
distinction  in  affirming  the  tribe's  sovereignty. 

The  9th  Circuit  case,  U.S.  v.  Enas,  No.  99-10049,  drew  the  attention  of 
American  Indian  Movement  activist  Russell  Means.  In  order  to  avoid 
prosecution  by  the  Navajo  Nation  for  a domestic  violence-related  dispute, 
he  contends  that  tribes  lack  jurisdiction  over  non-tribal  members. 

Means'  attorney,  Dohn  Trebon,  participated  in  oral  arguments  in  the  Enas 
case.  The  Supreme  Court  let  the  decision  stand  in  Danuary  2002. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2003  Indianz.Com. 
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EXPERT  TELLS  COURT 
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WASHINGTON,  Duly  3 --  A computerized  "virtual  ledger"  created  by  the 
government  to  help  track  missing  Indian  Trust  records  was  described 
Thursday  as  so  "riddled  with  errors"  that  it  cannot  be  used  to  support  a 
court-mandated  accounting  of  the  records. 

Dwight  D.  Duncan  of  Phoenix  said  that  the  ledger,  designed  by  Ernst  & 
Young  employees  for  the  Department  of  Interior,  was  a failure.  The  absence 
of  standards  in  the  program  made  their  report  on  trust  problems  "worthless, 
" he  said. 

Testifying  as  the  final  witness  during  a trial  on  how  to  reform 
Interior's  long-troubled  Indian  Trust  program,  the  statistical  expert 
cited  five  examples  of  erroneous  transitions  in  the  E&R  report  that 
illustrated  how  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars  were  not  credited  to  the 
accounts  of  the  handful  of  trust  beneficiaries  the  study  used. 

"It  wouldn't  work,"  said  Duncan  of  the  E&Y  "virtual  ledger"  as  testimony 
ended  in  a 42-day  long  trial. 

Try  as  he  and  a number  of  computer  experts  did  for  several  days,  they 
were  unable  to  make  the  "virtual  ledger"  work,  Duncan  told  U.S.  District 
Dudge  Royce  Lamberth.  "No  one  was  able  to  get  the  virtual  ledger  to  work, 

" Duncan  said. 

Duncan  said  he  was  finally  able  to  tap  into  the  document  files  the 
government  used  in  building  its  reform  plan.  Once  there,  the  statistical 
expert  said  he  couldn't  understand  how  the  government  could  claim  there 


were  no  errors  to  be  found  among  trust  documents  that  were  the  foundation 
of  the  government's  reform  plan. 

Duncan  said  he  found  missing  documents  and  improperly  cited  documents. 
For  instance,  the  government  claimed  one  oil  well  used  in  its  study  had 
paid  $240  in  royalty  payments  to  one  Indian. 

That  was  a dry  well  that  couldn't  have  paid  any  royalties,  Duncan  said. 

He  said  he  found  the  government  was  charging  administrative  fees  to  some 
trust  account  holders,  a statement  that  contradicted  testimony  in  the  case 
that  the  government  did  not  charge  such  fees  to  the  Indians.  He  said  he 
found  one  instance  were  the  government  said  in  had  verified  a $5.75 
payment  in  one  account,  the  linked  document  only  cited  a $47.25  deposit. 

Duncan  said  he  couldn't  explain  the  difference.  The  problems  he 
encountered  caused  him  to  doubt  that  the  government's  plan  for  verifying 
the  accuracy  of  trust  records  would  work. 

"I  can't  imagine  how"  the  government  could  claim  its  plan  would  produce 
zero  errors,  Duncan  said. 

The  Arizona  financial  consultant  was  the  final  rebuttal  witness 
presented  by  Indians  who  are  seeking  a full  accounting  of  funds  that  the 
government  deposited  for  them  in  trust  accounts.  The  accounts  were 
created  by  Congress  in  1887  to  hold  the  proceeds  of  government-arranged 
leases  of  oil,  gas  and  mineral  leases  on  Indian  lands  in  the  West. 

The  case  will  resume  Monday  with  a discussion  of  exhibits.  On  Tuesday 
lawyers  for  the  Indians  and  the  government  will  make  their  final  oral 
arguments  to  Lamberth. 
for  additional  information: 

Bill  McAllister 


703-385-6996 
202-257-5385  (cell) 


To  view  the  latest  information  concerning  this  case,  go  to 
www . indi ant rust . co 
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Sub j : call  to  action 
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Native  American  Rights  Fund 
CALL  TO  ACTION! ! ! 

PLEASE  READ  THE  FOLLOWING  LETTER 

CLICK  ON  LINKS  TO  EMAIL  KEY  MEMBERS  OF  CONGRESS 

http: //www. narf . org/contact/iim. php# 

OR  TO  OBTAIN  ADDITIONAL  INFORMATION 
http: //www. narf .org/cont act /myths .htm 

Not  since  the  Battle  of  the  Little  Bighorn  127  years  ago  has  there  been 
such  a cowardly  sneak  attack  on  Indian  people  by  a branch  of  the  United 
States  government. 

Dear  NARF  Supporter: 

Please  do  not  delay.  Time  is  of  the  essence! 

Thank  you  for  your  support. 

For  over  seven  years  the  Native  American  Rights  Fund  (NARF)  has  been 
battling  the  Department  of  the  Interior  in  a class  action  lawsuit  known  as 
Cobell  v.  Norton.  NARF  is  fighting  for  the  rights  of  more  than  500,000 
American  Indians  who  are  current  and  former  beneficiaries  to  the 
Individual  Indian  Money  (IIM)  trust.  The  federal  government's 
mismanagement,  neglect  and  insensitivity  in  the  way  it  has  "managed" 
monies  held  in  trust  for  American  Indians  has  been  a black  mark  on 


federal-tribal  relations  for  over  116  years. 

In  1887,  under  the  General  Allotment  Act,  the  United  States  government 
began  the  process  of  breaking  up  Indian  reservations  by  allotting  parcels 
of  land  to  individual  Indians  and  selling  "surplus"  parcels  to  non-Indians. 

The  objective  of  the  allotment  program  was  to  destabilize  tribal 
governments  and  to  assimilate  individual  Indians  into  mainstream  society. 
The  General  Allotment  Act  formed  the  basis  for  the  "trust"  relationship 
between  the  United  States,  Indian  tribes  and  individual  Indians.  Today, 
many  Indians  rely  on  income  derived  from  the  leasing  of  their  land  to  non- 
Indian  users.  These  leases  are  negotiated  and  administered  by  the  federal 
government  for  the  benefit  of  Indian  beneficiaries.  In  any  trust 
relationship,  the  trustee-in  this  case  the  United  States-is  under  a 
fiduciary  duty  to  act  in  the  best  interests  of  the  trust  beneficiaries. 

The  federal  government  has  failed  miserably  in  carrying  out  that  duty. 

As  a staunch  supporter  of  NARF  and  the  rights  of  Indian  people,  as  well 
as  being  a supporter  of  this  litigation  I would  like  to  update  you  on  our 
progress  to  date.  I am  happy  to  report  that  after  seven  years  of 
contentious  litigation  victory  is  in  sight!  But,  the  battle  is  not  over 
yet.  At  this  very  minute  certain  individuals  in  government  are  trying  to 
undermine  the  United  States  judicial  system  using  devious  and  cowardly 
political  maneuvering  — just  because  they  are  not  winning! 

Update  on  the  Cobell  v.  Norton  Lawsuit 

Since  NARF  filed  this  lawsuit  in  1996  to  force  the  government  to  account 
for  its  mismanagement  of  Indian  trust  funds  we  have  been  victorious  every 
step  of  the  way.  But  it  has  been  a constant  fight.  Early  on  in  the 
litigation  instead  of  playing  by  the  rules  of  procedure  set  up  by  the 
United  States  federal  court  system  the  government  blatantly  refused  to 
produce  all  of  the  records  and  documents  that  U.S.  District  Judge  Royce  C. 
Lamberth  ordered  them  to  produce.  Instead,  in  March  of  1997  the 
government  lied  to  the  court  in  a certified  document  that  it  had  produced 
all  such  documents. 

Government  officials  also  lied  outright  in  open  court  to  cover  up  their 
inept  handling  of  these  trust  accounts.  NARF  had  to  file  a motion  in 
December  of  1998  for  the  government  to  show  cause  why  the  Court  should  not 
hold  them  in  contempt  for  failure  to  comply  with  the  Courts  order  and  go 
through  a contempt  trial  to  force  the  government  to  produce  the  documents. 
The  Court  in  February  1999  ruled  that  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Bruce 
Babbit,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  Robert  Rubin,  and  Kevin  Gover,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  Indian  Affairs  are  in  civil  contempt  of  court  for  failure  to 
produce  court-ordered  records.  A victory  for  NARF  and  the  individual 
Indian  trust  beneficiaries! 

Originally,  the  Court  bifurcated  the  proceedings  into  two  phases.  Phase 
I would  address  "fixing  the  system,"  or  reforming  the  management  and 
accounting  of  the  IIM  trust  to  bring  the  United  States  government  into 
compliance  with  its  fiduciary  obligations.  Phase  II,  on  the  other  hand, 
would  address  "correcting  the  accounts,"  or  performing  a historical 
accounting  of  the  IIM  accounts.  The  Court  held  a six  -week  bench  trial, 
which  began  in  Dune  of  1999.  In  a 126-page  opinion  and  order.  Judge 
Lamberth  held  that  the  United  States  government  has  breached  its  fiduciary 
duties  to  individual  Indian  trust  beneficiaries.  Another  victory!  The 
government,  but  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia 
Circuit  affirmed  Judge  Lamberth' s opinion  and  order.  Again,  a stunning 
victory  for  NARF! 

Then,  another  fight  emerged.  NARF  had  discovered  that  a serious  problem 
existed  regarding  the  security  of  IIM  data.  In  July  2001  the  General 
Accounting  Office  issued  a scathing  report  to  Interior  Secretary  Gale 
Norton  that  the  Interior's  computer  system  lacked  adequate  security  to 
prevent  outsiders  from  breaking  into  the  system.  This  meant  that 
individual  Indian  trust  account  information  could  be  altered  or  totally 
deleted  putting  the  assets  at  risk.  To  prove  this  point  the  court 
approved  the  hiring  of  computer  experts  to  hack  into  the  system  that 
maintains  the  IIM  trust  records.  In  November  2001  the  results  given  in 
the  Special  Master's  report  documented  "deplorable  and  inexcusable" 
computer  security  lapses. 


At  the  same  time  this  report  was  being  delivered.  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Norton,  in  her  arrogance  and  contempt  for  Indian  country  issued 
her  proposal  to  create  a new  Bureau  of  Indian  Trust  Asset  Management 
(BITAM)  without  consultation  with  Tribal  leaders.  Indian  country  rallied 
in  one  voice  against  the  proposal,  saying  it  would  undermine  the  authority 
of  the  BIA.  Tribal  leaders  offered  to  work  with  the  Secretary  and  her 
staff  on  true  trust  reform,  but  ultimately,  this  offer  fell  on  deaf  ears. 

On  December  5,  2001,  in  response  to  the  computer  expert's  findings,  the 
court  ordered  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  disconnect  its  Indian 
trust  related  Internet  systems  because  they  lacked  security  safeguards. 

In  response  to  this  order.  Interior,  playing  a cruel  game  of  politics, 
took  advantage  of  the  court  order  that  was  meant  to  protect  the  trust 
accounts  from  further  harm,  stopped  all  payments  to  all  individual  Indian 
trust  beneficiaries.  Over  15  million  in  trust  payments  were  delayed 
meaning  no  Christmas  for  tens  of  thousands  of  Indian  families.  What  made 
matters  worse  was  that  Interior's  "spin  doctors"  employed  the  age-old 
tactic  of  divide  and  conquer  against  Native  people.  Irate  Indian  account 
holders  began  calling  the  Department  of  Interior.  Instead  of  telling  them 
the  truth  about  why  they  were  not  getting  their  checks,  they  put  the  blame 
on  NARF  for  their  not  receiving  any  payments!  Shocking  yes,  but  not 
unexpected  given  Interior's  behavior  throughout  the  case. 

NARF  refused  to  stand  by  and  allow  these  injustices  to  take  place.  In 
December,  2001we  filed  a motion  to  show  cause  why  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  Gale  Norton  and  then  Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs  Neal 
McCaleb  should  not  be  held  in  contempt  of  court.  A twenty-nine  day  bench 
trial  focused  on  how  these  individuals  through  their  offices  engaged  in  a 
pattern  and  practice  of  obstruction  of  justice,  fraud  on  the  Court  and 
violations  of  court  orders.  In  September  2002  the  court  once  again 
agreed  with  our  charges  and  found  both  secretary  Norton  and  Assistant 
Secretary  McCaleb  guilty  on  4 of  5 counts  of  civil  contempt.  Additionally, 
because  of  the  findings  in  the  contempt  trial  the  Court  found  it  necessary 
to  order  a Phase  1.5  trial.  This  trial,  which  began  May  1,  2003  and 
continues  to  date  will  address  additional  remedies  with  respect  to  fixing 
the  system  portion  of  the  case  and  approving  an  approach  to  conducting  a 
historical  accounting  of  the  IIM  trust  accounts. 

Recent  Developments 

One  would  think  that  after  two  embarrassing  contempt  trials  and  an 
astounding  defeat  in  the  Phase  I trial  the  government  would  start  to  play 
by  the  rules,  live  up  to  their  fiduciary  responsibilities  and  stop  playing 
games  with  peoples  lives.  One  would  think  that  such  fights  would  be  over, 
but  that  is  not  what  is  happening.  Instead  the  government  is  trying  to  do 
an  end  run  around  the  legal  system  - a system  that  was  designed  to  protect 
people  like  you  and  me! 

Dust  a couple  of  weeks  ago  the  Flouse  Appropriations  Subcommittee 
approved  legislation  that  would  undermine  the  rights  of  individual  Indian 
trust  beneficiaries  which  would  force  the  settlement  of  individual  Indian 
trust  account  claims.  This  bill  known  as  Section  137  of  the  FY2004  House 
Interior  Appropriations  Bill  would  give  the  Secretary  of  the  Interior  the 
authority  to  unilaterally  settle  any  claim  relating  to  the  accounting  of 
the  balance  of  any  individual  Indian  money  account.  Under  the  proposed 
legislative  rider,  the  Secretary  would  have  five  years  to  perform  a 
"statistical  sampling  evaluation"  in  a manner  she  deems  "reasonable  and 
fair  using  the  discredited  statistical  sampling  methodology.  The 
Secretary  would  then  have  the  power  to  adjust  the  balances  in  IIM  accounts 
by  applying  the  error  rate  to  the  transactions  in  an  IIM  account. 

The  Secretary's  adjustments  to  the  IIM  accounts  would  be  final.  Dudicial 
review  would  be  limited  to  reviewing  the  Secretary's  method  for  conducting 
the  statistical  sampling,  and  judicial  deference  to  the  Secretary  would  be 
mandated  by  application  of  the  Administrative  Procedures  Act.  The 
legislation  would  remove  jurisdiction  from  the  federal  courts  to  hear  any 
other  claims  by  IIM  account  holders  for  accounting  or  account  balances. 

The  legislation  is  also  limited  to  only  those  accounts  that  were  open  as 
of  October  25,  1994,  and  would  preclude  any  claims  on  predecessor 
accounts . 


What  this  all  means  has  been  summed  up  in  an  analyses  done  by  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians: 

This  legislation  is  somewhat  like  giving  the  CEO  of  Enron  the  authority 
to  unilaterally  settle  the  claims  of  the  Enron  shareholders . The  same 
Department  of  the  Interior  that  has  mismanaged  the  trust  accounts,  and  has 
been  so  repeatedly  accused  of  bad  faith  by  both  Congress  and  the  federal 
courts,  would  have  complete  authority  to  end  all  of  the  claims  by  IIM 
account  holders  under  a methodology  of  its  own  choosing.  IIM  claims  would 
be  limited  to  "accounting  error"  through  statistical  sampling,  and  all 
claims  based  on  failed  collections  or  inaccurate  starting  balances  would 
be  barred.  The  legislation  would  presumably  bar  the  Cobell  v.  Norton 
litigation  outright."  Furthermore  "there  has  been  no  consultation  with  the 
tribes  or  the  account  holders." 

NARF  wants  this  political  slight  of  hand  and  political  chicanery  to 
stop!  We  want  the  court  to  be  able  to  do  its  job-without  political 
interference--  and  allow  this  trust  debacle  to  be  finally  be  solved.  I've 
said  it  to  you  before  and  I will  say  it  again.  No  more  runarounds! 

This  is  why  I am  writing  to  you  today.  Your  forwarding  the  enclosed  e- 
mail  letter  to  the  six  Flouse  Representatives  can  help  put  a stop  to  the 
passage  of  this  bill  which  would  allow  the  government  to  deny  that  it  is 
responsible  for  the  billions  of  dollars  that  have  been  stolen  from  the 
pockets  of  America's  First  people!  We  cannot  afford  to  remain  silent 
while  our  judicial  system  is  trying  to  be  circumvented! 

Sincerely, 

John  E.  Echohawk 
Executive  Director 

Please  click  on  this  link  to  send  a message  to  key  representatives, 
http: //www. narf . org/contact/iim. php# 

CLICK  ON  FOLLOWING  URL  TO  OBTAIN  MORE  INFORMATION 
http: //www. narf .org/cont act /myths .htm 

Or  please  go  to  our  website  at  www.narf.org  to  take  action. 
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Chiefs  of  Ontario  elect  Charles  Fox  to  new  term 

By  Lynda  Powless 

Editor 

WFIITEFISFI  LAKE  - The  Chiefs  of  Ontario  have  a new  leader,  but  it's  a 
familiar  face.  Ontario  Regional  Chief  Charles  Fox  won  re-election  easily 
here  last  Wednesday  keeping  his  job  with  a win  over  veteran  aboriginal 
politician  Vern  Roote. 

The  chiefs  held  their  annual  assembly  last  week  at  Whitefish  Lake  First 
Nation,  just  northwest  of  Sudbury  voting  90  to  31  for  Fox. 

The  Chiefs  of  Ontario  don't  cast  secret  ballots.  Instead  their  selection 
process  includes  the  candidates  standing  at  designated  spots  in  the  room 
and  supporters  standing  behind  them. 

The  supporters  are  then  counted.  A total  of  121  chiefs  participated  in 
the  selection  process. 

The  Chiefs  of  Ontario  have  been  led  for  the  past  three  years  by  Charles 
Fox. 

Fox,  from  the  northern  Ontario  community  of  Bear  Skin  Lake,  in  accepting 
his  win  told  the  over  121  chiefs  assembled  he  was  overwhelmed  by  the 
response.  "There  is  no  losers  in  this  process.  It  takes  courage  to  run," 
he  said  in  acknowledging  Roote. 


He  said  the  Chiefs  of  Ontario  have  laid  down  "a  foundation  of  work  that 
we  are  developing  for  all  our  communities.  It's  time  for  all  of  us  to 
begin  to  realize  the  roles  and  objectives  we  have  as  First  Nations 
leaders . " 

He  said  the  Ontario  Chiefs  have  set  the  agenda  for  the  next  three  years 
with  emphasis  on  economic  development,  health  employment  and  resource 
development  and  land  claims. 

He  said  "we  are  developing  an  agenda  for  all  of  us.  It  takes  political 
will  and  hard  work  to  realize  these  objectives  and  I believe  that  we  can 
do  it . " 

The  chiefs  passed  through  58  resolutions  ranging  from,  child  care 
customary  care,  to  day  care  issues,  health  and  education  issues. 
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HEADLINE:  Nfld.  Mi' kmaq  seek  legal  status 

ST.  DOHN'S,  Nfld.  (CP)  - Mi 'kmaq  in  Newfoundland  who  say  they've  been 
wrongfully  denied  status  as  native  Canadians  since  the  province  joined 
Confederation  are  poised  to  file  a class-action  lawsuit  against  Ottawa 
and  the  province. 

The  lawsuit  will  seek  compensation  as  well  as  legal  status  for  up  to 
20,000  Mi'kmaq,  said  Bert  Alexander,  one  of  the  plaintiffs  and  head  of 
the  self-proclaimed  Alliance  Indian  band. 

Alexander  said  he  was  pleased  with  a provincial  royal  commission  that 
urged  the  government  Wednesday  to  give  the  Mi'kmaq  access  to  federal 
aboriginal  programs  and  services. 

The  report  by  the  Royal  Commission  on  Renewing  and  Strengthening  Our 
Place  in  Canada  said  aboriginal  people  in  the  province  were  omitted 
from  the  Terms  of  Union  when  the  province  joined  Canada  in  1949. 

**  As  a result,  the  Mi'kmaq  as  well  as  the  Inuit  and  the  Innu  of 
Labrador  were  not  given  status  under  the  federal  Indian  Act. 
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Case  sparks  jury  concerns 
Kevin  O'Connor 
Leader-Post 

Wednesday,  Duly  2,  2003 

If  there  has  been  a lack  of  aboriginal  jurors  in  many  of  Saskatchewan's 
racially  sensitive  trials,  there's  no  shortage  of  ideas  on  how  to  fix  the 
problem. 

The  debate  on  race  and  jury  selection  has  boiled  over  in  recent  days 
after  an  all-white  jury  acquitted  two  white  men  from  Tisdale  of  the  sexual 
assault  of  a 12-year-old  aboriginal  girl. 


Federation  of  Saskatchewan  Indian  Nations  vice-chief  Lawrence  Joseph 
said  band  offices  around  Saskatchewan  have  been  flooded  with  calls  from 
outraged  members  who  can't  understand  how  the  jury  arrived  at  its  decision 

The  justice  system  needs  to  be  completely  overhauled,  but  part  of  the 
problem  is  a selection  process  that  somehow  managed  to  exclude  aboriginal 
people  in  a case  where  race  mattered,  he  said. 

"It  simply  doesn't  work,"  loseph  said. 

loseph  referred  to  the  United  States  court  system  where  it's  common  to 
have  racially  balanced  juries  in  cases  where  the  accused  is  of  one  race 
and  the  victim  of  another. 

Closer  to  home,  coroners  inquests  --  in  which  juries  are  required  to 
determine  the  cause  of  death  and  make  recommendations  --  have  made 
progress  ensuring  more  aboriginal  people  are  included,  he  said. 

Following  amendments  to  the  Coroners  Act  in  2000,  coroners  have  been 
allowed  to  establish  separate  aboriginal  and  non-aboriginal  jury  pools. 
Thus,  in  the  Feb.  2003  inquest  into  the  death  of  Regina  resident  Vernon 
Dale  Crowe,  an  aboriginal  man,  two  pools  were  established  and  three  jurors 
were  selected  from  each. 

While  loseph  says  a quota  system  is  one  of  the  options  that  should  be 
looked  at  for  criminal  trials,  some  experts  have  suggested  greater 
aboriginal  representation  can  be  accomplished  in  other  ways. 

Saskatoon  lawyer  Ron  Piche,  who  has  been  involved  in  the  jury  selection 
process  at  a number  of  trials,  agrees  the  system  needs  to  be  changed,  but 
thinks  the  key  may  be  getting  more  aboriginal  people  into  the  jury  pools. 

Piche  said  he's  observed  on  several  occasions  that  the  pools  are  under- 
represented. In  other  words,  the  percentage  of  aboriginal  people  in  the 
room  appears  to  be  less  than  the  roughly  10  per  cent  that  would  correspond 
to  the  overall  Saskatchewan  population. 

In  Saskatchewan,  names  of  prospective  jurors  are  selected  at  random 
using  computerized  hospitalization  records  for  the  applicable  judicial 
district.  Aboriginal  and  non-aboriginal  people  are  selected. 

In  the  case  of  the  Melfort  trial,  a wide  area  that  included  several 
aboriginal  communities  was  included  in  the  selection  process. 

The  actual  jury  selection  takes  place  immediately  before  the  trial. 

The  names  of  all  eligible  people  present  --  sometimes  numbering  in  the 
hundreds  --  are  written  on  white  cards  and  placed  in  a box. 

The  court  clerk  draws  the  names  and  the  prospective  jurors  are  called  to 
be  scrutinized  by  defense  and  Crown  lawyers.  If  neither  side  objects,  the 
person  is  sworn  in  as  a juror.  The  process  continues  until  the  12  are 
selected . 

The  fewer  aboriginal  people  there  are  in  the  pool,  the  lower  the  odds 
that  one  or  more  will  make  it  to  the  final  12. 

So  why  are  aboriginal  jury  pools  underrepresented? 

Piche  said  no  one  knows  for  sure,  but  one  can  speculate  on  several 
possibilities . 

Perhaps  part  of  the  problem  is  the  remoteness  of  many  Indian  reserves 
and  the  lack  of  transportation  to  the  cities  where  most  trials  are  held, 
he  said. 

"It's  easier  to  walk  three  blocks  to  the  courthouse  if  you  live  in  the 
community  than  if  you  live  on  the  reserve,"  Piche  said. 

The  government  pays  some  costs  to  allow  reserve  residents  to  get  to 
court,  but  are  they  taking  advantage  of  that? 

One  can  also  ask  whether  jury  summons  sent  to  reserves  are  reaching 
their  intended  recipients,  Piche  said. 

"These  kinds  of  changes  can  involve  minimal  expenses  . . . but  they  have 
to  experiment,"  Piche  said. 

Shirley  Wolfe-Keller , chief  of  the  Melfort-area  Muskowekwan  First  Nation 
said  people  on  the  reserve  are  appalled  about  the  Melfort  acquittal  and 
many  are  upset  with  both  the  jury  and  the  jury  system. 

"When  they're  doing  the  selection,  they  should  get  out  to  the 
communities,"  she  said. 

"There  should  have  been  aboriginal  people  on  that  jury." 

Wolfe-Keller  said  it's  possible  more  public  education  at  the  band  level 
could  help  boost  aboriginal  representation  in  jury  pools.  Reserve 


residents  must  understand  how  important  it  is  for  them  to  participate  in 
the  process,  she  said. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Leader-Post  (Regina) 
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During  the  1960 's  and  lasting  into  the  late  1980 's  a phenomena  swept  the 
countries  of  South  and  Central  America  living  under  CIA  approved  military 
dictatorships.  It  was  called  "disappearing"  someone  and  it  was  carried  out 
en  mass  by  CIA  trained  dictators  across  the  southern  hemisphere.  Using 
nazi  tactics  secret  police  would  swoop  down  on  political  opposition 
leaders  and  arrest  them  on  bogus  or  no  charges.  Later  when  frantic 
relatives  tried  to  find  out  what  happened  to  them  they  were  told  the 
government  had  no  information  of  their  arrest  or  detention...  they  had 
disappeared.  Thousands  of  labor  leaders,  opposition  politicians, 
indigenous  organizers  and  leaders,  liberal  priests,  nuns  and  churchmen  and 
just  plain  working  class  people  were  'disappeared"  never  to  be  heard  from 
again,  or  at  least  not  until  new  non-CIA  governments  came  into  existence 
and  began  to  find  the  secret  graves  of  "disappeared  ones". 

As  these  tales  of  terror  emerged  an  outraged  world  was  revolted  and  a 
worldwide  outcry  for  the  dictators  to  be  held  accountable  was  launched.  A 
Spanish  judge  made  world  news  when  he  indicted  the  deposed  dictator 
Pinochet  for  war  crimes  on  behalf  of  the  "disappeared  ones".  But  to  honor 
and  learn  from  the  "disappeared"  we  must  also  understand  how  it  began,  we 
must  remember  back  to  the  first  one.  Remember  too  the  'School  of  the 

Americas'  thinks  long  and  hard  about  these  things  planning  them  for  years, 

so  I imagine  it  was  a subtle  beginning,  maybe  for  instance  an  indigenous 
revolutionary  man  with  socialist  leanings  or  some  other  target  that  the 
more  elite  opposition  leaders  and  the  media  would  not  notice  too  much  when 

he/she  was  picked  up.  Above  all,  they  were  taught,  do  not  arouse  the 

nations  "comfortable  class" ! And  if  he  were  poor  and  rural  it  is  easy  to 
ignore  the  frantic  pleas  of  his  family  and  loved  ones  and  accept  the 
official  line  that  the  impossible  had  indeed  happened  to  him...  like  a 
spirit  he  vanished.  He  was  well  chosen  to  be  first. 

Like  many  things  after  the  first  time  it  becomes  easier,  both  for  the 
dictators  secret  police  to  carry  out  and  for  the  rest  of  society  not  to 
notice.  Then  it  can  creep  like  an  infection  from  the  fringe  of  the  fabric 
of  a society  towards  the  heart,  gaining  momentum  as  fear  replaces  apathy 
as  the  reason  to  be  quiet.  It  seemed  so  minor  when  a small  news  item 
appeared  saying  the  family  of  a red  "troublemaker"  claimed  the  state  was 
responsible  for  his  disappearance.  Who  would  have  imagined  that  a year 
later  an  entire  village  would  disappear  and  the  state  would  order  no  one 
to  notice?  Or  that  students  could  be  spirited  out  of  dormitories  by 
secret  men  to  secret  places  and  they  too  disappeared?  Not  that  editor  of 
the  liberal  newspaper  who  refused  to  assign  a reporter  to  ask  what 
happened  to  the  commie  Indian.  He  was  one  of  the  first  of  the  elite  to 
disappear,  he  still  couldn't  believe  it.  Nor  could  the  Democrat  who  voted 
for  the  patirotic  legislation  to  curb  enemies  of  the  state.  The 
conservative  Republican  died  thinking  he  was  getting  a bad  rap.  Not  one  of 
them  blamed  or  remembered  the  Indian. 

Maybe  in  the  U.S.A.  that  first  "troublemaking  Indian"  test-case  was 
Leonard  Peltier  way  back  in  the  troublesome  seventies  and  then  the  outcry 
over  Pinochet  et  al  caused  the  CIA  to  strategically  withdraw  the  plan.  But 
the  new  world  order  seems  to  demand  that  rightwing  governments  must  resort 
to  extra-legal  means  to  govern  their  people  properly.  The  U.S.  now  has  a 
rightwing  government  and  U.S.  citizens  are  beginning  to  go  missing  from 
our  streets  and  Mosques.  Uncharged,  they  are  being  taken  by  secret  men  to 
secret  places,  out  of  sight  of  families,  unrepresented  in  a land  of  laws. 
As  citizen  and  visitor  are  being  removed  unnoticed  from  U.S.  society  and 


sent  to  army  forts,  new  laws  passed  in  the  dizzy  patriotic  frenzy  of  9- 
11' s aftermath,  have  taken  'my  country  tis  of  thee'  down  a path  I suspect 
Pinochet  and  Rios  Mott  know  well.  Unnoticed,  the  unimaginable  has 
happened . . . 

One  man  in  America  has  the  thumb  of  justice  at  the  end  of  his  arm, 
swinging  like  a magic  wand,  testing  the  wind  before  choosing  that  next 
troublemaking  citizen  to...  disappear?  Who  would  have  imagined?  CC 
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Tribe,  county  reach  policing  agreement 
Duly  2,  2003 

POPLAR  - The  Fort  Peck  Tribal  Council  has  amended  its  cross-deputization 
agreement  with  off-reservation  law  enforcement  to  include  Valley  County, 
the  Wotanin  Wowapi  reported. 

Tribal  police  officers  now  can  arrest  non-Indians  on  the  west  end  of  the 
reservation  in  Valley  County,  and  Valley  County  deputies  can  arrest  tribal 
members . 

Prior  to  last  week's  change.  Valley  County  sheriff's  deputies  couldn't 
go  into  Frazer  to  respond  to  calls,  said  Tom  Christian,  chairman  of  the 
tribe's  Law  and  Dustice  Committee. 

Supporters  said  the  action  will  beef  up  needed  law  enforcement  on  the 
reservation's  west  end. 

But  two  tribal  council  members,  Walter  Clark  and  Dohn  Pipe,  opposed  the 
change. 

"I  don't  like  the  way  (non-Indian  officers)  treat  our  people,"  Clark 
said . 

As  a sovereign  nation,  the  tribe  should  provide  its  own  law  enforcement. 
Pipe  said. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Great  Falls  Tribune. 
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Teen  killed  after  hit-and-run 

By  Fleidi  Bell  Gease,  Dournal  Staff  Writer 

Duly  3,  2003 

KYLE  - Law  enforcement  officers  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation  are 
investigating  the  death  of  an  18-year-old  man  who  died  Wednesday  morning 
after  he  was  apparently  struck  by  a car  that  left  the  scene. 

Danny  Lee  Garcia,  who  lived  in  No  Flesh  Community  southeast  of  Kyle,  was 
found  lying  in  the  road  on  Flighway  39,  just  north  of  the  highway's 
intersection  with  BIA  Flighway  4. 

Oglala  Sioux  Tribal  Police  were  called  about  4:30  a.m.,  and  a tribal 
ambulance  took  Garcia  to  Bennett  County  Hospital  in  Martin.  He  died  there 
about  5:30  a.m.  as  a result  of  his  injuries,  Charles  "Festus"  Fischer, 
supervisory  special  agent  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Criminal 
Investigation  Division,  said. 


Fischer  said  initial  reports  were  that  Garcia  was  shot  or  stabbed. 
Investigators  don't  believe  he  was,  but  an  autopsy  was  scheduled  for 
Wednesday.  Results  were  not  available  Wednesday. 

Investigators  are  still  interviewing  potential  witnesses  but  so  far 
don't  have  any  suspects.  Fischer  said  Garcia  had  reportedly  been  at  a 
party  in  the  No  Flesh  Community  earlier  in  the  evening,  where  several 
people  were  later  arrested  on  unrelated  charges. 

Anyone  with  any  information  on  the  vehicle  that  might  have  hit  Garcia  is 
asked  to  call  BIA  law  enforcement  at  867-2931. 

The  South  Dakota  Flighway  Patrol  helped  with  accident  reconstruction, 
Fischer  said. 

Contact  Heidi  Bell  Gease  at  394-8419 
or  heidi . be 1 l@r a pid city journal . com 
Copyright  c.  2003  the  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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Navajo  accountant  missing  along  with  $39,000 
Duly  3,  2003 

SHIPROCK,  N.M.  (AP)  - A Navajo  tribal  accountant  is  missing  along  with 
$39,000  of  the  tribe's  money,  a Navajo  official  said. 

Local  Governance  Support  Center  accounting  clerk  Alfred  Slowman  has  not 
been  seen  since  Dune  26,  center  director  Herbert  Clah  said. 

The  center  oversees  the  annual  budgets  of  20  chapters  in  the  Northern 
Navajo  Agency  and  transfers  money  from  tribal  government  in  Window  Rock, 
Ariz.,  to  tribal  chapters. 

The  missing  money,  which  belongs  to  the  Aneth  Chapter  in  Utah,  was 
transferred  out  of  the  chapter's  bank  account  in  two  separate  payments 
last  May  to  a private  bank  account  in  Denver,  Clah  said. 

The  wire  transfers  are  believed  to  have  originated  in  the  LGSC's 
Shiprock  office,  he  added. 

Slowman,  who  was  in  charge  of  overseeing  the  chapter  budgets  and  had 
their  bank  account  numbers,  disappeared  a day  after  Aneth  Chapter 
officials  met  with  Clah  in  Shiprock  about  the  missing  money. 

"This  is  still  alleged,  I don't  have  any  proof  of  it,  about  whether 
Slowman  was  involved  in  the  missing  money,"  Clah  said. 

Clah  fired  Slowman  Monday  for  abandonment  of  position,  since  he  missed 
three  days  of  work  without  contacting  his  office. 

Aneth  Chapter  Treasurer  Damie  Harvey  was  cleared  by  the  LGSC  after  it 
was  determined  his  signature  on  the  wire  transfers  had  been  forged,  Clah 
said . 

It  is  not  known  if  any  of  the  $39,000  is  still  in  the  Denver  account,  of 
whether  any  of  it  can  be  recovered. 

Clah  said  it  was  unlikely  Window  Rock  would  be  able  to  make  up  any  of 
the  missing  money  to  the  chapter. 

He  did  not  want  to  say  what  Aneth ' s budget  was  because  all  of  the  20 
chapters  get  different  amounts  and  some  would  get  jealous  if  they  found 
out  another  chapter  was  getting  more  money. 

Messages  left  for  Aneth  Chapter  President  Bill  Todacheenie,  Vice 
President  David  Kay,  Harvey  and  Navajo  Council  Aneth  Delegate  Mark  Maryboy 
seeking  comment  were  not  returned  Tuesday  or  Wednesday. 

"It  was  not  the  officials  fault,"  Clah  said.  "They  did  their  jobs,  the 
(chapter)  coordinator  did  his  job.  This  guy  (allegedly)  took  advantage  of 
the  system." 

Copyright  c.  2003  Casper  Star-Tribune  published  by  Lee  Publications,  Inc., 
a subsidiary  of  Lee  Enterprises,  Incorporated. 
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Tulsa  police  accused  of  racism  in  death 
Native  American  dies  in  custody 
TULSA  OK 

SAM  LEWIN  7/3/2003 

A Tulsa  attorney  is  accusing  the  city's  police  department  of  racism  in 
the  case  of  a Native  American  man  who  died  in  police  custody.  Now  the 
man's  family  has  filed  a wrongful  death  suit. 

27-year-old  Shane  Spencer  died  in  the  early  morning  hours  of  Oct.  25, 
2001.  Earlier  that  evening,  he  told  his  mother  he  was  heading  to  a 
neighborhood  bar.  Tulsa  police  arrested  him  around  11  p.m.,  after 
responding  a disturbance  call  at  the  bar.  A videotape  taken  at  the  jail 
shows  police  bringing  Spencer  in  at  1:18  a.m.  The  cops  leave  him  face  down, 
motionless.  It  isn't  until  1:33  a.m.  that  medical  officials  finally  arrive 
and  pronounce  him  dead.  The  cause  of  death  is  alcohol  poisoning. 

Chris  Davis  is  the  attorney  representing  the  family  in  the  suit.  Fie  says 
the  case  raises  many  questions:  why  did  it  take  police  so  long,  over  2 two 
hours,  to  take  Spencer  from  the  bar  to  the  jail.  Why  wasn't  he  given 
medical  attention  sooner?  Would  police  have  acted  differently  is  Spencer 
was  a white  man?  Actually,  Davis  thinks  the  third  question  answers  the 
first  two. 

"I  grew  up  in  Tulsa  and  lived  here  my  entire  life.  Everyone  on  the 
street  in  Tulsa  believes  there  is  a strong  bias  towards  Native  Americans 
by  the  police,"  Davis  told  the  Native  American  Times. 

Other  proof,  Davis  believes,  is  the  videotaped  reaction  to  Spencer's 
death  by  police.  The  cops  on  the  tape  are  seen  making  jokes  as  paramedics 
try  to  save  Spencer's  life. 

"Who  brought  him?"  asks  one. 

"Not  me.  Mine's  still  alive,"  replies  another. 

A third  laughs 

The  police  department  is  not  commenting  on  the  story,  instead  referring 
all  calls  to  city  attorneys.  Officials  there  say  they  will  not  speak  about 
a case  while  it  is  in  litigation. 

Davis  is  seeking  to  prove  that  the  police  department  has  a history  of 
discriminatory  behavior  towards  American  Indians. 

"We  have  alleged  in  the  complaint  a civil  rights  violation.  It's  hard  to 
prove  racism,  but  we  have  alleged  it.  We  hope  the  records  we  have 
subpoenaed  from  the  Tulsa  Police  Department  will  show  there  is  a pattern." 
Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2003  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Female  Native  American  Prisoners  currently  listed  on  the  NAPN  website  at 

http: //members .tripod . com/~foltz . k/napnlist . html 

All  these  ladies  will  welcome  letters  of  support  and  friendship. 


Patricia  "Crying  Wind"  Carman 


Inmate  Number  668446 

Birth  Date  November  17,  1958 

Mailing  Address  Gatesville  Unit  - Riverside 

1410  State  School  Road 

Gatesville,  Texas  76599 

Nation/Tribe  Crow/Cherokee 

Comments  I am  a College  Graduate  with  an  AA  in  General  Studies,  AA  in 
Psychology,  Minor  in  Sociology,  BS  in  Elementary  Education,  and  currently 
enrolled  in  a BS  Program  in  Business.  I am  a certified  paralegal.  I am 
single  with  one  grown  daughter.  And  I am  an  Elder  here  in  the  native 
community. 

Interests  I enjoy  Basket  making,  beadwork,  painting,  and  leatherwork.  I 
am  involved  in  prisoner  and  Native  American  rights.  I enjoy  reading  true 
crime,  religions  and  spiritual  books.  I love  old  rock  n roll  (60-70' s). 
Country  Music,  and  Traditional  and  Contemporary  Native  music. 

I am  currently  involved  with  the  plight  of  the  wrongly  and  unjustly 
convicted,  of  which  I am  one,  and  I hope  to  one  day  clear  my  name  and  help 
others  like  myself. 


Amy  Muffley 

Inmate  Number  DE  3937 

Birth  Date  February  28,  1968 

Mailing  Address  SCI  Muncey 

P 0 Box  180 

Muncy,  PA  17756-0180 

Nation/Tribe  Seneca 

Comments  I am  bi-sexual  and  follow  the  native  religion. 

Interests  X-stitch,  crocheting,  camping,  fishing,  football,  basketball, 
hacky  sack,  taking  long  walks  on  the  beach  or  in  the  forest. 


Lori  Woods 
LORI  WOODS 

Inmate  Number  W-80301 
Birth  Date  August  18,  1960 

Mailing  Address  Valley  State  Prison  for  Women  B4-1-4L 
P 0 Box  92 

Chowchilla,  CA  93610-0092 
Nation/Tribe  Choctaw  - Oklahoma 

Comments  I worked  for  the  University  of  California,  Davis,  for  over  10 
years.  I worked  in  a laboratory  and  love  science.  I am  also  a licensed 
Animal  Health  Technician.  I am  a first  time  offender  who  would  love  to 
have  a loyal,  honest,  and  sincere  friend  to  correspond  with.  I have  an 
A.  S.  and  B.  A.  degree. 

Interests  I love  to  read,  read  Popular  Science  and  Psychology  Today 
magazines.  I also  love  romance  novels,  especially  historical  ones  in 
exotic  places.  I love  animals  and  the  outdoors.  I especially  love  horses, 
cats,  and  dogs.  I also  love  the  sound  of  waterfalls  and  rivers.  Nature 
is  my  escape  and  haven  in  this  world. 
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A PROTEST  FOR  THE  READERS  OF  THE  HELPER. 

'TIS  very  true  that  money  "is  a strange  metallic  key: 

But  that  it  opens  "every  chest  of  good"  I don't  agree. 

And  that  a person's  happiness  depends  upon  his  gold 
Is  wide  of  every  moral  mark,  as  I shall  now  unfold. 

A man's  possessions  can't  augment  the  volume  of  his  brains. 

The  SENSE  within  him  is  not  known  by  the  CENTS  his  hand  contains. 
If  he  is  lacking  in  the  wealth  that  education  makes. 

He'll  find  himself  behind,  in  what  he  undertakes. 

Did  Lincoln  rise  to  heights  beyond  what  most  of  men  enjoy. 

Because  he  had  a bank  account  at  home  in  Illinois  ? 

Did  Grant  become  Commander  of  our  forces  in  the  war. 

Because  of  hoarded  millions  and  the  checks  that  he  could  draw? 

Did  Franklin's  pocket-book  secure  the  lightning's  awful  flash. 

And  make  the  clouds  of  heaven  respond  to  ready  cash? 

I think  investigation  will  prove  beyond  a doubt 
That  PRINCIPLE  is  what  you  can't  afford  to  do  without 
You  may  be  rich  as  Croesus,  and  yet  if  Virtue's  gone. 

You'll  find  among  your  fellows,  that  you  will  stand  alone. 

A man  may  rise  to  honors,  be  he  black,  or  red,  or  white. 

According  as  he  is  resolved  to  do  the  thing  that's  RIGHT. 

Some  men  are  so  determined  to  have  a bank  account. 

That  they  are  sorely  tempted  to  STEAL  a small  amount. 

Resolved  to  have  some  money,  to  get  some  cash  or  fail. 

They  find  on  some  bright  morning  that  they  are  lodged  in  jail. 

And  so  I could  advise  the  youth  to  shun  the  greed  for  gold 
And  rather  seek  for  VIRTUE,  whose  value  can't  be  told. 

The  Tree  of  Knowledge,  bears  its  fruit  low  down  upon  the  bough. 
Reach  out  your  hand  and  take  it,  and  you  are  wealthy  NOW. 

CARLISLE. 

* AAA * 

A PLUCKY  LITTLE  INDIAN  GIRL. 


She  Tells  and  Interesting  Story  of  Her  Life,  Since  She  Left  Carlisle. 

In  answer  to  a list  of  questions  one  of  our  former  pupils  writes  the 
following.  We  withhold  the  name  and  agency  as  she  did  not  write  her 
letter  for  publication: 

"I  now  seat  myself  to  inform  you  how  I have  been  getting  along  since 
I left  dear  Carlisle. 

I received  those  printed  questions  to  be  answered  and  all  the  answers 
are  very  true. 

I am  the  assistant  seamstress  here,  and  they  say  they  cannot  get  on 
without  me. 

I can  now  make  my  own  dresses  as  well  as  any  one  else. 

I will  undertake  to  make  my  sister's  clothing  when  she  comes  home 
from  Philadelphia,  and  not  trouble  about  having  them  made. 

We  have  a small  stockade  house.  It  is  my 

brother-in-law's.  We  have  a small  farm,  too. 

We  have  a few  peach-trees,  and  a few  apple  trees;  and  we  have  a 
garden  in  the  yard. 

It  is  doing  very  well.  There  are  onions,  beans,  tomatoes,  cabbage, 
musk  and  watermelons,  Irish  and  sweet-potatoes,  pumpkins,  and  different 
kinds  of  corn. 

We  have  ten  rows  of  sweet-potatoes,  right  in  the  yard  and  twenty  rows 
in  the  field.  We  always  have  plenty  of  sweet  potatoes;  ours  lasted  from 
last  summer;  till  late  this  Spring. 

I had  about  twelve  head  of  cattle,  but  some  were  lost  or  killed  by 
the  Indians.  Some  were  sold  and  two  or  three  were  killed  when  we  were 
out  of  beef.  One  was  killed  last  Christmas  for  a dinner  when  my  niece 


was  born. 

My  sister  has  two  children;  the  oldest  is  my  favorite 

My  mother  has  got  so  that  she  wears  dresses  on  Sunday. 

All  in  our  family  belong  to  church  except  my  little  brother  who  is 
off  to  school. 

We  sold  our  farm  to  one  Indian  woman;  we  have  selected  a new  place 
that  is  six  miles  from  it.  It  is  a beautiful  place.  There  is  a large 
grove  and  there  is  a nice  opening  at  the  end  of  the  grove,  where  the 
house  will  be. 

They  will  coral  in  some  trees  to  make  it  a shady  spot  for  the  cattle. 

By  next  summer  we  will  be  ready  to  move  to  the  new  place. 

It  is  a wide  valley,  and  on  each  side  are  two  long  solid  walls  of 
rocks  instead  of  hills;  they  are  very  high  and  are  all  overgrown  with 
moss,  ferns  and  wild  ivy. 

It  will  make  a pretty  home  if  we  just  had  a house  to  commence  with.  A 
house  here  costs  so  much  to  get  the  lumber.  I will  give  them  most  of  my 
wages  for  a house. 

We  have  no  man  at  our  home  but  my  brother-in-law,  and  he  does  all  the 
work,  for  we  cannot  afford  to  hire  a man  work  for  us,  but  I promised  my 
brother-in-law  I would  pay. 


(Continued  on  Fourth  Page.) 
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The  Indian  Helper. 


PRINTED  EVERY  FRIDAY,  AT  THE  INDIAN 
INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  CARLISLE,  PA.  BY  THE 
INDIAN  PRINTER  BOYS. 

-->  THE  INDIAN  HELPER  is  PRINTED  by  Indian  boys,  but  EDITED  by 
The-Man-on-the-band-stand,  who  is  NOT  an  Indian. 


Price:  - 10  cents  a year. 


Address  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Miss  M.  Burgess,  Manager. 


Entered  in  the  P.0,  at  Carlisle  as  second  class  mail  matter. 


The  INDIAN  HELPER  is  paid  for  in  advance,  so  do  not  hesitate  to  take 
the  paper  from  the  Post  Office,  for  fear  a bill  will  be  presented. 


A number  of  our  force  have  been  favored  with  invitations  to  attend 
the  closing  exercises  of  Haskell  Institute  which  came  yesterday. 
Carlisle  wishes  for  Haskell  big  success  in  all  that  she  undertakes. 


Through  a private  letter  from  Laguna,  N.  M.,  we  gather  the  following 
items  about  some  of  our  returned  Pueblo  boys  and  girls: 

Maria  Annallo,  Eliza  Sewakista  and  Lora  Thomas  have  not  put  on  the 
dress  of  the  Pueblo  women  as  several  of  the  returned  Carlisle  girls 
have. 

George  Kowice  has  married  a widow. 

Sowcea  Kinery  married  an  uneducated  girl. 

William  Paisano  is  busy  at  his  farm  work.  He  has  one  of  the  best 
looking  farms  in  that  country,  and  sometimes  he  stays  up  all  night  to 
irrigate.  William  is  an  enterprising  young  man. 


Belknap  Fox  has  received  a very  encouraging  letter  from  his  Uncle, 
Running  Fisher,  at  the  Belknap  Agency,  Montana.  He  expresses  great 
pleasure  at  his  nephew  having  gone  into  the  black-smith  shop.  They  are 
having  plenty  of  rain  in  Montana  and  the  crops  look  well.  Two  members  of 
the  family  have  died  very  recently.  A big  party  of  the  Crow  Indians  have 
just  been  visiting  at  Belknap  and  they  had  quite  a talk  about  the 
Carlisle  School. 


Oven  a hundred  people  wanting  Indian  help  have  been  refused,  for  we 
have  not  enough  boys  to  supply  the  demand. 

CAPTAIN  AND  MRS.  PRATT  ARRIVE. 


Monday's  4 P.  M.  train  from  Harrisburg  drew  near  the  station  and  the 
faces  of  our  returning  Superintendent  and  wife  who  have  been  absent  four 
mouths  in  Japan,  were  seen  through  the  car  window,  dignified  cheers  of 
welcome  from  a hundred  and  twenty  of  our  largest  boys  who  had  gone  to 
the  Junction  to  meet  them,  filled  the  air,  while  hats  and  handkerchiefs 
were  enthusiastically  waved.  After  handshaking  with  those  on  the  station 
platform  the  Herdic  took  up  the  party  consisting  of  Misses  Nana  and 
Richenda  who  had  gone  to  Harrisburg  to  meet  their  papa  and  mamma,  and 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Standing  and  Miss  Ely,  besides  the  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Pratt. 

Half  way  up  the  lane  they  ran  into  a large  crowd  of  small  boys  some 
of  whom  were  perched  upon  the  fence  and  some  in  trees.  These  could  not 
restrain  their  ecstasy  and  resorted  to  no  dignified  cheering  but  kept  up 
a continued  shout  for  joy.  This  was  carried  forward  by  the  girls  who, 

160  strong,  had  congregated  around  the  guard-house  gate.  As  soon  as  the 
Herdic  rolled  past  all  made  a grand  rush  across  the  parade,  waving  hats 
and  handkerchiefs,  while  the  band  upon  the  band-stand  played  a merry 
tune. 

At  the  horse-block  stood  teachers  and  officers  and  Judge  Henderson  of 
town,  all  of  whom  gave  hearty  handshakes  of  welcome.  As  the  Captain,  so 
tall,  stood  in  the  midst  of  the  multitude  who  had  gathered  around  him 
and  looked  over  their  heads  at  the  campus,  and  then  glanced  down  again 
into  the  beaming  faces,  from  the  depths  of  his  soul  came  the  words,  "I 
have  seen  many  grand  things  in  my  travels,  but  this  is  the  grandest  of 
all,"  directly  after  which  the  boys  in  the  band  sent  up  three  hearty 
cheers  although  they  were  too  far  away  to  hear  what  was  said. 

Quite  a large  number  of  new  pupils  had  never  seen  their  school-father 
and  it  was  interesting  to  the  Man-on-the-band-stand  to  watch  the 
countenances  of  those  as  they  studied  the  tired  face  of  the  man  who  had 
come  across  the  big  sea. 


Jesse  Spreadhands  seems  to  be  enjoying  the  good  times  she  is  having 
at  her  country  home.  Of  course  the  girls  who  hurry  and  get  the  work  done 
have  lots  of  time  to  enjoy  themselves. 


At  the  Carlisle  School  is  published  monthly  an  eight-page  quarto  of 
standard  size,  called  THE  RED  MAN,  the  mechanical  part  of  which  is  done 
entirely  by  Indian  boys.  This  paper  is  valuable  as  a summary  of 
information  on  Indian  matters,  and  contains  writings  by  Indian  pupils, 
and  local  incidents  of  the  school.  Terms:  Fifty  cents  a year,  in 
advance. 

For  1,  2,  and  3 subscribers  for  THE  RED  MAN  we  give  the  same  premium 
in  Standing  Offer  for  the  HELPER. 

Address,  THE  RED  MAN,  Carlisle,  PA. 


(page  3) 

Haying  has  begun. 


It  takes  James  Wheelock  to  make  good  rollers. 


Croquet  by  electric  light  is  the  very  latest  hereabouts. 


The  last  home  letters  of  the  school  year  are  writing  this  week. 


Lizzie,  Takeny  and  Barbara  helped  get  off  the  HELPERS  last  week. 


The  new  stair-way  put  up  by  the  carpenters  in  the  gymnasium  is  an 
ornament,  and  would  adorn  any  building. 


A photograph  of  the  teachers  and  officers  of  the  school  was  taken 


Wednesday  afternoon  by  Mr.  Choate. 


The  gate  leading  from  the  pasture  has  been  repaired.  This  was  a much 
needed  improvement,  and  now  the  herd  may  without  difficulty  be  kept  off 
of  our  pretty  lawn. 


Levi  Levering  has  the  golden  opportunity  of  attending  Mr.  Moody's 
Bible  School,  Northfield  Mass.,  a guest  of  a friend.  He  started  for 
Northfield,  yesterday  morning. 


Cheerful  and  pleasant  but  continued  drive  and  plod  by  the  girls  and 
ladies  of  the  sewing  room  are  what  turns  out  such  stacks  of  articles  and 
repaired  garments. 


It  will  take  a long  time  to  thoroughly  examine  all  the  beautiful  and 
curious  things  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Pratt  have  brought  back  from  Japan.  We  are 
anxiously  waiting  for  the  first  talk  in  the  chapel. 


The  Second  Presbyterian  Sunday  School  held  their  annual  picnic  on 
Tuesday,  several  of  our  pupils  attending.  On  Wednesday  the  First  Church 
pupils  had  the  same  privilege,  and  all  claim  to  have  had  a very  good 
time. 


Mr.  Jordan  and  boys,  with  an  eye  to  the  coming  winter  winds,  have 
taken  down  all  the  steam  pipes  of  the  small  boys'  quarters  and  are 
putting  them  in  again,  adopting  another  system  of  distribution. 


School  closes  Friday  night.  Then  for  a good  strong  pull  at  work  this 
summer  to  earn  ten  months  of  schooling  next  year.  How  independent  it 
makes  us  feel  when  we  earn  what  we  get  and  don't  wait  for  some  one  to 
*give*  us  these  advantages! 


Wednesday  night  was  simply  perfect.  There  was  no  dew  on  the  grass 
till  after  eight  o'clock,  and  the  clear  sky  overhead  and  soft  breeze 
from  the  west  made  it  just  the  night  for  a lawn  sociable.  The  party  was 
given  in  honor  of  Capt.  and  Mrs.  Pratt  and  was  a most  enjoyable  occasion 
all  around.  Several  guests  including  Judge  and  Miss  Henderson  and  Miss 
Martha,  and  the  Misses  Fleming,  Mr.  Mcknight  and  Miss  Stewart  were  out 
from  town;  the  band  played  exceptionally  well'  the  effect  of  the 
electric  light  upon  the  beautiful  lawn  was  never  prettier;  every  one  was 
in  good  spirits;  the  cake  and  ice  cream  so  abundant  was  most  delicious 
and  well,  everything  was  all  that  could  be  desired,  what  more? 

Fair  prospect  for  good  crops  on  the  farms. 


Miss  Wood  takes  Miss  Seabrook's  place  at  the  hospital. 


Uncle  Sam"  is  getting  cleaned  up.  We  mean  our  fire  engine. 


A number  of  teachers  leave  Monday  for  their  summer  vacation. 


The  cellar  for  the  new  commissary  is  digging,  down  by  the  old 
brick-yard . 


Joe  Grinnell  is  making  himself  useful  around  the  printing-office 
these  days. 


Johnson  Webster  thinks  he  has  found  a good  place,  and  we  are  sure  Mr. 
Starkey  has  found  a good  workman. 


Mr.  Edward  McFadden,  class  '91,  Amherst  College,  is  again  with  us  for 
his  summer  vacation.  He  occupies  a desk  in  the  Captain's  office. 


No.  4,  Miss  Wood's  school,  jumped  temporarily  into  Nos.  7,  and  8, 
Miss  McAdams  taking  the  morning  school  and  Miss  Botsford  the  afternoon. 


The  coming  of  Richenda's  papa  and  mamma  was  almost  too  much  for  her 
as  she  has  been  a little  sick  for  a day  or  two,  but  is  getting  quite 
well  again. 


Capt.  Pratt  took  the  mid-night  train  to  Washington  the  same  evening 
he  arrived.  Returned  the  next  day,  and  now  occupies  the  old  familiar 
stand--his  office  desk. 


The  printing-office  was  honored  this  week  with  a call  from  Misses 
Julia  and  Anna  Culbertson,  Miss  Ella  Stickney,  and  Miss  Gertrude  Mann  of 
Lewistown,  and  Miss  Kathleen  Watts  of  Chambersburg. 


Eva  Johnson,  having  passed  a satisfactory  examination  from  the  Junior 
class  of  the  town  high  school,  has  gone  with  Nellie  Robertson,  the 
valedictorian  of  our  this  year's  graduating  class,  to  spend  the  summer 
in  the  country  at  a pleasant  home. 


On  Wednesday  evening  Miss  Seabrook  left  for  the  West  taking  with  her 
Samuel  Merrick,  Omaha,  Theodore  Everett,  who  goes  to  Ft.  Stevenson, 
Isabella  Two  Dogs  and  Robert  Cow  Killer  whose  homes  are  at  Pine  Ridge 
Agency. 


Henry  Phillips  has  grown  into  a man  of  business,  making  his  ten  hours 
a day  at  Long  & Company's  shops,  in  town.  Henry  has  a bright  future 
before  him  if  he  sticks  to  the  ship  and  follows  out  his  natural  bent  for 
mechanics . 


Esther  Miller  has  joined  the  hospital  forces.  Nancy  Cornelius,  Lily 
Wind  and  Phebe  Howell  are  making  such  a success  of  their  hospital  work 
in  Hartford  and  Philadelphia,  and  have  such  bright  prospects  for  the 
future  that  it  takes  our  own  hospital  work  popular  among  the  girls. 


(Continued  from  First  Page.) 

a man  out  of  my  wages  or  hire  him  to  help  him  put  up  the  fence. 

We  are  going  to  enclose  in  our  land  by  barb-wire  fence,  and  hire  a 
man  to  break  the  land  where  our  field  will  be. 

I am  not  married  yet.  I have  had  offers  but  refused  them. 

I do  a great  deal  for  my  nieces.  I make  them  dresses  and  buy  them 
suits.  I made  a baby  quilt  for  the  youngest.  I love  them  and  they  love 
me.  The  oldest  thinks  that  there  is  no  one  like  her  auntie. 

Both  of  them  have  worn  dresses  ever  since  they  were  babies  and  will 
and  *shall*  wear  dresses  and  not  Indian  clothes  as  long  as  I have 
money. " 

In  answer  to  the  question.  How  much  stock  have  you?  our  little 
heroine  answers: 

"My  sister  gave  me  a hen,  and  she  gave  me  a sorrel  mare  with  a white 
face,  and  I have  three  cows." 

Then  she  goes  on  "I  can  make  anything  in  sewing  but  sorry  to  say  I 
can't  cook  much.  My  sister  does  the  cooking,  but  I can  do  everything 
else,  from  cleaning  house  to  weeding  a garden,  feeding  the  chickens  and 
milking,  but  we  have  only  one  tame  cow. 

I can  ride  a horse  as  well  as  any  man  on  a spirited  horse,  and  a wild 
horse  cannot  very  easily  throw  me. 

I can  ride  bareback,  astride,  and  side  ways,  and  have  run  races  lots 
of  times . " 

*--+++--* 

What  Lazy  People  Say. 

There  are  few  expressions  we  hear  more  frequently  than  the  feeble 
wail  of  the  lazy  or  cowardly  mind,  "I  can't!" 

Every  day  do  we  not  see  people  who  permit  their  progress  to  be 
stopped  by  trifles  which,  instead  of  retarding  them,  should  spur  every 
faculty  up  to  the  resistive  conquering  point? 

"I  can't,"  and  "I  forgot,"  are  two  fatal  phrases  which  should  be 


scratched  from  the  vocabulary  of  every  young  man  or  woman  who  is 
ambitions  of  being  or  doing  anything  in  this  world  that  shall  deserve  to 
be  recorded. 

*--+++--* 

Worth  more  than  Gold. 

Give  young  men  fortune  without  education  and  at  least  one-half  will 
make  a wreck  of  their  lives. 

Give  them  an  education  and  they  are  far  more  likely  to  be  of  service 
to  themselves,  and  to  acquire  wealth. 

Education  is  an  inheritance  worth  more  than  gold,  for  it  buys  true 
honor--one  can  never  spend  or  lose  it. 

The  Devil  Laughs. 


"Liquor  dealers  will  leave  little  fear  of  losing  their  business  so 
long  as  Christian  people  favor  cider. 

Cider  fosters  the  taste  for  strong  drink.  If  not,  why  will  a poor 
drunkard  beg  for  just  a little  cider  at  a farm-house,  when  he  has  no 
more  money  to  buy  liquor  in  town? 

I believe  the  devil  laughs  when  he  sees  a father  pour  out  cider  for 
his  little  boy  to  drink." 

*--+++--* 

FOUR  SENTENCES  IT  WOULD  BE  WELL  NEVER  TO  USE:  "No  danger."  "Only  this 
once."  "Everybody  does  so."  "By-and-by." 


Courage  is  always  greatest  when  blended  with  modesty. 


Woman  first  tempted  man  to  eat;  but  he  took  the  drink  himself. 


The  "coughing  hoss"  is  an  Indian  name  for  a locomotive. 


Enigma . 

I am  made  of  12  letters. 

My  4,  6,  5,  8,  12  is  what  our  boys  often  watch  when  at  work. 

My  1,  10,  7,  2,  is  what  some  children  call  their  mothers. 

My  11,  5,  9,  3,  is  what  horses  love  to  do  when  turned  out  in  the 
meadow  after  a hard  day's  work. 

My  whole  is  the  name  of  a boy,  who  does  not  work  lazily. 


ANSWER  TO  LAST  WEEK'S  ENIGMA:  Whiskey. 


STANDING  OFFER:  - For  FIVE  new  subscribers  to  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  we 
will  give  the  person  sending  them  a photographic  group  of  the  13 
Carlisle  Indian  Printer  boys,  on  a card  4 1/2  X 6 1/2  inches,  worth  20 
cents  when  sold  by  itself.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  boy  given. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  enclose  a 1-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage.) 

For  TEN,  Two  PHOTOGRAPHS,  one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they 
arrived  in  wild  dress,  and  another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after, 
or,  for  the  same  number  of  names  we  give  two  photographs  showing  still 
more  marked  contrast  between  a Navajoe  as  he  arrived  in  native  dress, 
and  as  he  now  looks,  worth  20  cents  a piece. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premiums  will  please  enclose  a 2-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage. 

For  FIFTEEN,  we  offer  a GROUP  of  the  whole  school  on  9x14  inch  card. 
Faces  show  distinctly,  worth  sixty  cents. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  send  6 cents  to  pay 
postage. 


[Transcribed  weekly  by  Barbara  Landis.  Come  and  join  us  for  the 
installation  and  dedication  of  an  historic  marker  at  the  old  school 
grounds.  Go  to  http://www.epix.net/~landis/marker .html  Picnic, 
afterwards ! ] 

— "RE:  Rustywire:  Cultural  Survivial"  


Date:  Wed,  Duly  2,  2003  8:56  AM 

From:  rustywire@yahoo.com  (john  rustywire) 

Sub  j : Cultural  Survivial 

Newsgroup:  alt. native 

Cultural  survival  for  all  indigenous  peoples  is  at  a place  where  it 
is  very  difficult  to  continue.  In  the  way  of  speaking  for  myself  it  is 
trying  to  balance  the  best  of  two  worlds,  the  one  of  home,  the 
indigenous  one,  otherwise  the  Indian  home  and  that  of  the  greater 
society  here  in  America. 

It  is  dancing  in  more  than  one  world  and  after  a time  it  gets  tiring 
On  occasion  I find  I have  to  say  a few  words  to  defend  my  race,  my 
culture,  my  tribe  and  myself.  I am  a sorry  spokesman  for  them  and 
native  peoples,  but  what  I do  know  is  that  language,  way  of  life, 
economic  conditions  and  MTV  all  play  a part  in  the  slow  decimation  of 
my  way  of  life. 

I do  not  live  like  my  grandfathers.  It  is  not  that  way  anymore,  but 
in  keeping  myself,  my  family  and  identity  hopefully  I try  like  so  many 
others  to  continue  the  thoughts,  language,  stories  and  way  of  life. 

I heard  one  Dustice  Department  lawyer  in  federal  court  on  an  Indian 
Water  Rights  case  say  after  tribal  leaders  voiced  concern  over  their 
loss  of  water  rights  for  storage  that  it  is  just  one  area  where 
natives  face  loss.  It  is  the  loss  of  forests,  jurisdiction,  fishing 
rights,  adoption  and  custody  matters,  water  rights,  land  and  cultural 
resources.  We  were  discussing  the  matter  of  criminal  and  civil 
jurisdiction  conflicts  with  the  state  and  county  which  led  to  this 
federal  hearing. 

The  case  involved  whether  a reservation  had  been  disestablished  and 
the  boundaries  erased,  which  also  raised  the  question  of  whether  the 
tribes  jurisdiction  was  erased  as  well.  We  were  in  the  hall  and  this 
lawyer  stood  there  and  said  speaking  about  the  challenges  Indian 
tribes  and  people  face  in  each  of  these  areas.  She  said,  "It  is  like 
Indian  tribes  and  people  are  standing  on  a block  of  cheese  with  rats 
running  around  and  around  taking  a little  bit  here  and  there  while  you 
are  trying  to  push  them  off  with  a stick,  as  you  turn  to  deal  with 
one,  another  one  comes  and  bites  of  a piece  of  cheese.  It  will 
continue  like  that  until  there  is  nothing  left". 

The  block  of  cheese  represents  Indian  land,  water,  natural  resources 
jurisdiction,  the  right  to  self  determination,  the  right  to  control 
and  govern  our  own  lands,  society,  people  and  deal  with  custody, 
adoption,  and  other  civil  issues,  and  including  our  language,  culture 
and  religious  practices. 

I thought  about  this  and  realized  that  what  troubles  me  is  that 
sometimes  I can  see  myself  running  along  side  those  rats  doing  the 
same  thing.  I look  for  the  enemy  and  sometimes  it  is  me. 

There  was  an  exhibit  at  the  Institute  of  American  Indian  Arts  Museum 
and  Art  Gallery  in  Santa  Fe.  I happened  to  be  there  and  was  looking  at 
the  artwork  there 

I was  struck  by  a particular  native  artword  which  depicted  a 
crucifixion  of  native  values,  way  of  life  and  people.  In  it  was  a 
representation  of  what  is  worshiped  and  in  the  middle  of  this  were 
some  $100  bills  nailed  to  the  middle  of  the  artwork.  The  thought 
really  hit  home,  because  my  first  thought  was  who  would  waste  such  an 
amount  of  money  this  way,  and  it  came  to  me  that  money  is  so 
fundamentally  necessary  that  we  place  great  value  in  it  to  the 
exclusion  of  all  else. 

It  gave  me  pause,  because  in  a way  I had  made  money,  cash  money  an 
"alien  god".  I stood  back  for  a little  bit  and  watched  the  reaction  of 
others  to  the  artwork  and  they  voiced  the  same  thoughts  I had.  It  was 
a study  in  acculturation,  assimilation,  values  thinking  and  placing 
your  own  personal  goals  and  aspirations  in  front  of  you  and  you  had  to 
choose  what  is  important.  I had  to  sit  back  and  rethink  some  things 
about  myself. 


In  some  ways  the  battleground  is  inside  each  of  us.  We  have  to 
decide  where  we  stand;  then  remind  ourselves  what  is  important  to  us  as 
individuals,  as  family,  a group  and  then  as  native  people  or  as 
Indians . 

I would  like  to  know  that  when  I am  dust  and  forgotten  in  time  that 
my  people,  family  and  Navajos  will  continue  on.  There  has  to  be  something 
done  to  preserve  what  we  have  and  so  that  it  may  continue  not  only  for 
ourselves  but  for  others  wanting  to  know  about  themselves  and  our 
people. 

I hope  we  try  to  improve  and  learn  first  with  ourselves  and  do  so 
quietly  without  fanfare.  There  are  many  who  profess  to  know  many 
things  but  seem  to  speak  louder  than  they  what  they  know.  Let  our 
actions  speak  for  us.  These  are  my  thoughts  in  this  matter. 

"RE : Poem:  Hocoka"  
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Hocoka  and  above  and  below, 

the  tethers  between  man  and  buffalo. 

Rock  and  fire  and  water  and  air, 
holding  and  knowing  Unci  and  her  care. 

The  sunflower  and  the  cottonwood  tree, 

(their  relatedness  and  affinity) 

The  cedar,  chokecherry,  sweetgrass,  and  sage, 

(the  timelessness  of  their  age) 

As  I sit,  and  as  I walk  and  as  I stand. 

As  I live  for  my  Homeland, 

I know,  and  I see  and  I grow, 

and  learn  what  the  dandelion  can  show. 

Resisting  long,  in  the  land  of  the  free, 

(well,  unless  you  don't  agree) 

Standing  strong  in  the  home  of  the  brave, 

(and  the  economic  slave) 

I ain't  under  no  delusions,  and  I ain't  buying  in, 

I know  it  ain't  about  the  color  of  a skin, 

I know  its  more  about  a People  and  Family, 

I know  it's  all  about  Lakota  sovereignty. 

Dames  H.  Starkey 

http : //www. oyateunderground . com 
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A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  Duly  14-20 

IULAI 

(Duly) 

(Hinaiaeleele) 

14 

It  is  in  the  quiet  hours  of  the  evening  that  we  can  most  nearly  know  our 
true  selves. 


15 


The  rainbow,  ke  anuenue,  illuminates  the  land  in  beauty. 

16 

A waterfall  plummets  down  the  face  of  the  cliffs,  na  pali,  to  be  reborn 
in  mist  far  below. 

17 

The  mountain  slopes  have  turned  green  with  the  blessing  of  rain. 

18 

A dragon  kite  soars  and  ripples  in  the  summer  breeze. 

19 

Sculptures  are  formed  of  the  shifting  sand  ...  and  swiftly  erased. 

20 

Accept  what  must  be  ...  only  if  you  cannot  make  it  better. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 
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Knotted  strings  may  hold  key  to  Incan  writing,  scholars  find 
By  Gareth  Cook 
BOSTON  GLOBE 
Duly  5,  2003 

CAMBRIDGE,  Mass.  - For  centuries,  the  mighty  Incan  empire  has  confounded 
researchers . 

The  Incas  controlled  territory  up  and  down  the  spine  of  South  America, 
with  a sophisticated  system  of  tributes  and  distribution  that  kept 
millions  fed  through  the  seasons.  They  built  irrigation  systems  and  stone 
temples  in  the  clouds. 

And  yet  they  had  no  writing.  For  scholars,  this  has  been  like  trying  to 
imagine  how  the  Romans  could  have  administered  their  vast  empire  without 
written  Latin. 

Now,  after  more  than  a decade  of  fieldwork  and  research,  a Harvard 
University  professor  believes  he  has  uncovered  a language  of  binary  code 
recorded  in  knotted  strings  - a writing  system  unlike  any  other. 

The  strings  are  found  on  "khipus,"  ancient  Incan  objects  that  look  like 
mops.  About  600  khipus  survive  in  museums  and  private  collections,  and 
archaeologists  have  long  known  that  the  elaborately  knotted  strings  of 
some  khipus  recorded  numbers  like  an  abacus. 

Harvard's  Gary  Urton  said  the  khipus  contain  a wealth  of  overlooked 
information  hidden  in  their  construction  details,  like  the  way  the  knots 
are  tied  - and  that  these  could  be  the  building  blocks  of  a lost  writing 
system  which  records  the  history,  myths  and  poetry  of  the  Incas. 

The  theory  has  Incan  scholars  abuzz.  The  discovery  of  true  Incan  writing 
would  revolutionize  their  field  the  same  way  that  deciphering  the  Egyptian 
hieroglyphics  or  Mayan  glyphs  lifted  a veil  from  those  civilizations.  But 
it  has  broader  interest  because  the  khipus  could  constitute  what  is,  to 
Western  eyes,  an  unorthodox  writing  system,  using  knots  and  strings  in 
three  dimensions  instead  of  markings  on  a flat  expanse  of  paper,  clay  or 
stone . 

"What  makes  this  work  so  interesting  is  that  what  is  being  expressed  is 
being  conceptualized  in  such  a different  way  than  we  conceptualize,"  said 
Sabine  MacCormack,  a historian  of  the  Romans  and  the  Incas  who  is  a 
professor  at  the  University  of  Notre  Dame.  "This  is  about  an  expression  of 
the  human  mind,  the  likes  of  which  we  don't  have  elsewhere." 

The  only  way  to  prove  Urton 's  theory  correct  would  be  to  translate  the 


khipus,  which  no  one  has  done.  In  his  new  book,  he  proposes  a new  method 
for  transcribing  the  knotted  strings  which  he  believes  could  lead  to 
breakthroughs.  And  his  work,  funded  in  part  by  a genius  grant  from  the 
MacArthur  Foundation,  has  helped  fuel  a resurgence  of  scholarly  interest 
in  khipus.  Later  this  month,  the  Chilean  Museum  of  Pre-Columbian  Art  in 
Santiago  is  opening  the  world's  first  exhibit  dedicated  to  the  khipu. 

"We  are  on  the  cusp  of  a very  hot  period,"  said  Frank  Salomon,  a 
professor  of  anthropology  at  the  University  of  Wisconsin  who  has  studied 
khipus  extensively. 

The  khipu  mystery  dates  to  the  early  16th  century,  when  the  Incas  were 
conquered  by  Francisco  Pizarro  and  the  Spanish  set  about  destroying  their 
culture.  The  missionaries  sent  to  South  America  tried  to  eliminate  all 
touches  of  the  old  gods,  including  the  strange  stringed  textiles  that  the 
Incas  said  held  their  histories. 

The  Spanish  chroniclers  often  exaggerated,  but  they  did  record  histories 
of  tributes  and  other  stories  they  said  were  "read"  to  them  by 
khipukamayuq  - or  knot  keepers  - from  strings  of  knots. 

In  1923,  researcher  L.  Leland  Locke  was  able  to  show  that  many  khipus 
recorded  numbers  like  an  abacus,  with  knots  in  positions  representing  the 
hundreds,  tens,  or  ones  place.  He  concluded  that  khipus  were  an  accounting 
tool  and  scholars  largely  lost  interest. 

Locke,  however,  missed  many  subtleties  in  the  khipus,  which  could  make 
them  a richer  tool  for  communication,  said  Urton,  whose  research  was 
described  in  a recent  issue  of  the  journal  Science,  and  whose  new  book  is 
called  "Signs  of  the  Inka  Khipu." 

The  attention  to  khipus  has  its  roots  in  insights  from  Marcia  and  Robert 
Ascher,  a husband-and-wife  team  who  began  an  extensive  survey  and  analysis 
of  khipus  in  1968,  and  on  the  observations  of  Bill  Conklin,  a textile 
specialist  at  the  Textile  Museum  in  Washington,  D.C.,  who  noticed  that 
khipus  were  spun  and  tied  in  surprisingly  complex  and  varied  ways. 

Urton  is  proposing  a system  for  tackling  the  meaning  of  the  knots.  Each 
knot,  Urton  suggests,  can  be  thought  of  as  a series  of  decisions,  such  as 
whether  to  make  it  of  cotton  or  wool,  to  tie  the  knot  with  a crossing 
string  that  begins  in  the  upper  left  or  the  upper  right,  and  to  use  string 
that  is  spun  clockwise  or  counterclockwise. 

Not  all  scholars  are  persuaded  by  Urton's  ideas. 

"I  don't  see  that  this  proposal  arises  from  the  actuality  of  the 
khipus,"  said  Marcia  Ascher,  an  emerita  professor  of  mathematics  at  Ithaca 
College.  "I  don't  see  it  being  shown  to  fit  or  explain  any  of  them." 

Using  money  from  the  National  Science  Foundation,  Urton  has  undertaken  a 
project  to  record  as  many  khipus  as  possible  in  great  detail,  including 
the  binary  information  he  says  could  be  so  important.  He  hopes  to  place  it 
all  in  a computer  database  and  give  access  to  other  scholars  and  the 
public  in  the  hope  that  somebody  will  see  ways  to  crack  the  code.  He  is 
helped  by  Carrie  Brezine,  a weaver  and  database  specialist  who  did  her 
undergraduate  thesis  in  mathematics. 

Last  week,  Brezine  brought  in  a printout  of  transcriptions  taken  from 
khipus  found  recently  in  a cave  overlooking  the  Lake  of  the  Condors  in 
northern  Peru.  As  Urton  sat  in  his  office,  surrounded  by  Andean  textiles, 
he  noticed  long  strings  of  numbers  that  were  virtually  identical  on  three 
of  the  khipus  - an  indication  that  information  was  being  copied  from  one 
to  another,  the  way  medieval  scribes  copied  books  by  hand. 

"It  was  one  of  those  eureka  moments,"  Urton  said  with  a boyish  grin. 
"This  is  really  cool." 

Copyright  c.  2003  Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co. /San  Diego,  CA. 
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Lillian  Hogan 

CROW  AGENCY  - Lillian  Hogan,  98,  oldest  living  Crow  Indian,  passed  away 
Wednesday,  Duly  2,  2003,  in  the  Crow  Agency  IHS  Hospital. 

"Owns  the  Best  Camp, " a name  given  to  her  by  her  Clan  mother,  Alice 
LaForge,  was  born  Aug.  31,  1904,  in  Pryor,  a daughter  of  Bull  Shows  and 
Little  Horse.  She  was  raised  in  the  Traditional  Crow  manner  and  was  one  of 
the  last  students  to  receive  her  education  in  the  old  Pryor  Boarding 
School.  During  her  young  years,  she  was  an  accomplished  horsewoman  who 
rode  as  a jockey  for  her  father.  Her  elders  gave  her  the  art  of  making 
Indian  saddles  and  she  in  turn  passed  the  art  onto  her  nephew,  Vincent 
White  Hip.  She  explored  the  Big  Horn,  Pryor  and  Wolf  Mountain  ranges  and 
often  told  her  family  that  she  knew  them  like  the  back  of  her  hand. 

She  married  George  Washington  Hogan  I in  1940  and  the  couple  made  their 
home  in  Crow  Agency.  Mr.  Hogan  died  in  1958. 

Lillian  was  a skilled  person,  excelling  in  baking  bread  and  pies, 
sketching  flowers  and  beading.  She  designed  and  made  Elk  tooth  necklaces. 


a night  that  was  given  to  her  by  hen  Crow  Elder  aunt.  She  served  as  a 
foster  mother  to  numerous  Crow  and  Northern  Cheyenne  children. 

In  1964,  she  was  selected  by  Crow  Tribal  Chairman  Edison  Real  Bird  to 
host  First  Lady  Bird  Johnson  along  with  Montana's  First  Lady,  Mrs.  Tim 
Babcock  and  U.S.  Secretary  of  Interior,  Stewart  Udall,  for  tea  and 
traditional  fry  bread. 

She  was  a member  of  the  Catholic  Church,  founding  member  of  the  Crow 
Church  of  God,  Big  Lodge  Clan,  a child  of  the  Ties  the  Bundle  Clan  and  the 
Sacred  Tobacco  Society.  She  particularly  enjoyed  singing  her  family's 
Tobacco  Society  songs  at  the  Nursing  Home.  She  worked  as  a cook  and  was  a 
seamstress  for  the  government  during  World  War  II. 

Her  parents;  daughters.  Cerise,  Mamie,  Francis,  Rose  Marie  and  Amy 
Agnes;  son,  Lewis;  four  brothers,  Caleb,  Percy,  Daniel  and  Harry  Austin; 
three  sisters,  Ida,  Hulda  and  Iris;  grandsons  Curtis,  Jason,  Gregory,  Dana 
and  Ryan  preceded  Lillian  in  death. 

Survivors  include  four  daughters,  Lorena  (Cedric)  Walks  Over  Ice,  Nellie 
Pettey,  Mary  (Nelson)  Wallace  and  Mardell  (Dan)  Plain  Feather;  two  sons, 
Samuel  (Adeline)  Plain  Feather  and  Adam  (Bernice)  Singer;  her  adopted  sons 
Gary  (Louella)  lohnson,  Robert  Ross,  Tommy  (Lois)  Whiteman  and  Tom 
(Debbie)  Myers;  her  stepchildren.  Pearl  Hogan,  Alma  (Bill)  Snell,  Ferol 
(Bill)  Pease  and  Ataloa  (Francis)  Harris;  children  whom  she  raised,  Sandy 
and  Carson  Walks  Over  Ice,  Sam  and  lohn  Bull  Shows;  23  grandchildren;  101 
great-grandchildren;  31  great-great-grandchildren  and  one  great-great- 
great-granddaughter,  Sydney  Herrera. 

Funeral  Mass  will  be  celebrated  11  a.m.  Saturday,  luly  5,  in  the  Crow 
Agency  St.  Dennis  Catholic  Church.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Crow 
Agency  Cemetery. 

Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 
Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Wallace  Joseph  Gladstone  (Kut-oy-is),  great-grandson  of  Blood  Indian 
Chief  Red  Crow,  was  born  on  March  16,  1925,  in  his  grandmother's  cabin  on 
the  Blackfeet  Reservation  in  the  St.  Mary's  Valley  of  Montana. 

His  father,  Alec,  a Metis,  was  the  grandson  of  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
employee  William  Gladstone,  who  had  come  to  the  northwestern  plains  in 
1848  to  work  as  a carpenter  and  blacksmith. 

Wally  was  first  named  Na-to-ta-koot  or  Holy  Rock,  a name  selected  for 
him  by  Red  Crow's  eldest  daughter  because  she  often  found  him  praying.  But 
at  most  other  times,  he  was  perfecting  his  horse-riding  and  hunting  skills 
or  putting  baby  birds  in  handmade  boats  to  give  them  a ride  in  the  river 
before  returning  them  to  their  nests. 

After  a poor,  but  happy  childhood  in  what  is  now  Babb  and  Glacier  Park 
where  his  father  worked  as  a blacksmith,  the  family  moved  to  Browning  to 
provide  schooling  opportunities  for  his  older  sisters,  Nellie  and  Naida. 

There,  in  1936,  Wally's  father  Alec  died,  leaving  his  wife  Lily  and 
their  nine  children.  At  that  time  Wally  received  from  his  grandmother  the 
name  he  carried  until  his  death  - Kut-oy-is  - which  means  Blood-clot  Boy, 
a legendary  Blackfeet  hero,  renowned  for  his  strength  and  bravery.  At  this 
young  age,  Wally  was  emerging  as  a warrior. 

These  skills  were  further  enhanced  during  his  time  at  Haskell  Indian 
School  in  Lawrence,  Kan.,  where  he  was  sent  for  his  remaining  high  school 
years.  The  school  was  noted  for  its  nationally-recognized  boxing  program, 
in  which  Wally  excelled. 

Then  on  Dec.  7,  1941,  pre-empting  graduation,  he  volunteered  to  serve 
with  the  U.S.  Navy  in  World  War  II.  His  combat  theaters  included  the 


Aleutian  Islands,  Guam,  the  Philippines,  Okinawa  and  the  occupation  of 
Dapan.  A 20-millimeter  anti-aircraft  specialist,  Wally  was  also  light 
heavyweight  champ  of  the  Third  Fleet.  Three  hours  after  the  victory  flag 
was  hoisted  in  August  of  1945,  Wally  and  a handful  of  gunners  on  the 
Battleship  Iowa  refused  to  celebrate  and  thus  were  able  to  shoot  down  a 
final,  desperate  kamikaze  attempt  on  their  flagship.  According  to  some 
sources,  this  was  the  final  military  action  of  World  War  II. 

The  end  of  hostilities  found  Wally  in  Seattle,  where  his  mother  had 
moved  the  family  for  both  educational  and  economic  opportunities. 
Professional  boxing  promoters  began  to  recruit  him  heavily,  but  dissuaded 
by  his  sisters,  he  took  a job  instead  in  construction.  Ironically  at  this 
time,  returning  American  Indian  veterans  were  met  by  signs  in  local 
businesses  that  said,  "No  dogs  or  Indians  allowed." 

Infuriated,  Wally  and  other  Indian  vets  "went  on  the  warpath"  and  fought 
to  earn  respect  from  their  land-based  contemporaries.  In  Seattle  he  also 
met  the  love  of  his  life.  Pearl,  a transplanted  German  beauty  from 
Williston,  N.D.  Their  marriage  endured  for  55  years,  producing  three 
children,  Gail,  Carol  and  lack.  Gail  is  a West  Seattle  dental  hygienist 
and  manages  a pony  farm  in  Milton,  Wash.  Carol  is  a tax  consultant,  lack 
is  a singer,  songwriter  and  storyteller,  based  in  Glacier  Park  and 
Kalispell . 

After  moving  with  Pearl  back  to  his  beloved  St.  Mary's  Valley  in  1949, 
once  again  the  advent  of  war  - this  time  the  Korean  War  - called  Wally  to 
sea,  to  serve  as  one  of  the  first  American  Indian  sailors  with  the  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine.  In  his  eight  years  of  service  Wally  twice  circled  the 
globe,  navigating  ships  through  every  major  inland  passage  in  the  world. 

He  became  a strong  union  man,  and  once  again  found  his  warrior  skills 
appreciated  during  strikes  and  other  confrontations. 

In  1958,  corresponding  with  the  birth  of  his  son  lack,  Wally  came  ashore 
and  joined  the  Boilermakers  Union,  working  first  in  Seattle's  shipyards 
and  later  in  the  field  as  a rigging  specialist.  But  like  many  American 
Indians,  Wally  had  to  reckon  with  alcohol's  destructive  qualities.  Finally, 
in  1967,  in  sober  introspection,  he  stopped  drinking,  and  embarked  on  a 
life  of  sobriety  supported  by  "talking  circles,"  both  Alcoholics  Anonymous 
and  Indian,  where  he  emerged  as  a sought-after  mentor.  Early  in  1968, 

Wally  was  a co-founding  member  of  the  Totem  Pole  AA  group  in  Seattle.  This 
past  March,  the  group  celebrated  its  35th  anniversary. 

In  the  mid-1970s,  Wally  served  several  terms  as  chairman  of  the  National 
Association  of  Blackfeet  Indians,  working  with  the  late  Senator  Henry 
"Scoop"  Dackson  (D-WA)  and  Herb  "Manny"  Barnes,  Blackfeet  elder,  to 
solidify  federal  status  for  Off-Reservation  Indians. 

When  he  retired  from  the  boilermakers  in  the  early  1980s,  he 
rediscovered  his  childhood  by  helping  his  daughter  Gail  on  her  horse  ranch 
south  of  Seattle;  training,  breaking,  trail  riding  and  showing  her 
champion  ponies.  With  his  other  daughter  Carol,  the  three  Gladstones  took 
national  and  state  awards  in  a number  of  Pony  of  America  categories. 

With  the  birth  of  his  first  grandchild,  Mariah,  in  1993,  Wally  began  yet 
another  life  phase  as  road  manager  and  projectionist  for  his  son, 
folksinger  lack  Gladstone.  In  their  cumulative  travels  over  the  next  10 
years,  they  drove  more  than  one  million  miles,  through  46  states,  sharing 
Blackfeet  and  Western  American  legends,  stories,  songs  and  culture  with 
diverse  audiences  in  schools,  colleges,  concert  halls,  lodges,  and 
convention  and  community  centers. 

Diagnosed  with  "terminal"  stomach  cancer  in  December  2000,  he  began  yet 
another  challenging  battle.  After  nutritional  treatment,  surgery, 
affirmation  and  the  prayers  of  friends  from  all  over  the  country,  Wally 
defeated  the  cancer  and  resumed  touring  with  lack  for  two  more  years. 

Then,  last  Saturday,  Dune  28,  at  the  start  of  his  designated  "time  off 
week"  before  the  2003  Big  Sky  Summer  Tour,  Wally  awoke,  put  on  his  morning 
pot  of  coffee,  sat  back  and  relaxed  in  his  comfortable  recliner  awaiting 
breakfast.  Then  with  his  gear  and  bags  packed  nearby,  "he  gently  ventured 
into  the  Sand  Hills." 

He  was  preceded  in  passing  by  his  father  Alec;  mother  Lily;  sisters, 
Velma,  Lauretta,  La  Dean  and  Nellie;  and  brothers,  George  and  Chester  Sr. 

Wally's  survivors  include  sisters,  Naida  and  Dune  Rose;  wife  Pearl; 


daughters,  Gail  and  Carol;  son  lack,  daughter-in-law  Linda,  and  two 
grandchildren,  Mariah  and  Scot. 

Rosary  and  wake  will  be  held  at  7 p.m.  Thursday  at  the  Babb  Schoolhouse. 
Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Friday  at  the  Babb  Schoolhouse. 
Copyright  c.  2003  Daily  Inter  Lake/Kalispell,  MT. 
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Duly  4,  2003 
Patricia  Marie  Agneaux 

Patricia  Marie  Agneaux,  (Winyan  Waste  Win-Good  Woman)  47,  of  Fort  Totten 
ND,  died  on  Tuesday,  Duly  1,  2003  in  Fort  Totten,  ND. 

Patricia  Marie  Spotted  Florse  was  born  Aug.  3,  1955  in  Devils  Lake,  ND, 
the  daughter  of  Philip  and  Vivian  Dunn  Spotted  Horse.  She  was  reared  in 
Fort  Totten  attending  schools  in  Fort  Totten  and  Maddock  High  School. 
Patricia  also  attended  school  at  United  Tribes  in  Bismarck. 

She  was  united  in  marriage  to  Donavon  Hawk  Eagle  Oct.  16,  1980  in 
Minnewaukan,  ND.  They  established  their  home  in  Fort  Totten.  Mr.  Hawk 
Eagle  died  Feb.  27,  1996. 

Patricia  worked  at  the  Four  Winds  School  in  Fort  Totten. 

She  married  Gilbert  Agneaux  Feb.  5,  1998  in  Pierre,  SD.  They  established 
their  home  in  Fort  Totten  where  they  have  since  lived. 

She  was  a member  of  Seven  Dolors  Catholic  Church. 

Patricia  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Gilbert  of  Fort  Totten;  father, 
Philip  Spotted  Horse  of  Devils  Lake;  sister.  Emerald  (Mathew)  Robertson  of 
Fort  Totten;  brothers,  Myron  (Sharon)  Spotted  Horse,  Tommy  Spotted  Horse, 
Philip  and  Celestine  Spotted  Horse  III,  all  of  Fort  Totten;  special  nieces 
Willow  Roulette  and  Michelle  Spotted  Horse;  and  an  uncle,  Kenneth  (Flo) 
Dunn  of  Fort  Totten.  Nephews  and  cousins  also  survive. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother,  Vivian  Dunn  Spotted  Horse. 
Gilbertson  Funeral  Home,  Devils  Lake,  is  in  charge  of  the  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2003  Devils  Lake  Daily  Dournal. 

Duly  2,  2003 

Louis  Charging 

Louis  Charging,  31,  Minneapolis,  formerly  of  New  Town,  died  Dune  29, 
2003,  in  Minneapolis  as  a result  of  injuries  sustained  in  a truck- 
pedestrian  accident. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Fulkerson  Funeral  Home,  Watford  City. 

Doie  Boots 

WATFORD  CITY  - Doie  Boots,  39,  Watford  City,  died  Dune  30,  2003,  in 
a Minot  medical  center. 

Services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Saturday  at  Fulkerson  Funeral  Home 
Chapel,  Watford  City.  Further  arrangements  are  pending. 

Duly  5,  2003 

Mike  Carry  Moccasin 

PORCUPINE  --  Mike  Carry  Moccasin,  52,  Porcupine,  died  Duly  4,  2003,  in  a 
Bismarck  hospital.  Services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Thursday  at  St.  Dames 
Catholic  Church,  Porcupine,  with  Brother  George  Maufort  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  6 to  8 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Perry  Funeral  Home 
Mandan,  where  a rosary  service  begins  at  7 p.m.  Visitation  will  continue 


one  hour  before  services  at  the  church. 

Michael  Carry  Moccasin  was  born  Duly  27,  1950,  at  Porcupine,  to  Dames 
and  Beatrice  (Good  Wood)  Carry  Moccasin.  He  was  raised  and  educated  in 
Porcupine  and  graduated  high  school  at  Fort  Yates  in  1968.  He  attended  the 
University  of  North  Dakota  and  received  his  bachelor  of  science  degree  in 
1974  and  his  master's  degree  in  1976.  Mike  taught  at  Standing  Rock 
Elementary  Schools  and  later  at  the  Headstart  Program.  More  recently,  he 
worked  for  the  Tribal  Office  at  Standing  Rock. 

He  is  survived  by  a sister,  Mae  White,  Porcupine;  two  brothers  and  one 
sister-in-law,  Derome  Carry  Moccasin,  Porcupine,  and  Vincent  and  Dulie 
Carry  Moccasin  Sr.,  Fort  Yates;  and  many  nieces  and  nephews. 

Mike  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  three  sisters;  and  one 
brother. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Bismarck  Tribune. 

Duly  7,  2003 

Della  Cutgrass 
Sioux  Falls 

Sioux  Falls  - Della  Cutgrass,  age  30  of  1501  W.  51st  St.,  died  Friday, 
Duly  3,  2003  at  Sioux  Valley  Hospital. 

She  was  born  May  18,  1973  in  Parmalee,  SD  on  the  Rosebud  Reservation. 

She  moved  to  Sioux  Falls,  where  she  was  lovingly  cared  for  by  her  foster 
parents.  Doe  & Luella  Ruth.  They  preceded  her  in  death.  She  attended 
Children's  Care  Hospital  and  School  from  1974  to  1979  and  South  Sioux 
School  from  September  1979  to  Danuary  1991.  She  has  been  a resident  at 
DakotAbilities  for  the  past  12  years. 

Grateful  for  having  shared  her  life  are:  two  sisters,  Monica  (Keith) 
Zobel,  Clark,  SD,  Melinda  (Tom)  Boyda,  Sioux  Falls;  three  brothers,  Deff 
(Cyndy)  Ruth,  Sioux  Falls,  Day  (Karen)  Ruth,  Rock  Rapids,  IA.,  Dohn 
(Cheryl)  Ruth  Colton,  SD;  her  birth  mother  Gertrude  Medicine  of  Parmalee, 
SD,  her  birth  father  Edward  and  step  mother  Aleta  Cutgrass  of  Rapid  City, 
SD,  and  7 sisters  and  6 brothers. 

Funeral  services  will  begin  at  10:00  a.m.  Tuesday,  Duly  8,  2003  at 
Heritage  Funeral  Chapel;  visitation  will  begin  at  9:00am  Tuesday. 

Copyright  c.  2002  Sioux  Falls  Argus  Leader. 

Duly  5,  2003 

Lyle  Hawk  Wing 
Lower  Brule 

Lyle  Levi  Hawk  Wing,  24,  Lower  Brule,  died  Thursday,  Duly  3,  2003,  at 
Lower  Brule  as  the  result  of  a traffic  accident. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Holy  Comforter  Episcopal 
Church,  Lower  Brule.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Holy  Name  Episcopal  Cemetery, 
Fort  George. 

Wevik  Funeral  Home,  Chamberlain,  is  handling  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Daily  Republic/Mitchell,  South  Dakota. 

Duly  1,  2003 

Nicholas  E.B.  Blacksmith 

OGLALA  - Nicholas  E.B.  Blacksmith,  14,  Oglala,  died  Saturday,  Dune  28, 
2003,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital  as  a result  of  an  automobile 
accident  in  Oglala. 

Survivors  include  his  mother  and  stepfather,  Beverly  and  Kevin  Belt, 
Oglala;  his  father.  Grant  Blacksmith,  Pine  Ridge;  four  brothers,  Doshua 
Blacksmith,  Caleb  Blacksmith,  Dulian  Blacksmith  and  Fabian  White  Dress, 
all  of  Oglala;  two  sisters,  Angel  Dreaming  Bear  and  Emma  Dreaming  Bear, 
both  of  Oglala;  his  maternal  grandmother,  Sylvia  White  Dress,  Oglala;  and 
his  paternal  grandmother,  Delores  Blacksmith,  Oglala. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  today  at  Loneman  School  in  Loneman. 


Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Duly  3,  at  the  school,  with  the  Rev. 
Bill  Pauly  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Our  Lady  of  the  Sioux  Catholic 
Cemetery  in  Oglala. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  in  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Peter  R.  Two  Two 

POTATO  CREEK  - Peter  R.  Two  Two,  49,  Potato  Creek,  died  Thursday,  Dune 
26,  2003,  in  Denver. 

Survivors  include  one  son,  Lumanuel  Two  Two,  Salt  Lake  City;  one 
daughter,  Lucy  Two  Two,  Reading,  Pa.;  two  brothers.  Dale  Morrison  Sr., 
Potato  Creek,  and  Michael  Morrison,  Sioux  Falls;  two  sisters,  Dulia 
Morrison  and  Delores  Between  Lodge,  both  of  Denver;  and  two  grandchildren. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  today  at  St.  Henry's  Catholic  Hall 
in  Potato  Creek.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Duly  3,  at  the  hall, 
with  the  Rev.  Cordelia  Red  Owl  and  the  Rev.  Kim  Dewhurst  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  St.  Timothy's  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Potato  Creek. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  in  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Duly  2,  2003 
Marvin  Eagle  Bull  Dr. 

PINE  RIDGE  - Marvin  Eagle  Bull  Dr.,  35,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Saturday,  Dune 
28,  2003. 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Charles  Eagle  Bull  and  Carl  Eagle  Bull,  both 
of  Porcupine;  his  father,  Marvin  Eagle  Bull  Sr.,  Wounded  Knee;  one  brother, 
Cameron  Kills  in  Water,  Rapid  City;  and  two  sisters,  Marlene  Yankton,  Red 
Shirt  Village,  and  Derylynn  Elk,  Wounded  Knee. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  11  a.m.  Saturday,  Duly  5,  at  the 
Porcupine  CAP  Office.  Services  will  be  at  9 a.m.  Monday,  Duly  7,  at  the 
Porcupine  CAP  office,  with  the  Rev.  Doe  Brown  Thunder,  the  Rev.  Harold 
Eagle  Bull,  and  William  Center  officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  2:30  p.m.  Monday  at  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery  near 
Sturgis . 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Belva  Annie  Grazier  Montelongo 
1922  - 2003 

LAYTON,  Utah  - Belva  passed  away  peacefully  Dune  30,  2003,  at  Davis 
Hospital  with  her  family  by  her  side  of  causes  incident  to  age.  Belva  was 
born  Duly  19,  1922,  on  the  Cheyenne  River  Reservation  in  South  Dakota  to 
Dames  Grazier  and  Kate  Shaving  Grazier.  She  was  the  youngest  of  five 
children.  She  lived  in  the  Layton  and  Kaysville  area  for  the  last  27  years. 
Belva  loved  to  do  ceramics  and  make  porcelain  dolls  and  received  many  blue 
ribbons  for  them  at  the  Davis  County  fairs.  She  enjoyed  crossword  puzzles, 
cooking  exotic  dishes,  going  to  Wendover  and  collecting  everything.  She 
took  great  pride  and  love  in  caring  for  family  and  friends;  she  especially 
enjoyed  her  grandchildren  and  many  pets.  She  was  proud  of  her  Indian 
heritage . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  son  Louis  D.  Montelongo,  her  parents 
and  siblings. 

She  is  survived  by  her  son  and  daughter-in-law,  Gilbert  Tony  and  Suzanne 
Montelongo,  and  grandchildren,  Ashlee  Marie  and  Christopher  Michael 
Montelongo  of  Fruit  Heights,  Utah. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  Thursday,  Duly  3,  2003,  at  11  a.m.  at 
Lindquist's  Kaysville  Mortuary,  400  North  Main.  Friends  and  family  may 
call  Thursday  from  9:30  a.m.  to  10:45  a.m.  at  the  mortuary.  Cremation  to 
follow  after  services. 

The  family  would  like  to  express  appreciation  to  the  staff  at  Rocky  Mtn. 
Care  Center  in  Clearfield,  especially  Dosh,  Miss  V,  and  Ginger,  for 
providing  exceptional  care  and  friendship  the  past  few  years.  E-mail 
condolences  to  the  family  at  llm@lindquist . mortuary.com 

Virgil  L.  Standing  Elk 

RAPID  CITY  - Virgil  L.  Standing  Elk  (Lakota  name,  Oki  tan  hi),  73,  a 
Rapid  City  resident,  died  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital  on  Saturday, 


Dune  28,  2003.  He  was  born  March  18,  1930,  in  White  River,  to  Doshua  and 
Blanche  Standing  Elk,  brother  to  13  siblings.  On  Danuary  9,  1953,  he 
married  Clara  Cora  Six  Toes  in  Murdo.  Of  this  50-year  union,  he  was  the 
father  to  four  sons  and  one  daughter.  The  couple  lived  in  White  River 
until  moving  to  San  Dose,  Calif.,  under  the  BIA  Relocation  Program. 

On  Duly  29,  1952,  he  honorably  served  the  United  States  on  active  duty 
in  the  Korean  War.  Virgil  served  with  Co.  A,  2nd  Engr.,  C BN.  Upon  his 
discharge  on  May  28,  1954,  CE  Standing  Elk  was  awarded  the  Korean  Service 
Medal  with  2 bronze  service  stars.  United  Nations  Service  Medal,  Good 
Conduct  Medal  and  the  National  Defense  Service  Medal.  He  continued  to 
serve  for  another  eight  years  in  the  Reserves.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Continental  Veterans  Club,  Machinist  Union,  San  Dose  Indian  Club 
(president),  American  Indian  Council,  National  Heritage  Foundation,  Sioux 
Club,  One  Nation  Generation,  San  Dose  Youth  Group,  Oyate  Ho,  Ableza, 

Center  for  the  Spirit  and  the  Elderly  Council  for  Indian  Education.  Virgil 
enjoyed  his  family,  grandchildren,  and  adopted  sons  and  daughter,  and 
immersed  them  with  traditional  Lakota  values.  He  loved  powwows  and  founded 
his  family  drum,  4-Winds  Singers,  of  San  Dose,  and  Wakinyan  Hoksila 
Singers.  Virgil  will  forever  be  missed  and  loved. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  Clara  Standing  Elk,  Rapid  City;  four  sons, 
Terrence  Standing  Elk,  San  Dose,  David  Standing  Elk,  San  Francisco,  Doe 
Standing  Elk,  Bismarck,  and  Kelly  Standing  Elk,  San  Dose;  a daughter, 
Dennifer  Standing  Elk  Ledesma,  San  Dose;  two  brothers,  Darrell  Standing 
Elk,  Davis,  CA,  and  Velmer  Standing  Elk,  White  River;  four  sisters,  Esther 
Moves  Camp,  Wanblee,  Vivian  Brave,  Flandreau,  and  Violet  Medicine  Bear  and 
Alvena  Standing  Elk,  both  of  White  River;  13  grandchildren  and  one  great- 
grandchild . 

The  wake  will  be  from  5 p.m.  until  11  p.m.  today  at  the  Mother  Butler 
Center  in  Rapid  City.  Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  on  Thursday, 

Duly  3,  at  the  Mother  Butler  Center  in  Rapid  City  with  Wilmer  Mesteth  and 
Richard  Moves  Camp  officiating.  Interment  will  follow  at  Black  Hills 
National  Cemetery  near  Sturgis,  with  military  honors  provided  by  Rushmore 
VFW  Post  1273  of  Rapid  City. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Osheim-Catron  Funeral  Home. 
Norman  "Leroy"  High  Horse 

PINE  RIDGE  - Norman  "Leroy"  High  Horse,  42,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Sunday, 

Dune  29,  2003,  in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  one  daughter,  Kimberly  Bauers,  Rapid  City;  four 
brothers,  Alervin  High  Horse,  Portland,  Ore.,  Bryant  High  Horse  Dr.  and 
Dohn  Paul  High  Horse,  both  of  Rapid  City,  and  Dulian  High  Horse,  Pierre; 
five  sisters,  Shirley  Counting,  Eagle  Butte,  Sherry  High  Horse  and  Claudia 
Apple,  both  of  Rapid  City,  Vina  High  Horse,  Sacramento,  Calif.,  and  Elsie 
High  Horse,  Martin;  and  many  grandchildren . 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  Crazy  Horse  School  in 
Wanblee. 

Services  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Friday,  Duly  4,  at  the  school,  with  the  Rev. 
Dohn  Hennessey  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Gethsemane  Episcopal 
Cemetery  in  Wanblee. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Duly  4,  2003 
Dessie  M.  Clifford 

MARTIN  - Dessie  M.  Clifford,  89,  Martin,  died  Wednesday,  Duly  2,  2003, 
in  Martin. 

Survivors  include  six  sons,  Ralph  Clifford,  Evansville,  Wis.,  Willard 
Clifford  and  Carl  Clifford,  both  of  Martin,  Francis  Clifford,  Valier, 
Mont.,  Herbert  Clifford,  Manderson,  and  Adam  Clifford,  Kyle;  four 
daughters,  Sr.  Bernadette  Clifford,  Alliance,  Neb.,  Charlotte  Young, 

Grand  Prairie,  Texas,  and  Violet  Dustus  and  Anna  Cummings,  both  of  Martin; 
numerous  grandchildren;  and  many  great-grandchildren . 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Monday,  Duly  7,  at  Our  Lady  of 
Sorrows  Church  Hall  in  Kyle.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  Duly  8, 
at  the  church  hall,  with  the  Rev.  Dohn  Hennessey  officiating.  Burial  will 


be  at  St.  Stephen's  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Kyle. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Danny  Lee  Garcia 

KYLE  - Danny  Lee  Garcia,  18,  Kyle,  died  Wednesday,  Duly  2,  2003. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Carla  Mesteth,  Porcupine,  and  Guadalupe 
Garcia  Sr.,  Denver;  four  brothers,  Guadalupe  Garcia  Dr.,  Porcupine,  and 
Duan  Garcia,  Daime  No  Neck  and  Dulio  No  Neck,  all  of  Kyle;  two  sisters, 
Yolanda  Garcia  and  Katherine  No  Neck,  both  of  Kyle;  and  his  maternal 
grandparents,  Harrison  and  Delissia  No  Neck,  Kyle. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  noon  Monday,  Duly  7,  at  Little  Wound 
School  in  Kyle.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  Duly  9,  at  the 
school,  with  the  Rev.  Cordelia  Red  Owl  and  Willard  Kills  In  Water 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  St.  Barnabas  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Kyle. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Rapid  City  Dournal. 

Duly  6,  2003 
Dohn  Albert  Dackson 

Mr.  Dohn  Albert  Dackson,  79,  area  native,  died  at  8:45  a.m.  on  Thursday 
at  the  family  residence  in  rural  Dewey. 

Funeral  services  for  Mr.  Dackson  will  be  held  at  10:00  a.m.  on  Tuesday 
in  the  Arnold  Moore  - Dewey  Funeral  Home  Chapel.  Rev.  Orville  Moody  of  the 
Rose  Hill  Community  Church  will  be  the  officiant.  An  Indian  Wake  Service 
will  be  held  in  the  Arnold  Moore  - Dewey  Funeral  home  on  Monday  evening. 
Committal  prayers  and  interment  will  be  directed  in  the  Delaware  Indian 
Cemetery  by  the  Arnold  Moore  - Dewey  Funeral  Home.  The  Dewey  VFW  Post  will 
accord  him  full  military  rites  at  the  graveside. 

Dohn  will  lie  in  state  in  the  Arnold  Moore  - Dewey  Funeral  Home  where 
friends  may  call  for  their  visitation  until  the  service  hour  on  Tuesday 
morning. 

A native  of  Oklahoma,  Dohn  Albert  Dackson  was  born  on  Duly  26,  1923  in 
Dewey.  He  was  the  son  of  the  late  Dames  Herald  and  Emma  (Hill)  Dackson. 
Dohn  received  his  education  in  the  Chilocco  Indian  School  and  was 
graduated  in  1941.  He  was  enlisted  in  the  U.  S.  Army  in  1943  and 
reenlisted  in  the  U.  S.  Air  Force  where  he  served  until  his  honorable 
discharge  in  1961.  He  and  the  former  Dune  Dailey  were  united  in  marriage 
in  1945.  He  returned  to  Dewey  in  1961  and  was  employed  at  the  Tinker  Air 
Force  Base  for  two  years  before  moving  to  Wichita,  Kansas  where  he  worked 
as  a welder.  In  1979  he  again  returned  to  Dewey  and  was  employed  by  the 
Travel  Machine.  Dune  preceded  him  in  death  in  1963.  Dohn  was  retired  in 
1986  and  continued  his  residence  in  Dewey  living  in  retirement.  He  and 
Patricia  Ann  Ralston  were  united  in  marriage  in  1996  and  have  made  their 
home  northeast  of  Dewey. 

Dohn  was  a member  of  the  Rose  Hill  Community  Church  and  the  Dewey  VFW 
Post  No.  10099. 

Surviving  are  his  wife,  Patricia  "Ann"  (Ralston)  Dackson  of  the 
Bartlesville  home;  two  sons,  David  Lee  Dackson,  St.  Paul,  Ms.  and  Dohn 
Robert  Dackson,  Bartlesville;  a daughter,  Mrs.  Sandra  Kay  (Dackson)  Niles, 
Bartlesville  and  an  adopted  daughter,  Ms.  Angela  Auwarter,  Santa  Cruz;  a 
stepson,  Dason  Seyler;  Dewey;  two  stepdaughters,  Pamela  Slape, 
Bartlesville,  and  Denny  Crable,  Dewey;  a brother.  Dames  Dackson,  Catoosa, 
Okla.;  four  sisters,  Mrs.  Rosetta  Dackson  Coffey,  Ms.  Elgia  Bryant,  Mrs. 
Dean  Kirkendall,  Dewey,  and  Ms.  Evelyn  Dackson  Thomas,  Bartlesville;  15 
grandchildren;  and  10  great  grandchildren . He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his 
father;  mother;  wife.  Dune;  and  a brother,  Marion  "Cowboy"  Dackson. 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Bartlesville  Examiner-Enterprise. 

Duly  2,  2003 

Leonard  'Black  Moon'  Riddles 

WALTERS  - Funeral  for  Leonard  "Black  Moon"  Riddles,  85,  Walters,  will  be 


at  2 p.m.  Thursday  at  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints,  Lawton. 
A prayer  service  will  be  at  7 p.m.  today  at  Comanche  Nation  Community 
Center,  Walters. 

Mr.  Riddles  died  Monday,  Dune  30,  2003,  in  Temple. 

Burial  will  be  at  Deyo  Mission  Cemetery,  Lawton,  under  direction  of 
Hart-Wyatt  Funeral  Home,  Walters. 

He  was  born  Dune  28,  1918,  east  of  Walters,  to  William  Wesley  and  lane 
Motherme  Riddles.  He  graduated  from  Fort  Sill  Indian  School  in  1941  as 
valedictorian  of  his  class.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  in  Germany  and 
France  during  World  War  II.  He  married  Eva  Mae  Portillo  on  Aug.  19,  1947, 
at  Wichita  Falls,  Texas.  He  was  an  internationally  known  artist,  painting 
and  sketching  the  Indian  way  of  life.  Many  of  his  paintings  hang  in 
permanent  collections  around  the  world. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  of  the  home;  three  daughters:  Carrie  loy 
Wahnee  and  Sharron  Lynn  Kindred  and  her  husband,  Frankie,  all  of  Walters; 
and  Dorney  Gayle  Riddles,  Gaithersburg,  Md.;  three  sisters:  Esther  Parker, 
Tularosa,  N.M.;  Dune  Woosey,  Provo,  Utah;  and  Faye  Teakell,  Walters;  four 
grandchildren:  Mycol  Lynard  Wahnee  and  his  wife,  Donna;  Gregory  Don 
Wahnee;  Shawn  David  Wahnee  and  his  wife,  Loree;  and  Dohn  William  Kindred; 
four  great-grandchildren : Austin  Daniel  Wahnee,  Brayden  Conner  Wahnee, 
Darius  Kyle  Wahnee  and  Laurne  Olivial  Wahnee. 

Memorial  contributions  may  be  sent  to  Comanche  Language  and  Cultural 
Preservation  Committee,  P.0.  Box  3610,  Lawton  73502,  or  the  Southern 
Plains  Indian  Museum  and  Crafts  Center,  715  E.  Central  Blvd.,  Anadarko 
73005. 

Duly  6,  2003 
Annabelle  Leigh  Nestell 

Funeral  for  Annabelle  Leigh  Nestell,  73,  Lawton,  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
Tuesday  at  Memorial  Indian  Baptist  Church  with  the  Rev.  Ronald  Bartoll 
officiating. 

A prayer  service  will  be  held  at  7 p.m.  Monday  at  Memorial  Indian 
Baptist  Church. 

Mrs.  Nestell  died  Thursday,  Duly  3,  2003,  in  Lawton. 

Interment  will  be  at  Sunset  Memorial  Gardens  under  direction  of  Whinery- 
Huddleston  Funeral  Service. 

She  was  born  Sept.  5,  1929,  in  Anadarko  to  Anna  Marie  Duree  and  Gilbert 
Perry.  She  married  Stradford  Nestell  and  was  a homemaker.  She  was  a member 
of  Memorial  Indian  Baptist  Church. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  of  the  home;  a daughter,  Anna  Quezada, 
Lawton;  a brother,  Dack  Perry,  Norman;  a sister,  Margaret  Burnett,  New 
York;  and  several  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  two  sons:  Floyd  Green  and  Mark 
York;  and  a daughter,  Marsha  Foster. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

Duly  3,  2003 

Delfinio  Calvert 

DELFINIO  CALVERT  , 72,  of  Albuquerque,  and  originally  of  San  Duan  Pueblo 
died  Tuesday.  He  retired  in  1970  from  the  U.S.  Navy.  He  served  our  country 
in  the  Army  during  the  Korean  conflict  and  in  the  Navy  during  the  Vietnam 
War.  After  his  retirement,  he  made  his  home  in  Albuquerque,  where  he 
worked  for  the  University  of  New  Mexico  Hospital  and  later  retired  from 
there.  He  was  active  in  the  Senior  Softball  program  in  Albuquerque;  he 
participated  in  the  Duke  City  Marathon,  where  he  placed  third  in  his  age 
group;  and,  weather  permitting,  you  would  find  him  cycling  twice  a day. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Rex  and  Emilia  Calvert;  brother 
Marcelino  Calvert;  sister,  Cecilia  Martinez  and  his  father-in-law  and 
mother-in-law,  Elias  and  Rafaelita  Cruz;  and  brother-in-law  and  sister-in- 
-law,  Tom  and  Duanita  Perez. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Marcella  Calvert  of  the  home;  three  children 
Matthew  D.  Calvert  and  fiance  Mina  Padilla  of  San  Duan  Pueblo,  Arlene  R. 


Calvert  and  fiance  Kelly  Routt  of  Albuquerque,  and  Frances  E.  Calvert  of 
Albuquerque;  pet  dog.  Tripper  of  the  home;  two  brothers  and  one  sister, 
Felix  Calvert  and  John  Calvert  and  wife  Evelyn  of  San  Duan  Pueblo,  and 
Andrea  Yates  and  husband  George  of  Nambe;  and  many  other  relatives  and 
friends . 

Mass  will  be  celebrated  at  9 a.m.  today  at  the  Saint  John  the  Baptist 
Church  in  San  Duan  Pueblo.  Burial  will  follow  at  11  a.m.  at  the  Santa  Fe 
National  Cemetery.  Salazar  Family  of  Block-Salazar  Mortuary. 

Copyright  c.  1997  - 2003  Albuquerque  Journal:  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

Duly  1,  2003 

Quintonia  Dean  Lee 

NASCFIITTI  - Services  for  Quintonia  Lee,  5,  will  be  at  10  a.m., 

Wednesday,  Duly  3 at  Christian  Reformed  Church,  Naschitti.  Burial  will 
follow  at  Naschitti  Community  Cemetery. 

Lee  died  Dune  28  in  Farmington.  She  was  born  Oct.  30,  1997  in  Gallup 
into  the  Salt  People  Clan  for  the  Mexican  People  Clan. 

Lee  graduated  from  Naschitti  Pre-School.  Fler  hobbies  included  playing 
basketball,  riding  horses,  cheerleading,  making  bread  and  cupcakes. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Bettina  Wolff  of  Naschitti  and  Vincent 
Lee  of  Shiprock;  sister,  Quinanna  Sherman  of  Naschitti;  and  grandparents, 
Lucy  Wolff  of  Naschitti  and  Lucy  lee  of  Shiprock. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Vincent  Lee,  Francis  Nez,  Wilson  Nez  Dr.,  Leonard 
Nez,  Sean  Mills  and  Philbert  Manygoats. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Phillip  and  Mary  Manygoats'  residense. 

Dohn  A.  Brentari  Dr. 

GALLUP  - Services  for  Dohn  Brentari  Dr.,  78,  will  be  at  10  a.m., 
Wednesday,  Duly  2 at  Sacred  Heart  Cathedral.  Father  Dim  Walker  will 
officiate. 

Brentari  Dr.  died  Dune  27  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Feb.  2,  1925  in 
Farmington . 

Brentari  graduated  from  New  Mexico  Military  Institute  and  the  University 
of  Colorado,  Boulder,  Colo.  He  was  a Veteran  of  World  War  II,  served  as 
chairman  of  the  board  at  the  First  State  Bank,  board  of  directors  of 
Inter-Tribal  Indian  Ceremonial  Association  and  chairman  of  the  McKinley 
County  Hospital  Board.  His  hobbies  included  traveling,  snow  skiing  and 
golf. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Dennie  Brentari  of  Gallup;  son,  Dohn 
Brentari  III  of  Anacortes,  Wash.;  daughters,  Dorothy  Brentari  of  Cupertino, 
Calif,  and  Ruth  Brentari  of  Greenbrae,  Calif.;  sister,  Caroline  Beaumont 
of  Albuquerque;  and  two  grandchildren. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  memorial  contributions  can  be  made  to  Casa  Angelica, 
5629  Isleta  Blvd.  SW,  Albuquerque,  NM,  87105. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Duly  3,  2003 
Dohnathan  Day  Dohn 

MARIANO  LAKE  - Services  for  Dohnathan  Dohn,  18,  will  be  at  11  a.m., 
Saturday,  Duly  5 at  Cope  Memorial.  Evanglist  Gene  Martinez  Dr.  Burial  will 
follow  at  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Dohn  died  Dune  28.  He  was  born  Duly  8,  1984  in  Zuni  into  the  Salt  People 
Clan  for  the  Standing  Tree  People  Clan. 

Dohn  attended  Mariano  Lake  Pre-school,  Smith  Lake  Elementary,  Thoreau 
Mid  and  High  School  and  Roswell  Military  School  where  he  received  his  GED. 
His  hobbies  included  playing  basketball,  listening  to  music  and  horseback 
riding. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Mary  Dean  Dohn  and  Derry  Dohn  of  Mariano 
Lake;  brothers,  Robert  Dohn  Dr.;  sister,  Lahoma  D.  Becenti  of  Gallup;  and 
grandparents,  Hasbah  Silago,  Chee  Dohn  and  Katherine  Lewis  all  of  Mariano 
Lake. 


Pallbearers  will  be  Dameson  R.  Bennett,  Patrick  R.  Bennett,  Virgil  Dohn, 
Bryan  Dohn,  Lathan  Begay  and  Darron  Payton. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Mariano  Lake  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Duly  7,  2003 

Danet  Draper  Deschenny 

CHINLE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Danet  Deschenny,  89,  will  be  announced  at  a 
later  date. 

Deschenny  died  Duly  3 in  Scottdale,  Ariz.  She  was  born  March  10,  1914  in 
Chinle. 

A family  gathering  is  held  at  7 p.m.,  nightly  at  Harry  Claw's  resident 
4.5  miles  north  of  Chinle  Bashas'. 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Gallup  Independent. 

Duly  5,  2003 

Tanya  Marie  Perkins 

Tanya  Marie  PERKINS  Born  on  Danuary  2,  1969,  was  chosen  by  God  to  be  his 
special  angel  on  Duly  1,  2003.  Tanya  will  be  remembered  for  her  courage 
and  tremendous  will  to  live  while  here  with  her  family  and  friends. 

Tanya  was  proud  of  her  Alaskan  Indian  Heritage.  Her  parents,  Robert 
Perkins  and  Sharon  Hadsall,  wish  to  express  their  thankfulness  to  God  for 
the  gift  of  Tanya's  precious  life  they  were  given  the  privelege  to  share. 

Tanya  is  survived  by  her  brother,  Robbie  Perkins;  sister,  Taelor 
Perkins;  stepmother,  Debbie  Perkins,  and  stepfather,  William  Hadsall. 

Visitation  12  noon  - 5:00  p.m.  Saturday,  Duly  5th  with  Funeral  Services 
at  10:00  a.m.  Monday,  Duly  7,  both  held  at  Yarington's  Funeral  Home  10708- 
-16th  Ave  SW  Seattle.  In  lieu  of  flowers,  donations  may  be  given  to  the 
American  Diabetics  Association  or  the  NW  Kidney  Center. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Seattle  Times  Company. 

Duly  7,  2003 

Cecelia  Moon  Ottogary 

ARBON  VALLEY,  BANNOCK  CREEK  - Cecelia  Moon  Ottogary,  65,  of  Arbon  Valley 
Bannock  Creek,  returned  back  to  our  Creator  on  Thursday,  Duly  3,  2003. 

She  was  the  oldest  of  three  children  born  to  Marion  Eagle  and  Danny  Moon 
She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Clyde  Ottogary;  sons,  Benjamin,  "Poncho, 
Kelton  "Kelly";  a daughter,  Dianne  Ottogary;  and  grandchildren,  William 
Ottogary,  Shane'd  Deppe,  Leslie  Wetchie  Amboh,  Delana  Wetchie,  Nancy 
Wetchie,  Dodell  Wetchie,  Thunder  Tendoy,  Twinkal  Tendoy;  a sister,  Inez 
Moon  Dick  of  Reno,  Nev.,  and  numerous  aunts,  uncles,  cousins,  nieces  and 
nephews . 

Cecelia  enjoyed  reading  and  being  around  her  grandchildren.  She  was  well 
known  for  her  bead  work.  She  made  buckskin  dolls  that  were  unique  and  were 
defined  as  the  Ottogary  Dolls. 

She  will  be  missed  by  her  family  and  extended  family  and  friends  and 
those  who  cared  for  her  so  tenderly. 

Cecelia  ws  taken  to  the  family  home  on  Saturday,  Duly  5,  2003,  at  1 p.m. 
and  will  be  there  until  time  of  services  Monday,  Duly  7,  2003,  at  2 p.m. 
Burial  will  be  at  Bannock  Creek  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Pocatella  Idaho  State  Dournal. 

Duly  1,  2003 

Eddie  Piper 

LANDER  - Funeral  services  for  Eddie  Piper,  54,  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  on 
Monday,  Dune  30  at  St.  Stephen's  Catholic  Mission.  A Rosary  will  be  said 
at  a Vigil  for  the  Deceased  on  Sunday,  Dune  29  at  7 p.m.  in  Blue  Sky  Hall 


in  Ethete. 

Interment  will  follow  services  in  St.  Stephen's  Cemetery. 

He  died  Dune  24,  2003. 

Born  Feb.  26,  1949,  in  Ashland,  Mont.,  he  was  the  son  of  Doseph  and  Mary 
(Tangledyellowhair)  Piper.  He  grew  up  in  Riverton,  attending  schools  there 
and  at  St.  Stephen's.  He  worked  in  Idaho  as  a sheepherder  and  in  the 
potato  fields.  In  the  1970s,  he  worked  for  Maz ' s House  and  Mobile  Home 
Movers.  He  later  started  his  own  business  landscaping  and  cutting  fuel 
woods  for  the  elderly  residents  of  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation. 

He  enjoyed  being  with  his  family  and  grandchildren . He  loved  the 
outdoors,  hunting,  fishing  and  walking.  He  also  enjoyed  Arapaho  activities 
and  Sundances. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Shyrle;  three  sons,  Doseph  and  Edward  of 
Lander  and  Tyson  Kimber  of  Fort  Washakie;  one  daughter,  Kaylena  of  Lander; 
two  grandchildren;  and  an  uncle  and  aunt. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  a sister,  Maureen;  and  three 
uncles . 

Copyright  c.  2003  Casper  Star-Tribune  published  by  Lee  Publications,  Inc., 
a subsidiary  of  Lee  Enterprises,  Incorporated. 

Duly  2,  2003 

Connie  Brown 

CROW  AGENCY  - Connie  Brown,  59,  of  Crow  Agency,  died  Dune  30,  2003,  at 
the  Crow  IHS  Hospital. 

Rosary  will  be  recited  4 p.m.  Wednesday,  Duly  2,  at  the  Bullis  Funeral 
Chapel.  Funeral  Mass  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Duly  3,  at  the  Crow 
Agency  St.  Dennis  Catholic  Church. 

Interment  will  follow  in  the  Hardin  Fairview  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

Duly  2,  2003 

Dora  Helgeson:  (Chief  Calf  Woman) 

LODGE  POLE  - Rancher  and  homemaker  Dora  (First  Chief)  Helgeson,  89, 
whose  Indian  name  was  "Cheen-Daw-Na-Hoonga-Weya, " meaning  "Chief  Calf 
Woman,"  died  of  natural  causes  Tuesday  at  her  home  west  of  Lodge  Pole. 

Rosary,  wake  and  pipe  ceremony  is  7 this  evening  at  Medicine  Bear  Lodge. 
Funeral  Mass  is  10  a.m.  Thursday  at  Medicine  Bear  Lodge,  with  burial  in 
Lodge  Pole  Cemetery.  Edwards  Funeral  Home  of  Chinook  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

Survivors  include  daughters  Charlotte  (Dames)  Kelley  of  Havre  and  Mary 
Ellen  (Edward)  Messerly  of  Lodge  Pole;  sons  Gene  Louis  (Nancy)  Helgeson 
and  Kenneth  Matthew  (Florence)  Helgeson,  all  of  Lodge  Pole,  and  Leon  Dames 
(Rita)  Helgeson  of  Malta;  a brother,  Arnold  Allen  of  Harlem;  12 
grandchildren  and  22  great-grandchildren . 

A lifelong  resident  of  Fort  Belknap  Reservation,  Dora  was  born  Feb.  13, 
1914,  to  Charlotte  (BlackBull)  and  Sam  First  Chief.  She  attended  the  old 
Fort  Belknap  Boarding  School,  then  Chemewa  Indian  School.  She  received  her 
GED  in  1974  at  Fort  Belknap,  and  had  been  a cook  at  the  Lodge  Pole  School. 

She  married  Raymond  Helgeson  on  Duly  19,  1938. 

Dora  was  the  oldest  member  of  the  Medicine  Bear  Clan.  Known  as  the 
matriarch  of  the  Lodge  Pole  community,  she  championed  many  issues  and 
concerns  for  her  numerous  relatives,  friends  and  neighbors. 

She  was  a bilingual  aide  for  the  Assiniboine  language,  the  Fort  Belknap 
College  bilingual  curriculum  adviser,  chairwoman  of  the  Senior  Citizens 
Advisory  Board  in  Lodge  Pole,  and  a member  of  the  Lodge  Pole  Sewing  Club. 

She  believed  education  made  Indian  people's  lives  better,  and  encouraged 
young  people  to  continue  with  their  education.  She  enjoyed  living  her 
American  Indian  culture  and  participated  in  all  aspects  of  it,  and  was 
named  Indian  Elder  of  the  Year  in  1990. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  her  husband,  Raymond  Helgeson; 
a son,  Raymond  Allen;  a daughter,  Bonita  Nell  Olney;  sisters  Regina  Allen 


Heller  and  Denny  Cliff  Birdtail;  and  brothers  Albert  Cliff,  Thomas  Cliff, 
Robert  Healy,  Percy  Healy,  Dohn  Allen  and  William  "Babe"  Allen. 

Duly  5,  2003 

Caroline  Mountain  Chief 

BROWNING  - Caroline  Mountain  Chief,  64,  a homemaker  and  former  nurse's 
aide  at  the  Blackfeet  Nursing  Home,  died  of  heart  failure  Wednesday  at  a 
Great  Falls  hospital. 

A wake  is  in  progress  at  the  family  home,  with  a rosary  at  6 p.m.  Sunday 
Her  funeral  is  2 p.m.  Monday  at  Browning  United  Methodist  Church,  with 
burial  in  Willow  Creek  Cemetery.  Day  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

Survivors,  all  of  Browning,  include  daughters  Carla  Whitegrass,  Mona 
Tall  Whiteman  and  Verla  Still  Smoking;  sons  Doe  Tall  Whiteman  Dr.,  Kevin 
Tall  Whiteman,  Nathan  Mountain  Chief,  Adrian  Mountain  Chief  and  Marcus 
Still  Smoking;  sisters  Cleo  Cut  Finger,  Doyce  No  Runner,  Pearl  No  Runner 
and  Geraldine  Mountain  Chief;  brothers  Richard  Mountain  Chief,  Vincent 
Micheal,  Arnie  Mountain  Chief,  Gaylen  Mountain  Chief  and  Gordon  Mountain 
Chief;  28  grandchildren  and  30  great-grandchildren;  and  an  adopted  brother 
Lawrence  Mad  Plume  of  Two  Medicine. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  a son,  Wilbur  Mountain  Chief. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

Duly  3,  2003 

Ben  Van  Finley  Squeque 

ST.  IGNATIUS  - Ben  Van  Finley  Squeque,  son  of  Edith  Regan  and  Ben  S. 
Finley  (deceased),  born  March  6,  1945,  in  Tacoma,  Wash.,  passed  on  his  own 
Monday,  Dune  30,  2003,  at  the  age  of  58. 

He  attended  Ursuline  Academy  in  St.  Ignatius  and  Fife  Grade  School  on 
the  coast.  He  enjoyed  fishing,  tooling  around,  powwows  and  hunting. 

He  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  years  commuting  between  the  Flathead 
Reservation  and  the  Puyallup  Reservation,  spending  time  with  family  and 
friends . 

Ben  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  dad,  Ben  S.  Finley;  a sister,  Lillian; 
a brother,  Richard;  his  wife,  Lily  "Cherokee"  Finley;  and  a grandson  and 
granddaughter . 

He  is  survived  by  his  mom,  Edith  Regan  of  Fife,  Wash.;  sisters,  Darlene, 
April,  Laura,  Lizetta  and  Gertie  of  Tacoma,  Wash.;  brothers,  Donald  and 
Buster  of  Fife;  his  children,  Stacy  Adrian  of  Bridgeport,  Wash.,  Byrdy, 
Darlene  and  Karen  of  St.  Ignatius,  Beverly  of  Ronan,  Sonia  of  Tacoma, 
Wash.,  Damie  of  Missoula  and  Ben  III  of  St.  Ignatius;  as  well  as  numerous 
grandchildren,  nieces  and  nephews. 

A traditional  Salish-Pend  Oreille  wake  began  Tuesday,  Duly  1,  at  the 
Longhouse  in  St.  Ignatius  with  the  rosary  being  recited  Wednesday  evening. 
Wake  closing  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Duly  3,  at  the  Longhouse  with 
Mass  of  the  Resurrection  being  celebrated  at  11  a.m.  at  the  St.  Ignatius 
Catholic  Mission.  Interment  will  follow  at  the  Docko  Cemetery. 

Duly  6,  2003 

Doseph  'Bluebird'  Parker 

CAMAS  PRAIRIE  - Doseph  "Bluebird"  Parker,  85,  went  to  be  with  the 
Ancestors  on  Friday,  Duly  4,  2003,  after  visiting  the  powwow  in  Arlee. 

Bluebird  was  born  Dec.  18,  1917,  in  Camas  Prairie.  He  grew  up  and 
attended  school  there. 

Bluebird  worked  for  many  people  throughout  his  life,  serving  as  one  of 
the  first  security  guards  for  the  Arlee  Powwow,  and  working  on  the  Hungry 
Horse  Dam  and  at  lookouts  for  the  local  forestry  divisions.  He  also  helped 
build  the  road  from  Plains  to  Hot  Springs  in  his  life  but  he  was  proud 
that  he  had  worked  for  the  Northern  Pacific  Railroad. 

A member  of  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes,  he  loved  his 
powwows,  rodeos  - especially  the  bull  riding  - the  Plains  fair,  where  he 


loved  to  go  and  eat  corn  on  the  cob,  and  all  the  work  and  hours  of 
enjoyment  he  got  from  bluebirds  and  hummingbirds.  A fairly  traditional  man 
he  also  enjoyed  going  to  all  the  traditional  gatherings. 

He  married  Helen  Allison,  the  love  of  his  life,  and  she  preceded  him  in 
death.  Also  preceding  him  in  death  were  his  sister,  Dulia;  grandparents 
Mary  Louise  and  Peter  Paul;  a half  brother,  Larry  Parker;  several  nieces 
and  nephews  and  cousins;  his  mother  Agnes;  and  a father  who  passed  away 
when  he  was  a small  child. 

Survivors  include  his  adopted  sister,  Elaine  Lozeau  Winston  of  Meridian, 
Idaho;  cousins  Angie  Andrews  and  John  Stanislaw  of  Camas  Prairie,  Hazel 
Barnaby  of  Dixon,  Harriet  McDougal  and  Rose  O'Bennick  of  Hot  Springs, 
Dominic  Curley  and  Martha  Gardipe  of  Worley,  Idaho,  Mary  Sophie  Bradley  of 
St.  Ignatius  and  Theresa  Paul  of  Missoula;  a nephew,  Dixon  Curley  of 
Ronan;  and  a dear  friend,  Owen  Deardorf;  as  well  as  many  other  nieces, 
nephews  and  cousins. 

Traditional  wake  services  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  Sunday,  Duly  6,  at  his 
home  in  Camas  Prairie,  with  the  wake  moving  to  the  St.  Ignatius  Longhouse 
on  Monday  morning. 

The  rosary  will  be  recited  at  8 p.m.  Monday  at  the  Longhouse,  with  wake 
closing  beginning  there  at  1 p.m.  Tuesday.  Mass  of  the  Resurrection  will 
follow  at  2 p.m.  at  the  St.  Ignatius  Catholic  Mission  with  Father  Andrew 
Maddock  officiating.  Interment  will  follow  at  the  St.  Ignatius  Catholic 
Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

Duly  1,  2003 

Annie  C.  "Katie"  Googoo 

GOOGOO,  Annie  C.  "Katie"  - 46,  Waycobah  First  Nation,  died  peacefully  in 
Inverness  Consolidated  Memorial  Hospital,  Friday,  Dune  27,  2003, 
surrounded  by  family  and  friends. 

Born  in  Sydney,  February  28,  1957,  she  was  a daughter  of  the  late  Andrew 
Sr.  and  Annie  Paul;  foster  daughter  of  Pearl  Googoo  and  the  late  Gabriel 
Googoo.  She  was  a daughter-in-law  of  Irene  Googoo  and  the  late  Peter 
Googoo.  She  was  a member  of  Holy  Trinity  Parish,  Waycobah.  She  had  a love 
for  singing,  crafts,  flowers,  and  volunteer  work  in  the  community.  She  was 
a teacher  for  four  years.  Katie  will  be  deeply  and  sadly  missed  forever  by 
family  and  friends,  "God  Bless". 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Doseph  Googoo  Sr.;  daughters,  Theresa 
(Tracy),  Laura,  Loretta,  Doanna,  Courtney,  Cornelia;  sons,  Doseph  Dr., 
Matthew,  baby  Kirby,  all  of  Waycobah;  brothers,  Mike,  Colin,  Peter,  all  of 
Eskasoni;  Michael  Dohn  Sr.,  Doe  Mike,  Douglas,  Andrew;  foster  brother, 
Charles  "Mickey",  all  of  Waycobah;  sisters,  Mary  Ann  Martin,  Waycobah; 
Dorothy  Marshall,  Mary  Pauline  Poulette,  Eskasoni;  foster  sisters,  Deborah 
Danita,  Darlene  and  Doreen,  all  of  Waycobah;  Marion  Forget,  Sydney;  aunt, 
Theresa  Anderson,  Toronto;  numerous  nieces  and  nephews;  her  pride  and  joy 
17  grandchildren. 

She  was  predeceased  by  sisters,  Mary  Rose,  Mary  Ellen,  Mary  Agnes,  Mary 
Louise;  grandchildren.  Shade  Doseph,  Dion  Daniel. 

Visitation  will  be  after  4 p.m.  today  at  the  family  residence,  423 
Reservation  Rd.,  Waycobah.  Funeral  mass  will  be  held  12  noon  Thursday, 

Duly  3,  in  Holy  Trinity  Roman  Catholic  Church,  Father  Bernie  MacDonald 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  the  parish  cemetery.  Funeral  arrangements 
are  under  the  care  and  direction  of  Dennis  Haverstock  Funeral  Home, 
Whycocomagh.  On-line  condolences  to:  info@haverstocks.com 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Halifax  Herald  Limited. 

Duly  5,  2003 

Rufus  Goodstriker 

On  Dune  30,  2003  the  Heavenly  Sprits  called  home  a great  father,  brother 
natural  mentor  in  his  78th  year.  RUFUS  "PIINAKOYIM"  (Seen  from  afar) 
GOODSTRIKER 


Relatives  and  Friends  may  meet  with  the  family  to  pay  their  respects 
prior  to  the  Wake  Service  at  Mr.  Rufus  Goodstriker ' s residence  on  Sunday, 
Duly  6,  2003  from  2:00  P.M.  to  6:00  P.M.  continuing  at  ST.  MARY'S 
IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION  CHURCH,  Blood  Reserve,  at  7:00  P.M.  to  11:00  P.M. 
with  Reverend  Les  Kwiatkowski  O.M.I.  officiating. 

A Funeral  Mass  will  be  celebrated  at  KAINAI  HIGH  SCHOOL  GYMNASIUM,  Blood 
Reserve  on  Monday,  Duly  7,  2003  at  12:00  Noon  with  Reverend  Les 
Kwiatkowski  O.M.I.  and  Archdeacon  Sidney  Black  con-celebrants. 

Interment  to  follow  at  the  Blood  Band  Cemetery. 

Memorial  tributes  to  Rufus'  life  may  be  made  during  the  Wake  Service  and 
during  the  luncheon  only. 

Copyright  c.  2000  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 
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Duly  19,  2003 

Mvskogee  Hiyucee/little  harvest  moon 
Eastern  Cherokee  nvda  utsi ' dsata ' /corn  in  tassel  moon 


+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  ! 

+ + 

Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Dournal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 


<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.comj 
www.pechanga.netj  First  Nation  and  ndn-aim  Mailing  Listsj  UUCP  emailj 

Newsgroup:  alt. native 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 


Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


"Grandfather , Great  Spirit,  once  more  behold  me  on 
earth  and  lean  to  hear  my  feeble  voice. 

You  lived  first,  and  you  are  older  than  all  need, 
older  than  all  prayer. 

All  things  belong  to  you  --  the  two-legged, 
the  four-legged,  the  wings  of  the  air, 
and  all  green  things  that  live. 

"You  have  set  the  powers 
of  the  four  quarters 
of  the  earth  to  cross  each  other. 

You  have  made  me  cross  the 

good  road  and  road  of  difficulties, 

and  where  they  cross,  the  place  is  holy. 

Day  in,  day  out,  forevermore, 
you  are  the  life  of  things." 

Prayer  of  Black  Elk,  Oglala 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  I 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

| languages  in  North  America,  j 
| only  175  exist  today.  ! 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
[ learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  I 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

j languages  will  survive  the  next | 

| 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  I 

j Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

j one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

I eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem.  '"  | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  j 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
t borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  [ 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 
+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ 

[ Dourney 

i The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 


These  prayers  were  offered  for 


For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 

We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 

We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 

We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 

We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

Treaty  Unity  Riders 


each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

Snakes  periodically  shed  their  skins.  This  can  be  motivated  by  many 
things,  primary  among  them  growth  and  environmental  issues.  The  shedding 
process  is  preceded  by  a period  of  relative  inactivity.  This  period 
usually  lasts  1-2  weeks,  during  which  time  the  eyes  begin  to  exhibit  a 
dull,  bluish-white  appearance.  During  this  period,  the  snake's  vision  is 
impaired,  which  causes  them  to  be  rather  unpredictable  and  sometimes 
aggressive.  The  skin  during  this  period  tends  to  have  an  overall  dull 
appearance.  The  underlying  new  skin  is  soft  and  vulnerable  to  damage  while 
the  outer  layers  prepare  to  slough  away. 

A snake  will  make  use  of  any  rough  objects  or  surfaces  within  its 
enclosure  to  help  shed  the  skin.  Shedding  commences  with  the  skin  of  the 
head.  Once  the  snake  has  loosened  and  dislodged  the  skin  surrounding  the 
mouth  and  overlying  the  rostrum  (nose),  it  then  passes  between  rough 
objects  that  can  trap  the  loose  skin  and  hold  it  as  the  snake  glides  out 
of  the  "old"  skin.  There  is  often  a great  deal  of  agitation  and  wriggling 
as  the  snake  attempts  to  dislodge  its  old  skin  and  acquire  a new  look. 

I've  noticed  a period  of  relative  quiet  at  the  Department  of  Interior 
and  within  the  Bush  administration  preceding  recent  decisions  in  the 
Indian  Trust  case  and  with  regard  to  the  near-universal  opposition  by 
tribes  to  the  Dol/Bush  plans  to  reorganize  the  BIA  and  add  yet  another 
layer  of  bureaucracy  that  will  have  to  be  penetrated  by  any  Native  Nation 
or  Individual  with  issues  - like  recognition  - in  need  of  BIA/Dol 
involvement . 

I really  haven't  noticed  a change  in  eye  color,  but  I have  noticed  the 
Dol  trying  very  hard  to  rake  off  the  Indian  Trust  obligations,  contempt 
findings  against  Secretary  Gale  Norton  and  a nation  wide  distrust  of  Ross 
Swimmer's  new  role  in  the  restructured  BIA.  The  Bush  Administration  is 
trying  with  one  attempt  after  another  to  achieve  an  end-around  Federal 
Court  rulings  by  obfuscation,  and  failing  that  through  congressional  law 
making.  The  administration  really  does  appear  to  be  blind  to  the  truth 
and  has  become  increasingly  agitated  and  unpredictable  in  the  methods 
being  taken  to  avoid  court-mandated  financial  settlement. 

Consider  that  the  snake,  after  shedding  its  skin,  is  faster  and  more 
dangerous.  Consider,  too,  that  it  is  able  to  begin  to  grow  again 
to  a greater  size  and  power  unimpeded  by  the  old  skin.  If  the 
administration  and  the  Dol  are  allowed  to  free  themselves  of  the 
constrictions  of  responsibility  for  past  or  future  excesses  -- 
will  they  be  free  to  grow  bigger,  and  more  dangerous  to  the 
sovereignty  of  Native  nations?  Unlike  the  snake,  the  administrative 
branch  of  the  government  is  designed  to  work  within  the  constrictions 
of  the  skin  of  balance  of  powers,  and  responsible  negotiation  with 
sovereign  states. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 
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FEDERAL  DUDGE  TOLD  HE  IS  ONLY  HOPE  FOR  RESTORING  INDIAN  TRUST  ACCOUNTS 

WASHINGTON,  Duly  8 --  A federal  judge  was  told  Tuesday  he  represents 
the  only  hope  American  Indians  have  for  reforming  the  government's 
scandalous  management  of  their  individual  Indian  Trust  Accounts. 

"You  are  the  only  institution  our  clients  trust,"  attorney  Dennis 
M.  Gingold  told  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth. 

"Your  honor,  the  trail  of  tears  does  not  end  in  Oklahoma,"  Gingold 
said.  "The  trail  of  tears  goes  to  your  courtroom." 

With  that  reference  to  the  government's  forced  exile  of  the 
Cherokees  to  Oklahoma,  Gingold  urged  Lamberth  to  use  his  powers  to 
help  end  the  seven-year  legal  fight  over  the  Indians'  efforts  to 
secure  a full  accounting  of  monies  the  government  should  have 
placed  in  their  trust  accounts. 

"The  integrity  of  the  United  States  is  on  trial,"  Gingold  declared. 
At  stake  is  nothing  less  that  the  government's  sacred  word  in  treaty 
after  treaty  that  it  would  protect  Native  Americans  "as  long  as  the 
rivers  long  and  as  long  as  the  winds  blow,"  the  lawyer  said. 

Lamberth  has  previously  held  that  the  government  breached  its  trust 
responsibility  to  the  Indians  and  must  provide  them  with  an 
accounting.  Tuesday  the  judge  concluded  a 44-day  trial  into  how  he 
can  order  changes  in  the  trust  and  insure  that  the  government  is 
resolving  the  many,  long-standing  problems  with  the  trust  accounts. 

Speaking  for  a group  of  Indians  who  filed  the  class-action  lawsuit 
in  1996,  Gingold  cautioned  Lamberth  that  the  government  has 
repeatedly  failed  to  deliver  on  its  promises  to  reform  the  trust. 

The  best  solution  would  be  to  remove  the  Interior  Department  from 
control  over  the  trust  accounts  and  place  them  under  a 
court-appointed  receiver,  Gingold  said  in  final  arguments. 

"We've  seen  the  same  story  since  1915,"  Gingold  said.  "The  trust  is 
poorly  run... we 're  going  to  fix  it." 

Until  the  Indians  filed  their  lawsuit,  nothing  happened  to  reform  a 
trust  program  that  was  flawed  form  its  creation  in  1887,  Gingold 


said.  "For  generations,  nothing  was  done  because  the  government 
felt  it  was  not  accountable." 

Even  with  almost  50  critical  rulings  by  Lamberth  and  the  U.S.  Court 
of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia,  Gingold  said  the  Interior 
Department  will  never  reform  the  trust  and  never  complete  an  honest 
accounting. 

Since  the  lawsuit  was  instigated  "everything  has  been  ignored. 
Nothing  has  been  done,"  he  said.  Many  Indian  trust  beneficiaries 
have  died,  never  able  to  secure  the  funds  that  were  supposed  to  be 
deposited  in  their  accounts  years  ago. 

In  Indian  Country,  there  is  much  suffering,  he  said.  "What  we  know 
in  Washington  is  nothing  compared  to  the  suffering  in  Indian 
Country. " 

The  judge  said  he  will  accept  written  arguments  on  the  case  on  Aug. 
4 and  rule  later  on  the  case. 

Gingold  said  the  Indians  are  prepared  to  push  the  case  to  a final 
trial  later  this  year  to  end  the  fighting  over  the  trust  system. 

For  additional  information: 

Bill  McAllister 
202-257-5385  (cell) 

703-385-6996 
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NATIVE  AMERICAN  LEADER  DENOUNCES  EFFORT  TO  KILL  TRUST  LAWSUIT 

WASHINGTON,  Duly  9 --  Elouise  Cobell,  who  has  been  leading  a 
successful,  7-year  legal  fight  to  secure  a full  accounting  of 
the  government's  Indian  Trust  accounts,  urged  Congress  today  to 
reject  so-called  compromise  legislation  that  would  effectively 
kill  her  lawsuit. 

In  testimony  before  the  House  Resources  Committee,  Cobell 
described  the  legislation  as  "a  draconian  provision  that  would 
involuntarily  extinguish  the  claims  of  trust  beneficiaries  and 
eliminate  their  right  to  seek  redress  from  the  courts  for  the 
uncontested  century  of  mismanagement  of  our  trust  funds." 

Cobell,  a member  of  Montana's  Blackfeet  nation,  is  the  lead 
plaintiff  in  a lawsuit  which  has  secured  court  orders  requiring 
the  Department  of  Interior  to  provide  the  estimated  500,000 
current  and  former  trust  account  beneficiaries  with  a full 
accounting  of  their  funds.  The  accounts,  established  in  1887, 
are  supposed  to  contain  the  proceeds  from  government-arranged 
leases  of  Indian  lands  in  the  West. 

Members  of  the  House  Appropriations  Committee  are  proposing  to 
end  the  lawsuit  and  force  Indians  to  accept  settlements  devised 
by  the  secretary  of  Interior  in  an  effort  to  end  the  litigation. 

Cobell  denounced  that  provision  --  Section  137  of  the  Interior 
Appropriations  Bill  for  fiscal  2004  --  as  the  "Mandatory  Account 
Adjustment  Directive,"  or  MAAD. 

"MAAD  is  a most  repressive  measure  designed  to  eviscerate  the 
rights  of  Indian  beneficiaries  and  steal  from  us  the  victories 
we  have  achieved  through  7 years  of  litigation,"  Cobell  told  the 
committee. 

"MAAD  is  touted  by  its  proponents  as  a sound,  reasonable  and 
fair  process  for  "settling"  the  on-going  Indian  trust  fund 
case.  Cobell  vs.  Norton,"  she  said.  "But  in  reality  it  is 
neither  sound,  nor  reasonable,  nor  fair." 

"Simply  put  MAAD  is  bad  federal  Indian  policy,"  she  said. 

Cobell  said  some  lawmakers  mistakenly  believe  that  the  trust 
accounts  are  substantially  accurate  --  a finding  she  said  was 


based  on  an  Ernst  & Young  report  that  "is  so  riddled  with 
errors,  unreliable  and  insupportable  that  it  is  in  fact  a sham 
and  cannot  serve  as  the  basis  of  any  sound  decision  making." 

In  fact.  Cobell  cautioned  the  committee  that  instead  of 
resolving  the  ongoing  litigation,  that  MAAD  provision  would 
create  even  more  litigation  and  delay  any  settlement  of  the 
case. 

As  for  a settlement.  Cobell  noted  that  the  Indians  have  always 
been  in  favor  of  a fair  resolution  of  the  dispute.  She  noted 
that  her  lawyers  have  told  members  of  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs 
Committee  that  they  are  more  than  happy  to  engage  in 
negotiations  with  government  lawyers. 

But  she  noted  that  those  discussing  have  not  been  productive  in 
the  past  and  that,  in  the  meantime,  the  lawsuit  the  Indians 
filed  in  1996,  is  moving  rapidly  toward  a conclusion.  On 
Tuesday,  a 44-day  trial  on  how  to  reform  the  trust  account 
system  ended  and  Cobell  said  her  lawyers  are  now  ready  to  move 
on  the  final  phase  of  the  case. 

Cobell's  entire  testimony  is  posted  at  www.indiantrust.com. 

For  additional  information: 

Bill  McAllister 
202-257-5385  (cell) 

703-385-6996 
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House  Members  Agree  To  Strike  Bid  To  End  Indian  Trust  Lawsuit 
Duly  15,  2003 

WASHINGTON  (AP)  - Two  House  chairmen  have  agreed  to  abandon  a bid  to  end 
a 7-year-old  lawsuit  alleging  the  Interior  Department  mismanaged  billions 
of  dollars  owed  to  American  Indians. 

House  Resources  Committee  Chairman  Richard  Pombo,  R-Calif.,  said  Monday 
that  he  agreed  with  Rep.  Charles  Taylor,  R-N.C.,  chairman  of  the  House 
Appropriations  subcommittee  on  the  Interior,  to  remove  the  provision, 
which  Pombo  objected  to  and  was  strongly  criticized  by  Indian  leaders  at  a 
hearing  last  week. 

The  proposal,  added  to  the  Interior  Department  appropriations  bill, 
would  have  given  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  sweeping  authority  to 
bring  to  a close  the  lawsuit  that  alleges  a century  of  Interior  Department 
mismanagement  of  oil,  gas,  timber,  grazing  and  other  royalties  from  Indian 
lands . 

U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth  ruled  in  1999  that  the  government  had 
breached  its  obligations  as  caretaker  for  the  Indian  money  and  ordered  the 
department  to  account  for  what  should  have  been  paid  to  the  Indian 
landowners . 

The  plaintiffs  say  that  number  could  be  as  high  as  $176  billion,  and 
tens  of  billions  of  dollars  never  made  it  to  the  Indian  landowners.  The 
Interior  Department  believes  the  error  probably  is  no  more  than  a few 
million  dollars. 

The  appropriations  provision  would  have  given  the  secretary  the 
discretion  to  do  such  an  accounting  as  she  saw  fit,  without  direction  from 
the  court,  and  would  have  forced  each  Indian  landowner  to  challenge  the 
results  of  the  accounting  individually  rather  than  in  the  class-action 
suit . 

Indian  groups  denounced  the  plan,  which  was  crafted  without  any  advice 
or  counsel  from  the  tribes.  Eloise  Cobell,  a Blackfeet  Indian  who  sued  the 


government  in  1996,  said  it  was  "designed  to  eviscerate  the  rights  of 
Indian  beneficiaries  and  steal  from  us  the  victories  we  have  achieved 
through  seven  years  of  litigation." 

Pombo  also  objected  to  the  measure  because  Indians  were  not  consulted 
and  his  committee  was  not  included  in  drafting  it,  but  he  still  believes 
the  lawsuit  should  be  resolved. 

"This  situation  is  having  an  increasingly  negative  impact  on  the 
availability  of  resources  for  the  critical  needs  such  as  roads,  schools 
and  health  care  facilities  in  Indian  country,"  Pombo  said. 

Pombo' s spokesman,  Doug  Heye,  said  the  congressman  plans  a series  of 
field  hearings  in  Indian  country  in  the  coming  months  to  try  to  reach  an 
acceptable  solution. 

"I  think  it's  very  encouraging  that  the  House  Resources  Committee  ...  is 
taking  such  a keen  interest  in  this,"  said  Interior  Department  spokesman 
Dan  DuBray. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Yankton  Daily  Press  & Dakotan. 
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WHAT'S  WRONG  WITH  THIS  PICTURE? 

Two  centuries  after  Lewis  and  Clark,  the  Chinooks  fight  for  a future  denied 
WRITTEN  BY  ROSS  ANDERSON 
Duly  6,  2003 

A Dohn  Clymer  print  on  display  at  the  Fort  Clatsop  National  Memorial  near 
Astoria  in  Oregon  depicts  a group  of  Indians  at  the  gates  to  the  stockade 
offering  fish  and  other  food  to  Lewis  and  Clark  and  their  Corps  of 
Discovery. 

Clymer,  the  late  Western  artist  and  Ellensburg  native,  painted  the  scene 
from  the  explorers'  perspective  - from  the  inside  looking  out  into  the 
sodden  winter  rain  forest.  The  short,  stooped  Native  Americans,  clad  in 
robes  and  conical  hats  woven  from  grasses  and  cedar  bark,  appear 
apprehensive,  inching  nervously  forward  like  Dorothy  and  Friends  at  the 
gates  of  Oz.  The  explorers  watch  warily,  flintlock  rifles  at  the  ready, 
suggesting  a tense  encounter. 

Today's  descendants  of  those  Native  Americans  don't  like  the  picture  and 
ask  that  it  be  taken  down  when  they  visit. 

"It's  insulting,"  says  Gary  Dohnson,  chairman  of  the  Chinook  Indian 
Nation.  "Our  people  are  cowering  outside  while  the  white  guys  are  standing 
erect,  chests  out,  weapons  ready." 

Historians  believe  the  Chinooks  (tribal  members  use  a hard  "ch"  as  in 
"change")  may  have  a point.  The  wet  winter  of  1805-06,  when  Lewis  and 
Clark  holed  up  in  their  makeshift  stockade,  was  a low  point  of  their 
expedition.  The  explorers  were  cold  and  hungry,  claustrophobic  amid 
towering  evergreens  that  blocked  the  daylight. 

The  local  natives  helped  them  survive  by  providing  fish,  berries,  roots 
and  the  occasional  dog  - all  for  the  going  price,  of  course. 

Accurate  or  not,  that  scene  is  as  relevant  today  as  it  was  two  centuries 
ago.  Because,  even  as  the  nation  celebrates  the  bicentennial  of  Lewis  and 
Clark's  undaunted  journey  across  the  continent,  the  descendents  of  the 
Indians  who  helped  them  survive  that  winter  now  seek  official  federal 
recognition  as  a tribe. 

Dohnson  and  his  fellow  Chinook  council  members  claim  to  represent  some  2, 
000  Native  Americans  of  Chinook  descent,  scattered  across  the  region  from 
Seattle  to  the  Oregon  Coast  and  beyond.  They  have  no  treaty,  no 
reservation,  virtually  no  federal  assistance.  They  are  not  even  recognized 
as  a distinct  people. 


Their  identity  was  stolen  from  them  some  50  years  ago,  they  say.  Stolen 
by  a nameless  bureaucrat  at  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  who  took  it  upon 
himself  to  decide  the  ancient  Chinook  Nation  had  ceased  to  exist. 

"We  know  who  we  are,  but  our  government  doesn't,"  says  Gloria  Reed  Brown 
of  Seattle,  who  drives  down  to  Chinook  Country  for  the  monthly  council 
meetings.  "They  recognize  the  town  of  Chinook.  They  recognize  the  Chinook 
salmon.  They  use  those  Chinook  helicopters  . . . Everything  except  the 
people. " 

So  now  they're  back,  standing  at  the  gates  of  Oz,  hands  outstretched, 
pleading  with  Congress  and  bicentennial  officials  and  anybody  who  might 
listen:  Give  us  back  our  identity. 

If  Chinooks  ARE  a nonentity  in  Washington,  D.C.,  they  certainly  are  not 
so  in  Washington  state.  "The  Chinooks  are  one  of  the  best-documented 
tribes  in  the  history  of  the  Pacific  Northwest,"  argues  Steve  Beckham,  an 
historian  at  Lewis  and  Clark  College  in  Portland.  "Almost  every  traveler 
and  explorer  who  crossed  into  the  Columbia  River  encountered  them  and 
wrote  about  them." 

Historically,  the  Chinook  Nation  consisted  of  many  thousands  of  people 
who  occupied  both  banks  of  the  Lower  Columbia  and  the  Willapa  Bay  region. 
They  were  linked  by  culture  and  language  with  the  Clatsops,  who  lived  on 
the  south  side  of  the  river. 

Theirs  was  a rich  culture,  thanks  in  large  part  to  the  marine 
environment,  which  provided  a seemingly  endless  supply  of  salmon,  trout 
and  smelt,  sturgeon,  shellfish  and  the  occasional  whale.  They  had  ample 
supplies  of  wild  berries  and  roots.  They  lived  in  large,  cedar-planked 
longhouses,  carved  seaworthy  canoes  up  to  35  feet  long,  and  crafted 
clothing  and  baskets  from  furs,  grasses,  wool  and  cedar  bark. 

Geography  was  their  greatest  single  asset.  Chinook  villages  at  the  mouth 
of  the  river  provided  strategic  control  over  trade  between  coastal  and 
inland  nations  - and  eventually  with  European  ships  that  began  arriving  in 
the  1790s.  Much  of  that  trade  was  conducted  in  what  came  to  be  called  the 
"Chinook  jargon,"  an  amalgam  of  English,  Spanish,  Nootka  and  other 
Northwest  Indian  languages. 

So,  by  November  of  1805,  when  Lewis  and  Clark  floated  down  the  river 
into  Chinook  Country,  the  resident  Indians  were,  as  Lewis  described  them, 
"great  higlers  in  trade."  They  knew  what  they  wanted,  and  they  knew  what 
they  were  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

For  the  explorers,  the  initial  response  was  extraordinary  relief  at 
reaching  the  end  of  their  year-and-a-half -long  trek.  "Great  joy.  . ." 

Lewis  wrote.  "We  are  in  view  of  the  ocean.  . . which  we  have  been  so  long 
anxious  to  see,  and  the  roaring  or  noise  made  by  the  waves  breaking  on  the 
rocky  shores.  . . may  be  heard  distinctly." 

But  events,  especially  the  weather,  quickly  went  downhill.  The  incessant 
rain  and  winds  soaked  the  expedition,  and  relations  with  the  Chinooks  were 
"tenuous,"  says  historian  Beckham.  In  terms  of  life's  necessities,  the 
Indians  were  wealthy,  while  Lewis  and  Clark  were  "impoverished,"  having 
used  up  virtually  all  their  trade  goods  - beads,  metal  tools,  etc.  - in 
exchanges  with  interior  tribes.  The  entrepreneurial  Chinooks  "expected 
more,  and  got  less,"  Beckham  says. 

This  explains  why  the  explorers  fortified  themselves  behind  log  walls, 
maintained  a 24-hour  guard  and  ousted  the  Indians  at  dusk  each  evening. 

Even  so,  the  Chinooks  provided  desperately  needed  food.  And,  while  the 
Indians  could  easily  have  overwhelmed  the  invaders,  there  were  no  open 
hostilities.  Relations  were  strained,  but  peaceful. 

The  following  March,  the  explorers  packed  up  their  boats  and  headed  back 
East.  They,  and  others  who  preceded  and  followed  them,  left  a devastating 
legacy  in  Chinook  Country.  Countless  thousands  of  Indians  died  from 
epidemics  of  smallpox,  cholera,  alcohol  and  other  diseases  to  which  they 
had  no  immunity. 

By  the  1850s,  farms  and  salmon-fishing  operations,  and  eventually  towns, 
were  sprouting  on  Chinook  land.  And  there  were  fewer  Chinooks  to  defend 
their  property.  An  1851  census  identified  251  Chinook  and  Clatsops  - a 
small  fraction  of  their  pre-contact  numbers. 

Robert  Shortress,  a government  agent  based  in  Astoria,  wrote  in  1851 
that  "it  is  impossible  not  to  feel  indignant"  about  the  treatment  of  the 


people  who  had  lived  there  for  thousands  of  years.  "I  have  so  long 
preached  patience  and  hope  to  them  that  I am  almost  ashamed  to  do  so  any 
longer. " 

Shortress  called  for  a treaty  and  a reservation  "secluded  from  the 
influence  of  the  whites." 

In  August  of  that  year,  Chinook  leaders  signed  a treaty  in  which  they 
ceded  much  of  the  north  shore  of  the  river  in  exchange  for  promises  of 
cash,  clothing,  hardware,  tobacco,  guns  and  powder  and  other  goods. 

The  treaties  were  shipped  off  to  Washington,  D.C.,  where  no  action  was 
taken  on  them.  In  their  book  on  the  Chinooks,  historians  Robert  Ruby  and 
John  Brown  suggest  that  the  government  balked  because  whites  wanted 
Chinooks  moved  to  Eastern  Washington  "where  they  would  be  out  of  the  way." 

A few  of  the  Chinook  people  eventually  moved  to  the  Quinault  Reservation 
others  to  the  Grand  Ronde  Reservation  about  80  miles  south  of  Astoria  in 
Oregon.  But  most  stayed  in  their  ancient  homelands,  gradually  adopting  new 
lifestyles  in  small  towns  such  as  Chinook,  Ilwaco,  South  Bend  and  Bay 
Center. 

Yet,  even  without  a treaty  and  reservation,  the  Chinooks  were  officially 
recognized  by  the  government.  When  the  government  created  the  Quinault 
Reservation,  some  100  miles  up  the  coast,  Chinooks  were  allotted  tens  of 
thousands  of  acres  of  reservation  lands  - despite  the  fact  that  Chinooks 
and  Quinaults  were  ancient  rivals  and  frequent  combatants.  Chinooks  were 
treated  like  any  other  Indians,  Beckham  says.  They  were  granted  Indian 
hunting  and  fishing  licenses,  and  their  children  were  admitted  into  Indian 
schools . 

A century  later,  in  1951,  the  Chinooks  pressed  for  federal  compensation 
$30  million  for  the  loss  of  762,000  acres  of  land,  plus  hunting  and 
fishing  rights.  The  government  eventually  awarded  them  $100,000. 

Then,  in  1954,  the  BIA  quietly  terminated  its  official  recognition  of 
the  tribe.  The  agency  acted  alone,  says  historian  Beckham,  without  support 
from  Congress,  the  administration  or  the  law. 

Today,  the  tribe  operates  on  a meager  budget.  Three  employees  are  based 
in  an  abandoned  schoolhouse  in  Chinook  - near  where  their  ancestors  first 
encountered  Lewis  and  Clark.  The  building  is  dilapidated;  the  toilets  back 
up  at  high  tide. 

But  the  struggle  continues.  Last  year,  the  Chinooks  thought  they  had 
finally  gotten  the  government's  attention.  Assistant  Interior  Secretary 
Kevin  Grover  invited  Chinook  leaders  to  Washington,  D.C.,  for  an  official 
"signing  ceremony"  proclaiming  a government-to-government  relationship. 
Then  the  Bush  administration  suddenly  reversed  itself  and  announced  that 
"evidence  presented  by  the  tribe  does  not  fully  support  federal 
recognition . " 

In  a sense,  one  can  understand  why  the  government  has  a tough  time 
finding  the  Chinook  Nation.  After  150  years  of  persecution  and 
assimilation,  its  members  are  scattered  across  the  landscape.  They  are 
schoolteachers,  fishermen,  mill  workers,  electricians,  firefighters  , 
taxpayers  and  pensioners.  Few  retain  any  of  the  Chinook  physical 
characteristics  - the  short,  muscular  stature  and  the  flattened  foreheads. 
Today's  Chinooks  seem  thoroughly  absorbed  by  the  great  sweep  of  American 
culture  . . . 

Until  you  get  to  know  them. 

Take  Gary  Johnson,  the  tribal  chairman.  A tall,  strapping  man  with 
longish  black  hair  tied  back  in  a pony  tail,  he  is  a public-school  teacher 
and  counselor  in  South  Bend.  These  days,  he  balances  his  school 
responsibilities  with  his  tribal-council  meetings  and  lobbying  trips  to 
the  nation's  capital. 

His  son,  Tony,  teaches  Chinook  language  and  culture  at  the  Grand  Ronde 
Reservation.  Sammy,  his  2-year-old  grandson,  toddles  around  at  council 
meetings  babbling  in  fluent  Chinook  that  most  of  the  council  members  don't 
understand . 

There  is  George  Lagergren,  now  81,  who  grew  up  the  son  of  a Chinook 
mother  and  Swedish  immigrant  father  at  Nemah  River,  near  Bay  Center.  He 
fished  the  salmon  runs  through  the  Depression,  served  in  the  Navy,  saw 
action  in  the  Philippines,  Iwo  lima  and  elsewhere.  After  the  war,  he  came 


home  to  marry  Millie,  who  traces  her  ancestors  directly  to  Comcomly,  the 
Chinook  chief  at  the  time  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  expedition.  They've  lived 
55  years  on  an  idyllic  125-acre  farm  in  Bay  Center,  a lovely  plot  they 
hope  will  one  day  be  part  of  a Chinook  reservation. 

"I'm  part  Swedish,  but  I was  raised  Indian,"  George  says.  "I  hunt  and 
fish.  I can  remember  when  there  were  longhouses  and  big  mounds  of  oyster 
shells  down  by  the  shore." 

He  spends  his  retirement  tending  to  his  homestead,  carving  canoes  and 
painting  local  landscapes  with  Chinook  motifs. 

Millie  Lagergren  sustains  another  tribal  tradition  by  weaving  baskets, 
highly  prized  by  collectors. 

And  there  is  Chief  Cliff  Snider,  a 76-year-old  retired  high-school  coach 
and  teacher  whose  Portland-area  school  named  its  football  stadium  in  his 
honor  - "Chief  Snider  Field." 

While  his  mother  was  Chinook,  Snider  was  raised  in  Portland,  where  he 
was  told  not  to  discuss  his  heritage.  He  went  on  to  become  a star  football 
and  basketball  player  in  Portland  and  at  Oregon  State,  and  only  later  did 
he  discover  that  he,  too,  was  related  to  Chief  Comcomly. 

Initially,  he  says,  he  attended  Quinault  tribal  meetings  because  he 
still  owns  an  old  family  allotment  there.  But  one  day  the  Quinaults 
wouldn't  let  him.  "Because  I was  Chinook,"  he  says.  "That's  when  I began 
to  find  out  who  I was." 

Snider  became  involved  with  the  Chinook  tribe,  serving  22  years  on  its 
council,  much  of  it  as  chairman.  When  he  left  the  council,  he  was  elected 
"honorary  chief  for  life." 

"My  mother  was  raised  at  Pillar  Rock,  and  she's  buried  there  in  a 
Chinook  graveyard,"  he  says.  "Now  it's  somebody's  private  property.  When  I 
go  to  visit  her  grave,  this  guy  threatens  to  shoot  me." 

These  days.  Chief  Snider  is  the  Chinooks'  unofficial  ambassador  to  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  bicentennial.  He  travels  the  continent,  promoting  his 
people's  cause,  often  draped  in  his  chief's  garb.  "Our  people  still 
recognize  the  U.S.  government,"  he  told  an  audience  of  bicentennial 
officials  in  Great  Falls,  Mont.,  last  April.  "But  we  are  waiting  for  our 
government  to  embrace  us  as  our  ancestors  embraced  Lewis  and  Clark  two 
centuries  ago." 

Why  do  lohnson  and  Snider  and  the  Lagergrens  insist  on  federal 
recognition?  Skeptics  suggest  the  Chinooks  merely  want  to  build  an  Indian 
casino  and  make  a lot  of  money. 

"This  process  started  long  before  casinos  were  on  the  landscape,"  says 
Chief  Snider.  "There  have  been  offers  and  suggestions,  but  we're  not 
interested  in  a casino." 

Besides,  the  casino  market  is  already  saturated,  adds  one  tribal  member. 
Who  will  want  to  gamble  in  remote  Chinook  towns  like  Bay  Center? 

In  part,  however,  they  are  looking  for  money  - federal  dollars  to  build 
a legitimate  tribal  center,  to  operate  cultural  programs  for  kids,  a 
health  program  for  seniors. 

And,  ultimately,  they  dream  of  regaining  just  a piece  of  the  coastal 
landscape  they  lost.  "We  accept  what  happened  many  years  ago,"  says 
Lagergren.  "But  we'd  like  to  get  back  some  of  what  they  took  from  us." 

Casinos  and  federal  programs  aside,  the  Chinooks  insist  the  fundamental 
issue  is  one  of  identity.  "It's  not  right,"  says  Lois  Reed  Saxton,  of  Port 
Angeles,  who  drives  all  the  way  to  Chinook  Country  for  council  meetings. 

"A  people  as  powerful  and  important  as  the  Chinooks  should  not  be  allowed 
to  vanish  from  the  face  of  the  Earth." 

But,  despite  the  attention  drawn  by  the  Lewis  and  Clark  bicentennial, 
their  crusade  appears  to  be  mostly  uphill.  They  are  just  one  of  dozens  of 
tribes,  including  Seattle's  own  Duwamish,  who  are  seeking  recognition  from 
a Republican  administration  that  is  not  friendly  to  Indian  causes, 
especially  those  with  dollar  signs. 

They  face  opposition  from  their  old  rivals,  the  Quinaults,  who  fear 
losing  authority  over  their  own  reservation,  a large  portion  of  which  is 
still  owned  by  Chinook  families. 

And,  not  surprisingly,  the  disparate  Chinooks  are  far  from  unified  among 
themselves,  Johnson  frequently  reminds  interviewers  that  he,  as  chairman, 
is  the  only  authorized  spokesman  for  the  tribe.  "We  want  to  make  sure 


you're  talking  to  people  who  really  represent  the  tribe/'  he  cautions. 
"There  are  some  individuals  out  there  who  are  not  well  informed." 

He  refers  in  part  to  Cliff  Snider,  who  still  lives  in  Portland  and 
rarely  makes  it  to  council  meetings. 

And  now  there  is  another  group  emerging  on  the  Oregon  side  of  the  river, 
claiming  to  represent  the  Clatsop  people. 

As  always,  the  politics  of  Indian  country  is  not  all  that  different  from 
the  politics  of  non-Indian  country. 

Back  at  Fort  Clatsop,  just  west  of  Astoria,  park  rangers  are  gearing  up 
for  an  onslaught  of  visitors  expected  to  retrace  the  celebrated  Lewis  and 
Clark  expedition.  No  small  number  will  find  their  way  to  the  tiny  stockade, 
only  slightly  larger  than  a typical  suburban  home,  and  to  the  visitors 
center  a few  steps  away. 

On  a gray  morning  in  early  May,  the  parking  lot  is  empty  and  a young 
ranger  with  a trendy,  bleached  hairdo  minds  the  information  desk.  A thin 
mist  hovers  over  the  meandering  Lewis  and  Clark  River  and  clings  to  the 
old-growth  Douglas  firs  and  cedars. 

The  small  museum  displays  relics  from  the  expedition  and  from  the  Native 
American  people  who  greeted  them.  There  is  an  18-foot  canoe,  fishing  gear, 
clothing  and  baskets  woven  from  grass  and  cedar  bark,  and  a statue 
depicting  a local  Indian  stooping  alongside  the  heroic  Lewis  and  Clark. 

Sally  Freeman,  a veteran  park  ranger  who  specializes  in  historical 
interpretation,  says  she  grapples  with  an  array  of  myths  surrounding  the 
relationship  between  the  explorers  and  the  resident  Chinooks.  The 
strangers  never  really  understood  each  other,  she  says.  "These  Indians 
didn't  fit  the  mythical  concept  of  the  tall,  noble  warriors  on  horseback 
and  living  in  teepees.  These  people  were  short.  They  didn't  ride  horses. 
They  lived  in  longhouses.  They  didn't  wear  feathered  headdresses." 

The  misunderstandings  continue,  she  says.  The  National  Park  Service 
slide  show  "suggests  that  the  Indians  are  long  gone,  that  they  somehow 
disappeared.  We  need  to  fix  that,  because  obviously  it  isn't  true." 

And  then  there  is  that  dramatic  Dohn  Clymer  print,  with  the  Indians 
clustered  at  the  gates  to  the  stockade.  Clymer  called  it  "Visitors  to  Fort 
Clatsop. " 

"It's  done  from  the  explorers'  point  of  view,"  she  says.  "Maybe  we  need 
a new  generation  of  art  - done  from  the  Indians'  point  of  view." 

It  might  address  the  question:  Dust  who  was  visiting  whom? 

Ross  Anderson  is  a retired  Seattle  Times  staff  reporter. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Seattle  Times  Company. 
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Alliance:  Uranium  'threat  is  real' 

By  Dim  Snyder/The  Daily  Times 
Duly  11,  2003 

Conference  to  be  held  Duly  19  in  Shiprock 

SHIPROCK  - Numerous  unanswered  questions  stand  in  the  way  of  bringing 
back  uranium  mining  to  the  Navajo  Nation,  said  Perry  H.  Charley,  the 
director  of  the  uranium  education  program  at  Dine'  College. 

In  addition,  known  severe  health  risks  also  stand  in  the  way. 

Charley  said  there  were  too  many  unknowns  such  as:  What  would  the 
ramification  to  groundwater  be?  What  would  be  done  with  the  contamination? 
And  what  to  do  with  the  chemicals  used  for  the  uranium-leach  mining 
process? 

Uranium  education  is  the  focus  of  an  all-day  Strengthening  Dine'  Unity 
against  Uranium  Mining  conference  Duly  19  at  Shiprock  High  School 


auxiliary  gymnasium.  The  conference's  objective  also  includes  honoring  and 
healing  Dine'  elders  and  families. 

Currently,  there  is  a proposal  on  the  table  by  an  outside  company  to 
implement  uranium-leach  mining  in  the  Crownpoint  and/or  Church  Rock  areas. 

"The  threat  is  real,"  said  Norman  Brown,  a Dine'  Bidzill  coalition 
leader,  on  whether  uranium  mining  could  resume  on  the  Navajo  Nation.  At 
stake  is  the  well-being  of  the  Navajo  people  and  future  generations,  he 
said,  as  well  as  contamination  to  the  land  and  air. 

"We  (the  grassroot  coalition  groups)  have  to  push  our  government  in  the 
right  direction,"  Brown  said  on  Thursday.  "The  only  way  we  can  do  that  is 
if  we  unite  the  legislative  branch  and  the  executive  branch  with  a massive 
lobbying  effort." 

The  Navajo  administration  appears  to  be  split  however  on  the  issue: 

Vice  President  Frank  Dayish  Dr.  said  last  spring  at  a conference  in 
Durango,  Colo.,  that  40  tons  of  untapped  uranium  across  the  reservation 
could  supply  income  to  the  Navajo  Nation  provided  tribal  members  approved 
of  the  idea. 

President  Doe  Shirley  Dr.  said,  however,  that  he  would  oppose  any  form 
of  uranium  mining  on  the  Navajo  Nation.  He  made  his  comments  to  area 
newspapers  in  Gallup  and  Window  Rock,  Ariz.,  after  Dayish' s statement  was 
published  in  The  Daily  Times. 

Dayish 's  office  said  more  than  a month  after  his  comments  were  published 
they  were  taken  out  of  context. 

The  decision  could  eventually  end  up  in  the  hands  of  the  Navajo  Council, 
Charley  said.  The  legislative  branch,  listed  as  the  "governing  body"  of 
the  Navajo  Nation,  has  historically  and  routinely  exercised  its  power  and 
authority  over  the  president's  office. 

Charley  made  his  comments  at  the  Shiprock  Chapter  House,  less  than  1 
mile  from  where  a 75-acre  uranium-tailing  mountain  was  dumped  and  covered 
up  by  gravel  to  prevent  radiation  exposure.  The  dump,  in  addition  to  sick 
or  deceased  miners,  is  one  of  the  legacies  left  behind  from  a half-century 
of  uranium  mining  from  throughout  the  Four  Corners. 

He  has  been  involved  in  uranium  issues  for  35  years,  including  having 
worked  with  former  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stuart  Udall  - the  father  of 
U.S.  Rep.  Tom  Udall,  D-N.M.  - on  the  Radiation  Compensation  Exposure  Act 
of  1990  passed  by  Congress. 

Charley's  father  was  a Navajo  uranium  miner  who  spent  six  years  in  a 
coma  before  dying  of  lung  cancer.  His  father  was  an  uranium  miner  for  27 
years . 

Charley  added  health  studies  needed  to  be  improved.  "There  are  no 
standards  in  the  Navajo  Nation  for  radiological  exposure  ...  we  have 
people  out  there  living  in  contaminated  structures." 

Brown  said  in  an  earlier  interview  "We're  talking  soaring  health  costs 
and  lack  of  environmental  standards  on  Navajo.  This  is  a good  step  in 
exercising  our  sovereignty.  In  order  to  be  sovereign  we  must  act  sovereign 
This  is  a sovereign  act  - to  say  'no.'" 

Charley  and  Brown  are  among  more  than  a dozen  featured  speakers  at  the 
conference. 

The  Leesoii  Dooda  conference  is  also  being  sponsored  by  numerous 
grassroot  coalition  groups  and  organizations  including  the  Dine'  Bidzill, 
the  Eastern  Navajo  Dine'  Against  Uranium  Mining  and  the  Dine'  College 
Uranium  Education  Office. 

Topics  at  the  conference  will  include  the  uranium  legacy,  the  health 
effects  of  uranium  and  the  environmental  impacts  of  uranium.  There  will 
also  be  testimonials  from  former  uranium  miners  and  miners'  widows. 

In  addition,  topics  include  the  uranium  impact  on  Dine'  land  and  culture 
support  for  no  uranium  from  Navajo  Council  delegates  and  support  for  no 
uranium  from  Navajo  elected  state  representatives. 

Dim  Snyder:  jims@daily-times.com 

Copyright  c.  2003  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
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Membership  law  remains  internal  issue 
By:  Ross  Montour 
Duly  4,  2003 

It's  been  nearly  two  weeks  since  a Mohawk  Council  of  Kahnawake  delegation 
met  with  Indian  and  Northern  Affairs  Minister  Robert  Nault.  It  is  known 
that  the  topic  that  dominated  the  agenda  of  that  meeting  was  Kahnawake's 
draft  membership  law.  It  is  also  known  that  the  minister  was  not  pleased 
with  its  contents.  Assistant  Grand  Chief  Lloyd  Phillips  is  the  first  chief 
to  speak  about  the  meeting  on  the  record. 

Phillips  said  Nault  didn't  get  into  specifics  about  his  reservations 
with  the  draft  membership  law,  preferring  to  speak  generally.  But,  he 
noted,  it  was  clear  the  issue  "meant  a lot"  to  the  minister. 

Phillips  said  he  wasn't  sure  which  version  of  the  draft  law  Nault  had  in 
his  possession.  "We  (MCK)  never  gave  them  (government)  a copy  of  the  law. 
Someone  from  the  community  gave  it  to  the  government.  Then,  from  there,  it 
went  to  the  government's  legal  department,"  the  Assistant  Grand  Chief 
speculated . 

According  to  Phillips,  Nault  expressed  a major  concern  over  the  draft 
membership  law  because,  "it  doesn't  meet  Canada's  guidelines  on  what  a 
membership  code  should  look  like." 

Phillips  pointed  out  that  Kahnawake's  membership  law  is  part  of  a 
process  that  began  well  in  advance  of  the  development  of  the  federal 
government's  policy  on  the  development  of  membership  codes.  The  federal 
government  did  not  enact  a policy  on  membership  codes  until  the  1984 
revision  (Bill  C.31)  of  the  Indian  Act  had  been  enacted. 

Kahnawake,  in  anticipation  of  the  revision,  began  its  own  membership 
process  with  the  Moratorium  on  Membership  of  1981  which  was  followed  by 
the  passage  of  the  Mohawk  Law  on  membership  in  1984,  Phillips  reminded. 

The  minister  raised  the  question  about  whether  Kahnawake  was,  by 
contemplating  the  passage  of  the  law,  stepping  out  of  the  Canadian 
framework,  Phillips  said.  Phillips  also  reported  that  the  minister  was 
reminded  the  membership  law  was  part  of  a community-driven  process  and 
that  it  reflected  what  the  community's  concerns  are. 

Phillips  responded  to  reports  that  Nault  had  dangled  a letter  of  offer 
regarding  the  entering  into  of  negotiations  over  the  Seigneury  claim  in 
front  of  Grand  Chief  Doe  Tokwiro  Norton,  then  dropped  it  into  his  lap 
after  warning  the  membership  law  could  jeopardize  the  claim. 

"Nault  said  membership  was  going  to  affect  the  Seigneury  claim,  then 
slid  the  letter  across  the  table  to  Doe.  Was  it  unprofessional  behaviour? 

I would  say  yes,"  Phillips  offered. 

Phillips  assured  that  if  Nault  wished  to  take  a high-handed  approach 
with  Kahnawake,  it  would  not  prove  to  be  productive.  He  said  that  a lot  of 
work  had  been  put  into  the  membership  law  since  the  beginning  of  the  year 
and  that  work  on  the  file  continues  on  course. 

When  will  the  revised  draft  be  released  to  the  community?  Phillips  said 
the  plan  is  to  release  the  revised  draft  law  to  the  community  at  the  next 
community  meeting,  scheduled  for  August. 

Phillips  agreed  the  community  needs  to  know  the  potential  risks  of  going 
head-to-head  against  Nault  on  the  membership  issue.  He  said  that  the  MCK 
has  set  aside  two  sessions  in  order  to  strategize  on  how  best  to 
communicate  to  the  community  where  things  are  at.  Phillips  said  that  no 
decisions  have  been  made  as  yet.  He  is  hoping  the  council  table  will  be 
able  to  reach  consensus  by  next  week,  then  proceed  with  a communication 
plan  to  apprise  the  community  of  the  challenges  facing  it  over  the 
membership  law. 

Regarding  the  'letter  of  offer'  presented  to  Norton  by  Nault,  Phillips 
said  that  discussions  are  going  on  regarding  the  formulation  of  a response. 
While  he  would  not  go  into  specifics  at  the  moment,  Phillips  felt  he 
wanted  to  clarify  that  the  letter  was  not  a monetary  offer  to  settle  the 


Seigneuny  claim  - it  is  an  offer  regarding  the  entering  into  of  formal 
negotiations . 

Copyright  c.  1997-2000  The  Eastern  Door/Mohawk  Territory/Kahnawake,  QC. 
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Memorial  'captures  spirits'  of  Native  American  leaders 
By  Christine  Clarridge 
Seattle  Times  staff  reporter 
Duly  10,  2003 

[Brother-sister  tribute:  The  Bernie  Whitebear-Luana  Reyes  Memorial 
Dreamcatcher  will  be  dedicated  at  10  a.m.  Duly  19  on  the  corner  of 
Yesler  Way  and  32nd  Avenue.  Donations  to  offset  the  cost  of  the 
Bernie  Whitebear  and  Luana  Reyes  Memorial  may  be  sent  to  the  Leschi 
Community  Council,  P.O.  Box  22391,  Seattle,  WA  98122.] 

Bernie  Whitebear  was  a nationally  known  activist,  revered  inside  and 
outside  the  Indian  community  for  his  compassion,  strength  and  vision. 

Luana  Reyes  was  the  founder  of  numerous  health-care  clinics  that  are 
credited  with  improving  the  lives  of  thousands  of  urban  Indians.  Now  his 
ashes  and  her  photographs  are  encased  in  a long-awaited  memorial  - an 
18-foot  dreamcatcher  built  by  their  eldest  brother  and  erected  yesterday 
in  the  Leschi  neighborhood.  "It's  absolutely  perfect,"  said  resident 
Doan  Singler. 

"It's  just  what  we  hoped  it  would  be." 

She  was  among  neighbors,  fund-raisers  and  Whitebear  family  members  and 
friends  who  gathered  yesterday  at  the  east  end  of  Yesler  Way  to  watch  as 
a three-year  dream  came  true. 

Based  on  a Native  American  symbol,  the  dreamcatcher  was  designed  and 
built  over  the  past  year  by  artist  Lawney  Reyes  of  Beacon  Hill  as  a 
memorial  to  his  siblings.  Reyes  tucked  dozens  of  family  photographs  into 
the  sculpture's  steel  frame  and  included  Whitebear 's  ashes  in  the  concrete 
base. 

"This  captures  Luana  and  Bernie 's  spirits,"  said  Victor  Dohn  Husselbee 
of  the  Taku  River  Tlingit  First  Nation.  "I  was  honored  to  know  and  work 
with  them  in  life,  and  I am  honored  now  to  be  in  their  presence." 

Whitebear  and  Luana  Reyes,  who  both  died  in  recent  years,  were 
nationally  known  for  their  political  savvy  and  unrelenting  advocacy.  They 
are  credited  with  establishing  programs  and  policies  that  have  helped 
thousands  of  urban  Indians  get  health  care,  jobs  and  education. 

In  setting  up  the  United  Indians  of  All  Tribes  Foundation,  an  umbrella 
organization  for  social  services  for  the  urban  Indian  community,  Whitebear 
helped  unite  Indians,  many  of  whom  had  been  historical  enemies,  said 
Lawney  Reyes.  Whitebear  led  the  1970  occupation  of  Fort  Lawton  that 
ultimately  led  to  the  creation  of  the  Daybreak  Star  Indian  Cultural  Center, 
and  that  same  year,  he  and  his  sister  started  the  Seattle  Indian  Health 
Board . 

Under  her  direction,  the  board  became  the  largest  organization  of  its 
kind  and  it  remains  a model  for  other  urban  Indian  communities. 

The  memorial,  which  will  be  dedicated  at  a 10  a.m.  service  Duly  19,  is 
one  of  only  a few,  including  Chief  Sealth's  grave  in  Kitsap  County, 
locally  dedicated  to  Native  Americans. 

The  idea  for  the  sculpture  began  several  years  ago  when  Dill  Marsden,  a 
Leschi-area  resident  and  former  colleague  of  both  Whitebear  and  Luana 
Reyes,  approached  the  Leschi  Community  Council  and  Lawney  Reyes  about  a 
memorial  for  the  two. 


Initially,  the  idea  was  that  Reyes  would  refurbish  an  old  Thunderbird 
totem  he'd  built  years  before  at  the  same  site,  the  corner  of  Yesler  Way 
and  32nd  Avenue. 

But  after  taking  a look  at  it,  he  had  another  idea. 

He  said  his  brother  and  sister  would  be  better  remembered  by  a 
dreamcatcher . Dreamcatchers  originated  with  the  Ojibwas,  a large  Indian 
nation  with  communities  in  the  Midwest  and  southern  Ontario.  Webbing  is 
stretched  over  a hoop  to  resemble  a spider  web  and  decorated  with  feathers. 
It  was  said  that  the  feathers  carried  good  dreams  up  to  the  Creator  but 
that  bad  dreams  would  be  caught  in  the  web  and  burned  by  the  morning  sun. 

Instead  of  using  feathers,  Reyes  has  fashioned  a goat,  a whale  and  an 
arrowhead  from  stained  glass  to  represent  different  tribes  and  has  woven 
them  into  the  steel-cord  webbing  of  his  dreamcatcher. 

"You  know,  a lot  of  people  thought  Bernie  and  Luana  were  dreamers,  and 
they  were,"  he  said. 

"But  a lot  of  their  dreams  came  true,  and  made  a difference  to  a lot  of 
people. " 

Christine  Clarridge:  206-464-8983  or  cclarridge@seattletimes . com 
Copyright  c.  2003  The  Seattle  Times  Company 
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Old  sport  making  comeback 
Blackfeet  embrace  Indian  horse  racing 
By  3AN-MIKAEL  PATTERSON 
Saturday,  Duly  12,  2003 
Tribune  Staff  Writer 

BROWNING  - Indian  horse  relay  racing  and  a rodeo  kicked  up  dust  at  the 
new  Blackfeet  Stampede  Rodeo  Grounds  Friday  afternoon  during  the  52nd 
North  American  Indian  Days. 

Relay  racing  involves  10  teams  of  four  made  up  of  one  rider  and  three 
holders . 

Each  ride  has  three  horses.  He  or  she  races  around  the  track,  dismounts 
and  mounts  another  horse  and  races  on.  The  holders  help  the  rider  exchange 
horses.  The  quickest  to  dismount,  remount  and  cross  the  finish  line  is  the 
winner. 

Total  prize  money  is  $15,000  in  cash  and  prizes. 

Men  race  the  horses  bareback  and  women  use  a saddle. 

Indian  horse  relay  racing  has  been  around  before  Montana  was  a state. 

For  the  Blackfeet  Nation,  relay  racing  took  place  on  the  reservation  until 
the  event  began  fading  away  in  the  1950s. 

"Indian  relay  has  been  around  before,  and  it's  getting  better  all  the 
time,"  said  Browning  resident  Leroy  Skunkcap,  who  has  been  integral  in 
reintroducing  relay  racing  to  the  Blackfeet  Reservation. 

He  started  by  bringing  the  event  to  the  Northwest  Montana  Fair  in 
Kalispell  in  1981. 

Skunkcap,  67,  said  he  was  coming  back  from  a rodeo  in  Idaho  and  took  the 
idea  of  relay  racing  to  rodeo  officials  at  the  Kalispell  fair.  He  said 
they  were  skeptical  but  assured  Skunkcap  if  he  could  round  up  five  teams, 
the  rodeo  would  put  up  the  prize  money.  If  not,  Skunkcap  would  have  to 
come  up  with  the  prize  money  himself. 

"I  had  money  saved,  so  I took  the  chance,"  Skunkcap  said. 

He  rounded  up  eight  teams. 

The  race  still  is  a favorite  at  the  Kalispell  fair  and  since  has  become 
a favorite  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation. 


Indian  horse  relay  racing  will  make  its  return  to  Great  Falls  at  the 
State  Fair  at  the  end  of  this  month. 

Native  Americans  "have  been  running  horses  since  they  stayed  in  tepees/' 
said  Scotty  Osborne,  vice  president  of  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Florse  Relay 
Racing  Association.  "Way  before  that." 

Osborne  said  that  long  ago  a Blackfeet  warrior  named  Bird  Rattler  stole 
the  fastest  horse  from  the  Crow  Tribe  and  raced  it. 

Racing  then  became  a family  event. 

"It's  in  the  blood,"  said  Willie  Kirkaldie,  relay  racer  from  Hays.  "I've 
been  doing  it  since  I was  10  years  old." 

Kirkaldie,  21,  of  the  Kirkaldie  racing  team  qualified  for  Sunday 
afternoon's  relay  racing  championship. 

"Great  Falls  was  the  first  race  I raced,"  Kirkaldie  said.  He  was  14 
years  old  and  his  father.  Doe  Kirkaldie,  signed  a release  form  for  his  son 
to  race. 

"It's  a family  tradition.  It's  in  the  blood.  My  little  nephews  want  to 
ride  horses  like  me,"  Kirkaldie  said. 

Kirkaldie  won  the  Keith  Bird  Rattler  Memorial  Race  on  Friday,  and  his 
team  was  awarded  jackets.  He  chose  to  race  in  Browning  rather  than  at  this 
weekend's  world  championships  in  Sheridan,  Wyo. 

Skunkcap  retired  as  Indian  relay  race  director  in  1989  and  is  now  just  a 
spectator. 

"The  younger  generation  is  doing  really  good,"  Skunkcap  commented. 

The  Blackfeet  Indian  Horse  Relay  Racing  Association  was  established 
about  two  years  ago  and  has  taken  charge  of  racing  events  on  the 
reservation . 

Construction  for  the  new  rodeo  arena  began  last  summer  at  the  site  of 
the  old  rodeo  arena  about  a half-mile  west  of  the  Museum  of  the  Plains 
Indian  on  Highway  89.  Community  members  and  local  contractors  worked 
overtime  to  finish  the  arena  in  time  for  this  weekend's  event. 

The  project  is  funded  by  a tribal  loan  and  federal  grants  which  probably 
will  total  about  $600,000  when  completed,  said  Mike  Tatsey,  president  of 
the  United  Indian  Rodeo  Association. 

"It's  a good  thing  for  the  reservation,"  Kirkaldie  commented.  "It's  a 
good,  positive  thing  for  the  tribe." 

Copyright  c.  2003  Great  Falls  Tribune. 
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Pueblo  Worries  as  Fire  Threatens  Spiritual  Waters 
Associated  Press 
Thursday,  Duly  10,  2003 

TAOS  PUEBLO  - The  people  of  Taos  Pueblo  have  been  drinking  from  the  clear 
water  of  the  Rio  Pueblo  for  centuries,  but  the  small  watershed  is 
threatened  by  a 3,950-acre  wildfire  burning  in  the  mountains  east  of  the 
pueblo. 

The  Encebado  Fire,  sparked  Friday  by  lightning,  continued  to  leave  a 
mosaic  of  charred  trees  and  brush  in  its  wake  as  it  danced  across  the 
mountainside  Wednesday.  By  late  afternoon,  patches  of  unburned  vegetation 
within  the  fire's  perimeter  helped  feed  a spiraling  column  of  smoke. 

The  pueblo  is  concerned  not  only  about  the  sacred  sites  that  line  the 
mountain  but  about  its  sole  water  source  - the  Rio  Pueblo. 

"The  Rio  Pueblo  is  100  percent  of  our  drinking  water.  It  is  spiritual 
water  for  us.  Religion  and  everything  is  tied  to  it,"  said  Mark  Lujan,  the 
Taos  Pueblo  governor's  secretary.  "We  are  looking  at  protecting  this 
watershed . " 

Gazing  toward  the  mouth  of  the  smoky  canyon,  Lujan  explained  that  pueblo 


leadens  were  concerned  about  ash  and  charred  debris  flowing  into  the 
sacred  river  following  the  fire. 

And  that  concern  is  not  likely  to  go  away  anytime  soon,  he  added. 

"Down  the  road,  we're  looking  at  more  debris  being  deposited  because  we 
have  hillsides  that  are  denuded  of  vegetation  that  normally  hold  the  soil 
and  the  waters  back  from  just  rushing  downhill,"  he  said. 

Because  the  pueblo  holds  the  area  as  sacred,  only  American  Indian 
firefighters  were  being  allowed  to  battle  the  flames  as  they  neared  the 
waterway.  Helicopters  were  also  using  water  from  ponds  formed  by  the  Rio 
Pueblo  to  cool  the  flames. 

Lujan  said  the  pueblo  was  concerned  about  dropping  fire  retardant  in  the 
canyon  since  the  river  is  used  for  drinking  water. 

Nearly  900  firefighters  and  other  personnel  have  been  assigned  to  the 
Encebado  Fire,  which  was  10  percent  contained  Wednesday  evening.  Some 
crews  were  busy  building  fire  lines  in  the  mountains  Wednesday  while 
others  lined  the  roadway  at  the  bottom  of  Taos  Canyon,  home  to  nearly  400 
families . 

Fire  officials  said  the  fire  was  about  two  miles  and  several  ridges  from 
populated  Taos  Canyon.  No  evacuations  had  been  ordered,  but  authorities 
warned  residents  in  the  canyon  about  the  possible  danger  from  the  fire. 

Residents  Richard  and  Carmen  Cameron-Wolfe  live  in  a home  nestled  in 
trees  along  the  canyon.  They  have  prepared  a list  of  what  to  take  in  case 
they  are  ordered  to  leave,  but  they  haven't  started  packing. 

The  couple  admitted  that  one  of  their  most  important  items  - a vintage 
Steinway  piano  - would  be  difficult  to  pack. 

"The  piano  has  to  go,"  Carmen  Cameron-Wolfe  said. 

"It's  not  even  a financial  thing,"  Richard  explained.  "I've  had  that 
piano  for  27  years." 

While  the  couple  has  been  having  dreams  about  evacuating  in  the  middle 
of  the  night  under  less-than-ideal  circumstances,  they're  confident  that 
firefighters  can  keep  the  blaze  from  reaching  the  canyon. 

Fire  information  officer  Peter  D'Aquanni  said  crews  spent  much  of 
Wednesday  bolstering  a fire  line  that  was  completed  overnight  along  the 
southern  edge  of  the  fire  - the  edge  closest  to  Taos  Canyon. 

A thin  blanket  of  smoke  settled  in  the  valleys  early  Wednesday,  but  the 
high  temperatures  and  low  humidity  of  the  late  afternoon  were  enough  to 
send  a thick  plume  of  smoke  into  the  sky.  It  towered  high  above  the 
historic  Taos  Pueblo. 

The  plume  has  become  an  afternoon  ritual  for  the  past  few  days,  but 
pueblo  members  are  far  from  comfortable  with  the  ominous  scene. 

"Some  people  get  emotionally  charged  with  something  like  this.  They 
haven't  seen  it  before,"  said  Lujan,  the  pueblo  spokesman. 

But  for  a pueblo  that  has  survived  a turbulent  history  from  the  invasion 
of  the  Spanish  in  the  1540s  to  a deadly  rebellion  against  the  Unites 
States  government  in  1847,  Lujan  said  the  Taos  people  and  their  land  will 
eventually  have  to  recover  from  this  fire. 

"We're  an  age-old  community,"  he  said.  "We  don't  plan  on  moving.  We 
haven't  moved  for  the  past  millennium,  and  now  is  not  the  time  we're  going 
to  pack  up  and  leave." 
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Pueblo  Upset  by  Lyons'  Remarks 
By  BEN  NEARY  | The  New  Mexican 
Saturday,  Duly  12,  2003 


Zuni  Pueblo  has  jumped  on  State  Land  Commissioner  Pat  Lyons  for  his 
recent  remarks  supporting  development  of  a coal  strip  mine  near  a lake  the 
pueblo  and  other  Southwestern  tribes  hold  sacred. 

Zuni  Pueblo  maintains  that  an  Arizona  utility  company's  plan  to  pump 
water  for  the  mine  operation  threatens  continued  water  flow  at  Zuni  Salt 
Lake.  The  pueblo  believes  the  lake  is  home  to  a deity  called  Salt  Mother. 
The  pueblo  and  other  tribes  use  salt  from  the  lake  in  religious  ceremonies 

In  an  interview  with  The  New  Mexican  last  week,  Lyons  criticized  members 
of  the  state's  congressional  delegation  for  a recent  letter  to  the  U.S. 
Department  of  the  Interior.  They  asked  the  department  to  halt  development 
of  the  mine  until  completion  of  hydrology  studies  assessing  the  effect  of 
mining  on  the  lake. 

"Our  delegation  people  have  got  to  realize  that  we've  got  to  be  more 
pro-business  in  this  state/'  Lyons  said  last  week.  "They're  going  crazy." 

Lyons  also  said  that  if  New  Mexico  isn't  willing  to  provide  the  coal  for 
the  Salt  River  Project,  a utility  company  that  provides  electricity  to 
Phoenix  and  other  parts  of  Arizona,  the  company  would  go  elsewhere.  The 
state,  which  owns  land  in  the  mine  area,  stands  to  lose  millions  of 
dollars  in  royalties  if  the  mine  isn't  built  and  the  state  will  fall 
farther  behind  Arizona,  he  said. 

"New  Mexico  and  Arizona  entered  the  union  at  the  same  time,"  Lyons  said 
last  week.  "They've  got  the  Diamondbacks,  a pro  (baseball)  team.  And  we 
don't  have  anything." 

Zuni  Gov.  Arlen  P.  Quetawki  on  Friday  wrote  to  Lyons,  saying  he  was 
shocked  and  disappointed  with  his  comments.  Quetawki  informed  Lyons  that 
his  comment  about  the  baseball  team  "is  foolish  and  demeaning  to  the 
office  you  hold . " 

"Your  comments,  apparently  made  without  any  contact  with  Pueblo  of  Zuni 
or  other  affected  tribes,  display  either  an  appalling  ignorance  of  the 
real  issues  involved  in  the  Fence  Lake  Mine  dispute,  or  an  equally 
dangerous  eagerness  to  subordinate  Native  American  religious  rights  to  the 
promise  of  a few  jobs  and  a few  dollars,"  Quetawki  wrote. 

Lyons  wrote  back  to  Quetawki  on  Friday  saying  his  comments  were 
misunderstood  and  the  reasons  for  his  support  of  the  strip  mine  were 
misconstrued . 

"It  is  regrettable  that  we  are  at  odds  over  this  project,"  Lyons  wrote 
to  Quetawki.  "However,  I hope  we  can  reach  and  (sic)  agreement  that  will 
not  only  provide  additional  revenue  to  New  Mexico's  public  schools,  but 
also  preserve  the  Salt  Lake  and  provide  desperately  needed  jobs  to  people 
in  the  area,  including  Native  Americans." 

Lyons  took  issue  with  Quetawki 's  statements  that  he  was  ignorant  of  the 
issues  or  willing  to  sell  out  Native  American  religious  rights.  He  has  a 
deep  respect  for  the  history,  culture  and  traditions  of  New  Mexico's 
American  Indian  community,  Lyons  said. 

The  mine  project  promises  to  pay  some  $29  million  in  royalties  to  the 
state,  Lyons  wrote,  and  "I  think  you'll  agree  that  is  more  than  'a  few 
dollars. ' " 

The  18,000-acre  mine  site,  on  the  Catron-Cibola  county  border  south  of 
Grants,  includes  state,  private  and  federal  lands.  State  royalties  would 
go  to  the  state's  permanent  fund,  which  subsidizes  education  and  other 
things . 

In  an  interview  Friday,  Lyons  said  he'll  take  a different  approach  when 
discussing  the  mine  project  in  the  future. 

"We  just  want  to  stick  to  the  issues.  I thought  we  got  a little  off  base 
and  I apologized  to  them  about  that,"  Lyons  said.  "We've  just  got  to  stick 
to  the  issues,  and  that's  jobs  and  economic  development,  and  not  ... 
making  comments  about  baseball  teams.  So  I apologized  for  that." 

At  Zuni's  insistence,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  retained  an 
independent  hydrologist  who  concluded  that  pumping  water  from  the  deep 
Dakota  aquifer  in  the  area  of  the  mine  would  likely  harm  the  Zuni  Salt 
Lake.  The  same  hydrologist,  Phil  King  of  New  Mexico  State  University,  is 
now  preparing  another  study  assessing  the  effect  of  pumping  water  from  the 
more  shallow  Atarque  Aquifer. 

The  Mining  and  Minerals  Division  of  the  New  Mexico  Energy,  Minerals  and 
Natural  Resources  Department  is  preparing  for  a test  to  measure  the  effect 


of  pumping  water  from  the  Atarque  Aquifer. 

In  a recent  report  to  the  state,  Glorieta  Geoscience  of  Santa  Fe, 
consultants  for  Zuni  Pueblo,  claimed  the  utility  company  had  placed  some 
monitoring  wells  that  are  supposed  to  gauge  the  effect  of  pumping  the 
Atarque  Aquifer  into  the  deeper  Dakota  Aquifer.  If  true,  the  results  could 
underestimate  the  effect  of  pumping  on  the  Atarque. 

Officials  with  the  Mining  and  Minerals  Division  and  the  utility  company 
have  said  they're  confident  the  Atarque  monitoring  wells  are  correctly 
situated . 

However,  Dohn  Shomaker,  a hydrologist  retained  by  the  state,  said  in  a 
letter  to  the  state  this  month  that  the  Glorieta  Geoscience  report  leads 
him  to  believe  the  monitoring  wells  are  in  the  deeper  aquifer.  He  plans  to 
analyze  the  issue  more  carefully  in  coming  weeks,  Shomaker  said. 

Meanwhile,  opposition  to  the  mine  continues  to  grow  among  American 
Indian  groups  and  environmental  organizations. 

The  All  Indian  Pueblo  Council  late  last  month  unanimously  endorsed  a 
resolution  pledging  all  legal,  technical  and  other  resources  to  Zuni 
Pueblo  to  fight  the  mine  project.  The  council  called  on  the  state's 
congressional  delegation  to  seek  a halt  to  the  project. 

The  Zuni  Salt  Lake  Coalition,  a group  that  includes  the  pueblo  as  well 
as  environmental  groups  and  others,  plans  a public  meeting  called  a 
"people's  hearing"  at  the  pueblo  later  this  month. 

The  hearing  is  scheduled  from  11  a.m.  to  10  p.m.  Duly  19  at  the  Zuni 
High  School  Cafeteria.  An  invocation  is  scheduled  for  11  a.m.  At  noon, 
there  will  be  informational  presentations.  At  1:30  p.m.,  there  will  be 
presentations  by  government  and  tribal  leaders.  Public  testimony  will 
begin  at  2:30  p.m.  Dinner  is  6 to  7 p.m.  Public  testimony  will  resume  from 
7 to  10  p.m. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican. 
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Tribes  fear  cultural  genocide  from  Tar  Creek  site 
Duly  13,  2003 

By  KELLY  KURT  Associated  Press  Writer 

WYANDOTTE  (AP)  --  Paul  Barton  grew  up  in  the  ways  of  the  Seneca-Cayuga, 
and  so  hant  environmental  director  for  the  Seneca-Cayuga  tribe,  looks  over 
a sassafrase  took  the  snake  in  the  berry  patch  as  a bad  sign. 

"Snake,"  he  warned,  as  soft  and  quick  as  the  slither  that  parted  the 
grass  on  tribal  land  along  Grand  Lake  O'the  Cherokees,  where  berries 
tempted  in  fat  black  clumps. 

Others  ate  the  berries,  which  Barton's  people  honor  in  dance.  But  he  did 
not,  and  not  because  of  the  snake. 

"Where  is  it  safe  to  pick?"  he  asked,  empty-handed  in  a thicket  that 
scares  him  because  it  sits  downstream  of  one  of  the  most  contaminated 
places  in  America. 

American  Indians  living  in  and  near  northeast  Oklahoma's  Tar  Creek 
Superfund  Site  worry  that  traditional  ways  of  collecting  food,  medicine 
and  ceremonial  items  from  the  wild  could  harm  them. 

And  yet  stopping  these  cultural  practices  stirs  a deeper  fear  --  the 
death  of  who  they  are. 

"If  (contamination)  levels  render  tribal  practices  unsafe,"  says  Earl 
Hatley,  an  environmental  consultant  to  six  of  the  eight  tribes  here,  "then 
cultural  genocide  will  occur  and  tribes  will  die." 

In  the  20  years  since  the  federal  government  targeted  this  former  lead 
and  zinc  mining  region  for  cleanup,  the  tribes  say  their  concerns  have 


gone  largely  ignored. 

Criticism  of  the  government's  efforts  here  is  not  new.  About  $100 
million  has  been  spent  so  far,  but  lead  in  the  soil  still  threatens 
children.  Tar  Creek  still  flows  orange  with  acid  mine  water,  cave-ins  go 
on  and  open  shafts  remain. 

About  17  percent  of  the  area's  population  is  American  Indian.  But  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency's  past  assessments  of  health  risks  did  not 
take  into  account  how  their  lifestyles  might  expose  them  to  contaminants. 

Tribal  people  might  be  more  inclined  than  the  mainstream  culture  to  use 
plants  as  medicine,  the  tribes  say,  or  cook  river  fish  whole. 

"I  wouldn't  say  someone  is  out  to  get  the  tribes,  per  se,"  said  Tabitha 
Worley,  the  Quapaw  Tribe's  environmental  director.  "But  by  a lack  of 
action,  by  no  one  taking  notice,  by  no  one  working  on  fixing  the  problem, 

I think  it  leads  to  that." 

The  EPA  says  it  will  work  closely  with  its  "tribal  partners"  as  it 
enters  the  next  cleanup  phase,  which  will  address  giant  mounds  of  mining 
waste  and  mill  ponds  within  Ottawa  County. 

But  Hatley  says  that  doesn't  address  lands  owned  by  tribes  such  as  the 
Wyandotte,  Seneca-Cayuga  and  Eastern  Shawnee  downstream. 

The  Seneca-Cayuga  gathering  spot  lies  along  Grand  Lake  about  17  miles 
south  of  the  Superfund  site's  epicenter. 

Barton  points  to  blackberries  and  sassafras,  poke  and  wild  greens, 
honeysuckle  and  buck  brush  as  food,  medicine  and  basket-making  supplies. 

"Come  April,"  he  says,  "it's  not  uncommon  for  everyone  to  make  a comment 
about  (picking)  wild  onions." 

Barton  lives  his  days  in  the  "longhouse  ways"  of  his  tribe's  pre- 
colonial Iroquois  roots,  something  he  explains  as  a combination  of 
teachings,  beliefs,  languages  and  religion. 

He  thanks  the  Creator  when  he  awakens  each  day.  When  he  picks 
blackberries  for  the  berry  dance,  he  talks  to  them. 

"It  wouldn't  be  right,"  he  explains,  "to  take  something  without  asking." 

As  assistant  environmental  director  for  the  Seneca-Cayuga,  Barton  also 
spends  part  of  his  time  telling  tribal  members  where  not  to  pick, 
including  here. 

Dust  beyond  the  willows,  samples  taken  by  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
last  year  found  lead,  cadmium  and  zinc  in  lake  sediments.  The  zinc  levels 
exceeded  sediment  standards  for  aquatic  life. 

Barton  fears  the  field  could  be  tainted  by  these  metals  through  routine 
flooding.  Efforts  to  keep  tribal  members  from  gathering  in  such  areas, 
however,  are  not  always  successful. 

The  tribes  are  doing  their  own  research  on  contaminant  absorption  in 
plants  considered  important  to  them. 

The  Oklahoma  Department  of  Environmental  Quality  is  close  to  completing 
a study  that  could  answer  additional  questions  about  the  safety  of  eating 
fish  from  the  Neosho  and  Spring  rivers. 

Some  tribal  members  report  open  red  sores  on  the  fish  they  catch  from 
the  rivers. 

Hatley  believes  some  state  and  federal  officials  have  been  unwilling  to 
consider  the  tribes'  concerns  in  the  past  because  of  the  implications  for 
Grand  Lake,  a prime  tourist  and  fishing  destination. 

The  rivers  which  flow  through  the  Tar  Creek  Superfund  Site  drain  into 
the  lake,  but  he  believes  commercial  interests  there  would  prefer  to  keep 
any  potential  environmental  problems  quiet. 

Barton,  meanwhile,  tries  to  teach  his  three  children  in  traditional  ways. 
Sure,  he  could  buy  the  blackberries  and  strawberries  needed  for  the  dance 
at  the  grocery  store. 

But  how  would  he  know,  he  asks,  if  anyone  had  talked  to  them  first? 
Copyright  c. 997-2002  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 
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Apache  leader  was  a fugitive 
By  Stephanie  Innes 
ARIZONA  DAILY  STAR 
Duly  9,  2003 

Some  members  of  the  San  Carlos  Apache  Tribe  are  reeling  from  a recent 
discovery  that  their  vice  chairman  had  an  arrest  warrant  in  Tucson. 

Robert  Eugene  Howard,  32,  who  was  sworn  in  as  a council  member  of  the 
tribe  in  2000,  reportedly  never  disclosed  to  the  council  or  his 
constituents  that  he  had  an  outstanding  warrant  in  Tucson  City  Court 
related  to  an  arrest  for  driving  under  the  influence  of  alcohol. 

"It's  embarrassing  for  the  whole  nation.  We  are  already  stigmatized  as 
alcoholics,"  said  Karen  Key,  one  of  11  members  of  the  eastern  Arizona 
tribe's  council. 

Howard  became  vice  chairman  for  the  tribe  of  about  14,000  members  in 
December . 

Prosecutor  Laura  Brynwood  of  the  Tucson  City  Attorney's  Office  on 
Tuesday  said  no  information  on  the  status  of  Howard's  case  was  immediately 
available.  A records  search  Tuesday  afternoon  showed  an  outstanding  arrest 
warrant  from  Tucson  City  Court  in  Howard's  name. 

Tucson  authorities  issued  a warrant  for  Howard's  arrest  when  he  failed 
to  appear  for  court  after  being  charged  with  driving  under  the  influence 
of  alcohol  while  his  license  was  suspended,  said  Tao  Etpison,  an  attorney 
representing  several  tribal  members  who  want  to  remove  Howard  from  office. 

Etpison  said  the  initial  arrest  occurred  in  1996.  According  to  Etpison, 
Howard  turned  himself  in  to  authorities  Dune  28  after  news  of  the  warrant 
surfaced  and  is  now  awaiting  a resolution  to  his  case,  though  no  further 
information  was  available  and  the  Pima  County  jail  had  no  record  of  a 
Robert  E.  Howard  as  of  Tuesday  night. 

When  tribal  prosecutors  began  investigating  in  Dune,  they  turned  up  a 
second  warrant  for  Howard's  arrest  in  Mesa  City  Court,  where  he  never 
followed  through  with  a 1995  arrest  for  assault  and  property  damage, 

Etpison  said. 

Howard,  who  was  not  available  for  comment,  told  the  San  Carlos  Moccasin 
newspaper  that  the  offenses  occurred  when  he  was  young  and  he  thought  the 
charges  had  been  handled.  Key  said. 

"But  he  took  two  oaths  of  office  while  he  was  a fugitive.  That's  an 
issue,"  Key  said.  "And  he  was  driving  a tribal  vehicle  while  on  a 
suspended  license." 

Etpison  said  Howard  is  on  a self-imposed  leave  of  absence  until  the  case 
is  resolved. 

Contact  reporter  Stephanie  Innes  at  573-4134  or  sinnes@azstarnet.com 
Copyright  c.  1999-2003  AzStarNet,  Arizona  Daily  Star. 
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Apache  man  imprisoned  for  murder  he  may  not  have  committed 
Former  prosecutor  among  those  who  think  he  is  innocent 
ODESSA  TX 
SAM  LEWIN 
Duly  9,  2003 

An  Apache  man  who  has  been  imprisoned  in  Texas  for  murder  since  1983  will 


likely  be  paroled  later  this  year,  but  that's  nowhere  near  enough  for  him. 
lames  Harry  Reyos  wants  his  name  cleared  and  he  has  some  pretty  powerful 
believers  in  his  innocence:  a former  prosecutor  and  the  bishop  who 
officiated  at  the  victim's  funeral. 

Those  involved  with  the  story  say  to  understand  the  case,  you  have  to 
comprehend  the  social  climate  in  Ector  County,  Texas,  in  the  early  80's. 

It  was  before  a wider  acceptance  of  homosexuality,  before  the  sex  scandals 
in  the  Catholic  Church,  a time  when  prejudice  against  Native  Americans  was 
little  more  than  an  open  secret. 

THE  MURDER 

The  body  of  Father  Patrick  Ryan,  a 49-year-old  priest  in  Odessa,  Texas, 
was  found  in  a seedy  motel  on  December  22,  1981.  A maid  discovered  him 
lying  facedown  in  a blood-streaked  bedroom.  Ryan  was  nude  and  his  hands 
were  tied  behind  his  back.  He  had  checked  in  under  an  alias,  because  of 
that  it  took  several  days  to  identify  the  body.  Police  had  no  initial 
suspects  and  wondered  what  a respected  member  of  the  clergy  was  doing  in  a 
third-rate  motel.  Ector  County  officials  later  determined  Ryan  had  been 
murdered  between  7 p.m.  and  midnight  the  previous  evening.  For  almost  a 
year  the  case  went  nowhere. 

THE  SUSPECT 

In  those  days,  Reyos  was  basically  a drifter.  The  New  Mexico  man  had 
been  kicked  out  of  college  for  drinking  and  subsequently  traveled  from 
Albuquerque  to  Memphis  to  parts  of  West  Texas.  Evidence  later  showed  he 
met  Ryan  and  had  a sexual  relationship  with  him.  During  that  time  he  was 
also  arrested  numerous  times  for  alcohol  related  violations.  Reyos  now 
blames  some  of  his  excessive  drinking  on  his  guilt  over  being  gay.  He  says 
he  knew  early  on  he  was  attracted  to  men,  but  his  religious  upbringing 
wouldn't  let  him  acknowledge  it.  He  returned  to  Albuquerque  in  November  of 
1982  and  made  a phone  call  that  would  alter  the  rest  of  his  life.  He 
called  911  and  admitted  to  killing  Ryan.  He  offered  no  other  details, 
simply  said  he  was  the  killer.  Police  arrived  and  again  he  confessed,  but 
recanted  soon  after,  saying,  "In  the  name  of  God,  I didn't  do  this." 

THE  TRIAL 

His  public  defender  at  the  time  thought  that  despite  the  confession, 
there  was  a good  chance  Reyos  would  be  acquitted.  Reyos  had  a speeding 
ticket  and  eyewitness  testimony  showing  he  was  200  miles  away  from  Odessa 
at  the  time  of  the  murder.  He  had  passed  a lie  detector  test  and  there  was 
absolutely  no  physical  evidence  to  tie  him  to  the  scene.  In  all  the  times 
Reyos  was  arrested,  he  had  never  once  exhibited  any  sign  of  violence. 

A psychologist  examined  Reyos  and  concluded  he  was  innocent.  He  said 
Reyos  was  a dystonic  homosexual,  a gay  man  who  feels  utter  shame  over  his 
sexual  orientation.  Reyos,  the  doctor  concluded,  was  not  a violent  person. 
The  doctor  believed  Reyos 's  confession  was  false  and  was  brought  on  by 
guilt  over  having  sex  with  a representative  of  the  religion  that  taught 
him  homosexuality  was  wrong  in  the  first  place.  Reyos  also  testified  he 
had  been  binge  drinking  and  using  drugs  heavily  in  the  weeks  leading  up  to 
the  confession,  drifting  in  and  out  of  consciousness. 

No  matter.  The  jury  found  him  guilty  and  sentenced  him  to  38  years  in 
prison . 

Some  people  believe  Reyos  never  stood  a chance. 

"His  homosexuality  and  his  Native  American  status  played  a role,"  Adam 
Fellows,  the  attorney  now  representing  Reyos,  told  the  Native  American 
Times.  "We  don't  have  many  Native  Americans  in  West  Texas.  It's  clearly  a 
part  of  the  country  with  a pervasive  prejudice  against  Native  Americans. 
And  even  a fairly  open  minded  jury  back  then  would  likely  be  considered 
the  most  homophobic  jury  now." 

Fellows  says  the  crime  rate  had  been  skyrocketing  in  Ector  County  and 
citizens  were  angry.  They  wanted  convictions  and  prosecutors  were  eager  to 
oblige  them.  A confession,  even  if  it  was  false,  was  more  than  enough. 
Reyos  went  to  jail  and  the  case  was  closed. 


THE  PROSECUTOR 


Dennis  Cadra  was  an  assistant  prosecutor  for  the  Ector  County  District 
Attorney  in  1991.  The  office  was  being  cleaned  and  a secretary  asked  Cadra 
if  he  still  needed  the  Reyos  case  file.  Cadra  hadn't  prosecuted  the  case, 
so  he  grabbed  the  papers,  initially  intending  to  give  the  documents  a 
cursory  review  before  tossing  them. 

He  read.  And  read.  And  he  began  to  believe  that  lames  Harry  Reyos  was 
innocent . 

"I  noticed  his  alibi  was  fairly  ironclad.  He  had  traffic  tickets  proving 
he  was  out  of  the  area.  Apparently  the  jury  just  ignored  it,"  Cadra  told 
the  Native  American  Times. 

He  timed  the  route  himself,  seeing  how  long  it  would  take  to  drive  from 
Odessa  to  the  places  in  New  Mexico  where  Reyos  had  proof  he  had  been  and 
still  return  in  time  to  kill  Ryan.  Remember,  the  medical  examiner  was 
positive  Ryan  had  died  between  7 P.M.  and  midnight. 

"I  am  fairly  certain  he  did  not  have  the  time.  He  would  have  had  to 

average  over  100  miles  the  entire  way.  With  the  ways  those  roads  are,  he 

couldn't  have  done  that,"  said  Cadra.  In  1981,  the  only  route  between 
Odessa  and  New  Mexico  was  a narrow,  two-lane  road  with  no  shoulder. 

After  considering  the  evidence,  Cadra  took  the  unprecedented  step  of 

writing  a letter  to  Ann  Richards,  Texas  governor  at  the  time. 

"Despite  my  sixteen  years  as  a prosecutor,  I came  to  the  firm  conclusion 
that  it  was  physically  impossible  for  Mr.  Reyos  to  have  committed  the 
crime,"  the  letter  stated. 

Cadra  wasn't  alone  in  believing  that  Reyos  was  innocent.  The  Bishop 
Emeritus  of  the  Amarillo  Diocese,  the  man  who  presided  over  Ryan's  funeral, 
has  also  examined  the  case.  He  too  believes  Reyos  is  innocent  and  wrote  a 
letter  in  support. 

The  appeals  fell  on  deaf  ears.  Again,  the  social  climate  wasn't  right 
for  Reyos.  The  state's  parole  board  had  just  approved  the  release  of  a 
convicted  killer  who  had  gone  on  to  murder  several  times  again.  Smarting 
from  the  embarrassment,  they  weren't  about  to  take  another  chance. 

So,  Reyos  has  stayed  in  prison.  His  father  died  during  the  time  he  spent 
behind  bars.  Now,  he  has  finally  been  granted  a parole  date,  a virtual 
assurance  that  he  will  be  released  in  December  of  this  year.  That's  not 
enough  for  him.  He  wants  a full  pardon. 

"He  wants  to  clear  his  name,"  said  Fellows.  "He  is  not  interested  in  any 
[money]  from  the  state.  He  just  wants  to  have  his  name  back." 

The  story  has  received  national  publicity.  In  2001,  Reyos  gave  an 
interview  to  the  Houston  Chronicle. 

"I  had  an  airtight  alibi,"  Reyos  said  at  the  time.  "I  couldn't  believe 
it . " 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2003  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Man  gets  life  for  killing  American  Indian  activist 
By  LISA  TEACHEY 
Duly  8,  2003 

A Lakota  Indian  from  Maryland  was  sentenced  Tuesday  to  life  in  prison  for 
the  slaying  of  a 70-year-old  parolee  who  had  become  an  activist  for  prison 
inmates  and  an  advocate  for  American  Indians. 

Pius  Vinton  Smashed  Ice,  38,  will  not  be  eligible  for  parole  for  30 
years.  He  pleaded  guilty  in  May  to  the  Dan.  20  stabbing  death  of  Standing 
Deer,  a Choctaw  Oneida  also  known  as  Robert  Hugh  Wilson. 

Smashed  Ice  originally  told  police  that  burglars  broke  into  Standing 
Deer's  townhouse  in  the  11600  block  of  Chimney  Rock  and  that  he  found 


Standing  Deer  dead,  authorities  said.  Smashed  Ice  later  admitted  he  killed 
Standing  Deer  during  a violent  argument. 

Defense  attorney  Randy  Ayers  had  asked  state  District  Judge  Belinda  Hill 
to  consider  a lesser  sentence.  Because  Smashed  Ice  has  a prior  assault 
conviction  in  South  Dakota,  the  minimum  punishment  was  15  years. 

In  his  confession.  Smashed  Ice  expressed  remorse  and  apologized  to 
Standing  Deer's  family,  Ayers  said  after  the  proceeding. 

Ayers  said  Smashed  Ice  had  come  to  Houston  from  Baltimore  to  help 
Standing  Deer  with  his  activism,  Ayers  said.  Smashed  Ice  said  they  began 
abusing  drugs  and  alcohol,  though  an  autopsy  found  no  alcohol  or  drugs  in 
Standing  Deer's  body. 

Smashed  Ice  said  Standing  Deer  had  made  unwanted  sexual  advances,  Ayers 
said.  The  attack  was  allegedly  prompted  by  another  seduction  attempt. 

"In  response  to  that,  and  kind  of  fueled  by  the  drugs  and  the  alcohol, 
he  sort  of  snapped,"  Ayers  said. 

Prosecutor  John  Jocher  asked  Hill  for  the  maximum  sentence. 

"The  physical  evidence  is  contrary  to  the  defense  theory  this  was  a 
dispute  involving  sex,"  Jocher  said  Tuesday  afternoon  in  a telephone 
interview.  "The  defendant  has  been  to  the  pen  before  for  a violent  attack 
in  which  he  also  stabbed  someone." 

Standing  Deer  was  stabbed  four  times  in  the  back,  12  times  in  the  chest 
and  one  time  in  the  face,  Jocher  said. 

"Because  of  who  Standing  Deer  was,  this  is  more  than  just  a loss  to  his 
(family),"  Jocher  said.  "This  was  a powerful  voice  lost  to  the  entire 
Native  American  people." 

Standing  Deer  had  spent  about  a quarter  century  behind  bars  for  state 
and  federal  robbery  convictions.  He  was  killed  a little  more  than  a year 
after  he  was  paroled. 
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Lawsuit  filed  in  Pine  Ridge  murders 

OMAHA,  Neb.  (AP)  - Nebraska  officials  had  little  to  say  Wednesday  about 
a federal  lawsuit  filed  by  a man  demanding  the  state  create  a task  force 
to  investigate  the  1999  deaths  of  his  brother  and  cousin  near  Pine  Ridge 
Indian  Reservation  in  South  Dakota. 

In  the  lawsuit  filed  Monday  at  U.S.  District  Court  in  Omaha,  Thomas  R. 
Poor  Bear  also  asks  the  state  to  investigate  about  50  other  unsolved 
homicides  at  the  reservation. 

"Certainly,  I have  a great  deal  of  sympathy  for  the  families  of  people 
who  have  been  murdered,"  Attorney  General  Jon  Bruning  said.  "I  think  a 
lawsuit  is  an  extremely  unique  way  to  precipitate  change  in  this  case." 

The  state  had  not  been  served  with  the  lawsuit  as  of  Wednesday  morning, 
so  Bruning  said  he  had  no  comment  on  the  merits  of  the  case. 

Nebraska  Gov.  Mike  Johanns'  spokesman  Chris  Peterson  also  had  no  comment 
on  the  lawsuit.  Peterson  said  that  if  anyone  had  any  new  information  about 
the  deaths,  they  should  contact  police  or  the  FBI. 

According  to  the  lawsuit,  the  bodies  of  Poor  Bear's  brother,  Wilson 
Black  Elk  Jr.,  and  his  cousin,  Ronald  Hard  Heart,  were  found  in  a roadside 
ditch  between  Whiteclay,  Neb.,  and  Pine  Ridge  on  June  8,  1999.  The  men  had 
been  beaten  and  mutilated.  The  crime  remains  unsolved. 

About  three  weeks  later,  the  American  Indian  Movement  organized  a march 
and  prayer  ceremony  in  memory  of  the  murdered  men. 

According  to  the  lawsuit,  the  march  was  disrupted  by  vandalism  and  arson 
when  local  and  state  law  enforcement  officials  failed  to  protect  the 


marchers  from  people  who  had  been  drinking  around  Whiteclay. 

According  to  the  lawsuit,  nine  people,  including  Poor  Bear,  were 
arrested  on  trespassing  and  other  charges  when  marchers  tried  to  hold 
another  service  a week  later. 

The  lawsuit  accuses  the  state  of  violating  Poor  Bear's  First  Amendment 
right  to  free  speech  and  assembly  in  its  handling  of  both  marches. 

Poor  Bear  also  wants  the  state  to  better  regulate  liquor  sales  at  the 
nearby  village  of  Whiteclay,  where  four  stores  sell  about  11,000  cans  of 
beer  daily. 
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Suit  focuses  on  Indian  rights 

-Federal-lawsuit  plaintiff  seeks  change  in  Nebraska  inter-racial  relations 
By  Natasha  D.  Bordeaux 
Dournal  Staff  Writer 

A federal  civil  lawsuit  filed  against  several  Nebraska  state  officials  i 
seeking  "significant  change"  in  the  way  the  state  of  Nebraska  deals  with 
its  American  Indian  neighbors  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  in  South 
Dakota . 

The  lawsuit,  filed  Monday,  Duly  7,  in  U.S.  District  Court  in  Omaha,  Neb. 
is  an  attempt  by  Oglala  Lakota  Tribal  member  Tom  Poor  Bear,  a reservation 
resident,  to  obtain  reparations  for  what  he  claims  are  several  civil- 
rights  violations  against  himself  and  the  Lakota  people. 

"I'm  looking  at  this  lawsuit  as  education  for  the  state  of  Nebraska; 

That  we  are  not  going  to  bow  our  heads  and  look  the  other  way,"  Poor  Bear 
said . 

He  said  he  wants  people  in  Nebraska  to  realize  that  the  mistreatment  of 
American  Indians  is  unlawful  and  unconstitutional. 

"We  are  a people,  too.  And  we  have  rights,  like  any  other  people  in  this 
country,"  Poor  Bear  said. 

His  lawsuit  refers  specifically  to  violations  that  occurred  during 
marches  held  Dune  26,  1999,  and  Duly  3,  1999,  among  others.  Poor  Bear  and 
eight  others  were  arrested  during  the  Duly  3,  1999,  march,  according  to 
the  lawsuit. 

"They  violated  my  rights,  my  freedom  of  speech,  of  religion  and  my  right 
to  assemble,"  Poor  Bear  said. 

Poor  Bear  is  the  organizer  and  spokesman  for  several  marches  on 
Whiteclay  to  protest  the  lack  of  investigation  into  the  unsolved  murders 
of  his  bother,  Wilson  Black  Elk  Dr.,  and  his  cousin,  Ronald  Hard  Heart, 
and  the  sale  of  liquor  to  Indians  from  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation. 

Hard  Heart  and  Black  Elk  were  found  brutally  murdered  in  a field  between 
Whiteclay  and  Pine  Ridge,  S.D.,  on  Dune  8,  1999.  Poor  Bear  is  the  founder 
of  Camp  Dustice,  which  sits  on  the  area  where  the  two  men's  bodies  were 
found . 

"They  violated  Wally  Black  Elk  and  Ron  Hard  Heart's  rights  in  that 
Nebraska  has  not  done  a thorough  investigation  to  these  murders.  They 
haven't  even  been  involved  in  them,"  Poor  Bear  said. 

He  said  he  is  not  seeking  monetary  reparations. 

"It's  a matter  of  principle.  I just  don't  want  the  state  of  Nebraska  to 
continue  to  violate  the  rights  of  indigenous  people,  Lakota  people.  I hope 
this  lawsuit  will  give  them  a better  understanding  of  our  rights,"  Poor 
Bear  said. 

The  lawsuit  makes  several  specific  requests  of  the  federal  court.  It 
asks  for  damages  for  civil-rights  violations  against  Poor  Bear  and  the 


Lakota  people.  It  also  asks  for  the  creation  of  a task  force  for  the 
investigation  of  the  unsolved  murders  as  well  as  other  murders  and  violent 
crimes  committed  in  the  Whiteclay  area.  It  requests  a determination  that 
the  Whiteclay  area  be  redesignated  as  part  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation. 
And  it  asks  for  the  creation  of  a continuum  of  alcohol  treatment  programs 
in  or  near  the  Whiteclay  area. 

Named  as  defendants  are  Nebraska  State  Patrol  superintendent  Tom  Nesbitt 
Sheridan  County,  Neb.,  Sheriff  Terry  E.  Robbins,  Nebraska  Liquor  Control 
Commission  chairman  Robert  Logsdon,  and  liquor  commission  members  Richard 
Coyne  and  Rhonda  Flower. 

Nebraska  officials  have  declined  to  comment  on  the  lawsuit. 

Poor  Bear  said  Nebraska  officials  do  not  value  Indians'  lives  in  the 
same  way  they  value  the  lives  of  white  people.  He  referred  to  a bank 
robbery  and  resulting  five  murders  that  occurred  in  Norfolk,  Neb.,  on  Sept 
26,  2002. 

"The  legislative  body  called  a special  legislative  session.  They  said 
they  would  use  every  resource  in  the  state  of  Nebraska,  that  they  would 
catch  the  murderers,"  Poor  Bear  said. 

"When  my  people  are  murdered  . . . the  state  of  Nebraska  has  no  special 
session  for  them,"  Poor  Bear  said. 

He  said  his  lawsuit  is  about  attaining  respect  for  Indian  people. 

"The  state  of  Nebraska  does  not  feel  the  pain  of  our  people  when  they 
are  found  murdered  in  their  state,"  Poor  Bear  said. 

Poor  Bear's  attorney,  Bruce  Mason  of  Omaha,  said  Poor  Bear  filed  the 
lawsuit  to  attain  justice. 

"He  believes  that  the  denial  of  equal  justice  to  Lakota  and  himself  must 
be  stopped,"  Mason  said. 

Mason  said  Poor  Bear  is  filing  the  lawsuit  as  a means  to  make  a change. 

"It  needed  to  be  done.  It's  the  right  thing  to  do.  Something  has  to  be 
done  about  the  situation  there.  Not  to  act  only  fosters  more  of  the  same," 
Mason  said. 

He  said  Poor  Bear  is  motivated  to  influence  the  way  American  Indians  are 
treated  by  government  officials  of  Nebraska. 

"If  he  were  to  win  and  get  the  relief,  he  would  see  significant 
changes,"  Mason  said. 

"I  expect  a long,  arduous  struggle,"  he  said. 
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Hummel  takes  case  to  Supreme  Court 
by  Sarah  Elizabeth  Brown 
Duly  7,  2003 

Daniel  Hummel  says  he  was  convicted  of  murder  because  no  one  would 
believe  that  a nice  white  woman  would  have  sex  with  a dirty  native  man. 

And  he's  taking  that  claim  - and  the  argument  that  the  Crown  relied  on 
"myths  and  stereotypes"  to  win  its  case  - all  the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Canada. 

In  written  arguments  filed  last  Thursday,  Hummel  is  seeking  leave  to 
appeal  his  case  before  the  nation's  top  court. 

His  case  was  rejected  twice  by  the  Yukon  Court  of  Appeal  after  he  was 
convicted  of  raping  and  beating  35-year-old  Regina  Thyrone  to  death  in 
April  2000  in  Whitehorse.  He's  currently  serving  the  mandatory  25  years  in 
jail  before  being  eligible  for  parole. 

"This  case  is  about  ensuring  that  the  discriminatory  treatment  received 
by  aboriginal  people  within  the  Canadian  criminal  justice  system  comes  to 


an  end/'  the  filed  argument  says. 

"The  drastic  over-representation  of  aboriginal  people  within  both  the 
Canadian  prison  population  and  the  criminal  justice  system  . . . will 
continue  to  fester  if  the  Crown  is  permitted  to  rely  on  stereotypical 
images  of  aboriginal  people  in  order  to  obtain  criminal  convictions." 

At  the  heart  of  the  defense's  raising  of  the  race  card  is  the  closing 
address  made  by  the  Crown  prosecutor  at  trial  in  February  2001. 

Thyrone,  an  accountant  in  Whitehorse  to  help  the  federal  Justice 
Department  with  year-end  paperwork,  met  Hummel  in  early  April.  The  next 
weekend,  he  gave  the  woman  a tour  of  several  galleries  around  town  that 
were  displaying  his  carvings. 

The  next  Monday,  she  didn't  show  up  for  work,  spawning  a massive  search 
that  eventually  led  to  her  body  being  discovered  Good  Friday,  April  21. 

She  was  found,  clothed  but  dead  from  blows  to  her  head  and  neck,  at  a 
make-shift  camp  in  a wooded  area  behind  the  Robert  Service  Way  baseball 
diamonds . 

Hummel's  semen  was  found  in  her  vagina,  on  her  panties  and  on  a strip  of 
nylon  tied  to  her  left  wrist. 

There  were  no  signs  of  trauma  associated  with  sexual  assault,  nor  could 
the  experts  determine  when  the  intercourse  happened  former  Whitehorse 
defense  lawyer  Kim  Eldred  said  in  the  arguments  filed  Thursday.  Eldred  now 
works  out  of  Vancouver. 

For  a person  to  be  convicted  of  first-degree  murder,  the  Crown  must 
either  prove  Hummel  planned  the  killing  or  that  it  happened  during  the 
commission  of  another  offense,  such  as  sexual  assault  or  unlawful 
confinement . 

To  peg  Hummel  with  first-degree  murder,  the  Crown  had  to  prove  that  the 
sexual  intercourse  between  the  accused  man  and  Thyrone  wasn't  consensual. 

"The  Crown  had  no  proof  of  when  the  sexual  intercourse  between  Daniel 
and  Regina  occurred,"  the  arguments  read.  "Mere  evidence  of  sexual 
intercourse  cannot  support  a conviction  for  first  degree  murder  where  the 
Crown  cannot  show  that  the  sex  and  the  murder  were  part  of  a continuous 
sequence  of  events  forming  a single  transaction." 

Eldred  argues  that  prosecutor  Edward  Horembala  "mislaid  his  evidentiary 
burden"  when  he  said  to  the  jury  during  his  closing  address,  "Why  would 
Regina  Thyrone  have  consensual,  unprotected  sexual  intercourse  with  Mr. 
Hummel?" 

Horembala  described  Thyrone  as  a non-smoker,  middle  class, 
extraordinarily  neat  and  tidy,  and  asked  the  jury  to  look  at  Hummel  and 
his  alleged  victim. 

"Anything  to  indicate,  if  you  look  at  the  appearance  and  condition  of  Mr. 
Hummel,  that  Regina  Thyrone,  on  the  evidence,  is  interested  in  having 
unprotected  sex  with  him,  or  having  unprotected  sex  with  anyone?" 

Horembala  is  quoted  in  the  filed  arguments. 

Hummel,  a first  nations  man,  was  described  as  poor,  toothless,  needing  a 
shower  and  stinting  of  alcohol. 

The  Crown  must  prove  its  case  beyond  a reasonable  doubt,  Eldred  wrote, 
and  if  it  can't  meet  that  burden,  it  must  not  resort  to  appealing  to 
stereotypes  held  by  jurors  to  gain  a conviction. 

At  Hummel's  appeal  hearing  heard  in  Whitehorse  last  summer,  the  man's 
defense  lawyer  at  the  time  made  similar  race-based  arguments  when  he 
suggested  the  jurors  should  have  been  queried  about  their  views  on  sex 
between  white  and  native  people. 

At  that  time,  Horembala  said  he  hadn't  been  referring  to  Hummel's  race 
when  he  made  his  comments  to  the  jury.  Instead,  he  said,  he  was 
questioning  why  a woman  known  for  her  fastidiousness  would  consent  to  sex 
with  such  a scruffy  appearance. 

Both  of  Hummel's  lower  court  appeals  were  rejected  unanimously. 

Generally,  appeals  are  only  heard  at  higher  courts  if  there  was  some 
disagreement  between  the  appeal  judges  at  the  lower  level. 

While  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  receives  more  than  800  requests  to 
hear  cases  each  year,  only  between  10  and  20  per  cent  actually  make  it 
before  the  panel  of  judges.  The  top  court  often  tries  to  reserve  its  time 
to  hear  cases  that  have  national  significance. 

Eldred  argues  this  is  just  that  sort  of  case,  noting  that  other  famous 


cases  have  changed  how  the  counts  look  at  prejudices  first  nations  people 
face  at  the  sentencing  level.  She's  asking  the  supreme  court  to  lay  down 
guidelines  preventing  the  stereotype  of  the  "drunk  Indian"  seeping  in  at 
the  trial  level. 

In  her  arguments,  Eldred  notes  that  case  law  dictates  that  a rape 
victim's  sexual  history  can't  be  used  against  her  in  an  effort  to  weed  out 
stereotypes  that  can  work  against  complainants. 

She  suggests  the  supreme  court  needs  to  lay  down  such  guidelines  to 
prevent  the  same  sort  of  myths  and  stereotypes  hurting  the  accused  as  well. 

"Rape  mythologies  extend  to  both  the  accused  and  the  complainant," 

Eldred  wrote.  "In  the  same  way  that  prosecutions  for  sexual  offenses 
cannot  be  decided  based  on  myths  about  the  sort  of  person  who  is  a victim, 
they  cannot  be  decided  based  on  myths  about  the  sort  of  person  who  is  an 
attacker . " 

She  also  suggests  the  trial  judge  should  have  done  more  to  tell  the  jury 
not  to  base  its  verdict  on  "the  myths  propagated  by  the  Crown." 

"A  right-thinking  society  cannot  condone  an  aboriginal  man  being 
convicted  of  first  degree  murder  based  on  the  'improbability'  that  a white 
woman  would  consent  to  have  sexual  intercourse  with  him,"  the  filed 
arguments  conclude. 

"By  granting  leave  to  appeal,  in  this  case,  this  Honourable  Court  will 
have  the  opportunity  to  set  down  guidelines  to  ensure  that  aboriginal 
people  are  no  longer  convicted  on  the  basis  of  myths  and  stereotypes." 
Copyright  c.  1997-2003  The  Whitehorse  STAR. 
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Prison,  American  Indian  inmates  settle  lawsuit 
BY  SHAWN  WHITE  WOLF  - IR  Staff  Writer 
Duly  10,  2003 

Montana  State  Prison  officials  and  American  Indian  inmates  reached  a 
settlement  out  of  court  recently  over  alleged  religious  discrimination  by 
prison  officials. 

The  inmates'  complaint  pinpointed  16  different  ways  in  which  prison 
officials  allegedly  misused  Department  of  Corrections  policies  to  shut 
down  or  limit  American  Indians'  traditional  religious  practices  - while 
allowing  non-Indian  denominations  to  function  with  less  or  no  intrusion. 

Even  though  prison  officials  agreed  to  settle  with  the  complainants,  the 
settlement  agreement  states  that  prison  officials  aren't  admitting  to  any 
violation  of  law  or  other  wrongdoing. 

Inmates  Manuel  Redwoman,  Danny  A.  Arledge,  Wayne  Brown  and  Bill  Smock 
filed  a complaint  against  the  MSP  with  the  Human  Rights  Bureau  in  November 
2002. 

The  inmates  said  prison  officials  belittled  and  oppressed  American 
Indians  by  limiting  and/or  confiscating  religious  materials  or  by  direct 
verbal  attacks  on  American  Indian  ethnicity,  culture  and  religion. 

For  example,  inmates  stated  that  their  dream  catchers,  rattles,  medicine 
wheels,  bone  chokers  and  medicine  bags  were  confiscated  under  a policy 
that  stated  the  items  must  be  store  bought  and  ordered  through  Father  Pins, 
a Catholic  priest,  or  such  items  were  considered  contraband. 

Corrections  officials  didn't  return  telephone  calls  Wednesday. 

Another  complaint  stated  that  American  Indian  decorated  feathers  and 
medicine  bags  were  being  confiscated  because  of  the  colors  and  designs  of 
the  beadwork. 

Inmates  said  the  colors  and  designs  in  the  beadwork  represented  a 


person's  standing  and  clan  within  a tribe. 

The  inmates  in  several  of  the  complaints  said  that  other  denominations, 
like  Catholic,  Buddhists  and  Muslims,  were  all  allowed  their  religious 
items,  such  as  the  various  styles  of  religious  related  beadwork  or  hats. 

Chaplains  and  spiritual  advisers  from  various  denominations,  under  a 
"Religious  Programs  and  Services  Policy,"  also  received  a budget  that 
provided  for  adequate  delivery  of  religious  programs  and  services. 

However,  the  inmates  stated  that  prison  officials  have  yet  to  provide  a 
budget  to  allow  American  Indian  spiritual  advisers  to  come  into  the  prison 

Still,  the  High  Side  Prayer  Warriors,  a spiritual  group,  said  they  were 
told  that  no  outside  organizations  were  allowed  to  donate  their  religious 
items . 

The  prison  policy  states  that  any  religious  supplies,  such  as  items 
needed  for  prayer  times,  have  to  be  donated  from  a certified  national  body 
of  a particular  religious  group. 

The  prayer  warriors  felt  that  under  this  policy  the  tribes  and  Indian 
alliances  should  be  allowed  to  donate  religious  supplies  as  other  faiths 
are  allowed  to  do. 

In  addition,  inmates  stated  that  prison  officials  have  allegedly  made 
direct  verbal  attacks  on  both  American  Indian  inmates  and  American  Indian 
volunteers . 

In  some  instances,  the  inmates  alleged  that  prison  officials  referred  to 
the  volunteers  who  enter  the  prison  for  traditional  American  Indian 
religious  activities  as  "Indian  lovers." 

The  settlement  included  several  revisions  to  the  prison's  religious 
policy  statements. 

The  prison's  policy  statement  on  religious  programs  and  services  was 
revised  to  prevent  discrimination  against  any  faith  groups. 

The  objective  of  the  new  policy  is  to  equitably  distribute  religious 
resources  for  the  benefit  of  all  offenders  and  to  protect  the  religious 
rights  of  inmates  of  all  faiths. 

Also,  prison  officials  agreed  to  provide  one  religious  coordinator 
position  and  two  non-denominational  religious  adviser  positions. 

A revision  of  another  policy  included  statements  that  said  religious 
activities,  in  consultation  with  religious  advisers,  are  open  to  the 
entire  inmate  population,  without  regard  to  race,  color,  nationality  or, 
ordinarily,  creed. 

The  revision  to  the  searches  and  contraband  control  policy  now  states 
that  a prison  official  wishing  to  search  a medicine  bag  and  pipe  is  only 
allowed  to  do  so  visually,  rather  than  inspecting  the  items  by  hand. 

Other  policy  revisions  included  changes  in  various  religious  activities 
that  pertained  to  give-aways,  sacred  herbs,  beading  and  sweatlodges. 

The  settlement  stated  that  prison  officials  agreed  to  implement  and 
enforce  the  terms  of  the  settlement  with  the  American  Indian  inmates 
within  six  months. 

Reporter  Shawn  White  Wolf  can  be  reached  447-4028 
or  shawn.whitewolf@helenair.com. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Helena  Independent  Record;  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises 

- — "RE:  Native  Prisoner"  

Date:  Mon,  Dul  14  2003  19:18:40  -0700 
From:  Danet  Smith  <owlstar@Speakeasy.org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 
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Date:  Fri,  11  Dul  2003  16:14:29  -0700 
From:  Sue  Buck  <suemontana@MCN.NET> 

Sub j : Retaliation  at  MSP  - Sweat  Lodge  Disrepect  & Desecration 
Mailing  List:  FN  < FIRST_NATIONS@HOME.EASE.LSOFT.COM> 

Greetings  Everyone, 

Since  Brigitte  will  not  be  back  on  line  until  tomorrow,  I was  asked  to 


update  you  right  away  on  some  recent  events. 

Some  of  you  may  have  read  the  article  mentioned  below  concerning  Montana 
State  Prison  and  the  settlement  reached  with  Native  American  inmates  which 
appeared  in  at  least  a couple  of  Montana  newspapers  yesterday,  Thursday, 
Duly  10th.  Manuel  Redwoman  himself  just  found  out  about  the  article  and 
barely  finished  reading  it  when  he  learned  that  the  prison  has  already 
instigated  retaliation  procedures: 

The  Sweat  Lodge  area  has  been  totally  disrespected  and  desecrated. 

1.  A Native  American  inmate  gets  locked  up  for  possession  of  a metal 
shank.  (May  be  a conveniently  made  up  charge). 

2.  The  Chairman  of  the  Prayer  Warriors,  a Native  American  inmate  in  a 
totally  different  block,  has  also  been  locked  up  for  investigation 
of  alleged  involvement  with  the  shank.  (Locked  up  under  false 
pretenses  as  retaliation). 

3.  Although  the  alleged  incident  was  said  to  have  taken  place  a few 
hundred  feet  away  from  the  Sweat  Lodge,  security  personnel  have 
totally  gone  through  and  all  around  the  Sweat  Lodge  area;  in  and 
out  the  front  and  back  door  areas,  in  and  out  and  through  the  side 
areas,  in  back  of  and  behind  the  Sweat  Lodge  area  claiming  that 
this  is  being  done  for  security  reasons. 

When  considering  the  feasibility  of  anything  illegal  being  in  or  near 
the  Sweat  Lodge  area,  one  needs  to  consider  two  factors: 

1.  There  is  absolutely  no  access  to  the  Sweat  Lodge  area  without 
authorization . 

2.  The  Sweat  Lodge  area  is  in  a secured  fenced  off  area. 

4.  The  prison  staff  entered  the  Sweat  Lodge  area  without  a sponsor  or 
pipe  carrier,  further  disrespecting  the  beliefs  and  sacred 
traditions  of  the  Native  American  inmates  and  their  People. 

We  all  know  that  this  type  of  behavior  and  disrespect  would  *never*  be 
allowed  to  take  place  were  it  an  inmate  of  a different  faithj  they  would 
not  go  into  the  chapel  with  a metal  detector,  disrespecting  and 
desecrating  the  grounds  on  which  the  chapel  stands. 

Although  the  State  of  Montana  has  a Native  American  population  of  around 
4 1/2%;  approximately  18%  of  the  prison  population  is  Native  American.  It 
seems  discrimination  takes  place  in  at  least  two  ways  here: 

1.  The  Native  American  population  is  being  discriminated  against  as 
they  are  being  sent  to  prison  more  frequently  than  other  races. 

2.  Once  they  are  in  prison,  they  are  even  further  discriminated 
against  as  we  see  things  like  the  above  take  place  where  their 
religious  beliefs  and  what  is  sacred  to  them  are  disrespected  and 
desecrated . 

Manuel  was  not  sure  how  long  he  would  be  in  general  population  as  he 
could  be  next  to  be  locked  up  on  false  pretenses  and  retaliated  against. 
Brigitte  should  be  back  on  line  tomorrow  to  update  everyone  and  hopefully 
bring  better  news  than  I have  just  relayed,  (and  also  to  make  any  changes 
or  additions  to  what  I have  just  written  since  I don't  really  know  what  I 
am  doing  :-) 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  interest. 

Sue 


Date:  Sunday,  Duly  13,  2003  7:44  PM 

From:  "Kim  Foltz"  <khoward0723@netscape.net> 

Sub j : Atwater 

Hi  Danet  and  Gary, 

Attached  is  the  updated  statement  on  Atwater  from  NAPS.  It  is  long  but 
as  explained  in  the  release,  it  is  necessary  to  include  background 
info.  Please  include  a request  for  the  statement  to  be  widely  posted. 
Thanks, 

Kim 


Letters/faxes/phone  calls  are  urgently  required  to  express  your  concern 
over  the  treatment  of  Native  spiritual  advisor,  Lenny  Chavez.  While  this 
action  is  not  expected  to  alter  any  immediate  outcomes,  it  is  still  very 
important  that  your  voices  are  heard,  as  measures  need  to  be  taken  to 


ensure  that  the  next  advisor  does  not  face  similar  obstacles. 

NAPS  has  received  an  official  response  from  Robert  Haro,  the  Regional 
Director,  which  we  find  less  than  satisfactory,  since  it  fails  to  address 
any  of  the  issues  raised  in  our  inquiry,  and  places  sole  blame  on  Mr. 
Chavez.  Like  Mr.  Haro,  NAPS  also  hopes  to  work  toward  an  amicable 
solution,  and  we  will  be  addressing  his  response.  However,  we  will  not 
condone  the  disrespect  of  Native  advisors  and  Native  Culture. 

My  apologies  for  the  length  of  this  posting;  however  the  history  leading 
up  to  this  recent  event  is  very  important. 

--  Valerie  Scott,  NAPS 

Background : 

NAPS  has  been  working  closely  with  Native  spiritual  advisor,  Lenny 
Chavez,  for  over  a year  to  help  resolve  several  issues  at  USP  Atwater, 
concerning  the  Native  American  prisoners.  It  has  been  a long,  uphill 
struggle,  but  progress  has  been  made  as  officials  responded  to  inquiries. 
The  track  record  of  USP  Atwater  and  its  Native  advisors  is  short,  and 
troubled,  at  best. 

The  former  Native  advisor  did  not  last  long,  and  Mr.  Chavez  has  had  to 
battle  for  every  small  gain  which,  of  course,  is  the  real  reason  for  what 
has  now  happened.  Prior  to  Mr.  Chavez's  arrival,  there  was  next  to 
nothing  for  the  Native  prisoners,  in  terms  of  sacred  items,  a sweat  lodge, 
or  spiritual  programs,  and  there  were  questions  as  to  where  allotted 
funding  was  going. 

NAPS  was  asked  to  get  involved  because  of  the  ongoing  issues  and 
difficulties  the  advisor  was  experiencing.  Mr.  Chavez  dealt  swiftly  with 
any  problems  identified  as  initiated  by  the  prisoners. 

Problems  with  the  Chaplain  continued  to  escalate,  from  late  2002  until 
early  this  year,  and  cumulated  with  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Chavez.  It  was 
our  view  that  officials  were  continually  frustrating  Mr.  Chavez,  so  he 
would  leave  voluntarily,  because  he  was  not  a "yes"  man,  and  strongly 
defended  the  rights  of  the  Native  prisoners.  NAPS  talked  to  Chaplain 
Barnes  concerning  several  issues,  including  the  resignation,  and  reported 
back  to  the  prisoners  and  Mr.  Chavez.  At  the  time,  the  Chaplain  believed 
it  would  be  easy  to  replace  Mr.  Chavez  and  continue  the  Native  programs. 

The  prisoners  had  been  misinformed  by  the  Chaplain  concerning  Mr. 

Chavez's  departure  and  were  understandably  upset  when  they  learned  the 
truth.  They  made  it  clear  to  officials  that  they  wished  to  have  Mr. 

Chavez  continue  as  their  advisor  and  NAPS  was  asked  to  mediate  a 
resolution.  In  response,  NAPS  requested  a joint  meeting,  to  include 
Chaplain  Barnes,  Mr.  Chavez,  and  members  of  both  Circles.  The  importance 
of  the  Circle  was  explained  to  officials,  as  was  the  importance  of  having 
the  opportunity  for  all  concerned  to  face  each  other  with  their 
accusations.  The  end  goal  was  to  achieve  some  resolution  and  closure. 
Officials  agreed  to  the  request  and  a very  candid  meeting  took  place. 

Upon  the  invitation  of  officials,  Mr.  Chavez  agreed  to  return  to  Atwater, 
so  the  Native  programs  could  be  continued.  One  of  his  conditions  for 
returning  was  to  continue  the  joint  Circle,  in  order  to  provide  better 
counseling  and  to  prevent  any  further  misunderstandings  between  parties. 
Officials  approved  bi-monthly  meetings,  which  they  limited  to  a certain 
number  of  prisoner  representatives  from  each  yard,  and  on  the  condition 
that  Chaplain  Barnes  was  in  attendance  (the  latter  being  an  important 
point) . 

Another  condition  of  Mr.  Chavez's  return  was  to  obtain  clearance  to 
visit  the  Native  prisoners  in  the  lockdown  units,  who  were  being  denied 
access  to  a Native  spiritual  advisor.  This  request  had  been  made  in 
writing  by  NAPS  on  at  least  two  other  occasions  prior  to  the  resignation. 
NAPS  questioned  the  double  standard  of  allowing  advisors  from  other  faith 
groups  in  lockdown,  but  not  the  Native  spiritual  advisor.  Again,  an 
agreement  was  made,  and  the  visitations  to  the  lockdown  unit  had  only  been 
underway  a few  weeks,  when  the  following  incident  happened. 

What  Happened? 

In  an  unrelated  event.  Native  inmate  Steven  Dackson  #06274-156  was 
stabbed  repeatedly  by  a group  of  Native  inmates,  while  his  cellmate  Teddy 


Stivahtis  #63527-065,  was  held  at  knifepoint  and  threatened.  These  events 
were  captured  on  security  tape,  and  there  are  allegations  that  a guard 
opened  Mr.  Jackson's  cell  door,  so  the  stabbing  could  take  place.  However, 
NAPS  was  not  aware  of  this  allegation  when  it  sent  inquiries  into  the 
matter,  and  cannot  confirm  the  allegations. 

Mr.  Chavez  learned  that  some  Native  prisoners  were  aware  of  the  plans 
for  the  assault,  but  chose  to  remain  silent,  so  he  conducted  his  own 
interviews  with  the  prisoners,  and  the  Circles  were  severely  reprimanded. 
One  of  Mr.  Chavez's  concerns  was  that  a group  of  prisoners  involved  in  the 
incident  remained  in  general  population,  and  was  allowed  by  officials  to 
keep  attending  the  Native  Circle  and  ceremonies  - a practice  he  questioned 
officials  on. 

During  his  rounds  of  the  lockdown  units,  Mr.  Chavez  had  the  opportunity 
to  meet  with  Inmate  Stivahtis  on  two  occasions.  For  some  ironic  reason, 
he  had  been  placed  in  the  lockdown  cell  right  next  to  his  assailants,  who 
threatened  and  terrorized  him  daily,  and  repeatedly  took  his  canteen.  At 
the  time.  Inmate  Stivahtis  refused  to  leave  his  cell  and  informed  Mr. 

Chavez  that  his  life  had  been  threatened  several  times  by  these  inmates. 

On  the  evening  of  5 June  2003,  Mr.  Chavez  spoke  to  the  Lieutenant  on 
duty  at  the  lockdown  unit,  who  assured  him  that  the  prisoner  would  be 
moved  immediately  for  his  safety.  NAPS  also  faxed  the  prison  and  BOP 
officials  with  a similar  request  on  9 June  2003,  after  learning  of  the 
inmate's  situation.  In  addition,  we  also  questioned  why  the  other 
accomplices  in  the  stabbing  remained  in  general  population.  We  mentioned 
the  name  of  one  prisoner,  because  that  was  the  only  name  we  had.  Please 
note  that  this  inquiry  was  only  sent  to  the  Warden,  while  copied  to  the 
Regional  Director,  BOP  Central  Office  and  Mr.  Chavez,  and  that  the 
prisoners  did  not  have  access  to  this  information,  unless  leaked  to  them 
by  officials  or  guards. 

Retaliation  from  the  Captain  of  the  lockdown  unit  was  swift  (which  makes 
us  question  what  they  are  covering  up)  and  Chaplain  Barnes  was  instructed 
to  inform  Mr.  Chavez  that  his  clearance  for  the  lockdown  unit  had  been 
revoked,  and  that  he  must  meet  with  the  Captain. 

This  meeting  took  place  on  18  June  2003,  and  was  attended  by  Chaplain 
Barnes  and  an  officer  from  the  Gang  Intelligence  Unit.  Events  unfolded  as 
follows : 

1.  When  Mr.  Chavez  arrived  at  the  prison,  he  was  denied  access,  and  was 
told  the  meeting  would  take  place  in  the  outside  visitor's  area.  His 
badges  were  taken  without  any  explanation. 

2.  Neither  officer  wore  his  ID  badge,  presumably  to  prevent  Mr.  Chavez 
from  identifying  them. 

3.  The  Captain  informed  Mr.  Chavez  that  he  did  not  like  the  inquiry  from 
NAPS,  which  made  him  "look  bad".  He  also  stated  that  he  did  not  like 
being  told  what  to  do  and,  therefore,  was  denying  Mr.  Chavez  any 
further  contact  with  the  prisoners  in  lockdown. 

4.  Both  officers  were  rude  and  aggressive,  and  warned  Mr.  Chavez  to  "shut 
his  mouth",  or  they  would  have  him  fired.  They  also  informed  him  that 
he  was  to  have  no  further  contact  with  NAPS. 

5.  The  Captain  then  informed  Mr.  Chavez  that  both  he  and  NAPS  were  under 
investigation  by  Gang  Intelligence,  for  allegedly  facilitating  gang 
activities.  They  claimed  that  the  "real"  reason  Mr.  Chavez  wanted  a 
joint  Circle  was  to  accommodate  gangs.  Never  mind  that  Chaplain  Barnes 
is  present  at  these  meetings,  and  this  is  an  insult  to  Native  culture. 

6.  At  this  point,  Mr.  Chavez  questioned  the  Captain's  motives,  and  was 
informed  the  officers  could  always  make  things  look  like  the  above. 

7.  NAPS  has  never  received  any  official  notification  of  the  alleged 
investigation  and  has  demanded  the  said  paperwork. 

8.  When  Mr.  Chavez  expressed  his  concern  for  Inmate  Stivahtis' s safety, 
and  told  the  officers  of  his  earlier  request  for  help,  he  was  called  a 
"liar".  When  Mr.  Chavez  asked  the  officers  to  repeat  their  accusation, 
he  was  again  called  a liar. 

9.  The  Captain  then  spun  another  story  concerning  Inmate  Stivahtis 's 
involvement  in  the  stabbing;  however,  security  tapes  show  that  he  was 
a victim,  and  that  was  how  officials  made  their  arrests.  Mr.  Chavez 
is  concerned  that  this  inmate  continues  to  be  a victim  and  remains 


in  danger. 

10.  The  Captain  then  accused  NAPS  of  endangering  the  life  of  one  of  the 
accomplices,  because  we  had  named  him  in  our  inquiry.  As  mentioned 
earlier,  the  only  way  the  prisoners  would  find  out  this  name  is 
through  officials. 

11.  The  Captain  further  informed  Mr.  Chavez  that  inmate  lackson  would 
remain  in  lockdown  for  one  year,  until  he  is  transferred.  Neither  Mr. 
Chavez  nor  NAPS  is  questioning  the  need  to  keep  him  there  - but  we  are 
questioning  the  cruel  practice  of  telling  him  every  few  days  that  he 
will  go  back  to  the  general  population  soon.  We  feel  that  this  is  a 
cruel  and  unjust  game,  which  builds  up  and  crushes  the  inmate's  hopes 
and  spirits. 

12.  When  the  officers  threatened  Mr.  Chavez  once  again,  he  quit  with 
immediate  effect.  Mr.  Chavez  made  it  very  clear  that  he  would  not  bow 
to  their  threats  and  blackmail  (and  neither  will  NAPS). 

The  Response: 

1.  To  our  knowledge.  Inmate  Stivahtis  has  not  yet  been  moved  and  may 
remain  in  danger.  However,  Inmate  lackson  has  now  been  released  to 
general  population  (after  NAPS  inquiry),  a fact  that  Mr.  Haro  failed 
to  mention  in  his  response. 

2.  There  is  a double  standard  in  that  officials  are  saying  Mr.  Chavez 
went  beyond  the  scope  of  his  work  as  a Spiritual  Advisor,  by  discussing 
the  stabbing  incident  with  inmates,  yet  there  is  no  issue  over  the 
chaplains  discussing  the  same  matter.  Moreover,  officials  fail  to 
acknowledge  that  the  Native  inmates  were  more  inclined  to  discuss  the 
incident  with  their  Native  advisor,  than  they  were  with  prison 
officials,  and  that  the  prisoners  were  severely  reprimanded  by  the 
advisor  for  their  actions.  While  security  is  always  a valid  concern, 
Mr.  Chavez  actually  assisted  officials  by  preventing  further 
retaliation  among  the  Native  prisoners. 

3.  Officials  claim  that  Mr.  Chavez  would  not  assist  them  with  pertinent 
information,  a claim  denied  by  Mr.  Chavez.  This  leads  us  to  wonder  if 
a Catholic  priest  would  be  treated  the  same  way,  should  a prisoner  make 
a confession  to  him.  And  would  the  priest  be  forced  to  break  the 
confidence  of  the  prisoner? 

4.  Officials  state  that  during  the  said  meeting,  Mr.  Chavez  asked  to  have 
his  contract  cancelled;  however,  Mr.  Chavez  had  never  signed  a contract 
because  he  had  still  not  been  presented  with  one  (an  issue  raised  again 
just  recently). 

5.  Mr.  Haro  claims  that  the  disputed  meeting  was  designed  to  explain 
security  concerns  and  Mr.  Chavez'  duties,  which  may  well  be  true; 
however,  NAPS  is  wondering  why  this  had  never  been  done  beforehand, 
considering  the  ongoing  issues  and  cultural  misunderstandings.  One  of 
the  major  issues  at  Atwater  is  that  the  Native  spiritual  advisor  does 
not  have  the  same  rights  as  his  mainstream  counterparts,  which  severely 
limits  his  ability  to  counsel  prisoners,  and  no  reason  has  ever  been 
given  for  this  discrepancy. 

6.  Atwater  is  now  without  a Native  spiritual  advisor  once  again.  Mr.  Haro 
has  stated  that  they  regret  Mr.  Chavez'  decision  and  are  looking  for 
another  Native  American  advisor.  Wouldn't  the  right  thing  be  to  meet 
with  Mr.  Chavez  to  hear  his  side  of  the  story?  Mr.  Chavez  was  never 
consulted  in  this  review  process,  nor  was  he  allowed  to  face  his 
accusers . 

7.  Atwater  and  the  BOP  now  need  to  meet  with  Native  leaders  to  discuss 
the  role  of  the  Native  spiritual  advisor  and  how  official  expectations 
and  perceptions  might  differ  from  that  of  Natives.  We  believe  that  a 
common  ground  can  be  found  and  that  all  parties  are  willing  to  work 
toward  a solution,  as  no  one  wishes  to  see  the  prisoners  caught  in  the 
middle  of  these  disputes. 

Action : 

We  would  ask  that  you  contact  the  following  official  to: 

1.  Express  your  concern  over  the  treatment  of  Mr.  Chavez  and  the  ongoing 
issues  at  Atwater. 


2.  Inquire  as  to  why  Mr.  Chavez  was  not  invited  to  participate  in  the 
review  process. 

3.  Request  that  a new  investigation  be  conducted  that  includes  all 
parties  concerned. 

4.  Inquire  as  to  whether  or  not  Inmate  Stivahtis  has  been  moved  to  ensure 
his  safety. 

Please  keep  your  inquiries  polite.  We  thank  you  in  advance  for  your 
assistance.  (NAPS) 

Official  to  Contact: 

Robert  Haro,  Regional  Director,  BOP 
Western  Regional  Office 
7950  Dublin  Blvd.,  3rd  Floor 
Dublin,  CA  94568 
Phone:  1-925-803-4700 
Fax:  1-925-803-4809 

For  those  wishing  to  contact  Mr.  Chavez,  he  can  be  reached  at: 

Lenny  Chavez 
P.0.  Box  321 
Mid  Pines,  CA  95345 
Phone:  209-966-6404 


Date:  Sat,  12  Dul  2003  00:44:47  -0700  (PDT) 

From:  "THUNDERINGDRUMS@webtv.net"  <THUNDERINGDRUMS@webtv. net> 

Sub j : [ndn-aim]  Request  to  allow  prison  families  to  return  to  Pow  Wows 

Fwd  from  Marietta,  from  SDPS 

Date:  Fri  Dul  11,  2003  1:08  pm 

From:  "Marietta"  <pachecomars@r . . . > 

Sub j : posted  this  before 

I wanted  to  post  this  again  and  ask  those  of  you  who  have  group 
sites  etc  if  you  could  post  this  on  your  sites  and  help  us  get  more 
attention  to  this  matter.  Thank  you  very  much. 

Marietta 

Prison  Families  Policy  - 

Request  to  allow  prison  families  to  return  to  pow  wows 
April  23,  2003 

Hau  (Greetings)  Family  Members,  Relatives,  Friends,  Supporters,  Spiritual 
Leaders,  Tribal  Prisoner  Liaisons  and  Representatives,  all  Tribal 
Councils  and  the  Grey  Eagle  Society. 

In  the  summer  of  1995,  our  families,  were  removed,  from  attending  our 
Pow  Wows  here  in  the  Dameson  Prison  and  the  Main  Prison  on  the  hill.  At 
the  same  time,  Wanda  Hawk-Gerry,  was  removed,  from  her  job  as  our  Native 
American  Liaison.  This  was  a job  created  by  former  Warden  Doe  Class  and 
former  Governor  Walter  Dale  Miller  in  1993. 

Linda  Boyd,  Principal  for  the  Coolidge  Learning  Center,  was  also  removed, 
for  asking  too  many  questions  about  the  monies  that  came  to  the  prison  for 
insurance  purposes,  after  the  riot  on  May  5,  1993.  Her  questions  were 
making  people  feel  uneasy. 

Wanda  was  fired  by  the  staff  of  Warden  Class  which  doesn't  seem  to  be 
right  because  he  was  the  main  person  who  publicly  advocated  for  the  job 
of  the  Native  American  Liaison,  which  Wanda  was  hired  into,  as  one  of  the 
remedies  to  help  the  large  population  of  the  Native  American  prisoners. 
Warden  Class  and  Governor  Miller  made  the  decision  to  find  money  in  the 
state  budget  for  the  Native  American  Liaison  position. 

Since  the  riot  of  1993,  our  prison  time  in  general  has  become  extremely 
harsh,  we  have  lost  a majority  of  our  personal  property  rights,  many 
prisoners  have  died  to  suicides,  our  time  on  the  yards  and  in  the 
recreation  buildings  is  for  one  hour  each  day.  The  political  backlash 
that  we  have  received  has  been  very  cruel  and  unusual. 

The  Native  American  prisoners  were  blamed  for  the  riot  in  the  1993,  and 
as  a result,  a whole  new  system  of  policies  and  rules  were  put  into  place 


for  the  Dameson  Prison  and  the  Main  Prison  on  the  hill. 

There  is  proof  that  the  riot  was  not  caused  by  the  Native  American 
prisoners  but  by  the  mob  mentality  of  a majority  of  the  prisoners  who 
were  on  the  yards  that  night.  Don  Parisian,  former  Correctional  Officer, 
who  was  in  the  Westgate  control  Tower,  where  the  riot  started,  knows  how 
everything  began.  He  was  able  to  see  what  happened. 

Before  the  riot  in  1993,  there  was  a powerful  atmosphere  of  caring  and 
compassion,  in  all  of  our  prison  communities.  All  of  the  prisoners  got  to 
enjoy  the  luxury  of  becoming  a serious  artist  or  craftsperson  because  we 
had  good  art  supplies  and  craft  projects.  We  were  allowed  to  order  our 
own  sports  equipment,  buy  our  own  stereos  and  music.  The  food  was  very 
good  and  it  was  served  in  generous  portions. 

After  the  death  of  Gina  Score  in  1999,  a new  policy  was  put  into  effect 
here,  that  said,  all  prisoners  would  be  weighed  at  a certain  base  weight, 
and  if  the  prisoners  exceeded  their  base  weight  in  their  food 
consumptions,  then  all  food  items  from  their  weekly  commissary  purchases, 
would  be  removed  by  force.  This  policy  is  wrong  for  us  because  it  was 
written  without  the  understanding  that  all  humans  are  categorized  into 
three  weight  divisions.  One  is  for  the  heavy  weight  people,  two  is  for 
the  large  people  and  three  is  for  the  small  people.  Within  these  three 
weight  divisions,  our  craving  for  food,  especially  in  prison,  is  a 
natural  desire. 

We  must  look  at  the  conditions  that  were  here  in  the  final  months  before 
the  riot  happened.  Here  are  some  that  existed.  We  stand  behind  our  words 
with  a strong  heart  and  mind.  The  attitude  by  the  staff  against  the 
Native  American  prisoners  was  very  negative. 

Alonzo  Bush  and  Thomas  White  Hawk,  two  senior  Lakota  men,  both  serving 
life  sentences  were  pleading  for  medical  help  but  were  not  receiving  any. 
They  both  died  in  1997.  Alonzo  died  from  cancer  and  Thomas  died  from  a 
massive  heart  attack.  Our  younger  Native  American  prisoners  were  being 
harassed  frivolously  by  staff,  some  were  being  threatened  and  assaulted 
by  staff,  and  most  were  labeled  as  troublemakers  and  kept  locked  away  in 
the  Adjustment  Center  which  is  now  known  as  the  Special  Housing  Unit  or 
the  (SHU). 

This  is  a letter  that  will  achieve  serious  clarity  for  the  Native 
American  prisoners  in  the  Dameson  Prison  and  the  Main  Prison  on  the  hill. 
The  contents  of  this  letter  are  not  meant  to  downplay  anyone  or  cause  any 
hard  feelings.  This  letter  is  the  truth  about  some  of  the  concerns, 
issues,  problems  and  overburdens,  that  are  here  with  us  as  we  live  in 
prison.  The  truth  must  be  told  before  any  amount  of  reconciliation  can 
occur . 

Our  families  must  be  allowed  to  come  back.  Entering  prison  for  our  Pow 
Wows  is  a process  that  our  families  understand.  They  would  have  to  be 
cleared  through  security  before  entering  prison.  All  family  members  must 
be  18  years  old,  possess  a valid  photo  ID  card  and  not  be  on  another 
prisoner's  visiting  list. 

Family  members  are  allowed  to  come  in  but  they  are  limited  to  nephews, 
nieces,  uncles,  aunts,  grandfathers,  grandmothers,  male  cousins  and 
female  cousins.  We  are  asking  to  have  our  brothers,  sisters,  fathers, 
mothers,  children  and  grandchildren,  approved  to  come  back  in. 

We  cannot  forget  the  preciousness  of  our  wives. 

The  Dameson  recreation  building  is  where  we  have  our  Pow  Wows  from  12:00 
PM  to  8:00  PM.  The  recreation  building  has  a gymnasium  for  the  Pow  Wow,  a 
changing  room  for  the  dancers,  a hallway  with  two  security  cameras,  a 
shower  room  with  one  security  camera  and  a large  shakedown  area.  We  can 
be  shook-down  here  before  returning  to  our  Units. 

There  is  still  no  tribal  language  or  culture  classes  because  prisoners 
are  not  allowed  to  teach  other  prisoners,  yet,  we  have  chapel  clerks, 
librarians  and  school  tutors,  who  are  allowed  to  act  as  teachers  of 
religion  in  the  chapel  and  in  the  curricular  studies  at  the  school.  The 
chapel  clerks,  librarians  and  school  tutors,  are  paid  a daily  wage  which 
is  set  for  all  prisoners. 

For  fear  of  retaliation  by  staff,  none  of  the  tribal  prisoners  in  the 
Dameson  Prison  or  the  Main  Prison  on  the  hill,  wants  to  do  or  say 
anything  about  the  return  of  our  families  into  our  Pow  Wows,  unless,  we 


are  willing  to  pay  the  price  of  being  put  in  the  Special  Housing  Units  or 
the  (SHU)  for  Investigative  Purposes.  We  fear  being  placed  in  the 
Administrative  Segregation  Unity  for  a long  time.  Both  of  these  places 
are  used  to  keep  prisoners  quiet. 

On  April  12,  2003,  Mr.  Ron  Volesky,  Attorney  at  Law,  came  to  our  Pow  Wow 
and  listened  to  our  concerns  about  having  our  families  come  back  in.  He 
offered  to  help  us  get  something  done  by  personally  talking  with  Governor 
Rounds.  We  appreciate  this  kind  and  courageous  gesture  of  tribal 
rehabilitation.  This  kind  of  rehabilitation  will  keep  all  of  our  people 
moving  in  the  direction  of  many  good  things  to  come. 

We  ask  everyone  to  keep  the  spirit  of  truth  and  reconciliation  alive. 
Please  contact  your  families  and  tell  them  to  get  involved.  This  is  one 
of  those  times  that  change  will  happen.  Call  or  write  to  Mr.  Volesky  and 
ask  how  you  can  help,  at  his  address  below: 

Ron  Volesky,  Attorney  at  Law 
356  Dakota  Ave.  S. 

Huron,  SD  57350 
(605)  352-2126 

There  is  no  written  policy  that  says  our  families  cannot  attend  our 
Pow  Wows  here  at  the  lameson  Prison  or  the  Main  Prison  on  the  hill. 

Since  1995,  we  have  had  to  suffer  without  our  families  attending  our 
Pow  Wows,  by  a verbal  policy  that  was  put  into  place  by  the  staff  of 
Warden  Class. 

We  are  allowed  to  have  Pow  Wow  in  the  visiting  rooms  of  the  lameson 
Prison  and  the  Main  Prison  on  the  hill  but  we  refuse  to  have  them  in 
these  small  confines  areas.  They  cannot  accommodate  our  very  large 
tribal  prisoner  numbers  and  the  huge  numbers  of  our  families.  The 
visiting  rooms  will  never  work  for  our  Pow  Wows.  To  have  Pow  Wows  in 
the  visiting  rooms  would  be  very  disrespectful  to  our  way  of  life. 

Mike  Durfee  State  Prison,  formerly  the  Springfield  State  Prison,  has 
a very  successful  family  program  for  all  age  categories  who  want  to 
attend  the  Pow  Wows  there  on  behalf  of  the  Lakota  Council  of  Tribes 
or  (LCT).  The  success  rate  of  this  Pow  Wow  and  tribal  families 
attending  can  be  attributed  to  Warden  Dooley  and  his  staff  who 
understand  the  importance  of  maintaining  family  ties  while  in 
prison . 

Former  Warden  Herman  Solem,  when  he  worked  here  from  1976  to  1989, 
believed  in  the  element  of  families  attending  our  Pow  Wows  because 
of  the  good  morale  that  it  created  amongst  his  staff  and  the  Native 
American  prisoner  community.  Our  families  were  able  to  come  into  our 
Pow  Wows  and  enjoy  themselves.  They  knew  that  our  prison  time  was 
going  to  be  good.  Warden  Solem  was  known  for  coming  into  our  Pow 
Wows  to  speak  to  everyone  about  the  successes  of  family 
rehabilitation . 

In  1996,  all  of  the  prisoner  organizations,  were  ordered  to  cease 
existing  as  legitimate  organizations  and  to  disperse  of  our  monies  in 
the  Accounting  Office  here  at  the  prison.  The  Lifer's  group,  the 
laycees,  the  Veteran's  group.  Black  Incorporated,  and  the  combined 
meetings  of  all  the  groups  with  staff,  all  did  as  they  were  ordered 
to,  except,  for  the  tribal  prisoners  in  the  lameson  Prison  who  are  know 
as  (The)  Lakota  Dakota  Nakota  Spiritual  Group  (LDNSG)  and  the  Native 
American  Council  of  Tribes,  Inc.,  or  (NACT,  INC.)  in  the  main  prison  on 
the  hill. 

We  quickly  realized  that  we  could  not  relinquish  our  right  to  exist 
as  two  legitimate  organizations  because  of  our  large  tribal  prisoner 
numbers  and  because  we  are  protected  by  the  tribal  laws  from  each 
reservation  and  by  the  treaty  laws  that  are  enforced  with  all  of  our 
people  in  the  Northern  Plains.  We  are  the  only  two  organizations 
since  1996,  who  have  succeeded  in  proving  that  we  have  a right  to  be 
here. 

We  ask  that  the  policy  which  prevents  our  tribal  prisoners  from 
attending  our  Pow  Wows  be  vacated  or  rescinded  from  the  policies  and 


procedures  which  govern  us  here  in  prison.  This  policy  states,  "That 
when  a prisoner  receives  two  minor  write-ups  or  one  major  write-up 
or  has  just  been  released  from  on  of  the  Special  Housing  Units  or 
(SHU)  30  days  prior  to  a scheduled  Pow  Wow,  Group  Function  or  Special 
Event  with  outside  people,  he  cannot  attend  that  activity." 

In  comparison,  if  a citizen  out  in  the  free-world,  were  to  receive 
two  minor  traffic  tickets  or  one  major  criminal  charge  or  has  just 
been  released  from  jail,  the  citizen  wouldn't  be  allowed  to  attend  a 
Pow  Wow,  Group  Function  or  Special  Event.  Society  would  not  tolerate 
this  policy  and  it  would  be  changed.  As  prisoners,  this  policy,  torments 
us  mentally  and  is  an  added  punishment. 

Our  Pow  Wows  for  the  Jameson  Prison  and  the  Main  Prison  on  the  hill 
take  a lot  of  planning,  strategizing,  organizing  and  work.  We  have  a 
public  relations  crew,  a respected  food  crew,  a giveaway  committee, 
a drum  group,  dancers  and  a set-up  and  clean-up  crew.  Our  chairs, 
tables,  sound  system  and  equipment,  are  provided  for  us  by  each  prison. 

Everyone  who  attends  our  Pow  Wows  is  treated  with  the  greatest  respect 
at  all  times.  Our  announcers,  support  people  and  organizers,  from  the 
outside  always  help  in  any  way  that  they  can.  Our  guests 
and  tribal  dignitaries  usually  arrive  the  night  before  our  Pow  Wows  and 
stay  with  friends  or  in  rented  hotel  rooms  downtown.  We  can  order 
buffalo,  elk  and  deer  meat,  from  an  approved  Federally 
inspected  source.  Our  menu  is  usually  buffalo  soup,  bean  soup,  fried 
potatoes,  frybread,  wojapi,  cakes,  pies,  coffee  and  juice.  Our  Pow  Wows 
are  a time  of  honor  and  spirituality. 

Money  is  never  a problem  for  us  here  in  the  Jameson  Prison  or  the  Main 
Prison  on  the  hill.  All  of  our  tribes  send  financial  assistance  to  us  on 
a regular  basis.  We  accept  money  from  people  anywhere  in 
the  world.  We  take  donations  from  any  prisoner  who  wants  to  assist 
us.  We  try  to  keep  our  accounts  full.  May  Montoya,  with  approval  from 
Warden  Weber,  is  a volunteer  from  the  Sioux  Falls  community,  who  takes 
care  of  three  tribal  prisoner  accounts  and  the  are:  (The) 

Lakota  Dakota  Nakota  Spiritual  Group  (LDNSG),  the  Native  American 
Council  of  Tribes,  Inc.  (NACT.INC)  and  the  tribal  prisoners  in  UNIT  C. 

Mary  can  be  reached  at  her  address  below: 

Mary  Montoya 
kmwf sf@d . . . email 
3508  S.  Minnesota  Ave. 

1-888-861-7949  toll  free 
Sioux  Falls,  SD  57105 
605-336-7253  Fax 

Tribal  rehabilitation  plays  a vital  role  for  us  here  in  the  Jameson 
Prison  and  the  Main  Prison  on  the  hill. 

Here  in  the  Northern  Plains, 

Tribal  rehabilitation  must  not  be  denied  by  politics  or  by  people  who 

refuse  to  believe  that  we  are  real.  Our  families  cannot  be 

denied  the  right  to  participate  with  us  in  our  Pow  Wows.  We  have  gone 

eight  years  with  our  families  attending  our  Pow  Wows  and  the  time  has 

come  for  them  to  be  a part  of  our  lives  again.  Our  tribal 

families,  like  all  families  in  the  world,  give  us  the  greatest  reasons 

for  dignity  and  hope. 

On  a weekly  basis,  many  tribal  prisoners  are  transferred  to  and  from 
the  Jameson  Prison  and  the  Main  Prison  on  the  hill,  and  so  we  had  to  make 
references  to  both  prisoners  in  this  letter.  Both  prisons  are  in  the  same 
location  in  Sioux  Falls,  SD. 

Each  prison  has  a Special  Housing  Unit  or  the  (SHU),  a Hospital,  School, 
Kitchen,  Maintenance  Department,  Control  Rooms,  Visiting  Rooms,  Prison 
Industries,  Work  Areas,  Prison  Yard  and  a Recreation  building.  The  Jameson 
Prison  has  the  only  Administrative  Segregation  Unit  for  both  prisons. 


We  are  in  the  Blessings  of  Prayer. 


Signed : 

(The)  Lakota  Dakota  Nakota  Spiritual  Group  (LDNSG) 

Box  5911 

Sioux  Falls,  SD  57117-5911 

The  Creator  gave  you  two  ears 
and  one  mouth . . . 
so  you  can  listen  twice  as  much 
as  you  speak. 

~Two  Hawks'  Grandfather~ 

-Thundering  Drums- 

http: //www. angelfire. com/wy/na inmates support grp/index. html 
To  unsubscribe  from  this  group,  send  an  email  to: 
ndn-aim-unsubscribe@yahoogroups .com. 

FREE  LEONARD  PELTIER  !!!!!!!! 

"RE : Rustywire:  Go  On  and  On  and  On"  

Date:  Wed,  Duly  2,  2003  8:54  AM 

From:  rustywire@yahoo.com  (john  rustywire) 

Sub j : Go  on  and  on 

Newsgroup:  alt. native 

Go  On  and  On  and  On 
by  Dohnny  Rustywire 

I have  been  thinking  about  a dream  and  a discussion  I had  with  Spirit 
Dove,  it  was  about  standing  with  those  of  our  people  who  died  at  the 
hands  of  the  cavalry,  some  who  were  slaughtered  and  their  lives  cut 
short  by  hate  and  ignorance.  I see  that  in  standing  with  them  that 
there  is  a link,  a tie  that  binds  us  to  them  and  that  is  to  survive. 

In  many  of  the  songs,  stories  and  healing  rights,  the  beautyway 
overcomes  the  plagues,  demons  and  sicknesses  caused  by  desire,  greed, 
selfishness,  and  external  forces  that  reek  havoc  on  the  human  body  and 
spirit.  In  thinking  this  way  I think  we  are  tied  to  the  land,  to  the 
world,  the  spirit  of  it  and  so  it  is  a part  of  us.  Sometimes  these 
forces  place  us  in  a position  where  our  spirits  desire  to  leave  our 
body. 

The  word  survival  comes  to  mind,  in  the  songs,  of  my  own  people  and 
those  of  others  dealt  with  overcoming  our  own  frailties  to  restore 
balance,  harmony  and  control  by  ourselves  our  body,  spirit  and  how  we 
deal  with  the  environment. 

In  a real  sense,  we  are  here  today  surviving  the  last  century  and  the 
beginning  of  new  millenium  because  one  of  our  grandmothers  and 
grandfathers  endured  pain,  hardship,  cold  and  hunger.  I often  times 
can  see  them  just  as  if  they  were  here  with  me  and  ot  just  in  a dream. 

I can  not  tell  you  or  describe  at  times  the  thoughts  that  come  to  mind 
in  the  way  of  living  they  made  when  hard  times  came  to  them. 

In  our  stories  the  Twin  Heros,  Monster  Slayer  and  Child  Born  for 
Water,  these  two  fought  creatures  who  brought  death  and  destruction  to 
men,  but  also  sought  out  those  beings  that  are  responsible  for  famine, 
old  age,  hunger,  sickness,  greed  and  others.  When  they  cornered  them, 
these  beings  said,  if  you  destroy  us  then  men  will  not  know  what  it  is 
to  know  these  things.  When  you  look  at  it,  the  stories  are  old  and 
come  from  a time  when  there  was  not  a written  language  but  just  oral 
history.  But  yet  they  persist  and  some  have  been  lost,  but  they 
continue  like  us  because  they  have  survived.  These  beings  as  they  were 
confronted  came  forward  and  said  if  we  are  gone  then  the  people  will 
not  know  what  it  is  like  to  have  known  life,  to  taste  sweetness, 
caring,  compassion  and  survival  of  the  body  and  spirit.  We  go  about 
this  world  confronted  on  many  sides  by  things  that  overwhelm  the  body 
and  spirit  and  each  of  these  afflictions  is  known  to  each  person 
regardless  of  where  we  come  from  or  our  heritage. 

Grandmothers,  Grandfathers  and  my  grandchildren.  Life  is  about  the 


bright  spirits  I have  known  who  knew  what  it  was  like  to  enjoy  a 
summer  day,  a cool  breeze  and  life  with  it's  good  days  and  bad.  Many, 
oh  so  many  are  not  here  anymore.  I am  not  sure  why  or  where  they  gave 
up  or  had  their  lives  taken  from  them,  but  they  are  no  longer  here.  I 
see  them  in  my  mind  and  remember  their  smiles  and  good  days.  When  I go 
home  sometimes  I find  that  more  have  gone  on  and  they  are  no  longer 
here.  What  is  it  to  survive  to  overcome  our  own  pettiness  and  self 
doubt . 

I have  seen  death,  sickness,  suicide,  unhappiness,  wanton  lust, 
selfishness,  and  greed  mixed  with  alcohol,  recklessness  and  despair. 
Where  are  some  I have  known,  and  cousins,  those  that  I grew  up  with, 
they  are  gone,  all  of  them,  they  live  in  my  stories  but  they  are  not 
here  anymore.  I sometimes  cry  out  of  loneliness  for  them,  because  I 
miss  them  so.  We  laughed,  played  and  lived  together  and  had  such 
dreams.  Suicide,  drinking,  car  accidents,  sickness,  and  being  victims 
of  violence  have  taken  them  all  from  me. 

Shi  Dine'  nshli',  I am  Navajo,  I have  survived. 

My  hopes,  dreams  and  taste  for  a better  life  are  all  I have  to  offer 
my  children.  I do  not  know  where  they  will  go  and  I have  not  seen  the 
faces  of  my  great  grandchildren  but  I want  them  to  know  that  I have 
survived  for  them  to  give  them  life  and  it  has  not  come  without  it's 
price . 

Where  are  these  that  have  gone  on  before,  who  suffered  so  much  and  now 
are  gone.  Where  are  their  dreams,  good  days  and  hopes.  They  lie  in  me 
and  that  is  why  we  have  to  go  on,  to  survive.  I would  like  so  much  to 
have  more,  to  be  better  off,  to  know  all  there  is  to  know,  to 
experiance  life  in  all  places,  to  see  the  earth.  I think  I would  like 
to  see  it  through  your  eyes. 

It  sounds  crazy  but  often  I find  myself  looking  at  those  around  me  and 
wonder  how  it  would  be  to  be  them  for  just  a moment.  We  go  about  as 
strangers  to  one  another  but  there  is  so  much  to  see  in  just  one  life. 

We  cannot  know  what  life  is  about  unless  we  reach  out.  I am  not  a 
preacher  or  know  about  all  the  things  of  my  people,  the  legends 
stories  and  practices.  They  sometimes  come  to  me  like  a long  lost 
memory  and  as  I get  older  I see  the  value  to  it  all.  The  thoughts  of 
survival  of  the  human  spirit  are  eternal,  and  with  it  the  balance  of 
life  where  I stand  not  above  it  all,  but  that  the  taste  of  red  earth 
is  in  my  mouth,  that  the  plants,  trees  and  rocks  run  with  the  red  of 
my  blood,  that  when  I speak  the  I am  just  one  voice  and  that  it  sounds 
out  like  a bird  taking  flight,  the  sound  of  a mountain  lion,  the 
squeek  of  mouse  and  we  go  on  all  of  us  together. 

Where  are  those  hopes  for  a better  life,  where  is  the  glory  of  life, 
the  beautyway  taking  the  best  of  life  and  continuing.  It  is  in  each  of 
us  and  we  have  to  strive  to  make  life  better  for  us,  our  family,  in 
each  day  as  it  comes. 

In  standing  with  you  in  your  dream,  I would  tell  you  if  we  were  faced 

with  a volley  from  the  cavalry,  I would  push  you  and  tell  you  to  run, 

to  live,  to  go  on  and  speak  about  life,  and  tell  your  children  that  we 
lived  so  that  we  may  continue  on  until  we  are  nothing  but  a thought 
and  in  this  we  have  survived  and  all  those  that  came  before.  We  have 
to  go  on  and  we  do  through  you.  So  take  heart,  touch  your  hand  and 

face  and  know  that  all  that  came  before  live  through  you.  Take  heart, 

life  and  know  it's  sweet  taste  and  go  on  and  on  and  on. 

"RE : Poem:  Hablan"  

Date:  Tuesday,  May  20,  2003  02:56  pm 
From:  Phil  Goldvarg  <HGold42734@aol . com> 

Sub j : Estacion  Libre  Delegation  to  Chiapas,  Mexico 

Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@yahoogroups . com> 

In  a message  dated  5/20/2003  7:15:03  AM  Pacific  Standard  Time, 
Khalil05@aol.com  writes: 


> On  Han.  1,  1994  indigenous  peoples  of  Chiapas,  Mexico, 

> organized  as  the  Zapatista  Army  of  National  Liberation 

> (EZLN),  rose  up  to  demand  "dignity,  justice, 

> democracy"  and  an  end  to  500+  years  of  racist 

Hablan 

En  El  Mozote 
hablan  los  huesos, 
the  bones  speak, 
en  Chiapas 

los  Zapatistas  speak, 

before  flesh  has  left  bone, 

land  is  turned  to  hard  death, 

before  ancestors 

and  their  children  are  ripped 

from  the  circle  of  continuation, 

before  dreams  die  on  the  bare  floor 

of  a raped  earth, 

los  Zapatistas  speak, 

winged  voices  that  fill  the  sky 

and  whisper  los  gritos 

de  la  lucha. 

By  Phil  Goldvarg  2/94 
Hgold42734(3aol . com 
Zapatista  Solidarity  Coalition 

El  Sueno  De  Los  Maya 

El  ultimo  sueno  Maya 
descansa  sobre  el  maiz, 
crecendo  de  las  rocas, 
cantando  suavemente 
al  cielo. 

Mayan  Dream 

The  last  Mayan  dream 
rests  on  the  corn, 
growing  from  the  rocks, 
singing  softly 
to  the  sky. 

Phil  Goldvarg 
Hgold42734(3aol . com 

"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Sun,  13  3ul  2003  11:16:01  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea.org> 

Sub j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  Duly  21-27 

IULAI 

(Duly) 

(Hinaiaeleele) 

21 

With  each  lesson  learned,  stand  a little  taller. 

22 

No  victory  is  beyond  our  grasp. 

23 

Rise  with  the  dawn  if  you  would  take  full  measure  of  the  new  day. 

24 


The  mountains  watch  oven  this  land,  silent  sentinels  of  the  Gods. 

25 

Here  is  the  place  where  magic  dwells. 

26 

Let  the  children  lead  you  to  wonder. 

27 

Laughter  is  a gift  of  life. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE : Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Mon,  14  Duly  2003  15:39:14  -0 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy . org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

Lists  from  Dim  Anderson,  OCB  Tracker  and  Whispering  Wind  are  listed  he 
for  60  days.  Each  web  site  is  listed  if  you  need  a more  complete  list 


Date:  Fri,  14  Feb  2003  09:19:38  -0800  (PST) 

From:  "margrett  okelley"  <margrettok@elvis . com> 

Sub j : Comanche  Homecoming  3rd  week  in  Duly  2003 
>To:  gars@nanews.org 

Dear  Sir: 

Please  include  the  Comanche  Homecoming  dates 
in  your  calendar  of  events. 

The  Comanche  Homecoming  will  be  Duly  17,18,19,  & 20,  2003  at 

Sultan  Park,  Walters,  Oklahoma 

This  will  be  the  50th  annual  homecoming. . . 

free  parking,  camping,  rations,  contests,  and  parade. 

Thank  you. 

Margrett  0.  Kelley 


20th  Annual  Corn  Creek  Traditional  Wacipi 
Duly  18-20,  2003 

Traditional  powwow,  road  run  and  honorings. 
FREE  traditional  meals.  Rosebud  Reservation. 
6 miles  north  of  Norris,  SD. 

Info:  605-462-6182. 


41st  Annual  Traditional  Mdewakanton  Wacipi 
Duly  18-20,  2003 

Traditional  Wacipi  featuring  namings,  giveaways,  princess  contest, 
and  memorial  walk/run.  Intertribal  dancing. 

Friday  1&7j10  pm.  Sat.  10  am-10  pm.  FREE. 

Original  dance  grounds,  1.5  miles  north  on  Hwy  13,  Flandreau,  SD. 
Info:  605-997-  3891,  or  email:  fsstpwc@  svtv.  com. 


Milks  Camp  Community  Powwow 
Duly  18-20,  2003 

Traditional  Lakota  men's  dance  contest,  free  meals, 
naming  ceremony,  and  giveaways. 

FREE.  Sat.  and  Sun.  1 & 7 pm.  Ponca  Creek,  on  the  Rosebud  Reservation 
5 miles  south  of  St.  Charles,  SD. 

Info:  605-835-  8495. 


17th  Oglala  Lakota  Powwow  & Rodeo 
Duly  31-August  3,  2003 


Pine  Ridge,  SD. 
Info:  605-867-5821. 


2ND  SALINE  RIVER  BENEFIT  POW  WOW 
AUG.  08-09-10  2003 

ALL  DANCERS  DRUMS  and  GENERAL  PUBLIC 
WELCOME  at  the  SALINE  COUNTY  FAIR  GROUNDS 
BENTON  ARKANSAS 

Special  kids  American  Indian  Educators 
Educators  will  be  demonstrating  bow  making, 
using  adlatle  and  styles  of  lodging 


ARENA  DIRECTOR KIETH  LITTLE  BADGER-FLA. 

MCEE GARY  SMITH-GA. 

HEAD  MAN GARY  THUNDER  WOLF  ALA. 

HEAD  LADY VALERIE  COOPER-AL. 

HOST  DRUM TBA 

HOST  DRUM Red  Hawk  Singers 


ALL  DRUMS  AND  DANCERS  WELCOME 
ALL  TYPES  OF  CRAFTS 

FEATURING  CHIEF  LITTLE  HORSE  FILM  STAR 
WE  WILL  BE  HONORING  ALL  ELDERS, VETERANS, 

Volunteer  FIRE  FIGHTERS  WHO  THE  POW  WOW  IS  FOR 
WILL  BE  OFFERING  FREE  BLOOD  PRESSURE  CHECKS 
ADMISSION:  5.00  ADULTS 

3.00  CHILDREN  UNDER  12  and  SENIORS  55  AND  UP 

Fri.  Aug  08-12  pm  till  4 pm  kids  day  all  admission  free 
Fri  Aug  08  gates  open  at  5 pm 

grand  entry  at  7 pm  inter-tribal  till  10  pm 
Sat. Aug.  09  gates  open  at  10  am 

gourd  dancing  12pm  till  1 pm 

grand  entry  and  inter-tribal  dancing  till  6 pm 

6 pm  till  7 pm  gourd  dancing 

7 pm  till  10  pm  grand  entry  and  inter-tribal 
Sun.  Aug  10  gates  open  at  10  am 

12  pm  till  1 pm  gourd  dancing 
1 pm  till  5pm  grand  entry  and  inter-tribal  dancing 
BRING  YOUR  LAWN  CHAIRS  AND  SPEND  THE  DAY 
FRY  BREAD  AND  INDIAN  TACOS 
ALCOHOL  AND  DRUG  FREE  EVENT 
FOR  MORE  INFO  OR  DIRECTION 
CONTACT  ROBERT  BELLINGER  501-860-7220 
3IMMY  870-879-1396  or  LARRY  501-868-4108 
HOST  MOTEL  TO  BE  ANNOUNCED 


Aaron's  Powwow  Calendar  Updated  May  14,  2003 

http: //www. geocities . com/Athens/Olympus/9173 /powwows . html 

Duly  2003 

Duly  18  - 1st  Annual  Lheidli  T'enneh  Tannot'enne  Society  Competition  Powwow 
Location:  Kin  Centres  I and  II,  1040  Whenun  Road, 

Prince  George,  British  Columbia,  Canada. 

Notes:  Over  $45,000  prize  money.  Camping  available. 

Contact:  (250)  963-8451;  Fax  (250)  963-8490;  vanessaw@telus.net. 

Duly  18-20  - The  Lenape/Renape  Wampanoo  Confederacy  Powwow 
Location:  The  Ancoda  Farm,  Tuckachawan,  Connecticut. 

Contact:  (860)  935-9226. 

August  2003 

August  29-31  - 22nd  Annual  Stockton  Communiy  Labor  Day  Weekend  Powwow 
Location:  Webster  Middle  School  Field,  Stockton,  California. 

Contact:  (209)  953-4803,  Fax  (209)  953-4261;  clydehodge@earthlink.net; 
www. geocities . com/nativeteacher/ . 


September  2003 

September  17-20  - First  Annual  Miss  Indian  Rodeo  America  Pageant 
Location:  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

Notes:  CDIB  card  required. 

Contact:  Deborah  Robertson  rodeobest@aol.com;  www.rodeobest.com/apic. 

September  26-28  - 2003  Richmond  Powwow 
Location:  Richmond,  Kentucky. 

Notes:  Intertribal  dancing. 

Contact:  (859)  623-6076;  richmondpowwow@hotmail.com; 
www . homestead . com/ richmondpowwowassn/ . 

September  27-28  - Gathering  of  the  People  Powwow 
Location:  Vigo  Conservation  Club,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 

Contact:  (812)  694-8745. 

October  2003 

October  10-12  - Fifth  Annual  Northern  Lights  Casino  Thanksgiving  Powwow 
Location:  Prince  Albert  Communiplex,  6th  Avenue  North,  Prince  Albert, 
Saskatchewan,  Canada. 

Notes:  Dance  and  drum  contests.  Me,  Russel  Standingrock 
and  Tommy  Christian;  Host  Northern  Drum,  Whitefish  Drs. 

Categories  include:  Mens  Fancy,  Traditional,  Grass; 

Womens  Fancy  Shawl,  Dingle. 

Contact:  (306)  764-4777;  ctyrellstanding@hotmail.com. 

October  11-12  - First  Annual  American  Indian  Powwow 
Location:  Faulkner  Park,  3 miles  north  of  Lindale,  Texas. 

Notes:  Intertribal  dancing,  everyone  welcome.  Vendor  space  available. 
Contact:  m.l.bailey@prodigy.net;  cheroke2@earthlink.net. 


Aboriginal  Multi-Media  Society  Updated  May  14,  2003 
Aboriginal  Community  Events  Listing 
http : //www. ammsa . com/ ammsae vents . html 

Duly  2003 

Duly  15-17,  2003 
Assembly  of  First  Nations 
24th  Annual  General  Assembly 
Shaw  Conference  Centre 
Edmonton,  Alberta 

Bonny  Maracle:  (613)  241-6789  x 297 

Duly  17-20,  2003 
Standing  Arrow  Powwow 
Elmo,  Montana 
(406)  849-5968 

Duly  17  - 26,  2003 
Klondike  Days 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
1 (888)  800-7275 

Duly  18,  2003 

20th  Anniversary  Open  House 
Windspeaker 

Aboriginal  Multi-Media  Society 
13245  - 146  Street 
Edmonton,  Alberta 
780-455-2700 

Duly  18-20,  2003 

Mandaree  Hidatsa  Celebration  Powwow 


Mandaree,  North  Dakota 
(701)  759-3277 

Carry  The  Kettle  Powwow 

South  of  Sintaluta,  Saskatchewan 

(306)  727-2169 

Onion  Lake  First  Nation  Powwow 
Onion  Lake,  Saskatchewan 
(306)  344-2149 

Standing  Arrow  Powwow  & Horse  Games 
Elmo,  Montana 
(406)  849-6018 

Wahcinca  Dakota  Oyate  Powwow 
Fort  Peck  Res.  Poplar,  Montana 
(406)  768-5186 

Sioux  Valley 

Competition  Powwow  & Games 
Sioux  Valley,  Manitoba 
Anna:  (204)  855-2671 

Duly  22-24,  2003 
Sturgeon  Lake  Powwow 
near  Shellbrook,  Saskatchewan 
(306)  764-1872 

Duly  25-27,  2003 
Back  To  Batoche  Metis  Days 
near  Batoche,  Saskatchewan 
(306)  343-8285 

The  Little  River  Band  of  Ottawa  Indians 

10th  Annual  Anishinaabe  Family  Language  & Culture  Camp 

Powwow  Grounds,  Manistee,  Michigan 

Kenny:  (231)  933-4406 

www.Anishinaabemowin.org 

Touchwood  Agency  Tribal  Council  Powwow 
near  Raymore,  Saskatchewan 
(306)  835-2125 

Keeweena  Bay  Powwow 
Ojibway  Campgrounds 
Baraga,  Michigan 
(906)  353-6623 

La  Ronge  1st  Powwow 

Lac  La  Ronge,  Saskatchewan 

(306)  835-2125 

Bitteroot  Valley  All  Nations  Powwow 
10th  Annual 
Hamilton,  Montana 
(406)  363-5383 

Wendake,  Carrefour  des  Nations 
Wendake  (near  Quebec  City) 

Contact:  Marjolaine  McKenzie 

Phone:  (418)  843-5550 

Fax:  (418)  843-2666 

E-mail:  pow.wow@cnhw.qc.ca 

Native  Contemporary  Art  Festival  the  25th 


2nd  Annual  Powwow  26th-27th 


Duly  26-21 , 2003 
Milk  River  Indian  Days 
Fort  Belknap,  Montana 
(406)  353-2886 

Grand  River  Powwow 

Chiefswwod  Tent  & Trailer  Park 

Six  Nations  of  the  Grand  River 

Brant  County  Road  54 

Ohsweken,  Ontario 

1(866)  393-3001  or  (519)  445-4061 

Web  Site:  www.grpowwow.com 

Gathering  of  Nations  Powwow 
Brunswick  House  FN  & 

Chapleau  Cree  FN  host 

Powwow  during  Chapleau' s Nature  Festival 
Margaret:  (705)  864-0174 

Gagaguwon  Powwow 
Oscoda,  Michigan 
Doe/Sue:  (906)  739-1994 

August  2003 

August  TBA 
Crooked  Lake  Powwow 
Bradview,  Saskatchewan 
Colleen:  (306)  696-3581 

Aug. 1-3,  2003 
Little  Red  River  Powwow 
near  LaRonge,  Saskatchewan 
(306)  953-7200 

10th  Annual  Traditional  Pow  Wow 
Thessalon  First  Nation,  Ontario 
Melva  Bissaillion:  (705)  842-2670 

Thessalon  First  Nation 
10th  Annual  Traditional  Powwow 
Thessalon  First  Nation 
Powwow  Grounds,  Ontario 
Melva:  (705)  842-2670 

Oglala  Lakota  Powwow  & Rodeo 
Pine  Ridge,  South  Dakota 
605-867-5821 

Kamloopa  Days 

Kamloops,  British  Columbia 
Carrie:  (250)  828-9700 

Rocky  Boy's  Annual  Powwow 
Rocky  Boy's  Agency 
near  Box  Elder,  Montana 
(406)  395-4690 

August  1-4,  2003 
Lac  La  Biche  Powwow 
Lac  La  Biche,  Alberta 
(780)  623-4255 


Wikwemikong  43rd  Annual 
Cultural  Celebrations 
2 Days  Competition, 

1 Day  Traditional  Powwow 
Wikwemikong  Thunderbird  Park 
Manitoulin  Island,  Ontario 
Cynthis:  (705)  859-2385 

August  2-3,  2003 

10th  Annual  Rekindling  Our  Traditions  Powwow 
Fort  Erie,  Ontario 
Lila:  (905)  871-8931 

19th  Annual  First  Peoples  Festival 
Royal  BC  Museum 
Victoria,  British  Columbia 
Leslie:  (250)  384-2311 

August  8th,  2003 
Standing  Buffalo  Powwow 
Fort  Qu'  Appelle,  Saskatchewan 
(306)  332-4685 

August  4-10,  2003 
Norway  House  Cree  Nation 
Treaty  & York  Boat  Days 
Norway  House,  Manitoba 
Anthony:  (204)  359-4729 

August  7-10,  2003 
Siksaka  First  Nation  Powwow 
near  Gliechen,  Alberta 
(403)  734-5315 

Hays  Annual  Powwow 
Hays,  Montana 
(406)  673-3158 

Omak  Stampede  and 
World  Famous  Suicide  Race 
Omak,  Washington 
Contact:  1 (800)  933-6625 

August  8th,  2003 

Standing  Buffalo  First  Nation  Powwow 
Fort  Qu' Appelle,  Saskatchewan 
(306)  332-4685 

August  8-10,  2003 
Big  Island  Lake  Powwow 
(formerly  Joseph  BigHead) 
near  Pierceland,  Saskatchewan 
(306)  839-2277 

Genaabaajing  13th  Annual 
Traditional  Powwow 
Serpent  River  First  Nation,  Ontario 
Fran:  (705)  844-2418 

Heart  Lake  4th  Annual 
Competition  Powwow 
Heart  Lake  First  Nation,  Alberta 
Paula  or  Sam:  (780)  623-2130 


Millbrook  First  Nation  6th  Annual 


Traditional  Powwow 
Truro,  Nova  Scotia 
Lavinia:  (902)  897-0958 

Big  Grassy  Powwow 

Big  Grassy,  Ontario 

Daryl  / Gary:  (807)  488-5614 

Songhees  Powwow 

Maple  Bank  Park,  British  Columbia 
Angela:  (250)  385-3938 

August  9 & 10,  2003 
Saugeen  Competition  Powwow 
Saugeen  First  Nation,  Onario 
(519)  797-2781 

August  9-10,  2003 
16th  Annual  Traditional  Pow  Wow 
Tyendinaga  Mohawk  Territory,  Ontario 
Sharon  Hohn:  (613)  966-5602 

August  12-14,  2003 
Cowessess  Powwow 
near  Broadview,  Saskatchewan 
306-696-2520 

August  13-18,  2003 
Crow  Fair  & RodeoCrow  Agency 
60  miles  south  of  Billings,  Montana 
(406)  638-3793 

August  14-17,  2003 
Algonquins  of  Pikwa ' kanaga ' n 
Traditional  Powwow 

Pikwa ' kanaga ' n (Golden  Lake),  Ontario 
(613)  625-2800 

Shakopee  Powwow 
Prior  Lake,  Minnesota 
(952)  445-8900 

August  15-17,  2003 
Kahkewistahaw  Powwow 
near  Broadview,  Saskatchewan 
(306)  696-3291 

Muskoday  First  Nation  Powwow 
Veterans  Memorial  Park 
Muskoday  First  Nation,  Saskatchewan 
Leroy:  (306)  764-1282 

Island  Thunder  Powwow 
Khotwutsun  Soccer  Field 
Duncan,  British  Columbia 
(250)  748-9404 

Aug.  16&17,  2003 

Thunder  Mountain  Lenape  Nation 

5th  Annual  Native  American  Festival 

Location:  Saltsburg,  PA 

Contact:  (724)  459-5276 

Chippewas  of  the  Thames  First  Nation 
27th  Annual  Competition  Powwow 


30km  Southwest  of  London 
Thames  First  Nation,  Ontario 
(519)  289-2232 

8th  Wahnapitae  First  Nation 
Traditional  Powwow 
Wahnapitae  First  Nation,  Ontario 
(705)  858-0610 

10th  Whitefish  River  Powwow 
Sunshine  Alley,  Birch  Island,  Ontario 
(705)  285-4321 

Bernie  Metecheah  Memorial  Rodeo 
Halfway  River  First  Nation 
Wonowon,  British  Columbia 
Info:  Deff:  (250)261-7276 
Hoe:  (250)  743-7743 
Office:  (250)  772-5050 

August  18-21,  2003 
Nekaneet  International 
Healing  & Medicene  Gathering 
Maple  Creek,  Saskatchewan 
Vonnie:  (306)  662-3660 

August  20-22,  2003 

27th  Annual  Aboriginal  Elders  Gathering 
Town  Center  Stadium 
Coquitlam,  British  Columbia 
(250)  544-1667 

August  21-24,  2003 
Schemitzun  2003 
Mashantucket,  Connecticut 
(860)  396-6188  / 6290 

August  22-24,  2003 
Mistawasis  First  Nation  Powwow 
near  Leask,  Saskatchewan 
(306)  466-4800 

6th  Rapid  River  Anishinabe  Powwow 
Hiawatha  Forest,  Rapid  River,  Michigan 
(906)  474-9910 

19th  Annual  Northern  Gathering 
Ojibways  of  the  Pic  River  First  Nation 
Heron  Bay,  Ontario 
(807)  229-1749 
www.picriver.com 

3rd  Annual  Spirit  of  The  North  Celebration 

Shooting  Star  Casino  & Event  Center  - - Mahnomen,  Minnesota 

Special  Hotel  Rate  - Call  (800)453-STAR 

All  Craft  Vendors  Welcome 

Info. : (218)  846-0957 

20th  Annual  Kehewin  Cree  Nation 
Competition  Pow  Wow 
& Handgame  Tournament 
Contact:  Irvin  Kehewin 
E-mail:  irvinkehewin@yahoo. ca 


Fort  Kipp  Celebration 


45th  Yean  Fort  Peck  Reservation 
Poplar,  Montana 
(406)  768-5155 

August  23-24,  2003 

Shawanaga  First  Nation  Healing  Center 
6th  Annual  Powwow 
Shawanaga  First  Nation,  Ontario 
(705)  366-2378 

Silver  Lake  9th  Annual 
Traditional  Powwow 
Silver  Lake,  Ontario 
(613)  548-1500 

August  24-27,  2003 
137th  Winnebago  Homecoming 
Winnebago,  NE 
(402)  878-3222 

August  29-31,  2003 
Poplar  Indian  Days 
Fort  Peck  Reservation 
Poplar,  Montana 
(406)  768-3826 

The  Minwaashin  Lodge  Women's  Gathering 
Ottawa,  Ontario 
(613)  741-5590 

August  30-31,  2003 
Frog  Lake  Labour  Day  Powwow 
Frog  Lake  , Alberta 
(780)  943-2173 

Labor  Day  Powwow 
Cass  Lake,  Minnesota 
(218)  335-8200 

21st  Annual  Labor  Day  Powwow 
Grove  City,  Ohio 
Carol:  (614)  443-6120 

September  2003 

September  3-7,  2003 

57th  Annual  Navajo  Nation  Fair 

Window  Rock,  Arizona 

(928)  871-6478 

www.navajonationfair.com 

September  6 & 7,  2003 

Grand  Valley  American  Indian  Lodge 

42nd  Annual  Traditional  Powwow 

Riverside  Park,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

(616)  364-4697 

Email:  wabushna@aol.com 

September  12-14,  2003 

Tyendinaga  Mohawk  Territory  County  Fair 
Tyendinaga  Mohawk  Territory,  ON 
WM.  3.  Brant  : (613)  967-1129 
(613)  396-3800  / 967-3603 


September  16-19,  2003 


10th  Annual  National  Conference  and  AGM 
The  Drum  is  Calling. .. Journey  to  New  Horizons 

CANDO 

Whitehorse,  Yukon 
Phone:  (780)  990-0303 
Email:  cando@edo.ca 
Web  site:  www.edo.ca 

September  19-21,  2003 
Gathering  of  Veteran's 
Neillsville,  Wisconsin 
Mark:  (715)  743-4224 

Moosomin  First  Nations  Powwow, 
near  Cochin,  Saskatchewan 
1-800-252-4977 

Sept.  26-28,  2003 
Last  Chance  Community  Powwow 
Helena,  Montana 
(406)  439-5631 

Gathering  of  the  Good  Minds 

A Celebration  of  First  Nations  Arts  and  Wisdon 

FREE  ADMISSION 

London,  Ontario 

Dan  & Mary  (519)  659-4682 

Email:  dsmoke@uwo.ca 

Mid-America  All  Indian  Center  Powwow 
Wichita,  Kansas 
(316)  262-5221 

September  27  & 28,  2003 

10th  Anniversary  Native  American  Foundation  Inter-Tribal  Powwow 
Waimea  Ballfield  Waimea,  Hawaii 
Email:  waimeapowwow@yahoo.com 

October  2003 

October  10-12,  2003 

5th  Annual  Northern  Lights  Casino  Thanksgiving  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Prince  Albert 

Communiplex 

Prince  Albert,  Saskatchewan 
MC  Russel  Standingrock  Rockyboy,MT 
Tom  Christian  Popular, MT 
Additional  Info: 1-306-764-4777 
Email : nlcchampionship2k3@hotmail . com 

Website:  http://www.siga . sk.ca/NorthernLights/AboutUS.aspx 

October  15-17  2003 
School  Days 

October  17-19  2003 
Powwow 

Lower  Muskogee  Creek  Tribe 

Tama  Trible  Town 

Whigham,  Georgia  39897 

Phone:  (229)  762-3165 

Email:  cate_esse@yahoo.com 

web  site:  http://www.rose.net/~mvr 


October  18-19,  2003 


Wahta  Mohawks  3rd  Annual  Powwow  2003 

Iroquois  Cranberry  Growers,  Hwy  #69  North  Mactier 

Bill:  (705)  756-2354 


Updated  May  14,  2003 

Andersons-web.com  http: //ander sons -web . com/native_events . htm 

August  16  - 17,  2003:  Dance  Till  Dark  Pow  Wow  by  the  Red  Hawk  American 
Indian  Society  at  the  Willow  Ranch  South  Hubbard  Road,  just  off  Rt.  422, 
Coitsville  Township,  Ohio.  For  more  information  call:  Donna  Wynn  1-330- 
534-0424  or  e-mail:  WhBuffaloEagle@aol.com 

September  20  - 21,  2003:  15th  Annual  "Everything  is  Sacred"  Pow  Wow 
Gathering  - 2003  at  the  Borchard  Community  Park  190  No.  Reino  Road, 

Thousand  Oaks,  California.  Check  it  out  at  http://www.everythingissacred. 
com  Hosted  by  the  California  Indian  Council  Foundation.  For  more 
information  contact  805-493-2863  or  e-mail:  TheWHITEHAWK@MSN.com 

October  15  - 19,  2003:  Lower  Muskogee  Creek  Tribe  Powwow  at  Tama  Trible 
Town,  Whigham,  Georgia  39897.  Contact  229-762-3165  e-mail:  cate_esse@yahoo . 
com  Seen  on  the  web  at:  http://www.rose.net/~mvr 

October  24  - 26,  2003:  Southeastern  Intertribal  Powwow,  Friendly  City 
Park/EB  Hamilton  Complex,  Trifton,  Georgia  (1-75  @ 2nd  Street,  exit  63A  & 
west  2 miles)  Contact  Derry  Laney  229-787-5180  evenings  or  e-mail 
3erry@NativeWayProductions.com  on  the  web  at  http://www. 
NativeWayProductions . com 

November  14  - 16.  2003:  Tullahoma  Intertribal  Powwow,  South  Dackson  Civic 
Center  grounds,  Tullahoma,  Tennessee.  Contact  Derry  Laney  229-787-5180 
evenings  or  e-mail  Derry@NativeWayProductions . com  this  can  be  seen  on  the 
web  at:  http://www.NativeWayProductions.com 

A word  of  advice,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  mistakes  happen! 

Please  try  to  get  in  contact  with  the  event  staff  and  verify  the 
important  information  before  leaving  for  it. 


OCB  TRACKER  Updated  May  14,  2003 

California's  Native  News  www.ocbtracker .com 
http://www.ocbtracker.com/index.htmlMay  21th,  2003 

Duly  16th,  2003 

American  Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce  Monthly  Meeting 
(every  third  Wednesday) 

11138  Valley  Mall 
Suite  200 
El  Monte,  CA 

Upstairs  at  the  Bank  of  America  building 

Meetings  starts  6:30  potluck  social,  7:30  call  to  order. 

Info:  (626)  442-3701  or  (714)  898-6364 

Duly  17,  18,  19,  2003 

Nevada  Indian  Days  Powwow 
Churchill  County  Fairgrounds 
Scheckler  Road  & Hwy  95  South 
Fallon,  NV 

Competition  Dancing,  Men's  Fancy  Spotlight  Special,  Princess  Contest, 
Gourd  Dancing,  Native  Arts  & Crafts, 

Vendor  applications  please  call  or  email. 

Info:  Francine  Tohannie  775-427-2014  or  775-423-2949 


Duly  19th  - 20th, 2003 


12th  Annual  Lake  Casitas  Pow  Wow 
Lake  Casitas 

Lake  Casitas  Recreation  Area 
Ojai,  CA 

Contest  pow  wow,  all  drums  welcome,  camping,  fishing,  boating, 

M.C.Tom  Phillips.  Head  Staff  TBA 
www. gold coastf estiva Is . com 
Admission  $10  adults,  $5  children 
Info:  Dick  (805)  496-6036 

Duly  25th-27th, 2003 

Bitterroot  Valley  All  Nations  10th  Anniversary  Powwow 
BMX  track/  driving  range 

4 miles  south  of  Victor  , MT.  or  4 miles  N.  of  Hamilton,  MT.  right  along 
the  Lewis  and  Clark  trail  ( hwy.93) 

Victor,  Montana 

Traditional  and  competition  dancing,  first  10  drums  paid. 

All  dancers  and  drummers  are  welcome. 

We  offer  dry  camping  for  dancers,  drummers  and  vendors. 

Food  vendors  and  native  American  arts  and  crafts  market. 

Please  call  for  a vendor  application  if  you  are  interested  in 
vending  at  our  event  www.allnationsmt.homestead.com 
Info:  Beckie  : (406)  363-5383 

Duly  25  - 27,  2003 

1st  Annual  Competition 
La  Ronge,  Saskatchewan 

Info:  Call  Rose  (306)  425-2157,  Doris  (306)  425-3284  or  Anne  (306)  425-3645 

Duly  27th  - 28th,  2003 

8th  Annual  Big  Time 
Shingle  Springs  Rancheria 
Hwy  50  east  of  Sacramento 
Shingle  Springs,  CA 

Free  and  open  the  public.  Native  dancers,  vendors 
Info:  (530)  391-2540 

August  16th  - 17th,  2003 

Thunder  Motain  Lenape  Nation  5th  Annual  Native  Ameican  Festival 
Saltsburg,  PA 

Doin  us  for  a Cultural  Heritage  Experience  Proceeds  Benefit 
Thunder  Mountain  Programs  & Land  Purchase 
Grand  Entry  Noon  both  days-Dancing  until  5 p.m. 

Shop  for  Unique  Gifts  & Collectibles:  Native  Arts  & Crafts  Hear,  See, 
Experience:  Traditional  Drumming,  Dancing  & Singing 
Treat  Your  Tastebuds:  Native  Foods 

Have  Fun:  Children's  Activities  & Dances,  Public  Participation  Dances, 
Storytelling  Learn  - 

Native  American  Heritage:  Hands-on  Living  History  Area  with  Wigwams, 

Tipi,  Reproduction  Artifacts,  Garden 

t hundermount a in@quest publish . com  www. quest publish . com/thundermountain 
Info:  Call  Pat  (724) -459-5276 

August  20th,  2003 

American  Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce  Monthly  Meeting 
(every  third  Wednesday) 

11138  Valley  Mall 
Suite  200 
El  Monte,  CA 

Upstairs  at  the  Bank  of  America  building 


Meetings  starts  6:30  potluck  social,  7:30  call  to  order. 

Info:  (626)  442-3701  or  (714)  898-6364 

August  22nd  - 24th,  2003 

34th  Annual  Southern  California  Indian  Center  Powwow 

Orange  County  Fairgrounds 

Fair  Drive 

Costa  Mesa,  CA 

Info:  (714)  962-6673 

email:  scicgg@indiancenter.net 

web:  http://www.indiancenter.net 

August  29th  - 31st,  2003 

Barona  Powwow 

Barona  Ball  Field,  past  Barona  Casino 
Lakeside,  CA 

Contest  dancing,  food  booths,  craft  booths,  camping 
Info:  (619)  561-5560 

August  29  - 31,  2003 

Stockton  Labor  Day  PowWow 

Stockton 

Stockton,  CA 

web  site:  www.geocities.com/native  teacher  e-mail:  twolegsx2@yahoo.com 
Info:  NAIC  (209)  953-4803;  or  Dulie  (209)  477-5383 

September  5th  - 7th,  2003 

Sycuan  Pow  Wow 
Sycuan  Reservation 
Alpine,  CA 

Contest  dancing,  food  booths,  craft  booths,  camping 
Info:  (619)  445-7776 

Sept  6th  -7th  2003 

7th  annual  Traditional  family  Pow-wow 
Lake  Silverwood,  Black  Oak  area 
Highway  138 
Hesperia,  Ca 

Saturday  12:00pm  -9:00pm.  Grand  entry  12:00  noon. 

Dinner  break  5:30,grand  entry  6:30pm  Sunday  12:00pm-7:00pm. 

Grand  entry  12:00  noon. 

This  a family  event  and  we  strongly  encourage  our  young  dancers. 

All  drums,  dancers  and  public  welcome! ! Head  staff  TBA.  Specials  TBA 
Info:  (909)  887-6006 

September  13th  - 14th,  2003 

9th  Annual  Precious  Sunset  Pow-wow 
Recreation  Point 
Bass  Lake 
Bass  Lake,  CA 

Arts  and  crafts,  food,  hand  drum  contest,  princess  contest, 
team  dancing  contest.  Camping  available.  MC:  Wallace  Coffey; 

Arena  Director:  Art  Martinez. 

Info:  (559)  855-2705;  fax:  (559)  855-2695 

September  17th,  2003 

American  Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce  Monthly  Meeting 
(every  third  Wednesday) 


11138  Valley  Mall 
Suite  200 
El  Monte,  CA 

Upstairs  at  the  Bank  of  America  building 

Meetings  starts  6:30  potluck  social,  7:30  call  to  order. 

Info:  (626)  442-3701  or  (714)  898-6364 

Sept  20  - 21,  2003 

15th  "Everything  is  Sacred  Pow  Wow  Gathering" 

Borchard  Park 
190  No.  Reino  Rd. 

Thousand  Oaks,  CA 

MC,  Brian  Brightcloud,  Headman  Anthony  Sanchez, 

Host  Drum-Stronghold  Singers-Cree  Nation,  Lead  Singer-Val  Shadowhawk, 
Honored  Guest-Mr.  Doe  Morris,  Sr.  Navaho  Code  Talker, 

Arena  Director,  Dean  Webster,  Chicken  Dance  Contest-Winner  takes  all! 
Free  Admission  & Parking.  More  to  be  announced, 
http: //everyth ingis sac red . com 
Info:  Call  Richard  (805)  493-2863 

September  26,  27  and  28 

Bishop  Paiute  Tribe  Annual  Handgame  Tournament 
Tribal  Gym 

390  North  Barlow  lane 
Bishop  CA 

All  Handgame  Players  are  welcome  to  come  and  compete  for  the  guaranteed 
cash  and  bragging  rights  for  your  tribe,  last  years  reigning  champs  were 
the  Fish  Lake  Shoshones,  This  year  will  host  yet  another  True  Double 
Elimination,  $175  entry  fee  per  team,  2 to  5 players  per  team, 
www.paiute.com 
Info:  (760)  872-1823 

October  10th  - 12th,  2003 

5th  Annual  Northern  Lights  Casino  Thanksgiving  Powwow 

Prince  Albert  Communiplex 

Prince  Albert,  Saskatchewan 

Info:  (306)  764-4777 

Email : nlcchampionship2k3@hotmail . com 

Website:  http://www.siga . sk.ca/NorthernLights/AboutUS.aspx 
Oct.  11-12,  2003 

1st  Annual  Native  American  Intertribal  Fellowship  Powwow 
William  Carey  International  University 
1539  E.  Howard 
Pasadena,  CA 

Info:  Bryan  Brightcloud  818/870-0000 

October  25,  2003 

1st  American  Indian  Pow  Wow 
Faulkner  Park 
3 mi.  North  of  Lindale 
Lindale, Texas 

Update  Date  has  changed,  from  10/11/03  to  10/25/03. 

Electricity  is  available  around  Pavilion  only 
so  Food  Vendors  will  be  limied. 

Spaces  with  electricity  $45.00  without  electric  $40.00. 

Those  needing  power  bring  heavy  duty  extension  cords. 

Wooded  area  with  small  lake,  camping  allowed. 

Our  people  will  provide  security. 

Contact  Louise  Bailey  m.l.bailey@prodigy.net 


or  Pat  Barbour  cheroke2@earthlink.net 
Info:  903  882  8380 

January  2-3,2004 

After  the  New  Year  Contest  Pow  Wow 
Shonto  Preparatory  School 
hwy  98/160 
Shonto,  Az 

M/C-Dennis  Bowen-Tuba  City  AZjA/D-Lee  Williams,  Tempe  AZ; 
Host  Northern  Drum-Eagle  Creek  Singers,  Dennehotso  AZ; 
HeadMan/Lady-pick  per  session; 

Grand  Entry-Fri( Jan  2)  7 pm,  Sat(Jan  3)  1 & 7 pm; 

Special  Contest-Men's  Grass  Dance  Special  and  Drum  Contest; 
Flag  Ceremony  and  Veterans  Give-Away 
Info:  928/672-2652 


Whispering  Winds  Updated  May  14,  2003 

A Magazine  of  American  Indian  Crafts*Material  Culture*Powwow 
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JULY  2003 

18-20  The  Lenape/Renape  Wampanoo  Confederacy  Powwow.  The  Ancoda  Farm, 
Tuckachawan,  CT.  Info:  (860)  450-1587 
18-20  45th  Annual  Little  Beaver  Celebration  Powwow.  Dulce,  NM. 

Info: (505)  759-4322 

18-20  Nevada  Indian  Days  Pow  Wow.  Fallon,  Nevada  (located  1 hour  east  of 
Reno,  NV) . Info:  Fran  Tohannie  775-427-2014  or  ftohannie@hotmail.com 
18-20  White  Buffalo  Society  Pow  Wow.  The  Gaston  Fairgrounds  in  Indiana 
for  information  contact  mohrman@wesnet.com 
18-20  Tamkaliks  Celebration.  Wallowa  Band  nez  Perce  Trail,  Wallowa,  OR. 
Info:  (541)  886-3101 

18-20  Corn  Creek  Annual  Traditional  Powwow.  Corn  Creek,  SD. 

Info:  (605)  747-2381 

18-20  Mandaree  Celebration  & Powwow.  Powwow  Grounds.  Info:  (701)  759-3311 
18-27  Cheyenne  Frontier  Days.  Frontier  Park,  Cheyenne,  WY. 

Info:  (800)  227-6336.  www.cfdrodeo.com 

AUGUST  2003 

1-3  Fort  Randall  Traditional  Wacipi.  Powwow  Grounds,  Lake  Andes,  SD. 

Info:  (605)  384-3641. 

1-3  Menominee  Nation  Contest  Powwow.  Woodland  Bowl  Powwow  Grounds, 
Keshena,  WI.  Info:  (715)  799-5645 
1-3  19th  Annual  Little  Elk's  Retreat  Powwow.  Saginaw  Chippewa 
Campgrounds,  Mt.  Pleasant,  MI.  Info:  (989)  775-4072 
1-3  Peigan  Nation  Celebration  Powwow.  Powwow  Grounds,  Brocket,  AB,  Canada 
Info:  (403)  965-3940 

1-3  Lake  of  the  Eagles  Traditional  Powwow.  Eagle  Lake  First  Nation, 
Ontario,  Canada.  Info:  (807)  755-5526 

1- 3  Oklahoma  Indian  Powwow.  Concho,  OK.  Info:  (405)  262-0345 

2- 3  American  Powwow.  Indian  Hall  Grounds,  Kingston,  RI. 

Info:  (401)  732-0621 

3- 4  Saco  River  Intertribal  Powwow.  Hussey  Field,  North  Conway,  NH. 

Info:  (603)  356-9075 

6- 10  82nd  Intertribal  Indian  Ceremonial.  Red  Rock  State  Park,  Gallup,  NM 
Info:  (505)  863-3698 

7- 9  Trail  of  Tears  Drama.  Chereokee  Heritage  Center,  Tahlequah,  OK. 

Info:  (918)  456-1995 

7-10  Shoshone  Bannock  Powwow.  Fort  Hall,  ID.  Info:  (208)  238-3700 
7-10  Meskwaki  Indian  Pwwow.  Tama,  IA.  Info:  (641)  484-5366 

7- 11  Gallup  Intertribal  Indian  Ceremonial.  Gallup,  NM. 

Info:  (800)  233-4528 

8- 9  Parmelee  Community  Traditional  Wacipi.  Powoww  Grounds,  Parmelee,  SD. 


Info:  ((605)  856-2538 

8- 10  26th  Annual  IICOT  Powwow  of  Champions.  Tulsa  State  Fairgrounds, 

Expo  Bldg.,  Tulsa,  OK.  Info:  (918)  836-1523  www.iicot.org 

9- 10  22nd  Annual  Paumanauke  Powwow.  Tanner  Park,  Copiague,  Long  Island. 
Info:  (631)  661-7558 

9-10  Triangle  Native  American  Society  (TNAS)  Powwow.  Dorton  Arena  § NC 
State  Fairgrounds,  Raleigh,  NC.  Info:  sandonlee@earthlink.net; 

(919)  225-7751;  vendors:  41ocks@bellsouth.net 
16-17  Thunder  Mountain  Lenape  Nation  5th  Annual  Native  American  Festival. 
10  a.m.  to  6 p.m.  Location:  Avonmore,  PA.  Info:  724-459-5276, 
thundermountain@questpublish.com  or  visit:  www.questpublish.com 
16-17  Mohegan  Wigwam  Pow  wow.  Fort  Shantok  Uncasville,  CT. 
info  1 - 800 -MOFI EGAN  ext  6277 

18-20  World  Summit  of  Indigenous  Entrepreneurs  - The  first  ever  World 
Summit  of  Indigenous  Entrepreneurs  (WSIE)  - in  honour  of  the  United 
Nations  Decade  of  the  World's  Indigenous  People,  will  be  held  at  the  BMO 
Financial  Group  Institute  for  Learning  in  Toronto,  Canada.  There  will  be 
entrepreneurs  representing  over  40  countries. 

Info : http: //wsie .wtuglobal . org/intro. php. 
or  contact  Ms.  Dana  Snell  at  416-736-5646 
22-23  3rd  Annual  Spirit  of  The  North  Celebration.  Shooting  Star  Casino  & 
Event  Center,  Mahnomen,  MN. 

Info:  Thomas  Mason  (218)846-0957  ortmas34@hotmail.com 
22-24  6th  Annual  Rapid  River  Anishinabeg  Traditional  Pow-Wow.  Rapid  River 
MI  - Upper  Peninsula,  8 miles  north  of  Rapid  River  in  the  Hiawatha 
National  Forest.  Spiritual  conference  on  Friday.  Free  Admission. 

Info:  (906)  235-1812  or  (734)  623-0686 
22-24  5th  Annual  West  Valley  City  Native  American  Assn.  Inc.,  Festival 
and  Contest  Pow  Wow.  Cultural  Celebration  Center,  1350  West  3300  South. 
West  Valley  City,  Utah.  Info:  Harry  lames  Sr.  (801)  973-2078; 

Vendor:  Chrishel  lames,  (801)  973-2078 

26-28  12th  Annual  American  Indian  Council  Spring  Traditional  Powwow. 

Boone  County  4-H  Grounds,  Community  Bldg. , Lebanon,  IN. 

Info:  (765)  482-3315. 

29-31  22nd  Annual  Stockton  Community  Labor  Day  Weekend  PowWow.  Webster 
Middle  School  Field,  Stockton,  CA.  Info:  (209)953-4803  FAX:  (209)953-4261 
clydehodge@earthlink.net  or  www.geocities.com/nativeteacher 

29-  30  33rd  Annual  LIHA  Powwow,  on  the  Dulac  Land  Trust,  "Home  of  LIHA", 
Sanbornton,  NH.  Info:  (603)  934-4537  or  tipihill@yahoo.com 

30- 31  43rd  Annual  Tecumseh  Lodge  Powwow,  Tipton,  Indiana 
30-31  12th  Annual  Sounds  of  Thunder  Mountain  Contest  Pow  Wow. 

Kaibab  Indian  Reservation,  Pipe  Spring,  AZ. 

Info:  (928)  643-7245  or  cbulletts74@yahoo.com 
Aug30-Sept . 1, 2003  at  the  Heimat  Haus  4555  lackson  Pike  St.Rt.104  Grove 
City, Ohio.  Sponsored  by  the  Native  American  Indian  Center  Of  Central  Ohio 
PO  Box  07705  Columbus, Ohio  43207-0705  (614)  443-6120  naicco@aol.com 

SEPTEMBER  2003 

5- 7  First  Annual  Contest  Powwow  sponsored  by  the  Eastern  Missouri  All 
Nations  American  Indian  Council.  Woodson  Terrace  City  Park,  Woodson 
Terrace,  MO.  Info:  pawneewarrior@hotmail . com  or  call  636-978-8732. 

6- 7  13th  Annual  Powwow,  Keepers  of  the  Circle.  1180  Main  St,  Rotterdam 
lunction,  NY  12150.  Info:  ckeepers@aol.com 

11-13  DRUMS  ON  THE  POCOMOKE  Native  American  Festival  and  Pow  Wow. 

Cypress  Park,  Pocomoke,  MD.  Info:  Gail  Fox  (757)331-2188 
midnightstar002@msn . com 

Diane  Baldwin  (757)824-3060  firewolf@intercom.net 
Trudy  Smack  (302)732-9350  pokey9350@aol.com 
13  Cannes  Brulee  Native  American  Village  Powwow.  10am-6pm.  Kenner's 
Rivertown,  Kenner,  LA.  Info:  (504)  468-7231  ext  220 
13-14  9th  Annual  Precious  Sunset  Powwow.  Recreation  Point,  Bass  Lake,  CA. 
Info:  (559)  855-2705 

13-14  11th  Annual  Four  Winds  Powwow.  Killeen  Special  Events  Center, 
Killeen/Ft.  Hood,  Tx.  Info:  Four  Winds  - Box  10035  - 


Killeen,  Texas  76547-0035  (254)  618-5132  - e-mail  fourwinds@seacove.net. 

Web  site  www.fourwindstx.org 

17-20  First  Annual  Miss  Indian  Rodeo  America  Pageant.  Oklahoma  City  OK, 
CDIB  card  required,  www.  rodeobest.com/aipc  Email  Contact:  National 
Director,  Deborah  Robertson  rodeobest@aol.com 

19- 21  2nd  Annual  Crystal  Valley  Native  American  Pow-Wow.  Romney,  WV. 

Info : www. cry st a 1 valley powwow . com 

20- 21  FDR  PowWow,  FDR  State  Park,  Westchester,  NY. 

27-28  10th  Annual  Flart  of  the  West  Intertribal  Pow  Wow.  William  S.  Flart 
Park  & Museum,  Newhall,  California.  Info:  (661)255-9295, 
email:  rmschultz@mindspring. com 
27-28  Gathering  of  the  People  Powwow.  Vigo  Conservation  Club, 

Terre  Haute,  IN.  Info:  (812)  694-8745 
27-28,  2003:  Mt.  Juliet  Powwow.  Mt.  Juliet  Horse  Arena  Mt.  Juliet,  TN. 
Info:  (615)  443-1537. 

27-28  10th  Anniversary  Native  American  Foundation  Inter-Tribal  Powwow. 
Waimea  Ballfield,  Waimea,  Hawaii.  Info:  email :waimeapowwow@yahoo . com 

OCTOBER  2003 

4 11th  Annual  Nemki  Friendship  Pow-Wow.  2003  at  the  the  Batavia  Middle 
School,  1501  S Raddant  Rd,  Batavia,  IL  60510.  Info:  (815)667-4976 
or  Heff  Glaser  (630)879-0117. 

4-5  6TH  Annual  Choerkee  Nation  of  New  Jersey  Powwow.  40th  Street  Park, 
Irvington,  N3 . Info:  (973)  351-1210. 

4- 5  First  Outdoor  Powwow  in  Perrysburg,  Ohio, 

"They  Walked  Here  Before  Us  - A Woodland  Indian  Celebration". 

Buttonwood  Park,  Perrysburg,  OH.  Info:  (419)  874-9378 
or  perrysburgpowwow@hotmail . com 

24-26  Southeastern  Intertribal  Powwow.  Friendly  City  Park/EB  Hamilton 
Complex,  Tifton,  GA  (1-75  @ 2nd  Street,  exit  63A  & west  2 miles). 

Info:  Jerry  229-787-5180  www.NativeWayProductions.com 
or  email  nativeway@mindspring.com 

NOVEMBER  2003 

1-2  First  Annual  Native  American  Indian  Gathering  2003  sponsored  by  The 
Four  Bay  Winds.  The  Lockhouse,  Havre  de  Grace,  MD. Traders  by  invitation 
only.  Info:  Amy  Paul  (Blessing  Bird)  410-942-0542 
14-16  Tullahoma  Intertribal  Powwow.  South  Jackson  Civic  Center  grounds, 
Tullahoma,  TN.  Info  Jerry  229-787-5180  www.NativeWayProductions.com 
or  email  nativeway@mindspring.com 

15  Third  Annual  Cherokee  Youth  Center  Pow  Wow.  Cherokee  Youth  Center, 
Cherokee,  NC. 

Info:  Helen  Martin  (828)  497-3119,  or  email:  singerdad@GONmail.com. 
JANUARY  2004 

Dec  31-Jan  11  Thunder  in  the  Desert.  10,000  years  of  culture, 

150  tribal  nations,  13  days,  1 location  - Rillito  Raceway  Park, 

Tucson,  AZ.  Info,  www.usaindianinfo.org  or  call  (520)  622-4900 

MARCH  2004 

5- 7  Middle  Tennessee  State  University  5th  American  Indian  Festival, 
Tennessee  Livestock  Center,  Murf reesboro,  TN  - 

Website: http: //www. mtsu.edu/~powwow  email:  powwow@mtsu.edu 
phone:  615-898-2872.  All  dancers  welcome.  All  drums  welcome. 

Venders  by  invitation  only. 

2003  Powwows  in  the  United  Kingdom 

AUGUST  16th .WATTLEHURST  FARM,  A24,  DORKING  ROAD,  KINGSFOLD, 

WEST  SUSSEX  01322  386423  01322  386423 

NOVEMBER  8th  NORTHAMPTON  CLIFTONVILLE  MIDDLE  SCHOOL, 


CLIFTONVILLE  ROAD  NORTHAMPTION  01604  414155 
DECEMBER  6th  MILTON  KEYNES  KINGSTHORPE  MIDDLE  SCHOOL, 
NORTHFIELD  WAY,  NORTHAMPTON  01752  845092 


Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors : 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Hoop:  Bill  McAllister, 

Gary  Smith,  Danet  Smith,  Sue  Buck,  Kim  Foltz,  Marietta,  Margrett  O' Kelley, 
Carol/Thundering  Drums,  Debbie  Sanders,  Dohnny  Rustywire,  Phil  Goldvarg 
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suppliment  to  Wotanging  Ikche  (c)  Native  American  News  (c) 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  in  Indian  Country 
who  have  begun  their  spirit  journeys 

It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy . org 
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This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 
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IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
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Wallace  Doseph  Gladstone  (Kut-oy-is),  great-grandson  of  Blood  Indian 
Chief  Red  Crow,  was  born  on  March  16,  1925,  in  his  grandmother ' s cabin  on 
the  Blackfeet  Reservation  in  the  St.  Mary's  Valley  of  Montana. 

His  father,  Alec,  a Metis,  was  the  grandson  of  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
employee  William  Gladstone,  who  had  come  to  the  northwestern  plains  in 
1848  to  work  as  a carpenter  and  blacksmith. 

Wally  was  first  named  Na-to-ta-koot  or  Holy  Rock,  a name  selected  for 
him  by  Red  Crow's  eldest  daughter  because  she  often  found  him  praying.  But 
at  most  other  times,  he  was  perfecting  his  horse-riding  and  hunting  skills, 
or  putting  baby  birds  in  handmade  boats  to  give  them  a ride  in  the  river 
before  returning  them  to  their  nests. 

After  a poor,  but  happy  childhood  in  what  is  now  Babb  and  Glacier  Park 


where  his  father  worked  as  a blacksmith,  the  family  moved  to  Browning  to 
provide  schooling  opportunities  for  his  older  sisters,  Nellie  and  Naida. 

There,  in  1936,  Wally's  father  Alec  died,  leaving  his  wife  Lily  and 
their  nine  children.  At  that  time  Wally  received  from  his  grandmother  the 
name  he  carried  until  his  death  - Kut-oy-is  - which  means  Blood-clot  Boy, 
a legendary  Blackfeet  hero,  renowned  for  his  strength  and  bravery.  At  this 
young  age,  Wally  was  emerging  as  a warrior. 

These  skills  were  further  enhanced  during  his  time  at  Haskell  Indian 
School  in  Lawrence,  Kan.,  where  he  was  sent  for  his  remaining  high  school 
years.  The  school  was  noted  for  its  nationally-recognized  boxing  program, 
in  which  Wally  excelled. 

Then  on  Dec.  7,  1941,  pre-empting  graduation,  he  volunteered  to  serve 
with  the  U.S.  Navy  in  World  War  II.  His  combat  theaters  included  the 
Aleutian  Islands,  Guam,  the  Philippines,  Okinawa  and  the  occupation  of 
Japan.  A 20-millimeter  anti-aircraft  specialist,  Wally  was  also  light 
heavyweight  champ  of  the  Third  Fleet.  Three  hours  after  the  victory  flag 
was  hoisted  in  August  of  1945,  Wally  and  a handful  of  gunners  on  the 
Battleship  Iowa  refused  to  celebrate  and  thus  were  able  to  shoot  down  a 
final,  desperate  kamikaze  attempt  on  their  flagship.  According  to  some 
sources,  this  was  the  final  military  action  of  World  War  II. 

The  end  of  hostilities  found  Wally  in  Seattle,  where  his  mother  had 
moved  the  family  for  both  educational  and  economic  opportunities. 
Professional  boxing  promoters  began  to  recruit  him  heavily,  but  dissuaded 
by  his  sisters,  he  took  a job  instead  in  construction.  Ironically  at  this 
time,  returning  American  Indian  veterans  were  met  by  signs  in  local 
businesses  that  said,  "No  dogs  or  Indians  allowed." 

Infuriated,  Wally  and  other  Indian  vets  "went  on  the  warpath"  and  fought 
to  earn  respect  from  their  land-based  contemporaries.  In  Seattle  he  also 
met  the  love  of  his  life.  Pearl,  a transplanted  German  beauty  from 
Williston,  N.D.  Their  marriage  endured  for  55  years,  producing  three 
children,  Gail,  Carol  and  Jack.  Gail  is  a West  Seattle  dental  hygienist 
and  manages  a pony  farm  in  Milton,  Wash.  Carol  is  a tax  consultant.  Jack 
is  a singer,  songwriter  and  storyteller,  based  in  Glacier  Park  and 
Kalispell . 

After  moving  with  Pearl  back  to  his  beloved  St.  Mary's  Valley  in  1949, 
once  again  the  advent  of  war  - this  time  the  Korean  War  - called  Wally  to 
sea,  to  serve  as  one  of  the  first  American  Indian  sailors  with  the  U.S. 
Merchant  Marine.  In  his  eight  years  of  service  Wally  twice  circled  the 
globe,  navigating  ships  through  every  major  inland  passage  in  the  world. 

He  became  a strong  union  man,  and  once  again  found  his  warrior  skills 
appreciated  during  strikes  and  other  confrontations. 

In  1958,  corresponding  with  the  birth  of  his  son  Jack,  Wally  came  ashore 
and  joined  the  Boilermakers  Union,  working  first  in  Seattle's  shipyards 
and  later  in  the  field  as  a rigging  specialist.  But  like  many  American 
Indians,  Wally  had  to  reckon  with  alcohol's  destructive  qualities.  Finally, 
in  1967,  in  sober  introspection,  he  stopped  drinking,  and  embarked  on  a 
life  of  sobriety  supported  by  "talking  circles,"  both  Alcoholics  Anonymous 
and  Indian,  where  he  emerged  as  a sought-after  mentor.  Early  in  1968, 

Wally  was  a co-founding  member  of  the  Totem  Pole  AA  group  in  Seattle.  This 
past  March,  the  group  celebrated  its  35th  anniversary. 

In  the  mid-1970s,  Wally  served  several  terms  as  chairman  of  the  National 
Association  of  Blackfeet  Indians,  working  with  the  late  Senator  Henry 
"Scoop"  Jackson  (D-WA)  and  Herb  "Manny"  Barnes,  Blackfeet  elder,  to 
solidify  federal  status  for  Off-Reservation  Indians. 

When  he  retired  from  the  boilermakers  in  the  early  1980s,  he 
rediscovered  his  childhood  by  helping  his  daughter  Gail  on  her  horse  ranch 
south  of  Seattle;  training,  breaking,  trail  riding  and  showing  her 
champion  ponies.  With  his  other  daughter  Carol,  the  three  Gladstones  took 
national  and  state  awards  in  a number  of  Pony  of  America  categories. 

With  the  birth  of  his  first  grandchild,  Mariah,  in  1993,  Wally  began  yet 
another  life  phase  as  road  manager  and  projectionist  for  his  son, 
folksinger  Jack  Gladstone.  In  their  cumulative  travels  over  the  next  10 
years,  they  drove  more  than  one  million  miles,  through  46  states,  sharing 
Blackfeet  and  Western  American  legends,  stories,  songs  and  culture  with 
diverse  audiences  in  schools,  colleges,  concert  halls,  lodges,  and 


convention  and  community  centers. 

Diagnosed  with  "terminal"  stomach  cancer  in  December  2000,  he  began  yet 
another  challenging  battle.  After  nutritional  treatment,  surgery, 
affirmation  and  the  prayers  of  friends  from  all  over  the  country,  Wally 
defeated  the  cancer  and  resumed  touring  with  lack  for  two  more  years. 

Then,  last  Saturday,  lune  28,  at  the  start  of  his  designated  "time  off 
week"  before  the  2003  Big  Sky  Summer  Tour,  Wally  awoke,  put  on  his  morning 
pot  of  coffee,  sat  back  and  relaxed  in  his  comfortable  recliner  awaiting 
breakfast.  Then  with  his  gear  and  bags  packed  nearby,  "he  gently  ventured 
into  the  Sand  Hills." 

He  was  preceded  in  passing  by  his  father  Alec;  mother  Lily;  sisters, 
Velma,  Lauretta,  La  Dean  and  Nellie;  and  brothers,  George  and  Chester  Sr. 

Wally's  survivors  include  sisters,  Naida  and  lune  Rose;  wife  Pearl; 
daughters,  Gail  and  Carol;  son  lack,  daughter-in-law  Linda,  and  two 
grandchildren,  Mariah  and  Scot. 

Rosary  and  wake  will  be  held  at  7 p.m.  Thursday  at  the  Babb  Schoolhouse. 
Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Friday  at  the  Babb  Schoolhouse. 
Copyright  c.  2003  Daily  Inter  Lake/Kalispell,  MT. 
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luly  10,  2003 
Terry  Smith 

Terry  Smith,  age  50,  of  Oneida,  passed  away  unexpectedly  Tuesday,  luly  8 
2003,  at  a local  hospital.  He  was  born  lune  26,  1953,  in  Chicago,  111., 
son  of  the  late  Malphais  Sr.  and  Verila  (Silas)  Smith.  On  October  5,  1974, 
he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Cheryl  Moore  at  Holy  Apostles  Episcopal 
Church  in  Oneida.  Terry  worked  at  Super  Value  Warehouse  in  Ashwaubenon, 
and  had  owned  and  operated  Red  Stone  Landscaping  in  Oneida  for  eight  years 
In  his  spare  time  he  enjoyed  playing  guitar  with  the  "Cherry  Bounce  Band" 
and  "The  Poor  Boys."  Terry  was  a member  of  Holy  Apostles  Episcopal  Church 
in  Oneida. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  Cheryl;  two  sons,  Lee  Smith  of  Brownstown, 
Mich.,  and  Eric  Smith  of  Oneida;  and  two  granddaughters,  Miranda  and  Gia. 
Terry's  12  brothers  and  sisters  further  survive,  Cecil  (Minetta)  Smith, 
David  (Marie)  Smith,  Malphais  Ir.  (lenny)  Smith,  Earl  Smith,  Michael 
(Christine)  Smith,  Elizabeth  (lohn)  Dennison,  Scharlene  Kasee,  ludy  Smith, 
Rose  (Harvey)  Thomson,  Valrie  (lerry)  LaPlante,  Selma  Smith  and  Verda 
(Kim)  House.  Cheryl's  family  and  many  nieces  and  nephews  also  survive 
Terry.  One  sister,  Doan  Smith;  and  two  brothers,  Derry  Silas  and  Melvin 
Smith,  preceded  Terry  in  death. 

Friends  and  family  may  call  from  6 p.m.  to  8 p.m.  today  at  the  RYAN 
FUNERAL  HOME,  De  Pere,  with  the  Oneida  Indian  Singers  at  6:30  p.m.  and  a 
parish  prayer  service  at  7 p.m. 

Visitation  will  continue  after  9 a.m.  Friday  at  Holy  Apostles  Episcopal 
Church,  Oneida,  until  the  Memorial  Mass  of  Christian  Burial  at  10  a.m. 
with  Fr.  Dewey  Silas  and  Deacon  Edmund  Powless  officiating  burial  in  the 
parish  cemetery. 

The  family  would  like  to  thank  Fr.  Dewey  Silas,  officers  Matt  Ninham  and 
Lester  Harms  of  the  Oneida  Police  Dept,  and  the  staff  of  St.  Mary's 
Emergency  Room.  Online  condolences  may  be  expressed  at  ryanfh.com. 
Copyright  c.  2003  Green  Bay  News-Chronicle. 

Duly  9,  2003 

Patricia  Marie  Agneaux 

Patricia  Marie  Agneaux,  (Winyan  Waste  Win-Good  Woman)  47,  of  Fort  Totten 


ND,  died  on  Tuesday,  Duly  1,  2003  in  Fort  Totten,  ND. 

Patricia  Marie  Spotted  Horse  was  born  Aug.  3,  1955  in  Devils  Lake,  ND, 
the  daughter  of  Philip  and  Vivian  Dunn  Spotted  Horse.  She  was  reared  in 
Fort  Totten  attending  schools  in  Fort  Totten  and  Maddock  High  School. 
Patricia  also  attended  school  at  United  Tribes  in  Bismarck. 

She  was  united  in  marriage  to  Donavon  Hawk  Eagle  Oct.  16,  1980  in 
Minnewaukan,  ND.  They  established  their  home  in  Fort  Totten.  Mr.  Hawk 
Eagle  died  Feb.  27,  1996. 

Patricia  worked  at  the  Four  Winds  School  in  Fort  Totten. 

She  married  Gilbert  Agneaux  Feb.  5,  1998  in  Pierre,  SD.  They  established 
their  home  in  Fort  Totten  where  they  have  since  lived. 

She  was  a member  of  Seven  Dolors  Catholic  Church. 

Patricia  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Gilbert  of  Fort  Totten;  father, 
Philip  Spotted  Horse  of  Devils  Lake;  sister.  Emerald  (Mathew)  Robertson  of 
Fort  Totten;  brothers,  Myron  (Sharon)  Spotted  Horse,  Tommy  Spotted  Horse, 
Philip  and  Celestine  Spotted  Horse  III,  all  of  Fort  Totten;  special  nieces. 
Willow  Roulette  and  Michelle  Spotted  Horse;  and  an  uncle,  Kenneth  (Flo) 

Dunn  of  Fort  Totten.  Nephews  and  cousins  also  survive. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother,  Vivian  Dunn  Spotted  Horse. 

Gilbertson  Funeral  Home,  Devils  Lake,  is  in  charge  of  the  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2003  Devils  Lake  Daily  Dournal. 

Duly  8,  2003 
Timothy  0.  Lafferty 

MISSION  - Timothy  0.  Lafferty,  40,  Mission,  died  Friday,  Duly  4,  2003, 
in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  three  brothers,  Frank  Frazier,  Corn  Creek,  Mike 
Lafferty,  Farmington,  N.M.,  and  Dan  Lafferty,  Mission,  and  five  sisters. 

Deb  Boyd  and  Kelly  Lafferty,  both  of  Mission,  Beverly  Lafferty,  Rapid  City, 
Penney  Lafferty,  Porcupine,  and  Tammy  Lafferty,  Rockyford. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  St.  Thomas  Catholic  Hall 
in  Mission.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  Duly  9,  at  St.  Thomas 
Catholic  Hall,  with  the  Rev.  Ed  Witts  officiating.  Inurnment  will  be  at  a 
later  private  family  ceremony. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Duly  9,  2003 
Myrna  Gates-Garcia 

DENVER  - Myrna  Gates-Garcia,  50,  Denver,  died  Thursday,  Dune  19,  2003, 
in  Denver. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Edward  Garcia,  Tucson,  Ariz.;  two  sons, 
Wasana  Garcia  and  Day  Garcia,  both  of  Tucson;  two  daughters.  Holly  Gates 
and  Tara  Gates,  both  of  Tucson;  her  mother,  Theresa  Gates,  Denver;  two 
brothers,  Phillip  Gates  and  Dennis  Gates,  both  of  Denver;  two  sisters, 
Sandra  Gates  and  Loretta  Gates,  both  of  Denver;  and  two  grandchildren. 

A one-night  wake  began  Tuesday,  Duly  8,  at  Allen  CAP  Office  in  Allen,  S. 

D.  Services  will  be  at  9 a.m.  today  at  Allen  CAP  Office,  with  the  Rev.  Doe 

Brown  Thunder  and  the  Rev.  Phillip  Gates  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at 
Inestimable  Gift  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Allen. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge,  S.D.,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Etta  Little  Thunder  Perkins 

RAPID  CITY  - Etta  Little  Thunder  Perkins,  87,  Rapid  City,  died  Monday, 
Duly  7,  2003,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Lyle  Perkins,  Rapid  City;  two  sisters, 
Lucille  Leader  Charge,  Parmelee,  and  Lydene  Ray,  Kaltag,  Alaska;  and  two 
grandchildren . 

Memorial  services  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Thursday,  Duly  10,  at  St.  Agnes 

Church  in  Parmelee,  with  the  Rev.  Dones  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at 

White  Horse  Family  Cemetery  in  Upper  Cut  Meat  Community. 

Kirk  Funeral  Home  of  Rapid  City  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 


Duly  10,  2003 


Conquering  Bear 

MARTIN  - Baby  Conquering  Bear,  infant  child  of  Peter  and  Renee 
Conquering  Bear  of  Martin,  was  born  and  died  Friday,  Dune  27,  2003,  in 
Pine  Ridge. 

Survivors  include  parents;  paternal  grandparents,  Isadore  Conquering 
Bear,  Hisle,  and  Florine  Chipps,  Wanblee;  maternal  grandparents,  Robert 
Mousseaux,  Rapid  City,  and  Ilia  Lone  Hill,  Martin;  three  brothers,  Brett 
Mousseaux  and  Kalen  Mousseaux,  both  of  Martin,  and  Devin  Conquering  Bear, 
Wanblee;  and  three  sisters,  Keva  Mousseaux,  Martin,  and  Oriana  Conquering 
Bear  and  Kiara  Conquering  Bear,  both  of  Wanblee. 

Burial  was  Wednesday,  Duly  9,  at  Inestimable  Gift  Episcopal  Cemetery  in 
Allen,  with  traditional  burial  services  by  Mr.  Erik  Cross. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  was  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Veronica  Understanding  Crow-Alien 

CHEYENNE,  Wyo.  - Veronica  Understanding  Crow-Alien,  64,  Cheyenne,  died 
Monday,  Duly  7,  2003,  in  Cheyenne. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Charles  Allen,  Cheyenne;  three  sons,  Don 
Moran,  Lubbock,  Texas,  Dames  Moran,  Denver,  and  George  Moran,  Mesa,  Ariz.; 
three  daughters,  Marsha  Gonzalez,  San  Angelo,  Texas,  Marilyn  Moran, 
Houston,  and  Susan  Allen,  Denver;  two  stepdaughters,  Viviett  Allen, 
Fayetteville,  N.C.,  and  Dennifer  Gamble,  Osaka,  Dapan;  one  brother, 

Rudolph  Understanding  Crow,  Oglala,  S.D.;  one  sister,  Dorothea  Dubray, 
Martin,  S.D.;  10  grandchildren;  and  two  great-grandchildren . 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Friday,  Duly  11,  at  First  Body  of 
Christ  Church  Hall  in  Batesland,  S.D.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Sunday, 
Duly  13,  at  the  church  hall,  with  the  Rev.  Harry  Starr  officiating.  Burial 
will  be  at  Yellow  Bear  Camp  Cemetery  in  Allen,  S.D. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Duly  11,  2003 

Alice  Fire  Thunder 

MANDERSON  - Alice  Fire  Thunder,  76,  Manderson,  died  Tuesday,  Duly  8, 
2003,  at  Pine  Ridge  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  seven  nephews,  Harlan  Fire  Thunder,  Pierre,  Bluch  Fire 
Thunder  Dr.,  Grass  Creek,  A.V.  Fire  Thunder,  Dale  Fire  Thunder  and  Dwayne 
Fire  Thunder,  all  of  Manderson,  Ray  Stands,  Fallon,  Nev.,  and  Burnell 
Stands,  Oglala,  and  four  nieces,  Ingrid  One  Feather,  Oglala,  Leta  Running 
Hawk,  Calico,  and  Leah  Fire  Thunder  and  Lucy  Running  Horse,  both  of 
Manderson . 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  today  at  St.  Agnes  Church  Hall  in 
Manderson.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Duly  12,  at  the  church 
hall,  with  the  Rev.  Doe  Brown  Thunder  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  St. 
Mary's  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Grass  Creek. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Rapid  City  Dournal. 

Duly  10,  2003 

Sheila  Wing  Laner  Whiteskunk 

Funeral  services  for  Sheila  Wing  Laner  Whiteskunk,  a lifelong  resident 
of  Towaoc,  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Duly  11,  at  the  Ertel  Memorial 
Chapel.  Interment  will  follow  at  the  Towaoc  Cemetery. 

Wake  services  have  been  set  for  this  evening  beginning  at  4 p.m.  at  1508 
Lafayette  Street  in  Towaoc. 

Sheila  was  born  the  daughter  of  Franklin  Pyle  Laner  Sr.  and  Glenda  Ann 
Wing  Dune  1,  1979,  in  Cortez.  She  passed  away  Wednesday,  Duly  9,  2003,  at 
Southwest  Memorial  Hospital  as  the  result  of  an  automobile  accident. 

Sheila  was  24. 

A secretary  for  the  Division  of  Wildlife,  Sheila  truly  loved  her  job. 

She  enjoyed  in  her  free  time  playing  softball,  running  and  hunting. 


Surviving  Sheila  are  her  husband,  Frank  Whiteskunk  Dr.  of  Towaoc;  a son, 
Kalvin  Frank  Whiteskunk  of  Towaoc;  her  father,  Franklin  Pyle  Laner  Sr.  of 
Towaoc;  her  mother,  Glenda  Ann  Wing  of  Towaoc;  two  sisters,  Winifred  Kay 
Laner  and  Windy  Maelynn  Laner;  a brother,  Franklin  Laner  Dr.;  niece,  Flanna 
White  Wing  Casey;  and  grandmother.  Pearl  Laner  all  of  Towaoc.  She  also 
leaves  behind  all  of  the  Whiteskunk  family,  nieces,  nephews,  cousins, 
aunts,  uncles  and  friends. 

Services  will  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Ertel  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  2003,  the  Cortez  Dournal. 

Duly  2,  2003 

Thomas  Eugene  "Sonny"  Garner 

TAHLEQUAH  - Graveside  funeral  services  for  Thomas  Eugene  "Sonny"  Garner, 
66,  of  Tahlequah,  were  at  10  a.m.,  Wednesday,  Duly  2,  2003,  in  the 
Tahlequah  City  Cemetery,  with  D.P.  Burnett  officiating.  Services  were 
under  the  direction  of  the  Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home  of  Tahlequah. 

Pallbearers  were  Tom  Garner,  David  Garner,  Richie  Garner,  Bobby  Gibson, 
Leonard  Ballou,  Billy  Gibson  and  Steve  Garner. 

Sonny  was  born  Dan.  1,  1937,  in  Tahlequah,  the  son  of  Virgil  H.  and 
Louise  (McGowan)  Garner,  and  he  passed  from  this  life  on  Sunday,  Dune  29, 
2003,  in  Tahlequah. 

Sonny  attended  school  at  Tahlequah  before  moving  to  Tulsa.  He  worked  as 
a dispatch  officer  for  both  the  Oklahoma  Highway  Patrol  and  the  Tulsa 
Police  Department.  He  later  moved  to  New  Hope,  Ala.,  where  he  was  a 
painting  contractor  for  K&M.  Sonny  returned  to  Tahlequah  in  1989. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  and  two  brothers,  Virgil 
"Dunior"  Garner  and  Derry  L.  Garner. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Thelma  Bigfeather  of  the  home;  two  daughters, 
Rebecca  A.  Ralph  of  New  Hope,  Ala.,  and  Lori  Woosley  and  husband  Scott  of 
Scottsboro,  Ala.;  two  sons.  Tommy  Garner  of  Florence,  Ala.,  and  David 
Garner  and  wife  Vicky  of  Raefod,  N.C.;  one  brother,  Richard  Garner  and 
wife  Rita  of  Tahlequah;  four  sisters,  Mary  Whittle  of  Tahlequah,  Barbara 
Oberle  and  husband  Gene  of  Edmond,  Lynda  Benton  of  Tulsa,  and  Sharon 
Gibson  and  husband  Bill  of  Tahlequah;  seven  grandchildren;  and  a host  of 
other  loved  ones  and  friends. 

Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home,  117  W.  Delaware,  456-2551. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Tahlequah  Daily  Press. 

Duly  10,  2003 

Michael  L.  Parker 

ANADARKO-  Funeral  for  Michael  L.  Parker,  49,  Anadarko,  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
Friday  at  Apache  Reformed  Church.  A prayer  service  will  be  from  7-9  p.m. 
today  at  Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home. 

Mr.  Parker  died  Tuesday,  Duly  8,  2003,  at  his  home. 

Burial  will  be  at  Cache  Creek  Cemetery. 

He  was  born  Sept.  29,  1953,  to  Leonard  and  LaRue  Parker. 

Survivors  include  his  mother  and  father,  Anadarko;  three  sons:  Michael, 
Mathew  and  Mandell,  all  of  Magdalena,  N.M.;  his  wife,  Mary  Ellen  Chavez, 
Alberquerque,  N.M.;  two  brothers:  Leonard  Parker,  Geronimo;  and  Gary 
Parker,  Anadarko;  three  sisters:  Deannie  Peralta,  Patricia  Parker  and 
Dulie  Moore,  all  of  Lawton;  his  grandmother,  Wynema  Lindesmith,  Waurika; 
and  many  aunts,  uncles,  nieces  and  nephews. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

Duly  9,  2003 

Naiche  Tsinnijinnie 

Funeral  services  for  Naiche  Tsinnijinnie,  23,  of  Mescalero  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  Thursday,  Duly  10,  at  the  Mescalero  Community  Center,  with  burial 
to  follow  at  the  Mescalero  Cemetery. 


Mr.  Tsinnijinnie  died  Wednesday,  Duly  2,  2003,  in  Mescalero. 

He  was  born  on  Feb.  24,  1980,  in  Mescalero,  and  had  lived  there  all  his 
life. 

He  was  a firefighter  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  and  a member  of 
the  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Tilda  Tsinnijinnie,  of  Mescalero;  his 
father,  Frank  Tsinnijinnie  Dr.,  of  Kaibeto,  Ariz.;  brothers  Cameron  Frank 
Tsinnijinnie  and  Christopher  Gene  Tsinnijinnie,  both  of  Mescalero, 

Franklus  Henry  Tsinnijinnie  and  Franklin  Hendrix  Tsinnijinnie,  both  of 
Kaibeto;  sisters  Carrie  Lynn  Tsinnijinnie,  Tasia  Rogene  Tsinnijinnie  and 
Frannika  Ann  Tsinnijinnie  of  Kaibeto;  his  grandmother,  Mary  Elizabeth 
Naiche,  of  Mescalero;  and  grandparents  Frank  and  Ada  Do  Tsinnijinnie  of 
Kaibeto. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  LaGrone  Funeral  Chapel  of 
Ruidoso. 

Duly  11,  2003 

Dolly  Cojo 

Funeral  services  for  Dolly  Cojo,  69,  of  Mescalero  will  be  Saturday,  Duly 
12,  at  10  a.m.  at  the  Mescalero  Baptist  Church  with  burial  at  the 
Mescalero  Cemetery  with  the  Rev.  Dames  Huse  officiating. 

Mrs.  Cojo  passed  away  Sunday,  Duly  6,  in  Alamogordo.  She  was  born  Dan. 
12,  1934,  in  White  Tail  and  had  lived  in  the  area  all  of  her  life.  She  was 
a member  of  the  Mescalero  Baptist  Church  and  was  a homemaker. 

Survivors  include  sons,  Don  Yazza  and  his  wife,  Zelda,  Kevin  Cojo  and 
his  wife,  Lena,  and  Dody  Cojo  all  of  Mescalero;  a daughter,  Lizabeth 
Bearshield  of  Florida;  and  11  grandchildren  and  five  great-grandchildren . 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  LaGrone  Funeral  Chapel  of 
Ruidoso 

Copyright  c.  2003  Ruidoso  News. 


Duly  10,  2003 

Daden  Kaylee  Doe 

May  1,  2003  - Duly  7,  2003 

Little  Miss  Daden  Kaylee  Doe,  two  months  old,  was  born  May  1,  2003,  in 
Shiprock.  She  went  to  be  with  our  Heavenly  Father  on  Monday,  Duly  7,  2003, 
at  the  family  home  in  Lower  Fruitland. 

Daden  will  be  greatly  missed  by  all  who  knew  her.  Her  family  will  always 
cherish  the  short  period  of  time  they  had  with  her. 

Daden  is  survived  by  her  parents,  Donathan  Doe  and  Danelle  Bitsilly  and 
one  sister.  Savannah  Doe,  all  of  the  family  home.  She  is  also  survived  by 
maternal  grandparents,  Mark  and  Debbie  Bitsilly  of  Toadlena;  paternal 
grandparents,  Dunior  and  Rosita  Doe  of  Lower  Fruitland;  maternal  great- 
grandmother, Ida  Sims  of  Nenahnezad;  and  paternal  great-grandfather, 

Bobbie  Bitsilly  Sr.  of  Toadlena. 

Memorial  services  will  be  conducted  at  11  a.m.,  Friday,  Duly  11,  2003, 
at  The  Open  Bible  Baptist  Church  in  Waterflow.  Interment  will  take  place 
at  the  Kirtland-Fruitland  Cemetery.  Daden' s grandfather,  Bobby  Bitsilly  Dr. 
and  the  Rev.  Calvin  Yazzie  will  be  officiating. 

The  reception  will  be  held  at  the  Nenahnezad  Chapter  House. 

Funeral  arrangements  have  been  entrusted  to  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral 
Home,  No.  458  County  Road  6100,  Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 

Memorial  services  are  pending  with  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home  of 
Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636 

Copyright  c.  2003  Farmington  Daily  Times. 

Duly  8,  2003 

Lulu  Mae  Chee 

TWO  WELLS  - Services  for  Lulu  Chee,  51,  will  be  at  10  a.m.,  Wednesday, 


Duly  9 at  the  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  Gallup.  Burial 
will  follow  at  Sunset  Memorial  Park. 

Chee  died  Duly  3 in  Gallup.  She  was  born  March  13,  1952  in  Shiprock  into 
the  Mountain  Cove  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Vernon  Chee  Sr.  of  Two  Wells;  son,  Vernon 
Chee  Dr.  of  Two  Wells;  daughters,  Verna  Wilson  of  North  Caroline,  Verlynn 
Cee  and  Verona  Chee  both  of  Two  Wells;  mother,  Charlotte  Keyonnie  of 
Newcomb;  brother,  Lester  Gould  of  Newcomb;  sisters,  Cecelia  Keyonnie  of 
Farmington  and  Loretta  Keyonnie  of  Newcomb;  and  two  grandchildren. 

Chee  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  sister,  Helen  Keyonnie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Clint  E.  Arthur,  Gerald  Chee,  Daron  Monte,  Loren  S. 
Chee,  Hanson  Monte  and  Dason  Smith. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Christine  Dennison  Stevens 

FORT  DEFIANCE,  Ariz.  - Christine  Stevens,  46,  will  be  at  10  a.m., 
Wednesday,  Duly  9 at  Our  Lady  of  the  Blessed  Sacrament,  Fort  Defiance. 
Burial  will  follow  at  St.  Michaels  Cemetery. 

Stevens  died  Duly  4,  in  Phoenix.  She  was  born  Dec.  12,  1956  in  Fort 
Defiance  into  the  Near  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Streak  People 
Clan . 

Stevens  graduated  from  Window  Rock  High  School.  She  attended  Bryman 
Institute,  where  she  received  a certificate  in  nursing  assistant. 

Christine  was  employed  with  Beattitude  Campus  of  Care. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Christopher  Mitchell  and  Blaine  Mitchell 
both  of  Phoenix;  daughters,  Krystle  Stevens  of  Fort  Defiance,  Melvina 
Stevens  and  Antoinette  Stevens  both  of  Phoenix;  brothers,  Richard  Dennison, 
Patrick  Dennison  and  Roger  Dennison;  sisters,  Patricia  Wauneka,  Gertrude 
Peshlakai,  Charlene  Tsosie,  LaVonne  Hoisington  and  Geraldine  Dentdeei;  and 
three  grandchildren. 

Stevens  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  and  brothers,  Wayne, 

Alonso  and  Leo  Dr. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Lionel  Dawes,  Christopher  Mitchell,  Duan  Ramos, 

Shoney  Stevens,  Eddie  Bedoy  and  Fred  Dick. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Nellie  Doe  Descheenie 

NAZLINI,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Nellie  Descheenie,  74,  will  be  at  10  a.m., 
Wedneday,  Duly  9 at  Chinle  Catholic  Church.  Father  Blane  Grien  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  family  plot,  Nazlini. 

Descheenie  died  Duly  5 in  Flagstaff,  Ariz.  She  was  born  May  10,  1929  in 
Nazlini  into  the  Start  of  the  Red  Streak  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water 
People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  son,  Leo  D.  Descheenie;  daughters,  Rosie  D.  Begay, 
Cynetta  Doe  Descheenie,  Lucy  D.  Benally,  Sally  D.  Robbins  and  Doan 
Descheenie;  brothers,  Phillip  Gorman  and  Nelson  Gorman;  sisters,  Annie  S. 
Wilson  and  Effie  Yazzie;  23  grandchildren  and  six  great-grandchildren. 

Descheenie  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Ben  Doe  Descheenie; 
parents,  Desbah  and  Eli  Smith;  sisters,  Edith  Smith  and  Nettie  Hubbard  and 
brother,  Ellison  Gorman. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Leo  D.  Descheenie,  Eric  D.  Begay,  Travis  Benally  and 
Roderick  Descheenie. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Duly  9,  2003 
Albert  Long  Smiley 

HUNTERS  POINT,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Albert  Smiley,  59,  will  be  10  a.m., 
Thursday,  Duly  10  at  St.  Michaels  Catholic  Mission,  St.  Michaels,  Ariz. 
Father  Gilbert  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  St.  Michaels 
Community  Cemetery. 

Smiley  died  Duly  5 in  Hunters  Point.  He  was  born  Dan.  8,  1944,  in  Fort 
Defiance,  Ariz.,  into  the  Zia  People  Clan  for  the  Salt  People  Clan. 

Smiley  worked  in  California  as  anaircraft  assembler  and  a ranch  hand  on 
the  Navajo  Reservation.  His  hobbies  included  rodeos  and  sheepherding. 


Survivors  include  his  brothers,  William  Smiley  of  Gallup,  Leonard  Smiley 
and  Emmanuel  Smiley  both  of  Hunters  Point;  and  sisters,  Catherine  Sammual 
of  California,  Marietta  Smiley  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  Arlene  Sessor  of 
Albuquerque,  Gloria  Smiley  and  Evelyn  Smiley  both  of  Window  Rock. 

Smiley  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Ruth  Long  and  Doe  Smiley. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Branden  Fernando,  Salvador  Fernando,  Darrell  Smiley, 
Leonard  Smiley,  Emmanuel  Smiley  and  Freddie  Roanhorse. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements 

Duly  10,  2003 
Marie  Y.  Moore 

TWIN  LAKES  - Services  for  Marie  Moore,  78,  will  be  at  10  a.m.,  Friday, 
Duly  11  at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel.  Rev.  Norma  McCabe  will  officiate. 
Burial  will  follow  at  theprivate  family  cemetery.  Twin  Lakes. 

Moore  died  Duly  6 in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Aug.  20,  1924  in  Mexican 
Springs  into  the  Zia/Weaver  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  son,  Edison  Moore  of  Yah  Ta  Hey,  Henry  Moore  of 
Tohlakai  and  Raymond  Moore  of  Mexican  Springs;  daughters,  Rosemary  Moore 
and  Loretta  Thompson  both  of  Twin  Lakes;  brother,  Allison  Yazzie  of  Twin 
Lakes;  sister,  Evelyn  Yazzie  of  Twin  Lakes;  20  grandchildren  and  54  great- 
grandchildren . 

Moore  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Frank  Moore;  son,  Phillip 
Moore;  daughter,  Irene  D.  Yazzie;  parents,  Alk'in  naabah  Henry  and  Henry 
Yazzie;  and  brother,  Wilson  Richard  Yazzie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Ervin  Dones,  Kenneth  Manuelito  Dr.,  Collin  Moore, 
Walter  Nez  III,  Darrell  Thompson,  Dohnny  Yazzie  Dr.  and  Rudy  Yazzie. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Duly  12,  2003 
Etta  M.  Yazzie 

IYANBITO  - Services  for  Etta  Yazzie,  42,  will  be  10  a.m.  Monday,  Duly  14 
at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Pastor  Mark  Thomas  will  officiate.  Burial  will 
follow  at  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Yazzie  died  Duly  9 in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Sept.  15,  I960,  in  Fort 
Defiance,  Ariz.,  into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Clumped  Tree 
People  Clan. 

Yazzie  was  a Iyanbito  Sr.  Council  Vice  President,  homemaker  and  Adult 
Literacy  Program.  She  attended  Church  Rock  Elementary,  DFK  Middle  School 
and  Wingate  High  School.  Her  hobbies  included  beadwork,  needle  point, 
crocheting,  reading  and  listening  to  music. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Allison  Yazzie  of  Aztec;  and  daughters, 
Telithea  Yazzie,  Danrita  Yazzie  and  Cassandra  Yazzie  all  of  Aztec. 

Yazzie  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Elizabeth  and  Claude 
Murphy;  sister,  Agnus  Murphy;  and  grandparents.  Slim  and  Mae  King,  Willie 
Tom  and  Denny  Murphy. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Donovan  Martinez,  Albert  Martinez  Dr.,  Damon 
Martinez,  Alfred  Martinez  Dr.  and  Albert  Dames  Martinez. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Iyanbito  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Esther  B.  Smith 

GANADO,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Esther  Smith,  83,  were  held  1 p.m.,  Friday, 
Duly  11  at  Presbyterian  Church.  Rev.  Steve  Greene  officiated.  Burial 
followed  in  Ganado. 

Smith  was  born  May  5,  1921,  in  Sunrise,  Ariz.  into  the  Honey  Comb  People 
Clan  for  the  Edgewater  People  Clan. 

Smith  was  employed  as  a nurse  assistant  in  Ganado  and  self-employed  as  a 
rug  weaver  and  silversmith.  She  was  a homemaker. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Clearence  Cleveland,  Lawrence  Cleveland  and 
Marco  Smith;  daughters,  Lacey  Cleveland,  Segondina  S.  Koss  and  Mendina 
Smtih  and  Corandina  Lee;  43  grandchildren;  57  great-grandchildren  and  one 
great-great  grandchild. 


Smith  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Hugh  Smith  Sr.;  sons,  Hugh 
Smith  Dr.  and  Morez  Smith;  daughters,  Winnie,  Winifred  Cleveland,  and 
Marndina  Smith. 

Pallbearers  were  Steven  Spahe,  William  Spahe,  Wilbert  Lilly,  Eugene  K. 
Shorty,  Mark  Curley  and  Lester  Bahe. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Duly  14,  2003 
Hoskie  T.  Becenti 

THOREAU  - Services  for  Hoskie  Becenti,  80,  will  be  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  Duly 
15  at  Rollie  Mortuary-Palm  Chapel.  Burial  will  be  at  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Becenti  died  Duly  10  in  Shiprock.  He  was  born  Dan.  15,  1923  in 
Continental  Divide  into  the  Salt  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Streak  Meadow 
Clan . 

Becenti  was  a member  of  the  Navajo  Nation  Medicine  Man  Association,  IHS 
Health  Board  Association  with  Crownpoint  Healthcare  Facility,  Navajo 
School  Board  Association  Eastern  Navajo  Agency,  Eastern  Navajo  Nation 
Police  Committee,  Thoreau  Chapter  Official,  president  and  vice  president. 
Eastern  Navajo  Agency  Road  Committee,  Eastern  Navajo  Agency  Council,  and 
the  NCC  Teaching  Traditional  ways  of  things  as  a medicine  man.  His  former 
employment  was  with  the  Union  Pacific  & Santa  Fe  Railroad  as  a crew  member 
and  a rancher. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Emmas  Becenti  of  Kayenta,  Ariz.;  sons,  Ervin 
Becenti  of  Tucson,  Ariz.,  Larry  Becenti  of  Thoreau,  Raymond  Becenti  of 
Farmington,  Henry  T.  Becenti  and  Hoskie  T.  Becenti  Dr.  of  of  Continental 
Divide;  daughters,  Sadie  Harris  of  Page,  Ariz.,  Lucie  Becenti  Platero  of 
Gamerco,  Nellie  B.  Ration  of  Smith  Lake,  Deannie  Wilson  and  Duanita 
Becenti  both  of  Continental  Divide;  sisters,  Martha  Willie  of  Twin  Lakes, 
Mary  S.  Dim  and  Darlene  Yazzie  both  of  Continental  Divide;  37 
grandchildren;  35  great-grandchildren  and  one  great-great  grandchild. 

Becenti  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Ellen  and  Big  Thumb 
Becenti;  son,  Wesley  Becenti;  brothers,  Harry  Tom  Becenti,  Dohn  L.  Becenti, 
Matt  T.  Becenti,  Sampson  Becenti  and  Thomas  Becenti;  sisters,  Nellie 
Charlie  and  Dorothy  B.  Saunders  and  wife,  Alice  Y.  Becenti. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Mitchell  Begay,  Darren  Moses,  Shawn  Ray  Platero, 
Michael  Saunders,  Lance  Whitman  and  Calbert  Wilson. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Gallup  Independent. 

Duly  8,  2003 

Danet  Draper  Descheeny 

Danet  Draper  Descheeny,  89  of  Chinle,  AZ  died  Duly  3,  2003  in 
Scottsdale,  AZ. 

Survivors  are  daughters  Louise  Desch-eeny,  Rose  Ferjensik,  Cynthia 
Descheeny  & Eleanor  Descheeny-Doe;  15  grandchildren,  20  great- 
grandchildren; preceded  in  death  by  husband,  Louis;  sons,  Robert,  Franklin 
& Wilford. 

Service  Duly  9th  11am,  visitation  1 hour  prior,  Grace  Fellowship  Church, 

3 1/2  miles  N.  of  Chinle.  Messinger  Mortuary. 

Duly  11,  2003 

Catherina  Laughing 

Catherina  Laughing,  age  16  months,  died  quietly  at  St.  Doseph's  Hospital 
on  Duly  8,  2003  after  being  taken  off  life  support  earlier  that  evening. 

She  fought  for  her  life  for  five  long  and  arduous  days  while  her  family 
and  friends  stood  by  her  side.  Her  will  to  live  amazed  us  all,  and  she  has 
touched  our  lives  in  the  most  remarkable  way.  This  special  child  will  be 
deeply  missed  by  her  parents.  Tiffany  Richardson  Haldane  and  Darryl 
Haldane  who  cared  for  her  during  the  last  remaining  months  of  her  life. 

We  also  wish  to  acknowledge  the  sorrow  of  her  biological  parents,  Evelyn 
Yazzie  and  Everett  Laughing,  as  well  as  that  of  the  Los  Ninos  Children's 


Hospital  staff. 

Cathenina  is  survived  by  so  many  people  who  loved  her  very  much. 

A traditional  Navajo  ceremony  will  be  held  in  her  honor  on  Saturday, 

Duly  12,  2003  at  10:30  am  at  Resthaven  Park  Cemetery,  6290  W.  Northern  Ave. 
Visitation  will  be  held  from  9:00am-10:00am  at  Greer-Wilson  Funeral  Home, 
5921  W.  Thomas  Rd. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Arizona  Republic. 

Duly  9,  2003 
Derry  Swift  Arrow 

Derry  Swift  Arrow,  75,  passed  away  on  Duly  3,  2003  at  Yuma  Regional 
Medical  Center  in  Yuma,  Arizona.  He  was  born  Danuary  5,  1928  in  Somerton, 
Arizona . 

He  attended  school  in  Somerton,  Arizona  and  was  in  the  U.S.  Army.  He 
worked  at  Western  Auto,  a roofer,  bus  driver  for  Quechan  Head  Start  and 
retired  ashead  of  maintenance  at  O.L.  Carlisle. 

Derry  is  survived  by  his  sons,  Everett  Arrow  of  Santa  Rosa,  California; 
Ron  Arrow  of  Ft.  Yuma  Indian  Reservation;  his  daughters,  Bernadine, 

Coranne  and  Derilyn  Swift  Arrow  all  of  Ft.  Yuma  Indian  Reservation.  He  was 
preceded  in  death  by  his  father  Charles  Swift  Arrow  and  mother  Mary 
Barley;  sister  Hope  Swift  Arrow  Miller. 

Wake  will  be  held  on  Duly  9,  2003  from  4:00pm  - 6:00pm  at  Kamman 
Mortuary  with  Father  D.  Monahan  officiating.  Funeral  services  will  be  held 
at  West  Cocopah  Reservation  on  Duly  9,  2003  from  7:00pm  to  5:00  am.  Final 
resting  place  will  be  West  Cocopah  Reservation. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2003  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 

Duly  10,  2003 

Katie  LeaderCharge 
Inchelium,  Wash. 

Wake  for  Katie  Mae  LeaderCharge,  15,  will  be  today  at  7 p.m.  at  the 
Inchelium  High  School  gym.  Funeral  Mass  will  be  Friday  at  10  a.m.  at  the 
Inchelium  High  School  gym.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  Hall  Creek  Cemetery. 
Danekas  Funeral  Chapel  and  Crematory  is  in  charge  of  the  arrangements . 

Miss  LeaderCharge  died  Saturday  from  injuries  suffered  in  an  auto 
accident . 

Born  in  Colville,  she  was  raised  in  Inchelium  until  she  was  10  and  her 
family  moved  to  Winnemucca,  Nev. 

She  moved  back  to  Inchelium  in  1999. 

She  attended  Inchelium  High  School  and  enjoyed  basketball  and  camping. 
Survivors  include  her  parents,  Anna  and  Brian  Sandvig  and  Kenneth 
LeaderCharge;  four  brothers,  Dohn  Marden,  and  David,  Nick  and  Stan 
Sandvig;  and  two  sisters,  Demi  and  Shelby  Moyer. 

--  Spokane,  Wash.,  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho  and  the  Inland  Northwest 
Copyright  c.  2003,  The  Spokesman-Review. 

Duly  8,  2003 

Gabriel  Russell 

LAME  DEER  - Gabriel  Russell,  24,  of  Lame  Deer,  went  to  be  with  the 
Creator  on  Duly  1,  2003,  from  injuries  received  in  a one-vehicle  accident 
near  Lame  Deer. 

Gabriel  was  born  on  Feb.  19,  1979,  in  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  to  Darlene  Russell 
and  Clifford  Limpy.  He  grew  up  and  lived  Lame  Deer.  He  married  Debra  Reed 
and  was  later  divorced.  From  this  union  a beautiful  daughter,  Talissa 
Marie  was  born. 

Gabe  worked  as  a seasonal  firefighter  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs, 
Branch  of  Forestry  for  several  seasons.  He  was  also  employed  as  a Security 
Guard  at  the  Shoulderblade  Complex  in  Lame  Deer.  His  hobbies  were 
basketball,  fishing  and  hunting.  He  was  a member  of  the  Catholic  and 


Native  American  Church. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  grandmother,  Mary  Killsnight  Blackwolf;  two 
sisters,  Rea  Rose  Willow  and  Denise  Russell;  and  an  aunt,  Pauline  Marie 
Russell.  His  father,  Clifford  Limpy  Sr.;  mother,  Darlene  Russell;  two 
children,  Talissa  of  Colstrip  and  Gabriel  Russell  Dr.  of  Lame  Deer, 
survive  him.  Six  brothers,  Clifford  Limpy  Dr.,  Merlin  Limpy  Sr.,  Jonathan 
Limpy,  Bob  Whistling  Elk,  Whitebird  Limpy  of  Lame  Deer  and  Jeremy  Limpy  of 
New  York.  Three  sisters,  Cheyenne  Limpy,  Billings,  Maria  Florence  Russell 
and  Rose  Russell  of  Lame  Deer. 

A wake  was  held  at  8 p.m.  Monday,  July  7,  at  the  family  home  in  Lame 
Deer.  Funeral  service  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  July  8,  at  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  Catholic  Church  in  Lame  Deer,  with  burial  near  the  Clifford 
Limpy  home,  approximately  10  miles  from  Lame  Deer.  Rausch  Funeral  Home  is 
in  charge. 

July  10,  2003 

Clara  Louise  Redman 

COLUMBUS  - Clara  Louise  Redman,  69,  of  Columbus  and  formerly  of  Bridger, 
passed  away  Tuesday,  July  8,  2003,  at  the  Beartooth  Manor. 

Clara,  the  daughter  of  Paul  and  Myrtle  (DeFlyer)  Hoover,  was  born  Nov. 
20,  1933,  at  Malta.  She  was  first  married  to  Clyde  Drain  and  from  that 
union,  one  son,  Richard  Paul,  was  born.  In  1978,  Clara  married  Paul  Redman 
The  couple  lived  in  Bridger  up  until  the  time  of  Paul's  death  in  1989. 
Clara  then  moved  to  Columbus  to  be  closer  to  family  and  care  for  her 
mother. 

Clara  enjoyed  fishing,  rock  hunting,  bowling  and  playing  pool  with  her 
many  friends  around  Absarokee  and  Fishtail. 

She  is  survived  by  her  mother.  Myrtle  Morrs;  son,  Richard  (Marge)  Drain; 
sisters,  Thelma  Black  of  Columbus,  and  Shirley  (Bud)  Holwagner  of  Silesia; 
and  brother,  Jim  (Mary  Lou)  Hoover  of  Columbus;  and  her  grandchildren  whom 
she  loved  and  was  so  proud  of,  Danny,  Josh,  Carly,  Jake  and  Chalice. 

Memorial  services  will  be  10  a.m.  Friday,  July  11,  at  the  Beartooth 
Manor  in  Columbus. 

Cremation  or  Funeral  Gallery  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Mary  Agnes  Shane 

CROW  AGENCY  - Mary  Agnes  Big  Lake  Shane,  82,  of  Crow  Agency,  passed  away 
Wednesday,  July  9,  2003,  in  Crow  Agency  IHS  Hospital. 

Baaschi ' ileeshdeeitchish  "Goes  to  the  White  People  in  a Good  Way"  was 
born  Feb.  5,  1921,  in  Crow  Agency,  a daughter  of  Thomas  Big  Lake  and 
Loretta  Pretty  Eagle,  granddaughter  of  Chief  Pretty  Eagle  and  was  raised 
by  Spotted  Otter.  She  attended  schools  in  Crow  Agency,  Pretty  Eagle  and 
Chemawa,  Ore. 

Mary  Agnes  married  Isaac  Shane,  Sr.,  in  July  of  1941  and  the  couple  made 
their  home  in  Crow  Agency.  Mr.  Shane  died  in  June  of  2003. 

She  worked  in  the  Seattle  area  shipyards  as  a certified  welder  during 
World  War  II.  Following  the  War,  she  returned  home  to  begin  work  as  a 
nurse  at  the  Indian  Health  Service  in  Crow  Agency,  retiring  after  20  years 
of  service. 

Mary  Agnes  served  as  a Crow  Tribal  councilwoman,  was  a former  chairman 
of  the  Housing  Committee  and  was  a Black  Lodge  District  Health  Board 
committee  person.  She  was  a member  of  the  Greasy  Mouth  Clan,  a child  of 
the  Whistling  Water  Clan  and  the  Woman  Chief  of  the  Sacred  Round  Dance. 

Her  parents;  a daughter,  Rachel  Shane;  brothers,  James  and  Harvey  Big 
Lake;  sisters,  Dorothy  Hugs  and  Alice  Stewart  Bulltail  preceded  her  in 
death . 

Survivors  include  her  children,  Rita  Shane,  Merci  (Maynard)  Hill,  Julia 
Penny  Shane,  Isaac  (Ora)  Shane,  Jr.,  Zena  (Thurlow)  Birdinground,  Mariam  K 
Shane  of  Crow  Agency,  Howard  (Vivian)  Shane  of  Garryowen  and  Phyllis  Shane 
of  Billings;  her  adopted  children,  Ed  (Betty)  Little  Plume  of  Browning, 
John  (Karen)  Old  Elk  of  New  Mexico,  Grant  (Linda)  Bulltail,  Francis  Joe 
White  Clay,  Helen  Knows  His  Gun  and  Arlin  Stewart  of  Crow  Agency  and 
Demetrio  Hernandez  of  Hardin;  her  brothers,  William  (Sarah)  House,  Sr., 

Jim  Boy,  Bruce  (Agatha)  House,  Billy  (Shirley)  Stewart  and  Ertis  Ricky 


Fighter,  Sr.;  her  sisters,  Mary  Lou  (Heywood)  Big  Day,  Alice  Mae  LaForge 
and  Martha  White  Clay;  her  special  friends,  Laura  Singer  and  Edith 
BirdinGround;  10  grandchildren;  16  great-grandchildren  and  three  great- 
great-grandchildren;  as  well  as  numerous  nieces  and  nephews.  In  our  grief, 
if  we  have  missed  you  as  family,  please  accept  our  apology. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Duly  12,  in  the  Crow 
Agency  First  Crow  Indian  Baptist  Church.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Crow 
Agency  Cemetery.  Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the 
arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

Duly  8,  2003 

Leo  Walking  Eagle  Dr. 

WOLF  POINT  - Leo  Walking  Eagle  Dr.,  55,  of  Wolf  Point,  who  enjoyed 
playing  bingo,  working  on  cars,  and  arts  and  crafts,  died  as  a result  of  a 
vehicle  accident  Saturday  in  Culbertson.  Wake  and  services  are  7 p.m. 
Wednesday  at  the  Poplar  Cultural  Center.  His  funeral  is  2 p.m.  Thursday  at 
the  center,  with  burial  in  Fort  Kipp  Cemetery.  Clayton  Stevenson  Memorial 
Chapel  is  handling  arrangements. 

Survivors  include  his  children,  Leo  Leonard  Walking  of  Glendive,  Kevin 
Walking  Eagle  of  Fort  Kipp,  Danice  Walking  Eagle  of  Wolf  Point,  Derrel 
Walking  Eagle  of  Kansas  and  Merilee  Yuzicappi  of  Fort  Q'uapple,  Sask., 
Canada;  brothers,  Harold  Adams  of  Fort  Kipp  and  Dohnny  Boyd  of  Poplar' 
sisters  Linda  Lethbridge  of  Moose  Daw,  Sask.,  Canada,  Leona  Adams  of 
Poplar,  Clarice  Adams  of  Fort  Kipp,  Edith  Adams  of  Poplar,  Loretta  H.  Heck 
of  Sidney,  Sandra  Shanta  of  and  Claudia  Reese  both  of  Mescalero,  N.M.;  and 
two  grandchildren. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  a son,  Clarence  Wayne;  a daughter  Melissa 
Doy,  and  one  grandson. 

Duly  9,  2003 

Ted  Williamson 

BROWNING  - Former  Blackfeet  Tribal  Councilman  Ted  Williamson,  80,  died 
of  natural  causes  Saturday  at  his  home  on  Two  Medicine. 

His  funeral  is  2 p.m.  today  at  Little  Flower  Parish  in  Browning,  with 
burial  in  Willow  Creek  Cemetery.  Day  Family  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

Survivors,  all  of  Browning,  include  daughters  Francine  Pollock  and  Betty 
Doy  Williamson;  sons  Dames  Williamson  and  Terry  Williamson;  a sister, 

Irene  Benjamin;  12  grandchildren  and  13  great-grandchildren. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Florence  Bear  Williamson;  and  a 
daughter,  Colleen  Williamson. 

He  was  born  Dan.  17,  1923,  at  Two  Medicine  River,  and  was  raised  in  Two 
Medicine.  He  attended  Cold  Feet  School  and  Holy  Family  Mission. 

He  married  Florence  Bear  on  Dune  2,  1947,  at  Little  Flower  Parish  in 
Browning.  She  died  Feb.  10,  1986. 

Ted  had  a number  of  occupations  during  his  life,  including  as  a rancher, 
firefighter,  heavy  equipment  operator,  jockey,  tribal  councilman, 
machinist,  housing  inspector  and  pilot. 

In  addition  to  being  a Blackfeet  tribal  councilman,  he  served  on  the 
Housing  Board,  Law  and  Order  Commission  and  North  American  Indian  Days 
Committee. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Slickfoot  Society,  Greenwood  Burner's  Society, 
Crazy  Dog  Society,  White  Shirt  Society  and  Rough  Rider's  Society. 

He  loved  and  adored  all  children,  and  enjoyed  powwows,  rodeos,  horse 
racing,  golf,  bowling,  stick  games,  blackjack,  baseball  and  calf  roping. 

Duly  14,  2003 

Clement  Homegun 

BROWNING  - Clement  Homegun,  45,  of  Browning,  a member  of  the  Blackfeet 
tribe,  died  of  injuries  he  received  in  an  automobile  accident  Duly  7 on  U. 


S.  Highway  89. 

Rosary  is  7 p.m.  today  at  the  Home  Gun  Ranch.  Funeral  Mass  is  2 p.m. 
Tuesday  at  Little  Flower  Parish,  with  burial  in  the  family  cemetery.  Day 
Funeral  Home  is  handling  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  his  partner,  Donna  Red  Horn;  daughters  Mandy  Red  Horn 
and  Marla  Red  Horn;  sons  Ivan  Francis  Red  Horn  Dr.  and  Kendall  Mad  Plume; 
his  parents  Clarence  and  Delores  Home  Gun;  sisters  Carol  Home  Gun,  Valerie 
Home  Gun,  Lottie  A.  Home  Gun,  Catherine  Little  Dog  and  Cecile  Lynn  Home 
Gun;  brothers  Clyde  3.  Homegun,  David  Homegun  and  Petter  3.  Homegun  and 
three  grandchildren. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  a daughter,  Cheryl  Home  Gun. 

Eugene  Heavy  Runner  Sr. 

BROWNING  - Decorated  World  War  II  Army  veteran  Eugene  Heavy  Runner  Sr., 
79,  of  Browning,  an  electrician,  died  of  natural  causes  Friday  in  Browning. 

Rosary  is  7 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Little  Flower  Parish.  His  military  funeral 
is  11  a.m.  Wednesday  at  Little  Flower  Parish,  with  burial  in  Ground 
Cemetery  west  of  Starr  School. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Gertrude  Ground  Heavy  Runner  of  Browning; 
children  Linda  Warden  of  Browning,  Eugene  Heavy  Runner  Dr.  of  Hot  Springs, 
Iris  Heavy  Runner  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  George  Heavy  Runner  of  Browning, 
Lyle  Heavy  Runner  of  Great  Falls,  and  GayAnn  Spotted  Bear  of  Browning  and 
a grandson  he  raised,  Keith  Wells  of  Lapwai,  Idaho;  brothers  Teddy  Heavy 
Runner  of  Spokane  and  Kenneth  Old  Person  of  Browning;  and  24  grandchildren 
and  30  great-grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  children,  David,  Glen,  Duane,  Carl, 
Kermit,  Bonnie  and  Ike;  his  parents,  George  Heavy  Runner  and  George  and 
Angeline  White  Grass  Old  Person;  his  sister,  Eleanor  Old  Person;  brothers 
Francis  Heavy  Runner  and  Noble  Old  Person,  grandparents  3udge  and  Daisy 
Starr  White  Grass,  Old  Heavy  Runner  and  Petrified  Rock  Heavy  Runner. 

As  a young  boy,  Eugene  grew  up  in  the  Starr  School  community  where  he 
was  raised  with  his  two  brothers,  Francis  and  Teddy.  He  attended  grade 
school  at  Starr  School  and  in  his  sophomore  year  of  high  school  was 
drafted  on  April  8,  1943.  He  served  a tour  of  duty  in  the  Eastern  Mandates 
and  Western  Pacific  as  PFC  with  the  111th  Infantry  Regiment,  28th  Division 
as  a military  policeman  and  combat  infantry  marksman.  His  medals  include 
the  Asiatic  Pacific  Service  Medal,  Good  Conduct  Medal  and  the  Victory 
Medal . 

His  lifetime  work  included  working  for  the  State  of  Montana  Highway 
Department,  the  Legion  Club,  the  Great  Northern  Railway  and  seasonal 
firefighting.  In  addition,  he  worked  for  Norm  Eberhardt  and  Don  Smith  at 
Glacier  Construction  for  twenty  years  as  a lineman.  He  then  worked  for  16 
years  in  maintenance  with  the  Blackfeet  Housing  Authority,  retiring  in 
1991. 

Eugene  "Heavy"  played  Independent  Basketball,  and  his  team  traveled  to 
many  tournaments  in  Washington,  Oregon  and  Idaho.  He  also  loved  to  fish 
and  was  featured  in  Field  and  Stream  magazine  with  one  of  the  largest 
rainbow  trout  ever  caught  from  St.  Mary's  Lake.  He  also  loved  to  hunt, 
trap,  golf,  gamble  and  go  to  powwows. 

He  was  one  of  the  original  members  of  the  first  American  Indian  Legion 
Color  Guard.  Some  of  the  original  members  included  Clarence  "Injun" 

Edwards,  Tom  Dessepe,  Frankling  3uneau  and  Alvin  Kennedy. 

William  'Billy  Goat'  Running  Crane 

BROWNING  - William  "Billy  Goat"  Running  Crane,  93,  a Heart  Butte-area 
rancher,  died  of  natural  causes  Thursday  at  a Browning  hospital. 

Rosary  is  7 p.m.  today  at  the  Running  Crane  Ranch  in  Badger  Creek. 

Funeral  Mass  is  10  a.m.  Tuesday  at  the  ranch,  with  burial  in  the  family 
cemetery.  Day  Funeral  Home  is  handling  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  daughters  Charlotte  Weatherwax,  Cecelia  Devereaux, 
Myrtle  Running  Crane,  Rayola  Old  Person,  Marilyn  Rhodes,  Willene  Running 
Crane  and  Sharon  Barnaby;  sons  Lloyd,  Roger  "Sassy",  Clayton,  Walter, 
Dennis,  Nelson,  Bruce,  Faron  and  Timmy  Running  Crane;  sisters  Mary  lane 
Horn  and  Rose  Sure  Chief;  86  grandchildren,  172  great-grandchildren  and  62 
great -great -grandchildren . 


He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Helen  Dane  Sinclair;  and  children 
William,  Mitchell  and  Evelyn  Emily  Butterfly. 

He  was  born  Dec.  9,  1909,  at  Badger  Creek,  where  he  was  raised.  He 
attended  elementary  school  at  Holy  Family  Mission  and  8th  grade  at  Chemawa 
Indian  School  in  Salem,  Ore.  He  received  honorary  degrees  from  the 
University  of  Santa  Cruz,  Santa  Cruz,  Calif.,  and  the  Blackfeet  Community 
College.  His  family  name  is  listed  on  the  Wall  of  Honor  at  the  Native 
American  Smithsonian  Institute  in  Washington,  D.C. 

He  was  a rancher  and  road  construction  laborer.  He  was  an  honorary 
council  member  most  of  his  life,  and  was  a Sweetgrass  claim  lobbyist  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

He  was  active  in  tribal  affairs  and  was  an  honorary  council  volunteer 
for  youth  services,  such  as  4-H.  He  started  the  Heart  Butte  Society 
Celebration  and  was  a member  of  the  North  American  Indian  Day  Committee 
and  the  school  board. 

He  was  an  avid  stick-game  player.  He  raised  many  of  his  grandchildren 
and  loved  to  hunt,  pick  roots  and  berries  and  perform  traditional  dancing. 
He  liked  to  gathered  wood  with  his  wife  and  kids,  and  enjoyed  camping  at 
Indian  Days,  family  picnics  and  gatherings.  Most  of  all,  he  enjoyed 
playing  Chinese  checkers  with  his  wife. 

He  also  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Eddie  Running  Crane  and 
Nellie  (Spotted  Eagle)  Running  Crane  Bull  Shoe;  brothers  Pete,  Paul,  Doe, 
Phillip  and  Charlie;  and  sisters  Maggie,  Annie,  Dosephine  and  Emma. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Dean  Blake  Anderson  ('Eagle  Child') 

ROCKY  BOY  - Dean  Blake  Anderson,  42,  former  Lolo  resident,  died  at  a 
Havre  hospital  on  Monday,  Duly  7,  2003,  as  the  result  of  accidental 
drowning. 

Blake  was  born  April  20,  1961,  in  Blackfoot,  Idaho,  to  Henry  and  Nancy 
(Raining  Bird)  Anderson. 

Survivors  include  his  father  Henry  Anderson  of  Helena;  sons  Andrew 
Anderson  and  Blake  Anderson  Dr.  of  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  and  Matthew  Anderson 
of  Lolo;  special  friend,  Debra  Tail  Feathers  of  Lolo.;  sisters  Delena 
Anderson  and  Gloria  Ortiz  of  Los  Angeles  and  Connie  Flores  of  Rocky  Boy; 
and  brothers  Ernest  "Reed"  Anderson  of  St.  Ignatius  and  Edwin  Oats  of 
Helena . 

Service  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Thursday  at  Our  Savior's  Lutheran  Church 
with  burial  to  follow  at  Rocky  Boy  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  by  Holland  and  Bonine  Funeral  Home  of  Havre. 

Patricia  Lorraine  Roberts-Meeks-VanEngen 

PABLO  - Patricia  Lorraine  Roberts-Meeks-VanEngen,  55,  of  Pablo,  passed 
away  peacefully  at  home  on  Thursday,  Duly  3,  2003,  after  a courageous 
battle  with  cancer. 

She  leaves  behind  her  husband  Ken;  eight  children,  Robert,  Debra,  Shane, 
Miva,  Chad,  Kate,  Dason  and  Dimmy;  19  grandchildren;  one  great-grandchild; 
her  adopted  sisters,  Quinna  Graybill  and  Ingrid  Roberts;  as  well  as 
numerous  other  family  members  and  friends. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father  Stanley  Roberts  (buried  in 
Dillon)  and  her  mother  Lois  C.  (Rena)  McLeod  and  brother  Stanley  Roberts 
(both  buried  in  Ronan) . 

To  honor  Patricia's  requests,  no  formal  service  will  be  held  and 
cremation  has  taken  place.  A family  gathering  in  remembrance  of  Patricia's 
life  will  be  planned  for  the  future.  Family  will  be  notified. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Dosephine  Mandamin  (nee  McDonald) 

March  8,  1941-Duly  7,  2003 


In  the  early  morning  hours  of  Duly  7,  2003,  Dosephine  went  peacefully  to 
her  eternal  rest.  Dosephine  will  be  remembered  for  her  warmth,  generosity, 
and  her  passion  for  life.  These  are  some  of  the  gifts  that  she  passed  on 
to  her  children,  grandchildren,  and  everyone  whose  life  she  has  touched. 
She  was  a tireless  worker  for  her  people  and  especially  for  the  children 
of  the  Whitedog  community. 

A community  health  worker  for  over  twenty-five  years,  she  delivered  many 
children  into  the  world  and  assisted  all  community  members  with  their 
health  problems.  As  a long  serving  Board  Member  of  the  Lake  of  the  Woods 
District  Hospital,  she  was  instrumental  in  making  sure  that  the  concerns 
of  Aboriginal  people  were  heard.  As  a Board  Member  and  Elder  of  the 
Okunongegaywin  (Breath  of  Life)  Treatment  Centre,  she  ensured  that  the 
children  who 

suffered  most  had  a place  to  find  peace  and  understanding.  She  was 
instrumental  in  setting  up  local  Aboriginal  Child  and  Family  services  at 
Whitedog  to  assist  the  children  of  Whitedog.  Dosephine  was  always  willing 
to  help  others  and  freely  gave  her  advice  and  guidance  to  other  programs 
that  assisted  children. 

Dosephine  will  be  lovingly  remembered  by  her  children  and  their  father, 
Isaac  Mandamin  Sr.,  Dulia  (Patrick),  Mable  (Wayne),  Bobby  (Sandra),  Isaac 
Dr.  (Tonya),  Betsy,  Dune,  Dohn  and  her  baby  girl  Pamela;  her 
grandchildren:  Preston,  Gabriel,  Charles,  Daphne,  Kaylon,  Lance,  Ellen, 
Dale,  Tyrone,  Dylan,  and  Doelle;  and  her  many  great  grandchildren. 

Dosephine  also  leaves  her  mother,  Harriet  McDonald,  her  sisters  and 
brothers  at  the  Whitedog  First  Nation:  Doris  (George),  Nancy  (Alex),  Dames 
(Gay),  Ronnie  P.  (Sally),  Charles  (MaryDane),  Gail,  Rose,  Dan,  and  nieces 
and  nephews,  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Dosephine  was  predeceased  by  her  father,  Robert  McDonald,  her  sister, 
Vicky  (Victoria),  her  stepson,  Douglas  Mandamin,  and  her  grandsons  Lanny 
Riel  Mandamin  and  Dustin  Mandamin. 

The  immediate  family  members  would  like  to  extend  a heartfelt  thanks  to 
the  Emergency  staff  at  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  District  Hospital  for  their 
level  of  care  and  support  during  our  time  with  them.  A special  prayer  and 
thanks  to  the  staff  and  residents  at  the  Hennessey  Terrace  for  their 
tremendous  kindness  and  care  offered  to  our  mother;  she  spoke  often  of  the 
gang  with  loving  warmth. 

Special  mention  to  Dosephine' s prayer  group  members  Mariam  and  Pastor 
Frank  Kowal;  your  support,  kindness,  and  love  given  to  our  mother 
throughout  the  past  number  of  years  enriched  her  life,  and  gave  her 
strength.  We  also  appreciate  your  prayers  and  support  in  our  time  of  grief 
and  sadness. 

A wake  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  Duly  9,  2003  beginning  at  1:00  p.m.  at 
the  Kenora  Community  Funeral  Home.  A celebration  of  Dosephine' s life  will 
be  held  on  Thursday,  Duly  10,  2003  at  1:00  p.m.  at  the  Kenora  community 
Funeral  Home.  Internment  will  take  place  at  the  Whitedog  First  Nation 
immediately  following  the  service. 

Kenora  Community  Funeral  Home 
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Doseph  Thomas  Desjarlais 
Muskowekwan  First  Nation,  SK 

DESDARLAIS--Doseph  Thomas.  It  is  with  great  sadness  the  family  share  the 
passing  of  a dear  family  member  and  respected  elder  of  the  community.  On 
Duly  8,  2003,  Doseph  was  suddenly  taken  from  us  the  join  the  creator, 
grandmothers  and  grandfathers. 

Predeceased  by  his  parents  Doseph  B.  Desjarlais  and  Mary  Ann  Desjarlais; 
brothers  George  Wolfe,  Frank  Desjarlais,  Lawrence  Desjarlais,  Alex  Windigo 
and  Clarence  Windigo;  sisters  Angelina  Desjarlais  and  Rose  Alma 
Tataquason;  children  Reginald,  Daqueline,  Randolph,  Ricky  Desjarlais  and 
stepdaughter  Lorraine  Sangrey;  great  grandchild  Matthew  Desjarlais;  and 
grandchild  Allan  Paquachan-Des jarlais  Dr. 

Doseph  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  40  years  Fredeline;  children  Andrew 


Hunter,  Alvin  Sangret,  Vincent  Bruce,  Derek  (Maureen),  Vernon  (Lisa); 
Cheryle  (Maurice),  Darlene  (Mike),  Denise  (Fenton),  Patsy  Crowe  and  Elsie 
Oochoo;  Godchild  Shirley  Wolfe-Keller;  grandchildren  whom  he  loved  and 
cherished,  Alvin  (Chastity),  Ivory  and  William;  Danielle  and  Ricky;  Bailey, 
Daniel,  DC  and  Colin;  Melissa  (Wilyam),  Dustin,  Sheldon,  Nathan,  Cheyenne, 
Decoby,  Lorry  (Kristeen),  Kerry,  Amber  and  Kelsey;  Ashton,  Lauren,  Natelle, 
Dade  and  Derek;  Daden;  Alexandra,  Rusell,  Lorraine,  Logan,  Laura,  Kyle, 

Kris  and  Arron;  brothers  and  sisters  Maurice  Desjarlais,  Wilson  Desjarlais, 
Kenny  Sayer,  Edna  Smoke,  Mary  Smoke,  Anne  Desjarlais,  Agnes  Sayer  and 
MaryDane  Kakaytoway;  as  well  as  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

Doseph  was  a wonderful  husband,  father,  uncle  and  grandfather.  He  always 
had  a smile  and  handshake  for  everyone.  Doseph  was  born  and  raised  on 
Muskowekwan  First  Nation.  He  traveled  and  worked  throughout  Saskatchewan, 
Alberta  and  British  Columbia.  He  returned  to  Muskowekwan  and  raised 
horses;  his  love  for  horses,  rodeos  and  racetracks  was  endless. 

Doseph  was  a well  respected  elder.  He  served  for  Touchwood  Child  and 
Family  Services,  the  Touchwood  Agency  Tribal  Council  and  Muskowekwan  Band 
Office.  His  commitment,  availability  and  loyalty  to  help  others  were 
always  there.  Doseph  will  always  be  remembered  for  the  kind  and  patient 
man  that  he  was.  Forever  in  our  hearts  and  memories.  Doseph  held  a great 
respect  for  the  old  traditional  way  of  life.  He  commited  himself  to  family 
feasts,  etc.,  teaching  the  Indian  way  of  life  to  young  people  and  others. 

The  Wake  will  be  held  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  Duly  10  & 11,  2003  at  the 
Muskowekwan  Band  Hall.  Funeral  Services  will  be  held  Saturday,  Duly  12, 

2003  at  2:00  PM  at  Muskowekwan  First  Nation,  with  Mr.  Albert  Oochoo, 
officiating.  Arrangements  are  in  the  care  LEE  FUNERAL  HOME  757-8645. 

George  Matthew  Yuzicapi  "Maza  Nahoton"  (He  shoots  with  a gun) 

Regina,  SK 

GEORGE  MATTHEW  YUZICAPI--  Maza  Nahoton  (He  shoots  with  a gun)  85  years 
old.  It  is  with  great  sadness  the  children  of  George  Matthew  Yuzicapi 
announce  the  passing  of  their  father  on  Monday,  Duly  7,  2003  at  Fort 
Qu'Appelle  Indian  Hospital.  George  was  born  on  the  Standing  Buffalo 
Reserve  on  February  9,  1918  and  spent  his  last  years  at  Standing  Buffalo 
Lakeview  Lodge. 

George  was  predeceased  by  his  parents,  Mathew  and  Winona  (nee  Bear) 
Yuzicapi;  sisters:  Marina  Goodfeather  and  Placida  Goodwill;  brothers:  Dohn, 
Baptiste,  Doseph,  Mike  and  Antoine  (Tony)  Yuzicapi;  his  children:  Kathleen, 
Keith,  Ronald,  Grant,  Marie  and  Loretta. 

He  is  survived  by  his  children:  Doyce  Keewatin,  Ron  (Minnie)  Yuzicappi, 
Arlene  Buckles,  Dorothy  (Ken)  Doyea,  Patti  (Fred)  Buffalo,  Terrance 
Yuzicapi,  Carol  (Ken)  Russen;  32  grandchildren  and  numerous  great- 
grandchildren . 

A Traditional  Wake  will  be  held  Thursday,  Duly  10,  2003  at  5:00  p.m.  in 
the  Standing  Buffalo  School  Gym.  The  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  at  Our 
Lady  of  Light  Church  on  Friday,  Duly  11,  2003  at  10:00  a.m.  Interment  at 
Our  Lady  of  Light  Cemetery  on  Standing  Buffalo  Dakota  Nation. 

The  Yuzicapi  family  would  like  to  thank  the  following  for  the  care  of 
their  father:  the  staff  of  Fort  Qu'Appelle  Indian  Hospital  (Dr.  Lombard, 

Dr.  Ingram),  the  staff  of  Standing  Buffalo  Lakeview  Lodge;  special 
granddaughter,  Deidre  Ryder  and  nieces:  Evelyn  and  Marjorie  Yuzicapi. 
Arrangements  entrusted  to  VICTORIA  AVENUE  FUNERAL  HOME  761-2727 

Duly  12,  2003 

Elizabeth  Marjory  Nemethi  (Shavetail) 

Ochapowace  First  Nation,  SK. 

NEMETHI  - Elizabeth  Marjory  Nemethi  (Shavetail)  left  onto  the  spirit 
world  on  Wednesday,  Duly  9,  2003  at  the  age  of  60  years. 

Predeceased  by  her  father,  Robert  Shavetail;  her  mother,  Georgina 
Kequatoway;  sister  Shirley  Shavetail;  and  one  brother  in  infancy. 

Elizabeth  leaves  behind  her  five  children,  Rodney.  Riel,  David,  Madeline, 
and  Cheryl;  sisters,  Mary  Bruce,  Edmonton,  Alta.,  Mabel  George,  Ochapowace 
First  Nation,  Sask.,  Alice  Sangwais,  Sakimay  First  Nation,  Sask;  and 
Phyllis  McKay,  Regina,  Sask;  brother,  Dohn  Nanapay,  Kawacatoose  First 


Nation,  and  her  numerous  nieces,  nephews  and  grandchildren . 

Elizabeth  was  fondly  known  by  many  on  Ochapowace  First  Nation  and 
surrounding  communities  as  "Aunt  Liz."  She  loved  to  laugh  and  was  always 
willing  to  offer  a helping  hand.  Aunt  Liz  will  be  sadly  missed  by  all. 

A wake  will  be  held  in  the  Fred  Bear  Communiplex,  Ochapowace  First 
Nation  on  Sunday,  Duly  13,  2003.  A feast  will  be  held  in  the  Communiplex 
on  Monday,  Duly  14,  2003  at  11:00  a.m.  with  traditional  funeral  services 
to  follow  with  Elders  officiating.  Interment  in  the  Ochapowace  First 
Nation  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2003  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 
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Mohawk  Ohiarihko :wa/moon  of  much  ripening 
Kiowa  Tagunotal  p'a  san/little  moon  of  deer  horns  dropping  off 
+ + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  ! 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Dournal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 


<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.comj 
www.pechanga.netj  Native  American  Advocate,  Canadian  Aboriginal  News 
and  ndn-aim  Mailing  Listsj  UUCP  emailj  Newsgroup:  alt. native 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 


Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


Language  and  culture  cannot  be  separated,  if  the  culture  is  not 
expressed  through  the  language,  then  the  culture  ceases  to  exist. 
_ Victor  Montejo,  Guatemala  Mayan,  assistant  professor  of 

Native  American  studies  at  The  University  of  Montana-Missoula 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  I 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

| languages  in  North  America,  j 
| only  175  exist  today.  ! 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
[ learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  I 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

j languages  will  survive  the  next | 

| 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  I 

j Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

j one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

I eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"  | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  | 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  I 
j of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  ! 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 

I States  Constitution,  i 

I so  that  my  forefathers  ! 

I shall  not  have  died  in  vain  i 


+_  __  __  __  ..  __  ..  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 


I Dourney 

t The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

i 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


http: //www. record-eagle.com/2003/jul/19mascot . htm 
State  wants  mascots  changed;  Things  related  to  Indians  now  discouraged 
Record-Eagle  staff  writer 

Duly  19,  2003  - TRAVERSE  CITY  - The  Leelanau  School  Indians  will  become 
the  Thunderbirds  this  fall.  But  three  northern  Michigan  school  districts 
still  must  decide  whether  they  want  to  continue  calling  their  teams  the 
Cheboygan  Chiefs,  Manistee  Chippewas  and  Forest  Area  Warriors. 

Last  month,  the  state  Board  of  Education  recommended  that  Michigan 
public  and  private  schools  with  American  Indian  mascots  change  mascots, 
nicknames,  logos,  fight  songs,  insignias  and  antics.  The  recommendation 
comes  a year  after  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  called  for  schools  to 
quit  using  American  Indian  images  and  names. 


This  issue  includes  an  excellent  opinion  piece  by  Tim  Giago,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  largest  independently  owned  American  Indian  weekly 
newspaper,  Lakota  Dournal,  on  this  very  subject.  I strongly  urge  you 
to  open  and  review  Mr.  Giago' s comments,  and  learn  from  them. 

Slowly,  more  and  more  schools  and  institutions  are  finally  dropping 
Indian  mascot  names,  some  rather  reluctantly.  There  are  notable 
exceptions  - glaring,  hurtful  exceptions  - such  as  the  Atlanta  Braves, 
Florida  State  University  Seminoles,  Cleveland  Indians  (with  their 
demeaning  stereotypical  Chief  Wahoo)  and,  among  the  worst,  Washington 
Redskins.  Folks,  I'm  going  to  say  it  just  once  in  this  editorial...  if 
you  think  it's  OK  to  say  redskins  you  must  also  believe  it's  OK  to  say 
darkies  or  slant-eyes.  None  of  these  is  acceptable.  None  of  these 
should  exist  in  any  lexicon  except  as  historical  footnotes  describing 
times  when  such  boorish  ignorance  was  regarded  as  "good-ole-boy",  redneck 
mentality. 

It  shouldn't  even  be  necessary  to  explain  why  racial  slurs  are  not  good 
or  reasonable  or  acceptable  names  and/or  icons.  You  don't  honor  anyone, 
so  don't  try  to  pass  it  off  that  way.  If  that  is  such  a great  honor  where 
are  your  "Dim  Crow"  lawn  ornaments? 

Lose  the  names.  Gain  some  respect. 


It  is  my  honor  to  share  this  excellent  comment  from  Frosty  Deere: 
(Presented  here  with  Frosty's  knowledge  and  approval.) 

Date:  Sun  Duly  20  3:12  PM 

From:  www.frostys.qc.ca  <frosty@kahonwes . com> 

Sub j : I asked  this  question. 

Newsgroup : alt . native 

Sometime  ago  as  the  attack  on  Iraqi  lands  began  I asked  this  question. 

What  if  they  did  not  have  or  find  weapons  of  mass  destruction? 

I tried  to  compare  that  invasion  to  that  of  North  America  and  how  a 
government  could  give  the  people  the  information  to  get  support  for 
such  attacks. 

Flistory  has  not  changed  in  the  methods  used  by  powerful  governments  to 
over  power  people.  It  still  goes  on  here  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  when  it  comes  to  the  dealings  with  native  people. 

And  as  if  a change  in  government  in  the  next  election  is  going  to 
change  anything.  It  is  the  same  crap  year  after  year  only  the  names 
change  on  the  doors.  It  is  the  one  job  in  government  that  you  can 
count  on,  "removing  the  names  on  doors  and  replace  them."  Good  job 
for  a sign  painter.  Maybe  TIME  should  do  a story  on  the  people  that 
have  that  job. . . . 


Well  off  to  check  my  garden  and  look  for  bugs  with  weapons  of  mass 
destruction  to  my  tomatoes  or  cucumbers... 


Save  a Seal,  so  they  can  eat  all  the  Cod  Fish....  and  any  other  fish 
they  like. . . 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy . org 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A. 

===w=w=== 
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RE:  GIAGO:  Lose  The  Indian  Mascots 
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Sub j : NA  News  Item 
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Lose  The  Indian  Mascots:  Honor  Our  Treaties  And  You  Honor  Us 
By  Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji) 

Duly  10,  2003 

Copyright  c.  2003,  Lakota  Media  Inc. 

The  issue  of  Indians  as  mascots  has  been  raised  in  Wisconsin  schools. 
In  Osseo,  Wis.,  four  of  the  seven  school  board  members  who  voted  to 
replace  the  chieftain  logo  were  recalled  in  November.  How  dare  they  take 
the  side  of  those  whining  Indians.  After  all,  we  all  know  that  the  only 


reason  some  of  those  Indians  are  complaining  is  so  that  they  can  get  their 
names  in  the  newspaper.  Ah,  those  15  minutes  of  fame. 

First,  some  of  them  complain  about  being  called  Indian  and  insist  on  the 
politically  correct  Native  American.  The  only  thing  wrong  with  that  is 
when  Columbus  first  landed  on  some  remote  island  in  the  Western  Hemisphere 
there  was  no  America  and  therefore  no  Native  Americans. 

The  indigenous  people  Columbus  found  he  called  "Ninos  del  Dios,"  or 
"Children  of  God."  The  name  was  later  shortened  to  "Indios"  and  gradually 
became  Indian  when  the  name  gravitated  to  the  northern  reaches  of  this 
Hemisphere.  Back  then  there  was  no  India.  The  nation  Columbus  was 
searching  for  when  he  supposedly  discovered  a nation  that  was  not  yet 
named  America  was  Hindustan,  not  India. 

If  Columbus  mistakenly  believed  he  had  landed  in  Hindustan  would  he  not 
have  called  the  natives  Hindustanis?  Columbus  was  a skillful  navigator.  He 
was  no  dunce.  He  had  studied  the  economics,  the  people  and  the  geography 
of  Hindustan  long  before  he  boarded  his  ship.  What  a colossal,  idiot 
mistake  he  would  have  made  to  think  he  had  landed  in  Hindustan. 

lust  think:  If  Columbus  had  named  the  indigenous  people  Hindustanis, 
what  would  the  Cleveland  Indians  be  called  today?  The  Cleveland 
Hindustanis?  I think  the  people  of  present-day  India  would  be  offended  by 
that.  Not  unlike  how  present-day  American  Indians  object  to  their 
continued  use  as  mascots  for  America's  fun  and  games. 

Sports  fans  that  serve  on  school  boards  and  voters  who  put  them  into 
office  still  believe  that  using  Indians  as  mascots  honors  the  recipients. 
Wrong!  It  is  not  an  honor  to  be  mimicked,  ridiculed  and  misrepresented  at 
sporting  events.  It  is  not  an  honor  to  see  thousands  of  white  and  black 
people  assuming  the  attire  and  affixing  the  facial  paint  of  one's  people 
just  to  support  a mascot. 

It  is  even  more  hideous  to  name  a football  team  mascot  after  the  color 
of  a people's  skin.  You  will  note  there  are  no  Blackskins,  Brownskins  or 
Yellowskins  in  the  repertoire  of  mascots.  Why  not?  Field  a team  in  the 
nation's  capital  and  call  them  Blackskins  and  you  leave  yourself  open  to 
untold  violence.  Paint  your  face  black,  put  on  an  Afro  wig  and  do  the 
"spear  chuckers  chop"  and  then  prepare  yourself  for  a riot. 

What  is  good  for  the  goose  in  not  always  what  is  good  for  the  gander  if 
you  are  a sports  nut.  How  dare  we  compare  a team  named  for  the  color  of  a 
people's  skin  to  a team  that  could  be  named  after  the  color  of  a people's 
skin.  Preposterous ! Unthinkable!  Never  happen!  Sometimes  it  is  hard  to 
choose  between  red  and  black  and  truth  and  fiction.  But  when  it  comes  to 
honoring  a people  why  bestow  that  honor  upon  the  Indian  alone? 

The  Dews  also  suffered  a holocaust  and  yet  there  is  no  football, 
baseball,  hockey  or  soccer  teams  named  for  them.  Wouldn't  it  be  fun  to 
assume  the  attire  and  the  customs  and  traditions  of  the  Dewish  people  at 
sporting  events?  I say  customs  and  traditions  here  because  when  sports 
fans  paint  their  faces  and  don  ceremonial  bonnets  and  feathers,  they  are 
assuming  the  customs  and  traditions  of  the  American  Indian. 

Hey,  but  what  the  heck.  It's  only  in  fun  and  games  and  we  (the  white  and 
black  people)  are  only  honoring  the  Indians.  Why  don't  they  just  take  this 
honor  we  so  courteously  give  them  and  shut  their  mouths.  Damned  Indians 
are  always  complaining  about  something. 

And  while  I am  on  the  subject,  Indians  are  not  cared  for  from  cradle  to 
grave  by  the  U.S.  government.  And  yes,  we  do  pay  taxes,  state  and  federal. 
We  do  have  to  pay  tuition  to  attend  an  institution  of  higher  learning.  The 
colleges  and  schools  on  Indian  reservations  receive  less  money  from  the 
state  and  federal  government  than  nearly  every  school  in  America. 

And  no,  we  are  all  not  rolling  in  wealth  because  of  our  casinos.  Five 
percent  of  the  casinos  on  Indian  lands  earn  95  percent  of  the  profits. 

That  doesn't  leave  much  for  the  rest  of  us. 

While  segregation  in  the  inner  cities  is  now  ancient  history, 
segregation  on  Indian  reservations  is  still  a fact  of  life.  We  sincerely 
do  have  what  was  euphemistically  called  "separate  but  equal  education," 
for  blacks,  except  in  our  situation,  the  "equal"  needs  to  be  dropped.  The 
"separate"  needs  to  be  uppercased. 

If  Indians  have  received  so  much  financial  support  from  the  U.S. 
government,  then  why  is  it  that  we  are  still  counted  among  the  poorest  of 


the  poor  in  education,  health  and  welfare?  In  fact,  in  the  2000  U.  S. 
Census,  three  of  the  poorest  counties  in  America  could  be  found  in  South 
Dakota  and  all  were  on  Indian  reservations . And  yet,  America's  sports  fans 
still  choose  to  honor  us  on  game  day. 

There  is  really  only  one  way  America's  sports  fans,  black  and  white. 
Republican  and  Democrat,  can  honor  the  American  Indian;  honor  our  treaties 
and  you  honor  us  as  a people.  Those  things  you  consider  worthless  scraps 
of  paper  are  still  sacred  and  extremely  important  documents  to  the 
indigenous  people.  Honor  the  treaties  and  not  the  mascots  and  you  honor  us. 
This  is  an  acceptable  honor. 

Tim  Giago,  an  Oglala  Lakota,  is  editor  and  publisher  of  the  weekly  Lakota 
Dournal.  He  is  author  of  "The  Aboriginal  Sin"  and  "Notes  from  Indian 
Country"  volumes  I and  II.  He  can  be  reached  at  editor@lakotajournal.com 
or  at  P.O.  Box  3080,  Rapid  City,  S.D.  57709. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Yankton  Daily  Press  & Dakotan  . 
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Cultures  in  Conflict 

'Everything  that  was  me  was  taken  away' 

Dill  Callison 
Argus  Leader 
Duly  20,  2003 

Former  boarding  school  student  teaches  lessons  from  a culture  whites 
tried  to  extinguish 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Frieda  Condon  was  only  a fourth-grader  when  adults 
abruptly  took  away  her  language. 

Fifty  years  later,  Condon  is  in  what  she  calls  the  early  years  of  her 
final  stage  of  life.  She  plans  to  spend  that  last  stage  doing  two  things. 
One  is  growing  in  wisdom  learned  from  others. 

The  other  is  teaching  the  Lakota  language,  traditions  and  culture  she 
learned  in  childhood. 

"I  don't  have  to  be  ashamed  of  being  Indian  any  more,"  the  58-year-old 
Condon  says.  "Back  in  boarding  school  days,  I was  taught  to  be  ashamed  of 
who  I am,  to  forget  my  language,  forget  my  culture,  forget  my  relatives, 
forget  my  parents. 

"Everything  that  was  me  was  taken  away.  But  they  never  really  took  it 
away  from  me.  It's  always  been  in  here.  Now  I can  bring  it  out  and  be 
happy  with  my  identity,  who  I am." 

For  this  descendant  of  survivors  of  the  1890  Wounded  Knee  Massacre,  her 
happiness  is  a devotion  to  traditional  Lakota  ways,  enhanced  by  her 
connection  to  a nontraditional  culture.  It's  a familiar  goal  for  aging 
Indians  in  South  Dakota,  many  of  whom  are  rediscovering  the  language  and 
traditions  that  were  suppressed  during  their  youth. 

Condon's  father's  family  had  embraced  the  white  man's  culture.  Her 
mother's  side  kept  its  Lakota  ways. 

She  didn't  learn  the  Lakota  teachings,  she  says  a half  century  later. 
Instead,  she  lived  them. 

"They  didn't  sit  us  down,  'OK,  all  you  grandkids,  my  takoja,  come  and 
sit  down  because  I'm  going  to  teach  you  this  today,'  " she  says.  "They 
just  lived  it,  over  and  over  through  the  stages." 

Condon  was  9 months  old  when  her  mother  died.  An  aunt  took  her  in,  and 
she  was  raised  at  Bridger,  on  the  southwest  edge  of  the  Cheyenne  River 
Indian  Reservation. 

In  elementary  school,  a much  more  painful  change  occurred.  Condon's 
grandfather,  Robert  Blue  Hair,  sent  his  granddaughter  to  boarding  school 


in  Chamberlain. 

"For  many  years,  I thought  he  didn't  love  me,  that's  why  he  sent  me  away 
" she  says.  "Later  on,  I realized  that  he  sent  me  away  to  learn  the 
English  language,  to  learn  their  ways,  to  get  educated.  Later  on,  I 
thanked  him  for  it." 

Before  she  arrived  at  boarding  school.  Blue  Hair  taught  his 
granddaughter  her  first  English  words:  "macaroni,  macaroni,  beans,  beans." 

But  during  her  first  weeks  at  school,  knowing  little  more  English  than 
the  names  of  those  commodities,  Condon  lost  her  voice.  It  was  her  first 
experience  with  the  balancing  act  that  faces  many  Native  Americans,  she 
says . 

"We  have  to  live  in  two  worlds,  two  cultures.  We  have  to  balance  that," 
Condon  says.  "Sometimes  I feel  like  our  world  is  unbalanced.  We're  kind  of 
unbalanced.  We  have  to  walk  in  harmony,  walk  in  peace." 

By  the  time  she  had  finished  eighth  grade,  however,  she  had  been  so 
assimilated  in  the  once-foreign  world  that  she  cried  when  she  left  the 
school.  She  tried  another  boarding  school,  this  time  at  Stephan,  but  in 
10th  grade  wrote  to  her  father  to  come  get  her.  If  he  didn't,  she 
threatened,  she'd  run  away. 

Condon  lived  in  Bridger  again,  tried  a Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  school 
and  finally  settled  into  the  high  school  at  Wakpala. 

An  early  marriage  ended  in  divorce  after  10  years.  She  married  Keeler 
Condon,  and  they  raised  first  her  children,  then  his,  before  starting  a 
family  together. 

And  school  became  a part  of  Condon's  life  once  again.  Only  this  time, 
she  pursued  higher  education  with  a passion,  taking  classes  toward  four 
degrees  from  1976  to  2002. 

That  path  took  her  last  year  to  the  Takini  School  at  Cherry  Creek,  eight 
miles  from  her  home. 

There,  as  part  of  her  Teacher  Corps  obligation,  Condon  will  spend  two 
years  teaching  the  pupils  who  are  seeking  to  find  their  own  balance 
between  two  worlds. 

"When  we  teach  our  kids,  it's  not  through  book  learning,  not  through 
reading  and  writing,"  she  says.  "It's  oral  and  through  demonstrations,  so 
our  kids  get  to  hear,  see  and  feel,  even  smell  sometimes." 

With  gold  hoops  in  her  ears  and  dark  hair  resting  in  waves  on  her 
shoulders,  Condon  doesn't  look  much  like  "Grandma,"  the  title  her  youngest 
pupils  have  affectionately  bestowed  upon  her.  They  also  call  her  "Teacher, 
" her  favorite  salutation. 

She  first  taught  in  a classroom  in  1997.  She  was  one  of  nine  who 
obtained  the  first  Lakota  studies  teaching  certificates. 

Both  the  federal  and  tribal  governments  support  the  teaching  of  Lakota 
in  schools,  says  Raymond  Uses  The  Knife  Hr.,  vice  chairman  of  the  Cheyenne 
River  Sioux. 

"I'm  very  happy  that  the  schools  today  are  teaching  at  least  one  hour  of 
Lakota  language  to  our  Lakota  students,"  he  says. 

Uses  The  Knife  Hr.,  47,  says  when  he  went  to  boarding  school  more  than 
three  decades  ago,  he  had  to  leave  his  language  behind.  He  still  is 
learning  it  today. 

Condon  wants  that  relearning  period  to  end.  That  includes  not  only  the 
language  but  the  culture  and  traditions. 

Her  grandparents  never  spoke  of  the  Wounded  Knee  Massacre  to  her.  She 
thinks  they  still  grieved  for  their  slain  relatives,  and  she  wants  healing 
for  others  and  for  herself.  She  once  allowed  herself  to  wallow  in  self- 
pity,  Condon  says.  Now,  as  a teacher,  she  tries  to  bring  out  the  positives 

She  tells  her  students  about  the  four  stages  of  life:  childhood,  teenage 
years,  adulthood  and  the  years  as  an  elder.  That's  her  current  stage,  she 
says . 

Four  is  an  important  number  to  the  Lakota,  Condon  says.  They  have  the 
four  seasons;  the  four  directions  and  their  values:  the  West  and  respect. 
North  and  courage.  East  and  generosity,  and  South  and  wisdom;  and  the  four 
colors:  red,  white,  black,  yellow. 

"Whether  you're  black,  white,  red  or  yellow,  you  need  to  be  proud  of  who 
you  are,"  Condon  says.  "I  teach  my  kids,  my  grandkids,  to  respect  people 
of  all  colors . " 


Frieda  Condon 

* Who:  Frieda  Condon,  58,  rural  Cherry  Creek. 

* What:  Lakota  teacher  at  the  Takini  school. 

* Family:  Husband,  Keeler  Condon.  Together  they  raised  her  three  children 
and  his  three  children  from  their  first  marriages;  they  later  had  two 
children  together.  She  has  seven  grandchildren. 

* Background:  Attended  two  Catholic  boarding  schools  and  a Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  school  and  graduated  from  high  school  in  Wakpala.  Condon 
has  earned  degrees  in  clerical  work,  computer  information  systems  and 
social  work.  In  1997,  she  earned  her  Lakota  studies  teaching 
certificate.  Most  recently,  she  earned  a degree  in  elementary  education 
from  Sinte  Gleske  University. 
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Sacred  spaces,  sacred  sites 

by  Patrisia  Gonzales  and  Roberto  Rodriguez 

Universal  Press  Syndicate 

Stand  in  a secluded  canyon,  admire  Creation.  Admire  the  flight  of  eagles 
amid  the  deep  blue  skies  and  the  red-brown-yellow  canyon  walls,  carved  by 
the  energy  of  Ejecatl,  the  wind.  Listen  for  the  water.  It's  nowhere  to  be 
seen,  but  it  is  there.  Around  you  are  many  unseen  altars  - altars  that 
hold  a sacred  memory,  connecting  humanity  to  the  beginning  of  time. 

Hundreds  of  these  sites  throughout  the  United  States  are  in  danger  of 
being  obliterated  by  rapacious  corporations  that  are  guided  not  by  respect 
for  the  land,  but  by  greed  in  their  quest  to  extract  the  blood  from  our 
mother's  veins.  Recently,  a National  Day  of  Prayer  to  Protect  Sacred 
Places  was  observed  with  ceremonies  to  bring  attention  for  the  need  to 
protect  these  sites. 

The  universe  is  Creation  itself.  All  comes  from  the  same  beginning,  the 
same  source.  All  is  related,  from  the  smallest  subatomic  particle  to  the 
largest  stellar  constellation. 

For  some,  this  cosmovision,  which  is  shared  by  elders  from  many 
traditions  worldwide,  leads  to  the  belief  in  the  sacredness  of  all  life. 
This  belief  is  antithetical  to  the  beliefs  of  those  in  power  worldwide, 
who  approach  life  with  seemingly  a total  disregard  for  all  life,  placing 
profit  above  all  living  beings,  above  the  Earth  that  provides  us  our  daily 
sustenance,  above  the  air  that  fills  our  lungs  and  above  the  Earth's 
sacred  waters  that  irrigate  life  itself. 

One  cannot  expect  everyone  to  hold  such  beliefs  - in  the  sacredness  of 
all  life.  For  some,  perhaps  it's  an  alien  idea,  too  human,  too  humane. 

Such  beliefs  would  expose  us  to  the  fallacy  of  war  and  lead  us  to 
understand  the  extreme  fragility  of  the  planet.  It  might  even  lead  each 
one  of  us  to  become  caretakers,  not  simply  of  the  Earth,  but  of  all  life. 

Such  beliefs  necessarily  mean  we  start  by  respecting  our  own  bodies,  not 
feeding  them  genetically  modified  food,  nor  healing  with,  nor  becoming 
dependent  upon,  toxic  pharmaceuticals.  (It  also  means  opposing  the  effort 
to  genetically  contaminate  the  world's  food  supply.) 

"I  can't  think  of  a more  sacred  place  than  our  bodies,"  said  Debra  Harry, 
executive  director  of  the  Indigenous  People's  Council  on  Biocolonialism. 

She  screened  the  recent  documentary  "The  Leech  and  the  Earthworm,"  which 
gives  an  indigenous  critique  on  genetic  engineering,  at  the  Native 
American  lournalists  Association  conference  last  week. 

Beyond  our  bodies,  sacred  sites  are  all  around  us,  most  in  extreme 


danger.  These  sites  - such  as  the  petroglyphs  outside  of  Albuquerque,  N.M. 

- contain  a sacred  memory.  Once  destroyed,  that  memory  is  distorted  and 
its  spirit  becomes  desecrated. 

Memory  and  creation  are  linked.  Yet  in  a country  that,  in  effect, 
celebrates  historical  amnesia,  little  wonder  that  any  memory  remains  at 
all.  Go  to  the  Library  of  Congress  and  ask  for  the  native  division.  There 
is  none.  Nothing  was  here  prior  to  the  founding  fathers.  That's  the 
consciousness  of  this  nation.  Or  is  it  that  the  memory  of  this  continent 
is  too  painful  to  remember? 

Other  sites  are  sacred  for  other  reasons:  because  they  sustain  life 
itself.  Virtually  all  water  everywhere  - but  particularly  in  the  desert 
Southwest  - is  in  danger  of  extreme  pollution  and  extinction  due  to  the 
avarice  of  runaway  tax-exempt  and  polluting  corporations  that  leave  at  a 
moment's  notice  once  they've  sucked  the  Earth  dry. 

Zuni  Salt  Lake  in  New  Mexico  is  another  example  of  an  endangered  sacred 
site.  The  proposed  coal  mining,  or  Salt  River  Project,  will  endanger  the 
aquifers  that  feed  the  lake.  In  addition,  the  building  of  related 
inf rastructure  threatens  shrines  and  approximately  500  archaeological  sites 
erected  by  the  Hopi,  Dine',  Zuni  and  Laguna  Pueblos,  all  of  which  have 
made  pilgrimages  to  the  sacred  salt  beds  and  who've  considered  it  a zone 
of  sanctuary  for  hundreds  of  years  - even  during  times  of  conflict  among 
the  nations.  The  sites  are  also  crucial  to  ceremonial  practices  and  are 
part  of  sacred  migrations. 

"The  aquifers  that  feed  to  Salt  Lake  give  life  to  the  Salt  Woman,"  said 
Zuni  tribal  councilman  Arden  Kucate.  It  is  predicted  that  the  amount  of 
water  that  will  be  required  to  facilitate  the  project  would  dry  up  the 
lake  within  40  years,  said  Kucate.  "And  it  will  chase  away  the  spirit  of 
the  Salt  Woman,  or  she  just  might  lay  to  rest  there."  Zuni  teachings  hold 
that  she  left  from  another  site  because  she  felt  contaminated  by  humans. 

Yes.  Multiply  this  100  times,  and  it's  the  story  of  the  continent  - of 
the  planet.  Where  will  Salt  Woman  be  safe? 
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Government  Rejects  Monitoring  of  Indian  Trust  Progress 

WASHINGTON,  Duly  17  - Government  lawyers  notified  U.S.  District  Dudge 
Royce  Lamberth  today  that  they  will  oppose  any  effort  to  continue  the 
court's  monitoring  of  the  Interior  Department  efforts  to  implement  trust 
reform  and  provide  a complete  and  accurate  accounting  of  all  individual 
Indian  trust  funds. 

In  a two-page  response  filed  with  the  court,  the  Dustice  Department  said 
it  rejected  Lamberth 's  proposal  to  have  a court-appointed  monitor  to 
observe  the  government's  compliance  with  orders  to  revamp  the  poorly- 
managed  trust. 

"Interior  defendants  do  not  consent  to  a structural  injunction  of  any 
sort,  to  another  court  monitor,  or  to  any  sort  of  board  or  other  entity  to 
perform  a monitoring  role,"  said  the  response  from  Associate  Attorney 
General  Robert  D.  McCallum,  Dr. 

In  the  filing,  the  Interior  Department  stressed  it  was  beyond  Lamberth 's 
"jurisdiction  to  enter  a structural  injunction  that  dictates  how  the 
Interior  defendants  must  conduct  trust  reform  or  comply  with  their 
obligation  to  account  to  individual  Indian  money  (IIM)  account  holders." 

Dennis  M.  Gingold,  lead  attorney  for  the  class-action  lawsuit  which  has 
won  orders  for  the  accounting,  expressed  no  surprise  at  the  government's 
position . 

"This  filing  confirms  the  unconscionable  attitude  and  shameful  behavior 
of  the  Interior  Secretary  and  the  Attorney  General  that  we  have  observed 
throughout  the  seven  years  of  this  litigation,"  said  Gingold.  "This  is  an 
attitude  that  states  arrogantly  that  no  court  --  not  the  U.  S.  District 
Court,  not  the  U.S  Court  of  Appeals,  and  not  the  United  States  Supreme 


Court  --  has  the  authority  to  compel  them  to  obey  the  law  or  discharge 
the  trust  duties  that  they  owe  to  individual  Indian  trust  beneficiaries. 

As  Dudge  Lamberth  has  noted  in  the  past:  'This  is  not  our  form  of 
government . ' " 

"It  should  be  noted  that  the  government  explicitly  had  agreed  to  the 
appointment  of  a monitor  and  a special  master  in  this  case,  but  now  the 
government  insists  it  should  be  allowed  to  work  in  the  dark  so  it  can 
continue  to  violate  court  orders  and  breach  its  trust  duties  with 
impunity. " 

"We  are  perversely  amused  at  this  statement  coming  only  a day  after  the 
Bush  administration  told  Congress  it  wants  to  resolve  these  very  issues  in 
a fair  and  prompt  manner/'  Gingold  said.  (See  OMB  Statement  of 
Administration  Policy  on  HR  2691  -Interior  Appropriations  Bill  FY  2004) 

"The  only  way  to  settle  this  case  quickly  and  fairly  is  to  appoint  a 
receiver  and  set  a date  for  the  accounting  trial  as  soon  as  possible/' 
Gingold  said. 

"We  have  committed  to  Congress  that  we  will  come  to  the  bargaining  table 
in  good  faith"  in  an  effort  to  resolve  this  litigation,  he  said. 

For  additional  information: 

Bill  McAllister  703-385-6996 
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Washington,  Duly  18  - Lawyers  for  Elouise  Cobell,  the  lead  plaintiff  in 
the  lawsuit  that  has  won  a full  and  complete  accounting  of  Individual 
Indian  Trust  Accounts,  issued  the  following  comments  on  today's  ruling  by 
the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia: 

The  three-judge  panel  of  the  court  of  appeals  leaves  intact  the  important 
findings  of  the  Norton  contempt  decision,  notably  that  the  Secretary  is 
"unfit"  and  that  the  government  deceived  the  district  court  when  it  filed 
false  reports  on  the  status  of  trust  reform  and  the  well-documented 
malfeasance  in  the  management  of  the  Individual  Indian  Trust. 

Once  again,  the  appeals  court  has  found  that  what  it  calls  the  "ultimate 
conclusion"  of  the  lower  court  --  that  the  government  breached  of  its 
fiduciary  duties  to  Individual  Indian  Trust  account  beneficiaries  --  is 
correct . 

While  the  court  lifted  the  contempt  findings  from  Secretary  Norton  and 
Assistant  Secretary  McCaleb,  it  left  untouched  the  lower  court's 
conclusions  that  both  were  "unfit  trustees"  who  had  failed  to  discharge 
fundamental  duties  owed  to  the  500,000  Indian  Trust  beneficiaries. 

In  violation  of  the  law  of  this  circuit,  the  government  never  argued  in 
the  lower  court  that  the  Secretary  Norton  and  Assistant  Secretary  McCaleb 
should  have  been  tried  for  criminal  contempt.  Had  those  issues  been  aired 
in  the  District  court,  today's  decision  might  have  been  different.  In  any 
event,  we  accept  the  court's  conclusions  that  their  behavior  was,  if 
anything,  criminal  in  nature. 

The  appeals  court  also  reconfirmed  Dudge  Lamberth 's  jurisdiction  in  the 
ongoing  process  that  just  concluded  in  a 44-day  trial  on  ways  to  reform  the 
trust  and  get  on  with  the  business  of  making  a full  and  complete  accounting 
of  the  Indian  trust  accounts. 

It  is  now  time  for  a receiver  to  take  charge  of  those  trust  assets  and 
quickly  move  this  case  to  the  fair  and  full  accounting  that  Indians  have 
been  expecting  since  1887. 

We  are  in  the  process  of  determining  whether  to  appeal  the  appellate 
panel's  unprecedented  application  of  criminal  standards  to  a civil  contempt 
proceeding. 

For  additional  information: 

Bill  McAllister:  703-385-6996 
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State's  raid  on  tribal  land  sparks  strong  reactions 
WEDNESDAY,  DULY  16,  2003 

A high-profile  battle  over  a Rhode  Island  tribe's  tax-free  cigarette  shop 
heads  to  court  today  as  Indian  leaders  from  across  the  nation  reacted 
critically  to  the  state's  raid  of  the  Narragansett  Reservation. 

U.S.  District  Dudge  William  E.  Smith  will  hear  arguments  on  a temporary 
restraining  order  sought  by  the  Narragansett  Tribe.  The  lawsuit  claims  the 
state  lacks  jurisdiction  over  the  tribe  and  that  Congress  has  not 
subjected  the  tribe  to  state  tax  laws. 

But  in  another  courtroom,  the  state  will  be  arguing  the  exact  opposite. 
Gov.  Donald  Carcieri  (R)  and  state  attorney  general  Patrick  Lynch  have 
filed  suit  in  county  court,  seeking  to  stop  the  tribe  from  selling  tobacco 
products  without  collecting  and  remitting  state  taxes. 

The  sparring  comes  as  Indian  Country  weighed  in  with  its  response  to 
Monday's  violent  raid  of  the  Narragansett ' s smoke  shop.  Tribal  leaders  who 
watched  the  video,  which  has  been  broadcast  nationally,  and  learned  of  the 
incident  said  it  brought  back  an  era  of  tribal-state  relations  that  many 
thought  was  long  gone. 

"It  is  inexcusable  that  a tribal  leader  would  be  target  of  violence  by 
Rhode  Island  law  enforcement  officers,"  said  Brenda  Soulliere,  chairwoman 
of  the  California  Nations  Indian  Gaming  Association,  which  represents 
dozens  of  tribes  in  California. 

For  Soulliere,  the  treatment  of  a tribe  on  the  other  side  of  the  country 
was  very  personal  --  she  was  vice-chair  of  the  Cabazon  Band  of  Mission 
Indians  when  its  card  club  was  raided  by  state  officials  in  1981.  Like  the 
Narragansett  case,  the  state  claimed  a right  to  impose  its  laws  on  Indian 
land,  but  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court,  in  1987,  disagreed  and  upheld  the 
tribe's  rights. 

Tex  Hall,  president  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  which 
represents  more  than  200  tribes,  also  took  issue  with  the  state's  handling 
of  the  raid.  Although  he  said  it  was  common  for  tribes  and  states  to 
disagree,  he  emphasized  cooperation,  not  conflict,  in  seeking  to  resolve 
disputes  over  jurisdiction. 

"Imagine  if  federal  marshals  roughed  up  and  arrested  your  governor  and 
state  leaders  because  the  federal  government  disagreed  with  a decision 
made  by  your  state  government?"  he  said.  "It  is  unfathomable." 

NCAI  recently  participated  in  a Supreme  Court  case  in  which  county 
officials  in  California  used  bolt-cutters  to  seize  records  belonging  to 
the  Bishop  Paiute  Shoshone  Tribe.  An  amicus  brief  highlighted  agreements 
tribes  and  states  have  entered  into  in  order  to  prevent  confrontations 
like  the  one  witnessed  in  Rhode  Island. 

In  nearby  Connecticut,  the  Mashantucket  Pequot  Tribal  Nation  said  it 
supported  the  Narragansetts . "We  are  astonished  at  the  level  of 
intervention  the  state  of  Rhode  Island  has  chosen  in  this  matter,  and  we 
believe  the  level  of  force  was  inappropriate  and  unnecessary,"  a statement 
read . 

The  sentiments  reflect  a key  issue  that  will  be  discussed  in  today's 
dual  court  hearings:  the  extent  of  the  state's  jurisdiction  over 
activities  on  tribal  land.  The  state's  brief  argues  that  the  tribe's  1978 
land  claim  settlement  act  clearly  subjects  the  tribe  to  state  criminal  and 
civil  law. 

A similar  debate  occurred  in  the  recent  Inyo  County  v.  Bishop  Paiute 
Shoshone  Tribe  but  no  clear  answer  was  given  by  the  nation's  high  court. 

The  tribes  who  took  part  in  the  case  argued  that  while  a state  such  as 
California  might  have  jurisdiction  over  the  actions  of  individual  Indians, 
it  cannot  impose  on  a tribal  sovereign,  a view  supported  by  the  Bush 
administration  in  a Department  of  Dustice  brief. 


In  the  federal  1st  Circuit,  which  includes  the  states  of  Rhode  Island, 
Connecticut,  Massachusetts  and  Maine,  court  rulings  in  general  have  not 
been  favorable  to  Indian  interests.  With  the  exception  of  a recent  land- 
into-trust  case  involving  the  Mashantucket  Tribe,  the  courts  have  held 
that  various  settlement  acts  limit  the  sovereign  rights  of  tribes. 

A judge  in  Massachusetts,  however,  somewhat  broke  with  the  mold  when  he 
ruled  that  the  Gay  Head  Wampanoag  Tribe  can't  be  sued  to  comply  with  local 
zoning  laws.  The  tribe's  settlement  agreement,  like  the  Narragansett  one, 
says  the  state  has  criminal  and  civil  jurisdiction  over  tribal  lands,  but 
the  judge  said  the  law  did  not  waive  the  tribe's  sovereign  immunity. 
Copyright  c.  2000-2003  Indianz.Com. 
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Head  of  House  Indian  affairs  panel  calls  for  federal  probe  of  raid 

07/18/2003 

By  30HN  E.  MULLIGAN 

Journal  Washington  bureau 

WASHINGTON  --  The  chairman  of  the  House  committee  in  charge  of  Indian 
affairs  has  called  for  a federal  investigation  of  this  week's  Narragansett 
Indian  smoke  shop  incident. 

Televised  images  of  the  violent  confrontation  between  members  of  the 
Narrag  ansett  tribe  and  Rhode  Island  State  Police  officers  ''have  outraged 
Native  American  leaders  nationwide,  who  have  expressed  strong  concerns 
that  the  civil  rights  of  Native  Americans,  and  the  sovereign  rights  of  the 
Narragansett  Tribe,  may  have  been  violated,"  Rep.  Richard  W.  Pombo,  R-Cal. 
wrote  in  a letter  to  Atty.  Gen.  John  Ashcroft  late  last  night. 

Pombo,  who  is  chairman  of  the  House  Resources  Committee,  said  he  was 
aware  of  an  investigation  at  the  state  level. 

But,  he  said,  "While  this  is  a commendable  step,  due  to  the  lengthy 
history  of  disputes  between  the  Narragansett  Tribe  and  the  state,  the 
complexity  of  the  issues  involved  with  the  intersection  of  state  and 
tribal  law  enforce  ment  authority,  and  the  high  level  of  emotion  currently 
running  in  Rhode  Is  land,  I believe  that  this  review  by  itself  is 
insufficient . " 

"Only  the  United  States  government,"  said  Pombo,  "will  be  seen  as 
providing  a fair  and  objective  review  of  this  incident  and  the  surrounding 
controversies  over  the  tribal  tobacco  store." 

Pombo  also  appeared  to  take  a position  against  the  state's  decision  to 
raid  the  allegedly  unlawful  smoke  shop  on  tribal  landsin  Charlestown  on 
Monday. 

He  acknowledged  that  the  legal  questions  about  the  business  are  "serious 
complex  and  legitimate."  But  he  added,  "the  place  to  resolve  these 
questions  is  in  a court  of  law,  not  in  an  aggressive  raid  that  risks 
violent  confrontation  on  tribal  land  where  tribal  members,  state  and 
tribal  law  enforcement  officers,  and  innocent  bystanders  are  all  put 
needlessly  in  harm's  way." 

The  video  and  photographic  news  images  of  the  raid  "conjure  up  memories 
of  incidents  from  decades  ago,  in  a troubling  time  for  our  country,  that 
no  American  should  wish  to  see  happen  again,"  Pombo  said. 

Representatives  of  the  state  and  tribe  are  scheduled  to  meet  with  a 
federal  court  judge  on  Monday  afternoon,  after  both  sides  filed  court 
complaints  and  requests  for  temporary  restraining  orders  aimed  at  deciding 
whether  the  shop  should  be  allowed  to  re-open. 

The  discussion  was  moved  to  that  venue  after  the  state  filed  in  Superior 
Court  in  Washington  County;  the  tribe  filed  its  papers  in  U.S.  District 
Court,  Providence. 

Pombo' s committee  spokesman,  Brian  Kennedy,  said  the  chairman  does  not 
necessarily  want  the  federal  investigation  to  replace  of  supplant  any 


state-level  inquiries. 

"But  a lot  of  these  guys  say,  'We're  going  to  launch  an  investigation,'" 
Kennedy  said,  referring  to  state  and  local  officials.  "That's  great  to  say 
in  front  of  a microphone. 

"Well,  OK,  show  us  the  teeth,"  he  said.  "We  need  a federal  investigation 
to  determine  whether  the  Narragansett  Tribe's  members  had  their 
constitutional  or  civil  rights  violated." 

Governor  Carcieri,  who  decided  to  send  in  State  Police  to  conduct  the 
raid,  has  ordered  both  an  internal  police  inquiry  into  Monday's  incident 
and  an  outside  investigation. 

http: //www. projo.com/news/content/projo-20030718-pombo.9eb58614.html 
Michigan  Branch- -Native  American  Advocate 
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Fire  closes  Mesa  Verde;  authorities  fear  ruins  in  danger 
Duly  17,  2003 

MESA  VERDE  NATIONAL  PARK,  Colo.  (AP)  - Lightning-sparked  fires  shut  down 
the  nation's  largest  archaeological  preserve  and  authorities  said 
Wednesday  that  flames  threatened  some  of  the  park's  ancient  Indian  ruins. 

At  least  six  fires  were  sparked  Tuesday  near  Balcony  Flouse,  one  of  the 
premier  ruins  in  the  park  in  Colorado's  southwestern  corner.  The  park  was 
evacuated  and  tourists  poured  into  nearby  Cortez  and  Durango,  forcing  full 
motels  to  turn  people  away. 

Five  fires  were  still  burning  Wednesday  inside  or  near  the  park, 
covering  about  200  acres,  said  Larry  Flelmerick  of  the  federal  Rocky 
Mountain  Area  Coordination  Center.  None  had  been  contained,  and  more 
firefighters  were  being  summoned. 

Flelmerick  said  the  ruins  were  considered  threatened,  but  he  didn't 
immediately  have  details.  No  one  answered  the  phone  at  park  headquarters. 

The  park  is  home  to  25,000  archaeological  sites  left  by  an  Indian 
civilization  that  vanished  more  than  700  years  ago.  Its  cliff  dwellings 
date  to  the  1200s  and  pit  houses  date  to  the  500s. 

In  2000,  two  wildfires  burned  more  than  a third  of  the  park's  52,000 
acres.  A fire  last  year  burned  more  than  2,600  in  the  park. 

Flames  could  cause  significant  damage  to  rock  paintings  by  heating  water 
within  the  limestone,  causing  the  walls  to  crumble,  said  Mark  Varien, 
research  director  for  the  Crow  Canyon  Archaeological  Center  in  Cortez. 

Fire  could  also  damage  structures  built  of  wood  and  mud  inside  the  cliff 
dwellings . 

"It  would  not  only  compromise  the  structural  integrity  of  those 
buildings,  but  the  wood  is  really  valuable,"  Varien  said.  "That's  how  we 
date  those  buildings." 

Fire  could  also  burn  vegetation,  exposing  sites  to  erosion. 

On  Tuesday,  Assistant  Park  Superintendent  Betty  Danes  said  all  visitors 
and  the  park's  30  to  50  resident  employees  were  ordered  out.  Among  them 
was  Dane  Murphy,  a high  school  English  teacher  from  Cranston,  R.I.,  who 
was  touring  Balcony  Flouse  when  a lightning-packed  thunderstorm  arrived. 

"There  was  this  big  boom  of  thunder  and  somebody  said  it  hit,"  Murphy 
said  Wednesday  by  telephone  from  a Cortez  motel.  "It  started  as  one  thin 
orange  column  and  then  it  got  wider  and  wider,  and  smokier  and  smokier." 

William  McLoughlin  and  Antoinette  Vecchio  of  New  York  were  also  touring 
Balcony  Flouse  when  the  fires  broke  out  on  a nearby  ridge.  The  tour  was  cut 
short  and  they  were  later  ordered  out  of  their  room  at  Far  View  Lodge 
inside  the  park. 


"We  hadn't  even  put  oun  bags  in  oun  room  when  the  rangers  came  up  saying, 
'Get  in  your  car  and  get  out,"'  McLoughlin  said.  "They  started  putting  big 
X's  on  all  the  doors  to  indicate  that  no  one  was  left." 

Ten  miles  from  the  park  entrance  Wednesday,  front  desk  worker  Denise 
Kibel  said  she  was  turning  people  away  from  the  Best  Western  Turquoise  Inn 
& Suites  in  Cortez.  She  could  see  the  smoke  from  the  fires. 

Helmerick  said  Mesa  Verde  fires  can  be  a mixed  blessing. 

"It  also  uncovers  treasures  that  we  didn't  know  were  there,"  he  said. 
Copyright  c.  2003  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
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Nambe'  Pueblo  Declares  State  of  Emergency 

Governor  Bans  All  Low-Flying  Planes,  Including  News  Media 

Tom  F.  Talache,  Dr.,  Tu'u'yo'n 

Nambe'  Pueblo  Tribe  of  Indians 

Wednesday,  Duly  16,  2003 

The  following  is  a lightly  edited  press  release  issued  by  the  Governor  of 
Nambe  Pueblo. 

To:  All  Federal,  State  & Local  Government  Agencies 
Re:  State  of  Emergency  at  Nambe'  Pueblo 

As  Governor  of  the  Pueblo  of  Nambe',  I hereby  declare  a State  of 
Emergency  on  our  tribal  reservation  due  to  the  Molina  Fire  that  has 
crossed  the  Southeastern  border  of  our  tribe  at  approximately  6:15  pm  on 
the  evening  of  Duly  15th. 

Background 

On  Dune  23,  2003,  two  lightning  strikes  caused  fires  in  the  Pecos 
Wilderness  east  of  our  Reservation. 

These  fires  had  been  burning  at  a low  intensity  and  the  flames  for  the 
most  part  were  not  over  four  feet  in  height.  A fire  of  this  magnitude 
would  not  have  hurt  our  forested  areas  but  was  supposed  to  aid  in  the 
prevention  of  larger  fires  in  the  future  and  increase  the  vegetation  that 
is  available  to  our  wildlife  in  the  coming  months. 

This  all  changed  yesterday  evening  a little  bit  after  6:00  pm  when  two 
thunder  cells  came  over  the  area  and  created  wind  gusts  of  up  to  40  mph  in 
a northwestern  direction.  The  fire  that  had  be  three-quarters  of  a mile 
away  from  our  southeastern  boundary  was  driven  by  the  strong  wind  gusts 
that  lasted  for  much  of  the  night  and  into  the  early  morning  hours. 
Subsequently  about  three-quarters  of  a mile  (approximately  4-500  acres)  of 
Nambe'  Pueblo  foothill  lands  known  as  "Oakie  Flill"  above  our  lake  has  been 
scorched  and  burned  severely. 

The  fire  has  now  been  reclassified  from  a Type  3 fire  to  that  of  a Type 
2 fire... With  the  reclassification,  more  fire  management  resources  will  be 
brought  into  the  area  to  better  deal  with  the  fire.  Lieutenant  Governor, 
Councilman  Flerbert  Yates  and  myself  did  a flyover  today  (Duly  16)... after 
an  update  this  morning  by  all  the  various  key  government  agencies  working 
on  the  fire  this  morning. 

Currently,  the  USDA  Forest  Service  in  conjunction  with  the  Pueblo  and 
Northern  Pueblos  Agency  has  brought  in  a type-1  helicopter  that  will  be 
making  water  drops  on  the  fire.  This  helicopter  is  quite  huge  and  can  drop 
up  to  2,000  gallons  of  water  at  a time.  Along  with  the  type  1 helicopter, 
the  Forest  Service  will  be  using  type  2 and  type  3 helicopters  that 
deliver  600  and  250  gallons  respectively.  They  have  also  ordered  another 


Type  1 helicopter  to  further  aid  in  the  drops  on  the  affected  areas.  Water 
is  being  taken  out  of  our  reservoir. 

With  a ground  assault  of  four  Hot  Shot  crews  (80  men  and  women) , and  the 
air  attacks  that  have  already  begun,  the  Forest  Service  is  comfortable 
that  there  will  be  no  further  danger  to  our  reservation... 

The  forecast  is  for  more  easterly  winds  in  the  next  two  to  three  days, 
which  will  make  this  fire  very  difficult  to  control  with  the  current  staff 
of  firefighters . For  this  reason,  and  because  the  length  of  time  that  this 
fire  has  been  burning,  the  Forest  Service  will  begin  direct  air  attacks  on 
the  fire  with  both  water  and  fire  retardant. 

The  classification  to  a type  2 fire  will  bring  in  a larger  group  of  Hot 
Shot  personnel  that  will  be  able  to  work  solely  on  the  containment  and 
extinguishment  of  this  fire.  This  will  also  make  more  resources  available 
to  the  Molina  Complex  Fire. 

The  Forest  Service  has  been  working  very  closely  with  the  Pueblo  and  has 
been  providing  the  administration  with  hourly  updates... 

We  have  indicated  clearly  that  we  do  not  want  the  fire  on  our  lands 
whatsoever.  We  have  also  expressed  our  varying  concerns  and  expectations 
that  the  fires  need  to  be  kept  from  going  into  areas  that  will  affect  our 
watershed  and  drainage  areas  into  our  lake,  as  well  as  certain  religious 
and  spiritual  locations. 

If  the  fires  get  into  the  watershed,  this  could  have  a devastating 
impact  on  our  fish,  as  well  as  water  for  agricultural  purposes  for  all  the 
communities  in  the  area  if  the  fire  is  not  stopped.  They  have  committed  to 
aggressively  attack  the  fire  until  it  put  completely  out  on  our  lands. 

The  Administration  is  also  researching  other  sources  of  financial  relief 
for  those  tribal  members  that  have  had  to  incur  out-of-pocket  expenses  to 
temporarily  relocate  due  to  the  smoke.  We  are  also  looking  long-term  to 
how  we  might  obtain  funding  to  take  care  of  those  costs  that  all  of  us  are 
going  to  incur  due  to  smoke  damage  to  our  homes,  i.e.,  cost  of 
cleaning/replacing  drapes/curtains,  furniture,  carpets,  and  repainting  of 
our  homes.  Any  assistance  that  any  of  your  government  agencies  can  provide 
our  people  in  this  respect  will  be  greatly  appreciated. 

Due  to  the  severe  damage  the  fire  has  done  to  our  Tribal  lands  and  the 
continued  threat  the  fire  still  poses  to  our  lands,  I am  declaring  a State 
of  Emergency  and  have  further  suspended  all  low-flying  commercial  and  news 
media  air  traffic  over  our  reservation.  This  also  applies  to  all  private 
citizen-piloted  air  traffic.  Air  traffic  is  limited  to  emergency  response 
and  firefighting  traffic  only! 

Additionally,  effective  immediately,  fire  restrictions  are  also  in 
effect  until  further  notice.  These  restrictions  are  as  follows: 

+ No  Camp  Fires 

+ Smoking  Only  in  Designated  Areas 
+ No  Chainsaw  Use  Without  Spark  Arrestors 
+ No  ATVs  in  Wooded  Areas 
+ No  Fireworks  in  Wooded  Areas 

These  restrictions  will  remain  in  effect  until  the  monsoon  moisture  is 
well  established  and  again,  until  further  notice  from  my  office. 

I ask  for  your  support  and  assistance  that  your  government  can  assist  my 
government  to  effectively  deal  with  this  fire  for  the  health  and  safety  of 
our  people,  our  wildlife,  our  water  and  our  lands. 

Respectfully, 

Tom  F.  Talache,  Dr.,  Tu'u'yo'n  (Governor) 

Nambe'  Pueblo  Tribe  of  Indians 

Content  c.  2003  The  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican. 
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Tucson,  Arizona  Saturday,  19  Duly  2003 
Residents  return  to  Fort  Apache  Reservation 
Firefighters  feel  confident  but  await  rainfall 
By  Anabelle  Garay 
THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

WHITERIVER  - Thousands  of  residents  of  an  American  Indian  reservation 
charred  by  wildfire  began  returning  to  their  homes  Friday,  two  days  after 
the  flames  nearly  reached  their  community. 

About  5,000  people  were  forced  Monday  to  evacuate  Whiteriver,  on  the 
Fort  Apache  Indian  Reservation  in  Eastern  Arizona,  as  the  lightning- 
sparked  Kinishba  Fire  approached  the  town.  It  came  within  a quarter-mile 
of  some  homes  before  firefighters  ringed  the  blaze  with  firebreaks.  No 
homes  were  damaged. 

A few  cars  began  trickling  into  deserted  subdivisions  in  Whiteriver 
shortly  before  the  evacuation  order  was  lifted,  with  the  pace  picking  up 
as  the  morning  wore  on. 

"We're  so  thankful  to  God  that  our  house  is  still  standing,"  said  Ellen 
Stewart,  69,  a missionary  who  spent  Friday  morning  unloading  a mattress, 
blankets  and  other  items  from  her  station  wagon. 

In  a nearby  subdivision,  Fred  Naranjo,  21,  and  his  wife,  Netanya  Dohnson, 
20,  were  looking  over  their  own  home. 

"I  missed  being  home,  a home-cooked  meal,"  said  Naranjo,  who  was  in  New 
Mexico  when  the  evacuations  were  ordered  and  was  unable  to  go  home  to 
retrieve  anything. 

Although  they  have  a line  around  the  20,100-acre  blaze,  firefighters 
won't  consider  it  officially  contained  until  there  is  enough  rainfall  to 
cool  the  flames,  firefighters  spokesman  Wendell  Peacock  said. 

"We're  pretty  confident  the  fire  will  stay  within  the  perimeter,"  said 
Larry  Humphrey,  commander  of  the  firefighting  team. 

The  blaze  was  among  about  40  large,  active  wildfires  burning  around  the 
West  on  Friday,  according  to  the  National  Interagency  Fire  Center. 

A lightning-caused  wildfire  in  Southern  California  destroyed  several 
structures  in  a sparsely  populated  region  of  steep,  brush-covered  hills 
about  60  miles  northeast  of  San  Diego,  officials  said  Friday.  It  continued 
to  threaten  about  50  homes  and  50  other  structures  and  was  17  percent 
contained  Friday. 

The  12,900-acre  fire  destroyed  a building  and  several  small  structures 
at  a research  station  operated  by  San  Diego  State  University,  as  well  as 
two  mobile  homes  used  as  offices,  California  Department  of  Forestry 
spokeswoman  Lora  Lowes  said.  The  fire  also  destroyed  five  tents  and  a 
storage  container  at  a summer  camp,  she  said. 

In  Washington  state,  two  brush  fires  flared  near  a subdivision  in 
suburban  Seattle,  and  nearby  residents  were  told  to  be  ready  to  evacuate, 
fire  and  police  officials  said.  No  evacuations  were  ordered,  and 
firefighters  had  the  upper  hand  by  Friday  evening. 

Firefighters  in  Wyoming  were  trying  to  contain  fires  in  three  corners  of 
the  state,  including  three  fires  in  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Only  one 
trail  in  the  park  had  been  closed  Friday,  but  officials  banned  smoking  and 
backcountry  campfires  until  further  notice. 

Mesa  Verde  National  Park  in  Colorado  has  been  closed  since  Tuesday 
because  of  a fire  reported  at  2,000  acres  Friday.  It  was  not  threatening 
any  structures  or  ruins. 
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Agencies  mobilize  to  combat  drought 
By  Marley  Shebala 
The  Navajo  Times 

WINDOW  ROCK  - Tribal,  state  and  federal  agencies  are  mobilizing  to  help 
prepare  for  and  manage  worsening  drought  conditions. 

Edison  Wauneka,  director  of  Navajo  Nation  Emergency  Management,  said  on 
Wednesday  that  he  just  got  a telephone  call  from  New  Mexico  Gov. 
Richardson's  office  for  two  representatives  from  the  Navajo  Nation  to  sit 
on  a state  drought  task  force. 

Wauneka  said  his  office  is  already  involved  in  the  Arizona  governor's 
drought  task  force  and  two  emergency  management  employees,  Johnny  Johnson 
and  Dave  Nez,  are  attending  a task  force  meeting  at  the  state  department 
of  water  resources  in  Phoenix  today  (July  10). 

The  Ramah  Navajo  Chapter  has  a $70,000  request  to  the  Navajo  Nation 
Council  for  drought  relief.  The  council's  summer  session  is  from  July  21 
to  25. 

Wauneka  said  last  year's  the  Navajo  Nation  Drought  Declaration  is  still 
in  effect. 

He  said  the  emergency  management  office  had  not  reviewed  Ramah 's  request, 
which  is  part  of  the  drought  assistance  protocol. 

Dr.  Don  Wilhite  and  other  staff  of  the  National  Drought  Mitigation 
Center  were  scheduled  to  conduct  a workshop  this  morning  in  Phoenix  on  how 
to  develop  a long-term  drought  plan  and  pitfalls  to  avoid. 

Wilhite,  a nationally  and  internationally  known  drought  expert,  has 
helped  many  other  states  develop  drought  plans. 

Dr.  Julio  L.  Betancourt,  a member  of  the  Arizona  Drought  Task  Force  and 
U.S.  Geological  Survey  and  University  of  Arizona  Desert  Laboratory, 
reported  in  a historical  perspective  that  the  Southwest  has  been  in  a 
persistent  drought  since  1999,  particularly  in  2002. 

Betancourt  said  on  Tuesday  that  climate  changes  will  push  the  drought 
into  next  summer. 

Last  summer,  the  drought  literally  knocked  livestock  to  their  knees 
across  the  reservation. 

The  Navajo  Nation  Agricultural  Department,  in  response  to  the  suffering 
of  animals  and  the  concerns  of  livestock  owners,  sponsored  several 
emergency  livestock  sales.  A sale  was  held  in  Shiprock  at  the  end  of  June 
and  a sale  will  be  held  in  Tuba  City  next  weekend. 

Today  (July  10),  the  Agriculture  Department's  tribal  ranches  program 
will  be  conducting  a "Ranching  With  Drought  or  How  to  Handle  Risk  in  the 
Livestock  Industry"  workshop  from  6 to  8:30  p.m.  at  the  Navajo  Nation 
Museum  resource  conference  room. 

Fritz  Roanhorse,  ranch  program  manager,  said  the  workshop  is  free  and 
all  participants  will  receive  a 200-page  reference  notebook  and  a computer 
disk  of  software  tools.  Roanhorse  said  the  seminar  is  for  livestock  owners 
and  anyone  that's  interested  in  ranching. 

Cattle  ranching  is  a risk  because  it  ultimately  depends  on  rainfall  and 
grazing  land,  which  is  why  the  whole  objective  of  the  workshop  is  for 
individuals  to  have  good  record  keeping,  he  said. 

Roanhorse  explained  that  good  record  keeping  involves  maintaining  an 
overall  record  of  a ranch's  operations,  including  the  number  of  animals, 
size  of  land,  vaccinations,  assets  and  income. 

He  said  the  workshop  participants  will  be  given  that  tool. 

And  if  individuals  want  more  education,  the  University  of  Arizona 
College  of  Agriculture  and  Life  Sciences  is  willing  to  work  with  them, 
said  Roanhorse. 

The  Navajo  Nation's  Agriculture  Department  is  jointly  sponsoring  the 
ranching  with  drought  workshop  with  the  University  of  Arizona  and  U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture  Risk  Management. 


Roanhonse  said  if  the  reservation's  livestock  owners  are  serious  about 
ranching  then  there  wouldn't  be  unproductive  cows  and  unused  horses 
grazing  across  the  reservation,  especially  during  a water  shortage. 

He  explained  that  a productive  cow  is  a cow  that  has  a calf  every  year. 

Because  of  the  drought,  livestock  owners  need  to  seriously  think  about 
selling  their  herd,  advised  Roanhorse. 

Tribal  Agriculture  Department  tri-state  coordinating  extension  agent 
Gerald  Moore  noted  that  the  workshop  can  help  livestock  owners  actually 
see  how  long  it  will  take  them  to  buy  back  their  herd  if  they  get  a loan. 

Moore  said  livestock  owners  will  also  be  able  to  calculate  if  they  are 
financially  better  off  selling  their  animals  or  keeping  them  and  buying 
hay  and  feed. 

He  said  the  same  workshop  was  held  in  Tuba  City  last  weekend  and  was 
well  attended. 

This  is  a hands-on  computer  workshop,  emphasized  Moore. 

According  to  the  ranching  with  drought  brochure,  computer  experience  is 
not  necessary. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Navajo  Times/Window  Rock,  AZ. 
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Indians  seek  evictions  in  claim  area,  $1.7B  for  trespass 
Duly  16,  2003 
By  David  L.  Shaw 
Staff  writer 

The  Cayuga  Nation  of  New  York  and  the  Seneca-Cayuga  Tribe  of  Oklahoma 
should  be  awarded  $1.7  billion  in  trespass  damages. 

The  state  and  private  property  owners  in  the  64,027-acre  Cayuga  land 
claim  area  should  be  evicted. 

Lawyers  for  the  nation  and  tribe  made  those  arguments  in  their  joint, 
247-page  brief  filed  Duly  11  with  the  federal  2nd  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
in  Manhattan. 

The  two  groups,  plus  the  defendant  state,  Cayuga  and  Seneca  counties  and 
7,000  private  landowners  are  all  appealing  decisions  made  by  U.S.  District 
Dudge  Neal  P.  McCurn  of  Syracuse  over  the  past  22  years. 

McCurn  has  presided  over  the  Cayugas'  claim  to  former  reservation  land 
in  Cayuga  and  Seneca  counties  since  it  was  filed  in  November  1980.  He  has 
upheld  the  validity  of  the  claim  by  rejecting  all  defenses  argued  by  the 
defendants . 

A trial  jury  awarded  the  tribe  $36.9  million  in  damages  in  2000,  and 
McCurn  added  $211  million  in  interest  in  2001.  He  then  ruled  the  case 
could  be  appealed. 

The  Cayugas  and  Seneca-Cayugas  say  McCurn 's  rulings  upholding  the  claim 
should  be  affirmed. 

They  say  McCurn  was  right  when  he  said  the  state  illegally  acquired  the 
land  in  1795  and  1807  because  the  transactions  were  not  ratified  by 
Congress,  as  required  by  the  1790  federal  Indian  Non-Intercourse  Act. 

They  also  point  to  the  1794  Treaty  of  Canandaigua  between  the  Cayugas 
and  the  federal  government  that  formally  recognized  Cayuga  rights  over  the 
claim  area. 

But  they  said  McCurn  was  wrong  when  he  ruled  that  eviction  of  current 
occupants  would  not  be  allowed,  even  though  the  claim  was  ruled  valid. 
McCurn  limited  damages  to  a monetary  award. 

"The  decision  of  the  district  court  denying  ejectment  should  be  reversed 
and  a decree  and  judgment  ejecting  the  state  from  all  state  land  within 


the  claim  area  should  be  entered/'  it  states. 

They  also  said  all  non-state  defendants  should  be  evicted  from  the  claim. 

The  nation  and  tribe  lawyers  also  argue  that  McCurn's  determination  of 
damages  and  interest  was  improperly  calculated,  saying  he  was  wrong  to 
arbitrarily  reduce  the  award  by  60  percent.  They  argue  that  a judgment  of 
$1.7  billion  should  be  entered  instead. 

They  also  argue  that  if  the  damages  award  is  substantially  reduced  or 
other  arguments  of  the  state  are  upheld,  there  should  be  a new  trial  at 
the  district  court  level.  If  so,  they  will  ask  for  a change  of  venue  to 
some  place  other  than  Syracuse. 

The  state,  counties  and  private  landowners  submitted  their  briefs  in 
March.  They  urged  that  McCurn's  rulings  upholding  the  claim  be  reversed. 

The  defendants  also  argued  the  damages  award  should  be  maintained  or 
reduced . 

Oral  arguments  before  the  appeals  court  will  be  held  sometime  after 
Nov.  17. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Syracuse  Post-Standard.  Used  with  permission. 
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Lakota  sues  Nebraska  over  beer-rich  Whiteclay 

Whiteclay  reaps  millions  in  beer  sales  as  Native  murders  go  unsolved 

LINCOLN  NB 

Him  Kent  7/16/2003 

Lincoln,  Neb.  - Tom  Poor  Bear  is  willing  to  do  whatever's  legally 
necessary  to  resolve  the  situation  at  Whiteclay,  including  going  to 
federal  court.  The  Oglala  Sioux  tribal  member  filed  a civil  lawsuit 
against  the  State  of  Nebraska  in  federal  court  on  Duly  7 objecting  to 
violations  of  his  Constitutional  rights  as  well  as  to  the  very  existence 
of  the  reservation  border  town. 

Poor  Bear  noted  that  an  1882  Executive  Order  written  by  President 
Chester  A.  Arthur  set  aside  a 5-mile  buffer  zone  next  to  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation,  which  included  the  present  site  of  Whiteclay,  in  order  to 
protect  Native  Americans  from  the  ravages  of  alcohol.  That  zone  was 
dissolved  by  President  Teddy  Roosevelt  in  1904.  Today,  the  14-person 
village  makes  most  of  its  money  - estimated  in  excess  of  $4  million  - by 
selling  11,000  cans  of  beer  every  day  to  Lakota  residents  of  the  Pine 
Ridge  Reservation.  Poor  Bear  commented  that  part  of  his  lawsuit  addresses 
President  Arthur's  Executive  Order. 

"More  or  less,  I'm  suing  the  state  of  Nebraska  for  illegally  taking 
Whiteclay,"  he  explained.  "I'm  also  suing  them  because  they  violated  my 
rights  on  the  marches  that  were  held  back  in  1999." 

Poor  Bear  was  among  8 people  arrested  for  taking  part  in  a protest 
march  in  Whiteclay  in  Dune  1999.  The  march  was  organized  after  the  bodies 
of  two  of  Poor  Bear's  relatives,  Wilson  Black  Elk  Dr.  and  Ronald  Flard 
Heart,  were  found  in  a roadside  ditch  between  Whiteclay  and  the  village  of 
Pine  Ridge.  As  far  as  Poor  Bear  is  concerned,  his  arrest  was  illegal. 

"I  felt  that  I had  every  right  to  walk  down  that  highway,"  he  remarked. 

"They  violated  my  freedom  of  speech,  my  right  to  assemble,  and  my 
freedom  of  religion.  They  have  violated  my  right  to  travel  freely  from  the 
Pine  Ridge  Reservation  to  the  town  of  Whiteclay  as  secured  by  the  First, 
Ninth  and  Fourteenth  Amendments.  They've  also  violated  the  right  of  myself, 
my  family  and  my  extended  family  to  be  safe  and  secure  in  their  persons  by 
equal  enforcement  of  criminal  and  regulatory  laws  of  the  state  of  Nebraska 
as  afforded  by  Fourth,  Fifth  and  Fourteenth  Amendments." 

The  First  Amendment  guarantees  freedom  of  speech,  assembly  and  religion. 


the  Fourth  Amendment  protects  against  unreasonable  search  and  seizure,  the 
Fifth  Amendment  guarantees  due  process  of  law,  the  Ninth  Amendment  states 
that  the  rights  of  the  Constitution  shall  not  deny  or  disparage  others 
(rights)  retained  by  the  people,  and  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  guarantees 
equal  protection  under  the  law.  Poor  Bear's  lawsuit  also  includes  a demand 
that  Nebraska  create  a task  force  to  investigate  the  deaths  of  Black  Elk 
and  Flard  Fleart,  which  remain  unsolved. 

"This  Task  Force  should  consist  of  individuals  who  specialize  in  the 
investigation  of  homicides  and  crimes  of  violence,"  Poor  Bear  commented. 

"And  individuals  with  a familiarity  and  respect  for  the  Oglala  Lakota 
traditions  and  history.  It  should  develop  and  implement  a plan  to  fully 
investigate  both  the  murders  of  Wilson  Black  Elk  and  Ronald  Flard  Fleart,  as 
well  as  any  other  unsolved  murders  that  have  occurred  in  or  near  the 
Nebraska  towns  that  border  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation." 

Omaha  attorney  Bruce  Mason  explained  that  the  civil  rights  action  is 
designed  to  seek  compensatory  damages  for  deprivation  of  Poor  Bear's 
Constitutional  rights  (the  sum  to  be  determined  by  the  court),  rectify  a 
pattern  of  discriminatory  actions  that  have  existed  in  the  area,  and  to 
also  address  the  core  issue  that  Whiteclay  should  actually  be  a part  of 
the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation. 

"This  has  been  an  injustice  that  has  lasted  for  many  years  and  needs  to 
be  rectified  immediately,"  Mason  remarked.  "Unfortunately,  state  officials 
have  done  nothing.  This  lawsuit  is  merely  an  attempt  to  bring  that  to 
their  attention.  It  has  tremendous  impact  because  it's  part  and  parcel  of 
a policy  of  violation  of  Native  American  treaties,  particularly  those  of 
the  Lakota  people." 

The  Nebraska  Attorney  General's  office  refused  to  comment  on  the  issue, 
noting  that  the  state  has  yet  to  be  served  with  Poor  Bear's  lawsuit. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2003  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Dudge  Orders  Change  in  Plan  to  Distribute  Klamath  River  Water 
By  DEAN  E.  MURPHY 

OAKLAND,  Calif.,  Duly  17  97  A federal  judge  here  has  ruled  that  a Bush 
administration  plan  for  distributing  water  from  the  Klamath  River,  where 
33,000  salmon  died  last  year  in  one  of  the  country's  biggest  fish  kills, 
must  be  revised  because  it  is  based  on  a biological  opinion  that  violates 
the  Endangered  Species  Act. 

The  ruling  by  the  judge,  Saundra  Brown  Armstrong  of  Federal  District 
Court,  was  made  public  today  and  hailed  by  opponents  of  the  water  plan  as 
a major  environmental  victory.  But  administration  officials  also  expressed 
satisfaction  with  the  ruling,  particularly  because  the  judge  indicated  that 
water  deliveries  this  year  would  not  be  affected. 

"We  are  glad  to  see  operations  can  continue  through  this  summer,"  said 
Blain  Rethmeier,  a spokesman  for  the  Dustice  Department,  which  represented 
the  National  Marine  Fisheries  Service,  one  of  the  federal  agencies  named 
in  the  lawsuit  and  the  one  that  was  the  author  of  the  biological  opinion. 

For  more  than  a year  the  Bush  administration  has  been  at  odds  with 
fishermen,  conservation  groups  and  some  Indian  tribes  over  water  flows  for 
the  river.  Those  flows  are  managed  by  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation;  the  river 
runs  through  southern  Oregon  and  northern  California. 

The  groups  argue  that  the  administration's  management  plan  sets  aside 
too  much  water  for  the  irrigation  of  farmland  in  the  Klamath  basin  at  the 
expense  of  fish,  including  the  coho  salmon,  which  is  listed  as  threatened 
under  the  Endangered  Species  Act.  The  groups  took  the  administration  to 
court  in  an  effort  to  keep  some  of  the  agricultural  diversions  in  the 


river . 

Central  to  the  conflict  has  been  the  biological  opinion  by  the  Fisheries 
Service,  which  is  the  basis  of  the  plan's  water  allocations. 

Judge  Armstrong  said  parts  of  the  opinion  were  "arbitrary  and  capricious" 
and  ordered  that  they  be  amended.  Specifically,  the  judge  said  the 
biological  opinion  relied  improperly  on  the  states  of  California  and  Oregon 
and  private  parties  to  ensure  that  fish  in  the  river  received  enough  water 
over  the  long  term. 

Environmental  groups  had  made  the  same  argument. 

"A  promise  to  provide  a fraction  of  the  water  salmon  need,  sometime  in 
the  future,  from  somewhere,  meets  neither  the  requirements  of  the  law  nor 
of  science,"  Kristen  Boyles,  a lawyer  with  Earthjustice,  one  of  the 
environmental  groups  that  filed  the  lawsuit,  said  in  a statement.  "The 
fish  in  the  Klamath  are  in  real  trouble  right  nowj  they  need  real  action, 
not  vague  promises." 

The  fight  over  the  river  has  grown  intensely  partisan,  with  Democrats 
accusing  the  Bush  administration  of  siding  with  farmers  for  political 
reasons  and  suggesting  the  Klamath  water  policy  reflects  a broader 
Republican  agenda  against  the  environment. 

Representative  Mike  Thompson,  a Democrat  from  California  who  represents 
some  of  the  Klamath  basin,  supported  the  lawsuit,  and  some  state  biologists 
with  the  California  Department  of  Fish  and  Game  also  publicly  questioned 
the  scientific  analysis  behind  the  federal  policy. 

"On  one  hand  I am  pleased  with  the  result,"  Mr.  Thompson  said  of  the 
judge's  ruling,  "but  on  the  other,  it  is  sad  commentary  that  you  have  to  go 
to  this  extreme  in  order  to  get  the  agency  that  is  charged  with  protecting 
fish  and  wildlife  to  come  to  the  table  and  try  to  hammer  out  a solution." 

Mr.  Rethmeier  of  the  Justice  Department  said  it  was  unclear  whether  the 
ruling  would  be  appealed.  But  he  said  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service  could  address  the  problems  raised  by  the  judge. 

Jeffrey  S.  McCracken,  a spokesman  for  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  said 
the  agency  expected  that  the  judge's  ruling  would  have  no  immediate  effect 
on  water  for  farmers. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  New  York  Times  Company. 
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Freudenthal  opposes  giving  bison  to  tribes 
July  17,  2003 

CHEYENNE,  Wyo.  (AP)  - Wyoming  Gov.  Dave  Freudenthal  refused  Wednesday  to 
support  giving  bison  from  overcrowded  herds  at  Yellowstone  National  Park 
to  American  Indian  tribes,  saying  he  feared  spreading  the  cattle  disease 
brucellosis . 

The  Intertribal  Bison  Cooperative,  a nonprofit  group  dedicated  to 
returning  bison  to  Indian  country,  suggested  the  idea  during  a meeting 
with  Freudenthal  on  management  of  Yellowstone's  bison. 

"If  you  don't  want  them,  just  give  them  to  us,"  said  Fred  DuBray,  the 
South  Dakota-based  group's  executive  director. 

But  Freudenthal  said  that  would  be  too  risky  to  the  nation's  cattle 
industry,  which  has  nearly  eradicated  brucellosis  from  its  herds.  He  told 
the  group  to  wait  until  better  testing  methods  were  developed. 

Yellowstone's  bison  are  considered  the  last  reservoir  of  the  disease, 
which  can  cause  cows  to  abort  their  calves.  It  also  causes  undulant  fever 
in  humans.  The  infection  in  the  herd  is  the  reason  Yellowstone  bison  have 
been  killed  by  state  and  federal  authorities  when  they  leave  the  park  and 


enter  cattle  country. 

"It's  a pretty  steep  canyon  to  jump  off  of  without  knowing  if  you  have  a 
parachute/'  Freudenthal  said.  "I  don't  think  as  governor  of  Wyoming  I can 
take  that  risk.  ...  I don't  think  any  states  would  take  that  step  to 
endanger  their  brucellosis-free  status." 

Cooperative  members  proposed  building  quarantine  facilities,  where 
vaccine  and  other  research  could  occur,  and  said  the  bison  would  be  tested 
for  brucellosis  before  being  sent  anywhere. 

"We  think  (brucellosis)  has  been  blown  out  of  proportion,"  said  DuBray, 
who  called  the  slaughter  of  bison  "an  unnecessary  and  needless  approach  to 
the  problem." 

Currently,  livestock  officials  can  kill  bison  if  they  stray  into  Montana 
from  the  park  out  of  brucellosis  concerns.  Even  so,  Yellowstone's  herds 
have  grown  to  near  record  levels.  The  park's  bison  management  plan  calls 
for  a population  of  3,000  --  but  the  herds  are  near  4,000  animals. 

DuBray  argued  that  the  herds,  which  contain  valuable  genetic  information, 
must  be  protected  from  other  diseases  and  said  moving  some  of  the  animals 
elsewhere  could  prevent  its  decimation. 

"Usually,  when  you  have  a small  gene  pool,  you  like  to  spread  it  around 
so  it's  not  wiped  out,"  he  said. 

The  cooperative  also  lobbied  Freudenthal  for  a position  on  the  Greater 
Yellowstone  Interagency  Brucellosis  Committee,  saying  it  deserves  a spot 
at  the  negotiating  table. 

A memo  creating  the  committee  excluded  tribal  interests  as  members, 
though  federal  law  encourages  Indian  representation  in  such  groups. 

Freudenthal  appeared  more  open  to  that  proposal,  but  said  he  needed  time 
to  think  about  it. 

"I  wouldn't  link  these  two  issues  because  you  don't  know  which  one  will 
move  on  at  which  pace,"  he  said. 

The  cooperative,  which  represents  51  tribes  in  16  states,  also  plans  to 
speak  with  governors  in  Idaho  and  Montana  about  their  proposals. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Farm  Bureau  official  compares  One  Nation  to  Aryan  Nation,  quits 

Cherokee  man  angered  over  support 

TAHLEQUAH  OK 

Sam  Lewin 

Duly  14,  2003 

A Cherokee  man  has  resigned  from  a state  office,  angered  over  their 
support  of  a group  dedicated  to  fighting  tribal  sovereignty. 

Gary  Fisher  said  he  disagreed  with  the  Oklahoma  Farm  Bureau's 
endorsement  of  One  Nation 

One  Nation  is  a recently  formed  organization  dedicated  to  opposing 
Oklahoma  tribes  on  everything  from  gaming  compacts  to  tobacco  and  gasoline 
sales . 

"The  purpose  of  One  Nation  is  to  raise  public  awareness  of  the  growing 
threat  to  our  state's  economic  future  posed  by  the  unprecedented  expansion 
of  the  power  of  these  Native  American  tribes,"  reads  an  excerpt  from  a One 
Nation  publication 

One  Nation  lists  the  Oklahoma  Farm  Bureau  as  a member.  The  Cherokee 
County  Farm  Bureau  operates  under  their  direction.  Fisher  said  he  left 
because  of  the  One  Nation  link. 

"I  resigned  because  of  their  association  with  One  Nation.  They  are  very 


much  anti-Indian  and  I'm  a tribal  member/'  Fisher  told  the  Native  American 
Times . 

One  Nation  maintains  they  are  not  a racist  organization.  Asked  about 
that  claim,  Fisher  laughed. 

"Have  you  seen  their  website?  It  looks  like  something  from  the  Aryan 
Nations  to  me,"  he  said. 

A Cherokee  County  Farm  Bureau  agent  who  refused  to  be  identified 
confirmed  that  Fisher  quit,  but  said  he  did  not  know  why.  He  said 
operations  would  not  be  disrupted. 

"We  got  a vice  president  whose  ready  to  take  over.  It's  not  a big 
destructive  ordeal  for  this  office  by  no  means,"  the  agent  said. 

In  addition  to  the  Farm  Bureau,  One  Nation  also  claims  the  Oklahoma 
Independent  Marketers  Association,  the  Oklahoma  Petroleum  Marketers 
Association,  the  Southern  Oklahoma  Water  Alliance  and  the  Oklahoma  Grocers 
Association  as  members. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2003  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Methane-well  fight  pits  reservation,  EPA  officials 
By  Mike  Soraghan,  Denver  Post  Washington  Bureau 
Duly  20,  2003 

LAME  DEER,  Mont.  - The  cold  blue  waters  of  the  Tongue  River  carve  the 
eastern  border  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  reservation  into  the  Montana  soil. 
But  the  stream  also  shapes  the  life  of  the  tribe. 

The  Tongue  nourishes  tribal  members'  crops,  and  many  of  the  sacred  herbs 
and  roots  used  in  tribal  rituals  grow  along  its  banks. 

"We  normally  go  swimming  in  the  water,  wash  our  clothes  in  it  and  drink 
it,"  said  Levando  "Cowboy"  Fisher,  a former  tribal  president  who  lives 
along  the  banks  of  the  Tongue. 

But  now  Fisher  and  his  tribe  fear  the  river  is  being  polluted  by 
drilling  for  coal-bed  methane  - a form  of  natural  gas  - in  the  Powder 
River  Basin  of  Montana  and  Wyoming. 

The  7,000-member  tribe  has  asked  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  allow  it  to  regulate  water  pollution  on  the  river  more  strictly 
than  the  federal  government  would.  The  tribe's  proposed  standards  would 
reduce  the  number  of  wells  allowed  upriver  by  one-third.  But  those  efforts 
have  stalled  and  some  tribal  officials  suspect  that  the  Bush 
administration  is  blocking  them  to  ensure  that  the  methane  keeps  flowing. 

"The  bottom  line  is,  our  president  and  vice  president,  their  big 
priority  is  opening  up  the  Powder  River,"  said  tribal  President  Geri  Small. 

The  tribe's  application,  she  said,  was  cruising  toward  approval  from 
regional  EPA  officials  in  Denver  until  the  agency's  headquarters  got 
involved.  Now,  the  tribe  must  either  start  all  over  again,  or  proceed  with 
a proposal  that  local  regulators  have  approved,  but  Washington  officials 
hint  they  will  likely  reject. 

The  gas  company  whose  production  would  be  slashed  has  hired  a law  firm 
with  close  ties  to  the  Bush  administration  to  fight  the  tribe's  proposed 
standards.  The  firm  argues  that  granting  the  tribe's  wish  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  Bush  administration's  pro-production  energy  policy. 

But  federal  officials  deny  that  they're  rejecting  the  tribe's  wishes. 

They  say  they  just  want  it  done  right. 

"It's  unfortunate  it's  taken  such  a long  period  of  time,"  said  Max 
Dodson,  EPA's  assistant  regional  administrator  in  Denver.  "It  will 
ultimately  be  concluded." 

The  impasse  also  concerns  U.S.  Sen.  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell,  R-Colo., 


who  chairs  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  and  has  written  the  EPA  in 
support  of  the  tribe.  Campbell,  a member  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  tribe, 
blames  bureaucratic  fumbling. 

"I  think  the  feds  are  wrong,"  Campbell  said  in  an  interview.  "The 
bureaucracy  never  trusts  anyone  to  make  a decision." 

As  a matter  of  political  philosophy,  the  Bush  administration  might  be 
expected  to  eagerly  grant  the  tribe's  request.  President  Bush  and  Interior 
Secretary  Gale  Norton  have  repeatedly  said  those  closest  to  the  land  know 
best  how  to  take  care  of  it.  Under  Bush,  the  EPA  has  tried  to  hand  off 
enforcement  power  to  states. 

The  administration  also  has  supported  an  effort  by  Campbell,  the  only 
Indian  in  the  Senate,  to  let  tribes  do  their  own  environmental  regulation 
of  energy  projects. 

"Increased  tribal  regulation  and  responsibility  for  their  resources  is 
consistent  with  tribal  sovereignty,"  Theresa  Rosier,  a Bush  administration 
official  for  Indian  affairs  told  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  in 
March . 

The  gas  fields  upstream  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  reservation  are  among 
the  country's  richest  sources  of  coal-bed  methane.  The  Powder  River  Basin 
is  believed  to  contain  enough  gas  to  supply  the  nation  for  a year,  and  the 
administration  expects  as  many  as  69,000  wells  in  Wyoming  and  Montana  over 
the  next  20  years. 

Fidelity  Exploration  & Production  Co.  is  at  the  heart  of  the  energy  boom 
in  southeastern  Montana.  The  company  hired  Bracewell  & Patterson,  a 
Houston-based  firm,  to  lead  its  charge  against  the  tribal  restrictions. 
Former  Montana  Gov.  Mark  Racicot,  Bush's  2004  campaign  chairman,  is  a 
partner  at  the  firm,  which  is  well-known  for  representing  Enron. 

Tribal  President  Small  says  she's  troubled  by  the  relationship.  But 
Bracewell  officials  say  Racicot  is  not  lobbying  federal  officials  on  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  matter,  only  lending  his  expertise  on  resource  issues. 

"Our  dealings  with  the  administration  have  only  been  with  the 
appropriate  jurisdictional  agency,"  said  Bracewell  partner  Gene  Godley. 
"Anyone  with  any  political  profile  has  not  been  involved." 

Fidelity  complains  that  the  process  the  tribe  is  using  to  seek  strict 
water  standards  doesn't  allow  for  the  input  the  federal  government  would 
take  from  affected  people  and  companies.  The  tribe's  neighbors,  energy 
companies  and  even  the  Wyoming  state  government,  which  regulates  the  upper 
Tongue,  don't  have  a say  in  the  process. 

"Since  there's  such  important  national  interests  here,  we  would  hope  EPA 
would  find  a way  to  open  the  decision-making,"  Godley  said. 

The  state  of  Wyoming  also  has  objected,  noting  that  the  tribe's  plan 
could  restrict  energy  development.  The  state  complained  that  the  proposed 
water  standards  aren't  meant  to  protect  farming  or  other  activities,  but 
simply  to  keep  the  water  pristine. 

The  Northern  Cheyenne  are  seeking  "treatment  as  a state,"  or  TAS,  which 
allows  the  EPA  to  cede  authority  over  water-quality  regulations  to  a tribe. 
Under  the  Clean  Water  Act,  the  EPA  often  allows  state  governments  to 
enforce  water-pollution  rules.  It  does  the  same  for  tribes. 

"Water  is  so  sacred  to  our  people,"  Fisher  explained  on  a recent  evening 
as  he  took  a break  from  fixing  the  fence  that  corrals  his  small  herd  of 
buffalo.  The  river,  fed  by  the  snowmelt  of  the  Bighorn  Mountains  to  the 
south,  is  thought  to  have  spiritual  qualities,  and  members  of  the  tribe 
make  offerings  to  it. 

It  wouldn't  be  the  first  time  that  the  Northern  Cheyenne  have  set  high 
environmental  standards.  Their  700-square  mile  reservation  already  uses 
the  same  air  pollution  standards  as  national  parks. 

Following  a similar  path  for  its  water,  the  tribe  applied  for  TAS  status 
for  the  Tongue  in  April  2002.  In  September  2002,  Small  said,  EPA  officials 
in  Denver  said  the  request  would  be  granted  in  30  days.  The  EPA's  regional 
office  approved  the  application  in  January  2003. 

By  Dune,  with  the  application  still  unapproved.  Small  and  other  tribal 
leaders  flew  to  Washington,  where  the  EPA's  top  lawyer  sent  them  back  to 
the  drawing  board. 

EPA  general  counsel  Robert  Fabricant  told  the  Northern  Cheyenne  that 
their  request  was  legally  insufficient  even  though  regional  EPA  officials 


had  suggested  the  approach. 

Fabricant  did  not  respond  to  requests  for  an  interview.  But  Campbell's 
letter  to  the  EPA  says  Fabricant  told  the  Indians  their  proposal  was  weak 
because  it  represented  a "novel  legal  argument"  and  raised  issues  "of 
national  significance." 

The  tribe's  next  meeting  at  EPA  headquarters  was  with  the  agency's 
assistant  administrator  for  water,  G.  Tracy  Meehan.  As  the  meeting  began, 
Meehan  tossed  a newspaper  on  the  table,  recalled  Dave  Millegan,  the 
tribe's  director  of  environmental  protection. 

The  paper  was  turned  to  a story  about  Federal  Reserve  Chairman  Alan 
Greenspan's  warning  that  gas  shortages  could  damage  the  economy,  Millegan 
said.  Meehan  did  not  respond  to  requests  for  comment.  But  other  EPA 
officials  say  they're  simply  trying  to  make  the  tribe's  request  less 
vulnerable  to  legal  challenge. 

"The  tribe  put  together  an  application  based  on  a legal  theory  that 
we've  never  seen  before,"  said  Dodson  of  the  Denver  office.  "There's  some 
deep-seated  legal  issues." 

Dodson  also  acknowledged  that  the  concern  about  the  tribe's  request  was 
coming  from  administration  officials  in  Washington. 

"There  was  a signal  from  Washington  that  there  might  be  some  concerns," 
Dodson  said. 

But  he  said  that  pressure  from  energy  companies  has  not  factored  in  his 
decision-making. 

"It's  not  affecting  me,"  Dodson  said,  noting  that  he  couldn't  speak  for 
any  other  EPA  office. 

The  standards  the  tribe  is  recommending  could  put  a crimp  in  the  basin's 
coal-bed  methane  boom. 

To  get  methane  out  of  the  ground,  huge  amounts  of  water  must  be  pumped 
out  of  a coal  seam.  But  the  "produced  water,"  as  it's  called,  is  often 
high  in  sodium.  The  salty  water  is  generally  fine  for  people  and  animals 
but  it  can  damage  surrounding  agricultural  land. 

The  cheapest  way  to  deal  with  salty  water  is  to  let  it  flow  into  nearby 
rivers,  driving  up  sodium  content.  More  expensive  solutions  include 
storing  the  water  in  big  ponds  to  let  it  evaporate  and  seep  back  into  the 
ground,  or  treating  it  to  remove  the  sodium. 

The  amount  of  salt  in  the  water  is  measured  as  a "sodium  adsorption 
ratio"  or  SAR.  Montana  has  proposed  that  the  SAR  in  its  rivers  not  go 
above  three,  said  Abe  Horpestad,  a recently  retired  Montana  environmental 
regulator.  The  Northern  Cheyenne  want  to  set  a SAR  of  two. 

That  would  mean  either  one-third  less  coal-bed  methane  production, 
Horpestad  said,  or  more  expensive  drilling. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Denver  Post  or  other  copyright  holders. 
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A forgotten  tribe,  a lost  homeland 
By  Emily  Heffter 
Seattle  Times  staff  reporter 
Duly  17,  2003 

LEAVENWORTH  - Every  May,  the  Wenatchi  Indians  drive  100  miles  to  a tiny 
cemetery  here  to  tend  the  gravesite  of  their  last  chief.  They  cut  the 
grass  and  decorate  the  tombstones  in  the  small,  fenced  plot,  squeezed 
between  an  apple  orchard  and  Highway  2. 

Wenatchi  Chief  Dohn  Harmelt  died  in  1937  hoping  his  people  wouldn't  have 
to  travel  so  far  to  see  his  burial  plot. 

The  people  buried  alongside  Harmelt  in  the  tribe's  homeland  represent 


the  forgotten  tribe's  past,  but  members  have  their  hearts  set  on  the  same 
future  Harmelt  envisioned  - a long-promised  reservation  in  the  Wenatchi 
homeland  near  Leavenworth. 

"It's  important  to  me  that  we  kind  of  hold  the  government's  feet  to  the 
fire  and  make  sure  they  keep  those  promises,"  said  Mathew  Dick,  Harmelt 's 
great-grandson  and  a full-blooded  Wenatchi. 

This  spring,  both  houses  of  the  state  Legislature  passed  resolutions 
addressing  the  tribe's  situation.  State  government  can't  change  laws  to 
affect  the  tribe,  but  the  resolutions  showed  that  government  is  starting 
to  pay  attention. 

Sen.  Patty  Murray,  D-Wash.,  is  considering  legislation  to  begin  a study 
into  the  Wenatchi  band's  proposal.  The  study,  involving  the  U.S. 
departments  of  Agriculture  and  the  Interior,  would  include  public  hearings 
and  historical  research  to  determine  whether  it  would  be  feasible  to 
transfer  some  national  forestland  to  the  Wenatchis. 

Eventually,  the  tribe  wants  as  many  as  20,000  acres  of  the  Wenatchee 
National  Forest  near  Leavenworth  for  a reservation.  Instead  of  a separate 
Wenatchi  Reservation,  the  Colville  Confederated  Tribes  would  control  the 
land . 

The  proposal  hasn't  drawn  much  public  criticism  so  far,  although  some 
forest  users  question  whether  they  would  lose  access  if  the  tribe  were  to 
take  ownership. 

The  most  potent  opposition  is  from  the  Yakama  Nation,  which  is  in  a 
legal  battle  with  the  Wenatchis  over  use  of  the  traditional  Wenatchi 
fishery.  Because  the  Yakamas  and  the  Wenatchis  both  signed  the  Walla  Walla 
Treaty  in  1855,  the  Yakamas  inherited  fishing  rights  the  Wenatchis  believe 
should  be  theirs. 

Boundaries  marked 

The  treaty  guaranteed  the  Wenatchis  a 36  square-mile  reservation  around 
their  fishery  - where  Icicle  Creek  and  the  Wenatchee  River  converge  in  a 
rush  of  whitewater  near  what  is  now  Leavenworth. 

Government  officials  marked  boundaries  for  the  reservation  between  1856 
and  1858  - but  they  were  never  surveyed  by  the  federal  government, 
according  to  research  by  Richard  Hart,  a historian  hired  by  the  tribe. 

By  the  late  1800s,  whites  were  settling  in  the  area,  and  the  railroad 
was  making  its  way  toward  the  fishery.  Smallpox  and  other  epidemics  had 
reduced  the  tribe  from  about  2,000  in  1780  to  a few  hundred. 

The  Wenatchis  almost  got  their  reservation  surveyed  in  1892,  when 
President  Benjamin  Harrison  signed  an  executive  order.  But  President 
Grover  Cleveland  took  office  the  next  year  and  his  administration  stopped 
the  process.  Hart  said. 

A newly  appointed  federal  agent  tried  to  move  the  reservation  into  the 
mountains,  where  there  were  few  salmon  and  the  winters  were  too  cold  to 
survive.  The  Wenatchis  wouldn't  move  there. 

Finally,  Chief  Harmelt  met  with  federal  officials  and  the  Yakamas  to 
talk  about  the  reservation.  Hart  said  the  Wenatchis  agreed  to  nothing,  but 
after  they  left  to  travel  home,  U.S.  agents  led  the  Yakamas  to  believe  the 
Wenatchis  had  agreed  to  give  up  their  land.  The  Yakamas  signed  the 
paperwork  to  sell  the  Wenatchi  land. 

Later,  the  Wenatchis  were  offered  $9.30  each  for  their  share  of  the 
reservation.  Almost  all  of  them  refused  to  take  it. 

Harmelt  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  fighting  for  the  lost  reservation.  He 
traveled  to  Washington,  D.C.,  twice  to  ask  federal  agents  for  his  tribe's 
land.  Finally,  in  the  early  1900s,  destitute  tribal  members  began  to  move 
100  miles  northeast  to  the  Colville  Reservation. 

In  1931,  the  tribe  voted  to  sue  the  U.S.  government. 

"We  hereby  request  that  full  government  rations  be  issued  to  all  old 
Wenatchee  Indians  who  have  not  sufficient  funds  to  care  for  themselves," 
tribal  leaders  wrote  to  the  Office  of  Indian  Affairs  around  the  time  of 
the  lawsuit. 

But  the  government  voided  the  contract  the  tribe  had  with  its  attorney, 
making  the  lawsuit  impossible. 

In  1937,  Harmelt,  about  80  years  old,  died  in  a house  fire.  He  never 
left  the  Leavenworth  area,  though  he  saw  many  of  his  tribe  move  away. 


Strained  ties 

Now  recognized  as  one  of  the  Colville  Confederated  Tribes,  most  of  the 
Wenatchis  see  their  homeland  on  road  trips.  But  even  those  ties  have  been 
strained . 

Sixty-year-old  Dick,  Harmelt's  great-grandson,  remembers  his  mother's 
tears  on  a childhood  trip  to  Camas  Prairie,  near  Leavenworth,  where  they 
went  to  dig  for  wild  carrots  and  camas,  an  edible  root.  As  their  car 
rounded  the  last  corner  of  the  road,  they  saw  vehicles  covering  the 
clearing.  "She  sat  there  and  cried,"  Dick  said. 

The  same  sadness  pierces  Mary  Marchand,  76,  a Wenatchi  elder,  when  she 
sees  rock-climbers  on  the  Peshastin  Pinnacles,  sandstone  boulders  shaped 
like  salmon  and  other  animals.  The  Wenatchis  believe  the  salmon  were  stuck 
there,  their  giant  mouths  open  to  the  sky,  when  the  Indian  spirit  Coyote 
led  them  to  the  rivers. 

And  tribal  elder  Tillie  George,  74,  presses  her  hands  to  her  chest  to 
show  the  heaviness  in  her  heart  as  she  watches  hatchery  salmon  swim  on  the 
other  side  of  a chain-link  fence  at  the  site  of  the  tribe's  traditional 
fishery.  The  salmon  at  the  fishery  are  off-limits  to  everyone  but  the 
Yakamas . 

"It's  hard  for  other  races  to  understand  the  way  we  feel  about  our  land, 

" she  said. 

Except  for  a city  park  with  some  historical  markers  about  the  tribe,  the 
Wenatchis'  history  in  Leavenworth  has  disappeared.  The  place  by  the  river 
where  a main  tribal  village  once  stood  is  now  filled  with  the  tourist 
destination's  Bavarian-themed  downtown.  Polka  music  pours  from  restaurants 
and  beer  gardens,  and  tourists  stroll  the  flower-lined  sidewalks  eating 
ice  cream  cones  and  sausages. 

The  tribe  offered  a video  presentation  about  its  lost  reservation 
earlier  this  summer  to  try  to  educate  the  Leavenworth  locals. 

Milt  Anderson,  a semiretired  Leavenworth  radio  broadcaster,  said  he 
didn't  know  about  the  Wenatchi  history  in  Leavenworth  until  he  watched  the 
film.  In  the  end,  he  found  himself  siding  with  the  tribe. 

"Given  . . . all  the  yanking  around  that  it  seems  like  the  federal 
government  has  given  them  over  the  years,  I don't  have  a problem  with  a 
little  advantage  going  their  way,"  he  said. 

Some  Leavenworth  residents  say  they  are  concerned  that  the  tribe  will 
limit  public  access  to  land  or  build  a casino.  The  tribe  hasn't  ruled  out 
either,  though  members  say  they  intend  to  keep  land  public  unless  it  has 
spiritual  significance  to  the  tribe. 

That  probably  would  include  the  pinnacles,  popular  with  climbers  and 
hikers.  The  tribe's  lack  of  specifics  has  some  outdoor  enthusiasts 
concerned,  said  Brian  Behle,  who  owns  Leavenworth  Mountain  Sports. 

"I  think  that  a lot  of  people  really  respect  their  intentions,"  he  said. 
"But  at  the  same  time,  since  they  don't  have  any  specific  plans,  you  feel 
kind  of  wary  about  it." 

The  Wenatchis  are  one  of  12  bands  that  make  up  the  Colville  Confederated 
Tribes.  With  more  than  8,000  enrolled  members,  the  Colvilles  live  on  a 1.4 
million-acre  reservation  in  North  Central  Washington.  If  the  Wenatchis  get 
their  reservation,  it  will  be  controlled  by  the  Colville  tribal  government. 

The  Colvilles  have  three  casinos  in  northeastern  Washington,  and  tribal 
leaders  say  they  don't  have  immediate  plans  for  a casino  near  Leavenworth. 
There  is  a running  joke  about  tribal  members  wearing  lederhosen  and 
dealing  blackjack  in  a Bavarian-themed  casino. 

In  addition,  the  Wenatchis  are  in  a bitter  battle  with  the  Yakama  tribe 
over  fishing  rights  in  their  Leavenworth  fishery.  After  a U.S.  District 
Court  temporary  restraining  order  issued  last  month,  the  Wenatchis  cannot 
fish  for  salmon  at  the  fishery.  The  judge  is  urging  the  tribes  to  talk  and 
work  out  a compromise,  but  so  far  they  haven't. 

The  Wenatchis'  fight  for  a new  reservation  has  become  one  of  public 
relations  and  political  lobbying. 

"We've  equalized  ourselves  through  education,"  said  descendant  Tony 
Atkins.  "We've  learned  the  laws.  We've  learned  how  to  articulate  in  the 
English  language.  We  kind  of  gave  up  for  a little  while,  but  we're  back 
now. " 


Emily  Hefften:  206-464-2420  or  eheffter@seattletimes.com 
Copyright  c.  2003  The  Seattle  Times  Company. 
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Wild  horse  deaths  investigated 
Associated  Press  By  Scott  Sonner 
ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
Duly  15,  2003 

Federal  agents  and  sheriff's  deputies  were  investigating  the  deaths  of  47 
horses  in  northeast  Nevada  that  might  have  starved  and  been  dumped  on 
federal  land  after  they  were  rounded  up  in  a dispute  with  two  American 
Indian  sisters. 

Necropsies  were  planned  to  determine  the  exact  cause  of  the  deaths  of 
the  horses  - mostly  foals  - found  at  two  sites  on  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  land  in  the  Little  Smokey  Valley  about  18  miles  south  of  Eureka, 
BLM  spokesman  Mike  Brown  said  Tuesday. 

Most  of  them  "appear  to  have  died  from  malnutrition  or  trampling,"  Brown 
told  the  Associated  Press  from  Elko. 

As  many  as  10  were  adults  and  the  rest  young  offspring,  some  newborns. 
Death  by  trampling  in  a corral  "is  what  would  happen  to  foals  that  are  too 
weak  and  they  just  don't  get  up  after  they  are  born,"  Brown  said. 

There's  no  indication  any  of  the  horses  were  shot  or  otherwise 
physically  harmed,  he  said. 

"The  BLM  is  concerned  about  the  dumping  on  public  land,"  he  said.  "We're 
working  with  the  Eureka  County  sheriff's  office. 

"There  were  reports  in  May  that  some  of  the  animals  being  held  at  a 
temporary  location  (after  the  roundups)  were  in  poor  condition,"  Brown 
said . 

Sheriff's  deputies  discovered  the  dead  horses  over  the  weekend. 

A veterinarian  estimated  some  had  been  dead  for  two  to  three  weeks,  but 
some  may  have  been  dead  for  as  long  as  two  to  three  months.  Brown  said. 

He  said  the  horses  do  not  appear  to  be  federally  protected  wild  horses 
and  most  likely  once  belonged  to  the  Shoshone  sisters  Mary  and  Carrie  Dann, 
who've  been  at  odds  with  the  BLM  for  years  over  horses  they  grazed  on  land 
they  claim  belongs  to  the  Western  Shoshones. 

An  official  for  an  animal  rescue  group  that  found  homes  for  some  of  the 
horses  the  BLM  rounded  up  suspects  the  horses  already  were  in  bad  shape 
and  became  malnourished  after  a California  rancher  failed  to  make  good  on 
his  agreement  to  transfer  them  from  a holding  corral  at  Fish  Creek  Ranch 
near  Eureka  to  his  own  ranch  in  Buellton,  Calif. 

"It's  very  tragic,"  said  Dill  Starr  of  Lifesavers  Wild  Horse  Rescuers  in 
Lancaster,  Calif. 

"When  horses  are  rounded  up  by  helicopters  it  stresses  out  the  mares  so 
they  often  abort,  have  still  births  or  give  birth  to  weak  foals.  Some  of 
them  were  just  too  far  gone  to  make  it,"  she  said. 

A lawyer  for  the  Danns  blamed  the  BLM  Tuesday  for  rounding  up  the  horses 
in  the  first  place. 

"Those  horses  were  fine  out  on  the  range  where  they  were.  This  is  the 
result  of  misguided  federal  policy  - your  taxpayer  dollars  at  work,"  said 
Dulie  Fishel  of  the  Western  Shoshone  Defense  Project  in  Crescent  Valley. 

The  BLM  rounded  up  more  than  500  horses  belonging  to  the  Danns  in 
February.  Last  fall,  the  agency  seized  and  sold  227  cattle  belonging  to 
the  elderly  grandmothers . 

The  BLM  maintained  the  Danns  had  been  grazing  hundreds  of  cattle  and 
horses  illegally  for  decades,  to  the  detriment  of  the  range  and  other 


ranchers  who  have  permits  to  graze  livestock  in  the  region. 

The  Danns  contend  the  land  still  belongs  to  the  Shoshone  tribe  under  the 
1863  Treaty  of  Ruby  Valley  and  that  the  BLM  has  no  authority  to  regulate 
their  grazing  practices. 

Starr  said  her  rescue  group  ended  up  taking  about  150  of  the  500  horses. 

Fishel  said  the  California  rancher.  Slick  Gardner,  had  agreed  to  take 
the  rest  and  had  arranged  to  keep  them  temporarily  at  the  Fish  Creek  Ranch 
near  Eureka,  not  far  from  where  the  dead  horses  were  found. 
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State  to  Work  With  Acoma  Pueblo  on  Interstate  Project 
Associated  Press 
Thursday,  Duly  17,  2003 

SANTA  FE  - An  agreement  between  the  state  Transportation  Department  and 
Acoma  Pueblo  to  look  into  improving  an  Interstate  40  interchange  has  been 
approved  by  the  state  Department  of  Finance  and  Administration. 

Acoma  will  provide  $450,000  to  the  state  for  the  study  under  the 
agreement . 

"This  is  a historic  agreement  between  a sovereign  pueblo  and  the  state 
of  New  Mexico  that  will  benefit  all  New  Mexicans,"  said  Transportation 
Secretary  Rhonda  Faught  said.  "We  hope  this  will  set  a positive  precedent 
toward  more  cooperation  between  the  pueblos,  tribes  and  the  state  on 
projects  that  are  important  to  both  of  us." 

The  Acomita  interchange  at  exit  102  was  built  in  1967  and  provides 
access  to  Acoma,  Cubero  and  Encinal,  Faught  said.  The  interchange  was  not 
built  to  handle  the  increasing  traffic  load  that  uses  it  due  to  a casino 
and  other  business  activities  in  the  area,  she  said. 

The  feasibility  study  is  expected  to  take  about  18  months.  If  the  study 
is  approved  by  the  state  and  both  parties  agree  to  proceed,  Acoma  intends 
to  donate  $7  million  to  the  department  to  assist  with  funding  the  project. 

"This  governmental  partnership  will  demonstrate  that  projects  combining 
the  resources  and  talents  of  both  entities  enhance  community  life,  the 
safety  of  all  travelers  on  1-40  and  will  certainly  contribute  to  local 
prosperity,"  said  Acoma  Pueblo  Governor  Fred  S.  Vallo  Sr. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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The  trail  of  forced  patents  leads  to  the  Library  of  Congress 
BY  DOHN  MCGILL  GLACIER  REPORTER  EDITOR 
Duly  18,  2003 

It's  been  a personal  project  for  Bob  Duneau  and  Edward  Spotted  Eagle,  but 
the  end  of  the  road  is  in  sight,  and  the  infusion  of  only  $1,200  could 
provide  the  evidence  they  need  to  prove  that  much  of  what  was  once  the 


Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation  was  purloined  from  the  Tribe  by  means  of  what 
they  call  "forced  patents." 

The  conspiracy  to  defraud  Blackfeet  members  of  their  land  began  after 
the  Reservation  was  divided  into  allotments  in  the  1910s.  It  is  widely 
accepted  today  that  Indian  reservations  were  originally  divided  into 
parcels  owned  by  individual  members  because  that  land  could  more  easily  be 
removed  from  the  reservation  than  communally  owned  tribal  land. 

Duneau 's  most  direct  evidence  to  date  comes  from  letters  relating  to  the 
sale  of  Peter  Tail  Feathers'  allotment , in  which  he  was  judged  competent 
to  sell  his  land  by  the  Blackfeet  Agency  Superintendent.  "The 
justification  of  the  supervisor  (Horace  G.  Wilson,  Superintendent, 
Blackfeet  Agency)  in  saying  that  he  [Tail  Feathers]  appeared  to  be  able  to 
take  care  of  his  land  quite  evidently  gave  to  the  Department  the  wrong 
impression  of  this  man's  ability,"  said  Senator  Lynn  D.  Frazier,  Chairman 
of  the  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  of  the  U.S.  Senate.  "There  was 
apparently  no  justification  for  such  a statement  being  made  about  him  and 
the  very  opposite  is  true.  It  would  seem  that  to  any  right  thinking  public 
official  that  this  man  would  give  the  impression  that  he  was  not  able  to 
take  care  of  his  affairs  in  any  particular." 

This  is  just  the  tip  of  the  iceberg,  said  Duneau,  and  many  more 
instances  of  officials  lying  can  be  found  in  the  Senate  investigations  of 
the  1920s,  proving  that  as  much  as  250,000  acres  of  tribal  land  was  thus 
lost . 

Those  records  are  available  to  Duneau,  and  anyone  else  who  might  want 
them,  but  it  costs  50  cents  a page  to  get  copies  from  the  Library  of 
Congress,  and  the  total  needed  for  the  job  is  around  $1,200.  Once  that 
money  is  paid  out  and  the  evidence  collected,  Duneau  said,  it  will  be 
presented  to  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  and  redressing  the 
injustices  done  to  Blackfeet  families  might  be  closer. 

Duneau  said  the  Blackfeet  Tribal  Council  resolved  in  2001  to  support  his 
efforts,  but  so  far  he  and  Spotted  Eagle  have  been  unable  to  get  financial 
support  from  that  body. 

For  more  information  or  to  make  a donation, 
call  Edward  Spotted  Eagle  at  338-2698. 
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Dine'  Prez  blasts  fed  energy  bill  as  underhanded 
Larry  Di  Giovanni 
Staff  Writer 
Duly  8,  2003 

WINDOW  ROCK  - Navajo  President  Doe  Shirley  Dr.  continues  to  press  his 
strong  opposition  to  the  federal  Energy  Omnibus  Bill  before  the  Senate 
that  he  terms  "underhanded  and  nefarious"  and  believes  will  hurt  all 
tribes,  including  those  who  are  raking  in  high  revenue  rates  from  mineral 
leasing. 

Shirley  said  the  Energy  Omnibus  Bill,  S.  14,  lets  the  Interior  Secretary 
off  the  hook  where  it  regards  federal  liability  to  ensure  that  the 
nation's  560-plus  federally  recognized  tribes  have  their  best  interests 
represented  on  the  energy  front. 

"This  bill  is  a very  sad  attempt  that  lets  the  federal  government  reign 
environmental  havoc  on  Indian  lands,"  Shirley  said.  "Worst  yet,  it  would 
place  blame  and  misdeed  on  us  for  responsibilities  well  under  federal 
government  purview." 

The  bill  that  Shirley  is  concerned  over  federal  liability  waivers  is  a 


468-page  opus  of  proposed  rules  and  regulations  introduced  by  New  Mexico 
Republican  Sen.  Pete  Domenici  in  April.  The  Navajo  Nation  is  concerned 
about  a number  of  its  language  provisions  that  have  been  supported  by 
powerful  Indian  leaders  including  Colorado  Republican  Sen.  Ben  Nighthorse 
Campbell . 

On  Wednesday,  Shirley  was  part  of  a conference  call  involving  himself. 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians  President  Tex  Hall  who  supports  the 
Navajo  position  and  members  of  Campbell's  staff  including  Paul  Moorehead. 
Shirley's  press  officer,  Deana  Dackson,  said  President  Shirley  had  to  end 
his  involvement  with  the  conference  call  because  of  the  impasse  that  has 
been  reached  over  the  bill's  language. 

"Would  Sen.  Campbell  consider  our  concern  over  the  bill's  current 
language  that  waives  federal  liability,"  Shirley  asked  Moorehead  during 
the  call.  According  to  lackson,  Moorehead  pre-empted  the  senator  he  works 
for  by  declaring  the  matter  one  "not  open  for  discussion." 

Shirley  asked  all  tribal  leaders  within  the  United  States,  including  the 
continental  United  States  and  Alaska,  to  take  another  serious  look  at  the 
bill. 

"The  Navajo  Nation  cannot  be  part  of  something  that  diminishes  our 
relationship  with  other  First  Nations,"  Shirley  said. 

Some  tribes  do  support  the  Omnibus  Energy  Bill,  including  Colorado  Utes, 
and  Shirley  said  he  respects  all  positions. 

"We're  not  basing  out  decision  on  whether  other  tribes  accept  or  don't 
accept,"  Shirley  said.  "We're  involved  in  the  largest  civil  suit  ever 
brought  against  the  United  States  for  failing  to  hold  our  trust  above  the 
interest  of  energy  companies  willing  to  engage  in  fraud." 

He  was  referring  to  the  United  States  v.  Navajo  Nation  case  decided  by 
the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  earlier  this  year.  In  a 6-3  split  decision  against 
the  Navajos,  the  highest  court  ruled  that  the  Interior  Department  had  not 
conspired  and  failed  in  its  trust  responsibility  when  deciding  on  a coal 
royalty  rate  during  the  mid  1980s  that  went  in  favor  of  Peabody  Western 
Coal  Co.  That  royalty  rate,  12.  5 percent,  still  exists  today.  The  Navajos 
believed  they  were  entitled  to  the  BIA-recommended  rate  of  20  percent. 

The  Navajo  case  against  Peabody  is  a civil  suit  for  a $1.8  billion  claim 
involving  triple  damages  that  is  before  the  U.S.  District  Court  for  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Peabody  has  filed  a motion  to  dismiss  the  case, 
arguing  that  clearly  there  was  no  conspiracy  or  breach  of  trust 
responsibility,  and  therefore  is  no  Navajo  case  left  to  decide. 

The  Energy  Omnibus  Bill  may  be  considered  again  by  the  Senate  in  the 
fall,  lackson  said. 

"I  will  not  stand  idly  by  and  permit  this  (continued  erosion  of  federal 
responsibility)  to  happen  to  us  or  any  indigenous  tribe,"  Shirley  said. 
Copyright  c.  2003  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Legacy  of  death 

Dene  from  Canada  join  Dine'  in  United  States  to  say  'No'  to  uranium  mining 

SHIPROCK,  N.M.  - Navajo  comedians  kick  off  "Honoring  and  Healing  our 
Dine'  Elders  and  Families,"  Friday  night.  The  message  of  the  conference, 
however,  is  a serious  one:  Bringing  an  end  to  the  legacy  of  death  from 
uranium  mining. 

"Navajos  have  been  dealing  with  the  uranium  issue  for  the  past  60  years, 
longer  than  any  other  community  in  the  world,  because  this  is  where  the 
push  for  Cold  War  uranium  began,"  said  Navajo  grassroots  organizer  Norman 
Brown . 


"The  most  important  thing  is  for  the  Navajo  legislative,  executive  and 
grassroots  people  to  come  together  and  create  a united  front  to  address 
the  uranium  issue  on  the  Navajo  Nation.  We  need  to  strengthen  our 
environmental  laws  for  the  regulation  of  uranium,"  Brown  said. 

Phil  Harrison,  consultant  for  the  Navajo  Uranium  Radiation  Victims 
Committee,  said  every  Navajo  community  where  Cold  War  uranium  was  mined 
has  suffered. 

Every  Navajo  family  in  nearby  Cove  and  Red  Valley,  Ariz.,  has  had  a 
family  member  suffer  illness  or  death  from  uranium  mining  and  strewn 
radioactive  tailings.  One  elderly  woman  still  has  a radioactive  fireplace 
in  her  home  in  nearby  Oak  Springs,  Ariz. 

Harrison  said  the  push  now  is  to  have  Congress  recognize  those  families 
who  are  still  suffering  from  uranium  contamination. 

The  gathering  begins  with  a concert  and  comedy  night  Friday,  Duly  18, 
featuring  Navajo  comedians  Ernie  Tsosie  III  and  lames  lune,  along  with 
musician  Tasha  Terry,  at  the  Shiprock  Chapter  House,  6 p.m.  to  11  p.m. 

Navajo  President  loe  Shirley,  along  with  state  and  tribal  officials, 
will  join  grassroots  Navajos  at  the  gathering. 

Dene  from  Canada  and  Western  Shoshone  are  among  the  speakers. 

Saturday  begins  with  a sunrise  prayer  for  Navajo  veteran  warriors  and 
families  and  posting  of  colors  at  5:30  a.m.  The  blessing  and  daylong 
events  will  be  held  at  Shiprock  High  School  auditorium.  Lunch  will  be 
provided . 

Brown  said  the  conference  is  the  beginning  of  a task  force  to  examine 
the  environmental  impacts  of  uranium  mining. 

"We  also  want  to  focus  on  the  importance  of  mines  never  reclaimed," 

Brown  said. 

The  effort  is  aimed  at  halting  future  uranium  mining,  now  in  the 
planning  stages  of  corporations. 

"We  want  to  assist  Crownpoint  and  Church  Rock  Navajos  and  halt  the 
proposed  uranium  mining  in  those  communities,"  Brown  said. 

"This  conference  is  also  to  remind  the  federal  government  of  its  trust 
responsibilities  to  address  the  health  and  environmental  impacts,"  he  said. 

It  is  sponsored  by  Dine  Bidziil  Coalition  (Navajo  Strength),  Eastern 
Navajo  Dine'  Against  Uranium  Mining  (ENDAUM)  and  Dine  College  Uranium 
Education  Office. 

Contact  for  more  information:  505-368-5728 
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Hawaiians  and  Navajos  share  same  struggles 
Stan  Bindell 

Special  to  the  Independent 
Duly  8,  2003 

PHOENIX  - Eric  Manuelito  plays  the  flute  softly.  He  also  speaks  softly, 
but  when  it  comes  to  Native  Hawaiians  his  position  is  clear:  Native 
Hawaiians  have  the  same  struggle  as  other  indigenous  tribes. 

Manuelito,  who  is  Navajo,  recently  played  the  flute  as  the  guest 
musician  at  the  23rd  Arizona  Indian  Town  Hall  at  Embassy  Suites  North  in 
Phoenix.  Last  year,  Manuelito  attended  a hula  dance  school  in  San 
Francisco  where  he  learned  the  Aloha  Pumehana  O' Polynesia  style  of  dance. 

Manuelito  said  as  he  has  come  to  know  native  Hawaiians  he  has  learned 
that  their  struggles  are  the  same  as  Navajos  and  other  tribes,  especially 
when  it  comes  to  land  issues.  Manuelito  has  been  the  co-chair  of  Native 
American  Recognition  Days,  an  annual  event  in  the  Phoenix  area.  Last  year, 
a community  luau  was  part  of  Native  American  Recognition  Days  as  he 


brought  in  Hawaiian  friends  from  San  Francisco  who  performed  the  ancient 
style  of  kahico  hula. 

Manuelito  said  a comparative  study  showed  that  Navajos  and  native 
Hawaiians  have  similar  lifestyles. 

"They  live  on  homesteads,  but  it's  not  their  own  land,"  he  said. 
Manuelito  has  been  playing  the  flute  for  12  years  and  continues  to  play  it 
daily.  Most  of  his  gigs  are  in  the  Phoenix  valley,  but  he  goes  wherever 
he's  called  to  perform.  Manuelito  has  performed  for  schools  and  churches 
in  China  and  South  Korea.  He  has  performed  at  numerous  schools, 
universities  and  private  organizations  throughout  America. 

Manuelito  began  taking  piano  lessons  at  the  age  of  five.  He  continued 
with  vocal  and  instrument  training  throughout  his  school  years. 

Manuelito' s musical  involvement  made  him  interested  in  the  role  that  music 
plays  in  Navajo  ceremonies.  His  maternal  and  paternal  grandparents,  along 
with  other  family  members,  passed  that  traditional  knowledge  on  to  him. 

Manuelito  has  also  become  known  for  his  art  work  and  pow  wow  dancing. 

His  beadwork  can  be  found  at  the  Heard  Museum  and  much  of  his  time  is 
spent  traveling  to  and  competing  in  pow  wows.  His  family  is  from  New 
Mexico,  but  his  father  worked  for  the  BIA  in  San  Carlos  and  he  graduated 
from  Globe  High  School.  He  then  attended  Cook  College  Theological  School 
in  Tempe,  where  he  also  helped  the  college  with  public  relations. 

He  continues  to  work  there  as  a flute  instructor.  Manuelito  is  pursuing 
a degree  in  communications,  with  an  emphasis  in  public  relations,  at  Grand 
Canyon  University.  Manuelito  has  also  worked  as  an  educator  at  the  Heard 
Museum.  He  has  worked  at  Grand  Canyon  University  as  a lecturer  on  Navajo 
culture  and  arts  through  the  Elderhostel  program.  He  is  of  the  Water  Flows 
Together  Clan,  born  for  the  Red  House  Clan. 
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Argentina's  Indians  seek  end  to  poverty 
Friday,  18  Duly  , 2003,  18:07 

Buenos  Aires:  Argentina's  Indian  tribes,  now  a tiny  minority  of  the 
country's  population,  gathered  this  week  for  a national  summit  to  consider 
how  to  lift  their  people  out  of  poverty  and  reclaim  their  lost  lands. 

Epulef  Zapata,  an  official  of  one  of  Argentina's  Mapuche  Indian 
communities,  speaks  of  white  men  as  if  they  were  still  the  colonialists 
who  arrived  on  their  land  with  conquering  General  Dulio  Roca  at  the  end  of 
the  19th  century. 

Zapata,  49,  comes  from  the  southwestern  oil-rich  province  of  Neuquen  on 
the  border  of  the  Andes. 

Despite  their  region's  natural  wealth,  he  says  the  Mapuche  "are  very 
poor  people"  who  live  off  ostrich,  raising  goats,  growing  vegetables,  and 
pot-making. 

He  wears  a woven  cloth  around  his  neck,  called  a "tailongo",  to  express 
"the  headache"  his  people  are  experiencing  due  to  their  unfortunate 
dealings  with  the  "white  man,"  which  he  says  include  unfavorable  working 
conditions . 

But  he  said,  "thanks  to  community  support,"  his  three  sons  can  study  -- 
and  one  of  his  daughters  is  currently  studying  law  at  the  National  Comahue 
University  --  "to  continue  defending  our  rights." 

"Unfortunately  this  is  an  exception.  The  Mapuches  are  submerged  in 
intellectual  and  labor  poverty.  The  only  way  to  turn  things  around  is  for 
us  to  stick  together  and  call  for  what  belongs  to  us,"  he  said.  Other 
Mapuche  communities  based  near  the  mountains  have  had  a better  deal. 


setting  up  a ski  slope  at  Bateu  Mahuida  to  earn  money  from  tourists  at 
prices  below  those  of  Argentina's  more  famous  winter  sports  centers. 

German  Canhue,  a 71-year-old  Ranquel  Indian,  has  a similar  story  of  his 
ancestors'  stubborn  fight  to  keep  hold  of  their  land  in  Argentina's  La 
Pampa  heartland,  nearly  1,000  years  after  his  ancestors  arrived  there. 

He  tells  how  his  indomitable  great-grandfathers  resisted  for  decades 
being  conquered  by  invading  Europeans,  in  the  face  of  the  "conquest  of  the 
desert"  led  by  Roca  in  1878. 

General  Roca  went  on  to  become  a president  of  Argentina  and  moved  on  the 
lands,  known  as  Patagonia,  in  southern  Argentina  whence  new  President 
Nestor  Kirchner  hails. 

The  lands  he  conquered  have  been  divided  among  military  and  patrician 
families . 

"At  that  time,  there  were  three  important  tribal  chiefs  who  guided  the 
destinies  of  the  Ranquel  people:  Ramon  Cabral,  Epugner  Rosas  and  Baigorita. 
Only  the  first  one  agreed  to  join  the  white  man's  life;  the  others 
resisted  giving  up  their  lands  and  their  customs,"  Canhue  said. 

With  three  children  and  10  grandchildren,  Canhue  explains  how  the  first 
loss  of  land  was  due  to  an  opportunistic,  "greedy  storeholder  who  for 
years  sold  merchandise  to  the  aborigines  of  the  area." 

The  man  "found  out  that  none  of  us  had  titles  of  property  to  the  land 
and  one  day  appeared  with  a judge  and  a group  of  police  with  papers  signed 
by  the  government  of  Buenos  Aires  certifying  him  as  the  owner  of  thousands 
of  hectares  (acres)  belonging  to  us  in  Emilio  Mitre"  --  an  area  200 
kilometers  west  of  La  Pampa ' s capital  Santa  Rosa,  Canhue  said. 

The  Ranquel  lost  half  of  the  80,000  hectares  (200,000  acres)  they  had 
occupied  before  the  desert  conquest. 

"With  what  we  had  left  we  reorganized  our  lives  and  really  things  went 
quite  well  for  us.  Slowly  we  began  to  carry  out  shearing  work  with  wool- 
producing  livestock. 

"We  dedicated  ourselves  to  crops  and  to  herding  beef,  but  all  that 
changed  from  the  1940s,"  he  said. 

With  the  arrival  of  technology,  jobs  were  taken  away  from  the  Ranquel 
forcing  young  people  to  head  to  the  cities  to  look  for  work.  "It  was  a key 
moment  because  we  thought  our  community  was  heading  for  disintegration." 

"Worst  of  all,  during  the  1970s,  a governor  of  La  Pampa  issued  a decree 
handing  the  land  to  people  who  could  best  work  it,  and  we  found  that  a new 
landlord  burned  ranches  and  took  down  wire  fencing  around  our  property," 
Canhue  said. 

The  remaining  300  Ranquel  Indians  went  to  Buenos  Aires,  managing  to  get 
the  ex-dictator  Alejandro  Lanusse  (1969-73)  to  finally  give  them  property 
titles . 

"Today  our  fight  continues  because  we  are  aware  that  there  are  companies 
that  want  to  exploit  the  riches  of  our  lands.  If  we  resist,  we  could 
recover  definitively  the  thousands  of  hectares  that  were  taken  from  us  by 
unilateral  decisions  made  by  the  government  of  the  time,"  he  said. 
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Aboriginal  university  unveiled 
Duly  03,  2003 

by:  Matt  Ross  / Correspondent  / Indian  Country  Today 

REGINA,  Saskatchewan  - Highlighting  his  five-day  visit  to  Saskatchewan, 
Royal  Highness,  Prince  Edward,  Earl  of  Wessex,  unveiled  the  podium 
officially  designating  the  re-naming  and  opening  of  North  America's  first 
all-Aboriginal  university  in  Regina. 


On  Canada's  National  Aboriginal  Day,  Dune  21,  more  than  2,000  attended 
to  see  a member  of  the  Royal  Family  start  a new  chapter  in  Canadian  Native 
education.  What  had  been  the  Saskatchewan  Indian  Federated  College  (SIFC) 
since  1976  that  was  originally  housed  in  a one-room  building  has  now 
become  the  First  Nations  University  of  Canada,  a $25  million  four-story, 
150,000-square  foot  architectural  marvel. 

The  prince's  ceremonial  duties  culminated  a morning  complete  with 
tributes  and  honors  to  those  elders,  educators  and  politicians  who've 
assisted  since  plans  to  expand  SIFC  occurred  13  years  ago.  With  more  than 
500  students  on  the  Regina  site  (there  are  three  other  SIFC  campuses 
throughout  the  province),  there  was  an  obvious  need  for  their  own  larger 
facility,  one  that  would  be  more  accommodating  to  their  cultural 
requirements . 

Leading  the  agenda  was  Chief  Perry  Bellegarde  of  the  Federation  of 
Saskatchewan  Indian  Nations.  Saying  education  was  a right  that  dates  back 
to  1874  when  the  local  tribes  signed  Treaty  4,  and  this  university  is  a 
necessity  toward  the  re-building  of  Native  nations. 

"The  first  (type  of  school)  is  the  kindergarten  through  grade  12  and  the 
post-secondary  education  with  the  maths  and  the  sciences  and  everything 
else.  But  equally  important  is  that  which  our  elders  talked  about,  the 
languages,  the  traditions  and  the  culture,  this  is  a good  balance  and 
that's  what  this  institution  teaches  us,"  Bellegarde  said. 

One  of  the  major  financial  contributors  to  the  university  was  the 
federal  government  and  representing  Ottawa  was  a Member  of  Parliament  from 
Regina,  Ralph  Goodale,  who  holds  the  cabinet  position  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Works  and  Government  Services.  Fie  was  aware  of  the  importance  and 
symbolism  in  conducting  this  unveiling  during  National  Aboriginal  Day. 

"In  a very  tangible  way,  this  day  helps  fulfill  the  dream  of  ancient 
leaders  who,  seeing  the  disappearance  of  the  ancient  buffalo,  saw  that  for 
their  people's  future  the  new  buffalo  would  be  education,"  Goodale  said. 

Saskatchewan  Premier  Lome  Calvert  spoke  of  how  these  ceremonies  ranked 
among  the  milestones  of  his  province's  history,  including  the  openings  of 
the  legislature  and  the  universities  of  Regina  and  Saskatchewan. 

Though  the  name  has  changed,  the  First  Nations  University  remains 
affiliated  with  the  University  of  Regina  as  it  has  for  the  past  27  years. 
Addressing  the  audience  was  University  of  Regina  President,  Dr.  David 
Barnard,  who  won  immediate  praise  for  his  fluent  use  of  Cree  in  several 
sentences . 

One  of  the  last  dignitaries  to  speak  was  the  school's  President,  Dr. 

Eber  Hampton,  who  also  received  the  greatest  applause.  Saying  that  his 
heart  was  "full  of  pride  and  joy,"  there  was  a distinctive  choke  in 
Hampton's  voice  as  he  delivered  his  message  calmly  without  the  aid  of  a 
prepared  speech. 

He  stated  this  day  was  important  not  only  for  First  Nations,  but  for  all 
people,  the  province  of  Saskatchewan  and  Canada  as  a whole.  Hampton  also 
honored  the  school's  past  by  acknowledging  the  previous  name,  specifically 
looking  at  one  word  from  Saskatchewan  Indian  Federated  College. 

"Federated  in  the  literal  translation  is  to  accompany  and  invite  our 
siblings  to  accomplish  something.  Today  we  can  say  we  did  this  ourselves 
and  nobody  did  this  for  us,"  quietly,  though  boldly,  emphasized  by  Hampton. 
Copyright  c.  2003  Indian  Country  Today. 
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What  Fontaine's  return  means  for  the  AFN 
Friday,  Duly  18,  2003 

On  one  side  is  a man  who  bills  himself  as  a conciliator  and  says  he 


doesn't  support  Ottawa's  pro-posed  First  Nations  Governance  Act.  That  would 
be  Paul  Martin,  the  Liberal  MP  expected  to  be  Canada's  next  prime  minister. 

On  the  other  side  --  pardon  the  repetition  --  is  a man  who  bills  hims 
elf  as  a conciliator  and  says  he  doesn't  support  Ottawa's  proposed  First 
Nations  Governance  Act.  That  would  be  Phil  Fontaine,  who  was  elected 
national  chief  of  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations  on  Wednesday. 

The  555  chiefs  who  voted  for  Mr.  Fontaine  on  behalf  of  Canada's  650,000 
status  Indians,  whom  the  chiefs  have  not  yet  entrusted  with  the  power  to 
cast  their  own  votes,  chose  the  least  confrontational  of  the  three 
candidates.  Fewer  than  20  per  cent  on  the  first  ballot  wanted  Matthew  Coon 
Come  to  get  a second  three-year  term,  evidently  feeling  his  belligerent 
style  was  counterproductive . Mr.  Coon  Come  repaid  the  favour 
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August  2,  2003 
Hopi  paamuya/joyful  moon 

Blackfeet  pakkii ' pistsi  otsiai 'tssp/moon  when  choke  berries  ripen 
+ + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  ! 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Dournal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 


<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.comj 
www.pechanga.netj  Canadian  Aboriginal  News,  Chiapas-95,  ndn-aim, 
Firewarriors  Net  & Native  American  Poetry  Mailing  Listsj  UUCP  emailj 

Newsgroup:  alt. native 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars(3speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


If  a man  loses  anything  and  goes  back  and  looks  carefully  for  it, 
he  will  find  it . " 

Chief  Sitting  Bull,  Hunkpapa  Lakota 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  i 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  j 
j languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  I 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  [ 

[ learned  by  children.  | 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  j 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  t 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

j Institute  j 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

[ one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

i rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

t it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

i defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  | 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  I 
j of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  ! 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 

I States  Constitution,  i 

I so  that  my  forefathers  ! 

I shall  not  have  died  in  vain  i 


+_  __  __  __  ..  __  ..  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 


I Dourney 

t The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

i 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


A very  promising  radio  program  has  emerged,  Nightwolf,  with  Day  Winter 
Nightwolfe  as  its  host.  It  is  broadcast  over  the  Pacifica  Network  from 
WPFW-FM  89.3  Washington  DC.  It  is  also  available  over  the  internet  over 
http: //jazzstream. us/wpfwlive. ram  (Real-Audio).  It  airs  8:00  to  9:00  PM 
Eastern  Time,  Sunday  Nights. 

I tell  you  this  because  of  last  Sunday's  Program,  which  featured 
Jonathon  Taylor  of  Lexicon,  Inc  and  Lance  Morgan  of  Flo-Chunk,  Inc. 
discussing  the  methods  that  have  created  successful  tribal  business 
endeavors  such  as  Nebraska  based  Flo-Chunk  has  enjoyed.  There  are  many 
features  of  modern  main-stream  business  that  must  be  employed,  however, 
there  are  also  traditional  tribal  practices  that  add  great  strength  to  the 
successful  tribal  venture. 

Go  to  http://www.hochunkinc.com/people.htm  and  read  a true  rags  to 
riches  tribal  renovation,  engineered  in  large  measure  by  Lance  Morgan. 

The  story  of  the  Mississippi  Band  of  Choctaw  under  the  leadership  of 
Chief  Philip  Martin  is  very  similar. 

From  the  Book  Jacket  for  "Choctaw  uprising"  (business  acumen  of 
Mississippi  Choctaw  Indian  Chief  Philip  Martin) 

03/11/1996;  National  Review;  Ferrara,  Peter  3. 

"TFIIRTY  years  ago,  the  Choctaw  Indian  tribe  in  rural  Mississippi 
suffered  from  the  same  legacy  of  poverty,  dependency,  and  despair  that  has 
plagued  American  Indians  across  the  country  for  over  a century.  They 
regularly  suffered  from  75  per  cent  unemployment,  and  those  that  did  work 
were  poorly  compensated  sharecroppers . Eighty-five  per  cent  of  Choctaw 
housing  was  classified  as  substandard.  Local  education  stopped  at  the 
sixth  grade.  The  only  health  care  was  from  a nearby  federally  run  hospital. 
Life  expectancy  was  only  45  to  50  years,  and  infant  mortality  was  among 
the  highest  in  the  nation..." 

That  dismal  picture  in  no  way  describes  the  Mississippi  Band  of  Choctaw 
today  or  the  Flo-Chunk  Nation  in  Nebraska.  Both  removed  meddling  in  day- 
to-day  business  by  the  tribal  government,  built  businesses  that  trained 
and  encouraged  personal  growth  of  their  tribal  employees,  and  plowed 
earned  income  into  further  growth. 

The  points  that  stand  out  in  the  success  of  both  tribes  are  that  1) 
neither  relied  on  U.S.  government  or  charitable  support,  and  2)  both  grew 
tribal  enterprises  from  within  using  their  own  people  and  resources, 
rather  than  relying  on  an  "outsider'  business  to  set  up  shop  on  their 
reservations . 

The  results  are  remarkable  for  both  nations  and  should  serve  as  shining 
examples  to  other  tribes  tired  of  sitting  at  the  feet  of  a crooked, 
corrupt  BIA  and  a Department  of  Interior  more  intent  on  exploitation  and 
evading  charges  of  mismanagement,  than  in  providing  real  services  to 
tribal  constituencies  as  defined  by  treaty  law. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 
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Indian  Politics  Has  Greatly  Evolved 
By  Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji) 
c.  2003,  Lakota  Media  Inc. 

Thursday,  Duly  17,  2003 

Politics  can,  at  times,  amount  to  a funny  business  in  Indian  country.  But 
I suppose  the  same  can  be  said  of  city,  county,  state  and  federal  politics 
in  the  rest  of  America. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  had  a lot  to  do  with  the  state  of 
affairs  on  the  Indian  reservations  of  America.  In  1934  Congress  passed  the 
Indian  Reorganization  Act  and  the  establishment  of  tribal  governments 
began . 

Prior  to  that,  many  tribes  still  functioned  under  their  traditional  way 
of  life.  The  United  States  had  come  up  with  a unique  way  of  dealing  with 
the  Indians.  It  was  known  as  "divide  and  rule."  The  conquering  days  had 
already  passed  by  the  turn  of  the  century.  Now  it  was  time  to  rule  under  a 
colonial  system  long  practiced  by  the  British. 

The  Dawes  Act  of  1887  destroyed  the  communal  base  of  the  Indian  people 
by  allotting  160  acres  to  tribal  members  and  then  selling  off  the  rest  of 
the  land  as  surplus.  The  Indian  Appropriations  Act  of  1902  nearly 
completed  the  job  by  allowing  the  sale  of  inherited  land.  This  act  was 
enhanced  by  the  Burke  Act  of  1906,  which  allowed  the  Secretary  of  the 
Interior  to  issue  patents  to  Indian  landowners  enabling  the  Indian  to  sell 
his  land.  Within  a few  years  nearly  90  percent  of  the  reservation  land  was 
lost  to  aggressive  white  people  who  lived  on  the  Indian  lands  they  had 
secured  through  the  Dawes  Act  and  the  Burke  Act. 

A new  book  called  "Being  Dakota"  by  Amos  Oneroad  and  Alanson  B.  Skinner, 
published  by  the  Minnesota  Historical  Society  Press,  gives  a good 
rendition  of  these  times  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  members  of  the 
Sisseton/Wahpeton  tribes  of  the  Dakotas. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  turmoil  caused  by  the  various  pieces  of 
legislation  meant  to  reduce  the  landholding  of  the  different  tribes,  the 
Interior  Department  often  selected  token  Indian  leaders  who  remained 
subservient  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  The  Indian  leaders  had  the 
name  but  not  the  power.  The  power  rested  in  the  hands  of  the  Indian  agents 


sent  out  to  the  reservations.  They  controlled  the  money  and  hence  the 
power . 

Tribal  leaders  could  not  make  political  decisions  without  the  approval 
and  consent  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  A sort  of  love-hate 
relationship  developed  between  the  Indians  and  their  agents.  So  much  of 
the  success  of  a tribe  depended  upon  the  honesty,  integrity  and 
intelligence  of  the  Indian  agents. 

Many  of  the  agents  sent  out  to  Indian  country  were  not  well  educated  nor 
were  they  the  most  diplomatic.  They  came  out  with  dollar  signs  in  their 
eyes  and  looked  upon  this  short-term  appointment  as  a chance  to  line  their 
pockets.  They  found  many  ways  to  accomplish  this. 

They  could,  for  example,  take  large  portions  of  the  provisions 
guaranteed  to  the  tribes  by  treaty  and  sell  them  to  scheming  profiteers 
who  in  turn  could  sell  them  back  to  the  people  from  which  they  were  stolen. 
They  looked  the  other  way  while  deceitful  businessmen  sold  the  Indians 
alcohol  and  guns. 

These  agents  with  near  total  control  over  the  people  often  made  land 
deals  totally  outside  of  the  treaties.  They  would  sell  Indian  land  to 
speculators,  powerful  ranchers  and  to  the  railroad,  and  pocket  all  of  the 
profits.  Many  agents  became  quite  wealthy  prior  to  retiring  to  a leisurely 
life  back  east.  And  sadly,  although  the  tribal  leaders  at  the  time  knew 
they  were  being  ripped  off,  they  could  do  nothing  to  stop  it  or  to  reverse 
it.  They  tried. 

In  what  is  called  the  1862  Dakota  War  or  the  Minnesota  Uprising, 
starving  and  angry  Dakota  warriors  broke  into  a storehouse  to  get  the 
annuities  they  always  received  but  were  being  withheld.  It  is  said  that  an 
Indian  agent,  when  told  of  the  hungry  Indians,  replied,  "Let  them  eat 
grass." 

The  war  lasted  six  weeks  and  more  than  500  whites  and  500  Indians  lost 
their  lives.  After  the  war  the  Army  arrested  thousands  of  Dakota,  and  an 
army  court  sentenced  303  to  death.  President  Abraham  Lincoln  pardoned  all 
but  38.  On  Dec.  26,  one  day  after  Christmas,  all  38  Dakota  warriors  were 
hanged  in  what  became  the  largest  mass  hanging  in  American  history.  They 
went  to  their  deaths  bravely  singing  their  death  songs.  Modern-day  Lakota 
and  Dakota  consider  these  38  warriors  as  patriots  who  fought  to  defend  the 
lives  and  property  of  their  people.  After  all  was  said  and  done,  the  agent 
who  made  the  heartless  remark  about  grass  was  found  dead  with  his  mouth 
stuffed  with  grass. 

When  do  you  think  Hollywood  will  make  a movie  of  this  tragic  event  in 
American  history? 

After  1934  the  politics  on  the  different  Indian  reservations  began  to 
resemble  that  of  the  non-Indians.  Tribal  members  took  out  petitions  to  run 
for  office,  submitted  the  petitions  and  were  placed  on  a ballot.  On  most 
reservations  elections  take  place  every  two  years.  The  candidates  run  for 
seats  on  the  tribal  council,  and  for  the  offices  of  president  and  vice 
president.  They  are  elected  by  popular  vote.  The  tribal  council  is  like 
the  United  States  Senate. 

After  a person  is  elected  president  of  the  tribe  he  is  often  called  the 
chairman.  He  sets  up  a schedule  of  council  meetings  to  be  held  throughout 
the  year  and  then  begins  the  process  of  lawmaking  and  governing. 

In  the  old  days,  the  headquarters  of  the  tribal  government  was  usually 
housed  in  some  of  the  worst  office  buildings  on  the  reservation.  Down  the 
street  or  even  next  door  to  the  tribal  government,  one  could  often  find 
the  new  and  luxurious  offices  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  This 
indicated  where  the  real  seat  of  power  was  situated. 

After  the  passage  of  the  Indian  Education  and  Self-Determination  Act  of 
1974  during  the  Richard  Nixon  administration,  things  began  to  change  for 
the  better.  The  power  to  govern  was  gradually  shifting  to  the  tribal 
governments . 

This  is  when  tribal  politics,  as  we  know  it  today,  became  a near 
microcosm  of  the  U.S.  government's  political  structure. 


Tim  Giago,  an  Oglala  Lakota,  is  editor  and  publisher  of  the  weekly  Lakota 
Journal.  He  is  author  of  "The  Aboriginal  Sin"  and  "Notes  from  Indian 
Country"  volumes  I and  II.  He  can  be  reached  at  editor@lakotajournal.com 


or  at  P.O.  Box  3080,  Rapid  City,  S.D.  57709. 
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Campbell  'sickened'  by  raid  of  Narragansett  smoke  shop 
Duly  25,  2003 

The  head  of  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  has  written  Attorney 
General  Dohn  Ashcroft  about  the  state  of  Rhode  Island's  raid  of  the 
Narragansett  Reservation. 

In  a Duly  23  letter.  Sen.  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell  (R-Colo.)  said  he  had 
"deep  concern"  about  the  incident.  "Anyone  who  witnessed  the  episode  on 
videotape  --  as  I have  --  surely  was  sickened  and  profoundly  disappointed 
at  the  tactics  used  by  the  state  in  its  dispute  with  the  tribe  regarding 
sales  of  tobacco  on  the  tribe's  lands,"  he  wrote. 

Campbell  did  not  call  outright  for  a probe  of  the  Duly  14  raid.  Rep. 
Richard  Pombo  (R-Calif.),  chairman  of  the  House  Resources  Committee,  has 
asked  the  Department  of  Dustice  to  investigate. 

Campbell  instead  urged  Ashcroft  to  make  sure  tribal-state  "disputes  are 
handled  in  a peaceable  way  that  respects  both  the  sovereignty  and 
perspectives  of  the  states  and  tribes  involved." 

Copyright  c.  2000-2003  Indianz. Com. 
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Dine'  Prez  to  20th  Council:  Feds  throwing  us  to  wolves 
Dim  Maniaci 
Dine'  Bureau 
Duly  23,  2003 

WINDOW  ROCK  - Sixth  Navajo  Nation  President  Doe  Shirley  Dr.  told  the  20th 
Council  he  expects  to  have  a variety  of  plans  to  delegates  in  about  a 
month  and  he  wants  special  sessions  on  a couple  of  them. 

He  made  the  promises  in  his  part  of  the  quarterly  "State  of  the  Navajo 
Nation"  address  Monday  on  the  opening  day  of  the  tribal  legislators'  first 
summer  session  in  their  four-year  terms. 

One  plan  will  be  how  to  make  up  the  expected  loss  of  about  $40  million  a 
year  to  the  general  fund  when  the  McKinley  Mine  quits  producing  coal  in 
2008  and  the  shutdown  of  Peabody's  Black  Mesa  Mine  due  to  Southern 
California  Edison  having  to  stop  generating  electricity  at  the  Mohave 
Generating  Station  in  Laughlin,  Nev.,  after  Dec.  31,  2005. 

In  fact,  he  will  want  a special  session  "within  a month  to  address  this 
deficit,"  he  told  the  packed  Council  Chamber. 

Shirley  said  his  negotiating  team  has  been  meeting  with  Peabody  about 
the  lease  in  an  attempt  "to  keep  the  mine  open  with  an  alternative  water 
source."  The  only  alternative  water  source  being  pushed  by  tribal  water 
entities  and  water  rights  attorney  Stanley  Pollack  is  the  Coconino  Aquifer 
near  Winslow  and  Leupp. 

"To  the  best  of  my  ability,  we  are  working  with  the  attorney  general 


(Louis  Denetsosie)  and  others  to  finagle  a plan  to  keep  the  power  plant 
open/'  he  explained.  Shirley  added  that  coal  mine  and  plan  account  for 
about  $25  million  a year  in  revenue  to  the  tribal  treasury  while  directly 
providing  more  than  300  jobs  for  extended  Navajo  families. 

The  president  also  put  delegates  on  alert  that  he  will  want  a special 
session  to  deal  with  the  Capital  Improvement  Projects  plan.  He  mentioned 
figures  of  $8  million  and  $168  million  in  unmet  needs  which  could  be  met 
as  part  of  a $500  million  revenue  bond  issue. 

He  said  in  the  past  10  years  a total  of  603  capital  improvement  projects 
were  submitted  to  the  tribal  Capital  Improvements  Office  with  half  being 
funded.  The  rest  will  need  some  money.  He  did  not  give  a dollar  figure  for 
the  603  or  the  300  projects. 

Often,  he  found,  the  problem  is  that  chapters  go  directly  to  the  state 
before  having  all  the  proper  clearances.  The  lack  of  clearances  for  the 
environment,  rights-of-way  or  land  withdrawals,  and  archeology  halts  the 
projects . 

"I  intend  to  ensure  that  the  Capital  Improvement  Plan  is  completed  this 
quarter  without  further  delay,"  he  promised. 

Shirley  hammered  away  at  U.S.  Senate  Bill  14,  a huge  energy  package, 
charging  it  would  allow  the  U.S.  government  to  escape  its  required  trust 
responsibilities  by  waiving  any  federal  liability. 

"They  are  just  throwing  us  to  the  wolves,"  he  complained. 

If  the  bill's  sponsors  will  remove  the  offending  portion  Shirley  said  he 
would  support  the  bill.  The  Dine'  Power  Authority  is  depending  upon  the 
bill  for  major  financial  support. 

However,  time  is  running  short  as  the  vote  is  scheduled  on  the  bill  on 
Duly  28. 

Because  of  the  never  ending  lack  of  enough  money  being  provided  by 
Congress,  Shirley  promised, 

"My  administration  will  bring  you  a viable  bond-financing  proposal." 

Much  of  his  position  was  revealed  during  the  Navajo  portion  of  his 
speech  which  provided  greater  elaboration  on  many  points  than  the  English 
text  which  he  read  first. 

Shirley  began  his  speech  by  focusing  on  government  reform  saying  it 
should  be  up  to  the  Navajo  people  and  there  has  been  little  to  show  since 
the  May  2002  Statutory  Reform  Convention,  or,  indeed,  since  1989. 

He  also  called  the  present  form  of  government,  which  a previous  council 
adopted  in  1989  (in  the  wake  of  the  MacDonald  problems),  a temporary 
measure. 

"A  referendum  or  initiative  is  needed  to  have  a permanent  government 
structure,"  he  said. 

Delegate  Leonard  Chee  (Bird  Springs,  Leupp,  Tolani  Lake  Chapters)  later 
disagreed.  Shirley  said  the  people  should  decide  whether  to  convert  the 
status  quo  into  a permanent  three-branch  form  of  government,  change  it,  or 
adopt  a constitution. 

Shirley  also  urged  continuation  of  the  Government  Development  Commission 
as  "we  still  need  to  have  them  and  work  with  them  for  a permanent 
structure. " 

The  abolition  resolution  by  Delegate  Ernest  D.  Yazzie  Dr.  is  the  first 
matter  on  the  agenda  today. 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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'To'  bee  iina'  Water  is  life 
By  Dohn  Bianchini 


Special  to  the  Observer 
Duly  24,  2003 

When  it  comes  to  dealing  with  environmental  problems  on  the  Navajo 
Reservation,  one  person  alone  cannot  fix  them.  Such  a task  requires 
concern  and  effort  from  the  whole  community. 

Fred  Dohnson  of  the  Navajo  Nation  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
(NNEPA)  is  willing  to  speak  to  anyone  who  will  listen  about  ways  people  on 
the  reservation  can  take  care  of  their  water.  On  Duly  11,  he  spoke  with 
students  from  the  reservation  attending  the  Summer  Scholars  Environmental 
Outreach  Program  (EEOP)  at  Northern  Arizona  University  (NAU)  in  Flagstaff. 

"Three  years  ago,  the  Navajo  Nation  passed  its  own  Clean  Water  Act  and 
water  quality  standards,"  Dohnson  said,  making  it  a punishable  offense  to 
dump  oil,  trash  or  do  anything  that  may  affect  water  sources  on  the 
reservation . 

Trash  dumping 

Anyone  who  has  been  out  to  the  reservation  has  probably  come  across  the 
unsightly  scene  of  old  cars,  refrigerators,  washers,  batteries,  diapers 
and  beer  bottles  littered  in  a wash.  When  rain  comes,  water  flows  through 
the  trash  and  will  contaminate  water  sources  for  people  and  animals. 

Burning  trash  in  a wash  is  even  worse  because  it  turns  garbage  into 
smaller  particles  that  are  more  easily  distributed  through  the  air,  water 
and  soil. 

One  gallon  of  oil  will  contaminate  one  million  gallons  of  water,  Dohnson 
said.  For  those  who  have  oil  or  other  car  fluids  for  disposal,  he  pointed 
out  that  Wal-Mart  sells  containers  that  can  be  can  filled  with  disposal 
liquids.  Full  containers  can  be  taken  to  Auto  Zone  or  Pep  Boys  in  cities 
like  Gallup,  Farmington  or  Flagstaff  for  proper  disposal  then  returned  for 
people  to  reuse. 

"For  some  Navajos  it's  like  tradition  to  take  our  trash  to  the  wash, 
Dohnson  said.  "It  is  up  to  each  individual  on  the  reservation  to  control 
this  really  bad  habit  and  we  need  to  break  it." 

According  to  Dohnson,  the  NNEPA  has  at  times  spent  more  than  $150,000  to 
clean  up  some  dumpsites  in  washes  on  reservation;  money,  he  said  that 
could  be  better  spent  on  other  things. 

The  enforcement  of  laws  can  be  a problem  on  the  reservation,  and  it 
takes  a community  effort  of  everyone  to  work  through  these  problems,  he 
said . 

"We  have  to  start  educating  our  people  about  these  laws  and  why  they  are 
in  place, "Dohnson  said. 

Poorly  managed  lands 

There  were  two  pictures  in  Dohnson 's  slide  presentation  showing  a before 
and  after  photos  of  a stream  and  meadow.  The  meadow  in  the  first  picture 
was  victim  to  overgrazing,  trampled  and  eaten  by  too  many  cattle  with  few 
trees  and  a dead  grass. 

Dohnson  said  that  people  with  livestock  should  know  that  having  more 
vegetation  on  the  land  would  increase  the  amount  of  water  absorption  into 
the  ground.  To  solve  this  problem  of  overgrazing,  he  suggests  ranchers 
rotate  their  livestock  over  time  through  various  plots  on  the  land. 

The  second  picture  showed  the  once  dying  land  restored  to  beauty  with 
many  trees,  tall  grass  and  plants  along  the  stream.  The  owner  of  the  land 
in  the  pictures  stopped  the  inefficient  way  of  ranching  and  tried  the 
method  of  rotation;  whereby,  it  only  took  four  years  to  restore  the  land. 

Dohnson  suggests  people  replant  native  species  and  grasses  onto  their 
land  to  bring  it  back  because  it  will  absorb  more  water  for  the  land.  Good 
trees  he  said  to  have  are  cottonwood,  alder  and  Navajo  willow.  He  warns 
people  to  know  what  they  plant  first  because  some  plants  might  have 
negative  consequences  on  the  landscape. 

Back  in  the  1960s,  Dohnson  said  the  government  planted  Russian  olive  or 
tamaracks  for  erosion  control  in  Canyon  de  Chelly.  Showing  students  before 
and  after  photos,  the  old  river  traveled  caressing  the  walls  of  the  canyon, 
while  the  present  stream  is  a mere  trickle  compared  to  its  former  glory. 

Tamaracks  are  detrimental  to  a dry  ecosystem  because  they  can  use  about 
300  to  400  gallons  of  water  per  day.  Getting  rid  of  this  prolific  bush  is 


difficult  because  pulling  them  or  burning  them  does  not  work. 


Dirt  road  erosion 

Besides  halting  illegal  dumping,  repairing  overgrazed  areas  and  removing 
detrimental  species,  Johnson  is  also  worried  there  are  too  many  dirt  roads 
on  the  Navajo  Reservation. 

"Personally,  I feel  the  Navajo  Nation  has  too  many  roads,"  Johnson  said. 
Dirt  roads  cause  the  soil  to  be  compacted,  killing  vegetation  and 
allowing  more  water  to  run  off  the  land.  Johnson  complained  that  too  many 
people  on  the  reservation  have  too  many  roads  going  to  their  houses.  He 
suggests  people  stop  making  shortcut  roads  and  stop  driving  all  over  to 
find  their  animals. 

If  you  have  to  make  a road,  Johnson  says  to  at  least  put  it  up  parallel 
on  a slope  and  not  in  a gully  where  it  will  channel  water,  causing  erosion. 

Another  activity  causing  water  run-off  problems  from  compacted  soil  is 
the  building  of  housing  developments.  Johnson  suggests  people  begin  to 
plant  native  species  of  plants  around  the  home  to  prevent  this  water  run- 
off. 

The  Navajo  Nation  has  problems  with  too  many  dirt  roads,  but  it  spends 
millions  of  dollars  each  year  fixing  culverts  under  roads.  Improper 
installation  of  culverts  when  they  are  set  below  the  ground  level  causes 
devastating  erosion.  Johnson  wants  people  to  know  that  culverts  need  to  be 
placed  at  ground  level,  not  dug  in,  and  roads  should  go  up  and  over 
culverts . 

Taking  message  home 

Johnson's  message  was  well  received  by  students  like  seventh  grader 
Christopher  Capitan  from  Whitehorse  Jr.  High,  who  said,  "This  is  good  to 
know  because  some  people  litter  and  do  not  care." 

The  presentation  Johnson  gave  capped  a week  of  learning  about  water 
issues  for  the  students  enrolled  in  Summer  Scholars  through  the  EEOP. 
Johnson  encouraged  students  to  think  about  everything  they  learned 
regarding  water  and  to  be  proactive. 

"These  are  the  little  things  that  can  be  taken  care  of  with  a community 
effort,"  he  said. 

Johnson  said  he  is  available  to  give  presentations  at  chapter  houses  and 
schools . 

* To  report  illegal  dumping,  call  NNEPA  at  1-888-643-7692. 

* Fred  Johnson  contact: 

NNEPA  Water  Quality/NPDES  Program 
PO  Box  339,  Window  Rock,  AZ.  86515 
E-mail:  navajoh2o@hotmail.com 
Website:  www.navajoepa.org 

* Environmental  Education  Outreach  Program  contact: 

Mansel  Nelson 

Telephone:  (928)  523-1496 
E-mail:  mansel.nelson@nau.edu 
Website:  www.nau.edu/eeop 
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Bear  Butte:  A sacred  mountain  in  modern  times 
Chris  Welsch,  Star  Tribune  Travel  Editor 


Duly  27,  2003 

It  was  10  a.m.  on  the  first  Saturday  of  Dune,  and  a wet  rime  of  snow 
clung  to  the  rocks  and  Ponderosa  pines  on  Bear  Butte,  a small  mountain 
that  stands  by  itself,  about  8 miles  east  of  the  main  body  of  the  Black 
Hills . 

The  quiet  mountain  air  amplified  the  sound  of  my  boots  rattling  loose 
rock  along  the  path. 

Knotted  strips  of  cloth  --  prayer  flags  of  green,  yellow,  white,  red, 
blue  and  black  --  waved  from  every  tree  branch  within  arm's  reach.  Tobacco 
bundles  --  small  red  bags  tied  in  rows  on  long  cords  --  rested  on  the 
jagged  boulders. 

Halfway  up  the  trail,  about  500  feet  above  the  surrounding  plains,  I 
stopped  to  catch  my  breath  and  looked  back.  To  the  south,  200  feet 
downslope,  a man  with  long  black  hair  stood  on  a promontory,  a white 
blanket  wrapped  around  his  shoulders.  I turned  away;  I didn't  want  to 
intrude  on  his  vigil. 

As  I continued  my  walk,  I thought  about  him.  I had  been  told  that  he  had 
been  there  two  days  without  food  or  water  and  that  he  had  two  more  to  go. 
The  overnight  temperature  had  dipped  into  the  30s,  with  steady  rain  and 
then  snow.  He  did  not  have  a tent. 

A long  line  of  Indian  people  have  stood  where  he  was  standing,  I thought 
engaged  in  the  same  whole-hearted  pursuit  of  a spiritual  life.  Crazy  Horse 
and  Sitting  Bull,  and  thousands  of  others  over  many  generations,  fasted 
and  prayed  on  Bear  Butte,  one  of  the  most  sacred  sites  to  the  plains 
tribes . 

Bear  Butte  is  known  in  Lakota  as  Paha  Mato,  Bear  Mountain,  and  for  as 
many  as  17  plains  tribes,  it  is  a central  landmark  in  the  spiritual 
landscape  of  North  America.  They  treat  it  with  the  utmost  reverence,  the 
way  a Christian  might  regard  Bethlehem.  The  prayer  flags  and  tobacco 
bundles  are  left  as  offerings  of  gratitude  to  the  Creator. 

A fine  line 

When  I came  down  from  the  summit,  I found  Dim  Dandreau  in  the  windowless 
room  in  the  State  Park  visitor  center  that  serves  as  his  office. 

"They  come  here  to  fast  and  pray,  to  connect  with  something  larger  than 
themselves,"  said  Dandreau,  who  became  the  first  Indian  manager  of  the 
park  three  years  ago.  "They're  coming  to  church." 

Dandreau,  50,  is  from  the  Lower  Brule  band  of  Lakota,  and  he's  the  sole 
full-time  employee  at  the  park,  which  is  far  removed  from  the  tourist 
hurly-burly  that  surrounds  Mount  Rushmore.  But  with  50,000  visitors  a year 
the  park  is  not  immune  to  the  pressures  of  tourism  and  development. 

"We  get  everything  from  soup  to  nuts,"  Dandreau  said  of  the  people  who 
come  to  Bear  Butte.  Too  often,  nonnative  visitors  interrupt  worshipers 
during  their  prayer  vigils  by  being  noisy  or  nosy,  he  said.  Well-meaning 
New-Agers  and  what  Dandreau  calls  "Indian  wannabes"  leave  crystals  or 
other  inappropriate  offerings  behind. 

"They  come  here  with  respect  but  do  things  that  aren't  respectful,"  he 
said . 

Dandreau  is  a compactly  built  man  with  clear  brown  eyes  and  a neatly 
trimmed  mustache.  He  said  he  tries  to  walk  the  line  between  the  Indian  and 
white  worlds;  it's  his  job  to  serve  both.  As  a State  Park,  Bear  Butte  is 
for  all  people. 

"This  is  a place  to  come  for  the  quiet  and  beauty.  If  people  come  with 
that  in  mind,  and  take  time  to  listen  to  the  mountain,  meditate  a little, 
they'll  hear  something,"  he  said.  "It  doesn't  matter  what  your  background 
is.  We  get  priests  and  nuns  out  here  on  retreat  --  they  don't  care.  They 
can  understand  what  indigenous  people  see  in  this  place." 

Dandreau  said  that  the  state  --  previously  resistant  to  hearing  Indian 
concerns  about  how  Bear  Butte  is  managed  --  has  made  important  strides. 

Ever  since  it  was  built,  a parking  lot  on  the  slope  of  the  mountain  has 
been  a sore  point.  It  is  near  a campground  and  ceremonial  space  reserved 
for  Indian  worshipers.  Tourist  traffic  disrupts  the  serenity  that's  needed 
for  prayer  and  ceremonies,  Dandreau  said. 

A forum  of  Indian  worshipers  and  tribal  elders  asked  the  Park  Service  to 
remove  the  parking  lot,  and  this  time  state  officials  agreed.  The  lot  will 


be  pulled  up  in  September  and  the  ground  reseeded  with  native  grasses. 

"That  sent  a powerful  message  to  the  elders  that  their  request  was 
honored/'  landreau  said. 

Cultures  that  clash 

landreau  said  other  threats  to  the  peace  of  Bear  Butte  remain.  One  of 
them  is  a proposed  shooting  club  that  would  be  only  4 miles  from  the  park. 

Charmaine  White  Face,  57,  is  from  the  Oglala  band  of  Lakota,  the  band 
Crazy  Horse  belonged  to.  She  practices  traditional  Lakota  spirituality  and 
has  fasted  on  Bear  Butte.  She  said  she  feels  a responsibility  to  take  care 
of  the  mountain.  She  formed  a grass-roots  group  called  Defenders  of  the 
Black  Hills  last  September.  In  January,  Defenders  decided  to  make  an 
effort  to  stop  construction  of  the  gun  club  and,  for  now,  has  succeeded. 

"I  was  told  by  an  older  woman  that  we  used  to  call  Bear  Butte  the 
Groaning  Bear,"  said  White  Face.  "It  is  what  geologists  would  call  an 
extinct  volcano.  If  Lakota  people  know  it  as  Groaning  Bear,  how  long  ago 
was  it  groaning?  How  many  millennia?  Scientists  know  that  11,000  years  ago, 
we  were  here.  We  know  we  were  here  a long  time  before  that." 

A quiet-spoken  woman  with  black  hair  curling  over  her  shoulders.  White 
Face  is  not  demure  when  it  comes  to  defending  what  she  believes  in. 

Lawsuits  prompted  by  Defenders  led  to  a preliminary  injunction,  halting 
the  shooting  club  project  until  issues  around  its  legality  are  resolved. 

Some  of  the  complaints  pertain  to  the  potential  for  noise  and  pollution 
near  a National  Natural  Landmark,  and  some  pertain  to  the  funding  of  the 
club. 

A group  of  Sturgis,  S.D.,  businesspeople  obtained  an  $825,000  community 
block  grant  from  the  federal  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development 
to  fund  the  project.  One  of  the  lawsuits  charges  that  money  intended  to 
benefit  poor  and  middle-class  taxpayers  shouldn't  be  funding  a gun  club 
that  will  charge  membership  fees. 

For  the  Lakota,  the  question  of  the  gun  club  is  a small  tangent  of  a 
larger  question  about  ownership  and  control  of  the  Black  Hills,  which  the 
Lakota  traditionally  viewed  as  an  especially  sacred  part  of  their 
territory . 

A bitter  past 

The  knowledge  that  the  Black  Hills  were  taken  illegally  and  by  force 
remains  a fresh  wound.  When  George  Armstrong  Custer  led  a group  of 
prospectors  into  the  Black  Hills  in  search  of  gold  in  1874,  he  was 
violating  territory  that  had  been  ceded  to  the  Lakota  in  a treaty.  The 
gold  rush  that  followed  led  the  government  to  seize  the  territory. 

White  Face  reminded  me  of  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  in  1980  that 
awarded  the  Lakota  $106  million  in  compensation  for  what  the  court  called 
"a  taking  of  tribal  property."  The  Lakota  refused  to  accept  the  money 
because  it  would  mean  sanctioning  the  permanent  loss  of  the  hills.  At  this 
point,  more  than  $500  million  sits  in  government  accounts  accruing 
interest . 

Pine  Ridge  and  the  other  reservations  on  the  periphery  of  the  Black 
Hills  are  consistently  listed  among  the  poorest  places  in  America.  Yet  the 
Lakota  continue  to  refuse  to  accept  money  for  the  loss  of  the  Black  Hills. 

To  White  Face,  that's  not  surprising. 

"How  can  you  take  money  for  sacredness?"  she  asked. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Minneapolis  Star  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Tribal  packing  plant  opens  Aug.  4 
Duly  25,  2003 

MALTA  (AP)  - A tribally  owned  meat  packing  plant  with  a U.S.  Department 
of  Agriculture  inspector  on  board  is  set  to  open  Aug.  4 near  Malta. 

The  Fort  Belknap  Little  Rockies  Meat  Packing  Inc.  will  put  21  people  to 
work  cutting,  processing,  wrapping,  selling  and  delivering  buffalo,  beef, 
hogs  and  lamb  products  at  its  site  about  three  miles  northeast  of  Malta  in 
Phillips  County,  project  officials  said. 

The  Fort  Belknap  Assiniboine  and  Gros  Ventre  tribal  council  bought  the 
old  Big  Sky  Beef  building  at  a Phillips  County  sheriff's  foreclosure  sale 
last  December. 

Along  with  a complete  plant  that  can  process  as  many  as  125  head  of 
livestock  a day,  the  $50,000  purchase  includes  roughly  five  acres  of  land 
at  the  site  53  miles  northeast  of  the  Fort  Belknap  Agency,  the  tribal 
headquarters,  officials  said. 

Leonard  Mingneaux,  owner  of  L&L  Meats  of  Malta,  was  hired  as  the  plant's 
general  manager  and  full-time  USDA  inspector. 

With  an  unemployment  rate  of  70  percent  to  80  percent  on  the  675,000- 
acre  reservation,  the  plant  will  bring  desperately  needed  jobs  to 
reservation  and  the  Fli-Line,  said  Delina  Cuts  The  Rope,  tribal  employment 
adviser  for  the  plant  and  director  of  the  tribal  employment  and  training 
program. 

"It  will  address  some  of  our  economic  development  distress,"  Cuts  The 
Rope  said. 

The  board  of  directors  and  Mingneaux  continue  to  interview  and  screen 
applicants  for  another  20  professional  and  trainee  positions  who  applied 
through  the  Dob  Service  office  in  Glasgow,  Cuts  The  Rope  said. 

The  company  has  its  eyes  on  key  government  meat  contracts  that  require 
USDA-approved  products.  Tribal  Councilman  Dohn  Allen  said  earlier  this 
year. 

Letters  have  been  sent  to  the  congressional  delegation  seeking 
government  contracts  to  produce  specialty  beef  or  buffalo  for  Malmstrom 
Air  Force  Base,  the  Montana  Air  National  Guard,  USDA  commodities  and  for 
federal  and  state  prisons,  Allen  said. 

While  only  the  federal  government  requires  its  products  be  USDA-approved, 
most  of  the  markets  demand  it,  said  Fred  DuBray,  executive  director  of  the 
InterTribal  Bison  Cooperative  of  Rapid  City  S.D. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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S.D.  Asks  Dudge  To  Throw  Out  Redistricting  Lawsuit 
By  CHET  BROKAW 
Associated  Press  Writer 
Duly  28,  2003 

PIERRE  - State  lawyers  have  asked  a federal  judge  to  throw  out  a lawsuit 
alleging  that  the  Legislature  diluted  the  voting  strength  of  American 
Indians  when  it  redrew  legislative  district  boundaries  two  years  ago. 

The  lawsuit,  filed  by  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  on  behalf  of 
four  Indian  voters,  seeks  changes  in  two  legislative  districts  in  a huge 
area  that  includes  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation  and  the  Rosebud 
Indian  Reservation. 

The  state  attorney  general's  office  recently  filed  a motion  for  summary 
judgment  asking  U.S.  District  Dudge  Karen  Schreier  to  rule  that  the  South 
Dakota  Legislature  did  not  violate  federal  law  when  it  approved  boundaries 


for  District  26  and  District  27. 

If  the  judge  grants  the  motion,  the  ruling  would  essentially  end  the 
case. 

Meanwhile,  ACLU  lawyers  have  asked  Schreier  to  rule  that  the  three 
factors  indicating  vote  dilution  exist  in  the  redistricting  plan. 

Schreier  will  rule  on  the  requests  later. 

The  ACLU  filed  the  lawsuit  in  December  2001,  soon  after  the  Legislature 
had  redrawn  the  boundaries  of  South  Dakota's  35  legislative  districts  to 
take  into  account  population  changes  measured  in  the  2000  census. 

The  lawsuit  alleged  that  the  Legislature  had  violated  federal  laws  by 
diluting  Indians'  voting  strength  and  by  failing  to  get  federal  clearance 
for  the  district  covering  the  Rosebud  and  Pine  Ridge  reservations. 

After  a previous  court  ruling,  the  state  agreed  to  seek  federal 
clearance  for  the  redistricting  plan  in  the  Pine  Ridge  and  Rosebud  area, 
and  the  U.S.  Justice  Department  later  cleared  the  plan. 

The  second  part  of  the  lawsuit,  dealing  with  whether  the  plan  unfairly 
diluted  Indians'  voting  strength,  is  still  pending. 

The  redistricting  plan  left  District  27  essentially  unchanged.  District 
27  includes  Todd  County,  which  is  the  Rosebud  reservation,  and  Shannon 
County,  which  is  a big  part  of  the  Pine  Ridge  reservation.  It  also 
includes  a connecting  strip  across  southern  Bennett  County,  which  is 
between  the  two  reservations . 

District  27  voters  regularly  elect  Indian  candidates  to  the  state  Senate 
and  House. 

District  26  includes  the  northern  half  of  Bennett  County,  plus  Jackson, 
Haakon,  Jones,  Mellette,  Lyman  and  Tripp  counties.  It  usually  elects  non- 
Indian  legislators. 

The  lawsuit  argues  that  the  redistricting  plan  dilutes  voting  rights  for 
Indians  in  District  26,  where  Indians  make  up  about  one-third  of  the 
population . 

In  the  lawsuit,  the  ACLU  and  its  plaintiffs  contend  the  boundaries  of 
Districts  26  and  27  should  instead  have  been  drawn  to  give  Indians  a 
better  chance  of  electing  their  candidates  in  both  districts. 

Both  sides  employed  experts  who  have  used  complicated  mathematical 
calculations  to  analyze  the  two  legislative  districts. 

The  state  argues  the  ACLU  has  failed  to  demonstrate  the  three  factors 
that  are  required  to  indicate  that  minority  voters'  rights  have  been 
harmed . 

There  has  been  no  showing  that  Indians  could  make  up  a majority  in  a new 
single-member  district,  that  Indians  are  politically  cohesive,  or  that  the 
white  majority  usually  votes  as  a bloc  to  defeat  candidates  preferred  by 
Indians,  the  state  contends. 
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NORTH  DAKOTA:  Leaders  seek  to  improve  care  of  Indian  elders 
Officials  meet  to  discuss  tribal  health-care  programs 
July  23,  2003 
Associated  Press 

BISMARCK  - Health  officials  say  American  Indians  in  North  Dakota  and  the 
surrounding  region  have  shorter  average  life  spans  than  Indians  in  other 
states . 

State,  federal  and  tribal  government  officials  are  meeting  this  week  in 
Bismarck  to  talk  about  long-term  health  care  for  American  Indian  elders. 


A study  by  the  federal  Indian  Health  Service  found  that  on  average, 
American  Indians  in  North  Dakota  and  the  surrounding  area  live  to  be  64, 
or  12  years  less  than  the  average  life  span  of  American  Indians  in 
California,  said  Mary  Wakefield,  director  of  the  University  of  North 
Dakota's  Center  for  Rural  Health. 

Participants  in  this  week's  meeting  hope  to  tailor  the  center's  research 
to  fit  tribal  health  care  programs. 

"What's  important  to  us  is  our  research  doesn't  stay  on  a dusty  shelf," 
Wakefield  said.  Groups  are  working  on  an  American  Indian  health-care  "tool 
kit"  of  existing  programs,  she  said. 

"This  tool  kit  helps  tribes  so  they  don't  have  to  reinvent  the  wheel," 
she  said. 

Wakefield  said  American  Indians  lack  the  infrastructure  to  care  for 
their  older  population. 

"It's  a huge  gap  between  what  people  have  available  and  what  they  need," 
Wakefield  said. 

Research  by  the  rural  health  center  finds  North  Dakota  Indian  elders  are 
less  likely  to  have  congestive  heart  failure,  strokes  and  breast  cancer, 
but  more  likely  to  have  diabetes,  arthritis  and  asthma. 

The  federal  Health  and  Human  Services  Department's  Agency  for  Healthcare, 
Research  and  Quality  is  one  of  the  co-sponsors  of  this  week's  meeting. 

"We  want  to  make  sure  we  take  the  research  that  is  done  and  develop  it 
into  programs  and  policies,"  said  Christine  Williams,  an  agency 
spokeswoman . 
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Wells  OK'd  for  Canyon  of  the  Ancients  National  Monument 
By  The  Daily  Times 
Duly6  25,  2003 

DURANGO,  Colo.  - The  San  Juan  Public  Lands  Center  has  approved 
construction  of  two  new  carbon  dioxide  wells  on  BLM  lands  in  Canyons  of 
the  Ancients  National  Monument  west  of  Cortez,  Colo. 

One  well  will  be  drilled  in  the  Hovenweep  area,  and  the  other  in  the 
Yellow  Jacket  area  to  a depth  of  more  than  8,200  feet  deep,  targeting  the 
Leadville  Formation.  Each  pad  will  be  about  six  acres  in  size,  with 
another  acre  of  associated  access  roads  and  pipelines.  Pipelines  will  be 
constructed  within  the  road  easements  and  would  tie  into  existing 
gathering  pipelines  adjacent  to  each  well  site.  If  the  wells  are 
unproductive,  they  will  be  abandoned  and  reclaimed,  according  to  BLM 
specifications . 

An  Environment  Assessment  and  Decision  Record  address  potential  impacts 
of  construction,  operation,  reclamation  and  abandonment  of  the  wells  to 
natural  and  cultural  resources.  Applications  for  Permit  to  Drill  were 
approved  after  the  Decision  Record  was  signed. 

The  EA  and  Decision  Record  may  be  viewed  on  the  Web  at:  http://www.co. 
blm.gov/canm/index.html  http://www.co.blm.gov/sjra/index.html 

Hard  copies  are  available  at  the  Anasazi  Heritage  Center,  27501  Highway 
184,  Dolores,  CO  81323,  and  San  Public  Lands  Center,  15  Burnett  Court, 
Durango,  CO  81301. 

Information:  Loren  Wickstrom,  (970)  385-1373. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
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Bill  dismays  tribal  chairman 

DEVELOPMENT:  The  San  Manuel  leader  vows  to  fight  a bid  to 
restrict  a reservation's  growth. 

Duly  23,  2003 
By  MICHELLE  DeARMOND 
THE  PRESS-ENTERPRISE 

SAN  FRANCISCO  - The  leader  of  an  influential  Inland  tribe  vowed  Tuesday 
to  fight  Congress  if  lawmakers  try  to  give  local  governments  authority 
over  development  on  Indian  reservations. 

Deron  Marquez,  chairman  of  the  San  Manuel  Band  of  Mission  Indians, 
criticized  as  reactionary  the  proposal  by  Sen.  Dianne  Feinstein,  D-Calif. 
Feinstein  is  trying  to  force  a Northern  California  tribe  to  comply  with 
local  regulations  in  building  a proposed  hotel-casino  in  a rural  area. 

Feinstein' s complaints  about  the  lack  of  local  government  control  over 
casino  construction  have  caught  the  attention  of  San  Bernardino  officials, 
who  would  like  the  legislation  to  include  other  tribes.  San  Bernardino 
officials,  whose  city  borders  the  San  Manuel  Reservation,  have  been 
frustrated  by  their  inability  to  halt  the  tribe's  plans  to  expand  its 
casino. 

San  Bernardino  Councilman  Neil  Derry  said  last  week  that  he  and  other 
city  officials  hope  Feinstein 's  legislation  will  help  them  gain  some 
authority  over  the  tribe's  plans. 

At  the  same  time  that  it  has  been  battling  with  local  residents,  the  San 
Manuel  tribe  has  been  running  TV  commercials  that  describe  it  as  a "good 
neighbor"  and  tout  the  benefits  of  Indian  gaming,  including  education  for 
its  members  and  donations  to  the  community. 

The  tribe  that  is  the  subject  of  Feinstein 's  bill,  the  Federated  Indians 
of  Graton  Rancheria  in  Sonoma  County,  reportedly  has  run  a video  ad 
touting  the  project's  benefits. 

If  Feinstein 's  bill  is  expanded  and  grows  in  popularity,  Marquez  said, 
his  tribe  will  "mobilize,  oppose  and  start  pooling  . . . resources." 

"You  can't  point  to  a handful  of  situations  and  say  this  is  an  epidemic, 
" Marquez  said  while  attending  the  National  Conference  of  State 
Legislatures  in  San  Francisco.  He  spoke  to  a panel  on  tribal-state 
relations . 

An  after-hours  phone  call  to  Feinstein' s office  Tuesday  went  unanswered. 

As  a sovereign  nation,  the  San  Manuel  tribe  does  not  need  the  approval 
of  local  governments  to  build  on  its  reservation.  The  tribe  has  met 
regularly  with  San  Bernardino  officials  and  held  two  public  meetings  to 
hear  residents'  criticisms  of  the  proposal.  The  tribal-state  gaming 
agreement  requires  the  tribe  to  make  a "good-faith  effort"  to  consider 
local  concerns. 

The  two  sides  have  been  unable  to  agree  on  the  best  way  to  revise  the 
tribe's  expansion  plans  and  mitigate  the  effects  of  traffic  and  noise  on 
the  neighboring  homes.  However,  the  tribe  recently  announced  a modified 
plan  that  moved  the  casino  from  one  side  of  the  reservation  to  the  other. 

Legislation  to  limit  tribal  sovereignty  is  not  new,  Marquez  said,  but 
tribes'  ability  to  take  on  lawmakers  with  lobbyists  and  public  relations 
campaigns  is. 

"This  time  around,  tribes  can  fight,"  he  said.  "Politics  is  driven  by 
economics  in  this  country.  Tribes  are  now  able  to  participate  in  this 
process . " 

Staff  writer  Bettye  Wells  Miller  contributed  to  this  report. 

Reach  Michelle  DeArmond  at  (909)  368-9441  or  mdearmond@pe.com 
Copyright  c.  2003  Belo  Interactive  Inc. 

The  Press-Enterprise  Co.,  Riverside,  CA 
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Standing  up  to  One  Nation 

Oklahoma  website  takes  on  anti-sovereignty  group 

ARDMORE  OK 

SAM  LEWIN  7/1/2003 

Some  Oklahoma  Native  Americans  are  not  taking  recent  charges  leveled 
against  state  tribes  sitting  down. 

An  Ardmore  man  has  started  a new  website  designed  to  refute  allegations 
issued  by  organizations  such  as  One  Nation,  a group  whose  stated  goal  is 
the  opposition  of  tribal  sovereignty.  On  his  website,  Kim  Collins  puts 
out  the  type  of  information  One  Nation  would  never  publicize. 

"Tribal  governments  contribute  over  $7.8  billion  annually  to  Oklahoma's 
economy  in  the  areas  of  business,  employment,  education,  health  care, 
social  services,  housing,  and  others.  Sixty-two  of  Oklahoma's 
seventy-seven  counties  are  directly  impacted  by  tribal  economies," 
states  Collins. 

One  Nation  is  comprised  of  several  state  organizations:  the  Oklahoma 
Independent  Petroleum  Association,  Oklahoma  Petroleum  Marketers 
Association,  Oklahoma  Farm  Bureau,  Southern  Oklahoma  Water  Alliance  and 
the  Oklahoma  Grocers  Association.  One  Nation  was  back  in  the  public  eye 
last  month  when  co-founder  Mickey  Thompson  wrote  a letter  to  Oklahoma 
Brad  Henry  asking  him  to  conduct  open  hearings  on  state  gaming.  State 
and  tribal  leaders  are  currently  meeting  behind  closed  doors  to  discuss 
a possible  gaming  compact.  Henry  officials  said  they  were  ignoring  the 
request . 

Still,  Collins  believes  One  Nation  is  a definite  threat. 

"Can  we,  as  American  Indians,  ignore  the  implications  of  what  One 
Nation  is  attempting  to  do  with  the  sovereignty  of  the  Indian  Nations 
of  Oklahoma?  I think  not,"  states  the  website.  "This  is  a call  for  all 
American  Indians  to  rise  up  against  One  Nation  and  their  cause.  They 
want  to  break  more  treaties  that  the  US  government  is  obligated  to 
keep. " 

Thompson  has  told  the  Native  American  Times  that  counting  the  various 
groups  signed  on  as  One  Nation  supporters,  the  group  has  180  thousand 
members.  Collins  realizes  he  needs  significant  support  to  fight  that 
kind  of  voting  firepower. 

"There  are  many  ways  you  can  help.  These  include  website,  e-mail  and 
snail  mail  addresses  for  member  companies  of  [One  Nation] ...  links  to 
other  sites  and  organizations  who  are  committed  to  our  cause. volunteers 
to  spread  the  word." 

The  web  page  is  www.onenationoklies.com.  The  site  also  contains  rants, 
frequently  asked  questions  and  a bulletin  board. 
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Court  orders  Sawridge  to  add  women  to  its  list 
M.  Partington-Richer 
Duly  23,  2003 
Lakeside  Leader 


The  federal  court  has  ordered  the  Sawridge  First  Nation  to  add  the  names 
of  11  new  members  to  its  list.  But  one  of  the  women  says  the  band  is 
dragging  its  heels  on  the  order,  instead  telling  the  women  it  cannot 
afford  to  build  them  houses  or  look  after  their  needs. 

The  Mar.  27  interim  decision  from  His  Hon.  Dudge  lames  K.  Hugessen 
specifically  names  the  women,  adding  "because  these  women  are  getting  on 
in  years  (a  twelfth  member  of  the  group  has  already  died  and  one  other  is 
seriously  ill)  and  because  the  action,  despite  intensive  case  management 
over  the  past  five  years,  still  seems  to  be  a long  way  from  being  ready  to 
have  a trial  date  set  down,  the  Crown  alleges  that  it  is  urgent  that  I 
should  provide  some  form  of  interim  relief  before  it  is  too  late." 

Later  in  his  21-page  decision,  ludge  Hugessen  says  "whatever 
inconvenience  the  plaintiff  might  suffer  by  admitting  11  old  ladies  to 
membership  is  nothing  compared  both  to  the  damage  to  the  public  interest 
in  having  Parliament's  laws  flouted  and  to  all  the  private  interests  of 
all  the  women  in  question  who,  at  the  present  rate  of  progress,  are 

unlikely  ever  to  benefit  from  the  law  which  was  adopted  with  people  in 

their  position  specifically  in  mind." 

Cecile  Yvonne  Loyie  says  she's  one  of  the  11  invited  to  meet  with  new 
Sawridge  Chief  Roland  Twinn  and  his  council  Dune  28,  but  added  there  was 
no  mention  of  the  women's  rights  or  how  the  band  plans  to  deal  with  them 
at  that  meeting. 

"The  meeting  was  a farce,"  she  said  later,  with  band  members  talking 
about  everything  except  that  which  the  new  'members'  wanted  to  hear. 

"They  said  they  couldn't  build  a house  until  next  year,  and  that  houses 
are  just  for  the  really  needy  families,"  said  the  59-year-old  woman  who 

lives  in  a Slave  Lake  Housing  unit. 

Loyie  said  the  council  also  alleged  it  doesn't  have  the  money  to  build 
homes,  or  to  distribute  to  the  new  members. 

"I  don't  want  their  money  and  I told  (Chief  Twinn)  that.  All  I want  is  a 
house  and  some  land  to  call  my  own,  and  something  for  my  children  and 
grandchildren . " 

"They  say  they  can't  afford  to  build  any  more  than  one  house  each  year  - 
but  why  do  Bertha  L'Hirondelle  (former  chief)  and  (her  niece)  have  those 
beautiful  new  mansions  when  they  already  have  houses  elsewhere  in  town?" 

A transcript  of  the  judge's  decision  reveals  that  Loyie  and  her  sister 
were  among  several  who  never  'applied'  for  band  membership,  but  the  woman 
says  she  shouldn't  have  to  fill  out  the  280-page  document  "that  asks 
everything  from  how  many  times  you've  had  VD  (venereal  disease)  to  how 
many  cigarettes  you  smoke  every  day." 

In  his  decision,  Dudge  Hugessen  also  points  out  the  document  is 
'onerous'  for  would-be  members. 

It  also  orders  that  the  11  individuals  "immediately  be  accorded  all  the 
rights  and  privileges  attaching  to  Band  membership." 

Sawridge  First  Nation  Chief  Roland  Twinn  could  not  be  reached  for 
comment  last  week. 

Copyright  c.  2000  The  Lakeside  Leader/Slave  Lake,  Alberta. 
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Dudge  to  decide  fate  of  more  than  140  commercial  fishermen  on  Monday 
Duly  27,  2003 

VANCOUVER  (CP)  - A judge  is  expected  to  decide  the  fate  Monday  of  more 
than  140  commercial  fishermen  who  participated  in  a series  of  protests 
against  native  only  fisheries. 

The  trial  started  in  2001  but  had  a number  of  delays  when  one  judge  was 


too  ill  to  continue  and  was  replaced  by  a second  judge  who  also  became  ill 

The  case  is  now  being  heard  by  provincial  court  Dudge  William  D.  Kitchen 

Trial  proceedings  ended  in  late  May  and  a decision  was  expected  in  Dune, 
but  Canadian  Alliance  MP  Dohn  Cummins  said  Sunday  that  it  has  been  delayed 

The  opposition  fisheries  critic  said  he  believes  the  judge  has  put 
careful  thought  into  the  decision  because  whatever  the  outcome,  it'll 
likely  continue  all  the  way  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 

"He  understood  the  implications  and  we  expect  a lengthy  and  detailed 
dissertation  on  this,"  said  Cummins. 

First  Nations  have  a constitutional  right  to  catch  salmon  for  food, 
ceremonial  and  social  purposes. 

But  aboriginals  on  both  coasts  have  claimed  an  inherent  right  to  fish 
commercially  and  in  response,  the  federal  Fisheries  Department  set  up  an 
aboriginal  fisheries  strategy. 

West  Coast  commercial  fishermen  bridled  at  separate  salmon  openings  for 
First  Nations,  especially  on  the  once  abundant  Fraser  River  runs. 

A group  called  the  Fisheries  Survival  Coalition  mounted  several  protest 
fisheries  on  the  Fraser  dating  back  to  the  late  1990s,  leading  to  clashes 
on  the  water  and  illegal  fishing  charges,  including  one  against  committee 
member  Cummins. 

(Vancouver  Sun) 

Copyright  c.  2003,  CANOE,  a division  of  Netgraphe  Inc. 
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For  Immediate  Release 

CLAYOQUOT  FIRST  NATION  EVICTS  INTERFOR 

Tofino,  BC  --  The  Tla-o-qui-aht  First  Nations  have  issued  a notice  of 
eviction  to  International  Forest  Products  (Interfor),  informing  the 
logging  company  to  leave  their  traditional  territory  in  Clayoquot  Sound. 

"We've  had  enough,"  said  Chief  Moses  Martin  of  the  Tla-o-qui-aht.  "This 
logging  tenure  was  given  out  decades  ago  without  our  consent,  and 
Interfor  and  the  government  continue  to  operate  without  meaningfully 
accommodating  our  interests.  Distant  corporations  will  only  ever  pay  lip 
service  to  sustainability  and  ensuring  long-term  jobs  and  benefits  for 
local  communities.  The  only  real  solution  is  for  us  to  manage  the  tenure 
ourselves . " 

Recently  the  Ministry  of  Forests  approved  a 10-year  forest  development 
plan  by  Interfor  for  19,000  logging  trucks  worth  of  wood,  ignoring  the 
rejection  of  the  plan  by  the  Clayoquot  Sound  Central  Region  Board.  The 
Board,  a local  body  established  under  an  interim  measures  agreement 
between  the  Clayoquot  Sound  Hereditary  Chiefs  and  the  Province  in  1994, 
proposed  changes  to  the  plan  that  Interfor  refused  to  make.  "This 
unresponsive  attitude  makes  a mockery  of  the  Board  and  the  agreement  we 
signed  in  1994,"  said  Chief  Martin. 

The  eviction  notice,  addressed  to  Ric  Slaco,  Interfor's  Chief  Forester, 
states : 

"Effective  immediately,  you  will  cease  and  discontinue  all  activities 
associated  with  forestry  operations  within  Tla-o-qui-aht  Territory, 
including  all  engineering,  road  lay  out,  road  building  and  forest 
harvesting. 

The  Tla-o-qui-aht  First  Nations  demand  control  over  how  the  forest 
resources  within  our  traditional  territory,  as  well  as  all  other 
resources,  are  managed  to  enable  our  people  to  achieve  our  goals  now  and 
in  the  future.  We  will  negotiate  with  the  Province  of  British  Columbia 
in  support  of  transferring  control  of  Tree  Farm  License  54. 

We  will  explore  our  full  range  of  options  to  vigorously  defend  our 


Aboriginal  rights  and  title  against  infringements  related  to  the 
alienation  of  resources  from  our  traditional  territory." 


The  eviction  notice  comes  just  weeks  before  a major  gathering  in  Tofino 
on  August  9 marking  the  10-year  anniversary  of  the  Clayoquot  protests 
that  put  BC  in  the  international  spotlight  for  bad  forest  practices. 

For  more  information  contact  Chief  Moses  Martin,  250-726-8418 
or  Councillor  Simon  Tom,  at  250-731-9154 
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NB  INDIANS  ORDERED  TO  MOVE  OFF  CROWN  (INDIAN)  LANDS 
p,  paul 

TOBIQUE  FIRST  NATIONS,  Duly  22,  2003 

George  McCoy,  St.  Mary's  FN,  and  Mary  Polchies  Woodstock  FN,  and  their  3 
children  were  told  by  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  (DNR)  to  get  out 
of  their  summer  home  at  Grand  Lake,  Demseg  NB,  by  Duly  26th,  2003,  or  risk 
being  forcefully  removed  by  DNR  authorities. 

Grand  Lake  is  located  about  half  way  between  Fredericton  and  Moncton, 
and  the  couple's  cottage  is  beside  the  lake,  on  Crown  (Indian)  Land. 

They  were  given  no  option  but  to  move  as  demanded,  to  make  room  for  a 
golf  course  to  be  built  in  that  area  within  the  near  future. 

Terry  St.  Dacques,  a band  councilor  from  the  Tobique  FN,  and  Chief  Deff 
Tomah  of  the  Woodstock  First  Nation  were  contacted  by  the  couple  to  help 
in  fighting  the  eviction  order. 

Chief  Tomah  is  presently  returning  from  the  AFN  general  assembly  in 
Alberta  and  can  only  be  reached  by  phone,  and  can  only  offer  advise  on 
strategy.  He  is  due  back  in  NB  on  Duly  31st. 

However,  Councillor  Terry  St.  Dacques  is  busily  revving  up  support  for 
McCoy  and  Polchies  rallying  support  from  different  First  Nations,  from  the 
Warriors  or  from  anybody  willing  to  help. 

A man  by  the  name  of  Frank  Thomas  who  happens  to  be  living  on  the 
Tobique  First  Nation  for  the  past  5-6  years,  a reputed  Micmac  War  Chief, 
was  asked  by  St.  Dacques  to  send  his  warriors  to  Grand  Lake  on  the  weekend 
for  support. 

According  to  St.  Dacques,  the  request  was  denied  and  she  was  told  that 
this  situation  was  out  of  the  hands  of  the  Micmac  Warrior  Society  and  that 
it  had  no  jurisdiction  on  Traditional  Wulustuk  (Maliseet)  Territory.  For 
that  reason  therefore  no  support  would  be  forthcoming  from  his  Micmac 
Warrior  Society. 

Another  local  Wulustuk  War  Chief,  Clif  Solomon,  was  subsequently 
informed  of  the  situation  and  he  immediately  agreed  to  deploy  manpower  to 
the  scene  on  Friday  and  Saturday,  Duly  25  and  26,  as  a show  of  tribal 
commitment  and  solidarity. 

Flyers  and  other  forms  of  communication  have  been  sent  out  to  other 
nations  here  and  abroad,  including  the  messages  to  the  Mohawk  Warriors  who 
have  been  invited  to  observe  the  DNR  meeting  with  Wulustukieg  (Maliseets) 
on  Saturday. 

Also  included  in  the  information  package  is  this  press  release  to  alert 
as  many  concerned  people  as  possible  across  the  country  to  be  at  the  site, 
if  possible,  on  the  weekend. 

New  Brunswick  and  all  lands  in  the  Maritime  provinces  have  never  been 
sold,  ceded,  surrendered,  given  away,  bartered  or  compromised  in  any  way. 
Basically,  the  land  is  still  rightfully  and  legally  Indian  Land  where 
native  people  should  have  a huge  stake  and  a major  say  on  the  management 
and  operations  over  all  natural  resources. 

This  will  be  the  file  presented  as  DNR  officials  come  on  the  Indian  Land 
this  weekend  at  Grand  Lake,  Damseg,  NB.  , which  is  located  roughly  40 
miles  below  Fredericton,  on  the  old  Moncton  Highway. 


Councilor  St.  Dacques  is  requesting  support  and  reaction  from  any  group 
or  sector  across  the  country.  She  may  be  contacted  in  the  TFN  Fisheries 
Complex,  506-273-1843,  or  call  for  information  at  the  main  Band  Office, 
506-273-5400. 

Terry's  email  is,  tstjacques@nb.aibn.com 
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Tsawwassen  First  Nation  initials  draft  Agreement  in  Principle;  First 
urban  treaty  in  BC's  Lower  Mainland 

DELTA,  BC,  Duly  28  /CNW/  - The  Tsawwassen  First  Nation  (TFN)  released  its 
draft  Agreement-in-Principle  in  a public  Main  Table  meeting  held  here 
today.  The  AIP  resolves  a number  of  important  issues  that  will  form  the 
basis  of  B.C.'s  Lower  Mainland  first  urban  treaty,  expected  to  be 
finalized  during  the  next  two  years. 

"This  AIP  represents  a significant  achievement  for  the  Tsawwassen  people, 
said  Tsawwassen  Chief  Kim  Baird  who  hosted  the  meeting  attended  by  federal 
and  provincial  negotiators,  politicians,  senior  officials.  First  Nations, 
the  general  public  and  the  media.  "But  it's  only  a start  and  there  is  much 
more  work  to  be  done.  Critical  issues  such  as  taxation  and  self-government 
have  yet  to  be  negotiated." 

The  TFN,  which  entered  the  formal  treaty  process  in  1993,  comprises 
about  300  members,  two-thirds  of  whom  live  on  the  narrow  strip  of  land 
bordered  to  the  north  by  the  Roberts  Bank  Superport  and,  to  the  south,  by 
the  B.C.  Ferry  Terminal.  Farmland  and  subdivisions  form  the  eastern 
boundary;  to  the  west  is  the  Strait  of  Georgia. 

Flighlights  of  the  117-page  document  include: 

The  TFN  will  own  as  fee  simple  a total  of  717  hectares  of  land 
made  up  of  several  parcels,  including  the  existing  reserve  of  290 
hectares.  (A  map  is  available  on  request  and  on  the  TFN  web  site.) 

Over  time,  TFN  will  receive  $10.1  million  in  capital  transfer. 

New  TFN  commercial  fishing  opportunities  for  increased  TFN  harvest 
percentages  for  Fraser  River  sockeye,  Fraser  River  pink  and  chum. 

The  TFN  will  also  retain  its  right  to  harvest  fish  for  domestic 
purposes . 

A $1  million-fund  will  be  set  up  to  enable  the  TFN  to  purchase 
the  new  commercial  fishing  licences. 

The  TFN  will  receive  a $1  million  Tsawwassen  Fisheries  Fund. 

A $1  million  fund  will  be  set  up  for  TFN  Economic  Development 
The  TFN  will  also  receive  $1  million  to  be  used  for  cultural  and 
heritage  purposes. 

A $100,00  Forest  Resources  Acquisition  Fund  will  be  received  by 
TFN. 

Because  many  critical  issues  - self-government  and  taxation  for  example  - 
have  yet  to  be  negotiated.  Chief  Baird  said  it  is  imperative  the  Tsawwassen 
people  have  a chance  to  vote  on  the  AIP  this  fall. 

"Our  lands  and  our  fisheries  have  been  exploited  for  more  than  a 
century,"  said  Chief  Baird.  "Today,  many  industries  and  crown  corporations 
benefit  directly  from  our  lands  and  resources  - with  very  little  coming  our 
way.  Every  year  more  millions  of  vehicles  cut  through  our  lands  in  their 
rush  to  and  from  the  ferries.  That's  why  a treaty  is  important  to  us.  It  is 
one  way  to  gain  a fair  share  of  the  industrial  development  that  takes  place 


all  around  us." 

"Under  a fairly  negotiated  treaty,  we  will  be  able  to  become  full  and 
active  participants  in  the  social,  political  and  economic  life  of  this 
province . " 

"It's  simple  really.  We  seek  a fair  and  just  treaty  which  will  give  us 
the  land,  resources,  self  government,  and  cash  settlement  to  which  we  are 
legally  entitled,  and  which  we  need  to  build  a positive,  viable,  and 
sustainable  social,  economic,  and  cultural  future  for  present  and  future 
generations  of  Tsawwassen  people." 

A summary  of  the  AIP  will  be  posted  on  the  TFN  web  site: 

http://www.tsawwassen-fn.org 
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For  further  information:  Tanya  Corbet,  Communications  Director, 

(604)  943-2112,  Cell:  (604)  948-5205,  Email:  tanyacorbet@ddcnet.com 
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Gun  warning  by  former  Cheam  chief 
Duly  21,  2003 

VANCOUVER  - A former  chief  of  the  Cheam  First  Nation  says  aboriginal 
fishermen  may  carry  guns  to  preserve  the  right  to  fish  on  the  Fraser  River 
according  to  their  own  rules. 

Dune  Quipp  says  the  fishermen  may  have  to  take  the  drastic  action 
because  of  recent  changes  to  agreements  with  the  Departments  of  Fisheries 
and  Oceans,  which  have  left  her  people  vulnerable. 

The  safety  agreement,  first  signed  about  three  years  ago,  limited  the 
number  of  DFO  officers  sent  in  to  enforce  laws.  As  well,  the  agreement 
limited  how  close  they  could  get  to  Cheam  fishermen. 

Quipp  says  the  band's  fishermen  may  carry  guns  on  their  boats  now  that 
the  agreement  - governing  the  behaviour  of  DFO  officers  - is  being  changed. 

"We  are  afraid  of  the  officers  because  of  their  attitudes,"  she  says. 
"They're  like  a Gestapo  troop  when  they  come  out  there." 

Quipp  says  before  the  agreement  was  signed,  the  tension  between  DFO  and 
the  Cheam  was  getting  intolerable. 

Cheam  fishermen  are  only  allowed  to  catch  spring  salmon,  but  Quipp 
admits  some  of  the  banned  early  Stuart-run  sockeye  may  be  getting  into 
Cheam  nets. 

The  associate  regional  director  for  the  Department  of  Fisheries  and 
Oceans  says  the  DFO  is  seeking  a positive  relationship  with  the  Cheam  - 
but  Paul  Sprout  says  it  also  needs  to  do  its  job. 

"What  we  want  to  be  able  to  do  and  assure  the  public,  is  that  we're 
managing  the  resource  properly,  that  conservation  is  being  looked  after 
and  we're  going  to  do  it  in  a way  that  minimizes  any  risk  in  terms  of 
health  and  safety  to  both  fisheries  officers  and  First  Nations." 

Sprout  says  while  he  can't  predict  how  the  laws  will  be  enforced  on  the 
Fraser  River,  he  can't  rule  out  enlisting  the  aid  of  the  RCMP. 

Copyright  c.  2003  CBC. 
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'No  trespassing'  signs  up  on  Tsuu  T'ina  land 
Duly  22  2003 

Calgary  - The  City  of  Calgary  and  the  Tsuu  T'ina  First  Nation  are  posting 
40  'no  trespassing'  signs  around  the  reserve,  in  hopes  of  keeping  unwanted 
people  off  band  land. 

Peter  Manywounds,  a spokesman  for  the  Tsuu  T'ina,  says  they  are  fed  up 
with  trespassers  on  their  land.  He  says  the  problem  is  increasing  as  the 
city  grows  closer  to  the  band's  property. 

One  of  the  biggest  issues  is  people  using  the  swimming  hole  near 
Griffith  Woods  Environmental  Park,  off  69  Street  SW.  The  problem  is  the 
water  is  not  part  of  the  park,  but  on  Tsuu  T'ina  land.  Swimmers  complain 
that  there  are  no  signs  alerting  people  that  they're  on  reserve  land. 

There  are  reports  that  swimmers  have  been  chased  away  by  men  wielding 
golf  clubs  and  a stick  with  a nail  in  it.  As  well,  people  say  they  have 
been  chased  by  Deeps  and  teenagers  floating  down  the  Elbow  River  have  had 
rocks  thrown  at  them. 

Copyright  c.  2003  CBC. 
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Leader  Says  Zapatistas  Ready  to  Fight  - AP 

SAN  CRISTOBAL  DE  LAS  CASAS,  Mexico  - Zapatista  rebel  leader  Subcomandante 
Marcos  has  issued  a warning  that  his  forces  are  ready  to  use  violence  to 
defend  themselves  against  paramilitary  fighters  in  southern  Chiapas. 

In  a strongly  worded  communique  issued  Tuesday  night,  Marcos  said  the 
tense  climate  in  Chiapas  reminds  him  of  the  days  leading  up  to  when 
paramilitary  fighters  massacred  rebel  supporters  in  the  rural  town  of 
Acteal  in  December  1997. 

The  mass  killing  was  the  worst  of  a series  of  bloody  clashes  between 
pro-and  anti-rebel  groups  in  poor  Indian  communities  across  Chiapas  since 
the  Zapatistas'  armed  uprising  in  the  name  of  socialism  and  Indians  rights 
in  Danuary  1994. 

Marcos  said  dozens  of  paramilitary  fighters  supported  by  different 
political  parties  have  surrounded  Zapatista  strongholds  in  recent  days  and 
fired  guns  in  the  air. 

"The  environment  is  very  similar  to  one  we  saw  in  the  days  before  the 
massacre  at  Acteal  where  45  men,  women  and  children  were  killed  with 
exceptional  cruelty  by  the  paramilitaries, " the  statement  said. 

He  went  on  to  say  that  if  attacked,  Zapatista  fighters  would  respond 
with  violence  of  their  own,  something  they  didn't  do  after  the  Acteal 
killings . 

"It's  an  eye  for  an  eye  and  a tooth  for  a tooth,  but  we  are  ready  to 
take  two  eyes  for  every  eye  and  a mouth  full  of  teeth  for  just  one  tooth," 
Marcos  said,  displaying  his  touch  for  irony  that  has  made  him  a favorite 
of  intellectuals. 

The  letter  released  Tuesday  also  said  structural  changes  made  during 
recent  months  by  the  Zapatista  army  and  affiliated  villages  are  ready  to 
be  made  public,  without  revealing  any  details  of  that  reorganization. 

Marcos  has  not  made  a public  appearance  since  2001,  communicating 
instead  by  letters  published  completely  in  the  Mexican  newspaper  La 
Dornada . 


Tuesday's  statement  came  a day  after  a letter  from  the  ski-mask  wearing 
leader  announced  a reorganization  of  the  National  Zapatista  Liberation 
Army  and  a complete  break  with  Mexico's  government  and  political  parties. 

In  that  statement,  Marcos  ridiculed  the  country's  Duly  6 midterm 
elections  as  "the  most  comical  in  the  history  of  Mexico,"  and  said  the 
Zapatista  army  had  decided  to  sever  all  contact  with  the  political  system. 

President  Vicente  Fox  (news  - web  sites)  tried  to  restart  peace  talks  in 
2001  by  closing  a number  of  military  bases  in  rebel  territory  and  backing 
an  Indian  rights  bill  championed  by  the  Zapatistas,  but  Congress  passed  a 
watered-down  version  of  the  bill,  which  the  Zapatistas  unanimously 
rejected . 

Marcos  drew  unusual  criticism  last  year  from  Mexican  leftists  and 
intellectuals  after  he  showed  sympathy  for  a Basque  separatist  group 
linked  to  terrorist  attacks. 

In  his  Monday  communique,  Marcos  cited  the  Zapatistas'  support  for  the 
"political  fight  of  the  Basque  country,"  the  country  of  Iraq  (news  - web 
sites)  "and  all  the  fights  in  rebellion  against  the  power  of  money." 

"The  aggression  against  the  country  of  Iraq  not  only  is  evidence  of  the 
truly  destructive  mission  of  globalization  but  also  provoked  the  largest 
worldwide  repudiation  in  the  history  of  humanity,"  the  statement  said. 
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Mexican  rebel  leader  ridicules  Plan  Puebla  Panama 
Sunday,  Duly  27,  2003 

(07-27)  12:37  PDT  SAN  CRISTOBAL  DE  LAS  CASAS,  Mexico  (AP) 

The  rebel  leader  known  as  Subcomandante  Marcos  said  a plan  for  the 
economic  integration  of  Mexico  and  Central  America  will  provoke  social 
strife  instead  of  progress,  in  a communique  published  Sunday  in  Mexican 
newspapers . 

Marcos  lead  a brief  uprising  in  1994  in  the  name  of  Indian  rights  but 
has  not  made  a public  appearance  since  2001,  resorting  instead  to  fanciful 
written  statements,  including  a series  of  announcements  this  month. 

The  region  development  program  known  as  Plan  Puebla  Panama  was  designed 
to  promote  the  economic  integration  of  Mexico  and  Central  America  by 
linking  roads,  electricity  grids  and  tariff  systems,  as  well  as  building  a 
gas  pipeline  from  Mexico  to  Panama. 

Marcos  ridiculed  the  plan  in  a statement  released  Saturday  that 
denounced  the  corrupting  influence  foreign  economic  interests  and  took  aim 
at  President  Vicente  Fox  and  the  philanthropic  efforts  of  the  president's 
wife,  Martha  Sahagun. 

"The  ill-fated  Plan  Puebla  Panama  was  nothing  more  than  a plan  to 
fragment  the  country,  turning  southeast  Mexico  into  a game  park  for  world 
interests,"  the  announcement  stated.  "Later  or  sooner,  foreign  capital 
goes  on  appropriating  everything  ...  and  with  the  protection  of  the  laws." 


Mocking  Plan  Puebla  Panama,  Marcos  announced  "Plan  Reality-Ti juana . " 

"This  plan  consists  in  linking  all  the  resistance  in  our  country  and 
reconstructing  from  below  the  Mexican  nation/'  Marcos  said.  "The  Plan 
Reality-Tijuana  has  no  budget  nor  officials  nor  offices.  It  only  has  the 
people,  who  in  their  own  time  and  place  resist  against  plunder  and 
remember  the  homeland  is  not  a franchise  with  outlets  but  a common 
history. " 

Marcos  also  seized  upon  new  accusations  announced  Thursday  by  electoral 
investigators  that  found  Fox's  campaign  violated  Mexican  law  by  accepting 
money  from  foreign  donors  and  from  some  of  its  party's  legislators. 

The  rebel  leader  cited  the  help  received  by  Fox's  campaign  as  a potent 
example  of  the  power  of  foreign  money. 

Marcos  compared  Vamos  Mexico  --  a private,  nonprofit  group  headed  by 
first  lady  Sahagun  --  to  the  scandal  plagued  social  development  program 
Pronasol  launched  by  former  president  Carlos  Salinas. 

"Pronasol  was  nothing  more  than  institutionalized  handouts,"  Marcos 
wrote.  "Vamos  Mexico  also  has  the  strong  smell  of  a rancid  tenement." 
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BIA,  tribe  to  develop  police  plan 
By  KAREN  IVANOVA 
Tribune  Regional  Editor 
Duly  25,  2003 

BROWNING  - The  Blackfeet  Tribe  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  plan  to 
meet  next  week  to  work  out  a cooperative  agreement  for  policing  the 
reservation . 

In  February  the  BIA  staged  an  emergency  takeover  of  the  tribe's  police 
department,  citing  management  problems  and  political  interference  that 
threatened  public  safety. 

Days  later,  the  Blackfeet  Tribal  Business  Council  agreed  to  recognize 
the  BIA  as  the  reservation ' s official  police  force. 

The  arrangement  worked  until  two  weeks  ago,  when  the  tribe  put  roughly 
10  officers  of  its  own  on  the  street  without  consulting  the  BIA.  The  tribe 
also  refused  to  allow  BIA  officers  to  patrol  its  North  American  Indian 
Days  celebration,  saying  the  powwow  arena  was  sacred  ground. 

"(Tribal  officials)  have  called  me  and  we've  talked  at  length  on  the 
phone,"  said  Ed  Naranjo,  BIA  special  agent  in  charge  of  law  enforcement 
for  the  six-state  region  that  includes  Montana.  "We've  both  agreed  that  we 
need  to  come  to  some  kind  of  resolution  and  get  this  thing  moving  forward 
for  the  protection  of  the  community." 

Naranjo,  who  works  in  Billings,  plans  to  visit  the  reservation  next  week, 
but  a date  hasn't  been  set. 

Confusion  over  who  is  in  charge  of  law  and  order  jeopardizes  public 
safety,  especially  if  both  forces  are  armed,  Naranjo  said. 

Tribal  Council  Chairman  Day  St.  Goddard  did  not  respond  to  repeated 
requests  for  an  interview  early  this  week. 

Wednesday,  seven  of  the  tribe's  nine  council  members  were  out  of  the 
office  or  out  of  town  and  could  not  be  reached  for  comment,  according  to 
their  secretaries. 

The  two  councilmen  in  the  office,  Hugh  Monroe  and  Gordon  Monroe,  were 
either  away  from  their  desks  or  in  lengthy  meetings  and  could  not  be 
reached  by  a reporter  who  visited  the  tribal  administration  building  twice. 

Dim  Kennedy,  the  tribe's  new  CEO,  said  the  councilmen  could  not  comment 
anyway. 

"Comment  will  come  from  the  council  when  they're  ready,"  Kennedy  said. 


Tribal  offices  were  closed  Thursday  for  a funeral. 

Naranjo  said  the  BIA  wants  to  re-establish  an  agreement  that  puts  the 
agency  in  charge  of  all  police  officers  on  the  reservation. 

The  tribe  hired  the  roughly  10  new  officers  under  a grant  from  the 
federal  Community  Oriented  Policing  Program,  otherwise  known  as  COPS,  he 
said . 

The  BIA  would  like  to  oversee  those  officers,  so  long  as  they  pass  its 
background  checks,  Naranjo  said. 

A few  of  the  new  officers  applied  for  positions  on  the  BIA  police  force 
and  failed  the  background  checks,  he  said. 

In  addition  to  protecting  public  safety,  the  tribe  needs  officers  with 
clean  backgrounds  to  protect  its  COPS  grant,  Naranjo  said. 

"If  we  allow  somebody  to  come  on  that's  got  a serious  issue  and  the  COPS 
office  gets  ahold  of  it  then  their  contract  is  in  jeopardy,"  he  said. 

Naranjo  said  there's  no  hostility  between  the  BIA  and  tribal  officials. 

"It's  just  business,"  he  said.  "There's  disagreements  and  then  you  work 
to  address  those  disagreements." 

But  the  rift  has  left  many  reservation  residents  confused  and  critical 
of  the  tribal  council. 

Some  of  the  new  tribal  police  served  on  the  tribe's  old,  troubled  force, 
said  Murna  Thomas,  who  runs  a Browning  car  dealership. 

"I  would  never  call  the  police  that  the  tribe  has  hired  because  they 
were  the  ones  who  were  so  corrupt  before,"  Thomas  said.  "If  you're  not  in 
with  that  clique  you  may  as  well  forget  about  it.  They  don't  help  you.  But 
when  you  call  the  BIA  they're  there.  They  come  immediately.  Our  council 
needs  to  wake  up." 

About  a dozen  disgruntled  residents  gathered  Wednesday  afternoon  at  a 
special  meeting  of  Blackfeet  Against  Fraud  and  Corruption  Now,  a 
grassroots  community  activist  group. 

The  group  holds  regular  meetings  every  Tuesday  evening  to  discuss 
concerns  about  the  tribal  government. 

"We  need  tribal  police  like  we  need  a hole  in  the  head,"  said  tribal 
elder  Buck  Arrowtop.  "We  have  police  here  --  bureau.  I'm  not  100  percent 
satisfied  with  the  BIA,  but  it's  better  than  what  we  had  before." 

Pat  Schildt  founded  the  group  and  hosts  the  meetings  in  a conference 
room  behind  his  Browning  convenience  store.  He  expressed  frustration  at 
the  tribal  council's  emphasis  on  sovereignty. 

In  February,  tribal  Vice  Chairman  Dames  St.  Goddard  called  the  BIA 
takeover  a violation  of  the  Blackfeet 's  sovereign  status. 

"I  believe  that  the  only  sovereignty  that  exists  here  now  is  sovereignty 
of  the  tribal  council,  and  they  use  it  against  their  own  people,"  Schildt 
said . 

But  feelings  about  a federal  agency  taking  charge  of  law  and  order  on 
the  reservation  run  deep. 

Geraldine  Gordon,  of  East  Glacier,  acknowledges  there  were  problems  with 
the  tribe's  old  police  force.  But  she  blames  the  BIA  for  not  providing 
tribal  police  with  enough  funding  or  training. 

"I  have  been  always  against  the  BIA  police,"  she  said.  "I  believe  that 
if  you're  a government,  you  should  have  your  own  police,  for  goodness' 
sakes . " 

Copyright  c.  2003  Great  Falls  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Shooting  victim  remains  critical 
By  Dim  Holland,  Dournal  Staff  Writer 


Duly  24,  2003 

PINE  RIDGE  - A 17-year-old  Pine  Ridge  girl  remains  in  critical  condition 
at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital  after  a Saturday  night  shooting  in  Pine 
Ridge . 

The  investigation  continues  into  the  shooting  at  the  North  Ridge  housing 
area  in  Pine  Ridge,  which  ended  when  Alex  DeSersa,  22,  believed  to  have 
fired  the  shot  that  struck  the  girl  in  the  stomach,  was  himself  killed  by 
an  Oglala  Sioux  Tribal  police  officer. 

Authorities  are  not  releasing  the  girl's  name. 

According  to  Charles  "Festus"  Fischer,  supervisory  special  agent  for  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Criminal  Investigations  Division  at  Pine  Ridge, 
an  autopsy  was  performed  on  DeSersa's  body  Tuesday  in  Rapid  City. 

Results  of  the  autopsy,  including  toxicology  reports,  are  not  expected 
to  be  complete  for  several  days,  he  said. 

DeSersa  was  pronounced  dead  after  being  shot  by  Oglala  Sioux  Tribal 
police  officer  Dohn  Mousseau. 

DeSersa's  obituary  appears  on  Page  C2. 

Mousseau  and  OST  police  officer  David  Whery  responded  to  the  housing 
area  for  a report  of  shots  being  fired  about  11:45  p.m. 

Mousseau  was  talking  to  the  girl  when  shots  were  fired  from  the 
abandoned  house,  striking  the  girl.  Mousseau  took  cover  and  returned  fire. 

Whery  took  off  in  pursuit  of  a man  who  had  run  from  the  scene  when  the 
officers  arrived. 

That  man,  identified  as  Dohn  Eder,  22,  was  found  at  a house  across  the 
street  and  arrested  on  a charge  of  public  intoxication. 

A MAC-90  assault  rifle  and  a drum  magazine  containing  more  than  100 
rounds  of  ammunition  were  found  next  to  DeSersa's  body.  Investigators  also 
recovered  an  empty  30-round  magazine  and  a backpack  containing  more 
ammunition . 

Other  OST,  BIA  and  FBI  officers  arrived  soon  after  the  shooting. 

Fischer  said  the  FBI  is  leading  the  investigation  into  the  shooting. 

Both  Mousseau  and  Whery  remain  on  administrative  leave  during  the 
investigation . 

Contact  Dim  Holland  at  394-8415  or  jim . hollandfalrapidcityjournal . com 
Copyright  c.  2003  the  Rapid  City  Dournal. 
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Posted  Wednesday,  Duly  23,  2003  CDT  3:05  PM  by  quohadi: 

In  the  Spirit  of  Leonard  Peltier 
By  Ed  Ritchie 

Robert  Redford  and  a host  of  celebrities  have  organized  a two-day  art 
exhibit/benefit  to  raise  legal  funds  for  the  upcoming  battle  to  free  Native 
American  activist  Leonard  Peltier.  Dane  Fonda  and  Bonnie  Raitt  are  also 
among  the  14  entertainment  industry  artists  rallying  behind  Peltier's 
28-year  battle  with  the  FBI.  The  exhibit,  entitled  "The  Warrior's  Eye:  In 
the  Spirit  of  Crazy  Horse,"  will  feature  paintings  from  Peltier's  latest 
works . 

It  is  very  strong  Native  American  art  and  it  spoke  to  my  heart,"  says 
producer/director  Robert  Greenwald,  co-founder  of  Artists  United.  "I 
realized  that  there  was  an  opportunity  to  recognize  him  as  an  artist  and 
to  raise  some  desperately  needed  money  for  upcoming  court  battles." 

Leonard  Peltier,  a member  of  the  Oglala  Lakota  tribe,  has  gained 
worldwide  status  as  a political  prisoner  and  attracted  the  support  of 
Amnesty  International  and  many  other  organizations.  He  has  been  the  subject 
of  a CBS  60  Minutes  segment,  a Robert  Redford  documentary  and  a book,  Peter 
Matheson's,  "In  the  Spirit  of  Crazy  Horse." 


Taking  AIM 

Peltier  has  played  a major  role  in  the  American  Indian  Movement  (AIM) . In 
1970,  he  participated  in  a dispute  over  the  occupation  of  Fort  Lawton, 
Oregon.  The  property  was  located  on  federal  land  designated  as  "surplus," 
however;  Indians  had  first  right  to  it  under  the  law.  Peltier  and  his  group 
won  that  round  against  the  feds  with  the  establishment  of  an  Indian 
cultural  center. 

Participation  in  the  1972  occupation  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs(BIA) 
drew  the  attention  of  the  FBI.  Shortly  after  the  BIA  incident,  Peltier  was 
threatened  with  a gun  in  a Milwaukee  restaurant  by  two  assailants  who 
turned  out  to  be  plainclothes  policemen.  Testimony  from  witnesses  supported 
Peltier's  assertion  of  a set  up,  and  a former  girlfriend  of  one  of  the 
police  officers  testified  that  he  had  told  her  about  plans  of  "catching  a 
big  one  for  the  FBI."  Peltier  was  arrested  for  attempted  murder  and  spent 
five  months  in  jail  at  high  bail;  eventually  he  went  underground  before  his 
pre-trial  hearing. 

In  March  1975,  amid  unrest  between  the  Oglala  Tribal  Council  and 
traditional  Oglala  elders,  an  AIM  spiritual  group  established  a camp  on  the 
property  of  the  elders,  near  the  village  of  Oglala  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation.  In  Dune,  two  FBI  agents  entered  the  property  without  a warrant 
or  jurisdiction,  allegedly  to  arrest  an  Indian  man  accused  of  stealing  a 
pair  of  cowboy  boots.  An  all-out  firefight  ensued,  with  150  FBI  and 
government  agents  responding  to  the  scene.  Five  hours  later,  one  AIM  member 
and  two  FBI  agents  were  dead. 

Peltier  and  three  other  men  were  indicted  for  the  murder  of  the  FBI 
agents.  Peltier  was  extradited  from  Canada  based  on  an  affidavit  tainted 
by  what  would  eventually  be  proven  as  fraudulent  testimony  from  a woman 
claiming  to  be  Peltier's  girlfriend.  Peltier's  attorneys  say  the  affidavit 
was  never  produced  during  the  extradition  hearings  and  was  concealed  from 
them. 

In  the  trial  that  followed,  the  original  judge  excused  himself  without 
explanation,  and  the  court  location  was  moved  to  a town  with  strong 
anti-Indian  sentiment.  Peltier's  defense  team  charges  that  it  was  denied 
critical  cross-examinations  in  its  efforts  to  prove  FBI  misconduct  and  was 
prevented  from  presenting  key  defense  witnesses.  In  a different  trial,  a 
jury  acquitted  two  of  the  other  defendants,  but  Peltier's  judge  excluded 
the  use  of  their  evidence  in  his  trial. 

Peltier's  attorneys  also  presented  evidence  showing  that  the  prosecution 
produced  false  testimonies  obtained  under  FBI  coercion,  perjured 
testimonies  by  FBI  agents  and  withheld  a crucial  exculpatory  ballistic 
test  document.  In  1977,  Peltier  was  sentenced  to  two  consecutive  life 
terms  and  entered  a federal  penitentiary  in  Marion,  Illinois. 

A Long  Battle 

In  1979,  the  Supreme  Court  refused  to  review  Peltier's  case,  and  he  was 
transferred  to  Lompoc  Federal  Correctional  Institution  in  California.  A 
known  thug  of  the  Oglala  Tribal  Council  appeared  amid  rumors  of  an 
assignation  plot,  and  fearing  for  his  life,  Peltier  managed  to  escape 
prison.  Fie  was  captured  and  seven  years  was  added  to  his  sentence. 

Through  the  '80s,  defense  attorneys  obtained  12,000  pages  of  declassified 
FBI  documents  under  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act.  Yet,  the  bureau  refused 
to  release  an  additional  6,000  pages,  classifying  them  "in  the  interest  of 
national  defense  or  foreign  policy."  Into  the  '90s,  new  defense  motions 
came  and  went,  each  frustrated  in  some  way  by  the  government.  In  1993, 
Attorney  Ramsey  Clark  even  filed  an  Executive  Clemency  request  with  the 
White  Flouse. 

In  a different  strategy,  attorneys  filed  a civil  rights  suit  in  April 
2002  against  the  FBI  and  other  government  officials  for  false  and 
misleading  statements.  According  to  attorney  Bernard  Kleinman,  the  FBI 
evaded  the  service  of  their  summons,  employing  a "classic  FBI 
obstruction . " 

Today  Peltier  attorneys  are  pursuing  an  appeal  of  the  recent  denial  of 
Peltier's  1999  Habeas  Corpus  petition.  They  seek  to  overturn  the  U.S. 

Parole  Commission's  denial  of  parole  consideration  until  December  2008. 


Parole  Commission  guidelines  for  prisoners  convicted  of  homicide  offenses 
is  200-plus  months  served.  By  those  standards,  Peltier  should  have  been 
freed  more  than  a decade  ago.  However,  the  Commission  refuses  to  consider 
setting  a parole  date  until  2008  &#8211;  when  Peltier  will  have  served 
almost  double  the  normal  time. 

Transcendent  Art 

The  years  of  incarceration  and  poor  medical  treatment  have  taken  their 
toll  on  his  health.  During  27  years  in  prison,  Peltier  suffered  a stroke, 
leaving  him  partially  blind  in  one  eye.  Now  58,  Peltier  suffers  from 
diabetes,  high  blood  pressure  and  a heart  condition. 

Yet  through  it  all,  Peltier  has  managed  to  persevere  and  create  a body  of 
artwork  that  transcends  his  incarceration.  Robert  Greenwald  visited  Peltier 
at  Leavenworth  Federal  Penitentiary  a few  months  ago  and  despite  concerns 
about  his  health,  he  has  high  hopes  for  the  appeal,  and  the  community's 
efforts  to  help.  Say  Greenwald:  "This  is  where  the  progressive  community 
can  work  together,  and  it's  very  encouraging." 

"The  Warrior's  Eye:  In  the  Spirit  of  Crazy  Horse"  opens  Aug.  1,  6-9pm,  at 
Frumkin  Gallery  in  Santa  Monica,  Calif.  Admission  $100  (may  be  applied 
toward  the  purchase  of  artwork). 

For  more  info  or  to  RSVP  call  (310)  288-7338. 
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News  Release  , and  Request  for  immediate  action: 

The  Prayer  Warriors  Council  members  have  been  reclassed  into  Ad-Seg  and 
Max.  This  is  their  punishment  for  having  tried  to  improve  the 
rehabilitative  programs  and  support  the  religious  rights  of  their  Nations. 
Ad-Seg  and  Max  mean  that  they  are  kept  locked  up  23  hours  a day,  7/7,  with 
loss  of  most  privileges,  one  phone  call  a month,  no  chance  for  a job,  loss 
of  canteen  privileges,  and  a reduction  or  loss  of  privilege  to  participate 
in  their  traditional  religious  ceremonies  for  a long  time. 

After  the  publication  of  2 articles  in  the  local  press  (Duly  10  and  11) 
about  their  efforts  to  help  the  Native  American  prisoners,  all  the  Council 
members  but  2 were  locked  up.  A letter  campaign  was  started  and  one 
Council  member  was  released. 

Now  we  have  found  out  that  the  other  members  are  in  isolation,  after  an 
extremely  unjust  and  unwarranted  reclassification. 

Additional  Info  When  the  first  council  member  was  locked  up,  he  was  told 
he  was  under  investigation.  Dust  prior  to  this  member  being  locked  up, 
an  inmate  was  said  to  be  found  with  a shank;  he  was  on  a totally  different 
unit  and  block  from  council  members,  so  there  could  not  have  been  an 
involvement.  Yet  little  by  little  within  a couple  of  days  time  span  all 
the  council  members  were  locked  up.  Supposedly  for  investigation? 

Security  personnel  totally  went  through  and  all  around  the  Sweat  Lodge 
area,  thus  disrespecting  and  desecrating  it;  they  claimed  it  was  done  for 
security  reasons,  although  the  alleged  incident  was  said  to  have  taken 
place  a few  hundred  feet  away  from  the  Sweat  Lodge.  The  staff  did  this 
although  there  is  absolutely  no  access  to  the  Sweat  Lodge  area  without 
authorization  and  it  is  in  a secured  fenced  off  area.  In  addition,  the 
prison  staff  entered  the  Sweat  Lodge  area  without  a sponsor  or  pipe 
carrier,  further  disrespecting  the  beliefs  and  sacred  traditions  of  the 
Native  American  inmates  and  their  People. 


Now  the  Prayer  Warriors  have  been  reclassed  into  Max-Ad/Seg.  Unless 
outside  pressure  continues,  they  will  remain  in  isolation  (solitary 
confinement)  without  so  much  as  a write  up.  This  is  totally  outrageous  and 
a clear  attempt  to  destroy  the  whole  Council  by  intimidating  and  isolating 
the  Prayers  Warriors. They  are  being  punished  for  wanting  to  improve  the 
rehabilitative  programs,  protect  the  Native  American  spiritual  traditions 
and  trying  to  have  them  available  to  all  Native  Americans  at  MSP. 

Update:  A supporter  received  a response  from  Warden  Mahoney  claiming 
that  the  reason  the  Prayer  Warrior  Council  lock  up  was  a precaution . This 
is  a new  attempt  to  put  the  blame  on  Native  American  prisoners  who  did 
nothing  wrong,  an  attempt  to  excuse  their  confinement  in  isolation. 

It  is  absurd  and  cruel  to  continually  punish  a group  of  inmates  who  try 
only  to  better  themselves  and  help  other  inmates  better  themselves  too. 
Please  support  the  Prayer  Warriors  against  this  blatant  case  of  injustice! 

How  you  can  help  : Please  contact  the  officials  in  MT  and  request  the 
immediate  release  of  the  Prayer  Warriors.  Remind  them  that  the  racial 
profiling  and  older  cases  of  retaliations  are  documented. 

[To  obtain  a copy  of  the  initial  call  for  action  and  background  info, 
please  contact  justicenetwork@ifrance.com  ] 

You  can  help  the  Prayer  Warriors  by  calling  or  writing  the  following 
prison  officials: 

- MSP  Warden  Mike  Mahoney 
500  Conley  Lake  Road 
Deer  Lodge,  MT  59722 

(406)  846-1320,  ext.  2200J  mmahoney@state . mt . us 

- Associate  Warden  Myron  Beeson 
500  Conley  Lake  Road 

Deer  Lodge,  MT  59722 

(406)  846-1320,  ext.  2454  mbeeson@state . mt . us 

- Mr.  Bill  Slaughter,  Director  of  Corrections 
The  Montana  Department  of  Corrections 

1539  11th  Avenue 
P.O.  Box  201301 

Helena  MT  59620-1301  jbouchee@state . mt . us 
====  THANK  YOU  FOR  YOUR  SUPPORT,  ON  BEHALF  OF  THE  PRAYER  WARRIORS  ==== 
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WHAT  IS  A GENTLEMAN? 


What  is  a gentleman?  It  is  not  one 
Honestly  eating  the  bread  he  has  wonj 
Walking  in  uprightness,  fearing  his  God, 
Leaving  no  stain  on  the  path  he  has  trod. 
Caring  not  whether  his  coat  may  be  old. 


Prizing  sincerity  far  above  gold. 

Recking  not  whether  his  hand  may  be  hard. 
Stretching  it  boldly  to  grasp  its  reward? 

What  is  a gentleman?  Say,  is  it  birth 
Makes  a man  noble  or  adds  to  his  worth? 

Is  there  a family  tree  to  be  had 
Shady  enough  to  conceal  what  is  bad? 

Seek  out  the  man  who  has  God  for  his  guide; 
Nothing  to  tremble  at,  nothing  to  hide; 

Be  he  a noble,  or  be  he  in  trade. 

He  is  the  gentleman  Nature  has  made. 


A GREAT  DEAL  OF  TOBACCO,  AND  A VERY  LARGE  PIPE. 


Whatever  may  be  said  concerning  tobacco,  it  has  one  peculiarity  which 
clings  to  it  - or  rather  to  the  man  who  uses  it,  with  astonishing 
tenacity. 

It  is  its  smell. 

You  can  tell  a person  who  uses  it,  as  soon  as  he  enters  the  room. 

Sometimes  you  can  detect  its  use  in  those  who  are  passing  your 
window,  if  the  wind  happens  to  be  just  right. 

If  you  have  occasion  to  sew  on  a missing  button  for  the  person  who 
smokes  or  chews,  the  fragrance  which  hovers  about  the  garment  informs 
you  of  its  owner's  weakness. 

If  you  borrow  a knife  of  your  neighbor  to  whittle  a tooth-pick  or  to 
cut  a strap  to  mend  a broken  harness  iwth,  that  knife  is  sure  to  whisper 
its  secret,  if  it  has  laid  next  door  to  a plug  of  tobacco,  or  a little 
pouch  of  fine  cut. 

If  you  buy  a long  stemmed  pipe  of  your  grocer  just  to  blow  soap 
bubbles  with,  and  he  delcares  that  it  is  a new  one  yet,  if  you  detect  an 
odor  about  it  which  does  not  belong  to  clay,  you  are  sure  it  is  a second 
hand  pipe,  and  you  do  not  want  it. 

Even  a boy  at  Carlisle,  be  he  Freshman  or  Senior,  who  takes  a sly 
whiff  at  the  same  time  taht  he  takes  a walk  over  ot  the  cave  or  down  by 
the  basin,  and  returning  imagines  that  nobody  will  mistrust  his  adventure, 
is  sure  to  be  mistaken. 

But  tobacco  is  said  to  have  its  uses. 

We  thought  we  had  found  a use  for  it  once,  when  we  were  advised  to 
strew  some  of  it  among  our  firs  to  protect  them  from  the  moths  in 
summer. 

When  we  opened  them  the  next  winter,  they  were  indeed  preserved  from 
moths,  and  also  preserved  from  our  own  use  for  a long  time. 

The  smell  of  the  preservative  inclined  us  to  believe  that  even  its 
supposed  virtue  had  been  transformed  into  a greater  calamity  than  an 
invasion  of  moths. 

In  earlier  days  than  these,  the  use  of  the  weed  was  more  deplorable 
than  now,  for  we  are  led  to  believe  that  it  must  have  been  indulged  in 
even  during  Church  services,  since  it  is  recorded  that  Pope  Urban,  the 
Eighth,  in  the  17th  century  "caused  to  be  excomunicated  such  persons  as 
should  use  tobacco  in  Church." 

Some  southern  farmer  discovered,  by  accident  we  suppose,  while 
walking  about  with  his  favorite  quid  in  his  mouth,  that  tobacco  juice 
would  kill  the  potato  bug. 

We  are  not  told  whether  the  farmer  and  his  boys  spent  the  rest  of  the 
season  expectorating  among  the  potato  tops  or  not,  but  we  do  know  that  a 
dozen  little  Indian  boys  turned  loose  in  a field  of  potatoes,  are 
certain  death  to  the  potato  bugs. 

Farmers  also  believe  that  tobacco  juice  applied  in  generous 
quantities  will  kill  the  ticks  on  sheep. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  case,  and  also  are  inclined  to  the 
opinion  that  it  has  also  killed  men  and  boys  before  now,  and  that  they 
did  not  know  what  did  it,  more  than  the  ticks  and  potato  bugs  knew. 

But  we  did  not  start  out  to  say  a great  deal  about  tobacco,  but  to 
say  something  about  a great  deal  of  tobacco,  so  will  proceed: 


Not  long  ago  on  a part  of  our  eastern  coast  the  dwellers  along  the 
shore  began  to  sniff  ffaint  whiffs  of  tobacco  smoke,  very  slight  at 
first  but  growing  more  and  more  distinct,  till. 


(Continued  on  the  Fourth  Page.) 
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The  Indian  Helper. 


PRINTED  EVERY  FRIDAY,  AT  THE  INDIAN 
INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  CARLISLE,  PA.  BY  THE 
INDIAN  PRINTER  BOYS. 

-->  THE  INDIAN  HELPER  is  PRINTED  by  Indian  boys,  but  EDITED  by 
The-Man-on-the-band-stand,  who  is  NOT  an  Indian. 


Price:  - 10  cents  a year. 


Address  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Miss  M.  Burgess,  Manager. 


Entered  in  the  P.O.  at  Carlisle  as  second  class  mail  matter. 


The  INDIAN  HELPER  is  paid  for  in  advance,  so  do  not  hesitate  to  take 
the  paper  from  the  Post  Office,  for  fear  a bill  will  be  presented. 


*The  Red  Man*  is  favored  with  an  invitation  to  attend  the  Closing 
Exercises  of  the  Santee  Normal  Training  School,  Santee  Agency,  Nebr.  It 
shall  go. 


By  letter  from  Lucretia  Arrow  we  learn  that  six  of  the  Indian 
children  attending  school  at  Halstead,  Kansas,  were  baptized  on  Sunday 
the  22nd.  by  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Voth. 


When  the  monthly  reports  come  in,  how  encouraging  to  read  such  words 
as  these  about  our  pupils  in  the  country: 

"She  deserves  more  than  passing  mention.  She  is  very  quick  yet  quiet 
about  her  work  and  in  ability  deerves  more  wages  than  I felt  able  to 
give,  ($1.50  a week),  but  hope  the  time  placed  at  her  disposal  and 
freedom  from  heavy  work  may  in  some  degree  compenesate. " 

"He  is  good  steady  willing  help  and  well  worth  his  $10  per  month." 

"He  does  so  well  that  I feel  warranted  in  raising  his  wages  from  $9 
to  $10  a month." 

"He  is  a very  good  boy.  I give  him  a cent  a dozen  for  gathering  eggs, 
which  has  brought  him  money  enough  to  get  a straw  hat  and  other  little 
knick-knacks  without  taking  up  his  month's  wages." 

Ah,  this  is  the  kind  we  don't  like  to  read: 

"He  cannot  be  decent  for  a whole  month  at  a time.  The  mental  strain 
is  too  great." 

But  this  is  better:  "He  is  doing  well,  and  is  very  saving  of  his 
money. " 

"In  ms  last  report  I could  not  pay  him  $15  a month  on  account  of  his 
milking.  Since  then  he  has  improved  so  and  is  such  a first  class  boy 
that  I will  make  it  $15  from  the  23rd." 

"She  was  ironing  to-day  and  was  told  some  one  else  would  take  her 
place  and  she  might  rest  and  cool  off,  so  she  picked  up  the  last  RED  MAN 
and  read  it  diligently.  I see  quite  an  improvement  in  her  work  since  she 
came  here." 

The  poor  young  man  who  says  he  has  enough  education  to  fit  him  for  a 
life  in  the  West  will  find  when  he  gets  there  and  into  active  business 
operation  with  those  shrewd,  sharp,  energetic,  western  men  that  he  is  as 
a babe  in  their  hands,  and  that  they  can  twist  and  turn  him  to  suit 
their  own  sweet  will.  Yes,  a Carlisle  graduate  doesn't  know  much  in 
comparison  with  the  driving,  grasping  business  men  of  the  world.  It 
requires  all  that  a boy  can  get  in  the  ten  or  fifteen  years'  course  in  a 
school  like  this  or  in  a better  one  to  at  all  fit  him  for  independent 


thought,  and  a life  of  usefulnees  above  that  of  a tool  on  a mere 
machine. 


This  is  a terrible  sound.  The  M.  0.  T.  B.  S.  heard  two  ladies 
talking: 

"Isn't  so-and-so  (meaning  one  of  our  bright  little  girls)  sweet  and 
pretty,  and  such  a nice  little  thing." 

"Yes  " said  the  other  lady.  "She  is  nice,  but  I saw  her  put  her 
croquet  ball  in  position  the  other  day  when  she  thought  the  one  playing 
with  her  did  not  see  her,  and  I cannot  like  her  any  more.  She  is  not 
honest . " 


Not  what  I want  to  do,  but  what  I ought  to  do  should  govern  us  about 
going  home.  Here  is  a chance  to  get  what  I need  to  make  myself  a happy 
and  useful  citizen.  It  is  a chance  that  many  boys  and  girls  in  the  world 
would  be  glad  to  buy.  It  is  given  to  me.  Am  I sure  I will  ever  have  as 
good  a chance  again?  It  is  extremely  dangerous  to  throw  away  an 
opportunity.  We  will  surely  suffer  for  it,  sometime. 


One  of  the  old  employees  was  asked  the  other  day  if  it  "is  not  very 
lonesome  at  Carlisle  during  the  summer  when  so  many  are  away." 

"Why,  no,  indeed"  she  answered.  "It  is  the  pleasantest  time  in  the 
year.  We  all  get  acquainted,  and  it  is  so  social.  I would  never  go  away 
from  the  school  in  the  summer  if  I could  go  at  any  other  time." 


We  hear  that  Clarence  Three  Stars  has  resigned  his  position  as 
disciplinarian  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Agency  boarding  school,  but  did  not 
learn  the  reason.  No  doubt  he  has  found  useful  employment  in  some  other 
field  of  work  or  has  other  good  reasons.  Clarence  has  been  steady  and 
earnest  in  his  work  for  years  and  we  have  never  heard  other  than  the 
best  of  reports  of  his  demeanor. 


At  the  Carlisle  School  is  published  monthly  an  eight-page  quarto  of 
standard  size,  called  THE  RED  MAN,  the  mechanical  part  of  which  is  done 
entirely  by  Indian  boys.  This  paper  is  valuable  as  a summary  of 
information  on  Indian  matters,  and  contains  writings  by  Indian  pupils, 
and  local  incidents  of  the  school.  Terms:  Fifty  cents  a year,  in 
advance. 

For  1,  2,  and  3 subscribers  for  THE  RED  MAN  we  give  the  same  premium 
in  Standing  Offer  for  the  HELPER. 

Address,  THE  RED  MAN,  Carlisle,  PA. 


(Page  3) 

Fourth  of  Duly,  to-day. 

And  what  are  we  going  to  do  to  celebrate? 


One  thing  we  are  going  to  learn  what  the  day  means. 


If  you  must  have  a boil,  where  should  you  prefer  it?  In  the  kettle. 


Mr.  Norman  and  his  painters  are  certainly  making  all  paintable 
objects  shine  with  new  paint. 


Five  Moqui  Indians  of  wew  Nexico,  with  their  Agent  Major  Vandever 
visited  the  school  on  their  way  west  from  Washington. 


The  printing  office  fever  ia  growing.  Don  now  wants  to  help  out.  We 
are  inclined  to  think  he  had  better  grow  a couple  of  inches  first. 


Rev.  Dr.  West,  who  is  to  occupy  the  pulpit  of  Dr.  Norcross  while  the 
latter  is  off  for  an  extended  tour  through  Europe,  preached  for  us 
Sunday  afternoon. 


Our  little  Nina  Carlisle  took  dinner  at  the  club  on  Sunday.  She  eats 
with  her  fork  as  nicely  and  was  as  happy  as  a dear  littleschool-girl 


could  be. 


A number  of  the  boys  and  girls  whose  times  are  out  this  year,  with 
eyes  wide  open  to  their  best  good  are  wisely  going  to  remain  for  more 
education,  while  the  opportunity  is  theirs. 


A photograph  of  the  printers  containing  many  new  faces  was  taken 
Monday,  to  be  sold  for  twenty  cents  cash,  or  will  be  given  for  five 
subscriptions  for  the  HELPER,  whether  renewals  or  new. 


The  western  spirit  taking  root,  early:  When  Dohnnie  Given  was  packing 
his  things  to  go  west  with  his  mamma  on  a visit  he  said  there  were  two 
things  he  didn't  want  her  to  forget  -his  Bible  and  his  little  pistol. 


For  Duly  Misses  Wood  and  Luckenbach  take  the  hospital;  Nisses  Cutter, 
NcAdam  and  Moore,  the  small  boys;  Miss  Pauli  will  do  extra  teaching  for 
a few  of  the  older  pupils  who  wish  to  jump  a grade  and  go  into  a higher 
class  in  the  Fall. 


Since  last  HELPER  was  issued  we  have  had  three  strong,  earnest  talks 
from  our  Superintendent.  On  Friday  night,  after  seeing  many  curious  and 
wonderful  views  of  Dapan  life,  by  aid  of  the  stereopticon  and  calcium 
lights,  and  hearing  explanations  of  the  little  details  which  were 
intersting,  the  electric  light  was  turned  on  and  we  listened  to  one  of 
the  strongest  and  most  impressive  talks  upon  the  Indian  question  and  our 
present  duties  in  connection  with  the  pending  crisis  of  Indian  matters, 
that  it  was  ever  our  lot  to  hear. 

The  hay  crop  is  gathered. 

The  oat  crop  is  poor  this  year. 


Wheat  is  harvested  and  most  of  it  stacked.  It  is  a good  crop. 


The  shutters  of  the  back  office  have  been  transformed  into  blinds. 


The  dining-room  is  quite  thinned  out  - only  thirty-three  tables.  In 
the  winter  it  requires  46. 


Mrs.  Given  Nisses  Fisher,  Hamilton,  Carter,  Merritt,  Cook,  Stanton, 
Irvine,  and  Rote  have  gone  for  their  summer's  vacation. 


The  printers  will  spend  the  usual  school  period  of  each  day  this 
summer  working  at  out-door  work.  It  is  a welcome  change  to  most  of 
them. 


Mr.  Thompson  is  detailed  at  present  to  fill  Miss  Noble's  place  for  a 
few  days.  She  was  threatened  with  lung  fever  but  is  much  better  and  will 
be  out  soon  no  doubt. 


In  spite  of  what  the  teacher  said  who  likes  it  better  here  in  summer 
than  any  other  time,  the  Man-on-the-band-stand  thinks  it  is  forlorn  with 
so  many  of  his  friends  away. 


Dennie  Dubray  and  Grace  Red  Eagle  have  gone  to  country  homes  for  the 
summer  though  Dennie  longs  to  see  her  friends  at  home  she  has  reached 
the  brave  conclusion  that  it  is  best  to  stay  at  Carlisle  until  she 
graduates . 


When  a rainy  day  comes  and  the  small  boys  cannot  be  turned  out  in  the 
potato  patch  or  perform  other  useful  out-door  labor  they  are  glad  to 
have  such  a splendid  gymnasium  in  which  to  exercise  and  have  fun. 


A half-dozen  of  the  little  girls  were  each  given  five  cents  to  spend 
just  as  they  pleased,  and  the  M.  0.  T.  B.  S.  was  curious  to  see  what 
they  would  select  from  all  the  pretty  things  on  the  show  counters.  Was 


it  candy  they  wanted?  Oh,  no.  Little  dolls,  fans  and  brass  rings. 


Harry  Kopay  is  getting  so  that  he  can  fly  the  drum-sticka  to  lively 
music,  but  he  will  have  to  wake  up  early  in  the  morning  to  beat  little 
Ed  Hopei,  of  town,  who  comes  out  to  visit  the  Foulkes.  Master  Ed  is 
still  in  dresses  and  is  the  smallest  five-year-old  we  ever  saw,  but  he 
*can*  drum. 


One  of  the  favorite  amusements  of  the  little  girls  is  to  blow  soap 
bubbles  from  the  second  floor  balcony.  The  bubbles  float  like  small 
balloons.  The  pipes  are  old  lamp  chimneys  and  also  paper  twisted  into 
cone-shapes,  but  the  girls  get  more  real  fun  out  of  them  than  if  they 
were  clay  pipes. 


(Continued  from  First  Page.) 

at  last,  they  were  obliged  to  breathe  a strong,  pungent,  penetrating 
smell,  that  was  rank  enough  to  make  the  lovers  of  the  weed  lay  by  their 
own  pipes  and  cigars,  and  to  cause  the  haters  of  the  herb  to  hold  on  to 
their  noses. 

The  pipe  from  which  this  terrible  odor  came  was  a hundred  miles  from 
land  when  its  first  puff  of  smoke  was  sent  flying  into  the  faces  of 
those  people. 

Nearer  and  nearer  came  the  smoker,  and  nearer  and  nearer  came  that 
awful  smell  of  tobacco. 

The  sufferers  looked  through  their  spyglasses  and  could  at  last  see 
the  individual  who  was  causing  the  unwonted  excitement. 

The  smoke  rolled  in  great  black  columns  from  one  of  the  largest  and 
longest  pipes  that  was  ever  made. 

And  who  smoked  the  pipe?  you  ask. 

Why,  a man,  or  men,  of  course,  and  this  was  the  way  they  did  it: 

A large  steamer  from  one  of  the  southern  ports  had  run  out  of  coal, 
and  in  order  to  reach  its  dest.ination  the  stokers  were  obliged  to  throw 
into  the  furnace,  bale  after  bale  of  tobacco,  which  had  been  nicely 
preserved  for  the  use  of  the  American  tobacco  lover. 

The  nicotine  of  the  plant  is  an  oil  which  burns  readily,  and  with  its 
help  the  steamer  safely  made  its  harbor. 

You  can  imagine  the  disgust  of  the  other  handsome,  clean  steamers  as 
our  smoker  sailed  in  among  them,  with  its  disagreeable  odor,  and  its 
dirty  black  smoke-that  is,  if  the  steamers  were  all  like  people,  and 
knew  anything  at  all  about  it. 

Now  if  this  steamer  could  influence  its  associates,  as  easily  as 
human  beings  do  theirs,  it  would  not  be  long  before  all  the  boats  that 
plough  the  ocean,  would  be  smoking  tobacco,  and  then  there  would  be  a 
dearth  of  the  product,  and  at  last  every  body  would  have  to  quit  usiug 
it.  E.  G. 


Busy  People 

are  generally  long  lived.  Active  exercise  of  brain  and  muscle,  provided 
it  be  not  excessive,  is  the  life  of  life. 


"The  Agent  won't  give  us  work." 

"We  could  do  so  and  so  if  the  Government  would  only  help  us." 

"I  have  no  team,  so  I cannot  work  my  farm." 

"I  have  to  put  on  Indian  clothes  because  my  others  are  all  worn  out. 

"I  have  to  stay  in  Indian  camp  and  wear  a blanket  because  Agent  he 
give  me  no  work." 

"I  have  to  live  like  the  other  Indians  be 
cause  they  laugh  at  me  and  call  me  white  man  if  I don't." 

These  are  some  of  the  sentiments  the  Man-on-the-band-stand  sees  in 
letters  and  in  the  minds  of  a few  Indian  boys. 

What  poor,  weak,  wishy-washy  back  bones  they  have  who  say  or  think 
such  stuff. 

If  the  Agent  will  not  give  you  work,  FIND  work  elsewhere.  You  can 
find  it  if  you  want  to. 

If  you  have  no  team  to  plow  with  get  down  and  *dig  your  land  by 


hand . " 

Hard? 

Of  course  it  is,  but,  if  you  are  a young  man  of  pluck  you  will  not  be 
discouraged  by  any  of  these  things.  If  there  is  no  way  in  sight  for  you 
to  walk  in,  go  to  work  and  MAKE  a way,  and  be  a man. 


"I  can  do  something  that  you  can't,"  said  a boy  to  his  companion:  "I 
can  chew  tobacco."  "And  I can  do  something  that  you  can't,"  was  the 
quick  reply.  "I  can  let  the  tobacco  alone." 


Nothing  keeps  one  from  gaining  knowledge  and  wisdom  like  thinking  he 
has  both. 


Enigma . 

I am  made  of  12  letters. 

My  10,  3,  11,  is  what  a man  who  drinks  whiskey  becomes. 

My  4,  5,  9,  7,  6,  is  to  say  the  words  of  another. 

My  12,  8,  2,  5,  1,  6,  is  nice,  neat,  trim. 

My  whole  was  the  cause  of  considerable  discussion  the  other  evening 
between  one  of  our  ladies  and  three  Indian  boys,  and  the 
Man-on-the-band-stand  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  Indian  boys  came  out 
ahead . 

ANSWER  TO  LAST  WEEK'S  ENIQMA:  Malcolm  Clark. 


STANDING  OFFER:  - For  FIVE  new  subscribers  to  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  we 
will  give  the  person  sending  them  a photographic  group  of  the  13 
Carlisle  Indian  Printer  boys,  on  a card  4 1/2  X 6 1/2  inches,  worth  20 
cents  when  sold  by  itself.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  boy  given. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  enclose  a 1-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage.) 

For  TEN,  Two  PHOTOGRAPHS,  one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they 
arrived  in  wild  dress,  and  another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after, 
or,  for  the  same  number  of  names  we  give  two  photographs  showing  still 
more  marked  contrast  between  a Navajoe  as  he  arrived  in  native  dress, 
and  as  he  now  looks,  worth  20  cents  a piece. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premiums  will  please  enclose  a 2-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage. 

For  FIFTEEN,  we  offer  a GROUP  of  the  whole  school  on  9x14  inch  card. 
Faces  show  distinctly,  worth  sixty  cents. 

Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  send  6 cents  to  pay 
postage. 


[Transcribed  weekly  by  Barbara  Landis.  Come  and  join  us  for  the 
installation  and  dedication  of  an  historic  marker  at  the  old  school 
grounds.  Go  to  http://www.epix.net/~landis/marker .html  Picnic, 
afterwards ! ] 

"RE : Rustywire:  Toe  lams"  

Date:  Thu,  17  Dul  2003  13:02:08  -0000 

From:  "John  Rustywire"  <rustywire@hotmail . com> 

Sub j : toe  jams 

Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  <ndn-aim@yahoogroups . com> 

Toe  lams 

It  was  Saturday  night  at  the  pow  wow  grounds,  the  day  had  been  hot 
and  the  night  was  just  a little  bit  cooler.  It  was  near  the  arbor, 
the  shade  covering  around  the  pow  wow  dance  arena.  It  was  crowded, 
people  form  all  over,  Indians  dressed  in  their  buckskins  feathers, 
children  running  around,  some  folks  sitting  in  their  folding  chairs. 

She  was  standing  there,  her  braided  hair  perfectly  split  and  she  wore 
a white  buckskin  with  cut  glass  beads  in  the  style  of  the  Southern 
Cheyenne  traditional  dancers.  She  held  a fan  a eagle  feathers,  she 
was  tall  and  maybe  18  or  so.  In  the  glow  of  the  night  lights  she 


looked  gold  colored , a soft  haze  covered  her.  There  were  three  of 
them  women  traditional  dancers  standing  there  waiting  to  hear  the 
call  for  the  young  women's  traditional  dance. 

A drum  group,  the  Prairie  Island  Pontiacs  were  taking  a break.  The 
group  came  from  the  Windy  City,  that  place  on  the  eastern  plains,  of 
tall  towers  and  cold  winds.  One  of  them  wore  shades,  wearing  a shirt 
that  said  Chicago  Cubs,  he  was  carrying  his  drumstick,  long  it  was, 
all  puffy  and  round  at  the  top.  He  was  swinging  it  around  his  finger 
as  he  was  talking  to  his  friend.  He  swung  it  and  it  hit  this  girl 
from  behind  and  she  turned  around. 

"Oh,"  he  said,  "I'm  sorry" 

She  pulled  at  her  buckskin  looking  to  see  if  it  had  any  marks  from 
the  stick.  She  looked  at  it  and  then  at  him  in  an  instant.  She  always 
had  in  her  mind  the  kind  of  Indian  guy  she  would  like  to  meet.  She 
had  thought  on  him  from  time  to  time.  He  would  be  tall  with  braids, 
maybe  with  broad  shoulders  and  a square  jaw  with  high  cheekbones  and 
a certain  kind  of  look  around  the  eyes,  sort  of  hard  but  not  really 
that  way.  He  would  have  an  easy  smile  and  be  narrow  at  the  hips, 
swift  legs  and  all  of  sudden  he  the  one  she  had  seen  in  her  dreams 
was  standing  there.  He  looked  at  her  and  his  said,  "I'm  sorry  I 
didn't  see  you" 

Her  friends  said,  "you  should  look  at  where  you  are  going,  Bro!"  He 
turned  away  and  then  she  said,  "It's  o.k.,  nothing  is  messed  up,"  He 
turned  to  walk  away  and  then  she  thought,  what  am  I going  to  say  to 
him.  What  is  his  name?  He  stepped  away  and  she  grabbed  his  drumstick 
and  held  onto  it  and  pulled  him  back.  It  was  still  on  his  finger  and 
she  caught  him  off  guard  and  it  pulled  him  back.  It  stopped  him  dead 
in  his  tracks.  He  stood  perfectly  still  and  then  turned  around. 

She  laughed  at  him  and  said,  "Now  we  are  even!" 

He  laughed  a small  laugh  and  liked  her  smile,  but  his  friend 
said,  "We  have  to  go!"  His  friends  continued  to  walk  away  to  the  stew 
stands,  to  eat  some  frybread,  drink  some  cold  pop  and  maybe  grab  a 
burger  or  two. 

The  world  stopped  for  them  and  the  look  in  their  eyes  said  it  all.  It 
was  Saturday  night.  Duly  5th  at  the  Fort  Duchesne  Powow  and  after 
this  night  nothing  would  ever  be  the  same  for  them  again.  She  heard 
them  call  out  over  the  speaker,  "Young  Womens  Traditional  Dancers  we 
need  you  now  in  the  arena!"  She  heard  it  and  looked  at  him  and 
said,  "What's  your  name?" 

His  friends  called  out  to  him,  "Hurry  Up!"  He  looked  at  her  and  was 
going  to  say  something  when  they  called  out  to  him,  "Come  on  Toe 
Dams ! " 

The  speaker  called  out,  "Young  Women  hurry  up!"  She  turned  away,  he 
didn't  say  a thing  and  she  laughed  to  hear  his  name.  She  looked  at 
him  and  said,  "Toe  Dams?"  He  smiled  and  said,  "Yeah,  that's  what  they 
call  me."  She  turned  to  go  the  arena  and  the  girls  all  were  laughing 
and  she  left  him  standing  there.  Turning  she  waved  at  him  and  said 
softy,  "Toe  Dams." 

He  left  to  go  eat  and  watched  her  make  her  way  to  the  arena  and  saw 
her  dance,  slow  and  in  the  way  of  the  Southern  Plains  Indians,  nice 
and  slow  elegant  in  the  way  she  moved. 

She  was  a good  one  out  there  and  after  she  finished  she  made  her  way 
to  the  edge  of  the  dance  circle  to  let  the  judges  see  her  number  and 
he  stood  waiting  to  see  her  under  the  arbor. 
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Ok  put  on  your  Vincent  Price  voice  to  read  this 


it'll  add  some  drama  lol 
enjoy 

Awakening 

Oh  how  I listen 
to  the  quiet  of  time. 

A macabre  sense 
filling  my  nostrils, 
a tingle  of  mucus 
flickering  in  and  out. 

Alone  within  my  ego, 
calls  to  he  who  portrays 
my  id . 

The  black  beast  that 
lives  inside. 

Squawking  at  every  choice 
a chill  envelopes 
deep  in  my  mind. 

The  black  one  who 
would  be  a Nemesis 
of  my  own  making. 

I awaken  to  the  day, 

I hear  the  Ravens  call. 
Choose  it  echos 
Choose 

Choose  how  to  live  the  day. 

April  2003 
Wajo 
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A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  August  4-10 

AUKAKE 

(August) 

(Mahoe-mua) 

4 

To  hear  the  bright  laughter  of  even  one  child's  joy  is  to  hear  the  world. 

5 

Through  music,  we  are  most  nearly  ourselves. 

6 

Your  spirit  will  lead  you  to  those  you  were  meant  to  know. 

7 

Take  time  to  look  at  clouds  and  sunsets  and  the  beauty  of  nature. 

8 

Make  your  mind  a quiet  place  of  peace  and  solitude. 

9 

No  truth  is  ever  absolute. 

10 

The  orchid  embodies  the  perfection  of  diversity. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 
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Sharing  traditional  herbal  knowledge 
By  S.D.  Wilson 
The  Observer 
Duly  17,  2003 

FLAGSTAFF  - Sometimes  you  need  look  no  farther  than  your  own  back  yard 
for  healing. 

This  is  a topic  Phyllis  Hogan  and  Mae  Wero  have  discussed  for  years. 

Wero  is  a Senior  Health  Educator  with  the  Navajo  Nation  Health  Education 
program.  Hogan  is  a practicing  ethnobotanist,  a person  who  studies  the 
plant  lore  particular  to  a group  of  people.  On  Duly  9,  Hogan,  who  is  the 
director  of  the  Arizona  Ethnobotanical  Research  Association,  led  Wero  and 
24  other  Navajo  Nation  health  educators  on  a walk  through  one  of 
Flagstaff's  "back  yards,"  Buffalo  Park. 

In  the  '30s  and  '40s  Buffalo  Park  used  to  be  an  open-air  zoo  featuring 
different  animals  including-of  course-buffalos.  The  hay  that  was  fed  to 
these  animals  brought  in  the  seeds  of  a lot  of  weedy  plants  that  many 
people  consider  weeds.  To  others  these  are  important  medicinal  plants. 

The  purpose  of  the  conference  of  Navajo  health  care  workers  was  to  give 
them  different  perspectives  on  health  care  said  Wero. 

"I  met  Phyllis  15  years  ago,"  Wero  said,  indicating  that  their 
relationship  of  shared  knowledge  and  friendship  is  an  enjoyable  one. 

The  plant  identification  walk  was  only  part  of  the  conference. 

"We  have  also  scheduled  events  such  as  different  exercises  to  perform 
for  stress  relief,  a visit  by  a traditional  Navajo  medicine  man,  and  even 
a visit  to  the  Cancer  Center,"  Wero  said. 

But  she  was  enthusiastic  about  getting  out  of  the  office  and  taking  a 
walk  on  a beautiful  summer  morning  to  enter  the  plant  kingdom. 

Calochortus,  a member  of  the  Liliaceae  family,  was  in  full  bloom.  This, 
Hogan  shared,  was  an  example  of  survival  food.  The  root  resembles  wild 
garlic  or  onion,  and  bears  an  edible  bulb.  Several  participants  pointed 
out  that  a similar  flower  grows  in  their  yards  on  the  reservation,  but 
they  are  yellow.  Hogan  said  that  the  plants  were  indeed  from  the  same 
family,  but  that  some  plants  in  the  lily  family  are  poisonous. 

Laughing,  Hogan  said  that  like  many  foods  she  would  classify  as 
"survival"  food,  the  bulb  of  the  Calochortus,  or  Mariposa  Lily,  might  not 
suit  the  modern  palate. 

As  Hogan,  Wero,  and  other  participants  stood  around  a currant  bush, 
munching  on  berries,  Hogan  said  that  a good  rule  of  thumb  to  follow  is  to 
never  eat  a white  berry. 

Another  bush  the  group  discussed  was  the  lemonade-berry  bush.  The 
berries  can  be  eaten  or  soaked  to  prepare  a tasty  and  refreshing  drink  - 
its  common  name  comes  from  the  fact  that  it  really  does  resemble  lemonade 
in  taste. 

But  there  were  healing  herbs  and  plants  as  well.  Mullein,  a bi-annual 
plant,  is  said  to  relieve  breathing  problems,  and  in  some  cultures,  is 
used  to  ward  of  evil  spirits,  said  Dill  Dedera,  the  assistant  director  of 
the  AERA.  Its  leaves  are  used  in  tobacco  mixes,  and  a tea  of  this  plant 
produces  a mild  expectorant. 

Another  plant,  wild  lettuce,  is  good  for  headaches  and  pain.  Yet  another 
is  used  to  stay  internal  bleeding. 

Participants  in  the  walk  were  very  enthusiastic  about  learning  that 
others  in  different  areas  used  certain  plants  for  the  same  purpose  and 
were  interested  in  learning  how  others  used  them. 

Hogan  said  that  there  are  more  than  500  plants  in  the  Navajo  herbology, 
and  said  that  she  has  long  admired  the  Navajo  concept  of  balance. 

"It  is  the  most  complete  healing  discipline  I have  experienced,"  she 
said.  "It  is  good  that  we  are  all  learning  and  working  together  to  protect 
the  environment . " 


The  drought  has  changed  the  picture  of  plant  collecting  in  Northern 
Arizona.  Hogan  has  encouraged  and  worked  with  organic  growers  to  obtain 
many  of  the  herbs  that  she  needed.  The  flip  side  is  that  many  drought- 
resistant  plants  are  out  in  full  force  in  certain  areas,  Buffalo  Park 
being  one  such  location. 

Hogan  is  also  on  the  board  of  the  Tucson-based  Native  Seed  Search, 
working  to  save  heirloom  seeds.  Native  Seed  Search  also  provides 
indigenous  seeds  to  Native  American  farmers.  For  example,  the  group  has 
provided  Hopi  farmers  with  seeds  for  gourds  and  beans  that  had  almost  died 
out . 

Afterward,  a discussion  of  ethics  revealed  that  Hogan  never  harvests  on 
the  slopes  of  Doko'o'sliid  (San  Francisco  Peaks),  feeling  that  only 
indigenous  herbalists  and  medicine  people  should  gather  plants  there. 
Instead,  she  has  found  other  places  - like  Buffalo  Park  - to  gather.  There 
are  ethics  involved  in  picking  and  Hogan  explained. 

Hogan  has  spent  the  last  25  years  of  her  life  dedicated  to  herbal 
healing.  She  has  respectfully  studied  with  elders  of  different  indigenous 
communities,  including  Spanish  American,  Yaqui,  Hopi  and  Navajo. 

One  of  her  principal  teachers  was  Hosteen  Sam  Boone.  Two  of  his 
daughters  continue  his  work  as  herbalists. 

Addressing  the  concern  among  Native  America  that  non-Indians  often 
"steal"  Native  American  practices,  Hogan  said  that  the  Arizona 
Ethnobotanical  Research  Association  works  to  document  the  uses  of 
different  plants  and  is  funded  through  her  company.  Winter  Sun,  as  well  as 
an  annual  conference  and  an  occasional  fund-raiser.  Much  of  her  work  has 
been  at  the  invitation  of  different  native  communities,  and  she  is  known 
for  her  practices  of  giving  back  to  the  communities  and  friends  who  host 
her . 

Hogan  said  she  especially  loves  going  into  community  schools  and  working 
with  children. 

She  said  she  is  still  learning,  and  thanked  participants  for  sharing 
knowledge  with  her. 

"It's  really  an  honor  to  be  here  taking  a walk  with  you  in  our  back  yard, 
Hogan  said.  "Maybe  one  day,  you'll  invite  us  to  take  a walk  in  yours." 
Copyright  c.  2003  Northern  Arizona  Newspapers,  Inc. 
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Legislation  Introduced  to  Preserve  American  Indian  Languages 
Associated  Press 
Duly  9,  2003 

New  Mexico's  congressional  delegation  introduced  legislation  Tuesday 
to  preserve  American  Indian  languages. 

Sen.  Deff  Bingaman,  D-N.M.,  Sen.  Pete  Domenici,  R-N.M.,  Rep.  Heather 
Wilson,  R-N.M. , and  Rep.  Tom  Udall,  D-N.M.,  introduced  the  Southwest 
Native  American  Language  Revitalization  Act  of  2003.  The  bill  would 
encourage  the  development  of  American  Indian  language  to  help  reduce  the 
impact  of  past  discrimination  against  Indian  language  speakers. 

"For  years  many  schools  across  the  country  did  their  best  to  eradicate 
languages  used  by  tribes  and  pueblos,"  Bingaman  said.  "Punishments  were 
carried  out  on  those  students  who  spoke  their  native  tongue.  Thankfully, 
in  more  recent  years,  we  have  come  to  see  the  importance  of  preserving 
Native  American  languages." 

The  bill  would  create  a center  through  the  University  of  New  Mexico's 
Native  American  Studies  Department  to  work  with  the  Linguistic  Institute 
for  Native  Americans  in  promoting  the  teaching  of  languages  native  to  the 


Southwest . 

"Native  languages  contribute  to  overall  linguistic  and  cultural  richness 
of  our  society/'  Domenici  said.  "We  only  need  to  look  to  our  own  Code 
Talkers  in  New  Mexico  to  understand  just  one  of  the  benefits  to  keeping 
native  languages  alive." 

The  Navajo  Code  Talkers  used  a military  code  based  on  their  native 
language  to  communicate  troop  movements  and  other  orders  during  the  World 
War  II. 

Wilson  says  she  was  approached  by  the  Dicarilla  Apache  Nation  about 
setting  up  Native  American  language  schools. 

"I  was  very  excited  about  the  idea/'  she  said. 

The  legislation  would  provide  federal  money  to  train  American  Indian 
language  mentors,  conduct  community  education  and  outreach,  examine  the 
effects  of  government  education  policies  on  survival  of  native  languages 
and  establish  endowments  to  further  study  and  preserve  American  Indian 
languages . 

"This  legislation  empowers  Native  Americans  for  whom  language  builds  a 
bridge  of  understanding  that  connects  the  wisdom  of  the  past,  the 
experiences  of  the  present  and  the  hopes  of  the  future,"  Udall  said.  "It 
is  imperative  to  tap  the  experiences  of  native  elders  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  stem  any  further  loss  of  native  languages." 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Associated  Press. 
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Ancient  tongues  fade  away 

Languages:  As  roads,  technology  and  the  global  economy  reach 

once-isolated  areas,  old  ways  of  communicating  are  dying  off. 

By  Dennis  O'Brien 
Sun  Staff 
Duly  14,  2003 

Marie  Smith  knows  that  her  language  - the  Alaskan  tongue  of  Eyak  - will 
die  with  her.  And  she  mourns  its  passing. 

"If  you  were  expecting  a little  baby,  and  it  went  back  to  its  home  so 
that  it  wasn't  born  alive,  how  would  you  feel?"  says  Smith,  85,  who  moved 
to  Anchorage  from  her  tribal  home  on  Prince  William  Sound  in  1973. 

A fisherman's  daughter.  Smith  grew  up  with  Eyak,  a branch  of  the 
Athabaskan-Tlingit  family  of  languages  spoken  for  3,000  years  in  Cordova, 
along  the  Copper  River.  But  she  stopped  speaking  Eyak  when  she  attended 
government  schools.  Neither  her  children  nor  grandchildren  know  the 
language . 

"I  should  have  made  them  learn  it,  but  they  just  weren't  interested," 
she  said. 

Eyak  is  among  thousands  of  languages  expected  to  disappear  in  the  next 
100  years,  a mortality  rate  that  has  linguists  rushing  to  document  and 
save  the  world's  endangered  tongues.  "We're  losing  a part  of  our  cultural 
history,"  said  Michael  Krauss,  a University  of  Alaska  linguistics 
professor  and  founder  of  the  Alaska  Native  Language  Center,  established  in 
the  1970s  to  save  the  state's  20  native  tongues. 

Krauss  and  other  linguists  blame  the  losses  on  economic  and  social 
trends,  politics,  improved  transportation  and  the  global  reach  of 
telecommunications.  Whatever  the  reason,  they  predict  that  up  to  half  of 
the  world's  6,800  tongues  could  die  over  the  next  century  - and  hundreds 
more  will  disappear  in  the  century  after  that. 

"I'd  be  the  happiest  guy  in  the  world  if  I were  wrong,"  Krauss  said.  But 


he  noted  that  only  500  to  600  languages  are  spoken  by  at  least  two 
generations,  making  them  relatively  safe  from  extinction. 

According  to  experts,  half  the  people  on  the  planet  use  just  15 
languages  to  communicate,  while  10  percent  of  the  population  speak  in  one 
of  about  6,800  distinct  tongues.  Half  the  world's  languages  are  spoken  by 
fewer  than  2,500  people,  mostly  in  remote  areas  that  are  becoming  less 
remote  every  day. 

Global  economics  are  prompting  the  young  to  leave  isolated  villages  in 
India,  Mexico  and  South  America.  They're  headed  for  cities  in  search  of 
better  lives,  leaving  native  tongues  behind.  Meanwhile,  satellite  TV  and 
the  Internet  are  reaching  into  isolated  areas  of  Papua  New  Guinea,  a South 
Pacific  island  nation  with  832  languages,  more  than  any  other  country. 

"If  you  go  to  Papua  New  Guinea  and  go  out  in  the  most  remote  areas  you 
can  find  and  you'll  see  grass  huts,  and  alongside  one  of  them  you'll  see  a 
satellite  dish,  and  of  course  the  TV  that's  coming  in  is  coming  in  English, 
" said  Anthony  Aristar,  a linguistics  professor  at  Wayne  State  University 
in  Detroit  who  studies  dying  languages.  He  is  creating  a $2  million 
database  listing  the  world's  tongues. 

Words  come,  languages  go 

The  death  of  a language  is  nothing  new.  The  spoken  word,  developed  tens 
of  thousands  of  years  ago,  is  in  constant  motion.  Inventions  inspire  word 
creation,  wars  transform  nations,  poverty  prompts  waves  of  immigration, 
and  other  historic  events  - such  as  the  opening  of  the  American  West  to 
European  settlers  - create  conditions  where  one  tongue  comes  to  dominate 
others . 

For  example,  linguists  note  that  the  Norman  Conquest  transformed  early 
English,  which  has  its  roots  in  German.  Latin,  the  language  of  the  Roman 
Empire,  replaced  Etruscan  and  Punic  before  it  diversified  and  influenced 
30  other  languages,  including  English. 

Sometimes,  government  policies  kill  a language.  Many  Native  American 
languages  are  near  extinction  - the  Lipon  Apache  have  two  or  three 
speakers  left  - in  part  because  government-run  boarding  schools  punished 
students  for  speaking  native  languages  until  the  1960s. 

Krauss  says  that  about  half  of  the  200  languages  native  to  North  America 
will  probably  die  out  over  the  next  century  because  so  few  children  are 
picking  up  them  up. 

Alan  Caldwell,  director  of  the  Culture  Center  at  the  College  of  the 
Menominee  Nation  in  Wisconsin,  remembers  his  father  telling  of  having  his 
hand  slapped  with  a ruler  and  his  mouth  washed  out  with  soap  for  speaking 
Menominee  at  the  reservation  school,  which  has  closed.  The  experience  left 
the  elder  Caldwell,  who  died  in  1972,  reluctant  to  speak  the  native  tongue, 
or  pass  it  on. 

"We'd  be  at  the  dinner  table  and  we  would  ask  him,  'How  do  you  count  to 
10?  How  do  you  say  salt  and  pepper?'  And  depending  on  his  mood,  most  often 
his  response  was,  'You  don't  have  a need  to  know  that,  it  won't  do  you  any 
good,'"  Caldwell  said. 

As  a result,  only  40  of  the  tribe's  8,800  members  speak  the  original 
language.  That's  one  reason  why  Monica  McCauley,  a University  of  Wisconsin 
researcher,  drives  three  hours  to  the  reservation  each  week. 

Macaulay  recently  won  a National  Science  Foundation  grant  to  compile  the 
first  complete  Menominee  dictionary.  The  project  includes  taping  the 
tribe's  elders  and  transcribing  conversations  to  capture  the  nuances  of 
the  language. 

Tribal  elders  agree  that  without  such  help,  the  language  may  disappear. 
And  Caldwell,  55,  is  in  a "beginners"  class  taught  by  the  elders. 

In  Guatemala,  parents  encourage  their  children  to  forsake  native  Mayan 
dialects  and  learn  Spanish  to  get  ahead  in  life.  "They  go  to  school  and 
they  see  that  success  depends  on  learning  Spanish,"  said  Nora  England,  a 
linguistics  professor  at  the  University  of  Texas. 

Some  languages  saved 

Efforts  to  save  languages  are  as  varied  as  the  languages.  Nora  England 
spends  her  summers  in  Guatemala  training  local  linguists  to  preserve  four 
endangered  Mayan  languages.  Guatemala's  villages  have  been  hotbeds  of 


language  diversity  for  centuries  because  of  poor  roads  and  mountainous 
terrain.  The  result  is  21  distinct  Mayan  tongues  in  Guatemala  alone  and 
nine  in  Mexico. 

"Some  of  them  are  as  different  from  each  other  as  English  is  from 
Russian/'  England  said. 

Success  stories  exist.  Hebrew,  once  nearly  dead  as  an  everyday  spoken 
language,  was  redeemed  from  ancient  texts  after  2,000  years  and  is  spoken 
by  about  5 million  people,  mostly  in  Israel.  Hebrew's  resurgence  was  aided 
by  its  role  in  the  effort  to  establish  a national  identity  for  Israel 
after  World  War  I. 

The  fight  to  save  other  dying  languages  is  more  of  an  uphill  battle. 
Critics  argue  that  it's  a waste  of  time  and  money  if  cultural  trends 
dictate  their  eventual  demise. 

Neil  Seeman,  an  associate  editor  at  the  National  Review  who  operates  a 
Canadian  think  tank,  said  that  while  dying  languages  should  be  recorded 
for  historical  study,  governments  are  responding  to  political  pressure 
with  a kind  of  "cultural  protectionism"  by  forcing  languages  on  people  who 
no  longer  have  use  for  them.  "I  have  nostalgia  for  the  electronic 
typewriter,  but  I don't  see  a need  for  subsidies  to  protect  it,  or 
continue  its  use,"  Seeman  said. 

But  linguists  say  that  a society's  culture  and  history  die  out  when  its 
language  expires.  "Part  of  the  world  is  lost  when  you  can't  name  it,"  said 
Stephen  Batalden,  a linguist  at  Arizona  State  University. 

In  Alaska,  Smith  says  she  hopes  for  a resurgence  in  Eyak,  now  that 
Krauss  has  recorded  her  language  on  tapes  and  in  writing.  "I  have  this 
feeling  in  my  heart  that  the  Eyak  language  is  going  to  come  back,  and 
usually  I'm  not  wrong  about  these  feelings,"  she  said.  And  if  it  happens 
she  will  respond  with  a one-word  prayer:  awa'ahdah. 

That's  Eyak  for  "thank  you." 

Copyright  c.  2003,  The  Baltimore  Sun. 
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Tribes  work  to  preserve  native  language 
PETER  HARRIMAN 
Associated  Press 
Duly  20,  2003 

LAKE  ANDES,  S.D.  - Thirteen  tiny  graduates  in  red  and  blue  caps  and  gown 
gather  around  a large  white  screen  in  the  4-H  building  here. 

The  4-  and  5-year-old  students  in  the  Yankton  Sioux  Tribe's  language 
immersion  class  of  2003  watch  a videotape  of  themselves,  made  several  days 
earlier.  On  the  tape,  the  kids  eagerly  shout  out  answers  to  questions. 

"How  do  you  say  gold?" 

"Mazaskazi . " 

"How  do  you  say  red?" 

"Ska . " 

"How  do  you  say  spotted?" 

"Gleshka . " 

Here  is  either  the  future  of  the  tribe's  language  or  a futile  dream. 

South  Dakota  tribes  have  embarked  on  a quest  to  reverse  the  rapid 
decline  of  the  Lakota,  Nakota  and  Dakota  dialects  of  their  native  language 
Before  World  War  II,  these  were  the  vernacular  on  most  reservations,  the 
languages  tribal  members  learned  at  home  before  they  learned  English. 

But  a survey  conducted  by  Oglala  Lakota  College  in  1993-94,  the  latest 
data  that's  available,  shows  what  has  happened  at  Pine  Ridge  Indian 
Reservation  and,  by  extension,  to  all  tribal  languages  in  the  state. 


Among  the  survey  findings: 

_ 90  percent  of  people  70  and  older  still  spoke  Lakota. 

80  percent  between  ages  60-70  still  spoke  the  language. 

_ Overall,  an  estimated  40  percent  of  Oglalas  could  still  speak  it. 

1 percent  of  people  younger  than  18  could  speak  their  native  tongue. 

_ The  average  age  of  speakers  was  35. 

The  goal  at  Pine  Ridge  and  elsewhere  is  to  make  tribal  languages 
commonly  spoken.  Tribes  hope  to  preserve  language  as  vital  instruments  for 
conveying  the  nuances  of  Indians'  concepts  of  themselves  and  their 
relation  to  the  world.  It's  a goal  that  must  be  met  before  a critical  mass 
of  speakers  ages  and  dies. 

But  there  is  no  set  path  toward  language  salvation,  and  efforts  in  the 

state  use  widely  different  approaches  that  are  often  underfunded  and 

controversial . 

The  Oglalas  at  Pine  Ridge  are  being  assisted  by  the  Indiana  University 
American  Indian  Studies  Research  Institute,  which  is  acting  as  a 
linguistics  technical  consultant,  says  Will  Meya,  who  runs  IU's  Lakota 
Language  program. 

A native  language  is  vital  to  preserving  a unique  world  view,  he  says. 

"It  is  hard  to  appreciate,  if  you  are  monolingual,  that  there  really  is 
a way  of  thinking,  articulating  and  conceiving  of  ideas  that  is  inherent 
in  another  way  of  speaking,"  he  says. 

"Some  linguists  compare  language  to  a biological  species.  Within  the 
grammar  and  vocabulary  is  sort  of  a genetic  code  that  has  evolved  for 
thousands  of  years  and  is  unique." 

The  fundamental  Lakota  idea  that  everything  is  interrelated  is  conveyed 
in  the  syntax  of  the  Lakota  language.  European  thought  assumes  an 
individual  stands  separate  from  the  world  and  makes  value  judgments  about 
it.  This  is  seen  in  basic  English  syntax:  subject,  verb,  object,  "Dane 
sees  the  dog." 

In  Lakota,  the  syntax  is  object,  subject,  verb,  "The  dog  Dane  sees." 

There  is  no  subtle  implication  the  dog  exists  only  because  Dane  sees  it. 

"We  have  got  to  look  at  life  on  this  planet  as  inherently  more  valuable 
if  we  have  those  ideas  available  to  us,"  Meya  says. 

The  first  Lakota  immersion  program  began  in  1997  at  Loneman  School  on 
Pine  Ridge.  Meya ' s assertion  that  language  is  integral  to  culture 
resonates  with  Leonard  Little  Finger,  the  school's  Lakota  studies  director. 

"One  of  the  most  important  areas  of  language  is  the  spiritual  side," 
Little  Finger  says.  "Our  elders  say  our  tongue  was  given  to  us  by  our 
creator  so  we  can  speak  with  our  creator." 

Tribal  languages  were  under  attack  in  South  Dakota  from  the  time  tribes 
were  conquered  in  the  1880s  and  forced  to  submit  to  government 
assimilation  policies. 

Isolation,  though,  served  as  an  effective  antidote.  Reservations  far 
removed  from  the  dominant  society  were  reservoirs  of  native  speakers. 
Despite  consistent  pressures  at  boarding  schools  and  elsewhere  to  turn 
Indians  into  imitation  whites,  native  languages  survived  well  on  South 
Dakota's  reservations  until  the  past  50  years. 

"Before  1954,  the  identity  to  be  Lakota  was  very  strong,"  Meya  says. 

That  all  began  to  change  when  Indians  who  entered  the  wider  world  to 
fight  World  War  II  began  returning  home. 

"Lakotas  resisted  language  change  and  remained  true  to  their  culture 
much  longer  than  many  other  tribes,"  he  says.  "When  so  many  of  the  young 
Lakota  males  went  off  to  war,  it  changed  so  profoundly.  They  saw  the  rest 
of  the  world  for  the  first  time  and  also  realized  the  vastness  of  what  was 
up  against  them,  the  dominant  society. 

"The  cash  economy  started  on  Pine  Ridge.  That's  when  so  many  things  came 
back  from  the  outside  world." 

Little  Finger,  65,  is  from  Pine  Ridge.  Like  many  of  his  peers,  he 
learned  Lakota  as  a first  language.  Fie  illustrates  the  profound  difficulty 
in  bridging  the  gap  between  aging  fluent  speakers  and  the  children  who 
proponents  hope  will  carry  on  their  tongue. 

"In  my  life,  I grew  up  where  everyone  spoke  the  language.  It  was  just  as 
natural  as  could  be.  I didn't  have  to  read  a book  to  learn  my  words.  I 


heard  it  and  spoke  it,"  he  says.  "I  look  now,  and  those  people  are  few  and 
far  between.  We  can  still  carry  on  a conversation,  but  I carry  them  on 
primarily  with  people  my  own  age.  It  is  rare  I speak  with  youth.  I try  to 
say  words  in  Lakota,  and  they  look  at  me  with  saucer  eyes." 

Making  native  languages  relevant  to  the  21st  century  is  crucial  if  they 
are  to  survive  as  living  languages,  says  Meya,  the  Indiana  linguist. 

"We're  battling  English,"  he  says.  "We're  competing  against  things  like 
satellite  television  and  all  the  things  the  dominant  English  language  has 
to  offer.  We're  competing  just  for  students'  attention.  Part  of  the 
strategy  is  to  create  as  much  material  for  them  as  possible  to  make  it 
relevant . " 

Jerome  Kills  Small,  who  has  taught  Indian  languages  at  the  University  of 
South  Dakota  for  13  years,  does  detect  in  them  a necessary  attribute  of  a 
living  language,  the  ability  to  create  new  words.  Like  every  language, 
they  have  bound  morphemes,  an  arbitrary  pairing  of  sound  and  meaning  that 
is  the  building  material  of  words. 

"If  you  can  put  syllables  together  you  can  create  and  describe  a new 
noun.  If  a first-language  speaker  heard  it,  they  would  know  exactly  what 
that  word  is,"  Kills  Small  says. 

Perhaps  the  simplest  example  of  a bound  morpheme  in  English  is  the  sound 
"s."  Attached  to  the  end  of  any  noun,  it  signifies  the  plural. 

Even  as  tribes  race  to  create  a new  generation  of  speakers,  their  native 
languages  need  gatekeepers  to  ensure  tribal  language  morphemes  and 
existing  words  are  used  to  make  new  words  in  the  21st  century,  rather  than 
letting  English  creep  into  the  lexicon,  Meya  says. 

"That's  what  the  French  do  all  the  time.  Everything  is  brought  into 
French.  There  are  no  Anglo  words  at  all,"  he  says. 

There  are  two  types  of  language-restoration  programs  on  reservations.  At 
Yankton  and  Pine  Ridge,  the  goal  of  immersion  classes  is  to  conduct  them 
almost  totally  in  the  native  language.  Cheyenne  River's  Good  Child  Program 
- Cinci  Wakpa  Waste  - seeks  to  teach  Lakota  and  English  together  in  grades 
K-12 . 

Bilingual  education  was  the  favored  method  of  Lakota  language 
instruction,  according  to  a survey  conducted  among  Cheyenne  River  parents 
in  1999  by  Marion  Blue  Arm. 

"Parents  always  feel  we  are  giving  up  English  if  we  teach  Lakota,"  she 
says . 

That's  not  the  case. 

"If  you  truly  have  immersion  to  the  third  grade,  there  are  all  these 
studies  that  show  English  will  come  back  anyway.  They  will  learn  that  and 
pick  it  up  like  nothing,"  says  Blue  Arm.  "But  people  don't  believe  that. 
They  believe  that  if  you  are  not  teaching  English  intensely  from  the 
beginning,  the  students  will  be  at  a disadvantage." 

Rosie  Roach,  a former  elementary  school  principal,  is  the  administrator 
of  language  programs  in  Cheyenne  River  schools.  Immersion  has  run  afoul  of 
not  only  leery  parents  but  recalcitrant  teachers,  she  says. 

"We  do  get  a small  amount  of  resistance  from  parents.  We  get  a lot  of 
resistance  from  teachers,"  she  says  of  language  immersion.  "Most  of  the 
teachers  in  our  systems  are  non-Indians.  Research  shows  our  Native 
American  children  can  really  progress  if  they  have  their  language  and 
culture.  Yet  when  we  look  at  that  as  teachers,  we  don't  do  anything  with 
it.  We  continue  to  teach  in  the  same  way  we've  been  teaching  the  past  50 
years.  That  has  to  change." 

Cheyenne  River  has  put  an  innovative  twist  on  bilingual  instruction.  It 
has  started  to  pair  fluent  Lakota  speakers  in  classrooms  with  certified 
teachers.  The  idea  is  to  bring  both  language  proficiency  and  teaching 
proficiency  together.  That  level  of  professional  support  stands  in  stark 
contrast  to  Lavena  Cook,  who  teaches  the  Yankton's  language  immersion 
classes  at  Lake  Andes. 

"I  knew  my  language.  But  I don't  know  a thing  about  teaching.  I did 
everything  in  my  life  but  teach  children,"  says  Cook,  54.  She  was  working 
as  a postal  clerk  in  Marty  last  year  when  officials  with  the  tribal- 
language  immersion  program  prevailed  upon  her  to  take  over  the  class.  "I 
said,  'I'll  try.  I'll  do  it  for  six  months,  and  if  I'm  not  doing  a good 


job,  you  can  let  me  go.'" 

Whatever  the  state  of  language  restoration,  things  are  better  than  they 
were,  says  Roach  at  Cheyenne  River. 

While  interest  in  restoring  native  language  is  strong  now,  the 
opportunity  to  do  so  is  relatively  short.  Meya  points  to  the  aging  native 
language  speakers.  "We  only  have  20  years,  if  that,  to  use  the  speakers  of 
today  as  teachers  to  train  a generation  of  speakers,"  he  says. 

Meya,  Little  Finger  and  Roach  all  say  the  federal  government  could  play 
a major  role  in  providing  funding  for  language  teachers  and  producing 
native  language  curricula.  Meya  talks  about  $5  million  a year  for  40  years 
for  the  Pine  Ridge  project  alone. 

Sen.  Tim  Dohnson  of  South  Dakota  is  a co-sponsor  of  the  2003  amendment 
to  the  1990  Native  American  Languages  Act.  He  also  is  the  most  prominent 
official  Meya  solicits  for  federal  aid. 

The  amendment  he  is  co-sponsoring  encourages  the  development  of  language 
nests,  organized  language  programs  for  children  7 years  old  and  younger 
and  their  families.  It  offers  schools  a chance  to  qualify  as  language- 
survival  schools  to  receive  funding. 

The  catch  is,  there  is  virtually  no  funding  in  the  current  budget. 

"We  are  trying  to  devise  new,  more  effective  ways  to  provide  for  Native 
American  language  survival.  This  is  one  step  in  that  direction,"  Dohnson 
says  of  the  amendment.  "There  is  not  a lot  of  money  to  be  had  that  is 
focused  exclusively  on  Lakota  language  preservation." 

Meya  points  out  the  irony  that  what  federal  money  is  available  tends  to 
go  to  the  most  threatened  languages,  rather  than  ones  like  Lakota,  that 
have  enough  speakers  to  have  a chance  of  survival. 

Dohnson  agrees:  "A  language  like  Lakota,  that  still  has  a significant 
number  of  fluent  speakers,  has  a better  long-term  chance  at  being 
preserved  in  a meaningful  way  and  not  just  as  an  academic  subject  but  as  a 
language  that  is  utilized  in  daily  life." 

But  he  adds  that  when  it  comes  to  fighting  for  funding,  he  must  take 
into  account  what  the  tribes  want  and  need. 

"Their  funding  requests  tend  to  focus  more  on  basic  human  needs,  school 
funding,  nutrition,  Indian  Health  Service,  law  enforcement,  roads  and 
water,"  he  says.  "I  know  language  preservation  is  important.  But  that's 
not  an  area  they  have  made  central  to  their  appropriations  requests." 

So  there  are  people  such  as  Cook,  the  nonteacher,  with  no  help  or 
experience,  trying  to  save  the  Yankton's  Dakota  by  cobbling  together  her 
version  of  immersion.  The  students  probably  heard  more  English  than  a 
linguist  would  like  to  see  in  an  immersion  program,  they  learned  more 
vocabulary  than  sentence  structure,  and  the  class  concluded  with  no  exam, 
no  formal  assessment  of  success. 

But  Cook  recounts  a telling  little  triumph,  an  example  of  language  truly 
restored.  One  day,  she  intervened  as  a pair  of  her  tiny  students  were 
squabbling  over  a toy. 

They  were  arguing  in  Dakota. 

Information  from:  Argus  Leader 
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How  Maria  Hinton  has  kept  her  culture  alive 

One  of  the  last  native-speaking  elders  takes  a look  back 

By  Monique  Balas 

News-Chronicle 


Duly  14,  2003 

Her  Oneida  name  is  "She  Remembers." 

A more  fitting  name  for  Oneida  Nation  elder  Maria  Hinton  would  be  hard 
to  find,  for  it  is  thanks  to  Hinton  that  the  Oneidas  can  remember,  too: 
Their  stories,  their  language,  their  culture. 

One  of  only  20  remaining  native-speaking  elders  in  the  Oneida  Nation 
("Maybe  less,  maybe  less,"  she  mused  as  she  thought  about  those  who  have 
since  passed),  Hinton,  93,  spoke  recently  about  what  it  means  to  learn 
those  things  that  need  to  be  remembered. 

"Oneida  language  is  culture.  It's  just  our  way,"  she  said.  "It  all  goes 
together.  You  don't  say,  'I'm  teaching  your  culture,'  you're  teaching  the 
language.  That's  the  way  I feel." 

Prim  but  with  plenty  of  spunk,  the  Oneida  matriarch  was  raised  by  her 
grandmother  and  didn't  learn  English  until  she  was  10.  "She  remembers" 
were  the  instructional  words  Hinton's  grandmother  would  say  when  Hinton 
was  supposed  to  be  learning. 

"When  I was  growing  up,  and  my  grandmother  used  to  teach  me  things,  she 
didn't  say,  'Now,  this  is  culture,  now  this  is  the  language.'  She  just 
taught  me." 

So  it  was  an  odd  twist  of  fate  that  Hinton  would  be  named  "She 
Remembers"  in  Canada,  at  the  age  of  46. 

Over  the  next  40  years,  Hinton  would  grow  into  that  name  and  make  it  her 
own . 

When  a movement  in  the  1970s  for  Oneidas  to  get  back  in  touch  with  their 
linguistic  roots  starting  from  the  elementary-school  level,  Hinton  would 
find  herself  being  asked  to  help. 

"Because  my  brother  and  I were  native  speakers,  well,  then  they  put 
their  attention  on  us,"  Hinton  said. 

So  in  1973,  at  the  age  of  63,  the  former  teacher  thought  nothing  of 
going  back  school  to  pursue  her  bachelor's  degree  in  linguistics  through 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  System  (she  spent  two  years  in  Milwaukee 
before  coming  to  Green  Bay  to  receive  her  degree  at  UWGB  in  1979) . 

That's  how  she  ended  up  becoming  one  of  the  founders  and  first  teachers 
at  the  Oneida  Nation  Turtle  Elementary  School,  one  of  185  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs-funded  schools  nationwide  that  integrates  native  American  language 
and  culture  into  the  primary  school  curriculum,  said  Sheri  Mousseau, 
school  administrator  of  the  Oneida  Nation  School  System. 

When  they  opened  the  school  in  1980,  Hinton  taught  language  and  culture 
to  kindergartners  and  spent  some  time  teaching  middle-schoolers  as  well; 
the  Turtle  School  serves  children  from  kindergarten  through  eighth  grade. 
Hinton  also  spent  time  as  a language  curriculum  developer  at  the  school, 
where  she  taught  the  Oneida  language  to  teachers. 

"A  lot  of  us  look  to  her  as  a role  model  and  mentor,"  said  Mousseau,  who 
taught  special  education  in  the  classroom  next  to  Hinton's  and  has  known 
her  for  more  than  20  years. 

"With  her  determination  and  willingness  to  mentor,  to  unconditionally 
provide  support  for  anyone  who  wanted  to  learn,  it's  like  the  passion  that 
a teacher  has  for  a classroom,  she  had  that  passion  for  teaching  her  craft, 
teaching  her  language,  the  Oneida  language." 

Hinton's  ability  to  remember  was  a key  reason  why  she,  along  with  her 
late  brother,  Amos  Christjohn,  was  a natural  person  to  ask  when  the  Oneida 
Grants  Office  offered  $18,000  for  the  compilation  of  an  Oneida  dictionary. 

The  dictionary  is  one  of  the  Oneida's  most  tangible  representations  to 
keep  the  language  alive  and  a valuable  tool  for  linguists. 

Hinton  and  Christjohn  worked  daily  over  the  course  of  two  years  to  put 
the  book  together.  Now  sold  at  the  Turtle  School,  the  reference  work  is 
requested  nationally  and  as  far  away  as  Russia. 

In  addition  to  the  dictionary,  Hinton  has  also  put  together  several 
translations  of  Oneida  short  stories  and  is  currently  working  on  another. 
But  for  now,  she  has  other  concerns  to  keep  her  occupied. 

Her  30-year-old  great-grandson  (she  has  22  great-grandchildren  in  all) 
is  expected  to  be  coming  back  from  Iraq  later  this  month.  He  has  been 
deployed  there  with  the  U.S.  Army  for  nearly  two  years  and  Hinton  is 
planning  a big  homecoming  celebration  at  her  home. 

Although  she  wishes  he  weren't  in  the  military,  she  said  he  wants  to  be 


there  to  help  people  who  are  less  fortunate  than  he  is. 

"It  makes  you  feel  good  to  think  he  has  that  attitude/'  Hinton  said. 
Copyright  c.  2003  Green  Bay  News-Chronicle. 
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2ND  SALINE  RIVER  BENEFIT  POW  WOW 
AUG.  08-09-10  2003 

ALL  DANCERS  DRUMS  and  GENERAL  PUBLIC 
WELCOME  at  the  SALINE  COUNTY  FAIR  GROUNDS 
BENTON  ARKANSAS 

Special  kids  American  Indian  Educators 
Educators  will  be  demonstrating  bow  making, 
using  adlatle  and  styles  of  lodging 


ARENA  DIRECTOR -KIETH  LITTLE  BADGER-FLA. 

MCEE GARY  SMITH-GA. 

HEAD  MAN GARY  THUNDER  WOLF  ALA. 

HEAD  LADY VALERIE  COOPER-AL. 

HOST  DRUM TBA 

HOST  DRUM Red  Hawk  Singers 


ALL  DRUMS  AND  DANCERS  WELCOME 
ALL  TYPES  OF  CRAFTS 

FEATURING  CHIEF  LITTLE  HORSE  FILM  STAR 
WE  WILL  BE  HONORING  ALL  ELDERS, VETERANS, 

Volunteer  FIRE  FIGHTERS  WHO  THE  POW  WOW  IS  FOR 
WILL  BE  OFFERING  FREE  BLOOD  PRESSURE  CHECKS 
ADMISSION:  5.00  ADULTS 

3.00  CHILDREN  UNDER  12  and  SENIORS  55  AND  UP 

Fri.  Aug  08-12  pm  till  4 pm  kids  day  all  admission  free 
Fri  Aug  08  gates  open  at  5 pm 

grand  entry  at  7 pm  inter-tribal  till  10  pm 
Sat. Aug.  09  gates  open  at  10  am 

gourd  dancing  12pm  till  1 pm 

grand  entry  and  inter-tribal  dancing  till  6 pm 

6 pm  till  7 pm  gourd  dancing 

7 pm  till  10  pm  grand  entry  and  inter-tribal 
Sun.  Aug  10  gates  open  at  10  am 

12  pm  till  1 pm  gourd  dancing 
1 pm  till  5pm  grand  entry  and  inter-tribal  dancing 
BRING  YOUR  LAWN  CHAIRS  AND  SPEND  THE  DAY 
FRY  BREAD  AND  INDIAN  TACOS 
ALCOHOL  AND  DRUG  FREE  EVENT 
FOR  MORE  INFO  OR  DIRECTION 
CONTACT  ROBERT  BELLINGER  501-860-7220 
3IMMY  870-879-1396  or  LARRY  501-868-4108 
HOST  MOTEL  TO  BE  ANNOUNCED 


Aaron's  Powwow  Calendar  Updated  May  14,  2003 

http: //www. geocities . com/Athens/Olympus/9173 /powwows . html 

August  2003 

August  29-31  - 22nd  Annual  Stockton  Communiy  Labor  Day  Weekend  Powwow 
Location:  Webster  Middle  School  Field,  Stockton,  California. 

Contact:  (209)  953-4803,  Fax  (209)  953-4261;  clydehodge@earthlink.net; 
www. geocities . com/nativeteacher/ . 


September  2003 

September  17-20  - First  Annual  Miss  Indian  Rodeo  America  Pageant 
Location:  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

Notes:  CDIB  card  required. 

Contact:  Deborah  Robertson  rodeobest@aol.com;  www.rodeobest.com/apic. 

September  26-28  - 2003  Richmond  Powwow 
Location:  Richmond,  Kentucky. 

Notes:  Intertribal  dancing. 

Contact:  (859)  623-6076;  richmondpowwow@hotmail.com; 
www . homestead . com/richmondpowwowassn/ . 

September  27-28  - Gathering  of  the  People  Powwow 
Location:  Vigo  Conservation  Club,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 

Contact:  (812)  694-8745. 

October  2003 

October  10-12  - Fifth  Annual  Northern  Lights  Casino  Thanksgiving  Powwow 
Location:  Prince  Albert  Communiplex,  6th  Avenue  North,  Prince  Albert, 
Saskatchewan,  Canada. 

Notes:  Dance  and  drum  contests.  Me,  Russel  Standingrock 
and  Tommy  Christian;  Host  Northern  Drum,  Whitefish  Drs. 

Categories  include:  Mens  Fancy,  Traditional,  Grass; 

Womens  Fancy  Shawl,  Dingle. 

Contact:  (306)  764-4777;  ctyrellstanding@hotmail.com. 

October  11-12  - First  Annual  American  Indian  Powwow 
Location:  Faulkner  Park,  3 miles  north  of  Lindale,  Texas. 

Notes:  Intertribal  dancing,  everyone  welcome.  Vendor  space  available. 
Contact:  m.l.bailey@prodigy.net;  cheroke2@earthlink. net . 


Aboriginal  Multi-Media  Society  Updated  May  14,  2003 
Aboriginal  Community  Events  Listing 
http : //www. ammsa . com/ ammsae vents . html 

August  2003 

August  8th,  2003 
Standing  Buffalo  Powwow 
Fort  Qu'  Appelle,  Saskatchewan 
(306)  332-4685 

August  4-10,  2003 
Norway  House  Cree  Nation 
Treaty  & York  Boat  Days 
Norway  House,  Manitoba 
Anthony:  (204)  359-4729 

August  7-10,  2003 
Siksaka  First  Nation  Powwow 
near  Gliechen,  Alberta 
(403)  734-5315 

Hays  Annual  Powwow 
Hays,  Montana 
(406)  673-3158 

Omak  Stampede  and 
World  Famous  Suicide  Race 
Omak,  Washington 
Contact:  1 (800)  933-6625 

August  8th,  2003 

Standing  Buffalo  First  Nation  Powwow 


Font  Qu'Appelle,  Saskatchewan 
(306)  332-4685 

August  8-10,  2003 
Big  Island  Lake  Powwow 
(formerly  Joseph  BigHead) 
near  Pierceland,  Saskatchewan 
(306)  839-2277 

Genaabaajing  13th  Annual 
Traditional  Powwow 
Serpent  River  First  Nation,  Ontario 
Fran:  (705)  844-2418 

Heart  Lake  4th  Annual 
Competition  Powwow 
Heart  Lake  First  Nation,  Alberta 
Paula  or  Sam:  (780)  623-2130 

Millbrook  First  Nation  6th  Annual 
Traditional  Powwow 
Truro,  Nova  Scotia 
Lavinia:  (902)  897-0958 

Big  Grassy  Powwow 

Big  Grassy,  Ontario 

Daryl  / Gary:  (807)  488-5614 

Songhees  Powwow 

Maple  Bank  Park,  British  Columbia 
Angela:  (250)  385-3938 

August  9 & 10,  2003 
Saugeen  Competition  Powwow 
Saugeen  First  Nation,  Onario 
(519)  797-2781 

August  9-10,  2003 
16th  Annual  Traditional  Pow  Wow 
Tyendinaga  Mohawk  Territory,  Ontario 
Sharon  John:  (613)  966-5602 

August  12-14,  2003 
Cowessess  Powwow 
near  Broadview,  Saskatchewan 
306-696-2520 

August  13-18,  2003 
Crow  Fair  & RodeoCrow  Agency 
60  miles  south  of  Billings,  Montana 
(406)  638-3793 

August  14-17,  2003 
Algonquins  of  Pikwa ' kanaga ' n 
Traditional  Powwow 

Pikwa ' kanaga ' n (Golden  Lake),  Ontario 
(613)  625-2800 

Shakopee  Powwow 
Prior  Lake,  Minnesota 
(952)  445-8900 

August  15-17,  2003 

Kahkewistahaw  Powwow 

near  Broadview,  Saskatchewan 


(306)  696-3291 

Muskoday  First  Nation  Powwow 
Veterans  Memorial  Park 
Muskoday  First  Nation,  Saskatchewan 
Leroy:  (306)  764-1282 

Island  Thunder  Powwow 
Khotwutsun  Soccer  Field 
Duncan,  British  Columbia 
(250)  748-9404 

Aug.  16&17,  2003 

Thunder  Mountain  Lenape  Nation 

5th  Annual  Native  American  Festival 

Location:  Saltsburg,  PA 

Contact:  (724)  459-5276 

Chippewas  of  the  Thames  First  Nation 
27th  Annual  Competition  Powwow 
30km  Southwest  of  London 
Thames  First  Nation,  Ontario 
(519)  289-2232 

8th  Wahnapitae  First  Nation 
Traditional  Powwow 
Wahnapitae  First  Nation,  Ontario 
(705)  858-0610 

10th  Whitefish  River  Powwow 
Sunshine  Alley,  Birch  Island,  Ontario 
(705)  285-4321 

Bernie  Metecheah  Memorial  Rodeo 
Halfway  River  First  Nation 
Wonowon,  British  Columbia 
Info:  Deff:  (250)261-7276 
Hoe:  (250)  743-7743 
Office:  (250)  772-5050 

August  18-21,  2003 
Nekaneet  International 
Healing  & Medicene  Gathering 
Maple  Creek,  Saskatchewan 
Vonnie:  (306)  662-3660 

August  20-22,  2003 

27th  Annual  Aboriginal  Elders  Gathering 
Town  Center  Stadium 
Coquitlam,  British  Columbia 
(250)  544-1667 

August  21-24,  2003 
Schemitzun  2003 
Mashantucket , Connecticut 
(860)  396-6188  / 6290 

August  22-24,  2003 
Mistawasis  First  Nation  Powwow 
near  Leask,  Saskatchewan 
(306)  466-4800 

6th  Rapid  River  Anishinabe  Powwow 
Hiawatha  Forest,  Rapid  River,  Michigan 
(906)  474-9910 


19th  Annual  Northern  Gathering 
Ojibways  of  the  Pic  River  First  Nation 
Heron  Bay,  Ontario 
(807)  229-1749 
www.picriver.com 

3rd  Annual  Spirit  of  The  North  Celebration 

Shooting  Star  Casino  & Event  Center  - - Mahnomen,  Minnesota 

Special  Hotel  Rate  - Call  (800)453-STAR 

All  Craft  Vendors  Welcome 

Info. : (218)  846-0957 

20th  Annual  Kehewin  Cree  Nation 
Competition  Pow  Wow 
& Handgame  Tournament 
Contact:  Irvin  Kehewin 
E-mail:  irvinkehewin@yahoo. ca 

Fort  Kipp  Celebration 
45th  Year  Fort  Peck  Reservation 
Poplar,  Montana 
(406)  768-5155 

August  23-24,  2003 

Shawanaga  First  Nation  Healing  Center 
6th  Annual  Powwow 
Shawanaga  First  Nation,  Ontario 
(705)  366-2378 

Silver  Lake  9th  Annual 
Traditional  Powwow 
Silver  Lake,  Ontario 
(613)  548-1500 

August  24-27,  2003 
137th  Winnebago  Homecoming 
Winnebago,  NE 
(402)  878-3222 

August  29-31,  2003 
Poplar  Indian  Days 
Fort  Peck  Reservation 
Poplar,  Montana 
(406)  768-3826 

The  Minwaashin  Lodge  Women's  Gathering 
Ottawa,  Ontario 
(613)  741-5590 

August  30-31,  2003 
Frog  Lake  Labour  Day  Powwow 
Frog  Lake  , Alberta 
(780)  943-2173 

Labor  Day  Powwow 
Cass  Lake,  Minnesota 
(218)  335-8200 

21st  Annual  Labor  Day  Powwow 
Grove  City,  Ohio 
Carol:  (614)  443-6120 


September  2003 


September  3-7,  2003 

57th  Annual  Navajo  Nation  Fair 

Window  Rock,  Arizona 

(928)  871-6478 

www.navajonationfair.com 

September  6 & 7 , 2003 

Grand  Valley  American  Indian  Lodge 

42nd  Annual  Traditional  Powwow 

Riverside  Park,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 

(616)  364-4697 

Email:  wabushna@aol.com 

September  12-14,  2003 

Tyendinaga  Mohawk  Territory  County  Fair 
Tyendinaga  Mohawk  Territory,  ON 
WM.  3.  Brant  : (613)  967-1129 
(613)  396-3800  / 967-3603 

September  16-19,  2003 

10th  Annual  National  Conference  and  AGM 
The  Drum  is  Calling. .. Journey  to  New  Horizons 

CAN  DO 

Whitehorse,  Yukon 
Phone:  (780)  990-0303 
Email:  cando@edo.ca 
Web  site:  www.edo.ca 

September  19-21,  2003 
Gathering  of  Veteran's 
Neillsville,  Wisconsin 
Mark:  (715)  743-4224 

Moosomin  First  Nations  Powwow, 
near  Cochin,  Saskatchewan 
1-800-252-4977 

Sept.  26-28,  2003 
Last  Chance  Community  Powwow 
Helena,  Montana 
(406)  439-5631 

Gathering  of  the  Good  Minds 

A Celebration  of  First  Nations  Arts  and  Wisdon 

FREE  ADMISSION 

London,  Ontario 

Dan  & Mary  (519)  659-4682 

Email:  dsmoke@uwo.ca 

Mid-America  All  Indian  Center  Powwow 
Wichita,  Kansas 
(316)  262-5221 

September  27  & 28,  2003 

10th  Anniversary  Native  American  Foundation  Inter-Tribal  Powwow 
Waimea  Ballfield  Waimea,  Hawaii 
Email:  waimeapowwow@yahoo.com 

October  2003 

October  10-12,  2003 

5th  Annual  Northern  Lights  Casino  Thanksgiving  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Prince  Albert 

Communiplex 


Prince  Albert,  Saskatchewan 
MC  Russel  Standingrock  Rockyboy,MT 
Tom  Christian  Popular, MT 
Additional  Info: 1-306-764-4777 
Email : nlcchampionship2k3@hotmail . com 

Website:  http://www.siga . sk.ca/NorthernLights/AboutUS.aspx 

October  15-17  2003 
School  Days 

October  17-19  2003 
Powwow 

Lower  Muskogee  Creek  Tribe 

Tama  Trible  Town 

Whigham,  Georgia  39897 

Phone:  (229)  762-3165 

Email:  cate_esse@yahoo.com 

web  site:  http://www.rose.net/~mvr 

October  18-19,  2003 

Wahta  Mohawks  3rd  Annual  Powwow  2003 

Iroquois  Cranberry  Growers,  Hwy  #69  North  Mactier 

Bill:  (705)  756-2354 


Updated  May  14,  2003 

Andersons-web.com  http: //ander sons -web . com/native_events . htm 

August  16  - 17,  2003:  Dance  Till  Dark  Pow  Wow  by  the  Red  Hawk  American 
Indian  Society  at  the  Willow  Ranch  South  Hubbard  Road,  just  off  Rt.  422, 
Coitsville  Township,  Ohio.  For  more  information  call:  Donna  Wynn  1-330- 
534-0424  or  e-mail:  WhBuffaloEagle@aol.com 

September  20  - 21,  2003:  15th  Annual  "Everything  is  Sacred"  Pow  Wow 
Gathering  - 2003  at  the  Borchard  Community  Park  190  No.  Reino  Road, 

Thousand  Oaks,  California.  Check  it  out  at  http://www.everythingissacred. 
com  Hosted  by  the  California  Indian  Council  Foundation.  For  more 
information  contact  805-493-2863  or  e-mail:  TheWHITEHAWK@MSN.com 

October  15  - 19,  2003:  Lower  Muskogee  Creek  Tribe  Powwow  at  Tama  Trible 
Town,  Whigham,  Georgia  39897.  Contact  229-762-3165  e-mail:  cate_esse@yahoo . 
com  Seen  on  the  web  at:  http://www.rose.net/~mvr 

October  24  - 26,  2003:  Southeastern  Intertribal  Powwow,  Friendly  City 
Park/EB  Hamilton  Complex,  Trifton,  Georgia  (1-75  @ 2nd  Street,  exit  63A  & 
west  2 miles)  Contact  Derry  Laney  229-787-5180  evenings  or  e-mail 
3erry@NativeWayProductions . com  on  the  web  at  http://www. 
NativeWayProductions . com 

November  14  - 16.  2003:  Tullahoma  Intertribal  Powwow,  South  Dackson  Civic 
Center  grounds,  Tullahoma,  Tennessee.  Contact  Derry  Laney  229-787-5180 
evenings  or  e-mail  Derry@NativeWayProductions . com  this  can  be  seen  on  the 
web  at:  http://www.NativeWayProductions.com 

A word  of  advice,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  mistakes  happen! 

Please  try  to  get  in  contact  with  the  event  staff  and  verify  the 
important  information  before  leaving  for  it. 


OCB  TRACKER  Updated  May  14,  2003 

California's  Native  News  www.ocbtracker .com 
http://www.ocbtracker.com/index.htmlMay  21th,  2003 

August  16th  - 17th,  2003 


Thunder  Motain  Lenape  Nation  5th  Annual  Native  Ameican  Festival 
Saltsburg,  PA 


Join  us  for  a Cultural  Heritage  Experience  Proceeds  Benefit 
Thunder  Mountain  Programs  & Land  Purchase 
Grand  Entry  Noon  both  days-Dancing  until  5 p.m. 

Shop  for  Unique  Gifts  & Collectibles:  Native  Arts  & Crafts  Hear,  See, 
Experience:  Traditional  Drumming,  Dancing  & Singing 
Treat  Your  Tastebuds:  Native  Foods 

Have  Fun:  Children's  Activities  & Dances,  Public  Participation  Dances, 
Storytelling  Learn  - 

Native  American  Heritage:  Hands-on  Living  History  Area  with  Wigwams, 
Tipi,  Reproduction  Artifacts,  Garden 

t hundermount a in@quest publish . com  www. quest publish . com/thundermountain 
Info:  Call  Pat  (724) -459-5276 

August  20th,  2003 

American  Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce  Monthly  Meeting 
(every  third  Wednesday) 

11138  Valley  Mall 
Suite  200 
El  Monte,  CA 

Upstairs  at  the  Bank  of  America  building 

Meetings  starts  6:30  potluck  social,  7:30  call  to  order. 

Info:  (626)  442-3701  or  (714)  898-6364 

August  22nd  - 24th,  2003 

34th  Annual  Southern  California  Indian  Center  Powwow 

Orange  County  Fairgrounds 

Fair  Drive 

Costa  Mesa,  CA 

Info:  (714)  962-6673 

email:  scicgg@indiancenter.net 

web:  http://www.indiancenter.net 

August  29th  - 31st,  2003 

Barona  Powwow 

Barona  Ball  Field,  past  Barona  Casino 
Lakeside,  CA 

Contest  dancing,  food  booths,  craft  booths,  camping 
Info:  (619)  561-5560 

August  29  - 31,  2003 

Stockton  Labor  Day  PowWow 

Stockton 

Stockton,  CA 

web  site:  www.geocities.com/native  teacher  e-mail:  twolegsx2@yahoo.com 
Info:  NAIC  (209)  953-4803;  or  Dulie  (209)  477-5383 

September  5th  - 7th,  2003 

Sycuan  Pow  Wow 
Sycuan  Reservation 
Alpine,  CA 

Contest  dancing,  food  booths,  craft  booths,  camping 
Info:  (619)  445-7776 

Sept  6th  -7th  2003 

7th  annual  Traditional  family  Pow-wow 
Lake  Silverwood,  Black  Oak  area 
Highway  138 
Hesperia,  Ca 

Saturday  12:00pm  -9:00pm.  Grand  entry  12:00  noon. 


Dinner  break  5:30, grand  entry  6:30pm  Sunday  12:00pm-7:00pm. 

Grand  entry  12:00  noon. 

This  a family  event  and  we  strongly  encourage  our  young  dancers. 

All  drums,  dancers  and  public  welcome! ! Head  staff  TBA.  Specials  TBA 
Info:  (909)  887-6006 

September  13th  - 14th,  2003 

9th  Annual  Precious  Sunset  Pow-wow 
Recreation  Point 
Bass  Lake 
Bass  Lake,  CA 

Arts  and  crafts,  food,  hand  drum  contest,  princess  contest, 
team  dancing  contest.  Camping  available.  MC:  Wallace  Coffey; 

Arena  Director:  Art  Martinez. 

Info:  (559)  855-2705;  fax:  (559)  855-2695 

September  17th,  2003 

American  Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce  Monthly  Meeting 
(every  third  Wednesday) 

11138  Valley  Mall 
Suite  200 
El  Monte,  CA 

Upstairs  at  the  Bank  of  America  building 

Meetings  starts  6:30  potluck  social,  7:30  call  to  order. 

Info:  (626)  442-3701  or  (714)  898-6364 

Sept  20  - 21,  2003 

15th  "Everything  is  Sacred  Pow  Wow  Gathering" 

Borchard  Park 
190  No.  Reino  Rd. 

Thousand  Oaks,  CA 

MC,  Brian  Brightcloud,  Headman  Anthony  Sanchez, 

Host  Drum-Stronghold  Singers-Cree  Nation,  Lead  Singer-Val  Shadowhawk, 
Honored  Guest-Mr.  Doe  Morris,  Sr.  Navaho  Code  Talker, 

Arena  Director,  Dean  Webster,  Chicken  Dance  Contest-Winner  takes  all! 
Free  Admission  & Parking.  More  to  be  announced, 
http: //everyth ingis sac red . com 
Info:  Call  Richard  (805)  493-2863 

September  26,  27  and  28 

Bishop  Paiute  Tribe  Annual  Handgame  Tournament 
Tribal  Gym 

390  North  Barlow  lane 
Bishop  CA 

All  Handgame  Players  are  welcome  to  come  and  compete  for  the  guaranteed 
cash  and  bragging  rights  for  your  tribe,  last  years  reigning  champs  were 
the  Fish  Lake  Shoshones,  This  year  will  host  yet  another  True  Double 
Elimination,  $175  entry  fee  per  team,  2 to  5 players  per  team, 
www.paiute.com 
Info:  (760)  872-1823 

October  10th  - 12th,  2003 

5th  Annual  Northern  Lights  Casino  Thanksgiving  Powwow 

Prince  Albert  Communiplex 

Prince  Albert,  Saskatchewan 

Info:  (306)  764-4777 

Email : nlcchampionship2k3@hotmail . com 

Website:  http://www.siga . sk.ca/NorthernLights/AboutUS.aspx 


Oct.  11-12,  2003 


1st  Annual  Native  American  Intertribal  Fellowship  Powwow 
William  Carey  International  University 
1539  E.  Howard 
Pasadena,  CA 

Info:  Bryan  BrightCloud  818/870-0000 

October  25,  2003 

1st  American  Indian  Pow  Wow 
Faulkner  Park 
3 mi.  North  of  Lindale 
Lindale, Texas 

Update  Date  has  changed,  from  10/11/03  to  10/25/03. 
Electricity  is  available  around  Pavilion  only 
so  Food  Vendors  will  be  limied. 

Spaces  with  electricity  $45.00  without  electric  $40.00. 
Those  needing  power  bring  heavy  duty  extension  cords. 

Wooded  area  with  small  lake,  camping  allowed. 

Our  people  will  provide  security. 

Contact  Louise  Bailey  m.l.bailey@prodigy.net 
or  Pat  Barbour  cheroke2@earthlink.net 
Info:  903  882  8380 

January  2-3,2004 

After  the  New  Year  Contest  Pow  Wow 
Shonto  Preparatory  School 
hwy  98/160 
Shonto,  Az 

M/C-Dennis  Bowen-Tuba  City  AZjA/D-Lee  Williams,  Tempe  AZ; 
Host  Northern  Drum-Eagle  Creek  Singers,  Dennehotso  AZ; 
HeadMan/Lady-pick  per  session; 

Grand  Entry-Fri( Jan  2)  7 pm,  Sat(Jan  3)  1 & 7 pm; 

Special  Contest-Men's  Grass  Dance  Special  and  Drum  Contest; 
Flag  Ceremony  and  Veterans  Give-Away 
Info:  928/672-2652 


Whispering  Winds  Updated  May  14,  2003 

A Magazine  of  American  Indian  Crafts*Material  Culture*Powwow 
http: //www. whisper ingwind . com/ 

AUGUST  2003 

6- 10  82nd  Intertribal  Indian  Ceremonial.  Red  Rock  State  Park,  Gallup,  NM. 
Info:  (505)  863-3698 

7- 9  Trail  of  Tears  Drama.  Chereokee  Heritage  Center,  Tahlequah,  OK. 

Info:  (918)  456-1995 

7-10  Shoshone  Bannock  Powwow.  Fort  Hall,  ID.  Info:  (208)  238-3700 
7-10  Meskwaki  Indian  Pwwow.  Tama,  IA.  Info:  (641)  484-5366 

7- 11  Gallup  Intertribal  Indian  Ceremonial.  Gallup,  NM. 

Info:  (800)  233-4528 

8- 9  Parmelee  Community  Traditional  Wacipi.  Powoww  Grounds,  Parmelee,  SD. 
Info:  ((605)  856-2538 

8- 10  26th  Annual  IICOT  Powwow  of  Champions.  Tulsa  State  Fairgrounds, 

Expo  Bldg.,  Tulsa,  OK.  Info:  (918)  836-1523  www.iicot.org 

9- 10  22nd  Annual  Paumanauke  Powwow.  Tanner  Park,  Copiague,  Long  Island. 
Info:  (631)  661-7558 

9-10  Triangle  Native  American  Society  (TNAS)  Powwow.  Dorton  Arena  @ NC 
State  Fairgrounds,  Raleigh,  NC.  Info:  sandonlee@earthlink.net; 

(919)  225-7751;  vendors:  41ocks@bellsouth.net 
16-17  Thunder  Mountain  Lenape  Nation  5th  Annual  Native  American  Festival. 
10  a.m.  to  6 p.m.  Location:  Avonmore,  PA.  Info:  724-459-5276, 
thundermountain@questpublish.com  or  visit:  www.questpublish.com 
16-17  Mohegan  Wigwam  Pow  wow.  Fort  Shantok  Uncasville,  CT. 


info  1-800-MOHEGAN  ext  6277 

18- 20  World  Summit  of  Indigenous  Entrepreneurs  - The  first  ever  World 
Summit  of  Indigenous  Entrepreneurs  (WSIE)  - in  honour  of  the  United 
Nations  Decade  of  the  World's  Indigenous  People,  will  be  held  at  the  BMO 
Financial  Group  Institute  for  Learning  in  Toronto,  Canada.  There  will  be 
entrepreneurs  representing  over  40  countries. 

Info : http: //wsie .wtuglobal . org/intro. php. 
or  contact  Ms.  Dana  Snell  at  416-736-5646 
22-23  3rd  Annual  Spirit  of  The  North  Celebration.  Shooting  Star  Casino  & 
Event  Center,  Mahnomen,  MN. 

Info:  Thomas  Mason  (218)846-0957  ortmas34@hotmail.com 
22-24  6th  Annual  Rapid  River  Anishinabeg  Traditional  Pow-Wow.  Rapid  River 
MI  - Upper  Peninsula,  8 miles  north  of  Rapid  River  in  the  Hiawatha 
National  Forest.  Spiritual  conference  on  Friday.  Free  Admission. 

Info:  (906)  235-1812  or  (734)  623-0686 
22-24  5th  Annual  West  Valley  City  Native  American  Assn.  Inc.,  Festival 
and  Contest  Pow  Wow.  Cultural  Celebration  Center,  1350  West  3300  South. 
West  Valley  City,  Utah.  Info:  Harry  lames  Sr.  (801)  973-2078; 

Vendor:  Chrishel  lames,  (801)  973-2078 

26- 28  12th  Annual  American  Indian  Council  Spring  Traditional  Powwow. 

Boone  County  4-H  Grounds,  Community  Bldg. , Lebanon,  IN. 

Info:  (765)  482-3315. 

29-31  22nd  Annual  Stockton  Community  Labor  Day  Weekend  PowWow.  Webster 
Middle  School  Field,  Stockton,  CA.  Info:  (209)953-4803  FAX:  (209)953-4261 
clydehodge@earthlink.net  or  www.geocities.com/nativeteacher 

29-  30  33rd  Annual  LIHA  Powwow,  on  the  Dulac  Land  Trust,  "Home  of  LIHA", 
Sanbornton,  NH.  Info:  (603)  934-4537  or  tipihill@yahoo.com 

30- 31  43rd  Annual  Tecumseh  Lodge  Powwow,  Tipton,  Indiana 
30-31  12th  Annual  Sounds  of  Thunder  Mountain  Contest  Pow  Wow. 

Kaibab  Indian  Reservation,  Pipe  Spring,  AZ. 

Info:  (928)  643-7245  or  cbulletts74@yahoo.com 
Aug30-Sept . 1, 2003  at  the  Heimat  Haus  4555  lackson  Pike  St.Rt.104  Grove 
City, Ohio.  Sponsored  by  the  Native  American  Indian  Center  Of  Central  Ohio 
PO  Box  07705  Columbus, Ohio  43207-0705  (614)  443-6120  naicco@aol.com 

SEPTEMBER  2003 

5- 7  First  Annual  Contest  Powwow  sponsored  by  the  Eastern  Missouri  All 
Nations  American  Indian  Council.  Woodson  Terrace  City  Park,  Woodson 
Terrace,  MO.  Info:  pawneewarrior@hotmail . com  or  call  636-978-8732. 

6- 7  13th  Annual  Powwow,  Keepers  of  the  Circle.  1180  Main  St,  Rotterdam 
lunction,  NY  12150.  Info:  ckeepers@aol.com 

11-13  DRUMS  ON  THE  POCOMOKE  Native  American  Festival  and  Pow  Wow. 

Cypress  Park,  Pocomoke,  MD.  Info:  Gail  Fox  (757)331-2188 
midnightstar002@msn . com 

Diane  Baldwin  (757)824-3060  firewolf@intercom.net 
Trudy  Smack  (302)732-9350  pokey9350@aol.com 
13  Cannes  Brulee  Native  American  Village  Powwow.  10am-6pm.  Kenner's 
Rivertown,  Kenner,  LA.  Info:  (504)  468-7231  ext  220 
13-14  9th  Annual  Precious  Sunset  Powwow.  Recreation  Point,  Bass  Lake,  CA. 
Info:  (559)  855-2705 

13-14  11th  Annual  Four  Winds  Powwow.  Killeen  Special  Events  Center, 
Killeen/Ft.  Hood,  Tx.  Info:  Four  Winds  - Box  10035  - 

Killeen,  Texas  76547-0035  (254)  618-5132  - e-mail  fourwinds@seacove.net. 

Web  site  www.fourwindstx.org 

17-20  First  Annual  Miss  Indian  Rodeo  America  Pageant.  Oklahoma  City  OK, 
CDIB  card  required,  www.  rodeobest.com/aipc  Email  Contact:  National 
Director,  Deborah  Robertson  rodeobest@aol.com 

19- 21  2nd  Annual  Crystal  Valley  Native  American  Pow-Wow.  Romney,  WV. 

Info : www. cry st a 1 valley powwow . com 

20- 21  FDR  PowWow,  FDR  State  Park,  Westchester,  NY. 

27- 28  10th  Annual  Hart  of  the  West  Intertribal  Pow  Wow.  William  S.  Hart 
Park  & Museum,  Newhall,  California.  Info:  (661)255-9295, 

email:  rmschultz@mindspring. com 
27-28  Gathering  of  the  People  Powwow.  Vigo  Conservation  Club, 


Terre  Haute,  IN.  Info:  (812)  694-8745 
27-28,  2003:  Mt.  Duliet  Powwow.  Mt.  Duliet  Horse  Arena  Mt.  Duliet,  TN. 
Info:  (615)  443-1537. 

27-28  10th  Anniversary  Native  American  Foundation  Inter-Tribal  Powwow. 
Waimea  Ballfield,  Waimea,  Hawaii.  Info:  email :waimeapowwow@yahoo . com 

OCTOBER  2003 

4 11th  Annual  Nemki  Friendship  Pow-Wow.  2003  at  the  the  Batavia  Middle 
School,  1501  S Raddant  Rd,  Batavia,  IL  60510.  Info:  (815)667-4976 
or  3eff  Glaser  (630)879-0117. 

4-5  6TH  Annual  Choerkee  Nation  of  New  Dersey  Powwow.  40th  Street  Park, 
Irvington,  N3 . Info:  (973)  351-1210. 

4- 5  First  Outdoor  Powwow  in  Perrysburg,  Ohio, 

"They  Walked  Here  Before  Us  - A Woodland  Indian  Celebration". 

Buttonwood  Park,  Perrysburg,  OH.  Info:  (419)  874-9378 
or  perrysburgpowwow@hotmail . com 

24-26  Southeastern  Intertribal  Powwow.  Friendly  City  Park/EB  Hamilton 
Complex,  Tifton,  GA  (1-75  @ 2nd  Street,  exit  63A  & west  2 miles). 

Info:  Derry  229-787-5180  www.NativeWayProductions.com 
or  email  nativeway@mindspring.com 

NOVEMBER  2003 

1-2  First  Annual  Native  American  Indian  Gathering  2003  sponsored  by  The 
Four  Bay  Winds.  The  Lockhouse,  Havre  de  Grace,  MD. Traders  by  invitation 
only.  Info:  Amy  Paul  (Blessing  Bird)  410-942-0542 
14-16  Tullahoma  Intertribal  Powwow.  South  Dackson  Civic  Center  grounds, 
Tullahoma,  TN.  Info  Derry  229-787-5180  www.NativeWayProductions.com 
or  email  nativeway@mindspring.com 

15  Third  Annual  Cherokee  Youth  Center  Pow  Wow.  Cherokee  Youth  Center, 
Cherokee,  NC. 

Info:  Helen  Martin  (828)  497-3119,  or  email:  singerdad@GONmail.com. 
DANUARY  2004 

Dec  31-Dan  11  Thunder  in  the  Desert.  10,000  years  of  culture, 

150  tribal  nations,  13  days,  1 location  - Rillito  Raceway  Park, 

Tucson,  AZ.  Info,  www.usaindianinfo.org  or  call  (520)  622-4900 

MARCH  2004 

5- 7  Middle  Tennessee  State  University  5th  American  Indian  Festival, 
Tennessee  Livestock  Center,  Murf reesboro,  TN  - 

Website: http: //www. mtsu.edu/~powwow  email:  powwow@mtsu.edu 
phone:  615-898-2872.  All  dancers  welcome.  All  drums  welcome. 

Venders  by  invitation  only. 

2003  Powwows  in  the  United  Kingdom 

AUGUST  16th .WATTLEHURST  FARM,  A24,  DORKING  ROAD,  KINGSFOLD, 

WEST  SUSSEX  01322  386423  01322  386423 

NOVEMBER  8th  NORTHAMPTON  CLIFTONVILLE  MIDDLE  SCHOOL, 

CLIFTONVILLE  ROAD  NORTHAMPTION  01604  414155 
DECEMBER  6th  MILTON  KEYNES  KINGSTHORPE  MIDDLE  SCHOOL, 

NORTHFIELD  WAY,  NORTHAMPTON  01752  845092 


-//--//-//-//-//-//-//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//--//-//- 
Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors: 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Hoop: 

Kim  Collins,  Steve  Kisby,  Marcel  Guay,  Brigitte  Thimiakis,  Dana  Aldea, 
Gary  Smith,  Navajo  Dorge,  Danet  Smith,  Frosty  Deere,  Monique  (Wajo), 
Debbie  Sanders,  Dohnny  Rustywire,  Barbara  Landis 
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Native  Crossings  (c)  is  a separately  emailed 
suppliment  to  Wotanging  Ikche  (c)  Native  American  News  (c) 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  in  Indian  Country 
who  have  begun  their  spirit  journeys 

It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy . org 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 
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IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
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Apache  community  grieves  loss  of  another  firefighter 

Emily  Bittner 

The  Arizona  Republic 

Duly  28,  2003 

The  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe  is  grieving  after  one  of  the  community's 
firefighters  died  and  two  others  were  injured  this  weekend  in  a helicopter 
crash . 

A Valley  man  also  died  in  the  accident  east  of  Whiteriver. 

Contract  pilot  Dess  Pearce,  50,  of  Peoria,  and  firefighter  Randall 
Bonito  Dr.,  32,  of  Whiteriver,  were  killed. 

The  accident  occurred  Saturday  morning  en  route  to  a wildfire  six  miles 
south  of  Hawley  Lake,  said  Margo  Whitt,  a Forest  Service  employee  who  was 
speaking  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  about  the  incident. 

Bonito  was  the  second  tribal  firefighter  killed  working  a wildfire  this 
year. 

Rick  Lupe,  the  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe  fire  manager,  died  last  month 
of  injuries  he  suffered  during  a prescribed  burn  on  the  Fort  Apache 
Reservation . 

"This  brings  back  bad  memories,"  said  George  Leech  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  "If  anything,  this  one  had  more  of  an  impact  because  it 
was  so  sudden." 

Floyd  Walker,  37,  of  the  Seven  Mile  community  was  in  guarded  but  stable 
condition  with  several  broken  bones.  Kristy  Dohnson,  30,  of  Cibecue,  was 


in  fair  condition.  Both  were  flown  to  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  and  Medical 
Center  in  Phoenix  after  the  accident. 

"They  were  pretty  banged  up,  but  they're  pretty  lucky  people/'  said 
Whitt,  who  described  the  community  as  "somber"  and  "numb." 

"It's  just  so  soon  after  Rick/'  she  said.  "It's  such  a close-knit 
community. " 

Bonito,  Walker  and  Johnson,  all  tribal  members,  were  part  of  a 
helicopter  attack,  or  "helitack,"  crew  that  flies  to  fires  in  a helicopter 
and  fights  blazes  in  remote  and  inaccessible  locations  with  rapid  initial 
attacks.  Leech  said. 

Leech  worked  with  both  Walker  and  Johnson  for  several  years  and  said 
both  firefighters  were  "very  competent." 

Pearce  piloted  the  crew's  helicopter  for  Airwest  Helicopters  of  Phoenix, 
Whitt  said.  He  was  engaged  and  had  children  from  a previous  marriage. 

Leech  said.  Bonito  was  married,  he  said. 

The  firefighters  were  responding  to  reports  of  smoke,  likely  from  a 
lightning-sparked  fire,  Whitt  said. 

The  helicopter  crashed  in  rough  terrain  and  rescue  crews  reached  it 
about  an  hour  later  in  off-road  vehicles.  Officials  said  they  did  not  know 
the  extent  of  the  wildfire  but  believed  it  to  be  relatively  small. 

No  cause  has  been  determined  for  the  crash,  but  investigators  from  the 
National  Transportation  Safety  Board  have  arrived  on  the  scene  to  begin 
their  inquiry,  Whitt  said. 

Six  died  fighting  the  1990  "Dude"  fire,  the  last  wildfire  fatalities  in 
Arizona . 

Reach  the  reporter  at  emily.bittner@arizonarepublic.com  or  (602)  444-6846 
Copyright  c.  2003  The  Arizona  Republic. 
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July  23,  2003 
Stella  Sam 

Stella  Sam,  70,  of  Onamia,  died  Thursday,  July  17,  2003,  at  the  Saint 
Cloud  Hospital.  Funeral  services  were  held  on  Monday,  July  21,  at  the 
Mille  Lacs  Band  of  Ojibwe  Community  Center  on  the  Mille  Lacs  Reservation, 
with  Lee  Staples  officiating.  Burial  was  in  Indian  Point  Cemetery  on  the 
reservation.  Arrangements  were  with  the  Shelley  Funeral  Chapel  of  Onamia. 

Stella  Sam  is  survived  by  her  nieces,  Rhonda  Sam,  Jana  Sam  and  Barbara 
White;  nephews,  Curtis  Sam,  Jay  Sam,  Todd  Sam,  Dustin  Sam,  Robin  Sam,  Adam 
and  Jorel  Nayquonabe. 

Stella  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  George  and  Jennie  (Mahqua) 
Sam;  brothers,  Stanley,  Lawrence,  and  Clarence;  and  a sister,  Mable. 

Stella  Sam  was  born  on  Sept.  29,  1932,  in  Vineland  to  the  late  George 
and  Jennie  (Mahqua)  Sam.  She  grew  up  and  attended  school  on  the  Mille  Lacs 
Reservation.  Stella  was  very  close  to  her  relatives  and  friends.  She 
raised  her  nieces  and  nephews  and  considered  them  her  children.  Stella 
enjoyed  shopping,  going  to  garage  sales,  playing  Scrabble  with  the  boys, 
baking  with  the  kids  and  taking  them  to  area  parks  to  feed  the  birds.  She 
also  liked  to  travel,  especially  to  Duluth  where  she  would  watch  the  ships 
come  into  the  harbor.  Visiting  with  Francis  and  friends,  was  another  of 
her  favorite  pastimes. 

Christopher  Smith 

Christopher  Smith,  20,  of  Onamia,  died  on  Tuesday,  July  8,  2003  on  the 
Mille  Lacs  Band  of  Ojibwe  Reservation.  Funeral  services  were  held  on 
Saturday,  July  12  at  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  of  Ojibwe  Community  Center  on  the 
Mille  Lacs  Reservation  with  Melvin  Eagle  officiating.  Burial  was  in 


Vineland  Cemetery  on  the  Mille  Lacs  Reservation.  Arrangements  are  with  the 
Shelley  Funeral  Chapel  of  Onamia. 

Christopher  Smith  is  survived  by  his  parents,  David  and  Loretta 
(Nayquonabe)  Smith  of  Onamia;  brothers,  Elliot  and  David  Smith,  III; 
sisters,  Lydia  and  Elizabeth  Smith,  all  of  Onamia. 

Christopher  was  preceded  in  death  by  a sister,  Tina  Smith;  grandparents, 
David  and  Annie  Smith,  Doe  and  Harriet  Nayquonabe.  Christopher  Smith  was 
born  on  August  15,  1982  in  Minneapolis  to  David  Smith,  Dr.  and  Loretta 
Smith  (Nayquonabe).  Chris  attended  school  in  Onamia  and  graduated  with  the 
Class  of  2001.  He  was  currently  working  for  the  Department  of  Natural 
Resources . 

Christopher  enjoyed  listening  to  music,  camping,  attending  Pow-Wows,  and 
spending  time  with  family  and  friends. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Mille  Lacs  Messenger/Isle,  MN. 

Duly  23,  2003 

Alexandar  R.  DeSersa 

PINE  RIDGE  - Alexandar  R.  DeSersa,  22,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Saturday,  Duly 

19,  2003,  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  David  DeSersa,  Manderson,  and  Cherry 
Clifford-Hansen,  Rapid  City;  one  daughter,  Dayden  Richards,  Slim  Buttes; 
one  brother,  Derek  DeSersa,  Manderson;  and  one  sister.  Brie  Star  Dumping 
Bull,  Parkston. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  Thursday,  Duly  24,  at  Sacred  Heart 
Catholic  Church  Hall  in  Pine  Ridge.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday, 
Duly  25,  at  the  church  hall,  with  the  Rev.  Steve  Sanford  and  Sr.  Trish 
Cruise  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Inestimable  Gift  Church  Cemetery  in 
Allen . 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Duly  24,  2003 
Alyce  Iron  Cloud-Howe 

BELCOURT,  N.D.  - Alyce  Iron  Cloud-Howe,  72,  Belcourt,  died  Sunday,  Duly 

20,  2003,  in  Minot. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Gary  Howe,  Belcourt;  two  sons,  Charles  D. 
Parisien,  Porcupine,  S.D.,  and  Robert  Parisien,  Bismarck;  two  daughters. 
Rose  Marie  Brady,  Dallas,  and  Debe  Davis,  Bismarck;  nine  grandchildren; 
and  six  great-grandchildren . 

Her  first  husband,  Charles  A.  Parisien,  preceded  her  in  death. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Sunday,  Duly  27,  at  Porcupine 
School.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Duly  28,  at  the  school,  with 
the  Rev.  Pete  Klink  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Christ  the  King 
Catholic  Cemetery  in  Porcupine.  Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge,  S.D.,  is 
in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Duly  26,  2003 

Kimimila  A.  Red  Willow-Palfy 

COLORADO  SPRINGS,  Colo.  - Kimimila  A.  Red  Willow-Palfy,  24,  Colorado 
Springs,  died  Wednesday,  Duly  23,  2003,  in  Colorado  Springs  as  a result  of 
an  automobile  accident. 

Survivors  include  her  mother,  Deborah  Red  Willow,  Martin,  S.D. 
Arrangements  are  pending  with  Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge,  S.D. 

Duly  28,  2003 

Willie  Mae  Rooks 

OGLALA  - Willie  Mae  Rooks,  77,  Oglala,  died  Friday,  Duly  26,  2003,  at 
Crestview  Nursing  Home  in  Chadron,  Neb. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Eugene  Rooks,  Oglala. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Sioux  Funeral  Home  in  Pine  Ridge. 


Copyright  c.  2003  the  Rapid  City  Journal. 

Duly  25,  2003 

Gilbert  H.  'El  Tigre'  Tucson 

Gilbert  H.  "El  Tigre"  Tucson,  who  was  also  known  as  "Cadillac,"  an  elder 
in  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe,  died  Sunday,  Duly  20,  2003,  at  the  age 
of  68,  at  Mercy  Medical  Center  in  Durango.  His  death  was  from  natural 
causes,  according  to  Hood  Mortuary. 

Mr.  Tucson  was  born  Sept.  7,  1934,  in  La  Posta  to  Polita  and  Carlos 
Tucson.  He  was  raised  in  Southwest  Colorado. 

He  worked  in  the  coal  mines  in  Utah  and  Colorado,  then  retired  after  a 
career  with  the  Southern  Ute  tribe,  for  whom  he  carried  out  landscaping, 
construction,  road  building  and  fencing.  He  was  a part-time  firefighter 
around  Durango,  Cortez  and  Farmington. 

Hunting  was  Mr.  Tucson's  great  passion;  he  also  enjoyed  fishing  and 
traveling  to  visit  friends  and  family.  Playing  pool,  music  and  Mexican 
dance  were  among  his  other  favorite  activities. 

"He's  not  playing  possum  anymore.  He's  cuttin'  acres,  as  he  always  used 
to  tell  us  when  he  was  leaving,"  said  Gilbert  Tucson  Dr.  "That's  what 
we're  going  to  put  on  his  tombstone:  He's  cuttin'  acres." 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  son,  Abel  P.  Tucson. 

Mr.  Tucson  is  survived  by  three  sons,  Gilbert  Tucson  Dr.,  Michael  L. 
Tucson  and  Wilfred  G.  Tucson,  all  of  Denver;  a daughter,  Edna  S.  Tucson  of 
Denver;  three  sisters,  Virgie  Roybal,  Susan  Manzanares  and  Ester  Natatobi; 
two  brothers,  Carlos  Tucson  Dr.  and  Art  Tucson;  seven  grandchildren;  three 
great-grandchildren;  and  many  nieces  and  nephews. 

A rosary  will  be  said  at  9 a.m.  Friday  in  St.  Ignatius  Catholic  Church, 
15449  Colorado  Highway  172  in  Ignacio.  A Mass  of  Christian  burial  will 
follow  at  10  a.m.  Friday  at  St.  Ignatius. 

The  Rev.  Joseph  L.  Gallegos  will  officiate.  Cremation  will  take  place  at 
Hood  Mortuary  Crematory. 

Iris  Anita  Rock 

Iris  Anita  Rock,  17,  of  Ignacio,  died  Sunday,  Duly  20,  2003,  from 
injuries  suffered  in  a single-car  accident  south  of  Durango. 

Miss  Rock  was  born  Aug.  9,  1985,  in  Durango.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe  and  a senior  at  Ignacio  Alternative  School. 

Her  family  recalls  that  she  enjoyed  spending  time  with  her  friends  and 
relatives  - that  she  enjoyed  life  as  a whole. 

She  is  survived  by  her  father.  Earnest  Baker  of  Ignacio;  her  mother, 

Irma  M.  Rock  of  Ignacio;  three  sisters.  Windy  Rock,  Sky  Dawn  Baker  and 
Shawnda  Baker,  all  of  Ignacio;  two  brothers,  Kyle  Rock  and  Brandon  Baker, 
both  of  Ignacio;  her  grandparents,  Donald  and  Priscilla  Rock  of  Ignacio; 
her  grandmother,  Lula  Baker  of  Ignacio;  and  many  aunts,  uncles,  cousins, 
nieces  and  nephews. 

Visitation  will  be  from  10  a.m.  to  5 p.m.  today  at  Hood  Mortuary.  A 
rosary  will  be  said  at  6 p.m.  today  at  St.  Ignatius  Catholic  Church,  15449 
Colorado  Highway  172  in  Ignacio.  A funeral  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday  at 
St.  Ignatius.  The  Rev.  Dames  Koenigsfeld  will  officiate.  Burial  will  be  at 
Ouray  Memorial  Cemetery  in  Ignacio. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Durango  Herald. 

Duly  28,  2003 

Mary  M.  Hickam 

Services  for  Mary  M.  Hickam,  98,  of  Locust  Grove,  were  held  Saturday  at 
10  a.m.  at  the  Cumberland  Presbyterian  Church,  Locust  Grove.  The  Rev. 
Darrell  Morrow  officiated  with  interment  following  at  Hogan  Cemetery. 
Services  were  under  the  direction  of  the  Locust  Grove  Funeral  Home. 

Mrs.  Hickam  was  born  Dune  28,  1905  in  Locust  Grove,  to  Walter  and  Ella 
(Downing)  Markham.  She  passed  from  this  life  on  Wednesday,  Duly  23,  2003, 
in  Tahlequah. 

She  grew  up  in  the  Locust  Grove  area  and  graduated  from  Locust  Grove 


High  School.  She  was  married  to  Blake  Hickam  in  1933  in  Pawhuska.  A 
homemaker,  she  lived  in  the  Tulsa  area  for  many  years,  where  she  was 
active  in  a women's  Indian  club.  She  returned  to  the  Locust  Grove  area  and 
remained  active  in  Cherokee  politics.  She  enjoyed  music,  playing  the  piano 
and  growing  flowers,  especially  roses.  She  loved  Desus,  her  family  and  her 
church.  Locust  Grove  Cumberland  Presbyterian. 

She  is  survived  by  two  nephews,  Maurice  "Morris"  Markham  of  Chicago, 

Wade  and  Louise  Markham  of  Vinita;  two  nieces,  Pat  and  LeRoy  Ragsdale  of 
Pryor,  and  Betsy  Willis  of  Catoosa;  numerous  great-nieces  and  great 
nephews,  great-great-nieces  and  great-great-nephews,  and  one  great-great- 
great  nephew.  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  both  parents,  her  husband,  and 
two  brothers,  M.W.  "Whistle"  Markham  and  Walter  "Brother"  Markham. 

Locust  Grove  Funeral  Home,  120  N.  Wyandotte,  Locust  Grove,  479-8161. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Tahlequah  Daily  Press. 

Duly  22,  2003 

Verlas  Reva  Hand  Hawkins 

PAWNEE  - Verlas  Reva  Hand  Hawkins,  Pawnee  resident,  died  Saturday,  Duly 
19,  2003,  at  her  home.  She  was  63. 

The  funeral  was  scheduled  for  2 p.m.  Tuesday,  Duly  22,  at  Pawnee  Nation 
Multi-Purpose  Complex  in  Pawnee  with  the  Rev.  Bill  Littlesun  officiating. 
Burial  will  be  in  North  Indian  Cemetery  in  Pawnee  under  the  direction  of 
Poteet  Funeral  Home. 

Verlas  Reva  Hand  Hawkins  was  born  Dune  30,  1940,  in  Pawnee,  the  daughter 
of  Thomas  and  Cecelia  Gover  Hand.  She  went  to  Gravy  U,  graduated  from 
Pawnee  High  School  in  1958  and  graduated  from  Haskell  Dunior  College  in 
1960  with  an  accounting  degree.  She  married  Dim  Brian  Hawkins  in  1967  in 
Pawnee.  She  was  a member  of  the  Pawnee  Service  Club,  Pawnee  War  Mothers 
and  Pawnee  Indian  Baptist  Church.  She  enjoyed  doing  ribbon  work  and  being 
with  her  grandchildren . 

Survivors  include  two  sons,  Marvin  Paul  Hand  of  Sparks,  Nev.,  and  Grant 
Hawkins  of  Pawnee;  two  daughters,  Mary  Romeros  of  Texarkana,  Texas,  and 
Cecelia  Hawkins  of  Pawnee;  two  brothers,  Leslie  Hand  of  Pawnee  and  Marvin 
Hand  of  Lexington;  four  sisters,  Eva  Hill  of  Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  Phyllis 
Morales  of  Lawton,  Pauline  Cox  of  Lawton  and  Arlene  Carlson  of  Lancaster, 
Calif.;  14  grandchildren;  and  a number  of  other  relatives. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband;  her  parents  and  grandparents; 
three  brothers,  George  Hand,  Alex  Hand  and  Tommy  Hand;  six  sisters,  Zella 
Littlesun,  Ruby  David,  Ruth  Brown,  Christine  Rice,  Molly  Hawkins  and 
Violet  Little;  and  a grandson. 

Duly  27,  2003 

Anna  Mae  Overland  Cortez 

Anna  Mae  Overland  Cortez,  lifelong  Ponca  City  resident,  went  home  to 
live  with  Desus  on  Friday,  Duly  25,  2003,  at  the  Via  Christi  Oklahoma 
Regional  Medical  Center.  She  was  59. 

An  evening  prayer  service  will  be  at  7:30  p.m.  Sunday  at  the  Ponca 
Indian  United  Methodist  Church.  The  traditional  funeral  feast  will  be  at 
noon  on  Monday,  Duly  28,  at  the  Ponca  Indian  United  Methodist  Church 
followed  by  the  funeral  at  2 p.m.  The  Rev.  Phil  Byington,  pastor  of  Ponca 
Indian  United  Methodist  Church,  will  officiate,  and  burial  will  follow  in 
the  Ponca  Tribal  Cemetery  under  direction  of  Grace  Memorial  Chapel. 

Anna  Mae  Overland  was  born  on  Sept.  2,  1943,  at  Pawnee,  the  daughter  of 
William  and  Helen  Waters  Overland.  She  was  reared  in  White  Eagle, 
attending  White  Eagle  schools.  Gravy  U and  graduated  from  Ponca  City  High 
School.  She  served  her  family  as  a homemaker  and,  in  October  of  1983,  she 
married  Ramon  Cortez  at  the  Ponca  Indian  United  Methodist  Church,  and  the 
couple  continued  to  make  their  home  in  Ponca  City. 

Anna  was  a simple  woman  who  did  not  want  for  anything  and  she  enjoyed 
the  simple  things  in  life.  She  enjoyed  being  with  her  family  and 
participating  in  tribal  social  activities.  She  was  a member  of  the  Ponca 
tribe  and  the  Ponca  Indian  United  Methodist  Church. 


She  will  be  greatly  missed  by  her  husband,  Ramon  of  the  home;  her  two 
daughters,  Emaline  Green  and  Renee  Cortez,  both  of  Ponca  City;  her  son. 
Bill  Green  of  Ponca  City;  three  sisters,  Sally  Gayton  of  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Suzie  Cole  of  Ponca  City  and  Thomasine  Martin  of  Fort  Oakland-Tonkawa; 
five  brothers,  Hohn  Overland  and  Odie  Overland,  both  of  Ponca  City,  Andrew 
Overland  of  Oklahoma  City,  Loudon  Overland  of  Grand  Prairie,  Texas,  and 
Teddy  Overland  of  Dallas,  Texas;  six  grandchildren,  E.H.  CallsHim,  Patrick 
DesHarlait,  Brandon  Green,  Tanner  Green,  Russell  Green  and  Demetrius 
Allen;  one  great-grandson,  Delano  CallsHim,  as  well  as  numerous  nieces, 
nephews,  cousins,  other  relatives  and  friends. 

Anna  Mae  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandparents,  parents,  and  two 
brothers,  Thompson  Overland  and  Hudson  Overland. 

Casket  bearers  will  be  E.H.  CallsHim,  Tanner  Green,  Daniel  Overland, 

Matt  Overland,  Hudson  Overland  and  Frank  Overland. 

Ramona  Diane  Hurst 

PAWNEE  - Ramona  Diane  Hurst,  former  resident  of  Red  Rock,  died  Thursday, 
Huly  24,  2003,  in  Oklahoma  City.  She  was  41. 

The  funeral  was  scheduled  for  noon  Saturday,  Huly  26,  at  Otoe-Missouria 
Cultural  Center  in  Red  Rock  with  Hoseph  Black  officiating.  Burial  will  be 
in  Otoe-Missouria  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Poteet  Funeral  Home  in 
Pawnee. 

Ramona  Diane  Hurst  was  born  Sept.  29,  1961,  in  Oklahoma  City,  the 
daughter  of  Merle  Lavern  and  Gladys  Mae  Black  Hurst.  She  was  raised  in  Red 
Rock  and  Perry  by  her  great-grandmother,  Effie  Roubedeaux  Roy. 

Survivors  include  her  son,  Hustin  DeWayne  Morris  of  Guthrie;  her  father 
of  Covina,  Calif.;  her  mother  of  Oklahoma  City;  five  brothers,  Leroy  H. 
Hackmann  and  Truman  M Hackmann,  both  of  Plentywood,  Mont.,  Brian  K.  Hurst 
of  Oklahoma  City,  Little  Chief  Parris  of  Oceanside,  Calif.,  and  Michael 
Claude  of  Linda  Vista,  Calif.;  a sister  Merle  Lavern  Hurst  of  Oklahoma 
City;  a stepbrother,  Rodney  Beaver;  stepsister,  Diesta  Beaver;  and  a 
number  of  other  relatives. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2003  The  Ponca  City  News. 

Huly  22,  2003 

Abbie  Mae  Wolfe 

Abbie  Mae  Wolfe,  lifetime  Stroud  and  Shawnee  resident,  died  Sunday  at  a 
local  hospital.  She  was  72. 

Wolfe  was  born  Huly  25,  1930,  in  Stroud  to  Thomas  and  Louise  Foreman. 

She  married  Hugh  Houston  Wolfe. 

She  was  a member  of  the  Absentee  Shawnee  Tribe  and  First  Indian  Baptist 
Church . 

Wolfe  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  husband  and  one  son,  Ronald 
Wolfe . 

She  is  survived  by  three  sons  and  two  daughters-in-law,  Houston  and 
Betty  Wolfe  of  Meeker,  Leonard  Wolfe  of  Shawnee  and  Zachary  Paul  and  Hudy 
Wolfe  of  Shawnee;  two  daughters  and  one  son-in-law,  Maeadia  and  Robert 
Gilcrease  of  Shawnee  and  Hughlene  Wolfe  Breeding  of  Shawnee;  one  brother 
and  sister-in-law,  Amper  and  Pat  Foreman  of  McAlester;  one  sister  and 
brother-in-law.  Darby  and  William  Squire  of  Shawnee;  13  grandchildren;  and 
numerous  great-grandchildren  and  other  relatives. 

A tribal  wake  will  be  held  at  7 p.m.  today  at  the  Horseshoe  Bend 
Community  Center.  Graveside  service  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday  at 
Resthaven  Memorial  Park  with  the  Rev.  Charlie  Clem  and  the  Rev.  Mike 
Wester  officiating. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Walker  Funeral  Service. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2003  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 

Huly  25,  2003 
Leota  Neal 

Funeral  for  Leota  Neal,  94,  Lawton,  is  pending  with  Comanche  Nation 


Funeral  Home. 

She  died  Thursday,  Duly  24,  2003,  at  a Lawton  care  center. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

Duly  26,  2003 
Lula  Mae  Harjo  Kaney 

Lula  Mae  Harjo  Kaney,  a longtime  Seminole  County  resident,  passed  away 
on  Friday,  Duly  25,  2003,  at  Integris  Hospital  in  Oklahoma  City. 

She  had  lived  in  Maud  for  many  years  until  moving  to  Seminole  Estates. 

Mrs.  Kaney  was  born  on  Aug.  18,  1927,  in  Hughes  County  to  Dohnnie 
Harjo  and  Elmina  McPerryman  Harjo. 

She  married  Dames  Kaney  Sr.  on  Dan.  9,  1950.  They  had  six  children. 

She  was  a homemaker  and  enjoyed  making  quilts,  gardening,  listening  to 
and  singing  Native  American  hymns. 

She  was  a Seminole  Nation  tribal  member  and  a member  of  the  Sand  Creek 
Eufaula  Church.  Mrs.  Kaney  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  her 
husband.  Dames  Kaney  Sr.  in  1978;  one  infant  son,  Henry  Willie  Kaney; 
one  daughter,  Doyce  Kaye  Fixico;  two  brothers,  Leslie  and  Cecil  Harjo; 
two  sisters,  Imogene  Harjo  Tobias  and  Angela  Harjo,  who  died  as  an 
infant;  one  grandson,  Micco  Dames  Coody;  son-in-law  Roger  Felson;  and  a 
special  friend,  A.B.  Harjo. 

Survivors  include  two  daughters,  Elmina  Kaney  Felson  and  Faye  Kaney 
Coody,  both  of  Seminole;  two  sons,  Leonard  and  Dames  Kaney  Dr.,  both  of 
Seminole;  one  brother,  Charlie  D.  Harjo  of  Wewoka;  and  one  brother-in- 
law,  Edmond  Harjo  of  Ada. 

She  is  also  survived  by  six  grandchildren,  Kyle  Coody,  Devene  Felson, 
Wenayv  and  Leslie  Fixico,  all  of  Seminole;  Leighton  Felson  and  Winona 
Felson  Lamb  of  California;  and  two  great-grandchildren,  Kyleigh  Fixico 
and  Gavin  Hill,  both  of  Seminole.  Wake  services  are  planned  for  7 p.m. 
Saturday  and  Sunday  at  Faye  Coody' s home. 

At  6 p.m.  Monday,  a wake  service  is  planned  at  Swearingen  Funeral  Home 
chapel . 

Mrs.  Kaney  will  lie  in  state  at  the  funeral  home  until  Tuesday;  she 
will  be  moved  at  3 p.m.  to  Sand  Creek  Eufaula  Church  in  Wewoka  for  an 
all-night  wake  service. 

Funeral  service  is  set  for  2 p.m.  Wednesday  Duly  30  at  Sand  Creek 
Eufaula  Church,  with  burial  at  High  Springs  Cemetery  in  Konawa. 

Rev.  Houston  Tiger  and  Rev.  Edward  Bear  will  officiate.  Services  will 
be  under  the  di-rection  of  Swearingen  Funeral  Home  in  Seminole. 

Pallbearers  will  include  Leighton  Felson,  Henry  Factor,  Clifford  Harjo, 
Douglas  Meashintubby,  Bobby  Lena  and  Kelly  Fixico. 

Honorary  pallbearers  will  in-clude  Matthew  Meashintubby,  Floyd  Dohnson, 
Charles  Little,  Dames  Galbreath,  Randy  Harjo,  Tommy  Walters  and  Dr.  Gary 
D.  Bond. 
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Duly  26,  2003 
Alfredo  Eagle  Rael 

ALFREDO  EAGLE  RAEL,  23,  of  Picuris  was  killed  Thursday  in  Ranchos  de 
Taos  by  gunfire.  He  was  born  April  6,  1980,  in  Albuquerque  to  Red  Eagle 
Rael  and  Stephanie  Valerio  Rael.  He  attended  Taos  High  School  and  Taos  Day 
School . 

He  is  survived  by  his  parents;  brothers,  Larry  Herrera  Dr.,  Dohn  Herrera 
and  Eddie  Rael;  grandparents,  Duan  I.  Valerio  and  wife  Carolina  and  Marie 
Rael;  and  many  other  relatives  and  friends. 

Mass  will  be  celebrated  10  a.m.  today  at  San  Lorenzo  Church  in  Picuris. 
Burial  will  follow  at  Picuris  Pueblo  Cemetery. 

Sisneros  Lafollette  Funeral  Home  in  Taos. 

Copyright  c.  1997  - 2003  Albuquerque  Dournal:  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 


Duly  24,  2003 


Stephanie  Vicenti 

Duly  10,  1962- Duly  19,  2003 

Stephanie  Vicenti,  41,  of  Dulce  passed  from  this  life  on  Saturday,  Duly 
19,  2003,  in  Farmington.  Stephanie  was  born  Duly  10,  1962,  in  Santa  Fe, 
the  daughter  of  Duan  Quintana  and  Manuelita  (Sisneros)  Quintana. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  today,  Thursday,  Duly  24,  at 
the  Dicarilla  Apache  Reformed  Church,  with  Pastor  Bill  DeBoer  officiating. 
Burial  will  follow  at  the  Dulce  Community  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  of  Farmington,  404  W. 
Arrington  St.,  (505)  327-5142. 

Duly  25,  2003 

Emma  Ann  Begaye 

Dune  7,  1977  - Duly  22,  2003 

Emma  Ann  Begaye,  26,  of  Bluff,  Utah,  passed  from  this  life  Tuesday,  Duly 
22,  2003,  in  Farmington.  She  was  born  Dune  7,  1977,  in  Shiprock. 

A visitation  will  be  held  from  9 to  10  a.m.,  Saturday,  Duly  26,  2003,  at 
Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  in  Shiprock.  Graveside  services  and 
interment  will  follow  at  10  a.m.,  at  the  Shiprock  Community  Cemetery. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral 
Home  in  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

Duly  27,  2003 

Louise  D.  Benally 

Dec.  20,  1926  - Duly  25,  2003 

Louise  D.  Benally,  76,  passed  from  this  life  on  Friday,  Duly  25,  2003, 
at  her  home  in  Hogback. 

Louise  was  born  Dec.  20,  1926,  in  Hesperus,  Colo. 

Services  are  pending  under  the  direction  of  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  of 
Farmington,  (505)  327-5142. 

Marion  L.  NezBegay 

Dune  22,  1968  - Duly  23,  2003 

Marion  L.  NezBegay,  35,  of  Dzil-Na-Oodilii,  went  to  be  with  her  Heavenly 
Father  on  Duly  23,  2003. 

She  was  born  Dune  22,  1968,  to  Leo  and  Eva  NezBegay  in  Shiprock. 

She  attended  Shield  Industry,  a vocational/employment  support  agency  in 
Farmington . 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  Duly  29,  at  Brethren 
in  Christ  Mission  Gymnasium  with  the  Rev.  Harvey  Betselie  officiating. 
Burial  will  follow  at  the  Brethren  in  Christ  Cemetery 

Survivors  include  her  mother,  Eva  NezBegay  of  Aztec;  grandmother, 

Blanche  Duan  of  Aztec;  five  brothers,  Ernie  of  Milwaukee,  Wis.,  Emerson 
and  Erwin  of  Aztec,  Anderson  of  Elkhart,  Ind.,  and  Harold  of  Dzil-Na- 
Oodilii;  three  sisters,  Marilou  NezBegay  of  Dzil-Na-Oodilii,  Marilyn 
Talamante  of  Farmington,  and  Verna  Volker  of  Columbus,  Neb. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Leo  NezBegay,  in  1977,  and  by 
her  brother,  the  Rev.  Earl  NezBegay,  in  1992. 

Pall  bearers  will  be  Aaron  Betselie,  Curtis  Canuto,  Ivan  Eaton,  Gerald 
Dim,  Brian  Doe,  and  Gilbert  Nez. 

Honorary  pallbearers  are  Ernie  NezBegay,  Emerson  NezBegay,  Erwin 
NezBegay,  Harold  NezBegay,  Anderson  NezBegay,  Chad  NezBegay,  Brian 
NezBegay,  Anthony  Talamante,  Robert  Talamante,  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Volker. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral 
Home,  103  East  Ute  Street,  Farmington,  (505)  325-8688. 

Duly  28,  2003 

Zurbanski  Michael  Todacheene  Ned  Benally 
Aug.  16,  1989  - Duly  26,  2003 

Zurbanski  Michael  Todacheene  Ned  Benally,  13,  of  Cove,  Ariz.,  passed 


from  this  life  Saturday,  Duly  26,  2003,  in  Phoenix,  Ariz.  He  was  born  Aug. 
16,  1989,  in  Shiprock. 

A rosary  will  be  recited  at  9:30  a.m.,  and  Funeral  Mass  will  follow  at 
10  a.m.,  Wednesday,  Duly  30,  2003,  at  Christ  the  King  Catholic  Church  in 
Shiprock.  Interment  will  follow  at  the  family  cemetery  in  Cove. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral 
Home  of  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

Louise  Tohtsonie 

May  20,  1913  - Duly  25,  2003 

Our  Lord  Desus  Christ  took  our  mother  Louise  Tohtsonie,  90,  home  on 
Friday  morning  Duly  25,  2003.  Our  loving  mother  passed  away  at  the  Chinle, 
Ariz.,  hospital  after  a lengthy  illness.  She  was  surrounded  by  family 
members.  Mrs.  Tohtsonie  was  born  May  20,  1913,  west  of  Sweetwater,  Ariz. 
She  was  born  of  Ta'baaha  and  born  to  Tlizilani. 

Mrs.  Tohtsonie  is  survived  by  her  children,  Martha  Paul  and  husband  Dohn 
Paul  of  Mexican  Water,  Ariz.,  George  Tohtsoni  Sr.,  and  wife  Esther  of 
Montezuma  Creek,  Utah,  Clara  Tohtsonie  of  Mexican  Water,  Dohn  Tohtsoni  Sr. 
and  wife  Mary  of  Shiprock,  Andy  Tohtsoni  and  wife  Irene  of  Waterflow,  Dim 
Tohtsonie  and  wife  Louise  of  Mexican  Water,  Betty  Lincoln  of  Mexican  Water 
Alvin  Tohtsonie  and  wife  Delores  of  Mexican  Water,  Esther  Sage  and  husband 
Sam  of  Farmington,  and  Paul  Tohtsonie  and  wife  Liz  of  St.  Michaels  Ariz. 
She  had  two  surviving  sisters,  Martha  Littlehat  of  Mexican  Water  and 
Kinlichinii  Bitsi  Begay  of  Rock  Point,  Ariz.,  and  half  siblings  Mrs.  Sam 
Dones  of  Rock  Point  and  Harry  Charley  of  Mexican  Water. 

She  has  41  grandchildren,  61  great-grandchildren  and  14  great-great- 
grandchildren  . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband  Dohn  Tohtsonie,  five  children, 
three  sisters,  two  brothers,  one  half-sister  and  three  great-grandchildren 

Mrs.  Tohtsonie  was  a loving  mother,  grandmother  and  matriarch  of  the 
family.  She  was  a long-time  member  of  the  Mexican  Water  Baptist  Church. 

She  was  a rug  weaver,  farmer  and  rancher.  She  and  her  late  husband  took 
care  of  their  flock  of  sheep,  horses  and  other  livestock. 

Services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  today,  Tuesday,  Duly  29,  2003,  at  the 
Mexican  Water  Baptist  Church.  The  Rev.  Duane  Block  will  officiate.  Burial 
will  be  at  the  Tohtsonie  Family  Cemetery  in  Mexican  Water  immediately 
following  the  service. 

Pallbearers  are  grandsons  Bobby  Paul,  Edgar  Tohtsoni,  Theron  Tohtsoni, 
Marty  Tohtsoni,  Doel  Tohtsonie,  Alfonso  Tohtsonie,  Sampson  Sage  and  Alonzo 
Tohtsonie. 

Alternate  pallbearers  are  Douglas  Badroads,  Christopher  Blackhorse, 
George  Tohtsoni  Dr.,  Dohn  Tohtsoni  Dr.,  Nathan  Tohtsoni,  Altravis 
Tohtsonie,  Marvin  Tohtsonie  and  Robert  Tohtsonie. 

Honorary  pallbearers  are  George  Tohtsoni  Sr.,  Dohn  Tohtsoni  Sr.,  Andy 
Tohtsoni,  Dim  Tohtsonie,  Alvin  Tohtsonie,  Paul  Tohtsonie,  Dohn  Paul  and 
Sam  Sage. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
Duly  22,  2003 
Vera  Myers 

HOUCK,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Vera  Myers,  54,  will  be  at  10  a.m., 
Wednesday,  Duly  23  at  St.  Dohn  the  Evangelist  Church.  Father  Cormac  Antram 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Houck  Community  Cemtery. 

Myers  died  Duly  19  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  April  18,  1949  in  Tuba  City, 
Ariz.  into  the  Folded  Arms  People  Clan  for  the  Yucca  Fruit  People  Clan. 

Myers  graduated  from  Wingate  High  School  and  a school  in  Burbank,  Calif. 
She  was  employed  with  the  First  American  Credit  Union  inWindow  Rock  and 
Navajo  Community  College.  Her  hobbies  included  weaving,  and  producing 
vegetal  dye  charts. 

Survivors  include  her  brothers,  Melvin  Myers  of  Phoenix  and  Wilbur  Myers 
of  Rock  Springs;  sisters,  Isabell  Deschenny  of  Oak  Springs,  Ariz. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


Mary  Yazzie 

BREADSPRINGS  - Services  for  Mary  Yazzie,  105,  will  be  announced  at  a 
later  date. 

Yazzie  died  Duly  20  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Dan.  11,  1898  in  Pinehaven. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . Ida  Mae  VillanuevaGALLUP 
Services  for  Ida  Mae  Villanueva,  65,  will  be  announced  at  a later  date. 

Villanueva  died  Duly  19  in  Albuquerque.  She  was  born  Duly  6,  1938  in 
Gallup. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Duly  23,  2003 
Gerald  Harvey  Williams 

GANADO,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Gerald  Williams,  61,  were  at  11  a.m.,  today 
Duly  23,  at  All  Saints  Catholic  Church.  Father  Flann  officiated.  Burial 
followed  at  Ganado  Cemetery. 

Williams  died  Duly  18  in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  Dec.  6,  1942  in  Ganado 
into  the  Mexican  People  Clan  for  the  Bitterwater  People  Clan. 

Williams  attended  school  in  Klagetoh,  Ariz.;  Holbrook,  Ariz.;  Ganado 
High  School,  Ganado  Mission  and  Highland  University.  He  was  a Vietnam 
Veteran . 

Survivors  included  his  son,  Gerald  Mescal  Dr.  of  Upper  Fruitland; 
daughters,  Eugene  Romancito  of  White  River,  Ariz.,  Simone  Williams  and 
Karen  Romancito  both  of  Albuquerque;  brothers,  Douglas  Williams  of 
Farmington  and  Kenneth  Williams  of  Witchita,  Kan.;  sister,  Edith  Mason  of 
Ganado;  and  nine  grandchildren . 

Williams  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Duanita  Williams;  parents; 
brothers,  Kee  Allison,  Dimmie  Allison  and  George  Williams;  sisters, 
Elizabeth  Kirk,  Winnie  Wauneka  and  Rita  Tsosie. 

Pallbearers  were  Daryl  Williams,  Duane  Williams,  Ronald  Kirk,  Dames  Kirk 
Harry  McCabe  and  Cleveland  McCabe. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Doe  Derry  Yazzie 

DALTON  PASS  - Services  for  Doe  Yazzie,  67,  will  be  at  10  a.m.,  Thursday, 
Duly  24  at  Navajo  Baptist  Church,  Nahodishgish . Pastor  Edgar  B.  Yazzie 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  family  plot,  Nahodishgish. 

Yazzie  died  Duly  18  in  Crownpoint.  He  was  born  April  21,  1936  in 
Nahodishgish  into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Water  Flows 
Together  People  Clan. 

Yazzie  was  employed  with  the  railroad,  he  was  also  a rancher,  handyman 
and  carpenter.  His  hobbies  included  the  outdoors  and  walking. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Edgar  Yazzie  of  Dalton  Pass,  Leroy  Yazzie  of 
Church  Rock  and  Doe  Yazzie  Dr.  of  Red  Rock;  daughters,  Caroline  Yazzie, 
Dalton  Pass,  Marie  Ann  Mars  of  Virginia  and  Dee  Ann  Yazzie  of  Coyote 
Canyon;  brothers,  Lewis  Yazzie  of  Pinedale,  Harvey  Yazzie  of  Dalton  Pass, 
Robert  Yazzie  of  Crownpoint  and  Harry  Yazzie  of  Counselor;  sisters, 

Marlene  Dames  of  Standing  Rock,  Bessie  Curtis  of  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.  and 
Sarah  Yazzie  of  Dalton  Pass;  and  16  grandchildren. 

Yazzie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  son,  Derry  Yazzie;  daughters,  Elsie 
and  Lorretta  Yazzie;  parents,  Molly  and  Dimmy  and  Yazzie;  brothers,  Kee 
Yazzie  and  Dan  Yazzie;  and  sisters,  Grace  Garfield,  Polly  Yazzie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Edgar  Yazzie,  Irvin  Garfield,  Harvey  Yazzie,  Frank 
Garfield  Dr.,  Dim  Yazzie  and  Danny  Yazzie. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Sarah  Yazzie's  residence. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Levi  Tsosie 

ASSAYI  - Services  for  Levi  Tsosie,  31,  were  held  on  Duly  19  in  Stilwell, 
Okla.  Burial  followed  on  the  family  plot,  Asaayi. 

Tsosie  died  Duly  15  in  Stilwell.  He  was  born  Dune  10,  1972. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Daron  Kaylie  Tsosie  and  Deshua  Livers  both 
of  Oklahoma;  mother.  Rose  Tsosie;  brothers,  Christopher  Moore,  Golden 


Moore  and  Sharky  Moore  of  Navajo,  N.M.;  sister,  Kandee  Dickson  of  Stilwell 
Tsosie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandfathers,  Yazzie  Tsosie  and 
George  Dickson. 

Duane  Leekity 

ZUNI  - Traditional  wake  for  Duane  Leekity,  46,  was  held  on  Duly  21  at 
the  residence  of  Sherri  Leekity,  Zuni.  Burial  followed  at  Zuni  Old  Mission 
Church . 

Leekity  died  Duly  21  in  Zuni.  He  was  born  Feb.  18,  1957  in  Zuni  into  the 
Eagle  Clan  for  the  Turkey  Clan. 

Leekity  was  a 1975  graduate  of  Rehoboth  High  School.  He  was  a national 
registered  EMT-P/IC  and  was  employed  with  the  multiple  agencies  including 
Pine  Hill,  Zuni,  Navajo  Nation,  Gallup  Med  Flight,  Navajo  Flight  Services, 
GIMC  ER  Department  and  Med  Star  Ambulance. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Floria  Leekity  of  Gallup;  son,  Anthony 
Leekity  of  Gallup;  daughters,  Danielle  Leekity  of  Gallup,  Sherrie  Leekity 
and  Christi  Leekity  both  of  Zuni;  mother,  Ada  Leekity  of  Zuni;  brothers. 
Will  Leekity,  Pat  Leekity  and  David  Leekity  of  Zuni;  sister,  Margaret 
Peynetsa  of  Zuni;  and  four  grandchildren . 

Leekity  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Dick  Leekity;  and  brother, 
Daniel  Leekity. 

Pallbearers  were  Patrick  Leekity,  Bernard  Leekity,  Vance  Sanchez,  Aaron 
Lasiloo,  color  guard  will  be  Zuni  Fire  EMS,  Zuni  Police  Dept.,  Gallup  Fire 
and  Med  Star  Gallup. 

Louise  Ruby  Tsosie 

THOREAU  - Services  for  Louise  Tsosie,  65,  will  be  at  1 p.m.,  Thursday, 
Duly  24  at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel.  Pastor  Glenn  E.  Marshall  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Tsosie  died  Duly  21  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Duly  31,  1937  in  Haystack 
into  the  Red  Running  into  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Water  Flows 
Together  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Billy  Tsosie  of  Thoreau;  son,  Elliott 
Tsosie  of  Long  Beach,  Calif.;  daughters,  Fannie  Larry  of  Lakewood,  Calif., 
Brenda  Tsosie  of  Ventura,  Calif.,  Lorinda  Tsosie  of  Thoreau;  and  four 
grandchildren . 

Tsosie  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Emma  Larry  and  Larry  Slim; 
and  daughters,  Alice  Tsosie  and  Tanya  Tsosie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Garrick  Benally,  Gary  Benally,  Milton  Davidson, 

Dones  Larry,  Richard  Sutton,  and  Elliott  Tsosie. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Duly  28,  2003 

Louise  Manygoats  Benally  Tohtsoni 

MEXICAN  WATER,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Louise  Tohtsoni,  will  be  at  10  a.m., 
Tuesday,  Duly  29  at  Mexican  Water  Baptist  Church.  Duane  Block  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  family  cemetery,  Mexican  Water. 

Tohtsoni  died  Duly  25  in  Chinle,  Ariz.  She  was  born  in  Sweet  Water,  Ariz 
into  the  Edgewater  People  Clan  for  the  Manygoats  People  Clan. 

Tohtsoni  was  a homemaker,  rug  weaver  and  basket  weaver. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  George  Tohtsoni  of  Montezuma  Creek,  Dohn  C. 
of  Shiprock,  Andy  Tohtsoni  of  Waterflow,  Paul  Tohtsoni  of  Window  Rock,  Dim 
Tohtsoni  and  Alvin  Tohtsoni  of  Rock  Point,  Ariz.;  daughters,  Esthter  Sage 
of  Farmington,  Martha  Paul,  Clara  Tohtson  and  Betty  Lincoln  all  of  Rock 
Point;  sisters,  Kintchiinii  Bitsi  Begay  and  Martha  Littlehat;  56 
grandchildren;  67  great-grandchildren  and  11  great-great  grandchildren . 

Tohtsoni  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Dohn  Tohtsoni;  sons.  Dim 
Tohtsoni  and  Tom  Tohtsoni  and  daughter,  Ada  Modig;  parents,  and  brother. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Theron  Tohtsoni,  Bobby  Paul,  Alfonso  Tohtsoni,  Mark 
Tohtsoni,  Sampson  Sage,  Edgar  Tohtsoni,  Doel  Tohtsoni  and  Alonzo  Tohtsonie 
Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Gallup  Independent. 


Duly  23,  2003 


Mabelena  Maria  Cota 

Miss  Mabelena  Maria  Cota,  15,  of  Phoenix,  AZ,  passed  away  Sunday,  Duly 
20,  2003.  She  finished  her  freshman  year  at  Washington  High  School  in 
Phoenix  and  was  an  honor  student.  She  won  awards  at  The  Heard  Museum  for 
basket  making,  liked  computers,  basketball,  baseball,  writing,  drawing  and 
making  baskets.  She  was  a D-Back  and  LA  Sparks  fan. 

Survived  by  her  parents,  Adolph  and  Veda  Cota  of  Phoenix;  sisters, 

Sheila  Marie  Cota  and  Hadassah  Marie  Cota,  of  Phoenix;  and  grandparents, 
Dennis  Dr.  and  Lena  Nelson  of  San  Carlos  Az. 

Visitation  Wednesday,  Duly  23rd,  6-9pm,  Lamont  Mortuary  Chapel.  Service 
Thursday,  Duly  24th,  8am,  Assembly  of  God  Church,  Aravaipa  Rd,  San  Carlos 
Az.  Interment  San  Carlos  Cemetery,  San  Carlos,  Az. 

Duly  25,  2003 

Consuelo  Aurelia  "Connie"  Serna 

Consuelo  Aurelia  "Connie"  Serna,  26,  of  the  Gila  River  Indian  Community, 
District  6,  Gila  Crossing  Village,  passed  away  on  Duly  21,  2003.  She  was 
born  on  November  16,  1976  to  Karen  and  Aurelio  Serna.  Consuelo  was  a 
dedicated  employee  at  Gila  River  Gaming  Enterprises  where  she  worked 
diligently  as  a control  clerk  at  Vee  Quiva  Casino.  Consuelo  was  often 
described  by  all  that  knew  her  as  a beautiful,  charismatic,  witty,  bright 
and  caring  person.  She  enjoyed  spending  time  with  her  family  and  friends. 
She  enjoyed  sports,  traveling,  agriculture,  animals  and  socializing  with 
others.  She  was  a graduate  of  Estrella  Mountain  High  where  she  was  a 
member  of  student  council  and  graduated  with  honors.  She  also  dedicated 
time  during  high  school  to  teach  children  about  computers. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Karen  and  Aurelio  Serna;  brothers,  Adam 
Serna  and  Miguel  and  Darlina  Mercado;  sisters,  Karen-Irene  Serna,  Brian 
and  Duanita  Save,  Lydell  and  Larissa  Williams;  aunts.  Ruby  Sundust  of 
Laveen,  Marilyn  Ragland  of  Laveen  and  Leah  Stevens  of  Globe,  AZ;  and  13 
nieces  and  nephews. 

Visitation  will  be  held  Saturday,  Duly  26,  2003  at  6:00  P.M.,  District  7 
Service  Center,  Laveen,  AZ.  Graveside  services  will  be  held  Sunday,  Duly 
27,  2003  at  5:00  A.M.,  Pee-posh  Cemetery  District  7,  Laveen,  AZ. 

Bunker's  Garden  Chapel  handled  the  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Arizona  Republic. 

Duly  22,  2003 
Ronnie  Bread  Dr. 

Ronnie  Bread  Dr.,  19,  of  San  Carlos  died  Duly  11  at  Maricopa  Medical 
Center  in  Phoenix.  He  was  born  in  Phoenix  and  was  a lifelong  Arizona 
resident.  He  worked  as  a firefighter  for  San  Carlos  Forestry. 

Survivors  include  one  daughter,  Arayauna  Faith  Bread  of  San  Carlos;  his 
mother,  Arlene  Bread  of  San  Carlos;  three  sisters,  Renee  Bread,  Reyeet 
Steele  and  Thomasena  Steele,  all  of  San  Carlos;  and  one  brother, 
Christopher  Steele  of  San  Carlos. 

Funeral  service  was  conducted  Duly  20  at  World  Evangelist  Revival  Center 
in  San  Carlos.  Interment  followed  at  San  Carlos  Cemetery.  Lamont  Mortuary 
of  Globe  handled  arrangements . 

Conrad  Kinney 

Conrad  Kinney,  40,  of  San  Carlos  died  Duly  15  in  San  Carlos.  Born  in 
San  Carlos,  he  was  a firefighter  for  the  United  States  Forestry  Service. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Tammie  Kinney;  two  daughters,  Patricia 
Kinney  of  Globe  and  Felicia  Moses  of  Bylas;  one  son,  Corwin  Grimes  Sr.  of 
Bylas;  four  brothers,  Clarence  Phillips,  Larry  Dosela  Sr.,  Darren  Kinney 
and  Daniel  Kinney,  all  of  San  Carlos;  three  sisters,  Marilyn  Phillips- 
Skeen  of  Dothan,  Ala.,  and  Rebecca  Cosay  and  Danna  Zospah  of  San  Carlos; 
and  two  grandchildren. 

Visitation  will  begin  at  4 p.m.  Friday,  Duly  25,  at  the  Conrad  Kinney 


residence  on  White  Mountain  Avenue  in  San  Carlos. 

Funeral  service  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Saturday,  Duly  26,  at  Church  of  Desus 
Christ  in  Peridot.  Interment  will  follow  in  Northgate  Cemetery  in  San 
Carlos.  Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Lamont  Mortuary  of  Globe. 

Doseph  Dona  Sr. 

Doseph  Dona  Sr.,  68,  of  Bylas  died  Duly  9 in  Mesa.  He  was  born  in  Bylas 
and  grew  up  in  the  Black  Point  and  Navajo  Point  areas. 

He  worked  as  a farm  hand  in  Pima  then  moved  to  Phoenix  to  attend  trade 
school  to  become  a heavy  equipment  operator.  He  worked  for  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  for  many  years. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Carmen;  four  sons,  Tim  Lee  Ethelbah,  Darin 
Dewane  Dona,  Doseph  Dona  Dr.,  and  Rufus  Dona;  five  daughters,  Theresa 
Susan,  Do  Nell,  Sherry,  Pamela  and  Veronica  Dona;  13  grandchildren  and  two 
great-grandchildren . 

Funeral  service  for  Mr.  Dona  was  conducted  Duly  17  at  Bylas  Assembly  of 
God  Church.  Interment  was  in  Black  Point  Cemetery.  Morris  David's  Safford 
Funeral  Home  handled  arrangements. 

Donathan  Dames  Thompson 

Donathan  Dames  Thompson,  22,  of  San  Carlos  died  Duly  14  in  San  Carlos. 

He  was  born  in  San  Carlos  and  worked  as  a lifeguard  for  San  Carlos 
Recreation  Center. 

He  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Vickie  Dohnson  of  San  Carlos;  five 
brothers,  Daniel  Thompson  of  Sells,  and  Danny  Thompson,  Dohnson  Thompson, 
Gilbert  Ornelas  and  Elijah  Noland,  all  of  San  Carlos;  three  sisters.  Amber 
Thompson,  Dustine  Thompson  and  Danielle  Thompson  of  San  Carlos;  his 
paternal  grandmother,  Camelia  Belvado  of  San  Carlos;  and  maternal  great- 
grandmother, Edith  Dohnson  of  San  Carlos. 

Funeral  Mass  was  conducted  Duly  19  at  St.  Charles  Catholic  Church  in  San 
Carlos.  Interment  was  in  Upper  Peridot  Cemetery.  Arrangements  were  under 
the  direction  of  Lamont  Mortuary  of  Globe. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Arizona  Silver  Belt/Apache  Moccasin. 

Duly  25,  2003 

Mildred  (Yeager)  Gilbert 

Mildred  (Yeager)  Gilbert,  80,  passed  away  Duly  21,  2003  in  Yuma,  Arizona. 
She  was  born  Duly  10,  1923  at  Ft.  Yuma,  California.  Mildred  was  a 
housewife  for  many  years.  She  graduated  from  Sherman  Indian  High  School  in 
Riverside,  California,  and  she  was  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

Mildred  is  survived  by  her  five  daughters  and  two  sons,  Christine 
Willeto  of  Bell  Gardens,  California,  Gregg  Gilbert  Sr.  of  Ft.  Yuma, 
California,  Marilyn  West  of  Catoosa,  Oklahoma,  Karen  Gilbert  of  Yuma, 
Arizona,  Nancy  Gilbert,  Michael  Gilbert,  and  Michelle  Gilbert,  all  of  Ft. 
Yuma,  California;  numerous  grandchildren,  great  grandchildren,  nieces, 
nephews,  and  cousins. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother,  Virginia  Yeager,  her  husband, 
Asbury  Gilbert,  and  her  son,  Darryl  Gilbert. 

Visitation  will  be  at  Kammann  Mortuary,  Duly  25,  2003  at  1:00  p.m. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  3:00  p.m..  Duly  25,  2003,  at  St.  Thomas  Indian 
Mission,  with  Fr.  Monahan  officiating.  Mildred's  final  resting  place  will 
be  Ft.  Yuma  Quechan  Cemetery.  Pallbearers  include  Gregg  Gilbert  Dr.,  Eagle 
Gilbert,  Gary  Gilbert,  Sheldon  Durand,  and  Woodrow  Brown.  Honorary  bearers 
are  Aaron  Pacheco,  Tony  Martinez,  T.D.  Martinez,  and  Mario  Tellez. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Yuma  Sun, 

Sun  Freedom  Newspapers  of  Southwestern  Arizona. 

Duly  24,  2003 

Aleta  'Rae'  Peters 
1949  - 2003 

A funeral  for  Aleta  "Rae"  Lofgreen  Peters  of  Willamina  will  be  held  at  8 


p.m.  Friday  on  the  powwow  grounds  in  Grand  Ronde,  with  the  Rev.  Dennis 
Morley  officiating. 

Mrs.  Peters  died  of  natural  causes  Duly  18,  2003,  in  Willamette  Valley 
Medical  Center,  McMinnville.  She  was  54. 

She  was  born  Dan.  8,  1949,  in  Ogden,  Utah. 

She  and  Deitrich  D.  Peters  were  married  Aug.  8,  1997,  in  Grand  Ronde. 

She  loved  her  family  and  friends.  She  also  loved  doing  beadwork  and 
crafts.  Family  members  said  she  truly  loved  seeing  the  pride  on  her 
husband's  face  when  he  wore  her  work. 

Survivors  include  her  husband;  four  daughters,  Kristin  Goodman  of  Grand 
Ronde,  Mindy  Peters  of  Portland,  Deneyce  O'Malley  of  Lebanon  and  Nona 
Brewer  of  Albany;  four  sons,  Deitrich  Peters  II  of  Grand  Ronde,  Charles 
Ray  and  Roger  Ray,  both  of  Salem,  and  Chad  Peters  of  Portland;  two 
brothers,  Dessie  Lofgreen  of  Texas  and  Richard  Lofgreen  of  Oklahoma;  a 
sister,  Ruth  Anderson  of  Malta,  Idaho;  and  12  grandchildren. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  News-Register  Publishing  Co. /McMinnville,  OR. 

Duly  24,  2003 

Ayala  Pauline  Lincoln  Goodleft 

ETFIETE  - Funeral  services  for  Ayala  Pauline  Lincoln  Goodleft,  infant 
daughter  of  Kayla  Lincoln  and  Ricky  Goodleft,  will  be  conducted  at  10  a.m 
today.  Duly  24,  at  St.  Doseph's  Catholic  Church  in  Ethete  by  Fr.  Hilbert, 
S.D.  Interment  will  be  in  Friday  Cemetery. 

Ayala  died  Duly  21,  2003,  at  Lander  Valley  Medical  Center. 

Survivors  include  her  parents  of  Ethete;  grandparents,  Gary  and  Valarie 
Lincoln  of  Arapahoe,  Wildene  Trosper  of  Ethete  and  Harvey  Goodleft  of 
Newtown,  N.D.;  great-grandparents,  Leroy  and  Pauline  Lincoln  of  Riverton, 
Georgina  Ramirez  of  Lander  and  Bryan  Trosper  of  Ethete;  great-great- 
grandparents,  Herman  and  Ina  Weed  of  Fort  Washakie,  Rose  Goodleft  of  Fort 
Yates,  N.D.,  and  Rose  Little  Raven  of  Oklahoma;  third-great-grandmother. 
Myrtle  Lincoln  of  Oklahoma;  and  numerous  aunts,  uncles,  nieces,  nephews 
and  cousins. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  great-great-grandparents,  Lawrence  and 
Rena  (Redman)  Little  and  Edna  and  Gaylord  Defferson;  and  two  uncles. 

Wind  Dancer  Funeral  Home  of  Fort  Washakie  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Duly  27,  2003 

Madeline  'Shirley'  Blackburn 

ARAPAHOE  - Funeral  services  for  Madeline  "Shirley"  Blackburn,  66,  will 

be  conducted  Monday,  Duly  28,  at  10  a.m.  at  the  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of 

Latter-day  Saints  in  Riverton  with  Bishop  Lars  Baker  officiating. 

Interment  will  be  in  the  Blackburn  Family  Cemetery  in  Arapahoe. 

An  evening  service  and  wake  will  take  place  today.  Duly  27,  at  7:30  p.m 
at  the  family  residence,  46  Left  Hand  Ditch  Road  in  Arapahoe. 

She  died  Duly  23,  2003,  at  Morning  Star  Manor  in  Fort  Washakie. 

Born  in  Sheridan  on  Duly  19,  1937,  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Raymond  and  Mable  High  Pine.  She  was  raised  in  Wounded  Knee,  S.D.,  and 
Lame  Deer,  Mont.  She  attended  Busby  Boarding  School  in  Busby,  Mont.,  as 
well  as  schools  in  California  and  the  Sippi  Indian  School  in  Albuquerque, 
N.M. 

When  she  was  17  years  old,  she  married  Edward  Blackburn.  They  moved  to 
the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation  and  she  lived  there  ever  since. 

She  was  a cook  at  Arapahoe  School  and  at  Wind  River  Health  Care,  and  a 
teacher's  aide  at  Wyoming  Indian  High  School  and  Arapahoe  School. 

She  enjoyed  sewing,  especially  making  quilts;  bingo;  beading;  and  her 
grandchildren  and  family.  She  also  liked  to  go  to  cook-offs,  making  her 
own  recipes.  She  was  known  as  a person  who  was  always  there  to  lend  a 
helping  hand  to  anyone  who  needed  anything. 

Survivors  include  her  daughters.  Sherry  Blackburn  of  Rock  Springs,  Mona 
D.  , Geraldine,  Crystal  and  Robyn  Blackburn,  all  of  Riverton,  Yvette 
Blackburn  of  Casper  and  Penny  Blackburn  of  Spokane,  Wash.;  sons  Perry 
Blackburn  of  Riverton,  Vasco  Blackburn  of  Rawlins  and  Gentry  Blackburn  of 


Rock  Springs;  adopted  sons  Leonard  Moss  and  David  Lone  Bear;  sisters  Ruby 
Blackburn  of  Arapahoe,  Peggy  Scott  and  Camillia  High  Pine  of  Spokane,  Wash 
, and  LavRee  High  Pine  of  Pueblo,  Colo.;  brothers  Fabian  Curtis  of  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah,  and  Carl  High  Pine  of  Portland,  Ore.;  and  numerous 
grandchildren,  nieces,  nephews  and  cousins. 

In  addition  to  her  parents,  she  was  preceded  in  death  by  a son,  Gary 
Blackburn;  a sister,  Marcine  Flying;  and  a brother,  Larry  High  Pine. 

Wind  Dancer  Funeral  Home  of  Fort  Washakie  is  handling  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2003  Casper  Star-Tribune  published  by  Lee  Publications,  Inc., 
a subsidiary  of  Lee  Enterprises,  Incorporated. 

Duly  23,  2003 

Isaac  "Ike"  Shoulderblade 

LAME  DEER  - On  Duly  20,  2003,  as  the  crimson  orange  sun  slipped  slowly 
over  the  horizon,  the  Lord  called  our  beloved  "Ike"  quietly  into  his 
presence . 

The  son  of  the  late  Mary  Alfrey  and  Benedict  Shoulderblade,  Isaac  "Ike" 
Shoulderblade,  was  born  in  Ashland  on  April  16,  1913.  He  worked  for  the  St 
Labre  Print  Shop  for  25  years  until  his  retirement  in  2000. 

Survivors  include  Margaret  Shoulderblade,  his  wife  of  33  years,  of  Lame 
Deer;  a brother,  Sam  Hoffman  of  Portland,  Ore.;  his  stepchildren, 
grandchildren,  great-grandchildren,  nieces,  nephews  and  many  friends  and 
relatives . 

We  will  remember  "Ike"  for  his  great  sense  of  humor  and  the  gentle 
manner  in  which  he  shared  his  life  with  those  around  him. 

The  family  has  honored  Ike's  request  and  no  wake  service  is  planned. 
Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  on  Friday,  Duly  25,  at  the  Lame 
Deer  Mennonite  Church  in  Lame  Deer.  Burial  will  follow  at  St.  Labre 
Mission  Cemetery,  with  a feast  to  follow  at  the  St.  Labre  Social  Room. 

To  send  your  condolences  to  the  family,  please  visit  www. 
stevensonandsons.com.  Stevenson  & Sons  Funeral  Home  of  Forsyth  is  in 
charge  of  the  arrangements . 

Duly  25,  2003 

Leslie  Dunning 

POPLAR  - Leslie  Hugh  Dunning,  age  85,  of  Poplar,  passed  away  on  Duly  21, 
2003,  at  St.  Vincent's  Healthcare  in  Billings. 

Les  was  born  on  March  19,  1918,  in  Miles  City,  the  son  of  Forrest  and 
Beatrice  (Tucker)  Dunning.  He  was  the  oldest  of  13  children  and  grew  up  in 
the  Otter  Creek  Tongue  River  area.  He  attended  St.  Labre  Mission  and 
graduated  from  Forsyth  High  School  in  1937.  Les  enlisted  in  the  United 
States  Air  Force  and  served  in  England,  Belgium  and  France  during  WWII.  In 
1941,  he  married  Helen  Schraeder  and  they  raised  one  daughter,  Lesley 
Lucille  Small. 

Leslie  loved  raising  cattle,  horses  and  ranching.  He  loved  to  dance, 
camp  and  the  outdoors.  Evenings  would  be  spent  reading  a good  western;  he 
was  particularly  fond  of  Louis  L'Amour  and  Zane  Grey.  Raising  his 
grandchildren  and  watching  them  grow  up  was  the  highlight  of  his  life. 
During  his  lifetime,  Leslie  made  many  wonderful  friends  in  the  communities 
where  he  lived.  While  living  in  Browning,  Dim  Spotted  Eagle  gave  Leslie 
the  Blackfeet  name  "SuuKina"  which  means  "Plainsman"  in  the  Blackfeet 
language . 

Les  is  survived  by  his  daughter,  Lucille  and  her  husband  Ivan  Small  of 
Poplar;  three  grandchildren,  Courtney,  Walker  and  Kelsey  Small  of  Poplar; 
four  brothers.  Dim  and  his  wife  Elsie  of  Hathaway,  Frank  of  Africa, 

Charlie  and  his  wife  Shirley  of  Cheyenne,  Wyo.,  and  Dick  and  his  wife  Edna 
of  Ennis;  three  sisters.  Sister  Marie  Carmel  of  Leavenworth,  Kan.,  Lena 
and  her  husband  Raliegh  Harris  of  Canyon  Ferry  and  Pat  Anderson  of  Miles 
City;  his  brother-in-law,  Frank  Tonkovich  of  Billings;  his  sister-in-law, 
Doan  Dunning  of  Miles  City;  his  aunt,  Pauline  Corney  of  Dillon;  and 
numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

Les  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife  Helen,  in  1981;  his  parents. 


Forrest  and  Beatrice;  a sister,  Mina  Tonkovich;  four  brothers,  George  and 
Leonard  and  two  infant  brothers,  Glen  and  Tommy;  and  an  infant  son. 

Visitation  will  be  held  on  Sunday,  Duly  27,  in  the  chapel  of  Stevenson  & 
Sons  Funeral  Home  in  Miles  City.  A vigil  service  will  be  held  on  Sunday, 
Duly  27,  at  6 p.m.  at  the  chapel  of  Stevenson  & Sons  Funeral  Home  in  Miles 
City.  Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  held  on  Monday,  Duly  28,  at  10  a.m. 
at  the  Sacred  Heart  Church  in  Miles  City.  Interment  will  immediately 
follow  in  the  Forsyth  Cemetery.  Condolences  may  be  sent  to  the  family  by 
visiting  www. steven son and sons . com . 

Should  friends  desire,  memorials  may  be  made  to  the  Little  Flower  Parish 
of  Browning  or  the  Sacred  Heart  Catholic  Church  in  Miles  City. 

Duly  27,  2003 

Lavina  Divesbackwards 

SPOKANE,  Wash.  - Lavina  Divesbackwards,  45,  of  Spokane,  formerly  of  Lame 
Deer,  Mont.,  died  Duly  23,  2003. 

Wake  service  will  be  at  8 p.m.  Sunday,  Duly  27,  at  the  home  of  her 
sister,  Rosella  Pongah,  on  Muddy  Creek  Road.  Funeral  service  will  be  at 
10  a.m.  Monday,  Duly  28,  at  Blessed  Sacrament  Catholic  Church  in  Lame  Deer 
Burial  will  be  in  the  Lame  Deer  Cemetery. 

Rausch  Funeral  Home  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Nation  is  in  charge. 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

Duly  28,  2003 
Samuel  Dohn  Aims  Back 

HEART  BUTTE  - Samuel  Dohn  Aims  Back,  77,  of  Heart  Butte,  a rancher,  died 
of  natural  causes  Thursday  at  his  home. 

His  funeral  is  2 p.m.  today  at  St.  Anne's  Catholic  Church  in  Heart  Butte 
with  burial  in  the  Aims  Back  Cemetery  at  Old  Agency.  Day  Funeral  Home  is 
handling  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  a daughter,  Mary  Louise  Aims  Back;  sons  Robert  Aims 
Back,  Do  Aims  Back,  Thomas  Aims  Back  and  Samuel  Aims  Back;  sisters  Molly 
Bull  Shoe,  Grace  Aims  Back  and  Phillis  Aims  Back;  an  adopted  daughter, 
Myrna  Salway;  brothers  George  Aims  Back  and  Raymond  Aims  Back;  children  he 
raised,  E.D.  Aims  Back,  Bob  Aims  Back,  Peter  Aims  Back,  Francis  Aims  Back 
and  Leroy  Aims  Back;  15  grandchildren  and  numerous  great-grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Philomena  Aims  Back,  and  daughters 
Phillis  Marie  Aims  Back  and  Phillis  Mary  Aims  Back. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

Duly  25,  2003 
Marina  Wahpay 

IN  LOVING  MEMORY  OF  Marina  Wahpay 

Marina  Wahpay,  a resident  of  Shoal  Lake  #39  passed  away  Duly  20,  2003  in 
Norman,  Ontario. 

She  was  born  May  18,  1961  and  was  42  years  of  age. 

Marina  is  survived  by  her  father  Dames  Smith,  Dohn  Kelly,  daughters 
Christa  Hunter  and  Rene  Wahpay  (Ronald  Henry),  grandchildren  jaymen  Hunter 
Martin  Carpenter  Dr.  and  Taytum  Hunter,  her  aunts  Mable  Smith  (Robert 
Boyd)  and  Mary  Noella  Kent,  brother  Roger  Smith  (Melvina  Muckle),  Roderick 
Smith  (Diana  Land)  nephews  Reno  and  Riel  Land,  Roderick  and  Emilio  Land, 
nieces  Allison  Land,  cousins  Dane,  Alex,  Helen,  Loretta,  Nicholas,  Lonny 
and  Robert  Dr.  and  Gerald  Wahpay,  numerous  aunts,  uncles,  nieces,  nephews 
and  cousins. 

She  is  predeceased  by  mother  Mary-Ann  Williamson,  her  niece  Sharia  Land, 
uncle  Robert  Kent,  Leo  Smith  and  Danny  Kejick. 

Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  the  Community  Hall  at  Wabasemoong  First 
Nations.  Traditional  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  on  Friday,  Duly  25,  2003 
at  Wabaseemoong  First  Nations  with  interment  to  follow. 

BROWN  FUNERAL  HOME  & CREMATION  CENTRE  ENTRUSTED  WITH  ARRANGEMENTS. 


Funeral  Service,  Friday,  Duly  25,  2003,  Wabasseemoong  First  Nations. 


Copyright  c.  2003  Kenora  Daily  Miner  and  News. 

Duly  22,  2003 
Wanda  Asham 

Pasqua  First  Nation.,  SK 

ASHAM  - Suddenly  on  Saturday,  Duly  19,  2003,  Wanda  Dune  Asham  age  33 
years  of  the  Pasqua  First  Nation. 

Left  to  be  mourned  by  her  loving  husband  Glenn  Asham  Dr.  and  her 
children:  Christopher,  Dessica,  Emily  Garth  and  Glen,  her  loving  parents, 
Leslie  Churchill  and  Irene  Obey,  her  brothers  and  sisters:  Beatrice,  David, 
Donna  (Stan),  Cathy  (Andrew),  Darrell,  Calvin  (Shelly)  and  a special 
adopted  sister  Pauline  Pasqua,  she  will  also  be  sadly  missed  by  her  other 
family  Glen  and  Cecile  Asham,  Cindy  (Warren),  Bryan  (Patty)  and  Denise 
along  with  her  numerous  aunts,  uncles,  cousins,  nieces  and  nephews,  and 
her  special  friend  Ruby  Ironeagle. 

Wanda  was  predeceased  by  her  son  Matthew,  maternal  grandparents,  Dohn 
and  Olive  Obey,  paternal  grandparents,  Eric  Churchill  and  Emma  Hellett  and 
one  brother  in  law  Garth  Asham. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  in  the  Chief  Ben  Pasqua  Memorial  Hall, 
Pasqua  First  Nation  on  Wednesday,  Duly  23,  2003  at  2:00  p.m.  Elder  Albert 
Ochoo  officiating  with  interment  in  the  Asham  Family  Cemetery  with  feast 
to  follow.  A Wake  will  be  held  in  the  Chief  Ben  Pasqua  Memorial  Hall, 
Tuesday  afternoon  at  4:00. 

Duly  24,  2003 

Dianne  Obey 

Pasqua  First  Nation,  SK 

OBEY,  DIANNE  - Went  home  to  be  with  our  Lord  and  Saviour  on  Duly  21st, 
2003,  Dianne  was  born  Aug.  7,  1963. 

She  is  predeceased  by  her  father  William  Pasqua;  her  brothers,  William, 
Dohnny;  paternal  grandparents  Dohn  & Isabell  Pasqua;  maternal  grandparents 
Dohn  and  Olive  Obey. 

Dianne  is  survived  by  her  companion  Brian  Thorne;  two  stepsons  Brian  and 
Dustin.  Also  survived  by  her  loving  children  Amanda  (William),  Michael 
(Night)  and  Amy  (Williard).  And  her  two  special  grandchildren  Althea  & 
Michael.  She  leaves  to  mourn  her  loving  mother  Margaret  Obey.  Dianne  has 
five  brothers  and  two  sisters,  Delbert,  Kenny  (Claudine),  Leroy 
(AnnMargaret) , Wally  (Tina),  Fenton  (Trudy);  Rose  (Barry),  Lorraine. 
Numerous  nieces  & nephews  and  relatives. 

The  wake  will  be  held  Thursday,  Duly  24  at  the  Chief  Ben  Pasqua  Memorial 
Hall.  Funeral  services  will  be  on  Friday,  Duly  25  at  10:00a.m.  Interment 
will  be  in  the  Obey  family  burial  site,  Pasqua  First  Nation.  Lunch  will  be 
served  following  the  interment. 

We  will  also  like  to  thank  the  Drs.  and  nurses  at  the  Regina  General 
Hospital  for  their  care. 

Duly  26,  2003 

Freda  Geddes 
Gordon  First  Nation, Sk 

GEDDES_Freda  Irene  left  us  suddenly  on  Duly  24,  2003  at  the  age  of  63 
years  to  be  with  the  loving  Creator. 

Predeceased  by  her  parents  Samuel  and  Margaret  Geddes;  brother  Fred; 
sister  Ruby  Sugar;  son  William  Sugar;  and  youngest  daughter  Donna  Thorne. 

Irene  leaves  to  mourn  her  husband  Maynard  McNab;  children  George  (Bev), 
Richard  (Cindy),  Robert,  Ronald,  Brenda  (Al),  and  Debbie  (Darryl); 
stepsons  Floyd  and  Kevin  McNab;  numerous  grandchildren  and  great 
grandchildren;  brothers  Alex,  Sam,  Bill  (Cathy),  Lawrence;  sisters  Myrtle 
(Cal)  and  Iva  (Leonard);  as  well  as  many  nieces,  nephews  and  other 
relatives . 

The  Wake  will  be  held  on  Sunday,  Duly  27,  2003  at  5:00  PM  in  Gordon 


First  Nation  Gymnasium.  The  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  on  Monday,  Duly 
28,  2003  at  2:00  PM,  also  in  Gordon  First  Nation  Gymnasium,  with  Rev.  Art 
Anderson  and  Rev.  Dale  Gillman,  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  St. 

Luke ' s Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  LEE  FUNERAL  HOME  757-8645 

Laraine  (Wawa)  Brenda  McNabb  (Nee  Dohns) 

Fort  Qu'Appelle,  SK/Regina,  SK 

MCNABB,  LARAINE  BRENDA  (NEE  DOHNS)_It  is  with  heavy  hearts  that  we  say 
farewell  to  our  beloved  mother,  grandmother,  daughter,  sister,  auntie  and 
friend,  Laraine  (Wawa) . She  went  home  to  be  with  the  Lord  on  Duly  24,  2003 
surrounded  by  her  loving  family  and  friends.  Her  passing  was  peaceful  and 
filled  with  the  grace  and  dignity  that  were  markers  of  the  way  Laraine 
lived  her  life.  Laraine  was  born  Duly  5,  1948  in  Fort  Qu'Appelle.  She  was 
a Registered  Nurse  in  Fort  Qu'Appelle  and  surrounding  areas  where  she  was 
known  to  have  a compassionate  heart,  a gentle  way  and  was  one  who  touched 
those  who  were  blessed  to  know  her.  She  served  her  people  in  the  medical 
field  for  the  last  32  years. 

She  is  predeceased  by  her  sister  Danet,  first  husband  William  Isnana  Dr. 
and  daughter  Heather.  Laraine  leaves  to  cherish  her  memory  four  children, 
Melanie,  Greg  (Tera),  Colleen  (Stephen),  and  Natalie  (Brad),  her  parents, 
Thomas  and  Dosephine  Dohns  and  her  brothers  and  sisters,  Carol,  Maureen 
(George),  Thomas  (Danice),  Dwayne  (Michelle)  Allen  (Tina)  and  Cathie  (Wes) 

She  will  be  sadly  missed  by  her  9 grandchildren,  Kyle,  Kory,  Dared, 
Lauren,  Alexandra,  Calem,  Andrew,  Nolan  and  Tori,  along  with  numerous 
nieces  and  nephews,  colleagues  and  friends. 

Special  thanks  to  the  caring  staff  at  the  Pasqua  Hospital  on  Ward  3B,  3D 
and  ICU  and  Laurein  Dohnson  of  the  Liver  Foundation.  Thanks  to  Dr. 
McHattie,  Dr.  Ukabam  and  Dr.  LaRoux  for  their  loving  attention  and 
patience  with  mom  over  the  last  few  months. 

Prayer  service  will  be  Sunday,  Duly  27th,  2003  at  7:00  P.M.  from  the 
Chapel  of  Victoria  Funeral  Home,  2080  E.  Victoria  Ave.,  Regina,  SK.  A 
celebration  of  Laraine 's  life  will  be  held  at  the  Standing  Buffalo  School 
Gym  on  Monday,  Duly  28,  2003  at  11:00  A.M.  with  Pastor  Edmond  Gordon 
officiating.  Interment  to  follow  in  the  Isnana  Family  Cemetery.  All  are 
invited  to  lunch  at  the  Standing  Buffalo  School  Gym.  In  lieu  of  flowers, 
memorial  donations  may  be  made  to  the  Canadian  Liver  Foundation,  2320  15th 
Avenue,  Regina,  SK  S4P  1A2. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  VICTORIA  AVENUE  FUNERAL  HOME  761-2727 
Copyright  c.  2000-2003  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 
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Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

August  9,  2003 

Yuchi  tseneaga/dog  days  moon 

Western  Cherokee  galohni/end  of  the  fruit  or  drying  up  moon 
+ + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  ! 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 


<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.comj 
www.pechanga.netj  Native  American  Advocate,  ndn-aim,  Indian  Heritage, 
Justice  For  First  Nations  Prisoners  and  Iron  Natives  Mailing  Listsj 

UUCP  email 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars(3speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


Native  American  isn't  blood.  It  is  what  is  in  the  heart. 

The  love  for  the  land,  the  respect  for  it,  those  who  inhabit 
it,  and  the  respect  and  acknowledgement  of  the  spirits  and 
elders.  That  is  what  it  is  to  be  Indian." 

White  Feather,  Navajo 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  i 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  j 
j languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  I 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  [ 

[ learned  by  children.  | 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  j 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  t 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

j Institute  j 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

[ one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

i rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

t it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

i defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

I I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  i 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  j 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  ! 
j States  Constitution,  | 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


| Dourney 

i The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


Unless  you  just  stepped  off  the  face  of  Earth  last  week  you  know  there 
was  an  unwarranted  raid  on  the  Narragansett  smoke  shops.  Things  got  nasty 
and  more  than  a little  extra  force  was  used. 

- If  you  do  need  to  catch  up  please  read  "Campbell  sickened  by  Raid  of 
Narragansett"  in  last  week's  issue  or  "Narragansett:  Problems  since  the 
Mayflower"  in  this  issue. 


Here's  a big  surprise  headline  for  you  from  "The  Providence  Journal"... 
August  04,  2003 

R.I.  police  clear  selves  in  smoke  shop  raid 

Rhode  Island  State  Police  "acted  appropriately"  during  the  Duly  14  raid 
of  the  Narragansett  Tribe's  smoke  shop,  an  internal  report  concludes. 

The  report  says  state  troopers  were  within  the  law  in  carrying  out  a 
search  warrant  on  the  reservation.  It  doesn't  fault  the  police  for  the 
violence  that  occurred  as  a result  of  the  raid,  saying  that  tribal  members 
resisted . 

Gov.  Donald  Carcieri  (R)  says  he  told  the  police  to  withdraw  from  the 
scene  if  they  encountered  resistance.  The  report  doesn't  determine  why  the 
order  was  not  followed. 


Will  everyone  reading  this  who  is  even  remotely  surprised  these  gestapo- 
like  tactics  would  be  found  appropriate  by  the  same  state  police  who 
performed  the  raid  please  go  to  the  hospital  nearest  you  (IHS  hospitals 
excluded)  and  request  a brain  scan.  Yours  is  missing. 

In  the  good  old  bad  old  days  a win  by  the  US  calvary  was  a "Victory".  A 
win  by  the  Indians  was  a "Bloody  Massacre". 

Some  things,  like  dominant  society  anal-retentive  attitudes,  just  don't 
change. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy.org 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A. 

===w=w=== 


News  of  the  people  featured 

Narragansett : 

Problems  since  the  Mayflower 
Court  rejects  quick  decision 
on  Wampanoags 

Superfund  Site  on  Leech  Lake 
still  a Threat 

Report:  Feds  underfund  Indians 
Pipeline  Company 

wants  Reservation  Land  Condemned 
Utility  drops  Plans  for  Coal  Mine 
Woman  Fire  Starter 
wants  Civil  Case  dismissed 
Apache  Timber  Business 
escapes  damage  in  2nd  Fire 
Questions  in  crime-torn  Browning 
American  Indians'  Health 


in  this  issue  

Coeur  d'Alene  Water  Quality 
Osage  gain  Major 
Land  Claim  Victory 
Suit  filed 

for  Residential  School  Abuses 

BIA  Agent  fights  Sexual  Abuse 

in  Indian  Country 

How  did  Spiritual  Leader 

end  up  in  Hospital 

Native  Prisoner 

--  Native  American  stabbed 

--  NAPS  Statement 

--  Merced  Sun  Atwater  Article 

--  Modesto  Bee  Atwater  Article 

--  Arizonan  found  dead  in  cell 

--  Prisoners  in  Colorado  Request 


Problems  Serious 

- State  and  Indian  Officials 
discuss  Health  Issues 

- Native  Americans' 

High  Diabetes  Rate 

- Makahs  make  Beach  Trail  Official 

- Totem  Pole  being  refurbished 

- Indians  from  U.S.,  Mexico  Tribes 
in  Sacred  Run 

- Salmon  Ruin  Reunion 

- Pressure  Building 

to  Settle  Indian  Lawsuit 

- Indian  Trust  Fund  Case 
taking  Toll 

- Menominee  Tribal  Firefighters 
join  Montana  Battle 


Help  with  the  Desecration 

- History:  Carlisle  Indian  School 

- Rustywire: 

Toe  lams  & Dust  In  Her  hair 

- Poem:  Oregon  Vacation 

- Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

- American  Indian  Cable  Network 

- APTN  Nightly  Newscast 
boosts  its  Numbers 

- This  Week  on  First  Peoples  TV 

- Tribes:  Energy  Plan 

for  Reservations  goes  too  Far 

- Wind  Powering  Native  America 

- Kahnawake  conducting  Wind  Study 

- Blackfeet  Tribe 
harnesses  Wind  Power 


"RE : Narragansett : Problems  since  the  Mayflower"  

Date:  Mon,  4 Aug  2003  08:45:49  -0700 
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Sub j : NA  News  Item 
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'We've  Had  Problems  Since  The  Mayflower' 

By  KAREN  FLORIN 
Day  Staff  Writer 
Published  on  8/3/2003 

The  Narragansett  Indians  opened  a smoke  shop  on  their  Charlestown,  R.I., 
reservation  last  month,  knowing  the  state  considered  it  illegal  for  the 
tribe  to  sell  tax-free  cigarettes.  Two  weeks  earlier,  the  Shinnecock 
Indian  Nation  broke  ground  on  a casino  in  Southampton,  Long  Island, 
without  federal,  state  or  local  approval.  The  Wampanoag  Tribe  of  Gay  Head, 
who  built  a shed  for  their  shellfishing  business  on  their  reservation 
without  obtaining  local  permits,  is  engaged  in  a legal  battle  in  Martha's 
Vineyard . 

It  might  look  like  the  Summer  of  American  Indian  Resistance  in  the 
Northeast,  with  tribes  and  government  officials  clashing  over  everything 
from  water  rights  and  zoning  ordinances  to  cigarettes  and  gambling.  But 
Indian  leaders  say  they  are  simply  exercising  their  sovereign  rights,  not 
brazenly  defying  the  law.  They  say  such  conflicts  have  occurred  since 
Europeans  arrived  in  the  United  States. 

"For  it  to  be  an  act  of  defiance  we  would  be  acknowledging  the  position 
the  state  has  taken,  that  we  have  no  rights,"  said  Randy  R.  Noka,  first 
councilman  for  the  federally  recognized  Narragansetts . He,  his  wife,  Bella 
and  their  son,  Norman,  were  arrested  along  with  five  others  when  tribal 
members  tried  to  stop  state  police  from  raiding  the  smoke  shop  on  Duly  14. 
His  daughter,  Chali,  was  injured  in  the  melee. 

"We  had  a feeling  we  would  be  challenged  by  the  state,"  Councilman 
Hiawatha  Brown  said  a day  later.  "We  had  no  idea  we  would  be  storm-trooped 

Outraged  by  the  way  their  leaders  and  family  members  were  treated, 
tribal  members  who  witnessed  the  raid  or  gathered  at  the  smoke  shop  in  its 
aftermath  evoked  events  that  have  scarred  Narragansett  people  over  the 
centuries.  They  recalled  the  Great  Swamp  Massacre  of  1675,  an  attack  on 
Narragansett  women  and  children  and  elders,  and  harked  back  to  the  federal 
government's  effort  to  detribalize  them  in  1880.  They  see  the  history  of 
oppression  extending  to  1996  when  the  late  U.S.  Sen.  Dohn  Chaffee  attached 
a provision  to  an  unrelated  bill  that  requires  the  Narragansetts  to  get 
state  and  local  approval  to  open  a casino. 


"Folks  have  to  realize,  it  wasn't  an  isolated  event,  the  troopers 
storming  the  reservation  that  Monday,"  said  Noka.  "It's  an  ongoing  history 
It's  the  stories  you  heard  or  read  when  you  grew  up,  stories  your 
grandparents  and  great-grandparents  told." 

Kurt  Iordan,  a lecturer  in  the  American  Indian  program  at  Cornell 
University,  said  it  is  important  to  talk  about  things  that  happened  400  or 
500  years  ago. 

"That's  one  of  the  things  we  think  of  as  being  a luxury,  sitting  on  a 
beach  reading  about  Thomas  Defferson,"  he  said.  "But  it's  one  of  the 
things  that's  vitally  important." 

The  legal  framework  set  during  the  earliest  interactions  between  Indians 
and  Europeans  is  still  pervasive  and  still  fundamental  to  the  modern 
relations,  Iordan  said. 

"It  was  originally  constructed  in  a nation-to-nation  way,  a peer 
relationship  from  the  very  beginning  done  on  a government-to-government 
basis,"  he  said.  "Basically  the  natives  assert  today  that  nothing  has 
changed  and  that  is  the  basis  of  sovereignty." 

Still,  the  relationship  between  states  and  tribes  remains  a gray  area  in 
many  ways,  with  contradictory  court  decisions  and  selective  reading  of 
precedent-setting  cases,  Iordan  said.  If  native  sovereignty  is  increased, 
states  usually  feel  the  brunt. 

"There's  no  clear  cut  way  to  proceed,"  he  said. 

In  the  weeks  leading  up  to  the  smoke  shop  raid,  the  state  legislature 
failed  to  authorize  a fall  referendum  for  the  Narragansetts ' proposed 
casino  in  West  Warwick.  Gov.  Donald  L.  Carcieri  met  with  Chief  Sachem 
Matthew  Thomas  and  visited  the  reservation,  saying  he  wanted  to  help  the 
tribe  improve  its  financial  situation.  He  set  up  a meeting  with  his 
economic  development  team.  Carcieri  warned  Thomas  there  would  be  problems 
if  the  tribe  opened  the  smoke  shop. 

"We've  had  problems  since  the  Mayflower,"  the  chief  told  the  governor. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  raid,  one  man  screamed  he  would  be  willing  to 
die  to  protect  the  tribe's  sovereignty.  A woman  brought  up  the  hundreds  of 
Sioux  killed  at  Wounded  Knee  in  1890.  There  was  talk  of  smallpox-infected 
blankets  being  distributed  to  Indians  during  the  French  & Indian  War. 

But  over  the  next  couple  of  days,  Thomas  and  other  tribal  leaders  were 
emphasizing  that  the  tribe  would  wage  its  battle  in  the  courts. 

"They  tried  to  incite  us  to  react  violently,"  said  Medicine  Man  Lloyd  G. 
"Running  Wolf"  Wilcox.  "My  people  were  wonderful.  They  defended  the  women 
and  children.  They  didn't  return  aggression  with  aggression  ...  not  this 
time. " 

Thomas  met  with  the  governor  briefly  to  "calm  things  down."  At  the  smoke 
shop,  tribal  members  discouraged  television  crews  from  interviewing  a 
visiting  member  of  the  Wampanoag  tribe  who  implied  it  would  take  a bullet 
to  stop  him  from  defending  his  fellow  Indians.  At  a unity  rally,  the  chief 
sachem  told  a large  crowd  that  the  intention  was  unity  and  peace,  "and  if 
those  aren't  your  intentions,  you  took  a wrong  turn  somewhere."  Still, 
tribal  members  said  they  would  never  forget  Duly  14. 

"It's  how  the  troopers  came  in  and  how  they  manhandled  and  physically 
abused  people,"  Noka  said.  "How  can  you  possibly  put  your  hands  on  the 
leader  of  a nation  like  they  did  that  day?" 

Carcieri  has  appointed  an  independent  commission  to  review  the  smoke 
shop  incident.  Last  week,  he  received  a report  on  the  incident  that  he  had 
requested  from  State  Police  Col.  Stephen  Pare.  The  report,  released  Friday 
said  troopers  acted  appropriately  during  the  raid.  The  incident  developed 
into  a major  headache  for  the  first-term  governor,  who  opposes  casino 
development  in  Rhode  Island.  If  the  state  was  to  vote  today,  many  tribal 
members  feel  residents  would  approve  the  Narragansett  gaming  facility. 

Listening  to  Rhode  Island  residents  debate  the  smoke  shop  issue  on  talk 
radio,  Noka  said  only  a few  thought  the  state  police  raid  was  a good  idea. 

"They  must  have  hooded  sheets  in  their  closet,"  he  said  of  those  callers 

Cigarette  taxes  have  long  been  a point  of  contention  between  tribes  and 
states,  and  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  on  the  issue  three  times.  In 


general,  Indian  law  experts  say,  Indians  are  supposed  to  tax  cigarettes 
sold  to  non-Indians  on  their  reservations  unless  they  manufactured  the 
tobacco  products  themselves.  Some  tribes  enter  into  revenue-sharing 
agreements  with  states,  just  as  they  do  for  gambling,  but  states  have  a 
hard  time  collecting  taxes  from  those  tribes  that  have  no  agreements. 

Charles  K.  Smith  II,  chairman  of  the  Shinnecock  Indian  Nation  board  of 
trustees,  sees  a parallel  between  his  tribe  and  the  Narragansetts . 

"We're  both  in  stages  of  economic  development  and  on  the  road  to  self- 
reliance,"  Smith  said.  "As  it  is,  we  get  reluctance  by  the  state  and 
they're  fighting  us.  New  York  State  is  fighting  the  Shinnecock,  and  Rhode 
Island  is  fighting  the  Narragansett . Both  nations  are  charged  by  the 
government  to  become  self-sufficient,  self-reliant.  And  when  we  try  to  do 
that  ...  " 

The  Shinnecocks,  backed  by  Oklahoma  developer  Ivy  K.  Ong,  broke  ground 
on  a casino  in  Hampton  Bays  on  Dune  30.  The  town  and  state  quickly  sued 
them,  and  the  tribe  is,  for  the  time  being,  obeying  a temporary 
restraining  order.  The  matter  is  in  federal  court.  Shinnecock  leaders 
objected  to  one  newspaper's  characterization  that  the  tribe  had  "thumbed 
its  nose"  at  the  government. 

"We  were  just  exercising  our  sovereignty,"  Smith  said.  "We  have  a right 
to  do  that.  We  own  the  land.  The  government  doesn't  have  a right  to  tell 
us  what  we  can  do  on  our  land.  We  have  been  giving  the  government  courtesy 
by  responding  to  their  temporary  restraining  orders.  We  haven't  broken  any 
of  those  restraining  orders.  Out  of  courtesy  we're  dong  that,  but  we  still 
have  the  right.  " 

The  1,500-member  tribe  is  not  federally  recognized.  They  started  the 
process  in  1978  but  only  just  completed  their  application  to  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  Smith  said  it  is  "almost  an  insult"  that  they  are  asked  to 
prove  their  identity. 

"We're  extending  ourselves  as  a courtesy  for  the  government  to 
acknowledge  us  as  an  Indian  Nation,"  said  Smith.  "As  far  as  we're 
concerned  when  they  started  the  federal  recognition  policy,  they  forgot  to 
include  us  and  recognize  us  at  that  point.  We  have  been  here  always  and  we 
have  been  on  our  original  land  before  there  was  a U.S.  government." 

Individual  tribal  members  sell  tobacco  at  three  shops  on  the  reservation 
enterprises  that  Smith  said  benefit  the  tribe  only  slightly.  One  shop  pays 
a lease  and  the  others  donate  to  different  organizations  on  the 
reservation.  When  the  first  shop  opened  in  1983,  local  police  tried  to 
shut  it  down.  Smith  said,  but  "they  were  stopped  by  tribe  members,  then 
state  police."  Elsewhere  in  New  York,  the  Seneca  and  Mohawk  tribes  have 
had  tense  and  sometimes  violent  encounters  with  the  state  throughout  the 
year.  Individual  members  continue  to  sell  tobacco,  and  the  state 
government  continues  its  efforts  to  collect  taxes. 

Ten  years  ago  in  Connecticut,  the  state  tried  to  stop  Golden  Hill 
Paugussett  War  Chief  Moonface  Bear  from  selling  cigarettes  out  of  the 
Colchester  reservation.  Indians  armed  with  AK-47s  held  off  state  police 
for  months.  Moonface  Bear  eventually  surrendered  and  was  arrested,  but 
state  police  never  entered  the  reservation,  and  the  war  chief  died  of 
leukemia  before  his  trial. 

During  the  same  summer  of  1993,  Eastern  Pequot  member  Mark  R.  Sebastian 
was  arrested  for  trying  to  block  a North  Stonington  road  crew  from  fixing 
a road  on  the  reservation  because  he  feared  the  roadwork  would  damage 
significant  archaeological  sites.  He  ultimately  pleaded  guilty  to  creating 
a public  disturbance  and  paid  a fine.  He  appealed  the  jurisdiction  issue 
to  the  state  Supreme  Court  and  lost.  Today,  both  Connecticut  tribes  are 
trying  to  open  casinos,  a step  that  requires  cooperation  with,  and  from, 
local,  state  and  federal  officials.  The  outcome  remains  unclear. 

Dohn  Peters,  executive  director  of  the  Massachusetts  Commission  on 
Indian  Affairs  and  a member  of  the  Mashpee  Wampanoag,  put  Indian  "acts  of 
resistance"  in  historical  perspective.  Indians  have  put  up  with  a lot  over 
the  years,  he  said,  harking  back  to  the  so-called  "Mashpee  Revolt"  of  1830 

"They  would  hire  people  from  the  surrounding  towns  to  come  down  and  cut 
our  wood  while  our  people  sat  and  had  no  employment,"  he  said.  After 
complaining  to  the  court  and  getting  no  response,  tribal  members  stopped 
the  workers  from  cutting  wood  and  sent  them  off.  There  was  no  bloodshed. 


Peters  said,  but  "maybe  some  egos  lost." 

"It  was  treated  as  if  it  was  a violent  incident/'  he  said.  "The  idea 
that  the  natives  would  actually  revolt  and  tell  you,  'You  can't  do  this.'" 
Copyright  c.  1998-2003  The  Day  Publishing  Co. 
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Court  rejects  quick  decision  on  Wampanoags 
By  LOLITA  C.  BALDOR 
Associated  Press  Writer 

WASHINGTON  (AP)  - A federal  appeals  court  on  Friday  rejected  a lower 
court  ruling  giving  the  federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  one  year  to  make 
a decision  on  the  Mashpee  Wampanoags'  petition  for  federal  recognition  as 
an  Indian  tribe. 

In  its  ruling,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  said  the  district  court  was 
wrong  to  disregard  BIA's  "first-come,  first-served"  procedure,  that  has 
kept  the  Wampanoags  waiting  for  a decision  since  1996. 

The  court  returned  the  case  to  U.S.  District  Court,  "for  a full  and 
fresh  evaluation  of  whether  the  delay  Mashpee  is  encountering  should  be 
deemed  'unreasonable."' 

Mashpee  Wampanoag  President  Glenn  Marshall  said  the  decision  was 
"somewhat  frustrating,  but  fair."  And  he  added,  "the  process  for 
recognition  has  been  a learning  experience  if  nothing  else.  It  has  taught 
us  patience." 

In  the  ruling,  the  appeals  court  said  the  lower  court  should  not  have 
deemed  the  delay  unreasonable  without  fully  considering  the  BIA's  limited 
resources.  The  bureau  has  consistently  complained  about  the  lack  of  staff 
to  review  tribes'  petitions  for  recognition,  and  Congress  has  conducted  a 
number  of  hearings  on  the  matter. 

The  appeals  court  also  said  the  lower  court  must  also  consider  that 
other  tribes  waiting  for  decisions  would  be  affected  if  one  group  is  moved 
to  the  front  of  the  line. 

The  December  2001  district  court  ruling  ordered  the  BIA  to  make  a 
preliminary  decision  in  six  months,  and  a final  determination  in  a year. 

The  Mashpee  Wampanoag  first  filed  for  recognition  20  years  ago,  but  did 
not  file  the  final,  completed  petition  until  January  1996.  Tribes  seek 
federal  recognition  because  it  allows  them  to  receive  federal  funding,  and 
also  opens  the  door  for  possible  casino  gaming. 

The  Aquinnah  Wampanoag  tribe  of  Martha's  Vineyard  is  Massachusetts'  only 
federally  recognized  tribe.  They  have  tried  to  open  a casino,  but  have 
been  blocked  by  political  opposition. 
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HEALTH  RISKS:  Report  shows  Superfund  site  on  Leech  Lake  still  a threat 
Experts  suggest  people  living  or  working  near  the  site  are  probably  being 
exposed  to  toxic  chemicals  Associated  Press  August  3,  2003 


MINNEAPOLIS  - A Superfund  site  on  the  Leech  Lake  (Minn.)  Indian 
Reservation  was  not  properly  cleaned  up,  according  to  a new  report  from 
the  University  of  Minnesota. 

The  university  put  together  panels  of  experts  who  reviewed  existing  data 
regarding  the  former  St.  Regis  Paper  Co.  wood  treatment  plant  in  Cass  Lake, 
Minn.,  and  concluded  there  are  still  human  and  environmental  health  risks 
at  the  site. 

"The  panels  of  experts  found  evidence  to  suggest  that  some  contaminants 
are  moving  off  of  the  site  to  areas  that  could  cause  human  and  ecological 
health  risks/'  the  report  concludes. 

"The  panels  of  experts  also  found  evidence  that  people  living  or  working 
near  the  site  are  probably  being  exposed  to  toxic  chemicals  at  levels 
higher  than  what  is  considered  protective  of  human  health.  This  is 
especially  important  for  children  who  live  and  play  near  the  site." 

Groundwater  issues 

The  panel  investigating  groundwater  issues  recommended  studying 
groundwater  contaminant  flow  patterns  to  protect  nearby  wells  and  Cass 
Lake.  The  human  health  risk  panel  urged  that  steps  - such  as  closing  the 
area  - be  taken  to  minimize  exposure  of  children  to  the  site. 

The  ecological  risk  panel  concluded  that  monitoring  at  the  site  was 
inadequate  to  determine  ecological  impacts  and  that  more  monitoring  is 
needed . 

Carl  Richards,  a biology  professor  at  University  of  Minnesota-Duluth  who 
helped  oversee  the  study,  said  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency 
and  the  company  that  owns  the  site  didn't  do  enough  to  protect  public 
health . 

Project  collaborators 

The  project  was  a collaboration  between  the  University  of  Minnesota  Sea 
Grant  Program,  the  University  of  Minnesota  Duluth's  Natural  Resources 
Research  Institute  and  the  Leech  Lake  Tribal  Council. 

The  St.  Regis  area  near  downtown  Cass  Lake  has  been  a Superfund  site 
since  1984.  The  plant  operated  from  1957  until  1985.  The  site  is  now  owned 
by  International  Paper  Co. 

Federal  officials  told  residents  on  the  Leech  Lake  Reservation  in 
October  that  the  site  has  tested  positive  for  elevated  levels  of  dioxin 
and  may  still  be  a health  hazard. 

The  EPA  recommended  at  that  time  that  people  eat  no  more  than  12  meals 
per  year  of  whitefish  from  Pike  Bay  and  Cass  Lake.  The  fish  should  be 
skinned  and  the  fat  removed  before  cooking.  During  cooking,  care  should  be 
taken  to  drain  the  fat  away  from  the  fish  and  other  foods  prepared 
alongside. 

The  tribe  now  is  working  with  the  EPA,  the  Minnesota  Department  of 
Health  and  the  MPCA  to  negotiate  with  International  Paper  on  a plan  for 
emergency  soil  removal  and  more  soil  sampling. 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Report:  Feds  underfund  Indians 
Peter  Harriman 
Argus  Leader 
published:  8/4/2003 

Inequities  a 'civil-rights  crisis'  for  Native  Americans,  commission  says 
In  125  pages,  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil  Rights  has  enumerated 


specifically  a state  of  affairs  people  throughout  Indian  Country  have  long 
known  anecdotally. 

The  report,  "A  Quiet  Crisis,  Federal  Funding  and  Unmet  Needs  in  Indian 
Country,"  released  Duly  18,  discloses  a comprehensive  array  of  underfunded 
federal  programs. 

"For  example,  the  federal  government's  rate  of  spending  on  health  care 
for  Native  Americans  is  50  percent  less  than  for  prisoners  or  Medicaid 
recipients,  and  60  percent  less  than  is  spent  annually  on  health  care  for 
the  average  American,"  the  report  notes. 

"Underfunding  violates  the  basic  tenets  of  the  trust  relationship 
between  the  government  and  Native  peoples  and  perpetuates  a civil  rights 
crisis  in  Indian  Country,"  the  report  continues. 

American  Indian  Movement  co-founder  Clyde  Bellecourt  says,  "This  is 
nothing  new  to  me.  It's  been  that  way  for  years." 

Mary  Frances  Berry,  chairwoman  of  the  civil  rights  commission,  says  the 
report  enlightened  commissioners. 

"We  felt,  based  on  what  the  staff  told  us  and  what  we  saw  in  Indian 
Country,  that  we  would  probably  find  significant  disparities.  They  were 
much  worse  than  anybody  imagined." 

The  report  focused  on  federal  appropriations  for  fiscal  1998-03  as  well 
as  2004  requests.  The  agencies  reviewed  were  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  and  its  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  Department  of  Health  and  Human 
Services,  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development,  Department  of 
Dustice,  Department  of  Education  and  Department  of  Agriculture. 

"So  far,  government  officials  do  not  deny  the  programs  are  inadequately 
funded.  The  data  came  from  the  agencies  themselves,"  Berry  said. 

Commissioner  Elsie  Meeks  of  Interior,  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Oglala 
Sioux  Tribe,  pushed  for  the  report.  She  was  appointed  to  the  commission  by 
President  Clinton  in  1999. 

Meeks  was  pleased  with  the  report. 

"I  know  the  commission  does  good  work,"  she  said.  "This  was  a very 
thorough  report  and  exceeded  my  expectations." 

Meeks  plans  to  bring  its  findings  directly  to  the  attention  of  Sen.  Tim 
Dohnson  and  Sen.  Minority  Leader  Tom  Daschle,  who  nominated  her  for  the 
commission  post.  Daschle  is  running  for  re-election  next  year. 

To  this  point,  though,  the  report  is  just  beginning  to  get  on  the  radar 
of  federal  lawmakers. 

Berry  believes  it  will  be  a good  foundation  document  when  the  commission 
convenes  a hearing  on  Indian  health  care  issues  similar  to  the  hearing  it 
held  in  Rapid  City  in  1999  on  discrimination  against  Indians  by  law 
enforcement  officers.  The  health  care  hearing  will  probably  take  place  in 
October  in  the  Southwest,  although  no  date  or  location  has  yet  been  set. 

"We  want  to  get  some  reaction  to  these  numbers,"  Berry  said  of  the 
report . 

Overall,  the  report  found  spending  for  federal  programs  targeted  to 
Indians,  adjusted  for  inflation,  increased  by  55  percent  in  the  years  of 
the  study  while  overall  federal  spending  rose  46.7  percent. 

However,  while  the  rate  of  increase  was  greater  for  Indian  programs  than 
for  general  spending,  the  amount  of  money  directed  to  Indians  was  so  small 
as  to  comprise  only  0.4  percent  of  total  government  spending  in  1993.  Even 
with  the  increase,  that  had  climbed  to  only  0.5  percent  in  2003  - "not  a 
significant  increase  by  federal  budget  standards,"  the  report  notes. 

Also,  the  Indian  population  has  grown  faster  than  the  U.S.  population  as 
a whole,  and  its  needs  have  badly  outstripped  the  rate  of  increase  in 
federal  spending. 

While  per-capita  spending  on  Indians  was  just  over  $3,000  in  1995, 
compared  to  nearly  $4,000  for  the  general  population,  by  2000,  per-capita 
federal  spending  on  Indians  had  nearly  leveled  off,  but  it  had  climbed  to 
$4,500  for  the  general  population. 

The  result  is,  according  to  the  report: 

* A life  expectancy  for  Indians  nearly  six  years  less  than  any  other 
population  group. 

* A housing  shortage  in  which  40  percent  of  reservation  housing  is 


considered  inadequate,  compared  to  6 percent  nationwide. 

* Per-capita  spending  on  law  enforcement  that  is  only  60  percent  of  the 
national  average,  resulting  in  Indians  being  twice  as  likely  as  any 
other  racial  and  ethnic  group  to  be  crime  victims. 

* Indian  students  scoring  lower  than  any  other  population  group  in  basic 
levels  of  reading,  math  and  history. 

* Less  money  for  rural  economic  development  and  farm  and  business 
subsidies  on  reservations  than  elsewhere. 

* Indians  being  twice  as  likely  at  any  given  time  to  face  hunger  and  food 
insecurity  as  the  general  population. 

Berry  pointed  out  that  "the  disparities  are  much  greater  than  in  other 
kinds  of  programs  targeted  at  specific  groups. 

"My  own  view  is  it  is  the  result  of  politics  and  the  way  Indians  are 
viewed,"  she  said.  "The  relationship  with  the  federal  government  is 
determined  and  perceived  by  the  political  clout  of  a community.  The 
perception  is  that  Native  Americans  do  not  have  political  clout  to  force 
politicians  to  pay  attention  to  their  needs." 

Bellecourt  would  agree. 

"I  hope  something  like  this  wakes  up  government  officials  and  those  in 
charge  of  appropriations, " he  said.  "But  unless  we  in  leadership  put  up  a 
fuss,  have  a Longest  Walk  or  demonstrate,  that's  the  only  thing  that  opens 
eyes . " 

Both  Bellecourt  and  Berry  pointed  to  a report  finding  that  while  federal 
spending  on  all  Indians  was  inadequate,  it  falls  especially  short  for 
Indians  living  off  reservations,  in  urban  areas. 

"Dust  because  we're  not  on  the  reservation  doesn't  mean  we  lose  our 
status  as  Indians,"  said  Bellecourt,  an  enrolled  member  of  northern 
Minnesota's  Anishinabe  Nation  living  in  Minneapolis.  "We  do  not  become  a 
non-Indian  when  we  cross  the  line,  yet  we've  allowed  the  BIA  to  operate 
that  way  for  years." 

Meeks  said  the  report  "opens  everyone's  eyes  a little  more. 

"Basically,  the  commissioners  realize  Indian  Country  has  dire  needs," 
she  said.  "This  gives  them  the  specifics.  I think  it  will  give  a lot  of 
other  groups  specifics." 

Reach  Peter  Harriman  at  575-3615. 
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Pipeline  company  wants  reservation  land  condemned 
Associated  Press 
Duly  30,  2003 

BLACKFOOT,  Idaho  - A Utah  company  transporting  natural  gas  through  a 
pipeline  across  southeastern  Idaho's  Fort  Hall  Indian  Reservation  wants  a 
federal  judge  to  condemn  the  land  crossed  by  the  line. 

Northwest  Pipeline,  a Salt  Lake  City-based  subsidiary  of  The  Williams 
Companies  Inc.  in  Oklahoma,  turned  to  condemnation  after  attempts  to 
resolve  disputes  over  leasing  the  acreage  failed. 

U.S.  District  Dudge  B.  Lynn  Winmill  scheduled  a hearing  next  week  in 
Pocatello  on  the  petition. 

The  suit  was  initiated  after  Fort  Hall  Agency  Superintendent  Eric 
LaPointe  declared  in  1999  that  the  company  was  trespassing  on  the  10  miles 
of  reservation  land  its  pipeline  crossed.  He  claimed  the  company  added  to 
the  line  without  revising  the  existing  right-of-way  lease. 

LaPointe  gave  Northwest  Pipeline  30  days  to  reach  an  agreement  with 


landowners  on  a lease  for  the  new  easement  conditions  or  remove  the 
pipeline . 

Both  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  regional  office  in  Portland  and  the 
Interior  Department's  Board  of  Indian  Appeals  in  Washington,  D.C.,  upheld 
LaPointe's  determination  over  the  next  several  years.  That  prompted 
Northwest  Pipeline  to  pursue  the  condemnation  petition  in  federal  court. 

About  10  percent  of  the  75-foot-wide  right-of-way  is  owned  by  the 
Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes  while  about  200  individuals  have  ownership  of  the 
rest  of  the  land. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  officials  contend  Northwest  Pipeline  has  been 
trespassing  since  1992  when  it  installed  a 23-inch  loop  over  the  same 
right-of-way  its  main  22-inch  pipeline  covered. 

Copyright  c.  2003,  the  Associated  Press.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Utility  Drops  Plans  for  Coal  Mine 
By  BEN  NEARY  | The  New  Mexican 
August  5,  2003 

An  Arizona  utility  company  on  Monday  abandoned  plans  to  develop  a huge 
coal  strip  mine  in  western  New  Mexico. 

Salt  River  Project,  a utility  company  that  provides  power  to  Phoenix, 
says  its  decision  to  abandon  the  proposed  Fence  Lake  Mine  is  the  result  of 
securing  cheaper,  cleaner  coal  in  Wyoming. 

But  Salt  River  Project's  decision  also  comes  at  a time  when  its  New 
Mexico  mine  project  - in  the  works  since  the  1980s  - faces  increasing 
opposition  from  Indian  tribes  and  environmental  groups.  Most  members  of 
New  Mexico's  congressional  delegation  wrote  to  federal  regulators  this 
summer  expressing  concern  that  the  mine  project  not  be  allowed  to  harm  a 
salt  lake  near  the  mine  that  is  sacred  to  Zuni  Pueblo  and  other  tribes. 

Whatever  the  utility's  reasons  for  abandoning  the  mine  project.  Gov. 

Bill  Richardson  sees  the  decision  as  a positive  development. 

"I  think  it's  important  to  protect  the  Native  American  religious  sites," 
he  said.  But  others  say  the  utility's  decision  to  abandon  the  18,000-acre 
mine  project  is  grim  economic  news  for  New  Mexico. 

The  announcement  is  welcome  news  to  the  Zuni  Pueblo,  which  has  fought 
the  mine  for  years. 

"It's  a tremendous  victory  for  all  Indian  tribes  concerned  with  sacred 
sites  issues,"  Zuni  Councilman  Dan  Simplicio  said  Monday.  "It's  been  a 
tremendous  and  costly  battle,  and  I'm  glad  it's  over." 

Gov.  Bill  Richardson  said  Monday  that  he  sees  Salt  River  Project's 
decision  to  abandon  the  project  as  a positive  development.  "I  think  it's 
important  to  protect  the  Native  American  religious  sites,"  he  said. 

But  others  say  the  utility's  decision  to  abandon  the  18,000-acre  mine 
project  is  grim  economic  news  for  New  Mexico.  The  project  had  promised  to 
employ  175  miners  - with  an  annual  payroll  of  about  $13  million  - and  pay 
hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  the  state  in  royalties  and  other 
payments,  the  company  says. 

Pat  Lyons,  New  Mexico  commissioner  of  public  lands,  on  Monday  said  the 
utility's  decision  will  hurt  rural  New  Mexico.  His  office  administers  the 
state  permanent  fund  that  holds  royalty  payments  from  mining  projects  on 
public  lands  and  disburses  money  for  education  and  other  programs. 

"It's  a big  blow,"  Lyons  said.  "The  economic  impact  on  this  over  30 
years  would  bring  in  over  one-half  billion  dollars,  and  it  includes 
payroll  and  severance  tax.  It's  just  a shame  something  like  this  can 


happen . " 

In  a news  release.  Salt  River  Project  said  the  company's  board  of 
directors  voted  Monday  to  negotiate  the  purchase  of  coal  from  the  Powder 
River  Basin  in  Wyoming  for  its  coal-fired  generating  station  in  St.  John's, 
Ariz.  The  company  had  planned  to  develop  a rail  line  to  carry  coal  from 
the  New  Mexico  mine  to  the  plant,  just  across  the  state  line. 

Current  coal  prices  make  conditions  favorable  to  the  utility  to  purchase 
coal  from  Wyoming  rather  than  operate  its  own  mine,  the  company  said. 

"The  coal  market  is  very  competitive  at  this  time,"  said  David  Areghini, 
the  company's  associate  general  manager  of  power,  construction  and 
engineering.  "We  believe  SRP's  customers  will  not  only  save  money  but  that 
environmental  and  operations  benefits  will  be  realized  by  entering  into  a 
new  coal  contract  now  instead  of  opening  Fence  Lake." 

In  a telephone  interview  Monday,  Bob  Barnard,  Fence  Lake  Project  manager 
for  the  utility  in  Phoenix,  said  Wyoming  coal  is  cleaner  than  the  coal 
from  the  New  Mexico  site.  That  will  make  it  easier  for  the  company  to  meet 
federal  air-quality  standards,  he  said. 

Barnard  said  he  couldn't  identify  the  entity  with  which  the  utility  is 
negotiating  for  the  Wyoming  coal. 

Over  the  40-year  production  life  of  Fence  Lake  Mine,  Barnard  said, 
royalties  to  the  state  of  New  Mexico  were  estimated  to  be  roughly  $100 
million,  and  taxes  and  other  costs  paid  to  the  state  would  amount  to 
another  $100  million. 

Asked  how  the  decision  to  abandon  the  mine  project  would  affect  New 
Mexico,  Barnard  said,  "That's  outside  my  ability  to  predict.  The  effect  on 
New  Mexico  will  be  that  they  won't  have  those  jobs,  that  coal  won't  be 
developed  and  they  won't  have  those  revenues.  What  the  effect  will  be  will 
be  best  determined  by  the  New  Mexico  legislators  and  governmental  entities 
that  deal  with  those  things." 

Salt  River  Project  primarily  based  its  decision  to  abandon  the  mine 
project  on  cost  and  coal  quality,  Barnard  said,  but  the  recent  letter  from 
New  Mexico's  congressional  delegation  "didn't  help  to  keep  the  mine  open." 

Opposition  from  Zuni  Pueblo  and  other  tribes  didn't  help  the  project 
either. 

"Throughout  this  project,  SRP  has  been  very  concerned  with,  and  has  made 
every  effort  to  be  sensitive  to  and  accommodate  the  concerns  of  the 
tribes,"  Barnard  said.  "We've  gone  much  further  than  others  have.  Their 
resistance  didn't  help  to  keep  the  mine  open.  But  again,  it  was  not  the 
primary  factor." 

The  utility  company  intends  to  surrender  its  leases  and  permits  back  to 
state  and  federal  regulators,  Barnard  said.  The  company  intends  to  develop 
a plan  for  wrapping  up  its  New  Mexico  operations,  he  said. 

Though  Barnard  said  he  had  no  precise  figure  for  how  much  the  company 
has  invested  in  the  Fence  Lake  Project,  he  said  it's  been  several  million 
dollars . 

David  Cunningham,  a Santa  Fe  lawyer,  represented  Zuni  Pueblo  in 
challenging  Salt  River  Project's  applications  for  state  and  federal  mining 
permits . 

"This  is  a great  victory  for  Zuni  and  the  other  tribes  and  pueblos  who 
supported  Zuni,"  Cunningham  said  Monday.  "It  is  also  a tribute  to  the 
teamwork  of  the  various  Zuni  tribal  councils  and  the  numerous  individuals 
at  Zuni  and  the  various  individuals  and  lawyers  who  worked  very  hard  to 
make  this  happen.  It  is  a fair  and  just  result." 

Lawyer  Paul  Bloom  also  represented  Zuni  Pueblo,  concentrating  on  water 
issues,  which  presented  the  mining  company  with  perhaps  its  greatest 
obstacles . 

When  the  federal  government  granted  the  company  a mine  permit  last  year, 
it  specified  that  the  company  couldn't  use  any  water  from  one  aquifer  in 
the  region  and  specified  that  before  using  any  water  from  the  other  major 
aquifer,  the  Atarque,  it  would  have  to  show  that  pumping  wouldn't  hurt  the 
salt  lake. 

"It's  gratifying  to  learn  that  the  company  has  given  up  the  attempt," 
Bloom  said  Monday.  "Zuni  has  been  absolutely  convinced  that  pumping  the 
Atarque  Aquifer  for  the  Fence  Lake  Mine  would  be  a deadly  threat  to  the 
Zuni  Salt  Lake." 


Simplicio,  the  Zuni  Pueblo  councilman,  said  the  pueblo's  efforts  to  stop 
the  mine  have  raised  cultural  awareness  of  the  Zuni  people  and  surrounding 
tribes . 

"The  awakening  we  had  for  the  past  two  years  was  really  strong,"  he  said. 
"It  awakened  our  powers  of  spiritual  belief." 
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Woman  who  started  part  of  mammoth  fire  wants  civil  case  dismissed 
By  Dacques  Billeaud 
ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
August  4,  2003 

PFIOENIX  - A woman  who  started  part  of  the  largest  wildfire  in  Arizona 
history  asked  a tribal  judge  to  dismiss  a civil  case  filed  by  an  American 
Indian  tribe  that  suffered  huge  losses  in  the  blaze. 

A lawyer  for  Valinda  Do  Elliott  said  Monday  that  the  White  Mountain 
Apache  Tribe  can't  pursue  its  civil  complaint  against  her  because  it 
doesn't  have  jurisdiction  over  her. 

The  law  generally  prohibits  tribes  from  filing  civil  cases  in  tribal 
court  against  people  who  aren't  Indians,  said  Kevin  O'Grady,  one  of 
Elliott's  lawyers. 

While  there  are  a few  exceptions  to  the  rule,  none  apply  to  Elliott,  who 
isn't  an  Indian,  O'Grady  said. 

David  Osterfeld,  an  attorney  for  the  tribe,  didn't  return  phone  calls 
Monday  seeking  comment. 

The  tribe  can't  file  criminal  charges  against  Elliott  but  maintains  it 
can  bring  a civil  case  against  her  in  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribal  Court 
for  starting  a blaze  that  merged  into  last  summer's  Rodeo-Chediski  fire. 

The  fire  burned  469,000  acres,  destroyed  491  homes  and  forced  the 
evacuation  of  30,000  people  in  eastern  Arizona. 

It  also  charred  sacred  Apache  sites  and  accelerated  the  expected  demise 
of  the  White  Mountain  Apaches'  timber  industry,  which  provides  60  percent 
of  the  tribe's  income. 

Authorities  say  the  Rodeo  fire  was  started  by  part-time  firefighter 
Leonard  Gregg,  a tribal  member  who  faces  trial  on  federal  criminal  charges. 

Elliott,  who  was  lost  on  White  Mountain  Apache  land  for  two  days, 
started  the  Chediski  half  of  the  fire  as  she  tried  to  get  the  attention  of 
a television  news  helicopter.  The  helicopter  rescued  Elliott  but  the  fire 
later  grew  out  of  control. 

Elliott,  32,  wasn't  criminally  prosecuted  for  starting  the  fire  because 
federal  prosecutors  said  there  was  insufficient  evidence  of  criminal 
intent  on  her  part. 

The  tribe  alleges  Elliott  disobeyed  an  executive  order  banning  nearly 
all  people  from  certain  areas  of  the  reservation  because  of  extreme  fire 
danger. 

If  she  loses  in  tribal  court,  the  tribe  said  Elliott  could  face  up  to  $4, 
500  in  fines. 

She  also  could  be  fined  for  the  cost  of  rehabilitation  of  the  burned 
land,  all  expenses  associated  with  the  Chediski  fire  and  for  punitive 
damages,  the  tribe  said. 
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Reservation  timber  business  escapes  heavy  damage  in  second  fire 
MICHELLE  RUSHLO,  Associated  Press  Writer 
Thursday,  Duly  31,  2003 

PHOENIX  (AP)  --  Relieved  officials  of  the  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe  say 
a fast-moving  wildfire  in  mid-  Duly  apparently  did  little  damage  to  the 
valuable  stands  of  ponderosa  pine  trees  that  make  up  the  tribe's  economic 
mainstay. 

"We  were  able  to  stop  the  fire  before  it  got  into  the  timber  trees," 
said  Fred  von  Bonin,  presale  supervisory  forester  with  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs. 

That's  particularly  important  because  the  tribe  is  still  recovering  from 
a huge  wildfire  that  badly  wounded  its  timber  industry  last  summer. 

Logging  and  milling  provide  60  percent  of  the  eastern  Arizona  tribe's 
income  and  have  been  its  mainstay  for  decades. 

But  last  year,  the  Rodeo-Chediski  fire  blackened  270,000  acres  on  the 
Fort  Apache  Indian  Reservation  --  more  than  half  of  the  469,000  acres  the 
fire  would  eventually  damage.  That  left  the  tribe  scrambling  to  salvage 
what  it  could. 

Then  while  the  Fort  Apache  Timber  Co.  was  running  double  shifts  to 
process  that  wood,  lightning  started  the  new  wildfire  east  of  the  Rodeo- 
Chediski  burn  area  on  Duly  13.  The  Kinishba  fire  spread  quickly, 
eventually  charring  24,700  acres  and  threatening  to  destroy  more  valuable 
trees . 

But  because  the  fire  started  in  juniper  and  pinon  trees  and  summer  rains 
helped  douse  the  flames,  firefighters  were  able  to  contain  the  blaze 
before  it  charred  large  sections  of  ponderosa  pines  near  the  tribal 
capital  of  Whiteriver. 

"It  really  didn't  have  a huge  effect  on  the  timber  base,"  said  von  Bonin. 

Of  the  acreage  burned  by  the  Kinishba  fire,  only  3,500  acres  are  being 
considered  for  salvage  logging  operations,  he  said.  If  the  tribe  decides 
to  run  a salvage  operation,  it  will  probably  only  yield  about  6 million 
board  feet,  von  Bonin  said. 

By  comparison,  100  million  board  feet  already  have  been  harvested  from 
the  Rodeo-Chediski  area,  and  operations  are  continuing. 

Next  week,  Mary  Classay,  Fort  Apache  Timber's  manager,  and  forest 
officials  from  the  BIA  and  the  tribe  plan  to  examine  the  potentially 
salvageable  areas  from  the  new  fire.  "It  may  not  be  worth  our  while,"  she 
said . 

Meanwhile,  the  tribe's  two  mills  are  still  processing  logs  salvaged  from 
the  Rodeo-Chediski  area,  an  operation  that  is  quickly  winding  down  as  the 
wood  deteriorates. 

The  tribe  had  planned  to  continue  salvage  operations  through  October, 
but  summer  rains,  which  helped  contain  the  Kinishba  fire,  have  accelerated 
the  growth  of  a fungus  that  makes  the  wood  less  valuable. 

Classay  said  the  salvage  efforts  may  end  early  because  the  market  for 
the  wood  is  poor.  "It's  very  difficult  at  this  time." 
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Federal  law  officials  field  barrage  of  questions  in  crime-torn  Browning 
U.S.  attorney  defends  system,  but  listens  too 
By  KAREN  OGDEN 
Tribune  Regional  Editor 

BROWNING  - Back  in  1988,  Marilyn  St.  Germaine  offered  to  help  the  FBI 
bust  a cocaine  dealer  in  her  hometown  of  Browning,  on  the  Blackfeet  Indian 
Reservation . 

But  the  agent  told  her  that  the  operation  wasn't  big  enough  to  warrant  a 
full-fledged  investigation,  she  says. 

Fifteen  years  later,  St.  Germaine  is  angry  as  she  watches  new  drugs  take 
an  even  worse  toll  on  her  people. 

Flome  on  vacation  from  Alameda,  Calif.,  she  was  among  a large  crowd 
gathered  Tuesday  for  a rare,  face-to-face  meeting  with  federal  prosecutors 
and  an  FBI  director  responsible  for  fighting  crime  on  Montana's 
reservations . 

"Everyone  knows  how  sad  the  problem  is  here,"  St.  Germaine  told  the 
federal  officials.  "You  came  in  and  did  some  things,  but  it's  still  here." 

In  a tour  of  Montana's  seven  reservations  over  the  past  two  weeks,  U.S. 
Attorney  William  "Bill"  Mercer  and  his  colleagues  sat  down  with  citizens 
for  candid  conversations  about  crime  and  punishment  in  Indian  Country. 

In  Browning,  where  law  and  order  are  a hot-button  issue  lately,  the 
evening  meeting  stretched  almost  five  hours. 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  forcefully  took  over  the  tribe's  police 
force  in  February,  citing  mismanagement,  poor  training  and  political 
problems  that  jeopardized  public  safety. 

Fed-up  tribal  members  like  St.  Germaine  vented  their  frustration  with 
stubborn  crime  problems  on  the  reservation,  namely  drugs  and  sex  crimes. 

"Our  reservation  is  overrun  by  drugs,  and  we  have  . . . people  going  to 
the  emergency  room  every  weekend  overdosing,"  said  Marlene  Augare,  office 
manager  at  the  Glacier  Reporter  newspaper. 

But  some  of  the  most  impassioned  dialogue  was  on  the  thorny  issue  of 
jurisdiction:  what  the  federal  government  has  the  power  to  do  --  and  what 
it  can't  do  --  to  enforce  the  law  in  Indian  Country. 

Different  rules 

The  series  of  public  meetings,  which  wrapped  up  on  the  Fort  Peck 
Reservation  Thursday,  are  a first,  Mercer  said. 

Fie  urged  participants  to  ask  questions  and  let  federal  officials  know  if 
they  have  crime  concerns  that  aren't  being  addressed. 

With  him  were  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  3oe  Thaggard,  who  prosecutes  crime 
on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation,  and  Scott  Cruse,  a supervisory  senior  agent 
with  the  FBI.  Cruse  of  Flelena  oversees  the  FBI  office  on  the  Blackfeet 
Reservation . 

The  federal  government  is  responsible  for  investigating  and  prosecuting 
major  crimes  on  Indian  reservations  such  as  homicide,  child  abuse,  drugs, 
felony  assault  and  fraud. 

That  means  Native  Americans  accused  of  a crime  on  a reservation  face  a 
different  legal  climate  than  other  Montanans. 

Behind  closed  doors 

One  of  the  key  differences  is  the  relative  secrecy  of  the  federal  system 
at  the  outset  of  a case. 

For  example,  take  a person  accused  of  assault  with  a weapon  in  Great 
Falls . 

Charges  may  be  filed  within  days  of  the  crime,  even  as  police  continue 
their  investigation.  The  charges  are  public  record  and  might  be  reported 
in  the  newspaper  the  next  day. 

If  the  same  assault  were  committed  on  a reservation,  the  public  may  not 
learn  of  charges  for  six  months. 

That's  because  the  federal  government's  speedy  trial  law  guarantees  the 
suspect  a trial  and  an  acquittal  or  conviction  within  70  days  of  being 
formally  charged. 

The  deadline  forces  investigators  to  have  all  of  their  ducks  in  a row 


before  they  press  charges. 

And  before  the  charges  are  final,  prosecutors  must  make  their  case  in  a 
secret  proceeding  before  a grand  jury  of  22  people. 

As  a result,  Mercer  often  is  questioned  about  why  a suspected  drug 
dealer,  embezzler  or  other  crime  suspect  appears  to  be  walking  free  on  the 
reservation  with  no  consequences. 

'We're  in  the  game' 

The  secrecy  of  the  grand  jury  system  got  a black  eye  during  the  Clinton 
Whitewater  scandal,  Mercer  said. 

But  he  defended  the  federal  system  at  Tuesday's  meeting. 

"You  could  have  a system  in  which  an  attorney  drew  up  charges  without  22 
independent  thinkers  to  consider  the  elements  of  the  crime  and  whether 
there  are  factors  to  support  the  allegations  of  the  crime  committed,"  he 
said . 

Once  the  individual  is  indicted  by  the  grand  jury,  the  charges  against 
them  are  made  public. 

Juvenile  cases,  however,  are  permanently  sealed  --  another  circumstance 
that  generates  doubt  about  whether  the  federal  government  is  doing  its  job 

"To  the  extent  that  you  don't  think  we're  in  the  game  on  juvenile  crime, 
I guarantee  you  that  we  are,"  Mercer  said.  "We  just  can't  tell  you  about 
it." 

Montana  prosecutions  high 

He  urged  people  at  Tuesday's  meeting  to  help  dispel  misconceptions  and 
explain  the  system  to  others. 

Overall,  Montana  has  the  third-  or  fourth-highest  number  of  all  crime 
convictions  in  Indian  Country  nationwide,  according  to  Mercer. 

He  said  his  office  has  beefed  up  its  crime-fighting  staff  from  11 
lawyers  when  he  arrived  in  1994  to  21  lawyers  today.  Ten  years  ago  only 
three  prosecutors  worked  on  Montana's  seven  reservations  --  none  of  them 
full  time,  Mercer  said.  Today  the  state  has  five  federal  prosecutors 
dedicated  entirely  to  reservation  cases. 

"I  think  we  are  at  a point  where  we  have  the  right  number  (of  staff)  to 
handle  the  priorities  of  the  Department  of  Justice  in  Indian  Country  for 
the  first  time  since  I've  been  in  the  office,"  Mercer  said. 

He  encouraged  Native  Americans  to  apply  for  jobs  in  his  office. 

Drug  problem  stubborn 

But  Mercer  acknowledged  that  prosecutions  haven't  curbed  the  drug 
problem  on  reservations. 

"We  don't  seem  to  have  successfully  eliminated  it  or  even  reduced  it," 
he  said. 

Not  all  the  responsibility  lies  at  the  federal  level,  he  added. 

Though  FBI  agents  investigate  many  cases,  tribal  police  need  to  provide 
prosecutors  with  crime  reports  they  can  pursue. 

The  Fort  Peck  Reservation,  350  miles  west,  is  touted  nationally  as  a 
model  of  cooperation  between  police  and  federal  prosecutors. 

"Let  me  be  candid  with  you,"  Mercer  told  Tuesday's  crowd.  "The  law 
enforcement  in  Fort  Peck  is  much  more  effective  than  the  law  enforcement 
here. " 

That's  largely  because  of  cooperative  efforts  and  agreements  between  the 
tribe  and  local  sheriff's  departments,  city  police,  the  FBI  and  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs. 

Blackfeet  Tribal  Councilman  Gordon  Monroe,  one  of  three  council  members 
present  Tuesday,  held  up  a cooperative  agreement  in  the  works  with  the 
Glacier  County  Sheriff's  Department. 

"It's  so  easy  to  work  in  a cooperative  effort,  and  that's  what  the  tribe 
is  striving  for  at  this  time  is  what's  best  for  our  people,"  Monroe  said. 

Who's  responsible? 

But  for  now,  jurisdictional  tangles  still  reign. 

One  of  the  biggest  shortcomings  is  confusion  over  who  has  authority  to 
question  and  detain  non-Indians  who  commit  misdemeanors  on  the  reservation 

A non-Indian  who  kills  someone  on  the  reservation  is  tried  under  the 


federal  system. 

But  the  tribal  police  can't  detain  a non-Indian  who  steals  from  a local 
store  or  commits  a misdemeanor  assault. 

Nor  does  the  tribal  court  have  authority  to  prosecute  them. 

Glacier  County  Sheriff  Gary  Racine,  one  of  numerous  law  enforcement 
officials  at  Tuesday's  meeting,  said  he's  often  called  to  deal  with  such 
cases.  But  he  said  he's  also  unclear  about  what  authority  he  has  to 
intervene. 

"If  I had  a piece  of  paper  that  said  we're  going  to  do  'this,  this  and 
that,'  it  would  make  my  job  a lot  easier,"  he  said. 

Non-Indians  get  away 

Blackfeet  Tribal  Prosecutor  Wendy  Running  Crane  stood  and  told  Mercer 
about  how  a New  Jersey  man  assaulted  her  brother  at  her  family's 
restaurant  in  Babb. 

While  she  tried  to  find  and  convince  a law  enforcement  agency  to  respond 
the  man  disappeared,  she  said. 

"It's  sad  when  someone  can  come  in  here  and  beat  up  on  one  of  our 
members  and  walk  out  of  here  and  nothing  happens,"  said  Monroe,  the  tribal 
councilman . 

Racine  suggested  that  the  federal  government  appoint  a magistrate  to  the 
Blackfeet  Reservation  who  could  deal  with  non-Indian  offenders. 

The  Fort  Peck  Reservation  has  a magistrate  who  works  part  time. 

Have  reports,  will  prosecute 

But  Mercer  said  Great  Falls  already  has  a magistrate  who  can  handle  such 
cases . 

Distance  is  the  difference,  he  said. 

The  Blackfeet  Reservation  is  a roughly  two-and-a-half -hour  drive  from 
Great  Falls  while  the  Fort  Peck  Reservation  is  a five-hour  journey. 

He  called  the  issue  of  arrests  a "red  herring." 

If  tribal  police  obtain  a nonmember's  identification  and  document  the 
circumstances  of  the  crime,  federal  prosecutors  will  pursue  it  --  even  if 
the  perpetrator  leaves  the  reservation. 

"We  can  get  him,"  Mercer  told  Running  Crane. 

He  urged  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  police,  tribal  police  and  the 
Glacier  County  Sheriff's  Office  to  get  together  and  develop  a plan  for 
writing  up  reports  on  non-Indian  offenders  that  can  be  forwarded  to  his 
office. 

They  expressed  interest  in  the  idea. 

Fraud  a top  priority 

But  Running  Crane  was  skeptical  that  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office  has  the 
resources  to  take  on  such  misdemeanor  crimes. 

"In  reality  it's  going  to  be  always  lowest  on  your  list  of  priorities," 
she  said. 

Among  other  things  Tuesday,  Mercer  outlined  what  his  office's  priorities 
are . 

Terrorism,  gun  crime,  drugs  and  violent  crime  are  at  the  top  of  the  list 
he  said. 

Fraud  and  theft  from  tribal  governments  or  organizations  are  another 
focus  on  reservations,  he  said. 

"Those  are  resources  that  will  not  be  available  for  tribal  programs  and 
the  things  they  were  intended  to  address,"  he  said. 

Participants  asked  about  news  reports  about  a federal  grand  jury 
subpoena  served  on  the  tribe  for  information  on  its  workers'  compensation 
program. 

Tribal  officials  have  confirmed  the  subpoena. 

Mercer  declined  to  answer  specific  questions  on  the  issue  but  emphasized 
that  a grand  jury  subpoena  does  not  imply  guilt. 

Too  much  trauma 

After  the  meeting  wound  down  at  10  p.m.,  participants  said  the  session 
was  productive. 

"It  answered  a lot  of  questions  about  the  problems  we've  been  having 


here/'  said  Tribal  Councilman  William  "Allen"  Talks  About.  Clifford 
Tailfeathers  was  the  other  councilman  present. 

But  for  St.  Germaine  and  other  concerned  residents,  satisfaction  will 
come  only  when  drugs  and  violence  make  a permanent  retreat. 

"It's  very  sad  to  see  what's  happening  to  my  people  here,"  St.  Germaine 
said.  "There's  many  deaths,  much  trauma  in  my  community." 
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American  Indians'  health  problems  serious 

Poverty  blamed  for  the  disparities  with  white  America. 

Gannett  News  Service 
Friday,  August  1,  2003 

American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  continue  to  suffer  sky-high  rates  of 
disease  and  early  death  from  injuries,  diabetes  and  respiratory  infections, 
federal  health  officials  reported  yesterday. 

W.  Craig  Vanderwagen,  acting  chief  medical  officer  for  the  federal 
Indian  Health  Service,  says  poverty  and  its  associated  problems,  including 
alcoholism  and  little  access  to  medical  care,  contribute  to  the  lingering 
health  disparities  between  white  America  and  the  native  peoples  of  the 
United  States. 

American  Indians  suffer  a poverty  rate  of  26  percent,  twice  the  national 
rate. 

"We're  seeing  the  increasing  impact  of  behaviors  that  affect  health," 
Vanderwagen  says.  He  cited  increasing  obesity,  high  alcoholism  levels,  the 
rise  of  youth  gangs  and  the  loss  of  cultural  identity  among  young  people. 

Improvements  in  sanitation,  the  control  of  infectious  diseases  such  as 
tuberculosis,  and  the  lowering  of  infant  and  maternal  mortality  rates  have 
extended  the  life  span  of  American  Indians  from  51  years  in  1940  to  71  in 
1995,  Vanderwagen  says.  But  solving  those  problems  has  exposed  other 
health  issues  that  may  be  tougher  to  tackle.  Among  them: 

Injuries  cause  75  percent  of  all  deaths  among  American  Indians  age  19 
and  younger.  Deaths  from  car  crashes,  pedestrian  accidents,  fire  and 
drowning  decreased  over  the  last  decade,  according  to  the  national  Centers 
for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention,  but  the  overall  death  rate  from 
preventable  injuries  remains  nearly  twice  as  high  for  native  people  as  it 
is  in  the  general  population. 

Diabetes  rates  have  been  rising  among  all  groups,  but  the  disease  is 
more  than  twice  as  common  among  American  Indians  as  among  adults  in  the 
whole  population. 

Bronchial  infections  sent  American  Indian  children  to  hospitals  and 
doctor's  offices  twice  as  often  as  children  in  the  overall  population.  For 
instance,  doctor  visits  for  bronchial  infections  among  American  Indian 
children  under  age  5 during  1999-2000  averaged  109  per  1,000,  compared 
with  42.2  in  the  overall  population.  Possible  reasons  include  household 
crowding,  lack  of  adequate  ventilation,  smoke  exposure  and  lack  of  breast- 
feeding. 

Cancer  deaths  are  lower  among  American  Indians  than  other  racial  or 
ethnic  groups,  but  in  some  areas,  notably  the  Northern  Plains  and  Alaska, 
deaths  due  to  lung  and  colon  cancer  were  higher  than  in  the  general 
population . 
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State  and  Indian  Officials  Discuss  Health  Issues 
Santa  Fe 
Source:  AP 

State  and  tribal  health  officials  are  meeting  today  in  Santa  Fe  for  the 
first  time  to  talk  about  how  they  can  an  work  together  to  better  serve 
Indian  health  needs. 

State  Health  Secretary  Patricia  Montoya  and  Indian  Affairs  Secretary 
Bernie  Teba  spoke  to  about  50  people  during  the  one-day  seminar. 

It's  being  sponsored  by  the  New  Mexico  Indian  Nurses  Association  and  the 
state  Health  Department. 

Montoya  says  that  in  the  past  Indian  health  issues  have  been  considered 
a federal  responsibility.  That's  still  true,  but  because  health  issues 
have  no  boundaries,  she  says  the  state  wants  to  form  relationships  with 
the  tribes  to  better  address  health  concerns. 

Montoya  says  there's  still  a long  way  to  go  in  improving  the  health 
status  of  all  New  Mexicans.  Topics  at  today's  meeting  ranged  from  teen 
pregnancy  to  cancer  and  aids. 
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U.S.  Worried  by  Native  Americans'  High  Diabetes  Rate 
Duly  31,  3:05  PM  ET 
By  Paul  Simao 

ATLANTA  (Reuters)  - Diabetes  has  reached  near  epidemic  levels  among 
Native  American  adults,  and  the  number  of  preventable  injury-related 
deaths  remains  disproportionately  high  for  youth  on  reservations,  the 
federal  government  reported  on  Thursday. 

Dr.  Craig  Vanderwagen,  chief  medical  officer  for  the  Indian  Health 
Service,  said  the  erosion  of  native  culture  and  family  support  systems 
might  be  helping  to  fuel  these  worrying  health  trends  in  American  Indian 
and  Alaska  Native  communities. 

"This  (fragmentation)  is  reflected  in  behaviors  that  really  influence 
people's  health,  both  very  immediately  in  the  case  of  youth  who  are 
involved  in  accidents  and  suicide,  and  in  the  longer  haul  for  adults  who 
have  eating  behaviors  that  affect  their  health  adversely,"  Vanderwagen 
said . 

A total  of  6.6  million  people  classified  themselves  in  some  way  as 
American  Indians  or  Alaska  Natives  in  the  2000  U.S.  Census. 

Although  diabetes  has  risen  throughout  the  United  States  during  the  past 
decade,  the  new  data  from  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention 
(news  - web  sites)  showed  that  natives  still  suffered  the  disease  at  a 
rate  more  than  double  other  adults. 

The  CDC,  which  devoted  the  bulk  of  its  weekly  morbidity  and  mortality 
report  on  Thursday  to  health  disparities  among  American  natives,  also 
noted  that  poverty  tended  to  be  higher  in  these  communities. 

An  estimated  15.3  percent  of  American  native  adults  had  been  diagnosed 
with  the  disease  in  2002,  according  to  the  CDC.  Approximately  one-third  of 
natives  55  years  and  older  had  the  disease  last  year. 

Diabetes,  which  is  one  of  the  leading  causes  of  disability  and  death  in 


the  nation,  can  lead  to  blindness,  kidney  failure,  amputation  of  lower 
limbs  and  heart  disease. 

A separate  study  published  on  Thursday  revealed  that  there  were  3,314 
deaths  due  to  injuries  and  violence  among  natives  19  years  old  and  younger 
who  lived  in  areas  governed  by  the  Indian  Health  Service  between  1989  and 
1998. 

That  was  about  twice  the  rate  for  the  same  age  group  in  the  U.S. 
population,  according  to  the  CDC.  Car  accidents,  suicide  and  murder  were 
the  leading  causes  of  death  among  young  natives. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Reuters  Limited.  All  rights  reserved. 
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A new  path  to  a piece  of  paradise:  Makahs  make  beach  trail  official 

By  Emily  Heffter 

Seattle  Times  staff  reporter 

Monday,  August  04,  2003 

MAKAH  RESERVATION  - A mile  down  the  muddy  trail  from  Washington's 
secluded  and  unsullied  Shi  Shi  Beach,  Gloria  and  Vinnie  Vanwyen ' s 
cellphone  was  ringing. 

Grinning  and  flushed,  with  a feather  tucked  into  her  hair  and  mud  caked 
on  her  sneakers,  Gloria  Vanwyen  exuberantly  told  the  caller:  "You'll  never 
guess  what  we're  doing  right  now." 

The  Vanwyens  of  Tucson,  Ariz.,  are  new  visitors  to  one  of  the  Washington 
coast's  most  scenic  beaches,  long  the  subject  of  backpackers'  lore  and 
word-of-mouth  directions.  People  have  trespassed  to  Shi  Shi  via  an 
unofficial  trail  for  decades,  paying  local  homeowners  a few  bucks  for  a 
parking  spot  on  their  front  lawns  or  in  their  driveways. 

The  Makah  Tribe  is  opening  a new  trail  this  month  that  will  make  the 
beach  far  more  accessible  - too  accessible,  say  some  hikers  who  like  the 
beach's  solitude.  The  signs  aren't  finished  and  the  trail  is  still 
officially  closed,  but  hikers  already  can  leave  their  cars  in  a gravel  lot 
by  the  trailhead. 

And  instead  of  trespassing  along  an  old  logging  road  and  an  unmarked 
trail,  visitors  can  traipse  easily  along  a flat,  cedar-planked  walkway. 

The  three-mile  trail  was  a long-anticipated  project  of  the  Makah,  who 
some  tribal  officials  estimate  have  been  working  on  it  since  the  1970s.  It 
winds  around  private  property  owned  by  tribal  members  who  wouldn't  grant 
easements  for  the  trail. 

Before  now,  the  only  alternative  to  the  illegal  route  was  from  the  south 
through  national  parkland.  That  two-day,  11-mile  hike  involves  rope 
ladders,  fording  a river  and  following  a tide  chart  to  make  it  over 
headlands  without  getting  stranded. 

The  tribe  hopes  its  new  trail  - now  a leisurely  day  hike  - will  bring 
more  tourists  to  its  far-removed  piece  of  waterfront  on  the  northwestern 
tip  of  the  Olympic  Peninsula.  Tourism  could  bring  more  money  and  jobs  to 
the  isolated  and  cash-strapped  tribe. 

The  trail  goes  along  with  a revitalization  plan  for  downtown  Neah  Bay, 
which  has  only  a few  worn-looking  motels  and  three  small  restaurants  - 
mostly  catering  to  seasonal  sport  fishermen. 

Area  tribes  gave  the  Makah  their  name  because  of  their  reputation  as 
great  hosts;  Makah  translates  to  "generous  with  food."  That  reputation 
isn't  so  well-deserved  now,  tribal  leaders  admit,  in  part  because  of  a 
water  shortage  that  has  forced  them  to  halt  all  growth  on  the  reservation. 

Tourists  come  to  go  fishing  and  to  hike  along  the  half-mile  Cape 


Flattery  trail  to  the  state's  most  northwestern  point,  but  they  often 
spend  only  a day  because  of  the  lack  of  facilities  to  accommodate  them  in 
town . 

"We're  trying  to  do  everything  we  can,  I wouldn't  say  catering  to  the 
people,  but  trying  to  meet  their  needs,"  said  Makah  Tribal  Chairman  Nathan 
Tyler . 

Making  a legal  route  to  Shi  Shi  Beach  was  an  obvious  step,  he  said. 

The  Travel  Channel  recently  declared  Shi  Shi  to  be  one  of  America's  top- 
10  beaches.  The  two-mile  swoop  of  sand  meets  steep,  vegetation-covered 
cliffs  at  its  back,  adding  to  the  beach's  sense  of  isolation.  Waves  crash 
against  headlands,  and,  besides  the  sea  life  in  tide  pools,  visitors 
sometimes  see  seals  and  whales  from  shore. 

Most  of  the  beach  is  part  of  Olympic  National  Park,  but  it  sits  between 
two  of  the  Makah 's  five  traditional  village  sites.  The  tribe  probably  used 
it  for  bathing  and  prayer,  tribal  historians  say. 

"It's  a special  and  important  place,"  said  lanine  Bowechop,  executive 
director  of  the  Makah  Cultural  and  Research  Center. 

Part  of  the  reason  for  the  trail  is  just  to  share  "a  piece  of  the 
paradise  that  we  have  out  here,"  said  Alice  Langebartel,  realty 
coordinator  for  the  tribe. 

That  thrills  visitors  such  as  the  Tucson  couple  with  the  cellphone,  who 
learned  about  the  trail  on  TV  and  planned  their  trip  on  the  Internet.  But 
it  upsets  some  who  liked  the  trail  better  when  it  was  a secret. 

"I  was  very  disappointed,"  said  Robin  Leonard  of  the  Olympic  Peninsula, 
who  first  visited  the  beach  in  1979. 

"Hardly  anybody  knew  about  it  ...  and  then  they  started  running  articles 
in  newspapers,"  he  said,  adding:  "It's  not  bad  for  the  Makahs  because  it 
brings  the  tourists  out  here." 

Del  Davis  of  Seattle  has  brought  his  7-year-old  son,  lack,  to  the  beach 
for  the  past  three  years  for  a weeklong  camping  trip.  The  two  of  them  set 
up  camp  under  a rocky  outcropping  and  spend  their  days  hiking  down  the 
beach  and  exploring.  But  this  year,  they  spent  half  a day  cleaning  up 
after  hikers  before  them. 

The  aluminum  cans  that  littered  their  portion  of  the  beach  weren't  the 
only  ones.  Clothes,  food  wrappers  and  other  debris  were  evidence  that  the 
beach  has  been  fairly  heavily  visited  this  year. 

But  Davis  said  the  new  portion  of  trail  made  it  an  easier  hike. 

The  tribe  spent  about  $215,000  in  grant  money  on  the  first  mile  of  trial, 
which  is  part  cedar-lined  gravel  trails  and  part  cedar-plank  walkway.  The 
final  one-  or  two-mile  portion  is  the  same  as  it  always  has  been  - flat 
but  muddy,  even  on  dry  days. 

The  state  Department  of  Natural  Resources  awarded  the  tribe  a $167,000 
grant  for  the  trail  in  1997.  Later,  the  tribe  got  a $50,000  grant  from  the 
U.S.  Forest  Service.  The  tribe  doesn't  plan  to  improve  the  rest  of  the 
trail  anytime  soon. 

It  plans  a grand-opening  ceremony  sometime  this  month,  and  after  that 
intends  to  add  overflow  parking  to  the  small  gravel  parking  lot  that  is 
already  built. 

"I  think  the  people  are  going  to  come  no  matter  what,"  Tyler  said. 
"There's  no  better  place  to  come  than  here,  because  you've  got  everything 
here. " 

Emily  Heffter:  206-464-2420  or  eheffter@seattletimes.com 
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Totem  pole  being  refurbished  for  new  installation 
The  Associated  Press 

DUNEAU  (Duly  29,  4:05  p.m.  ADT)  - A 40-foot  Auk  Tribe  totem  pole  that 
used  to  stand  outside  Centennial  Hall  in  Duneau  is  being  refurbished  for 
its  installation  in  the  new  atrium  at  Duneau-Douglas  High  School. 

Tlingit  master  carver  Nathan  Dackson  and  his  wife,  Dorica,  are  in  Duneau 
this  week.  They  have  traveled  from  Ketchikan  to  repaint  the  pole  they 
carved  out  of  Western  red  cedar  in  1981,  and  replace  some  pieces  of  the 
wood  that  had  rotted. 

The  restoration  cost  is  being  funded  with  $15,000  in  donations.  The 
donations  come  from  the  Downtown  Duneau  Rotary  Club  and  by  Duneau 
residents  Mary  Ellen  Arvold  and  Dave  Hass  in  memory  of  their  daughter 
Elizabeth . 

Dorica  Dackson  said  she  and  her  husband  have  carved  and  painted  more 
than  50  totems.  They  were  at  work  Monday  morning  amid  power  tools  and 
building  supplies  in  the  atrium,  which  has  not  been  completed. 

"I'm  only  repairing  the  one  part  that  has  already  rotted  out,"  Nathan 
Dackson  said,  as  he  removed  two  of  the  pole-top  raven's  claws  and  smoothed 
the  wood  down  with  an  adz. 

He  began  shaping  a piece  of  yellow  cedar  to  replace  the  claws. 

"In  this  particular  case,  the  wood  wasn't  really  all  that  great.  It's 
going  to  be  inside  anyway,  so  the  section  I'm  adding  is  not  going  to 
weather  anymore,"  he  said. 

Dorica  Dackson  applied  new  paint  to  the  dog  salmon  further  down  the  pole. 

The  pole  was  commissioned  by  the  Duneau  Centennial  Committee  in  1981. 

The  Dacksons  cleaned  and  repainted  it  in  2000.  During  that  visit,  Nathan 
noticed  pockets  of  rot  from  a previous  insect  infestation  and  poor  wood 
condition.  He  recommended  the  pole  be  moved  inside. 

The  pole  tells  the  story  of  the  Yaxtetaan  people  who  are  of  the  raven 
moiety,  or  tribal  subdivision,  and  come  from  the  Dipper  house,  according 
to  Dane  Lindsey  at  the  Duneau-Douglas  City  Museum. 

The  top  figure  on  the  pole  is  a raven,  and  below  that  are  a few  circles 
etched  around  the  wood's  circumference.  Under  that  is  a frog-like  creature, 
according  to  Nathan  Dackson,  with  a crown  of  stars  representing  the  Big 
Dipper.  Below  the  frog  are  a dog  salmon,  a weasel  and  the  Lucky  Lady,  from 
the  legend  of  the  Aak'w  people. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 
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Indians  from  U.S.,  Mexico  tribes  in  Sacred  Run 
Started  as  a protest  of  the  telescopes  on  Mount  Graham, 
the  annual  event  honors  the  sacred  site. 
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Friday,  August  1,  2003 

As  more  than  100  runners  prepared  to  leave  the  viillage  of  New  Pascua 
yesterday  and  head  for  Mount  Graham,  a group  of  Yaqui  elders  made  one 
request . 

They  wanted  to  walk  with  the  runners  to  the  edge  of  their  tribal  land. 

"Walk  with  them  to  the  edge  of  the  reservation,  and  once  there,  they 
will  say,  'Go,'  and  then  wait  for  you  at  the  end,"  David  Ramirez,  vice 
chairman  of  the  Pascua  Yaqui  tribe,  told  the  runners. 

As  hosts  of  the  10th  annual  Mount  Graham  run,  the  nation's  elders  wanted 
a way  to  participate,  explained  Ramirez,  who  is  also  head  of  the  council 
of  elders. 


The  annual  run  began  at  dawn  yesterday  and  included  participants  from 
several  American  Indian  tribes  throughout  the  country  and  members  of  Yaqui 
communities  in  Sonora,  Mexico. 

The  relay  run,  which  included  two  to  four  runners  at  a time,  was  started 
to  protest  the  construction  of  telescopes  atop  Mount  Graham.  It  has 
continued  as  a way  to  honor  the  sacred  site. 

"We're  fighting  for  our  sacred  homeland  that  (ancestors)  once  used  and 
that  we  want  to  use  still,"  said  Alicia  Nosie,  15,  an  Apache  runner.  "It's 
a holy  place  for  us  to  get  our  medicines  and  our  blessings  when  we  pray  on 
the  mountain." 

Agustin  Cuncha,  a member  of  the  San  Carlos  Apache  tribe,  was  pleased 
with  all  the  supporters. 

"Everybody's  happy,  everybody's  anxious,"  he  said.  "It's  a great 
privilege. " 

John  Mendez  of  the  National  Council  of  Churches  said  his  group 
participated  in  the  run  to  show  support. 

"We  are  convinced  that  in  time  you  will  win,"  he  told  the  crowd.  "This 
run,  this  struggle  is  right  and  is  just." 

Even  Italian  citizen  Giovanni  Panza  showed  up  to  lend  support. 

He  said  a group  of  citizens  in  Italy  is  making  a similar  run  through 
mountains  to  protest  the  Vatican's  participation  in  the  telescope  project. 

"The  Italian  people  are  with  you,"  Panza  said. 

First-time  runner  Valentin  Gonzales,  21,  made  the  trip  from  Rio  Yaqui  in 
Rahum,  Son. 

"I  want  to  support  the  indigenous  people,"  he  said. 

Running  for  the  third  time,  Dulio  Pacheco,  32,  from  El  Valle,  Son.,  said 
the  experiences  left  him  "tired  and  pleased." 

A traditional  Yaqui  blessing  was  conducted  before  the  run,  and  more 
blessings  were  bestowed  at  the  three  Yaqui  villages  in  Tucson  before  the 
runners  left  town. 

The  runners'  goal  was  to  reach  Aravaipa  Canyon  before  sundown  to  camp 
out . 

Today  the  group  will  resume  the  run  and  end  up  at  the  Treasure  Park 
Campsite  on  Mount  Graham  for  the  evening. 

Tomorrow  morning,  the  participants  will  have  a closing  ceremony  and 
group  blessing. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Tucson  Citizen,  All  rights  reserved. 
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Salmon  Ruin  reunion 

By  Carol  Cohea/The  Daily  Times 

Aug  1,  2003,  10:14 

BLOOMFIELD  - The  third  Salmon  Ruins/Rio  Puerco  Project  Reunion,  which 
begins  today,  has  all  the  earmarks  of  a nostalgic  trip  back  to  the  days 
when  the  archaeologists  were  young  and  they  were  eager  to  unlock  the 
secrets  of  the  past. 

Anyone  who  was  involved  in  any  capacity  of  either  the  Salmon  Ruins 
Project  or  the  sister  project  going  on  at  the  same  time,  the  lesser-known 
Rio  Puerco  Project,  or  helped  to  establish  the  Salmon  Ruins  Museum 
facility  or  volunteered  at  any  time  over  the  years  is  invited  to  attend 
the  three-day  reunion,  said  Larry  Baker,  executive  director  of  the  Salmon 
Ruins . 

"These  people  can  see  what  we  did  in  the  past,  what  we're  doing  today 
and  what  we'll  do  in  the  future,"  he  said. 

The  fee  of  $30  a person,  $50  a couple  or  $10  for  children  six  to  12 


years  allows  attendance  at  events.  Even  the  luncheon  today  at  11:30  a.m. 
hearkens  back  to  the  days  of  vittles  at  remote  field  camps  when  cooks 
turned  out  meals  for  a crew  of  more  than  50.  There  was  no  electricity,  no 
running  water  and  refrigerators  were  run  by  propane. 

Dog  meat  was  the  nickname  for  the  low-grade  bologna  used  for  sandwiches 
and  yellow  food  referred  to  the  blocks  of  processed  cheese. 

"It  literally  said  on  the  package  'yellow  food,'"  Baker  recalled. 

Spaghetti  soup  was  a tribute  to  the  creativity  of  one  cook. 

"You  knew  if  you  had  spaghetti  on  Thursday  night,  you'd  have  spaghetti 
soup  on  Friday  for  lunch,"  Baker  said. 

The  Saturday  barbecue  is  part  of  the  Salmon  Project  tradition.  At  the 
end  of  the  season,  the  crew  and  residents  of  Bloomfield,  Aztec  and 
Farmington  gathered  for  a barbecue.  Then-San  Duan  County  Sheriff  Dan 
Sullivan  hosted  the  barbecue,  overseeing  the  cooking  of  the  beef  in  a pit 
for  three  days. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  the  reunion  is  expected  to  be  the  ceremony 
celebrating  the  life  of  Eastern  New  Mexico  University  professor  Cynthia 
Irwin-Williams,  the  nationally  recognized  and  respected  archaeologist  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  twin  projects. 

"Both  were  started  in  1970.  The  field  season  schedule  was  first  the 
Puerco  Project  then  a move  to  the  Salmon  Project.  We  didn't  get  paid.  The 
people  here  in  the  area  fed  us  and  billeted  us,"  Baker  said. 

"After  school  was  out  at  ENMU  in  May,  work  would  begin  on  the  Puerco. 
Seven  weeks  later,  the  staff,  camp  and  crew  moved  to  Salmon  in  mid-August, 
he  said. 

Flundreds  of  people  worked  on  the  projects.  Baker  said. 

"It  was  truly  an  international  crew  from  France,  Sweden  and  Mexico 
because  Irwin-Williams  was  an  international  scholar.  She  drew  students 
from  all  across  the  world,"  he  said. 

Fie  has  received  responses  to  the  reunion  from  across  the  world. 

Another  high  point  of  the  reunion  is  the  Archaeological  Society  of  New 
Mexico  Special  Publication  of  "Prehistory  of  the  Middle  Rio  Puerco  Valley, 
Sandoval  County,  New  Mexico,"  edited  by  Baker  and  Stephen  R.  Durand.  It 
was  released  in  May. 

Contributors  include  Baker,  Linda  C.  Brett,  Durand,  Winston  B.  Hurst, 
Irwin-Williams  and  Fred  L.  Nials. 

It  brings  to  life  the  prehistoric  people  and  culture  of  the  middle  Rio 
Puerco  valley,  including  the  geology,  settlement  pattern,  ceramics  and 
ceramic  tradition,  lithic  industries  and  resources  and  social  interaction. 

Irwin-Williams'  long-range  goal  was  to  take  what  was  learned  of  the 
adaptive  strategy  of  the  prehistoric  farmer  and  set  that  as  a controlled 
comparison  to  the  historic  Spanish  farmers  in  the  area.  Baker  said. 

"She  would  take  those  data  sets  and  develop  simulation  models  of 
adaptive  agriculture  approaches  in  the  same  semi-arid  environment.  By 
understanding  how  people  adapted  to  changes  in  environmental  deterioration 
we  can  help  people  today  adapt  their  agricultural  practices  with  regard  to 
advancing  deserts  in  third  world  countries.  It's  a perfect  example  of  how 
archaeology  can  help  us  today,"  he  said. 

"We  want  to  get  it  out  to  folks  and  make  it  available  to  the  general 
public,"  he  said. 

The  writing  of  the  manuscript  is  a story  in  itself. 

When  Irwin-Williams,  54,  died  unexpectedly  in  Dune  1990  of  heart  and 
pulmonary  failure,  she  left  not  only  a void  in  the  lives  of  her  colleagues 
but  the  unfinished,  final  phase  of  the  manuscript  on  the  prehistory  of  the 
Rio  Puerco  valley. 

"It  was  a tragedy  for  me.  She  was  a friend,  colleague  and  mentor,"  Baker 
said . 

"Several  days  prior  to  her  death,  Cynthia  and  I discussed  the  project, 
respective  requirements  for  manuscript  completion  and  how  authors  might 
participate  given  the  constraints  of  scheduling  and  distances,"  he  said. 

She  was  to  write  Chapter  10,  discussing  the  data  presented  in  relation 
to  the  theoretical  model. 

At  her  memorial  services.  Baker  made  a promise  that  there  would  be  a 
Puerco  publication,  but  it  was  now  up  to  him  to  administer  the  project, 
edit  the  manuscript  and  write  Chapter  10. 


The  task  proved  grueling  and  emotionally  difficult. 

"I  felt  intimidated.  Who  was  I to  speak  for  the  prestigious  and 
internationally  recognized  Cynthia  Irwin-Williams?  I was  just  some  student 
who  she  had  seen  as  a good  field  excavator,  essentially  someone  with  good 
archaeology  technique,"  he  said. 

He  also  had  to  deal  with  the  conflict  that  over  the  years,  the 
understanding  of  the  Puerco  had  changed  and  he  didn't  necessarily  agree 
with  the  earlier  theoretical  model. 

"It  took  me  over  a year  to  write  the  10  pages.  I fulfilled  the  promise 
it  would  be  published;  but,  I can't  underscore  enough  that  I couldn't  have 
done  it  without  Stephen's  involvement  and  cooperation,"  he  said. 

Information:  (505)  632-2013. 

Schedule  of  Events 
Today 

11:30  a. m. -1:30  p.m.  - Get  acquainted  luncheon; 

1:30  p.m. -3:30  p.m.  - Reunion  mixer  under  the  ramada; 

3:30  p.m.  -5  p.m.  - Tour  Salmon  Ruins  Museum  and  gain  insights  on  the 

Salmon  Curation  Project/Save  America's  Treasures  Grants; 

Saturday 

9 a. m. -10:30  a.m.  - Memorial  remembrance  for  Cynthia  Irwin-Williams  on 
the  Salmon  Ruin; 

10:30  a.m. -Noon  - Tour  of  Salmon  Ruin  led  by  Larry  Baker; 

Noon-1:30  p.m.  - Lunch  under  the  ramada; 

1:30  p.m. -5:30  p.m.  - Visit  Pierre's  Ruins  and  Twin  Angles  Pueblo  along 
the  Great  North  Road; 

5:30  p.m. -7  p.m.  - Barbecue  dinner  at  Salmon  Ruins; 

7 p.m. -Conclusion  - Slides  of  those  days  featuring  the  crews,  the  parties, 
the  archaeology; 

Sunday 

9:30  a.m. -11:30  a.m.  - Travel  to  the  Middle  Rio  Puerco  valley; 

11:30  a.m. -1:30  p.m.  - Picnic  luncheon  at  Guadalupe  Ruin; 

1:30  p.m. -3:30  p.m.  - Reminisce  about  Puerco,  talk  about  new  Puerco  research 
by  Eastern  New  Mexico  University; 

3:30  p.m.  - Conclusion,  close  the  project. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
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Pressure  Building  to  Settle  Indian  Lawsuit 
By  ROBERT  GEHRKE 
Associated  Press  Writer 
Duly  31,  2003 

WASHINGTON  (AP)  - Pressure  is  building  to  settle  a 7-year-old  court 
battle  between  the  Interior  Department  and  American  Indians  who  allege  the 
government  squandered  proceeds  from  their  land. 

"There  are  actually  people  dying  waiting  for  their  money,  so  we  have  to 
start  moving  this  thing  and  start  cutting  checks,"  Sen.  Ben  Nighthorse 
Campbell,  R-Colo.,  chairman  of  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee,  said 
after  a hearing  Wednesday  to  explore  the  issue. 

The  lawsuit  stems  from  the  Interior  Department's  management  of  oil,  gas, 
timber  and  grazing  royalties  from  Indian  lands  over  the  last  century.  A 
group  of  Indians  sued  in  1996,  claiming  the  department  misappropriated  and 
mismanaged  billions  of  dollars  owed  to  the  Indian  landowners. 

U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth  said  the  Interior  Department  had 
breached  its  trust  responsibility  and  ordered  the  government  to  account 
for  what  should  have  been  paid  to  the  Indians.  But  in  more  than  three 


years  since  Lamberth's  ruling,  little  progress  has  been  made  and  Lamberth 
is  considering  whether  the  department  can  meet  the  task. 

In  the  meantime,  the  lawsuit  has  diverted  money  and  attention  from 
social  services  for  Indians,  said  lohn  Berrey,  chairman  of  the  Quapaw 
Tribe . 

"The  people  who  are  really  suffering  from  this  case  are  the  very  people 
this  case  is  about.  My  people  are  suffering,"  he  said. 

Donald  Gray,  an  attorney  who  helps  rehabilitate  mismanaged  trusts,  said 
the  problem  is  that  the  Interior  Department  doesn't  have  the  expertise  to 
solve  the  problem,  but  both  the  department  and  Indian  tribes  have  resisted 
allowing  experts  in  the  field  to  do  the  work. 

"We  have  a patient  who  is  dying  on  the  table,"  he  said.  "The  cures  are 
scattered  around  the  operating  room  ...  but  nobody  will  let  the  doctor  in. 

Gray  said  the  Senate  should  appoint  a team  of  trust  experts,  forensic 
accountants  and  Indian  law  experts  who  can  make  sense  of  the  data 
available  and  act  as  mediators  for  the  Indian  claims. 

lohn  Echohawk,  the  executive  director  of  the  Native  American  Rights  Fund 
which  is  representing  the  Indian  plaintiffs,  said  that  even  though 
settlement  talks  have  proven  fruitless  five  times,  the  plaintiffs  remain 
open  to  the  prospect  of  a mediated  settlement. 

He  said  any  mediator  would  have  to  have  political  clout  and  stature  to 
be  beyond  reproach  and  be  able  to  keep  negotiations  on  track. 

Gray  suggested  William  Cohen,  President  Clinton's  defense  secretary  and 
a former  Republican  senator  who  was  chairman  of  the  Indian  Affairs 
Committee.  Campbell  said  Cohen  would  be  ideal. 

The  Interior  Department  has  said  it  will  take  five  years  and  cost  $335 
million  to  account  for  all  the  Indian  payments.  Associate  Deputy  Secretary 
lames  Cason  told  the  committee  that,  based  on  limited  studies,  the 
department  suspects  the  accounts  are  off  by  a few  million  dollars  at  the 
most . 

The  attorneys  for  the  plaintiffs  say  $176  billion  should  have  been  paid 
to  the  Indians,  and  estimate  that  their  clients  could  be  owed  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars. 

"Our  ballpark  is  in  the  low  millions,  based  on  what  we  know,  and  the 
plaintiffs'  ballpark  is  $176  billion,"  Cason  said.  "It  doesn't  seem  like 
we're  in  the  same  realm  to  begin  negotiations." 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Associated  Press. 
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Washington  Week:  Indian  trust  fund  case  taking  toll,  expert  says 

2003-08-03 

By  Chris  Casteel 

The  Oklahoman 

WASHINGTON  - A recurring  theme  in  discussions  about  the  class-action 
lawsuit  regarding  Indian  trust  funds  is  the  toll  it's  taking  on  workers  at 
the  U.S.  Interior  Department,  the  main  defendant  in  the  case. 

At  a hearing  before  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  last  week, 

Donald  T.  Gray,  a trust  expert  at  Nixon  Peabody  in  San  Francisco, 
specifically  mentioned  the  resignation  of  Neal  McCaleb,  an  Oklahoman  who 
had  served  as  the  assistant  secretary  for  Indian  affairs. 

"The  day  that  Neal  McCaleb  resigned  was  one  of  the  saddest  days  for  me 
in  the  last  four  years"  of  following  the  controversy.  Gray  said,  adding 
that  good  people  were  getting  "savaged." 

McCaleb,  a former  transportation  secretary  in  Oklahoma,  took  over  the 


Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  2001  but  announced  his  resignation  late  last 
year,  citing  the  trust  case  as  the  primary  reason. 

In  September  2002,  McCaleb  and  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  were  held 
in  contempt  of  court  by  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  C.  Lamberth,  who  accused 
the  two  of  not  complying  with  his  orders  in  the  case.  The  federal  court  of 
appeals  overturned  those  contempt  citations  last  month,  saying  the  judge 
never  identified  any  specific  act  whatsoever  by  McCaleb,  who  lives  in 
Edmond . 

Gray  said  McCaleb  is  a man  of  "impeccable  honesty  and  integrity"  who 
would  have  helped  Indians  if  given  a chance. 

The  1996  case  concerns  the  government  mismanagement  of  funds  held  in 
trust  for  individual  Indians  and  is  now  focused  on  how  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  accounts  can  be  reconciled  with  some  degree  of  accuracy. 
Copyright  c.  2003,  Produced  by  NewsOK/OKNEWS  9/The  Oklahoman. 
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Menominee  Tribal  Firefighters  loin  Montana's  Wildfire  Battle 

By  Mick  Trevey 

Keshena  - Duly  31,  2003 

It's  hot,  dry  and  windy  in  Montana--  and  that's  not  helping  firefighters 
trying  control  a big  blaze  burning  on  the  west  side  of  Glacier  National 
Park. 

The  fire  has  burned  more  than  14,000  acres  inside  and  outside  the  park. 

It  has  come  within  one  and  a-half  miles  of  the  western  entrance  at  West 
Glacier.  The  town  is  mostly  empty,  except  for  emergency  workers  and  a few 
dozen  people  who  ignored  an  evacuation  order  Monday. 

Fire  specialists  are  expecting  wind  gusts  of  up  to  22  miles  per  hour. 

High  winds  can  throw  embers  more  than  a half-mile  and  spark  new  spot  fires. 

One  local  fire  department  is  pitching  in  to  help.  Crews  from  the 
Menominee  Tribal  Enterprises  Fire  Department  will  be  hard  at  work  on  that 
wildfire.  Nine  men  and  three  fire  engines  left  the  reservation  Monday 
afternoon  and  headed  to  Billings,  Montana,  where  they  will  be  dispatched 
to  the  wildfires. 

It's  a daunting  task  and  Montana  fire  crews  need  backup.  That's  where 
Wisconsin  firefighters  get  involved.  It's  tough  work  but  something  the 
firefighters  are  looking  forward  to. 

"They  need  the  firefighters  themselves.  They  need  as  many  people  as 
possible  to  get  the  job  done  out  west,"  Tony  Waupochick,  a Menominee 
Tribal  Enterprises  firefighter,  said. 

Waupochick  has  fought  fires  out  west  before.  In  the  next  few  days,  he'll 
be  put  on  a list  of  standby  firefighters  ready  to  go.  He  expects  to  be 
called  up. 

"For  me,  it's  a vacation,  it's  an  adventure.  It's  some  place  else  to  go 
seeing  the  sights,  seeing  other  parts  of  the  country." 

And  for  the  Menominee  fire  department,  it's  a way  to  keep  skills  sharp. 
"It's  an  opportunity  to  get  good  training,  and  individuals  are  able  to 
bring  training  back  to  the  reservation  to  benefit  any  firefighting  efforts 
that  occur  here,"  Mike  Schuessler  of  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources 
said . 

The  firefighters  say  there  is  also  a sense  of  pride  in  going  west  to 
fight  wildfires,  knowing  they  have  done  something  for  their  country. 
Copyright  c.  2003  WBAY/Green  Bay,  WI. 
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Tribe  asks  EPA  to  treat  it  as  a state 

Coeur  d'Alenes  looking  for  greater  role  in  decisions  about 

quality  of  their  water 

Susan  Drumheller 

Staff  Writer 

August  2,  2003 

Coeur  d'Alene  -The  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe  wants  control  over  the  quality  of 
its  water,  but  some  Benewah  County  residents  fear  that  would  water  down 
their  rights  as  citizens. 

The  tribe  has  applied  to  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  for 
"treatment  in  the  same  manner  as  a state"  under  the  Federal  Clean  Water 
Act.  The  change  wouldn't  necessarily  bring  about  noticeable  differences  in 
water  regulation,  but  would  give  the  tribe  a central  role  in  decisions. 

"It's  important  because  it  allows  the  tribe  to  protect  water  quality  on 
the  reservation,  at  least  with  respect  to  the  lower  third  of  the  lake  and 
the  St.  3oe  River,"  said  Eric  Van  Orden,  attorney  for  the  tribe. 

The  last  time  the  tribe  made  this  request,  its  lawsuit  for  ownership  of 
the  southern  third  of  Lake  Coeur  d'Alene  was  wending  its  way  to  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

The  state  of  Idaho  and  individuals  objected  to  the  application,  in  part 
because  the  ownership  issue  was  unresolved,  and  the  matter  was  put  on  hold. 

"We  got  a number  of  comments  from  the  public  who  said  they  didn't  think 
the  tribe  should  have  that  authority,"  said  Rich  McAllister,  an  attorney 
with  the  EPA's  Region  10  office. 

Now  that  the  Supreme  Court  ruled  in  favor  of  the  tribe,  the  Coeur 
d'Alenes  are  again  requesting  regulatory  control  over  water  quality  within 
reservation  boundaries. 

If  approved,  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe  could  establish  water  quality 
standards  for  those  waters. 

"Flaving  their  standards  apply  in  Lake  Coeur  d'Alene  is  very  important  to 
the  tribe,"  McAllister  said. 

Treatment  as  a state  "just  recognizes  the  tribe's  authority  to  have 
their  own  water  quality  standards,"  even  though  it  might  not  make  any 
tangible  difference  in  what's  enforced  by  the  EPA  on  the  lake.  Van  Orden 
said . 

The  tribe  has  a meeting  with  the  state  DEQ  on  Aug.  12  to  compare  the  its 
proposed  water-quality  standards  with  the  state's  and  make  sure  they're 
consistent . 

Benewah  County  Commissioner  lack  Buell  is  wary  of  the  proposal. 

"I  was  very  upset  when  we  lost  the  lower  end  of  the  lake  to  the  tribe, 
and  it  appears  that  what's  going  on  with  the  tribe  is  what  we  suspected," 
he  said.  "Any  more  restrictions  that  they  would  put  on  us  would  probably 
be  pretty  tough  to  deal  with." 

Since  the  tribe's  lake  jurisdiction  was  sealed  by  the  Supreme  Court  in 
2001,  the  tribe  has  started  regulating  activities  on  the  lower  third  of 
the  lake,  including  requiring  tribal  fishing  licenses  and  permits  for  any 
docks  or  other  encroachments. 

Some  waterfont  owners  have  balked  at  the  annual  encroachment  fees,  which 
are  significantly  higher  than  what  the  state  charged. 

The  tribe  also  isn't  permitting  new  encroachments  until  it  completes  an 
inventory  on  what's  already  on  the  lake  and  riverfront. 

"The  moratorium  on  any  more  pilings  and  any  more  docks,  of  course  that 
affects  taxes  in  Benewah  County,"  Buell  said.  "When  people  build  a house 
on  the  river,  they  probably  want  a dock  and  pilings  on  it." 

Buell  said  he  doesn't  understand  why  the  lake's  water  quality  can't  be 


regulated  by  the  state.  "This  is  Idaho,  isn't  it?  Or  am  I missing 
something?" 

Well,  yes,  according  to  McAllister. 

"State  standards  don't  apply  to  waterways  within  the  reservation, " 
McAllister  said.  "This  is  not  necessarily  something  the  state  agrees  with, 
but  this  is  our  position.  When  we  approve  state  programs,  we  try  to  make 
it  clear  that  it  doesn't  extend  into  Indian  Country." 

If  treated  as  a state,  the  tribe  would  establish  the  water  quality 
standards,  which  would  be  subject  to  approval  by  the  EPA.  The  EPA  would 
then  enforce  those  standards  through  the  discharge  permits  it  issues  to 
entities  such  as  sewage  treatment  plants  and  paper  mills. 

That's  how  the  process  works  with  the  state. 

The  tribe  and  state  also  have  the  opportunity  to  apply  for  the  ability 
to  administer  the  discharge  permits. 

The  state  has  not  applied  for  financial  reasons,  said  Dave  Mabe,  the 
Idaho  Department  of  Water  Quality's  administrator  of  water  quality 
programs . 

Mabe  also  said  that  the  state  does  not  regulate  water  quality  on  tribal 
lands . 

"The  fact  that  they  are  not  treated  as  a state  right  now  does  not  mean 
the  state  of  Idaho  promulgates  standards  for  them,"  Mabe  said. 

The  tribe's  proposed  water  quality  standards  are  not  more  stringent  than 
the  state's  standards  for  the  rest  of  the  lake,  McAllister  said. 

"The  fact  is,  the  state's  standards  aren't  being  met,  either," 

McAllister  said. 

According  to  the  EPA,  the  tribe's  standards  would  have  little  effect  on 
the  plans  being  developed  to  manage  Lake  Coeur  d'Alene  or  the  Superfund 
cleanup  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Basin. 

Mabe  said  his  agency  has  not  yet  completed  its  review  of  the  tribe's 
proposed  standards,  and  could  not  comment  on  how  closely  they  align  with 
the  state's. 

"The  DEQ's  interest  is  in  making  sure  that  the  tribal  standards  and  the 
state  standards  and  the  processes  for  implementing  those  standards  can 
work  together,"  Mabe  said.  "In  some  cases  we  will  be  the  upstream  entity 
and  in  other  cases,  we'll  be  the  downstream  entity." 

Toni  Hardy,  a Benewah  County  resident  and  Lake  Coeur  d'Alene  property 
owner,  is  primarily  concerned  about  the  potential  erosion  of  rights  for 
non-tribal  members. 

Hardy  and  her  husband,  Roger,  have  been  outspoken  critics  of  the  process 
that  led  to  the  conversion  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad  line  into  a 
recreation  trail. 

They  believe  the  public  interest  was  not  served  when  the  railroad  was 
allowed  to  turn  over  the  rail  line  to  the  state  of  Idaho  and  tribe  without 
a thorough  cleanup  of  historic  mining  pollution. 

"We  don't  think  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe  has  demonstrated  that  they  are 
capable  of  caring  for  the  lake  they  call  their  mother,"  Toni  Hardy  said. 
"We  do  not  want  them  controlling  our  land,  what  we  can  and  cannot  do." 

Hardy  said  her  attempts  to  get  minutes  of  the  tribe's  Lake  Management 
Board  have  been  unsuccessful.  She  said  she's  been  called  disruptive  when 
she's  demanded  information  from  the  tribe. 

"If  asking  for  accountability  is  disruptive,  yeah  we  are,"  she  said. 
"Tribal  governments  are  cloaked  in  secrecy." 

When  asked  about  the  Hardy's  concerns.  Van  Orden  said,  "The  tribe  has 
always  been  open  to  hearing  the  public's  concerns.  The  tribe  is  sensitive 
to  those  concerns,  even  with  the  docks.  The  ultimate  goal  of  the  tribe  is 
to  protect  the  lake,  not  antagonize  the  people  who  live  within  the 
reservation . " 

Van  Orden  said  the  tribe's  lake  management  board  is  not  subject  to  the 
same  sunshine  laws  as  other  governing  entities  in  the  state. 

The  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe  isn't  the  first  tribe  to  apply  for  the  right  to 
establish  water  quality  standards  in  its  own  waters. 

The  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  applied  to  develop  water 
quality  standards  for  all  surface  waters  on  their  reservation  in  Montana. 
The  state  of  Montana  challenged  the  EPA's  process  in  court,  but  it  was 
upheld  in  the  9th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 


Similar  challenges  have  been  made  by  other  states,  but  the  courts  thus 
far  have  backed  the  process  made  possible  by  Clean  Water  Act  amendments 
passed  in  1987. 

Susan  Drumheller  can  be  reached  at  (208)  765-7126 
or  by  e-mail  at  susand@spokesman.com. 

Copyright  c.  2003,  The  Spokesman-Review. 
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Osage  gain  major  victory  in  battle  over  lost  funds  and  past  land  claims 

$2.5  Billion  lawsuit  given  green  light 

PAWHUSKA  OK 

Sam  Lewin 

Duly  30,  2003 

A court  victory  for  the  Osage  Nation.  A federal  judge  has  ruled  that  the 
tribe  can  represent  the  interests  of  headright  holders  in  the  Osage 
mineral  reservation. 

The  ruling  is  part  of  a multi-billion  dollar  lawsuit  the  tribe  has  filed 
against  the  federal  government,  alleging  mismanagement  of  money  supposed 
to  be  held  in  trust. 

This  is  the  first  major  decision  in  the  case,"  said  Osage  Nation 
attorney  Wilson  Pipestem. 

In  1906,  Congress  passed  the  Osage  Allotment  Act,  legislation  giving 
most  of  the  land  surface  rights  on  the  Osage  reservation  to  tribal  members. 
It  kept  the  tribe's  entire  mineral  estate  in  trust.  Turns  out  much  of  that 
land  was  gas  and  oil  rich. 

The  tribe  filed  suit  in  2000,  saying  profits  from  those  mineral  sales 
were  unaccounted.  An  audit  said  the  government  might  have  lost  track  of  as 
much  as  67  percent  of  those  proceeds.  The  suit  was  filed  against  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Government  attorneys  sought  to  have  the  case  dismissed,  saying  the 
statute  of  limitations  had  expired  and  that  the  tribe  did  not  have  the 
authority  to  file  a claim  on  the  behalf  of  headright  owners.  In  shooting 
down  the  government's  arguments,  U.S.  Federal  Claims  Court  Dudge  Emily 
Hewitt  essentially  kept  the  case  alive. 

Otherwise,  "either  the  claim  would  be  dismissed  or  those  individuals 
would  have  to  be  brought  into  litigation  individually.  That  would  undercut 
the  authority  of  the  tribe  and  have  made  it  difficult  to  litigate  the 
case,"  said  Pipestem. 

The  judge's  decision  also  keeps  alive  the  Osage's  bid  to  gain  proceeds 
from  the  sale  of  the  tribe's  reservation  in  Kansas  under  an  1865  treaty. 

"This  is  an  important  step  toward  the  Osages  receiving  what  they  are  due 
from  the  federal  government's  mismanagement  of  our  money,"  agreed  Osage 
Principal  Chief  Dim  Gray.  "I  am  also  pleased  that  the  federal  government's 
efforts  to  undermine  the  tribe  in  this  case  was  rebuffed  by  the  court." 
Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2003  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Suit  filed  for  residential  school  abuses 

If  successful,  joint  action  could  cost  government  more  than  $12B 
Richard  Foot 
CanWest  New  Service 
Friday,  August  01,  2003 

Nineteen  law  firms  across  Canada  have  jointly  filed  details  of  a class 
action  lawsuit  aimed  at  compensating  more  than  a quarter  of  a million 
aboriginal  people  for  the  alleged  harms  of  Indian  residential  schools. 

The  lawsuit  includes  at  least  58,000  surviving,  former  students  believed 
to  have  attended  residential  school  between  1920  and  1996,  and  250,000 
parents  and  children  of  former  students. 

British  Columbia  and  Ontario  are  home  to  the  largest  number  of  surviving 
students,  with  10,000  in  each  province.  Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and  Manitoba 
are  home  to  roughly  8,000  each. 

Although  Thomson  Rogers,  the  Toronto  law  firm  leading  the  action, 
announced  the  lawsuit  against  the  federal  government  last  October, 
hundreds  of  pages  of  documents  proposing  how  the  matter  should  proceed 
were  filed  this  week  in  Ontario  Superior  Court. 

If  certified  by  a judge,  the  lawsuit  has  the  potential  to  become  a 
comprehensive  solution  to  the  thousands  of  individual  claims  now  working 
their  way  through  Canadian  courts.  Its  authors  also  call  it  an 
alternative  to  the  federal  government's  newly  announced  plan  for  an  out- 
of-court  program  to  compensate  only  victims  of  physical  and  sexual  abuse. 

"There  is  now  a clear  alternative  on  the  table  to  the  government's 
program, " says  Ion  Faulds,  an  Alberta  lawyer  who  is  part  of  the  class 
action . 

Documents  filed  this  week  propose  compensating  every  living  former 
student,  as  well  as  the  estates  of  certain  dead  ones,  up  to  $40,000  each 
depending  on  how  many  years  they  spent  in  residential  school. 

It  also  proposes  special  damages  for  students  who  can  prove  they  were 
physically  or  sexually  abused,  plus  additional  compensation  of  up  to 
$20,000  per  person  for  loss  of  native  culture  and  language  --  a category 
of  harm  the  courts  have  not  yet  recognized. 

Parents  and  children  of  former  students  also  deserve  up  to  $5,000  each, 
the  lawsuit  says. 

Although  a total  dollar  figure  is  not  included  in  the  documents,  there 
have  been  estimates  that  a successful  class  action  could  cost  the  federal 
government  more  than  $12  billion  in  damages. 

The  federal  government  owned  hundreds  of  residential  schools  across 
Canada  through  most  of  the  20th  century  as  part  of  a national  policy  aimed 
at  educating  and  assimilating  91,000  aboriginal  children. 

There  was  physical  and  sexual  abuse  in  certain  schools,  and  dozens  of 
former  students  have  successfully  sued  the  government  and  the  various 
churches  that  helped  operate  the  schools,  for  the  abuses  some  students 
suffered  at  the  hands  of  convicted  supervisors  and  teachers. 

Charles  Baxter,  the  class  action's  representative  claimant,  is  a 52- 
year-old  band  councillor  from  the  Constance  Lake  First  Nation  in  Ontario, 
who  claims  he  was  beaten  and  sexually  abused  at  the  Pelican  Falls 
Residential  School  from  age  seven. 

Some  involved  with  the  schools  have  said  that  beyond  the  criminal  abuses, 
the  system  taught  Canada's  aboriginals  how  to  read  and  write,  and  was 
operated  with  the  consent  of  many  native  parents. 

However,  many  plaintiffs  claim  they  were  forcibly  taken  from  their 
parents  and  unwillingly  immersed  in  hard-hearted  institutions  that  forbade 
them  to  speak  or  practise  native  languages  and  customs. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Ottawa  Citizen. 
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BIA  Agent  fights  sexual  abuse  in  Indian  Country 

Recognized  for  work  in  prevention 

CARSON  CITY  NV 

Sam  Lewin 

Duly  30,  2003 

The  epidemic  of  child  abuse  in  Indian  Country  has  led  a Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  official  to  launch  a series  of  initiatives  aimed  at  combating  the 
problem.  Special  Agent  Dohn  Oliveria,  a 33-year-old  member  of  the  Choctaw 
Tribe,  is  so  successful  he  has  been  named  as  a finalist  for  the  2003 
Service  to  America  Medals,  a national  program  honoring  groundbreaking 
achievements  by  federal  employees. 

Oliveria  is  based  out  of  the  Western  Nevada  Agency  of  Law  Enforcement, 
but  he  has  worked  with  tribes  all  over  the  West.  Oliveria  is  motivated  by 
statistics  showing  Native  Americans  suffer  child  abuse  at  a 37  percent 
higher  rate  than  the  general  population. 

"Every  tribe  in  America  knows  it's  a problem,  Oliveria  told  the  Native 
American  Times.  "Anyone  who  has  grown  up  in  Indian  Country  knows  it's  a 
problem. " 

He  says  there  are  a myriad  of  root  causes,  including  family  dynamics,  a 
depressed  culture  and  substance  abuse.  Drug  and  alcohol  use  create  what 
experts  call  "situational  molesters",  something  different  from 
"preferential  molesters"  who  are  men  and  women  who  prefer  children 
sexually  and  always  will. 

"We  have  more  situational  molesters,"  said  Oliveria.  "People  who  are 
already  sexually  stimulated  and  a child  happens  to  be  there  and  they  know 
the  child  won't  resist.  Alcohol  and  drugs  only  lower  the  inhibitions  and 
it  gets  out  of  control." 

He  believes  that  while  preferential  molesters  can  never  be  rehabilitated, 
situational  molesters  can  be  cured,  usually  through  substance  abuse 
treatment.  But  Oliveria  knows  not  all  will  seek  treatment,  so  he  initiates 
programs  like  "Operation  Wolf  Hunter",  a measure  aimed  at  fighting  the 
sexual  abuse  of  children. 

Operation  Wolf  Hunter  has  several  facets: 

- Increasing  public  awareness  about  the  dynamics  of  abuse 

- Teaching  tribal  police  about  behavior  profiles.  More  often  than  not, 
abusers  fit  a certain  pattern.  Knowing  what  to  look  out  for  is  helpful. 

- Good  touch/  bad  touch  classes  for  all  schoolchildren  before  6th  grade. 

Oliveria  says  he  initially  encountered  some  resistance  from  tribal 

leaders  in  implementing  his  programs. 

"Some  communities  want  to  fight  this  traditionally,  but  it's  not  a 
traditional  problem.  We  weren't  molesters  150  years  ago." 

He  hopes  his  Service  to  American  nomination  will  pique  interest  in  the 
issue.  It  has  certainly  caught  the  attention  of  his  bosses  back  in 
Washington . 

"I  want  to  commend  Special  Agent  Dohn  Oliveria  for  being  named  a 
finalist,"  said  Assistant  Secretary  of  Indian  Affairs  Aurene  Martin.  "He 
is  a dedicated  public  servant  and  outstanding  BIA  employee  committed  to 
aiding  American  Indian  victims  of  child  abuse  throughout  Indian  Country." 

"It  is  all  too  easy  to  overlook  the  important  and  daily  contributions  of 
the  men  and  women  in  our  federal  workforce,  but  they  are  the  heroes  behind 
the  headlines  every  day  who  make  our  nation  work,"  said  Partnership  for 
Public  Service  President  Max  Stier. 

Oliveria  says  his  drive  to  stop  abuse  began  with  his  own  family. 

"It  became  much  more  of  a priority  once  I my  own  child.  I don't  know. 

When  you  stare  into  the  eyes  of  hundreds  of  children  who  have  been  abused 
it  becomes  a passion." 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2003  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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How  did  Lakota  spiritual  leader  end  up  in  hospital? 

Was  it  a brutal  beating  or  a violent  fall? 

PHILADELPHIA  MS 
Sam  Lewin 
Duly  29,  2003 

A respected  Lakota  spiritual  leader  lies  in  a hospital  bed  in 
Philadelphia,  Mississippi  trying  to  recover  from  major  head  trauma.  How  he 
got  there  is  a mystery,  with  wildly  different  stories  circulating. 

Robert  LaBatte,  52,  is  the  Grand  Chief  of  the  Spiritual  Elders  of  Mother 
Earth,  an  organization  made  up  of  30  indigenous  people  from  the  United 
States  and  Canada.  The  Bear  Butte,  South  Dakota  resident  also  acts  as  a 
coordinator  for  the  Friends  of  Indigenous  Elders,  a non-profit  group  based 
out  of  New  Mexico. 

Friends  say  LaBatte  went  to  the  Choctaw  reservation  in  Philadelphia 
earlier  this  month  to  visit  with  relatives  and  rest  after  participating  in 
the  Gathering  at  Manataka. 

Sometime  during  the  evening  of  Sunday,  Duly  13,  LaBatte  sustained  major 
injuries  to  his  head  and  throat. 

That's  about  all  anyone  knows  for  sure. 

LaBatte' s family  and  friends  say  he  was  at  the  home  of  Nathaniel  Tubby, 
a cousin  of  his  brother-in-law,  when  three  intoxicated  men  came  over  and 
began  to  taunt  him.  They  say  LaBatte  went  to  bed  rather  than  confront  them. 
His  niece  says  she  received  a call  the  next  day  from  one  of  Tubby's  sons, 
asking  her  to  pick  LaBatte  up  because  he  fell  and  hit  his  head.  LaBatte 
was  bloody  and  badly  injured  when  she  arrived  and  begged  her  to  take  him 
to  the  hospital.  The  other  residents  of  the  house  said  they  slept  late  and 
didn't  notice  LaBatte  was  in  pain. 

Two  weeks  later,  LaBatte  remains  at  the  Choctaw  Health  Center.  Friends 
say  a piece  of  his  skull  pierced  his  brain,  his  left  ear  is  damaged  and  he 
must  be  fed  through  a tube.  He  still  requires  further  surgery. 

Robert  York  is  the  Choctaw  Tribal  Police  detective  assigned  to  the  case. 
He  said  he  doesn't  yet  know  what  happened. 

"We  are  trying  to  determine  if  it's  an  assault  or  not.  Either  he  hit  his 
head  or  it  got  hit.  We  are  trying  to  find  out,"  York  told  the  Native 
American  Times. 

"He  sustained  massive  blunt  trauma  to  the  head.  He  doesn't  remember 
anything. " 

York  says  he  is  particularly  angered,  and  the  investigation  hampered,  by 
a website  purporting  to  offer  information  on  the  incident.  The  site  names 
people  who  were  in  the  house  at  the  time  and  accuses  them  of  possibly 
assaulting  LaBatte.  That  frustrates  York  because  he  cannot  locate  some  of 
those  people,  and  he  has  no  way  of  contacting  the  webmaster  to  determine 
how  he  got  that  information.  York  says  another  person  identified  on  the 
site  as  a possible  assailant  has  been  ruled  out.  He  says  the  site  has 
other  information  about  the  investigation  that  is  false. 

That  hasn't  stopped  friends  of  LaBatte  from  being  convinced  that  he  was 
the  victim  of  a violent  assault.  They  wonder  how  LaBatte  could  sustain 
such  injuries  during  a fall,  and  they  accuse  police  of  dragging  their 
heels  in  the  investigation. 

Cynthia  Walker,  secretary-treasurer  of  Friends  of  Indigenous  Elders, 
believes  LaBatte  was  an  assault  victim. 

"It  was  some  of  his  relatives  that  beat  him  up  and  he  was  beaten  very 
badly  and  now  he's  trying  to  recover,"  Walker  told  the  Native  American 
Times . 

"It  shocked  and  surprised  me.  Robert  is  one  of  the  most  highly  spiritual 
people  I know.  For  someone  to  want  to  hurt  someone  who  is  in  that  position 
makes  them  very  evil." 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2003  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 


RE:  Native  Prisoner 


Date:  Mon,  Aug  4 2003  19:18:40  -0700 
From:  Danet  Smith  <owlstar@Speakeasy.org> 
Sub  j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ----- 

filename=" NATIVE  PRISONER" 


Date:  Monday,  August  04,  2003  8:40  AM 

From:  "Brigitte  Thimiakis"  <thimiakischool(3the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub j : [ironnatives]  Native  American  stabbed  - Statement  & 3 articles 

A Native  American  was  stabbed  to  death  in  prison,  in  California. 
Please  read  this  statement  before  the  3 articles  that  were  published 
in  the  press  and  are  enclosed  in  this  post,  below  the  introduction  by 
Valerie  Scott,  NAPS. 

Brigitte 

Oustice  For  First  Nations  Prisoners> 


Greetings 

About  two  weeks  ago,  NAPS  circulated  a posting  concerning  USP  Atwater, 
outlining  some  of  the  on  going  issues  with  the  Native  prisoners,  as  well 
as  our  safety  concerns.  We  also  sent  a series  of  inquiries  to  prison  and 
BOP  officials,  expressing  our  concerns  and  warning  them  that  there  could 
be  further  trouble  among  the  Native  prisoners  - a warning  they  took 
lightly. 

Now,  a Native  prisoner  has  been  stabbed  to  death,  which  is  the  second 
stabbing  of  a Native  prisoner  in  SHU  within  weeks.  This  is  supposed  to  be 
a secure  lockdown  unit,  with  video  cameras.  Of  course,  if  the  guards  open 
the  cell  doors  and  turn  a blind  eye,  as  they  did  in  the  stabbing  of 
Stephen  lackson,  someone  is  bound  to  get  hurt  or  killed.  Likewise  will 
happen,  if  they  intentionally  cell  the  wrong  inmates  together. 

In  Mr.  Haro's  latest  response  to  our  inquiries,  he  states:  "Staff  utilize 
a wealth  of  experience  in  making  judgments  on  how  best  to  manage  inmates, 
which  entails  consideration  of  numerous  factors."  This  may  be  true,  but 
they  don't  understand  the  Native  psyche  (which  they  have  proven  repeatedly 
over  the  past  two  years) . 

Therefore,  we  are  not  surprised  to  see  that  federal  officials  are  using 
the  media  to  assassinate  the  character  of  Mr.  Anita,  even  though  the  FBI 
has  not  completed  its  investigation  and  refuses  to  comment.  This,  of 
course,  distracts  everyone  from  the  "real"  issues.  However,  where  there 
is  smoke,  there  is  fire! 

Perhaps,  now  that  one  of  the  Native  prisoners  is  dead,  someone  might  see 
fit  to  send  an  inquiry  or  apply  pressure  to  Atwater  or  BOP  officials. 
Because  I can  assure  you,  this  is  not  the  end  of  their  problems. 

Valerie  Scott,  NAPS 


NAPS  (Native  American  Prisoner  Support) 
http: //www. hri .c a/partners/ naps/ 


Article  1 [From  Linda  - thanks]. 

Atwater  inmate  found  stabbed  to  death  in  his  cell 
Thursday,  Duly  31,  2003 

By  Mike  De  La  Cruz  (mdelacruz@mercedsun-star . com) 

ATWATER  - A 30-year-old  inmate  at  the  United  States  Penitentiary,  Atwater 
was  possibly  stabbed  to  death  early  Wednesday  in  his  cell. 


Michael  Edward  Anita,  30,  was  found  dead  at  5:22  a.m.  in  the  Special 
Housing  Unit  (SHU),  where  he  was  being  housed  at  the  federal  facility 
located  at  No.  1 Federal  Way  in  Atwater. 

Anita  was  pronounced  dead  at  6:08  a.m.  by  emergency  medical  service 
personnel . 

Sheriff's  Sgt.  Ken  Thurman,  supervisor  of  the  Merced  County  Coroner's 
Office,  said  an  autopsy  of  the  victim  is  scheduled  today  in  Fresno. 

Desse  W.  Gonzalez,  executive  assistant  at  the  penitentiary,  said  Anita 
was  sentenced  to  life  for  carjacking  in  Arizona. 

He  said  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  was  notified  and  is 
currently  conducting  an  investigation. 

Karen  Ernst,  a special  agent  for  the  Sacramento  FBI,  said  that  the  FBI 
as  well  as  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Prisons  are  involved  in  the  investigation. 

The  FBI  was  called  into  the  investigation  because  the  penitentiary  is  a 
federal  institution. 

Ernst  said  the  investigation  is  ongoing  and  that  it  is  too  early  to 
release  any  information. 

Gonzalez  said  this  is  the  first  homicide  since  the  penitentiary  began 
accepting  inmates  on  Ian.  16,  2002. 


Article  2: 

[from  Kim  - Thanks] 

Prison  inmate's  death  is  a 'possible  stabbing' 

By  MIKE  CONWAY 
BEE  STAFF  WRITER 

ATWATER  - Guards  Wednesday  morning  found  a prisoner  dead  in  his  cell  at 
Atwater  Federal  Penitentiary,  where  he  had  been  serving  a life  sentence 
for  a carjacking. 

Michael  Edward  Anita,  30,  of  Casa  Grande,  Ariz.,  was  the  victim  of  "a 
possible  stabbing,"  said  Desse  Gonzales,  the  prison's  public  information 
officer. 

It  would  be  the  first  homicide  at  the  prison  since  it  opened  in  January 
2002. 

Anita  was  being  held  in  the  special  housing  unit,  a separate  set  of 
cells.  "It's  for  inmates  who  commit  serious  violations  of  the  Bureau  (of 
Prisons)  rules,"  Gonzales  said. 

He  would  not  say  what  prompted  officials  to  house  Anita  in  the  unit. 
"It's  under  investigation,"  he  said. 

The  special  cells  can  house  two  or  more  inmates.  Gonzales  would  not  say 
how  many  men  were  in  Anita's  cell,  nor  would  he  say  what  kind  of  weapon 
might  have  been  used. 

Anita  and  a partner  abducted  and  killed  taxi  driver  Daniel  Sheehan  on 
Dune  8,  2000.  Because  the  crime  may  have  occurred  on  an  American  Indian 
reservation,  Anita  was  charged  with  the  federal  crime  of  theft  of  a motor 
vehicle  with  intent  to  cause  death  or  serious  bodily  harm.  Assistant  U.S. 
Attorney  Sean  Chapman  said. 

A Tohono  O'odhan  Indian,  Anita  lived  on  and  off  the  reservation  for  much 
of  his  life.  Chapman  said. 

"We  didn't  know  if  the  murder  occurred  on  the  reservation  or  off," 
Chapman  said. 

The  only  part  of  Sheehan's  body  that  was  recovered  was  the  top  of  his 
skull,  found  in  a cotton  field  on  the  reservation.  Investigators  found  the 
driver's  blood  in  the  cab  and  on  the  clothing  of  Anita  and  his  accomplice. 

Chapman  said  prosecutors  believed  the  pair  wanted  to  use  the  cab  to 
smuggle  people  into  the  United  States.  The  Tohono  O'odham  Nation 
reservation  stretches  along  the  Mexican  border  west  of  Tucson. 

Anita  had  been  appealing  his  conviction.  Chapman  said. 

He  had  a violent  history,  having  been  convicted  at  age  18  of  shooting  a 
man  in  the  head  and  killing  him  following  a disagreement. 

"He's  big,  strong  and  tough,  and  had  lots  of  arrests  for  violent  conduct 
that  were  never  prosecuted,"  Chapman  said. 

Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Desse  Figueroa  added:  "This  guy  would  give  Mike 
Tyson  all  he  could  handle. 

"There  is  an  indication  he  was  a member  of  an  Indian  prison  gang,  the 
Warriors  Society.  He  also  was  somewhat  of  a leader,  so  it's  easy  to  see 


how  he  would  be  a problem." 

FBI  Special  Agent  Karen  Ernst  said  the  Fresno  office  is  handling  the 
investigation  into  Anita's  death. 

The  Atwater  penitentiary  is  a maximum-security  prison  for  serious 
criminals  and  violent  offenders.  The  main  prison  houses  1,440  maximum- 
security  prisoners,  while  127  inmates  are  in  a minimum-security  facility 
nearby. 

Bee  staff  writer  Mike  Conway  can  be  reached  at  381-0208  or 
mconway@modbee . com . 

Posted  on  07/31/03  06:45:12 

http://www.modbee.com/local/ story/7218246p- 8146110c 


Article  3 : [from  Kim  - Thanks] 

Subject:  Arizonan  in  California  prison  found  dead  in  cell 
Arizonan  in  California  prison  found  dead  in  cell 
Associated  Press  Dul.  31,  2003  12:20  PM 

ATWATER,  Calif.  - An  Atwater  Federal  Penitentiary  prisoner  serving  a life 
sentence  for  carjacking  has  been  found  dead  in  his  cell,  prison  officials 
said . 

Michael  Edward  Anita,  30,  of  Casa  Grande,  Ariz.,  was  the  victim  of  a 
possible  stabbing  on  Wednesday,  prison  spokesman  Desse  Gonzales  said. 

Anita,  who  was  appealing  his  conviction,  was  being  held  in  a special 
housing  unit,  a separate  set  of  cells  for  inmates  who  commit  serious 
violations  under  the  Bureau  of  Prisons  rules,  Gonzales  said. 

Anita  was  charged  with  the  federal  crime  of  theft  of  a motor  vehicle 
with  intent  to  cause  death  or  serious  bodily  harm  because  the  crime  may 
have  occurred  on  an  American  Indian  reservation,  federal  prosecutors  said. 

Federal  officials  say  Anita  and  a partner  abducted  and  killed  a taxi 
driver  in  Dune  2000  to  use  the  cab  to  smuggle  people  into  the  United 
States.  Anita  was  a member  of  the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation.  The  American 
Indian  reservation  west  of  Tucson  stretches  along  the  Mexican  border. 

Federal  officials  said  Anita  had  a violent  history  and  was  an  alleged 
member  of  a prison  gang.  At  18,  Anita  was  convicted  for  fatally  shooting 
a man  following  a disagreement. 

"There  is  an  indication  he  was  a member  of  an  Indian  prison  gang,  the 
Warriors  Society.  He  also  was  somewhat  of  a leader,  so  it's  easy  to  see 
how  he  would  be  a problem,"  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Desse  Figueroa  said. 

Officials  said  the  homicide  is  the  first  at  the  1,400-inmate  maximum- 
security  prison  since  it  opened  in  Danuary  2002. 


Date:  Thursday,  Duly  31,  2003  9:54  PM 
From:  "Kim  Foltz"  <khoward0723@netscape.net> 

Sub j : For  WI:  Prisoners  in  Colorado  Request  Help  with  the  Desecration 
of  Their  Sacred  Items 
From  NAPS: 

Prisoners  in  Colorado  Request  Help  with  Desecration  of  Their  Sacred  Items 
From:  Dohn  L.  (Means)  Spring,  #53027,  Unit  4-B,  Arkansas  Valley 
Correctional  Facility,  P.0  Box  1000,  Crowley,  CO  81034 

We  have  an  officer  here  at  AVCF  that  seems  to  be  very  prejudiced 
against  Native  Americans.  He  harasses  us,  and  desecrates  our  Sacred 
Items  every  chance  he  gets  (Sgt.  Dones). 

I have  done  my  best  to  work  with  Sgt.  Dones,  to  the  point  that  I would 
just  hand  him  my  Sacred  Items  Box,  and  tell  him  that  I had  no  problem 
with  his  touching  my  Sacred  Items. 

My  cell  was  searched  on  05-01-03,  05-31-03,  and  06-05-03.  On 
07-24-03,  Sgt.  Dones  searched  my  cell,  and  took  what  he  alleged  was  an 
"Extra  Medicine  Bag".  It  was  just  an  herb  bag.  Every  inmate  here  has 
nearly  up  to  four  of  them. 

When  sitting  on  my  bed,  after  the  search  by  Sgt.  Dones,  I looked  down 
and  saw  some  of  the  medicine  from  my  Medicine  Bag  on  the  floor.  This 
should  NEVER  have  happened.  (If  we  will  not  open  the  bag,  as  was  the 
case  with  me,  the  officers  have  the  right  to  search  it  but  must  do 
so  with  care  and  respect  and  this  was  not  the  case.) 

I have  filed  a grievance  and  will  do  my  part;  however,  as  you  know,  it 
will  not  do  much  good  without  outside  support.  We  pray  that  you  can 


give  us  that.  If  nothing  else,  please  let  the  CDOC  know  that  you  will 
be  watchful  of  Sgt.  Hones'  actions  in  the  future. 

Pilamaya, 

The  following  addresses  may  be  of  help: 

Warden  Carl  Zenon 

Arkansas  Valley  Correctional  Facility 

12750  Highway  96,  Lane  13 

P.O,  Box  1000 

Crowley,  Colorado  81034 

Phone:  719-267-3520 

Fax:  719-267-5024 

Hoe  Ortiz,  Executive  Director 
Colorado  Department  of  Corrections 
2862  South  Circle  Drive 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado  80906 
Phone:  719-579-9580 
Fax:  719-226-4455 
E-Mail:  pio@doc . state. co . us 

Please  note  the  policy  Mr.  Spring  refers  to  is:  Administrative 
Regulation  800.01,  Section  III,  Y "Visual  Inspection",  which  states: 
Inspection  of  faith  related  property  by  physically  handling,  when 
necessary,  while  exercising  "professional  conduct".  In  most  states, 
officers  are  not  allowed  to  touch  the  contents  of  a medicine  bag,  and 
the  prisoners  handle  the  items  for  a visual  inspection. 

"RE : History:  Carlisle  Indian  School"  

Date:  Mon,  04  Aug  2003  22:30:08  -0400 
From:  Barbara  Landis  <blandis@epix.net> 

Sub j : August  1,  1890  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle  Indian  School  [incomplete] 

[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 
newsletter  so  that  you  might  know  the  mind  of  those  who 
ran  institutions  like  Carlisle.] 

From  Barbara . . . 

[Note  to  regulars:  I'm  jumping  ahead  to  August  1 issue  and  will  try  to 
catch  up  w/Huly  18  + 25th  HELPER'S  by  summer's  end... Barb] 

THE  INDIAN  HELPER 
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Carlisle  Indian  Industria 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Tue  Aug  12  21:21:44  2003 

Date:  12  Aug  2003  23:37:44  -0000 

From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy.org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy.org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanewsll.033 
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_/_  / ) ( / / ( ( , WOTANGING  IKCHE  - Lakota  - Common  News 

Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2003  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

August  16,  2003 
Abenaki  temezowas/cutter  moon 
Cree  opunhopizun/moon  young  ducks  begin  to  fly 

+ — - + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  i 

+ - — + 

Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  lournal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 
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Together  We  Are  Talking 
Navajo  Nation 


What's  Happening  among  The  People  News 
Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  --  People(s)  Red  Newspaper 
Hi'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 


<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  News  Gathering,  Chiapas95-English,  Frostys  Amerindian 
and  Native  American  Poetry  ; Newsgroups : soc . culture. native,  alt. native; 

UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road . 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 
< ================<<<<  >>>>; 
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| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 
| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 
| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  i 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 
| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  j 
! one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a i 
j rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

| let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

! it  had  for  centuries,  and  i 
i eventually  Indians  will  be  I 
i defined  out  of  existence."  i 
| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  ! 

I government  will  be  freed  of  i 
j its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"| 
+ --  --  --  --  - - --+ 

This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is 

gone  forever 

* Of  the  300  original  Native 
languages  in  North  America, 
only  175  exist  today. 

* 125  of  these  are  no  longer 
learned  by  children. 

* 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; 
when  they  die,  their  language 
will  disappear. 

* Without  action,  only  20 
languages  will  survive  the  next 
50  years. 

Source:  Indigenous  Language 
Institute 

http : //www. indigenous-language.org 


"An  Indian  scientist  is  not  only  someone  who  interprets  data  but  is 
someone  who  has  insight  - and  that  requires  more  than  intellect." 

Professor  Phil  Duran,  Tiwa  Pueblo,  Senior  faculty  member  in  the 

division  of  science  and  mathematics  at  Northwest  Indian  College 


+ - - --  - + 

| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

I i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe,  | 

| to  the  democratic  principles  | 

I of  the  Republic  | 

i and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

| borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
j Choctaw  Confederacies,  j 

j as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
j States  Constitution,  | 

j so  that  my  forefathers  j 

j shall  not  have  died  in  vain  i 


+ - --  --  --  - + 

+ - ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  .+ 


i Tourney 

j The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+ - 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

Not  long  ago  I read  with  more  than  a little  dismay  of  an  event  where 
wheelchair  bound  relatives  were  removed  from  the  dance  circle.  I don't 
know  the  rationale  for  denying  respect  for  an  elder  in  this  way,  but 
nothing  seems  to  me  to  be  an  adequate  reason. 

This  past  weekend  we  were  at  a Native  American  festival  hosted  to 
benefit  volunteer  fire  fighters.  A 91  year  old  Choctaw  Grandmother 
mentioned  she  had  never  gone  into  the  circle,  and  that  it  would  mean  much 
to  her  if  she  could  do  so.  She  just  happened  to  be  wheelchair  bound. 

Not  only  was  she  escorted  into  the  circle  by  veterans,  she  was  given 
an  honor  song  to  welcome  her,  and  greeted  by  dancer  after  dancer  with  a 


sincere,  "Welcome  home!" 

I don't  know  what  the  circle  was  like  where  a relative  in  a wheelchair 
was  asked  to  leave,  but  I know  how  beautiful  a circle  became  for  all  of  us 
when  a 91year  old  Grandmother  was  welcomed  into  it. 

For  myself,  I pity  those  who  escorted  someone  in  a wheelchair  out  of 
their  circle;  and  send  my  thanks  to  Creator  I was  where  a grandmother  who 
was  unable  to  walk  was  welcomed  and  loved. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy.org 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A. 
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There  Is  A Lot  Of  Power  In  The  Hands  Of  A Tribal  President 
By  Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji) 

Copyright  c.  2003,  Lakota  Media  Inc. 
duly  24,  2003 

In  Indian  country  the  word  "politician"  rates  in  unpopularity  about  one 
notch  above  a used-car  salesman  and  about  two  notches  above  a journalist. 

lust  kidding  about  the  journalist  rating.  We  actually  are  one  notch 
above  "politician." 

Every  resident  of  an  Indian  reservation  knows  when  the  primary  election 
is  approaching.  Candidates  who  haven't  smiled  in  years  are  about  breaking 
their  faces  with  toothy  displays  as  they  drive  down  the  main  street  of 
tribal  communities  waving  and  a-grinning. 

After  a few  weeks  of  this,  reservation  residents  try  to  duck  into  a 
convenient  corner  whenever  they  see  one  of  the  candidates  because  they 
know  they  are  about  to  get  a much-too-firm  handshake  or  an  unwelcome  hug. 

Former  U.S.  Sen.  lim  Abourzek,  D-S.D.,  once  said  that  there  were  only 


two  jobs  in  America  he  would  not  wish  on  anyone;  one  was  president  of  the 
United  States  and  the  other  was  president  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe.  He 
could  have  easily  added  president  of  the  Navajo  Nation. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  Indian  politicians  in  America  was  a former 
four-term  president  of  the  Navajo  Nation.  His  name  was  Peter  MacDonald.  He 
was  caught  up  in  a kickback  scheme  and  a reservation  riot  and  ended  up  in 
federal  prison.  Pete,  now  in  his  70s,  was  released  not  too  long  ago. 

It  should  not  be  surprising  that  most  of  the  people  on  the  other  end  of 
the  crimej  the  non-Indians,  walked  away  with  clean  skirts.  Pete  paid  the 
price  for  all  of  them. 

Peter  MacDonald  was  a politician  of  the  old  school.  He  had  no  fear  of 
political  enemies  and  he  was  outspoken  about  the  many  rip-offs  he  saw  in 
Indian  country  and  particularly  on  his  own  reservation.  It  was  Pete  who 
said,  "This  land  will  no  longer  be  called  an  Indian  reservation.  We  are  a 
sovereign  people  and  our  lands  from  now  on  will  be  known  as  the  Navajo 
Nation . " 

If  one  was  to  tally  all  of  the  good  this  man  did  against  any  of  his 
misdeeds , the  good  would  far  outweigh  the  bad.  A powerful  politician  can 
make  an  inviting  target.  The  U.S.  interior  and  justice  departments,  plus 
many  local  corporate  vultures,  had  painted  a nice  target  on  Pete's  back. 
When  he  stumbled  they  pounced. 

I was  at  the  inauguration  of  Albert  Hale  when  he  assumed  the  role  of 
president  of  the  Navajo  Nation.  I was  there  because  I had  been  invited  by 
his  press  secretary.  The  press  secretary  was  a very  attractive  lady  and  it 
didn't  take  long  for  the  rumors  to  start  flying  that  President  Hale  was 
using  her  for  more  than  his  press  releases. 

President  Hale's  wife,  a Navajo  woman  of  traditional  valueSj  was  also 
privy  to  these  rumors.  It  is  said  in  Navajo  country  that  she  walked  into  a 
room  where  a wake  was  taking  place,  spotted  the  press  secretary  seated  at 
a table  near  her  husband,  grabbed  her  by  the  hair  and  dragged  her  across 
the  room.  Where  there  is  smoke  there  are  smoke  signals,  and  President  Hale 
was  soon  walking  into  divorce  court  thoroughly  singed. 

To  make  matters  worse  for  President  Hale,  things  got  so  ugly  that  the 
Navajo  Nation  started  clamoring  for  his  impeachment.  And,  impeached  he  was 
He  is  now  a practicing  attorney  living  in  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  with  his 
beautiful  wife.  You  guessed  it.  She's  his  former  press  secretary. 

Kind  of  sounds  like  the  things  that  can,  and  do,  happen  around  the  White 
House.  Last  week  I said  that  tribal  politics  are  microcosms  of  the  larger 
political  arena.  Ain't  it  the  truth. 

The  tribal  elections  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  in  South  Dakota  were 
quite  interesting  last  year. 

Russell  Means,  of  "Last  of  the  Mohicans"  movie  fame,  thought  he  could 
transfer  some  of  his  movie  persona  into  votes.  He  ran  for  the  presidency 
of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  against  the  incumbent,  John  Yellow  Bird  Steele. 
Russell  was  also  one  of  the  legendary  occupiers  of  Wounded  Knee  in  1973 
who  showed  up  in  baubles,  bangles  and  beads  to  challenge  the  U.S.  marshals 

After  a three-month  standoff,  the  occupiers  emerged,  went  their  separate 
ways  and  left  the  peaceful  village  of  Wounded  Knee  in  shambles.  It  has 
never  been  rebuilt  despite  the  millions  of  dollars  raised  by  Russell  and 
his  cohorts  in  the  American  Indian  Movement. 

Means  won  the  primary  election  handily  over  Steele  and  thought  he  was 
well  on  his  way  to  occupying  the  seat  he  had  always  wanted.  However, 

Steele  proved  to  be  an  extremely  worthy  politician.  Russell  soon 
discovered  that  many  young  voters  were  born  long  after  Wounded  Knee  II  and 
did  not  recognize  his  fame  as  an  occupier  and  only  vaguely  remembered  him 
from  the  movies.  Yellow  Bird  Steele  trounced  him  in  the  general  election. 

Pine  Ridge  is  that  kind  of  place.  It  is  the  here  and  now  that  matters  to 
the  people.  Perhaps  that  is  why  so  many  corrupt  politicians  can  simply  lie 
low  for  a few  years  and  then  make  a comeback,  much  in  the  fashion  of  a 
Richard  M.  Nixon. 

After  all.  Pine  Ridge  was  also  the  home  of  the  man  made  notorious  by  the 
media,  Dick  Wilson,  who  served  as  president  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe 
during  the  days  when  Russell  Means  was  busy  occupying  Wounded  Knee. 

Means  also  ran  for  the  presidency  of  the  Oglala  against  Wilson  and  lost 
that  election. 

The  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  is  now  rampant  with  rumors  about  President 
Dohn  Yellow  Bird  Steele.  He  is  a drug  runner,  he  stole  most  of  the  money 
intended  for  the  victims  of  the  tornado  that  struck  the  community  of 
Oglala  a couple  of  years  ago  and  so  on  and  so  forth.  He  stands  accused  of 
everything  but  being  a rapist  and  wife  beater.  Those  outrageous 
allegations  will  probably  grow  as  we  get  closer  to  Election  Day.  Rumors 
usually  are  spread  by  "scandal  sheets,"  anonymous  and  extremely  libelous 


papers  filled  with  unsubstantiated  rumorSj  fabrications  of  a very  personal 
nature  and  outright  lies.  They  are  also  spread  by  word  of  mouth  through 
the  extremely  rapid  "Moccasin  Grapevine." 

It  is  all  based  upon  political  power.  Tribal  presidents  wield 
unbelievable  power. 

I recall  when  Elijah  Whirlwind  Horse  became  president  of  the  Oglala 
Sioux  Tribe  in  the  1970s.  He  sat  in  his  new  office  a few  days  after 
winning  and  just  shook  his  head  as  tribal  employee  after  tribal  employee 
showed  up  at  his  door  with  hat  in  hand  wondering  if  they  would  remain  as 
employees  of  the  tribe.  Elijah  said  in  amazementj  "I  never  realized  how 
much  power  the  tribal  chairman  had." 


Tim  GiagOj  an  Oglala  Lakotaj  is  editor  and  publisher  of  the  weekly  Lakota 
Journal.  He  is  author  of  "The  Aboriginal  Sin"  and  "Notes  from  Indian 
Country"  volumes  I and  II.  He  can  be  reached  at  editor@lakotajournal.com 
or  at  P.O.  Box  3080.,  Rapid  City.,  S.D.  57709. 
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South  Dakota  Tribes  Know  About  Deathj  But  What  About  Taxes? 

By  Tim  Giago  (Nanwica  Kciji) 

Copyright  c.  2003 , Lakota  Media  Inc. 

August  6j  2003 

The  headline  in  the  local  daily  readj  "Gas-tax  plan  could  benefit  state 
tribes."  This  raises  the  questionj  are  taxes  a benefit  or  a detriment? 

The  state  of  South  Dakota  found  itself  pushing  the  tribes  to  tax 
gasoline  because  of  its  own  stupidity.  For  80  years  the  state  collected 
gasoline  taxes  on  the  Indian  reservations  illegally.  The  state  had  no 
jurisdiction  to  collect  these  taxeSj  and  yet  went  ahead  and  did  it  anyway. 

It  all  started  when  Bat  Pourierj  an  Oglala  Lakota  businessmanj 
challenged  the  legality  of  gasoline  taxes  on  Indian  reservations.  Pourier 
owns  a convenience  store  and  gas  station  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation.  In 
the  suit  he  sought  a refund  of  $940j000  for  taxes  he  paid  under  protest 
for  fuel  he  trucked  onto  the  reservation  from  July  1995  to  January  2000. 

An  article  in  Lakota  Journal  reported  that  the  state  Supreme  Court 
agreed  that  a state  fuel  tax  couldn't  be  imposed  upon  tribal  members 
living  on  reservations.  But  instead  of  refunding  the  illegal  tax  money  to 
Pourierj  they  ruled  that  it  was  his  customers  who  deserved  the  refund. 

State  lawyers  have  said  that  the  state  would  go  bankrupt  if  it  had  to 
pay  refunds  to  all  tribal  members  who  bought  gasoline  or  diesel  fuel  since 
the  state  fuel  tax  was  first  imposed  in  1923.  It  seems  to  many  Lakota  that 
when  an  illegal  tax  is  imposed  and  then  found  by  a court  to  be  illegalj 
someone  must  pay. 

State  lawyers  have  been  jumping  through  hoops  in  an  effort  to  diminish 
the  wording  of  the  refund. 

They  contend  that  under  state  laWj  refunds  should  be  given  only  for 
claims  within  15  months  of  the  time  the  fuel  was  purchased.  They  said  that 
giving  refunds  for  earlier  purchases  could  hurt  highway  construction 
projects  by  removing  a lot  of  tax  money  from  the  highway  fundj  according 
to  the  article  by  Dottie  Potter  in  Lakota  Journal. 

But  Pourierj  who  initiated  the  suitj  saidj  "They  took  it  illegally  and 
they've  been  put  on  notice  since  September  1994.  The  money  should  have 
been  put  aside  each  year  for  payback.  They've  been  doing  a wrong  thing  for 
a long  time."  He  addedj  "If  the  tribes  owed  the  state  moneyj  the  state 
would  be  collecting  without  any  concern  whether  it  bankrupted  the  tribe  or 
not. " 

And  now  comes  the  statej  with  hat  in  handj  with  what  it  believes  to  be  a 
generous  offer:  Let  the  tribes  collect  the  gasoline  tax.  Why  the  sudden 
concern?  It  would  be  an  accountant's  nightmare  for  the  state  to  compute 
who  is  a tribal  member  and  who  is  not  --  who  would  pay  the  gasoline  tax  on 
the  reservation  and  who  would  not. 

The  state  would  have  the  tribe  collect , with  the  state's  assistance  (the 


state  considers  the  tribe  too  stupid  to  collect  the  tax  themselves),  a fee 
of  22  cents  a gallon.  "It's  quite  a revenue  opportunity  for  tribes.  We're 
very  hopeful  the  tribes  will  see  the  benefit  of  imposing  the  tax/'  said 
Gary  Viken,  the  state  secretary  of  Revenue  and  Regulation.  He  said  the 
state  sent  letters  to  tribal  leaders  in  May  asking  to  consider  imposing 
the  tax. 

I know  Viken  and  consider  him  to  be  an  honorable  man,  but  like  most 
South  DakotanSj  he  just  does  not  understand  Lakota  psychology.  Tribal 
leaders  do  not  like  to  tax  their  tribal  members.  Although  the  state  has 
had  an  agreement  with  at  least  four  Indian  tribes  within  its  boundaries  to 
collect  taxes  since  the  1970s,  these  four  tribes  have  been  taking  a second 
look  at  the  agreement.  They  believe  that  if  taxes  are  to  be  imposed,  there 
should  be  a way  they  can  do  it  without  hurting  their  people. 

A Lakota  man  appointed  by  Gov.  Mike  Rounds,  state  Senator  Michael 
LaPointe  of  Mission,  saidj  "The  tribes  should  be  using  these  funds  to 
maintain  their  roads."  Duh?  Most  roads  on  the  Indian  reservations  in  South 
Dakota  are  supposed  to  be  maintained  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  Why 
are  they  not  held  responsible  for  the  bad  roads? 

LaPointe,  a Republican,  was  appointed  after  the  death  of  Richard 
"Dickie"  Hagenj  a Democrat  and  also  a member  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe. 

Many  Lakota  from  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  the  home  of  Hagen  and  the 
district  from  which  he  was  elected  were  extremely  disappointed  when  Rounds 
nominated  a Republican  from  the  Rosebud  Reservation  to  replace  him. 

Tribal  members  who  purchase  gasoline  on  Indian  reservations  have  always 
paid  the  taxes  imposed  by  the  state  and  federal  government.  They  will 
continue  to  pay  the  federal  taxes.  However  if  they  choose  not  to  adopt 
the  22  cents  per  gallon  tax  requested  by  the  state,  they  can  then 
establish  gas  stations  near  the  border  towns  and  sell  gasoline  at  a much 
lower  rate  than  that  offered  by  their  non-Indian  competitors. 

This  would  give  the  tribal  governments  a new  form  of  revenue  that  would 
bring  badly  needed  dollars  to  the  reservation  economy.  It  would  also 
create  jobs  where  the  unemployment  is  as  high  as  85  percent. 

I believe  it  is  high  time  for  the  tribes  to  begin  negotiations  with  the 

federal  government  about  the  gasoline  taxes  the  government  now  imposes  on 
Indian  reservations.  In  order  to  help  the  economies  of  the  badly  depressed 

Indian  reservations,  the  federal  fuel  tax  should  be  eliminated. 

These  are  some  of  the  things  the  government  can  do  to  turn  the  economies 
of  the  Indian  reservations  around  without  costing  themselves  a heck  of  a 
lot  of  money.  As  a matter  of  record,  where  in  the  hell  were  the  federal 
trustees  of  the  Indian  people  while  the  state  of  South  Dakota  was  imposing 
an  illegal  tax  on  them? 

I suppose  that  every  week  when  Americans  look  at  the  taxes  taken  from 
their  paychecks  they  see  it  as  more  of  a detriment  than  a benefit.  The  old 
saying  about  death  and  taxes  still  rings  true.  So  why  did  the  chicken 
cross  the  road?  Because  he  was  paying  too  many  taxes  on  the  other  side. 

Tim  GiagOj  an  Oglala  Lakota,  is  editor  and  publisher  of  the  weekly  Lakota 
Tournal.  He  is  author  of  "The  Aboriginal  Sin"  and  "Notes  from  Indian 
Country"  volumes  I and  II.  He  can  be  reached  at  editor@lakotajournal.com 
or  at  P.O.  Box  3080,  Rapid  City,  S.D.  57709. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Spirit  Lake  Nation  patiently  pursues  lake  ownership  issue 
duly  29,  2003 

Many  of  the  Dakota  people  of  the  Spirit  Lake  Nation  assert  that  Devils 
Lake  or  Spirit  Lake  is  their  responsibility. 

The  Nation  remains  at  odds  with  the  U.S.  government  over  lake  ownership. 

The  Nation's  boundary  lines  are  according  to  the  1867  Treaty,  they  say. 

The  Federal  Court,  however,  dismissed  the  tribe's  lawsuit  for  ownership. 

The  tribe  then  appealed  to  8th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeal,  and  this  Court 
affirmed  the  dismissal  of  the  lawsuit.  The  tribe  then  asked  the  U.S. 

Supreme  Court  to  overturn  that  decisions.  The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  declined 


the  case. 

For  the  past  three  years,  the  Dakota  people  of  Spirit  Lake  have  walked 
along  the  lake  to  their  Treaty  boundary  line. 

They  placed  a tobacco  offering  and  prayed  at  the  site.  Their  hope  is 
that  one  day  they  will  again  be  keepers  of  the  lake's  good  health. 

The  first  year  they  placed  an  eagle  feather  staff  at  their  boundary. 
Early  the  next  day,  as  I was  returning  home,  I was  amazed  at  how  fast  the 
staff  was  desecrated.  It  was  broken  in  half  and  leaning  with  the  long, 
colored  ribbons  touching  the  ground.  The  group  didn't  attempt  to  place 
anything  at  the  boundary  line  this  year.  They  just  offered  tobacco  and 
Ephriam  and  Mary  Hill,  tribal  elders,  prayed  for  the  people. 

Their  boundary  line  is  four  miles  north  of  the  casino,  they  say.  During 
the  walk,  one  of  the  elders  told  me  the  lake  belongs  to  no  one  group.  But 
the  responsibility  for  its  upkeep  and  health  falls  to  the  Dakota  people. 

As  we  moved  along  the  highway  that  day,  two  men  in  a silver  boat  bobbing 
up  and  down  on  the  rough  water  turned  full  faced  toward  the  group  and 
stared  at  the  procession.  On  the  right  side  of  the  lake,  two  blonde  women 
stopped  casting  their  lines  into  the  lake  and  watched  the  group.  Cars  with 
fishing  boats  in  tow,  and  lines  hanging  out  of  the  boat,  passed  the  group 
with  only  a glance  as  they  headed  for  their  favorite  fishing  spot  on  the 
lake. 

The  lake  covers  more  than  90,000  acres  and  shoreline  stretches  more  than 
200  miles.  Devils  Lake  is  vying  with  Red  Lake  as  second  largest  lake  in 
the  Red  River  Basin.  Lake  Winnipeg  is  the  largest. 

The  issue  of  ownership  of  the  lake  is  complex.  But  one  thing  is  certain, 
the  lake  has  become  big  business  for  the  area.  Many  locals  make  their 
living  catering  to  fishermen  and  water  enthusiasts  who  pay  the  state  for 
fishing  licenses  and  support  local  businesses. 

The  state  planned  an  outlet  for  the  lake  to  prevent  flooding.  The  lake 
already  has  moved  into  areas  where  houses,  resorts  and  crops  grew.  But  the 
Dakota  people  don't  want  the  lake  to  be  drained.  They  say  the  lake  ebbs 
and  flows,  and  it  is  natural  for  the  lake  to  be  high.  It  is  then  that  the 
lake  cleans  itself,  they  say.  They  want  the  lake  to  follow  its  natural 
course. 

The  lake  is  sacred  they  say.  Years  ago,  one  of  the  local  spiritual 
leaders  told  me,  the  people  would  come  from  long  distances  - South  Dakota, 
Montana,  Minnesota  and  all  the  plains  area  - for  the  water.  It  was  used  to 
heal,  he  said. 

But  today,  he  told  me,  the  water  is  polluted  with  refuse,  drainage  from 
croplands  and  other  contaminates  from  the  surrounding  area.  He  doesn't 
know  if  it  retains  any  of  its  healing  powers,  but  the  spirit  of  the  lake 
still  lives,  he  maintains. 

There  are  tales  and  stories  of  this  spirit.  Some  say  it  looks  like  fish 
as  big  as  a whale.  Others  said  it  is  more  like  the  Loch  Ness  Monster  of 
Scotland.  The  spiritual  leader  that  he  talked  to  talked  to  people  who  have 
seen  the  spirit  of  the  lake.  One  young  Dakota  child  dreams  of  it,  and  the 
spirit  talks  to  her  regularly,  but  none  of  those  people  would  come  forward 
because  they  were  afraid  that  they  would  be  laughed  at. 

He  said  they  were  told  to  pray  and  feed  the  spirit  of  the  lake  and  that 
it  will  go  back  to  the  way  it  was  for  them. 

The  Dakota  people  are  a patient  group.  They  seem  to  take  things  in 
stride  and  make  do.  They  are  the  "David"  and  the  state  and  federal 
government  are  the  Goliath  in  this  quiet  tug  of  war. 

State  government  is  powerful,  and  they  have  brought  their  resources  to 
the  table,  including  the  departments,  agencies  and  all  the  legal 
assistance  they  can  muster  to  maintain  their  right  of  ownership  to  the 
lake. 

The  tribe  has  prayers  and  tenacity.  They  have  lived  near  the  Spirit  Lake 
for  many  more  years  than  state  and  federal  governments.  It  is  their  land. 
So  even  though  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  and  all  the  courts  in  the  land,  it 
seems,  have  turned  a deaf  ear  to  their  statement  of  ownership,  they  wait 
for  the  counsel  and  support  of  the  Creator. 

Yellow  Bird  writes  columns  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  by  phone  at  780-1228  or  (800)  477-6572,  extension  228, 
or  by  e-mail  at  dyellowbird@gfherald.com. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Society  bridges  race  at  camp  near  old  cabin  of  Sitting  Bull 
duly  26j  2003 

For  several  yearSj  I have  been  aware  of  a group  that  comes  each  year  to 
the  Sitting  Bull  Camp  in  South  Dakota  where  I camp.  This  yearj  I became 
acquainted  with  this  society  called  Takola  Akicita  (Kit  Fox  Warriors). 

They  are  a Native  and  non-Native  society  that  seemed  to  be  a bridge 
between  ceremonies  of  the  Native  Americans  and  non-Natives. 

Society  members  come  from  all  over  the  nation  - big  cities  such  as 
Dallas  and  New  York.  Places  where  the  spirits  of  individuals  are  in  massesj 
and  they  live  shoulder  to  shoulder.  When  they  arrive  in  South  Dakotaj  they 
begin  to  spread  out  and  breathe  deeply.  The  road  to  the  camp  starts  with 
gravelj  then  turns  to  a graded  dirt  road  that  is  best  traveled  before  any 
rain  softens  the  tracks  into  deep  and  mushy  mud.  From  therej  the  road  gets 
primitive  and  turns  into  a two-wheel  prairie  dirt  road. 

Finallyj  after  what  seems  like  miles  across  the  rough  prairie  roadj  the 
trail  drops  off  into  a deep  valley.  Standing  on  top  of  the  high  cliff j you 
can  see  the  Grand  River  winding  among  ashj  willow  and  cottonwood  trees. 
Nestled  in  the  trees  below  is  the  old  log  cabin  of  Sitting  Bull.  It  is 
where  he  lived  after  returning  from  Canada.  It  is  the  place  where  he  died 
at  the  hands  of  tribal  police.  They  were  afraid  the  old  man  might  incite 
another  incident  such  as  the  Little  Big  Florn. 

It  is  here  where  the  camp  was  established  many  years  ago.  I have  made 
the  journey  to  this  camp  for  11  years  now. 

When  I was  therej  it  was  in  the  low  100s  one  day.  The  next  dayj  the 
valley  reached  about  110  degrees.  The  grass  was  hot  to  the  touchj  and  the 
sand  burned  your  feet.  It  was  like  dancing  on  a stove  stoked  with  hotj 
burning  wood.  Those  days  of  too  much  heat  rewarded  us  with  cool  evenings 
and  a magnificent  sunset  of  deep  reds  and  purples.  The  early  evenings  were 
topped  with  the  howling  and  yapping  of  the  coyotes  and  a full  moon. 

I arrived  Friday.  Camp  was  just  beginning  to  bustle.  People  were 
building  fires  and  setting  up  their  camps.  The  smell  of  burning  woodSj 
sweet  grassj  sage  and  cedar  were  mixed  with  the  smell  of  coffee  and  stew 
cooking  over  an  open  fire. 

As  I sat  there  resting  after  putting  up  my  tentj  I saw  a man  scooting 
across  camp  in  a wheelchair.  Fie  was  looking  for  volunteers  to  help  with 
camp.  Elis  name  is  Timmy  "No  Legs."  I was  shocked  at  first  and  thought  they 
were  impolite  calling  him  "no  legs."  Fie  lost  his  legs  in  Vietnarrij  I was 

told.  During  the  next  six  days  at  Sitting  Bullj  he  was  everywhere  - taking 

down  and  putting  up.  Fie  was  more  active  than  men  with  two  legs.  FHis  last 
name  is  Dawsonj  and  his  Indian  name  is  Red  Flawkj  but  everyone  calls  him 
limmy  No  LegSj  and  he  doesn't  mindj  one  of  his  relatives  told  me.  That 

name  was  given  to  him  by  his  2-year-old  nephew. 

Fie  is  a member  of  Takola  Akicita.  They  mainly  are  Vietnam  veterans  like 
their  founderj  Sam  DeCory.  He  began  the  society  in  the  1980Sj  with  the 
help  of  "Grampa"  Fools  CrowSj  a Pine  Ridge  Lakota.  DeCory  incorporated 
other  war  veterans  and  expanded  the  group  to  included  non-Natives.  These 
non-Natives  follow  the  "Red  Road"  or  the  Way  of  the  Pipej  which  means  they 
live  a good  and  honorable  life. 

Their  role  is  to  protect  the  peoplej  environmentj  land  (especially  the 
Black  Hills)  and  follow  the  ways  of  the  Sacred  Pipej  lace  DeCory  told  me. 
She  is  Sam's  widow.  He  died  last  year. 

The  women  also  have  a society  called  Katala  Okalaki  kiciyewinyan  which 
means  "protects  the  camp  when  the  men  are  away."  They  are  advised  and 
mentoredj  she  saidj  by  elders  Nellie  Two  Bulls  and  Florine  Debray. 

There  have  been  stirrings  in  Indian  Country  this  year  that  could  disturb 
the  society  because  the  Takolas  includes  non-Natives.  Meetings  about 
protocol  for  ceremonies  were  held  by  spiritual  leaders  of  Indian  Country 
including  Arvol  Looking  Horsej  keeper  of  the  Sacred  White  Buffalo  Calf 
Peace  Pipe.  Those  protocols  suggest  that  non-Natives'  role  in  ceremonies 
should  be  limited  or  banned. 

I wondered  how  it  would  affect  the  Sitting  Bull  ceremony  this  year.  But 
the  leaders  of  the  camp  held  firm  with  their  ways.  It  has  been  the  policy 
of  the  leaders  at  this  camp  that  skin  color  is  not  a consideration.  The 
Creator  looks  at  people  like  waterj  they  don't  have  a colorj  one  of  the 
leaders  told  us. 

The  Takola  Akicita  take  a respectfulj  helping  role  in  these  ceremonies 


and  seem  to  be  a bridge  between  the  non-Natives  and  Natives. 

Yellow  Bird  writes  columns  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  by  phone  at  780-1228  or  (800)  477-6572,  extension  228, 
or  by  e-mail  at  dyellowbird@gfherald.com. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Karl  Rove's  Water  Policy 
August  6,  2003 

It's  hardly  news  that  Karl  Rove,  President  Bush's  political  strategist , 
keeps  a hawklike  eye  on  domestic  policies  emerging  from  the  executive 
branch,  the  better  to  make  sure  that  everything  meshes  with  his  boss's 
political  interests  and  those  of  the  Republican  Party.  Yet  rarely  have 
Mr.  Rove's  efforts  to  bend  policy  to  politics  been  more  transparent  than 
his  intervention  in  a seemingly  remote  dispute  involving  water  rights  in 
Oregon's  Klamath  River  basin.  As  detailed  in  a Wall  Street  lournal  report 
last  week,  Mr.  Rove  has  worked  almost  obsessively  behind  the  scenes  to 
ensure  that  the  outcome  satisfies  the  party's  agricultural  base  at  the 
expense  of  conservationists  and  Indian  tribes. 

At  issue  is  a long-simmering  dispute  over  water  flows  in  the  Klamath 
River,  which  runs  through  southern  Oregon  and  Northern  California.  Even  in 
good  years  these  flows  can  barely  satisfy  rival  claims.  Farmers  want  water 
for  irrigation,  while  conservationists  and  Indian  tribes  want  it  for 
endangered  fish  species,  including  downriver  salmon.  The  farmers  have 
prevailed  at  almost  every  step  of  the  way.  In  March  2002,  the 
administration  staged  an  elaborate  ceremony  in  Klamath  Falls  to  release 
irrigation  water  that  had  been  held  back  to  help  the  fish.  In  May,  it 
unveiled  a 10-year  plan  widely  seen  as  pro-farmer.  The  fish  have  done  less 
well.  Last  year,  33,000  salmon  died  in  the  lower  Klamath,  in  one  of  the 
country's  biggest  fish  kills.  A subsequent  report  by  the  state  of 
California  blamed  federal  policies.  Two  weeks  ago,  a federal  judge  ruled 
that  the  10-year  plan  itself  contained  flawed  science. 

The  farmers  clearly  owe  a considerable  debt  to  Mr.  Rove.  Fie  has 
journeyed  to  Oregon  twice  in  the  past  19  months  to  solicit  their  views, 
and  early  last  year  he  showed  up  at  a Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  retreat  to 
make  clear  that  agricultural  interests  came  first.  The  Interior  Department 
insists  that  Mr.  Rove  did  not  order  any  particular  "outcome,"  though  it 
would  have  been  hard  to  miss  the  message. 

The  distressing  thing  here  is  that  the  administration  is  spending  so 
much  time  on  politics  that  it  is  ignoring  obvious  win-win  solutions  that 
could  benefit  all  stakeholders.  One  idea  is  to  have  the  federal  government 
buy  land  from  willing  sellers,  thus  reducing  agricultural  demand  for  water 
and  freeing  up  reliable  supplies  for  everyone.  That  could  provide  a more 
lasting  gift  to  the  region  than  Mr.  Rove's  shortsighted  politics  can 
possibly  confer. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  New  York  Times  Company. 
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Dissenters  say  Oneida  Nation  destroying  homes  as  punishment 
Tribal  officials  say  dwellings  are  health  hazards 
ONEIDA  NY 
Sam  Lewin 


August  5j  2003 

Four  families  living  on  the  Oneida  Indian  Nation  reservation  in  upstate 
New  York  say  tribal  leadership  is  targeting  them;  and  that's  why  they  face 
eviction  and  the  destruction  of  their  homes.  Tribal  officials  counter  the 
homes  are  health  hazards. 

The  Oneida  Nation  is  located  30  miles  east  of  Syracuse;  and  operates  a 
lucrative  casino  on  their  32-acre  ancestral  home.  The  families  slated  for 
eviction  say  opposition  to  the  pro-gaming  policies  of  Chief  Operating 
Officer  Ray  Halbritter  is  what  got  them  in  hot  water  in  the  first  place. 

The  Turning  Stone  Casino  has  reportedly  grossed  hundreds  of  millions  of 
dollars  in  the  past  five  years. 

Victoria  Halsey  is  one  of  those  facing  eviction.  She  says  she  opposes 
Halbritter  because  he  has  "abandoned  traditional  ways."  She  received 
notice  in  late  duly  that  she  had  to  move  out. 

"They  busted  into  my  home  while  I was  in  the  shower  and  I felt  very 
violated.  We  had  armed  policemen  violating  the  sanctity  of  our  home;" 
Halsey  told  the  Native  American  Times.  "We  have  been  a target  of  Ray 
Halbritter.  The  tribe  announced  a home  beautification  program  that  was 
developed  to  forcibly  inspect;  condemn  and  demolish  any  home  that  they 
don't  like.  Our  homes  are  being  confiscated." 

Another  woman;  according  to  published  reports  Danielle  Shenandoah 
Patterson;  was  arrested  and  charged  with  assaulting  an  officer  when  she 
refused  to  allow  housing  inspectors  into  her  home. 

Tribal  officials  say  the  homes  are  in  an  extreme  state  of  disrepair. 

"One  had  a roof  partially  pushed  in.  You  could  reach  through  it  and 
touch  a bird's  nest.  The  Oneida  Nation  based  its  decision  on  safety  and 
health  concerns  and  once  again  acted  in  the  best  interests  of  all 
involved-especially  the  children;"  said  Oneida  Nation  spokesman  Mark  Emery. 

The  families  have  hired  a lawyer  to  pursue  the  case;  but  again  the 
situation  becomes  sticky.  Last  November;  attorney  Donald  Daines  filed  for 
a preliminary  injunction  in  federal  court  seeking  a halt  on  future 
demolitions.  Daines  alleged  the  tribe  was  violating  the  Indian  Civil 
Rights  Act.  The  judge  refused  to  issue  an  injunction;  saying  he  didn't 
think  he  had  the  authority  to  act.  Meanwhile;  Oneida  Nation  attorneys  are 
working  in  tribal  court  to  continue  with  the  demolitions. 

Daines  says  he  is  looking  at  alternate  ways  to  help  the  families;  and  a 
website;  www. oneidasfordemocracy . org;  has  been  set  up  to  provide  financial 
relief. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2003  Oklahoma  Indian  Times;  Inc. 
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Tucson;  Arizona  Thursday;  7 August  2003 
Navajos  fortifying  West  Nile  defenses 
THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

PHOENIX  - In  an  effort  to  stave  off  the  appearance  of  West  Nile  virus  on 
the  reservation;  the  Navajo  Nation's  Tribal  Council  appropriated  more  than 
$131;000  to  vaccinate  horses  and  for  a public-information  campaign. 

While  there  have  been  no  reported  cases  of  the  disease  on  the 
reservation;  there  have  been  several  cases  in  nearby  towns  and  cities 
within  70  miles  of  the  reservation. 

Tribal  officials  are  concerned  that  if  nothing  is  done;  the  mosquito- 
borne  disease  could  spread  quickly  among  an  estimated  50;000  horses  on  the 
reservation;  which  covers  parts  of  Arizona;  New  Mexico  and  Utah. 

The  disease  is  most  easily  spread  from  mosquitoes  to  horses;  according 
to  federal  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention  statistics.  It  is 
normally  carried  by  infected  birds  and  then  spread  locally  by  mosquitoes 
who  bite  the  birds. 

"This  is  all  just  preparation; " George  Toe;  a spokesman  for  the  Navajo 
Division  of  Health;  said  of  the  campaign.  However;  recent  heavy  rains  have 
left  many  pools  of  water  on  the  reservation;  making  conditions  ripe  for 
the  disease;  he  said. 

Tribal  health  officials  intensified  the  campaign  this  week  with 
newspaper  ads  and  radio  announcements. 

Horse  vaccinations  will  begin  Monday;  and  each  animal  will  have  to  be 


vaccinated  again  three  weeks  after  the  first  shot,  said  Glenda  Davis, 
spokeswoman  for  the  Navajo  Nation  veterinary  and  livestock  program. 

Over  the  next  month  health  officials  plan  to  visit  all  110  communities 
on  the  reservation  and  aim  to  vaccinate  about  5,000  horses. 

The  disease,  which  has  been  blamed  for  nearly  300  deaths  in  humans  in 
the  United  States  since  it  first  appeared  on  the  East  Coast  four  years  ago 
causes  flulike  symptoms  and  swelling  of  the  brain  in  humans. 

There  have  been  confirmed  cases  of  horses  with  the  disease  in  Aztec  and 
Farmington,  N.M.  In  southwest  Colorado,  the  cities  of  Durango  and  Cortez 
also  have  confirmed  horse  cases,  state  and  tribal  health  officials  said. 

Colorado  has  the  most  human  West  Nile  cases  of  any  state  and  more  than  a 
third  of  the  country's  total,  according  to  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control 
and  Prevention.  On  Tuesday,  the  Colorado  Flealth  Department  confirmed  its 
first  human  death  attributed  to  West  Nile. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  AzStarNet,  Arizona  Daily  Star  and  its  wire  services 
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Zunis  celebrate  end  of  SRP  coal  mine  bid 
Angela  Cara  Pancrazio 
The  Arizona  Republic 
Aug.  7,  2003  12:00  AM 

ZUNI  PUEBLO,  N.M.  - On  Monday,  Arden  Kucate  stood  at  the  edge  of  Zuni 
Salt  Lake  and  made  an  offering  of  turquoise  and  bread  to  the  Salt  Mother 
and  said  his  prayers. 

That  night,  the  tribal  councilman  was  met  at  the  pueblo  with  news  that 
Salt  River  Project  had  pulled  its  bid  to  mine  coal  near  what  the  tribe 
considers  a sacred  lake,  ending  a 20-year  battle  with  the  utility. 

When  tribal  members  hoisted  a banner  that  read  "Zuni  defeats  SRP," 

Kucate  told  the  sign  painter  to  add  "Elahkwa,"  meaning  "thank  you." 

In  their  effort  to  protect  their  sacred  lake  and  surrounding  burial 
grounds,  the  Zunis  say  they  had  spent  millions  over  the  past  20  years  on 
legal  help  and  scientific  data  to  prove  the  potential  damage  posed  by  the 
proposed  Fence  Lake  Coal  Mine.  SRP  denied  the  mine  would  do  any  damage  and 
said  it  could  have  been  an  economic  boon  for  the  state. 

The  Zunis  believe  the  lake  gives  life  to  one  of  the  tribe's  central 
deities,  the  Salt  Woman,  and  it  has  been  a source  of  salt  for  ceremonial 
use  and  domestic  use  for  thousands  of  years.  The  Zuni  Pueblo,  which  covers 
more  than  700  square  miles  in  northwestern  New  Mexico  and  cuts  into 
eastern  Arizona,  has  a population  of  more  than  10,000. 

SRP  had  planned  to  strip-mine  coal  on  18,000  acres  of  public  and  private 
land  and  build  a 44-mile  rail  line  from  the  mine  to  the  Coronado 
generating  station  in  St.  lohns,  Ariz. 

A spokesman  for  the  Arizona  power  company  said  the  utility  had  always 
planned  to  closely  monitor  the  environmental  impact  of  the  mine  and  would 
have  stopped  production  if  there  was  a negative  influence  on  Zuni  Salt 
Lake. 

SRP  also  pointed  to  the  financial  benefit  the  mine  would  have  provided 
for  the  economically  distressed  area. 

"The  mine  would  have  employed  upwards  of  175  people,  with  an  annual 
payroll  of  $13  million,"  said  spokesman  Scott  Flarelson,  adding  the  mine 
would  have  generated  millions  in  taxes  and  royalties  for  the  state. 

The  railroad  would  have  cut  across  the  Zuni  Sanctuary  zone,  where 
several  burial  grounds  and  pilgrimage  trails  are  used  by  the  Zuni,  Navajo, 
Flopi,  Acoma  and  Laguna  people. 

The  Zuni  feared  that  groundwater  pumped  from  the  mine  would  dry  up  the 
spring-fed  lake. 

Recently,  the  National  Trust  for  Historic  Preservation  named  New 
Mexico's  Zuni  Salt  Lake  and  the  surrounding  182,000-acre  Sanctuary  Zone 
one  of  America's  11  most-endangered  historic  places. 

When  the  SRP  mine  seemed  imminent,  grass-roots  groups  in  the  Valley  and 
across  Arizona  banded  together.  The  Zuni  Salt  Lake  Coalition  organized 
efforts  in  the  Valley  and  was  joined  by  the  Sierra  Club  in  Flagstaff  and 
the  Center  for  Biological  Diversity  in  Tucson. 

SRP's  decision  to  abandon  its  plan  and  instead  purchase  coal  in  Wyoming 


was  unexpected. 

"We  were  preparing  ourselves  for  the  long  battle/'  said  coalition  member 
Tupac  Enrique.  "The  sacred  sites  are  like  organs,  like  eyes  to  the  human 
body. " 

The  eight-person  Tribal  Council  was  equally  delighted. 

"The  whole  burden  seemed  like  it  was  lifted  from  my  heart  and  my 
shoulders/'  said  Carmelita  Sanchez,  the  tribe's  lieutenant  governor. 

She  said  it's  difficult  for  non-natives  to  understand  the  importance  of 
their  sacred  site. 

"It  doesn't  have  to  have  four  walls  and  a ceiling,  you  don't  have  to 
have  a cathedral,"  she  said.  "It's  a feeling  you  have  when  you  come  into  a 
pristine  area  like  Salt  Lake." 

Zuni  tribal  Gov.  Arlen  P.  Quetawki  vowed  to  be  vigilant  against  future 
threats . 

He  said  the  tribe  will  continue  to  gather  data  so  that  the  expansive, 
shimmering  lake  that  is  filled  with  salt  and  feeds  the  Zuni  people  will 
remain  whole  and  sacred. 

"I  guess  SRP  realized  this  small  band  of  Indians,  however  they  could  do 
it  - they  stopped  it,"  Quetawki  said. 
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Tribal  Enhancement  Act  of  2003 
Legislation  introduced  in  congress 
WASHINGTON  DC 
Sam  Lewin 
August  5,2003 

A South  Dakota  Senator  has  proposed  a massive  legislative  package 
designed  to  relieve  the  housing  crunch  in  Indian  County  and  spur  economic 
development.  Senator  Tim  lohnson  says  congressional  findings  show  Native 
American/Alaskan  Native  communities  lag  far  behind  the  rest  of  the  nation 
when  it  comes  to  economic  development,  with  unemployment  and  poverty  rates 
far  outpacing  that  of  the  general  population. 

lohnson's  proposal  includes  tinkering  with  the  U.S  Internal  Revenue 
Service  Code  to  improve  access  to  financing  tribal  housing. 

"You  can  be  certain  that  the  ripple  effect  from  this  bill  will  benefit 
not  only  Indian  Country,  but  surrounding  communities,"  lohnson  said. 

Officials  working  on  housing  issues  agree. 

"This  act  would  really  allow  tribes  an  opportunity  to  develop  their 
economic  ability  to  provide  for  housing  and  stimulate  badly  needed  growth. 
Raven  Miller,  communications  specialist  with  the  National  American  Indian 
Housing  Council,  told  the  Native  American  Times. 

lohnson's  legislation  comes  in  two  pieces.  The  first  portion  was 
introduced  last  week  and  the  second  comes  in  September. 

- Tax  exemption  for  interest  from  tribal  bonds.  Would  allow  interest 
accrued  from  certain  bonds  issued  by  tribal  governments  to  be  tax-exempt. 

- Exemption  of  Indian  tribes  from  volume  cap  limits  of  private  activity 
bonds.  This  legislation  exempts  tribes  from  section  146  of  the  internal 
revenue  code,  eliminating  the  need  for  tribes  to  compete  with  other 
issuers  for  a private  activity  allocation  from  a state  government. 

- Low  income  housing  credit  consideration.  Mandates  that  states  consider 
Indian  housing  needs  when  allocating  their  credits  by  modifying  the 
housing  credit  statute's  qualified  allocation  plan  selection  criteria  to 
include  Indian  needs. 

- Native  American  set-aside  for  New  Markets  Tax  Credit.  Sets  aside  five 
percent  of  new  markets  tax  credits  to  be  allocated  to  qualified  community 
development  entities  for  Native  Americans. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2003  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Director  of  Institute  for  Pueblo  Indian  Studies  Retires 
Associated  Press 
August  5,  2003 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.M.  - The  director  of  the  Institute  for  Pueblo  Indian 
Studies  has  retired,  on  his  80th  birthday. 

lemez  Pueblo  native  Doe  Sando,  the  voice  of  pueblo  history,  spent  his 
last  day  at  work  Friday  in  his  small  basement  office  in  the  Indian  Pueblo 
Cultural  Center,  ending  an  18-year  career  as  keeper  of  the  institute's 
library  of  history,  archaeology  and  anthropology  texts  on  pueblo  people. 

About  100  people  gathered  Monday  at  the  Indian  Pueblo  Cultural  Center  to 
honor  him. 

"Fle's  been  a fantastic  resource  to  the  pueblo  community,"  said  Ron 
Solimon,  a Laguna  Pueblo  native  and  president  of  the  cultural  center. 

"Fle's  lived  through  a lot  of  history  and  he  brings  a lot  of  life  to  a lot 
of  facts  and  figures." 

Sando,  a member  of  the  Sun  Clan,  barely  spoke  English  as  a freshman  at 
the  Santa  Fe  Indian  School. 

After  graduation,  he  joined  the  Navy,  an  experience  that  took  him  to  the 
Marshall  Islands  in  World  War  II.  When  he  wrote  about  the  experience  years 
later  as  a student  at  Eastern  New  Mexico  University  in  Portales,  his 
teacher  took  him  aside  and  asked,  "Did  you  know  you  could  write?" 

Sando  pursued  a degree  in  education.  Fie  taught  in  Sedona,  Ariz.,  and 
eventually  at  Albuquerque  Indian  School.  There,  he  started  researching  and 
writing  "The  Pueblo  Indians,"  one  of  his  five  books. 

"I  started  looking  around  for  books  and  everything  was  anti-Indian," 

Sando  said.  "I  couldn't  find  anything  for  the  kids  to  read." 

Fie  did  graduate  studies  at  Vanderbilt  University,  became  a college 
professor  and  spent  that  career  teaching  pueblo  history  at  the  University 
of  New  Mexico  and  ethnohistory  at  the  Institute  of  American  Indian  Arts  in 
Santa  Fe. 

Fie  had  retired  from  teaching  when  he  settled  into  the  Indian  Pueblo 
Cultural  Center  in  1986  and  created  the  Institute  for  Pueblo  Indian 
Studies . 

Sando  said  80  is  a good  time  to  stop  going  to  the  office  every  day  and 
to  begin  reading  for  pleasure.  To  start  with,  he  will  take  another  crack 
at  Flomer. 

"I  didn't  understand  it  much  when  I read  it  years  ago,"  he  said.  "I  was 
younger  then . " 

Content  c.  2003  The  Santa  Fe  New  Mexican,  All  Rights  Reserved 
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On  duly  21,  leaders  of  indigenous,  campesino  and  grassroots  organizations 
from  throughout  the  Central  American  nations  and  Mexico  gathered  in 
Tegucigalpa,  capital  of  Flonduras,  for  the  Mesoamerican  Forum,  fourth  in  a 
series  of  meetings  aimed  at  defending  ecological  culture  throughout  the 
isthmus--and  opposing  the  Puebla-Panama  Plan  (PPP),  an  isthmus-wide  mega- 
development scheme  aggressively  promoted  by  the  Inter-American  Development 


Bank  (IDB).  Meanwhilej  in  the  Honduran  countryside,  three  peasant 
ecologist  leaders  were  assassinated  just  days  before  the  Forum  opened 
--casting  the  issues  addressed  at  the  meeting  in  a stark  light. 

In  the  southern  province  of  La  Paz,  two  Lenca  Indian  campesinos  involved 
in  an  occupation  of  contested  lands  were  killed  in  a dawn  attack  by 
presumed  hired  gunmen  of  a local  landlord.  In  northern  and  remote  Olancho 
province,  a peasant  leader  who  had  been  opposing  illegal  timber 
exploitation  on  communal  lands  was  cut  down  at  his  home  by  an  unknown 
pistolero.  A banner  above  the  check-in  desk  at  the  Forum  read  REMEMBER  THE 
MARTYRS  OF  LA  PAZ  AND  OLANCHO. 

There  was  an  irony  that  the  Forum  was  held  in  a city  dominated  by  the 
ubiquitous  icons  of  corporate  culture- -Burger  King,  McDonaldSj  Pizza  Hut. 

In  contrast , the  banner  above  the  stage  at  Tegucigalpa's  Universidad 
Pedagogica,  where  the  Forum  was  held,  pictured  a traditional  Maya  Indian 
design  of  a maize  god. 

The  first  Mesoamerican  Forum  was  held  in  Spring  2001  in  Tapachula, 
Chiapas,  after  the  IDB  and  Mexican  President  Vicente  Fox  announced  the  PPP, 
which  calls  for  new  hydro-electric  projects,  trans-isthmus  trade  routes 
and  industrial  zones.  The  Forum  convened  again  in  Fall  2001  in 
Quetzaltenango,  Guatemala;  and  in  duly  2002  Managua,  Nicaragua.  At  the 
Tegucigalpa  meetings  the  agenda  was  topped  by  the  issues  of  breakneck 
resource  exploitation  privatization  of  national  resources  and 
infastructure- -especially  water.  A water  privatization  law  currently 
pending  in  the  Honduran  national  legislature  would  mandate  that  local 
municipalities  allow  private  contracts  to  run  their  water  systems. 

Honduras'  second  city,  San  Pedro  Sula,  already  has  such  a contract  with  an 
Italian  firm. 

Such  privatization  moves  are  IDB  and  World  Bank  prescriptions- -but , as 
representatives  from  throughout  the  Mesoamerican  subcontinent  pointed  out, 
they  are  taking  place  in  atmosphere  of  lawlessness,  in  which  public 
oversight  is  meaningless  and  opponents  are  targetted  for  assassination. 

"ANOTHER  MESOAMERICA  IS  POSSIBLE" 

A featured  speaker  at  the  Forum  was  Mexican  writer  Armando  Batra,  author 
of  The  Heirs  of  Zapata,  a study  of  post-revolutionary  Mexican  campesino 
movements j who  called  the  PPP  an  example  of  "savage  capitalism/'  and 
claimed  that  it  is  dividing  Mexico.  "It  serves  the  interests  of  the 
northern,  white  part  of  the  country  which  is  a neighbor  to  the  US,  and 
condemns  to  poverty  the  southern,  indigenous  part  which  is  a neighbor  to 
Guatemala."  But,  echoing  a frequent  slogan  at  the  Forurrij  he  asserted  that 
"another  Mesoamerica  is  possible."  As  an  alternative  development  model,  he 
called  for  "rebuilding  the  links  between  rural  and  urban  sectors,  with 
agricultural  production  for  internal  consumption  based  on  local 
cooperatives . " 

Indigenous  representatives  from  Guatemala  at  the  Forum  included 
opponents  of  the  planned  massive  hydro-electic  project  on  the  Usumacinta 
River,  which  forms  the  border  between  Guatemala  and  Mexico,  Juan  Ixbalan 
of  Guatemala's  National  Indigenous  and  Campesino  Coordinator  (CONIC) 
called  the  IDB-backed  project,  which  would  flood  vast  areas  of  rainforest, 
"a  new  conquest  of  Maya  territory.” 

Even  as  technocrats  portray  privatization  and  mega -development  proposals 
as  part  of  an  inevitable  march  towards  democracy  and  modernization,  ghosts 
from  Central  America's  violent  recent  past  are  returning  to  haunt  the 
isthmus.  Guatemalan  indigenous  leaders  are  currently  preparing  a case 
against  former  military  dictator- -and  current  presidential  candidate-Rios 
Montt  on  genocide  charges  for  his  1980s  "scorched-earth"  campaign  against 
Maya  Indians.  The  indigenous-led  Justice  &Reconcilation  Association 
(AJR)is  coordinating  witnesses  to  1980s  massacres  from  24  communities  in 
the  departments  of  Quiche,  Huehuetenango,  Chimaltenango  and  Alta  Verapaz. 
Said  Neela  Ghoshal,  a New  York  City  shcoolteacher  who  recently  served  as  a 
human  rights  observer  with  the  AIR  and  attended  the  Forum:  "The  Guatemalan 
courts  probably  won't  hear  the  case,  so  they  will  have  to  go  to  the  Inter- 
American  Court  of  Human  Rights.  But  they  are  really  committed  to  seeking 
justice. " 

On  July  25,  just  days  after  the  Forum  ended,  violent  riots  rocked 
Guatemala  City  as  supporters  of  Rios  Montt--mostly  former  members  of  his 
paramilitary  "civil  patrols"- -took  to  the  streets  to  protest  a court 
ruling  that  barred  his  candidacy  under  a law  blocking  former  coup  leaders 
from  the  presidency.  The  protesters  erected  barricades  of  burning  tires 
and  attacked  random  pedestrians,  leaving  one  television  reporter  dead  of 
heart  failure.  Five  days  after  the  riots,  Guatemala's  top  Constitutional 
Court  would  overturn  the  ruling,  allowing  the  ex-dictator's  presidential 


campaign  to  proceed.  US  State  Department  spokesman  Richard  Boucher  quickly 
assured  that  US  relations  with  Guatemala  would  not  be  disrupted  if  Rios 
Montt  is  elected. 

Another  speaker  at  the  Forum,  Raul  Moreno  of  El  Salvador  representing 
the  rural  development  group  Sinti  Techan  (Nahuatl  for  "maize  for  the 
people")  condemned  the  pending  Free  Trade  Area  of  the  Americas  (FTAA)  and 
Central  American  Free  Trade  Agreement  (CAFTA)j  asserting  that  these 
agreements  would  "modify  the  judicial  order,  subordinating  the  labor  code, 
environmental  laws  and  human  rights.  The  PPP  is  not  neutral- -it  benefits 
the  US  and  its  giant  corporations.  The  PPP  is  not  reformable."  Nor,  he 
asserted,  is  it  inevitable.  "We  can  resist.  Electricity  and  the  national 
health  system  remain  public  in  Costa  Rica,  despite  the  desire  of  the 
government  and  the  World  Trade  Organization  to  privatizej  because  the 
people  don't  want  it." 

Magda  Lanuza  of  Nicaragua's  International  Study  Center  noted  that  plans 
for  water  privatization  are  even  more  advanced  in  her  country  than  in 
Flonduras.  Several  Nicaraguan  departments- -including  Leon,  Chinandega, 
linotega  and  Matagalpa--already  have  private  contracts  to  manage  their 
water  systems  with  such  firms  as  the  French  water  giant  Suez  (whose 
contracts  with  local  governments  in  South  Africa  have  won  international 
criticism  as  soaring  water  rates  have  left  many  poor  communities  without 
access).  Now,  as  in  Flonduras,  the  water  privatization  program  is  to  be 
instated  nationwide--as  a condition  of  a loan  from  the  IDB.  But  Magda 
predicts  a political  battle.  "Local  communities  are  prepared  to  defend 
their  water  resources,"  she  says.  "They  understand  that  water  is  life." 

Flydro-energy  is  also  being  privatized  in  Nicaragua.  The  private  firm 
Flydrogesa  has  won  a contract  to  manage  the  Apenas  dam  in  linotega,  and  the 
scandal-ridden  Enron  actually  bid  on  it  in  2002.  But  following  public 
protest,  the  contract  now  suspended  pending  a national  law  on  water 
privatization.  Local  Matagalpa  Indians  were  relocated  when  the  project  was 
first  built  in  1960s,  and  now  oppose  its  privatiztion . 

HEIRS  OF  LEMPIRA  STRUGGLE  FOR  THE  LAND 

The  two  Lenca  Indians  killed  at  La  Paz,  Fabian  Gonzalez  and  Santos 
Carrillo,  were  part  of  a land  occupation  led  by  the  National  Center  of 
Rural  Workers  (CNTC),  one  of  the  largest  campesino  unions  in  Honduras.  The 
killers  opened  fire  with  AK-47  rifles  in  dawn  attack  on  their  encampment 
duly  19.  In  an  eerie  coincidence,  the  very  next  day,  duly  20,  is  Dia  de 
Lempira,  a national  holiday  commemorating  the  death  in  1536  of  the  Lenca 
warrior  who  resisted  the  conquistador  Francisco  Montejo.  The  land  in 
question  had  been  first  occupied  in  1985,  under  a provision  of  the 
Honduran  agrarian  reform  law  allowing  peasants  to  move  on  to  unused 
private  lands,  and  begin  a process  for  their  eventual  expropriation  and 
title  transfer  to  the  campesinos.  But  the  agrarian  reform  law  has  now  been 
almost  completely  repealed  in  Honduras. 

Lenca  leader  Berta  Caceres  notes  an  irony  that  Lempira  has  become  a 
symbol  of  national  pride  even  as  Lenca  land  rights  and  culture  have  been 
lost  to  modernization.  "The  indigenous  context  has  been  invisible  in 
Honduras  for  too  long,"  she  says.  "But  there  has  been  a new  process  of 
struggle  since  the  500  Years  of  Resistance  campaign  in  1992  and  the 
Zapatista  revolt  in  Chiapas  in  1994.  We  are  organzing  to  defend  Lenca 
territory . " 

Caceres  is  the  coordinator  of  the  Civic  Council  of  Popular  and 
Indigenous  Organizations  of  Honduras  (COPINH),  representing  47  communities 
in  the  Lenca  heartland  of  La  Paz,  Intibuca  and  Lempira  departments.  It  was 
founded  in  1993,  and  has  been  at  the  forefront  of  a Lenca  cultural  and 
political  renaissance.  After  the  Forum,  I visited  COPINH 's  modest  office 
in  the  village  of  Itibuca. 

The  Lenca  are  among  the  northernmost  Chibcha  Indian  groups,  whose 
cultual  sphere  begins  just  south  of  that  of  the  Maya  and  extends  into 
South  America.  Their  language  only  survives  in  some  45  words--mostly 
referring  to  animals  and  places,  such  as  the  local  Sierra  de  Puca  Opalaca, 
which  means  "high  mountain"  in  Lenca.  They  have  also  adopted  Nahuatl,  the 
lingua  franca  of  the  Aztec-Maya  cultural  sphere,  to  communicate  with 
neighboring  peoples. 

Since  1993,  COPINH  has  organized  a series  of  4,000-strong  "indigneous 
pilgrimages"  to  local  sacred  sites  associated  with  saints  and  virgins  (and, 
earlier,  with  Lenca  deities  and  earth-spirits)--such  as  the  Virgin  of 
Lourdes  in  llama,  Santa  Barbara  department,  and  the  Virgin  of  Remedios  in 
Tomala,  Lempira.  Caceres  says  these  pilgrimages  "linked  the  spiritual  and 
cultural  traditions  of  the  Lenca  with  our  political  demands."  COPINH  has 
also  resorted  to  more  militant  tactics,  such  the  1993  occupation  of  local 


timber  mills  to  protest  deforestation. 

COPINH's  demands  have  won  some  results- -such  as  the  redrawing  of 
municpal  borders  to  give  local  Lenca  communities  legal  contol  over  their 
territories.  In  1994,  the  first  new  municipality  was  created,  San 
Francisco  Opalaca  in  Intibua  department--the  only  municipality  in  the 
country  where  all  land  is  collectively  owned  and  managed  by  an  indigenous 
land  council.  Six  other  new  municipalities  followed  in  the  ensuing  years. 

Under  the  Honduran  agrarian  reform,  some  national  lands  were  transfred 
to  peasant  collectives,  which  held  them  privately,  but  not  for  resale. 

Under  the  1992  Agrarian  Modernization  Law--known  as  the  "contra-reforma"- 
they  can  now  be  resold.  The  "contra-reforma"  also  overturned  provisions 
for  expropriation  of  unused  private  lands  for  redistribution  to  peasant 
squatters.  In  addittion,  the  National  Agrarian  Institute  (INA)  started 
privatizing  national  lands  and  even  "ejidos,"  the  traditional  communal 
lands  accruing  to  municipalities  that  had  been  protected  since  the 
colonial  era. 

Salvador  Zuniga,  a member  of  COPINH's  executive  committee,  notes  the 
shift  from  the  "populist"  policy  of  the  1960s,  when  the  agragian  reform 
was  initiated,  to  the  "neoliberal"  policy  of  today,  which  is  supported  by 
the  US,  World  Bank  and  IDB,  and  calls  for  a return  to  the  19th-century 
Liberal  ideology  of  privatization  of  public  or  collective  lands  and 
resources.  In  between  was  the  harsh  repression  of  th  1980s,  which--if  less 
severe  than  that  in  neighboring  El  Salvador  and  Guatemala- -still  saw  the 
assassination  and  "disappearance"  of  hundreds  of  peasant  leaders,  and  the 
decapitation  of  peasant  cooperatives.  "The  neoliberal  policy  of  today  is 
the  fruit  of  the  low-intensity  war  of  the  1980s,"  says  Zuniga. 

And  that  war  continues,  as  indigenous  leaders  are  still  marked  for  death. 
On  May  17  of  this  year,  Teodoro  Martinez,  a Tolupan  Indian  leader  in  the 
central  department  of  Fracisco  Morazan  who  had  been  leading  a campaign 
against  illegal  timber  operations,  was  assassinated.  Martinez  had  been  a 
leader  of  another  indigenous  alliance,  the  Confederation  of  Autochthonous 
Peoples  of  Honduras  (CONPAH) - -whose  founder,  Vicente  Matute,  was 
assassinated  in  1989,  the  same  year  the  organization  was  launched. 

OLANCHO:  TROUBLE  ON  THE  WILD  FRONTIER 

In  another  trip  into  the  Honduran  countryside  after  the  Forum,  I joined 
a delegation  to  Olancho,  organized  by  the  country's  foremost  human  rights 
group,  the  Committee  of  the  Families  of  the  Detained  and  Disappeared  of 
Honduras  (COFADEH),  founded  during  the  repression  of  the  1980s.  The 
largest  department  in  Honduras  by  territory,  Olancho  is  largely  inhabited 
by  mestizo  settlers  from  the  central  and  southern  zones  of  the  country  who 
were  encouraged  by  the  government  to  colonize  the  wild  fronteir  to  the 
north  in  the  1960s  and  '70s.  But,  as  always,  economic  interests  followed 
the  settlers,  and  today  the  pine-clad  mountains  of  Olancho  are  being 
rapidly  denuded  by  local  timber  barons.  On  the  road,  we  pass  numerous 
trucks  loaded  with  huge  pine  logs,  heading  south  towards  the  Panamerican 
Highway  and  foreign  markets.  We  also  pass  several  timber  mills  cutting  the 
big  logs  into  boards. 

On  the  night  of  duly  18,  Carlos  Arturo  Reyes  was  shot  down  by  an  unknown 
pistolero  at  his  home  in  Olancho' s El  Rosario  municipality.  Reyes  had 
founded  the  local  Olancho  Environmental  Movement  (MAO)in  2001,  and  had  led 
a cross-country  March  for  Life  in  Dune  2003,  in  which  30,000  marched  from 
Olancho  to  Tegucigalpa  to  demand  a crackdown  on  outlaw  timber  operations. 
MAO  used  marches,  community  meetings  and  finally--in  February  of  this 
year- -physical  blockades  of  logging  roads  to  press  thier  demands  for 
community  participation  in  drafting  what  the  group  calls  a "rational  plan 
of  exploitation."  Twenty  other  MAO  members  are  now  said  to  be  targetted 
for  death. 

Other  peasant  ecologists  have  likewise  been  assassinated  in  Olancho  in 
recent  years.  On  Tune  30,  2001,  Carlos  Flores  of  La  Venta,  a village  in 
Gualaco  municipality,  was  gunned  down  in  front  of  his  home  by  AK-47  fire. 

As  a leader  of  the  local  Heritage  Center  of  La  Venta,  Gualaco  (CEPAVEG), 
he  had  opposed  a hydro-dam  being  built  on  the  nearby  Rio  Babilonia  by  the 
private  firm  Energisa  under  contract  to  the  Honduran  government.  Two  of 
Energisa's  guards  were  eventually  arrested  in  the  case,  but  Gilberto 
Flores,  Carlos'  cousin,  says  "the  intellectual  authors  remain  free." 

Gilberto,  still  involved  in  opposition  to  the  hydro  project,  is  now 
facing  death  threats  himself,  has  a National  Police  officer  assigned  to 
protect  him  in  La  Venta.  Gilberto  reports  that  on  Dune  14  he  had  a an  AK- 
47  levelled  at  him  from  a passing  car  in  luticalpa,  capital  of  Olancho 
department . 

Gilberto  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  halting  Olancho' s deforestation  and 


fighting  to  maintain  public  control  over  water  resources:  "In  many 
municipalities  in  Olancho,  there  is  no  water.  We  dig  wells  and  we  find 
none.  The  department  is  going  dry.  This  has  happened  over  the  last  20 
years , along  with  the  exaggerated  exoploitation  of  our  forests.  There  are 
around  100  trucks  full  of  timber  leaving  Olancho  each  day  for  Trujillo/' 
the  northern  Caribbean  port. 

Also  apparently  targetted  for  death  is  Rafael  Ulloa,  former  mayor  of 
Gualaco.  Ulloa  protests  that  the  appropriation  of  the  Rio  Babilonia  for 
the  hydro-dam  represents  a reversal  of  national  priorities.  "Officially, 
water  is  to  go  first  for  muncipal  use,  then  for  irrigationj  and  then  for 
electrical  generation.  But  downstream  communities  will  lose  thier  access 
to  the  river  by  this  project." 

The  small  Rio  Babilonia  plunges  down  from  the  mountain  of  that  same  name 
in  a series  of  cascades,  and  eventually  joins  the  Rio  Tinto  Negro  that 
drains  to  the  Caribbean  to  the  north.  The  site  of  the  dam  is  officially 
within  the  Sierra  de  Agalta  National  Park,  and  but  for  the  construction 
activity  the  forest-cloaked  mountain  is  indeed  beautiful.  From  La  Venta, 
we  set  out  on  horses  and  mules  up  the  steep  and  muddy  trail  which  is  also 
used  by  the  Energisa  workers.  This  area  is  too  rugged  and  inaccessible  for 
heavy  equipment,  and  the  workers  carry  the  plastic  tubing  up  the  mountain 
on  their  backs,  or  slung  between  makeshift  wooden  poles.  The  trail  follows 
the  ditch  cut  in  the  mountainside  which  will  re-route  the  river  through 
the  plastic  pipes  to  the  power  station  below,  still  yet  to  be  built.  At 
the  top,  the  dam  itself  is  alrady  intact,  standing  astride  the  first 
cataract,  but  the  gates  have  yet  to  be  closed  and  floodplain  which  has 
been  dug  off  to  the  side  yet  to  be  filled.  An  Energisa  guard  with  a 
shotgun  stands  on  duty. 

The  campesinos  at  La  Venta  also  take  us  to  nearby  Las  Delicias  in 
neighboring  San  Estaban  municipality- -where  national  police  and  private 
gunmen  evicted  some  20  families  from  83  manzanas  of  land  on  duly  23. 

Across  the  barbed-wire  fence  we  can  see  the  remains  of  recently- razed 
homes.  The  families,  settlers  from  Choluteca  department  in  the  south,  had 
been  on  the  land  for  over  20  years.  They  are  now  living  in  an  overcrowded 
one-room  schoolhouse  and  makeshift  bivuoacs  on  adjacent  municipal  land. 
They  say  that  the  courts  ruled  for  the  local  Calderon  ranching  family  in 
the  land  dispute  despite  the  campesinos'  title  to  the  land.  The  case  is 
pending  before  INA,  but  the  families,  who  worked  their  land  as  a peasant 
collective,  have  little  hope  the  decision  will  be  reversed.  They  say  their 
meager  cattle  were  stolen  in  the  eviction  as  well,  and  probably  wound  up 
on  the  already-expansive  lands  of  the  Calderon  family.  Says  evicted 
grandmother  Heribeta  Aguilar:  "We  came  here  for  a better  life-now 
everything  is  gone."  Added  evicted  farmer  Silverio  Molina:  "We  will  die 
fighting  for  land  and  water." 

The  evicted  campesinos  show  us  a beat-up  Toyota  pick-up  truck  parked 
near  thier  bivouacs.  It  is  riddled  on  the  driver's  side  with  bullets  from 
an  AK-47  attack  in  the  prelude  to  the  eviction- -allegedly  by  Calderon 
gunmen.  The  driver,  Candido  Cruz,  lost  his  leg  in  the  attack,  and  now 
hobbles  on  crutches. 

Another  environmental  crusader  facing  death  threats  in  Olancho  is  Padre 
lose  Andres  Tamayo,  a Salvadoran-born  priest  who  now  leads  the  parish  that 
covers  both  Salama  and  El  Rosario,  where  Carlos  Reyes  was  killed.  He  too 
notes  a dramatically  declining  productivity  in  Olancho's  land  as  a result 
of  erosion  and  aridif ication  related  to  destruction  of  the  region's 
forests,  "lust  five  years  ago,  the  campesinos  here  got  30  sacks  of  maize 
for  every  manzana,"  he  says.  "Now  they  usually  get  twelve." 

On  the  road  between  Salama  and  El  Rosario,  Padre  Tamayo  points  out  a 
large  expanse  of  mountainous  and  forested  land  owned  by  a local  "cacique”- 
a land  baron  and  political  boss  favored  by  the  corrupt  bureaucracy.  He 
says  trucks  leave  the  cacique's  land  hauling  out  timber  frequently,  and 
the  mountainsides  are  rapidly  being  denuded.  Across  the  road,  more 
forested  slopes  form  the  opposite  wall  of  the  valley.  These,  Tamayo  says, 
are  the  communal  lands  of  local  peasant  communities.  But  they  are  also 
being  denuded  by  the  local  timber  barons,  as  campesino  leaders  are  bought 
off  with  cash  or  alcohol.  Tamayo  asserts  that  80%  of  the  wood  cut  in 
Honduras  is  felled  illegally. 

On  March  2,  2002,  the  Honduran  daily  El  Heraldo  reported  that  ex-head  of 
the  national  forestry  agency,  COHDEFOR,  Marco  Vinicio  Arias,  faces 
corruption  charges  for  illegally  allowing  the  felling  of  trees  in  the  Rio 
Platano  Biosphere  Reserve,  which  stretches  north  from  Olancho  into  the 
extremely  remote  lowland  tropical  rainforests  of  the  Miskito  Coast. 

Tamayo  says  that  six  companies  control  the  Olancho  timber  trade  in  a 
shady  network  that  overlaps  with  that  of  the  narco-gangs  who  use  Olancho 


as  an  artery  for  US-bound  cocaine  between  clandestine  ports  on  the  Miskito 
Coast  and  the  Panamerican  Highway.  Timber  revenues  are  used  to  launder 
narco-profits , and  both  go  to  arming  paramilitary-style  mafia  enforcement 
gangs.  Tamayo  refers  to  the  timber  gangs  as  "narco-madereros . " 

Tamayo  claims  that  the  timber  is  largely  resold  to  US-based  companies 
for  export , and  much  of  it  is  off-loaded  in  New  Orleans  and  other  US  ports. 
Once  again,  corporate  power  appears  to  have  an  incestuous  relationship 
with  the  criminal  and  paramilitary  gangs  that  terrorize  the  isthmus.  "This 
is  the  second  conquest  of  Mesoamerica , " says  Tamayo. 

Our  delegation  to  Olancho  ended  with  an  ominous  coda.  On  duly  29,  the 
day  after  our  return  to  Tegucigalpa,  the  daily  La  Prensa  ran  a front-page 
photo  of  masked  men  carrying  rifles  in  a dense  pine  grove,  claiming  they 
were  a group  of  radical  environmentalists  who  were  arming  themselves  to 
defend  Olancho' s forests.  Their  supposed  leader,  "Comandante  Pepe," 
claimed  to  have  10,000  men  under  his  command.  In  an  accompanying  article, 
Honduran  President  Ricardo  Maduro  was  pictured  looking  in  dismay  at  photos 
of  "Pepe"  from  the  same  newspaper.  He  was  quoted  as  saying,  "They  are 
doing  a great  damage  to  the  country,"  noting  that  the  presumed  eco- 
guerillas  look  like  "Zapatistas  or  members  of  Sendero  Luminoso."  He  was 
also  quoted  pledging  a crackdown:  "I  am  not  going  to  permit  the  existence 
of  any  armed  groups  that  generate  violence.  I don't  care  whose  side 
they're  on,  because  in  this  case  there  is  no  justified  reason."  Padre 
Tamayo  was  also  quoted,  saying  that  the  mysterious  Pepe  and  his  followers 
were  actually  a creation  of  the  timber  gangs  "to  discredit  the  movement." 
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(08-07)  10:12  PDT  TUXTLA  GUTIERREZ,  Mexico  (AP)  -- 

Police  lobbed  tear  gas  from  helicopters  and  hundreds  of  student 
protesters  attacked  officers  with  clubs,  stones  and  machetes  in  a clash 
that  left  more  than  30  people  injured  and  more  than  200  detained  in 
southern  Chiapas  state. 

The  confrontation  began  late  Wednesday  in  the  capital,  Tuxtla  Gutierrez, 
when  police  tried  to  take  back  16  trucks  the  students  commandeered  from 
the  government  and  private  businesses  to  protest  new  regulations  for 
obtaining  teaching  positions. 

The  students  occupied  the  teaching  school  on  Monday  to  protest  rules 
requiring  that  they  take  competitive  exams  to  get  teaching  positions; 
until  last  year,  the  students  automatically  received  the  jobs. 

The  protests  escalated  when  the  students  began  to  take  over  government 
and  private  business  vans.  When  hundreds  of  police  arrived  on  Wednesday, 
students  tried  to  block  their  entry  by  throwing  rocks  and  sticks  and 
lighting  one  of  the  vehicles  on  fire,  said  a state  police  official 
spokesman  on  customary  condition  of  anonymity. 

Students  held  seven  officers  hostage  inside  the  school  while  they 
presented  their  demands.  The  officers  were  released  unharmed  Thursday 
morning  after  the  students  and  government  officials  agreed  to  negotiate  a 
solution  to  the  dispute. 

More  than  30  students  and  eight  police  were  lightly  injured.  Police 
arrested  218  students,  parents  and  sympathetic  farmers  who  joined  the 
protests . 
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Fishing  closure  puts  burden  on  Carrier 

"I  will  not  be  asking  our  people  to  pull  their  nets  out  of  Stuart  Lake." 

The  words  of  Chief  Leonard  Thomas,  Chief  of  the  Nak'azdli  Band,  as  yet 
another  conservation  closure  was  announced  by  the  federal  Department  of 
Fisheries  and  Oceans,  (DFO). 

The  closure  affects  the  early-runs  of  sockeye  salmon  on  the  Fraser  River 
and  its  tributaries  which  include  the  Stuart  and  Nechako  Rivers  and  the 
chain  of  many  lakes  connected  to  them. 

For  centuries  the  Aboriginal  peoples  have  depended  upon  the  salmon 
resource  as  a mainstay  of  their  food  supply. 

"We  are  tired  of  bearing  the  burden  of  yet  another  closure."  explained 
Chief  Thomas,  "Carrier  people  throughout  the  Fraser  watershed  are  very 
upset.  Many  are  fed  up  with  hearing  the  same  old,  same  old." 

The  Chiefs  of  the  Carrier-Sekani  Tribal  Council  have  even  asked  that 
other  Fraser  River  First  Nations  stop  fishing  on  the  main  stem  of  the 
river  to  let  as  many  fish  as  possible  run  through  to  the  higher  reaches  of 
the  watershed. 

"We  have  always  practised  conservation  in  our  use  of  natural  resources," 
confirmed  Chief  Thomas,  "and  we  support  the  concept  of  conservation.  It  is 
not  a new  concept  to  Aboriginal  peoples.  But  the  decline  in  fish  stocks 
throughout  the  Fraser  watershed  is  due  to  heavy  commercial  fisheries  at 
the  mouth  of  the  river." 

The  first  of  several  runs  of  sockeye  has  already  passed  through  the 
Nechako/Stuart  River  system,  but  they  have  travelled  hundreds  of  miles  to 
get  here. 

"Putting  a closure  on  a fishery  this  far  up  the  river  system  does  not 
make  good  sense."  said  Chief  Thomas,  "Already  thousands  of  fish  have  been 
caught  further  down  on  the  lower  reaches.  It  has  to  be  in  effect  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river.  But  our  people  are  asking  why  do  we,  who  have  not 
created  the  problem,  have  to  bear  the  burden." 

In  1990,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  issued  a landmark  ruling  that 
defined  Aboriginal  peoples'  right  to  fish  for  food,  and  for  social  and 
ceremonial  purposes. 

The  decision  confirmed  that  this  right  takes  priority  over  all  other 
uses  of  the  fishery,  subject  to  certain  overriding  considerations  such  as 
conservation  of  the  resource. 

The  Supreme  Court  also  set  out  the  necessity  of  consulting  with 
Aboriginal  groups  when  their  fishing  rights  might  be  affected. 

The  Aboriginal  Fisheries  Strategy,  which  was  launched  in  1992  and 
followed  on  from  the  Supreme  Court's  decision,  outlined  a framework  for 
the  management  of  the  fishery  and  for  participation  in  it  by  Aboriginal 
groups . 

"We  have  kept  our  word  in  the  past  when  previous  closures  have  occurred, 
said  Chief  Thomas,  "and  our  people  have  stopped  fishing  but  we  cannot  do 
this  year  after  year.  A few  band  members  have  asked  if  they  could  fish  and 
we  have  not  prevented  them  from  doing  so." 
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B.C.  fish  wars  heat  up  again 
By  AMY  CARMICHAEL 
Canadian  Press 
August  3j  2003 

Vancouver  - A pair  of  B.C.  court  rulings  that  outlawed  federally  mandated 
fish-sales  programs  for  some  B.C.  native  bands  has  reignited  a deeply 
divisive  battle  over  how  the  province's  salmon  stocks  should  be  shared. 

Non-native  fishermen  had  long  complained  about  the  pilot-sales  prograrrij 
with  some  participating  in  protest  fisheries  that  landed  them  in  court. 

Their  complaining  that  aboriginals  were  getting  special  treatment  saw 
some  shunned  as  politically  incorrect,  even  racist. 

But  the  recent  provincial  court  rulings,  including  one  last  week  that 
concluded  the  federal  programs  were  discriminatory  has  tempers  flaring 
again . 

"We  have  been  denied  opportunities  to  fish  when  there  were  fish 
available/'  said  Alliance  MP  lohn  Cummins  who  himself  holds  a fishing 
commercial  licence  and  has  been  in  past  protest  fisheries. 

Under  the  pilot-sales  program,  Fisheries  negotiated  special,  native-only 
commercial  salmon  openings  with  some  B.C.  bands. 

"The  openings  went  to  the  natives  and  we'd  be  left  standing  on  the 
beach,"  said  Mr.  Cummins. 

"By  the  time  the  commercial  fleet  was  let  in  there  was  nothing  left. 
Finally  a judge  has  realized  that's  wrong." 

Provincial  ludge  William  Kitchen's  granted  a stay  of  proceedings  last 
week  against  140  fishermen  accused  of  illegal  fishing  in  August  1998  when 
they  protested  the  exclusive  native  commercial  fishery. 

ludge  Kitchen  said  the  program  was  equal  to  racial  discrimination 
against  commercial  fisherman  and  was  a violation  of  their  rights. 

Earlier  this  summer  provincial  ludge  Brian  Saunderson  granted  an 
absolute  discharge  to  40  commercial  fishermen  who  took  part  in  a protest 
fishery  against  the  policy  last  summer.  Ottawa  is  appealing  that  rulings 
in  which  the  judge  criticized  the  Fisheries  policy. 

The  court  decisions  followed  release  of  a Commons  committee  report  that 
branded  the  program  a "dismal  failure/'  saying  it  had  not  brought  order  to 
aboriginal  fisheries. 

Lawyers  for  the  natives  said  however,  ludge  Kitchen's  ruling  only 
inflamed  racial  tensions  over  an  issue  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  race, 
but  rather  the  legal  claims  certain  bands  have  to  the  land. 

"Indigenous  people  have  legally  recognized  rights  to  the  land,  in  this 
country  and  around  the  world/'  said  Lydia  Hwitsum,  a legal  expert  with  the 
First  Nations  Summitj  represents  aboriginal  groups  across  the  province. 

"When  someone  boils  it  down  to  a question  of  race  that  just  reflects 
their  own  biaSj  their  own  racism." 

Chief  Stewart  Phillip  of  the  Union  of  B.C.  Indian  Chiefs  blamed  the 
judge  in  the  case,  saying  he  let  his  personal  opinion  colour  the  decision. 

"I  think  everyone  is  extremely  upset  about  the  tone  of  the  decision/'  he 
said.  "The  language  used  in  the  decision  was  very  opinionated  to  point  of 
being  inflammatory  and  given  sanction  to  a flurry  of  racist  commentary." 

The  separate  native  commercial  fisheries,  which  don't  exist  elsewhere  in 
Canada,  were  created  after  a 1990  Supreme  Court  decision  said  natives  must 
be  given  access  to  the  resource. 

The  rest  of  the  country  is  covered  by  treaties  that  had  established 
deals  for  fisheries  access. 

The  Department  of  Fisheries  and  Oceans  created  in  British  Columbia  a 
separate  fishery  for  natives  that  gave  several  bands  an  allocation  number 
of  fish  they  could  catch  and  sell  commercially.  This  was  in  addition  to 
quotas  that  allow  natives  to  fish  for  food. 

British  Columbia  is  still  in  the  process  of  negotiating  treaties  and  Ms. 
Hwuitsum  said  that  based  on  other  deals  it's  safe  to  assume  pieces  of  the 
fishery  will  part  of  them. 

"So  it  doesn't  make  any  make  sense  to  cancel  the  current  program  all 
together/'  she  said. 

Fisheries  Department  spokesman  Don  Radford  said  before  the  separate 
fisheries  were  created,  poaching  by  aboriginals  was  a serious  problem  and 
relations  between  the  bands  and  the  government  were  rancorous. 


"That's  not  the  case  now,"  he  said.  "We  have  had  improved  relations  with 
the  First  Nations  over  the  period  of  the  pilot  sales  program. 

"It  was  uncontrolled  before,  but  when  a mechanism  is  in  place  for  them 
to  fish  legally,  people  generally  respect  it." 

Mr.  Radford  admitted  poaching  still  goes  on,  clarifying  that  natives 
"generally  respect  the  system  - just  like  people  generally  don’t  speed." 

Mr.  Cummins  said  Mr.  Radford  is  way  off  and  that  poaching  is  rampant. 

"What  happens  now  is  natives  fish  under  their  food,  social  and 
ceremonial  rights  catching  spring  salmon,  put  them  in  cold  storage  and 
sell  them  when  the  native  fishery  opens  in  August/'  Mr.  Cummins  alleged. 

Fie  said  the  system  put  commercial  fishermen  at  a disadvantage  and 
wrecked  lives. 

"Some  people  lost  their  boats , their  homes.  Families  broke  up  over  this. 

Ms.  Flwitsum  said  poaching  happens , but  that  everybody  does  it. 

"It's  a fact  of  life  and  the  full  spectrum  of  society  is  involved.  You 
can't  put  the  blame  just  on  natives." 
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Native-only  fisheries  struck  down  by  B.C.  court 

But  AFN  leader  faces  a mountain  of  work  to  win  back  relevancy 

By  Len  Kruzenga 

A B.C.  court  has  ruled  that  an  11-year  program  by  the  federal  Oceans  and 
Fisheries  department  restricting  salmon  fishing  on  the  Fraser  River  to 
natives  is  unconstitutional  and  discriminates  against  other  commercial 
fishermen  on  the  basis  of  race. 

Provincial  Court  lustice  William  ludge  Kitchen's  ruling  resulted  in  the 
Department  of  Fisheries  and  Oceans  calling  an  immediate  halt  to  its  pilot 
sales  program,  which  was  instituted  to  satisfy  the  inherent  aboriginal 
right-upheld  in  the  Sparrow  case-  to  catch  salmon  for  food  and  ceremonial 
purposes  and  include  the  right  of  natives  to  sell  their  catch  from 
fisheries  closed  to  non-native  fishermen. 

The  court's  decision  and  the  move  by  the  federal  government  has  incensed 
many  native  fishermen,  according  to  Arnie  Narcisse,  chairman  of  the  of  the 
province's  Aboriginal  Fisheries  Commission. 

"It's  a blow  to  our  people's  rights  and  sets  back  all  the  progress  made 
over  the  last  decade,"  he  said.  "Feelings  are  going  to  be  hot  because  it's 
frustrating  to  be  an  Indian  with  this  type  of  political  climate. 

But  fears  that  the  ruling  and  cancellation  of  the  program  could  create 
tensions  and  conflict  similar  to  Burnt  Church  nearly  three  years  ago  are 
premature  at  this  point,  says  Bob  Flail,  a fisheries  spokesperson  for  21 
bands  comprising  the  Sto'lo  Nation  that  border  on  the  banks  of  the  Fraser 
River . 

"The  majority  of  our  chiefs  have  instructed  me  to  say  that  we  are  not 
going  fishing  24-7.  We  are  not  prepared  to  resort  to  violence  but  there  is 
tension  building,  especially  among  our  young  fishermen  so  I hope  it  just 
doesn't  come  to  anything  that  gets  out  of  hand." 

But  some  bands,  including  the  Soowahlie  say  they  intend  to  fish  despite 
the  ruling. 

"Once  a fish  is  caught,  who  cares  whether  we  eat  it  or  sell  it.  It's 
gone  and  it's  not  going  to  spawn  and  it  doesn't  matter  whether  it's  my 
food  or  your  food,  said  Chief  Doug  Kelly. 

"More  than  likely  are  people  are  going  to  go  out  and  catch  fish.  We  were 
some  of  the  very  first  commercial  fishermen  here  and  sold  fish  to  the 
Fludson  Bay  Company  at  Fort  Langley  as  far  back  as  the  1840s." 

Newly  elected  AFN  National  Chief  Phil  Fontaine  has  entered  the  fray 
demanding  that  the  federal  government  appeal  the  court's  ruling. 

"Fishing  is  an  essential  part  of  our  relationship  with  the  land  and  its 
resources.  It  is  integral  to  our  history,  our  culture,  our  economies  and 
ultimately  our  self-sufficiency.  Our  right  to  share  the  fishery  resources 
of  Canada  has  been  affirmed  in  other  court  decisions  such  as  Marshall, 
Gladstone  and  Smokehouse.  It  is  unfortunate  that  they  precedents  were  not 
considered  in  this  decision,"  said  Fontaine.  "While  the  Aboriginal 


Fisheries  Strategy  is  not  a full  acknowledgement  and  implementation  of  our 
Constitutional  and  treaty  \rights,  it  is  a recognition  of  those  rights  and 
an  attempt  to  implement  them  in  a balanced  fashion.  We  have  to  continue  to 
work  together  to  pursue  strategies  that  implement  our  rights  and 
jurisdiction. 

The  federal  government  has  30  days  to  decide  on  an  appeal. 
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Fox  calls  for  Nault's  ouster 

Chiefs  of  Ontario  leader  Charles  Fox  has  appealed  to  Prime  Minister  lean 
Chretien  to  dismiss  INAC  minister  Robert  Nault  from  his  post. 

Citing  the  mismanagement  of  INAC  and  his  proposed  suite  of  first  nations 
legislation  currently  before  the  house.  Fox  labeled  Nault  as  a "rogue 
minister. " 

"Fle's  out  of  control.  Fle's  abused  his  power,  misappropriated  and 
misspent  taxpayer's  money  and  tried  to  indirectly  interfere  in  first 
nations'  elections.  That's  absolutely  unacceptable,"  said  Fox. 

And  he  cited  his  opposition  to  the  FNGA  as  well  as  that  of  other  Ontario 
first  nations'  groups  as  the  reason  Nault  has  withheld  funding  to  many 
groups  and  organizations. 

And  reports  that  members  of  Nault's  communications'  team  had  attended  a 
recent  ant-FNGA  protest  in  Kenora  to  monitor  and  institute  surveillance  on 
first  nations  opposition  have  also  raised  Fox's  ire. 

"Nault  regards  first  nations  as  subversive  groups  instead  of  sovereign 
partners  with  the  government  of  Canada.  Can  you  imagine  how  another 
country  would  feel  towards  Canada  if  it  found  out  that  it  had  special 
surveillance  teams  in  place  there?" 

"Nault  has  achieved  a notable  record.  In  recent  memory  no  Indian  Affairs 
Minister  has  so  blatantly  misused  his  authority  and  betrayed  the  Canadian 
and  first  nations. 

Grassy  Narrows  escalates  logging  blockade 

A second  logging  route  has  been  blocked  by  protestors  from  the  Grassy 
Narrows  First  Nation  who  have  been  attempting  to  draw  attention  to  clear- 
-cut  logging  on  their  traditional  territories  since  last  December. 

While  efforts  in  blocking  the  access  of  logging  trucks  has  been  somewhat 
successful  the  second  blockade  was  undertaken  to  hamper  the  flow  of  logs 
from  the  are  to  Abitibi  Consolidated's  Paper  Mill  in  Kenora. 

And  a series  of  alternating  blockades  in  the  area  has  also  managed  to 
reduce  the  flow  of  logs,  according  to  protestors. 

But  despite  their  efforts  logging  continues  in  the  area  negotiations 
between  the  first  nation  and  the  province  and  Abitibi  on  the  issue  have 
not  occurred. 
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BETFIEL:  2-year-old  Frank  Sam  didn't  get  proper  care,  judge  rules. 

By  NICOLE  TSONG 
Anchorage  Daily  News 
August  6,  2003 

A federal  judge  has  awarded  $162,000  to  the  parents  and  the  estate  of  a 
2-year-old  boy  who  failed  to  get  proper  medical  attention  at  the  Yukon- 


Kuskokwim  Health  Corp.  in  Bethel  three  years  ago. 

His  mother  sought  help  for  Frank  Sarrij  2,  at  the  YKHC-operated  clinic  and 
hospital  three  times  on  March  9,  2000j  cycling  through  a cliniCj  nurses 
and  doctors  over  nearly  seven  hours  as  the  toddler's  symptoms  grew  worsej 
said  U.S.  District  Judge  John  Sedwick.  Frank  died  at  an  Anchorage  hospital 
the  next  day. 

A doctor  saw  Frank  a little  more  than  two  hours  before  he  was  taken  to 
the  emergency  room  the  evening  of  March  9,  but  there  is  no  record  of  what 
the  doctor  observedj  Sedwick  wrote  in  his  July  16  ruling.  Sam's  family 
needed  that  documentj  and  otherSj  to  demonstrate  that  YKHC  was  negligent 
the  judge  said. 

Because  YKHC  couldn't  produce  those  documentSj  the  hospital  had  to  prove 
it  wasn't  negligent.  It  failed  to  do  sOj  Sedwick  wrote. 

Christopher  Cookej  an  attorney  for  the  Sam  familyj  said  the  hospital 
made  mistakes  in  treating  the  toddler. 

"This  wasn't  about  the  wrong  thing  being  donej  it  was  about  what  should 

have  been  done  and  what  was  not  done  and  the  absence  of  records  to 

document  what  was  or  was  not  donej”  he  said  in  a telephone  interview  from 
Bethel. 

But  government  attorneys  representing  YKHC  disagreed  with  the  verdict 
and  have  asked  the  judge  to  reconsider  his  decision. 

Lane  Tuckerj  an  assistant  U.S.  attorneyj  said  Sedwick  required  the 

government  to  meet  an  inappropriate  burden  of  proof.  Tucker  said  the 
federal  government  is  liable  for  claims  made  against  Native  health  care 
corporations  like  YKHCj  under  the  federal  Indian  Self-Determination  Act. 

A YKHC  spokesman  said  the  agency  wouldn't  comment  on  pending  litigation. 

According  to  court  documentSj  Martina  Sam  first  took  her  son  to  the  YKHC 
emergency  room  around  10  p.m.  on  March  8 because  the  toddler  was  feverishj 
vomiting  and  wheezing.  His  temperature  was  103  degrees. 

A doctor  treated  him  for  feverj  dehydration  and  other  ailmentSj  and  he 
was  discharged  about  41/2  hours  later  with  instructions  to  return  to  a 
clinic  later  that  dayj  according  to  the  judge's  written  judgment. 

Sam  took  Frank  to  the  Bethel  clinic  on  the  afternoon  of  March  9.  A nurse 
who  initially  examined  him  gave  him  Tylenolj  and  a nurse  practitioner 
diagnosed  him  with  viral  bronchitis.  The  practitioner  said  he  should  be 
checked  again  the  next  morningj  according  to  court  records. 

That  was  about  3:15  p.m.  Sam  went  to  fill  a prescription  for  Frank. 
Shortly  after  the  prescription  was  filledj  the  boy  became  ill  and  vomited 
again.  Sam  returned  to  the  clinic  with  Frank  and  asked  a doctor  to  look  at 
him.  The  nurse  practitioner  however  said  she  had  examined  the  boy  and 
the  doctor  said  to  proceed  with  the  treatment  she  had  prescribed. 

Frank  was  given  more  medicinej  but  he  seemed  to  be  getting  worse.  Sam 
took  him  back  to  the  cliniCj  but  it  was  closed  and  she  was  sent  to  the 
hospital's  emergency  room.  Sam  told  an  emergency  room  clerk  that  her  son 
was  getting  worse  and  asked  to  have  his  temperature  checked.  But  the  clerk 
just  asked  her  to  sign  in  like  everyone  else  and  wait  her  turn.  According 
to  court  recordSj  she  and  Frank  waited  for  an  hour  while  people  with 
lesser  ailments  --  a boilj  lice  and  so  on  --  were  seen. 

When  a nurse  finally  saw  Frankj  the  boy  was  vomiting  the  oral  drugs  he 
had  been  given.  His  temperature  was  107.  During  his  examinationj  Frank  had 
a seizurej  according  to  court  documents. 

After  trying  unsuccessfully  to  control  his  temperaturej  doctors  had 
Frank  airlifted  to  Anchorage.  He  died  the  next  evening  at  Providence 
Alaska  Medical  Center  court  documents  say. 

Frank’s  father  Bernard  Sarrij  said  from  Bethel  Tuesday  that  it  was  a 
relief  to  get  the  verdict.  He  said  he  and  Martina  had  adopted  Frank  and 
two  of  his  four  daughters. 

"It  was  emotional  at  the  same  timej"  he  said.  "He  was  our  only  boy  in 
the  family.  I have  four  girls  and  that  boy  was  named  after  my  dad." 

The  verdict  is  "part  of  healingj  letting  gOj  knowing  the  truthj"  said 
Sarrij  who  works  as  a truck  driver  for  the  city  of  Bethel.  "I  hope  they 
learn  from  their  mistake  because  we're  all  humanj  we  all  make  mistakes  and 
learn  from  it." 

Dan  Winkelmanj  general  counsel  for  YKHCj  said  the  emergency  room  now  has 
signs  that  say  patients  are  seen  in  order  of  urgency  of  their  condition 
and  that  patients  should  notify  nurses  if  they  have  a change  in  condition. 

Winkelman  said  he  didn't  know  if  the  signs  are  the  result  of  the  lawsuit. 

The  judge  awarded  $65j000  to  the  child's  estatej  and  $48j500  to  each  of 
his  parents. 

Daily  News  reporter  Nicole  Tsong  can  be  reached  at 
ntsong@adn.com  or  257-4450. 
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DeSersa  shooting  brings  anger  and  fear 
By  Melanie  Grinnell 
Lakota  lournal  Staff  Writer 
August  8,  2003 

PINE  RIDGE  - To  those  who  knew  hirrij  Alex  DeSersa  was  full  of  life  and 
shared  his  vitality  with  those  around  him,  DeSersa  would  pick  you  up  if 
you  were  down  and  was  known  to  greet  and  shake  the  hands  of  his  elders  as 
a display  of  his  respect  for  them,  according  to  his  mother  Cherry 
Clifford-Flansen . 

Alexander  Raymond  DeSersa  was  born  at  Pine  Ridge,  on  February  5,  1981  to 
David  DeSersa,  and  Cherry  L.  Clifford  (Flansen).  His  respect  for  elders 
stemmed  from  the  values  he  learned  from  his  grandparents , Melvin  Clifford 
and  Thelma  Red  Feather. 

Like  his  father  DeSersa  became  a sculptor.  His  first  pieces  were 
sculpted  figures  of  chiefs  that  were  later  purchased  and  displayed  in 
Oglala  Sioux  Tribal  offices. 

"Fie  wanted  to  do  a chess  art  of  all  different  chiefs.  Thats  what  he  was 
starting  on  and  I'm  not  sure  if  he  finished  that  but  I guess  that's  why 
they  (buyers)  ordered/'  Flansen  said. 

On  Duly  19,  Flansens's  life  was  changed  forever  when  she  learned  that  her 
son's  life  was  ended  when  he  was  shot  by  a police  officer  of  the  Oglala 
Sioux  Tribe. 

Details  of  what  actually  ensued  during  the  incident  are  still  unclear. 
Flansen  doesn't  believe  the  story  that  was  given  to  her  from  the  law 
enforcement  officials. 

According  to  the  BIA  Criminal  Investigator,  Charles  "Festus"  Fischer,  at 
about  11:45  p.m.,  tribal  officials  responded  to  a report  of  gunshots  fired 
in  the  North  Ridge  housing  area  in  Pine  Ridge  Village. 

Officers  lohn  Mousseau  and  David  Whery  arrived  on  the  scene  and  found  a 
male  and  female  standing  outside  a residence  there. 

Fischer  said  that  as  the  officers  approached  the  people,  the  male  set  a 
can  of  beer  on  the  ground  and  ran  toward  another  residence  when  Whery 
attempted  to  arrest  the  man. 

Officer  Whery  pursued  the  man  on  foot  while  Officer  Mousseau  questioned 
the  female. 

About  this  time,  Fischer  said  that  a third  person  began  firing  gunshots 
from  inside  the  abandoned  home  where  the  officer  and  girl  stood. 

Both  Whery  and  Mousseau  responded  by  returning  the  gunfire.  Fischer  said 
the  female  was  shot  in  the  back  by  a bullet  that  came  from  insid  the 
abandoned  home. 

Fie  said  moments  later,  the  body  of  Alex  DeSersa  was  discovered  in  the 
home  next  to  a gun  and  a bag  of  ammunition. 

The  female  was  wounded  and  airlifted  to  the  Rapid  City  Regional  Flospital 
where  she  remains  in  critical  condition. 

The  incident  sparked  outrage  from  Pine  Ridge  residents.  Those  who  knew 
the  officers  wanted  reprieve  for  their  actions. 

Those  who  knew  DeSersa  believe  that  he  was  not  capable  of  such  animosity 
toward  another  human  being. 

DeSersa 's  mother  in  trying  to  make  sense  of  the  whole  situation  in  the 
aftermath . 

"Fie  will  be  missed,"  she  said.  "Fie  didn't  mean  to  hurt  anybody.  I know 
my  son.  Fie  didn't  mean  to  hurt  anybody." 

Flansen  is  dealing  with  her  grief  in  her  own  way,  but  said  that  her 
father,  Melvin  Clifford,  is  having  much  difficulty  with  the  loss  of  his 
grandson . 

The  death  of  Alex  is  the  second  grandson  that  Clifford  had  lost  within 
the  past  two  years. 

DeSersa 's  younger  cousin,  lonathon,  was  killed  two  years  ago  when  he  was 
riding  a bike  and  hit  by  a police  vehicle  that  was  driven  by  an  officer. 

Flansen  said,  "They  really  need  to  look  into  this  police  force  now.  They 
need  to  have  proper  training.  They  need  to  do  be  drug  tested  because 


there's  too  much  corruption  down  there  right  now." 

She  explained,  "Too  many  kids  are  being  abused  by  the  police  officers 
when  they  get  incarcerated  by  them.  They're  a little  too  rough  on  them. 
These  are  our  youth.  They  don't  need  to  be  treated  that  way.  The  cops  are 
supposed  to  be  here  to  protect  and  servej  not  serve  and  kill.  Not  to  serve 
and  kill  our  youth  but  to  protect  and  serve  them.  I will  stand  by  my 
ground  on  that  until  I see  something  done.” 

Fischer  said  that  because  of  the  lack  of  witnesses  and  insight  of  the 
incident  that  it  is  unclear  as  to  why  DeSersa  had  a gun  and  ammunition.  He 
disclosed  that  the  testimony  that  will  be  given  by  the  17-year  old  female 
who  was  shot  will  be  the  most  important  account  they  will  have.  However, 
because  of  the  damage  done  by  the  gunshot  she  is  unable  to  give  a 
statement,  he  said. 

Because  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  actual  causes  and  events  that  occurred 
there  is  a lot  of  speculation  and  rumors  about  what  happened,  Fischer  said 

"If  there's  people  out  there  who  are  witnesses,  we'd  like  to  interview 
them,"  Fischer  said.  "I  hope  nobody  reacts  to  rumors.  A lot  of  times,  a 
large  part  of  our  job  is  dealing  with  rumors  before  they  get  out  of  hand. 

Hansen  is  currently  seeking  legal  advice  in  her  search  for  the  truth 
about  what  happened  to  her  son. 

"He  has  some  uncles  who  are  police  officers  in  Washington.  They're 
saying  that  something  is  really  fishy  about  this.  They  want  me  to  pursue 
it.  I haven't  yet.  We're  going  to  get  down  to  it.  I wanted  to  bury  my  son 
first.  Then  I’ll  deal  with  all  of  this,"  she  said. 

DeSersa  was  laid  to  rest  on  Duly  25,  at  the  Holy  Rosary  Mission  Cemetery 
in  Pine  Ridge. 

His  life  was  tragically  ended,  Hansen  said  the  memories  of  his  life, 
talent  and  humor  give  his  family  strength. 

"He  had  a big,  big  heart.  He  was  always  giving  somebody  hugs.  I don't 
think  it  really  hit  me  yet.  I sit  there  and  think  he's  going  to  be  walking 
in  that  door  any  minute  now,"  she  said. 

Hansen  recently  relocated  from  Spearfish  to  Rapid  City  in  search  of  a 
home  for  herself  and  her  two  sons. 

She  said,  "I  was  going  to  get  a place  up  here  in  Rapid  City  with  him  and 
his  brother.  I wanted  us  all  together." 

Hansen  said  that  people  from  as  far  away  as  Washington,  Colorado  and 
Wyoming  attended  her  son's  funeral.  "There  was  so  much  people  there  for 
him.  He  was  well  known.  People  cared." 

At  the  time  of  his  death,  DeSersa  was  living  in  Pine  Ridge  with  his 
father.  Hansen  said  that  he  was  beginning  to  expand  his  artistic  talents. 

He  grew  up  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  and  graduated  from  the  lob 
Corps  in  May  2000  with  a certificate  in  Automotive  technology. 

"I  think  he  wanted  to  do  something  with  his  artistic  abilities.  He  was 
really  getting  good  at  it  too,"  she  said. 

DeSersa  is  also  survived  by  a sister.  Brie  lumping  Bull  and  his  five- 
year  old  daughter  laden.  "He  loved  his  little  girl  so  much,  Hansen  said. 
"She  has  his  eyes  and  she's  pretty  like  him." 

His  brother  Derek,  kept  much  of  the  artwork  that  he  left  behind.  His 
mother  also  kept  some  of  his  drawings  along  with  some  of  his  sculptures. 

Hansen  understandably  released  to  comment  any  further  on  the  death  of 
her  son,  but  said  she  will  continue  to  search  for  answers  about  it. 

The  families  of  the  officers  involved  maintain  that  they  are  being 
threatened  by  what  they  said  are  "gang  members,  yet  Hansen's  family  and 
her  son's  friends  are  also  being  threatened  by  police  officers,  she  said. 

The  shooting  is  still  under  investigation  by  the  FBI  and  tribal  police. 

Of  all  the  mothers  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation,  none  is  more 
frightened  for  her  son's  safety  than  Oletha  Mousseaux. 

Her  son,  lohn  Mousseau,  was  one  of  the  officers  directly  involved  in  the 
shootout  on  Duly  19  in  which  DeSersa  was  killed  by  either  him  or  another 
officer,  David  Whery. 

Because  the  shooting  is  still  under  investigation.  Officer  Mousseau  was 
unable  to  comment  on  the  events  of  that  evening. 

His  mother  contacted  Lakota  Tournal  because  her  son  had  received  death 
threats  since  that  night  from  gang  members. 

"Emotionally,  he's  doing  okay,"  Mousseau  said,  "He  was  nearly  shot  by 
his  ear  and  it  kind  of  effected  his  hearing." 

She  continued,  "But,  we  are  afraid  of  these  gangs  because  we  heard  of 
different  things  they're  supposed  to  do  to  us.  We  have  to  look  over  our 
shoulder.  It's  hard  on  us.  They're  saying  revenge  is  in  the  air." 

See  Volume  4 Issue  33  of  the  Lakota  lournal  for  the  rest  of  the  story. 
Copyright  c.  2003  Lakota  lournal. 
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Osage  man  falsely  accused? 

Victim  recants  testimony 
Sam  Lewin  8/11/2003 

A man  who  is  days  away  from  being  sentenced  on  burglary  and  sexual  abuse 
charges  may  have  a new  trial.  The  reason:  the  victim  in  the  case  now  says 
she  lied. 

23-year-old  Maurice  Kent  is  a member  of  the  Osage  Tribe. 

Another  Osagej  Crystal  Sweeden,  accused  him  of  a sexual  assault  in  an 
incident  that  allegedly  happened  November  3 , 2002.  She  took  the  stand 
during  Kent's  trial  and  a jury  apparently  believed  her. 

"Kent  was  tried  and  convicted  back  in  March  of  first-degree  burglary  and 
aggravated  sexual  abuse/'  said  U.S.  Attorney  Danny  Clem.  A federal  court 
tried  the  case  because  the  supposed  crime  happened  on  Indian  land,  near 
Pawhuska . 

Problem  is,  Sweeden  now  says,  Kent  never  attacked  her.  In  a letter  to 
officials  involved  in  the  case  and  obtained  by  the  Native  American  TimeSj 
Sweeden  says  any  sex  was  consensual,  and  she  made  up  the  story  to  get  back 
at  Kent. 

"I  was  entirely  willing  to  let  Mr.  Kent  go  to  jail,  after  all,  I spent 
the  previous  two  years  getting  abused  and  mistreated  and  believed  that  if 
nothing  else  he  should  go  to  prison  for  the  hurt  he  caused  to  me  and  my 
children,"  Sweeden  wrote.  "...I  suppose  the  underlying  cause  was  that  I 
found  out  Maurice  had  been  cheating  on  me.” 

Sweeden  says  she  understands  she  now  faces  perjury  charges,  but  says 
guilt  made  her  come  forward.  Sweeden  and  Kent  have  a child  together. 

"Mr.  Clem,  I assure  I am  terrified  of  what  may  be  done  to  me  for  lying 
under  oath.  Yes,  I have  been  advised  by  an  attorney  of  what  may  come  to  me 
and  there  was  no  mention  of  probation  in  my  consultations.  I can't  live 
with  myself  or  look  into  the  eyes  of  my  daughter  to  know  that  I have 
falsely  imprisoned  her  father  because  I was  angry...."  Sweeden  writes. 

lulia  O'Connell  is  the  public  defender  handling  the  case  for  Kent. 

Monday  she  filed  a motion  for  a new  trial,  based  on  Sweeden 's  latest 
comments . 

"She  says  she  did  not  tell  the  truth  at  the  trial,  showing  she  was  raped 
" O'Connell  said. 

Kent's  sentencing  is  still  scheduled  for  this  Thursday.  Fie  faces  more 
than  ten  years  in  prison. 

"In  this  instance,  the  best  you  can  do  is  have  a hearing.  She  [Sweeden] 
has  to  tell  the  judge  her  story  and  the  judge  decides  if  it's  reliable  and 
if  it  matters,"  said  O'Connell. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2003  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Ignacio  man  charged  in  killing 
By  Carol  Cohea/The  Daily  Times 
Aug  12,  2003,  08:24 

Romantic  tryst  ended  in  violence  for  Aztec  woman 

DURANGO,  Colo.  - A 30-year-old  Ignacio,  Colo.,  man  remained  in  custody 
Monday  after  being  officially  charged  with  the  death  of  an  Aztec-area 
woman  in  February  2001. 

Carlos  Herrera,  a member  of  the  Southern  Ute  tribe,  was  arrested  without 


incident  Sunday  in  connection  with  the  murder  of  Brenda  ChaveZj  40. 

According  to  officials  with  the  Southern  Ute  tribe  in  Ignacio,  Herrera 
surrendered  at  the  Durango  office  of  the  FBI  on  Sunday.  He  was  aware  there 
was  a federal  warrant  for  his  arrest , officials  said. 

Herrera  is  charged  with  second-degree  murder  and  faces  up  to  life  in 
federal  prison.  He  made  his  initial  appearance  Monday  before  U.S. 
Magistrate  lames  M.  Robb  in  Durango  and  was  advised  of  the  charges. 

He  is  scheduled  to  have  a preliminary  hearing  and  detention  hearing  on 
Thursday  at  1:30  p.m.,  in  federal  court.  Until  then  he  remains  in  La  Plata 
County  Tail  on  a federal  hold. 

Chavez's  partially  decomposed  body  was  found  in  her  car  May  9,  2001,  by 
three  children  on  four-wheelers,  who  had  come  upon  her  green  1995  Toyota 
4-Runner.  It  was  found  down  a steep  embankment  about  200  feet  off  County 
Road  321  about  1.5  miles  outside  of  Ignacio. 

After  an  autopsy,  the  death  was  ruled  a homicide  from  blunt  force  trauma 
to  the  head. 

She  had  last  been  seen  Feb.  9,  2001,  at  her  place  of  work  at  the 
Environmental  Programs  Department  in  Ignacio.  She  was  reported  missing  by 
her  husband  Ruben  Chavez  on  Feb.  10. 

At  the  time  of  her  disappearance,  missing  person  posters  were 
distributed  throughout  the  area  by  her  family.  Air  and  ground  searches 
were  conducted  and  a reward  was  offered  for  any  information  leading  to  her 
whereabouts . 

According  to  the  arrest  warrant,  Herrera  repeatedly  struck  and  kicked 
Chavez . 

Information  in  the  affidavit  for  the  arrest  warrant,  drawn  up  by  FBI 
agent  lane  A.  Quimby,  states  Hererra  was  originally  interviewed  in  2001. 

At  that  time,  he  acknowledged  that  a sexual  relationship  existed  between 
he  and  Chavez  and  that  she  had  become  pregnant.  Also  at  that  time  he 
failed  to  take  responsibility  for  the  pregnancy,  according  to  information 
in  the  arrest  warrant. 

Herrera  also  told  investigators  that  the  two  would  routinely  meet  in  the 
area  of  the  Southern  Ute  Sand  and  Gravel  pit  located  near  where  her  body 
was  found. 

Two  and  a half  years  later,  on  Aug.  7,  Herrera  voluntarily  appeared  at 
the  FBI  office  in  Durango  and  gave  investigators  detailed  information 
about  the  relationship. 

At  the  time  of  the  interview  he  brought  with  him  an  unnamed  mutual 
friend  and  spiritual  leader/advisor. 

"As  a result  of  this  sexual  relationship,  an  unwanted  pregnancy 
presented  itself  to  Herrera  and  Chavez  which  nearly  destroyed  both 
respective  marriages,"  Quimby  wrote. 

Herrera  told  investigators  of  a late  afternoon  rendezvous  between  he  and 
Chavez  at  the  gravel  pit. 

"This  meeting  happened  on  Feb.  9,  2001,  between  5:30  p.m.,  and  5:45  p.m. 
Herrera  told  investigators  that  his  reason  for  meeting  with  Chavez  was  to 
break  off  the  relationship  permanently,"  Quimby  wrote. 

"Herrera  said  while  discussing  the  relationship  with  Chavez,  a physical 
confrontation  broke  out  between  Herrera  and  Chavez.  This  physical 
confrontation  led  to  Herrera  admitting  that  he  beat  Chavez  to  death  and 
disposed  of  her  body  and  vehicle  by  running  the  vehicle  off  a steep 
embankment  into  pinon  and  juniper  trees,"  Quimby  wrote. 

She  said  the  statements  were  consistent  with  physical  evidence  found  at 
the  crime  scene  and  facts  uncovered  by  investigators  during  the  course  of 
the  investigation. 

According  to  a release  from  the  Southern  Ute  tribe,  the  arrest  of 
Herrera  is  the  result  of  interviews  and  investigations  jointly  conducted 
by  Southern  Ute  Tribal  Criminal  Investigator  Hal  Koenig  and  FBI  Special 
Agent  Dohn  Wallace. 

The  case  was  investigated  by  the  Durango  Office  of  the  FBI  and  the 
Southern  Ute  Police  Department.  The  Colorado  Bureau  of  Investigation 
provided  forensic  support. 

Carol  Cohea:  carolc@daily-times.com 

Copyright  c.  2003  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
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Below  are  some  NA  brothers  and  sisters  seeking  pen  pals.  Many  more  can 
be  found  at...  http://members.trlpod.eom/~foltz.k/napnlist.html 

Thanks  to  Kim  Foltz  for  keeping  this  fire. 
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MICHAEL  YELLOW 

Inmate  Number  18863-008 

Birth  Date  dune  2 

Mailing  Address  FCI  - E-L 

P 0 Box  5300 

AdelantOj  CA  92301-5300 

Nation/Tribe  Dine 

Comments:  I am  ISO  someone  who  is  sincere,  faithful , honest , intelligent , 
serious,  lovingj  caring,  understanding,  outgoings  professional 
academically  inclined,  ambitious,  artistic,  one-man  woman,  because  I am  a 
one-woman  man.  I am  a non-smoker,  non-drug  user  and  non-alcoholic  so  I 
require  the  same  standards  in  return.  "Please  no  headgames" 

I am  a member  of  Native  American  Church  of  North  America  (NACNA)  and  am 
a strong  believer  and  practioner  of  my  Dine  traditional  ways.  I come  from 
a long  line  of  NAC  roadmen  and  Dine  spiritual  elders  so  everything  I 
practice  was  taught  to  me  by  family  and  relatives.  I did  not  learn 
through  literature  or  videos. 

I do  not  mind  exchanging  or  enlighting  one  with  my  traditional/spiritual 
sacred  ways  of  life. 

Any  Indigenous  nation  member  welcomed.  Also  kids  okay.  Age  and  race  is 
open.  [NOTE:  NAPN  requires  visitors  to  the  site  to  be  18  years  or  older] 

Do  you  have  a good  heart?  Please  send  photos  and  phone  number  with  first 
letter. 

I am  a former  bull  rider  and  bareback  rider  and  yes,  I enjoy  riding 
horsesj  do  you?  I also  have  various  artistic  talents  ranging  from 
drawing,  paintings  beadwork,  and  wood  carving.  Do  you  enjoy  reading? 
Me,  I enjoy  reading  very  much  so  magazines  and  soft  back  novels  are 
welcomed.  Do  you  enjoy  rodeos,  PBR  events,  and  pow  wows?  Are  you  a pow 
wow  dancer? 

My  release  date  is  currently  February  2006j  but  I could  be  out  sooner 
if  all  goes  well. 


RICK  ANTHONY 

Inmate  Number  812277 

Birth  Date  October  19,  1955 

Mailing  Address  Lockhart  Work  Facility  1 C-101 
P 0 Box  1170 

Lockhart,  TX  78644-*1170 
Nation/Tribe  Cherokee 

Comments:  I have  spent  11  years  in  the  Army,  and  when  I get  parole  I 
want  to  go  back  into  small  business.  I am  divorced,  and  a member  of 
American  Indian  Religous  Rights  and  Pan-American  Indian  Association. 

Interests:  I like  to  go  campings  fishing,  hikings  and  bike  riding.  I 
like  to  listen  to  Native  American  music.  I enjoy  dancing  to  country  music. 
I am  trying  to  learn  to  speak  Cherokee. 


ROBERT  L.  IARAMILLO 

Inmate  Number  39278 

Birth  Date  December  9,  1958 

Mailing  Address  ASPC  Eyman  - SMU  II 

P 0 Box  3400 

Florence.,  AZ  85232 

Nation/Tribe  Navajo 

Comments:  I am  a 5' 6"  tall,  medium  complexion,  44  year  old  inmate,  with 
long  dark  hair  and  big  deepset  brown  eyes , presently  confined  in  the 
Arizona  State  Prison's  most  secured  unit,  serving  a 25  year  to  life 
sentence  consecutive  to  a 10  to  35  year  sentence.  I have  been  in  prison 
going  on  24  years  straight.  I am  looking  for  someone  to  exchange  thoughts 
and  laughter  with  through  letters.  I can  be  witty  and  funny,  I like  to 
laugh  and  joke  and  have  a good  time,  but  at  the  same  time  I like  to  be 


serious  because  I like  to  be  taken  serious  and  at  my  word.  I believe 
there  is  a time  and  place  to  laugh  and  jokej  and  a time  and  place  to  be 
serious.  I don't  play  games  nor  play  with  people's  feelings  cause  I 
disklike  very  much  for  people  to  play  games  or  play  with  my  feelings. 

I like  to  meet  new  people  and  make  new  friends,  and  keep  my  old  friends 
as  well.  I do  not  take  friends  for  granted. 

Interests:  I like  to  read  and  exercise  on  a daily  basis,  to  read  and 
write  letters,  and  to  read  about  Native  American  history  - actually  all 
history.  I like  to  learn  of  all  people's  history  and  culture.  I feel 
that  in  order  to  really  know  people,  one  needs  to  understand  people  and 
their  culture.  I also  like  to  read  and  study  the  law,  criminal  as  well 
as  civil. 


ADRIAN  G.  BLACK  BEAR 
Inmate  Number  38755 
Birth  Date  August  18,  1977 

Mailing  Address  South  Dakota  State  Penitentiary 
Box  5911 

Sioux  Falls.,  SD  57117 

Nation/Tribe  Oglala  Sioux  (Wanblee,  SD) 

Comments:  Well,  I ain't  into  too  much  stuff  right  now,  but  I like  to 
write  letters  and  try  to  draw. 

Interests:  I listen  to  all  types  of  music , like  to  go  to  pow  wows  when 
was  on  the  other  side  of  these  walls,  and  enjoy  reading  Stephen  King  and 
Dean  Koontz  books. 


Stuart  L (Boyd)  Crazy  Bull  ("Stu") 

Inmate  Number  6952044 
Birth  Date 

Mailing  Address  Oregon  State  Penitentiary 
2605  State  Street 
Salem,  OR  97310 

Nation/Tribe  Dakota  Sioux 

Comments:  I am  a 35  year  old  enrolled  member  of  the  Fort  Peck  Dakota 
Sioux  tribes  of  Poplar,  MT. 

Interests:  Spirituality;  drums,  sings  and  dances  traditionally;  creates 
traditional/cultural  arts  and  crafts. 

I draw  a little.,  enjoy  walks,  reading.,  beading,  and  writing/receiving 
letters  . . . 

Release  Date  2012 


-=[LADIES]=- 


PATRICIA  "CRYING  WIND"  CARMAN 

Inmate  Number  668446 

Birth  Date  November  17j  1958 

Mailing  Address  Gatesville  Unit  - Riverside  [NOTE  corrected  address] 

1401  State  School  Road 
Gatesville,  Texas  76599 

Nation/Tribe  Crow/Cherokee 

Comments:  I am  a College  Graduate  with  an  AA  in  General  Studies , AA  in 
Psychology,  Minor  in  Sociology,  BS  in  Elementary  Educationj  and  currently 
enrolled  in  a BS  Program  in  Business.  I am  a certified  paralegal.  I am 
single  with  one  grown  daughter.  And  I am  an  Elder  here  in  the  native 
community. 

Interests:  I enjoy  Basket  makingj  beadwork,  painting,  and  leatherwork.  I 
am  involved  in  prisoner  and  Native  American  rights.  I enjoy  reading  true 
crime,  religions  and  spiritual  books.  I love  old  rock  n roll  (60-70' s). 
Country  Music,  and  Traditional  and  Contemporary  Native  music. 

I am  currently  involved  with  the  plight  of  the  wrongly  and  unjustly 
convicted,  of  which  I am  one.,  and  I hope  to  one  day  clear  my  name  and  help 
others  like  myself. 


LORI  WOODS 

Inmate  Number  W-80301 
Birth  Date  August  18,  1960 

Mailing  Address  Valley  State  Prison  for  Women  B4-1-4L 
P 0 Box  92 

Chowchilla,  CA  93610-0092 


Nation/Tribe  Choctaw  - Oklahoma 

Comments:  I worked  for  the  University  of  California , Davis , for  over  10 
years.  I worked  in  a laboratory  and  love  science.  I am  also  a licensed 
Animal  Health  Technician.  I am  a first  time  offender  who  would  love  to 
have  a loyal,  honest,  and  sincere  friend  to  correspond  with.  I have  an 
A.  S.  and  B.  A.  degree. 

Interests:  I love  to  read,  read  Popular  Science  and  Psychology  Today 
magazines.  I also  love  romance  novels,  especially  historical  ones  in 
exotic  places.  I love  animals  and  the  outdoors.  I especially  love 
horses,  cats,  and  dogs.  I also  love  the  sound  of  waterfalls  and  rivers. 

Nature  is  my  escape  and  haven  in  this  world. 


AMY  MUFFLEY 

Inmate  Number  DE  3937 

Birth  Date  February  28,  1968 

Mailing  Address  SCI  Muncey 

P 0 Box  180 

Muncy,  PA  17756-0180 

Nation/Tribe  Seneca 

Comments:  I am  bi-sexual  and  follow  the  native  religion. 

Interests:  X-stitch,  crocheting,  camping,  fishing,  football,  basketball, 
hacky  sack,  taking  long  walks  on  the  beach  or  in  the  forest. 

"RE ; Rustywire:  His  name  was  David  Red  Elk"  

Date:  Tue,  duly  29,  2003  1:25  AM 

From:  rustywire@yahoo.com  (john  rustywire) 

Subj : His  name  was  David  Red  Elk  she  heard  him  say 

Newsgroup:  alt. native 

Toe  lams  thought  about  the  wonders  of  home 

the  high  mountains  of  the  North  Country 

way  up  high  beyond  Yellowknife  and  the  other  place 

windy  streets,  asphalt  and  noisy  cars 

what  was  it  called  lohn  Marshall  that  place 

where  words  become  like  iron  made  from  scraps  of  paper 

honed  on  the  edge  of  truth  and  in  old  yellow  pages 

thoughts  of  old  men,  with  twisted  whiskers  and  knowing  eyes 

Toe  lams  stood  far  from  his  world  way  up  north 

Tonight  he  stood  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  the  Uintahs 

having  driven  a day  and  a night  to  sing  the  old  songs 

letting  the  cares  of  the  world  slip  away  for  juat  a bit 

hitting  the  high  notes  and  learning  new  songs 

how  they  can  sing  those  boys  from  White  River  and  Rock  Boy 

banging  their  drums  and  pounding  out  their  hearts  singing  as  one 

just  a pow  wow  some  say  but  no  more  than  that 

He  came  to  sing  and  found  that  words  of  iron  and  scrap  paper 

were  not  all  there  was  in  the  world  of  men 

that  the  sway  of  buckskin  and  a gleem  in  the  eye  of  girl 

from  a place  called  Anadarko  with  glistening  black  hair 

with  a laugh  that  he  would  hear  all  the  days  of  his  life 

she  was  just  over  there  standing  with  her  mother 

he  met  her  two  hours  ago  and  the  dancing  was  soon  to  be  over 

she  would  be  gone  by  morning  headed  back  to  the  Red  Earth  people 

He  looked  her  way  and  she  was  seeing  him  gazing  at  her 

she  waved  him  over  and  he  counted  each  step  wondering  what  to  say 

her  mother  was  standing  there,  a Southern  Cheyenne  mother  in  buckskin 

He  thought  of  the  days  gone  by  when  he  would  have  come  across  the  plains 

with  stolen  horses,  a hand  braided  bridle  and  with  a bustle  of  eagle  feathes 

taken  from  the  bird  by  hand  in  way  of  the  old  ones  he  walked  up  there  alone 

He  thought  how  would  it  be  to  have  known  her  for  a few  more  hours 

His  drum  stick  was  spinning  and  he  had  to  hurry  his  drum  group  was  packing 

driving  all  the  way  back  home  and  he  walked  slowly  up  to  them 

counting  his  steps  and  in  the  light  of  pow  wow  grounds  late  that  night 

said  good  bye  to  this  woman  "Dust  in  Her  Hair" 


Her  mother  looked  at  him  as  he  saidj  HellOj  I am  Toe  lams 

She  laughed  to  hear  it  and  smiled  at  him  and  said  tell  me  your  name 

He  looked  at  her  and  saidj  I am  Davidj  David  Red  Elk 

my  mother  comes  from  Yellow  Knifej  I am  Dene  but  stay  in  the  Windy  City 

she  said  said  help  us  carry  these  folding  chairs  to  our  campsite 

he  picked  them  easily  and  she  quizzed  him  about  his  father 

He  told  her  he  didn't  know  him  he  left  them  when  they  he  was  small 

and  your  mother  she  saidj  she  is  at  home  she  works  as  a seamstess 

She  told  him  she  spent  some  time  there  years  ago  in  ChicagOj  the  Windy  City 

Relocation  took  many  of  us  therej  my  man  was  an  iron  worker 

Oh  he  saidj  my  father  was  also  one  he  saidj  worked  high  steel 
she  took  a long  look  at  him  and  something  twinkled  in  her  eyes 
your  mother  would  her  name  be  Winifredj  from  Yelloknifej  Winifred  Bugler 
He  stopped  in  his  tracks  and  looked  at  thiw  woman  and  remembered  a picture 
it  sat  up  high  on  the  wall  from  the  time  he  was  a childj  he  would  see  it 
everyday  he  saw  it  and  saw  this  picture  come  to  lifej  she  was  here 

He  said  I have  seen  your  picturej  you  were  standing  with  my  mother  years  ago 

it  was  at  Haskell  outside  one  of  the  dorms  it  is  all  faded 

the  woman  stopped  and  embraced  him  and  said  I have  found  her  my  friend 

my  old  dear  friendj  you  are  her  child.  She  stood  there  and  held  him  and 

then  she  sat  him  down  and  told  him  the  story  of  how  he  came  to  be. 

"RE : poem:  Inipi"  

Date:  Satj  31  dun  2003  04:15:13  -0000 

From:  "Thomas(White  Bird)Coy"  <wabipenache@yahoo . com> 

Subj : Inipi 

Mailing  List:  N A Poetry  <nativeamericanpoetry@yahoogroups . com> 


Gathering  of  souls 

traveling  back  to  the  womb  of  mother 

her  ribs  of  willow  bowed 

covered  by  the  animal  peoples  hides 

that  they  have  gifted  us 

along  with  their  lives 

and  meat  to  eat 

and  we  thank  them 

we  thank  all  the  people 

four  legged 

winged  ones 

tree  people 

rock 

all  these  people 

mothers  womb  is  warmed  with  the  stones  from  the  fire 

sweet  smell  of  cedar  and  sage 

stir  the  senses  with  a magical  aroma 

offerings  to  Creator  and  the  spirits  of  the  ancestors 

songs  and  singing  chanting  prayers  of  thankfulness 

each  human  being  giving  of  themselves 

suffering  the  heat  to  be  with  their  God. 

wabipenache 

"RE;  Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Sundayj  August  10j  2003  12:29  am 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea .org> 

Subj:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAII  BOOK  OF  DAYSj  week  of  August  18-24 

AUKAKE 

(August) 

(Mahoe-mua) 

18 

Arise  with  joy  to  greet  the  day! 

19 

Accept  what  cannot  be  easily  explained. 


20 

Sculpting  molten  lava  is  an  act  of  devotion  only  a few  artists  can 
perform. 

21 

Nature  can  provide  healing  for  many  ills. 

22 

Deep  forest  of  the  ancient  days  --  sustain  my  spirit. 

23 

There  are  many  diverse  traditions  in  this  land. 

24 

My  dreams  are  shaped  in  the  ever-changing  clouds. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"re;  Hingit-oriented  Classes  give  Students  a Boost"  

Date:  Tue,  12  Aug  2003  08:11:31  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Subj : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

f ilename="TLINGIT  ORIENTED  CLASSES" 

http://www.adn. com/alaska/story/36S3040p- 3683829c . html 
Tlingit-oriented  classes  give  students  a boost 

SCHOOL:  Emphasis  on  Native  language,  culture  helps  improve  kids'  performan 
The  Associated  Press 
August  12,  2003 

1UNEAU  - Tlingit-oriented  classrooms  at  a luneau  elementary  school  are 
being  hailed  as  a success. 

Students  enrolled  in  the  Harborview  Elementary  School  program  generally 
perform  as  well  as  other  students  in  the  district  and  do  better  than 
Native  students  on  average,  a recent  study  shows. 

"This  whole  emphasis  on  literacy  is  paying  off,"  Annie  Calkins,  a former 
district  administrator  who  has  studied  the  program,  told  the  luneau  School 
Board  last  week. 

Eunice  lames-Lee's  son  Hunter,  9,  has  been  enrolled  in  the  Tlingit 
program  for  three  years. 

"For  the  chance  for  our  kids  to  succeed  in  school,  to  see  them  thrive, 
to  see  them  develop,  to  grow  in  confidence  --  I wanted  that  for  my 
children  --  and  to  know  who  they  are,  where  they're  from,"  she  said. 

The  Tlingit  classrooms  have  operated  for  three  years,  emphasizing 
English  and  Tlingit  language  instruction  and  incorporating  Native  culture 
such  as  potlatches. 

Besides  the  classroom  teachers,  the  program  employs  a cultural 
specialist  and  elders,  according  to  the  luneau  Empire. 

Native  students  suffer  from  low  self-esteem,  teacher  Shgen  George  told 
the  School  Board;  they  tend  to  talk  less  often  and  more  quietly.  But 
children  in  the  Tlingit  classrooms  are  proud  to  be  Tlingit,  she  said. 

"I  think  that's  the  lowest,  deepest  root  of  this  program,"  George  said. 
The  program  was  funded  in  its  first  two  years  by  a federal  grant  to  the 
Sealaska  Heritage  Foundation.  The  program  is  funded  now  by  the  school 
district . 

The  classrooms  are  housed  at  Harborview  downtown  but  are  open  to 
students  throughout  luneau.  About  three-quarters  of  the  participating 
students  have  been  Native.  In  the  past  school  year,  four  out  of  10 
students  qualified  for  free  or  reduced-price  lunches. 

As  in  school  districts  across  the  nation,  a smaller  percentage  of  luneau 
students  from  low-income  families  or  racial  minorities  perform  well  on 
standardized  tests  and  other  measures  of  academic  success  than  other 
students . 

Nonetheless,  in  many  of  the  Tlingit  program's  grade  levels  in  its  three 
years  of  existence,  a larger  percentage 
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Klamath  t-hopo/berries  dried  moon 
Mvskogee  hiyo-rakko/big  harvest  moon 
+ + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  ! 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 


<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  News  Gathering,  Native  American  Chat  and  ndn-aim 
Mailing  Lists;  Newsgroups:  alt. native;  UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 


Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


"I  am  inspired  by  the  resiliency  of  Indian  people  throughout  history 
to  adapt  and  succeed.  Pueblo  engineers  designed  homes  that  stay  cool 
in  the  summer  and  warm  in  winter.  Anishinabek  people  built  canoes 
light  enough  to  be  carried  by  two  people,  but  strong  enough  to  carry 
ten  on  the  water.  Europeans  brought  the  horses  and  in  only  a few 
generations,  Indian  people  became  some  of  the  best  horsemen  the  world 
had  ever  seen  ! " 

D.  D.  Eagle  Bear  Vanas,  Odawa  motivational  speaker 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  i 

! i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
j to  the  democratic  principles  [ 

| of  the  Republic  [ 

i and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

| borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

! Choctaw  Confederacies,  | 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 
i States  Constitution,  i 

I so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  | 

+-  __  ..  __  __  __  __  ..  ..  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

[ Dourney  j 

j The  Bloodline  j 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  | 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  [ 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  j 

| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  j 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  [ 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  | 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  I 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

| languages  in  North  America,  j 
| only  175  exist  today.  ! 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
[ learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  I 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

j languages  will  survive  the  next | 

| 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  I 

j Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

j one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

I eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem.  '"  | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


| Treaty  Unity  Riders  | for  self. 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

On  a recent  trip  to  Arkansas  my  wife  and  I passed  a billboard, 
resplendent  in  its  red,  white  and  blue  message  of  patriotism.  The  message 
was  simple  and  powerful,  "One  Nation...  Under  God";  and  contact 
information  just  in  case  you  were  stirred  to  support  this  stalwart  flag 
bearer  of  American  Democracy. 

Of  course,  there  wasn't  room  to  proclaim  their  anti-tribal  sovereignty 
stance  in  Oklahoma.  You  get  a clue  when  you  log  onto  their  home  website 
http://www.onenationok.com  and  the  banner  greets  you  with  a quote  from 
Indian-hater  Slade  Gorton: 

"Citizens  of  the  United  States  should  not  have  their  rights  limited 
by  separate  governments  within  the  United  States." 

(as  an  aside,  do  you  still  buy  Gorton  frozen  seafood  products?) 

Next  you  are  greeted  with  their  proud  statement  of  purpose  which  begins 
as  follows: 

One  Nation  is  a privately  funded  organization,  the  first  and  only 
advocacy-focused  effort  in  Oklahoma  and  the  U.S.  created  to  "push  back" 
against  the  massive  expansion  of  tribal  authority  and  the  various 
disruptions  and  inequities  created  by  sovereignty-based  policies. 

Maybe  a press  statement  might  help  convince  you  of  their  intent... 
"OKLAHOMA  CITY  - The  un-level  playing  field  that  exists  between  tribally 
owned  enterprises  and  the  rest  of  the  state's  business  community  is  the 
focus  of  a new  coalition  of  thousands  of  working  Oklahomans.  The  group, 
named  One  Nation,  Inc.,  began  today  to  speak  out  on  what  it  calls  "issues 
of  basic  fairness  in  the  marketplace"  and  how  the  tax  and  regulatory 
inequities  favoring  the  tribes  threaten  to  thwart  economic  development 
efforts  across  the  state." 

So,  behind  the  seeming  patriotic  notice  on  the  billboard,  in  the  field, 
near  the  big  old  highway  (apologies  to  country  singer  Del  Reeves)  stands  a 
bigoted,  racist,  anti-Indian  organization  determined  to  bring  down  tribal 
sovereignty  and  tribal  self-determination. 

Founding  members  of  this  organization  are  as  follows: 

Oklahoma  Independent  Petroleum  Association 
Oklahoma  Petroleum  Marketers  Association 
Oklahoma  Farm  Bureau 
Southern  Oklahoma  Water  Alliance 
Oklahoma  Grocers  Association 

[in  other  words,  they  have  deep  pockets  and  support  comes  from  such 
so-called  service  providers  as  Oklahoma  Farm  Bureau  - greed  draws  out 
a lot  of  truth] 

Co-Chairmen  are 

leramy  Rich,  Director  of  Public  Policy,  Oklahoma  Farm  Bureau 
Rusty  Shaw,  Owner,  Shaw's  Gulf,  Inc. 

They  link  to  other  good  ole'  Amerikkan  groups 
www.citizensalliance.org 

This  group,  out  of  Ronan  MT  wants  full  access  to  trust  lands  near  Rez's. 
Here's  how  they  phrase  it.. 

"Federal  policies  currently  deny  millions  of  people  living  on  or  near 
Indian  reservations  their  full  Constitutional  rights.  It  is  therefore 
CERF  and  CERA's  mission  to  advocate  equal  protection  of  the  law  so  that 
this  nation  of  many  cultures  may  be  one  people,  living  under  one  system 
of  laws." 


www.ucelandclaim.com 


The  sole  purpose  of  this  organization  is  to  fight  the  Oneida  Land  Claim 
in  New  York. 

[It  was  all  right  to  steal  the  land.  It  really  pisses  us  off  those 
Indians  want  it  back!] 

These  groups  all  hide  behind  lofty  notions  of  patriotism  and  fairness, 
meanwhile  studiously  ignoring  WHY  this  "one  nation"  came  to  exist  at  all. 
They  darn  sure  aren't  wanting  to  pay  attention  to  the  demographics  of  the 
soldiers  out  in  the  Iraqi  heat  to  protect  oil  interests  back  home. 

They've  got  to  vex  about  the  tax  on  a pack  of  smokes  or  a tank  of  gas.  It 
seems  to  have  escaped  them  that  non-Indians  are  only  in  Oklahoma  at  ALL 
because  this  "one  nation"  broke  treaties. 

"One,  greedy,  self-righteous,  anti-tribal-sovereignty  bunch  of  fat-cats" 
would  be  a more  accurate  name,  but  being  upfront  about  themselves  is  not 
really  high  on  their  action  list.  Dust  be  sure  you  know  who  they  are, 
because  knowing  your  enemy  is  the  first  task  of  any  good  warrior. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy . org 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A. 
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"RE : why  is  an  Oklahoma  Attorney  sending  Racist  E-mails? 
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From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 
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IN  THE  HOOP:  Attorney  can't  spell,  but  Natives  are  animals 
August  14,  2003 

The  Native  American  Times  ran  a story  August  12  about  an  e-mail  the  Tulsa 
Indian  Coalition  Against  Racism  (TICAR)  received  from  a local  attorney. 

The  story  can't  be  accessed  online  but  here's  the  text  of  the  e-mail  from 
Doug  Embrey. 

I was  offended  once  when  a relative  said  the  american  indians  are 
"useless  and  irrelevant."  Although  my  family  has  indian  blood,  I think 
your  wa  wa,  whiney  a**ed  attitudes  justify  your  irrelevance.  No  more  free 
tags  and  education.  You  people  would  still  be  smoking  peyote  and  braying 
at  the  moon  like  animals  but  for  the  civilization  whites  built.  Get  an 
education,  get  a job,  get  a life,  get  respectuful  of  America  or  get  the 
hell  out!  As  far  as  I am  concerned,  we  should  get  every  vestage  of  your 
"culture"  out  of  our  history.  Union  Whiteskins  would  be  OK  with  me. 

When  contacted  by  the  paper,  Embrey  confirmed  his  e-mail  and  had  even 
more  to  say.  "That's  the  way  a lot  of  people  feel,  they  just  get  tired  of 
hearing  this  whiny  butt  s**t,"  he  said. 

But  that's  not  all!  He  also  has  some  views  on  Indian  gaming.  "I  come 
from  a Christian  heritage  and  I think  it's  a degradation  of  the  Indians. 

It  seems  to  be  the  only  thing  they  can  do  is  sell  cigarettes  and  gambling. 
It  wouldn't  make  me  prideful,"  he  said. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2003  Indianz.Com. 
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School  board  VP  scolds  public 
By  Dim  Snyder/The  Daily  Times 
Aug  17,  2003,  08:57 

Tells  residents  not  to  write  letters  to  the  editor 

SHIPROCK  - Central  School  District  school  board  Vice  President  Gary  Ray 
chastised  community  members  during  a work  session  Thursday  night  in  the 
Shiprock  Board  Room  for  airing  their  grievances  against  the  district  in 
public . 

"I've  been  disrespected  behind  my  back  in  the  media.  If  you  have  a 
problem  with  me  you  don't  go  to  the  Farmington  Daily  Times.  You  don't  go 
to  the  regional  director  of  civil  rights.  Come  to  me,"  Ray  said. 

Ray  made  his  comments  in  response  to  community  member  Larry  Emerson's 
claim  during  the  meeting  the  district  was  negligent  in  its  responsibility 
by  not  adequately  consulting  its  Indian  Education  Committee  on  budgetary 
matters  and  bilingual  education  concerns. 

Ray  referred  to  a guest  column  Emerson  wrote  for  The  Daily  Times  earlier 
this  year  about  the  Indian  Education  Committee  and  the  district.  "I  have  a 
hard  time  respecting  you,  Mr.  Emerson,  because  you  go  to  the  newspaper  and 
attack  me,"  Ray  said. 

Emerson  said  "I  never  thought  of  you  when  I made  my  comments  ...  there's 
nothing  as  far  as  I'm  concerned  disrespectful  between  you  and  me." 

Ray  responded  "Did  you  not  have  a guest  column  in  the  Farmington  Daily 
Times?" 

This  prompted  Ray  to  begin  a discussion  on  "respect"  between  the  IEC  and 
the  school  board.  Ray  said  he  respected  Navajos  but  "respect  is  a two-way 
street."  He  added  he  sometimes  wished  he  were  a Navajo  so  he  could  help 
lead  the  Navajo  people. 

Emerson,  who  is  not  an  IEC  member,  told  Ray  "You  have  shifted  it  from  a 
superintendent's  function  to  the  IEC  to  a board's  responsibility.  You're 
shifting  the  argument." 

Ray  added  "The  IEC  does  not  have  the  responsibility  I do  to  make  a 


decision  ...  the  bottom  line  is  it's  my  job  as  a board  member  to  make  a 
final  decision." 

Ray's  comments  about  the  public  speaking  out  also  referred  to  a visit  by 
John  F.  Dulles  II,  regional  director  for  the  U.S.  Commission  on  Civil 
Rights  in  Denver.  Dulles  listened  to  community  concerns  and  gathered 
comments  in  Farmington  and  Shiprock  Aug.  13-14  about  the  district.  The 
administration  and  school  board  did  not  know  about  the  public  meetings. 

Dulles  called  the  district  "a  colonialized  education  system"  because  it 
is  90-percent  Navajo  while  the  district-level  administrators  are  Anglos 
with  the  exception  of  the  bilingual  program  director  and  the  Indian 
Education  coordinator.  Superintendent  Linda  Besett  later  called  Dulles' 
remarks  "inappropriate"  because  a majority  of  the  school  board  members  are 
Native  American. 

"I  was  shocked  to  have  a school  district  that  is  80  to  90  percent  Indian 
that  is  not  controlled  by  Indians.  It's  controlled  by  the  white  man/'  said 
Dulles,  the  son  of  former  U.S.  Secretary  of  State  John  F.  Dulles  and 
nephew  of  former  CIA  Director  Allen  Dulles.  "Navajos  should  direct  the 
policies  of  the  educational  system.  That  is  not  the  case." 

Dust  prior  to  Thursday's  meeting  Ray  said  he  wanted  The  Daily  Times  to 
investigate  a press  release  printed  in  the  paper  about  anonymous  district 
teachers  asking  for  donations  since  the  district  had  not  paid  them  this 
summer  to  work  on  bilingual  testing.  When  the  article  first  appeared  he 
said  he  was  upset  because  he  didn't  know  who  wrote  it,  who  the  teachers 
were  or  that  the  district's  response  was  not  included. 

Hoskie  Benally,  former  director  of  Our  Youth,  Our  Future,  a juvenile 
residential  drug  treatment  center  in  Shiprock,  said  to  Ray  "We  came  here. 

We  tried  to  give  you  input.  There's  always  this  defensive  antagonism.  You 
say  you  want  input  but  you're  not  listening  ...  you  talk  about  disrespect. 
Let's  go  down  memory  lane  last  year  at  a board  retreat  when  bilingual 
education  was  attacked." 

Ray  then  attempted  to  move  on  with  the  meeting. 

"You're  trying  to  cut  me  off,"  Benally  said. 

"I'm  asking  for  positive  input,"  Ray  responded. 

The  IEC  is  made  up  of  community  members  from  14  Navajo  Chapters  that 
fall  within  the  district's  11  schools  on  the  reservation.  The  district, 
part  of  the  state  Department  of  Education  and  not  the  tribe,  also  has  six 
nonreservation  schools. 

The  district  must  have  an  IEC  by  federal  law  to  collect  federal  funds 
from  Dohnson-O'Mally,  Title  7 and  Title  8.  Besett  mentioned  twice  during 
the  four-hour  meeting  that  the  school  board,  because  it  has  a majority  of 
Native  Americans,  could  constitute  an  IEC  instead  of  the  current  committee. 

"It's  a core  function  of  parents  to  be  involved  in  budgets,"  Emerson 
said  to  Besett.  "There's  a disconnect  between  us.  It  seems  decisions  are 
being  arbitrarily  made."  Fie  added  "It's  not  promoting  harmony." 

Besett  said  "What's  not  promoting  harmony?" 

Emerson  responded  "To  consult  the  IEC.  That  should  be  standard  operating 
procedure. " 

Absent  during  Thursday's  meeting  were  board  President  Randy  Manning  and 
board  members  Bernadette  Todacheene  and  Glenn  Duncan.  Board  Secretary 
Stanley  King  was  present  but  did  not  comment  on  the  issue. 

The  school  board  is  expected  to  vote  on  the  IEC's  bylaws  during  its 
regular  school  board  meeting  at  7 p.m.  Tuesday  in  the  Kirtland  Board  Room. 
The  district  plans  to  divide  the  IEC  into  three  separate  committees. 

Dim  Snyder:  jims@daily-times.com 

Copyright  c.  2003  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
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Indians  put  hopes  for  past  on  reborn  agency 
By  KELLI  SAMANTHA  HEWETT  Staff  Writer 

In  thousands  of  areas  all  over  Tennessee,  history  sleeps  a few  inches 
below  ground  - until  the  bulldozers  come. 

As  progress  and  development  rumble  into  rural  areas  ripe  for 
subdivisions,  road  expansions,  schools  and  supercenters,  more  Native 
American  burial  sites  are  uncovered.  In  2001  a state  Court  of  Appeals 
ruling  limited  the  role  today's  Native  Americans  can  take  in  court  to 
protect  ancient  remains. 

Some  people  say  there  should  be  no  special  treatment  for  unmarked 
graves  of  people  without  traceable  relatives.  But  some  frustrated  Native 
Americans  and  their  supporters  are  looking  to  the  newly  resurrected  state 
Commission  on  Indian  Affairs  to  regain  political  influence  and  help 
protect  the  past. 

"It's  probably  going  to  be  one  of  the  most  important  issues,"  said  Tom 
Kunesh,  a commission  candidate  from  Chattanooga  whose  mother  is  a 
Standing  Rock  Sioux  Indian.  "In  Native  American  ideology,  the  land  is  a 
life  itself.  There's  a relationship,  especially  when  our  ancestors  reside 
inside  (the  land)  forever." 

The  court  ruling  has  meant  quicker,  easier  construction  for  developers 
and  landowners,  who  hire  archaeologists  to  relocate  the  remains,  often  to 
nearby  property. 

That's  the  case  at  sites  such  as  the  former  Devon  farm  property  along 
Highway  100  in  Bellevue.  Part  of  the  land  is  being  developed  for  the 
Ensworth  High  School,  scheduled  to  open  for  the  2004-05  school  year. 

There,  teams  of  archaeologists  are  using  kitchen  spoons,  paintbrushes 
and  other  tools  to  unearth  the  burial  sites  less  than  a foot  below  ground. 
Dozens  of  small  holes  dot  the  landscape,  some  revealing  the  embedded 
bones  of  the  dead. 

The  workers  hunch  over  each  grave  to  collect,  record  and  tag  the 
remains,  any  arrowheads  and  other  burial  tokens.  They  also  bag  the 
surrounding  dirt  and  match  it  to  the  appropriate  new  grave  for  reburial, 
as  specified  by  Native  Americans.  But  remains  are  sometimes  taken  to 
government  offices  or  labs  for  research,  which  outrages  many  Native 
Americans . 

Kunesh  predicts  more  discussions  with  state  environmental  and  road 
officials  to  amend  the  practices  and  perhaps  legislation  to  protect  the 
ancient  burial  sites. 

Others  say  they  don't  support  new  legislation. 

"I  don't  think  there  needs  to  be  any  special  status  for  Native 
Americans  any  more  than  Irish  or  Scottish  or  anyone  else,"  land-use 
attorney  Tom  White  of  Nashville  said. 

White  has  represented  developers  and  landowners  in  a number  of  Middle 
Tennessee  ancient  burial  cases,  such  as  the  Charlotte  Pike  Wal-Mart 
Supercenter,  housing  subdivisions  off  Brick  Church  Pike  and  the 
Fieldstone  Farms  homes  development  in  Williamson  County. 

Despite  the  insult  that  many  Native  Americans  feel  the  disturbance  of 
the  graves  causes,  this  compromise  is  designed  to  help  keep  the  spirit  of 
the  dead  intact  so  it  is  not  without  a home. 

"It  can  get  real  intense,"  said  state  archaeologist  Nick  Fielder,  whose 
division  of  the  Tennessee  Department  of  Environmental  Affairs  oversees 
the  projects.  The  division  also  includes  three  Native  American 
representatives  who  can  visit  the  burial  site  developments  but  have 
limited  authority.  "There  are  more  and  more  conflicts  with  Indian  sites" 
as  rural  areas  are  developed. 

The  new  Commission  on  Indian  Affairs,  re-established  earlier  this  year 
by  the  state  legislature,  is  an  unfunded  government  liaison  of  seven 
members.  The  members  are  expected  to  be  appointed  this  fall  by  Gov.  Phil 
Bredesen . 

Former  Gov.  Don  Sundquist  disbanded  the  commission  in  2001  citing  its 
ineffectiveness.  Skeptics  say  it  was  because  of  the  commission's 
criticism  of  him. 

Unlike  the  previous  commission,  this  one  will  include  members  nominated 
by  Native  Americans  throughout  the  state  and  give  voice  to  Native 
American  issues,  such  as  promoting  heritage  tours  and  establishing 


cultural  programs  and  burial  site  protection. 

The  precedent-setting  2001  court  ruling  involved  graves  near  the 
intersection  of  Old  Hickory  Boulevard  and  Hillsboro  Pike,  which  the  state 
wanted  to  widen  beginning  in  1999. 

Before  the  court  ruling.  Native  Americans  often  filed  concerns  as 
"interested  parties"  and  often  initiated  court  proceedings  that  stretched 
for  months,  even  years,  while  the  projects  stopped. 

Many  Native  American  supporters  see  the  ruling  as  a loss  that  needs  to 
be  reclaimed. 

"The  fight  isn't  over,"  said  loe  McCaleb,  the  Hendersonville  attorney 
who  represented  a number  of  Native  Americans  in  the  road-widening  case. 
"The  effort  is  still  being  made  in  hopes  a law  will  be  passed  to  give 
them  some  right." 

Native  American  burial  sites  in  Tennessee  usually  fall  under  state 
cemetery  laws  because  they  are  on  privately  developed  land.  Because  most 
of  the  ancient  sites  are  unmarked,  they  are  considered  abandoned  and  not 
subject  to  the  same  notification  and  relocation  process  of  marked  graves 
or  established  cemeteries. 

In  the  few  instances  in  which  development  includes  federal  grant  money, 
stricter  requirements  protect  the  remains. 

Kunesh  said  the  state  law  serves  the  purposes  of  the  developers  and 
private  landowners  and  reflects  an  ideology  of  land  as  a thing  to  be 
possessed  ? which  is  completely  opposite  of  the  Native  American  ideology 
of  land  being  a living  thing.  Besides,  Kunesh  said,  it  was  the  federal 
government  that  forced  Native  Americans  to  leave  those  sites  in  the  1800s. 

"The  right  to  preserve  our  ancestors  was  never  given  up,"  Kunesh  said. 

"The  Native  Americans  were  forced  out  at  knife  point,  at  rifle  point, 
at  sword  point.  Native  Americans  were  forced  to  remove  themselves  from 
their  family  lands.  That  changes  everything." 

President  Andrew  Jackson's  Indian  removal  policy  of  1830  forced  a 
cross-country  relocation  of  Native  Americans  in  the  eastern  United  States 
to  the  Western  frontier.  The  Indian  land,  much  of  it  in  the  South, 
including  Tennessee,  went  to  the  surge  of  white  settlers. 

Thousands  of  Indians  died  during  the  move,  part  of  which  the  Cherokee 
called  the  "Trail  of  Tears"  for  the  sorrows  experienced  along  the  way. 

But  there  is  also  hope  for  compromise,  as  some  developers  take  a more 
collaborative  approach. 

One  success  story  is  in  Brentwood,  where  part  of  the  Primm  plantation 
property  on  Moores  Lane  is  located.  Part  of  the  family  land  was  sold  for 
the  Montclair  subdivision,  but  when  developers  found  slave  and  Native 
American  graves,  they  redesigned  the  entrance  to  preserve  the  graves  by 
creating  a greenspace  area  that  routed  traffic  around  them. 

An  adjoining  piece  of  land  that  includes  the  Fewkes  Native  American 
mounds  and  the  turn-of -the-century  Boiling  Springs  Academy  school 
building  will  be  developed  into  an  educational  park  by  Brentwood  and  its 
historic  commission.  The  area  also  will  be  incorporated  into  a bikeway 
trail . 

"It's  a great  example,"  said  Mark  Tolley,  president  of  the  Tennessee 
Ancient  Sites  Conservancy,  which  works  to  protect  the  Native  American 
graves.  "We  are  not  anti-development.  They  can  save  the  sites  and  build 
projects  around  them." 

It's  a different  ending  than  Brentwood's  case  in  the  late  1990s  in 
which  Native  American  remains  were  discovered  late  in  the  process  of 
library  construction.  They  were  dug  up  and  analyzed  despite  protests. 
Reburial  costs  as  much  as  $1,000  a grave,  according  to  Fielder,  the  state 
archaeologist . 

"We  learned  a long  time  ago  that  it's  better  to  talk  about  things 
before  you  get  too  far  along,"  Mike  Walker,  city  manager  of  Brentwood, 
said . 

"It's  cheaper  and  easier  to  ram  something  through,  but  you  might  win 
the  (development)  battle  but  lose  the  war." 
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Tribal  officials  pondering  how  best  to  share  culture 
Hal  Mattern  and  Dohn  Stearns 
The  Arizona  Republic 
Aug.  6,  2003  12:00  AM 

They  have  opened  casinos,  hotels  and  golf  courses.  Now  Native  American 
communities  throughout  the  nation  are  looking  to  develop  cultural  tourism 
programs  to  attract  more  visitors. 

But  opening  their  lands  to  tourists  requires  a delicate  balance  between 
promoting  and  preserving  their  cultural  heritage,  a national  Indian  tourism 
official  said  Tuesday. 

"There  are  some  in  our  communities  who  say  we  have  to  be  careful  not  to 
sell  our  culture,"  said  David  Gipp,  vice  president  of  the  American  Indian 
Alaska  Native  Tourism  Association.  "We  need  to  set  a standard  for  what  has 
to  be  shared  and  what  has  to  be  left  for  the  members  of  the  tribe." 

Gipp  was  a speaker  at  the  fifth  annual  American  Indian  Tourism  Conference 
at  the  Sheraton  Wild  Horse  Pass  Resort  & Spa.  The  resort  is  on  the  Gila 
River  Reservation  south  of  Phoenix. 

The  conference,  which  ends  today,  has  focused  on  teaching  tribal  officials 
how  to  develop  tourism  programs  and  to  make  their  often-remote  communities 
more  accessible  to  visitors. 

Participants  agreed  that  tribes  have  to  avoid  being  exploited  by  outsiders 
and  becoming  victims,  as  in  the  past. 

lanell  Sixkiller  said  non-Indian  tour  operators  used  to  bring  visitors  to 
the  reservation  and  say,  "The  sky  is  blue,  the  people  are  brown,  the  rocks 
are  red,  we're  going  to  have  lunch  in  town." 

Sixkiller  said  tourists  can  sometimes  frustrate  tribal  members  with  their 
questions  and  behavior,  but  she  said  most  are  respectful  and  want  to  learn 
about  native  people  and  their  culture.  She  encouraged  tribal  members  to 
reach  out  to  tourists  and  make  a good  impression  on  them. 

Nels  Lawson  of  the  Tlingit  tribe  in  Alaska  said  that  sharing  tribal  culture 
and  heritage  can  help  spread  understanding  and  reduce  discrimination 
against  American  Indians.  He  said  his  tribe  shares  some  of  its  ceremonial 
singing  and  dancing  with  tourists. 

"We  look  to  our  dance  groups  to  do  a lot  of  public  outreach,"  Lawson  said. 

Several  participants  pointed  out  that  Native  Americans  have  been  in  the 
tourism  business  for  centuries,  feeding  and  guiding  explorers  and  settlers, 
and  later  ethnographers  and  archaeologists. 

Richard  Narcia,  governor  of  the  Gila  River  Indian  Community,  said  his 
people  have  been  welcoming  visitors  to  the  Phoenix  area  for  hundreds  of 
years . 

"Only  now  we  are  charging  by  the  night,"  he  joked. 

But  tribes  also  have  to  draw  the  line  on  letting  outsiders  exploit  their 
religious  and  spiritual  ceremonies  and  lands. 

Gipp  said  the  key  is  for  each  tribe  to  develop  its  own  tourism  plan  and 
determine  how  it  fits  that  community. 

"We  are  the  ones  who  can  do  the  proper  presentation  of  our  culture  and 
heritage,  not  somebody  who  read  about  it  in  a book,"  he  said.  "We  are  the 
experts . " 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Arizona  Republic. 
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Who  do  you  go  to  for  advice? 

By  Terry  Lusty 

Buffalo  Spirit  Contributor 

August  2003 

Who  is  an  Elder? 

The  question  is  often  raised  and  usually  provokes  superb  discussion. 

The  question  cannot  be  simply  answered,  nor  can  any  one  answer  be 
considered  universal.  While  there  are  similarities  across  Turtle  Island, 
there  are  many  differences. 

What  is  important  is  that  one  understands  the  Elder's  place  in  society 
and  acknowledges  the  fact  that  they  have  a considerable  impact  on  the 
values,  morals,  ethics,  attitudes  and  behaviors  of  the  people  in  their 
circle.  They  serve  as  guides  and  role  models  for  others  to  follow  in  their 
journey  through  life. 

During  the  1970s  and  1980s,  the  Alberta  Me'tis  community  looked  upon 
Adrian  Montrose  Hope  from  the  Kikino  Me'tis  Settlement  as  one  of  their  most 
cherished  and  knowledgeable  Elders.  This  highly  respected  man  was  an 
educated  person  of  Cree/Scots  ancestry  who  spoke  fluent  Cree  and  English, 
was  a poet,  orator,  storyteller,  philosopher  and  staunch  cultural  advocate. 
He  became  a mentor  to  many,  including  this  writer  whose  future  he 
influenced  in  terms  of  culture,  history  and  media. 

Hope  was  a fine  storyteller  and  keeper  of  his  culture.  As  such,  he 
frequently  shared  his  knowledge  and  promoted  Me'tis  culture  at  every  turn. 
For  him,  that  was  one  of  his  chief  duties  as  an  Elder. 

He  also  served  as  a confidant,  and  counselled  people  with  problems  or 
issues  that  required  his  attention. 

Hope  was  not  an  Elder  simply  because  of  his  age.  He  was  viewed  and 
accepted  as  such  by  the  Me'tis  community  at  large  because  of  the  knowledge 
acquired  and  experiences  lived  over  many  years  and  how  that  contributed  to 
his  wisdom. 

The  late  Rik  Yellowbird,  a writer  and  cultural  person,  said  he  used  to 
listen  to  Elders  and  they  would  say,  'You  are  your  own  teacher,  your  own 
healer  and  your  own  judge. ' He  believed  that  there  are  Indian  Elders  and 
elderly  Indians,  but  they  weren't  one  and  the  same. 

Their  behavior  and  actions,  coupled  with  the  knowledge  and  skills  they 
possess  is  what  counts,  according  to  Cree  Elder  Alfred  Bonais.  He  worked 
for  years  as  cultural  co-ordinator  at  Poundmaker  Treatment  Centre  and 
Nechi  Treatment  Training  Centre  in  St.  Albert,  Alta.,  and  is  often  called 
on  to  conduct  prayers  and  smudges.  He  says  an  Elder  must  have,  "a  clean 
spirit,  a clean  body,  clear  mind,  good  heart  and  good  behavior." 

How  one  can  tell  whether  an  Elder  is  an  Elder  in  this  regard  may  be 
determined  by  other  Elders  who  observe  what  and  how  things  are  done, 

Bonais  explains.  They  look  for  accuracy  in  the  kinds  of  information  that 
is  being  passed  along. 

Bonais  said  Elders  work  together,  respect  each  other,  and  support  each 
other . 

"It  is  up  to  us,"  to  reach  out  and  help  the  youth  because  they  have  lost 
so  much  of  the  traditional  ways,"  Bonais  said. 

Blackfoot  Elder,  Tom  Cranebear,  takes  the  role  of  Elder  a step  further, 
saying  an  Elder  has  to  walk  the  talk. 

"They  have  to  have  outstanding  conduct,  understanding  and  patience,  and 
be  tolerant."  They  do  not  have  to  be  a pipe  holder  or  ceremonialist . There 
are  other  people  who  can  do  these  things,  he  said. 

Cliff  Pompana,  a Saulteaux  originally  from  Manitoba,  is  a pipe  holder 
and  claims  there  are  a number  of  self-appointed  Elders,  people  who  do  not 
have  sufficient  experience,  knowledge  and  wisdom  to  practice  as  Elders. 

Cranebear  points  to  many  from  the  penal  institutions  "making  like 
Elders."  They  no  sooner  get  released  from  jail,  he  adds,  "and  they  imitate 
Elders...  get  themselves  a pipe"  without  going  through  the  right 
procedures,  without  even  having  a ceremony  with  the  Elders. 

Cranebear  himself  was  one  Elder  who  received  a headdress  and  pipe  in  the 
mid-80s  from  one  of  Alberta's  most  respected  Elders,  the  late  Doe  Crowshoe 
of  the  Peigan  First  Nation  in  southern  Alberta. 


Still  another  concern  he  has  is  the  mixing  of  men  and  women  in  sweats. 

"It's  a strict  no-no/'  he  said. 

There  are  Elders  too,  he  complains,  who  play  bingo  and  drink  in  bars, 
then  go  out  and  talk  to  people  the  next  day.  It's  just  not  right. 

"They  play  Desus  one  moment  and  are  John  Dillinger  the  next,"  he  charges 

Cranebear  explained  that  many  Elders  help  in  communities  without  asking 
for  something  in  return.  Dust  one  example  he  uses  regards  sweats.  They  are 
supposed  to  be  "without  strings  attached.  No  fee.  Dust  prayers  and 
tobacco,"  he  said. 

As  well,  "young  Elders  should  travel  to  many  different  tribes  and  learn 
from  them."  That  is  what  he  did  and  it  was  so  valuable,  he  said.  "I'm 
still  spending  a lot  of  time  with  them.  You  never  stop  learning." 

The  late  Dr.  Anne  Anderson,  a Me'tis  Elder,  author  and  educator  who  was 
often  called  upon  because  of  her  knowledge  and  wisdom,  used  to  say  that 
Elders  are  sometimes  selected  by  their  communities  for  what  they  have  to 
offer.  If,  for  example,  they  have  become  skilled  at  something  in 
particular  and  have  also  achieved  a lot  of  knowledge  and  wisdom,  they  may 
be  accepted  as  an  Elder.  This  applies  even  if  they  appear  to  be  too  young 
to  be  an  Elder.  There  are  young  Elders  who  may  have  grown  up  and  spent  a 
lot  of  time  around  other  Elders  and  met  the  requirements  at  an  earlier 
stage  than  most.  That  can  qualify  them,  even  if  they  are  only  in  their  40s 
or  50s. 

Protocol  should  be  followed  when  approaching  an  Elder.  To  obtain  advice 
or  direction  from  Elders,  said  Antoine  Littlewolf,  a Cree  from  Onion  Lake, 
one  should  take  a pouch  of  tobacco,  offer  a bit  of  it  to  the  Elder.  If  one 
has  no  tobacco,  it  can  be  substituted  with  something  else,  like  some  cloth 

Like  Bonais  and  so  many  others,  Littlewolf  is  saddened  by  the  fact  that 
"today's  generation  are  not  learning  [the  traditions],"  which  is  why  he 
tries  to  transfer  what  knowledge  he  has  to  young  people. 

In  closing,  it  is  advised  that  Elders  be  given  their  due  respect.  Be 
considerate  of  their  needs  - comfort,  company,  food,  gift,  and 
acknowledgement . 
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Shirley  negotiating  with  Peabody 
By  Dim  Snyder/Shiprock  bureau 
Aug  13,  2003,  09:34 

BLACK  MESA,  Ariz.  - Navajo  Nation  President  Doe  Shirley  Dr.  said  Monday 
his  administration  has  been  studying  what  impact  the  tribe's  $600  million 
lawsuit  against  Peabody  Western  Coal  would  have  on  Peabody's  Black  Mesa 
Coal  Mine  operations  near  Kayenta,  Ariz. 

In  addition,  Shirley  has  been  negotiating  with  Peabody  to  find  an 
alternative  water  source  for  slurrying  coal  from  Black  Mesa  more  than  300 
miles  to  the  Mohave  Generating  Station  in  Laughlin,  Nev.,  in  an  effort  to 
keep  both  facilities  open. 

Navajo  grassroots  groups  have  objected  to  Peabody  using  underground 
water,  or  the  N-Aquifer,  for  their  operations.  The  Navajo  Council  passed 
an  Aug.  1 resolution  supporting  an  end  to  the  use  of  the  N-Aquifer  by 
Peabody  at  the  end  of  2005. 

The  Black  Mesa  Mine  would  shut  down  without  the  N-Aquifer  or  a new 
source  of  water  to  slurry  coal.  The  generating  station,  which  relies  on 
the  mine  to  operate,  could  also  be  forced  to  close. 

The  impact  of  the  mine  closure  would  be  a loss  of  $35  million  annually 
to  the  tribal  budget  and  more  than  740  jobs  - primarily  Navajo  workers. 


"I  will  do  everything  in  my  power  to  avoid  shutdown  at  the  mine  . . . the 
negotiations  I have  initiated  to  ensure  the  continuation  of  the  mine  will 
continue/'  Shirley  said. 

He  added  in  a written  statement  he  "was  alarmed"  the  Council  passed  the 
resolution  and  "did  not  heed  the  advice  of  the  attorney  general  of  the 
Navajo  Nation  or  its  own  water  commission  as  to  the  impacts  the  resolution 
may  have  on  negotiations  with  Peabody  and  with  the  efforts  to  find  an 
alternative  to  the  N-Aquifer." 

Shirley  said  negotiations  were  under  way  to  find  a new  water  supply 
source  for  the  mine  but  wanted  the  Navajo  Nation  to  take  a reasonable 
position  on  the  N-Aquifer. 

He  added,  "To  have  the  effect  of  law,  the  Council  would  have  to  rescind 
the  existing  leases  to  stop  pumping.  However,  as  it  stands  now  the  Nation 
has  binding  leases  which  allow  use  of  the  N-Aquifer  pumping  beyond  2005 
unless  an  alternative  water  source  is  identified  and  agreed  to  by  the 
tribes  and  companies." 

The  Navajo  Nation  officially  is  still  pursuing  the  Peabody  Coal  lawsuit 
despite  losing  an  identical  $600  million  lawsuit  this  spring  with  the 
United  States  in  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court. 

Dim  Snyder:  jims@daily-times.com 
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Family's  past  lies  in  coal  mine 
Pamela  G.  Dempsey 
Dine'  Bureau 
August  16,  2003 

TSE  BONITO  - The  hogan  is  holding  onto  its  logs  and  the  wagon  is  still 
chained  to  the  tree  but  the  family  who  used  them  is  no  longer  there. 

More  than  25  years  ago,  Annie  Lee,  along  with  her  brother,  Charlie 
Reeder,  and  daughters,  Naazbaa  Snodgrass,  Dorothy  Benally,  Margaret 
Kinlicheeny  and  Eleta  Estevan,  were  forced  to  leave  the  land  they  called 
home,  located  halfway  between  Tse  Bonito  and  Ya-Ta-Hay,  to  relocate  nearby. 
Pittsburgh  and  Midway  Coal  Mining  Company  was  the  reason. 

Now  the  hills  on  which  they  herded  sheep,  prayed,  and  even  married  are 
scattered  with  large  mounds  of  glittery  coal.  Cranes,  conveyor  belts, 
warehouses,  holding  ponds  and  water  trucks  have  taken  their  place. 

"This  was  our  stomping  ground,"  Snodgrass  said.  "It  was  so  peaceful.  We 
herded  sheep  here  and  chased  horses.  I hope  they  take  the  whole  thing  with 
them  (when  they  go)." 

P and  M is  scheduled  to  shut  down  in  2008,  with  removal  and  clean-up 
scheduled  to  last  five  more  years.  Plans  have  yet  to  be  made  for  the  land, 
and  it  is  unsure  if  the  Navajo  Nation  or  the  original  customary  use  land 
holders  will  claim  it  back.  Lee  and  her  family  are  one  of  10  families  who 
were  relocated  from  the  main  area  of  the  mine  lease. 

The  family  took  a tour  Duly  17  and  asked  to  come  back  to  specifically 
see  their  home.  The  family  visited  their  home  Friday  with  company 
permission,  signed  waivers  of  liability,  and  donned  hard-hats.  The 
entrance  to  their  old  road  now  has  a stop  sign  and  a guardhouse.  A 'notice 
of  right  to  search'  is  posted  nearby. 

"The  last  time  I was  here,  I was  not  getting  out,"  Snodgrass  said.  "I 
was  overwhelmed." 

She  looked  around,  "What  a mess!" 

Reeder,  known  as  "Uncle  Charley,"  doesn't  speak  much  English,  but  he 
talked  about  his  parents,  Martha  and  Frank.  He  talked  about  when  he  was 


born  there,  Nov.  15,  1928.  He  pointed  to  an  area  where  a crane  stood 
behind  tall  power  lines. 

"We  used  to  live  up  there,  we  used  to  have  fun  up  there,"  Estevan  said. 
"We  thought  nothing  would  come  up  here  when  we  were  growing  up." 

The  tour  guide  took  the  family  straight  to  the  old  hogan,  passing  by  a 
parking  lot  and  stopping  next  to  a conveyor  belt  which  towers  over  the 
area.  A barbed-wire  fence  separates  the  machinery  and  the  hogan,  which  Lee 
and  "Uncle  Charley,"  using  a cane,  walked  carefully  past. 

And  there  it  was,  their  childhood  home.  The  hogan' s logs,  weathered  and 
gray,  stood  together.  The  family,  grouped  close  near  the  front  door, 
stared  quietly  at  first  and  made  small  steps  toward  the  structure. 

"No  one  has  maintained  it,  'cause  we  don't  know  how,"  the  tour  guide 
said . 

Lee,  Uncle  Charley,  and  her  daughters  spread  out,  inspecting  the  fallen 
sheep  corral,  the  wagon,  and  the  grounds.  Uncle  Charley  points  out  a 
trough  he  carved  from  a log  to  feed  the  sheep  with.  Snodgrass  picks  up 
trash  and  an  old  coffee  pot  lid.  The  roar  of  diesel  engines  and  an  alarm 
welcomes  them  home. 

"This  is  bad,  it  won't  be  the  same,"  Kinlicheeny  said.  "I  hope  my  kids 
have  (a  place)  to  come  back  to." 

Right  now,  Lee  and  her  family  don't  have  a place  to  come  back  to.  But  as 
they  looked  over  the  land  they  once  lived  on,  plans  to  rebuild  their  homes 
and  their  futures  seemed  as  promising  as  the  juniper  bushes,  the  cedar 
trees,  and  the  wildflowers  which  grew  in  the  family's  absence. 

"I  really  enjoyed  it  here,"  Snodgrass  said.  "It  was  so  peaceful;  there 
was  no  electricity  and  running  water.  We  were  really  happy." 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Navajos  regain  possession  of  ceremonial  buffalo  shields 
By  Dennis  Romboy 
August  12,  2003 
Deseret  Morning  News 

Three  ancient  buffalo  hide  shields  used  by  Navajo  medicine  men  in 
traditional  religious  ceremonies  are  back  in  the  tribe's  possession. 

The  National  Park  Service  turned  over  the  artifacts  - the  oldest  leather 
shields  known  from  North  America  - to  Navajo  officials  last  Thursday, 
ending  a four-year  long  ownership  dispute.  The  tribe's  headquarters  are  in 
Window  Rock,  Ariz. 

"Indeed,  a number  of  claims  were  made  and  the  Navajo  Nation  claim 
prevailed,"  said  A1  Hendricks,  Capitol  Reef  National  Park  superintendent. 
The  shields  were  on  display  there  for  46  years. 

Artifacts  hunter  Ephraim  P.  Pectol  discovered  the  decorated  shields  in  a 
shallow  rock  shelter  below  Boulder  Mountain  in  south-central  Utah  in  1926. 
The  three  large  buffalo  hides  were  carefully  padded  with  shredded  juniper 
bark  and  covered  with  a layer  of  dirt.  Carbon  dating  placed  their 
construction  between  1420  and  1640,  likely  toward  the  end  of  that  range. 

Because  the  shields  were  found  on  federal  land,  they  were  placed  at 
nearby  Capitol  Reef  in  1953.  They  remained  on  display  at  the  visitors 
center  there  until  1999  when  the  Navajo  tribe  claimed  them,  citing  the 
Native  American  Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act. 

Six  tribes,  including  Utes  from  Uintah  County  and  Colorado  and  Kaibab 
Paiutes  from  Fredonia,  Ariz.,  filed  requests  for  the  shields.  Also,  some 
descendants  of  the  man  who  found  them  contested  the  valuable  antiquities 
leaving  Utah.  The  artifacts  were  stored  in  a government  repository  in 


Tucson,  Ariz.j  until  the  ownership  question  was  resolved. 

After  consultation  with  anthropologists  and  archaeologists  over  two 
years,  the  Park  Service  determined  the  shields  belonged  to  the  Navajos. 

"The  strongest  claim  was  made  by  the  Navajo  Nation,"  Hendricks  said. 

The  decision  was  based  largely  on  oral  tradition,  specifically  the 
recollection  of  an  elderly  Navajo  medicine  man  thought  to  be  the  last  of 
those  trained  in  ancient  rituals  using  the  shields.  The  healer  told 
officials  his  grandfather  was  the  last  man  to  have  the  shields  before  they 
were  hidden. 

The  three  shields  were  created  centuries  ago  for  an  ancient  protection 
ceremony  that  included  songs  and  prayers.  They  were  handed  down  from 
generation  to  generation. 

During  a U.S.  Army  roundup  of  the  Navajo  for  interment  in  a New  Mexico 
prison  camp  in  the  1860s,  the  two  medicine  men  responsible  for  the  shields 
fled  to  Utah  from  Arizona.  One  of  them  stashed  them  in  the  mountains  of 
what  is  now  Wayne  County.  He  died  before  he  could  retrieve  them  or  tell 
anyone  how  to  find  them. 

E-MAIL:  romboy@desnews.com 

Copyright  c.  2003  Deseret  News  Publishing  Company. 
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Fires  appear  to  be  man-made 

By  Patrick  Winderl/Havre  Daily  News/pwinderl@havredailynews . com 

ROCKY  BOY'S  INDIAN  RESERVATION  - Local  law  enforcement  officers  and 
federal  fire  marshals  are  investigating  a series  of  possibly  man-made  fires 
on  Rocky  Boy's  Indian  Reservation. 

Six  or  seven  small  blazes  began  in  the  Bear  Paw  Mountains  late  Tuesday 
or  early  Wednesday.  All  but  one  were  put  out  Wednesday.  Three  fire 
departments  continued  to  fight  a 10-acre  fire  near  Rocky  Boy  Agency  this 
morning. 

Although  the  fires  were  relatively  small,  a critical  shortage  of 
personnel  and  the  fires'  locations  made  them  difficult  to  put  out,  said 
Robert  "Sonny"  Belcourt,  director  of  natural  resources  for  the  Chippewa 
Cree  Tribe. 

The  fires  appear  to  be  man-made,  Belcourt  said.  Rocky  Boy  Police  and 
fire  marshals  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  are  investigating,  he  said. 

"We've  never  seen  anything  like  this,"  he  said.  "We're  really  concerned. 
Our  tribal  council  was  made  aware  of  the  situation  - and  they  are  all  very 
concerned . " 

As  of  Wednesday,  all  forests  within  the  reservation  are  closed  to 
unauthorized  use,  Belcourt  said.  With  the  exception  of  firefighters  and 
fire  investigators,  no  one  is  allowed  in  the  forests,  he  said.  Violators 
may  be  arrested. 

Tribal  police  blocked  forest  roads  Wednesday  afternoon.  The  road  leading 
to  the  largest  of  the  blazes,  the  Muddy  Creek  Fire,  was  guarded  by  a 
uniformed  officer.  Only  firetrucks  and  unmarked  vehicles  with  U.S. 
government  license  plates  were  allowed  access  to  the  road. 

The  Hill  County  Sheriff's  Office  is  investigating  a similar  fire  that 
occurred  on  private  property  adjacent  to  the  reservation.  The  fire, 
reported  at  6 a.m.  Wednesday,  burned  some  hay  bales  before  being  put  out 
by  the  Bear  Paw  Volunteer  Fire  Department,  Hill  County  Sheriff  Greg 
Szudera  said  today.  No  was  injured. 

"The  cause  is  being  investigated,"  Szudera  said.  "It's  very  suspicious." 

Deputies  asked  for  help  from  the  U.S.  Border  Patrol  to  locate  a vehicle 
they  believe  may  have  been  involved  in  the  fire,  Szudera  said. 

Aircraft  with  the  Border  Patrol  searched  an  area  south  of  Havre 


Wednesday  morning,  but  did  not  locate  the  vehicle.  Border  Patrol  spokesman 
Mark  Kemp  said. 

Deputies  later  located  a vehicle  matching  the  description,  but 
determined  it  was  not  involved  with  the  fire,  Szudera  said. 

The  fires  on  the  reservation  occurred  in  isolated  areas  of  the  Bear  Paw 
Mountains,  forming  a rough  semicircle  around  the  agency.  The  first  of  the 
fires  was  reported  around  midnight  Tuesday,  Belcourt  said.  The  Carrie  Fire 
burned  about  4 acres  before  being  put  out  Wednesday  morning.  Crews 
continued  to  hose  down  hot  spots  Wednesday  afternoon  and  firefighters 
camped  out  Wednesday  night  to  ensure  it  did  not  flare  up  again. 

The  fire  started  on  a steep  hill  that  runs  parallel  to  a dirt  road 
several  miles  from  the  agency.  The  fire  burned  up  the  west  side  of  the 
hill,  breached  the  crest,  and  began  burning  down  the  west  side  before  it 
was  put  out.  The  area  is  steep  and  heavily  wooded,  making  it  inaccessible 
to  trucks  and  bulldozers.  Crews  had  to  fight  the  fire  by  hand,  Belcourt 
said,  a difficult  task  with  a shortage  of  available  firefighters. 

The  majority  of  Rocky  Boy's  trained  firefighters,  including  its  elite 
Hotshot  crews,  are  deployed  elsewhere,  Belcourt  said.  More  than  80  tribal 
firefighters  are  combating  blazes  in  Glacier  National  Park  and  other  fires 
near  Bozeman,  he  said. 

About  18  firefighters  with  the  tribe's  natural  resources  department,  and 
the  Bear  Paw  Volunteer  Fire  Department  responded  to  the  Carrie  fire,  said 
tribal  fire  prevention  technician  Harold  Watson.  The  crews  built  a fire 
line  around  the  fire  using  shovels,  then  let  the  fire  burn  out,  he  said. 

Three  or  four  smaller  fires  were  reported  early  Wednesday  morning,  and 
burned  out  themselves  or  were  easily  contained,  Belcourt  said. 

With  a shortage  of  firefighters,  safety  is  the  number  one  concern,  he 
said . 

"We  always  keep  safety  in  mind,"  he  said.  "If  it  looks  like  it's  getting 
out  of  control,  we  will  do  something  different.  Most  of  our  firemen  are 
very  fire  savvy." 

The  Muddy  Creek  Fire  was  reported  about  7 a.m.  Wednesday,  Watson  said. 
The  fire  may  have  burned  for  several  hours  before  it  was  reported,  he 
added . 

Firefighters  had  trouble  with  the  fire  Wednesday  morning  when  it  grew 
from  3 acres  to  about  10  acres,  Watson  said.  Crews  just  off  the  Carrie 
Fire  were  sent  to  Muddy  Creek,  where  they  worked  until  relief  arrived 
Wednesday  evening.  A specialized  fire  crew  from  the  Montana  Department  of 
Natural  Resources  and  Conservation  in  Great  Falls  was  called  in  to  support 
the  volunteer  and  tribal  firef ighters,  Watson  said. 

The  crew,  an  initial  attack  team,  consists  of  highly  experienced 
firefighters  specially  trained  to  combat  fires  by  hand,  Watson  said.  The 
team  arrived  about  5 p.m.  Wednesday. 

The  fire  lines  set  at  Muddy  Creek  by  teams  Wednesday  night  still  held 
this  morning,  Watson  said,  adding  the  fire  was  still  burning  within  the 
fire  lines.  A series  of  arson  fires  on  the  reservation  claimed  hundreds  of 
acres  of  grasslands  last  year.  The  largest,  in  April  of  2002,  burned  more 
than  200  acres. 

Those  fires  were  easily  accessible,  unlike  the  fires  Wednesday,  Belcourt 
said . 

Copyright  c.  2003  Havre  Daily  News/Havre,  MT. 

"RE : Please  write  the  Arizona  Republic"  

Date:  Wed,  13  Aug  2003  00:56:08  -0400  (EDT) 

From:  yael  <yael@dojo.tao.ca> 

Sub j : Please  write  the  AZ  Republic  (fwd) 

>To:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

hi  Gary! 

Our  fearless  "leader"  came  to  Mt.  Lemmon,  amidst  the  burnt  homes  and 
suffering,  to  promote  his  so-called  "healthy  forests  initiative."  I 
didn't  make  the  protest,  but  here's  a fwd:  from  someone  who  did... 

Forwarded  message  

Date:  Tue,  12  Aug  2003  17:30:48  -0700 


From:  Roxane  George  <roxanegeorge@swfa .org> 

> To:  Southwest  Forest  Alliance  < roxanegeorge@swfa.org> 


Dear  friends: 

The  rally  and  press  conference  in  Tucson  went  very  well  yesterday.  Mount 
Lemmon  cabin  owners,  a firefighter,  a Tucson  State  Representative, 
conservationists  and  about  250-350  people  all  spoke  out  creatively  and 
articulately  against  the  Bush  Forest  Plan  and  for  real  forest  and 
community  protection.  We  have  seen  a lot  of  good  editorials  in  the  New 
York  Times,  Arizona  Daily  Star  and  several  Montana  papers.  Not 
surprisingly,  the  Arizona  Republic  ran  a particularly  bad  one,  which  I 
have  included  below. 

Please  take  a few  minutes  and  send  a brief  letter  to  the  editor  of  the 
Republic.  Your  letter  should  be  no  more  than  200  words.  It  can  be 
emailed  from  the  Republic  website:  http://www.azcentral. 
com/arizonarepublic/opinions/sendaletter . html  We  particularly  need  to 
repeat  the  message  that  the  Republic  keeps  ignoring,  which  is  that  no-one, 
including  conservationists,  opposes  thinning  small  trees,  but  the  so- 
called  "Flealthy  Forests  Initiative  is  about  letting  the  timber  industry 
cut  big  trees  even  though  they  are  not  the  problem. 

Other  themes  for  an  effective  letter  are: 

a. .  Current  forest  conditions  resulted  from  over  100  years  of  logging 
large  and  old  growth  trees  and  overgrazing  combined  with  decades  of  fire 
suppression  and  the  current  drought,  not  environmental  appeals. 

b.  . 

c. .  95%  of  old  growth  has  been  logged  already.  90%  of  trees  are  12"  and 
smaller.  We  support  thinning  small  trees  but  the  Bush  Plan  turns  over 
thinning  to  the  commercial  timber  industry  that,  in  their  own  economic 
interest,  will  only  want  to  cut  the  largest  trees  which  are  not  the  ones 
we  need  thinned. 

d . . 

e.  . The  Rodeo-Chediski  fire,  as  they  point  out,  started  and  burned 
extensively  on  land  that  was  logged  and  not  subject  to  environmental  laws 
or  appeals. 

f.  . 

g.  . The  Republic  is  repeating  the  myth  stated  over  and  over  by  pro-timber 
politicians,  that  environmentalists  oppose  thinning.  The  real  block  to 
community  thinning  projects  is  lack  of  funding,  which  the  Bush  plan  does 
nothing  to  remedy. 

h . . 

i. .  The  Flealthy  Forests  Legislation  does  not  limit  exempted  projects  to 
small  trees  nor  does  it  give  guidance  to  prioritize  community  protection. 
Its  definitions  of  projects  that  can  be  exempted  from  environmental 
protections  is  so  broad  that  the  only  place  where  it  doesn't  apply  is 
designated  wilderness. 

Thank  you  for  all  your  efforts  to  stop  this  destructive  initiative. 

-Roxane 

AZ  Republic:  Stop  fanning  the  flames 

All  sides  must  recognize  dangers  to  our  forests 

Aug.  11,  2003  12:00  AM 

Today's  planned  tour  of  devastated  Summerhaven  on  Mount  Lemmon  will  help 
President  Bush  promote  his  Flealthy  Forests  Initiative. 

But  a view  of  the  White  Mountains,  scene  of  last  year's  devastation, 
would  have  done  more  to  underscore  his  proposals. 

There,  the  president  could  have  walked  along  the  stretch  of  U.S.  60, 
where  a narrow  thinning  project  conducted  two  years  before  the  "Rodeo- 
Chediski"  fire  provided  a propitious  fire  break.  Many  firefighters  believe 
that  project,  which  dropped  the  roaring  crown  fire  dead  in  its  tracks, 
stopped  the  conflagration  from  marching  into  Pinetop-Lakeside  and  beyond. 

Fie  could  have  viewed  the  work  of  the  White  Mountain  Apaches,  true 
stewards  of  the  forest,  whose  thinning  efforts  are  unencumbered  by  the 
disastrously  good  intentions  of  outsiders. 

At  the  same  time,  he  could  glimpse  the  19,000  acres  of  charred  ponderosa 
pine  - near  communities  and  roads,  but  on  federal  and  state  land  - that 


only  now  are  being  salvaged  after  months  of  costly,  time-consuming  court 
battles.  The  Apaches,  he  may  note  comparatively,  have  completed  their 
salvage  work. 

But  Summerhaven  will  tell  a story,  too. 

Summerhaven  and  the  80,000  wooded  acres  charred  by  the  "Aspen"  fire  will 
provide  ample  evidence  that  attempts  to  "wall  off"  woodland  communities 
from  conflagrations  erupting  deep  inside  fuel-choked  forests  does  nothing 
to  address  the  root  problem,  which  is  unhealthy,  fuel-choked  forests.  Like 
most  major  Western  fires,  "Aspen"  started  deep  inside  the  forest  itself. 

The  destructive,  earth-sterilizing  effects  of  massive  crown  fires  would 
be  a pre-eminent  concern  of  environmentalists,  one  would  think.  But  in 
their  passion  to  demonize  Bush  and  his  Healthy  Forests  proposal  as  the 
lackey  and  tool  of  the  almighty  logging  industry,  deep-forest  survival 
passes  from  the  scene. 

That  being  the  case,  the  president's  tour  of  the  Arizona  fire  damage 
should  be  instructive  to  the  debate  over  national  fire  policy. 

It  should  inform  the  president  that  the  comprehensive  policy  changes  he 
seeks  are  especially  valuable  to  the  Southwest.  It  is  in  the  Southwest 
that  the  drought-plagued  Western  forests  are  driest. 

And  it  is  here  that  decades  of  mismanagement  have  done  the  most  damage. 
Even  when  water  here  is  "plentiful,"  it  is  plentiful  only  by  the  standards 
of  arid  lands. 

If  it  is  unnatural  for  Western  forests  to  have  grown  thick  with  hundreds 
of  trees  per  acre,  it  is  madness  for  such  a thing  to  occur  in  the  thin, 
dry  soil  of  the  Southwest.  The  only  "winner"  in  a policy  that  does  not 
relieve  Southwest  ponderosa-pine  forests  of  their  density  is  the  bark 
beetle.  And  it  is  winning  hands  down. 

Hopefully  too,  the  president's  visit  will  instruct  his  environmentalist 
critics  that  thinning  forests  in  the  Southwest  can  have  far  more  immediate 
value  than  thinning  elsewhere.  Under  natural  conditions,  ponderosa  pine 
forests  can  withstand  fire.  Thinning  gives  them  life. 

More  important,  a presidential  tour  of  Arizona's  forestland  should 
impress  the  Greens  with  another  important  fact:  There  is  no  demon  logging 
industry  here. 

If  a national  forest-health  policy  is  overbroad,  the  national 
environmentalist  response  to  it  is  even  worse  in  its  assumption  that  every 
attempt  to  thin  forests  is  the  work  of  insidious  tree  farmers. 

The  Southwest  is  different.  And  more  desperate.  It's  time  both  the 
politicians  and  the  Green  lobbyists  in  Washington  started  recognizing 
those  facts. 

If  you  would  prefer  not  to  receive  these  messages,  please  reply  with  a 
polite  request  to  be  removed  from  the  list.  Thank  you. 

Roxane  George 
Outreach  Director 
Southwest  Forest  Alliance 
P.0.  Box  1948 
Flagstaff,  AZ  86002 
(928)  774-6514 
roxanegeorge(3swf  a . org 
www.swfa.org 

"RE : Santa  Ana  Pueblo  doesn't  fear  Shortfall"  

Date:  Thu,  14  Aug  2003  08:40:55  -0700 
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Sub j : NA  News  Item 
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Santa  Ana  Pueblo  Doesn't  Fear  Shortfall 

By  Thomas  J.  Cole 

Journal  Investigative  Reporter 


August  14,  2003 

An  Indian  tribe  that  unsuccessfully  sought  a state  loan  faces  a $52 
million  balloon  payment  three  years  from  now  unless  it  can  find  new 
financing. 

But  Santa  Ana  Pueblo  officials  said  that  despite  the  loss  of  the  state 
loan,  they  are  optimistic  about  the  prospects  for  eventually  refinancing 
about  $88  million  in  debt. 

They  also  said  they  are  confident  the  pueblo  could  make  the  payments  on 
its  current  loans  if  its  bid  for  refinancing  fails. 

"Obviously,  it's  going  to  be  hard  to  make  the  balloon,"  said  Bill  Haltom, 
a lawyer  for  the  tribe.  "It'll  be  tight;  no  doubt  about  it." 

Gov.  Bill  Richardson  killed  the  proposed  loan  to  Santa  Ana  Pueblo  last 
week  but  didn't  rule  out  the  state  playing  some  part  in  a restructured 
deal . 

The  pueblo,  located  just  north  of  Albuquerque,  wanted  to  borrow  $62 
million . 

Santa  Ana  has  about  $87.6  million  in  debt  for  its  Santa  Ana  Star  casino, 
Tamaya  Hyatt  Regency  resort.  Twin  Warriors  Golf  Club,  two  ranch  purchases 
and  other  expenses. 

Under  the  proposed  state  loan,  the  New  Mexico  Finance  Authority  would 
have  refinanced  some  of  the  debt  while  the  tribe  would  have  paid  off  the 
rest  with  cash.  Santa  Ana  has  about  $33.6  million  in  savings. 

The  loan  would  have  saved  the  pueblo  an  estimated  $7  million  a year  in 
debt  payments. 

One  problem  for  Santa  Ana  Pueblo  is  that  payments  on  its  current  loans 
are  escalating,  according  to  Finance  Authority  records. 

The  scheduled  payments  total  $11  million  this  year,  $12.7  million  in 
2004  and  $15.7  million  in  2005,  with  a balloon  payment  of  $52.4  million 
due  in  2006. 

The  question  is  whether  the  tribe  will  be  able  to  make  the  payments 
given  its  income  and  the  amount  of  cash  it  now  has  in  the  bank. 

Estimates  far  apart 

A financial  consulting  company  that  does  work  for  the  Finance  Authority 
estimated  the  pueblo's  casino,  resort  and  golf  courses  will  net  about  $10 
million  this  year  - less  than  the  scheduled  payments  on  the  debt. 

But  the  tribe's  estimate  of  net  revenues  is  close  to  $16  million,  which 
would  be  more  than  the  scheduled  payments.  It  is  also  double  what  the 
businesses  netted  last  year. 

The  pueblo  also  collects  gross-receipts  and  other  taxes  from 
transactions  on  its  land  but,  like  any  government,  has  expenses,  such  as 
police  protection  and  waste-water  treatment. 

Pueblo  Gov.  Myron  Armijo,  in  a lengthy  interview  Monday,  said  he  is 
confident  the  pueblo  will  eventually  refinance  its  debt  with  the  help  of 
state  and  federal  agencies,  private  lenders  or  a combination. 

"If  you  were  going  to  refinance  your  home,  would  you  take  advantage  of  a 
lower  interest  rate?  That's  basically  what  we're  doing,"  Armijo  said. 

The  pueblo  is  now  paying  as  much  as  12  percent  interest  on  its  largest 
loans  with  Wells  Fargo  & Co.  The  interest  on  the  state  loan  would  have 
been  about  5 percent.  State  officials  had  said  earlier  the  rate  would  be 
about  6 percent. 

Armijo  said  he  also  was  confident  that  even  if  the  tribe  failed  to 
refinance  its  current  debt,  it  would  be  able  to  make  the  scheduled 
payments . 

If  the  state  loan  had  gone  through,  Santa  Ana  Pueblo  would  have  paid  a 
constant  $6.8  million  a year  over  12  years  to  pay  off  the  refinancing. 

Richardson  said  he  killed  the  state  loan  because  the  state  shouldn't 
assume  undue  risk,  compete  with  private  lenders  or  place  itself  in  the 
position  of  becoming  part  owner  of  a casino. 

'A  heck  of  a deal' 

Haltom,  who  was  interviewed  along  with  Armijo,  said  the  governor's 
comments  made  it  seem  as  if  the  loan  were  risky  and  that  the  tribe  didn't 
have  the  money  to  repay  its  debts. 

"Neither  of  those  is  true,"  he  said.  "If  the  tribe  were  broke,  why  do  we 


have  $30  million  on  deposit?  The  state's  tunning  down  a heck  of  a deal." 

Santa  Ana  Pueblo  hasn't  missed  a payment  on  its  current  debt,  Armijo 
said . 

He  and  Haltom  acknowledged  that  the  pueblo  hasn't  fully  recovered  from  a 
sharp  financial  downturn  in  2001  and  2002. 

Net  revenues  from  the  casino-  the  tribe's  major  economic  engine-  slipped 
from  $16.6  million  in  2000  to  $10.4  million  in  2001  and  to  $6.7  million  in 
2002. 

At  the  same  time,  the  recently  opened  Tamaya  Hyatt  Regency  was  losing 
money:  $4.1  million  in  2001  but  just  $53,000  in  2002.  It  is  projected  to 
make  money  this  year. 

Armijo  said  payments  to  vendors  were  pushed  out  to  120  days  during  the 
worst  of  the  crisis  and  are  now  down  to  60  days  in  most  cases. 

"What  we've  done,  I guess,  is  try  to  push  those  accounts  payables  out  a 
little  bit  so  we  can  make  sure  that  we  have  enough  money  to  operate, " he 
said . 

Armijo  and  Haltom  blamed  much  of  the  financial  squeeze  on  the  economic 
fallout  from  the  Sept.  11,  2001,  terrorist  attacks  but  said  other  factors, 
such  as  the  overall  downturn  in  the  economy  and  increased  competition  from 
other  gaming  tribes,  played  a role. 

The  tribe  was  particularly  hurt  when  it  expanded  its  casino  and  a 
projected  increase  in  business  didn't  fully  materialize.  It  closed  a 
portion  of  the  casino,  laid  off  workers,  canceled  shows  and  stopped  work 
on  a casino  hotel. 

Armijo  said  he  has  heard  allegations  of  financial  wrongdoing  on  the  part 
of  former  or  current  tribal  officials  and  that  the  Tribal  Council  wants  to 
conduct  some  audits. 

"We're  in  that  process,"  he  said.  "The  tribe  is  moving  to  look  at  those 
allegations  but  are  they  true?  I don't  know." 

Armijo  added,  "It  upsets  me.  It  concerns  me.  If  people  choose  to  do 
something  like  that,  well  they  choose  to  do  that.  But  that's  not  what 
we're,  the  community,  is  all  about." 

He  said  an  audit  is  being  conducted  of  Southern  Sandoval  Investments,  a 
tribal  board  that  has  management  responsibility  for  land  leases  and  other 
economic  development  efforts  by  the  tribe. 

Unlike  the  casino,  the  resort  and  golf  courses.  Southern  Sandoval 
Investments  hasn't  been  recently  audited. 

Asked  whether  he  was  concerned  about  the  operations  of  Southern  Sandoval 
Investments,  Armijo  said,  "As  a tribal  member,  yes.  As  a governor,  also, 
yes.  We  should  try  to  perform  at  our  best  all  the  time.  ...  The  priority 
should  be  the  pueblo." 

Copyright  c.  2003  Albuquerque  Journal. 
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Faction  fights  eviction  from  tribal  homes 
The  Associated  Press 
August  13,  2003 

ONEIDA,  N.Y.  (AP)  - A group  of  Oneida  Indians  facing  eviction  from  their 
reservation  homes  in  central  New  York  are  taking  their  case  to  a federal 
appeals  court,  claiming  they  are  victims  of  "cultural  genocide"  by  tribal 
leaders . 

The  group  will  ask  the  2nd  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  to  stop  the 
Oneida  Indian  Nation  from  forcibly  inspecting  houses,  overturn  the 
nation's  housing  ordinance,  and  prevent  the  nation  from  demolishing  their 
homes,  said  the  group's  attorney,  Donald  Daines. 


The  group  claims  Oneida  leaders  are  violating  the  federal  Indian  Civil 
Rights  Act  by  using  nation  laws  to  punish  them  for  opposing  Ray  Halbritter 
the  Oneidas'  federally  recognized  leader. 

A federal  district  court  last  week  ruled  against  the  group,  which 
includes  Halbritter's  71-year-old  aunt,  Maisie  Schenandoah,  a clan  mother. 
A spokesman  for  Halbritter  says  the  recognized  Oneida  leadership  no  longer 
considers  Schenandoah  a clan  mother. 

"We  are  standing  firm.  These  are  our  aboriginal  lands  and  we  are 
entitled  to  live  here,"  said  Diane  Schenandoah,  whose  trailer  home  is  one 
of  four  scheduled  for  demolition. 

The  trailers  were  condemned  by  the  tribe  as  part  of  a nearly  decade-old 
nation  housing  improvement  program  and  not  as  a way  to  suppress  political 
dissent,  said  Clint  Hill,  a member  of  the  tribal  council. 

The  dispute  goes  beyond  housing.  Those  facing  eviction  are 
traditionalists  who  do  not  recognize  Halbritter  as  the  tribe's  leader  and 
claim  he  rules  as  a dictator.  Under  traditional  law,  chiefs  are  picked  by 
the  clan  mothers  and  must  have  consensus  approval. 

In  1993,  the  Grand  Council  of  the  Six  Nations'  Confederacy  - the 
traditional  governing  body  of  the  Iroquois  tribes  - stripped  Halbritter  of 
his  leadership.  Halbritter's  spokesman  said  the  Grand  Council  has  no 
authority  in  this  area  and  that  each  Indian  nation  is  a sovereign  state. 

However,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  continues  to  recognize 
Halbritter  as  the  Oneida  leader. 

"They  are  using  their  power  to  make  people  homeless,  to  steal  their 
property,  to  take  away  their  voices,"  said  sister  Vicky  Halsey  Schenandoah 
another  resident  whose  trailer  was  condemned.  "They  want  to  destroy  anyone 
who  wants  to  follow  the  traditional  ways." 

The  trailer  homes  are  located  on  the  Oneidas'  ancestral  32-acre 
reservation,  located  30  miles  east  of  Syracuse.  They  were  scheduled  for 
demolition  on  Aug.  20  but  that  has  been  put  on  hold  while  the  case  is 
under  appeal,  said  Oneida  spokesman  Mark  Emery. 

The  housing  program  was  started  because  tribal  members  were  concerned 
about  safety  and  health  issues.  Hill  said.  He  also  noted  that  Halbritter 
lost  another  aunt  and  uncle  in  a trailer  home  fire  in  the  mid-1970s. 

Hill  said  his  trailer  was  condemned  two  years  ago  and  he  was  required  to 
move  into  new  nation  housing. 

Emery  said  so  far  12  homes  have  been  destroyed  under  the  program  so  far. 
Those  displaced  are  offered  new  subsidized  housing.  Since  1996,  the 
Oneidas  have  built  20  new  single-family  homes,  10  duplexes  and  40 
townhouses,  he  said. 

Previously,  only  Danielle  Patterson,  another  traditionalist,  had 
contested  the  condemnation  of  her  trailer,  Emery  said. 

Patterson,  a 32-year-old  mother  of  two,  pleaded  guilty  to  criminal 
contempt  in  tribal  court  in  November  after  scuffling  with  nation  police 
who  came  to  evict  her  from  her  home. 

Patterson,  like  those  presently  facing  eviction,  refused  new  housing, 
Emery  said. 

As  a result  of  their  past  defiance,  Maisie  Schenandoah  and  her  two 
daughters  were  among  three  dozen  tribal  members  who  in  1995  formally  "lost 
their  voices"  in  nation  affairs.  Such  status  means  they  are  not  eligible 
for  nation  programs  and  services  and  do  not  receive  the  approximately  $5, 
000  quarterly  distributions  paid  to  tribal  members  in  good  standing. 

Since  1995,  about  half  of  the  36  have  regained  their  membership  by 
appealing  to  the  tribal  council,  a step  the  remaining  dissidents  can  take 
at  any  time,  Emery  said. 

Last  week,  U.S.  District  Judge  Norman  Mordue  ruled  that  he  did  not  have 
jurisdiction  to  consider  the  case,  adding  that  the  complaint  contained  no 
facts  to  support  the  allegations.  A tribal  court  judge  previously  ruled 
that  he  did  not  have  jurisdiction  over  political  or  membership  questions. 

"The  tribal  court  is  a charade.  Halbritter  appointed  the  judges.  They 
aren't  going  to  go  against  him,"  said  Diane  Schenandoah. 

"The  federal  court  should  have  jurisdiction.  It's  their  government  that 
recognizes  Halbritter, " she  said. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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A history  lesson  from  a different  point  of  view 

History  conference  seeks  to  educate  people  about  Oneida  past 

August  13,  2003 

News-Chronicle 

Many  people  know  that  the  Oneida  Tribe  of  Indians  live  in  Wisconsin,  but 
why  they  came  here  might  not  be  as  well  known. 

That's  why  the  Oneida  Nation  is  hosting  the  Oneida  Journeys  conference, 
part  of  a series  of  conferences  designed  to  give  people  a sense  of  Oneida 
history.  Oneida  Journeys,  which  begins  today  and  continues  through 
Saturday,  will  address  the  period  between  1860  and  1900. 

"History  is  written  from  the  view  of  the  victor,"  said  conference 
coordinator  Gordon  McLester.  "What  we're  saying  is  that  doesn't 
necessarily  cover  all  aspects.  The  stories  have  not  been  told  yet,  and 
these  stories  are  becoming  from  our  point  of  view." 

Through  slide  shows,  discussion  from  academic  experts  and  attorneys  from 
Washington,  D.C.,  participants  will  get  a broader  view  of  the  Oneida 
experience.  Topics  to  be  addressed  include  the  reason  Oneida  people  left 
New  York  to  come  to  Green  Bay,  the  formation  of  the  reservation,  land  loss 
and  timber  rights  and  the  Oneida  involvement  in  the  Civil  War. 

McLester  said  the  Indian  Allotment  Act  - in  which  the  government  broke 
down  Oneida  land  allotments  from  65,000  acres  to  80  acres  in  a period  of 
less  than  30  years  - also  will  be  addressed. 

"We're  trying  to  educate  not  only  our  own  people,  but  non-Indians," 
McLester  said.  "Most  of  the  time  we're  just  a footnote  in  someone's 
overall  view  of  tribal  history." 

The  event  is  co-sponsored  by  the  Oneida  Nation  Arts  Program. 

FYI : 

The  Oneida  Journeys  History  Conference  will  begin  at  8:30  a.m.  today- 
Saturday  and  continues  to  mid-afternoon  with  lectures  and  presentations 
throughout  the  day.  All  events  are  free  and  take  place  at  Oneida  Nation 
Elementary  School  (Turtle  School),  N7125  Seminary  Road,  Oneida.  Food  and 
entertainment  will  be  provided.  The  event  will  feature  a concert  by  the 
Green  Bay  Civic  Symphony,  performing  Dennison  Wheelock's  "Suite 
Aboriginal"  at  7 p.m.  tonight.  The  Oneida  Hymn  Singers  of  Canada  will  open 
for  the  concert  at  6:30  p.m.,  following  an  ice  cream  social. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Green  Bay  News-Chronicle. 
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Inferior  Blackfeet  housing  under  fire 
August  13,  2003  - 3:44pm  EST 

GREAT  FALLS,  Mont.  - Two  critical  turning  points  are  pending  in  a federal 
lawsuit  filed  here  last  year  over  substandard  housing  on  the  nearby 
Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation. 


Plaintiffs  in  the  case  allege  that  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  (HUD)  and  the  Blackfeet  Housing  Authority  in  the  mid- 
1970s  knowingly  built  and  sold  153  homes  using  inferior  and  potentially 
harmful  materials.  Also  named  as  defendants  were  the  most-recent  members 
of  the  tribal  housing  board. 

Despite  the  area's  often-brutal  winters,  the  homes  were  constructed  on 
wooden  foundations,  many  of  which  are  now  buckling  and  leaking.  In  some 
cases,  the  leakage  has  prompted  stubborn  growths  of  mildew  and  toxic  molds 
The  basement  wood  is  also  treated  with  toxic  chromated  copper  arsenate,  or 
CCA,  a substance  the  U.S.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  in  2001  decided 
should  be  removed  from  commercial  sale  because  of  health  concerns. 

Numerous  residents  contend  they  or  their  relatives  have  been  sickened  by 
the  homes,  most  of  which  are  still  occupied  and  were  mortgaged  under  HUD's 
Mutual  Help  Homeownership  Opportunity  Program.  The  residents,  who  want  the 
case  certified  as  a class  action,  say  their  complaints  and  attempts  to  get 
the  problems  rectified  were  largely  ignored.  The  inaction  prompted  the 
litigation  "as  a last  resort,"  said  lead  plaintiff  Martin  Marceau. 

"HUD  has  failed  to  fulfill  its  congressional  mandate  to  provide  decent, 
suitable,  safe,  and  sanitary  housing  for  members  of  the  Blackfeet  Indian 
Reservation,  a recognized  lower-income  group,  and  to  provide  housing  of 
sound  standards  of  design,  construction  and  livability,"  court  documents 
filed  by  Billings  attorneys  Thomas  Towe  and  Jeffrey  Simkovic  allege.  "The 
Housing  Authority  has  sold  homes  to  representative  plaintiffs  and  other 
class  members  that  are  substandard,  unsafe,  unsuitable,  unsanitary, 
unhealthy  and  uninhabitable." 

"The  death  and  sickness  is  too  numerous  to  be  coincidence,"  Marceau 
explains.  "We  had  no  other  means  except  to  go  to  a lawsuit." 

But  attorneys  for  the  federal  agency,  HUD  Secretary  Mel  Martinez  and  the 
housing  authority,  which  has  now  been  formally  dissolved  and  incorporated 
under  the  wing  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribal  Business  Council,  contend  there  has 
been  no  wrongdoing.  They're  asking  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Sam  Haddon  of 
Great  Falls  to  dismiss  the  case  on  a variety  of  grounds,  including 
sovereign  immunity. 

"Tribal  agencies,  as  well  as  tribal  officials  acting  in  the 
representational  capacity  and  within  the  scope  of  their  authority,  enjoy 
the  same  presumption  of  immunity  as  tribes  themselves,"  housing  authority 
attorney  Steve  Doherty  wrote  in  one  brief.  "...  As  an  arm  of  the  Blackfeet 
Tribe,  Blackfeet  Housing  is  presumptively  immune  from  this  private  lawsuit 

Doherty,  a former  Democratic  lawmaker  who  served  as  minority  leader  in 
the  2001  Montana  Legislature,  is  also  seeking  a protective  order  from 
Haddon  to  keep  the  plaintiffs  from  moving  ahead  with  detailed  discovery 
inquiries  before  the  immunity  issues  are  decided.  Court  records  show  Towe 
and  Simkovic  recently  blasted  the  idea  in  reply  briefs. 

"Plaintiffs  have  learned  that  Blackfeet  Housing  was  ordered  by  HUD  to 
require  wooden  foundations  and  was  ordered  to  prescribe  other  cost-saving 
measures  in  the  construction  of  153  homes  . . . and  the  Blackfeet  Housing 
Authority  and  the  Blackfeet  Housing  (agencies)  are  both  mere  puppets 
following  the  directions  of  HUD  and  had  no  genuine  independence  on  matters 
of  policy  or  discretion,"  they  argue.  The  attorneys  add  that  a protective 
order  would  harm  their  ability  to  fully  develop  the  facts  of  the  case. 

Meanwhile,  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Timothy  Cavan,  representing  both 
Martinez  and  HUD,  is  arguing  that  issues  raised  in  the  lawsuit  "either 
fail  to  state  a claim  upon  which  relief  can  be  granted,  or  are  beyond  the 
subject  matter  jurisdiction  of  this  court." 

Court  records  also  show  that  Cavan  contends  it  was  not  until  1988,  "well 
after  the  completion  of  the  Blackfeet  homes  in  question,"  that  specific 
American  Indian  housing  legislation  was  approved  by  Congress.  Therefore, 
he  argues,  the  federal  government  is  not  responsible  for  the  disputed 
reservation  housing,  which  was  constructed  in  1976  and  1977. 

In  addition,  Cavan  argues  that  HUD  Secretary  Martinez  is  being  sued  in 
his  official  capacity  even  though  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  housing 
decisions  being  made  three  decades  ago. 

Towe  and  Simkovic,  however,  still  maintain  the  agency  - and  whoever 
leads  it  - is  responsible  for  the  ongoing  problems. 


"The  Blackfeet  Housing  Authority  was  compelled  by  HUD  to  use  the  wooden 
foundations  and  other  defective  products,  even  though  they  also  know  all 
the  wooden  foundations  were  a violation  of  HUD  regulations  and  state  and 
local  building  standards,"  Towe  and  Simkovic  argue  in  an  April  4 filing. 

Haddon  is  soon  expected  to  wade  through  the  arguments,  including 
contentions  by  Towe  and  Simkovic  that  Congress  has  "effectively  waived" 
any  sovereign-immunity  claims  that  could  be  applied  to  the  case.  Once 
Haddon  decides  whether  the  case  moves  forward,  a decision  is  also  expected 
over  pending  class-action  status. 

Towe  says  that  after  the  plaintiffs'  discovery  actions  are  exhausted,  he 
and  Simkovic  may  request  a quick  end  to  the  case. 

"We  think  the  facts  are  so  strong  that  summary  judgment  wouldn't  be 
denied,"  Towe  contends. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Indian  Country  Today. 
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3TAC  money  - a blessing  or  a curse? 

By  Dottie  Potter 

Lakota  Journal  Senior  Staff  Writer 

FORT  YATES,  N.D.  - According  to  some  enrolled  members  of  the  Standing 
Rock  Sioux  Tribe,  there's  been  a great  deal  of  controversy  over  the 
spending  of  JTAC  (Joint  Tribal  Advisory  Committee)  funds  that  the  tribe 
began  to  receive  a few  years  ago  as  compensation  for  damage  when  dams  were 
constructed  on  the  Missouri  River  and  lands  of  tribal  members  were  flooded. 

Some  members  think  that  certain  districts  are  getting  more  than  they 
deserve  while  others  think  the  moneys  should  be  given  out  per  capita  and 
their  district  isn't  receiving  their  fair  share,  while  still  others 
believe  the  members  who  live  off  the  reservation  aren't  getting  anything 
and  the  funds  are  being  mis-used. 

It  seems  that  the  distribution  or  lack  of  distribution  of  the  JTAC  funds 
has  caused  a lot  of  division  among  members  living  on  and  off  the 
reservation . 

That  may  change  now  with  a newly  appointed  Executive  Director  of  the 
JTAC  Oversight  Office.  John  Wolf,  SRST  member,  began  his  duties  last  week 
in  the  newly  created  office  that  some  believe  should  have  been  in  place  at 
the  beginning  when  the  funding  became  available  to  the  tribe. 

"I've  definitely  got  my  work  cut  out  for  me,"  Wolf  said  with  a laugh  as 
he  began  his  second  day  on  the  job  last  week. 

Petra  Reyna,  SRST  member  said,  "My  mother  (Phyllis  Young)  was  10  years 
old  when  the  reservations  were  flooded  and  can  still  recall  the  day  they 
had  to  leave  their  home  and  watch  it  be  covered  with  water." 

She  continued,  "This  is  one  of  the  reasons  she  was  so  passionate  about 
her  work  in  helping  with  the  legislation  and  lobbying  for  the  JTAC  bill 
back  in  the  80's.  It's  just  so  very  sad  and  disheartening  right  now.  The 
compensation  for  the  flooding  was  supposed  to  serve  as  a means  of  healing 
and  to  promote  economic  development.  Instead,  just  the  opposite  is 
happening-there  are  people  standing  with  their  hands  out  waiting  for  their 
check ! " 

Reyna  gave  examples  of  situations  she  knew  had  happened  in  regards  to 
the  disputes  about  the  JTAC  money.  One  involved  her  mother  when  she  was 
threatened  by  a young  man  who  was  angry  because  he  wasn't  getting  money 
that  he  believed  should  be  his  and  came  into  the  local  district  office 
where  Young  worked. 

"Then  two  older  ladies  who  I have  respected  all  my  life  were  hollering 
around  at  one  of  the  meetings.  I can't  even  explain  how  sad  that  makes  me 
feel  to  think  that  those  are  our  elders  and  young  people  and  they  are 


acting  this  way/'  Reyna  said. 

For  the  purpose  of  understanding  the  "how's"  and  "why's"  of  3TAC,  one 
needs  to  look  back  at  the  beginning  when  the  dams  were  built  on  the 
Missouri  River  and  what  happened  as  a result  of  that  on  up  to  the  present 
time  with  what  it  means  for  the  future  of  the  people  of  the  Standing  Rock 
Reservation . 

There  are  other  tribes  who  were  also  affected  because  of  the  dams  and 
flooding  of  their  land.  However,  this  article  will  focus  only  on  the 
Standing  Rock  Sioux  Tribe  and  their  reservation. 

HISTORY  OF  1TAC 

The  SRST  suffered  great  loss  of  homes,  communities  and  lands  when  the 
U.S.  Government  Corps  of  Engineers  decided  to  build  dams  on  the  Missouri 
River  to  aid  in  controlling  flooding  of  the  river  and  to  create  electric 
energy  to  meet  the  increasing  need. 

All  of  the  reservations  along  the  Missouri  River  suffered  great  losses 
and  their  land  base  was  reduced  when  six  main  stem  hydro  power  dams  were 
constructed  from  Gavin's  Point,  South  Dakota  to  Fort  Peck,  Montana. 

According  to  information  on  Standing  Rock's  web  site,  this  began  with 
the  Flood  Control  Act  of  1944,  later  known  as  the  Pick-Sloan  Plan  with  the 
purpose  of  flood  control  downstream,  navigation,  irrigation,  the 
generation  of  hydropower,  the  provision  of  improved  water  supplies  and 
enhanced  recreation. 

The  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  oversaw  the  construction  of  the  dams 
which  took  place  in  the  early  1950' s and  the  Corps  continues  to  oversee 
the  operation  of  the  dams. 

A total  of  23  tribes  were  affected  as  more  than  200,000  acres  of  land 
was  flooded  in  the  Dakota's,  including  "56,000  acres  of  prime  bottomland 
on  the  Standing  Rock  Reservation." 

It  was  the  construction  of  the  Oahe  Dam  and  Reservoir  of  the  Pick-Sloan 
Missouri  River  project  that  directly  affected  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux 
Tribe . 

The  Standing  Rock  Reservation  is  rather  unique  because  it's  land  base  is 
in  two  states-the  reservation  straddles  South  Dakota  and  North  Dakota. 

In  addition  to  the  loss  of  the  fertile  bottomland  from  the  dams  and  the 
flooding  of  land,  the  people  also  lost  everything  the  land  provided 
including  shelter,  wild  game,  water,  herbs,  medicines,  sacred  sites, 
grazing  lands  and  the  beauty  of  the  land  itself. 

At  a hearing  in  Fort  Yates  concerning  the  possible  mis-use  of  3TAC 
funding  before  the  Committee  of  Indian  Affairs  United  States  Senate  in 
April  of  2002,  Senator  Kent  Conrad,  D-N.D.  said  in  his  opening  statement 
that,  "When  the  Oahe  Dam  was  constructed,  56,000  acres  of  private  land 
were  lost  and  190  tribal  families  were  forced  to  relocate.  Ninety  percent 
of  the  timbered  area  on  the  reservation  was  demolished  and  thousands  of 
acres  of  exceptional  grazing  and  rangeland  were  eliminated.  Of  the 
ranchers  at  Standing  Rock,  60  percent  saw  their  land  disappear." 

Conrad  was  instrumental  in  writing  the  legislation  for  3TAC  compensation 
and  getting  it  passed  in  the  Congress. 

He  believed  that  even  though  the  landowners  were  compensated  at  the  time 
the  dams  were  built  and  the  land  was  flooded,  they  were  not  compensated 
fully  for  their  tremendous  loss,  therefore  he  worked  hard  to  try  and 
"right  a wrong"  with  the  bill  he  introduced. 

Mary  Louise  Defender  Wilson  and  her  adopted  son.  Dr.  lames  Fenelon 
collected,  wrote  and  printed  a booklet  title,  "The  Taken  Land,"  a 
collection  of  stories  from  three  individuals  who  lost  their  land  on  the 
Standing  Rock  Reservation. 

Only  one  of  the  individuals  is  living  today.  The  booklet  is  a collection 
of  touching  memories  of  three  elders  who  share  the  heartache  and 
disruption  to  their  lives  and  families  from  the  loss  of  their  homes  that 
were  never  replaced. 

Harry  Swift  Horse,  an  elder  now  deceased  was  quoted  in  the  booklet,  "I 
had  180  acres,  all  prime  bottom  land  here  below  where  Chief  See  the  Bear 
set  up  his  village.  Now  I live  below  that  hill,  above  the  coulee.  I bought 
20  acres-they  paid  $6.00  an  acre-across  the  river,  they  got  $180.00  an 
acre.  That's  the  white  side." 


He  also  said,  "My  wife  had  160  acres  down  near  Wakpala  and  she  got  to 
buy  17  acres." 

Not  only  were  they  not  properly  reimbursed  for  their  loss  of  land-they 
were  never  able  to  acquire  an  equal  amount  of  acreage. 

Another  tribal  elder  who  shared  his  memories  in  the  booklet  was  Reginald 
Bird  House,  also  now  deceased. 

He  said,  "The  Army  took  my  land  away-put  me  here-but  I am  not  happy  in 
this  place.  No  water,  no  trees,  no  timber.  Now  the  Army  wants  to  take  our 
sacred  canyons  away." 

Bird  House  explained  that  the  BIA  put  a cistern  in  for  water  behind  his 
house,  but  he  could  not  afford  to  fill  it  because  of  the  cost  involved-at 
that  time  $50.00  for  a 1,000  gallons  delivered  and  $100.00  to  fill  it-a 
lot  of  money  for  people  on  the  reservation  who  had  very  little  income. 

He  had  taken  parts  of  his  original  home  and  used  what  he  could  for  the 
one  he  built  to  replace  it,  but  it  was  never  the  same. 

"The  roof  I took  from  my  first  house,  down  on  the  river.  The  beams  of 
the  house  also.  But  these  boards  lie  across,  not  like  the  logs  before, 
they  were  upright.  No  chinking,  no  holes,  no  heat  loss-I  had  to  build  this 
way-or  no  helping  money  from  the  government,"  Bird  House  was  quoted  as 
saying. 

Instead  of  living  in  a protected  area,  he  was  relocated  on  land  exposed 
to  the  wind  and  snow  without  vegetation  to  break  the  cold.  He  had  to  cut 
the  rough,  rutted  dirt  road  into  his  home  area. 

He  continued,  "Yeah,  they  took  this  land  and  said  we  couldn't  live  here- 
had  to  move.  Beyond  that  ridge  there.  The  Army  took  all  that  land,  even  up 
and  over  those  high  hills.  They  put  up  stakes  and  told  us  all  this  was  no 
longer  our  place  to  live." 

"They  took  all  that  land ...  pulled  a church  out  too.  Dust  took  it  apart. 
Never  seen  it  again..."  he  said. 

Vernon  Iron  Cloud,  still  living,  was  quoted  in  the  booklet.  "All  my  land 
was  taken  and  my  brothers  too.  Here  is  my  wife's  land.  Her  father  lost 
most  of  his  ranch." 

He  explained,  "I  was  maybe  30  when  they  took  our  land.  We  went  to  big 
meetings  at  Fort  Yates  held  by  the  Tribal  Council.  Only  reservation  people 
were  there  and  they  told  us  what  we  had  to  do-where  to  go-how  much  they 
paid  for  each  acre." 

Iron  Cloud  shared  his  memories  of  the  elders  and  the  difficulty  in 
having  to  leave  their  homes  and  relocate.  "And  old  Ed  Hawk  never  did  move. 
Said  he  would  never  leave  the  land  alive." 

He  recalled,  "They  moved  the  younger  ones  first... Then  the  older  people- 
slowly  each  gave  in-started  the  long  journey.  The  waters  rising.  But  their 
heart  stayed  with  the  land.  Only  Hawk  refused.  Said  he  would  die  first-and 
he  did-the  waters  rising  down  there,  his  house  standing  and  nowhere  to  go. 
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Guest  Opinion:  'Buffalo  Commons'  idea  takes  root 

By  PETE  LETHEBY 

August  16,  2003 

They're  not  laughing  anymore. 

Back  in  1987,  when  Frank  and  Deborah  Popper  traversed  the  Great  Plains 
ballyhooing  their  "Buffalo  Commons"  prediction  for  the  region,  they  were 
ridiculed.  At  some  outposts,  bodyguards  were  needed  to  ensure  their  safety 
A Montana  appearance  was  canceled  because  of  death  threats. 

Funny  thing,  though:  parts  of  the  Great  Plains  are  evolving  into  a mid- 


19th  century  wilderness  dominated  by  grasslands  and  bison. 

The  trend  continues  unabated  16  years  after  the  Poppers'  initial 
analysis.  Depopulation  persists.  We  are  beginning  to  realize  that,  despite 
our  greatest  efforts,  we  are  unable  to  conquer  this  vast  expanse  of  middle 
America . 

"Instead  of  beating  our  land  into  submission,"  North  Dakota  researcher 
Gregory  Wald  once  asked,  "why  not  take  what  it  gives  easily?" 

Today,  many  people  believe  it  is  time  for  new  thinking:  Why  not  expedite 
the  Poppers'  vision  and  turn  a portion  of  these  Great  Plains  back  to  their 
natural  grasslands?  Why  not  re-establish  a prairie  where  bison  roam,  other 
native  wildlife  is  restored  and  people  find  incentive  to  build  new  lives? 
Maybe  it's  time,  as  the  East  Coast  professors  suggested,  to  embrace  our 
heritage  and  our  unique  terrain. 

At  one  time,  it  is  estimated,  there  were  nearly  700,000  square  miles  of 
grasslands  in  the  Great  Plains.  That  was  comparable  to  a Gulf  of  Mexico  of 
bluestem  and  buffalo  grass,  or  a Caribbean  Sea  of  blue  grama  and  switch 
grass  - with  some  wildflowers  splashed  in. 

This  grassland  encompassed  nearly  all  or  part  of  13  U.S.  states  and 
Canadian  provinces  - North  and  South  Dakota,  Nebraska,  Colorado,  Wyoming, 
Montana,  Kansas,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  New  Mexico,  Alberta,  Saskatchewan  and 
Manitoba . 

It  would  be  difficult  today  to  imagine  the  enormity  of  it  all,  the 
cornucopia  of  wildlife  and  the  endless  herds  of  bison.  But  many  people  are 
doing  just  that.  A great  Northern  Plains  grassland  is  the  rallying  cry  of 
the  Conservation  Alliance  of  the  Great  Plains,  based  in  Lincoln,  Neb.  With 
the  future  of  Great  Plains  agriculture  uncertain  at  best,  the  alliance 
says  the  time  is  right  for  change. 

A starting  point  for  such  a vision  is  the  existing  national  grasslands  - 
Buffalo  Gap  in  South  Dakota,  Little  Missouri  in  North  Dakota,  Thunder 
Basin  in  Wyoming  and  Oglala  in  Nebraska. 

There  are  huge  chunks  of  tribal  lands  in  the  Great  Plains,  mostly  in 
South  Dakota  and  Montana,  and  the  Native  American  aspiration  is  clear: 
Restore  reservations  to  native  prairie  ecosystems,  including  grasslands, 
bison  and  prairie  dogs.  A coalition  called  the  Intertribal  Bison 
Cooperative  became  a reality  in  Albuquerque  in  1992,  and  it  now  includes 
42  tribes  and  thousands  of  bison.  The  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  in  north- 
central  South  Dakota  have  been  active  in  prairie  restoration  and  have 
reintroduced  black-footed  ferrets,  once  a vibrant  species  on  the  western 
Plains. 

The  USDA's  latest  farm  bill  includes  a new  Grasslands  Reserve  Program, 
which  offers  incentives  for  ranchers  and  farmers  to  protect  sensitive 
grasslands.  It  is  small  in  scope,  but  perhaps  another  new  beginning.  Much 
more  will  be  needed  if  a giant  grandeur  of  grasses  is  to  become  a reality. 
Since  98  percent  of  the  Northern  Great  Plains  lands  is  in  private  hands, 
there  would  be  a need  to  build  public-private  partnerships  and  establish 
conservation  easements. 

"The  impetus  has  to  come  locally,"  said  Tyler  Sutton,  president  of  the 
Conservation  Alliance.  "None  of  this  is  going  to  happen  unless  local 
leaders  allow  it  to  happen.  But  do  we  rest  our  future  on  the  single  leg  of 
agriculture?" 

Sutton  and  the  Conservation  Alliance  foresee  an  economy  based  on 
"natural  amenities,"  offering  wildlife  watching,  hunting,  hiking, 
horseback  riding,  tribal  cultural  practices,  other  forms  of  eco-tourism 
and,  yes,  some  livestock  grazing. 

The  Conservation  Alliance  is  not  alone  in  its  dream.  The  World  Wildlife 
Fund  has  made  a Northern  Great  Plains  grassland  one  of  its  priorities  and 
has  compared  the  area  to  the  African  Serengeti.  A nonprofit  group  called 
the  Great  Plains  Restoration  Council,  with  offices  in  Denver  and  Fort 
Worth,  has  dedicated  itself  to  a "practical  implementation  of  a Buffalo 
Commons."  It  has  launched  "The  Million  Acre  Project"  to  restore  and 
connect  a million  acres  of  native  prairie.  Pheasants  Forever  and  Ducks 
Unlimited  have  joined  the  chorus,  the  latter  inaugurating  a "Grasslands 
for  Tomorrow"  initiative  to  "achieve  a sustainable  landscape  for  wildlife, 
agriculture  and  rural  economies." 

Collectively,  there  is  a movement;  the  Poppers  were  on  to  something. 


Pete  Letheby  is  a newspaper  editor  and  columnist  in  Grand  Island,  Neb.  He 
wrote  this  essay  for  Writers  on  the  Range,  a service  of  High  Country  News 
(hen . org) . 
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New  ID  cards  for  Indians  urged  to  help  fight  fraud 
By  KIM  LUNMAN 

Tuesday,  August  12,  2003  - Page  A4 

OTTAWA  - It  will  cost  Ottawa  $17-million  to  modernize  identity  cards  for 
status  Indians  in  a move  to  stop  widespread  fraud  that  costs  taxpayers 
$62-million  annually,  government  documents  reveal. 

The  federal  government  wants  to  introduce  updated  Indian  status  cards  to 
Canada's  700,000  registered  Indians  by  spring,  according  to  a Department 
of  Indian  Affairs  report  on  the  project  done  in  April. 

The  report,  obtained  by  Access  to  Information  researcher  Ken  Rubin, 
recommends  issuing  more  secure  Certificate  of  Indian  Status  cards 
countrywide . 

It  states  that  the  overall  cost  of  issuing  the  cards  to  2005  at  $17.4- 
million  and  says  the  program  also  would  require  an  annual  continuing 
budget  of  $6. 3-million. 

The  report  states  that  a decision  must  be  made  by  next  month  on  funding 
the  program  to  issue  the  cards  nationally. 

A status  card  confirms  the  cardholder  as  registered  by  the  government  of 
Canada  as  an  Indian  within  the  Indian  Registration  system. 

It  determines  that  the  person  is  entitled  to  federal  services  and  tax 
exemptions  totalling  as  much  as  $8,000  in  benefits  per  year.  That  includes 
sales-tax  exemptions  for  goods  bought  or  delivered  to  reserves,  drugs, 
dental  work  and  eye  exams. 

The  cards  also  are  used  as  identification  for  first-nations  people 
seeking  entry  to  the  United  States.  That  makes  them  prized  on  the  black 
market,  where  they  sell  for  $500  to  $1,000,  according  to  a 1999  study  for 
Indian  Affairs. 

A study  commissioned  by  Indian  Affairs  in  1993  found  that  the  status 
cards  can  be  copied  easily  and  that  fraud  by  non-Indian  cardholders  costs 
the  provincial  and  federal  governments  more  than  $62-million  a year. 

Critics  said  that  it  is  about  time  the  government  acted  on  the  earlier 
report . 

"This  is  a no-choice  item,"  said  Canadian  Alliance  native  affairs  critic 
John  Duncan.  "They're  going  to  have  to  do  it." 

However,  he  was  critical  that  it  has  taken  the  department  as  long  as  it 
has  to  bring  the  card  up  to  date. 

"Indian  Affairs  has  a status  quo  agenda,"  Mr.  Duncan  said.  "They  don't 
want  to  bring  a lot  of  light  to  problems  in  the  department." 

Indian  Affairs  officials  did  not  respond  yesterday  to  requests  for 
interviews  on  the  cards. 

Status  cards  replaced  birth  certificates  in  1951  to  identify  registered 
Indians . 

Use  of  the  cards,  which  have  a photograph  but  no  bar  code  or  embossed 
number,  was  expanded  over  the  years  to  become  a ticket  for  federal  and 
provincial  programs. 

The  current  CIS  card,  which  has  been  in  use  for  more  than  15  years,  is  a 
laminated  paper  document.  A 2002  report  by  Indian  Affairs  found  the  card 
"is  extremely  easy  to  modify  or  replicate." 
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Candidates  dismiss  public,  cost  APTN 
August  2003 

Dan  David,  Windspeaker  Columnist 

The  place  is  anywhere,  another  emergency  meeting  of  chiefs.  The  specifics 
aren't  important  because  it's  happened  so  many  times.  Chief  after  chief 
rises  to  condemn  the  organization  for  "not  getting  the  message  out."  The 
people  have  to  know,  they  say.  However,  there's  not  a single  reporter  in 
the  room.  The  chiefs  threw  them  out. 

This  happens  all  the  time  at  national,  regional  and  local  meetings.  It's 
more  noticeable  at  national  meetings,  however,  when  you  see  CBC  Newsworld 
crews  tearing  down  their  equipment  in  disgust.  They  want  to  be  there.  They 
know  the  issue  is  important  for  Canadians  to  know  and  to  understand. 

They've  committed  time  and  money  to  be  there.  They've  OK'd  it  with  the 
organization.  Then,  a single  chief  rises  and  demands  that  the  media  leave 
the  room. 

This  is  when  the  communications  person  cringes.  The  organization  has 
just  shot  itself  in  the  foot.  It  has  not  only  damaged  the  perception  of 
the  organization,  it's  made  the  communications  person  look  like  a fool. 

The  only  thing  to  do  is  shrug,  roll  your  eyes  and  throw  yourself  on  the 
mercy  of  reporters  with,  "Hey,  what 're  ya  gonna  do,  eh?  Those  wacky 
chiefs ..." 

Some  reporters  leave  in  a huff.  They  don't  have  to  be  treated  like  pond 
scum  by  some  two-bit  organization.  They'd  rather  be  treated  like  pond  scum 
by  some  other,  far  more  important,  organization. 

The  reporters  who  stay  cool  their  heels  in  the  lobby.  They  know  they're 
still  going  to  get  the  story.  There  are  all  kinds  of  weasels  popping  out 
of  the  meeting  to  give  their  particular  spin.  But  that's  not  the  point. 

The  point  is  that  it's  so  unnecessary,  so  counter-productive. 

In  the  end,  the  organization  looks  clumsy  and  amateurish.  It's  lost 
credibility,  which  is  everything  in  the  public  relations  business  and 
absolutely  essential  for  Aboriginal  and  minority  groups  that  need  the 
support  of  the  Canadian  public  for  political  advantage. 

Can't  they  get  it  through  their  thick  skulls  that  they  need  good 
relations  with  the  media  if  they  hope  to  gain  public  support?  Isn't  it 
obvious  that  without  public  support,  white  politicians  don't  have  to 
listen  to  them?  Apparently,  not. 

This  is  just  one  version  of  the  "nightmare  scenario"  that  the 
communication  expert  has  to  contend  with.  There  are  others.  A client  never 
returns  calls  to  reporters,  makes  appointments  then  breaks  them,  never 
shows  up  for  scheduled  interviews.  A client  is  caught  with  his  or  her 
hands  in  the  cookie  jar  (or  beats  his  wife,  or  makes  racist  comments)  and 
is  unremorseful.  A client  stares  in  the  face  of  the  facts  and  then  denies 
them.  A client  deliberately  spreads  distortions,  disinformation  and  lies. 

There  isn't  a reporter  covering  Aboriginal  affairs  that  can't  provide 
examples,  names  of  individuals  and  organizations  that  have  committed  all 
of  the  above.  Nor  is  there  a reporter  covering  Aboriginal  affairs  who 
hasn't  looked  the  other  way  from  time  to  time.  Perhaps,  even,  most  of  the 
time. 

How  many  times  have  Aboriginal  politicians  said  that  their  concept  of 
"public  relations"  is  to  "control  the  media,"  meaning  restrict  access, 
deny  information  and  refuse  to  answer  questions?  How  many  times  have 
reporters  shown  up  for  "public  meetings"  only  to  be  thrown  out,  while  non- 
media,  non-Aboriginal  "observers"  remain,  take  notes  and  report  back  to 
their  ministers?  There's  only  one  word  for  this  behavior-idiotic. 


Even  when  what  is  at  stake  is  the  national  chief's  office  at  the 
Assembly  of  First  Nations,  the  idiocy  continues.  The  news  department  at 
the  Aboriginal  Peoples  Television  Network  worked  hard  to  arrange  a 
nationally  televised  forum  for  the  candidates.  All  of  them,  Roberta 
Jamieson,  Phil  Fontaine  and  Matthew  Coon  Come,  committed  to  it  a month  in 
advance.  APTN  spent  a lot  of  money  on  advertising  to  get  people  interested, 
involved  and  watching.  It  even  rescheduled  the  forum  to  accommodate  the 
candidates'  plans. 

The  candidates  agreed  to  the  debate,  which  included  a question  and 
answer  period  for  reporters  and  for  the  audience,  who  sent  by  e-mail, 
phone  and  fax,  questions  of  concern  from  across  the  country. 

There  was  no  hint  of  trouble  until  an  hour  before  the  show.  That's  when 
Jamieson's  media  handler  called  to  say  they'd  heard  Fontaine  was  a no-show. 
No  Phil?  No  Roberta. 

"We  speak  for  Matthew  as  well,"  the  handler  said. 

APTN  called  Phil  Fontaine's  handlers. 

"Didn't  you  get  the  fax?"  They  said  they  faxed  APTN  to  cancel  Fontaine's 
appearance  90  minutes  before  the  program  was  due  to  be  taped.  Fontaine  was 
in  Aklavik  and  his  people  hadn't  bothered  to  contact  the  producers 
directly  that  he  wouldn't  be  there. 

Matthew  Coon  Come  and  Roberta  Jamieson  give  softball  interviews  to  the 
CBC.  Afterward,  and  separately,  they  wandered  over  to  APTN  expecting  to  be 
given  air  time.  By  now,  however,  APTN  had  pulled  the  plug  on  the  debate. 
Carefully  rehearsed  messages-without  questions-was  not  what  APTN  had 
promised  its  audience. 

Forget  that  Coon  Come  and  Jamieson  missed  a golden  political  opportunity. 
Imagine  one  empty  chair  and  the  inherent  message  that  would  have  implied. 
Instead,  there  were  three  empty  seats.  In  the  end,  the  message  the 
candidates  conveyed  is  that  Aboriginal  people  don't  matter  to  them. 

Who's  to  blame?  The  candidates  and  their  so-called  "handlers,"  who  have 
shown  they  know  nothing  about  public  relations.  All  of  them  proclaim  the 
need  for  "better  communications"  to  inform  the  people.  They  profess  to 
encourage  more  accountability  to  the  people.  When  given  the  chance  to  do 
so,  however,  they  failed  miserably. 

As  a journalist,  it's  an  unfortunate  part  of  my  job  to  take  this  kind  of 
treatment.  What's  unacceptable  is  that  these  candidates  treated  the 
Aboriginal  audience  this  way  as  well.  It  was  rude  and  disrespectful. 

People  deserve  better. 
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Mi'kmaq  serve  Ottawa,  Nfld.  government  with  class-action  lawsuit 
August  12,  2003 

ST.  JOFIN'S,  Nfld.  (CP)  - Three  men  have  launched  a lawsuit  against  Ottawa 
and  the  provincial  government  seeking  official  native  status  for  Mi'kmaq 
people  in  Newfoundland  and  back  payment  for  benefits  they  say  they've  been 
denied  since  the  province  joined  Canada. 

Jake  Davis,  Bert  Alexander  and  John  Oliver  say  the  federal  government 
has  discriminated  against  them. 

"The  federal  Crown  has  withheld  programs,  benefits,  and  services  from 
the  plaintiffs,  which  programs,  benefits  and  services  were  provided  by  the 
federal  Crown  to  Indians  in  all  other  provinces  and  territories  in  Canada," 
says  a statement  of  claim  filed  in  Newfoundland  Supreme  Court  in  Corner 
Brook. 

"The  federal  Crown  has  discriminated  against  the  plaintiffs  due  to  their 


residence  in  the  province  of  Newfoundland  and  Labrador." 

The  25-page  statement  of  claim,  filed  late  last  month,  says  Ottawa  has 
failed  to  establish  bands  for  most  Newfoundland  Mi'kmaq  and  failed  to 
provide  education,  medical  services  and  family  allowances. 

Ottawa  has  not  established  reserves,  trapping  areas  or  other  economic 
development  initiatives,  it  says. 

Indian  Affairs  officials  ignored  legal  advice  and  knew  they  were 
violating  the  constitutional  and  Charter  rights  of  Newfoundland  and 
Labrador  Mi'kmaq,  says  the  lawsuit,  served  on  the  federal  and  provincial 
governments . 

Alexander,  head  of  the  self-proclaimed  Alliance  Indian  Band  in  the  town 
of  Kippens,  Nfld.,  said  he  wants  equality. 

"We've  had  no  movement  from  the  federal  or  provincial  governments," 
Alexander  said  in  an  interview  Tuesday.  "It's  time  we  had  a hearing." 

Davis  is  head  of  the  self-proclaimed  Sip'kop  band.  Oliver  lives  in  Fort 
McMurray,  Alta. 

The  Mi'kmaq,  as  well  as  the  Inuit  and  the  Innu  of  Labrador,  were  not 
given  native  status  under  the  federal  Indian  Act  after  the  province  joined 
Canada  in  1949. 

In  recent  years,  the  Inuit  and  Innu  in  Labrador  have  received  that 
recognition  from  the  federal  Indian  Affairs  Department. 

In  1984,  the  department  recognized  a Mi'kmaq  reserve  in  Conne  River, 
about  300  kilometres  west  of  St.  Dohn's.  There  are  just  over  700  people 
living  on  the  reserve.  But  thousands  of  other  Newfoundland  natives  have 
been  left  out,  say  Mi'kmaq  leaders. 

The  lawsuit  does  not  include  members  of  the  Conne  River  band  or  the 
Federation  of  Newfoundland  Indians,  a group  that  has  had  a separate  legal 
action  before  the  courts  since  1989. 

Derry  Wetzel,  lawyer  for  the  plaintiffs,  said  it  could  take  some  time 
for  the  case  to  be  resolved. 

But  he  said  he  hopes  there  will  one  day  be  more  reserves  like  Conne 
River,  where  Mi'kmaq  enjoy  a form  of  self-government. 

"We  run  our  own  police  system,  our  own  school  system,  our  own  social 
services  and  health  system  and  economic-development  system,"  said  Wetzel, 
a member  of  the  Conne  River  band. 

The  men  are  seeking  an  order  from  the  court  that  they  be  registered 
under  the  Indian  Act  and  granted  any  benefits  and  funding  provided  other 
aboriginals  in  Canada. 

They're  also  seeking  damages  and  the  payment  of  funds  the  federal  Crown 
should  have  provided  over  the  years,  along  with  interest.  No  amount  is 
named  in  the  suit. 

The  lawsuit  also  seeks  $5  million  and  provincial  Crown  land  for  reserves 
from  the  Newfoundland  government,  alleging  that  the  province  failed  to 
request  funding  or  programs  for  Mi'kmaq  people. 

Officials  from  the  federal  and  provincial  governments  declined  comment 
as  the  lawsuit  is  before  the  court. 

Allegations  in  the  statement  of  claim  have  not  been  proven  in  court. 
Copyright  c.  2003,  CANOE,  a division  of  Netgraphe  Inc. 
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NWT  Dogrib  on  verge  of  self-government 

By  BOB  WEBER 

Canadian  Press 

Thursday,  August  14,  2003 

When  Prime  Minister  Dean  Chre'tien  signs  a land  claim  and  self-government 


agreement  on  Aug.  25  in  the  Northwest  Territories  community  of  Rae-Edzo, 
about  3,000  Dogrib  will  get  powers,  including  taxation  and  land  use,  over 
a territory  larger  than  Belgium. 

"...A  new  era  starts  for  us,"  said  Dohn  Zoe,  Dogrib  head  negotiator,  who 
has  been  working  on  the  agreement  for  10  of  the  20  years  it  has  taken  to 
reach . 

"It's  a new  world  based  on  old  principles.  The  dreams  that  we  have,  we 
have  the  tools  now  to  make  a reality  --on  our  own  terms." 

The  agreement  in  principle  was  reached  in  Danuary,  2000.  The  final 
agreement  was  reached  about  a year  ago  and  overwhelmingly  approved  by  the 
Dogrib  in  a vote  on  Dune  26-27. 

It  comes  into  effect  as  soon  as  it  is  ratified  by  Parliament  and  the  NWT 
legislature,  expected  to  happen  in  the  spring. 

The  Dogrib  will  own  39,000  square  kilometres  between  Great  Slave  Lake 
and  Great  Bear  Lake,  an  area  that  includes  both  of  Canada's  diamond  mines. 

They  will  receive  $152-million  over  15  years,  plus  annual  payments 
likely  to  amount  to  about  $3 . 5-million . 

In  a first  for  northern  settlements,  the  Tli  Cho  Agreement  will  give  the 
Dogrib  their  own  legislative  bodies  with  the  power  to  collect  taxes,  levy 
resource  royalties  and  regulate  everything  from  family  law  to  native 
healers . 

Linder  the  agreement,  the  four  Dogrib  communities  will  elect  councillors 
and  chiefs. 

Anyone  may  run  and  vote,  but  at  least  half  of  the  councillors  and  the 
chief  must  be  Dogrib. 

The  chiefs  and  some  councillors  will  form  the  Tli  Cho  government,  which 
will  oversee  the  entire  area. 

The  federal  government  will  retain  control  of  criminal  law,  and  the  NWT 
government  will  keep  many  powers  over  services  such  as  health  and 
education . 

Tli  Cho  laws  will  not  be  allowed  to  conflict  with  laws  passed  by  other 
governments . 

But  Tli  Cho  will  control  hunting,  fishing  and  industrial  development.  It 
will  be  eligible  for  a share  of  revenues  from  extensive  energy  development 
along  the  Mackenzie  Valley  and  will  be  entitled  to  all  royalties  on 
resources  from  its  own  lands,  royalties  that  currently  go  to  the  federal 
government . 

Existing  land  ownership  and  use  will  be  honoured  under  the  new  agreement. 

The  agreement  means  the  Dogrib  will  control  issues  that  affect  them  most 
directly,  Mr.  Zoe  said. 

"Growing  up  in  an  aboriginal  community,  you  don't  have  a say  in  anything 
that  happens  there,"  he  said.  "This  agreement  says  you  have  the  ability  to 
take  on  that  responsibility." 

The  Tli  Cho  Agreement  also  stipulates  that  new  powers  not  covered  in  the 
agreement  will  be  negotiated. 

"It's  what  we  call  a living  agreement,"  said  Mr.  Zoe,  and  it's  how  he 
answers  criticisms  that  the  agreement  extinguishes  any  further  Dogrib 
claims  in  the  area. 

He  acknowledges  the  agreement  establishes  the  primacy  of  Canadian  courts 
and  government.  But  he  points  out  that  80  per  cent  of  the  Dogrib  voted  in 
favour  of  the  agreement. 

"We  recognize  we  live  in  Canada,"  Mr.  Zoe  said.  "We're  not  a totally 
enclosed  society  that  is  a doughnut  in  Canada. 

"This  agreement  gives  us  enough  of  our  culture,  language  and  heritage 
to  retain  who  we  are  without  being  totally  swallowed  up  by  the  rest  of 
Canada . " 
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Navajo  police  academy  graduates  new  cops 
Dim  Maniaci 
Dine'  Bureau 
August  16,  2003 

TOYEI  - The  43rd  Navajo  Law  Enforcement  Training  Academy  class  was  told 
at  its  graduation  Friday  here  that  being  a police  officer  is  like  driving 
up  a highway  there  are  signs  to  follow  so  you  stay  on  the  straight  path 
and  don't  get  into  trouble. 

This  was  the  theme  of  new  Public  Safety  Division  Director  Samson 
Cowboy's  speech,  one  of  many  to  the  class  of  16,  including  three  women, 
which  has  spent  almost  a half-year  in  a grueling  course  of  study  and 
action  that  resulted  in  half  of  the  original  32  cadets  leaving. 

Cowboy  credited  John  Holiday  with  being  his  mentor,  starting  more  than 
two  decades  ago. 

The  division  director  noted  that  the  white  stripe  on  the  edge  of  the 
pavement  "tells  you  something  take  the  right  path.  Where  is  that  at?  Look 
up  at  the  sky,  the  blue  sky." 

He  said,  "The  yellow  lines  also  tell  you  something  caution,  when  not  to 
pass.  So  what  ever  you  do,  be  cautious;  think  about  your  family,  yourself. 
Treat  people  with  respect." 

Cowboy  said,  "These  should  be  a daily  reminder  when  you  are  out  there," 
since  being  a police  officer  is  not  easy.  Although  the  officers  have  the 
tools,  such  a firearms  and  knowledge,  the  director  urged  them  to  "use  them 
wisely. " 

He  closed  by  noting  that  there  are  "two  things  which  will  put  you  out  of 
this  job,  misconduct  and  promiscuity."  Cowboy,  with  the  tribal  police 
forces  for  21  years,  said  he  has  been  married  for  24  years. 

Most  of  the  20th  Council's  Public  Safety  Committee  attended,  led  by 
Chair  Hope  MacDonald-Lonetree. 

She  told  the  audience  of  about  400  people  tribal  police  are  the  Navajo 
Nation's  military. 

"You  help  us  battle  drugs,  alcohol,  domestic  violence,  violent  crime. 

The  bottom  line  is,  we  want  safe  communities.  Each  graduating  class  is 
part  of  our  groundwork  for  this,"  she  said. 

The  committee  chair  added  a point  almost  every  speaker  made,  offering 
thanks  to  the  families  because  it  takes  strong  support  from  the  family, 
especially  the  spouse,  for  an  officer  to  do  the  best  job  possible. 

Representing  the  class.  Officer  Wendell  Bitselley  noted  the  group  was 
fulfilling  its  dream. 

Speaking  for  President  Doe  Shirley  Hr.  and  Vice  President  Frank  Dayish 
Hr.  the  latter  went  to  the  academy  well  before  a 9 a.m.  inspection  but  had 
to  leave  to  go  to  Albuquerque  was  Executive  Branch  Chief  of  Staff  Patrick 
Sandoval . 

He  noted  the  class  puts  a small  dent  into  the  number  of  patrol  vacancies, 
but  said  this  means,  "The  sun  is  on  the  horizon  for  the  department  and  the 
division."  He  repeatedly  called  the  department  "unique  and  beautiful,"  in 
many  ways. 

To  protect  and  serve,  an  officer  needs  "to  be  a good  thinker,  needs  to 
be  physically  fit,  needs  to  be  mentally  fit,"  he  said.  A lot  of  people 
don't  see  what  it  takes  to  be  a police  officer,  who  also  becomes  by  the 
very  nature  of  the  job  a leader  in  the  community. 

He  also  said  the  goal  should  be  to  have  a waiting  list  to  be  a Navajo 
Law  Enforcement  Department  officer,  not  a job  vacancy  list. 

Department  Chief  Dorothy  Fulton,  an  alumna  of  NLETA,  pointed  out  no 
other  U.S.  Indian  tribe  has  its  own  academy,  which  results  in  more 
officers  graduating  than  sending  cadets  to  off -reservation  academies. 

NLETA  graduates  are  more  highly  trained  because  they  get  certified  by 
three  states,  the  federal  government  and  the  tribe. 

As  she  often  does,  Fulton  also  cited  the  thin  ranks  of  having  only  about 
one-third  the  national  average  for  officers  per  1,000  people.  Combined 
with  the  detective  force  of  the  Criminal  Investigations  Department,  there 


are  only  about  300  commissioned  peace  officers  in  the  tribal  police  force, 
spread  over  seven  precincts,  with  about  180,000  people  on  the  reservation 
and  another  130,000  Navajos  living  off  the  reservation,  most  of  whom 
return  to  visit  their  families. 

Not  many  people  chose  as  their  road  in  life  being  a police  officer  and 
it  takes  a special  kind  of  person  to  travel  this  route,  she  said. 

Top  honors  in  the  class  went  to  Lamont  Brown  for  physical  fitness  and 
"top  gun"  as  the  best  firearms  shooter,  with  Bitselley  winning  the 
academic  prize. 

Brown  will  join  the  Tuba  City  precinct,  now  commanded  by  Capt.  Bobby 
Etsitty  who  will  soon  become  the  academy  commander;  Bitselley  will  join 
the  Dilkon  precinct,  commanded  by  Lt.  Ronnie  Wauneka,  the  highest  ranking 
woman  in  the  department  after  Fulton. 

Also  joining  the  Tuba  City  precinct  will  be  Glenn  Smith  and  going  to 
Dilkon  will  be  Christopher  Kaye  and  Irma  Leonard. 

Going  to  Capt.  Steve  Nelson's  Crownpoint  precinct  will  be  Calvin  Brown, 
Christopher  Sloan  and  Israel  Tsosie.  Joining  Capt.  Randy  John's  Shiprock 
precinct,  the  busiest  of  the  seven  districts,  will  be  Lambert  Deschine  and 
Everett  Gilbert. 

Capt.  Edison  Begaye's  Chinle  precinct  will  gain  Rick  Gravatt,  Aaron 
Johnson  and  Mario  St.  Germaine.  Lt.  Kee  Thinn's  Kayenta  precinct  will  pick 
up  Nelson  Martin.  And  Capt.  D.K.  Thomas's  Window  Rock  District  will  add 
Dana  D.  Tome. 

Class  advisors  and  instructors  included  Sgts.  Darren  Simeona  (acting 
academy  commander),  Emmett  Yazzie  (master  of  ceremonies),  Marvin  Curley 
and  Dave  Johnson,  Officers  Gilbert  Yazzie,  Byron  Coolie  and  Darlene 
Antonio  of  the  NLED  plus  Hopi  Resource  Ranger  Robin  Lomatewama. 

The  class  took  as  its  motto,  "Courage  To  Protect,  Will  To  Survive." 

Capt.  Nelson,  backed  up  an  area  band,  sang  several  songs  including,  "I 
Fought  the  Law  and  the  Law  Won." 

We  want  you! 

The  academy  is  currently  recruiting  for  another  class  and  would  like  to 
start  with  65  cadets  next  month  or  October.  Men  and  women  who  are 
interested  should  telephone  Sergeant  Marvin  Curley  at  (928)  736-2611. 
Recruiting  seminars  will  be  held  from  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  on  Aug.  25  at  the 
Shiprock  police  station.  Sept.  8 at  the  academy  and  Sept.  22  at  the  Dilkon 
police  station. 
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Navajo  cops  help  Blackfeet  cops  in  Montana 

Pamela  G.  Dempsey 
Dine'  Bureau 
August  12,  2003 

WINDOW  ROCK  - Seven  passengers,  some  armed,  boarded  a charted  flight  at 
the  Window  Rock  Airport  Monday  morning  on  their  way  to  a single 
destination:  Cutbank,  Mont. 

Their  mission? 

To  provide  assistance  to  the  Blackfeet  reservation. 

The  Navajo  Nation  Department  of  Law  Enforcement  sent  Criminal 
Investigator  Mark  Scott  (Shiprock  Criminal  Investigations)  along  with 
Officer  Carlton  Jim  (Chinle  District),  Officer  Harry  Lee  (Dilkon  District), 
Officer  Willis  Martine  (Crownpoint  District),  Officer  Harold  Moses 


(Shiprock  District) , and  Officer  Calvin  Gishie  (Tuba  City  District 
Department  of  Law  Enforcement) , to  assist  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affair's 
Law  Enforcement  request  for  additional  manpower. 

The  BIA  took  over  the  PL-93-638  contract  from  the  Blackfeet  reservation 
in  February  and  needed  police  officers  to  temporarily  fill  vacancies.  The 
Navajo  tribe  answered  the  "call  of  duty"  and  sent  the  officers  to  Montana 
until  early  September.  "It's  a learning  experience  to  understand  other 
tribes  and  BIA  law  enforcement/'  Navajo  Nation  President  3oe  Shirley  told 
the  officers  before  take-off. 

Navajo  tribal  police  have  also  served  off  the  reservation  in  the  Rodeo 
Chedeski  Fire,  Mescalero  Fire  and  the  Whiteriver  Apache  election.  The  BIA 
Law  Enforcement  Services  will  be  paying  for  their  salaries,  meals,  lodging, 
travel,  and  equipment,  which  will  save  the  tribe  $43,000.  Although  there 
is  a need  for  public  coverage  locally  as  well,  the  officers  are  due  back 
before  the  Navajo  Nation  fairs  begin. 

"I'm  proud  of  you  taking  on  a call  to  duty,"  President  Shirley  said. 

"This  is  a sacred  responsibility." 

The  Blackfeet  Nation  has  a population  of  about  10,000  and  is  located  on 
1.5  million  acres.  However,  the  Blackfeet  tribe,  as  an  independent  service, 
reportedly  did  not  enforce  its  laws,  which  may  present  a problem  to  the 
Navajo  tribe's  police  presence.  The  officers  are  commissioned  BIA  Law 
Enforment  officers  and  carry  Special  Deputy  Commissions,  which  gives  the 
officers  enforcement  authority.  Blackfeet  Chief  of  Police,  David  Spotted 
Eagle  will  oversee  the  operation. 

President  Shirley,  in  a meeting  with  NDLE  Chief  of  Police,  Dorothy 
Fulton,  expressed  his  support  for  the  assignment  "in  light  of  promoting, 
improving,  and  strengthening  partnerships  and  such  mutual  assistance  among 
law  enforcement  agencies." 

"You  all  can  serve  the  Navajo  Nation  by  taking  on  this  initiative," 
President  Shirley  said. 
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Highway  Patrol:  Days  before  lanklow  crash  report  ready 
Peter  Harriman 
Argus  Leader 
August  18,2003 

Accident  reconstructionists  from  the  South  Dakota  Highway  Patrol  spent 
much  of  Sunday  collecting  information  from  a car-motorcycle  collision  that 
killed  a Minnesota  man  and  injured  Congressman  Bill  lanklow,  who  was 
driving. 

It  could  be  several  days  before  their  report  is  complete  and  authorities 
determine  whether  to  seek  charges. 

The  victim  was  identified  as  Randy  Scott,  55,  a farmer,  trucker  and 
military  veteran  from  rural  Hardwick. 

lanklow,  63,  was  not  hospitalized  but  did  suffer  a head  injury  and 
fractured  right  hand  and  was  knocked  unconscious,  his  son,  Russell  lanklow, 
said  Sunday. 

The  congressman  released  a statement  Sunday  expressing  "as  much  anguish 
for  this  gentleman  and  his  family  and  friends  as  is  humanly  possible." 

Moody  County  State's  Attorney  William  Ellingson  said  Sunday  that  he  is 
waiting  for  the  Highway  Patrol's  report  before  determining  whether  to  seek 
criminal  charges. 

Col.  Dan  Mosteller  of  the  South  Dakota  Highway  Patrol  said  the  accident 
left  extensive  debris  that  reconstructionists  were  studying.  The 
information  will  be  analyzed  by  a computer  program,  and  an  accident  report 


will  be  available  "in  a couple  of  days/'  Mostellen  said  Sunday. 

lanklow  and  Chris  Braendlin,  a senior  staff  member  who  was  a passenger 
in  the  car,  were  wearing  seatbelts,  Mosteller  said.  Scott  was  not  wearing 
a helmet. 

"There's  no  evidence  or  indication  that  alcohol  or  drugs  were  involved," 
Mosteller  said.  As  is  routine  in  fatal  accidents,  blood  tests  taken  from 
lanklow  and  Scott  are  being  analyzed  at  the  state  lab  in  Pierre  and 
results  should  be  available  today  or  Tuesday. 

The  accident  occurred  about  4:30  p.m.  Saturday  at  a rural  intersection 
10  miles  south  of  Flandreau  and  about  25  miles  from  Scott's  home  near 
Hardwick. 

lanklow  was  returning  to  his  home  in  Brandon  from  Aberdeen,  where  he  had 
attended  a Korean  War  veterans'  event,  according  to  Russ  lanklow,  who 
lives  in  Sioux  Falls,  lanklow  and  Braendlin  had  stopped  briefly  in 
Flandreau,  lanklow' s hometown  and  the  home  of  his  mother  and  sister,  then 
continued  south. 

At  the  intersection  of  Moody  County  Highways  13  and  14,  lanklow 's 
Cadillac,  traveling  south,  collided  with  Scott's  motorcycle,  headed 
eastward.  North-south  traffic  at  the  intersection  is  controlled  by  stop 
signs. 

Moody  County  Coroner  Tad  lacobs  had  said  Saturday  night  that  the  car 
"ran  the  intersection  going  southbound  and  struck  the  motorcyclist," 
although  the  Highway  Patrol  had  not  confirmed  that  as  of  Sunday  night. 

The  impact  forced  lanklow 's  vehicle  off  the  road  into  a bean  field  on 
the  southwest  corner  of  the  intersection.  Scott's  motorcycle  also  ended  up 
in  a ditch,  according  to  Russ  lanklow,  who  visited  the  scene  late  Saturday. 

lanklow  needed  help  exiting  his  vehicle,  because  of  extensive  damage  to 
its  door,  according  to  his  son. 

Russ  lanklow  said  that  when  he  saw  his  father  Saturday  evening,  "he  was 
unsure  what  had  happened.  He  knew  he  had  been  in  an  accident  and  knew 
someone  had  been  killed.  He  was  not  sure  who  it  was.  He  was  shaken  up, 
concerned,  and  trying  to  figure  out  how  the  accident  happened." 

In  Hardwick,  cynicism,  as  well  as  sadness,  surrounds  Scott's  death, 
according  resident  Orvin  Green.  In  town  "they  want  to  know  if  there  is  a 
coverup  going  on,"  he  said. 

"That's  what  we  want  to  know.  If  I would  have  killed  somebody,  the 
accident  scene  would  have  been  opened  by  dark  last  night,"  Green  said.  But 
with  lanklow  involved,  "they  close  it  for  22  hours." 

Firefighters  from  Trent  blocked  the  intersection  Saturday  and  Sunday 
through  midafternoon.  This  is  not  unusual,  Mosteller  said. 

"We  have  changed  nothing  in  what  we  do  with  any  other  fatality.  We  are 
approaching  it  in  exactly  the  same  manner,"  he  said. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  investigation,  officers  expect  to  know  the 
point  of  impact  and  speed  of  the  vehicles  involved,  Mosteller  said. 

"There  may  be  some  unanswered  details,"  he  said.  "Usually  when  accident 
reconstructionists  finish  with  their  mapping  they  have  a good  idea  what 
happened . " 

lanklow  traveled  extensively  by  car  throughout  South  Dakota  when  serving 
as  governor.  "Frankly,  besides  a minor  fender  bender  on  Tenth  Street  in 
Sioux  Falls,  I can't  think  of  an  accident  he  has  ever  been  in,"  his  son 
said . 

lanklow,  was  governor  from  1979  to  1987  and  from  1995  to  2003.  He  was 
elected  to  the  U.S.  House  in  2002. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Argus  Leader.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Ethics  Probe  Opened  on  Interior  Dept.  Lawyer 
Environmental  Groups  Allege  Conflicts  of  Interest 
By  R.  Jeffrey  Smith 
Washington  Post  Staff  Writer 
Friday,  August  15,  2003 

The  Interior  Department's  inspector  general  yesterday  opened  a probe  into 
allegations  of  conflicts  of  interest  surrounding  a series  of  meetings 
involving  the  agency's  top  lawyer,  members  of  his  former  law  firm  and 
officials  of  the  cattle  industry  he  represented  before  joining  the  Bush 
administration,  the  department  announced. 

Officials  said  Solicitor  William  Gerry  Myers  III,  a former  attorney  for 
ranchers  and  other  grazing  interests,  requested  the  review  after  two 
environmental  groups  complained  he  had  violated  his  ethics  agreement  at 
the  department.  Friends  of  the  Earth  and  Public  Employees  for 
Environmental  Responsibility  lodged  their  complaint  after  obtaining 
Myers's  office  calendars  through  the  Freedom  of  Information  Act. 

The  ethics  inquiry  by  the  inspector  general  is  the  third  involving  a top 
official  of  the  department.  Deputy  Secretary  James  Steven  Griles,  a former 
lobbyist  for  mining,  oil  and  gas  interests,  has  been  the  focus  of  a probe 
since  May  into  his  own  meetings  with  former  clients  on  key  policy  matters, 
including  energy  development  in  Wyoming. 

Another  ethics  probe  concerns  whether  Bureau  of  Land  Management  director 
Kathleen  Burton  Clarke,  a former  Utah  director  of  natural  resources, 
violated  a promise  to  recuse  herself  from  a controversial  land  swap  with 
the  state  of  Utah,  which  critics  alleged  was  a boon  to  state  business 
interests.  A report  by  the  inspector  general  concluded  that  the  department 
had  undervalued  by  $116  million  the  land  it  was  giving  to  Utah.  The  land 
swap  was  canceled. 

The  department  spokesmen  charged  that  the  allegations  were  motivated  by 
the  fundraising  needs  of  "partisan  special  interest  groups." 

For  the  last  two  years,  Myers  has  been  at  the  center  of  controversy  over 
the  Bush  administration's  efforts  to  ease  restrictions  on  the  use  of 
public  lands  for  grazing.  In  May,  President  Bush  nominated  Myers  to  become 
a judge  on  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  9th  Circuit,  which  covers 
nine  states  including  Oregon,  Washington,  Arizona,  Montana,  Idaho,  Nevada 
and  Alaska. 

Environmental  groups,  which  say  overgrazing  is  damaging  public  land, 
have  protested  efforts  by  Myers  and  others  in  the  department  to  limit  the 
number  of  environmental  impact  studies  and  to  restrict  the  application  of 
the  Endangered  Species  Act,  which  has  been  invoked  to  block  grazing  on 
public  land. 

These  and  other  Interior  Department  decisions  --  including  a proposal 
last  week  to  open  public  land  in  parts  of  five  western  states  to  oil  and 
gas  development  --  have  led  environmentalists  to  charge  that  the 
administration  is  using  public  lands  policy  to  solidify  its  links  to 
powerful  business  interests  in  the  West. 

In  January  2002,  Karl  Rove,  the  president's  top  political  strategist, 
met  with  50  senior  officials  of  the  department  at  a West  Virginia  retreat 
to  discuss  the  administration's  support  for  agricultural  interests, 
according  to  department  officials.  The  meeting  was  disclosed  by  the  Wall 
Street  Journal. 

Myers,  an  aide  to  then-Sen.  Alan  K.  Simpson  (R-Wyo.)  and  Energy 
Department  official  in  the  administration  of  President  George  H . W . Bush, 
signed  a pledge  May  1,  2001,  not  to  participate  for  one  year  in  any  matter 
involving  his  former  clients  or  any  clients  of  his  former  law  firm  in 
Boise,  Idaho.  From  1993  to  1997,  he  was  executive  director  of  the  Public 
Lands  Council,  an  association  of  27,000  cattle  and  sheep  farmers  that  use 
public  land,  and  an  official  of  the  National  Cattlemen's  Beef  Association. 

Myers's  calendars  indicate  he  met  with  representatives  of  the  cattle 
industry  in  October  2001  and  in  April  and  November  2002.  In  October  2001 
he  attended  a Washington  reception  held  by  his  former  law  firm  and  met 
three  of  the  firm's  attorneys.  He  also  participated  in  at  least  a dozen 
internal  meetings  on  grazing  issues,  according  to  the  calendars. 

Mark  Pfeifle,  an  Interior  Department  spokesman,  declined  to  respond  to 


several  requests  for  accounts  of  other  meetings  on  Myers's  calendars.  He 
said  the  visit  by  attorneys  from  Myers's  firm  was  merely  a courtesy  call, 
that  Myers  did  not  attend  some  meetings  with  ranchers  that  were  listed  on 
his  calendars,  and  that  Myers  did  not  meet  with  former  clients  during  the 
period  of  his  recusal  pledge. 

Pfeifle  said  he  was  aware  of  one  meeting  between  Myers  and  an 
environmental  group  during  this  period. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Washington  Post  Company. 
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Hickenlooper  meets  with  parents;  further  explanation  promised 
By  Kit  Miniclier,  Denver  Post  Staff  Writer 
August  13,  2003 

Denver  Mayor  lohn  Hickenlooper  apologized  to  Baby  Sunshine  and  her 
parents  Tuesday  for  the  ordeal  they  went  through  Aug.  2 when  a social 
worker  took  Sunshine  from  her  mother's  arms  less  than  36  hours  after  her 
birth . 

However,  neither  the  mayor  nor  any  other  official  apologized  for  the 
actual  taking  of  the  baby,  who  was  born  Aug.  1.  Instead,  they  scheduled  a 
private  meeting  for  Thursday  with  the  parents  and  their  attorney  to 
explain  why  the  baby  was  taken,  Hickenlooper  spokeswoman  Lindy  Eichenbaum 
Lent  said. 

Sunshine  was  taken  from  her  mother's  arms  at  Denver  Health  Medical 
Center  by  a woman  escorted  by  a uniformed  officer. 

The  family  said  no  reason  was  given,  although  the  mother  said  she 
thought  officials  were  under  the  impression  the  family  was  homeless. 

Sunshine  was  returned  to  the  family  home  in  Westminster  on  Aug.  4 after 
Denver  determined  it  was  an  Adams  County  matter,  because  the  family  lived 
there.  Adams  County  quickly  released  the  baby  to  her  family. 

Federal  privacy  laws  prevent  officials  from  discussing  their  reasons  for 
taking  the  baby. 

However,  after  the  meeting  with  the  mayor.  Sue  Cobb,  spokeswoman  for  the 
Denver  Department  of  Human  Services,  said:  "We  would  never,  ever  take  a 
child  from  the  family  simply  because  we  thought  they  were  homeless,  or 
because  they  were  homeless." 

At  the  same  time.  Dr.  Michael  Earnest  of  Denver  Health  Medical  Center, 
where  the  incident  happened,  said:  "I  apologized  to  the  family  for  the 
pain,  stress  and  terrible  experience  when  the  baby  was  removed." 

However,  he  didn't  apologize  for  the  taking. 

Instead,  Earnest  said  he  was  "empathic  and  was  saying  how  sorry  he  was 
for  the  trouble  they  experienced." 

Hickenlooper  on  Tuesday  met  privately  with  Sunshine  and  her  parents, 

Phil  Gates  and  Victoria  Goodluck,  as  well  as  Glenn  Morris  of  the  American 
Indian  Movement,  Deacon  Karen  Petersen  of  North  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Denver  and  others.  Goodluck  is  Navajo,  and  Gates  is  Lakota  Indian. 

Both  Lent  and  Morris  characterized  the  meeting  as  positive,  and  the 
family's  attorney,  Ted  Peak,  said  "the  mayor  apologized  for  how  the  family 
was  treated,  and  the  family  accepted  the  apology." 

Sunshine's  mother  told  Peak  "she  is  not  taking  the  baby  back  to  social 
services,"  so  Peak  asked  if  the  meeting  could  be  held  at  North 
Presbyterian  Church. 

Sunshine's  father  told  reporters  and  TV  cameras  outside  the  mayor's 
office  that  Hickenlooper  "formally  apologized,  and  we  accepted.  It  is  not 
every  day  you  get  an  apology  from  a mayor." 


"The  baby  and  mother  are  exhausted/'  Gates  added.  Asked  whether  he  was 
contemplating  legal  action  against  the  city  and  county  of  Denver  for  the 
taking  of  Sunshine,  the  father  said  "it  would  be  inappropriate"  to  talk 
about  the  subject  at  this  time. 
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Authorities  identify  Minneapolis  homicide  victim 
Dim  Adams,  Star  Tribune 
August  15,  2003 

Two  suspects  are  jailed  pending  charges  in  the  death  of  a Minneapolis  man, 
described  as  a "gentle  giant"  and  a friend  to  the  homeless,  who  was  killed 
earlier  this  week  in  the  Phillips  neighborhood. 

Terrance  3.  Stonechild,  49,  died  of  head  injuries,  the  Hennepin  County 
medical  examiner's  office  ruled  Thursday. 

Witnesses  said  they  saw  two  men  beating  him  with  clubs  about  3:25  a.m. 
Tuesday  in  the  2500  block  of  17th  Av.  S. 

Police  Lt.  Mike  Carlson  wouldn't  discuss  the  motive,  but  said  it  wasn't 
a random  crime.  No  arrests  had  been  made  by  Thursday  in  three  other 
homicides  reported  since  Duly  31  in  the  Phillips  neighborhood,  Carlson 
said . 

Stonechild,  a recovering  alcoholic,  was  a maintenance  man  at  the 
Anishinabe  Wakiagun,  1600  E.  19th  St.,  a residence  for  American  Indians 
with  chronic  alcoholism,  said  Richard  Wright,  director  of  chemical  health 
services  for  the  agency  that  serves  the  residence. 

Stonechild,  born  in  Canada,  was  a "gentle  giant"  who  when  he  was  done 
with  work  took  food  and  blankets  to  homeless  people,  Wright  said. 

Stonechild  had  moved  out  of  Anishinabe  about  six  months  ago  after 
celebrating  a year  of  sobriety,  his  first  in  many  years,  Wright  said. 

"He  had  a big  heart,"  said  Shane  Stonechild,  19,  one  of  Stonechild 's  six 
children.  "He'd  give  anything  he  owned  to  make  someone  happy." 

He  said  his  father  had  struggled  most  of  his  life  with  alcoholism  and 
had  focused  on  helping  others  in  the  past  two  years,  including  helping  him 
two  weeks  ago  to  get  his  old  car  running  for  the  first  time  in  a year.  He 
said  his  father  also  went  to  his  recent  graduation  from  Army  National 
Guard  basic  training  at  Fort  Benning,  Ga. 

"I  remember  his  big  smile,  the  big  hugs  he  gave  us,  his  laugh,"  Shane 
Stonechild  said.  "It's  one  of  those  thoughts  I will  never  lose." 

A fund  to  help  with  burial  and  family  travel  expenses  has  been  set  up  at 
Franklin  National  Bank,  P.0.  Box  9358,  Minneapolis,  MN  55440-9358. 

Dim  Adams  is  at  jadams@startribune.com. 
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Mailing  List:  N A Chat  <Native_American_Chat3@yahoo. com> 

From  Another  group 
Hi! 

A friend  of  mine  who  is  currently  a guest  of  the  California 
Corrections  System  has  asked  me  to  find  some  help  for  him.  The 
following  is  his  story: 

"I  am  a desperate  incarcerated  Native  American  inmate  housed  in  the 
California  Department  of  Corrections,  serving  a 25-Life  term  for  the 
murder  of  an  off-duty  correctional  officer  21  years  ago.  I am  in  need 
of  a pro  bono  civil  litigator  who  is  unafraid  to  take  on  the  prison 
system.  I am  being  held  in  total  isolation  with  no  form  of  mental 
stimuli,  no  books,  no  visual  or  audio  stimuli,  no  yard,  no  sunlight. 

Most  of  this  is  for  no  disciplinary  reason,  other  than  the  pretext  of 
transfer  to  another  institution.  I have  been  held  for  over  six  months 
in  this  condition.  Prison  staff  refuses  to  grant  access  to  legal 
library  or  personal  property  and  refuses  to  answer  my  request  for 
interviews  or  appeal  forms  as  prescribed  by  the  Department  rules. 

BRIEF  SUMMARY: 

I have  been  incarcerated  for  over  20  years  for  the  murder  of  an  off- 
duty  correctional  officer.  Throughout  my  incarceration,  I have  been 
subjected  to  rule  breaking  by  staff  in  attempts  to  place  me  in  dire 
circumstances . 

Currently,  the  staff  has  created  documentation  that  reflected  upon  me 
in  such  a way  as  to  cause  me  to  be  a victim  of  a battery  serious 
enough  to  require  treatment  by  outside  medical  personnel. 

I attempted  to  challenge  the  wording  of  the  document  at  the  time  of 
inception.  I stated  to  the  staff  that  the  incident  they  recorded  did 
not  reflect  the  truth  and  that  the  language  of  the  document  could 
have  an  adverse  effect.  Although  the  supervisory  staff  concurred, 
they  refused  to  properly  change  the  wording  to  reflect  the  truth  of 
the  incident.  I was  then  a victim  of  a battery  serious  enough  to 
require  outside  medical  intervention  after  only  five  months  of  being 
released  to  yard. 

I have  been  housed  in  Administrative  Segregation  since  December, 

2002,  under  the  pretext  of  a transfer,  but  while  most  transfers  take 
place  within  30  days,  staff  has  managed  to  bungle  paperwork  at  every 
turn.  The  unit  that  I am  currently  house  in  on  a non-disciplinary 
matter  is  total  isolation.  On-site  mental  health  staff  have  stated 
that  the  conditions  are  wrong  and  that  they  only  lead  to  mental 
degradation  of  a person's  mind.  The  staff  knows  that  sensory 
depravation  leads  to  mental  collapse.  This  is  why  inmates  with  well- 
documented  mental  health  issues  are  not  moved  to  this  unit.  Staff 
knowingly  refuses  to  provide  those  inmates  housed  in  this  section  the 
tools  necessary  to  maintain  mental  health,  even  though  it  has  been 
well  documented  (see  Madrid  v.  Gomez)  that  a certain  amount  of  mental 
stimuli  is  necessary  for  mental  health. 

I feel  that,  without  the  assistance  of  a civil  litigator,  the 
corrections  staff  will  succeed  in  its  goals  to  pass  its  own  form  of 
judgment  onto  someone  who  was  judged  in  a court  of  law,  thereby 
administering  its  own  form  of  punishment.  No  one  should  be  subjected 
to  "cruel  and  unusual  punishment"  using  torture  tactics  of  sensory 
deprivation . 

I need  your  help!  The  courts  gave  me  a punishment,  yet  the  Department 
of  Corrections  has  other  objectives.  They  refuse  to  respond  to  any 
request  for  interviews  or  appeal  forms  regarding  why  a non- 
disciplinary  housed  inmate  is  being  subjected  to  such  treatment. 

Please  contact: 

Robert  Maahs 
D-38765  ASU-195- L 
PO  Box  8500 
Coalinga,  CA  93210 


Thank  you  for  your  assistance  and  for  listening  to  me." 

My  friend  is  in  need  of  legal  assistance  to  help  in  this  situation. 
If  anyone  should  know  of  an  attorney  who  might  be  willing  to  help 
him,  please  forward  this  message  to  that  person.  Should  you  need  any 
other  information,  please  feel  free  to  contact  me  at 
cactustripper@yahoo.com.  Thank  you. 
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I am  looking  for  Indians,  those  who  walked  these  lands  way  before  I 
was  born.  Tell  me  about  their  grandfather  stories  and  songs  of  old. 
Sing  me  your  song  and  tell  me  about  your  people  and  their  hearts.  I 
want  to  see  you  speak  of  your  children  and  how  we  live  for  them. 

I am  a visitor  from  lands  far  off  and  I have  journeyed  long  to  learn 
about  you.  I am  not  looking  to  become  you  but  I want  to  hear  of  your 
people.  I want  to  hear  your  songs  and  I will  sing  mine,  I want  to  know 
how  you  have  survived  and  I will  tell  you  about  wind  mesas  and  sand 
washes . . . 

I want  to  listen  to  your  chants,  the  beating  of  your  hearts  and  the 
dreams,  hopes  and  places  you  would  like  to  see,  because  I can  not  see 
them  without  your  eyes.  Wherever  you  may  be  from,  the  valleys  and 
hilltops,  mountains  and  seaways....  call  my  name  in  the  wind  and  I 
will  hear  you  and  want  to  see  where  have  lived,  loved,  and  continue  on 
as  a child  of  this  land tell  me,  I wait  to  hear  your  voices... 

"RE;  Poem:  Hummingbird"  

Date:  Mon,  16  Dun  2003  14:26:23  -0700  (PDT) 

From:  wabipenache  <wabipenache@yahoo.com> 

Sub j : A poem  by  wabipenache"Hummingbird" 

Hummingbird 

hovering 

defying  gravitation 
soft  thin  sails 
ascending 
deceiving 

furious  erratic  motion 
truly  blending 
harmonious  kinesics 
shimmering 
brilliant 

iridescent  plumage 
turquoise  ruby  jet 
suspended  invisibility 
blurred 

quickly  siphoning  nectar 
pollinating  stamen 
pistil  enveloped 
within  tubular  petals. 

-wabipenache 

Shawnee  Nation  Ohio  Blue  Creek  Band, 

Turtle  Clan  Chief  and  Pokaw  (protector)  of  our  Principle  Chief. 


Please  visit  my  web  site  at 


http: //wabipenache. tripod . com 


"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Sat,  16  Aug  2003  15:03:58  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea .org> 

Sub j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  August  18-24 

AUKAKE 

(August) 

(Mahoe-mua) 

18 

Arise  with  joy  to  greet  the  day! 

19 

Accept  what  cannot  be  easily  explained. 

20 

Sculpting  molten  lava  is  an  act  of  devotion  only  a few  artists  can  perform. 

21 

Nature  can  provide  healing  for  many  ills. 

22 

Deep  forest  of  the  ancient  days  --  sustain  my  spirit. 

23 

There  are  many  diverse  traditions  in  this  land. 

24 

My  dreams  are  shaped  in  the  ever-changing  clouds. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE;  School  proposed  to  preserve  Fading  Language"  

Date:  Wed,  13  Aug  2003  08:59:56  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 
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First  Nation  middle  school  proposed  to  preserve  fading  language 
Canadian  Press 
Tuesday,  Aug.  12,  2003 

Port  Alberni,  B.C.  - If  George  Hamilton  has  his  way,  a language  and 
cultural  gap  among  local  First  Nations  students  will  be  narrowed  by 
Alberni  Valley  school  closings. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  a member  of  the  Hupacasath  First  Nation,  is  proposing  a 
Nuu-chah-nulth  junior  secondary  school  in  what  housed  Mt.  Klitsa  junior 
secondary  school  until  this  summer.  If  developed  according  to  Mr. 

Hamilton's  ideas,  the  school  would  provide  language  and  cultural  teachings 
for  students  in  Grades  7,  8 and  9. 

Mt.  Klitsa  was  one  of  five  schools  closed  down  this  summer  over 
budgetary  constraints  and  government  cutbacks. 

Ha-ho-payuk  school  is  a Nuu-chah-nulth  elementary  school  currently 
operating  on  the  Tseshaht  reserve,  but  Mr.  Hamilton  believes  the  language 
and  cultural  teachings  are  wasted  once  children  go  into  the  mainstream 
school  system. 

"You  can  channel  all  the  money  and  resources  into  Ha-ho-payuk,  but  it's 
all  for  naught  when  they  leave  for  public  school,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Hamilton,  a father  of  four,  said  that  his  oldest  daughter  did  well 
with  Nuu-chah-nulth  language  and  cultural  instruction  at  Ha-ho-payuk. 

Now  that  she  is  in  the  mainstream  system,  however,  she  has  not  had  much 
opportunity  to  use  her  language  skills. 


"Now  she  even  struggles  to  remember  basic  words/'  he  said. 

"When  they  leave  Ha-ho-payuk,  they  become  teens,  and  they  don't  retain 
their  language  and  culture." 

It  is  the  Nuu-chah-nulth  language  and  culture  that  motivate  Mr.  Hamilton. 
He  fears  that  the  Nuu-chah-nulth  language  family  is  in  danger  of  becoming 
extinct . 

At  Hupacasath,  for  example,  there  are  only  four  remaining  band  members 
who  speak  the  language  fluently.  Those  four  fluent  speakers  of  Nuu-chah- 
nulth  are  all  Hupacasath  elders,  he  said. 

Mr.  Hamilton  said  he  has  submitted  a letter  to  his  band  council.  That 
letter  was  scheduled  for  discussion  at  a band  meeting  on  Tuesday. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Bell  Globemedia  Interactive  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Community  works  to  raise  funds  for  youth  centre 
August  2003 

Yvonne  Irene  Gladue,  Sweetgrass  Writer,  Saddle  Lake 

On  Dune  26,  more  than  800  people  gathered  at  the  Manitou  Kihew  Arena  in 
Saddle  Lake  for  'Dinner  with  Patch  Adams',  a community  initiative  to  raise 
money  to  build  the  youth  facility  in  the  community. 

Many  of  the  people  in  the  audience  were  curious  to  see  the  actual  Dr. 
Patch  Adams.  In  1998,  Universal  Studios  released  a film  about  the  life  of 
Hunter  D.  'Patch'  Adams,  which  starred  Robin  Williams.  The  film  told  of 
the  beginnings  of  Gesundheit,  a clinic  founded  by  Adams,  that  employs 
laughter  as  a form  of  medicine. 

Adams  strode  on  stage  in  Saddle  Lake  dressed  in  a clown  suit,  and  talked 
about  love  and  the  importance  and  lack  of  it  in  today's  society. 

"It  is  an  honor  and  a privilege  to  be  here  and  I know,  if  I can  take 
what  I found  in  this  community  back  with  me,  it  would  be  great.  Love  is 
what  I would  like  to  offer  the  world,  so  I feel  like  I'm  with  my  family 
here,"  said  Adams.  Today,  the  doctor  travels  the  world  bringing  his 
message  of  humor  and  love  to  thousands. 

"We  brought  Patch  Adams  to  our  community  to  do  a speech  because  he's 
worked  with  a lot  of  youth  and  he  talks  about  love,  and  love  is  what  we 
need  when  we  work  together  as  a community  for  our  youth,"  said  Bernie 
Makokis,  volunteer  co-ordinator  for  the  Saddle  Lake  youth  facility. 

Ventriloquist  Buddy  Big  Mountain,  Carl  Quinn  and  Edmund  Bull  also 
provided  entertainment. 

Makokis  said  he  was  overwhelmed  at  the  amount  of  support  the  plans  for 
the  centre  had  received,  not  just  from  Saddle  Lake,  but  from  surrounding 
communities.  The  facility's  estimated  cost  is  $2.8  million.  The  community 
was  hoping  to  raise  as  much  as  $70,000  with  the  dinner. 

"What  a pleasure  and  a wonderful  crowd  who  came  out  and  supported  this 
worthwhile  project,"  said  Makokis.  "I  now  see  how  concerned  the  people  are 
about  the  youth . " 

He  said  the  multi-purpose  building  would  offer  several  programs,  have  a 
large  gymnasium,  which  will  hold  2,000  people,  an  area  big  enough  to  hold 
an  indoor  powwow,  as  well  it  will  have  a weight  room,  a boys  and  girls 
club  and  a computer  room. 

"All  the  youth  activities  will  be  held  there.  It  will  probably  be 
utilized  by  surrounding  communities,  as  well  as  for  basketball  tournaments 
and  things  like  that,"  said  Makokis. 

"We  will  be  fundraising  on  a regular  basis.  We  want  the  youth  to  feel  at 
home  there.  For  many  years  we  did  not  have  this  in  the  community.  We  had 
run  down  shacks  for  the  kids  and  there  was  really  nowhere  for  them  to  go. 
We  are  anticipating  good  results  will  come  out  of  this  building.  It  will 


also  create  employment  in  the  construction  of  the  centre  and  also  for  the 
people  who  will  run  the  programs/'  he  said. 

Architectural  plans  are  in  place  and  the  band  has  already  contributed 
$500,000  to  it.  Construction  will  begin  in  the  fall  with  an  estimation  of 
completion  for  the  spring  of  2004. 

"Our  youth  are  so  very  important  to  us/'  said  Chief  Eddie  Makokis.  "The 
youth  need  a facility  where  it  will  keep  them  busy,  instead  of  them 
getting  into  trouble.  And  it  is  going  to  be  there,  I believe,  that  we  are 
one.  No  matter  who  we  are,  what  we  need  to  do  is  all  get  together  to  help 
our  youth  so  that  one  day  we  will  be  able  to  walk  hand-in-hand  with  our 
brothers  and  sisters  of  this  world." 

"There  is  so  much  suicide  in  Aboriginal  communities,  and  a lot  of  our 
youth  are  into  drugs  or  alcohol,  and  getting  into  unhealthy  situations  and 
they  need  direction,"  said  Helen  Crier,  a Saddle  Lake  council  member. 

"They  need  a place  to  call  their  own.  One  of  the  visions  of  the  chief 
and  council  was  to  focus  on  the  youth  and  our  Elders.  We've  got  programs 
here  on  the  reserve  that  focuses  on  our  youth,  but  we  are  finding  that 
there  are  still  a lot  of  things  that  need  to  be  looked  at  in  this  area.  A 
lot  of  our  youth  are  really  motivated  and  they  want  to  stay  on  the  reserve. 
They  do  not  want  to  go  out,  so  we  hope  a facility  like  this  will  keep  them 
home  and  keep  them  focused  on  the  programs  that  will  help  their  future." 
Copyright  c.  2003  Alberta  Sweetgrass,  The  Aboriginal  Multi-Media  Society. 
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Lakota  youth  gathering  set  for  Aug.  21-22 

RAPID  CITY  - Teton  Sioux  Nation  Treaty  Council,  The  American  Indian  Law 
Alliance  and  Lakota  Action  Network  will  host  the  first  Lakota  Youth 
Gathering  on  Aug.  21-22  at  Storm  Mountain  Retreat  Center. 

According  to  a news  release,  the  gathering  will  bring  together  25  Lakota 
youth  who  are  active  in  their  communities  and  in  the  movement  to  protect 
indigenous  peoples'  treaty  and  human  rights. 

"Our  human  rights  as  indigenous  peoples  are  always  being  violated,  so  we 
must  continue  this  struggle  in  a good  way,"  the  release  said.  "Many  elders 
are  concerned  that  when  they  move  on  this  work  will  not  continue,  so  in 
honoring  our  elders  we  must  pick  up  the  torch  and  continue  fighting  this 
struggle . " 

Any  young  people  ages  16  to  30  who  are  active  in  their  communities  in  a 
positive  way  are  welcome  to  apply. 

The  first  day's  agenda  includes  roundtable  discussion  on  indigenous 
issues  and  how  youth  can  make  a difference.  The  second  day  will  include  a 
hike  up  Harney  Peak  and  discussions  of  environmental  and  cultural  issues. 

All  expenses  will  be  paid  by  sponsors. 

Participants  are  encouraged  to  stay  for  the  Teton  Sioux  Nation  Treaty 
Council's  meeting  Aug.  23-24. 

For  more  information,  call  Nick  Tilsen  at  455-2187,  867-1545, 
or  441-7485,  or  e-mail  him  at  ntilsen@lakotamall.com 
Copyright  c.  2003  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 

"RE;  Gathering  of  the  Good  Minds"  

Date:  Fri,  8 Aug  2003  16:28:54  -0400 
From:  Dan  Smoke  <dsmoke@uwo . ca> 

Sub j : Gathering  Of  The  Good  Minds  Announcement 
>To:  Gary  Smith  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy.org> 


Hi  Gary 


Se: kon/Tansi/Ahneen . Gary,  could  you  announce  our  Gathering  of  The  Good 
Minds  in  an  upcoming  issue  of  Wotanging  Ikche  for  August  and  September 
please??  We  appreciate  our  networking  over  the  years  and  your  excellent 
online  publication  which  arrives  on  our  cyber  doorstep  every  few  weeks. 

Nia :wen/meegwetch . 

August  5,  2003 
LONDON,  ONTARIO,  CANADA 
MEDIA  RELEASE 

The  Gathering  of  the  Good  Minds  Committee  including:  Wiiche  Ke  Yig,  Museum 
London,  Museum  of  Archeology,  Nokee  Kwe,  N'Amerind  Friendship  Centre, 
Children's  Museum  and  numerous  community  volunteers  present... 

The  Gathering  of  the  Good  Minds:  A Celebration  of  Native  Arts,  Wisdom  and 
Culture 

This  three-day  festival  will  feature  First  Nations  Elders,  traditional 
teachers,  artists,  dancers,  singers,  storytellers,  filmmakers,  writers  and 
comedians  to  entertain  and  inform  Native  and  non-Native  audiences  alike. 

The  celebration  begins  the  evening  of  Friday  September  26th  with  opening 
ceremonies  at  Museum  London  and  will  continue  through  to  Sunday  September 
28th  with  events  at  Museum  London,  Museum  of  Archeology  (Sunday)  and  the 
Covent  Garden  Market. 

In  traditional  Native  culture  the  'Good  Mind'  describes  the  mind  that  is 
endowed  with  the  intellect  and  intuition  to  survive  in  today's  world  along 
with  the  creativity  to  express  its  worldview  through  song,  dance  and  the 
visual  arts.  The  Gathering  of  the  Good  Minds  will  acknowledge  this  theme  by 
assembling  a circle  of  established  First  Nation  artists,  teachers,  and 
Elders  who  represent  both  contemporary  and  traditional  Aboriginal  arts  and 
wisdom.  This  is  a rare  opportunity  for  the  entire  family  to  experience 
Aboriginal  Canadian  film,  visual  arts  and  performance,  and  participate  in 
workshops  and  teaching  circles  with  Elders,  as  well  as  children's  workshops 
and  activities. 

On  Friday  evening  at  7:00pm  opening  ceremonies  at  Museum  London  will  be 
hosted  by  Dan  Smoke-Asayenes . . The  festival  will  continue  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday  with  the  primary  art  exhibition,  performances,  and  workshops  in 
progress  at  Museum  London,  on  Sunday  there  will  be  a series  of  events 
scheduled  at  the  Museum  of  Archeology.  A direct  route  bus  will  be  made 
available  for  patrons  to  attend  at  both  locations.  Vendors  featuring 
Aboriginal  crafts  will  be  present  in  the  Market  for  the  duration  of  the 
festival . 

The  public  is  invited  to  Sunrise  Ceremonies  each  morning  on  the  Museum  lawn 
Friday  through  Sunday  at  6:00  AM,  followed  by  breakfast  and  refreshments  at 
approximately  8:00  AM.  A Sacred  Fire  which  celebrates  Spirit  and  life  will 
be  kept  burning  throughout  the  weekend  on  the  front  lawn  of  the  museum,  next 
to  the  teepee. 

Everyone  is  Welcome  and  Admission  to  all  events  is  free. 

For  more  information  on  the  festival,  artists,  elders,  and  performers  visit 
our  website  at:  www.thegatheringofgoodminds.netfirms.com 

Media  Contact  people: 

Dan  Smoke  - Asayenes 
#61-1290  Sandford  St. 

LONDON,  Ontario  N5V  3Y2 
519  659-4682 
dsmoke(3uwo.  ca 


Amanda  Eisen 
137  Dundas  St. 

London,  Ontario  N5Y  3W5 
Tel:  (519)  667-7088 
Fax:  (519)  667-4872 
Email:  small_turtle(3yahoo.ca 

Website:  www.thegatheringofgoodminds . netfirms . com 
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THE  GATHERING  OF  THE  GOOD  MINDS: 

A CELEBRATION  OF  NATIVE  ARTS,  WISDOM  AND  CULTURE 
September  26  -28,  2003INVITED  PRESENTERS 

Alanis  Obomsawin 

Distinguished  filmmaker,  singer,  storyteller  and  author,  Alanis  Obomsawin 
is  a member  of  the  Abenaki  Nation.  In  1967  she  directed  her  first  film, 
Christmas  at  Moose  Factory,  for  the  Canadian  National  Film  Board.  Her 
latest  film  Rocks  at  Whiskey  Trench  is  her  fourth  powerful  documentary 
feature  describing  her  impressions  of  the  Oka  crisis.  Obomsawin  has  earned 
more  than  30  awards  for  her  films  internationally,  as  well  as  being  honored 
with  the  Order  of  Canada  (1983),  the  federal  government's  highest  honour, 
and  a Governor  General  Award  (2001)  for  her  long-standing  contribution  and 
commitment  to  Aboriginal  Canadian  cultural  heritage. 

Robbie  Antone 

A local  performer,  originally  from  the  Oneida  Settlement  by  Lambeth, 
Ontario.  Robbie  has  been  singing  the  blues  for  several  years.  He  has  been  a 

guest  on  the  hit  TV  show  Buffalo  Tracks  (APTN) 

Ida  Baptiste 

Ojibway  woman  originally  from  the  Berens  River  in  Manitoba.  She  has  lived 
in  London,  Ontario  for  several  years,  creating  many  fine  oil  paintings.  Ida 
graduated  with  a Honours  B.A.  from  Trent  University  and  has  received  her 
Ontario  Teacher  Certificate.  Ida  also  has  some  beautiful  beadwork  to  share. 

She  has  learned  the  fine  art  of  Peyote  stitching  from  Mary  Lou  Smoke  and 

has  gone  on  to  create  some  beautiful  patterns  while  applying  beadwork  to 
some  Sacred  items. 

Danny  Beaton 

A Mohawk  with  roots  in  the  Six  Nations,  now  lives  in  Toronto.  Danny  has 
been  active  in  the  Native  cultural  and  arts'  scene  for  many  years.  He  was 
the  a principal  organizer  of  "Project  Indigenous  Restoration"  in  1992, 
which  featured  elders,  artists  and  healers  from  across  Canada,  the  USA  and 
South  America.  Danny  is  also  a portrait  photographer  and  now  a documentary 
film-maker.  His  many  movies  have  been  shown  on  various  T.V.  programs  for 
the  past  decade. 

Dylan  Campbell 

An  invited  artist  - was  born  Native  but  raised  in  a Scottish  family  in 
Southwestern  Ontario.  A self  taught  artist  and  sculptor,  his  first  print 
"Spiritual  Awakening"  is  worth  five  times  its  original  price.  His  early 
work  was  in  black  and  white  but  in  more  recent  productions  he  uses  shading 
and  colour  to  achieve  greater  dimension.  His  sculptures  use  bone  and 
copper,  and  won  a juried  exhibition  for  "Predominate  Accession."  He  has  won 
an  Ontario  Arts  Council  grant. 

Philip  Cote 

An  invited  artist  - is  an  Ojibway  man  who  resides  in  Toronto.  Phillip  works 
with  oils  to  create  outstanding,  legendary  creations  on  canvas.  He  also 
works  with  soapstone  and  at  present  is  traveling  to  reserves  in  Ontario 
demonstrating  the  fine  art  of  Soap-stoning. 


Sean  Couchie 


An  invited  artist  - is  Ojibway  of  the  Nipissing  First  Nation  and  has  been 
living  in  London  for  26  years.  He  studied  art  and  architecture  in  high 
school  and  advertising  art  at  Fanshawe  College. 

He  won  two  prizes  from  the  Peace  Hills  Trust  Native  Art  Contest  for  "If  I 
Had  Wings"  and  "Vision  Seeker".  Oils,  airbrush,  pen  and  ink,  scratch-board 
and  wood-burning  are  used  for  creations  for  Ontario  Native  organizations, 
calendars,  posters,  books  and  magazines,  always  showing  Natives  in  a 
positive  perspective. 

Tim  Dillon 

A Metis/Anishinabek  from  the  Bruce  Peninsula  now  living  in  London.  He  is  a 
local  entertainer  writing  and  singing  Rock  and  Country  music  with  his 
guitar.  He  has  performed  with  lade  Idols 

and  other  groups  at  various  clubs.  A graduate  in  computer  programming  at 
Fanshaawe  College  he  founded  London  Cyber  Studio  providing  recording  and 
engineering  services  for  London  Musicians.  He  is  currently  producing  his 
own  solo  CD. 


Terry  Dokis 

An  Ojibway  originally  from  the  Dokis  First  Nation.  Terry  resides  in  North 
Bay  and  teaches  in  the  social  work  field  at  Canadore  College.  Terry  is  a 
Medicine  Wheel  facilitator  and  explains  the 

application  of  the  Medicine  Wheel  to  health  and  intervention.  Terry  has 
offered  to  fly  in  from  North  Bay  and  teach  a drumming  and  sonics  workshop, 
traditional  meditation  workshop  or  something  more  closely  related  to  social 
work. 

Bruce  Elijah 

An  Oneida  Faith  keeper  of  the  Wolf  Clan.  He  is  a very  respected  Elder.  He 
sits  with  the  Elders  Council  of  the  Chiefs  of  Ontario  organization  and  the 
Assembly  of  First  Nations.  He  is  widely  sought  for  his  traditional  wisdom 
workshops  and  teaches  the  Old  Ways.  He  is  very  knowledgeable  about  the 
Great  Law  of  Peace,  the  constitution  of  the  Haudenosaunee  People.  He 
conducts  sunrise  ceremonies  as  well  as  Sweat  Lodge  Ceremonies  in  treatment 
centres  and  other  residential  care  facilities  for  Native  people. 

Norma  General 

A clan  mother  from  the  Mohawk  Nation  who  resides  on  the  Grand  River 
territory  of  the  Six  Nations  Reserve.  She  has  been  raised  in  the 
Traditional  manner  of  her  ancestors,  being  the  daughter  of  Onondaga  Chief 
Oliver  Jacobs,  in  the  Onondaga  Long  house.  She  has  worked  extensively  as 
a healing  and  wellness  co-ordinator  for  Friendship  Centres.  She  conducts 
workshops  for  all  ages  on  Tradition  1 teachings.  She  also  employs  play 
therapy  in  her  workshops. 

Vern  Harper 

Resident  Elder  of  the  Toronto  Community.  Having  walked  the  talk  for  the 
last  three  decades,  Vern  has  helped  many  Native  People  find  their  way  back 
onto  the  Red  Road.  Vern  has  a Sweat  Lodge  outside  the  city  of  Guelph  where 
he  holds  Sweat  Lodge  Ceremonies  on  a weekly  and  as  need  basis.  Vern  is 
Cree,  originally  from  Saskatchewan. 

Dr.  Dawn  M.  Hill 

Mohawk,  Wolf  Clan  living  at  Six  Nations  of  the  Grand  River.  Her  doctoral 
thesis  Spirit  of  Resistance:  The  Lubicon  Lake  Nation,  is  being  published  by 
the  U of  T press.  She  is  the  Academic  Director  of  the  Indigenous  Studies 
Program  at  McMaster  University.  Her  research  has  been  supported  by  SSHRC, 
Canada  Council,  Fullbright  and  E.A.G.L.E...  She  has  organized  many 
conferences  always  focusing  on  Native  Elders  guiding  scholars  in  indigenous 
knowledge. 

Kanata  Native  Dance  Theater 

A group  of  professional  artists  from  the  Six  Nations  of  the  Grand.  The 
Mohawk  word  means  "community"  and  its  acronym  stands  for  Keeping  American 


Native  Ants  and  Traditions  Alive.  The  dancers  have  performed  at  national 
and  international  festivals  including  Harbourf ront , the  Unity  Ride  Concert 
and  the  McMichael  Canadian  Gallery. 

lanice  Longboat 

Mohawk  Nation,  Turtle  Clan  now  living  at  Six  Nations.  She  is  a Traditional 
Teacher,  counselor  and  herbalist.  Her  vision  is  to  support  healthy 
Aboriginal  families  and  communities  by  Traditional 

Aboriginal  healing  ways.  She  has  taught  at  universities  and  colleges  at 
Hamilton,  Toronto  and  Brantford  and  grows  and  prepares  traditional  plant 
medicines 

Larry  McCleod-Shabogesic 

An  Elder  and  educator  who  resides  in  Nipissing  with  his  wife  Darlene  and 
family.  Larry  constructs  Traditional  Birch  Bark  Canoes  and  is  a keeper  of 
the  Medicines. 

Nikki  Manitowabi 

A member  of  the  Wikwemikong  Unceded  Nation  on  Manitoulin  Island.  She  is  of 
Pottawatomi/Odawa  descent.  Nikki  derives  many  of  the  ideas  in  her  paintings 
from  observations  and  experiences  with  her  children. 

Shelley  Niro 

A Mohawk  woman  originally  from  Six  Nations.  She  has  been  involved  in  the 
arts  for  a number  of  years  and  has  earned  a Masters  Degree  at  the 
University  of  Western  Ontario.  Shelley  works  with  oils.  She  is  a film 
maker  who  has  received  accolades  for  her  award  winning  film  "Honey 
Moccasin" 

Ogitchitaw  Kwe  Og  (which  means  Warrior  Women) 

A group  of  mostly  Anishinawbe  singing  women.  They  are  quite  a peace  loving 
group  and  are  here  to  share  their  strength  and  wisdom  The  creator  has 
gifted  each  of  the  women  in  the  singing  group  with  a voice  to  share  and 
sing  with.  Their  songs  have  been  passed  on  from  generation  to  generation 
in  the  oral  tradition.  They  hope  that  the  songs  they  sing  will  help  others 
who  are  on  their  own  healing  journeys.  Mary  Lou  Smoke  From  Batchawana  Bay, 
Ontario.  Born  to  Ojibway  parents,  she  is  a writer,  singer,  guitarist, 
traditional  drummer  and  shaker  player  as  well  as  an  actress  having  been 
featured  in  the  Vagina  Monologues  as  performed  as  a fund  raiser  for  the 
Sexual  Assault  Center  on  March  8th,  2003.  Mary  Lou  and  her  husband  Dan 
often  work  together  conducting  opening  and  closing  ceremonies  as  well  as 
Sacred  Sweat  Lodge  Ceremonies.  They  co-host  a radio  news  magazine  called 
Smoke  Signals  First  Nations  Radio  and  have  been  community  commentators  on 
the  news  for  the  "New  PL"  for  the  past  three  and  a half  years  commentating 
on  Native  issues  for  CFPL  television  of  London,  owned  by  CITY  TV. 

Dan  Smoke  - Asayenes 

From  the  Seneca  Nation  of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy,  Kildeer  Clan.  He  grew 
up  on  the  Grand  River  territory  and  now  lives  in  London.  He  is  a lifetime 
member  of  the  Onondaga  Long  house  traditional  way  of  life  and  part  of  the 
Native  Circle  at  the  Museum  London.  Dan  is  a conductor  and  spiritual 
teacher  at  Sunrise  Ceremonies  marking  special  occasions.  Dan  and  his  wife, 
Mary  Lou  were  honoured  by  London's  Mayor  for  their  work  in 
Humanitarianism  in  the  year  2000. 

Drew  Hayden  Taylor 

An  award  winning  playwright,  journalist  and  screenwriter  from  the  Curve 
Lake  First  Nations  (Ojibway).  In  his  vast  career,  he  has  written  eleven 
books,  had  over  fifty  productions  of  his  plays  seen  around  the  world, 
directed,  written  or  worked  on  at  least  eighteen  documentaries  about 
Native  culture,  written  for  five  television  series,  and  is  the  author  of  a 
humourous  column  appearing  in  several  Native  News  publications. 


HISTORY  OF  THE  ORGANIZATION 


The  Gathering  of  the  Good  Minds  Committee  was  formed  in  the  year  2000, 
initially  motivated  by  a local  Native  Rights  support  group  called  Wiich 
Ke  Yig.  Wiich  Ke  Yig  is  an  Ojibway  word  which  translates  into  "Friends 
Who  Walk  With  Us".  Wiich  Ke  Yig  is  a group  of  Native  and  non-Native 
volunteers  working  together  for  increased  understanding  and  justice. 
Encouraging  others  to  join  in  the  work  of  healing  our  people,  our  spirit, 
and  our  Earth,  until  peace,  justice  and  respect  are  extended  to  all  First 
Nations.  With  the  desire  to  continue  to  organize  a major  cultural  event  in 
London  Wiich  Ke  Yig  formed  the  planning  committee  involving  more  Native 
and  non-Native  members.  Individuals  from  many  sectors  of  the  community 
have  come  together  to  plan,  organize  and  participate  in  a Festival  to 
educate  the  Native  and  non-Native  public  about  traditional  arts,  culture 
and  wisdom  of  the  Aboriginal  peoples.  In  2001,  the  committee  was 
successful  in  the  implementation  of  the  first  Festival.  The  Gathering  of 
the  Good  Minds  Festival  is  made  possible  as  the  result  of  many  dedicated 
volunteers  and  several  organizations  providing  support  services  and 
resources  including  Wiich  Ke  Yig,  Museum  London,  Museum  of  Archeology, 
Nokee  Kwe,  N'Amerind  Friendship  Centre,  AtAloshsa  Family  Healing  Centre 
and  the  Children's  Museum 

This  event  and  the  many  groups  and  people  involved  in  the  non-Native 
community,  want  to  promote  a better  understanding  and  co-operation  with 
Native  people.  We  believe  that  increased  knowledge  will  bring  peace  and 
just  relationships  between  Native  and  non-Natives. 

Through  the  activities  of  Wiich  Ke  Yig,  small  steps  to  education  non- 
Native  Canadians  about  traditional  Native  spirituality  and  culture,  that 
is,  the  values  and  teachings  that  nurtured  a healthy  Earth  and  mankind's 
proper  place  with  the  Circle  of  Life.  An  important  way  to  attain  this 
goal  is  through  the  celebration  of  the  arts  and  by  demonstrating  the  vital 
role  art  has  always  played  in  all  facets  of  Native  life. 


SOME  PAST  ACTIVITIES  INITIATED  AND  ORGANIZED  BY  WIICH  KE  YIG: 

Beginning  in  1990  - monthly  meetings  has  been  held  to  consider  organization 
policy,  plan  special  events,  and  to  provide  program  activities  and  to 
promote  our  goals.  Since  1991,  approximately  four  events  per  year  have  been 
organized  by  members  to  Wiich  Ke  Yig  for  the  London  area.  A sample  of  these 
include: 

* a conversation  on  healing  with  Elder  Art  Solomon 

* participation  in  the  Camp  Ipperwash  demonstration  to  serve  the  military 
with  an  eviction  notice,  followed  by  ongoing  lobbying  on  behalf  of  the 
Stony  Point  people. 

* support  of  David  Suzuki 's  book  launch  at  the  University  of  Western 
Ontario  - the  Wisdom  of  the  Elders. 

* a protest  at  the  London  International  Air  Show  in  support  of  the 
Innu's  problems  with  low  flying  planes. 

* the  successful  appeal  to  Correction  Services  Canada  regarding  inmate 
Randy  Charboneau. 

* the  organization  of  a Film  Festival  on  four  Saturdays  culminating  in  a 
panel  discussion  on  the  "Gene  Hunters". 

* A dinner/dance  and  fund  raising  benefit  concert  with  Murray  Porter 

* Native  Prisoner's  lustice  Day:  organized  a seminar  for  prisoners, 
their  relatives  and  other  volunteers.  As  a result  a committee  has 
been  formed  to  offer  continuing  assistance  and  visitations  to 
prisoners . 

* Prayer  circles  for  Dudley  George  on  March  17th  (1996-2002) 

* Hosting  of  the  premiere  of  the  movie  "Smoke  Signals" 

* A week-end  workshop  on  "Aboriginal  Awareness"  facilitated  by  the 
Aboriginal  Rights  Coalition  but  organized  by  Wiich  Ke  Yig 

* Joint  venture  with  London's  N'Amerind  Friendship  Centre  in  organizing 
a large  Native  Art  Show  entitled  "Listen  to  the  Drums". 


IN  ADDITION: 


Since  1992  Wiich  Ke  Yig  has  supported  and  participated  in  National 
Aboriginal  Solidarity  Day,  including  a Sunrise  Ceremony  every  Dune  21st, 
which  is  now  attended  by  an  almost  equal  number  of  Native  and  non-  Native 
Londoners . 

Two  special  commemorative  trees  have  been  planted: 

* In  1991,  a White  Pine  Tree  Planting  Ceremony  was  held  in  the  London 
Peace  Garden  in  remembrance  of  those  involved  in  Oka.  Each  year  on 
Duly  11th,  people  gather  at  the  Tree  of  Peace  to  lay  down  tobacco, 
pray,  sing  and  awe  at  the  size  of  the  tree. 

On  September  6,  1996  a Tree  of  Peace  was  planted  in  the  federal  building 
courtyard,  and  included  a permanent  plaque  in  memory  of  Dudley  George, 
followed  by  the  bi-annual  remembrance  ceremonies  from  1996  to  present. 

* Beginning  in  1996,  a sub-committee  of  Wiich  Ke  Yig  has  supported 
Native  Dustice  and  Spirituality  with  a monthly  ceremony  and 
information  meetings  at  the  Unitarian  Fellowship. 

Over  the  past  few  years  members  of  Wiich  Ke  Yig  have  placed  a heavy  emphasis 
on  justice  issues  and  were  very  successful  in  the  first  presentation  of  The 
Gathering  of  the  Good  Minds  - so  now,  we  want  to  continue  working  together 
to  do  it  again. 

All  My  Relations 

Dan  Smoke-Asayenes  & Mary  Lou  Smoke-Asayenes  Kwe 
Smoke  Signals  First  Nations  Radio,  CHRW,  94.7  FM 
Outstanding  Multicultural  Program  for  2003 
#1  Campus  & Community  Radio  Station  in  Canada 
Sundays  6:00  - 8:00  p.m.,  www.chrwradio.com 
519  659-4682  fax:  519  453-3676 
www.thegatheringofgoodminds . netfirms . com 

"RE : This  Week  on  First  Peoples  TV"  

Date:  Mon,  18  Aug  08:03:22  2003  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith 
Sub j : NA  News  Item 


filename="WORLD  LINK  TV" 

Available  on  DirecTV  (800-531-5000),  Channel  375, 

and  on  EchoStar/Dish  Network  (800-333-3474),  channel  9410 


Human  Faces  Behind  the  Rainforest 
length:  00:30 

type  of  program:  Documentary 

Broadcast  Times  times  listed  are  Eastern 
Saturday,  August  23  6:30  PM 

Sunday,  August  24  2:30  AM 

Sunday,  August  24  8:30  AM 

Sunday,  August  24  2:30  PM 

Human  Faces  Behind  the  Rainforest 

The  dramatic  events  surrounding  the  harvest  of  the  opium  poppy  crop  in  the 
Colombian  rain  forest,  seen  through  the  experiences  of  the  peasants  and 
other  indigenous  peoples  involved  in  the  harvest.  The  film  shows  how 
specific  social  and  economic  conditions  forced  many  of  Colombia's 
indigenous  communities  into  the  poppy  trade.  In  their  own  words,  members 
of  these  communities  describe  the  social  collapse  that  has  occurred  as  a 
result  of  harvesting  the  illegal  crop  - from  rampant  alcoholism  to  chronic 
violence . 


The  Shaman's  Apprentice 
length:  01:00 

type  of  program:  Documentary 


Broadcast  Times 
Thursday,  August 
Friday,  August 
Friday,  August 
Saturday,  August 
Sunday,  August 
Sunday,  August 
Sunday,  August 


times  listed  are  Eastern 

21  11:00  PM 

22  5:00  AM 

22  11:00  AM 

23  7:00  PM 

24  12:00  AM 

24  6:00  AM 

24  12:00  PM 


The  Shaman's  Apprentice 

An  inspiring  film  about  the  work  of  leading  ethnobotanist  Dr.  Mark  Plotkin 
in  the  depths  of  the  Amazon  rain  forest,  and  his  efforts  to  save  the  dying 
traditions  of  the  Shamanic  healers.  With  a dearth  of  young  tribal  members 
willing  to  train  as  Shamans,  ancient  rainforests  being  cut  down,  and 
exotic  plants  nearing  extinction,  Plotkin  is  racing  against  time.  As 
apprentice  to  a Shaman  in  one  of  the  most  isolated  Amazon  villages  in 
Suriname,  Plotkin  has  taken  on  the  massive  task  of  translating  the  Shaman's 
wisdom  into  an  encyclopedia  that  will  both  preserve  this  little  known 
tradition,  and  benefit  the  future  of  both  the  local  people  and  Western 
medicine . 


"RE : Specials  This  Week  on  APTN"  -- 

Date:  Mon,  18  August  2003  08:03:22  2003  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith 
Sub j : NA  News  Item 


filename="APTN" 

Available  on  Star  Choice  (1-888-554-STAR) , channel  350 
and  on  Bell  ExpressVU  (1-888-SKY-DISH) , channel  441 


Aboriginal  Peoples  Television  Network  is  a full  featured  network  available 
to  Canadian  DBS  viewers  on  Star  Choice  and  Bell  ExpressVU.  The  weekly 
program  grid  is  available  at  http://www.aptn.ca/Schedule/schedule_html 


Times  are  shown  in  Eastern  time. 

First  Story  - Season  VI 
First  Nations  news  magazine  with  Carmen  Moore 


Hosted  by  Carmen  Moore,  First  Story  is  an  award  winning  current  events 
magazine  series  now  in  it's  sixth  season.  Created  by  First  Nations 
producers,  we  are  dedicated  to  bringing  you  the  stories  that  are  important 
to  First  Nations  and  to  all  Canadians.  We  have  an  exciting  season  lined  up 
of  arts,  culture,  politics  and  people.  Senior  producer  Allan  Hopkins  with 
producers  Shirley  Mclean  and  Pieter  Romer. 

Show  20  - Friday  August  22,  2003,  11:30  AM  Language:  English 


Times  are  shown  in  Eastern  time. 

Best  of  APTN  National  News:  Contact 
Encore  Live  weekly  call-in  discussions 


Summer  repeats  of  APTN's  interactive  Fridays.  Viewers  expressed  their 
opinions  to  Host  Rick  Harp  about  the  most  crucial  issues  of  this  century. 
Over  the  summer,  you  can  still  add  and  read  comments  to  the  Contact 
Community  Forum  at  http://www.aptn.ca/Forums 


- Friday  August  22,  2003,  8 pm  eastern/5  pacific 

- Saturday  August  23,  2003,  1 am  e/Friday  August  22,  2003  11  pm  p 


- Sunday  August  24,  2003,  4:30  pm  e/1: 30  pm  p 
Sacred  Ceremonies  - No  non-Natives  Allowed? 


Language:  English 


*live*  Friday  February  21  Aboriginal  Peoples  TV  Network  8 pm  e/5  p 

- Saturday  August  30,  2003,  1 am  e/Friday  August  29,  2003  11  pm  p 

- Sunday  August  31,  2003,  4:30  pm  e/l:30  pm  p 

Do  Aboriginal  Languages  Deserve  Official  Status?  Language:  English 

This  week  on  'Contact'  --  APTN's  national  open-line  program  --  we  look  at 
whether  Aboriginal  languages  receive  the  respect  and  support  they  deserve. 
With  about  sixty  Aboriginal  languages  spoken  in  Canada  today,  many  at  risk 
of  dying  out  forever,  native  groups  want  laws  to  protect  and  promote  their 
revival.  But  Canada's  Official  Languages  Act  only  recognizes  French  and 
English.  Every  year,  Canada  spends  at  least  $275  million  on  French  services 
and  education  (another  estimate  says  it's  much  higher  at  $1.7  billion). 
Should  Aboriginal  languages  not  get  the  same  treatment?  Does  the  government 
have  an  obligation  to  bring  back  what  it  once  tried  to  destroy  through 
residential  schools?  Or  are  the  costs  just  too  high? 

- "RE:  This  Week  on  AIROS"  

Date:  Mon,  18  August  2003  08:49:03  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : This  Week  on  AIROS 

1) 2003  Schemitzun  Powwow.. Live  on  AIROS  Aug  21  - Aug  24 

2)  NATIVE  AMERICA  CALLING.. The  ABCs  of  Indian  Alphabets 

West  Nile  Virus  In  Indian  Country 

First  Nations  Dancers  Break  A Leg  On  Stage 

Native  Women,  Art  and  Film 

3) V0ICES  FROM  THE  CIRCLE .. Indian  perspective  on  the  Lewis  & Clark  and 


the  Corps  of  Discovery  Bicentennial 

4) DIFFERENT  DRUMS Powwow  102:  Learn  more  about  the  powwow 

5) ALTERNATIVE  VOICES Water  headlines  make-up  our  long  list  of  stories 

6)  EARTHSONGS Mary  Youngblood  (Part  2) 


1)2003  Schemitzun  Powwow 
Live  on  AIROS  (Aug  21st  - 24th) 


AIROS  is  pleased  to  bring  you  once  again  the  sounds  of  this  celebration  of 
Native  American  culture.  Hosted  by  the  Mashantucket  Pequots  of  Connecticut, 
the  Schemitzun  Powwow  is  the  Annual  Feast  of  Green  Corn  & Dance  and  is  one 
of  the  largest  powwows  in  the  country  with  over  3,000  participants  and  40 
categories  of  dance  competitions.  The  drum  groups  participating  in  this 
powwow  are  always  first  class  and  this  year  is  no  different  with  the  list 
of  invited  drums  including  such  heavy  hitters  as  Black  Lodge,  Cozad, 
Mandaree,  The  Boyz,  Silvercloud,  Haystack  as  well  as  many  many  more.  The 
Mashantucket  Pequot's  very  own  Mystic  River  will  be  the  host  drum. 


Listen  online  at  the  following  times  (All  Times  are  ET) : 

THU  Aug  21st:  2-4pm  ET  (right  after  Native  America  Calling) 
THU  Aug  21st:  6-9pm  ET  (Grand  Entry  at  6pm) 


FRI  Aug  22nd: 
FRI  Aug  22nd: 
FRI  Aug  22nd: 


1- 2am  ET  & 8-9am  ET  (Repeats  of  Aug  21st  Grand  Entry) 

2- 4pm  ET  (right  after  Native  America  Calling) 

6-9pm  ET  (Grand  Entry  at  6pm) 


SAT  Aug  23rd:  l-2am  ET  & 8-9am  ET  (Repeats  of  Aug  22nd  Grand  Entry) 


SAT  Aug  23rd:  noon-3pm  ET  (Grand  Entry  at  noon) 
SAT  Aug  23rd:  6-9pm  ET  (Grand  Entry  at  6pm) 


SUN  Aug  24th:  noon  - whenever  the  powwow  ends  (Grand  Entry  at  noon) 

Visit  our  slide  show  and  see  pictures  from  last  year's  powwow. 

Find  out  more  about  the  powwow  by  visiting  www.schemitzun.com 


2) NATIVE  AMERICA  CALLING 

Native  America  Calling,  the  AIROS  flagship  program,  is  a live  one-hour 
call-in  show,  now  distributed  to  over  40  Native  and  non-Native  radio 
stations  across  Indian  Country,  Monday-Friday  at  1 p.m.  ET. 

Monday,  August  18  - The  ABCs  of  Indian  Alphabets: 

Throughout  North  America  the  languages  of  Native  people  have,  since  time 
immemorial,  been  strictly  oral  and  not  written.  But  over  the  last  several 
generations,  tribes  and  First  Nations  have  become  fragmented,  creating 
severe  gaps  in  inter-generational  communication  and  accelerating  the  loss 
of  aboriginal  languages.  To  counter  this.  Native  communities  and  scholars 
have  established  and  are  developing  new  alphabets  to  assist  with  language 
retention.  What  are  the  advantages  of  Native  people  developing  new 
alphabets,  and  are  there  any  disadvantages?  Guests  include  Inee'  Slaughter, 
Director  of  the  Indigenous  Language  Institute. 

Tuesday,  August  19  - West  Nile  Virus  In  Indian  Country: 

The  fear  and  predictions  concerning  the  West  Nile  Virus  have  come  to 
realization.  The  WNV  has  been  confirmed  in  41  states,  including  the 
District  of  Columbia.  Now  add  to  that  the  Navajo  Nation,  the  last  reported 
incident  occuring  earlier  this  month.  Suspected  of  appearing  in  the  U.S. 
in  the  summer  of  1999,  there  have  been  over  4,000  reported  cases  of  the 
WNV,  with  over  280  fatal  infections.  Birds  and  horses  have  succumbed  to  the 
infection  as  well.  What  is  the  West  Nile  Virus?  What  can  one  be  done  to 
reduce  the  risks?  What  is  the  role  of  tribal  government  in  addressing  WNV? 

Wednesday,  August  20  - First  Nations  Dancers  Break  A Leg  On  Stage: 

The  songs,  drums  and  flute  of  the  First  Peoples  echoed  across  this  land 
generations  before  Europeans  arrived.  Native  dance  was  also  an  expression 
of  ritual  and  tradition.  Native  beliefs  were  intertwined  in  exercising 
these  gifts  from  the  Creator.  With  today's  many  influences  and  technology, 
the  modes  of  Native  artistic  impression  are  boundless.  A First  Peoples 
dancer  will  showcase  modern  song  and  dance,  in  a celebration  of  Iroquoian 
culture.  But,  should  traditional  stories,  songs  and  dances  be  expressed  in 
a contemporary  manner?  Does  the  transformation  to  a modern-day  art  form 
take  away  the  spiritual  significance?  Guests  include  Santee  Smith,  Mohawk- 
-choreographer , dancer  and  singer. 

Thursday,  August  21:  TBA 

Friday,  August  22  - Native  Women,  Art  and  Film: 

Native  women  in  the  arts,  and  especially  in  the  cinema  arts,  have  labored 
in  obscurity  over  the  years.  But  their  efforts  are  finally  paying  off  as 
more  and  more  female  artists  are  emerging  from  the  shadows  and  are  starting 
to  be  recognized  and  appreciated.  Are  Native  women  artists  and  filmmakers 
creating  something  fundamentally  different  from  male  and  non-Native 
artists?  How  does  their  work  reflect  a different  aesthetic,  history  and 
reality?  Doin  us  as  we  broadcast  live  from  the  Institute  of  American 
Indian  Arts  Museum  at  the  Santa  Fe  Indian  Market.  Invited  guests  include 
Nora  Naranjo  Morse,  noted  Santa  Clara  Pueblo  potter  and  installation 
artist;  Loretta  Todd,  Cree/Metis  filmmaker  and  director  of  numerous  films 
including  People  Go  On;  Charlene  Teters,  a Spokane  artist  whose  exhibit. 

We  Were  Like  Custer,  is  up  at  the  Center  for  Contemporary  Arts;  and  Lena 
Carr,  a Navajo  filmmaker  and  winner  of  an  Emmy  Award  for  her  codetalkers 
film. 

To  participate  call 


1-800-996-2848, 
that's  1-800-99NATIV 


3)V0ICES  FROM  THE  CIRCLE 

Voices  from  the  Circle  highlights  Native  news,  music,  issues, 
entertainment  and  storytelling  from  reservations  and  urban  communities. 

The  weekly  program  is  produced  and  hosted  by  Barbara  Jersey 
(Menominee/Potawatomi)  and  Jim  DeNomie  (Bad  River  Chippewa)  at  WLUW  on 
Loyola  University. 

8/18  - 8/25:  Voices  From  The  Circle:  New  Music:  This  week  VOICES  FROM  THE 
CIRCLE  producers  Jim  DeNomie  & Barbara  Jersey  bring  you  more  of  the  Indian 
perspective  on  the  Lewis  & Clark  and  the  Corps  of  Discovery  Bicentennial. 

Before  the  Corps  arrived.  Turtle  Island  was  much  different  than  it  is 
today.  Jack  Gladstone  reminds  us  about  Pre-Lewis  & Clark  days,  "When  the 
Earth  Belonged  to  God." 

Keith  Bear  also  brings  us  music  from  before  the  Corps  with  a Mandan 
"Warriors  Calling  Song." 

Fast  forwarding  to  today's  pow  wow  trail.  World  Champion  High  Noon  sing 
two  "Intertribal"  Songs  on  today's  program. 

Keith  Bear  teams  up  with  Gary  Stroutsos  and  Nellie  Youpee  to  honor  the 
People  of  the  Willows  on  "Corn  is  my  Pleasure"  & the  Mandan  "Origin  Song." 

Yolanda  Martinez  chants  and  drums  on  "Walking  with  Spirit." 

Peter  Buffett  brings  us  the  music  and  prophesy  of  the  Anishinabe  with  the 
song  of  the  "Seventh  Fire." 

Jack  Gladstone  returns  with  a more  satirical  perspective  of  the  Corps  of 
Discovery  on  "Lewis  & Clark's  Traveling  Medicine  Show." 

Spirit  Wind  gets  back  to  the  basics  of  a good  relationship  as  an  Indian 
couple  look  to  one  another  and  say... "Good  Morning  My  Friend." 

Joanne  Shenandoah  concludes  this  week's  show  with  a great  selection  from 
her  "Loving  Ways"  CD  "For  Those  Who  Dream." 


4)DIFFERENT  DRUMS 

Different  Drums  is  a weekly  hour  of  music  and  words  from  today's  Native 
Americans,  frequently  profiling  individual  artists  or  featuring  current 
issues  in  Indian  Country.  Hosted  by  Alaskan  producer  Tricia  King, 

Different  Drums  has  been  honored  with  eleven  state  and  national  awards 
since  its  beginning  in  1996. 

8/19  - 8/25:  Different  Drums:  Powwow  102:  This  week  we  offer  you  the 
opportunity  to  learn  more  about  the  powwow  - a gathering  that  is  probably 
taking  place  within  your  community  or  somewhere  nearby  this  summer. 

These  gatherings  of  people  representing  many  tribes  include  many  things: 
the  sharing  of  traditional  songs,  dances,  and  prayers;  honoring  of 
veterans  and  elders;  family,  food  and  fun. 

Arlie  Neskahi  has  been  singing  traditional  powwow  songs  almost  30  years  as 
lead  singer  for  the  White  Eagle  Singers,  a powwow  drum  group  which  has  won 
awards  for  their  singing  at  some  of  Indian  Country's  major  powwows.  Arlie 
is  also  sought  after  as  a powwow  emcee. 

In  this  second  part  of  a two-part  series  on  the  powwow,  we'll  go  further 
into  explaining  traditional  dances  and  other  common  powwow  traditions,  in 


a show  that  will  include  some  contemporary  music  relating  to  the  powwow 
experience. 


5)ALTERNATIVE  VOICES 

AlterNative  Voices  features  Native  music,  interviews,  and  news  reports 
relevant  to  Indian  Country.  AlterNative  Voices  is  produced  and  hosted  by  Z. 
Susanne  Aikman  (Eastern  Band  Cherokee)  and  originates  from  KUVO-FM  in 
Denver. 

8/20  - 8/25:  AlterNative  Voices:  This  week  on  alterNative  Voices,  water 
headlines  make-up  our  long  list  of  stories.  We  will  talk  about  the 
waterways  and  prophecies  of  several  tribes,  including  how  the  Zuni  Pueblo 
won  back  their  sacred  lake. 

alterNative  Voices  presents  our  Honor  Award  to  local  veterinarians  who 
help  cats  and  dogs  on  the  reservations. 

Music  fills  the  hour,  including  lames  Bilagody,  Buddy  Red  Bow,  Keith 
Secola,  Lawrence  Laughing,  loanne  Shenandoah,  Omaha  White  Tail  and  more. 

AlterNative  Voices  new  and  improved  website  is  up  and  running.  Much  more 
information  and  more  will  be  added  as  the  days  pass.  We  now  have  a 
guestbook  that  we  hope  will  become  a bulletin  board  and  discussion  area 
for  our  listening  village  and  visitors  at  www. alterNativeVoices .org 


6) EARTHSONGS 

Earthsongs  is  a weekly,  hour-long  music  program  on  contemporary  music  by 
Native  artists  such  as  Robbie  Robertson,  Indigenous,  Bill  Miller,  Murray 
Porter,  loanne  Shenandoah,  and  Robert  Mirabal. 

8/21  - 8/25:  Earthsongs:  Mary  Youngblood  (Part  2):  Part  two  of  host  Gregg 
McVicar's  visit  last  week  to  the  home  of  Grammy  Award-winning  flautist, 
Mary  Youngblood. 

All  this  and  plus  the  Native  Word  of  the  Day. 

Details  at  www.earthsongs.net 
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Mendota  Mdewakanton  Dakota  leader,  historian  Bob  Brown  dies 
Steve  Alexander  and  Peg  Meier,  Star  Tribune 
August  11,  2003 

Bob  Brown,  chairman  of  the  Mendota  Mdewakanton  Dakota  community  and  a 
champion  of  preserving  the  Dakota's  history  and  spoken  language,  died 
Friday  in  St.  Paul  after  heart  bypass  surgery. 

Brown,  62,  of  Mendota  Heights,  had  chaired  the  280-member  Dakota  group 
since  1996.  Bruce  White,  a historian  who  has  worked  with  the  Dakota,  said 
he  admired  Brown  for  having  "the  vision  to  preserve  the  history  and 
culture  of  the  people  and  the  area." 

Brown  was  determined  to  preserve  the  Dakota's  Minnesota  history  because 
"he  thought  that  so  much  already  had  been  destroyed  and  taken  away  from 
Native  Americans,  not  just  the  Dakota  but  all  of  them,"  said  his  wife, 
Linda  A.  Brown.  "He  was  dedicated  to  educating  people,  learning  the 
language  and  protecting  sites  that  needed  it." 

Among  the  historical  sites  Brown  sought  to  protect  were  four  oak  trees 
and  a spring  which  he  believed  figured  strongly  in  Dakota  history  as  part 
of  burial  ceremonies,  and  which  were  endangered  by  the  rerouting  of  Hwy. 
55  in  south  Minneapolis.  He  joined  other  groups  in  opposing  the  highway 
construction,  a protest  that  resulted  in  a new  state  law  that  protected  a 
spring  near  the  intersection  of  Hiawatha  Av.  and  Hwy.  55. 

Brown  also  protested  a planned  housing  development  on  Pilot  Knob,  a 
historic  river  outlook  in  Mendota  Heights.  It  formerly  was  an  Indian 
burial  ground,  he  said,  and  it  deserved  historical  preservation.  The 
future  of  the  area  remains  in  doubt  pending  the  outcome  of  an 
environmental  assessment,  Linda  Brown  said. 

"Bob  was  happy  that  a law  was  passed  to  protect  the  spring  (from  the 


highway  project) , and  that  the  four  oaks  were  replanted  and  are  growing 
again.  And  he  was  very  happy  that  the  Mendota  Heights  City  Council  had 
taken  the  time  to  address  the  Pilot  Knob  site  and  what  should  actually  be 
done  there. " 

Born  March  18,  1941,  in  Mendota,  Brown  was  one  of  six  children  in  a poor 
family.  He  also  was  a descendent  of  Hypolite  Dupuis,  the  bookkeeper  for 
early  Minnesota  Gov.  Henry  Sibley,  Linda  Brown  said. 

Brown  was  a house  painter  for  38  years  until  the  Mendota  Mdewakanton 
Dakota  community  was  organized  in  1996.  He  initially  chaired  the  group 
without  pay,  but  last  year  received  a federal  grant  to  survey  members  of 
the  community  about  their  interest  in  learning  and  preserving  the  Dakota 
language,  which  is  in  danger  of  dying  out  because  there  are  few  fluent 
speakers . 

"He  studied  the  language  every  day,  in  the  morning  before  work  and  at 
night  before  he  went  to  bed,"  Linda  Brown  said.  "He  said  he  wanted  to  be 
able  to  speak  the  language  when  he  went  to  meet  his  ancestors." 

Brown  also  held  a traditional  powwow  in  Mendota  Heights  every  August  for 
the  past  four  years. 

A vigil  for  Brown  began  Saturday  night  at  St.  Peter's  Church  in  Mendota, 
and  will  last  until  the  funeral  there  at  1 p.m.  Tuesday. 

Besides  his  wife.  Brown  is  survived  by  two  sons,  Robert  Allen  Dr.  of 
Zimmerman  Minn.,  and  David  of  Mendota  Heights;  a son  and  daughter  from  a 
previous  marriage,  Deff  Pribyl  of  Maple  Lake  and  Lori  Miller  of 
Monticello;  and  four  sisters,  Linda  M.  Brown  of  Florida,  Lillian  Anderson 
of  Cedar,  Minn.,  Beverly  Scott  of  Minneapolis,  and  Sharon  Lennartson  of 
Lynwood,  Minn. 

The  writers  are  at  alex@startribune . comand  pmeier@startribune.com. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Star  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Ray  Smith,  87 

Ray  Smith,  Traditional  Chief  of  the  Dry  Bay  Shungukeidi,  died  Aug.  6, 
2003,  at  the  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center. 

Visitation  will  be  at  noon  Thursday  at  First  Presbyterian  Church,  616  W. 
10th  Ave.,  and  a service  will  be  at  1 p.m.  with  the  Rev.  David  Dobler 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Yakutat  Cemetery  in  Yakutat. 

Mr.  Smith  was  born  Sept.  16,  1915,  in  Dry  Bay  to  Dan  and  Laura  Smith.  He 
served  in  the  U.S.  Army  from  Dan.  8,  1942,  until  his  honorable  discharge 
on  Dan.  15,  1946.  He  was  a veteran  of  World  War  II.  He  was  later  a member 
of  the  American  Legion  Post  of  Sitka. 

Mr.  Smith  lived  in  Yakutat  most  of  his  life,  moving  to  Seward  in  1974  to 
be  with  his  family  and  to  Anchorage  in  1975,  when  his  family  moved. 

He  was  a commercial  fisherman  in  the  Yakutat  area  for  many  years.  He 
also  served  as  the  alcoholism  counselor  for  the  city  of  Yakutat  and  as 
chief  of  police.  At  one  time,  he  worked  as  a welder's  helper  and  an 
alcoholism  counselor  for  Alyeska  Pipeline  Services. 

Mr.  Smith  was  a lifetime  member  of  the  Alaska  Native  Brotherhood, 
serving  as  Camp  No.  13  president.  He  was  also  a member  of  the  Alaska 
Native  Commission  on  Alcohol  and  Drug  Abuse,  and  the  state  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Board.  He  was  also  a board  member  for  the  Yak-Tat  Kwaan,  Inc. 

His  family  wrote:  "Ray  was  a founder  and  teacher  of  the  Anchorage 
Tlingit  and  Haida  Dancers  and  a traditional  elder  and  spokesman.  He  was 
also  a former  dancer  with  the  Mt.  St.  Elias  Dancers  of  Yakutat.  Ray  had 
become  very  respectfully  known  as  'Grandpa'  and/or  'Uncle'  by  numerous 
tribal  members  throughout  the  state  and  nation. 

"Ray  was  a loving  family  man,  helping  his  daughter  to  raise  her  children. 


He  was  very  proud  of  all  his  grandchildren  and  always  talked  to  them  about 
promoting  their  future  and  Native  traditions  and  culture.  Photographs  were 
often  taken  of  him  by  newspapers  and  magazines  profiling  his  cultural  and 
traditional  appearances,  beliefs  and  outlooks  as  he  believed,  was  taught 
and  as  he  taught . " 

Survivors  include  his  daughter  and  son-in-law,  Manuel  Sr.  and  Hazel 
Tumulak  of  Anchorage;  son  and  daughter-in-law,  Leonard  Sr.  and  Doris 
Williams  of  Anchorage;  niece,  Patricia  Moore;  nephews,  Ron  Mallott,  lay 
Mallott,  Raymond  Bocatch,  all  of  Anchorage  and  Michael  Bocatch  of  Auburn, 
Wash.;  many  nieces  and  nephews  of  Yakutat;  and  many  grandchildren,  great- 
grandchildren, grandnieces  and  grandnephews. 

Ray  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Selma  George  Smith;  sister.  Hazel 
Mae  Mallott;  his  daughter,  Renee  Williams;  and  his  nephew,  Russell  Mallott 

Arrangements  were  with  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 
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Optimist  built  Indian  school  programs 
1AMES  EGAWA:  1940  - 2003 
ROB  CARSON;  The  News  Tribune 

Considering  the  discrimination  lames  Egawa  experienced  as  a child,  you 
couldn't  have  blamed  him  for  being  bitter. 

But  those  who  knew  Egawa  say  bitterness  was  never  part  of  his  character. 

When  he  died  last  week  at  63,  friends  remembered  him  as  an  endlessly 
positive  man  who  encouraged  hundreds  of  American  Indian  children  to 
believe  in  themselves. 

They  remembered  his  smile,  his  sense  of  humor,  his  way  of  putting  others 
at  ease. 

Egawa  was  a nationally  recognized  expert  in  the  field  of  Indian 
education,  the  former  administrator  of  the  Indian  Education  Program  at 
Tacoma  public  schools  and  the  Muckleshoot  Tribal  College. 

He  died  Aug.  6,  of  cancer. 

"He  just  reached  out  to  everybody  and  wanted  to  help  everybody,"  said 
Marie  Egawa,  lames  Egawa ' s older  sister. 

The  message  he  consistently  delivered  to  children  - including  his  own, 
she  said  - was,  "lust  keep  trying." 

"He'd  tell  them,  'If  you  think  you  can't  do  something,  try  anyway,  lust 
keep  trying  and  keep  working  at  it  and  some  day  you'll  get  it  done.'" 

Egawa  lived  and  worked  in  Tacoma  for  many  years  while  he  worked  for  the 
Tacoma  School  District,  but  for  the  past  10  years  lived  in  Puyallup. 

He  was  born  in  Seattle  in  1940,  the  son  of  a lapanese  father  and  an 
American  Indian  mother,  a member  of  the  Lummi  Indian  Nation.  Being  a 
mixed-race  child  in  that  era  created  serious  hardships,  said  daughter 
Chenoa  Egawa,  one  of  his  three  children. 

"There  was  a lot  of  pain  for  him,"  Chenoa  Egawa  said.  "He  really  had  to 
kind  of  figure  out  how  to  be  accepted  in  mainstream  society.  He  learned 
how  to  do  that . " 

lames  Egawa  was  not  yet  2 years  old  when  the  lapanese  attacked  Pearl 
Harbor  and  his  father  was  ordered  to  the  Minidoka  internment  camp  in  Idaho 

Because  Egawa 's  mother  was  American  Indian,  she  and  the  children  did  not 
have  to  go  to  the  internment  camp,  Marie  Egawa  said.  But  they  decided  to 
go  in  order  to  keep  the  family  together. 

"It  was  a sad,  unhappy  time  when  we  were  uprooted,"  Marie  Egawa  said. 

During  that  dark  time,  she  said,  little  lames  was  the  one  who  brought 


smiles  to  their  faces. 

"I  remember  he'd  get  up  on  the  table  and  pretend  that  he  was  Humpty 
Dumpty  and  sing  that  song.  He'd  have  us  all  laughing." 

When  the  family  returned,  friends  remembered,  lames  Egawa's  status  went 
up  because  he  knew  how  to  swear  in  lapanese. 

After  graduating  from  Bothell  High  School,  Egawa  attended  Central 
Washington  University,  where  he  earned  bachelor's  degrees  in  art  and 
education  and  a master's  degree  in  education. 

After  graduating,  he  took  his  wife  and  two  children  to  Germany,  where 
for  five  years  he  ran  an  arts  and  crafts  center  for  U.S.  military 
personnel . 

The  European  experience,  his  daughter  Chenoa  said,  amounted  to  a 
valuable  gift  for  his  children  and  a pivotal  experience  for  him. 

"He  really  loved  all  the  diversity  in  the  world,"  she  said.  "He  could 
always  see  the  bigger  picture.  That  was  something  that  was  really  amazing 
about  him." 

While  at  the  Tacoma  School  District,  Egawa  became  famous  for  the  monthly 
powwows  he  organized  for  Indian  students  and  parents. 

During  his  tenure,  the  percentage  of  Indian  students  who  graduated  from 
high  school  increased  dramatically,  said  his  longtime  friend  and 
professional  colleague,  Willard  Bill. 

He  was  extremely  positive,  and  had  a pretty  good  spin  on  life,"  Bill 
said.  "My  theory  is,  because  he  was  of  a blended  culture,  he  was  able  to 
see  things  from  different  points  of  view.  It  certainly  gave  him  a 
different  view  on  life." 

Egawa  was  a tireless  promoter  of  American  Indian  culture,  serving  on 
dozens  of  boards  and  advisory  panels  over  the  past  three  decades.  His 
great  strength,  those  who  knew  him  said,  was  his  positive  attitude. 

"You  just  wonder,"  said  his  sister  Marie,  "Why  do  people  like  that  have 
to  go  so  soon?" 

Services  for  Egawa  will  be  held  at  3 p.m.  Sunday  at  the  Puyallup  Church 
of  the  Nazarene. 

Rob  Carson:  253-597-8693 
rob . carson@mail . tribnet . com 

Copyright  c.  2003  Tacoma  News,  Inc.,  a subsidiary  of  The  McClatchy  Company. 
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Easterns  Bury  Beloved  Elder 

He  Found  Much  Success  On  Wall  Street,  In  Military 
By  KAREN  FLORIN 
Day  Staff  Writer 
August  13,  2003 

The  Eastern  Pequots  on  Tuesday  remembered  their  oldest  male  member, 

Arthur  W.  Sebastian  Dr.,  as  "a  man  whom  others  should  try  to  emulate." 

Sebastian,  93,  died  Aug.  6 at  Mary  Elizabeth  Nursing  Center  in  Mystic. 
About  300  family  members  and  friends  attended  his  funeral  services  and 
military  burial  at  Elm  Grove  Cemetery  on  Tuesday,  according  to  his 
grandnephew.  Eastern  Pequot  Treasurer  Ronald  "Lone  Wolf"  Dackson. 

Sebastian,  who  was  born  in  Mystic  in  1910,  succeeded  in  the  military  and 
on  Wall  Street  long  before  it  was  common  for  Native  Americans  or  people  of 
color  to  do  so,  Dackson  noted.  Dackson  said  he  was  proud  to  call  attention 
to  the  achievements  of  his  Uncle  Arthur  at  a crucial  time  in  the  tribe's 
history,  when  "everybody's  looking  at  us  and  judging  our  character." 

One  of  11  children  born  to  Arthur  and  Betty  Roberts  Sebastian,  he  is 
survived  by  one  brother  and  four  sisters,  including  the  tribe's  eldest 


member,  97-year-old  Lillian  Sebastian  of  Mystic.  Sebastian  was  one  of  the 
oldest  surviving  students  of  the  former  Bulkeley  School  in  New  London. 

He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  from  1941  to  1945,  attaining  the  rank  of 
Master  Sergeant  in  the  366th  Port  Battalion.  He  then  worked  as  a Wall 
Street  broker,  retiring  from  Loeb  Roads  brokerage  firm  after  25  years. 

Sebastian,  who  always  wore  a suit  and  tie  in  public  and  had  impeccable 
posture,  was  affectionately  known  as  "brother."  He  listened  patiently  to 
people  and  then  pondered  for  a few  moments  before  responding.  He  always 
gave  the  right  answer,  Jackson  said.  His  uncle  advised  him  to  run  for 
tribal  treasurer,  Jackson  said,  and  then  told  him  to  maintain  careful 
records . 

Sebastian  lived  in  Manhattan  for  most  of  his  life  but  often  visited  the 
North  Stonington  reservation  and  his  relatives  in  the  area.  When  the 
Eastern  Pequots  had  a problem  with  water  in  the  1970s,  it  was  Sebastian 
who  worked  it  out  with  the  state  Welfare  Commission,  which  oversaw  Indian 
issues  at  the  time.  Somebody  had  dumped  manure  near  a spring  that  was  a 
source  of  drinking  water.  After  Sebastian  went  to  the  Welfare  Commission 
and  to  state  representatives,  the  state  dug  a new  well  on  the  reservation 
for  the  use  of  the  Indian  residents. 

"He  did  it  without  using  lawyers  and  lobbyists  as  you  would  do  today," 
said  Jackson.  "He  just  used  his  brain  and  got  issues  resolved  without 
(seeking)  glory." 

Sebastian  was  a lifelong  bachelor.  He  was  buried  Tuesday  in  his  favorite 
blue  and  white  pinstripe  suit,  Jackson  said. 

"People  from  all  walks  of  society  came  to  say  goodbye,"  Jackson  said. 
k.florin@theday.com 
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Remembering  a lost  leader 
By  MARY  BETH  SMETZER 
Staff  Writer 

Wednesday,  August  13,  2003  - Looking  out  over  a diverse  gathering  of  more 
than  700  mourners  at  Chief  Peter  John's  memorial  service  Tuesday  afternoon, 
Tanana  Chiefs  Conference  president  Buddy  Brown  said,  "Even  in  death,  he  is 
able  to  bring  together  people." 

The  service  opened  with  a processional  of  white-robed  Episcopal  priests 
leading  songs  and  gospel  readings  and  it  concluded  with  a short  film  of 
John  singing  and  explaining  ancient  Athabascan  animal  songs  and  stories  - 
his  voice  and  spirit  tangibly  present,  advising  and  counseling  in  the 
age-old  tradition  of  his  Athabascan  ancestors. 

John  lived  102  years  in  Alaska's  Interior  before  his  peaceful  passing 
Aug.  8,  surrounded  by  family  in  the  village  of  Minto. 

"We  have  a deep  love  and  a determined  respect  for  somebody  who  gave  over 
100  years  of  his  life  for  us--our  people,"  Brown  told  the  assemblage. 

"Once  in  a great  while  we  are  truly  blessed  ..." 

Brown  said  John  spent  his  entire  life  giving  and  sharing  his  knowledge 
to  make  sure  that  the  Athabascan  people  are  healthy,  sober  and  strong. 

John  didn't  spend  time  complaining,  even  when  he  couldn't  see  or  had 
trouble  getting  around.  Brown  said,  but  continued  to  love,  support  and 
work  for  the  betterment  of  young  people. 

"That  is  what  it  is  in  this  part  of  the  country.  That  is  what  it  means 
to  be  an  Athabascan  chief,"  Brown  said,  before  advising  those  present  to 
take  a close  look  at  John's  photograph  at  center  stage  of  the  Carlson 
Center. 


"Look  into  his  eyes  and  see  that  love  and  responsibility." 

John  was  born  Oct.  15,  1900,  near  Hess  Creek.  His  mother  died  when  he 
was  2 years  old.  At  age  9 he  was  sent  to  St.  Mark's  Mission  in  Nenana  for 
schooling.  After  five  years,  he  left  and  returned  home  still  unable  to 
read  or  write,  but  bought  a dictionary  and  taught  himself. 

He  married  Elsie  Albert,  a union  of  70  years.  They  had  eight  children 
and  adopted  two. 

John  was  known  for  his  strength  of  character,  hard  work  and  generosity. 
He  never  left  the  state,  working  only  once  for  wages  and  the  rest  of  the 
time  living  a subsistence  lifestyle,  hunting,  fishing,  trapping  and 
cutting  wood. 

He  was  a strong  advocate  in  the  1960s  for  Native  land  claims  and 
outspoken  on  issues  of  sobriety. 

In  2000,  he  demanded  his  name  be  taken  from  the  Fairbanks  tribal  hall  on 
the  banks  of  the  Chena  River  when  TCC  delegates  voted  to  allow  alcohol 
consumption  within  the  hall  at  non-TCC  functions  to  increase  revenues. 

John  was  sought  out  for  his  wisdom  and  advice  by  Native  and  non-Native 
leaders . 

Episcopal  Bishop  of  Alaska  Mark  MacDonald  said,  "It  was  a privilege  to 
visit  with  him  and  receive  his  insight  ..." 

"For  many  of  us,  Peter  lohn  seems  to  be  our  past,  but  Peter  lohn  is  our 
future,"  MacDonald  said.  He  related  what  a friend  told  him:  "It  will  take 
five  or  10  years  to  figure  out  what  he  (lohn)  was  telling  you  . . . and  then 
it  will  be  clear  what  he  was  telling  you." 

At  the  end  of  his  comments,  MacDonald  told  the  crowd. 

"Thank  you  for  being  here.  It  is  so  good  to  be  together  at  a time  like 
this . " 

As  the  service  continued,  communicants  stepped  forward  to  the  altar, 
spirits  rising.  Soon  they  were  singing  joyfully  along  with  the  hymn 
"Amazing  Grace,"  led  by  Kenny  Charlie  and  Gary  Simple  on  guitars. 

By  the  sacrament's  conclusion,  another  hymn  "This  little  light  of  mine, 
I'm  gonna  let  it  shine,"  turned  into  a rousing,  hand  clapping  rendition. 

The  service  was  concluded  with  a 1993  film  of  lohn  singing  and 
explaining  the  animal  songs  and  stories  he  learned  as  a youth,  his  voice 
booming  out  above  the  crowd  in  deep-voiced  melodies. 

"The  animals  gave  the  messages  like  angels  do,"  said  lohn  who  read  his 
Bible  daily. 

"For  many,  many  years  our  great-great-grandfathers  lived  by  the  animals- 

-caribous,  moose,  bear,  rabbits  . . . Our  way  of  life  depend  on  how  we 

understand  what  God  gave  us,"  lohn  said. 

As  the  stories  and  songs  continued,  lohn  shared  the  moral  of  each 
message. 

"You're  not  supposed  to  lie.  You're  not  supposed  to  get  the  best  of 
other  people  ...  You're  not  supposed  to  brag  ... 

"It's  your  Athabascan  culture.  That's  what  I know  and  that's  what  I live 

by." 

A funeral  service  for  lohn  will  be  held  in  Minto  today  at  2 p.m.  A 
potlatch  will  follow  the  burial. 

Mary  Beth  Smetzer  can  be  reached  at  msmetzer@newsminer.com  or  459-7546. 
Copyright  c.  2003  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner. 
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August  13,  2003 
Marilee  Benjamin 

Marilee  Ann  Benjamin,  39,  of  Onamia,  died  on  Aug.  7,  2003,  at  her 
residence  on  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  of  Ojibwe  Reservation. 


Funeral  services  were  held  Aug.  11  at  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  of  Ojibwe 
Community  Center  on  the  reservation  with  Lee  Staples  officiating.  Burial 
was  in  Vineland  Cemetery  on  the  reservation. 

Arrangements  are  with  the  Shelley  Funeral  Chapel  of  Onamia. 

Marilee  "Suggie"  Benjamin  is  survived  by  her  mother,  Mildred  Clark- 
Benjamin;  sisters,  Cheryl  Benjamin-Minnema,  Terry  Benjamin;  brothers, 
Gregory  Benjamin,  John  Martin  Benjamin;  aunts,  Dorthy  Clark-Sam,  Doris 
Ben jamin-Kegg,  Pauline  Benjamin;  uncles,  lames  Clark,  Norman  Clark, 

Charlie  Roach,  Perry  Benjamin,  Fritz  Benjamin  and  numerous  cousins. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Gordon  Benjamin;  a brother, 
Patrick  Benjamin;  grandparents,  lohn  Clark,  Lucy  Kegg-Clark,  George 
Benjamin,  Hannah  Pendegayosh-Benjamin;  aunts,  Susan  Ben jamin-Shingobe, 
Luella  Benjamin-Peel,  Genevieve  Dorr,  Rose  Clark-Premo,  Grace  Clark-Boyd, 
Nancy  Clark-Hansen,  Kanchill  Clark;  uncles,  Oliver  Benjamin  and  Delbert 
Benjamin . 

Despite  Marilee' s illness,  Suggie  was  happy  in  her  role  in  life  as 
caregiver  to  her  nieces  and  nephew.  She  worked  at  the  casino  for  many 
years  in  the  bingo  department,  and  she  loved  to  play  the  games.  Suggie  had 
a working  knowledge  of  all  Ojibwe  crafts  such  as  beading,  buckskin,  birch 
bark,  weaving,  making  maple  syrup  and  wild  rice  finishing.  She  also 
enjoyed  sewing  blankets  for  many  of  the  drum  keepers. 

Suggie  had  a great  sense  of  humor  and  will  be  greatly  missed  by  all. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Mille  Lacs  Messenger/Isle,  MN. 

August  12,  2003 

Margaret  Mae  Ba-bi-wash-shi-qwe 

Ba-bi-wash-shi-qwe,  Margaret  Mae  (Porter)  Ojibway 
May  2,  1932  - August  9,  2003. 

Margaret  was  employed  at  Big  Bucks  Bingo  and  Black  Bear  Casino.  She 
enjoyed  gardening,  sewing,  spending  time  with  family  and  friends  and 
teaching  of  our  traditional  ways. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  daughter,  Mary  Lou;  sisters,  Josephine 
and  Sophie;  parents,  Mary  (Boyd)  and  Albert  Porter,  Sr;  brother,  Albert 
Porter,  Jr;  Late  husband,  Maurice  Ojibway,  Sr.  and  granddaughter,  Casey 
Ojibway. 

Margaret  is  survived  by  sisters,  Katherine  Olson  of  Sawyer  and  Evelyn 
Olson  of  Cloquet;  five  sons,  Maurice,  Jr.,  (Rita)  of  Sawyer,  Jerrold 
(Kimberly)  of  Cloquet,  Donald  (Milissa)  of  Duluth,  Robert  (Christal)  of 
Carlton,  and  Gordon  (Terri)  of  Sawyer;  daughter.  Marguerite  Diver  of 
Cloquet;  20  grandchildren,  17  great-grandchildren  and  many  nieces,  nephews 
and  other  family  members. 

SERVICE:Sundown  on  August  12,  2003,  continuing  until  Wednesday,  August 
13  at  10:30  a.m.  At  Margaret's  request,  services  will  be  held  for 
immediate  family  only.  The  family  requests  no  flowers. 

Services  entrusted  to  the  Cremation  Society  of  Minnesota,  218-624-5200. 

Eugene  L.  Nault 

Eugene  L.  "Bunny"  Nault,  Sr.,  63,  died  Saturday,  August  9,  2003  at  St. 
Mary's  Medical  Center,  Duluth,  Minn. 

VISITATIONS  p.m.,  Wednesday,  in  the  William  Downs-LeSage  Funeral  Home, 
Superior,  with  a 6:30  p.m.  Scripture  Service.  Visitation  will  continue  at 
10  a.m.  Thursday,  until  the  11  a.m.  Funeral  Service  in  funeral  home. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Duluth  News  Tribune. 

August  16,  2003 

Imelda  Strait 

Imelda  Strait,  age  80,  of  Lakota,  ND,  formerly  of  Edmore  and  Ft.  Totten, 
ND,  died  Tuesday,  Aug.  12,  2003,  in  the  Lakota  Good  Samaritan  Center  in 
Lakota,  ND. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  Monday  at  10  a.m.  in  St.  Michael 
Catholic  Church  of  St.  Michael,  ND.  A wake  and  vigil  service  will  be 


Sunday  at  8 p.m.,  all  taking  place  at  the  church.  Interment  will  be  at  St. 
Michael  Catholic  Church  Cemetery 

Imelda  is  survived  by  several  nieces  and  nephews. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  sisters,  Sylvia  Cavanaugh,  Margaret  Barber, 
Regina  Hones;  brothers;  Phillip  and  William  Strait. 

Aaker  Funeral  Home  of  Lakota  is  in  charge  of  the  arrangements 

Copyright  c.  2003  Devils  Lake  Daily  Journal. 

August  12,  2003 

Drew  E.  LeBeau 

PINE  RIDGE  - Drew  E.  LeBeau,  21,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Friday,  Aug.  8,  2003, 
in  Pine  Ridge  as  a result  of  an  automobile  accident. 

Survivors  include  his  mother  and  stepfather,  Janet  Pourier  and  Sidney 
Has  No  Horses,  Batesland;  his  father,  Gerald  LeBeau,  Boulder,  Colo.;  and 
four  brothers,  Neil  LeBeau  and  Alsie  LeBeau,  both  of  Porcupine,  and  Pablo 
LeBeau  and  Diego  LeBeau,  both  of  Boulder. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Thursday,  Aug.  14,  at  Our  Lady  of 
Lourdes  School  in  Porcupine.  Traditional  Lakota  services  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
Friday,  Aug.  15,  at  the  school,  with  Ricky  Grey  Grass  and  Jerome  LeBeau 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Christ  the  King  Catholic  Cemetery  in 
Porcupine. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Bernard  Red  Cloud  Sr. 

PINE  RIDGE  - Bernard  Red  Cloud  Sr.,  74,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Saturday,  Aug. 

9,  2003,  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Christine  Red  Cloud,  Pine  Ridge;  six  sons, 
Bernard  "Alfred"  Red  Cloud  Jr.,  Henry  Red  Cloud,  Ron  Red  Cloud,  Gerald  Red 
Cloud,  Darrell  Red  Cloud  and  Tim  Red  Cloud,  all  of  Pine  Ridge;  three 
daughters,  Geraldine  Red  Cloud,  Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  and  Charlotte  Goode  and 
Nyla  Frazier,  both  of  Pine  Ridge;  and  numerous  grandchildren . 

A two-night  wake  began  at  2 p.m.  Monday,  Aug.  11,  at  the  Red  Cloud  home. 
Old  Sundance  Grounds,  Pine  Ridge.  Traditional  Lakota  prayer  services  will 
be  held  tonight  at  the  Red  Cloud  home.  Traditional  Lakota  burial  services 
will  be  at  2 p.m.  Wednesday,  Aug.  13,  at  Ancient  Native  American  Church 
Cemetery  in  Denby,  with  Bernard  "Alfred"  Red  Cloud  Jr.  officiating. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

August  16,  2003 

LeVera  Mesteth 

ALLEN  - LeVera  Mesteth,  54,  Allen,  died  Tuesday,  Aug.  12,  2003,  in 
Gordon,  Neb. 

Survivors  include  one  son.  Dale  Bad  Wound,  Allen;  two  daughters,  Julie 
Bad  Wound,  Allen,  and  Crystal  Whirlwind  Horse-High  Wolf,  Rapid  City;  one 
stepdaughter,  Claudine  Whirlwind  Horse,  Batesland;  two  brothers,  Verdell 
Mesteth,  Allen,  and  Nelson  Mesteth,  Wanblee;  one  sister  Janice  Means, 

Allen;  and  seven  grandchildren . 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Sunday,  Aug.  17,  at  American  Horse 
School  in  Allen.  Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Tuesday,  Aug.  19,  at  the 
school,  with  Deacon  Gerald  Bush  officiating. 

Steve  DuBray  and  Phillip  Waters  will  officiate  over  traditional  Lakota 
services.  Burial  will  be  at  St.  Peter's  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Manderson. 
Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Rapid  City  Journal. 

August  13,  2003 

Joe  Allen  Feather 

TAHLEQUAH  - Funeral  services  for  Joe  Allen  Feather,  40,  of  Tahlequah, 
are  10  a.m.,  Wednesday,  Aug.  13,  2003,  at  the  Hart  Funeral  Home  Chapel. 
Interment  follows  in  Ballou  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Hart  Funeral 


Home. 

Doe  was  born  to  Woodrow  and  Mary  Ann  (Vance)  Feather  on  Aug.  3,  1963,  in 
Tahlequah,  and  passed  away  Saturday,  Aug.  9,  2003,  in  Tulsa.  He  attended 
Briggs  Elementary  School  and  then  Tahlequah  High  School.  3oe  enjoyed  music 
watching  wrestling  and  loved  to  drive  through  the  countryside.  He 
especially  loved  time  spent  with  his  children  and  talking  to  them  on  the 
phone . 

Doe's  maternal  and  paternal  grandparents  and  an  infant  brother  precede 
him  in  death. 

He  is  survived  by  his  parents;  six  children,  Brianna  Pilcher  and  husband 
Spence  of  Alva,  Kimberly  Conness  of  Kansas,  Ivy  Harlin  and  husband  Traye 
of  Claremore,  Holly  Feather  and  Brooke  Feather,  both  of  Tahlequah,  and 
Shadoe  Feather  of  Locust  Grove,  four  sisters,  Lisa  Redbird  Price  of 
Tahlequah,  loan  lolley  of  Collinsville,  LaVonne  Cagle  of  Claremore  and 
Yvette  Feather  of  Freeport,  Texas;  three  brothers,  Timothy  Lee  Wilson  and 
Mathew  Aaron  Feather,  both  of  Tahlequah,  and  Tontee  Feather  of  Freeport, 
Texas;  as  well  as  many  nieces,  nephews,  friends  and  loved  ones. 

Hart  Funeral  Home,  1506  N.  Grand,  456-8823. 

August  18,  2003 
Robert  Earl  Williams 

GRANBURY,  Texas  - Robert  Earl  Williams,  49,  died  Friday,  Aug.  8,  2003, 
in  Granbury. 

A graveside  service  was  held  Thursday,  Aug.  14,  2003,  in  Dallas-Fort 
Worth  National  Cemetery,  Dallas,  Texas. 

Williams  was  born  Dune  14,  1954,  in  Houston,  to  Leroy  and  Nellie  Starr 
Williams.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy.  Williams  was  a member  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father. 

Survivors  include  a daughter,  Chanel  Hodge  and  husband,  Kevin;  a son. 
Derrick  Williams;  his  mother,  Nellie  Hunt  and  husband  Curtis;  and  a sister 
Patricia  Scott;  all  of  Oklahoma.  He  is  also  survived  by  a brother,  Richard 
Williams  of  Pearland;  and  several  nieces  and  nephews. 

Wiley  Funeral  Home,  P.0.  Box  847,  Granbury,  Texas,  76048. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Tahlequah  Daily  Press. 

August  16,  2003 
Catherine  Dennis 

Funeral  services  for  Catherine  (Dones)  Louie  Dennis  are  scheduled  for 
1 p.m.  Tuesday,  Aug.  19  at  the  Macedonia  Missionary  Baptist  Church  in 
Wewoka.  Rev.  Reginald  V.  Woods,  Sr.  is  scheduled  to  officiate.  Interment 
will  follow  at  Westwood  Cemetery  in  a traditional  Indian  Farewell 
Handshake,  under  the  direction  of  Stout-Phillips  Funeral  Directors. 

She  was  born  Dan.  31,  1924,  in  Butner  to  Callie  Perry  and  Derden  Dones. 

She  attended  school  at  Old  Butner  and  graduated  from  Douglass  High 
School . 

She  served  as  head  cook  at  Porter  Nursing  Home  from  1956-1963  where  she 
completed  her  food  services  supervisor's  training  and  held  a certificate 
of  Technical  Education,  A Division  of  Home  Economics  of  the  State  of 
Oklahoma . 

She  joined  the  Pilgram  Rest  Baptist  Church  at  the  age  of  15  and  was 
baptized  by  the  late  Rev.  E.L.  Edwards  and  served  there  19  years  in 
various  duties  such  as  serving  on  the  Mission  Board  and  on  the  Kitchen 
Committee. 

Later  she  moved  her  membership  to  St.  Doseph  Baptist  Church  under  the 
leadership  of  Rev.  A. A.  Dackson  and  remained  there  for  23  years. 

She  served  on  the  Mission  Board  and  the  Kitchen  Committee.  She  was  a 
very  faithful  member  of  both  Baptist  Church  for  a total  of  41  years. 

She  married  Deacon  Moman  Louie  on  Dec.  25,  1965  in  New  Lima,  he 
preceded  her  in  death.  In  1981,  she  united  with  the  Cedar  Street  Church 
of  Christ  and  remained  there  until  her  health  wouldn't  allow  her  to 
attend.  She  married  Lee  Dennis  on  Duly  13,  1981,  and  he  also  preceded  her 


in  death  on  April  11,  2002. 

She  served  as  head  cook  at  Elmwood  Manor  Nursing  Home  for  28  years  and 
retired  in  1990.  She  spent  the  last  10  years  there  as  food  service 
supervisor.  She  loved  to  cook  and  would  always  share  anything  she  had 
with  anyone  who  came  along.  She  loved  to  watch  basketball  games  on 
television  and  was  a big  fan  of  the  Chicago  Bulls.  She  could  tell  you 
every  player's  name  on  any  team  in  the  NBA. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Callie  Perry  and  Jerden 
Hones;  her  first  husband,  Moman  Louie;  her  second  husband,  Lee  Dennis; 
two  sons,  Alford  'Bug'  Daniels  and  Hohn  H.  Daniels;  four  brothers  and  one 
sister,  Willie  Mae  Feggins. 

She  leaves  behind  to  cherish  her  memories,  three  daughters,  Donetta 
Madkins  of  Chicago,  111.,  Kay  Lynn  Daniels  of  Wewoka  and  Mayzetta 
Daniels  Hall  of  Grand  Prairie,  Texas;  one  daughter-in-law,  Inez  Daniels 
of  Bakersfield,  Calif.;  one  son-in-law,  Billy  Hall  of  Grand  Prairie, 

Texas;  two  devoted  stepdaughters,  Coria  Louie  Lee  and  Ruth  Lee,  both  of 
Wewoka;  devoted  foster  children,  Oletha  Gordon  and  Tommy  D.  Phillips, 
both  of  Wewoka;  one  sister,  Betty  Thorton  of  Oklahoma  City;  two  sister 
in  laws,  Joyce  Perry  of  Oklahoma  City  and  Willie  Mae  Easley  of  Wewoka. 

She  is  also  survived  by  7 grandsons.  Derrick  and  Vernell  Madkins,  Hr. 
both  of  Chicago,  111.;  Russell  and  Roderick  Daniels  of  Wewoka,  Hames 
Daniels  of  Bakersfield,  Calif.,  Kevin  Hall  of  Arlington,  Texas  and  David 
Hall  of  Dallas,  Texas;  5 granddaughters.  May  Kathryn  Madkins  of  Chicago, 
111.,  Regina  Daniels  of  Wewoka,  Rita,  Lisa  and  Bridgete  Daniels,  all  of 
Bakersfield,  Calif.;  15  great  grandchildren,  19  stepchildren,  from  both 
marriages,  over  200  step-grandchildren,  step-great-grandchildren  and 
step-great-great  grandchildren,  nieces,  nephews,  great  nieces,  great 
nephews  cousins  and  many  friends. 

The  Seminole  Producer/Copyright  c.  1999-2000  Arizona  Newspapers  Assn. 
August  12,  2003 
Carmelita  Briscoe 

Carmelita  Briscoe,  a resident  of  Albuquerque  and  native  born  of  Isleta 
Pueblo,  passed  away  on  Friday,  August  8,  2003. 

Carmelita  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Depoldo  Whippie;  son, 
Herry  Briscoe;  mother  Maria  Whippie.  Carmelita  was  a memeber  of  St  Edwins 
Catholic  Church  in  SW  Albuquerque. 

She  is  survived  by  George  Briscoe  her  husband  of  41  years;  sons,  George 
Briscoe  Hr.,  of  Moriarty,  Mike  Briscoe  and  wife,  Kerry  of  Washington 
State;  daughter,  Georgianna  Gallegos  and  husband,  Tibo  of  Los  Lunas;  step 
daughters,  Yvette  Briscoe  Thomas  and  Danny,  Connie  Briscoe  all  of 
Louisiana;  brother,  Joseph  and  Ellen  Whippie  of  California;  sister,  Lola 
Montoya  and  Porfilio;  many,  many  grandchildren  and  great  grandchildren; 
other  nieces,  nephews  and  other  family  members  whom  she  loved  very  much. 
Her  grandchildren  were  her  joy.  Carmelita  had  a love  for  everyone  and  a 
heart  that  went  out  to  everyone. 

Services  will  be  held  at  St  Edwins  Catholic  Church,  2105  Barcelona  SW.  A 
Rosary  will  be  recited  on  Wednesday,  August  13,  2003  at  7:00  p.m.  A Mass 
will  be  celebrated  on  Thursday,  August  14,  2003  at  8:30  a.m.  Burial  will 
follow  at  Los  Padillas  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  by  Direct  Funeral  services,  2919  4th  NW  Albuquerque, 
343-8008. 

Copyright  c.  1997  - 2003  Albuquerque  Journal:  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 
August  16,  2003 
Alfredo  Eagle  Rael 

Alfredo  Eagle  Rael,  23,  of  Picuris  was  killed  July  24,  2003,  in  Ranchos 
de  Taos  by  gunfire. 

He  was  born  April  6,  1980,  in  Albuquerque  to  Red  Eagle  Rael  and 
Stephanie  Valerio  Rael.  He  attended  Taos  High  School  and  Taos  Day  School. 

He  is  survived  by  his  parents;  brothers,  Larry  Herrera  Jr.,  John  Herrera 


and  Eddie  Rael,  grandparents,  Duan  I.  Valerio  and  wife,  Carolina  and  Marie 
Rael;  and  many  other  relatives  and  friends. 

Mass  was  celebrated  Saturday,  Duly  26  at  10  a.m.  at  San  Lorenzo  Church 
in  Picuris.  Burial  was  at  Picuris  Pueblo  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Taos  News. 

August  13,  2003 

Dohn  Shorty  Pete 
Gallegos  Wash 

Dec.  2,  1927  - Aug.  10,  2003 

Dohn  Shorty  Pete,  75,  a resident  of  Gallegos  Wash,  passed  from  this  life 
Sunday,  Aug.  10,  2003,  at  San  Duan  Regional  Medical  Center.  Mr.  Pete  was 
born  Dec.  2,  1927,  in  Pete  Springs,  Carson. 

Dohn  was  the  youngest  son  to  the  late  Honorable  Navajo  Tribal  Councilman 
Hosteen  Yazzie  Pete  and  Keh  Yii  des  pah.  Dohn  was  a lifetime  rancher  and  a 
member  and  retired  with  Local  Union  16.  His  hobbies  were  roping,  riding, 
training  horses  and  herding  cattle.  He  was  affiliated  with  Red  Body  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Irene  D.  Pete;  three  daughters,  Verda,  Ella 
and  Saraphine;  six  sons,  Paul,  Billy  Ernest,  Albert,  Delbert  and  David; 
brother,  Wilford  Pete;  sister,  Denny  Pete;  and  numerous  grandchildren, 
niecdes  and  nephews. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  sons,  Mary  Tsosie  and  Elivs;  brohters. 
Doe  Pete  and  Burt  Pege;  sisters,  Mary  Smith  and  Rachel  Fairfax. 

Friends  may  call  and  visit  with  the  family  from  1 to  5 p.m.,  Friday,  Aug 
15,  2003,  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  of  Farmington.  Funeral  services  will  be 
held  at  10  a.m,  Saturday,  Aug.  16,  2003,  at  First  Baptist  Church,  511  W. 
Arrington  in  Farmington  with  Pastor  Wilson  Ray  officiating.  Mr.  Pete  will 
then  be  laid  to  rest  at  Greenlawn  Cemetery  in  Farmington. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Paul  Pete,  Randell  Etcitty  Dr.,  Calvin  Pete,  Melvin 
Pete,  Dorenzo  Goldtooth  and  Tolbert  Buck.  Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  his 
children,  grandchildre,  nephews  and  cousins. 

Dohn  was  unsuccessful  in  defeating  his  illness  but  for  the  past  75  years 
he  had  accomplished  his  goals  and  objectives.  He  is  now  home  where  there's 
no  pain  or  sorrow. 

The  family  would  like  to  thank  everyone  including  the  physicians, 
medical  staff  of  Northern  Navajo  Medical  Center,  San  Duan  Regional  Medical 
Center  and  Navajo  Transport  for  your  services  and  encouragement.  Thank 
you ! 

"Going  Home"  symbolizes  the  end  of  a life  of  faith  by  showing  one  bird 
leaving  the  flock  and  "Going  Home"  to  its  everlasting  reward.  Those  who 
remain,  do  so  with  the  peace  of  mind  that  their  loved  one  is  now  forever 
secure  in  God's  care. 

Arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  of  Farmington,  404  W. 
Arrington  St.,  (505)  327-5142./ 

August  15,  2003 

Derek  D.  Begay 

Oct.  3,  1987  - Aug.  13,  2003 

Derek  D.  Begay,  15,  of  Sanostee,  passed  from  this  life  Wednesday,  Aug. 
13,  2003,  in  Sanostee.  He  was  born  Oct.  3,  1987,  in  Shiprock. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Saturday,  Aug.  16,  2003,  at 
Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Chapel  in  Shiprock,  with  Deacon  Earl  Rogers 
officiating.  Interment  will  follow  at  Kirtland-Fruitland  Cemetery. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral 
Home  of  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
August  12,  2003 
Mary  A.  Scott 

GRANTS  - Services  for  Mary  Scott,  69,  were  at  10  a.m.,  today  at  St. 


Joseph's  Catholic  Church.  Burial  followed  at  Laguna  Cemetery. 

Scott  died  Aug.  8.  She  was  born  Sept.  13,  1933. 

Scott  was  employed  with  Anaconda  Mine,  as  an  ore  analyst  and  Burnell 
Electronics.  She  was  a member  of  St.  Joseph's  Catholic  Church. 

Survivors  include  her  sons;  Bryant  Scott  of  Mesita  and  Ernest  Scott  of 
Denver;  daughter  Jolene  Touchin  of  New  Laguna;  brothers;  Vincent  Antonio 
of  McCartys  and  Ira  Antonio  of  Acomita;  sisters;  Gloria  Labelle  and  Edna 
Pino  both  of  Acomita;  and  nine  grandchildren. 

Scott  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Joseph  Scott. 

Pallbearers  were  family  members  and  friends. 

Leanderson  Lewis 

PINON,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Leanderson  Lewis,  26,  will  be  announced  at  a 
later  date. 

Lewis  died  Aug.  8 in  Phoenix.  He  was  born  April  12,  1977  in  Kearns  Canyon, 
Ariz.  into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running  into  the 
Water  People  Clan. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

August  13,  2003 
Kendall  Scott  Barton 

GALLUP  - Services  for  Kendall  Barton,  36,  will  be  at  10  a.m.,  Aug.  14  at 
Bethany  Christian  Reformed  Church.  Pastor  Charley  Grey  will  officiate. 
Burial  will  follow  at  Halona  Family  Plot,  Tohatchi. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  5-7  p.m.,  today  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel. 

Barton  was  born  Aug.  13,  1965  in  Gallup  into  the  Bitter  Water  People 
Clan  for  the  Red  Running  into  the  Water  People  Clan. 

Barton  attended  Gallup  High  School.  He  was  employed  with  companies  in 
town,  Albertson's,  Thrifty  Drug  Store,  Red  Rock  Animal  Clinic  and  a self- 
employed  handyman  and  landscaper.  His  hobbies  included  cooking,  playing 
softball  and  bowling. 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Kyle  Stewart  Barton;  daughter,  Keisha  Nicole 
Barton;  parents,  Kathy  and  Raymond  Barton;  brother,  Kevin  Barton  of 
Albuquerque;  sister,  Danielle  Conley  of  Phoenix;  and  grandparents.  Ruby 
and  Wilson  Halona  of  Tohatchi. 

Barton  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents,  Jennie  and  Stewart 
Barton . 

Pallbearers  will  be  CB  Barton,  Jon  Martin,  Darrel  Holtsoi,  Wade  Halona, 
Troy  Conley,  and  Ray  Cometsevah. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Tohatchi  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Nellie  D.  Nelson 

TWO  WELLS  - Services  for  Nellie  Nelson,  87,  were  held  at  10  a.m.,  today 
at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Burial  followed  on  family  land,  Jones  Ranch. 

Nelson  was  born  Nov.  15,  1917  in  Two  Wells. 

Nelson  attended  Wingate  High  School  and  school  in  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz. 

She  was  a silversmith,  rancher,  rug  weaver,  homemaker,  nurses  aide  and 
translator. 

Survivors  include  her  daughter,  Irene  Willie,  Mary  Mariano,  Eleanor 
Kanawite,  Florence  Spencer,  Emma  Spencer  and  Theresa  Toadlena  all  of  Jones 
Ranch;  34  grandchildren;  56  great-grandchildren  and  three  great-great 
grandchildren . 

Nelson  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband.  Gene  Nelson;  parents,  Alice 
and  Dan  Duboise;  brothers,  Jim  Duboise,  Ben  Duboise,  and  John  Duboise;  and 
sisters.  Ruby  Duboise,  Susie  Grey  and  Anita  Joe. 

Pallbearers  were  Duane  King,  Milton  King,  Victor  Nelson,  Alexander 
Toadlena,  Marty  Toadlena  and  Freddie  Spencer. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

August  14,  2003 


Jefferson  Grandson 


PINION,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Defferson  Grandson,  24,  will  be  at  10  a.m., 
Friday,  Aug.  15  at  Whippoorwill  Fellowship  Church.  Pastor  Larry  Furcap 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  family  plot,  Pinon. 

Grandson  died  Aug.  11  in  Pinon.  He  was  born  Nov.  30,  1978  in  Kearns 
Canyon,  Ariz.  into  the  Red  Bottom  People  Clan  for  the  Coyote  Pass  People 
Clan . 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Deffery  Richard  Grandson  of  Pinon;  daughters 
Samantha  lay  Grandson  and  Chiquita  Tsosie  of  Pinon;  father,  lohnny 
Grandson  Sr.  of  Pinon;  brothers,  lulius  Grandson,  Gary  Grandson,  lohnny 
Grandson  Ir.  and  lusbert  Grandson  of  Pinon;  and  sisters,  Pauline  Lee, 
Marlene  Lee,  Charlene  Grandson  and  Betty  Grandson  of  Pinon. 

Grandson  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Agnes  Grandson;  and 
brother,  Richard  Grandson. 

Pallbearers  will  be  lohnny  Grandson  lr.,  lusbert  Grandson,  Cordell  ludge 
Cordarrell  ludge,  Richardson  Yazzie  and  Derrick  loe. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

August  16,  2003 
Edna  Mae  Leki 

ZUNI  - A wake  for  Edna  Mae  Leki,  78,  were  7 p.m.,  Friday,  Aug.  15  in 
Zuni.  Burial  followed  at  Quincey  Panteah  Memorial,  Zuni. 

Leki  died  Aug.  13  in  Zuni.  She  was  born  Oct.  5,  1924  in  Zuni  into  the 
Corn  Clan. 

Leki  attended  Santa  Fe  Indian  School.  She  was  an  artist,  where  she 
received  numerous  awards,  from  the  Gallup  Indian  Ceremonial,  New  Mexico 
State  Fair,  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts  Shows.  She  retired  from  C.G.  Wallace 
Trading  Post. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Anderson  Weahkee  and  Randolph  Weahkee  both 
of  Zuni;  daughters,  Lena  Boone,  Dinah  Gasper,  Sandra  Gregory  and  Virginia 
Leki  all  of  Zuni;  18  grandchildren;  and  11  great-grandchildren . 

Leki  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  LeLand  Leki;  son,  Robert 
Michael;  parents,  Teddie  Weahkee  and  Anna  Left  Hand  Weahkee;  and  sister, 
Mary  Tsikewa. 

Pallbearers  were  Paul  Bobelu,  Leland  Ted  Boone,  Peter  Gasper  Dr.,  Robert 
Sankey,  Marcel  Chase  Weahkee;  and  Robert  Michael  Weshkee. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Henry  H.  Murphy 

HOUCK,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Henry  Murphy,  62,  will  be  at  10  a.m.,  (DST), 
Monday,  Aug.  18  at  Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  Chapel.  Father  Cormac  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Houck  Community  Cemetery. 

Murphy  died  Aug.  11  in  Houck.  He  was  born  Aug.  14,  1941,  in  Querino 
Canyon,  Ariz.,  into  the  To'ahani  People  Clan  for  the  Ta'Chini  People  Clan. 

Murphy  attended  Chilocco  Indian  School,  Okla.  He  was  self-employed  and 
handyman . 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Alexander  Murphy,  Alfonso  Murphy  of  Houck; 
daughters,  Alexander  Murphy  and  Alfonso  Murphy;  sisters,  Margaret  D. 
Murphy,  Dorothy  Doe  of  Houck;  brother,  Patrick  S.  Murphy  of  Houck;  14 
grandchildren  and  four  great-grandchildren . 

Murphy  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Marie  and  Billy  Murphy; 
brothers,  Yazzie  Dames,  Teddy  Dames,  Tony  S.  Murphy  and  Albert  Murphy; 
sisters,  Lucy  D.  Thompson,  Winifred  D.  Yazzie  and  Mary  D.  Largo. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Christopher  Largo  Doe,  Ted  Lewis,  Alexander  Murphy, 
Delbert  Dames,  Martin  Yazzie  and  Darrell  Ashley. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Doe  Begaye 

LOWER  GREASEWOOD,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Doe  Begaye,  55,  will  be  at 
11  a.m.,  Monday,  Aug.  18  at  Our  Lady  of  the  Rosary  Catholic  Church,  Lower 
Greasewood.  Burial  will  follow  at  Lower  Greasewood  Community  Cemetery. 

Begaye  was  born  Dan.  23,  1948,  in  Lower  Greasewood. 

Begaye  attended  Lower  Greasewood  Boarding  School  and  Fort  Wingate  High 
School.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force.  His  hobbies  included  playing 
cards,  baseball  and  football. 


Survivors  include  his  daughters,  Jolene  Begay  and  Joetta  Begay  both  of 
Lower  Greasewood;  brothers,  Lee  J.  Begay  and  Frank  J.  Begay  both  of  Lower 
Greasewood;  sisters,  Isabelle  Mitchell  of  Lower  Greasewood,  Pauline  Begay 
of  Phoenix  and  Angie  Bush  of  White  River,  Ariz.  and  five  grandchildren. 

Begay  was  preceded  in  death  wife,  Inez  Segina  Begaye;  parents,  Irlene 
Dien  Yazhe  and  John  J.  Begay;  brother,  Harry  J.  Begay;  and  sister,  Genn 
Genevieve  Begay. 

August  18,  2003 

Edison  A.  Begay  Sr. 

ALBUQUERQUE  - Services  for  Edison  Begay,  Sr.,  56,  will  be  11  a.m., 
Tuesday,  Aug.  19,  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  A. I.  Williams  will  officiate. 
Burial  will  follow  at  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Begay  died  Aug.  13  in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  Dec.  11,  1946,  in 
Rehoboth  into  the  Mountain  Cove  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water  People 
Clan . 

Begay  attended  school  in  Church  Rock  and  Gallup.  He  was  a miner. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Wendall  of  Whiteriver,  Ariz.,  Patrick  Begay 
of  Pinedale,  Edmond  and  Edison  3r.  both  of  Gallup;  daughter,  Yvonne  Begay 
of  Fort  Worth,  Texas;  mother,  Alice  Begay  of  Pinedale;  brothers,  Darrell 
Begay  and  Darrellson  Jonah  Begay  both  of  Pinedale;  sisters,  Rosemary 
Redlegs  DuPree  of  South  Dakota,  Margie  W.  Pichardo  and  Alta  Johnson  both 
of  Gallup;  and  10  grandchildren. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  brother,  Andrew  Begay. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Edison  Begay  Jr.,  Edmond  Begay,  Wendell  Begay, 

Leonard  Begay,  Jasper  Johnson  and  John  Naton. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Maria  R.  Howard 

OAK  SPRINGS,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Maria  Howard,  66,  will  be  10  a.m., 
today  at  Camp  Meeting  Site,  Oak  Springs.  Burial  will  follow  at  family 
cemetery.  Oak  Springs. 

Howard  died  Aug.  14  in  Chuska  Mountains.  She  was  born  Sept.  21,  1936,  in 
Cedar  Springs,  Ariz. 

Survivors  include  her  sisters,  Daisy  J.  Garnanez,  Mabel  M.  Yazzie  and 
Lilly  Nacheenebetah;  and  brother,  Willis  N.  Frank. 

Howard  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  brothers,  Clifford  Frank,  Floyd 
Frank,  and  Clarence  Frank;  and  sisters,  Clara  Garnanez  and  Gladys 
Nacheenebetah . 

Pallbearers  were  Reginald  Garnanez,  Riley  Garnanez,  Loren  Garnanez, 
Michael  Frank,  Myron  Frank,  Dave  Frank,  Flryan  Garnanez  and  Lorenzo 
Garnanez . 

Ervin  E.  Harker 

FORT  DEFIANCE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Ervin  Harker  will  be  10  a.m., 

Tuesday,  Aug.  19  at  St.  Michaels  Catholic  Church.  Father  Gilbert  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  Sanders,  Ariz. 

Harker  died  Aug.  14  in  Fort  Defiance.  He  was  born  Sept.  18,  1986,  in 
Chinle,  Ariz.,  into  the  To ' aheedliini  for  the  Honaghaahni. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Theresa  A.  Draper  and  Eddy  M.  Harker;  and 
grandparents,  Florance  Pisano,  Teddy  Draper,  Abel  Harker  and  Mildred 
Saltwater. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Tom  Lewis,  Shawn  H.  Peterson,  Leopoldo  Eriacho, 

Myron  Eriacho,  Karl  Sanderson  and  Edison  Etsitty. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Houck  Chapter  House. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Bronson  Earl  Nelson 

GALLUP  - Services  for  Bronson  Nelson,  30,  will  be  10  a.m.  today,  Aug.  18, 
at  Cope  Memorial.  Burial  will  follow  at  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Nelson  died  Aug.  12  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Dec.  18,  1972,  in  Fort 
Defiance,  Ariz.,  into  the  Black  Streak  Wood  People  Clan  for  the  One  Who 
Walks  Around  People  Clan. 


Nelson  attend  school  in  Wingate,  Orem,  Utah  and  Gallup.  He  was  employed 
at  McDonald's  and  Earl's  Restaurant. 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Gallup  Independent. 

August  12,  2003 

Charles  Lee  Ankerpont 

Charles  Lee  Ankerpont,  age  44,  of  Randlett,  died  August  7,  2003  in  a 
Provo  hospital. 

He  was  born  October  19,  1958  in  Roosevelt  to  Francis  and  Eleanor 
Cotonuts  Ankerpont.  Charles  was  raised  by  Bart  and  Rachel  Wanna. 

Charles  enjoyed  hunting  and  fishing,  liked  to  sing  Indian  Songs,  playing 
basketball.  He  was  a dancer  and  knew  how  to  do  the  Turkey  and  Hoop  dances 
and  he  enjoyed  all  types  of  dancing.  He  liked  to  be  with  his  friends  and 
loved  children. 

He  is  survived  by  children,  Duffy  Simmons,  Whiterocks;  Samantha 
Ankerpont,  Fort  Duchesne;  and  Christy  Accuttoroop,  Vernal;  3 
grandchildren;  two  sisters  and  a brother,  Loleta  Vernon,  Roosevelt; 

Francis  Ankerpont,  3r.,  Roosevelt;  Georgina  Rock,  Salt  Lake  City;  aunts 
and  uncles,  Belinda  Vassar,  Bismarck,  ND;  Wilford  Wanna,  Whiterocks; 
Carmalita  lack,  Indian  Bench;  Angelina  Redfoot,  Randlett;  and  lack 
Redfoot;  also  many  other  uncles,  aunts,  cousins,  nieces  and  nephews. 

Graveside  services  held  Tuesday,  August  12,  2003  at  10:00  AM  at  the 
Randlett  Cemetery  under  direction  of  the  Hullinger  Mortuary. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Uintah  Basin  Standard/Roosevelt,  UT. 

August  13,  2003 

Milene  Rose  Eaglefeathers-Three  Fingers 

MUDDY  CLUSTER  - Milene  Rose  Eaglefeathers-Three  Fingers,  44,  of  Muddy 
Cluster,  died  early  Friday  morning,  Aug.  8,  2003,  on  injuries  sustained  in 
an  auto  accident  east  of  Busby. 

She  was  born  Duly  25,  1959,  in  Crow  Agency,  a daughter  of  Milton  and 
Mamie  Bites  Eaglefeathers . She  grew  up  in  the  Busby  and  Ashland  area, 
where  she  attended  local  schools.  She  attended  high  school  at  the 
Intermountain  Indian  School  in  Brigham  City,  Utah.  Milene  married  Dornie 
American  Horse  and  was  later  divorced.  She  recently  married  lack  Three 
Fingers  and  the  couple  made  their  home  in  Muddy  Cluster  near  Lame  Deer. 

She  worked  as  flag  person  of  several  construction  companies  and  most 
recently  was  employed  as  a security  guard  for  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Housing  Authority. 

Her  father  and  two  sisters,  Delpha  and  Twila  Eaglefeathers,  preceded  her 
in  death. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  lack  Three  Fingers;  her  daughter, 

Michelle  (Shaun)  Eaglefeathers-Elkshoulder  of  Billings;  three  sons.  Brandy 
American  Horse  of  Ashland,  Dornie  (Teeka)  American  Horse,  Sr.  and  Randy  of 
Lame  Deer;  her  mother,  Mamie  Eaglefeathers  of  Lame  Deer;  her  sisters, 
Mildred  Eaglefeathers  of  Lame  Deer  and  Marietha  (Bob)  Henderickson  of 
Billings;  her  brother,  Melbert  (Carol)  Eaglefeathers  of  Butte;  her  adopted 
brother,  Eugene  Fisher  of  Browning  and  her  adopted  sister,  Rhoda  Glenmore 
of  Busby  and  all  of  her  grandchildren,  nieces  and  nephews. 

Wake  services  will  be  held  7 p.m.  Wednesday  at  the  Mamie  Eaglefeathers 
residence  in  Lame  Deer.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  10  a.m.  Thursday  in 
the  Lame  Deer  Morning  Star  Baptist  Church.  A private  family  interment  is 
planned.  Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the 
arrangements . 

Kenneth  Yellowtail  Sr. 

WYOLA  - Kenneth  Yellowtail,  Sr.,  78,  Wyola  area  rancher  passed  away  Aug. 
10,  2003,  in  Crow  Agency. 

AHBIBA' IIKAASH  (Sees  with  his  Ears)  was  born  Ian.  2,  1925,  in  Lodge 
Grass,  a son  of  Carson  and  Irene  Not  Afraid  Yellowtail.  He  grew  up  and 
received  his  early  education  in  Wyola  and  later  graduated  from  Lodge  Grass 


High  School  in  1943.  During  his  younger  years  he  was  known  as  a good  ice 
skater  and  was  nicknamed  "Champ."  Following  his  education,  he  enlisted  in 
the  U.S.  Army,  served  during  World  War  II  in  Central  Europe,  and  received 
his  honorable  discharge  in  1946.  He  returned  to  the  Wyola  area  to  begin  a 
ranching  operation  in  the  Little  Horn  River  valley. 

Kenneth  married  Christina  Lujan  on  Dec.  2,  1958,  in  Miles  City,  and  the 
couple  made  their  home  on  the  family  ranch.  He  always  had  a good  eye  for 
horses  and  often  lead  the  herd  to  the  summer  pastures  on  his  one-man  horse 
"Pat."  He  was  a firm  believer  in  the  Lord  and  served  as  a Deacon  for  the 
Wyola  Baptist  Church.  He  was  a member  Greasy  Mouth  Clan  and  was  a child  of 
the  Whistling  Water  Clan.  He  enjoyed  photography  and  watching  rodeos.  He 
often  related  Indian  folklore  stories  to  his  children  and  grandchildren. 

His  parents;  sisters,  Elizabeth  Yellowtail  and  Eva  Bird  Hat;  brothers, 
Rudolph  and  William  Yellowtail,  Sr.  and  a grandson,  Corbin  preceded 
Kenneth  in  death. 

Kenneth  was  a loving  husband,  father  and  friend  who  is  survived  by  his 
wife,  Christina  of  the  family  ranch;  two  daughters,  Karen  Yellowtail  of 
Hardin  and  Irene  (Blaine)  Chasing  Hawk  of  Sheridan,  Wyo.;  three  sons, 

Randy  (Debra)  Yellowtail  of  Anchorage,  Alaska,  Wailes  (Lena)  and  Kenneth 
Yellowtail,  Jr.  of  Wyola;  his  sister,  Caroline  (David)  Houston  of  Sheridan, 
Wyo.;  a brother,  Larry  (Patsy)  Yellowtail  of  Crow  Agency  and  his 
grandchildren,  JoeDon,  Francine,  Jessica,  Jason,  Jeremy,  Richard,  Kevin, 
Jamie,  Bethany,  Stephan  and  Matthew. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  10  a.m.  Thursday  in  the  Lodge  Grass  First 
Crow  Indian  Baptist  Church.  Interment  with  military  honors  will  follow  in 
the  Lodge  Grass  Cemetery.  Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted 
with  the  arrangements . 

August  14,  2003 

Joseph  Morrison  Sr. 

LAME  DEER  - Joseph  Morrison,  Sr.,  age  64,  of  Lame  Deer,  passed  away  on 
Monday,  Aug.  11,  2003,  in  Lame  Deer. 

Joe  was  born  on  April  6,  1939,  the  son  of  Curtis  Redneck  Morrison  and 
Jennie  Medicine  Redneck  Morrison  between  Ashland  and  Birney.  He  grew  up  in 
the  Ashland  area  and  was  educated  at  St.  Labre.  Following  his  education, 

Joe  began  working  as  a ranch  hand.  He  was  united  in  marriage  to  Lenora  Red 
Cloud.  Together,  they  had  four  children,  and  as  a family  they  made  their 
home  in  Lame  Deer.  Joe  and  Lenora  later  divorced.  He  was  then  married  to 
Lorraine  Waters  and  later  divorced.  Joe  married  Jenny  Mary  Good  Luck  1969 
and  made  their  home  for  the  next  28  years  in  Lodge  Grass  where  he  worked 
as  a ranch  hand  and  a custodian  at  the  Lodge  Grass  High  School. 

Joseph  was  a member  of  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Chief's  Society.  He 
enjoyed  doing  beadwork,  riding  horses  and  being  outside,  reminiscing  about 
the  past  as  well  as  hunting. 

Joe  is  survived  by  his  son,  Joe  Morrison  Jr.;  his  daughter,  Brenda 
Dubray;  two  stepchildren,  Clayton  Goodluck  and  Veronica  Goodluck;  four 
brothers,  Xiaver  Crazy  Mule,  Richard  Morrison,  his  adopted  brothers  Wilmer 
Spang  Sr.,  and  Cedrick  Spotted  Elk;  five  sisters,  Mabel  Small,  Cora 
Spotted  Elk,  Inez  Wilson,  Rhonda  Bullcoming  and  Adeline  Wooden  Legs.  He  is 
also  survived  by  his  special  nephew  Eugene  Hart  and  family,  Beatrice  Hart, 
and  Martin  Hart  Sr.,  his  niece  Linda  Morrison,  as  well  as  numerous 
grandchildren  and  nieces  and  nephews.  Joe  was  preceded  in  death  by  his 
parents,  his  wife  Jenny,  two  daughters,  Joletta  Semonile  and  Jonetta 
Sealge,  one  brother,  Cedrick  Morrison,  one  sister,  Elenore  Morrison  and 
one  grandchild,  Jimmy  Sealge  Jr. 

Funeral  services  will  be  on  Thursday  at  10  a.m.  in  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
Catholic  Church  in  Lame  Deer.  A wake  was  held  Wednesday  in  the  Blessed 
Sacrament  Catholic  Church  in  Lame  Deer.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Spotted  Elk 
Family  Cemetery  near  Lame  Deer. 

Condolences  can  be  sent  to  the  Morrison  family  at:  www. stevensonandsons . 
com.  Stevenson  & Sons  Funeral  Home  of  Forsyth  is  in  charge  of  the 
arrangements 


August  15,  2003 


Dillon j Lorene  Pourier 

WYOLA  - Lorene  Pourier  Dillon,  86,  of  Wyola,  passed  away  Wednesday,  Aug. 
13,  2003  in  the  Crow  Agency  IHS  Hospital. 

Many  of  her  people  have  already  left,  and  now  she  goes  to  be  with  them. 
She  will  join  her  father  Emil  Pourier  and  mother  Emma  Lee,  her  sister 
Grace  Pourier,  Ethel  Red  Wing,  Bernice  Harris,  and  her  brother,  Baptiste 
Pourier.  Lorene  will  now  be  with  her  children,  DeWitt  Lewis  "Pinky"  Dillon 
and  Marcella  Big  Crow;  her  nephews,  Charles  Delano  "Charky"  Pablo, 

Baptiste  Lee  Pablo,  Marvin  Warren  "Boy"  Pourier,  Laymon  Doyle  "Dimmy  Hix" 
Red  Wing,  Baptiste  "Cheece"  Harris,  Dames  Edward  "Dimbo"  Kellum,  Andreas 
"Andy  Boy"  Yellow  Mule;  her  nieces,  Delores  "Sue  Belle"  Red  Wing,  Ramona 
Mae  Pablo,  Maribeth  Kellum,  Rosa  Mae  "Baby  Sis"  Moore,  Luzinia  "Baby  Girl" 
Yellow  Mule,  Estelle  "Cubby"  Whiteman  and  Emma  Rose  Guardipee. 

Lorene  leaves  behind  her  husband  of  63  years,  Charles  "Dohnny"  Dillon; 
her  son  Dohn  Lee  "Frenchy"  Dillon  and  his  wife,  Donna  and  their  children, 
Shonna,  Sasha,  Dada,  and  Charla.  She  leaves  her  daughter,  Ramona  Mae 
"Mona"  Dillon  and  her  child,  Emma  Rose  Dillon;  her  son,  Robert  Lyle  "Bob" 
Turner. 

Lorene  had  many  children  who  loved  her  and  she  leaves  many  relatives  and 
friends  who  she  was  very  close  to  and  loved  dearly.  Her  nephews  and  nieces 
she  considered  her  own  and  cared  for  them  throughout  her  life.  Her 
grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren  were  her  most  prized  possessions  and 
her  love  for  them  and  all  her  people  will  survive  forever. 

Lorene  was  born  and  grew  up  with  her  many  relatives  at  Manderson,  S.D., 
in  the  Pine  Ridge  Oglala  Lakota  Indian  reservation.  She  is  Oglala  Lakota 
and  French.  She  attended  school  at  Holy  Rosary  Mission.  On  March  23,  1940, 
she  married  Dohnny  Dillon  and  moved  to  Wyola,  making  that  her  home  for  the 
rest  of  her  life.  Lorene  has  many  relatives  and  friends  on  the  Pine  Ridge, 
Northern  Cheyenne,  Fort  Belknap  and  the  Crow  Indian  Reservations.  She 
loved  us  all  very  much  and  we  all  loved  her  very  much.  We  will  miss  her. 

Rosary  and  wake  services  will  be  held  7 p.m.  Friday  in  the  Wyola 
Catholic  Church.  Funeral  Mass  will  be  celebrated  11  a.m.  Saturday  in  the 
church.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Eds  Creek  Family  Cemetery.  Bullis 
Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements. 

Lawrence  "Larry"  Shot  Gunn  Dr.,  "Hooheoeso"  Mountain  Boy 

LAME  DEER  - Lawrence  "Larry"  Shot  Gunn  Dr.,  age  44,  has  passed  into  the 
spirit  world  on  Aug.  9,  2003.  Larry  was  born  Feb.  27,  1959,  in  Lander,  Wyo. 
He  was  baptized  in  the  LDS  Church  and  attended  Mormon  Placement  Program 
until  he  was  16  years  old.  In  1980,  he  married  Arlene  Rogers  in  1980.  They 
bore  a son,  Shane  and  two  daughters  Monique  and  Danielle.  After  their 
divorce,  Larry  continued  to  have  a close  and  loving  relationship  with  his 
children  as  well  as  the  Rogers-Fisher  families.  Larry  then  married  Rachel 
LaRance,  who  had  three  children  of  her  own,  his  step-children,  and  later 
divorced . 

He  was  currently  employed  with  Lame  Deer  Headstart,  Little  Cheyenne.  He 
enjoyed  children  and  never  grew  tired  of  them.  He  loved  to  play  volleyball 
and  for  a while  he  even  coached  girl's  volleyball  team  at  St.  Labre 
Catholic  School  in  Lame  Deer  and  Busby  High  School.  Larry  loved  to  play 
pool,  darts,  bowling  on  leagues  and  hunting  with  his  in-laws.  He  was 
always  known  for  his  good  humor  and  his  dancing.  He  also  loved  to  play 
softball,  hanging  out  with  the  "Coyotes,"  joking  and  laughing  at  each 
other.  "The  good  ol ' days."  He  was  involved  in  several  leagues  including 
bowling,  darts  and  pool. 

Larry  loved  to  watch  his  daughters  play  basketball  and  tried  not  to  miss 
one  game.  No  matter  how  far  the  game  was,  he  was  always  there  to  support 
them.  Larry  also  supported  his  son's  love  for  music  and  fashion,  always 
willing  to  buy  him  music  or  clothes.  Recently,  Larry  had  found  out  that  he 
was  going  to  be  a grandpa.  He  was  excited  and  already  making  plans  for  his 
first  grandchild  that  is  coming  soon. 

Larry  was  easy  going  and  willing  to  make  friends  with  anybody.  He  was  a 
very  likable  guy.  He  had  a great  sense  of  humor  and  shared  a lot  of  fun 
times  with  his  family  and  friends. 

Recently  Larry  came  and  asked  us  to  be  his  parents.  I wish  that  we  could 


have  had  more  time  to  be  parents  to  him  before  Maleo  took  him.  Larry  was 
worried  about  Dave  Millegan  not  having  a Cheyenne  name,  so  Larry  gave  Dave 
his  Cheyenne  name.  Mountain  Boy.  He  said  he  admired  the  closeness  of  our 
family  and  the  love  we  showed  each  other.  He  wanted  some  of  that  and  to  be 
a part  of  our  family  and  we  accepted  him  into  our  family.  We  had  one  last 
chance  to  be  with  Larry  during  the  Big  Sky  State  Games  where  we  all 
enjoyed  the  time  as  his  adopted  family.  Larry  is  in  a better  place  and  it 
is  with  Maheo.  He  is  probably  trying  to  organize  a softball  or  volleyball 
tournament  there.  He  had  stopped  by  and  told  me  about  his  all  of  his 
tournaments.  He  talked  of  having  a memorial  tour  for  Dohnny  Russell.  So 
maybe  we  can  all  get  together  and  have  one  for  them  both.  We  will  miss  him 

Larry  is  survived  by  his  children,  Shane  (Darietta),  Monique,  Danielle, 
Shareesa  and  Mikayla;  brothers,  Mark  (Lynn)  Shot  Gunn,  Robert  (Troylynn) 
Shot  Gunn  and  Francis  Robert  (Su)  Shot  Gunn;  sisters,  Alice  (Eric),  Ramona 
Laurencita  Shot  Gunn  and  Roberta  Shot  Gunn  (Lone  Bear);  adopted  parents, 
Doris  and  Willie  Segui  Sr.,  Nelly  and  the  late  Digs  Beartusk;  his  adopted 
father,  Ronnie  Beartusk;  foster  parents,  Benard  and  lean  Shaw  from  Pasco, 
Wash.;  adopted  brothers,  Vance  Little  Bird  (Donna),  Andy  Elk  Shoulder, 
Willie  Segui  Dr.,  Chris,  Neal,  and  Weaver  Beartusk;  adopted  sisters, 
Michelle  Little  Wolf,  Gina  Milligan,  Sharon  Grinsell,  Roberta  Strange  Owl, 
Tara  Beartusk,  Althea  Foote,  Cindy  Burns,  Dermane  Littleson,  Dernena  Old 
Mouse,  Deri  Beartusk,  and  Myrtle  Beartusk.  Larry  leaves  many  uncles,  aunts 
nieces,  nephews,  cousins  and  friends  behind. 

Larry  is  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Elva  Medicine  Bull  and 
Lawrence  Shot  Gunn  Sr.;  his  grandparents,  Willis  and  Annie  Medicine  Bull 
and  his  grandmother,  Eva  Bearchum,  as  well  as  his  nephew,  Matthew  Shot 
Gunn . 

Funeral  services  will  be  on  Saturday  at  1 p.m.  at  the  Boys  and  Girls 
Club  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Nation  in  Lame  Deer.  Burial  will  follow  in 
the  Birney  Cemetery.  A wake  will  be  on  Friday  at  8 p.m.  at  the  Arlene 
Roger's  residence  in  Lame  Deer. 

Condolences  may  be  sent  to  the  Shot  Gunn  family  at  www. stevensonandson . 
com 

Stevenson  & Sons  Funeral  Home  of  Forsyth  is  in  charge  of  the 
arrangements . 

August  15,  2003 

Deremy  Dames  Red  Dog  Sr. 

WOLF  POINT  - Deremy  Dames  Red  Dog  Sr.,  24,  died  August  8,  2003  near  Wolf 
Point  as  the  result  of  drowning. 

The  wake  is  Sunday  evening  at  W.  P.  Community  Hall,  and  services  will  be 
at  10  a.m.  Monday  at  Wolf  Point  Community  Hall.  A feast  will  follow. 

Burial  is  in  King  Memorial  Cemetery. 

Clayton  Stevenson  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

August  14,  2003 
Alvin  Lee  LaTray 

Alvin  Lee  LaTray,  age  54,  formerly  of  Helena,  went  to  the  Great  Spirit 
on  Tuesday,  Aug.  12,  2003. 

Alvin  was  born  Nov.  25,  1948,  in  Havre  to  Albert  and  Ann  LaTray  of 
Chinook.  Alvin  joined  the  Army  in  1965. 

He  is  survived  by  his  daughter,  Andria  LaTray,  her  two  sons,  Levi  Wagner 
and  Colton  Wagner,  all  of  Helena.  He  is  also  survived  by  a stepson.  Chip 
Rowlan,  also  of  Helena.  Other  survivors  include  his  sister,  Marjorie 
Daniels  of  Red  Deer,  Alberta,  and  her  three  sons,  Gordon  Darrell  and  Nick. 
He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  and  a nephew,  Chuckie. 

Alvin  loved  his  family  very  much.  He  spent  his  time  playing  his  guitar 
and  making  beautiful  horsehair  belts,  key  chains  and  other  things.  Alvin 
had  many  lifelong  friends  including  Billy  Baker  and  Rick  Pipe,  to  name 
just  a few. 

Burial  has  taken  place  in  Deer  Lodge  Cemetery.  A celebration  of  Alvin's 


life  will  be  held  at  3 p.m.  Saturday,  Aug.  23,  at  the  Western  Bar  in 
downtown  Helena. 

Alvin  was  very  loved  and  will  be  greatly  missed  by  his  family  and 
friends.  We  are  very  lucky  to  have  the  short  time  we  had  with  him.  He  will 
always  be  in  our  hearts  and  our  thoughts. 

I love  you.  Dad.  I will  always  be  grateful  for  you  being  in  my  life. 
Andria 

Copyright  c.  2003  Helena  Independent  Record;  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises 

August  13,  2003 

Thomas  George  Foundagun 

EAST  GLACIER  PARK  - Thomas  George  Foundagun,  83,  a retired  railroad 
employee  and  World  War  II  Army  veteran,  died  of  natural  causes  Tuesday  at 
his  home. 

A vigil  service  is  7 p.m.  Thursday  at  Glacier  Homes  Community  Center  in 
Browning.  Funeral  Mass  is  2 p.m.  Friday  at  Little  Flower  Parish,  with 
burial  in  Willow  Creek  Cemetery.  Day  Funeral  Home  of  Browning  is  in  charge 
of  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Clara  Foundagun  of  Browning;  daughters 
Sharon  Olson  and  Donna  Foundagun  of  East  Glacier  and  Camellia  Johnson  of 
Bigfork;  a son,  Gary  Addington  of  Helena;  a brother,  George  Foundagun  of 
Browning;  16  grandchildren,  12  great-grandchildren  and  one  great-great- 
grandchild  . 

August  14,  2003 

Samuel  L.  Camphouse 

FORT  SHAW  - Samuel  L.  Camphouse,  81,  a retired  farmer,  died  of  natural 
causes  Tuesday  at  a local  nursing  home. 

His  funeral  is  2 p.m.  Friday  at  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day 
Saints,  with  burial  in  Sun  River  Cemetery.  Visitation  is  4 to  8 p.m.  today 
at  Croxford  Funeral  Home  and  Crematory,  and  an  hour  prior  to  the  service 
at  the  church. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Elnora  (Coles)  Camphouse  of  Sun  River; 
daughters  Shirley  Bucher  of  Vaughn  and  Mildred  Hitchcock,  Sandra  Wiseman 
and  Nancy  Runstrom,  all  of  Fort  Shaw;  sons  Terry  Camphouse  of  Wright,  Wyo. 
and  Robert  Camphouse  of  Fort  Shaw;  a brother,  Cleo  Camphouse  of  Blackfoot, 
Idaho;  36  grandchildren  and  46  great-grandchildren . 

Sam  was  born  Aug.  1,  1922,  in  Sugar  City,  Idaho,  and  attended  Sugar  City 
Grade  School  and  Rexburg  High  School.  He  herded  sheep  for  his  father  and 
drove  truck  all  over  the  United  States.  He  farmed  in  Idaho,  worked  at  a 
sawmill  in  Rexburg,  Idaho,  and  at  a sugar  factory  in  Sugar  City. 

He  married  Elnora  Coles  in  Rigby,  Idaho,  in  1943.  They  moved  to  Montana 
in  1947,  and  farmed  at  Fort  Shaw  for  two  years.  He  then  returned  to  Idaho 
and  worked  again  at  the  sawmill.  He  moved  back  to  Montana  in  1952  and 
farmed  on  the  Jenkins  place  in  Sun  River.  In  1962,  he  bought  the  home 
place  up  on  the  bench  north  of  Sun  River. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Crow  School  Board  for  eight  years  and  enjoyed 
hunting,  fishing  and  telling  stories. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  11  brothers  and  sisters;  and  by 
grandchildren  Richard  Runstrom,  John  Wiseman  and  Paula  Hitchcock. 

Brittney  Maureen  Westwolf 

BROWNING  - Brittney  Maureen  Westwolf,  16,  who  had  completed  her 
sophomore  year  at  Browning  High  School,  died  Monday  of  injuries  she 
received  in  a car  accident  five  miles  west  of  Browning. 

Vigil  and  rosary  are  7 p.m.  Friday  at  Eagle  Shield  Center  in  Browning. 
Funeral  Mass  is  2 p.m.  Saturday  at  Little  Flower  Catholic  Church,  with 
burial  in  St.  Michael's  Cemetery.  Gorder  Funeral  Home  of  Choteau  is  in 
charge  of  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Arthur  Westwolf  and  Velvet  Morris  of 
Browning;  sisters  Tenniel  Morris,  Jennifer  Westwolf  and  Tiffany  Wells,  all 
of  Browning;  brothers  Arthur  Westwolf  and  Alvin  Westwolf  of  Browning  and 


Lonnie  Westwolf  of  South  Dakota;  and  grandparents  George  and  Doris 
Westwolf,  Gladys  Westwolf  and  John  and  Ernestine  Tailfeathers,  all  of 
Browning. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

August  2003  Obituaries 
Terje  Pablo 

RONAN  - Terje  Donaven  Ellis  Pablo,  infant  son  of  Craig  and  Shirley  Pablo, 
was  stillborn  on  Aug.  7,  2003,  at  St.  Luke's  Community  Hospital  in  Ronan. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  uncle,  William  Dohn  "B.D."  Ellis  Gardipe. 
Terje  is  survived  by  his  parents,  Craig  and  Shirley,  and  brother, 

Marshall  (Ronan);  maternal  great-grandmother  Clara  Robison  (Poison); 
maternal  grandparents  Ron  and  Maxine  Kimmel  (Ronan);  paternal  great- 
grandparents  Thomas  M.  Pablo  (Ronan)  and  Vida  Dane  Pablo  (Ronan);  paternal 
grandparents  Marvin  Gardipe  (Charlo)  and  Alma  Pablo  (Pablo);  and  numerous 
other  great-aunts,  great-uncles  and  cousins. 

Terje  would  have  been  a member  of  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai 
Tribes . 

A traditional  one-day  wake  was  held  Aug.  9 in  Charlo.  Burial  was  on  Aug. 

9 at  the  family  lot  on  Mud  Creek  Lane. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Char-Koosta  News. 

The  official  publication  of  the  Flathead  Indian  Nation. 

August  16,  2003 

Doseph  Nicoli  Sr.,  55 
Aniak 

Lifelong  Alaskan  Doseph  Nicoli  Sr.,  55,  died  Aug.  13,  2003,  at  Alaska 
Native  Medical  Center  of  natural  causes. 

Visitation  will  be  from  2 to  4 p.m.  Sunday  at  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel, 
737  E St.  Additional  services  will  take  place  Aug.  21  at  St.  Theresa 
Catholic  Church  in  Aniak,  with  the  Rev.  Maciej  Napieralski  officiating.  A 
traditional  burial  will  take  place  in  Aniak. 

Mr.  Nicoli  was  born  Aug.  10,  1948,  in  Aniak  and  graduated  from  Chemawah 
High  School  in  Oregon. 

He  retired  from  a career  in  the  retail  grocery  industry. 

Mr.  Nicoli  was  a member  of  St.  Theresa  Little  Flower  Catholic  Church  in 
Aniak  and  served  on  its  parish  council. 

His  family  wrote:  "Doe  loved  being  with  his  family  and  grandchildren . 

His  smiles  and  hugs  were  always  abundant." 

Survivors  include  his  daughters,  Kathy  Frisby  of  Palmer  and  Marlene 
Nelson  of  Bethel;  son.  Doe  Nicoli  Dr.  of  Bethel;  brothers,  Nick  Nicoli  Sr. 
of  Aniak  and  George  Wassillie  of  Pilot  Station;  and  cousin,  Herman  Morgan 
of  Aniak. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Nick  and  Lucy  Nicoli;  brother, 
Paul  Nicoli  Sr.;  and  sisters,  Therese,  Celine  and  Lucy. 

Arrangements  were  with  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

August  12,  2003 

Faith  McKay 

MCKAY, Faith  Valerie.  It  is  with  great  sadness  that  the  family  announces 
the  sudden  passing  of  Faith  McKay  on  August  8,  2003  to  be  with  the  Creator 
at  the  age  of  40  years. 

She  was  predeceased  by  her  parents  Angus  and  Edith  McKay;  daughter 
Nadine  McKay;  sister  Sandra  McKay  (Kaiswatum);  brothers  Dames  "Bud"  McKay, 
Gary  "Odjoe"  Toto  and  Dennis  McKay;  uncle  Robert  "Bob"  McKay;  and  mother- 
in-law  Annie  Mantee. 

Faith  leaves  the  fondest  memories  to  cherish  with  her  longtime  companion 
Stuart  Mantee.  She  also  leaves  behind  three  children  Danton,  Chantelle  and 


Arlen  McKay;  stepchildren  Vanessa,  Brendan  and  Chris  Whiteman.  She  will  be 
sadly  missed  by  her  brothers  and  sisters,  Rodney  (Ronda)  McKay,  Conrad 
McKay,  Warren  McKay,  Richard  McKay,  and  Loretta  McKay,  Kate  McKay,  lanet 
Quewezance  and  Pearl  Horvath;  sisters-in-law  Debbie  Pinay  and  Doreen 
Mantee;  brothers-in-law  Lester  and  Alex  Mantee  and  lohnny  Kaiswatum;  and 
will  be  lovingly  remembered  by  nieces,  nephews,  relatives  and  friends  too 
numerous  to  mention. 

Prayers  will  be  said  on  Tuesday,  August  12,  2003  at  2:00  P.M.  in  the 
Chapel  of  Lee  Funeral  Home,  3101  Dewdney  Ave.,  Regina,  SK.  The  Wake  will 
be  held  on  Tuesday,  August  12,  2003  at  5:00  PM  in  Kaniswapit  School 
Gymnasium,  Muscowpetung  First  Nation.  The  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  on 
Wednesday,  August  13,  2003  at  2:00  PM,  also  in  Kaniswapit  School  Gymnasium. 
Burial  will  follow  at  Muscowpetung  First  Nation  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  LEE  FUNERAL  HOME  757-8645 

August  15,  2003 
Bernard  Ryder 

RYDER  - Bernard  3ohn  late  of  Standing  Buffalo  Dakota  Nation  passed  away 
at  the  age  of  49  years  on  Sunday,  August  10,  2003. 

Bernard  was  predeceased  by  his  father,  Daniel  Wajunta  of  Standing 
Buffalo  and  his  brother,  Eugene  Ryder  of  Standing  Buffalo.  Bernard  was 
also  predeceased  by  his  grandparents:  loseph  and  Elizabeth  Ryder,  Martin 
and  Elodia  Wajunta,  aunts:  Bessie,  Angeline,  Stella  & Minnie  & uncle 
Archie. 

Bernard  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Florence  Ryder  of  Standing  Buffalo, 
brother  Darryl  Ryder  of  Standing  Buffalo,  uncles  Hector  Herbert  Ryder  and 
Clarence  Ryder  both  of  Standing  Buffalo,  Bill  Ahdemar  of  Lipton.  Numerous 
other  aunts,  uncles,  cousins  and  special  nephews  Darcy  and  Darren  (Bear) 
Ryder  of  Standing  Buffalo. 

Wake  will  be  held  at  the  residence  of  Florence  Ryder  on  the  Standing 
Buffalo  Dakota  Nation  on  Friday,  August  15,  2003  at  4:00  p.m.  with  prayers 
by  Sister  Bernadette  at  7:30  p.m.  The  Funeral  Service  will  take  place  at 
Our  Lady  of  Light  Church  on  Standing  Buffalo  on  Saturday,  August  16,  2003 
at  10:00  a.m.  Interment  will  be  at  Our  Lady  of  Light  Cemetery.  The  family 
requests  that  no  children/youth  attend  the  Wake. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  VICTORIA  AVENUE  FUNERAL  HOME  761-2727 

August  16,  2003 

Lauralita  Bitternose 
Day  Star  First  Nation,  Sk. 

BITTERNOSE  - Lauralita,  late  of  Day  Star  First  Nation,  passed  away  on 
Wednesday,  August  13,  2003  at  the  tender  age  of  5 months. 

She  was  predeceased  by  her  uncle  Darwin  3r.;  grandfather  Stewart;  great 
aunts  Evelyn  Pearl  Kapay  and  Edith  Bitternose;  and  great  uncle  Clifford 
Kapay . 

Lauralita  is  survived  by  her  parents  Marrissa  Bitternose  and  Lionel 
Kinequon;  brothers  Brandon,  Chance  and  Kendell;  sister  Sierra-Lynn; 
grandparents  Rachel  Kinequon,  Glen  Buffalo,  Marcee  Bitternose  and  Darwin 
Bitternose  Sr.,  aunties  Chariette,  Falon,  Pauline  and  Lisa;  uncles  Barry 
Kinequon  and  Lindsay  Kinequon;  Godparents  Crystal  George,  Daralee  Pratt 
and  Nelson  Wright;  great  aunt  Marilyn  Powell;  and  many  other  special 
relatives . 

The  Wake  will  be  held  on  Sunday,  August  17,  2003  at  5:00  PM  in  the  Band 
Hall  at  Day  Star  First  Nation.  The  Funeral  Services  will  be  held  on  Monday, 
August  18,  2003  at  2:00  PM,  also  in  the  Band  Hall  at  Day  Star  First  Nation. 
Burial  will  follow  at  Day  Star  First  Nation  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  LEE  FUNERAL  HOME  757-8645 

Copyright  c.  2000-2003  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 

August  13,  2003 


Carla  Irene  Bellegarde 


BELLEGARDE  - Carla  Irene  left  us  suddenly  on  August  12,  2003  at  the  age 
of  30  years  to  go  on  her  spiritual  journey. 

Predeceased  by  her  mother,  Shirley,  grandparents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Archie 
Bellegarde  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Don  Watcheston,  brother,  David  and  numerous 
aunts,  uncles,  relatives  and  friends. 

She  leaves  to  mourn  her  children,  Bailey  (Sue),  Kaitlin  Cree,  her 
parents,  Alvin  (Rhonda),  sisters,  Tattianna  and  Theresa  and  brothers, 

Alvin  Dr.,  Dion  (Cicely),  Nathan,  Anthony  and  Austin.  Also  survived  by  her 
nieces  and  nephews  as  well  as  her  special  aunt  Rita. 

Tubman  Cremation  and  Funeral  Services  1-800-667-8962. 

August  15,  2003 

Charles  Robert  Good  Striker  (Maatsoh ' kitopii) 

CHARLES  ROBERT  GOOD  STRIKER  (Maatsoh ' kitopii)  passed  away  in  Lethbridge 
on  August  11th , 2003  at  the  age  of  38  years.  Beloved  son  of  Celina  Good 
Striker  and  the  late  Rufus  Good  Striker  Sr.  of  the  Blood  Reserve. 

The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  on  Friday,  August  15th  at  St.  Mary's 
Catholic  Church,  Blood  Reserve  from  7 to  11:00  p.m.  The  Funeral  Mass  will 
be  held  at  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church,  Blood  Reserve  on  Saturday,  August 
16th,  2003  at  12:00  noon. 

Salmon  Funeral  Home,  Cardston  AB,  653-3844 

August  16,  2003 

Lloyd  Aloysius  Across  the  Mountain 

LLOYD  ALOYSIUS  ACROSS  THE  MOUNTAIN,  passed  away  on  August  13th,  2003  at 
the  age  of  50  years  beloved  husband  of  Mabel  Abraham. 

The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  August  19th,  from  7:00  to 
11:00  p.m.  in  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church,  Blood  Reserve  and  continuing  at 
the  residence  of  Martin  Hairy  Bull.  The  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  in  St. 
Mary's  Catholic  Church,  Blood  Reserve  on  Wednesday,  August  20th,  2003  at 
2:00  p.m.  with  Father  Leszek  Kwiatkowski  Celebrant.  Interment  in  the 
Pioneer  Cemetery. 

Salmon  Funeral  Home,  Cardston  AB,  653-3944. 

Copyright  c.  2000  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 
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August  30,  2003 

Kiowa  aidenguak'o  p' a/yellow  leaves  moon 
Passamaquoddy  apsqe/feather  shedding  moon 
+ + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  ! 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Dournal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 


<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Iron  Natives  Mailing  Lists;  Newsgroup:  alt. native; 

UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 


Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  I 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

| languages  in  North  America,  j 
| only  175  exist  today.  ! 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
[ learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  I 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

j languages  will  survive  the  next | 

| 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  I 

j Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

j one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

I eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


I know  Great  Spirit  is  looking  down  upon  me  from  above,  and  will  hear 
what  I say." 

_ Chief  Sitting  Bull,  Hunkpapa  Lakota 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
I Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  I 

t I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  j 
[ of  the  Republic  ! 

| and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  i 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  [ 

i so  that  my  forefathers  j 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  i 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


| Dourney 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

| 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


My  wife  and  I had  the  displeasure  of  reading  a "hatchet  job"  in  the 
New  York  Post  denouncing  tribal  sovereignty.  We  each  wrote  a rebuttal. 

It  is  my  honor  to  present  Danet's  response  as  this  issue's  editorial. 

Some  thoughts  on  the  NYP  editorial.  The  New  York  Post  is  not  exactly  an 
example  of  unbiased  news  reporting.  Muckraking  is  much  more  their  style, 
so  the  tone  of  the  article  is  unsurprising. 

In  this  editorial's  view,  Indians  were  noble  when  the  U.S.  government  had 
them  under  thumb  on  reservations,  at  the  mercy  of  Indian  traders  who  paid 
them  pennies  on  the  dollar  for  their  crafts,  and  BIA  functionaries  who 
made  sure  lease  holders  greased  their  own  pockets  in  return  for  sweetheart 
deals,  instead  of  rendering  honest  payment  to  the  Indians  whose  resources 
they  took. 

As  long  as  Indian  nations  were  poor,  dependent  colonies  controlled  by  a 
non-Indian  "agent"  and  a puppet  tribal  council  --  they  were  noble.  So 
long  as  our  people  provided  cheap  energy  resources,  timber,  grazing  land 
and  other  resources  to  U.S.  and  European  corporations,  while  wearing 
others'  cast-offs  --  we  were  noble.  Sometimes  the  cost  to  Indians  for 
their  nobility  went  even  higher.  Ask  the  Navajo  dying  of  uranium 
poisoning  they  sustained  based  on  lies  U.S.  companies  told  them.  Ask 
where  the  payments  the  court  ordered  for  them  are,  and  how  many  decades 
they  have  been  owed  it.  As  yourself  how  noble  is  is  to  die  in  radiation- 
poisoned  agony  for  the  sake  of  well-lit  cities  somebody  else's  children 
will  enjoy  and  well-stocked  bomb  silos  that  will  protect  those  who  have 
deliberately  put  you  in  harms  way? 

As  long  as  there  were  a few  who  could  put  together  some  feathers  and  dance 
to  entertain  white  folks  for  a few  dollars  thrown  on  the  ground  --  Indians 
were  noble.  As  long  as  Indians  were  portrayed  by  Hollywood  films  (by 
Italian  actors--god  forbid  an  Indian  should  actually  be  cast)  as  the 
wicked  savage  justly  trounced  by  the  good  white-hatted  invader  on  his 
lands  --  they  were  noble. 

As  I said,  unsurprising.  Also  racist,  bigoted,  and  presumptious . Whoever 
said  we  WANTED  to  be  "noble?"  That's  a Hollywood  construct,  not  ours. 

What  we  want  is  honor  and  respect  for  who  we  are,  and  what  we've  exchanged 
in  what  we  trusted  to  be  honest  trade.  That's  a two  way  street  that  so  far 
has  only  been  traveled  in  one  direction. 

It  isn't  like  Indian  nations  have  not  tried  to  establish  legitimate 
business  enterprises  on  their  lands  for  years.  Our  tribes'  sovereign 
governments  dared  not  place  onerous  burdens  upon  would-be  enterprises.  In 
fact,  the  opposite  was  true.  Companies  who  chose  to  set  up  operations  on 
a reservation  could  and  did  evade  minimum  wage  laws.  Social  Security 
payments,  OSHA  safety  regulations,  job-injury  compensation  laws,  and  any 
other  legal  worksite  regulation.  State  taxes?  No  problem.  Didn't  exist 
on  the  rez.  Property  taxes.  Heh...the  rez  was  grateful  you  chose  to  put 
an  employment  opportunity  on  their  land. 

Do  I know  this  to  be  true?  Yup.  During  my  college  years  I worked  as  a 
clerk  in  a Qualla  craft  shop  for  HALF  the  minimum  wage  that  would  have 
been  required  off  rez.  My  boyfriend's  father  had  his  arm  ripped  off  in  a 
factory  accident  on  the  rez  (he,  too,  was  making  less  than  minimum  wage, 
although  he  was  a skilled  mechanic  who  had  worked  for  the  company  for 
decades) . 

The  company  let  him  know  he  should  be  GRATEFUL  they  paid  for  his 
hospitalization,  and  were  even  kind  enough  to  purchase  a prosthetic  for 
him  and  allow  him  to  return  to  work  as  a floor  sweeper  at  a substantially 
reduced  salary.  Because  legally  --  they  didn't  have  to.  There  were  no 
inspectors  up  there  grilling  the  company  on  how  the  accident  happened  and 
how  something  similar  could  be  avoided  in  the  future.  Another  man  was 
doing  that  same  job  on  that  same  machine  later  that  same  day  as  soon  as 


the  blood  and  flesh  was  cleaned  off. 


Nobody  dared  complain.  He  WAS  fortunate  to  have  a year-round  job.  Most 
people  on  the  rez  subsisted  off  tourist  business  jobs  (at  half  minimum 
wage)  for  half  the  year,  and  tried  to  save  enough  to  survive  the  off 
months . 

An  article  in  a respected  business  magazine,  Forbes,  a couple  of  years 
back  traced  efforts  of  tribal  councils  to  institute  legitimate,  good- 
paying businesses  on  their  reservations . One  by  one,  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
affairs  found  ways  to  obstruct  these  deals.  The  tribes  who  were 
successful,  such  as  the  Mississippi  Band  of  Choctaw  (who  began  flourishing 
long  before  they  built  their  casino),  made  their  deals  and  obtained  their 
industries  in  spite  of  efforts  by  the  BIA  to  prevent  them  from  doing  so. 
The  Forbes  conclusion  was  that  it  was  not  the  fault  of  Indian  tribes  that 
they  were  impoverished,  it  was  a calculatated  effort  on  the  part  of 
government  bureaucrats  that  made  sure  any  efforts  to  help  young  Indian 
families  survive  other  than  by  leaving  home  would  be  frustrated. 

It  was  never  the  intent  of  the  U.S.  government,  in  spite  of  the  lofty 
treaty-words,  to  support  the  development  of  thriving  sovereign  Indian 
nations,  with  leaders  dedicated  to  their  own  people,  and  successful  local 
economies.  Far  from  it.  The  intention,  proven  by  decades  of  Indian 
schools,  "relocation"  efforts,  reservation  deprivations,  last-bottle-club 
recognition  policies  and  forced  sterilization  was  to  slowly,  subtly  lure 
the  best  and  brightest  Indian  youngsters  away  from  their  home  and  culture 
and  make  nicely  tanned  "American  dreamers"  out  of  them.  And  to  make  sure 
those  who  stayed  behind  didn't  produce  many  more  youngsters.  Soon,  the 
logic  went,  the  recognition  of  each  tribal  nation  could  be  withdrawn  (and 
this  has  happened  more  than  once,  and  is  about  to  happen  again  to  the 
Osage)  and  one  more  "Indian  problem"  would  be  gone.  We  won't  even  get 
into  the  deliberate  introduction  of  alcohol  or  the  continued  provision  of 
high-starch  foods  to  a population  known  to  be  prone  to  diabet  es. 

Nobody  ever  asked  whether  Indians  wanted  to  be  noble  martyrs  to  the  cause 
of  rapaciousness.  Maybe  we  just  want  what  we  were  promised  in  those 
treaties  long  ago  --  the  ability  to  maintain  our  own  culture,  language, 
religion  and  songs,  our  own  government,  our  own  way  of  life  in  a way  that 
would  enable  our  people  to  live  well.  Maybe  we  just  want  a fair  price  for 
that  which  legitimately  belongs  to  us.  We  did  the  "noble"  thing  long  ago 
by  trusting  invading  Europeans  to  deal  fairly  in  their  exchanges  of  land. 
We've  finally  learned  that  to  the  U.S.  government  and  corporations  (and 
obviously  some  members  of  tabloid-quality  press),  another  word  for 
nobility  is  victimization.  It's  too  high  a price  for  us  to  pay  for  being 
admired . 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy . org 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S. A. 
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Chief  urges  Indians  to  preserve  culture 
By  Kelly  Kurt  - Associated  Press  Writer 
Thursday,  August  21,  2003 

Tulsa,  Okla.  - The  rise  of  groups  openly  hostile  to  American  Indian 
tribes  is  one  reason  the  Cherokee  Nation  must  work  to  preserve  its  culture 
create  jobs  and  build  communities,  the  tribe's  newly  re-elected  chief  says 

Principal  Chief  Chad  Smith  spoke  Tuesday  at  a meeting  of  The  Associated 
Press-Oklahoma  News  Executives. 

The  tribe's  initiatives  are  important  should  opinion  turn  against  tribal 
governments,  he  said.  He  said  some  groups  had  spoken  out  against  expanding 
tribal  authority. 

"We  believe  in  the  next  100  years  the  pendulum  will  swing  against  us," 
Smith  said. 

Smith,  who  was  sworn  in  for  a second  term  last  week,  also  spoke  against 
the  use  of  Indian  mascots  for  sports  teams,  saying  they  treat  tribal 
members  as  second-class  citizens. 

Such  mascots  continue  to  be  used  out  of  ignorance,  he  said. 

"People  are  going  to  realize  there's  not  a lot  of  value  in  this  anymore, 
he  said. 

He  welcomed  decisions  by  some  news  organizations  to  avoid  using  mascot 
names  that  American  Indians  find  offensive  in  referring  to  sports  teams. 

Union  Public  Schools'  use  of  its  "Redskins"  mascot  has  been  called  into 
question  by  Indian  groups.  Fifteen  other  Oklahoma  schools  use  the  team 
name,  and  hundreds  of  schools  use  other  Indian  names  for  mascots. 

Smith  said  the  term  "redskin"  referred  to  a scalp  sold  for  a bounty. 

The  tribe  chooses  to  take  on  the  mascot  issue  on  a case-by-case  basis. 

Part  of  the  problem.  Smith  said,  is  that  many  people  do  not  understand 
what  a tribe  is. 

He  pointed  out  a court  ruling  that  found  tribes  are  not  a racial  group 
but  sovereign  nations  that  have  government-to-government  relations  with 
the  United  States. 

The  Cherokee  Nation  entered  into  treaties  with  Great  Britain  before  the 
United  States  existed,  he  said.  When  Oklahoma  became  a state,  it  was 
"subject  to  the  existing  rights  of  the  tribes,"  he  said. 

Smith  said  he  would  like  to  see  the  state  enter  into  a compact  with 
tribes  enabling  them  to  make  their  gaming  operations  more  attractive  to 
the  Oklahoma  market. 

He  said  the  state  was  losing  business  to  other  states  that  offer  Las 
Vegas-style  gaming. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Lawrence  lournal-World . All  rights  reserved. 
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Tribal  leaders  take  aim  at  Indian  health  issues 

By  Derome  Tharaud/Havre  Daily  News/ jtharaud@havredailynews . com 

August  20,  2003 

POLSON  - Tribal  and  federal  officials  and  health  care  experts  from  around 
the  country  converged  on  this  smoke-shrouded  lakeside  resort  Monday  to 
plan  a renewed  push  to  raise  the  level  of  health  care  for  American  Indians. 

"The  health  disparities  in  Indian  Country  are  overwhelming,"  Chippewa 
Cree  tribal  Chair  Alvin  Windy  Boy  Sr.  told  the  planning  committee,  which 
he  co-chairs.  "It  is  our  hope  that  this  committee  can  develop  a forum 
that's  going  to  come  up  with  some  solutions  or  directions  to  solutions." 

Windy  Boy  said  the  federal  government  spends  about  $1,530  per  person  for 
health  care  for  Indians,  compared  with  an  average  of  about  $3,500  for  all 
Americans . 

"It's  no  different  than  Third  World  conditions,"  he  said.  "How  could  a 
country  claim  to  be  so  strong  to  other  countries  when  their  back  yard  is 
riddled  with  health  disparities?" 

The  two-day  meeting,  which  drew  representatives  from  each  of  the  12 
tribal  regions  - together  representing  all  586  federally  recognized  U.S. 
Indian  tribes  - as  well  as  liaisons  from  several  branches  of  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  and  several  private  health 
organizations,  was  held  to  plan  an  April  summit  that  aims  to  bring  U.S. 
senators  and  congressmen  and  high-ranking  Bush  administration  officials  to 
Billings.  Summit  planners  hope  it  will  lead  to  changes  in  the  way  the 
federal  government  provides  health  care  to  Indians,  both  in  increased 
funding  as  well  as  institutional  changes. 

In  several  hours  of  meetings  on  Monday,  the  planning  committee  began  to 
hash  out  the  agenda  for  that  April  meeting.  By  Tuesday  afternoon,  they 
hope,  the  nine  forum  topics  they  began  with  - each  one  large  enough  for  a 
separate  summit  - will  be  whittled  down  to  three  or  four.  Within  each  of 
those,  they  hope,  will  be  specific  suggestions  for  changes  to  laws  and 
policies . 

"The  idea  was  to  get  all  three  groups  into  the  room  and  have  a 
discussion,  a dialogue  about  health  disparities  and  how  to  bring  up  the 
health  of  American  Indians,"  said  planning  committee  co-chair  Don 
Kashevaroff,  president  of  the  Alaska  Native  Tribal  Health  Consortium, 
which  provides  health  services  to  Alaska  Natives. 

"We  want  something  Congress,  HHS,  and  the  tribes  buy  into  together," 
Kashevaroff  said.  "One-tenth,  one-one  hundredth  of  a percent  (of  the  HHS 
budget)  would  make  a huge  difference." 

Windy  Boy  said  he  has  been  an  advocate  for  tribal  health  care  for  15 
years  and  has  been  to  many  conferences,  but  that  so  far  change  has  not 
happened . 

He  said  that's  because  many  conferences  talk  about  the  problem  but  not 
enough  about  the  solutions.  The  April  meeting  will  be  more  effective  than 
past  efforts,  he  said,  if  more  of  the  people  in  power  show  up. 

U.S.  Sen.  Conrad  Burns,  R-Mont.,  has  worked  closely  with  the  committee 
and  has  agreed  to  send  out  letters  inviting  other  congressmen  and 
administration  officials  to  the  summit.  Windy  Boy  said. 

He  added  that  he  received  a personal  commitment  from  Health  and  Human 
Services  Secretary  Tommy  Thompson  to  provide  results. 

Part  of  the  problem  is  monetary.  Windy  Boy  said. 

"You  can't  take  care  of  the  586  federally  recognized  tribes  with  a $3.1 
billion  budget,"  he  said,  referring  to  the  budget  of  the  Indian  Health 
Service.  Rather,  he  said,  tribes  are  entitled  to  services  from  other  HHS 


agencies  that  have  more  money  as  part  of  their  treaties  with  the  United 
States . 

Windy  Boy  said  members  of  the  government  should  be  educated  about  treaty 
obligations  at  the  April  meeting.  U.S.  treaties  with  the  tribes  include 
pledges  to  provide  for  housing,  health  care  and  education,  he  said. 

"My  people  still  believe  in  those  treaties,"  said  Tony  Prairiebear, 
planner  for  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Health  Department.  "We  gave  up  large 
tracts  of  land  for  little  or  nothing.  They  need  to  know  where  our  problems 
come  from." 

Not  everyone  is  focusing  on  treaty  obligations. 

"I  think  it's  more  of  a moral  responsibility  than  a trust 
responsibility,"  Kashevaroff  said.  "You  can't  have  Third  World  conditions 
in  the  best  country  in  the  world." 

The  planning  process  for  the  summitt  began  with  a meeting  in  April.  In 
its  remaining  four  planning  sessions,  the  committee  will  be  identifying 
the  specific  services  it  wants  to  make  a push  for  in  order  to  make  a pitch 
to  the  people  with  the  purse  strings  in  April  - including,  they  hope, 
Thompson  himself. 

Both  tribal  and  federal  officials  at  the  meeting  said  Thompson  is 
committed  to  making  gains  in  Indian  health  care  with  his  remaining  year  in 
office. 

"What  he's  saying  is  'I  want  to  open  the  department  to  tribes,  and  help 
me  figure  out  a way  to  do  this,"  said  Eric  Broderick,  a senior  adviser  for 
tribal  health  policy  at  HHS. 

Broderick  said  there  are  a variety  of  reasons  why  HHS  resources  don't 
get  to  tribes,  including  an  outlook  that  assumes  the  Indian  Health  Service 
should  handle  Indian  health  issues  on  its  own,  as  well  as  legislative  and 
policy  barriers.  He  said  tribes  need  to  identify  specific  barriers  before 
they  go  to  the  April  summit,  and  that  Thompson  will  be  prepared  to  listen. 

Ed  Fox,  executive  director  of  the  Northwest  Portland  Area  Indian  Health 
Board,  which  provides  health  promotion  and  disease  prevention  for  43 
tribes  in  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho,  said  that  at  an  Aug.  8 meeting  in 
Alaska,  Thompson  had  a "real  frank  dialogue"  with  him  about  his  desire  to 
change  things  in  Indian  Country. 

"He  was  real  clear  that  he  wanted  to  do  followup,"  Fox  said,  adding  that 
Thompson  said  he  wants  a very  specific  identification  of  problems  from 
tribes  - exactly  what  the  April  summit  is  intended  to  provide. 

Fox  said  Thompson  is  committed  to  working  for  a significant  budget 
increase  in  the  Indian  Health  Service  budget  next  year. 

A shortage  of  resources  is  not  the  only  barrier  to  improving  health  care 
in  Indian  Country.  The  committee  also  discussed  institutional  changes  it 
hopes  to  bring  about. 

Dean  Seneca,  assistant  director  of  the  Office  of  Tribal  Affairs  at  the 
Agency  for  Toxic  Substances  and  Disease  Registry,  an  agency  of  the  U.S. 
Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention,  said  part  of  the  problem  is 
that  historically  the  federal  government  funds  states  and  lets  states  fund 
tribes.  One  way  to  get  the  federal  government  more  engaged  with  tribal 
governments  is  to  get  more  Indians  working  at  the  federal  level,  he  said. 

Seneca  said  he  would  like  to  see  an  office  of  tribal  affairs  at  the 
Centers  for  Disease  Control.  ATSDR  is  the  only  agency  at  the  center  with 
its  own  tribal  affairs  office,  he  said.  The  office  gives  his  agency  a way 
to  focus  on  Indian  issues  in  a way  similar  to  existing  CDC  offices  that 
focus  on  women  and  minority  issues,  he  said.  Whereas  ATSDR  has  a budget  of 
about  $75  million,  CDC  has  a budget  of  about  $990  million,  Seneca  said.  An 
office  of  tribal  affairs  attached  to  the  director's  office  of  CDC  would 
make  more  of  that  money  available  to  Indian  health  problems,  he  said. 

In  the  end.  Windy  Boy  said,  funding  will  be  the  most  important  component 
to  bring  parity  to  the  system. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Havre  Daily  News/Havre  MT. 
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The  world  has  become  a small  place.  With  today's  technology  - high  speed 
internet,  fast  cars,  planes,  and  cell  phones  - people  are  trading  and 
sharing  information  more  than  ever  before. 

While  this  shared  information  creates  a greater  understanding  between 
people,  there  is  also  the  danger  of  getting  things  mixed  up  by 
appropriating  another's  cultural  and  spiritual  practices,  bringing  them 
home  and  making  them  your  own.  Thus  begins  the  melding  of  the  distinct 
nations  of  the  Aboriginal  people,  the  creation  of  the  pan-Indian,  the 
hybrid . 

The  people  we've  interviewed  for  this  edition  of  Buffalo  Spirit  warn 
against  this  appropriation . Learn  from  your  own  people,  use  their 
teachings,  find  your  identity  within  your  own  tribal  group. 

Kim  Recalma-Clutesi  of  the  Kwakwa  kawkw  people  of  Vancouver  Island  says 
the  difficulty  is  unraveling  people's  belief  systems  from  what  they've 
learned  in  text,  from  ethnographical  material,  and  in  the  recovery  centres 
that  often  use  sweats,  smudging  and  other  spiritual  practices  of  the 
plains  people  to  aid  in  the  healing  process. 

"There  is  a school  of  thought  out  there  that  if  it's  helping  people, 
leave  it  alone.  But  there  is  a stronger  school  of  thought  from  people  who 
are  technicians  within  the  culture,  how  many  of  us  would  wash  our  feet  in 
the  holy  water?  It's  akin  to  that.  It's  that  serious.  For  some  reason  we 
are  supposed  to  forget  the  rules  to  help  people.  But  in  a lot  of  ways, 
they  said,  forgetting  the  rules  is  very  dangerous,  because  these  things 
come  as  part  ...  of  supernatural  energy." 

She  said  "if  we  are  going  to  have  the  discipline  to  know  who  we  are,  we 
need  to  have  the  respect  to  turn  the  temperature  down  in  our  discussions 
with  each  other.  To  respect  each  other  and  to  respect  those  people  who 
actually  own  the  teachings.  " 

Kim  is  a caregiver  to  Chief  Adam  Dyck  who  suffered  a heart  attack 
recently.  He  too  is  concerned  about  the  appropriation  of  other  Aboriginal 
people's  cultures  by  his  own  people. 

"What's  happening  now  with  my  people  is  that  they're  lost,"  said  Chief 
Dyck.  "They  don't  know  who  they  are  now.  They  don't  know  what  kind  they 
belong  to.  The  problem  is  what  we  call  long  arms.  You  know  they  will  reach 
into  other  people's  boxes  and  they  play  with  it.  And  they  do  lots  of 
that...  I seen  one  of  our  boys  where  he  has  regalia  on,  everything  on  and 
dance  like  your  people  (plains  people),  wearing  all  the  Indian  blankets 
and  everything.  They  want  to  dance  like  your  people  back  there.  There  was 
a powwow  and  he  was  right  in  there  with  his  outfit  on.  That  we  don't  do.... 
he  said. 

The  Elders  warned  Mary  Thomas  of  Neskonlith  about  borrowing  other 
people's  spiritual  practices. 

"My  grandmother  used  to  lead  the  sweat.  And  this  is  what  I find  so 
different  today;  what  the  young  people  are  doing  today.  They  are  borrowing 
from  other  nations  and  doing  it.  And  that  was  something  our  Elders  warned 
me...  You  don't  borrow  from  other  people's  spirituality,  because  you 
don't  understand  it.  Look  at  what  the  Catholic  church  did  to  us.  We  don't 
understand  that  spirituality,  and  it's  destroyed  us.  So  if  you  borrow  from 
other  nations  and  try  to  follow  it,  it's  not  yours.  Be  very  careful..." 
she  cautioned,  adding,  "respect  other  people's  belief,  respect  what  they 
do.  They  will  respect  you  for  the  way  you  believe.  " 

Even  between  closely  located  and  seemingly  similar  nations,  the 
differences  between  traditional  and  spiritual  practices  can  be  great.  Take 
the  sweatlodge  ceremony,  in  southern  Alberta  where  Ruth  Brass  grew  up,  was 
trained  and  lived. 

"Blackfoot  women  never  go  into  a sweat.  Not  in  our  culture.  I know  that 
[just  miles  away]  Brocket,  Cardston  do,  but  here  we  don't.  We're  not 
supposed  to,  because,  I don't  know  if  you  realize  what  a sweat  is...  a 
sweat  is  a woman's  womb.  So  when  you  go  in  there,  that's  why  they  say 


you're  purified...  So  we  don't,  but  I know  in  the  other  culture's  they 
do...  As  far  as  I know,  in  my  family,  in  the  society  we  belong  to,  no 
woman  has  every  gone  into  a sweat.  So  that's  one  of  the  no-nos  you  are  not 
supposed  to  do.  If  the  older  ladies,  if  they  were  around,  I don't  know 
what  they  would  think,"  Ruth  says  with  a laugh. 

Ruth  believes  that  the  inter-marriage  between  the  nations  also  causes 
confusion  in  spiritual  practices. 

"The  women  that  married  into  ours,  the  women  that  marry  out,  they  bring 
their  husbands  in  and  they  kind  of  try  to  mingle  with  our  culture... I 
think  the  only  [Blackfoot]  societies  that  have  not  been  invaded  are  the 
prairie  chicken  and  the  bundle  holders.  But  the  Horn  Society  and  the  Crazy 
Dogs  have  been  using  different  systems  from  the  other  cultures.  And  then 
when  a person  doesn't  ...  they  say,  'It's  alright.' 

"It  is  all  right  to  a limit,  like  everybody  prays.  I have  nothing 
against  it,  but  there  are  certain  things  that  they're  supposed  to  do,  and 
it  is  quite  different  from  the  other  guy,  because  they  never  had,  say  like 
the  prairie  chicken,  they  don't  have  that  in  a lot  of  the  reserves.  I 
think  we're  the  only  one  that  have  it..." 

Copyright  c.  2003  Buffalo  Spirit, 
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Shiprock  to  open  adolescent  residential  treatment  center 
By  Laura  Banish/The  Daily  Times 
Aug  21,  2003,  11:22 

SHIPROCK  - In  an  attempt  to  address  some  of  the  area's  behavioral  health 
needs,  the  Shiprock  Adolescent  Treatment  Center  is  expanding  its  services 
to  include  a residential  treatment  program  for  Navajo  youth,  the  Navajo 
Department  of  Behavioral  Health  Services  announced  Wednesday. 

Clinical  Director  and  Acting  Program  Supervisor  Christopher  Morris  said 
that  because  of  staffing  limitations,  the  new  service  will  develop  slowly, 
starting  with  12  residential  treatment  beds  for  males  between  the  ages  of 
13  and  18.  Morris  said  female  adolescents  will  be  treated  at  a facility 
operated  by  the  Navajo  Department  of  Behavioral  Health  in  Chinle,  Ariz. 

Morris  said  the  Shiprock  Adolescent  Treatment  Center,  which  has  been 
providing  outpatient  care  for  a little  more  than  a year,  was  initially 
intended  to  be  a residential  treatment  facility,  however  finding  qualified 
staff  has  been  a major  obstacle  in  achieving  this  goal. 

"There  is  definitely  a shortage  of  services,  so  we  were  very  interested 
in  opening  the  residential  treatment  center.  But  we  couldn't  get  the 
professional  staff  needed,"  Morris  said.  "The  staff  is  still  not  at  full 
capacity,  but  we  had  to  do  it.  We  waited  for  a while  hoping  to  staff  the 
center  more  fully,  but  time  was  going  by  and  the  services  were  needed.  I 
think  it  will  work  though,  we  have  a good  team." 

Morris  said  that  in  the  event  a full  staff  is  hired,  the  center  will 
utilize  all  24  of  its  adolescent  residential  treatment  beds  to  treat  both 
males  and  females. 

He  added  that  the  need  for  such  services  has  been  demonstrated  by  the 
number  of  children  treated  by  the  current  outpatient  program  during  the 
last  year.  Approximately  55  Navajo  youths  with  substance  abuse,  mental 
disorders  or  co-occurring  diagnoses  have  gone  through  the  center's 
intensive  outpatient  treatment  program  since  it  started. 

Because  the  center  is  operated  by  the  Navajo  Nation,  only  Native 
American  children  will  benefit  from  its  services.  Morris  said  he  is 
exploring  the  possibility  of  expanding  the  services  to  a limited  number  of 


non-Navajo  Native  Americans. 

Morris  said  that  because  cultural  beliefs  and  family  involvement  are 
vital  aspects  of  the  healing  process,  it  is  important  to  have  a local 
facility  to  treat  the  children  rather  than  send  them  to  Albuquerque, 
Phoenix  or  Salt  Lake  City  for  help. 

"Family  and  culture  is  so  important  and  if  a child  is  sent  300  miles 
away,  many  families  don't  have  the  resources  to  get  out  there  and  get 
involved,"  he  said.  "For  these  kids,  culture  is  a major  part  of  learning 
who  they  are  and  making  choices  to  be  a stronger  person." 

Although  residential  treatment  services  are  not  scheduled  to  be 
available  until  Sept.  22,  the  facility  will  host  an  open  house  Aug.  29. 

Morris  said  he  realizes  many  people  don't  know  about  the  facility's 
current  operations  and  asked  that  anyone  from  the  public  interested  in 
behavioral  health  attend. 

"The  thing  about  treatment  centers  is  that  they  are  private  places, 
which  usually  benefits  the  client's  confidentiality  as  a private  place  to 
come  work  out  a problem.  But  the  downside  is  no  one  knows  you  exist,"  he 
said.  "We  would  like  people  to  come  and  see  the  facility,  learn  a little 
more  about  the  program,  have  some  lunch  and  have  a good  time,." 

The  open  house  begins  at  8 a.m.  Aug.  29.  The  Shiprock  Adolescent 
Treatment  Center  is  located  near  the  Shiprock  Hospital  at  Dorm  No.  2 on 
Yucca  Street.  For  more  information  call  (505)  368-1050  or  (505)  368-1501. 
Laura  Banish:  laurab@daily-times.com 
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Report  Finds  Oil  Firms  Paid  Indians  Less  for  Land 
Special  Master  Urges  Full  Probe  of  Leases 
By  Carol  D.  Leonnig 
Washington  Post  Staff  Writer 
Thursday,  August  21,  2003 

Oil  and  gas  companies  paid  Indians  whose  land  is  managed  by  the 
government  just  a fraction  of  the  amounts  they  paid  private  landowners  for 
the  right  to  run  pipelines  across  their  property,  arrangements  that  were 
approved  by  Interior  Department  officials,  according  to  an  investigative 
court  report  released  yesterday. 

For  natural  gas  and  oil  pipelines  running  across  the  San  Duan  basin  in 
New  Mexico,  for  example,  utility  companies  paid  $25  to  $40  for  the  right 
to  cross  every  51/2  yards  of  Navajo  land  managed  by  the  government.  But  on 
adjoining  properties,  the  investigation  found,  the  companies  paid  $140  to 
$577  to  cross  the  same  amount  of  land  owned  and  managed  by  private 
individuals  and  companies. 

A special  master  appointed  by  a federal  judge  in  Washington  released  the 
findings  yesterday,  urging  the  judge  to  end  the  disparities  and  order  a 
full  investigation  into  how  Interior  Department  officials  value  leases  for 
Indian  lands  they  control. 

The  special  master,  Alan  L.  Balaran,  also  reported  that  the  Interior 
Department's  chief  appraiser  of  Indian  trust  land  admitted  destroying  his 
computerized  appraisal  records  last  fall  and  misplacing  key  documents 
relating  to  how  he  valued  Indian  properties  in  New  Mexico  and  Arizona. 

The  Native  American  groups  have  been  involved  in  a seven-year  legal 
battle  with  the  Interior  Department  that  seeks  a fair  accounting  of 
government-managed  Indian  lands  and  money,  one  of  the  largest  class-action 
lawsuits  in  U.S.  history,  with  300,000  plaintiffs.  U.S.  District  ludge 
Royce  C.  Lamberth  has  already  determined  that  the  government  failed  in  its 


fiduciary  responsibilities  to  the  Indians  and  is  trying  to  determine 
damages  and  how  to  repair  the  system. 

The  Indian  groups  said  they  would  sue  the  department  again  for  damages 
based  on  Balaran's  conclusions.  They  said  they  would  seek  uncollected 
revenue  that  would  have  been  generated  by  leasing  the  rights  at  fair 
market  value,  and  contended  the  government  conspired  with  utility 
companies  to  keep  lease  rates  low. 

"Why  are  Indians  getting  pennies  on  the  dollar  for  what  others  get?" 
asked  Keith  Harper,  attorney  with  the  Native  American  Rights  Fund.  "These 
people  are  essentially  being  robbed  of  their  inheritance.  You  have 
sweetheart  deals  with  oil  and  gas  companies.  And  you  have  the  top  people 
at  Interior  saying  it's  okay,  and  aiding  this  corrupt  practice." 

Interior  officials  responded  that  they  had  asked  Lamberth  to  remove 
Balaran  from  his  post,  alleging  Balaran  is  biased  in  favor  of  Native 
Americans.  "This  is  clearly  another  faulty  and  biased  report  from  the 
special  master,"  said  Interior  Department  spokesman  Dan  DuBray.  "We 
believe  an  independent,  objective  . . . review  of  Interior's  appraisal 
activity  will  find  it  is  reasonable  and  appropriate." 

Lamberth  appointed  Balaran  last  year  to  investigate  whether  the 
government  was  properly  documenting  and  safeguarding  money  owed  to  500,000 
Native  Americans  from  grazing,  mineral  and  utility  leases  on  land  the 
government  has  managed  since  1887.  Indians  say  they  are  owed  billions  of 
dollars  in  compensation  for  the  government's  mismanagement  of  their  trust 
accounts . 

Balaran's  report  reviewed  the  utility  leasing  arrangements  for  the 
Navajo  Nation,  the  largest  Indian  reservation  in  the  country  at  16  million 
acres.  He  focused  on  two  large  right-of-way  leases  on  Eastern  Navajo  lands 
in  New  Mexico,  Arizona  and  Utah. 

Interior's  former  chief  appraiser,  Anson  Baker,  told  Balaran  that  Indian 
trust  lands  receive  "much  less"  money  for  rights  of  way  because  he  feared 
that  setting  values  comparable  to  private  landholder  leases  could 
encourage  gas  and  oil  companies  to  try  to  have  the  Indian  properties 
condemned.  Balaran  called  that  explanation  "suspect"  because  no  company 
had  sought  condemnation  of  Indian  property  in  Baker's  20-year  tenure. 

Balaran  said  Baker  did  not,  as  required  by  department  order  and  the 
agency's  fiduciary  duty,  document  any  justification  for  his  appraisals,  or 
any  reason  for  the  discrepancies  between  Indian  trust  and  other  lands. 

Ross  Swimmer,  the  newly  confirmed  special  trustee  for  American  Indians 
and  an  assistant  secretary  of  Indian  affairs  during  the  Reagan 
administration,  explained  to  Balaran  that  he  believed  leases  on  Indian 
trust  lands  were  likely  less  valuable  to  utility  companies  because  of  the 
"bureaucracy"  involved  in  leasing  land  with  the  federal  government. 

"If  I were  to  value  the  land  next  door  to  that  Indian  land,  same  land, 
identical,  I would  probably  put  a higher  value  on  non-Indian  land," 

Swimmer  said  in  a Dune  23  deposition.  "Dust  a matter  of  bureaucracy.  If  I 
can  lease  the  land  next  door  at  a comparable  price,  then  I would  do  that 
rather  than  lease  the  Indian  land." 

An  official  with  the  Association  of  Oil  Pipelines  declined  to  comment  on 
the  findings,  saying  the  group  needed  more  time  to  review  the  report. 
Copyright  c.  2003  The  Washington  Post  Company 
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Feds  will  put  confiscated  cigarettes  back  on  market 

By  Donathan  Martin 

Seattle  Times  staff  reporter 


August  26,  2003 

Federal  authorities  have  arranged  to  sell  most  of  the  32  million 
cigarettes  taken  during  the  largest  seizure  ever  of  tobacco  headed  to 
Indian  smoke  shops  in  Washington. 

The  1.6  million  cigarette  packs,  all  lacking  a tax  stamp,  were  swept  up 
in  a May  raid  of  smoke  shops  in  North  Idaho  and  Washington.  Rather  than 
let  the  cigarettes  grow  stale,  federal  prosecutors  in  Spokane  earlier  this 
month  got  permission  to  send  20  million  of  them  to  the  wholesale  market. 

The  profits  will  go  into  a trust  account  until  the  forfeiture  case  is 
completed . 

With  a grand  jury  still  gathering  records  and  criminal  indictments 
possible,  the  U.S.  attorneys  declined  to  talk  about  the  investigation.  But 
court  documents  filed  last  month  in  U.S.  District  Court  in  Spokane 
describe  a multimillion-dollar  smuggling  operation  intended  to  skirt 
Washington's  $1.42-per-pack  tax. 

Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Dim  Shively  said  he  believed  the  seizure  was  one 
of  the  biggest  civil  forfeitures  ever  for  the  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco, 
Firearms  and  Explosives  (ATF),  and  state  tobacco-tax  regulators  said  their 
largest  seizure  - of  fewer  than  500,000  packs  - paled  in  comparison. 

"That's  the  biggest  I've  ever  heard  of,"  said  Mike  Gowrylow,  spokesman 
for  the  state  Department  of  Revenue. 

State  and  federal  authorities  have  long-running  cigarette  battles  with 
tribes  that  feel  such  raids  violate  their  sovereignty.  Tribal  members  can 
buy  untaxed  cigarettes,  but  it  is  illegal  for  non-Indians  to  avoid  the 
hefty  tax,  which  funds  health  programs. 

Washington's  Department  of  Revenue  estimates  that  more  than  one-third  of 
cigarettes  smoked  each  year  are  untaxed,  costing  $240  million  in  lost 
revenue.  The  seized  cigarettes  represent  $2.3  million  in  tobacco  taxes, 
plus  sales  tax. 

In  May,  ATF  agents,  backed  by  the  Washington  State  Liquor  Control  Board, 
seized  the  cigarettes,  along  with  $777,000  in  cash,  from  a cigarette 
distributor  in  Plummer,  Idaho,  and  smoke  shops  on  the  Puyallup  and  Yakama 
reservations . 

Most  of  the  cigarettes  were  cut-rate  brands,  with  names  like  Nise,  Sweet 
Dreams  and  Smokin  Does.  Search  warrants  have  been  sealed. 

In  court  filings,  U.S.  attorneys  said  the  cigarettes  violated  the 
federal  Contraband  Cigarette  Trafficking  Act  because  they  lacked  a stamp 
that  showed  state  taxes  had  been  paid.  Prosecutors  said  the  seized  cash 
was  linked  directly  to  the  sale  of  contraband  smokes. 

At  least  four  tribes  have  signed  compacts  that  allow  them  to  collect  the 
$1.42-per-pack  tax  and  keep  the  revenues.  But  others  have  resisted  making 
any  agreements  with  state  government,  claiming  sovereignty. 

Dohn  Weymer,  a spokesman  for  the  Puyallup  Tribe,  said  the  tribe  has  been 
negotiating  with  the  state  for  a compact  for  two  years. 

"We  are  a sovereign  nation,  a country  within  a country,  and  any  type  of 
business  that  goes  on  within  the  reservation  is  regulated  by  the  tribe," 
he  said.  "Cigarettes  are  part  of  that." 

Although  one  of  the  businesses  targeted  by  the  ATF  was  licensed  by  the 
Puyallup  Tribe  of  Indians,  the  owner  is  a private  businessman,  Weymer  said. 

The  focus  of  the  raid  was  DKL  Enterprises,  a North  Idaho  distributor 
that  bought  $36  million  in  wholesale  cigarettes  between  April  2002  and 
March  2003,  according  to  an  ATF  audit  of  the  company's  records.  It's 
unclear  how  much  DKL  took  in;  a employee  told  agents  much  of  the  business 
was  done  in  cash,  in  deals  as  large  as  $100,000. 

An  attorney  for  DKL's  owner,  Louie  Mahoney,  was  unavailable  yesterday. 

Two  of  the  company's  biggest  customers  were  the  Little  Brown  Smoke  Shop 
in  Zillah,  Yakima  County,  and  the  Indian  Smoke  Shop  in  Milton,  Pierce 
County.  During  the  investigation,  agents  bought  untaxed  cigarettes  at  both 
sites  and  found  boxes  of  untaxed  cigarettes  at  businesses. 

Allen  Ressler,  an  attorney  for  Indian  Smoke  Shop  owner  David  Bean, 
agreed  to  let  U.S.  attorneys  sell  his  client's  cigarettes  to  avoid  them 
becoming  stale.  But  he  questions  whether  agents  had  enough  probable  cause 
to  seize  the  cigarettes,  and  he  said  his  client  had  a right  to  sell 
untaxed  cigarettes  to  tribal  members. 

"At  this  juncture,  we're  still  in  the  position  to,  hopefully,  negotiate 


a resolution  of  the  entire  issue/'  Ressler  said. 

Jonathan  Martin:  206-464-2605  or  jonathanmartin@seattletimes.com 
Copyright  c.  2003  The  Seattle  Times  Company. 
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Cayugas'  plans  ignite  hope  and  fear 

Tribe  shows  divisions  as  taxpayer  resistance  grows 

By  Diana  Louise  Carter 

Staff  Writer 

August  24,  2003 

The  hills  sloping  toward  the  western  shore  of  Cayuga  Lake  are  etched  with 
vineyards.  The  rolling  hills  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  largest  Finger 
Lake  are  a patchwork  of  corn,  wheat  and  alfalfa. 

Signs  sprout  on  both  sides. 

"No  Sovereign  Nation.  No  Reservation"  the  white,  wooden  signs  announce 
in  crisp  red  and  blue  letters.  The  signs  appear  at  least  every  quarter- 
mile  along  the  north-south  roads  that  flank  the  lake,  and  at  most  nearby 
intersections . 

To  passers-by,  the  signs  are  cryptic.  To  the  locals,  they  signify  a 
dispute  as  deep  and  dividing  as  the  40-mile-long  glacial  gash  that  is 
Cayuga  Lake. 

Now,  new  signs  have  popped  up,  proclaiming  current  and  proposed 
businesses  - businesses  run  by  two  separate  and  recently  competing 
factions  of  the  Cayugas.  The  Cayugas,  largely  absent  from  the  area  for  two 
centuries,  have  been  trying  most  of  that  time  to  reclaim  the  heart  of 
their  aboriginal  territory:  64,000  acres  that  surround  the  northern  tip  of 
the  lake. 

Impatient  with  the  lack  of  resolution  of  their  23-year-old  federal  land 
claim,  the  Cayugas  have  borrowed  money  to  buy  what  they  couldn't  get  back 
otherwise. 

"For  the  first  time  in  over  200  years,  the  Cayuga  nation  is  not  landless 
anymore,"  said  Clint  Halftown,  a chief  of  the  500-member  Cayuga  Nation  of 
New  York  and  its  spokesman.  In  April,  the  nation  bought  a convenience 
store  and  car  wash  in  the  village  of  Union  Springs,  where  the  tribe 
undersells  competitors  on  gas  and  cigarettes. 

Meanwhile,  the  4,000-member  Seneca-Cayuga  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  has  bought  a 
229-acre  farm  in  the  town  of  Aurelius  and  is  planning  to  build  a casino 
there.  Those  plans  were  temporarily  stalled  Thursday,  when  a federal  judge 
enjoined  the  tribe  and  town  from  taking  any  action  until  a hearing  Sept.  8. 

Neither  the  casino  plans,  nor  the  land  claim,  nor  the  fact  that  Indian 
nations  don't  pay  property  taxes  or  state  sales  taxes  on  their  own  lands 
sit  well  with  many  local  residents.  Some  3,000  of  them  joined  the  United 
Citizens  for  Equality,  the  group  that  put  up  the  "No  Reservation"  signs. 
They're  using  all  the  grass-roots  power  they  can  muster  to  oppose  the 
claim  and  the  new  businesses. 

"It's  insanity  to  think  you  can  right  a wrong  (committed)  206  years 
ago,"  says  Brad  Rindfleisch,  a 44-year-old  trucker  and  firefighter  whose 
family  has  farmed  near  Union  Springs  for  at  least  three  generations.  "To 
us,  this  is  an  invasion  of  our  land." 

The  recent  purchases  have  shifted  the  local  debate  from  ownership  of  the 
land  to  a more  complex  discussion  of  tax  equity  and  the  sovereignty  of 
Native  American  nations. 

At  stake  on  both  fronts  are  millions,  perhaps  billions,  of  dollars  that 
could  be  awarded  by  the  land-claim  suit,  potential  erosion  of  Seneca  and 


Cayuga  counties'  tax  bases,  justice  for  the  long-absent  Cayugas,  and  a way 
of  life  for  the  people  who  have  lived  along  the  lake  and  its  hills  for 
generations . 

High  stakes 

"We  were  here  for  centuries  before  the  white  man  came,"  says  Derry 
Dilliner,  tribal  representative  and  former  chief  of  the  Seneca-Cayuga 
Tribe  of  Oklahoma.  His  western  twang  is  evidence  of  the  dispersion  of  the 
Iroquois  nations  that  once  dominated  New  York. 

Since  November,  Dilliner  and  Day  WhiteCrow,  another  tribal 
representative,  have  been  living  in  and  working  out  of  an  old  farmhouse 
near  the  corner  of  Routes  5 and  20  and  state  Route  90.  With  the  financial 
backing  of  Thomas  C.  Wilmot,  chairman  of  the  Chili-based  development 
company  Wilmorite  Inc.,  the  Oklahoma  tribe  has  spent  more  than  $2  million 
to  buy  and  develop  property  in  the  Cayuga  land  claim  area.  Wilmot 's 
investment  earns  him  development  rights  on  the  casino  project. 

Sitting  at  the  farmhouse  kitchen  table,  Dilliner  says,  "We  hope  within  a 
year  we'll  have  our  casino  building  up  and  running."  He  shows  an  artist's 
rendition  of  the  Cayuga  Lake  Casino,  a grand  Adirondack  Lodge-style 
structure  fronted  by  Vegas-style  fountains. 

The  plan,  the  Oklahomans  say,  is  to  open  the  building  as  a high-stakes 
bingo  hall.  Such  Class  II  gaming  doesn't  require  local  or  state  approvals. 
But  to  become  a full-fledged  casino  with  Class  III  games,  such  as 
blackjack,  roulette  and  slot  machines,  the  tribe  would  have  to  negotiate  a 
compact  with  New  York  state.  So  far.  Gov.  George  Pataki's  office  hasn't 
been  willing  to  negotiate  with  the  Oklahomans,  saying  the  gambling  welcome 
mat  is  out  only  for  in-state  tribes. 

Meanwhile,  the  Oklahoma  Cayugas  say  they've  completed  the  process  of 
turning  the  farm  into  sovereign  Indian  territory,  but  other  officials 
dispute  that  status.  If  the  land  is  under  the  tribe's  sovereign  control, 
it  would  take  it  off  the  local  and  state  tax  rolls. 

"We're  doing  what  we're  allowed  to  do  under  the  law,"  WhiteCrow  says, 
noting  that  large  corporations  are  often  given  tax  breaks,  grants  and  no- 
interest loans  to  relocate  to  an  area  that  needs  jobs.  The  bingo  operation 
could  provide  200  to  300  "well-paying' ' jobs,  Dilliner  says,  and  most  of 
those  workers  would  pay  income  tax  and  pour  their  incomes  into  the  local 
economy. 

WhiteCrow  says  he  and  Dilliner  attempted  to  pay  $15,000  to  the  town  of 
Aurelius  or  Cayuga  County  as  the  first  annual  gift  from  the  tribe  to  local 
government.  Their  offer  - an  amount  more  than  double  what  the  farm  paid  in 
taxes  last  year  - was  rebuffed. 

"By  accepting  any  money  from  them,  we  didn't  want  to  be  in  a situation 
where  we  are  obligated  to  them,"  said  Ray  Lockwood,  chairman  of  the  Cayuga 
County  Legislature.  "There  are  just  too  many  issues  surrounding  it." 

The  county  has  no  mechanism  to  accept  such  a gift,  nor  does  it  have  a 
guarantee  that  the  payment  would  actually  be  made  more  than  once,  Lockwood 
said.  Accepting  the  payment  could  also  signal  that  the  county  accepts  the 
Seneca-Cayugas ' sovereignty.  Perhaps  most  importantly,  the  Oklahoma  nation 
has  filed  suit  against  the  local  legislature  for  opposing  its  sovereignty, 
so  it  seemed  improper  for  the  legislature  to  accept  money  from  the  tribe. 

'Taking  control' 

After  a tribal  council  meeting  last  week  in  Gowanda,  Cattaraugus  County, 
Clint  Halftown  recalled  sitting  around  the  same  council  table  when  he  was 
a child  20  years  ago.  Back  then,  he'd  listen  to  the  Cayuga  leaders  talk 
about  the  day  they'd  win  their  land  claim,  a day  they  didn't  live  to  see. 

"Are  we  then  to  wait  and  then  to  let  a court  or  some  non-native  judge  to 
decide  the  Cayuga  nation's  future?"  Halftown  asks.  "Why  don't  we  start 
taking  control  of  our  own  nation's  future?" 

Halftown  asserts  that  any  property  the  Iroquois  nations  buy  back  within 
the  land  claim  area  defined  by  the  1794  Canandaigua  Treaty  automatically 
reverts  to  their  sovereign  land.  The  Cayugas  have  sovereignty  over  the 
four  acres  they  bought  "because  we  say  so,"  he  said.  When  Oneidas  took  a 
similar  stance  in  Madison  and  Oneida  counties  and  were  opposed  by  United 
Citizens  for  Equality  and  local  officials  there,  federal  courts  sided  with 


the  Oneidas. 

But  the  automatic  sovereignty  doesn't  apply  outside  the  land  claim  area, 
and  it  doesn't  apply  to  the  Oklahoma  tribe  except  in  Oklahoma,  where  the 
people  gained  federal  recognition  in  1937  as  a separate  tribe.  Halftown 
says.  Despite  working  well  together  in  the  federal  land  claim,  the  New 
York  Cayugas  are  opposing  the  Oklahoma  Cayugas'  efforts  to  re-establish 
sovereign  rights  in  New  York. 

In  the  early  1800s,  they  left  as  individuals,  not  as  a tribe.  Halftown 
says.  "The  political  and  government  jurisdiction  of  the  Cayuga  nation  has 
always  been  maintained  here  by  the  Cayuga  nation." 

Despite  having  no  land  and  little  resources,  the  New  York  nation  has 
maintained  an  office  in  Gowanda,  Cattaraugus  County,  since  1974,  he  says. 

"We  have  to  meet  the  needs  of  our  people,  and  that  need  is  land," 

Halftown  says.  Without  a place  to  come  together,  the  Cayugas  can't  act  as 
a community,  he  says.  The  Canandaigua  Treaty  entitles  them  to  health  and 
education  services,  but  those  services  are  concentrated  on  reservations, 
and  the  Cayugas  don't  have  a reservation. 

So  the  New  York  Cayugas  have  a two-pronged  plan  designed  to  earn  money 
so  they  can  provide  services  and  buy  back  their  own  territory. 

Part  one  is  the  Lakeside  Trading  gas  station  and  car  wash,  where  low- 
price  gas  and  cigarettes  are  hot  sellers. 

Part  two  of  the  plan  is  a casino,  but  unlike  the  Oklahoma  Cayugas,  the 
New  York  Cayugas  are  proposing  one  well  away  from  their  original  territory. 
They've  submitted  an  application  to  the  eastern  area  office  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  to  take  30  acres  in  the  Catskills  into  federal  trust  for 
the  Cayugas  so  they  can  start  negotiating  with  state  officials  for  a 
casino  compact.  Pataki  has  already  designated  Monticello,  Jefferson  County, 
as  the  site  where  he'd  like  to  see  three  Indian-run  casinos. 

The  tribal  council  has  been  discussing  the  possibility  of  a casino  since 
1994,  Halftown  says.  "It  was  not  something  that  happened  overnight.  It 
took  a lot  of  education,  a lot  of  talking,  a lot  of  reasoning,"  to  reach  a 
consensus  among  the  council  members. 

Halftown  concedes  that  he  is  personally  opposed  to  gambling,  but  "I  also 
have  to  look  and  meet  the  needs  of  my  people.  We  do  what  we  have  to  do." 

Taxing  issue 

On  a hot  night  in  July,  about  20  members  of  the  United  Citizens  for 
Equality  meet  on  a porch  of  the  American  Legion  Hall  in  Union  Springs. 

The  porch  overlooks  the  legion  hall's  parking  lot,  where  the  backside  of 
a pickup  truck  is  plastered  with  bumper  stickers  proclaiming  positions 
against  the  Indian  land  claim,  Cayuga  tribal  enterprises,  Oneida  Nation 
enterprises  and  Hillary  Clinton. 

But  the  bumper  stickers  don't  spell  out  UCE  members'  key  complaint. 

"Taxes  are  a huge  issue  for  every  family, ' ' says  Connie  Tallcot  of  Union 
Springs,  who,  with  husband  Dick  Tallcot,  leads  the  Cayuga-Seneca  chapter 
of  the  UCE.  Many  of  the  local  residents  fear  that  as  the  Cayugas  take  more 
and  more  land  off  tax  rolls,  the  taxes  on  non-Indian  land  will  go  up  so 
high  that  landowners  will  be  forced  to  sell. 

In  addition,  an  unknown  quantity  of  sales  taxes  from  gas  and  cigarette 
sales  at  Lakeside  Trading  is  no  longer  going  into  the  state  and  local 
government  budgets. 

Local  residents  say  they  sympathize  with  Native  Americans  for  suffering 
from  centuries  of  unfair  deals  and  discrimination  that  have  kept  them  in 
poverty.  But  they  say  that  laws  that  give  the  tribal  people  an  advantage 
are  not  the  solution. 

"I  don't  believe  you  solve  those  problems  by  having  some  tribe  get  rich 
on  alcohol,  gambling  and  cigarettes,"  says  Cayuga  County  Legislator  George 
Fearon,  whose  district  includes  Union  Springs.  Not  a member  of  UCE,  he 
attends  the  group's  meeting  to  remind  members  to  use  their  voting  power  in 
the  upcoming  election  to  elect  representatives  sympathetic  to  their 
positions . 

Later,  Fearon  says,  "I  have  no  problem  with  cultural  identity  and  tribal 
identity."  He  notes  that  he  grew  up  in  Oklahoma  near  the  capital  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  and  that  he's  a member  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Colored  People. 


But  when  Native  American  nations  don't  pay  state  taxes  on  gasoline  and 
cigarettes,  they  aren't  contributing  to  upkeep  of  roads  and  medical  costs 
of  cigarette  addiction,  he  says. 

"For  every  dime  that  they  evade  - by  any  method  - everybody  else  has  to 
make  it  up,"  Fearon  says.  His  dream  of  tax  equity  may  be  far  in  the  future 
he  admits,  but  he  thinks  it's  possible  to  work  out  a way  for  the  state  to 
collect  taxes  at  least  on  the  sales  to  non-Indians. 

Weeks  later.  Halftown  says:  "The  state  of  New  York  can  basically  pass 
any  law  that  they  want.  But  out  of  respect  for  the  sovereignty  of  Indian 
nations,  they  need  to  sit  down  and  resolve  these  issues  through 
discussions  and  negotiations." 

Settling  a claim 

Several  times  in  the  last  25  years  or  so,  the  Cayuga  claim  has  been 
close  to  settlement.  But  residents  and  political  representatives  have 
maintained  a tenacious  hold  on  the  land. 

"To  blame  the  Indians  for  the  problem  is  to  ignore  the  obstinacy  and 
incompetence  of  Cayuga  County  representatives  at  local,  and  statewide  and 
national  levels,"  says  Laurence  Hauptman,  professor  of  history  at  the 
State  University  of  New  York  at  New  Paltz. 

The  New  York  delegation  didn't  work  hard  enough  for  or  didn't  show  up  to 
vote  on  a settlement  that  the  late  Arizona  Democratic  Rep.  Morris  Udall 
worked  out  in  the  late  1970s,  Hauptman  says. 

"Instead,  there  has  been  23  years  of  stalemate  on  the  issue  and 
litigation,  which  has  cost  state  taxpayers  millions  of  dollars."  The  New 
York  and  Oklahoma  Cayugas  filed  suit  in  1980,  seeking  to  overturn 
apparently  illegal  treaties  New  York  signed  with  Cayugas  in  1795  and  1807. 
A federal  court  has  ruled  that  the  state  treaties,  never  approved  by  the  U 
S.  government  as  required  by  federal  law  since  1790,  were  illegal,  but 
that  while  the  Cayugas  are  entitled  to  compensation,  they  cannot  evict 
current  landowners. 

Pataki  backed  out  of  a tentative  settlement  in  1999  and  again  in  2000, 
says  the  Cayugas'  attorney,  Raymond  3.  Heslin.  "His  counsel  was  in  my 
office  and  signed  a settlement  agreement  and  then  backed  out  of  it."  Then, 
after  U.S.  District  Judge  Neal  P.  McCurn  decided  on  $247.7  million  in 
damages  in  late  2001,  the  Cayugas  said  they'd  take  the  money  - much  more 
than  they  had  been  willing  to  settle  for  - and  end  the  litigation  there. 

But  the  state,  now  joined  by  Cayuga  and  Seneca  counties,  appealed  the 
award,  calling  it  "grossly  excessive." 

"Judges  aren't  always  right,"  said  Tallcot,  explaining  why  she  and 
others  have  pushed  their  legislators  to  continue  to  fight  the  land  claim. 

The  Cayugas  have  countered  with  their  own  appeal,  saying  that  McCurn 
miscalculated  what  they're  owed.  They  upped  their  demand  to  $1.8  billion. 

The  appeals  could  be  heard  late  this  year  or  early  next  year  in 
Manhattan . 

No  one  is  predicting  when  the  court  battle  will  end,  but,  meanwhile,  the 
Cayugas  march  on  with  their  plans  to  buy  back  their  land. 

"Their  goal  is  to  buy  as  much  property  as  they  can.  There's  no  stopping 
them,"  Tallcot  says. 

Halftown  says  his  nation  cannot  wait  for  a settlement  or  final  decision 
to  move  forward.  "Are  we  expected  to  sit  back  and  wait  another  23  years, 
on  top  of  the  other  200  years?" 
dcarter@DemocratandChronicle.com 
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Blackfeet  Tribe  ridding  towns  of  abandoned  cars 
*New  crusher  has  flattened  700  junked  vehicles 
By  JENNIFER  PEREZ 
Tribune  Hi-Line  Bureau 

BROWNING  - The  Blackfeet  Tribe  wants  to  remove  6,000  to  7,000  junked 
vehicles  from  residences,  ranches  and  junkyards  on  the  1.6  million-acre 
reservation . 

So  far,  the  tribe's  newly  purchased  1980s-model,  $40,000  vehicle  crusher 
has  flattened  more  than  700  junkers  in  Browning  and  Heart  Butte  with  help 
from  the  tribe's  utilities  and  housing  programs.  Glacier  County  and  the 
towns  of  Browning  and  Cut  Bank. 

All  a homeowner  has  to  do  is  sign  a release  form  and  the  tribe  will  come 
and  load  up  their  junkers  for  free  and  take  them  to  a holding  unit  outside 
of  Browning  where  they're  crushed  and  recycled. 

The  junkers  are  sold  at  the  market  price  of  metal,  which  fluctuates 
around  $70  to  $75  a ton.  Some  of  the  profits  will  pay  for  the  cost  to 
update  the  four-vehicle  mobile  wrecker  to  handle  seven  junkers  at  a time, 
said  Tribal  Utilities  Field  Supervisor  Doe  Rutherford  Dr.  of  Browning. 

The  task  force  also  intends  eventually  to  remodel  an  old  tribal  building 
where  it  can  disassemble  reusable  parts  and  start  an  Internet  service  to 
sell  them.  Tribal  Housing  Director  Ray  Wilson  said  Wednesday. 

Two  years  in  the  making,  a new  tribal  ordinance  strives  to  maintain  the 
reservation's  environment,  protect  Mother  Earth  and  restore  the 
reservation  to  the  values  of  the  Blackfeet. 

Not  only  do  the  unsightly,  old  junkers  clutter  residential  areas,  they 
have  become  a serious  health  problem  on  the  reservation,  said  Rutherford 
Wednesday  evening. 

Dangerous  fluids  often  leak  from  the  vehicles,  eventually  contaminating 
domestic  water  sources  and  posing  a health  threat  to  people  and  animals, 
the  tribal  ordinance  states. 

Junkers  sometime  become  garbage  dumps  and  homes  to  rodents,  which 
present  the  risk  of  hantavirus  and  other  diseases  to  the  public, 

Rutherford  added. 

There  have  even  been  reports  of  transients  sleeping  in  the  old  vehicles 
and  of  children  getting  locked  inside  the  trunks,  Rutherford  said. 

"We  just  wanted  to  take  that  equation  out  of  there  and  to  make  sure  it's 
safe  for  everybody,"  Rutherford  said. 

The  Blackfeet  Tribal  Business  Council  unanimously  passed  the  ordinance 
regulating  junk  vehicles  and  wrecking  yards  on  the  reservation  in  a 
special  session  May  20. 

In  Dune,  the  tribe's  housing  department  teamed  up  with  the  Glacier 
County  Road  Department  and  went  door-to-door  to  get  approval  to  remove 
extra  vehicles,  said  Teresa  Layne,  an  employee  at  the  tribal  housing 
department . 

More  than  500  vehicles  were  removed  in  the  Browning  area  and  another 
sweep  is  expected  in  about  two  weeks,  Layne  said. 

Until  the  ordinance  passed,  the  housing  authority  had  trouble 
implementing  its  lease  policy  allowing  a maximum  of  two  vehicles  per 
residence,  Layne  said. 

"Without  an  ordinance,  we  really  couldn't  do  much,"  said  Layne,  who  said 
the  efforts  are  already  noticeable. 

"It's  made  a great  improvement  in  the  low-rent  areas,"  Layne  said. 

First-time  offenders  who  have  more  than  two  vehicles  at  a tribal  housing 
residence  are  issued  a lease  violation  giving  them  10  days  to  remove  the 
junkers  before  they're  cited  in  tribal  court.  Those  convicted  in  tribal 
court  face  a $150  to  $500  fine  per  violation. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Great  Falls  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Kickapoo  reservation  struggles  to  cope  with  water  shortage 
By  lOHN  L.  PETTERSON  and  30HN  A.  DVORAK 
The  Kansas  City  Star 
August  21,  2003 

HORTON,  Kan.  - It  has  been  two  months  since  the  Delaware  River  flowed 
through  the  Kickapoo  Tribe's  reservation,  and  about  as  long  since  rain 
settled  the  dust. 

The  reservation's  sole  source  of  water  --  a tiny,  muddy  lake  fed  by  the 
river  --  is  about  2 feet  deep,  and  dropping  by  the  day. 

The  1,800  residents  are  living  under  strict  conservation  measures:  no 
watering  lawns  or  gardens,  no  washing  cars,  no  filling  swimming  pools. 
Violate  the  bans  and  you  lose  your  water. 

"The  water  supply  for  the  whole  area  is  short,"  said  Tribal  Chairman 
Steve  Cadue.  "The  drought  hit  us  the  worst." 

Trouble  spots  have  begun  popping  up  elsewhere  in  Kansas  and  Missouri, 
prompting  calls  for  voluntary  conservation  and  leaving  some  people  unable 
to  use  water  as  freely  as  would  like. 

Northwest  of  Topeka,  operators  of  a water  district  were  preparing 
Wednesday  to  order  their  1,200  customers  to  cut  back. 

"We're  low  on  water;  our  towers  don't  have  that  much  in  them  right  now," 
said  David  Stauffer,  manager  of  Pottawatomie  County  Rural  Water  District 
No.  1.  "We're  pumping  as  fast  as  our  equipment  allows." 

Overall,  however,  Kansas  and  Missouri  officials  reported  Wednesday  that 
most  water  utilities  were  taking  care  of  demand. 

"We  don't  have  any  systems  really  at  critical,"  said  Deana  Cash, 
environmental  engineer  with  the  Missouri  Natural  Resources  Department  in 
Jefferson  City. 

Some  cities  have  spent  heavily  to  improve  water  service,  and  now  they're 
getting  through  the  drought  without  the  restrictions  they  experienced  in 
the  past. 

But  on  the  Kickapoo  Reservation,  things  are  so  bad  that  the  restaurant 
in  the  Golden  Eagle  Casino,  the  tribe's  major  economic  enterprise,  has 
taken  to  serving  meals  on  disposable  paper  plates  with  plastic  utensils  to 
avoid  washing  dishes.  Guests  get  bottled  water. 

Cheryl  DuBois,  who  runs  the  tribal  Head  Start  program,  called  the  tribal 
office  Wednesday  wondering  whether  there  would  be  enough  water  for  her 
children  to  wash  their  feet  and  brush  their  teeth  when  they  show  up  for 
class  next  week. 

Damon  Williams  was  recently  hired  as  the  tribe's  director  of  water 
planning,  just  as  the  crisis  worsened. 

"In  my  mind,  this  is  a third-world  condition  in  the  middle  of  Kansas," 
he  said. 

But  there  was  a glimmer  of  hope  Wednesday.  The  tribe  learned  that  the  U. 
S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  had  approved  a $186,000  emergency  grant  to 
haul  water  from  nearby  Sabetha,  Kan.,  to  the  reservation ' s treatment  plant 
and  distribution  system. 

That  means  there  will  be  enough  water  for  basic  needs  for  the  next  three 
months.  After  that,  no  one  knows. 

"It's  some  breathing  room,"  Cadue  said.  "It's  an  emergency  fix.  We've 
got  to  solve  this  in  the  long  term,  and  solving  it  is  construction  of  the 
Plum  Creek  Reservoir." 

The  reservoir,  a project  approved  by  Congress  but  never  funded,  is 
planned  for  the  northern  part  of  Brown  County  in  northeast  Kansas. 

Part  of  it  would  be  on  the  30-square-mile  Kickapoo  reservation.  It  would 
provide  water  not  only  for  the  reservation  but  also  for  small  towns  and 
farms  in  the  area. 

The  federal  government  owes  the  tribe  an  adequate  water  source  under  an 
1854  treaty,  Cadue  said. 

With  the  Golden  Eagle  Casino  prospering,  Cadue  said,  tribal  members  want 
to  return  to  the  reservation,  but  the  water  shortage  has  restricted  home 


construction . 

For  those  already  living  on  the  reservation,  there  are  concerns.  Cadue 
said  a single  home  fire  would  devastate  the  limited  water  supply. 

lanell  Cadue,  a relative  of  the  tribal  chairman,  feels  the  water  pinch 
like  everyone  else. 

Usually,  she  tends  two  or  three  gardens  behind  her  home.  In  one  of  them 
she  raises  pumpkins,  corn  and  beans  to  be  served  at  tribal  festivals. 

"They  were  looking  pretty  good,  but  now  there's  nothing  left  of  them," 
she  said. 

Unable  to  water  the  garden,  all  she  can  do  is  watch  the  plants  wither. 
She's  reluctant  even  to  look  at  the  patch  of  dying  plants. 

"I  really  don't  like  to  think  about  it,"  she  said. 

Northern  Kansas  and  northwestern  Missouri  are  the  places  with  the  most 
serious  water  supply  problems. 

In  Gardner  in  southern  Johnson  County,  residents  face  no  mandatory 
restrictions  but  have  been  asked  to  take  precautions. 

"We're  telling  people  to  be  careful,  water  is  starting  to  get  low,"  said 
Stewart  Fairburn,  the  city  administrator . 

Seneca,  Kan.,  illustrates  the  water  difficulties  faced  by  rural  towns. 

"Our  pumps  can't  pump  it  fast  enough  to  the  tower,"  said  Brian  Rusche, 
who  oversees  the  water  utility. 

Residents  have  been  asked  to  voluntarily  use  less  water.  "Right  now 
we're  keeping  up,"  Rusche  said. 

Requests  for  conservation  are  not  uncommon,  particularly  in  northeast 
Kansas,  said  Elmer  Ronnebaum,  general  manager  of  the  Kansas  Rural  Water 
Association . 

Frequently,  he  said,  areas  don't  actually  lack  water. 

"They  have  adequate  supply,  but  the  treatment,  processing  and  delivery 
capacity  is  lacking,"  he  said. 

Parts  of  Missouri  do  lack  water. 

A lake  providing  water  to  Milan,  Mo.,  has  fallen  8 feet,  prompting 
concern  from  state  officials,  who  are  also  keeping  an  eye  on  water  systems 
in  Brookfield,  Creighton  and  Drexel. 

The  state  has  encouraged  utilities  to  arrange  for  connections  to  nearby 
utilities,  a step  that  may  alleviate  emergencies. 

But  Grain  Valley  found  itself  with  no  alternative  this  week  but  to  order 
cutbacks.  Wednesday  marked  the  second  day  of  a ban  on  outside  watering. 

"This  weather  has  just  hit  us  hard,"  said  Gary  Flanson,  the  public  works 
director.  "People  have  to  realize,  they  can  have  a choice  between  green 
lawns  and  flushing." 

In  Holton,  Kan.,  a drought  used  to  lead  to  water  restrictions,  but  not 
this  year. 

"At  this  point  we're  in  pretty  good  shape,"  City  Manager  Brad  Mears  said. 

The  town  benefited  from  a $6  million  project  that  included  a new  water 
treatment  plant.  Federal  money  helped  with  the  cost.  Water  rates  rose 
significantly,  but  residents  accepted  the  increase,  Mears  said. 

"They've  been  on  water  restrictions  for  so  long,"  he  said.  "They 
recognize  the  importance  of  water  availability." 

To  reach  John  L.  Petterson,  call  (785)  354-1388 
or  send  e-mail  to  jpetterson@kcstar .com. 

To  reach  John  A.  Dvorak,  call  (816)  234-7743 
or  send  e-mail  to  jdvorak@kcstar.com. 
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'Native  scholars'  program  inspires  Indian  teens 
By: EDWARD  SIFUENTES  - Staff  Writer 

SAN  DIEGO  - Drawing  on  lessons  about  the  American  Indian  past, 
instructors  at  a summer  program  hope  to  inspire  a group  of  young  Indian 
students  to  make  a college  education  an  important  part  of  their  future. 

Two  dozen  students  from  tribes  in  North  County  and  as  far  north  as 
Alaska  are  participating  in  the  Young  Native  Scholars  Program,  a two-week 
residential  experience  at  UC  San  Diego  aimed  at  preparing  high  school 
students  for  college. 

"It's  a holistic  approach  to  education,  looking  to  bring  academic 
achievement  and  improvement  of  self-esteem,"  said  Marc  Chavez,  program 
coordinator  at  UCSD.  "It's  about  giving  them  a real  taste  of  college  life. 

Each  day,  students  in  the  program  get  up  at  6 a.m.  and  begin  the  day 
with  an  hour  of  exercise  that  may  include  surfing,  kayaking,  yoga  or 
karate.  After  breakfast,  they  go  to  class  to  study  video  production.  Web- 
site development  or  one  of  various  cultural  learning  lectures. 

In  the  afternoon,  the  students  take  field  trips,  attend  arts  classes  and 
get  to  know  each  other  in  "talking  circle"  discussions. 

"It's  important  that  you  learn  about  your  culture,  because  it's  what 
ties  you  as  people  and  as  tribes,"  said  Starr  Montoya,  a member  of  the 
Barona  Band  of  Mission  Indians  in  East  County. 

Montoya  was  teaching  the  students  Tuesday  morning  how  to  make  acorn  mush 
a staple  of  ancient  Southern  California  Indian  people  that  she  learned 
from  her  mother  and  grandmother  how  to  cook.  She  said  it  has  become 
tradition  to  make  the  meal  that  local  tribes  call  "shawee"  or  "weewis"  at 
funerals  or  at  special  occasions  for  tribal  elders. 

Program  instructors  said  it  is  important  for  Indian  teens  to  realize 
that  they  are  part  of  a larger  historical  tradition  in  the  region  than 
just  their  reservation  homes. 

"It's  important  for  us  to  know  for  example  that  the  word  'Kumeyaay'  (the 
name  for  a tribe  that  includes  most  Indian  bands  from  San  Pasqual  in  North 
County  to  Ensenada,  Mexico)  means  cliffs,"  Chavez  said.  "This  entire  area 
was  highly  populated  (by  indigenous  people)  and  they  had  constant  contact 
with  the  sea." 

While  some  students  were  learning  about  foods  their  ancestors  ate, 
others  were  putting  the  finishing  touches  on  30-second  videos  on  computers 
The  digital  video  projects  include  subjects  ranging  from  anti-drunk 
driving  announcements  to  Indian  pride  ads. 

"One  of  the  most  important  things  they  will  learn  here  is  how  to  be 
digital  historians  and  media  advocates,"  said  Shonta  Chaloux,  community 
resources  coordinator  with  the  Southern  California  Tribal  Chairman's 
Association,  a group  representing  most  Southern  California  tribes. 

"They  will  be  able  to  document  their  own  stories  and  important  events  in 
their  communities,  instead  of  others  doing  it  for  them,"  he  said. 

The  tribal  chairman's  association  helped  fund  the  program,  which  is  free 
to  the  students. 

Though  the  program  has  been  around  for  about  30  years,  this  is  the  first 
time  that  it  has  been  able  to  host  students  living  on  the  campus,  Chavez 
said.  It  ends  Saturday  with  a student  recognition  dinner  at  the  university 

Students  said  they  already  appreciate  what  they've  experienced. 

"It's  a great  opportunity.  I feel  very  proud  to  have  been  chosen  from 
the  more  than  100  applicants  who  applied,"  said  Savannah  Stoneburner,  15, 
who  lives  on  the  remote  North  County  reservation  of  Los  Coyotes.  "You 
realize  that  college  life  isn't  all  fun  and  games.  It's  really  hard  work." 

Stoneburner  said  she  may  return  to  UCSD  once  she  graduates  from  high 
school  to  study  to  be  a neurosurgeon. 

For  more  information  on  the  program,  visit  www.NativeScholars.org. 

Contact  staff  writer  Edward  Sifuentes  at  (760)  740-5426 
or  esifuentes@nctimes.com. 
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Historic  finds  at  Squaxin  dig  site 
Tribal  relics  date  back  hundreds  of  years 
August  21,  2003 
30HN  DODGE  THE  OLYMPIAN 

MUD  BAY  - Squaxin  Island  tribal  member  Sally  Brownfield  hit  the  jackpot 
Wednesday  on  the  final  day  of  this  year's  archaeological  dig  at  an  ancient 
tribal  village  on  the  shores  of  Mud  Bay. 

As  this  summer's  dig  by  South  Puget  Sound  Community  College's 
archaeology  class  came  to  a close.  Brownfield  meticulously  unearthed  a 
footlong  deer  or  elk  shoulder  blade  that  apparently  was  used  to  shred 
cedar  bark. 

Tuesday,  she  discovered  in  the  same  excavation  plot  an  elk  antler  used 
to  split  cedar. 

It  was  one  of  the  more  significant  finds  of  the  dig,  which  is  in  its 
fifth  year. 

"I'm  not  finding  things;  my  ancestors  are  showing  me  things,"  Brownfield 
said.  "For  me,  this  is  very  personal.  My  great-grandmother  grew  up  at  Mud 
Bay. " 

This  year,  many  of  the  major  artifacts  were  uncovered  in  the  last  two 
weeks  of  the  eight-week  class,  including  an  elk  antler  matting  needle  and 
a piece  of  a clam  basket  woven  from  the  roots  of  a cedar  tree. 

With  every  passing  year  and  discovery,  the  importance  of  the  site  as  a 
tribal  activity  center  has  grown,  said  SPSCC  anthropology  professor  Dale 
Croes . 

Clams,  oysters  and  salmon  were  gathered  and  smoked  here.  Elk,  deer  and 
smaller  mammals  were  butchered  and  processed.  Cedar  was  worked  into  mats, 
baskets,  clothing  and  other  items. 

The  time  frame?  About  500  to  1,000  years  ago. 

The  village  stretches  over  about  300  yards  of  shoreline  and  features  a 
major  shellfish  refuse  site,  a food  processing  area  and  a living  area  of 
plank  longhouses. 

With  both  upland  and  tideland  areas  under  investigation,  it's  the  most 
significant  archaeological  site  in  South  Sound  and  one  of  the  top  wet 
archaeological  sites  in  the  region. 

Symbolic  value 

Rhonda  Foster,  director  of  the  Squaxin  tribe's  cultural  resource 
management  office,  said  the  public  puts  too  much  emphasis  on  what  is  found 
at  the  site,  and  not  enough  on  what  the  ongoing  project  symbolizes. 

"The  site  brings  people  together  that  otherwise  wouldn't  come  together," 
she  said.  "And  it's  a link  between  my  ancestors  and  my  future.  To  me,  the 
artifacts  are  just  bonuses." 

The  village  sits  on  the  property  of  former  Secretary  of  State  Ralph 
Munro  and  Karen  Munro. 

The  dig  occurs  each  summer  through  a cooperative  arrangement  among  the 
Munros,  the  tribe  and  SPSCC. 

And  many  of  the  artifacts  are  finding  a nearby  home  where  the  public  and 
tribal  members  can  enjoy  them  alike  --  the  Squaxin  Island  Museum  Library 
and  Research  Center. 

The  summer  class  made  a lasting  impression  on  many  of  the  15  students 
enrolled . 

"It's  been  the  best  summer  of  my  life,"  said  Hennifer  Mattheisen,  40,  a 
forensic  anthropology  student  at  SPSCC  and  The  Evergreen  State  College. 

Mattheisen  said  she  wants  to  return  year  after  year  to  work  at  the  site, 
regardless  of  where  her  career  takes  her. 

3ohn  Dodge  covers  the  environment  and  natural  resources  for  The  Olympian. 
He  can  be  reached  at  360-754-5444  or  jdodge@olympia.gannett.com. 
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GOP  Renews  Hopes  for  Alaska  Oil  Drilling 

Blackout  Boosts  Energy  Bill's  Prospects,  but  Democrats  Stand  Firm 

on  Keeping  Refuge  Off-Limits 

By  Juliet  Eilperin 

Washington  Post  Staff  Writer 

Tuesday,  August  26,  2003;  Page  A04 

Renewed  interest  in  a major  energy  bill  has  raised  Republicans'  hopes  for 
a cherished  goal:  drilling  for  oil  in  Alaska's  Arctic  National  Wildlife 
Refuge. 

But  the  Bush  administration  and  congressional  leaders  face  fierce 
resistance  from  Senate  Democrats,  raising  serious  doubts  that  a green 
light  for  drilling  will  be  part  of  a final  bill. 

This  month's  massive  blackout  across  the  Northeast  and  Midwest  has  given 
new  political  momentum  to  legislation,  backed  by  the  White  House,  that 
would  provide  tax  breaks  for  energy  companies.  The  House  approved  its 
version  of  the  bill  in  April;  the  Senate  passed  a different  energy  plan 
just  before  the  August  recess. 

One  of  the  most  controversial  provisions  in  the  House  plan  would  allow 
oil  companies  to  drill  in  ANWR,  as  the  refuge  is  called.  Advocates  of 
drilling  in  the  vast  area,  home  to  123,000  caribou  and  other  wildlife, 
have  tried  for  years  to  achieve  a congressional  accord  and  presidential 
signature. 

By  mean  estimates,  about  10.3  billion  barrels  of  oil  lie  beneath  the 
plain,  compared  with  approximately  13  billion  barrels  that  companies  have 
extracted  from  Alaska's  Prudhoe  Bay  in  more  than  25  years  of  production. 
Some  labor  unions  also  support  drilling,  saying  it  would  produce  new  jobs. 

The  current  House  has  voted  twice  in  favor  of  drilling  in  ANWR  as  part 
of  a broad  energy  bill,  most  recently  in  April.  But  the  Senate  has 
rejected  that  approach,  voting  52  to  48  against  it  as  part  of  a budget 
resolution  vote  in  March.  As  a result,  its  version  of  the  energy  bill  has 
no  such  provision. 

For  months.  Republicans  have  said  drilling  in  ANWR  is  a critical 
component  of  any  comprehensive  energy  plan.  But  in  recent  interviews,  top 
Republicans  said  they  recognize  the  difficulty  of  overcoming  the  Senate's 
resistance.  "I  don't  think  we  can  afford  not  to  try,"  said  House  Energy 
and  Commerce  Committee  Chairman  W.J.  "Billy"  Tauzin  (R-La.).  "We  have  a 
moral  obligation  to  continue  to  fight  to  find  a compromise  for  the  sake  of 
the  country." 

House  Resources  Committee  Chairman  Richard  W.  Pombo  (R-Calif.)  was  even 
more  firm,  saying  he  feels  "very  strongly  that  production  has  got  to  be 
part  of  the  final  bill." 

"If  you  really  want  to  produce  a balanced  energy  bill,  you  want 
something  on  the  side  of  production,"  he  said,  adding  that  ANWR 
"represents  our  best  shot  at  bringing  on  a substantial  oil  reserve." 

But  Senate  and  House  Democrats  describe  any  new  drilling  in  Alaska  as  a 
deal-breaker. 

"The  Senate  has  made  it  very  clear  we're  not  going  to  support 
legislation  that  would  call  for  opening  of  ANWR,"  said  Sen.  Jeff  Bingaman 
(D-N.M.).  "That's  something  that  would  jeopardize  passage  of  a final  bill." 

Rep.  Edward  J.  Markey  (D-Mass.)  said  Republicans  will  have  a hard  time 
arguing  that  new  drilling  would  do  anything  to  address  problems  linked  to 
the  massive  blackout  that  started  Aug.  14.  "The  Republicans  are  saying  to 


find  the  answer  to  the  electricity  crisis  by  going  to  the  Arctic/'  Markey 
said.  "The  Democrats  are  saying  to  find  the  answer  to  the  electricity 
crisis,  go  to  Cleveland,"  near  the  spot  where  the  problems  began.  "It's 
very  difficult  to  argue  it's  related  to  the  electricity  crisis,  because  we 
don't  use  oil  to  generate  electricity." 

But  Tauzin  said  Democrats  were  obstructing  an  environmentally  friendly 
approach  to  drilling  that  would  boost  the  nation's  oil  reserves.  He 
suggested  critics  of  the  plan  should  try  to  "live  in  the  dark  and  see  how 
they  like  it." 

House  Republicans  have  tried  to  make  their  proposal  more  palatable  by 
including  language  that  would  devote  some  of  the  drilling  proceeds  to  a 
federal  heating  assistance  program. 

Outside  groups  are  readying  their  troops  to  do  battle  over  ANWR. 
Alysondra  Campaigne,  legislative  director  for  the  Natural  Resources 
Defense  Council,  said  her  group  is  "educating  the  public  on  the  issue. 

This  is  a huge  priority  for  our  organization." 

For  its  part,  the  oil  industry  is  talking  to  lawmakers,  staff,  consumers 
and  corporate  allies  such  as  the  U.S.  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  spread  the 
message  about  why  to  pursue  new  production  in  Alaska.  "We're  making  sure 
people  understand  from  our  point  of  view  the  resource  potential  there," 
said  Betty  Anthony,  general  manager  for  exploration  and  production  at  the 
American  Petroleum  Institute. 

The  battle  over  ANWR  has  raged  for  more  than  a decade.  President  Dwight 
Eisenhower  founded  the  refuge  in  I960,  one  year  after  Alaska  received 
statehood.  Congress  expanded  it  20  years  later  and  gave  it  its  current 
name.  A plan  to  develop  oil  in  the  plain  was  derailed  in  1989  after  the 
Exxon  Valdez  oil  spill.  Republicans  tried  in  1991  and  1995  to  open  the 
refuge  for  drilling,  but  Democrats  blocked  them. 

Now  the  two  sides  are  gearing  up  for  a contentious  political  debate. 

Over  the  past  few  years  Democrats  have  painted  the  GOP  as  insensitive  to 
vulnerable  animals.  Republicans  argue  that  Democrats  are  greatly 
exaggerating  the  impact  of  limited  drilling  within  the  vast  reserve.  They 
point  to  a Clinton  administration  report  that  said  drilling  could  be 
pursued  in  an  ecologically  sensitive  way. 

Tauzin  said  that  with  the  "horrible  politics"  surrounding  this  issue, 

"it  makes  it  pretty  hard  to  reach  a compromise." 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Washington  Post  Company. 
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PM  calls  Tli  Cho  agreement  'model  for  implementing  self-government' 

Mon,  25  Aug  2003  22:09:37 

RAE-EDZO,  N.W.T.  - Prime  Minister  Dean  Chre'tien  has  signed  a historic 
land-claim  agreement  with  the  Dogrib  First  Nation  in  the  Northwest 
Territories . 

The  ceremony  took  place  in  the  same  school  gymnasium  in  the  community  of 
Rae-Edzo  that  Chre'tien  opened  during  a trip  there  in  1968. 

The  prime  minister  told  local  residents  and  aboriginal  leaders  that  such 
agreements  show  that  a people  can  join  the  federation  and  be  part  of 
Canada  without  having  to  give  up  their  culture  and  language. 

"It  will  serve  as  a model  for  other  indigenous  communities  in  Canada  and 
in  other  countries,  a model  for  implementing  self-government.  The 
agreement  defines  the  rights  and  shows  the  world  how  diversity  creates 
strength  and  how  partnership  builds  success,"  said  Chre'tien. 

Under  the  terms  of  the  deal  the  Dogrib  can  also  collect  royalties  from 
resource  companies. 


The  39,000-square-kilometre  area  in  the  land  claim  includes  Canada's  two 
diamond  mines. 

The  agreement  - called  the  Tli  Cho  agreement  - gives  the  Dogrib  control 
over  language  and  culture.  It  is  also  the  first  agreement  in  the  N.W.T. 
that  contains  both  a land  claim  and  self-government. 

The  new  Tli  Cho  government  will  also  receive  more  than  $150  million.  The 
government  will  have  authority  over  taxation,  education,  social  services, 
liquor  laws  and  land  management. 

AGREEMENT  QUICKFACTS 

* 3,000  people  affected. 

* Area  39,000  square  kilometres  north  of  Yellowknife,  between  Great  Slave 
and  Great  Bear  lakes  that  includes  both  of  Canada's  diamond  mines. 

* $152  million  over  15  years,  plus  annual  payments  likely  to  amount  to 
about  $3.5  million. 

* Legislative  bodies  to  be  created  with  the  power  to  collect  taxes,  levy 
resource  royalties  and  regulate  everything  from  fishing  to  family  law 
to  licensing  native  healers. 

* Ottawa  will  retain  control  of  criminal  law,  and  the  N.W.T.  government 
will  keep  many  powers  over  such  services  as  health  and  education. 

Written  by  CBC  News  Online  staff 
Copyright  c.  2003  CBC. 
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Revised  Membership  Law  Draft  Explained 

Eastern  Door,  Volume  12  Number  29  August  15,  2003 

By:  Ross  Montour 

The  newly  revised  draft  of  Kahnawake's  proposed  Kanien ' kehaka  Membership 
Law  was  presented  at  Tuesday's  Community  Meeting.  Alwyn  Morris,  Associate 
Director  of  External  Affairs  for  the  Office  of  the  Council  of  Chiefs, 
walked  community  members  through  the  changes  instituted  as  a result  of  the 
30-day  input  period  held  this  past  spring.  The  latest  draft  was  completed 
August  4. 

Kahnawake  Membership  Law  - Purpose  Section 

The  purpose  section  underwent  two  major  amendments,  Morris  noted.  A 
second,  previously  overlooked,  way  of  gaining  membership  was  added  - 
'member  at  birth.'  The  second  change  replaces  the  word  'rights'  with 
'entitlements'  of  members. 

Non-membership  Resident  List 

Morris  noted  a clause  affecting  non-Native  spouses  who  appear  on  the 
Mohawk  Registry  because  of  being  married  prior  to  May  22,  1981.  The  new 
clause  now  provides  for  automatic  inclusion  on  the  non-member  resident 
list. 

Membership 

Major  changes  to  this  clause  include  a new  class  of  membership  - member 
at  birth.  Next,  the  minimum  requirement  for  membership  was  raised  from 
three  to  four  great  grandparents.  Also  in  this  section  there  was  a wording 
change  regarding  the  'affiliation  to  a Kanien ' keha ' ka  clan.' 

Finally,  a clause  was  added  to  this  section  in  order  to  allow  'members 
at  birth'  who  do  not  appear  on  the  Mohawk  Registry  because  they  married 
out  to  have  their  names  placed  on  the  new  registry,  once  the  reason  for 
their  non-inclusion  ceases  to  exist. 


Adopted  Children 


The  four  great-grandparent  clause  will  also  apply  to  adopted  children. 
This  is  changed  from  the  previous  draft,  which  stated  three  great- 
grandparents  were  required. 

Amendment  Process 

A 'comprehensive  amendment  process'  has  been  added  to  the  draft  law. 
Amendments  can  be  initiated  from  three  sources  - a petition  signed  by  100 
recognized  members;  the  Council  of  Elders;  or  the  Mohawk  Council  of 
Kahnawake.  The  Council  of  Elders  and  the  MCK  are  to  review  draft 
amendments.  Also  included  is  a community  consultation  process. 

Kahnawake  Membership  Regulation  - Removal  Process 

A removal  process  has  been  added  in  the  new  draft.  It  prescribes 
regulations  by  which  an  elder  may  be  removed  from  the  Membership  Review 
Council  or  Council  of  Elders.  Elders  may  be  removed  if  the  process  is 
initiated  by  a petition  signed  by  100  members.  Once  the  petition  is 
validated,  a hearing  would  be  convened  by  at  least  seven  chiefs  to 
determine  whether  removal  is  justified. 

Membership  Review  Council 

The  Membership  Review  Council's  role  has  been  redefined  as  a review  - 
not  an  appeal  process.  Their  powers  will  be  limited  to  either  affirming 
the  decision  of  the  Council  of  Elders  or  annulling  the  decision  and 
returning  it  to  the  Council  of  Elders  of  reconsideration. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2000  The  Eastern  Door/Kahnawake,  Mohawk  Territory. 
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Ponca  Tribe  members  threaten  action  against  company 
Say  business  is  a polluter 
PONCA  CITY  OK 

Sam  Lewin  and  Louis  Gray  8/25/2003 

Members  of  the  Ponca  Tribe  joined  with  union  members  to  announce  plans 
to  confront  a factory  that  they  say  creates  pollution  and  a public  health 
risk.  Continental  Carbon  is  a Ponca  City  plant  that  processes  waste  sludge 
from  oil  refineries  to  produce  a substance  called  carbon  black,  a material 
used  in  tires  and  other  plastic  products.  A Taiwanese  company  reportedly 
worth  billions  of  dollars  owns  Continental  Carbon. 

leff  Lieb's  home  is  several  hundred  yards  from  the  plant. 

"It's  terrible  living  there,"  Lieb  said.  " When  my  kids  and  grandkids  go 
outside  they  get  carbon  black  on  their  hands  and  shoes.  My  dogs  get  black 
paws  from  running  on  the  grass."  Lieb  said  the  material  gets  in  his 
ventilation  and  that  he  and  his  wife  suffer  frequent  headaches. 

Sunday,  August  24,  near  the  plant  located  south  of  Ponca  City  and  north 
of  White  Eagle  was  the  scene  of  a march. 

Joined  by  union  members  and  farmers  living  in  the  area,  protesters 
walked  to  the  front  gates  to  deliver  a list  of  complaints  against  the 
company.  No  management  official  would  come  to  the  gate  and  the  marchers 
ended  up  giving  the  material  to  the  plant  guard.  Soon  after,  four  law 
enforcement  vehicles  drove  up  followed  by  four  wreckers  dispatched  to  tow 
off  any  vehicle  on  company  grounds.  There  were  none  and  they  and  police 
soon  left. 

Continental  Carbon  officials  maintain  they  follow  every  environmental 
regulation . 

"We  are  perplexed  by  these  ongoing  efforts  to  disparage  our  company  and 
our  environmental  record,"  said  company  spokesman  Blake  Lewis.  " We  work 


hard  to  comply  with  all  regulations.  For  the  past  two  and  a half  years  we 
have  had  numerous  inspections  and  no  agency  has  found  any  reason  to  not 
let  us  continue  with  our  operations."  Lewis  believes  a lockout  with  union 
members  is  behind  a campaign  to  discredit  the  company.  The  Local  5857  of 
the  Paper,  Allied-Industrial,  Chemical  and  Energy  workers  have  been  at 
odds  with  management  over  a contract  for  more  than  two  years. 

Attorneys  working  with  residents  living  near  the  plant  say  the  protest 
against  Continental  Carbon  is  motivated  by  health,  not  politics. 

"I  was  there  yesterday  for  only  a couple  of  hours  and  when  I went  home 
and  began  to  sweat  it  was  black.  I have  to  send  my  boots  to  get  cleaned. 

It  is  a horrible  situation  for  them  there  and  no  one  pays  attention  to  it, 
said  attorney  Michael  Bigheart.  Bigheart  said  there  are  two  complaints 
pending:  a civil  action  and  a civil  rights  complaint.  The  former  is 
directed  against  the  company,  the  latter  against  the  Oklahoma  Department 
of  Environmental  Quality  for  not  taking  steps  to  fix  the  alleged  problem. 

"DEQ  believes  the  record  clearly  reflects  that  we  have  taken  action  to 
evaluate  and  address  the  environmental  issues  raised  at  Continental  Carbon 
including  those  raised  by  the  Ponca  Tribe  and  we  will  continue  to  do  as 
needed,"  said  DEQ  spokeswoman  Monty  Elder. 

Ponca  Tribal  Chairman  Bennett  Arkeketa  says  the  tribe  is  not 
participating  in  the  lawsuit. 

"The  whole  issue  is  arising  out  of  individual  land  owners.  It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Ponca  Tribe.  We  support  their  efforts  but  we  are 
not  involved,"  Arkeketa  said.  Not  that  the  Ponca  Tribe  has  been  a passive 
bystander. 

Ron  Sherron  is  Director  of  the  Ponca  Environmental  Office.  He  said  two 
years  ago  his  office  started  investigating  complaints.  He  said  the  Ponca 
families  and  tribe  have  filed  their  complaints  with  the  state  Department 
of  Environmental  Quality  and  the  federal  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 
Although  the  Taiwanese  based  company  has  admitted  no  wrong,  Sherron  said 
they  have  repaired  non-Ponca  homes  and  cars  near  the  plant. 

When  asked  if  the  lack  of  response  from  the  company  was  racially 
motivated  Sharron  said  "I'm  not  quick  to  say  that  just  yet,  but  everything 
points  to  it." 

Casey  Camp  and  Sherron  said  there  are  eleven  Ponca  families  who  live 
adjacent  to  the  plant  and  both  say  the  families  need  to  have  their  homes 
bought  out. 

Camp  goes  one  step  further  saying  the  company  needs  to  move.  Everything 
this  reporter  saw  and  touched  had  black  soot  covering  it.  All  the  trees 
within  eyesight  were  tinted  black.  Kirby  Feathers  said  there  is  no 
wildlife  surrounding  the  plant. 

Bigheart  said  he  anticipates  filing  the  lawsuit  "within  a short  time," 
but  has  not  decided  whether  to  proceed  in  district  or  federal  court. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2003  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Nez  Perce  charged  with  poaching  elk 
Thursday,  August  21,  2003 
By  Elane  Dickenson 

of  the  Chieftain,  edickenson@wallowa.com 

There  was  a sense  of  deja  vu  in  the  Wallowa  County  Circuit  Court 
Wednesday  when  two  Nez  Perce  from  Idaho  were  arraigned  for  a misdemeanor 
game  violation,  one  for  the  second  time  in  eight  years. 

Irving  Curtis  Watters,  Sr.,  76,  a great-grandnephew  of  Chief  Joseph,  and 
his  son,  Irving  Curtis  Watters,  Jr.,  37,  both  of  Lapwai,  Idaho,  were 


charged  with  shooting  elk  out  of  season  Duly  16.  The  meat  went  to  help 
feed  a multicultural  gathering  of  some  600  people  at  a friendship  feast  at 
the  Tamkaliks  Celebration  held  Duly  20  in  Wallowa. 

The  elder  Watters  was  cited  for  taking  elk  in  closed  season  while  his 
son  was  charged  with  aiding  in  the  game  offense;  both  charges  are 
unclassified  misdemeanors.  A third  man,  Shane  Huntsman  of  Anatone,  Wash., 
also  was  cited  for  aiding  in  the  crime. 

The  two  Watters  have  been  supplying  game  meat  for  the  annual  pow  wow 
event  for  at  least  10  years.  This  is  the  second  time  Watters  Sr.  has  been 
cited  for  basically  the  same  offense,  killing  game  for  the  same  out  of 
season  feast  on  Boise  Cascade  property,  though  the  1995  charge  was 
"counseling  in  a game  violation." 

"We've  never  abrogated  any  treaty  rights,"  Watters,  Sr.,  told  Dudge  Russ 
West  during  the  arraignment. 

"This  is  exactly  the  same  as  last  time,"  said  Wallowa  County  District 
Attorney  Dan  Ousley  about  the  case.  To  Watters  Sr.  he  said,  "this  is  a 
legal,  not  a personal,  matter." 

The  Watters  father  and  son  are  enrolled  members  of  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe 
and  their  treaty  rights  to  hunt  in  Wallowa  County  under  the  Nez  Perce 
Treaty  of  1855  are  apparently  not  being  disputed.  The  issue,  which  was 
never  really  resolved  the  last  time,  was  whether  or  not  those  rights 
extend  to  hunting  on  private  property. 

While  in  the  last  instance  Watters  Sr.  ended  up  changing  his  plea  to 
guilty  in  1996  and  was  ordered  to  pay  $147  in  fees,  he  said  that  this  time 
they  plan  to  take  the  case  all  the  way  to  trial.  He  said  that  in  the 
previous  case  his  court-appointed  attorney  entered  a guilty  plea,  and  he 
went  along  with  it.  "Not  this  time,"  he  said. 

The  Watterses  have  plenty  of  support,  with  about  a dozen  Wallowa  County 
residents,  mostly  volunteers  associated  with  the  Tamkaliks  Celebration, 
accompanying  them  to  court  Wednesday. 

Huntsman,  who  is  not  Nez  Perce  and  is  the  third  defendant  in  the  case, 
was  pulled  aside  and  interviewed  by  Oregon  State  Police  officers  while  he 
was  helping  cut  up  the  elk  meat  the  day  before  the  celebration  started, 
and  cited  later  in  the  day  on  the  Tamkaliks  grounds,  where  Watters  Sr.  was 
also  cited.  Watters  Dr.  said  he  received  his  citation  in  the  mail. 

The  three  defendants  were  also  cited  with  a second  charge  of  leaving 
trash,  i.e.  beer  cans,  near  a stream  in  the  case. 

Mary  Knutson,  who  is  project  coordinator  for  the  Nez  Perce  Interpretive 
Center,  Inc.,  office  in  Wallowa,  is  among  those  who  staunchly  support  the 
Watters'  treaty  rights  in  this  case. 

"Boise  Cascade  just  received  a grant  so  its  land  can  remain  public 
access  for  hunting  and  fishing,"  she  pointed  out,  waving  a press  release 
put  out  by  the  Oregon  Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife.  "It's  public  access 
for  hunting  and  fishing.  It's  on  their  own  Web  site,"  she  said. 

Watters  Sr.,  a retired  logger,  is  a former  resident  of  Wallowa  County, 
living  here  for  "10  or  15  years"  in  the  1950s  and  60s.  "I  know  a lot  of 

people  here,  though  a lot  of  them  are  dead  now,"  he  said.  In  the  years 

that  he  lived  here  he  said  private  land  owners  often  called  him  to  hunt  on 
their  property  to  rid  them  of  problem  game  animals. 

Watters  said  that  his  mother,  Blanche  Conner,  was  the  granddaughter  of 
Alikut,  the  brother  of  Chief  Doseph  who  led  the  Wallowa  Band  of  Nez  Perce 
before  they  were  forced  out  of  their  homeland  in  the  Wallowas  in  1877. 

When  Watters  Sr.  pleaded  not  guilty  to  the  original  game  charge  when  it 
finally  surfaced  in  court  in  Duly,  1996  - almost  a year  after  he  was 

charged  - district  attorney  Ousley  admitted  that  he  did  not  know  the 

correct  legal  interpretation  of  the  Nez  Perce.  However,  he  said  Wednesday 
that  the  Boise  Cascade  property  could  not  be  considered  "open  and 
unclaimed . " 

In  the  previous  case  Watters  said  that  even  though  he  hunting  was  on 
Boise  Cascade  land,  it  was  allowed  under  the  treaty  as  a "usual  and 
customary"  hunting  area.  The  arresting  officer,  however,  countered  that 
hunting  rights  were  only  guaranteed  on  "open  and  unclaimed"  property, 
while  the  "usual  and  customary"  phrasing  in  the  treaty  referred  to  fishing 
and  root  digging. 

None  of  the  three  defendants  wanted  to  talk  about  details  on  the  record 


without  legal  representation,  saying  their  case  would  come  out  in  court. 

However,  Watters  Sr.  was  willing  to  express  his  general  frustration. 
"They  are  trying  to  insert  words  in  the  treaty  that  would  make  any  article 
in  the  treaty  subordinate  to  laws  within  individual  states,  counties  and 
city  governments.  They've  been  trying  to  do  that  for  years." 

The  three  defendants  were  told  to  return  with  legal  counsel  Sept.  17. 
Copyright  c.  2003  Wallowa  County  Chieftain/Enterprise,  OR. 
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The  O'odham  Nation  wants  a new  trial  for  Gina  Celaya, 

who  at  14  claimed  she  killed  Trinidad  Lopez  in  self-defense. 

GABRIELA  RICO 

Tucson  Citizen 

VAL  CANEZ/Tucson  Citizen 

It  has  been  more  than  a decade  since  14-year-old  Gina  Gail  Celaya  gained 
notoriety  as  Tucson's  youngest  murder  suspect. 

At  the  time,  the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation  did  not  have  the  resources  to 
help  the  young  tribe  member. 

She  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  more  than  35  years  in  prison  for 
shooting  50-year-old  Trinidad  Lopez  and  stealing  his  truck. 

Now,  tribal  gaming  revenues  have  offered  Celaya,  now  24,  a chance  at  a 
new  trial. 

"The  Nation  felt  she  did  not  receive  a fair  trial,"  Tohono  O'odham 
Chairwoman  Vivian  Duan-Saunders  told  the  Citizen  in  a recent  interview. 
"The  nation  felt,  as  did  many  others,  that  evidence  was  excluded  that 
would  have  been  beneficial  in  her  defense." 

Last  year,  the  nation's  legislative  council  allocated  $50,000  for 
attorneys  to  appeal  Celaya 's  conviction. 

"She  was  14  years  of  age  and,  in  our  opinion,  perhaps  she  should  have 
been  given  a second  chance  at  life,"  Duan-Saunders  said. 

The  attorneys  the  tribe  hired,  Walter  Nash  and  William  3.  Kirchner,  were 
scheduled  to  present  their  case  for  a new  trial  early  this  morning  before 
Superior  Court  Judge  Lina  Rodriguez,  who  presided  over  the  first  trial. 

They  declined  to  be  interviewed,  but  court  documents  indicate  they  plan 
to  argue  that  "significant"  errors  were  made  in  Celaya 's  first  trial. 

Verdict  came  at  time  of  ' super-predator ' fear 

"These  errors,  individually  and  together  . . . caused  prejudice  to  Gina 
Celaya 's  case  because  without  these  errors,  no  reasonable  trier  of  fact 
could  have  found  Gina  Celaya  guilty,"  Kirchner  wrote. 

In  an  interview  last  week,  prosecutor  Kathleen  Mayer  characterized  the 
motion  for  a new  trial  as  full  of  "a  lot  of  picky  stuff."  She  said  she 
remains  confident  that  Celaya  got  a fair  trial. 

One  issue  identified  by  Celaya 's  lawyers  involves  Lopez's  wallet. 

During  the  trial,  Celaya  testified  that  she  acted  in  self-defense  after 
Lopez  - who  had  offered  her  a ride  home  - drove  her  to  the  desert  near  a 
city  landfill  and  tried  to  sexually  assault  her. 

Mayer  pointed  to  $19  missing  from  Lopez's  wallet  as  proof  that  Celaya 
robbed  Lopez  either  before  shooting  him  or  while  he  was  dying  - putting  a 
hole  in  the  self-defense  argument. 

Mayer  zeroed  in  on  the  fact  that  Lopez's  wallet  was  bloodless,  while  his 
pants  reportedly  were  soaked  with  blood. 

"You  look  at  the  wallet,  and  I urge  you  to  do  so,"  she  told  jurors  at 
the  1994  trial.  "There  isn't  any  blood  on  Mr.  Lopez's  wallet.  Had  that 
wallet  been  in  there  when  the  defendant  shot  him,  there  would  be  blood  all 


over  that  wallet,  and  there  isn't  any." 

In  the  appeal,  Kirchner  points  out  that  the  back  pocket  of  the  pants  - 
which  are  still  in  evidence  - are  not  soaked  in  blood. 

"Had  defense  counsel  viewed  the  clothing  . . . this  would  have  been 
apparent  to  the  jury,  and  what  was  perhaps  the  most  damaging  piece  of 
physical  evidence  would  have  been  neutralized,"  he  wrote. 

Barbara  Sattler,  who  represented  Celaya  at  trial,  declined  to  comment  on 
Kirchner's  appeal. 

"All  the  benefit  of  hindsight  from  all  these  people  who  were  never  there, 
" Mayer  said  of  Celaya 's  new  attorneys.  "She  continues  to  try  to  get  out 
of  accountability." 

Lopez's  oldest  daughter,  Lisa  Lopez,  declined  to  make  any  statement 
before  the  hearing. 

It  was  she  who  spotted  Celaya  and  her  friends  riding  in  Trinidad  Lopez's 
Nissan  pickup  truck  the  day  after  the  murder  and  chased  the  vehicle  until 
the  girls  wrecked  it  near  22nd  Street  and  ran  away. 

Later  than  day,  Lopez's  body  was  found  by  a homeless  man  looking  for 
firewood  near  the  landfill. 

Lopez  had  died  of  a single  gunshot  wound  in  the  upper  right  buttocks, 
three  to  four  inches  below  the  belt. 

Celaya  was  arrested  and  booked  into  the  Pima  County  Duvenile  Court 
Detention  Center,  charged  with  first-degree  murder  and  armed  robbery.  A 
Duvenile  Court  judge  ordered  her  transferred  to  adult  court  in  April  1993. 

After  her  September  1994  jury  conviction,  Celaya  received  a sentence  of 
25  years  for  the  murder  and  an  additional  10  1/2  years  for  armed  robbery. 

She  is  eligible  for  parole  in  2029  - when  she  will  be  50  years  old. 

When  Celaya  took  the  witness  stand  in  her  own  defense  in  1994,  she  told 
jurors  that  Lopez  offered  her  a ride  home  in  the  early-morning  hours  of 

Dec.  22,  1992.  He  assured  Celaya  that  he  was  taking  a shortcut  after  she 

asked  why  they  were  headed  in  the  wrong  direction,  she  told  jurors. 

They  ended  up  in  the  desert  near  Los  Reales  Road  and  Alvernon  Way. 

Celaya  said  they  chatted  for  a bit  and  then  Lopez  became  aggressive, 
backhanded  her  and  pulled  on  her  hair. 

"I  was  pushing  him  away  from  me.  He  just  kept  trying  to  force  himself," 
she  told  the  jury.  "I  got  away.  I got  away  from  his  grip.  He  was  reaching 
into  his  truck.  I had  the  gun  in  the  back  of  my  pants.  I thought  I had 

shot  him  twice.  He  was  just  laying  there.  On  the  ground." 

Not  knowing  where  she  was,  Celaya  testified,  she  got  into  Lopez's  truck 
because  "I  just  wanted  to  get  out  of  there." 

In  the  appeal,  Kirchner  notes  that  other  women  who  claimed  that  Lopez 
was  violent  could  have  corroborated  Celaya 's  story,  but  their  testimony 
was  not  allowed  by  the  judge. 

"The  court  precluded  the  defense  from  introducing  testimony  from  several 
women  who  would  have  testified  that  they  knew  (Lopez),  that  he  picked  up 
prostitutes  and  other  women  for  sex  in  his  truck,  and  that  he  tended  to  be 
violent,"  Kirchner  wrote. 

"If  the  jury  believed  Gina  Celaya ' s assertion  that  Mr.  Lopez  took  her  to 
the  desert  against  her  will  and  attempted  to  have  sexual  relations  with 
her,  or  even  believed  that  her  testimony  to  this  effect  created  reasonable 
doubt,  then  acquittal  was  required  by  law." 

But  jurors  never  heard  testimony  from  the  other  women. 

Three  months  before  the  trial,  Rodriguez  granted  a prosecutor's  motion 
to  deny  the  testimony  of  one  of  the  women,  stating  that  her  testimony  was 
"too  speculative  to  be  admissible  and  it  would  confuse  the  jury,  and  its 
prejudicial  effect  outweighs  its  relevancy,"  according  to  court 
transcripts . 

Mayer  said  there  was  nothing  wrong  with  Celaya 's  first  trial,  but  said 
there  is  no  guarantee  that  the  judge  will  uphold  the  conviction. 

"I'm  never  confident,"  Mayer  said.  "I'm  a pessimist  by  nature." 

But  if  the  judge  should  grant  a new  trial,  Mayer  said,  she  will 
prosecute  Celaya  again. 

"That's  the  worst  that  can  happen,"  she  said. 

Should  Celaya  come  out  of  prison,  the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation  is  prepared 
to  welcome  her  and  work  her  through  a transition,  the  tribal  chairwoman 
said . 


"In  general,  we  need  to  take  a serious  look  at  the  transition  of  tribal 
members  from  incarceration  to  repositioning  themselves  back  into  day-to- 
day  life,"  Duan-Saunders  said.  "We  need  to  strengthen  our  transition 
process . " 

That's  something  the  Nation  is  looking  forward  to  doing  with  Celaya,  she 
said . 

"She  has  a story  to  share.  By  sharing  her  story  with  other  young  people, 
she  can  hopefully  help  prevent  them  from  getting  into  similar  negative 
situations,"  Duan-Saunders  said. 

"We  want  to  see  her  as  a productive  member  of  the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation. 
..  . That's  how  I view  any  future  role  for  her." 
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Police  mixup  destroys  evidence 

Case  involves  1975  slaying  of  activist 

By  Sarah  Huntley  And  Karen  Abbott,  Rocky  Mountain  News 

August  21,  2003 

Denver  police  officials  are  investigating  whether  evidence  in  the  1975 
slaying  of  American  Indian  activist  Anna  Mae  Pictou-Aquash  is  missing  as  a 
result  of  confusion  over  inventory  records. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  News  has  learned  that  several  tapes  stored  in  the 
police  department's  property  bureau  were  destroyed  in  2001  after  a 
homicide  lieutenant  was  unable  to  link  them  to  any  known  case. 

Copies  of  at  least  some  of  the  tapes  have  been  recovered. 

Armedia  Gordon,  division  chief  of  investigations,  said  the  mistake  came 
to  the  department's  attention  last  week  when  federal  authorities  asked 
Detective  Abe  Alonzo  for  new  copies  of  the  evidence. 

Copies  of  all  the  department's  evidence  had  been  forwarded  to  the  feds 
years  ago  when  the  case  was  transferred  from  Denver,  where  Pictou-Aquash 
was  abducted,  to  South  Dakota,  where  her  body  was  found. 

"They  lost  everything,  so  they  came  back  to  Abe  asking  the  question," 
Gordon  said. 

When  Alonzo  went  to  the  property  bureau,  he  was  told  there  were  no  tapes 
In  their  place  he  found  an  order  signed  by  Lt.  Ion  Priest  authorizing  the 
destruction  of  the  evidence. 

Gordon  said  Priest  signed  off  on  the  order  after  receiving  an  incomplete 
- and  erroneous  - invoice  from  the  property  bureau's  computer.  The  bureau 
forwards  invoices  to  investigators  every  13  months  to  determine  whether 
evidence  should  still  be  preserved. 

The  computer  printout  given  to  Priest  listed  a 2000  date  and  an  address 
in  northwest  Denver,  neither  of  which  appeared  to  be  connected  to  Pictou- 
Aquash  's  death. 

"It  doesn't  show  the  victim's  name  or  the  officer's  name  or  any  of 
that,"  Gordon  said. 

Some  records  associated  with  the  evidence  included  a badge  number,  but 
the  number  belongs  to  a vice  detective  - not  the  detective  assigned  to  the 
case. 

"I  don't  think  Priest  thought  there  was  any  way  to  identify  where  this 
case  belonged,"  Gordon  said.  "Somehow  all  the  information  didn't  get 
transferred  over  (into  the  computer)  . . . This  is  just  an  error  that 
needs  to  be  checked  out." 

When  the  lieutenant  learned  of  the  mix-up,  he  was  able  to  retrieve 
duplicate  copies  of  at  least  some  of  the  tapes  from  the  homicide  unit's 
archives,  she  said. 


The  unit  is  methodical  about  preserving  its  own  archives,  which  are  kept 
separate  from  the  property  bureau.  Evidence  in  old  cases  is  maintained 
indefinitely  in  the  hope  that  new  leads  could  result  in  an  arrest. 

"My  understanding  is  that  the  critical  evidence  was  found,"  Gordon  said. 
"Whether  it  was  everything,  I'm  not  clear  on." 

Alonzo,  who  was  handling  the  case  for  the  department,  wasn't  available 
for  comment. 

Gordon  said  she  is  reviewing  original  inventory  records  to  determine 
whether  any  tapes  were  irretrievable. "I  really  hope  that  all  is  not  lost," 
she  said. 

Federal  officials  in  South  Dakota,  where  two  men  face  federal  murder 
charges  for  Pictou-Aquash ' s death,  couldn't  be  reached  Wednesday. 

Arlo  Looking  Cloud,  of  Denver,  and  John  Graham,  of  Canada,  also  known  as 
John  Boy  Patton,  were  arrested  in  April  in  connection  with  Pictou-Aquash ' s 
slaying.  Looking  Cloud's  trial  is  scheduled  for  Sept.  30.  No  trial  date 
has  been  set  for  Graham. 

The  30-year-old  woman,  who  has  become  a revered  symbol  to  other  American 
Indians,  allegedly  was  snatched  from  the  Denver  home  of  TroyLynn  Yellow 
Wood  in  1975  by  three  people,  then  taken  to  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian 
Reservation  in  South  Dakota  and  killed. 

A rancher  found  the  badly  decomposed  body  of  a woman  in  a ravine  near 
Wamblee,  S.D.,  in  February  1976.  Nobody  knew  who  she  was,  and  a government 
pathologist  concluded  she  died  of  exposure.  The  FBI  had  her  hands  cut  off 
and  sent  to  Washington,  D.C.,  for  identification.  The  rest  of  the  body  was 
buried  in  a pauper's  grave. 

A judge  later  ordered  the  body  exhumed,  and  a second  autopsy  uncovered  a 
bullet  in  the  back  of  Pictou-Aquash ' s head. 

Three  grand  juries  reviewed  the  case.  A fourth  grand  jury  indicted 
Looking  Cloud  and  Graham  in  March. 

The  long-unsolved  murder  has  divided  American  Indian  activists  and  the 
Pine  Ridge  reservation  for  decades.  Rumors  have  circulated  since  her  death 
that  Pictou-Aquash  may  have  been  killed  by  other  American  Indian  Movement 
members  who  believed  she  was  an  FBI  informant,  or  by  the  real  informants  - 
perhaps  with  FBI  knowledge  - for  fear  she  would  disclose  their  identities. 

Some  AIM  leaders  even  have  accused  each  other  of  involvement  in  her 
death . 

It  was  unclear  Wednesday  what  effect,  if  any,  the  evidence  mix-up  in 
Denver  would  have  on  the  federal  prosecution.  None  of  the  physical 
evidence  in  the  case  was  affected. 

But  Gordon  acknowledged  there  could  be  unintended  consequences. 

"We  were  able  to  find  evidence  that  was  listed  as  destroyed  in  the 
homicide  archives,"  she  said.  "But  if  this  case  is  later  lost,  good  Lord, 
people  will  be  pointing  to  this  and  who  knows  what  else." 
huntleys@RockyMountainNews.com  or  303-892-5212 
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Please  Notify  Native  Prisoners  of  This  Supporter 


It  is  with  sadness  and  dismay  that  we  are  forced  to  notify  you  of  the 
deceitful  actions  of  one  of  the  European  supporters  (as  NAPS  prefers 
not  to  go  public  with  this  sort  of  issue) . 

Anna  Marie  Musti,  from  Brindisi,  Italy,  has  been  less  than  honest  in  her 
dealings  with  Van  Dyken  Long  Soldier,  regarding  the  sale  of  his  artwork. 
Over  a 4-5  year  period.  Soldier  has  sent  Ms.  Musti  5 boxes  of  turquoise 
jewelry,  drums,  beaded  bags,  etc.  (valued  at  approximately  $9000),  to 
sell  in  order  to  raise  money  for  his  defense  fund.  In  return  for  Ms. 

Musti 's  help.  Soldier  has  gifted  her  with  several  valuable  pieces  of 
artwork.  Yet  he  has  received  only  $1200  to  date,  even  though  Ms.  Musti 
has  informed  him  that  a great  deal  of  his  work  has  been  sold,  and  he 
has  not  received  any  money  for  at  least  one  year  now. 

Soldier  has  contacted  Ms.  Musti  on  several  occasions;  especially  this 
past  year,  to  request  that  she  forward  the  money  owed  and  return  the 
leftover  artwork.  For  the  most  part,  Ms.  Musti  has  totally  ignored 
Soldier,  and  when  she  did  respond,  it  was  with  empty  promises  and 
conflicting  information. 

As  a result.  Soldier  contacted  others  to  help  him  with  this  matter,  and 
they  made  formal  requests  to  obtain  the  above  items.  And  like  Soldier, 
they  were  ignored  or  lied  to.  Finally,  about  two  weeks  ago,  NAPS  was 
asked  to  get  involved  and  we  were  also  provided  with  several  lame 
excuses,  which  we  exchanged  with  the  others  who  were  trying  to  assist. 

And  needless  to  say,  the  noose  is  tightening. 

We  have  provided  Ms.  Musti  with  several  feasible  options  so  she  can 
deal  with  this  issue  quickly;  however,  she  chooses  to  ignore  this 
advice  and  prefers  to  play  the  helpless  victim.  She  has  failed  to  explain 
when  and  how  exactly  she  is  going  to  forward  the  money  and  items, 
instead  giving  vague  explanations.  From  all  intents  and  purposes,  Ms. 

Musti  is  telling  everyone  something  different,  in  order  to  buy  time,  and 
she  fails  to  address  any  of  the  "real"  issues  presented  to  her. 

NAPS  forewarned  Ms.  Musti  from  the  outset  that  we  would  go  public  if 
she  failed  to  deal  with  this  matter  within  a reasonable  time  period.  And 
I believe  in  her  last  response,  she  simply  told  us  to  leave  her  alone, 
while  she  failed  at  all  to  respond  to  the  others. 

We  have  all  been  hoping  and  praying  that  Ms.  Musti  would  do  the  "right" 
thing,  but  it  concerns  us  that  she  is  already  disappearing  from  mailing 
lists.  It  also  concerns  us  that  information  is  becoming  available,  stating 
that  she  has  done  this  sort  of  thing  before  to  prisoners. 

NAPS  also  notified  Ms.  Musti  that  we  would  be  contacting  the  Italian 
police  authorities,  if  this  matter  is  not  settled  within  days  (and  we  are 
already  in  the  process  of  collecting  documentation). 

Our  intention  by  going  public,  is  NOT  to  start  any  rumor  mongering  (and 
we  do  not  wish  to  receive  stories  concerning  either  of  the  above 
individuals).  What  we  would  like  to  ensure  is  that  no  other  Native 
prisoner  is  duped  by  this  individual.  Therefore,  we  would  appreciate  this 
notice  being  circulated  widely. 

We  thank  you  in  advance  for  your  assistance. 

Sincerely 

Valerie  Scott,  NAPS 


NAPS  (Native  American  Prisoner  Support) 
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I am  a concerned  Texan  and  an  attorney  in  San  Antonio  that  represents 
prisoners  throughout  the  State  of  Texas.  I am  hired  privately  by  my 
client's  and  their  families  and  speak  directly  with  Parole  Board  Members 
on  individual  cases.  I have  been  doing  this  work  for  several  years  and 
have  spoken  to  different  Parole  Commissioners  all  over  the  state  on 
hundreds,  if  not  thousands,  of  occasions. 


My  office  is  currently  heavily  involved  in  a fight  to  maintain  the 
current  eighteen  member  parole  board  in  Texas.  Recent  bills  have  attempted 
to  reorganize  the  Parole  Board,  creating  seven  Parole  Board  Members  and 
eleven  Commissioners.  Such  a reduction  would  have  a monumental  impact  on 
the  level  and  quality  of  communication  the  Board  would  have  with 
offenders,  and  the  families  of  offenders.  I feel  that  it  is  critical  for 
my  office  and  organizations  like  yours  to  express  our  concern  about  this 
issue . 

I am  interested  in  joining  any  prisoner  or  victim  rights  or  other  prison 
related  group  and  getting  mutually  agreed  upon  messages  noticed  by  the 
legislature.  I feel  such  an  effort  will  require  our  grassroots  cooperation. 
I have  already  written  the  Texas  House  and  Senate  members  on  this  issue 
and  would  like  to  work  with  other  organizations  on  similar  common  ground 
issues.  If  your  organization  sends  me  a blank  letterhead  sheet  I will 
order  some  of  your  organizations  letterhead  and  compose  a letter  to  the 
Texas  legislature  arguing  our  similar  issues.  I will  then  send  the 
completed  letter  to  your  organization  and  your  organization  can  approve 
or  amend  and  approve  the  letter  then  have  it  signed  by  your  a member  or 
leadership  in  your  organization  and  send  it  back  to  my  office. 

Once  I have  your  approval,  I will  then  print  up  the  letter  and  send  it 
out  to  each  of  the  Texas  House  and  Senate  members  at  no  charge  to  your 
organization.  All  I need  from  your  organization  is  your  blank  letterhead 
and  your  approval  of  the  letter  we  send.  I already  have  the  database, 
staff  and  knowledge  to  communicate  your  message  to  the  legislature.  In 
this  way  the  hard  work,  knowledge,  experience  and  resources  of  my  office 
can  greatly  benefit  our  mutual  causes. 

My  only  other  requirement  is  that  we  also  send  a separate  letter  showing 
a desire  to  maintain  the  current  size  of  the  Texas  Parole  Board.  In  this 
way  as  a member  of  your  organization  I can  further  your  issues  and  in 
return  your  organization  will  be  supporting  our  mutual  interest  in 
preventing  the  reduction  of  the  Texas  Parole  Board  as  well. 

If  you  have  any  questions  please  feel  free  to  contact  me  at  your 
earliest  convenience. 

Sincerely, 

Paul  A.  Hampel 

1-888-707-2765 

1-888-70-PAROLE 

cell:  (210)  325-0536 

www.lawyertexasparole.com 

Below  is  part  of  my  reasons  for  maintaining  the  current  Texas  Parole 
Board.  Recent  bills  have  attempted  to  reorganize  the  Parole  Board, 
creating  seven  Parole  Board  Members  and  eleven  Commissioners.  Such  a 
reduction  would  have  a monumental  impact  on  the  level  and  quality  of 
communication  the  Board  would  have  with  victims,  offenders,  and  the 
families  of  victims  and  offenders.  The  Texas  Board  of  Pardons  and  Paroles 
currently  votes  a minimum  of  two  votes  and  as  many  as  eighteen  votes  for 
each  case  in  a prison  system  housing  over  140,000  inmates.  At  the  present 
time,  many  persons  have  expressed  a desire  to  have  contact  with  the 
actual  voters  at  the  time  when  decisions  are  made.  Under  the  current 
system,  victims  are  assured  of  communication  and  the  Board  sincerely 
attempts  to  speak  with  all  persons  seeking  correspondence  on  each  case. 

This  communication  effort  is  an  enormous  task  and  is  an  essential  part 
of  intelligent,  informed,  and  fully  comprehensive  parole  decisions.  The 
concerns  of  victims,  the  level  of  support,  and  a detailed  review  of  both 
the  state,  inmate,  victim  and  family  information  must  be  considered  for  a 
comprehensive  review  to  occur.  This  detail  and  time  is  necessary  to  grant 
the  privilege  of  parole  where  it  is  deserved.  This  effort  also  reduces 
recidivism  by  granting  parole  to  inmates  with  a reasonable  chance  of 
success  on  parole.  All  of  these  factors  must  be  considered  as  a whole  by 
a single  individual  if  informed  votes  are  to  continue  in  the  future.  This 
comprehensive  task  will  be  greatly  compromised  by  separation  or 
delegation  of  the  different  factors  in  the  decision  that  would  result 
from  this  proposed  reorganization. 

The  efficiency  of  the  parole  system  will  also  be  greatly  compromised  if 
the  size  of  the  Parole  Board  is  reduced  or  if  the  parole  decisions  are 


separated  and  divided  amongst  different  parole  personnel.  The  effort 
required  to  make  these  decisions  will  have  to  be  duplicated  by  several 
members  if  the  duties  are  divided.  This  would  result  in  a much  less 
efficient  system  that  would  be  more  bureaucratic  and  would  compromise  the 
overall  quality  of  the  voting  process.  In  the  current  budget  times  it  is 
critical  for  all  Texas  government  to  give  careful  consideration  to  all 
expenses.  I feel  this  is  a key  reason  for  urging  maintaining  the  current 
Parole  Board  structure.  The  changing  of  the  Parole  Board  structure 
involves  considerable  retraining  and  effort.  This  retraining  takes  a 
great  deal  of  time.  The  resulting  inefficiency  would  be  a burden  to  the 
entire  Parole  system  that  would  result  in  considerable  costs. 

Over  the  last  eight  years  I have  seen  tremendous  progress  on  the  part  of 
the  Texas  Board  of  Pardons  and  Paroles.  These  accomplishments  include,  but 
are  not  limited  to  the  following: 

" The  Texas  Board  of  Pardons  and  Paroles  has  become  more  efficient  using 
taxpayer  money  judiciously  with  great  caution  and  skill. 

" The  Board  has  provided  greater  access  to  the  public  both  in  terms  of 
important  information  as  well  as  individual  time  to  families  wishing  to 
speak  with  Parole  Commissioners. 

" The  Board  has  developed  and  published  clearer  guidelines  easily 
understood  by  the  lay  public  that  explain  the  bases  and  reasons  for  the 
individual  parole  decisions. 

These  accomplishments  are  the  result  of  hard  work  and  considerable 
cooperation  on  the  part  of  all  of  the  Parole  Board's  members  and  staff. 

The  current  communication  and  cooperation  of  the  Parole  Board  is 
exceptional.  It  has  allowed  the  Parole  Board  to  accomplish  a great  deal 
in  a short  period  of  time.  I urge  maintaining  the  current  Parole  Board 
structure  based  on  these  accomplishments  and  efforts.  Such  passion  and 
commitment  in  government  must  be  valued  if  government  is  to  operate  at 
it's  highest  level.  I hope  you  will  consider  these  thoughts  in  your 
service. 

Thank  you  for  your  time  and  efforts  in  this  matter. 

Sincerely, 

Best  wishes, 

Paul  A.  Hampel 

"RE:  Indian  School  receiving  Historic  Marker"  

Date:  Fri,  22  Aug  2003  08:12:46  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" CARL ISLE" 

http://www.cumberlink.com/articles/2003/08/18/news/news01.txt 

Indian  School  receiving  historic  marker  Aug.  31 
By  Lindy  Hockersmith 
August  18,  2003 

Dedication  of  a historic  marker  to  about  10,700  students  who  attended  the 
Carlisle  Indian  School  over  the  course  of  29  years  is  scheduled  Aug.  31  at 
10  a.m.  at  the  Indian  Cemetery  on  the  grounds  of  Carlisle  Barracks. 

Dedication  of  a historic  marker  to  about  10,700  students  who  attended 
the  Carlisle  Indian  School  over  the  course  of  29  years  is  scheduled  Aug. 

31  at  10  a.m.  at  the  Indian  Cemetery  on  the  grounds  of  Carlisle  Barracks. 

The  cemetery  contains  small  white  grave  markers  for  186  Native  American 
children  who  died  while  attending  the  school.  The  historic  marker  now  will 
be  placed  inside  the  cemetery  gate  and  will  be  visible  from  Claremont  Road. 

"Getting  the  marker  was  really  a group  effort,"  says  Barbara  Landis, 
webmaster  of  the  Carlisle  School  research  web  pages. 

The  idea  first  came  up  in  2001  when  a group  of  young  Native  Americans 
working  in  Washington  D.C.  toured  the  former  school  grounds. 

A question  was  raised  as  to  why  no  recognition  had  been  given  to  a site 


where  thousands  of  Native  American  children  spent  much  of  their  formative 
years.  Although  a marker  denotes  that  the  buildings  are  on  the  National 
Register  of  Historic  Places,  no  specific  mention  is  made  of  the  Indian 
School . 

Co-ordinated  through  Landis'  webpages,  a group  of  researchers  and 
relatives  of  Carlisle  students  applied  to  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  and 
Museum  Commission  (PHMC)  for  a marker  grant.  The  commission  approves  or 
disapproves  applications  based  on  guidelines  such  as  whether  the  marker 
addresses  a significant  person  or  part  of  history. 

"We  were  pretty  certain  that  it  would  be  approved,"  says  Landis,  seeing 
as  how  the  school  was  one  of  the  first  Indian  boarding  schools  established 
in  the  United  States. 

Funds  had  to  be  matched 

In  order  to  receive  the  grant,  Landis  and  her  group  had  to  match  funds 
that  the  commission  approved  in  2002.  The  group  achieved  this  through 
donations  from  individual  donors  and  large  organizations. 

"We  received  many  donations  from  people  who  are  directly  connected  to 
the  school,"  Landis  says.  "The  relatives  of  the  students  have  a direct 
stake  in  what  the  marker  would  be." 

Several  larger  organizations,  such  as  the  American  Indian  Society, 
Cleveland  Center  for  Indians,  and  the  Viola  While  Water  Foundation  also 
agreed  to  sponsor  the  marker. 

Landis  says  the  marker  group  received  "advice  cooperation  and  support  of 
the  Carlisle  Barracks,"  in  applying  for  the  funds  and  deciding  where  to 
place  the  marker. 

The  marker  text  was  a collaborative  effort  of  a group  of  friends  and 
relatives  of  Carlisle  Indian  School  students.  "Everything  for  the  marker 
was  done  by  consensus,"  she  adds. 

Mixed  legacy 

Richard  Henry  Pratt  founded  the  controversial  Carlisle  Indian  School. 

For  some  students,  the  school  provided  opportunity  in  the  "white"  world. 
However,  for  others,  the  school  created  a loss  of  identity.  Today,  the 
school  is  both  criticized  and  praised  for  the  legacy  it  left  behind. 

The  school  is  also  known  for  the  accomplishments  of  several  athletes. 

The  most  famous  was  Dim  Thorpe,  who  won  gold  medals  in  the  decathlon  and 
pentathlon  in  the  1912  Olympics. 

Landis  feels  the  marker  will  help  visitors  to  the  school  to  understand 
the  conflicting  feelings  that  still  exist. 

Relatives  to  speak 

Several  descendants  and  relatives  of  Carlisle  Indian  School  students 
will  share  stories  of  the  Carlisle  experience  during  the  dedication.  Also 
invited  to  the  ceremony  are  state  representatives  and  senators.  Gov.  Ed 
Rendell,  members  of  the  PHMC  and  representatives  from  the  Carlisle 
Barracks . 

A picnic  will  follow  at  a Pine  Grove  Furnace  State  Park  pavilion  near  a 
camp  that  once  belonged  to  the  Indian  School. 

"Because  the  school  is  many  times  associated  with  a loss  of  culture  and 
language  because  of  its  attempts  to  assimilate  Indians  into  American 
culture  and  there  is  such  pain  in  this  history,  we  decided  to  end  the 
marker  dedication  event  in  a place  where  the  children  had  fun,"  Landis 
says . 

A hospitality  worker  at  the  park  to  greet  visitors  who  might  stay 
overnight.  "Hopefully  everyone  will  get  to  know  one  another,"  Landis  says. 

Lisa  Johns,  interpreter  for  the  park,  will  conduct  a tour  from  the 
pavilion  where  the  picnic  will  be  held  to  the  Indian  camp.  Landis  says  the 
picnic  will  feature  traditional  foods,  such  as  fry  bread  and  corn  soup. 

She  is  encouraging  attendees  to  bring  covered  dishes  as  well. 

Parking  for  the  marker  dedication  will  be  available  at  Carlisle  Barracks 
near  the  Claremont  Road  entrance  to  the  Post.  In  order  to  park,  all 
drivers  are  required  to  bring  a valid  vehicle  registration,  proof  of 
insurance  and  a driver's  license.  All  adults  will  need  a picture 
identification  to  enter  the  post. 


For  more  information  or  to  help  with  the  ceremony  and  picnic,  please 
visit  www . carlis leindian school . org . 

FYI : 

The  historic  marker's  exact  wording  is:  "This  school  was  the  model  for  a 
nation-wide  system  of  boarding  schools  intended  to  assimilate  American 
Indians  into  mainstream  culture.  Over  10,000  indigenous  children  attended 
the  school  between  1879  and  1918.  Despite  idealistic  beginnings,  the 
school  left  a mixed  and  lasting  legacy,  creating  opportunity  for  some 
students  and  conflicted  identities  for  others.  In  this  cemetery  are  186 
graves  of  students  who  died  while  in  Carlisle." 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Sentinel,  Carlisle,  Pa. 

"RE : Rustywire:  Moving  them  up  the  Mountain"  

Date:  Sat  May  24  1:01  AM 

From:  rustywire@yahoo.com  (john  rustywire) 

Sub j : moving  them  up  the  mountain 

Newsgroup:  alt. native 

Tomorrow  is  Saturday,  she  will  rise  early  to  go  high  in  the  mountains, 
a place  called  Lake  Canyon  way  up  in  the  Uintahs  South  of  the  Duchesne 
River.  The  summer  comes  slow  here,  the  snow  stays  long  and  about  this 
time  of  the  year  it  is  time  for  cattle  to  graze.  She  will  wake  him  her 
husband,  and  son  and  tell  them  let's  get  ready  to  go.  179  head  she 
has,  8 bulls  and  9 horses.  The  roads  up  the  mountain  fall  away  into 
deep  ruts  but  she  said  we  will  get  up  there,  time  for  Indian  cattle, 
them  cows  to  graze  way  up  high. 

Way  back  in  1897,  they  came  with  their  horses,  whitemen  who  said  this 
is  a good  place  and  took  the  land,  the  mountains,  the  forests  and 
trees,  the  lakes  of  sweet  water  and  tall  grass  and  said  this  is  the 
Uinta  Forest,  named  for  them  Indians  who  used  to  camp  there,  but  were 
there  anymore.  They  live  on  the  rez  now,  but  insome  old  books,  it 
says,  this  is  your  land  from  Mountaintop  to  Mountaintop.  The  is  what 
was  promised  them  way  back  then.  The  United  States  said  we  will  use 
your  forest  but  we  will  remember  it  was  your  land,  and  you  and  your 
people  can  graze  your  animals  up  here,  there  is  enough  room  for  2000 
or  so,  and  so  the  made  the  words  on  paper  back  in  1906. 

There  came  a time  when  the  grass  was  lean  and  the  cows  many,  more 
white  farmers  and  cattlemencame  into  the  valley,  and  they  said  we  need 
to  graze  with  your  herds  up  in  the  forest.  So  the  US  said,  there  their 
forest  service,  let  us  borrow  your  grazing  there  is  enough  to  go 
around,  just  for  year  or  so,  which  lasted  7 winters  and  8 summers.  The 
Indians  took  their  cows  up  high  and  found  that  there  was  only  short 
grass  and  other  cattle  with  strange  brands.  Where  shall  we  put  our 
animals  they  said  to  the  forest  people.  They  said,  we  looked  at  the 
place  and  since  you  havenot  been  here  for  a long  time  we  said  to 
ourselves  the  indians  don't  want  this  place  any  more  they  have  other 
places  and  so  we  put  those  with  a greater  need  for  feed  on  this  land. 

Look  there  is  still  more  than  enough  grass  for  you  and  they  pointed  to 
the  mountains  to  the  morht  and  said  go  there.  It  was  about  1938  or  so, 
a generation  had  lost  the  land  to  the  south. 

Over  the  years,  the  grass  grew  and  then  came  the  forest  men,  we  need 
to  borrow  some  of  your  grazing  for  just  a short  while  and  so  they  took 
the  land  away  from  those  indians  with  faith  in  the  words  written  in 
paper  from  1906  and  said  out  father  in  washingtion  will  look  out  for 
us.  It  was  after  the  big  war,  maybe  1949  when  they  found  out  that  the 
borrowed  grass  was  gone  forever.  So  it  went  day  after  day,  month  after 
month  year  after  year,  until  1969  when  Lake  Canyon  came  back  to  them, 
for  just  a little  bit,  it  was  theirs  but  for  a small  fee,  they  said. 

We  know  about  what  we  said  in  1906,  and  just  to  let  you  know  we  see 
that  there  were  words  written  back  then,  but  we  are  letting  you  know 
that  we  agree  with  you  that  the  words  are  there  but  that  we  say  we 
agree  to  disagree.  The  Indians  said  what  does  that  mean.  The  forest 


men  said  it  means  we  will  look  to  the  wisdom  of  oun  people  in 
Washington  to  say  what  is  right  in  the  way  of  working  the  land  with 
you,  bring  your  cattle  and  use  it  there,  just  sign  this  paper  and  pay 
a little  bit  to  help  out  the  money  pot  in  Washington.  So  the  tribe 
said  ok  we  will  follow  along  and  put  our  trust  in  these  words. 

It  is  May  and  the  time  has  gone  by,  in  the  old  days  they  hitched  the 
wagons  and  brought  food,  the  family  gathered  taking  their  horses  with 
them  and  made  camp  moving  those  lazy  cows  up  the  mountain.  The  indian 
woman  stood  there  and  said  to  me,  I remember  my  grandmother  cooking 
for  us,  and  we  would  dance  and  play  riding  horses,  all  my  undies  came 
and  worked  hard,  but  at  night  we  would  sing  and  play  and  listen  to  the 
stories  about  soldier  summit  how  the  cavalry  put  those  old  indians 
high  on  the  mountain,  a campsite  that  was  so  cold  by  fall  that  nothing 
could  live  and  so  the  old  indians  slipped  away.  Look  up  there  to  the 
South  on  the  Mountain  beyond  the  trees,  a small  valley  taht  is  the 
place  where  it  happened  they  say.  It  is  where  she  learned  to  ride  a 
horse,  to  stand  in  the  saddle,  where  she  dreamed  she  would  name  her 
child  a long  time  before  he  was  ever  born  for  the  way  the  sun  burst 
over  the  mountain  and  rushed  into  the  valley  like  a charging  warrior 
racing  to  the  other  side  of  the  valley,  he  was  a dog  soldier  but  when 
he  was  born  she  called  him  Long  Soldier  and  he  stood  there  a short 
ways  away  listening  to  his  mother  talk  abouthim  years  ago  at  the  place 
on  the  mountain.  Her  eyes  were  gleeming,  and  they  were  bright.  She 
stood  there  with  her  long  black  hair  and  said  we  will  move  the  cattle 
up  there  and  camp  this  weekend  like  we  used  to.  She  had  made  good  for 
the  journey. 

She  woke  up  early,  way  before  dawn  and  with  her  man  and  his  cousins, 
her  sons  and  aunts  and  uncles  headed  those  cattle  to  travel  miles 
across  the  valley  and  up  the  mountain  where  the  roads  are  steep  and 
gullies  deep  and  wide,  using  chains  and  come  alongs  to  keep  the  trucks 
from  falling  down  the  mountain.  They  will  get  there  tomorrow  evening, 
partway.  I stood  there  and  listened  to  her  tell  it  to  me,  the  way  they 
would  go.  She  was  born  to  ride  a horse,  an  indian  cow  woman,  ready  for 
anything. 

I stood  there  and  listened  to  them,  but  I knew  as  I stood  there  that 
the  forest  men,  from  the  United  States,  had  said,  the  indians  don't 
need  that  place  anymore  and  so  we  have  others  who  need  it  more,  and  so 
they  gave  the  forest  service  grazing  permit,  the  one  given  for  the 
forest  on  the  reservation  boundary  to  a white  man.  I listened  to  her 
and  then  said,  I heard  the  permit  is  not  yours  anymore.  She  stood 
there,  her  eyes  flashing  ans  looked  at  me  and  said  no  one  has  said  it 
to  us  and  we  are  going  up  there  like  we  have  always  done  and  that  is 
what  we  are  doing  in  the  morning.  I said  maybe  you  should  check  first 
and  she  said,  it  is  our  land,  our  forest  and  the  bones  of  my  fathers 
are  buried  there  and  we  are  going,  and  so  she  walked  away  from  me  and 
will  make  ready  to  push  her  cattle  up  the  mountain  and  in  a small 
valley  way  up  high  in  the  Uintahs  at  a place  called  Lake  Canyon  in  the 
Uinta  forest  will  see  if  the  words  written  in  1906  are  true  or  whether 
they  are  a lie.  So  it  goes  on  the  Uintah  and  Ouray.  The  forest  service 
has  revoked  the  Lake  Canyon  permit  that  belonged  to  the  Ute  Tribe  and 
has  given  it  to  non-Indina  despite  an  agreement  made  with  them  that 
this  would  never  happen  for  their  grazing  area  in  this  rough  canyon 
country  used  by  their  people  for  centuries. 

"RE : Poem:  Thinking  on  Navajo  Girl"  

Date:  Fri,  lul  11  2003  06:18  AM 

From:  rustywire@yahoo.com  (john  rustywire) 

Sub j : Thinking  on  Navajo  Girl 

Newsgroup:  alt. native 

Thinking  about  a life  time  ago 
the  the  Navajo  Girl  way  down  south 
in  Navajoland,  Dinetah  we  call  it,  home 


She  stood  there  with  long  black  hair 

eyes  of  the  softest  brown 

when  she  laughed 

the  wind  would  sing 

we  would  run 

together 

with  arms  outstretched 
through  the  sagebrush 

feeling  it  with  the  tips  of  our  fingers 

The  long  summer  days  would  pass  on  by 
writing  our  names  on  the  big  red  rocks 
Navajo  Sandstone,  now  wind  blown 
In  the  sand  down  by  the  wash 
we  put  them  wrote  our  life  story 
to  be  carried  away  by  the  wind 

We  would  walk  and  talk 
going  to  the  trading  post 
everyone  would  look  at  us 
we  would  laugh  and  wave 
it  was  just  to  check  the  mail 

The  Summer  Sing 

listening  to  the  swaying  song  of  the  dance 

jsut  below  the  mesa 

not  too  far  from  home 

watching  the  sun  set 

the  stars  dance  across  the  sky 

Dawn  Boy  found  us  still  there 

I see  this  in  the  night  sky 

we  have  gone  far  from  that  place 

we  left  and  the  place  still  sings  our  names 

I hear  it  in  the  wind 

Closing  my  eyes 

I see  the  curve  of  your  cheek, 

long  black  hair 

touched  by  the  wind 

Navajo  girl  with  smiling  eyes 

way  down  south  in  Navajoland 

"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Sat,  23  Aug  2003  18:49:08  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea .org> 

Sub j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  August  25-31 

AUKAKE 

(August) 

(Mahoe-mua) 

25 

Love  is  a golden  bird  singing  in  a green  valley. 

26 

For  the  patient  spirit,  life  holds  many  rewards. 

27 

Listen  always  for  the  answers  to  questions  you  have  never  asked. 

28 

The  flower  is  nature's  work  of  art. 

29 

Life  is  a continuous  cycle  of  learning. 

30 

Curiosity  is  the  seed  of  knowledge. 


31 

New  ideas  can  help  preserve  old  traditions. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE : Momaday  Radio  Show"  

Date:  Mon,  25  Aug  2003  23:45:16  -0700 
From:  Lori  Tubert  <loridid@prodigy . net> 

Sub j : Momaday  radio  show 
>To:  gars@nanews.org 

You  are  invited  to  be  a part  of  a live  radio  experience 
and  historical  event. 

Saturday,  September  13th,  2003,  4pm  Matinee  & 8pm  Benefit  Performance 


Wells  Fargo  Radio  Theater  will  record  the  radio  adaptation  of 
N.  Scott  Momaday' s "The  Indolent  Boys" 
at : 

The  Autry  Museum 

4700  Western  Fleritage  Way 

Los  Angeles,  CA  90027 

Starring:  Edward  Albert,  Dohn  Aniston,  Michael  Horse,  Sandra  Horse, 
Tamara  Krinsky,  Zahn  McClarnon,  N.  Scott  Momaday,  Arigon  Starr  and  Rey 
Ortega  on  flute.  Co-hostess,  Rosemary  Alexander 

Matinee  admission  is  $25  for  museum  members  and  $35  for  nonmembers. 
Admission  for  the  8:00  p.m.  benefit  performance  is  $100  (includes 
catered  reception  with  cast  and  playwright.) 

Advance  tickets  are  available  at  the  Visitor  Services  Desk  during 
regular  museum  hours,  and  through  TicketWeb  at  www.TicketWeb.com,  or  by 
calling  866.666.8932. 

As  part  of  the  Autry's  long-standing  Wells  Fargo  Radio  Theatre  program, 
the  museum  is  proud  to  present  this  important  event,  the  adaptation  of 
N.  Scott  Momaday 's  "The  Indolent  Boys,"  a true  and  compelling  story  of 
three  Kiowa  boys  who  fled  their  Indian  boarding  school  in  mid-winter  and 
the  fear  and  urgency  of  the  staff  to  find  them  before  it's  too  late. 

Proceeds  from  the  8:00  p.m.  performance  benefit  the  Autry  Museum  and  the 
Buffalo  Trust,  a nonprofit  foundation  for  the  preservation,  protection, 
and  return  of  their  cultural  heritage  to  Native  peoples. 

Produced,  Adapted  & Co-directed  by  Lori  Tubert,  Produced  by  Cynthia 
Fritts  Stillwell,  Co-directed  by  Michael  Horse 

"RE;  Spiritual  Gathering  of  the  Oyate"  

Date:  Mon,  25  Aug  2003  23:00:58  -0400 
From:  Alfred  Bone  Shirt  <huhoogle@gwtc . net> 

Sub j : Spiritual  gathering  of  the  Oyate 

>To:  "gars-speakeasy.org"  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

Spiritual  Gathering  of  the  Oyate 
Moody  County  Courthouse 
Flandreau,  South  Dakota 
August  27,2003 

Begin  to  Gather  at  Noon,  Prayers  & Statements  - 1:00  PM 


The  Dakota  Lakota  Nakota  Human  Rights  Advocacy  Coalition,  Sicangu 
Lakota  Grass  Roots  Oyate  AIM,  Ihanktonwan  Dakota  Grass  Roots  Oyate 
AIM,  Ta  Oyate  Duta  Justice  Camp  and  The  Eastern  Dakota  AIM  Chapter, 
Alfred  Bone  Shirt,  Frances  Zephier,  Della  Eastman  and  David  Harris 
wish  to  express  the  sympathy  for  a true  patriot  Randolph  Scott  of 
Hardwick,  Minnesota,  whose  life  was  tragically  cut  short  by 
Congressman  Bill  lanklow  who  blew  through  a stop  sign,  in  excess  of 
the  speed  limit. 

In  1967,  Jancita  Eagle  Deer,  a 15  year  old  Lakota  girl,  over  whom 
Congressman  William  lanklow  was  a guardian,  reported  to  the  FBI  that 
he  forcibly  raped  her.  The  FBI  report  included  graphic  pictures  of 
Miss  Eagle  Deer  and  a medical  examination  noted  bruises  on  her  inner 
thigh.  Despite  this,  the  US  Attorney  for  South  Dakota,  Harold  Doyle, 
declined  to  prosecute. 

Since  then,  Mr.  lanklow  has  referred  to  the  FBI  report  as  his 
vindication.  But,  there  has  never  been  an  exhaustive  analysis  of  the 
FBI  report,  which  offers  no  material  evidence  to  exonerate  Mr. 
lanklow.  It  is  clear  that  South  Dakota  was  like  the  Deep  South  in  the 
1960s,  only  the  civil  rights  revolution  left  behind  the  Lakota  people. 
There  is  not  enough  economic  power  inherent  in  its  numbers  to  shut 
down  the  nation's  economy,  by  boycotting.  We  have  been  forced  to 
labor  in  obscurity  all  of  these  years,  even  with  a tribal  court 
finding  that  Miss  Eagle  Deer's  accusations  were  sufficiently  credible 
to  disbar  Bill  lanklow  from  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribal  Court. 

The  Associated  Press  mentioned  that  he  admitted  to  sexually  assaulting 
a Moody  County  girl,  which  led  to  his  departure  from  high  school. 
Apparently,  this  does  not  deserve  mention  today  by  the  powers-that-be. 
But,  in  our  hearts,  lancita  Eagle  Deer  and  that  young  girl  from  Moody 
County  shall  never  depart,  and  we  intend  to  make  our  position  known. 

for  more  information  contact  Alfred  Bone  Shirt  605-747-4443 

Frances  Zephier  605-491-1053 
Della  Eastman  605-698-4408 


"RE : Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Mon,  25  Aug  2003  15:39:14  -0 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy . org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

Lists  from  lim  Anderson,  OCB  Tracker  and  Whispering  Wind  are  listed  here 
for  60  days.  Each  web  site  is  listed  if  you  need  a more  complete  list. 


September  13-14 

Trail  of  Tears  Motorcycle  Run,  Waterloo,  AL 
Commemoration  of  the  Trail  of  Tears  history  with  the 
"Largest  Organized  Motorcycle  Ride  in  the  South,"  with  over 
100,000  motorcycles  participating. 

Friday  will  include  a special  ceremony  and  dedication  of  a Trail  of  Tears 
Monument  in  Spring  Park  in  Tuscumbia.  The  ride  leaves  Cherokee,  NC  on 
Friday  to  Chattanooga  and  the  organized  ride  begins  Saturday  in 
Chattanooga  and  travels  250  mile  to  Waterloo,  AL. 

Activities  in  McFarland  Park  in  Florence  take  place  all  three  days  and 
include  motorcycle  vendors,  activities,  special  exhibits  at  the 
Edith  Newman  Culver  Memorial  Museum  and  entertainment. 

Waterloo  will  host  an  authentic  Native  American  Powwow,  entertainment  and 
all  types  of  vendors.  The  organized  ride  departs  Sunday  for  Oklahoma  to 
complete  the  route. 

* Location:  McFarland  Park  in  Florence  and  Downtown  Waterloo 


* Hours:  Friday  10:00  a.m.  - Until,  Saturday  10:00  a.m.  - 
until  and  Sunday  12:00  noon  to  5:00  p.m. 

* Admission:  Free 

* General  Information:  256-740-4141,  toll  free  1-888-FL0-T0UR, 
www . a 1 -t n -t  ra iloftear s . org 

* McFarland  Park  Vendor  Contact:  256-383-2525. 

Waterloo  Vendor  contact  - 256-764-3237. 

POWWOW 

Waterloo  - Friday,  Saturday  & Sunday  - Sept  19,  20  & 21  2003  Activities 
Free  activities  begin  at  8:30  am  CST. 

Native  American  POW  WOW 
HeadMan:  Lee  Lawrence 
HeadLady:  Alaura  Gilliland 
Host  Drum:  White  Horse 
AD:  Gary  Smith 

Story  Telling,  Demonstrations,  Arts,  Crafts,  Food  vendors  and 
special  exhibits  at  the  historic  Edith  Newman  Culver  Memorial  Museum. 
There  will  also  be  motorcycle  vendors,  a special  welcome  ceremony  for 
the  bikers  and  free  concert  featuring  Branscombe  Richmond  & 

Renegade  Posse  beginning  at  6:30  pm. 

The  POW  WOW  and  vendors  will  continue  through  Sunday. 

Contact:  Waterloo  City  Hall  256-764-3237  or 

Museum  256-757-6081  townofwaterloo@hotmail.com 


November  1-2,  2003 

Native  Solutions  1st  Powwow  Honoring  Chief  Ladiga  Trail 
The  Sports  Complex  is  across  from  Piedmont  High  School. 

Piedmont,  Alabama 

All  drums  and  dancers  are  welcome. 

Vendors  by  invitation  only. 

MC:  Tony  Walkingstick 

Arena  Director:  Butch  Richardson 

Host  Drum:  Buffalo  Heart 

Head  Man:  Crazy  Bear 

Head  Lady:  Kristen  Rose  Hawley 

Special  performance  by  Singing  Hawk. 

Admission  - $5.00  for  adults, 

elders  65  & older  and  children  10  & under  are  free. 

Saturday:  10AM  - 6PM 
Sunday:  10AM  - 5PM 

Contact:  Mark  or  Ruth  Davis:  256-820-6315 

or  email  to:  ravenspiritwalker@yahoo.com  or  thunderhawk2062@yahoo.com 


November  6-9,  2003 

JSU's  Multicultural  Service  with  Native  Solutions  1st  Powwow 
Jacksonville  State  University  Campus  on  the  Quad. 

Hwy  21N 

Main  Campus  is  across  from  the  library,  follow  the  signs. 
Jacksonville,  Alabama 

Celebrating  Native  American  Heritage  Month.  Spend  the  evening 
Cole  Auditorium  on  the  campus  of  Jacksonville  State  University. 
Head  Man:  Crazy  Bear 
Head  Lady  Mouse  Corral 
MC:  Gary  Smith 

Arena  Director:  Butch  Richardson 
All  Drums  and  Dancers  Welcome! 

No  Admission  Charge. 

Vendors  by  invitation  only 

Contact:  Mark  or  Ruth  Davis:  256-820-6315 

or  email:  ravenspiritwalker@yahoo.com  or  thunderhawk2062@yahoo.com 


Andersons-web.com  http: //ander sons -web . com/native_events . htm 

Updated  August  20,  2003 


September  5-7,  2003:  41st  Annual  National  Championship  Pow  Wow  Arts  & 


Crafts  Show  at  the  Traders  Village  in  Grand  Prairie,  Texas. 
For  more  information  call  972-647-2331 


September  6,  2003:  Shane  D.  Zotigh  Memorial  Powwow  at  the  Red  Buffalo 
Hall,  Kiowa  Tribal  Complex  Carnegie,  Oklahoma. 

Contact  Ben  Wolf  562-624-5932  for  more  information. 

At  the  close  of  the  trial  in  California  there  will  be 
another  memorial  powwow  in  Long  Beach. 

Information  on  this  can  be  obtained  from  Ben  Wolf  also. 

September  12  - 14,  2003:  Mid  America  All  Indian  Center  35th 
Annual  Pow  Wow  in  Wichita  Kansas. 

For  more  information  contact  Shannon  Leroy  316-262-5221. 

September  20  - 21,  2003:  15th  Annual  "Everything  is  Sacred"  Pow  Wow 
Gathering  - 2003  at  the  Borchard  Community  Park  190  No.  Reino  Road, 
Thousand  Oaks,  California. 

Check  it  out  at  http://www.everythingissacred.com 

Hosted  by  the  California  Indian  Council  Foundation.  For  more 

information  contact  805-493-2863  or  e-mail:  TheWHITEHAWK@MSN.com 

October  15  - 19,  2003:  Lower  Muskogee  Creek  Tribe  Powwow  at 
Tama  Trible  Town,  Whigham,  Georgia  39897. 

Contact  229-762-3165  e-mail:  cate_esse@yahoo.com 
Seen  on  the  web  at:  http://www.rose.net/~mvr 

October  24  - 26,  2003:  Southeastern  Intertribal  Powwow, 

Friendly  City  Park/EB  Hamilton  Complex,  Trifton,  Georgia 
(1-75  @ 2nd  Street,  exit  63A  & west  2 miles) 

Contact  lerry  Laney  229-787-5180  evenings 

or  e-mail  3erry@NativeWayProductions . com 

on  the  web  at  http://www.NativeWayProductions.com 

November  14  - 16.  2003:  Tullahoma  Intertribal  Powwow,  South  lackson  Civic 
Center  grounds,  Tullahoma,  Tennessee. 

Contact  lerry  Laney  229-787-5180  evenings 

or  e-mail  3erry@NativeWayProductions . com  this  can  be  seen  on  the 
web  at:  http://www.NativeWayProductions.com 

A word  of  advice,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  mistakes  happen! 

Please  try  to  get  in  contact  with  the  event  staff  and  verify  the 
important  information  before  leaving  for  it. 


Aaron's  Powwow  Calendar  Updated  August  20,  2003 

http: //www. geocities . com/Athens/Olympus/9173 /powwows . html 

September  2003 

September  17-20  - First  Annual  Miss  Indian  Rodeo  America  Pageant 
Location:  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

Notes:  CDIB  card  required. 

Contact:  Deborah  Robertson  rodeobest@aol.com;  www.rodeobest.com/apic. 

September  26-28  - 2003  Richmond  Powwow 
Location:  Richmond,  Kentucky. 

Notes:  Intertribal  dancing. 

Contact:  (859)  623-6076;  richmondpowwow@hotmail.com; 
www . homestead . com/ richmondpowwowassn/ . 

September  27-28  - Gathering  of  the  People  Powwow 
Location:  Vigo  Conservation  Club,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 

Contact:  (812)  694-8745. 


October  2003 


October  10-12  - Fifth  Annual  Northern  Lights  Casino  Thanksgiving  Powwow 
Location:  Prince  Albert  Communiplex,  6th  Avenue  North, 

Prince  Albert,  Saskatchewan,  Canada. 

Notes:  Dance  and  drum  contests.  Me,  Russel  Standingrock  & Tommy  Christian; 
Host  Northern  Drum,  Whitefish  Irs.  Categories  include: 

Mens  Fancy,  Traditional,  Grass;  Womens  Fancy  Shawl,  Dingle. 

Contact:  (306)  764-4777;  ctyrellstanding@hotmail.com. 

October  11-12  - First  Annual  American  Indian  Powwow 
Location:  Faulkner  Park,  3 miles  north  of  Lindale,  Texas. 

Notes:  Intertribal  dancing,  everyone  welcome.  Vendor  space  available. 
Contact:  m.l.bailey@prodigy.net;  cheroke2@earthlink.net. 


Aboriginal  Multi-Media  Society  Updated  August  20,  2003 
Aboriginal  Community  Events  Listing 
http : //www. ammsa . com/ ammsae vents . html 

AUGUST  2003 

August  29  & 30,  2003 

Moses  Gilmore  First  Family  Reunion 

Shulus  Arbor 

Lower  Nicola  Band 

Merritt,  BC 

Info:  Simon  Moses  (250)  398-5305 
Email:  smoses@telus.net 

August  29th  - 31st,  2003 
The  Minwaashin  Lodge  Women's  Gathering 
Ottawa,  Ontario 
(613)  741-5590 

August  30-31,  2003 
Frog  Lake  Labour  Day  Powwow 
Frog  Lake  , Alberta 
(780)  943-2173 

Labor  Day  Powwow 
Cass  Lake,  Minnesota 
(218)  335-8200 

21st  Annual  Labor  Day  Powwow 
Grove  City,  Ohio 
Carol:  (614)  443-6120 

SEPTEMBER  2003 

September  3-7,  2003 

57th  Annual  Navajo  Nation  Fair 

Window  Rock,  Arizona 

(928)  871-6478 

www.navajonationfair.com 

September  4-7,  2003 

Six  Nations  Fall  Fair  and  Pow  Wow 

Ohsweken,  Ontario 

Glenda  Porter:  (519)  445-  0783 

September  6,  2003 

Shane  D.  Zotigh  Memorial  Powwow 

Red  Buffalo  Hall,  Kiowa  Tribal  Complex 

Carnegie,  Oklahoma 

Head  Staff  TBA 


September  6 & 7,  2003 


Grand  Valley  American  Indian  Lodge 
42nd  Annual  Traditional  Powwow 
Riverside  Park,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan 
(616)  364-4697 
Email:  wabushna@aol.com 

3rd  Annual  Pow  wow 
"Honouring  our  Children" 

Host:  Georgian  Bay  Native  Friendship  Centre 

Ste.  Marie  Park 

Hwy  12  below  Martyrs  Shrine 

Midland,  Ontario.  Vendors  wanted.  Everyone  welcome. 

Info.  (705)  526-5589 
E-mail:  gbnfc@rogers.com 

September  10-11,  2003 

Environmental  and  Energy  Planning  Workshop  for  First  Nations  Communities 
Best  Western  Nicola  Inn 
Merrit,  BC 

INAC  (BC  Region)  and  the  Aboriginal  and  Northern  Climate  Change 
Program  (ANCCP) 

FREE  two  day  workshops  serve  as  a forum  for  information  sharing  and 
dialogue  on  emerging  environmental  and  energy  planning  issues  among  First 
Nations  communities.  Each  Workshop  will  feature  a variety  of  government 
and  non-government  speakers  as  well  as  regionally  appropriate  case 
studies . 

Call  to  REGISTER  now! 

Email:  roseanna@nautsamawt.com,  or  registration@nautsamawt.com 
Phone:  (604)  943-6712 

September  10  - 12,  2003 

Indigenous  Economic  Opportunities  Conference 
Featuring:  lanice  G.A.E.  Switlo,  B.Com.,  LL.B 
University  of  Alberta 
Conference  Centre, 

Edmonton,  Alberta 
Toll-free:  (800)  332-1191 
www.switlo.com 

September  12  - 14,  2003 

Tyendinaga  Mohawk  Territory  County  Fair 

Tyendinaga  Mohawk  Territory,  ON 

WM.  3.  Brant  : (613)  967-1129 

(613)  396-3800  / 967-3603 

Southern  Ute  Fair  Powwow 

Ignacio,  Colorado 

Info:  Lark  M.  Goodtracks 

(970)  563-4156  or  (970)  563-0117 

Acadia  First  Nation  Annual  Mawomi 
Gold  River  Reserve,  NS 
902-627-2216  Rose  Morris 

Helena  Indian  Summer  Art  Market 

to  be  held  in  the 

"Queen  City  of  the  Rockies" 

Great  Northern  Town  Center 
Helena,  Montana 

Exhibitors  and  Artists  submission  deadline  August  1,  2003 

Please  call  for  application 

Phone:  (406)  449-0318 

Fax:  (406)  449-0323 

E-mail : wa kina sky lea rnin@qwest . net 


Northern  Ontario  foster  Family  Council  Fall  Convention 

Sudbury,  Ontario 

NOFFC  Convention 

(705)  523  - 0423 

Email:  bettlafrance@hotmail.com 

Web  site:  www.noffc.org 

Fergus  Fall  Fair 
Fergus,  Ontario 

Shelly  Maitland  (519)  846-9295 

Wendy  (519)  856-9621 

Web  site:  www.fergusfallfair.com 

Sept.  13,  2003 
2nd  Annual  Manitoulin 
First  Nation  Triathalon 
Manitoulin  Island,  Ontario 
Donna  Chin/  Lenore  Manitowabi/ 

Mariette  Sutherland  (705)  368-2182 

Burford  Flea  Market 
Burford,  Ontario 
(519)  449  - 2951 

September  13  - 14,  2003 

Manitoba  Me'tis  Federation's  Annual  General  Assembly 
Winnipeg,  MB 
(204)  586-8474 

September  16  - 19,  2003 

10th  Annual  National  Conference  and  AGM 

The  Drum  is  Calling. .. Journey  to  New  Horizons 

CAN  DO 

Whitehorse,  Yukon 
Phone:  (780)  990-0303 
Email:  cando@edo.ca 
Web  site:  www.edo.ca 

September  17  - 20,  2001 
Internation  Native  Dance  Symposium 
Eskasoni,  NS 
902-379-2544  Joel 

Sept.  17  - 21,  2003 
Delhi  Harvest  Fest 
Delhi,  Ontario 

Joyce  Verbrugge:  (519)  582  - 8246 

September  19  - 21,  2003 
Gathering  of  Veteran's 
Neillsville,  Wisconsin 
Mark:  (715)  743-4224 

Moosomin  First  Nations  Powwow, 
near  Cochin,  Saskatchewan 
1-800-252-4977 

Optional  Workshops:  September  22,  2003 
Conference:  September  23  - 25,2003 

"Improving  Human  Resource  Management  in  Aboriginal  Communities 
Holiday  Inn  Metrotown 
Vancouver,  BC 
1-866-793-4591 


Fax:  416-971-7295 

website  www . aborigi malmanagement . com 

Sept.  26-28,  2003 
Last  Chance  Community  Powwow 
Helena,  Montana 
(406)  439-5631 

September  26  - 28,  2003 
Gathering  of  the  Good  Minds 

A Celebration  of  First  Nations  Arts  and  Wisdon 

FREE  ADMISSION 

London,  Ontario 

Dan  & Mary  (519)  659-4682 

Tracy  Bomberry:  (519)  667-7088 

Email:  dsmoke@uwo.ca 

Mid-America  All  Indian  Center  Powwow 
Wichita,  Kansas 
(316)  262-5221 

September  27  & 28,  2003 

10th  Anniversary  Native  American  Foundation  Inter-Tribal  Powwow 
Waimea  Ballfield  Waimea,  Hawaii 
Email:  waimeapowwow@yahoo.com 

Me'tis  Provincial  Council  of  British  Columbia  Annual  General  Assembly 

Nelson,  BC 

1-800-940-1150 

OCTOBER  2003 

October  2 - 5,  2003 

Native  Earth  Performance:  Weesageechak  Begins  To  Dance  XVI 
Toronto,  ON 
416  531  1402 

October  3,  2003 

12th  Annual  SACNAS  Conference  Pow  Wow 

Albuquerque  Convention  Center,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

Phone:  489-965-5224 

Email:  letspowwow@asu.edu 

or  powwow@sacnas.org 

website:  www.sacnas.org 

October  10-12,  2003 

5th  Annual  Northern  Lights  Casino  Thanksgiving  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Prince  Albert 

Communiplex 

Prince  Albert,  Saskatchewan 
MC  Russel  Standingrock  Rockyboy,MT 
Tom  Christian  Popular, MT 
Additional  Info: 1-306-764-4777 
Email : nlcchampionship2k3@hotmail . com 

Website:  http://www.siga . sk.ca/NorthernLights/AboutUS.aspx 

October  15-17  2003 
School  Days 

October  17-19  2003 
Powwow 

Lower  Muskogee  Creek  Tribe 
Tama  Trible  Town 
Whigham,  Georgia  39897 
Phone:  (229)  762-3165 


Email:  cate_esse@yahoo.com 

web  site:  http://www.rose.net/~mvr 

October  18  - 19,  2003 

Wahta  Mohawks  3rd  Annual  Powwow  2003 

Iroquois  Cranberry  Growers,  Hwy  #69  North  Mactier 

Bill  Roberts:  (705)  756-2354 

Conference:  October  20,  21,  2003 
Optional  Workshop:  October  22,  2003 

"Water  and  Wastewater  Infrastructure" 

Building  Healthy  And  Prosperous  Aboriginal  Communities 
Vancouver, BC 
1-866-793-4591 
Fax:  416-971-7295 

website  www . aboriginalmanagement . com 

October  24  - 25  2003 
Me'tis  National  Council's 
19th  Annual  General  Assembly 
Winnipeg,  MB 
(613)  232-3216 

NOVEMBER  2003 

November  13  - 30,  2003 

Native  Earth  Performance:  Tales  Of  An  Urban  Indian 
Toronto,  ON 
(416)  531-1402 

Conference:  November  17,  18,  2003 
Optional  Workshop:  November  19,  2003 

"Improving  Health  Care  Management  in  Aboriginal  Communities" 

Building  and  Sustaining  Health  Care  Programs 
to  Meet  the  Aboriginal  Community's  Needs 
Valhalla  Inn,  Thunder  Bay  ON 
1-866-793-4591 
Fax:  416-971-7295 

website  www . aboriginalmanagement . com 

DECEMBER  2003 

December  13-14  2003 
Prayer  House  Outreach  Hosts 
Shane  D.  Zotigh  Memorial  Powwow 
Long  Beach,  CA  (location  TBA) 

Contact  Ben  Wolf  562-624-5932 

FEBRUARY  2004 

February  26  - March  14,  2004 

Native  Earth  Performance:  The  Artshow  by  Alanis  King 
Toronto,  ON 
416  531  1402 

MARCH  2004 

March  26,  27,  28,  2004 
WARRIORS  ON  ICE 

National  Native  Hockey  Championships,  Yellowknife,  Northwest  Territories 
Doe  Bailey 

Phone:  (867)  920-8083 

Fax:  (867)  873-0622 

web  site:  www.warriorsonice.com 


California's  Native  News  Updated  August  20,  2003 

http://www.ocbtracker.com/index.html 


August  29th  - 31st j 2003 
Barona  Powwow 

Barona  Ball  Field,  past  Barona  Casino 
Lakeside,  CA 

Contest  dancing,  food  booths,  craft  booths,  camping 
Info:  (619)  561-5560 

August  29  - 31,  2003 

22nd  Annual  Stockton  Labor  Day  PowWow 

New  Location:  Edison  High  School,  Soccer  Field 

1425  South  Center  Street 

Stockton,  California 

"Honoring  Our  Native  Traditions" 

All  drums  & dancers  welcome,  contest  dancing  camping  available  free 

& open  to  the  public  raffles  & 50/50  drawings  open  gourd  security  provided 

THIS  IS  A DRUG  AND  ALCOHOL  FREE  EVENT!!  NOT  RESPONSIBLE  FOR  LOST  ITEMS, 

PEOPLE,  OR  TRANSPORTATION  COSTS 

host  northern  drum:  Painted  Rock  singerz 

host  southern  drum:  Hummingbird  singers 

master  of  ceremonies:  tba 

arena  director:  3 R Manuel 

head  man  dancer:  Gary  Middlerider  Jr 

head  woman  dancer:  Rhiamreah  Yazzie 

head  teen  boy  dancer:  Frank  Teller  Jr 

head  teen  girl  dancer:  Jeannette  TwoBears  Jimenez 

specialty  dancers:  Grindstone  dancers 

e-mail:  twolegsx2@yahoo.com 

Info:  Julie  Jimenez  (209)  477-5383 

September  5th  - 7th,  2003 

Sycuan  Pow  Wow 
Sycuan  Reservation 
Alpine,  CA 

Contest  dancing,  food  booths,  craft  booths,  camping 
Info:  (619)  445-7776 

Sept  6th  -7th  2003 

7th  annual  Traditional  family  Pow-wow 
Lake  Silverwood,  Black  Oak  area 
Highway  138 
Hesperia,  Ca 

Saturday  12:00pm  -9:00pm.  Grand  entry  12:00  noon.  Dinner  break  5:30, 
grand  entry  6:30pm  Sunday  12:00pm-7:00pm.  Grand  entry  12:00  noon.. 

This  a family  event  and  we  strongly  encourage  our  young  dancers. 

All  drums,  dancers  and  public  welcome! ! Head  staff  TBA.  Specials  TBA 
Info:  (909)  887-6006 

Sept.  6th  - 7th,  2003 

4th  Annual  Whispering  4 Winds  Inter-Tribal  People's  Gathering 

14243  Lynn  Rd 

Apple  Valley,  Calif. 

Saturday  6th:  10am  to  7pm  Sunday  7th:  10am  to  6pm 

All  drums  and  Dancers  are  welcome  Public  Welcome  with  fun  for  the  entire 
family.  Gate  Donation:  $1.00  per  person  children  10  and  under  free  with 
a non-perishable  food  item  for  our  community  pantry. 
moonspirit94  @msn.com  or  mtnrose072002@yahoo.com 


Info:  Dee  760)247-9696  or  Rosemary  760)  961-2181 


Sept  13  - 14,  2003 

Santa  Ynez  Powwow 
Live  Oak  Campground 

North  of  Santa  Barbara,  just  south  of  Lake  Cachuma 
Santa  Ynez,  CA 
Info:  (805)  688-7997 

September  13th  - 14th,  2003 

9th  Annual  Precious  Sunset  Pow-wow 
Recreation  Point 
Bass  Lake 
Bass  Lake,  CA 

Arts  and  crafts,  food,  hand  drum  contest,  princess  contest,  team 
dancing  contest.  Camping  available.  MC:  Wallace  Coffey; 

Arena  Director:  Art  Martinez. 

Info:  (559)  855-2705;  fax:  (559)  855-2695 

September  17th,  2003 

American  Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce  Monthly  Meeting 
(every  third  Wednesday) 

11138  Valley  Mall 
Suite  200 
El  Monte,  CA 

Upstairs  at  the  Bank  of  America  building 

Meetings  starts  6:30  potluck  social,  7:30  call  to  order. 

Info:  (626)  442-3701  or  (714)  898-6364 

Sept  19  - 21,  2003 

7th  Annual  Soboba  Powwow 
Soboba  Casino 
San  Jacinto,  CA 

Contest  Dancing,  All  Categories  (some  will  be  combined). 

Raffle  grand  prize:  $5,000,  Spectator  raffle  $1,000  per  day. 

Drum  contest:  $6,000  1st  - $3,000  4th  --  Separate  categories  for 
northern  and  southern.  $200  to  first  10  drums  to  register,  $1,000 
split  for  non-placing  drums.  Free  swimming,  free  camping,  open  to  the 
public.  Welcome  all  drums,  gourd  dancers,  bird  singers,  peon  teams. 
Info:  (909)  654-2765 

September  19-21,  2003 

4th  annual  competition  pow  wow 

Moosomin  Arena 

Box  98,  Cochin,  Sask. 

Cochin,  Sask,  CANADA 

located  20  miles  north  of  North  Battleford  Sask. 

Over  $35,000.00  prize  payouts. 

Info:  Lena  or  Bernadine  at  1-306-386-2223 

Sept  20  - 21,  2003 

15th  "Everything  is  Sacred  Pow  Wow  Gathering" 

Borchard  Park 
190  No.  Reino  Rd. 

Thousand  Oaks,  CA 

MC,  Brian  Brightcloud,  Headman  Anthony  Sanchez, 

Host  Drum-Stronghold  Singers-Cree  Nation,  Lead  Singer-Val  Shadowhawk, 
Honored  Guest-Mr.  Doe  Morris,  Sr.  Navaho  Code  Talker, 

Arena  Director,  Dean  Webster,  Chicken  Dance  Contest-Winner  takes  all! 


Free  Admission  & Parking.  More  to  be  announced, 
http: //everyth ingis sac red . com 
Info:  Call  Richard  (805)  493-2863 

September  26,  27  and  28 

Bishop  Paiute  Tribe  Annual  Handgame  Tournament 
Tribal  Gym 

390  North  Barlow  lane 
Bishop  CA 

All  Handgame  Players  are  welcome  to  come  and  compete  for  the  guaranteed 
cash  and  bragging  rights  for  your  tribe,  last  years  reigning  champs  were 
the  Fish  Lake  Shoshones,  This  year  will  host  yet  another  True  Double 
Elimination,  $175  entry  fee  per  team,  2 to  5 players  per  team, 
www.paiute.com 
Info:  (760)  872-1823 

Sept  26  - 29,  2003 

Thunder  and  Lightning  Powwow 
Casino  Morongo 
(off  10  fwy) 

Cabazon,  CA 

Info:  (800)  252-4499 

Sept  27,  2003 

NAHC  Powwow 

Sponsored  by  The  Native  American  Health  Center 

Head  Royce  School 

Oakland,  CA 

11am  - 8pm 

Contest  Dancing 

Info:  Cathy  (510)  535-4460  x 495,  Lisa  (510)  535-4462. 

Vendors  call  Brandon  (510)  535-4492  x 157 

Sept  28,  2003 

American  Indian  Day  Gathering  and  Picnic 
Whittier  Narrows  Regional  Park 
South  El  Monte 

Community  picnic  celebrating  American  Indian  Day  in  Los  Angeles. 

Family  fun,  games,  music,  food,  and  traditional  events  provided 
by  UAII  Circles  of  Care. 

For  more  info:  americanindianday.com  or  www.laindianhealth.com 
Info:  213-481-2194 

Oct  4 - 5,  2003 

4th  Annual  Intertribal  Powwow  of  The  Eagle,  Honoring  Our  Elders 
Lancaster  Park 
Lancaster,  CA 

Info:  Richard  Cano  (661)  435-0423 
Oct  10  - 12,  2003 
San  Manuel  Powwow 

Cal  State  University  San  Bernardino 
San  Bernardino,  CA 

Info:  (909)  864-8933;  Vendors:  (909)  880-3938 
October  10th  - 12th,  2003 

5th  Annual  Northern  Lights  Casino  Thanksgiving  Powwow 
Prince  Albert  Communiplex 


Prince  Albert,  Saskatchewan 

Info:  (306)  764-4777 

Email : nlcchampionship2k3@hotmail . com 

Website:  http://www.siga . sk.ca/NorthernLights/AboutUS.aspx 
Oct.  11-12,  2003 

1st  Annual  Native  American  Intertribal  Fellowship  Powwow 
William  Carey  International  University 
1539  E.  Howard 
Pasadena,  CA 

Info:  Bryan  BrightCloud  818/870-0000 

Oct  17  - 19,  2003 

Indio  Powwow 
Cabazon  Powwow  Grounds 
Fantasy  Springs  Casino 
Indio,  CA 

Info:  (800)  827-2946  x 3017 
Oct  18  - 19,  2003 

10th  Annual  Gathering  of  Nations  Powwow 

Sponsored  by  Four  Winds  Inter-Tribal  Council  of  Indian  Wells  Valley 
Freedom  Park 

100  West  California  Street 
Ridgecrest,  CA 

Competition  dancing,  $3500  total  pot. 

Dancers  must  be  registered  by  11am  Saturday 

Info:  Max  Yarbrough  (760)  446-4749  or  Chris  Hunter  (760)  375-3402 

October  25,  2003 

1st  American  Indian  Pow  Wow 
Faulkner  Park 
3 mi.  North  of  Lindale 
Lindale, Texas 

Update  Date  has  changed,  from  10/11/03  to  10/25/03. 

Electricity  is  available  around  Pavilion  only  so  Food  Vendors  will  be 
limited.  Spaces  with  electricity  $45.00  without  electric  $40.00. 

Those  needing  power  bring  heavy  duty  extension  cords.  Wooded  area  with 
small  lake,  camping  allowed.  Our  people  will  provide  security. 

Contact  Louise  Bailey  m.l.bailey@prodigy.net 
or  Pat  Barbour  cheroke2@earthlink.net 
Info:  903  882  8380 

December  5-7,  2003 

29  Palms  Band  of  Mission  Indians  December  Powwow 
Trump  29  Casino 
Indio,  CA 

Info:  (760)  775-3239 
January  2-3,2004 

After  the  New  Year  Contest  Pow  Wow 
Shonto  Preparatory  School 
hwy  98/160 
Shonto,  Az 

M/C-Dennis  Bowen-Tuba  City  AZjA/D-Lee  Williams,  Tempe  AZ; 

Host  Northern  Drum-Eagle  Creek  Singers,  Dennehotso  AZ; 
HeadMan/Lady-pick  per  session; 

Grand  Entry-Fri( Jan  2)  7 pm,  Sat(Jan  3)  1 & 7 pm; 

Special  Contest-Men's  Grass  Dance  Special  and  Drum  Contest; 


Flag  Ceremony  and  Veterans  Give-Away 
Info:  928/672-2652 


Whispering  Winds  Updated  August  20,  2003 

A Magazine  of  American  Indian  Crafts*Material  Culture*Powwow 
http: //www. whisper ingwind . com/ 

AUGUST  2003 

29-31  22nd  Annual  Stockton  Community  Labor  Day  Weekend  PowWow.  Webster 
Middle  School  Field,  Stockton,  CA. 

Info:  (209)  477-5383  twolegsx2@yahoo.com 
or  www. geocities . com/ nativeteacher 

29-  30  33rd  Annual  LIHA  Powwow,  on  the  Dulac  Land  Trust,  "Flome  of  LIFIA", 
Sanbornton,  NH . Info:  (603)  934-4537  or  tipihill@yahoo.com 

30- 31  43rd  Annual  Tecumseh  Lodge  Powwow,  Tipton,  Indiana 

30-31  12th  Annual  Sounds  of  Thunder  Mountain  Contest  Pow  Wow.  Kaibab 
Indian  Reservation,  Pipe  Spring,  AZ.  Info: 

Info:  (928)  643-7245  or  cbulletts74@yahoo.com 
30-Sept  1 Native  American  Powwow  sponsored  by  The  Native  American  Warrior 
Society.  Memorial  Field  Stadium  (no  city  or  state  provided). 

Info:  (914)  668-5493. 

Aug  30-Sept . 1, 2003  at  the  Fleimat  Flaus  4555  lackson  Pike  St.Rt.104  Grove 
City, Ohio.  Sponsored  by  the  Native  American  Indian  Center  Of  Central  Ohio 
PO  Box  07705  Columbus, Ohio  43207-0705  (614)  443-6120  naicco@aol.com 

SEPTEMBER  2003 

5-7  First  Annual  Contest  Powwow  sponsored  by  the  Eastern  Missouri  All 
Nations  American  Indian  Council.  Woodson  Terrace  City  Park,  Woodson 
Terrace,  MO.  Info:  pawneewarrior@hotmail.com  or  call  636-978-8732. 

5-7  Sycuan  Reservation  Powwow.  Alpine,  CA. 

Info:  (619)  445-7776. 

5- 7  10th  Annual  Return  of  the  Indian  Spirit  Powwow.  Vasa  Park,  Budd  Lake, 
ND.  Info:  (434)  929-1950 

6 Shane  D.  Zotigh  Memoiral  Powwow.  RedBuffalo  Hall,  Kiowa  Tribal  Complex, 
Carnegie,  OK.  Info:  (562)  624-5932. 

6- 7  13th  Annual  Powwow,  Keepers  of  the  Circle.  1180  Main  St,  Rotterdam 
Dunction,  NY  12150.  Info:  ckeepers@aol.com 

12- 14  Southern  Ute  Fair  Powwow.  Sky  Ute  Events  Center,  Ignacio,  CO.  Over 
$45,000.00  in  Prizes  Awarded.  Info:  Lark  M.  GoodTracks  (970)  563-0117. 

13  Cannes  Brulee  Native  American  Village  Powwow.  10am-6pm.  Kenner's 
Rivertown,  Kenner,  LA.  Info:  (504)  468-7231  ext  220 

13- 14  9th  Annual  Precious  Sunset  Powwow.  Recreation  Point,  Bass  Lake,  CA. 
Info:  (559)  855-2705 

13-14  3rd  Annual  Native  American  Festival.  Ridley  Creek  State  Park, 

Media,  PA.  Info:  (717)  284-3427 

13-14  11th  Annual  Four  Winds  Powwow.  Killeen  Special  Events  Center, 
Killeen/Ft.  Hood,  Tx.  Info:  Four  Winds  - Box  10035  - 
Killeen,  Texas  76547-0035  (254)  618-5132 

e-mail  fourwinds@seacove.net.  Web  site  www.fourwindstx.org 
17-20  First  Annual  Miss  Indian  Rodeo  America  Pageant.  Oklahoma  City  OK, 
CDIB  card  required,  www.  rodeobest.com/aipc  Email  Contact:  National 
Director,  Deborah  Robertson  rodeobest@aol.com 
13  Cannes  Brulee  Native  American  Village  Powwoww.  10am-6pm.  Rivertown 
Museum,  Kenner,  LA.  Info:  9504)  468-7231  ext  220 
13-14  Four  Winds  Powwow.  Ft.  Hood,  Killeen,  TX. 

Info:  (254)  618-5132 

19-21  Grand  Bois  Intertribal  Powwow.  Bourg,  LA. 

Info:  (985)  879-2373. 

19- 21  2nd  Annual  Crystal  Valley  Native  American  Pow-Wow.  Romney,  WV. 

Info : www. cry st a 1 valley powwow . com 

20- 21  FDR  PowWow,  FDR  State  Park,  Westchester,  NY. 

27  & 28  Friendship  Pow  Wow.  Seven  Circles  Heritage  Center,  Rt.  8 Edwards, 
IL.  Info  (309)  382-2779  or  www.powwows.2ya.com 


27-28  10th  Annual  Hart  of  the  West  Intertribal  Pow  Wow.  William  S.  Hart 
Park  & Museum,  Newhall,  California.  Info:  (661)255-9295, 
email:  rmschultz@mindspring. com 
27-28  Gathering  of  the  People  Powwow.  Vigo  Conservation  Club, 

Terre  Haute,  IN.  Info:  (812)  694-8745 
27-28  SEMIAHMOO  FIRST  NATION  3rd  Annual  BC  Rivers  Day  Celebration 
Semiahmoo  Salmon  Festival  and  Pow  Wow.  Semiahmoo  Park  located  on  the 
Semiahmoo  reservation  just  5 minutes  from  the  Canada/USA  Peace  Arch  border 
crossing.  (160th  St.  and  Marine  Drive,  White  Rock,  BC) . Info:  Tel:  604 
536-3101  ...  Fax:  604  536-6116, 

27-28,  2003:  Mt.  Juliet  Powwow.  Mt.  Duliet  Horse  Arena  Mt.  Juliet,  TN. 

Info:  (615)  443-1537. 

27-28  10th  Anniversary  Native  American  Foundation  Inter-Tribal  Powwow. 
Waimea  Ballfield,  Waimea,  Hawaii.  Info:  email :waimeapowwow@yahoo . com 

OCTOBER  2003 

4 11th  Annual  Nemki  Friendship  Pow-Wow.  2003  at  the  the  Batavia  Middle 
School,  1501  S Raddant  Rd,  Batavia,  IL  60510. 

Info:  (815)667-4976  or  Jeff  Glaser  (630)879-0117. 

4-5  Rainbow  Dancers  Buf-Fest  Pow  Wow,  Rodeo  grounds,  Monticello,  IL. 

Info  (309)3822779  or  www.powwows.2ya.com 
4-5  6TH  Annual  Choerkee  Nation  of  New  Jersey  Powwow.  40th  Street  Park, 
Irvington,  NJ . Info:  (973)  351-1210. 

4-5  First  Outdoor  Powwow  in  Perrysburg,  Ohio,  "They  Walked  Here  Before  Us 
- A Woodland  Indian  Celebration".  Buttonwood  Park,  Perrysburg,  OH. 

Info:  (419)  874-9378  or  perrysburgpowwow@hotmail . com 

5 Drums  Along  the  Hudson  - A Native  American  Festival.  Inwood  Hill  Park, 

New  York,  NY.  Info:  (212)  627-1076 

11  5th  Annual  American  Indian  Powwow  sponsored  by  the  Rappahannock  tribe. 
Info:  (804)  769-4205. 

11-13  DRUMS  ON  THE  POCOMOKE  Native  American  Festival  and  Pow  Wow. 

Cypress  Park,  Pocomoke,  MD.  Info:  Gail  Fox  (757)331-2188 

midnightstar002@msn.com.  Diane  Baldwin  (757)824-3060  firewolf@intercom.net 
Trudy  Smack  (302)732-9350  pokey9350@aol.com 
11-12  7th  Annual  Powwow  hosted  by  The  Abenaki  Nation  of  New  Hampshire. 
Abenaki  Heritage  Weekend,  Mi-Te-Jo  Campground,  Milton,  NH  603-473-2746 
11-12  Indigenous  People  of  the  Four  Lakes  Intertribal  Powwow.  Bar  Beach 
Park,  Port  Washington,  NY.  Info:  (718)  617-4162. 

17- 19  American  Native  Corn  Harvest  Festival.  Lazy  Brook  Park,  Tunkhannock, 
PA.  All  vendors  welcome.  Info:  (570)  836-3344 

or  windhawks_daughter@hotmail . com 

18- 19  Santa  Ynez  Powwow.  Santa  Ynez,  CA. 
info:  (805)  688-7997. 

25  Thunderbird  American  Indian  Dancers  Powwow.  Chelsea  McBurney  YMCA 
(no  city  state  or  contact  provided). 

25-26  Festival  of  the  American  Indian  Powwow.  Placerville,  CA. 

Info:  (530)  647-0423. 

25-26  4th  Annual  Four  Winds  Tribe  Powwow.  Beauregard  Parish  Fairgrounds, 
DeRiddger,  LA.  Info:  (337)  825-8641 

24-26  All  Nations  Freedom  and  Sovereignty  Powwow  Celebration.  Kickapoo 
Indian  Village  Reservation,  Eagle  Pass,  TX.  Info:  830-773-2105 
24-26  Southeastern  Intertribal  Powwow.  Friendly  City  Park/EB  Hamilton 
Complex,  Tifton,  GA  (1-75  @ 2nd  Street,  exit  63A  & west  2 miles). 

Info:  Jerry  229-787-5180  www.NativeWayProductions.com  or  email 
nativeway@mindspring.com 

31  - Nov  2 The  Horse  Creek  American  Indian  Heritage  Association  will  be 
having  it's  second  annual  Pow  Wow  and  Cultural  Festival.  Langley  Pond  in 
Langley,  South  Carolina. 

Info:  Teresa  Cockrell  via  e-mail  at  dreaming_fawn@yahoo.com 
or  Wanda  Randall  at  ladyhawkdreamer@yahoo.com 

NOVEMBER  2003 


1 Austin  Independent  School  District  Powwow.  Tony  BergerCenter , 3200 


Hones  Rd . , Austin,  TX.  Info:  (512)  0414-2096 
1-2  2ND  Annual  CIEACV  Powwow.  Turlock,  CA. 

Info:  (707)  544-3244. 

1-2  First  Annual  Native  American  Indian  Gathering  2003  sponsored  by  The 
Four  Bay  Winds.  The  Lockhouse,  Havre  de  Grace,  MD. 

Traders  by  invitation  only. 

Info:  Amy  Paul  (Blessing  Bird)  410-942-0542 

7- 9  Mississippi  Band  of  Choctaw  Indians  Annual  Veterans  Day  Pow-Wow. 

Pearl  River  Softball  Field,  Choctaw,  MS.  Info:  (601)  656-2348 

8 Honor  Dance  for  Orval  Kirk  Powwow.  Tecumseh  Square,  Tecumseh,  OK. 

Info:  Earl  and  Diana  Plumley  405/598-0636 

8- 9  San  Carlos  Veteran's  Day  Powwow.  San  Carlos,  AZ. 

Info:  (928)  475-2361. 

7-9  The  White  Buffalo  Society  Festival  & Powwow.  The  market  of  Marion, 

3 miles  south  of  belleview,  FL.,  on  Hwy  441. 

12- 14  Annual  Native  American  Awareness  Festival  for  School  students 
sponsored  by  The  Wolf  Creek  Cherokee  Tribe  of  Summerdale, AL . 

Info:  Littlewolf  at  251-989-2714 
15-16  Annual  Wolf  Creek  Cherokee  Powwow.  Summerdale,  AL. 

Littlewolf  at  251-989-2714 

14-16  Tullahoma  Intertribal  Powwow.  South  Hackson  Civic  Center  grounds, 
Tullahoma,  TN.  Info  Herry  229-787-5180  www.NativeWayProductions.com 
or  email  nativeway@mindspring.com 

15  Third  Annual  Cherokee  Youth  Center  Pow  Wow.  Cherokee  Youth  Center, 
Cherokee,  NC.  Info:  Helen  Martin  (828)  497-3119, 
or  email:  singerdad@GONmail.com. 

27- 28  33rd  Annual  Poarch  Creek  Indians  Competition  Pow  Wow.  Atmore,  AL. 

Info:  Contact  Theresa  Cox  or  Lori  Findley,  (251)  368-9136. 

28- 30  37th  Annual  Louisiana  Indian  Heritage  Assn  (LIHA)  Powwow.  Hidden 
Oaks  Campground,  Robert,  LA.  Info:  (504)  367-1375;  Traders:  (504)  367-1375. 
www.liha-news.com  or  email  andi4769@aol.com 

29- 30  First  Annual  Trader's  Moon  Powwow.  Marketplace  of  Carlisle, 

Carlisle,  OH.  Info:  (513)  737-4141. 

DECEMBER  2003 

6 2nd  Annual  NACC  Powwow.  Santa  Rosa,  CA. 

Info:  (707)  544-3244 

6 5th  Annual  Holiday  Powwow.  Oakland,  CA. 
info:  (510)  208-1870. 

13- 14  Shane  D.  Zotigh  Memorial  Powwow.  Location  TBA,  Long  Beach,  CA. 

Info:  (562)  624-5932. 

20  Thunderbird  American  Indian  Dancers  Powwow.  Chelsea  McBurney  YMCA 
(no  city  state  or  contact  provided). 

31-3an  1 Red  Road  New  Year  Powwow.  Fresno,  CA. 

Info:  (559)  252-8659. 

3 AN U ARY  2004 

Dec  31-3an  11  Thunder  in  the  Desert.  10,000  years  of  culture, 

150  tribal  nations,  13  days,  1 location  - Rillito  Raceway  Park, 

Tucson,  AZ.  Info,  www.usaindianinfo.org  or  call  (520)  622-4900 
17  Morning  Star  Celebration.  Dohn  Carroll  School,  Bel  Air,  MD. 

Info:  (410)  838-8333  ext  14.  email:  glsjcs@yahoo.com 
24  Thunderbird  American  Indian  Dancers  Powwow.  Chelsea  McBurney  YMCA 
(no  city  state  or  contact  provided). 

FEBRUARY  2004 

7 5TH  Annual  Stockton  Winter  Benefit  Powwow. 

Info:  Dulie  (209)  477-5383  or  twolegsx2@yahoo.com 

28  Thunderbird  American  Indian  Dancers  Powwow.  Chelsea  McBurney  YMCA 
(no  city  state  or  contact  provided). 


MARCH  2004 


5-7  Middle  Tennessee  State  University  5th  American  Indian  Festival, 
Tennessee  Livestock  Center,  Murf reesboro,  TN 
Website: http: //www. mtsu.edu/~powwow  email:  powwow@mtsu.edu 
phone:  615-898-2872.  All  dancers  welcome.  All  drums  welcome. 

Venders  by  invitation  only. 

26-28  39th  Annual  Florida  Indian  Hobbyist  Association  Powwow. 

Savannah  Recreational  Area,  Ft  Pierce,  FL.  Vendors  by  invitation  only. 
Info:  Tye  Bell  (772)  466-7379  or  email  tye_bell@bellsouth.net. 

Visit  our  website  at  www.fiha.org 

APRIL  2004 

24  Thunderbird  American  Indian  Dancers  Powwow.  Chelsea  McBurney  YMCA 
(no  city  state  or  contact  provided). 

2003  Powwows  in  the  United  Kingdom 

NOVEMBER  8th  NORTHAMPTON 

CLIFTONVILLE  MIDDLE  SCHOOL,  CLIFTONVILLE  ROAD 
NORTHAMPTION  01604  414155 

DECEMBER  6th  MILTON  KEYNES  KINGSTHORPE  MIDDLE  SCHOOL, 

NORTHFIELD  WAY,  NORTHAMPTON 
01752  845092 


Native  American  Times  National  Pow-wow  Events 

http: //www. nati vet imes . com/ index. asp Pact ion=displayarticle&article_id=2361 

Updated  August  20,  2003 


AUGUST 


Aug.  28-31  - 51st  Annual  Cherokee  National  Holiday  and  Pow-wow. 

Tahlequah,  OK  918-456-0671 

Aug.  28-31  - 127th  Annual  Celebration  Ponca  Nation  Pow-Wow,  White  Eagle 
Park,  5.5  miles  South  of  Ponca  City,  just  west  of  Hwy  177,  Ponca  City,  OK 
info  580-762-7927  or  580-762-8104 

Aug.  29-30  - Cherokee  National  Holiday  Powwow,  Cherokee  nation  Cultural 
(Powwow)  Grounds,  Tahlequah,  OK  , 

Info:  1-800-256-0671  ext  2204  or  918-456-0671 
Aug.  29-31  - 40th  Annual  Ottawa  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  Pow  Wow  & Celebration, 
Adawe  Park  East  of  Miami,  OK  info:  918-674-2553 
Aug.  29-31  - Poplar  Indian  Days  Contest  Pow  wow,  Pow-wow  Grounds,  Poplar, 
MT,  info:  406-768-3351  or  406-768-3826 
Aug.  29-Sept.  1 - Choctaw  Nation  of  Oklahoma  Labor  Day  Festival, 

Tuskahoma,  OK,  info:  1-800-522-6170 

Aug.  30-31  - HO-Chunk  Wazijaci  Labor  Day  Festival;  Black  Rivr  Falls,  WI 
1-800-294-9343 


SEPTEMBER 

Sept.  4-7  - 34th  Annual  United  Tribes  International  Pow  Wow,  UTTC  Campus, 
Bismarck,  ND,  info:  701-255-3285  ext  293  or  296 
Sept  5-7  - Indian  Summer  Festival,  Maier  Festival  Park,  200  N.  Harbor  Dr., 
Milwaukee,  WI,  info:  e-mail  indiansummer@wi.rr.com,  www. indiansummer .org, 
fax  414-774-6810  or  phone  414-604-1000 
Sept.  5-7  - 14th  Annual  Wyandotte  Pow-wow,  Wyandotte  Nation,  Wyandotte,  OK 
info  918-678-2297  ext  244 

Sept.  5-7  - 14th  Annual  Sycuan  Band  of  Kumeyaay  Nation  Traditional 
Gathering  & Pow  Wow,  Sycuan  Indian  Reservation,  5459  Sycuan  Rd.,  El  Cajon, 
CA  info:  619-445-7776 

Sept.  5-7  - Redding  Stillwater  Pow  Wow,  Redding  Convention  Center, 

Redding  CA,  info:  530-242-4544  or  530-275-1513 
Sept.  5-7  - Veterans  Pow  Wow,  Muckleshoot  Ballfield,  172  Ave.  S.E., 

Auburn,  Wash,  info  253-804-8752 
Sept.  6 - Indian  Summer  Pow  Wow,  1301  Bannock  St., Denver,  CO, 
info:  www.alterNativeVoices.org,  or  phone  303-534-0771 


Sept.  6-7  - 13th  annual  keepers  of  the  Circle  Pow  wow,  1180  Main  St., 
Rotterdam  function,  NY  12150,  info:  e-mail : ckeepers(3aol . com 
Sept.  6-7  - 26th  Annual  Nanticoke  Indian  Pow  Wow,  Rt.  24  & Rt.  5, 

Millsboro,  DE,  info  www.nanticokeindiantribe.org  or  phone  302-945-7022 
or  302-945-3400 

Sept.  6-7  - Ghost  Bear  Lodge  Et  Deux  Pow  Wow,  Off  1-95  exit  24B  Topsham 
Fairgrounds,  Topsham,  ME,  info:  207-426-9637 
Sept.  7-8  - 6th  Annual  Parker's  Maple  Barn:  "Honor  the  Spirit"  Pow  Wow, 
Parker's  Maple  barn.  Mason,  NH  info:  603-495-0205 
Sept.  7-8  - Chief  Red  Blanket  Memorial  Pow  Wow,  Plug  Pond,  Mill  St., 
Haverhill,  Ma  info:  617-884-4227 

Sept.  12-13  - 28th  Annual  North  American  Indian  Alliance  Pow  Wow,  Butte 
Civic  Center,  Butte,  MT,  info:  406-782-0461 
Sept.  12-14  - Southern  Ute  Fair  and  Powwow.  Sky  Ute  Events  Center. 

Contest!  Info:  Lark  M.  GoodTracks  970-563-0117  or  970-563-4156. 

Sept.  12-14  2003  Gathering  of  the  People  Powwow  . For  information  please 
contact  Rebecca  or  Charles  Clark  at  501-329-7067  , or  501-328-3771  . It  is 
located  in  Conway  Arkansas  30  miles  north  of  Little  Rock  , AR  , exit  127 
Sept.  12-14  - Eastern  Shawnee  Pow-Wow,  Seneca,  Mo, 
info:  918-674-3786 

Sept.  13  - Cannes  Brulee  Pow  wow,  Rivertown,  Kenner,  LA 
info:  504-468-7231  ext  220 

Sept.  13-14  - Four  Winds  Pow  Wow,  IH  35  to  US  Hwy  190  west  (exit  at  W.S. 
Young  Drive,  at  light  turn  south,  go  south  1/2  mile),  Killeen,  TX, 
info:  www.fourwindstx.org  or  phone  254-618-5132 
Sept.  13-14  - 20th  Annual  California  Indian  Days  Celebration,  Balboa  Park, 
San  Diego,  CA  info:  619-281-5964 

Sept.  13-14  - New  Hampshire  Intertribal  Council  Pow  Wow,  4-H  Fairgrounds, 
Laconia,  ME,  info:  603-528-3005 

Sept.  13-14  - Munsee  Delaware  Nation  Gathering,  Lake  Park,  SR  83, 

Coshocton,  OH,  info:  937-298-6971 

Sept.  14-15  - 11th  Annual  Native  American  Appreciation  Day  Pow  Wow, 

Ossippee  Valley  Fairgrounds,  Cornish  & S.  Hiram,  ME  info:  207-339-9520 
Sept.  19-21  - 9th  Annual  Council  Tree  Pow  Wow  & Cultural  Festival, 
Conference  Park,  Delta,  CO  info:  www.counciltreepowwow.org, 
e-mail : counciltree@doci . net , fax  970-874-8776, 
or  phone  1-800-874-1741  or  970-874-1718 
Sept.  19-21  - 27th  Annual  Pow  Wow,  Greensboro  Country  Park,  Greensboro, NC 
info:  336-273-8686 

Sept.  19-21  - 31st  Annual  National  Indian  Days  Pow  Wow,  White  Swan 
Pavilion,  White  Swan,  WA  info:  509-865-5121 
Sept.  19-21  - All-Native  American  Rodeo,  Meskwaki  Bingo-Casino-Hotel , 

Hwy  30,  Tama,  IA,  Admission  $5,  info  1-800-VIP-6330 
Vendor  info:  641-484-1503 

Sept.  19-21  - Gathering  of  Veterans  Pow  Wow,  The  High  Ground,  Neilsville, 
WI,  info:  715-341-0902 

Sept.  19-21  - Sky  City  Pow  Wow  2003,  Sky  City  Casino,  Acoma,  Pueblo,  NM 
info:  505-552-6017 

Sept.  20  - Fort  Omaha  Intertribal  Pow  Wow,  Metropolitan  Community  College's 
Fort  Omaha  Campus,  Omaha,  NB,  info:  800-523-2464  ext  7272 
Sept.  20  - Gathering  of  the  Wakanyeji,  St.  Joseph's  Indian  School, 
Chamberbain,  SD  info:  www.wtjo.org  or  phone  605-734-3300 
Sept.  20  - The  Cowboy  Trade  Day,  8th  year  All  cowboy-western-Indian 
'stuff'  swap  meet,  2003  E.  Blue  Starr  Dr.,  Claremore,  OK 
info:  www.cowboytrader.com  or  phone  918-374-6985 
Sept.  20-21  - Championships  Series  4 Pow  Wow,  FDR  State  Park,  Yorktown 
Heights,  NY  info:  http://redhawkarts.home.mindspring.com 
or  phone  718-686-9297 

Sept.  20-21  - First  Singers  Intertribal  Pow  Wow,  Indian  Plaza,  Rt.  2, 
Charlemount,  MA,  info:  413-664-7364 

Sept.  20-21  - GLICA:  Pow  Wow,  Bedford  VA  Hospital  Grounds,  Bedford,  MA 
info:  978-453-7182 

Sept.  20-21  - Honoring  all  Veterans  First  Americas  Cultural  Festival, 

Oneida  Nation  Lands,  Canastota,  NY,  info:  315-829-8399 
Sept.  20-21  -Honoring  Our  Elders  Pow  Wow,  Schurz,  NV 


info:  775-773-2306 

Sept.  20-21  - Mountain  in  the  Sky  Pow  Wow-  Celebration  of  the  Autumn  Moon, 
Belleayre  Ski  Center,  Rt.  28  Highmount,  NY,  info:  845-254-4238 
or  845-254-5782 

Sept.  21  - Memorial  Dance  for  Milton  D.  lensen  3r.,  Indian  Nation  Pow-Wow 
Grounds,  Concho,  OK  info:405-706-6825  or  405-235-4333 
Sept.  22  - NASCA  (Native  American  Spiritual  & Cultural  Awareness  Club, 

First  Nations  Prisoners),  Lincoln,  NB,  info:  402-471-3161 
Sept.  22-23  -Woodspeople  Equinox  Pow  Wow,  311  Lincoln  Ave.  Winchendon,  MA, 
info:  ppotatobear@aol.com  or  phone  978-297-4106 
Sept.  26-27  - 10th  Annual  Standing  Bear  Pow  Wow,  Standing  Bear  Park, 
Intersection  Hwys  60  & old  177,  Ponca  City,  OK,  $12,000+  in  cash  prizes, 
info:  580-762-1514 

Sept.  26-28  - Indian  Inter  Agency  Committee  Pow  Wow,  Diaz  Lane  Gym  or 
baseball  field.  Bishop,  CA  info  760-873-3584,  760-872-2213  or  760-873-3584 
Sept.  27  - Welcome  Back  Pow  Wow,  Salem,  OR  info  503-399-5721  ext  240 
Sept.  27-28  - Northern  Plains  Tribal  Arts  Wacipi,  Location  TBA, 

University  of  Sioux  Falls  Campus,  Sioux  Falls,  SD, 
info:  800-658-4797  or  605-334-4060 

Sept.  27-28  - Harvest  Moon  Festival  & Pow  wow.  Lake  Cochituate  State  Park, 
Natick,  MA,  info:  978-283-0105 

Sept.  28-29  - 9th  Annual  Waimea  Intertribal  Pow  Wow,  Waimea  Ball  Park, 
Kamuela  Hawaii,  Native  American  Foundation,  P.O.  Box  1162,  Kamuela,  Hawaii 
96743 

Sept.  27-28  - 53rd  Annual  Fall  festival  & Pow  Wow,  Chicahominy  Tribal 
Grounds,  Charles  City  County,  Providence  Forge,  VA 
info:  804-829-2261  or  804-829-2027 

OCTOBER 

Oct.  4-5  - 29th  Annual  American  Indian  Pow-wow  Association.  Thomas  Square, 
Honolulu, Hawaii  808-734-5171. 

Oct.  4-5  - Atwood  Lake  Pow-wo.  Rt.  212  Atwood  Lake,  Ohio 
Info:  330-343-5999 

Oct.  5-6  - Kiowa  Black  leggins  Ceremonial  Society  Pow-wow  Lone  Bear 
Dance  Grounds,  Carnegie,  OK  405-247-6651. 

Oct.  10-12  - 17th  Annual  He  Sapa  Wacipi  Black  Hills  Pow-wow  & market. 

Rushmore  Plaza.  Civic  Center.  Rapid  City,  S.D.  605-341-0925. 

Oct.  10-12  -.  9th  Annual  Land  of  Falling  Waters  Traditional  Pow  wow. 

Parkside  Middle  School,  lackson.  Mich.  616-781-6409. 

Oct.  24-26  - Southeastern  Intertribal  Pow  wow.  E.B.  Hamilton  Complex, 

1-75  at  2nd  St.,  exit  63A  & west  2 miles,  Tifton,  GA.  229-787-5180. 

Oct.  24-26  - 15th  Annual  Pow  wow.  Meherrin  Tribal  Grounds  on  Highway  11 
between  Ahoskie  and  Murfreesboro,  N.C.  252-398-3321. 

NOVEMBER 

Nov.  l-10th  Annual  Coffeyville  Intertribal  Pow  Wow  & Indian  Art  Market, 
Field  Kindley  High  School  Gym,  1110  W.  8th  St,  Coffeyville,  KS, 
info:  e-mail:  millerv@cvilleschools.com,  fax  620-252-6818 
or  phone  620-252-6819 

Nov.  1 -11th  Annual  NIU  Pow  Wow,  Student  Recreation  Center,  De  Kalb,  IL, 
info:  815-753-0722 

Nov.  1-3  - Fredricksburg  Pow  wow.  Fredricksburg  Fairgrounds,  Fred.  Va. 
info:  252-257-5383. 

Nov.  13-16  - Tullahoma  Intertribal  Pow  wow.  South  lackson  Civic  Center. 

Grounds.  Tullahoma,  Tenn.  229-787-5180. 

Nov.  14-16  - Great  American  Indian  Expo.  3000  Mechanicsville  Turnpike. 
Richmond.  Va.  252-257-5383. 

Nov.  15  - 5th  Annual  White  Star  Gourd  Dance  Society  & Social,  Clermont 
Lions  Club,  Clermont,  IN, info:  812-327-6875 
Nov.  29  - 14th  Annual  Yap  Ye  Iswa  Festival,  1536  Tom  Steven  Rd,  Rock  Hill, 
SC  info:  803-328-2427 

Nov.  29-30  - International  Pow  Wow,  Skydome,  Toronto,  Canada, 
info:  519-754-0040 


DECEMBER 


Dec.  12-14  - Native  Heritage  Gathering  Assoc.  Pow-wow.  Wickham  Park 
Pavilion,  Melbourne,  Fla.  321-749-3692. 

Dec.  13  - NASCA  (Native  American  Spiritual  and  Cultural  Awareness  Club, 
First  Nations  Prisoners)  Lincoln,  Neb.  Info:  Scott  Roberts  402-471-3161. 


Gathering  of  Nations  Powwow  Calendar 
http: //www. gat her ingof nations . com/powwows/ 

Updated  August  20,  2003 

November  1 - 11th  Annual  NIU  Gatherings  Traditional  Powwow 
Location:  Dekalb,  Illinois. 

Notes:  Traditional  powwow,  doors  open  at  11  AM,  Grand  Entrance 
and  1PM  and  7PM,  food,  vendors,  dancers,  drums  by  invitation. 

Free  admission. 

Contact:  rreynolds@niu .edu,  www.sa.niu.edu/nations/,  815-753-0722. 

November  1 - The  12th  Annual  Austin  Independent  School  District's 
Austin  Powwow  & American  Indian  Heritage  Festival 

Location:  Toney  Burger  Activity  Center;  3200  Jones  Road;  Austin,  Texas. 
Notes:  Grand  Entry  10am, lpm,  and  6:30pm;  Gourd  Dance  12pm  and  5pm; 

MC,  Tim  Tall  Chief;  Head  Man,  Darryl  Wildcat;  Head  Lady,  Pat  Bearcub; 

Head  Judge,  John  Butler;  Arena  Director,  Bill  Takes  Horse; 

Head  Gourd  Dancer-Scott  Henninger;  Head  Southern  Singer-Pat  Oyebi; 

Host  Northern  Drum,  Little  Eagle; 

Co-Sponsor,  Texas  Kiowa  Tia-Piah  Society;  Gourd  Dance  MC,  T B A. 

This  is  a contest  powwow. 

Contact:  Call:  (512)  338-9860  Email:  Lwalters4@austin . rr . com; 

Visit  Our  Website:  http://www.austinpowwow.org/ 

November  1 - 10th  Annual  Coffeyville  Intertribal  Powwow  and  Indian  Market 
Location:  Field  Kindley  High  School  Gym,  Coffeyville,  Kansas. 

Contact:  620-252-6819. 

November  1-2  - Native  Solutions  1st  Pow  wow  Honoring  Chief  Ladiga  Trail 
Location:  Piedmont  Sports  Complex,  Piedmont,  Alabama. 

Notes:  Host  drum-Shadow  wolf;  HM-Crazy  Bear;  HL-Kristen  Rose  Hawley; 

MC-Tony  Walkingstick;  AD-Butch  Richardson 

All  Drums  and  Dancers  Welcome.  Vendors  by  invitation  only. 

Contact:  Mark  or  Ruth  Davis  256-820-6315 
ravenspiritwalker@yahoo. com  or  thunderhawk2062@yahoo.com 

November  6-9  - JSU's  multicultural  Service  in  association  with 
Native  Solutions  1st  pow  wow  celebrating  Native  American  Heritage  Month 
Location:  On  the  Quad  at  Jacksonville  State  University, 

Jacksonville,  Alabama. 

Notes:  Host  Drum  -TBA  HM-Crazy  Bear  HL-Mouse  Corral  MC-Gary  Smith 
AD-Butch  Richardson.  All  Drums  and  Dancers  Welcome.  No  Admission  Charge. 
Vendors  by  invitation  only. 

Contact:  Mark  or  Ruth  Davis  256-820-6315 
ravenspiritwalker@yahoo. com  or  thunderhawk2062@yahoo.com 

November  7-9  - The  White  Buffalo  Society  Inc.  Southern  Festival  and  Powwow 
Location:  Market  of  Marion  3 miles  South  of  Belleview,  Florida. 

Notes:  Free  admission  to  all  head  drum  buffalo  spirit 

grand  entry  on  the  7th  7:00  pm  grand  entry  on  the  8th  7:00  pm. 

Contact:  contact  LNWOFLH@CS.COM  or  phone  (352)625-2279. 

November  8-9  - Honoring  All  Veterans  Powwow 
Location:  Klamath  Falls,  Oregon. 

Notes:  Non  Competitive  Traditional  Gathering  Klamath  County  Fairgrounds 

Bldg,  #1  3531  South  Sixth  Street  Klamath  Falls,  Oregon 

Saturday  November  8,2003  12pm  - 10pm  Dinner  Break  Served  5pm  - 7pm 


Sunday  November  9,  2003  12pm  - 6pm 
All  Drums  & Dancers  Welcome 

American  Indian  Craft  Vendors  only  $10  a table  or  space  per  day. 

Absolutely  no  drugs/alcohol  allowed. 

Committee  not  responsible  for  accidents,  lost  or  stolen  articles. 

Contact:  Monk  Powless  e-mail  MonkP@webtv.net  Home:  541-850-0924. 

November  14-16  - Tullahoma  Intertribal  Powwow 
Location:  Tullahoma,  Tennessee. 

Notes:  South  Dackson  Civic  Center  grounds  - corner  of  South  lackson  Street 
& Hwy  55.  Host  drums:  Crazy  Horse  Singers  ~ Oglala,  SD 

6 Bird  Chopper  ~ Cherokee,  NC  with  Iron  Necklace  Drum. 

Special  guest  loseph  FireCrow  (Grammy  Nominee)  ~ 

Friday  evening  performance  inside  Civic  Center. 

Contact:  3erry@NativeWayProductions.com  (229)  787-5180  evenings 
www . NativeWayProductions . com 

November  14-16  - 50th  Chicago  Powwow 
Location:  UIC  Pavilion,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Contact:  773-275-5871,  aic@aic-chicago.org,  www.aic-chicago.org 

November  14-16  - 2nd  Annual  War  Eagle  Native  American  Festival 
Location:  Auburn  University  Auburn,  Alabama. 

Notes:  Friday  - school  day  exhibition  dancing,  musicians,  vendors, 
demonstrators  and  living  history  camps  host  drum--white  horse  singers 
emcee-faron  weeks  admission  free. 

Contact:  dr,  robin  sabino  office  of  diversity  and  multicultural 
affairs  334-844-2946. 

November  15  - 5th  Annual  White  Star  Gourd  Dance  Society  Social 
Location:  Clermont  Lions  Club,  Clermont,  Indiana. 

Contact:  812-327-6875. 

November  15-16  - 2nd  Annual  Children's  Powwow 
Location:  Indiana-Purdue  University,  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

Notes:  Intertribal  Children's  powwow  held  at  IPFW,  Walb  Student  Union  Bldg. 
Ballroom.  Times:  Saturday  15th  10am-10pm  Grand  Entry  at  noon  and  6p., 

Sunday  16th  times:  10  am  -5pm  Grand  Entry  at  noon. 

Host  Drum  Many  Voices  and  co  host  Drum  Eagle  Boys, 

Entertainer:  Arvel  Bird  with  Animal  Totems, 

Saturday  has  Scholarship  Auction  at  4pm. 

Contact:  Holly  Castieaux  260-481-6921,  Eva  Howe,  deerwomanl23@aol.com 

November  27-28  - 33rd  Annual  Thanksgiving  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Atmore,  Alabama. 

Notes:  Gates  open  at  9:00  a.m.  $5.00  admission  per  day. 

No  pets  or  ice  chest  allowed, 

craft  booth  information  contact  Glenda  Carlton  at  251-368-9136,  ext.  2289 
Contact:  Theresa  Cox,  5811  lack  Springs  Road,  Atmore,  AL  36502 
251-368-9136,  ext.  2209  or  tcox@poarchcreekindians-nsn.gov. 

November  27-30  - Thanksgiving  Powwow 
Location:  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Notes:  Biggest  Yearly  Powwow  in  Minneapolis  Starts  Thanksgiving  Evening 

7 PM  Friday,  Sat  & Sun  1 PM  Grand  Entry  Team  Dancing  - Adult  Category  16+ 
3r  Category  15  and  Under  Miss  Minneapolis  - Royalty  3r  Miss  Minneapolis 
Lil  Miss  Minneapolis  Minneapolis  Brave. 

Contact:  powwowll@msn.com  , 651-462-4983,  651-353-4983  30E  BIG  BEAR. 

November  29  - 14th  Annual  Yap  Ye  Iswa  Festival 
Location:  1536  Tom  Steven  Rd.,  Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina. 

Contact:  803-328-2427. 

November  29  - 7th  Annual  Alabama-Coushatta  Children's  Pow-wow 
Location:  Multi-Purpose  Center,  Livingston,  Texas. 


Notes:  Head  Man  Dancer- Jamie  Noble  Stroud  Oklahoma 
Head  Lady  Dancer-Georgia  Noble,  Stroud  Oklahoma 
Head  Lil  Boy  Dancer-Michael  Johnson,  Dallas  Texas 
Head  Lil  Girl  Dancer-Sequoya  Obe,  Livingston  Texas 
Head  Singer-Charles  Logan,  Shawnee  Oklahoma 
AD-Quannah  WhiteThunder  and  Roland  Castillo 
MC-Richard  Attocknie-Carnegie  Oklahoma  HG-TBA 

Pow-wow  Will  be  held  at  the  Alabama-Coushatta  Multi-Purpose  Center. 

Hwy  190  Between  Livingston  and  Woodville  Texas,  90  Miles  NE  of  Houston 
Contest  pow-wow  for  these  categories:  Tiny  Tots  0-6,  Lil  Boys-Girls(7-ll) , 
Jr  Girls-Boys(12-15) , Teen  Boys-Girls(16-18) 
also  added  this  year  Woman's  Cloth  (18-up) 

Gourd  Dancing  12pm  & 6pm,  Supper  5pm  Grand  Entries  1pm  & 7pm 

Dancer  must  make  both  grand  entries 

Princesses,  Drums,  Gourd  Dancers  and  Public  Welcome 

Vendor  Information  Please  Call  No  Drugs  or  Alcohol  Permitted. 

Contact:  Contact  Delbert  or  Herb  Johnson  (936)563-1201  PW  Info, 

Vendor  Call  Sylvia  936-563-2303  or  email  ac_child@yahoo.com 

November  29-30  - International  Powwow 
Location:  Skydome,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Contact:  519-751-0040. 

December  12-14  - 2nd  Annual  Native  Heritage  Gathering  Inc.'s  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Wickham  Park  Pavilion,  Melbourne,  Florida. 

Notes:  2nd  Annual  NHGI  Pow  Wow,  Adults  - $6.00,  Children  (5-12)  - $4.00, 
Seniors  (over  55)  - $4.00. 

Contact:  Dawn  at  (321)  749-3692  or  Rita  at  (321)  749-3693, 

Fax  (321)  242-1308,  email:  SouthWind75@aol.com 

December  12-14  - 7th  Annual  Winter  Gathering 
Location:  Coachella,  California. 

Notes:  No  admission  or  registration  fee.  Grand  Entry  Fri-6pm 
Sat-12noon  & 6pm  Sun-12noon.  $16,000 

Drum  Contest  lst-$6000  plus  jackets  2nd-$4000  3rd-$3000  4th-$2000  5th-$1000 
M.C.  Tom  Phillips  Head  Woman- Josephine  George  Head  Man-Ardell  Scalplock 
Head  Drum  Judge-Earl  Wood  Arena  Director-Rick  Yazzie. 

Contact:  Brandy  Good  Buffalo  760  775-3239 
email-bgoodbuffalo@trump29casino.com 

January  17,  2004  - Morning  Star  Celebration 
Location:  John  Carroll  School,  Bel  Air,  Maryland. 

Notes:  A benefit  pow  wow  for  St  Labre  Indian  School,  Ashland,  MT. 

Doors  open  11  am.  Gourd  Dancing  12:30,  Grand  Entry  1 pm. 

MC  Clayton  Old  Elk.  Head  Dancers  will  be  students  from  St  Labre. 

Feed  and  evening  dancing. 

Contact:  Gary  Scholl  410-838-8333  exl4,  glsjcs@yahoo.com 


Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors: 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Hoop: 

Gary  Smith,  Janet  Smith,  Brigitte  Thimiakis,  Valerie  Scott,  Lori  Tubert, 
Paul  A.  Hampel,  Victoria,  Johnny  Rustywire,  Debbie  Sanders 
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Native  Crossings  (c)  is  a separately  emailed 
suppliment  to  Wotanging  Ikche  (c)  Native  American  News  (c) 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  in  Indian  Country 
who  have  begun  their  spirit  journeys 

It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 
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IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
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Aquinnah  Wampanoag  chief  dies 

Donald  Malonson,  86,  led  the  Martha's  Vineyard  tribe  for  51  years. 

By  ROBIN  LORD 
STAFF  WRITER 
August  25,  2003 

AQUINNAFI  - The  Wampanoag  Tribe  of  Gay  Head  (Aquinnah)  is  mourning  Chief 
Donald  Malonson,  86,  who  died  Friday  at  Beth  Israel  Deaconess  Hospital  in 
Boston . 

Malonson,  also  known  as  Chief  Running  Deer,  was  head  of  the  1,000-member 
tribe  for  the  last  51  years.  He  took  over  after  his  uncle  and  former  chief 
Harrison  Vanderhoop  stepped  aside  after  becoming  a Jehovah's  Witness,  said 
Malonson' s nephew,  Donald  Widdiss,  who  is  vice  chairman  of  the  Aquinnah 
Wampanoag. 

A quiet  and  gentle  man,  Malonson  maintained  and  emphasized  tribal 
traditions  rather  than  the  political  aspects  of  his  position,  Widdiss  said. 

"It's  important  that  you  have  a link  to  the  past,  and  usually  the  chief 
was  the  one  to  do  that,"  he  said. 

In  a 1994  interview  with  Martha's  Vineyard  writer  lib  Ellis,  Malonson 
said  he  preferred  to  leave  the  politics  to  the  tribal  committees  and 
councils . 

"The  role  of  the  chief  is  to  be  a patriarch.  Tribal  things  are  part  of 
me  and  not  politics,"  he  said. 

Widdiss  said  his  uncle  brought  "a  sincere  knowledge  of  history  and  the 
community"  to  his  position. 

Malonson  was  born  in  Gay  Head.  He  and  his  wife,  Patricia  Malonson,  who 
died  in  2001,  raised  their  three  children  in  the  same  house  on 
Lobsterville  Road  where  he  was  born. 

"His  knowledge  of  the  special  places  and  the  knowledge  from  his 
grandparents  was  important,"  Widdiss  said. 

Malonson  spent  most  of  his  life  on  the  island  except  for  a short  time  in 


his  mid-teens  when  he  went  to  Boston  to  train  as  a plumber  and  steamfitter 
at  a shipyard.  Shortly  after , he  joined  the  Navy  and  served  for  four  years 
in  the  61st  Seabee  Unit  in  the  South  Pacific  during  World  War  II. 

Working  with  his  hands  fit  well  with  his  role  as  chief,  as  evidenced  by 
his  statement  to  Ellis  in  1994. 

"I  think  most  everything  material  and  spiritual  can  be  fixed  if  people 
will  take  the  time  to  understand  the  problems,"  he  said.  "The  world  to  me 
is  a complex  place  and  the  people  in  it,  they  add  to  it." 

The  chief  was  the  first  person  to  be  introduced  to  former  President  Bill 
Clinton  and  Hillary  Rodham  Clinton  at  a party  given  by  Vernon  and  Ann 
Iordan  during  the  first  family's  1993  summer  vacation  on  Martha's  Vineyard. 
Patricia  Malonson  told  Ellis  she  and  her  husband  did  not  stay  for  dinner 
and  left  shortly  after  the  president  arrived. 

"Donald  says  he  doesn't  really  like  crowds,"  she  said. 

Widdiss  said  before  his  death  Malonson  designated  his  successor  as 
tribal  chief.  The  chief's  council  within  the  tribe  will  meet  before 
announcing  the  decision  to  the  public,  he  said. 

Malonson  is  survived  by  two  children;  Bettina  Washington  of  Waltham  and 
Ryan  Malonson  of  Aquinnah.  His  eldest  son,  Horacio,  died  in  1984. 

In  keeping  with  Malonson 's  wishes  to  have  an  outdoor  ceremony,  a 
celebration  of  his  life  will  take  place  at  noon  Thursday  at  the  Gay  Head 
Cemetery.  Visitation  will  begin  at  11  a.m. 

Contributing  writer  lib  Ellis  added  to  this  report. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Cape  Cod  Times.  All  rights  reserved 
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August  22,  2003 

Ninham,  loycelyn  "3oy"  Faye  (Moon) 

Hoycelyn  "3oy"  Faye  (Moon)  Ninham,  72,Wa?tokha  tsi?  Yothale,  (She  Who 
Talks  With  Wisdom)  died  late  Wednesday  evening,  Aug.  20,  2003,  at  her  home 
in  Oneida,  Wis.  She  was  born  Dec.  5,  1930,  to  the  late  Delbert  and  Eleanor 
(Wheelock)  Moon  in  Shawano,  Wis.  On  Oct.  14,  1950,  she  married  Vernon 
Ninham  at  Oneida  Lutheran  Church,  Oneida.  Hoy  was  an  active  Oneida  Nation 
community  leader  for  nearly  35  years.  She  served  in  several  capacities, 
one  being  the  elected  Treasurer  for  the  Oneida  Tribal  Council,  currently 
known  as  the  Oneida  Business  Committee.  Later,  she  was  elected  to  the 
position  of  Councilmember . Hoy  retired  from  her  elected  position  in  1982. 
Hoy  was  also  involved  with  the  Episcopal  Church  as  an  elected  official  and 
volunteer.  She  was  elected  to  the  General  Convention  and  served  three 
terms  totaling  nine  years  and  was  also  elected  to  the  National  Committee 
on  Indian  Work  (NCIW)  as  a founding  board  member.  Hoy  was  instrumental  in 
establishing  several  service  programs  that  contributed  to  the  ongoing 
development  of  the  Oneida  Nation  community. 

Along  with  her  husband,  Vernon,  they  continued  performing  volunteer  work 
for  the  Episcopal  Church  before  and  after  retirement.  3oy  and  Vernon  spent 
five  years  volunteering  with  the  Asian  Refugee  Program  through  Christ 
Episcopal  Church  in  Green  Bay.  Their  most  exciting  experience  was 
volunteering  at  the  Cook  Christian  School  for  Native  Americans  in  Tempe, 
Ariz.  Most  recently,  3oy  was  elected  to  the  Oneida  Nation  Commission  on 
Aging.  During  her  tenure  she  and  other  volunteers  completed  production  of 
a set  of  videos  featuring  five  Oneida  elders  sharing  stories  and  memories. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Vernon,  Oneida;  three  sons  and 
daughters-in-law,  Paul  and  Dill  Ninham  and  Mark  and  Barb  Ninham,  Oneida; 
Dan  and  Susan  Ninham,  Bemidji,  Minn.;  seven  grandchildren,  Curtis  Ninham, 
Travis  Air  Force  Base,  Calif.;  3amie  Betters,  Kimberly  and  Cory  Ninham, 
Oneida;  Byron,  Lydia  and  Simone  Ninham,  Bemidji,  Minn.;  two  great- 


grandsons,  Nathan  and  Andrew  Ninham,  Green  Bay;  three  brothers-in-law  and 
six  sisters-in-law;  several  nieces,  nephews  and  cousins. 

Hoy  is  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Delbert  and  Eleanor  (Wheelock) 
Moon;  two  brothers,  Virgil  and  Vernon  Moon;  one  sister,  Phyllis  Torrez. 

Active  Casket  bearers  will  be  Bob  Torrez,  Rick  Wheelock,  Artley 
Skenandore,  Curt  Moon,  Doe  Torrez,  Dave  Wheelock. 

Honorary  Casket  bearers  will  be  Anne  Wheelock-Gonzales,  Dorothy 
Skenandore,  Leslie  Wheelock,  Tim  Torrez,  Tom  Torrez,  Ken  Wheelock,  Roger 
Arms,  Wayne  Cornelius,  Lyle  Ninham. 

Visitation  will  be  held  at  the  Oneida  Parish  Hall,  2936  Freedom  Road 
beginning  Sunday,  Aug.  24  at  1 p.m.  and  continuing  until  funeral  services. 
Oneida  Hymn  Singing  will  begin  at  6:30  p.m.  with  a prayer  service 
following  at  7 p.m.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  Holy  Apostles 

Episcopal  Church,  2937  Freedom  Road,  in  Oneida  on  Monday,  Aug.  25,  at 

10:30  a.m.  Burial  will  be  in  Oneida  Methodist  Church  Cemetery,  N6048 
County  Hwy  E. 

The  family  would  like  to  thank  Unity  Hospice,  especially  Linda,  and 
other  caregivers  for  the  quality  of  care  provided  during  Doy's  illness 
that  allowed  her  to  remain  in  her  home.  A special  thank  you  to  the  clergy 
Father  Dewey  Silas,  Deacon  Edmond  Powless,  Pastor  Mark  Kleisner,  and 
Artley  Skenandore  for  their  support.  Many  thanks  to  Doe  Schinkten  and  the 

staff  at  Ryan  Funeral  Home.  Finally,  thanks,  love  and  appreciation  to  all 

family,  friends  and  relatives  who  shared  their  words,  concern  and  comfort 
for  the  family  of  Doy  Ninham. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  a memorial  fund  has  been  established  in  Doy's  name. 

RYAN  FUNERAL  HOME  will  be  assisting  the  family.  On-line  condolences  may 
be  expressed  at  www.ryanfh.com 

Copyright  c.  2003  Green  Bay  Press-Gazette. 

August  20,  2003 

Duliet  Bull  Bear 

Duliet  Marie  Bull  Bear,  38,  Wakpala,  S.D.,  died  Aug.  18,  2003,  at  a 
Bismarck  hospital.  Services  will  be  held  at  noon  Monday  at  St.  Dames 
Episcopal  Church,  Cannon  Ball,  with  the  Rev.  Dohn  Floberg  officiating. 
Burial  will  be  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  6 to  9 p.m.  Sunday  at  Perry  Funeral  Home, 
Mandan,  with  a prayer  service  at  7 p.m.  Visitation  will  continue  from  9 to 
11  a.m.  Monday  at  the  Youth  Activity  Center,  Cannon  Ball.  Further 
arrangements  are  pending. 

August  21,  2003 

Olive  Benson 

TWIN  BUTTES  - Olive  S.  Benson,  83,  Twin  Buttes,  died  peacefully  Aug.  17, 
2003,  at  her  home  after  a long  and  courageous  battle  with  cancer.  Services 
will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  CDT  today  at  Twin  Buttes  Memorial  Hall  with  the 
Rev.  Vivian  Bradwisch  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  Spotted  Bear/Benson 
Cemetery,  rural  Twin  Buttes. 

Ollie,  as  she  was  affectionately  known  throughout  her  life,  was  born 
March  16,  1920,  to  Ingvald  and  Mary  Sholaas,  the  second  of  three  daughters. 
She  was  raised  in  the  Raub  and  Lucky  Mound  area,  and  graduated  from 
Parshall  High  school.  Ollie  lived  all  her  life  in  Twin  Buttes  and  besides 
raising  her  own  children,  she  eventually  became  a foster  parent  and  raised 
and  cared  for  many  children. 

She  is  survived  by  one  sister,  Marian  Isabelle  Billadeau,  Easley,  S.C.; 
her  sons,  Lonnie  (Diana)  Spotted  Bear,  Lorenzo  Kelly  (Dee  Dee)  Spotted 
Bear,  Marty  Benson  and  Barry  Benson;  one  son-in-law,  Thomas  D.  Gunderson; 
her  daughters,  Marian  Spotted  Bear  (Mitchell  Cook),  Alyce  Spotted  Bear, 
Sandra  Spotted  Bear,  Karen  Lynch,  Roberta  (Dennis)  Dahlen,  Ivetta  Spotted 
Bear  (David  Holding  Eagle),  Helyn  (Tom)  Zarfos,  and  Rhonda  (David) 
Schettler;  several  nieces  and  nephews;  numerous  grandchildren  and  great- 
grandchildren; and  others,  Dulie  Beston,  Leland  "Sal"  Beston,  Kip  Cartier, 
Kay,  April,  Dames  "Chicken"  Morsette,  Valaire  Holen,  and  Tom,  Winona  and 


Maynard  Demeray. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  a sister,  Margaret  "Margie" 
Little  Swallow;  and  her  daughter,  G.  Danet  Gunderson. 

In  lieu  of  flowers,  memorials  are  preferred  to  the  Sakakawea  Home  Health 
and  Hospice  of  Hazen.  (Price-Murphy  Funeral  Home,  Dickinson) 

Copyright  c.  2003  Bismarck  Tribune. 

August  22,  2003 

Cayle  Estes 
Lower  Brule 

Cayle  lames  Reuben  Estes,  3,  Lower  Brule,  died  Wednesday,  Aug.  20,  2003, 
at  Mid  Dakota  Hospital,  Chamberlain. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday  at  Holy  Comforter  Episcopal 
Church,  Lower  Brule.  Burial  will  be  in  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Cemetery,  Lower 
Brule.  Wake  services  will  be  at  8 p.m.  Saturday  and  Sunday  at  the  church. 
Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Wevik  Funeral  Home,  Chamberlain. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Daily  Republic/Mitchell,  South  Dakota. 

August  19,  2003 

lames  H.  Danis 

KYLE  - lames  H.  Danis,  78,  Kyle,  died  Saturday,  Aug.  16,  2003,  in  Rapid 
City.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy. 

Survivors  include  seven  sons,  Keith  Danis  and  Stanley  Danis  both  of  Kyle 
Arthur  Danis  and  Darwin  Danis,  both  of  Rapid  City,  Deff  Danis,  Potato 
Creek,  Lamont  Danis,  Florida,  and  Dames  Danis,  New  Underwood;  two 
daughters,  Esther  Danis,  New  England,  N.D.,  and  Cora  Danis,  Salt  Lake 
City;  three  brothers,  Doseph  Danis  and  Albert  Danis,  both  of  Kyle,  and 
Tommy  Danis,  Hiawatha,  Kan.;  two  sisters,  Gloria  Anderson  and  Dorothy 
Price,  both  of  Rapid  City;  33  grandchildren;  and  19  great-grandchildren . 

Two-night  wake  services  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Wednesday,  Aug.  20,  at  Our 
Lady  of  Sorrows  Catholic  Church  Hall  in  Kyle.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
Friday,  Aug.  22,  at  the  church,  with  Gerald  Bush  officiating.  Burial  will 
be  at  St.  Stephen's  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Kyle. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  in  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

August  20,  2003 

Baby  Dessica  Marie  Gutierrez 

SCOTTSBLUFF,  Neb.  - Baby  Dessica  Marie  Gutierrez  was  stillborn  Wednesday 
Aug.  13,  2003,  in  Scottsbluff. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Dohnothan  Gonzalez  and  Edna  Gutierrez, 
Scottsbluff;  one  sister,  Annabelle  Gutierrez,  Scottsbluff;  maternal 
grandfather,  Narcisse  Gutierrez,  Rapid  City;  paternal  grandparents.  Ruby 
Gonzalez,  Scottsbluff,  and  Arthur  Domingos,  Greeley,  Colo. 

One-night  wake  services  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  Allen,  S.D.,  CAP 
Office.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Aug.  21,  at  Allen  CAP  Office 
with  the  Rev.  Paul  Bentley  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Inestimable  Gift 
Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Allen. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Cleo  R.  Pourier 

PINE  RIDGE  - Cleo  R.  Pourier,  69,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Monday,  Aug.  18,  2003 
in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Stanley  Pourier,  Pine  Ridge;  one  son, 
Michael  Danis,  Allen;  one  stepson,  Mitch  Pourier,  Rapid  City;  five 
daughters.  Fawny  True  Blood,  Dennifer  Danis,  Nellie  Pourier,  and  Delmarie 
Pourier,  all  of  Pine  Ridge,  and  Donita  Little  White  Man,  Kyle;  one 
stepdaughter,  Connie  Pourier,  Pine  Ridge;  two  adopted  daughters,  Beverly 
Lafferty,  Rapid  City,  and  Valerie  Morgan-Pourier,  Cain  Creek;  two  brothers 
Ken  Morgan,  Pine  Ridge,  and  Everette  Morgan,  Ramona,  Calif.;  20 
grandchildren;  three  step-grandchildren;  and  14  great-granchildren . 


One  night  wake  services  begin  at  4 p.m.  Thursday,  Aug.  21,  at  Sacred 
Heart  Catholic  Church,  all  in  Pine  Ridge,  with  rosary  services  at  8 p.m. 
Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Aug.  22,  at  Sacred  Heart  Catholic 
Church  Hall,  with  the  Rev.  Steve  Sanford  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at 
Morgan  Family  Cemetery  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

August  21,  2003 
Raymond  Jacob  Circle  Bear 

RAPID  CITY  - Raymond  Jacob  Circle  Bear,  71,  Rapid  City,  died  Sunday,  Aug. 
17,  2003,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  his  wife.  Pearl  Circle  Bear,  Rapid  City;  one  son, 

Joseph  Circle  Bear,  Sisseton;  two  brothers,  Roy  Circle  Bear,  Eagle  Butte, 
and  James  Circle  Bear,  Cherry  Creek;  three  sisters,  Regina  Lone  Eagle, 
Dupree,  Esther  Hale,  Cherry  Creek,  and  Shirley  Dupris,  Eagle  Butte;  12 
grandchildren;  and  19  great-grandchildren. 

A wake  begins  at  2 p.m.  Monday,  Aug.  25,  at  Mother  Butler  Center  in 
Rapid  City,  with  a prayer  service  at  7 p.m.  Services  will  be  at  2 p.m. 
Tuesday,  Aug.  26,  at  Mother  Butler  Center,  with  the  Rev.  Daryl  New  and  the 
Rev.  Franklin  Hill  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  Mountain  View 
Cemetery  in  Rapid  City. 

Kirk  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

August  22,  2003 
Dollie  Dillon 

RAPID  CITY  - Dollie  Dillon,  76,  Rapid  City,  died  at  Rapid  City  Regional 
Hospital  Tuesday,  Aug.  19,  2003.  She  was  born  on  Aug.  20,  1926,  at  Rosebud, 
the  daughter  of  William  J.  and  Winona  (Haukaas)  Dillon.  She  was  an 
enrolled  member  of  the  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe.  Dollie  moved  to  Rapid  City  in 
1940,  and  graduated  from  Rapid  City  High  School  in  1943.  She  was  employed 
with  the  federal  government  as  a medical  records  clerk  at  Sioux  San 
Hospital  from  November  1944  until  July  1973. 

Survivors  include  two  aunts,  Rena  McGhan,  Rapid  City,  and  her  son  Eugene 
McGhan,  Box  Elder,  and  Thelma  Amiotte,  Winner,  and  her  children,  Phillip 
Amiotte,  Mission,  and  Shirley  Wittekind,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Graveside  services  and  inurnment  will  be  at  noon  Saturday,  Aug.  23,  at 
Mountain  View  Cemetery,  with  the  Rev.  Paul  Sneve  officiating.  Friends  are 
invited  to  gather  at  the  Osheim-Catron  Funeral  Home  for  departure  for  the 
cemetery  at  11:45  a.m. 

August  23,  2003 

Evelyn  Morgan  Killsnight 

ROSEBUD  CREEK  - Evelyn  "Evemonae"  passed  into  the  next  life  on  the  early 
morning  of  Aug.  18,  2003,  at  St.  Vincent  Healthcare.  She  went  home  to  be 
with  Maheo  after  battling  with  cancer  for  several  years. 

Evelyn  was  born  on  July  3,  1938,  on  Rosebud  Creek,  to  Flossie  Redwoman 
and  Martin  Killsnight,  Sr.  She  is  preceded  in  death  by  both  parents; 
brothers,  Eli  Killsnight  and  Luis  Killsnight,  Sr.;  a sister,  Erma  Jean 
Killsnight;  and  grandson,  Jeremy  Hamilton. 

Evelyn  had  a great  compassion  for  kids.  She  enjoyed  working  with  little 
children.  She  was  a dedicated  employee  for  the  Follow  Through  Project  for 
approximately  30  years  as  a teacher's  aide  at  the  Lame  Deer  Public  School. 
Later,  she  was  employed  for  the  Head  Start  Program  in  Lame  Deer  for  five 
years  until  her  illness.  Evelyn  loved  powwows  and  supported  her  brothers 
at  Sundances  and  other  cultural  activities  relevant  to  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  Tribe.  She  took  great  pride  in  her  heritage  and  culture.  Evelyn 
was  a daughter  of  hereditary  chiefs  from  both  parents. 

Survivors  include  a son,  Monte  Killsnight  (Lou  Ann  Mason);  adopted  son, 
Levi  Parker;  daughters,  Julie  Rogers,  Marilyn  Rogers  and  Qwen  Whistling 
Elk.  Evelyn  raised  many  grandchildren : Lexie  Hamilton,  Catlin  and  Jeremy 
Iron,  Chass  Killsnight,  Feather,  Tiana  and  Ableza  Horse;  and  a very 
special  great-grandchild , Sharar  Killsnight.  Her  brothers,  Martin 


Killsnight,  Jr.,  Avon  Killsnight,  Roger  Killsnight  (Mabel)  and  Jerry 
Redwoman;  sisters,  Kitty  Bell  Speelman  of  Anaconda,  Ethlene  Killsnight, 

June  American  Horse,  Molly  Medicine  Elk,  Agnes  Littlehead,  Irene 
Bearquiver,  Delores  Redwoman,  Cleo  Redwoman  and  Linda  Two  Two;  special 
nieces  and  nephews,  Rodger  Killsnight,  Jr.,  Claudine  Cano,  Yolanda  "Lynn" 
Killsnight,  Reginald  Killsnight;  and  numerous  other  nieces  and  nephews. 

The  family  would  like  to  give  special  thanks  to  Rosella  Pongah,  to 
cancer  support  group,  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Head  Start  staff,  the  LDS 
Bishops  and  Missionaries  in  Billings,  and  her  roommate,  Alice  Rising  Sun. 

We  will  never  forget  you,  and  hold  you  in  our  hearts  forever,  until  we 
meet  again. 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Rapid  City  Journal. 

August  19,  2003 
Edwina  Lee  Woody 

Edwina  Lee  Woody,  a lifelong  resident  of  Aneth,  Utah,  passed  away  July  8, 
2003.  She  was  39. 

A graveside  service  was  held  Friday,  July  11,  at  her  family  cemetery  in 
Aneth . 

Wendy  was  born  to  Denet  Yazzie  and  Hazel  Silas  Lee  July  22,  1963,  in 
Shiprock,  N.M.  She  grew  up  and  attended  school  in  Aneth,  graduating  in 
1983  from  White  Horse  High  School. 

Wendy  was  married  to  Harry  K.  Woody  for  20  years.  They  were  blessed  with 
five  children. 

She  was  employed  most  recently  as  a bus  driver  for  the  Aneth  School 
District.  She  also  worked  as  a heavy-equipment  operator,  and  a mechanic. 
Edwina  was  formerly  employed  with  Beula  Apparel  Company. 

Wendy  was  a member  of  the  Native  American  Church  where  she  served  as  a 
water  carrier  and  her  husband  served  as  a roadman.  She  enjoyed  basketball 
volleyball,  horseback  riding,  raising  livestock,  traditional  and  country 
and  western  dancing.  Wendy  was  a very  loving  mother. 

Edwina  Lee  Woody  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Harry  K.  Woody  of  Aneth; 
her  sons:  Theadrick  Woody,  Kevin  Woody  and  Derrick  Woody,  all  of  Aneth; 
daughters:  Elvina  E.  Woody  and  Annrelena  C.  Woody,  both  of  Aneth;  her 
mother.  Hazel  Silas  Lee  of  Aneth;  brothers:  Roger  R.  Lee;  Gary  Lee  and 
wife,  Mary  Rose;  Henry  Lee  and  wife,  Arlene;  Leonard  Lee  and  wife,  Betty, 
all  of  Aneth;  sisters:  Susie  M.  Lee;  Marie  Lee;  Ellen  Etsitty  and  husband, 
Eugene;  Helena  M.  Lhill;  Roselyn  Lee;  Mary  Jane  Phillips  and  husband, 
George;  Esther  Brady  and  husband,  Charles,  all  of  Aneth;  Brenda  Lee  and 
husband,  Freddie  Tom,  of  Cortez;  numerous  nieces,  nephews,  aunts  and 
uncles . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father;  her  paternal  grandfather, 

Benally  Silas;  maternal  grandparents,  Harry  and  Mary  Ann  Lee;  a nephew, 
GeneDallas  Etsitty;  brothers:  Dennis  Lee,  and  an  infant  baby  brother. 

Cortez  Four  Corners  Funeral  Chapel,  Hale  & Gerken  is  serving  the  family. 

Copyright  c.  2003,  the  Cortez  Journal. 

August  21,  2003 
Jorge  Alberto  Jones 

TAHLEQUAH  - Funeral  services  or  Jorge  Alberto  Jones,  5 months,  of 
Tahlequah,  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.,  Wednesday,  Aug.  20,  2003,  at  the  Reed- 
Culver  Funeral  Home  Chapel,  with  Rev.  Dale  Wilson  officiating.  Burial  will 
follow  in  the  Swimmer  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  the  Reed-Culver 
Funeral  Home  of  Tahlequah. 

Pallbearers  are  Sony  Bird  and  Rodney  Buckhorn. 

Jorge  was  born  March  7,  2003,  in  Tahlequah,  the  son  of  Jorge  Lopez  and 
Sara  Beth  (Franklin)  Jones,  and  he  passed  from  this  life  on  Sunday,  Aug. 

17,  2003,  in  Tahlequah,  after  reaching  the  age  of  5 months  and  10  days. 

Jorge  is  survived  by  his  parents,  Jorge  and  Sarah;  a brother,  Eric 
Lopez;  and  a sister,  Amy  Jones;  all  of  the  home;  grandparents,  Karen 
Franklin  and  Gordon  French,  both  of  Tahlequah;  great-grandparents,  Betty 


and  Raymond  Hair  of  Tahlequah;  four  aunts,  Dimmi  Gaines,  Bethany  Gaines, 
Nora  Castillo  and  Sarah  Salas;  three  uncles,  Alfred  Franklin,  Fransisco 
Lopez  and  Oscar  Lopez;  and  a host  of  other  family  and  loved  ones. 

Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home,  117  W.  Delaware,  456-2551. 

Atina  Murray 

TAHLEQUAH  - Funeral  services  for  Atina  E.  Murray  will  be  held  at  9:30  a. 
m.,  Thursday,  Aug.  21,  2003,  at  the  First  Christian  Church  of  Tahlequah, 
with  Rev.  Nancy  Claire  Pittman  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  Fort 
Gibson  National  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home. 

Pallbearers  include  Raymond  Mitchell,  3im  Lindsey,  Chase  Murray,  loshua 
Oaks,  Ken  Polak  and  Lawrence  Schultz. 

Atina  E.  Murray  was  born  Sept.  16,  1954,  in  Blackwell,  the  daughter  of 
lames  William  and  Betty  Iona  (Bell)  Murray,  and  she  passed  from  this  life 
on  Monday,  Aug.  18,  2003,  at  her  home. 

Atina  attended  schools  in  Wagoner  and  Tahlequah,  and  was  a 1972  graduate 
of  Tahlequah  High  School.  She  received  her  associate's  degree  in  nuclear 
health  physics  from  Oklahoma  State  University,  Stillwater,  and  her 
bachelor  of  science  degree  in  computer  science  from  Northeastern  State 
University.  Atina  had  worked  in  the  family  business  since  1990.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  First  Christian  Church. 

Atina  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  lames  "Friendly  lim"  Murray, 
and  her  boyfriend,  Russell  Vanness. 

She  is  survived  by  her  mother,  Betty,  of  the  home;  one  sister,  Anita 
Marie  Schultz  and  husband  Lawrence,  of  Tulsa;  one  brother,  lamie  Murray 
and  wife  Susan,  of  Oklahoma  City;  nieces  and  nephews,  Sabrina  MacDonald, 
Aly  Murray,  loshua  Oaks  and  Chase  Murray;  a great  niece,  Kaiely  MacDonald; 
a great  nephew,  Devon  MacDonald;  her  best  friend,  Elizabeth  Fletcher;  and 
her  constant  companion  and  pet,  Ebert. 

Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home,  117  W.  Delaware,  456-2551. 

August  22,  2003 
Dorothy  Ann  Osage 

LOCUST  GROVE  - Funeral  services  for  Dorothy  Ann  Osage,  71,  of  Hulbert, 
will  be  held  at  2 p.m.,  Friday,  Aug.  22,  2003,  at  the  Little  Rock  Indian 
Baptist  Church,  Locust  Grove,  with  Rev.  D.l.  McCarter  and  Fallen  Buzzard 
officiating.  Interment  will  follow  at  the  Little  Rock  Cemetery,  Locust 
Grove,  under  the  direction  of  Hart  Funeral  Home. 

Pallbearers  are  French  Vann,  Tiger  Vann,  lames  Wolf,  Michael  Sawney,  Sam 
Vann  Ir.  and  Cecil  Hall. 

Dorothy  Ann  Osage  was  born  to  French  and  Mollie  (Steeler)  Vann,  Aug.  8, 
1932,  in  Claremore,  and  passed  away  Tuesday,  Aug.  19,  2003,  in  Locust 
Grove . 

Dorothy  lived  in  Hulbert  most  of  her  life.  She  was  a faithful  member  of 
the  Swimmer  Baptist  Church.  Dorothy  enjoyed  working  in  her  flower  and 
vegetable  gardens,  loved  her  dogs,  and  also  like  to  listen  to  the  Cherokee 
Radio  Ministry.  Her  family  get-togethers  were  very  special  to  her.  Both 
her  family  and  friends  will  miss  her. 

Dorothy  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  one  brother,  loe  Vann;  and 
two  sisters,  Ella  Mae  Canoe  and  Elsie  McIntosh. 

Dorothy  is  survived  by  her  two  sisters.  Ruby  Mouse  and  Lila  Smith  of 
Locust  Grove;  two  brothers,  Sam  Vann  and  wife  Belinda,  of  Hulbert,  and 
George  Vann  and  wife  Roseanna,  of  Salina;  many  nieces  and  nephews;  as  well 
as  a host  of  friends  and  loved  ones. 

Hart  Funeral  Home,  1506  N.  Grand,  456-8823. 

August  25,  2003 
Willa  Belle  Rippman 

TAHLEQUAH  - Funeral  services  Willa  Belle  Rippman,  age  85,  of  Tahlequah 
will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  August  26,  2003  at  the  Hart  Funeral  Home 
Chapel  with  the  Rev.  Don  Niblett  officiating.  Interment  will  follow  at 
Memorial  Park  Cemetery  in  Muskogee,  Okla.  Services  are  under  the  direction 
of  Hart  Funeral  Home. 


Willa  Belle  Rippman  was  born  to  Willie  and  Ida  Belle  (Folsom)  Hones  on 
Duly  19,  1918  in  Kenna,  Okla.  and  passed  away  on  August  18,  2003  in 
Tahlequah,  Okla. 

Willa  is  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  her  husband  and  a daughter, 
Granala  Deane  McDaniel  in  1988.  She  is  survived  by  a sister,  Bertha  Tyon 
of  Muskogee;  a brother,  Milo  Dones  of  Aurora,  Colo.;  and  a niece,  Twyla 
Hooper;  as  well  as  a host  of  loved  ones  and  friends 
Hart  Funeral  Home,  1506  N.  Grand,  456-8823. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Tahlequah  Daily  Press. 

August  19,  2003 

Frank  Richard  Lena 

Seminole  resident  Frank  Richard  "Mecco"  Lena,  73,  died  Sunday,  Aug.  17, 
at  Seminole  Medical  Center. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Rosey  Lee  Lena,  of  the  home;  five  daughters, 
Cindy  Lena,  Mary  Gonzalas,  both  of  Oklahoma  City;  Vickie  Palomino  of 
McLoud;  Arlinda  Longrin  of  Seminole;  Linda  Ellis  of  Holdenville,  and  one 
sister,  Mary  Louise  Factor. 

Wake  will  be  6:30  p.m.  today  at  Swearingen  Funeral  Home  in  Seminole.  The 
funeral  will  be  2 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Spring  Church  in  Sasakwa  with  Dion 
Frances  and  Billy  Doe  Harjo  officiating.  Burial  will  take  place  in  the 
Davis  Family  Cemetery  in  Sasakwa 

Copyright  c.  1997-2003  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 

August  24,  2003 

Tommy  Burkybile 

Tommy  Keith  Burkybile  died  Wednesday,  Aug.  20,  2003,  at  Freeman  Hospital 
in  Doplin,  Mo.  He  was  28. 

Burkybile  was  born  Feb.  27,  1975,  in  Doplin,  Mo.,  to  Tom  and  Dane  Anne 
Burkybile.  He  graduated  in  1993  from  Quapaw  High  School  and  attended  NSU 
in  Tahlequah  and  Northeastern  Oklahoma  A&M  in  Miami. 

He  worked  as  a sales  manager  for  The  Beer  Company  of  Doplin,  Mo.  He  was 
a member  of  Ducks  Unlimited  and  the  Rocky  Mountain  Elks  Foundation.  He 
worked  as  a big  game  guide  in  Trout  Creek,  Mont. 

He  married  Stephanie  Sue  Parnell  on  Sept.  18,  1999,  in  Miami.  She 
survives . 

Additional  survivors  include  one  son,  Hayden  Keith  Burkybile;  his 
parents,  Tom  and  Dane  Ann  Burkybile  of  Quapaw;  his  sisters,  Tammy  Dane 
Burkybile  of  Colorado  Springs,  Colo.,  and  Tara  Anne  Burkybile  of  Quapaw, 
and  his  grandmother,  Dane  Trease  of  Quapaw. 

Services  will  be  11  a.m.  Monday  at  the  Ottawa  Tribal  House  in  Miami  with 
Kevin  Dawes,  Dohn  Robert  Ballard  and  Cap  Ulrey  officiating.  Burial  will  be 
at  the  Ottawa  Indian  Cemetery.  Ottawa  Indian  Burial  Rites  will  be 
conducted  at  graveside. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Steven  Teeter,  Adam  Thomasson,  Doel  Perry,  Brad  Cole, 
Eric  Trease,  Brent  Prunty,  D.D.  Mate,  Tom  Burkybile  and  Steve  Parnell.  All 
of  his  family  and  friends  will  serve  as  honorary  pallbearers. 

A memorial  fund  will  be  established  for  his  son. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Miami  News-Record. 

August  22,  2003 

Charles  E.  Mihecoby 

Word  has  been  received  of  the  death  of  Charles  E.  Mihecoby,  Lawton. 
Graveside  service  was  held  at  3 p.m.  Thursday  at  Little  Washita  Cemetery. 
Mr.  Mihecoby  died  Wednesday,  Aug.  20,  2003. 

Arrangements  were  by  Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Lawton  Constitution. 


August  25,  2003 


Enrique  Paiz 

Enrique  Paiz,  83,  passed  away  Thursday,  August  21,  2003  in  El  Paso.  He 
was  a longtime  resident  of  El  Paso  and  was  a member  of  the  Ysleta  Del  Sur 
Pueblo  and  of  the  Catholic  Church. 

Mr.  Paiz  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  sons,  Luis  Granillo,  Arturo  Paiz 
and  Enrique  Paiz,  3r. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Maria  Guadalupe  Paiz.  Sons,  Dulian  Granillo 
and  Leonel  Paiz.  Daughters,  Irma  Velasquez,  Antonia  Luna,  Elodia  Silvas, 
Dolores  Villa  and  Amelia  Racho,  37  Grandchildren,  14  Great  Grandchildren . 
Sisters,  Herminia  Silvas,  Alexandra  Paiz,  Alicia  Ruiz,  Rosalia  Bustamante 
and  Angelina  Granillo. 

Visitation  will  be  Monday  from  2 p.m.  to  5 p.m.  at  Hillcrest  Funeral 
Home-Carolina . Recitation  of  the  Rosary  will  be  Monday  at  7 p.m.  at  Our 
Lady  of  Mount  Carmel  Mission.  Funeral  Mass  will  be  Tuesday  at  10:30  a.m. 
at  Our  Lady  of  Mount  Carmel  Mission.  Members  of  the  family  will  serve  as 
pallbearers.  Interment  will  be  in  Mount  Carmel  Cemetery. 

Directed  by  HILLCREST  FUNERAL  HOME.  1060  CAROLINA  DR.  598-3332 

Copyright  c.  El  Paso  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 

August  21,  2003 

Marie  NezBegay  Canuto 

May  27,  1929  - Aug.  18,  2003 

Marie  NezBegay  Canuto,  74,  of  Bloomfield  passed  away  Monday,  Aug.  18, 
2003,  in  Bloomfield.  She  was  born  May  27,  1929,  to  Hosteen  and  Ton-Nes-Pah 
NezBegay  in  Blanco. 

Visitation  will  be  from  4 to  7 p.m.  Friday,  Aug.  22,  at  Brewer,  Lee  & 
Larkin  Funeral  Home. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Aug.  23,  at  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-day  Saints  in  Bloomfield,  with  Bishop  Keith  Johnson 
officiating.  Interment  will  follow  at  St.  Luke's  Cemetery  in  Carson. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home, 
103  E.  Ute  St.  in  Farmington,  (505)  325-8688. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
August  19,  2003 
Bronson  Earl  Nelson 

GALLUP  - Services  for  Bronson  Nelson,  30,  will  be  at  10  a.m.,  Wednesday, 
Aug.  20  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Burial  will  follow  at  Gallup  City 
Cemetery. 

Nelson  died  Aug.  12  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Dec.  18,  1972,  in  Fort 
Defiance,  Ariz.,  into  the  Black  Streak  Wood  People  Clan  for  the  One  Who 
Walks  Around  People  Clan. 

Nelson  attended  school  in  Fort  Wingate,  Orem,  Utah  and  Gallup.  He  was 
employed  at  McDonald's  and  Earl's  Restaurant.  His  hobbies  included 
watching  sports,  and  doing  beadwork. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Donerita  R.  Largo  of  Pinedale;  son,  Bryson  E 
Nelson  of  Pinedale;  daughter,  Devonna  Nelson  of  Pinedale;  father,  Thomas  E 
Nelson  of  Lupton,  Ariz.;  brothers,  Terry  Nelson  of  Naschitti  and  Perry 
Nelson  of  Zuni;  and  sisters,  Thomisina  Nelson  and  Vinora  Nelson  both  of 
Gallup. 

Nelson  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Dolly  C.  Nelson;  and 
grandparents,  Julia  B.  Davis,  Andrew  Lynch,  Oscar  E.  Nelson  and  Patricia  C 
Nelson . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Perry  Nelson,  Jaymes  Nelson,  Gabriel  Garcia,  Vernon 
Nelson,  Bobby  L.  Gorman  and  Gilbert  Tom. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Red  Hills  Recreation  Center,  Gallup. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 


Ryan  Wauneka 

GANADO,  Aniz.  - Services  for  Ryan  Wauneka,  20,  will  be  at  10  a.m., 
Thursday,  Aug.  21  at  Ganado  Presbyterian  Church.  Pastor  Laura  G.  Wilson 
and  Nelson  1.  Betone  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Ganado  Cemetery. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  6-7  p.m.,  Wednesday,  Aug.  18  at  Tse  Bonito 
Mortuary . 

Wauneka  died  Aug.  15  in  Flagstaff,  Ariz.  He  was  born  Oct.  13,  1982  in 
Gallup  into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Red  House  People  Clan. 

Wauneka  was  a 2001  graduate  of  Ganado  High  School.  He  participated  in 
football,  wrestling,  basketball,  track  and  field  in  high  school.  He  was 
employed  with  Classic  Roofing  Corp.,  Phoenix. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Gloria  A.  and  Spencer  Wauneka;  and 
grandparents,  Lena  Wauneka,  Herbert  M.  Chee,  Pauline  3.  Chee. 

Wauneka  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandfather,  Bert  Wauneka  Sr. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Nigel  T.  Smith,  Harlan  "led"  Harding,  Craig  Wauneka, 
Jonathan  lames,  Newman  L.  Chee  and  Ezra  Wilson. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

August  20,  2003 
Elsie  Morgan  Morris 

ALBUQUERQUE  - Services  for  Elsie  Morris,  79,  will  be  at  10  a.m., 

Thursday,  Aug.  21  at  the  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church,  Tohatchi.  Father 
Cormac  Antram  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Naschitti  Community 
Cemetery. 

Visitation  will  be  held  at  6 p.m.,  today  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  with  a 
rosary  to  be  recited  at  7 p.m.. 

Morris  died  Aug.  18  in  Albuquerque.  She  was  born  lune  12,  1924  in 
Naschitti  into  the  Enemy  Bear  People  Clan  for  the  Near  the  Water  People 
Clan . 

Morris  was  a homemaker,  served  as  senior  center  officer  and  herbalist. 

She  also  weaved  traditional  rugs. 

Survivors  included  her  son,  George  D.  Morris,  lustin  D.  Morris, 

Marcellino  Morris  lr.,  Franklin  1.  Morris,  Phillip  1.  Morris,  Ned  Morris, 
and  Steven  A Morris  all  of  Naschitti;  daughters,  losephine  Henry  and 
Marcella  Bryant  both  of  Naschitti;  brother,  lames  Morris  of  Mexican 
Springs;  sisters,  Clara  M.  Begay  of  Naschitti  and  Betty  Nez  of  Mexican 
Springs;  25  grandchildren  and  22  great-grandchildren . 

Morris  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Marcellino  Morris  Sr. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Ned  Morris,  Greg  Morris,  Max  Denetdale,  Alfred  Begay, 
Michael  Henry,  and  Alfonso  Peina  lr. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  at  St.  Anthony's  Mission 
Hall  in  Naschitti  after  the  services. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

August  21,  2003 
Lee  Wylie 

PRETTY  ROCK  - Services  for  Lee  Wylie,  90,  will  be  noon  Friday,  Aug.  22, 
at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel.  Pastor  David  Lee  will  officiate.  Burial 
will  follow  at  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Wylie  died  Aug.  18  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Dec.  31,  1912,  in  Pretty  Rock 
into  the  Meadow  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People  Clan. 

Wylie  was  employed  with  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad  and  was  a silversmith.  His 
hobbies  included  drawing,  storytelling  and  singing. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Martha  Wylie  of  Pretty  Rock;  sons,  Edison 
loe  of  Red  Rock,  loe  Lee  Wylie  of  Thoreau  and  Richard  Wylie  of  Pretty 
Rock;  daughters,  Delia  Wylie-Skeet  of  Bread  Springs,  Ella  Mae  Linkin,  Ann 
Walley,  Alice  White,  Carol  Wylie  and  Irene  Yazzie  all  of  Pretty  Rock; 
sisters,  Mary  Bowie-Yazzie,  Annie  Douglas  and  Patsy  Ann  Rose,  all  of  Rocky 
Point;  50  grandchildren;  and  44  great-grandchildren . 

Wylie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Ahhe'na  Bah  and  Hosteen  Tso; 
son,  Danny  Wylie;  daughters,  lulia  Wylie  and  Shirley  Spencer-loe;  and 
sister,  Lucy  Spencer. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


Lucy  Begay  John 

ALBUQUERQUE  - Services  for  Lucy  John,  47,  will  be  11  a.m.,  Friday,  Aug. 
22,  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  David  Lee  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow 
at  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

John  died  Aug.  17  in  Albuquerque.  She  was  born  March  18,  1956,  in 
Rehoboth  into  the  Bad  Lands  People  Clan  for  the  Two  Came  to  Water  People 
Clan . 

John  attended  Wingate  High  School  and  University  of  New  Mexico-Gallup . 
She  worked  as  a clerk  typist  and  medical  records  clerk.  Her  hobbies 
included  cooking,  crossword  puzzles  and  sewing. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Nathaniel  John  and  Altonio  Dohn  of  Kearns 
Canyon,  Ariz.;  daughters,  Alva  lohn,  Deana  lohn  and  Altoya  lohn  of  Kearns 
Canyon;  father,  Freddie  Y.  Begaye;  brothers,  Edward  Begay  and  Emerson 
Begay. 

lohn  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother,  Frances  Billy;  sister,  Betty 
Arviso;  and  brothers,  Harry  Y.  Begay  and  lames  Y.  Begay. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Nathaniel  lohn,  Emerson  Begay,  Ronald  Taliwood  and 
Wilson  Livingston. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Church  Rock  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

August  23,  2003 
Bennie  1.  Smith 

IYANBITO  - Services  for  Bennie  Smith,  53,  will  be  10  a.m.,  Monday,  Aug. 
25  at  Gospel  Lighthouse,  Iyanbito.  Burial  will  follow  in  Rehoboth. 

Smith  died  Aug.  20  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Aug.  2,  1950,  in  Fort  Defiance 
Ariz.,  into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Two  Came  to  Water 
People  Clan. 

Smith  attended  school  at  Intermountain,  Brigham  City,  Utah,  and  Fort 
Wingate.  He  was  employed  as  a general  laborer,  ONEO,  Iyanbito  and 
Albuquerque.  His  hobbies  included  walking,  bike  riding,  fishing  and  boxing 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Bennett  Smith  of  Bluewater,  Elvis  Nelson  of 
Dones  Ranch  and  Loren  Nelson  of  Phoenix;  daughter,  Christina  Smith  of 
Thoreau;  brother,  Fred  Smith  Dr.  of  Prewitt;  sisters,  Marion  Henry  of 
Iyanbito  and  Pearl  Talk  of  Farmington;  and  one  grandchild. 

Smith  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents.  Rose  K.  and  Fred  Smith  Sr.; 
and  brother,  Richard  R.  Smith. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Kennard  Talk,  Kenneth  Talk  Dr.,  Bennett  Smith, 

Alfred  Martinez,  Arkie  Smith  and  Herman  Padilla. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Gospel  Lighthouse. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Gallup  Independent. 

August  20,  2003 
Niiah  Dawn  Rose  Kendall 

SIOUX  FALLS,  S.D.  - Niiah  Dawn  Rose  Kendall,  infant  daughter  of  Rebecca 
Boldt  and  Patrick  Kendall,  was  stillborn  Aug.  18,  2003,  at  Sioux  Valley 
Hospital . 

Grateful  for  having  shared  her  life  are  her  parents,  Pat  Kendall  and 
Rebecca  Boldt,  Sioux  Falls;  brothers,  Kobe  Kendall  and  Patrick  Kendall,  Dr 
both  of  Page,  Ariz.;  sister,  Concheta  Kendall,  Bitter  Springs,  Ariz.; 
grandparents,  Roy  and  Crystal  Voss,  Laurel,  Mont.,  Gerald  Boldt,  Rapid 
City,  Duanita  Never  Misses  A Shot,  Uppercut  Meat,  Leonard  Denes,  Pine 
Ridge,  Desse  Kendall,  Dr.,  Cheyenne,  Wyo.;  great-grandparents.  Myrtle 
Swenson,  Watertown,  Roberta  Farrell,  Deadwood,  Victoria  Spotted  Elk, 
Uppercut  Meat,  Marvin  and  Dean  Voss,  Lead;  and  great-great-grandmother, 
Reva  VanDerVorst,  Deadwood. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  11  a.m.  Thursday,  Aug.  21,  at  Miller 
Funeral  Home,  13th  and  Main  Avenue.  Visitation  will  begin  at  noon. 


Wednesday,  Aug.  20,  with  the  family  present  to  greet  friends  from  7 to 
8 p.m.  Wednesday  evening. 

August  21,  2003 

Evelyn  Morgan 

ROSEBUD  CREEK  - Evelyn  Morgan,  65,  of  Rosebud  Creek  area  near  Lame  Deer, 
died  Tuesday,  Aug.  19,  2003,  at  St.  Vincent  Healthcare  in  Billings. 

Wake  service  will  be  at  8 p.m.  Friday,  Aug.  22,  at  Evelyn's  home. 

Funeral  service  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Aug.  23,  at  the  Boys  & Girls 
Club  Gym  in  Lame  Deer.  Rausch  Funeral  Home  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Nation 
is  in  charge. 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter,  Valierian  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 

August  21,  2003 

Theola  Mae  Bachman 

Theola  Mae  Bachman,  age  80  of  Elmo,  passed  away  on  Monday,  Aug.  18,  2003, 
at  St.  Luke  Extended  Care  in  Ronan,  from  natural  causes. 

Funeral  services  have  taken  place  with  burial  following  at  Dayton 
Cemetery.  Arrangements  were  under  the  direction  of  Grogan  Funeral  Home, 
Poison . 

She  was  born  on  May  8,  1923  at  Elmo,  Montana,  and  attended  Urseline 
school  in  St.  Ignatius.  Theola  grew  up  in  Browning  and  moved  to  the 
Flathead  Reservation  in  1945.  She  married  Martin  Papin  and  they  were  later 
divorced.  They  had  two  children  Martin  "Bud"  and  Darrell.  Theola  later 
married  Wayne  Bachman  and  they  had  two  daughters  Tana  and  Dee  Dee  and  they 
also  later  divorced. 

She  was  a member  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribe,  and  throughout  her  life  she 
worked  as  a nurses  aide  at  several  nursing  homes.  She  was  an  artist, 
painted  and  played  piano,  loved  to  gamble  and  crochet,  loved  flowers 
especially  her  roses,  in  which  she  took  great  pride,  and  loved  to  attended 
Powwows . 

She  loved  her  grandchildren  and  each  of  her  children  unconditionally, 
she  as  preceded  in  death  by  a daughter  Dee  Dee,  husband  Martin  Papin  and 
her  parents,  a brother  Dason  Devereaux,  and  a sister  Helen  Devereaux.  She 
is  survived  by  her  children  Martin  "Bud"  Papin  of  Finley  Point,  Darrell 
Papin  of  Kicking  Horse,  and  Tana  Bachman  of  Poison,  four  grandchildren 
Kenclena,  Elliott,  Harley,  Molly,  two  great  grandchildren  Savahanna  and 
Marilyn . 

Earl  Leonard  Butterfly 

Earl  Leonard  Butterfly,  48,  of  Browning,  a laborer,  firefighter  crew 
boss  and  ranch  hand,  died  Duly  18,  2003  in  Browning.  The  cause  of  death 
has  not  yet  been  determined. 

Services  have  taken  place  under  the  direction  of  Day  Family  Funeral  Home. 
Butterfly  was  born  in  Browning  on  Duly  7,  1955.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Slickfoot  Society  and  Little  Flower  Parish.  He  enjoyed  fishing,  picnicking, 
hiking  and  hunting. 

Survivors  include  his  partner,  Becky  Conway;  daughters  Shantil  and 
Francine  Butterfly;  sons  Whisper,  Pete  and  Kyle  Butterfly;  stepdaughters 
Kelsey  and  Kelly  Conway;  sisters  Carma  Butterfly,  Lolita  Bear  Paw  and 
Damie  Butterfly,  all  of  Browning,  Faye  Red  Fox  of  Cut  Bank  and  Romona  Last 
Star  of  Missoula;  brothers  Dames  and  Ronald  Butterfly,  both  of  Browning; 
and  three  grandchildren. 

Beau  S.  Morgan 

Beau  S.  Morgan,  28,  of  Browning,  a carpenter,  died  of  dehydration 
Thursday,  Aug.  7,  2003  at  Kalispell  Regional  Hospital. 

Rosary  was  Monday,  Aug.  11  at  Little  Flower  Parish.  His  funeral  was 


Tuesday,  Aug.  12  at  Little  Flower  Parish,  with  burial  in  Willow  Creek 
Cemetery.  Day  Family  Funeral  Flome  is  handling  arrangements. 

Morgan  was  born  in  Eagle  Butte,  S.D.,  on  Ian.  3,  1975.  In  addition  to 
being  a carpenter,  he  had  worked  in  security  at  Glacier  Park  Lodge, 
dishwasher  and  cook  assistant  at  Glacier  Park  Lodge,  van  driver  at  IHS, 
and  was  a Blackfeet  firefighter. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Little  Flower  Parish,  he  enjoyed  doing  auto 
mechanic  work  for  people,  fishing,  playing  guitar  and  video  games. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Myra  Cadotte  of  Browning;  a daughter,  Marlee 
Morgan  of  Browning;  a son,  Scott  Cadotte  of  Browning;  his  father.  Bob 
Morgan  of  Cut  Bank;  a sister,  Megan  Morgan  of  Great  Falls;  brothers  Loren 
Morgan  of  Cut  Bank  and  Sean  Morgan  of  Browning;  and  his  grandmother,  Mary 
Morgan  of  Browning. 

Delores  Nation 

Delores  Nation,  surrounded  by  her  children,  passed  away  in  Moab,  Utah, 
on  Aug.  10  after  a two-year  battle  with  cancer.  She  was  a resident  of 
Browning  for  most  of  her  70  years. 

A memorial  service  was  held  at  the  United  Methodist  Church  Aug.  15  at  10 
a.m.  Interment  followed  at  Crown  Hill  Cemetery  in  Cut  Bank. 

Delores  was  born  in  Cardston,  Alberta,  Canada  on  Dune  7,  1933,  to 
Stanley  and  Dorothy  Preston.  Soon  after,  they  moved  to  Browning  and  she 
retained  dual  citizenship  in  both  countries.  She  attended  Browning  Public 
Schools  and  had  the  nickname  of  "Toni,"  which  some  people  still  use  today. 

In  1949  she  married  Harold  Nation,  also  of  Browning,  and  together  they 
had  seven  children.  During  this  time,  she  spent  10  years  living  in  New 
Mexico  and  gave  birth  to  five  of  her  children  in  that  state.  Delores 
enjoyed  the  coolness  of  the  Montana  weather  and  always  looked  forward  to 
spring,  when  she  could  pursue  her  hobby  of  gardening.  She  always  had 
beautiful  flowers  and  won  many  ribbons  exhibiting  them  in  the  local  flower 
show.  She  was  also  a wonderful  seamstress  and  spent  many  hours  making  and 
designing  cheerleader  uniforms  and  band  uniforms,  not  only  for  her 
children,  but  many  others  as  well. 

One  of  Delores'  main  focuses  was  the  annual  elections  held  in  November, 
where  she  was  the  Chairperson  of  all  activities  on  the  Blackfoot 
Reservation.  For  over  30  years  she  directed  the  efforts  of  many  staff 
members  and  ensured  that  the  elections  ran  smoothly. 

Delores  was  a faithful  companion  of  Dick  House  for  35  years  until  he 
passed  away  in  November  of  2001.  Together  they  were  active  in  the  Northern 
Rockies  Music  Association,  where  Dick  was  known  for  his  fiddle  playing. 
Delores  organized  many  barn  dances  at  Dick's  place  north  of  town  where  the 
band  sometimes  played  until  4 a.m.  Many  good  memories  were  formed  here 
where  families,  children  and  friends  socialized  on  many  occasions.  She 
also  enjoyed  writing  and  had  her  own  column  for  awhile  in  the  Glacier 
Reporter  called  "Spotlight."  For  the  past  few  years,  Delores  and  Dick 
spent  their  winters  in  Arizona  where  they  enjoyed  the  jam  sessions, 
traveling  to  Mexico  and  visits  with  other  snowbirds. 

Delores  was  soft-hearted  when  it  came  to  animals,  and  many  stray  dogs 
made  their  home  in  her  porch  at  one  time  or  another.  She  also  had  a soft 
heart  for  people  in  need,  and  several  people  were  blessed  by  the  care  she 
gave  them  whether  it  was  taking  them  to  doctor  appointments,  picking  up 
mail,  helping  them  pay  bills  or  providing  clothing.  She  never  sought 
recognition  for  these  things;  she  was  simply  there  as  a friend.  Her 
children  were  really  proud  of  her,  when  at  the  ripe  old  age  of  39,  she 
went  back  to  school  and  received  her  GED. 

A lasting  memory  of  ours  will  be  the  privilege  we  all  had  to  celebrate 
her  70th  birthday  with  her  this  past  Dune,  with  a surprise  party.  All 
seven  children  and  her  brother  and  sister  were  able  to  attend,  along  with 
many  friends  in  the  area.  Delores  was  very  touched  by  all  the  attention 
and  even  though  she  was  weak  and  tired,  she  tried  to  make  a joyous 
occasion  for  everyone.  We  extend  our  thanks  to  the  Northern  Rockies  Music 
Association  and  all  of  you  who  attended,  for  giving  her  this  moment  of  joy 
during  a very  difficult  time. 

Delores  was  proceeded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Stanley  and  Dorothy 
Preston,  and  a grandson.  Matt  Relph  of  Moab,  Utah.  She  is  survived  by  her 


sister  Shirley  (Trox)  Trembly  of  Marietta,  Ohio;  brother  Norman  (Shirley 
Ann)  Preston  of  Anchorage,  Alaska;  son  Desse  (Lucy)  Nation  of  Moab,  Utah; 
daughter  Barbara  (Gerry)  Schwend  of  Kent,  Wash.;  daughter  Marilyn  (Glen) 
of  Lake  Havasu  City,  Ariz.;  daughter  Sharon  (Rich)  Relph  of  Moab,  Utah; 
son  Mike  (Yvonne)  Nation  of  Great  Falls;  son  Roger  Nation  of  Kent,  Wash., 
and  son  Gordon  (Cheryl)  Nation  of  East  Glacier.  She  also  has  11 
grandchildren  and  12  great  grandchildren . 

We  will  all  miss  the  smile  on  her  face,  the  support  she  gave  us  to 
always  "hang  in  there,"  and  the  unconditioned  love  that  we  knew  was  always 
there . 

Myrtle  Running  Wolf  Monroe 

Myrtle  Smith  Running  Wolf  Monroe,  96,  of  Browning,  died  Aug.  17,  2003  at 
the  Browning  hospital. 

Funeral  services  will  be  today,  Thursday,  Aug.  21  at  10  a.m.  at  the 
Methodist  Church,  with  burial  immediately  following  at  Willow  Creek 
Cemetery.  Day  Funeral  Home  of  Browning  is  handling  the  arrangements . 

She  was  born  on  May  6,  1907  in  Cecilo,  Ore.,  to  Wesley  and  Annie  Smith, 
she  was  the  eldest  of  13  children  that  she  helped  raise. 

Myrtle  married  Miles  Running  Wolf  in  Madras,  Ore.,  and  moved  to  the 
Blackfeet  Reservation  in  Browning  where  she  spent  the  rest  of  her  life  and 
raised  her  own  family. 

She  was  a homemaker  all  of  her  life  working  various  jobs  supporting  her 
family.  She  was  very  active  in  her  community  and  church.  She  loved  rodeos, 
pow-wows,  visiting  the  sick  and  elderly,  enjoying  all  visitors,  cooking 
and  baking,  especially  for  others,  her  door  was  always  open  to  everybody. 

She  helped  her  dad  build  the  "Dry  Hallow  Ranch"  which  consisted  of  400 
acres  in  Warm  Springs,  Ore. 

She  is  survived  by  her  children,  Margaret  Buckland  of  Warm  Springs,  Ore. 
Eugene  Running  Wolf  of  Lawrence,  Kan.,  Darlene  Parker,  Neva  M.  Running 
Wolf  and  Lillian  Running  Wolf  of  Browning  and  Carol  Russette  of  Rocky  Boy, 
seven  grandchildren,  22  great-grandchildren,  39  great-great  grandchildren 
and  three  great-great-great  grandchildren-three  sets  of  five  generations. 

Preceding  her  in  death  were  her  parents,  two  sets  of  twins,  one  boy 
Walter  Running  Wolf,  Audrey  Mae  Running  Wolf  and  Michael  Monroe,  two 
sisters  Mildred  Tyler  and  Catherine  Courtney,  two  brothers  Stanley  Smith, 
Sr.  and  Victor  Smith. 

Helen  'Ruth'  Powell 

Helen  "Ruth"  Vaile  Powell,  79,  a longtime  Browning  area  resident,  died 
of  natural  causes  Friday,  Aug.  15,  2003  at  Browning  Indian  Health  Services 

Her  funeral  has  already  taken  place  with  burial  in  Crown  Hill  Cemetery. 
Day  Funeral  Home  is  handling  the  arrangements . 

She  was  born  in  East  Glacier  Park  on  Duly  3,  1924.  She  attended 
elementary  school  in  East  Glacier  Park  and  Browning  and  also  attended 
Browning  High  School.  She  attended  one  year  at  Haskell  College  in  Lawrence 
Kan . 

She  married  Stanley  Powell  in  Cardston,  Alberta,  Canada. 

She  was  employed  as  a waitress  at  various  restaurants  in  Cut  Bank. 

Powell  enjoyed  reading,  cooking,  bingo,  shopping,  playing  the  lottery, 
traveling  and  caring  for  others. 

She  is  survived  by  her  stepchildren  Mike  Powell  of  Lakeside,  Ore.,  and 
Pat  Evans  of  Toledo,  Ore.,  sisters-in-law  Eunice  Vaile  of  Seattle,  Wash., 
Elsie  Vaile  of  Lethbridge,  AB,  and  Dorothy  Tyndall  of  Alameda,  Calif., 
nieces  and  nephews,  Donna  Malone,  Edward  Vaile,  Dim,  Dack,  Tim  and  Ilona 
Vaile,  Tinsey  Bird  Rattler,  Doe  and  Dohn  Tatsey  of  Browning,  Bryce  Vaile, 
Lori  LaPlante,  Roxie  Ladd,  Ardis  Belgarde,  Toni  Vaile,  Geri  Funk,  Dackie, 
Mimi  Loring  and  Holly  Stone,  42  great  nieces  and  nephews  and  29  great- 
great  nieces  and  nephews. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband  Stan  Powell,  parents  Chris  and 
Lizzie  (Monroe)  Vaile,  and  brothers  Edward  "Buster",  Ennis,  Earl 
"Everette",  Hugh  Vaile  and  Dimmy  Dohnson. 

Brittney  Westwolf 

Brittney  Maureen  Westwolf,  16,  who  had  completed  her  sophomore  year  at 


Browning  High  School,  died  Monday  of  injuries  she  received  in  a car 
accident  five  miles  west  of  Browning. 

Vigil  and  rosary  were  7 p.m.  Friday,  Aug.  15  at  Eagle  Shield  Center  in 
Browning.  Funeral  Mass  was  Saturday,  Aug.  16  at  Little  Flower  Catholic 
Church,  with  burial  in  St.  Michael's  Cemetery.  Gorder  Funeral  Home  of 
Choteau  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Arthur  Westwolf  and  Velvet  Morris  of 
Browning;  sisters  Tenniel  Morris,  Dennifer  Westwolf  and  Tiffany  Wells,  all 
of  Browning;  brothers  Arthur  Westwolf  and  Alvin  Westwolf  of  Browning  and 
Lonnie  Westwolf  of  South  Dakota;  and  grandparents  George  and  Doris 
Westwolf,  Gladys  Westwolf  and  Dohn  and  Ernestine  Tailfeathers,  all  of 
Browning. 

Edward  Ray  Wilkinson 

Edward  Ray  Wilkinson,  63,  a retired  Air  Force  veteran  passed  away 
Wednesday,  August  13,  at  a Great  Falls  hospital  due  to  heart  failure. 

Funeral  services  along  with  military  honors  will  be  11  a.m.  Tuesday, 
August  19,  at  the  Whitted  Funeral  Chapel  in  Shelby  after  which  cremation 
will  take  place.  A reception  will  be  held  at  the  Marias  River  Hospitality 
Room  following  the  service.  Visitation  is  Monday  from  1 until  8 p.m.  at 
the  chapel.  Memorials  may  be  given  to  the  St.  Doseph  Indian  School  at 
Chamberlain,  SD  57326  or  to  the  family. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  Karen  Wilkinson  of  Shelby;  daughters  Roberta 
Burtness  of  Shelby,  Melissa  Mason  of  Missoula  and  Paula  Hoffman  of  Parkton, 
N.C.;  sons  Clay  Wilkinson  of  Tucson,  Ariz.  and  Virgil  Wilkinson  of 
Burlington,  Kan.;  and  adopted  children,  Ron  and  Clara  Boozer  of  Shelby  and 
Robin  Dent  of  Missoula.  Ed  was  also  survived  by  his  sisters,  Alva 
Tegethoff  of  McKenzie,  Tenn.,  Carol  Tidwell  of  Palm  Harbor,  Fla.  and  Ann 
Camp  of  Gig  Harbor,  Wash.;  brothers  Bruce  Wilkinson  and  Doe  Wilkinson  of 
McKenzie,  Tenn.  and  Rick  Wilkinson  of  Corsicana,  Texas  and  as  well  as  four 
grandchildren.  His  parents  precede  him  death. 

Ed  was  born  Dune  11,  1940,  at  McKenzie,  Tenn.  to  Virgil  & Roberta 
(Niesler)  Wilkinson  where  he  grew  up  and  graduated  from  high  school  in 
1958.  After  his  father  passed  away  when  Ed  was  14,  he  continued  to  run  the 
family  farm  acreage  while  still  attending  school  and  remaining  active  in 
the  FFA  showing  cattle  and  sheep  at  the  county  fair.  He  served  20  years  in 
the  US  Air  Force  with  the  Security  Police  - Missile  Security  Forces, 
retiring  as  a tech  sergeant.  During  that  time  he  served  2 tours  in  Vietnam, 
was  stationed  in  England  for  four  years,  Alaska  for  two  and  at  Malmstrom 
three  separate  times. 

Ed  and  Karen  Dohnson  were  married  March  25,  1987,  at  Platteville,  Colo. 
They  returned  to  Montana  in  1987,  settling  in  Whitehall.  He  worked  for 
Town  Pump  at  their  various  store  locations  around  the  state  as  a car  wash 
manager  and  assistant  manager.  In  1993,  they  moved  to  Shelby  and  in  1996, 
he  worked  as  a part-time  casino  attendant  for  the  Town  Pump  here,  retiring 
in  2002. 

Ed  worked  with  horses  all  his  life,  was  a capable  carpenter,  avid  hunter 
and  fisherman  and  a silhouette  artist.  He  enjoyed  reading  and  was  a 
history  buff  - especially  western  history.  He  loved  listening  to  his 
favorite  gospel  music,  the  Gaither  Group. 

He  never  went  anywhere  without  his  hat  and  didn't  like  anyone  messing 
with  it.  Ed  was  a caring  and  loving  person  and  very  protective  of  his 
family,  especially  his  wife  Karen.  He  had  many  health  problems  during  his 
life  and  met  these  challenges  head  on  with  a strong  and  positive  attitude. 
He  will  be  sadly  missed  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

August  19,  2003 

Myrtle  Running  Wolf  Monroe 

BROWNING  - Myrtle  (Smith)  Running  Wolf  Monroe,  96,  of  Browning,  a 
homemaker  who  loved  rodeos  and  powwows,  died  of  natural  causes  Sunday  in  a 
Browning  hospital. 

Her  wake  begins  at  4 p.m.  today  and  continues  through  Wednesday  at  Old 


Eagle  Shield  Center.  Her  funeral  is  10  a.m.  Thursday  at  Methodist  Church, 
with  burial  in  Willow  Creek  Cemetery. 

Survivors  include  children  Margaret  Buckland  of  Warm  Springs,  Ore., 
Eugene  Running  Wolf  of  Lawrence,  Kan.,  Darcene  Parker,  Neva  M.  Running 
Wolf  and  Lillian  Running  Wolf,  all  of  Browning,  and  Carol  Russette  of 
Rocky  Boy;  seven  grandchildren;  22  great-grandchildren;  39  great-great- 
grandchildren  and  three  great-great-great-grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  two  sets  of  twins,  and  children  Walter 
Running  Wolf,  Audrey  Mae  Running  Wolf  and  Michael  Monroe. 

Helen  'Ruth'  Powell 

BROWNING  - Helen  "Ruth"  Vaile  Powell,  79,  a longtime  Browning  area 
resident  who  enjoyed  reading,  cooking  and  bingo,  died  of  natural  causes 
Friday  at  Browning  Indian  Health  Services. 

Rosary  is  7 p.m.  today  at  Little  Flower  Parish.  Her  funeral  is  4 p.m. 
Wednesday  at  the  parish,  with  burial  in  Crown  Hill  Cemetery.  Day  Funeral 
Home  is  handling  the  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  a stepdaughter,  Pat  Evans  of  Toledo,  Ohio;  and  a 
stepson,  Mike  Powell  of  Lakeside,  Calif. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Stanley  Powell. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
August  20,  2003 
Bradley  Corcoran 

THE  DALLES,  Ore.  - Bradley  "Dick"  Thomas  Corcoran,  67,  a resident  of  The 
Dalles,  died  on  Tuesday,  Aug.  12,  2003. 

Mass  of  Christian  burial  was  held  Monday  at  St.  Peter's  Catholic  Church 
with  the  Rev.  Todd  Linger  officiating.  Interment  was  at  The  Dalles  Odd 
Fellows  Cemetery  on  Cherry  Heights. 

He  was  born  on  Oct.  21,  1935,  in  Harlem  to  Joseph  and  Delia  (Corchane) 
Corcoran.  He  was  raised  in  Box  Elder  and  graduated  from  high  school  in  Box 
Elder  in  1952. 

He  entered  the  U.S.  Army  after  high  school  and  was  discharged  in  1954. 

He  enrolled  at  Rocky  Mountain  College  and  graduated  in  1961.  He  started 
teaching  in  Flora,  Ore.,  and  continued  his  teaching  career  in  Kremlin  and 
Packwood,  Wash.  He  settled  in  Dallesport,  Wash.,  in  1966.  He  taught  at 
both  Dallesport  and  Lyle  schools  before  retiring  in  1975.  He  and  his  wife, 
Diane,  then  started  Transportion  Services,  contracting  with  Burlington 
Northern  Railway  to  transport  workers  throughout  Oregon  and  Washington.  In 
1988,  he  moved  to  Hammond,  Ore.,  and  moved  to  The  Dalles  in  2002. 

He  married  his  wife,  Diane,  on  Duly  11,  1973,  in  Stevenson,  Wash. 

He  was  a member  of  St.  Peter's  Catholic  Church,  Rocky  Boy's  Indian 
Reservation,  and  various  other  organizations.  He  enjoyed  the  outdoors, 
fishing  and  gardening. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  a brother,  Robert,  and  stepson,  Ronald 
Williams . 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Diane  of  The  Dalles;  daughters,  Charlene 
(Tom)  Ames  and  Yvonne  (Tim)  Arbogast,  all  of  Hood  River,  and  Marsha 
(Chris)  Highfield  of  Dufur,  Ore.;  son,  Bradley  (Debra)  Corcoran  Dr.  of 
Meridian,  Idaho;  stepdaughters,  Laura  Fisher  of  Wilsonville,  Ore.,  and 
Leslie  Newman  of  Beaverton,  Ore.;  sister,  Mary  Ann  Reum  of  Kremlin; 
brothers,  Bert  Corcoran  of  Havre  and  John  Corcoran  of  Great  Falls;  16 
grandchildren;  and  three  great-grandchildren . 

Memorials  may  be  made  to  the  American  Diabetes  Association,  380  SE 
Spokane  St.,  No. 110,  Portland,  OR  97202. 

Spencer,  Libby  and  Powell  Funeral  Home  was  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Havre  Daily  News 
August  22,  2003 
John  Frank  Hill 

HILL,  John  Frank  - Peacefully,  at  his  home  on  Thursday,  August  21,  2003, 


Frank  Hill,  age  63  years;  beloved  husband  of  Elnora  (Jo-Bear)  Curley  Hill; 
loving  father  of  John  (Plucks)  Hill,  and  Gabriel  LaForme;  loving 
stepfather  of  Tracey  and  Dale  Doxtater,  Peggy  and  Jason  Clause,  Samuel 
Hess,  Andrea  Curley,  and  the  late  Jason  Curley;  dear  papa  Frank  of  John, 
Rosie,  Joanie,  Robin,  Lacey,  Teysha,  Shawlena,  Brayden,  Britney,  Colton, 
Andrew,  Ethan,  Charles,  and  the  late  Tyron  Luke;  dear  great-papa  of 
Dayton;  son  of  the  late  Stanley  Burning  and  Laura  Hill;  brother  of  Lonnie 
Johnson,  Belva  Paola,  Fred  (John)  Johnson,  Robert  (Bud)  Johnson,  Dollie 
(Bay)  Longboat,  Bill  Johnson,  Joe  Johnson,  Betty  (Do)  Johnson,  Ronald 
Johnson,  and  the  late  Minnie  Henhawk; 

also  survived  by  and  will  be  sadly  missed  by  many  nieces,  nephews  and 
friends . 

Frank  was  a member  of  the  Iron  Workers  Local  33,  Rochester. 

The  family  will  honour  his  life  with  a visitation  at  the  STYRES  FUNERAL 
HOME,  Ohsweken  after  2 p.  m.  Friday. 

Funeral  Service  will  be  held  in  the  chapel  on  Sunday,  August  24,  2003  at 
2 p.  m.  Interment  Hill's  Family  Cemetery  (Mohawk  Road  and  Townline),  Six 
Nations.  Evening  Prayers  7 p.  m.  Saturday. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Brantford  Expositor. 

August  21,  2003 

Leslie  Ironstar 

IRONSTAR  - Leslie  Jolene  IronstarZitkana-Giya-Wia  (Flying  Hawk  Woman), 
late  of  the  Carry  The  Kettle  First  Nation,  Sask.,  passed  away  on  Tuesday, 
August  19,  2003,  at  the  Pasqua  Hospital  in  Regina  at  the  age  of  25  years. 
Jolene  was  born  on  November  1,  1977. 

She  was  predeceased  by  her  sister  Jolene  Ironstar  in  infancy,  her  mother 
Genevieve  Ironstar,  grandfather  Henry  Ironstar  and  grandparents,  Benjamin 
and  Angeline  LaSwisse  of  Standing  Buffalo  Dakota  First  Nation. 

Jolene  is  survived  by  her  partner  Virgil  Standingready,  daughter  Vanea 
Jolie.  Jolene  was  raised  by  grandmother  Alice  Ironstar  and  the  late  Henry 
Ironstar  of  Carry  The  Kettle  F.N.,  father  Glenn  Ironstar,  stepmother 
Maxine  Ironstar,  brothers:  Everette,  Donavon  (Gina),  Bradley,  Eli,  Durango 
and  Landyn,  sisters:  Evelyn  (Clinton),  Yvette,  Charity,  Starla,  Regina, 
Leslie,  Luanna  and  Allysen.  Grandmother  Amy  Kakakaway  of  Carry  the  Kettle 
First  Nation,  numerous  nieces,  nephews,  uncles  and  aunties,  as  well  as 
special  cousins  Jaret  Ironstar  (U.S.A.)  and  Ashlee  Kakakaway  (Regina)  and 
special  nephew  Tyler  Yuzicappi  (Standing  Buffalo  Dakota  First  Nation). 

The  Wake  will  be  held  on  Friday,  August  22,  2003  at  5:00  p.m.  in  the 
band  hall  gym  at  Carry  The  Kettle  First  Nation.  The  Funeral  Service  will 
be  held  on  Saturday,  August  23,  2003  at  10:00  a.m.,  also  in  the  band  hall 
with  Rev.  Bernard  Jack  officiating.  Traditional  service  to  follow. 
Interment  in  the  south  cemetery.  Carry  The  Kettle  First  Nation. 

Tubman  Cremation  & Funeral  Service  1-800-667-8962. 

Alvin  Laswisse 

LASWISSE  - Alvin  Benjamin  Laswisse,  born  April  24,  1961,  passed  away 
suddenly  on  August  16,  2003. 

Alvin  is  predeceased  by  his  mother  Angeline  Ryder-Laswisse  in  December 
1978  and  his  father  Benjamin  Laswisse  in  July  1987;  brothers:  Benjamin  in 
1960;  Clayton  in  1975;  Delbert  1992  and  his  brother  Bernard  on  August  10, 
2003;  sisters;  Aldonna  Buckles  in  1977;  Marian  Genevieve  (Ironstar)  in 
1978;  paternal  and  maternal  grandparents. 

Alvin  is  survived  by  brothers:  Victor  (Roseabelle) ; Robert  (Eleanor); 
Calvin  (Marjorie);  adopted  brother  Melvin  Ryder  (Georgeann);  a special 
cousin  Barbara  Ryder;  sister  Patricia  (Marcel  and  Hayley);  a special 
companion  Beatrice  Bruce;  adopted  step-daughter  Delvina;  numerous  nieces, 
nephews,  grandchildren,  cousins  and  other  relatives  too  numerous  to 
mention . 

A Traditional  Wake  will  be  held  at  Alvin's  residence  on  Standing  Buffalo 
First  Nation  on  August  21,  2003  at  5:00  p.m.  A Funeral  Service  will  be 
held  at  Our  Lady  of  Light  R.C.  Church  on  Standing  Buffalo  First  Nation  at 
10:30  a.m.  on  Friday,  August  22,  2003  with  Rev.  Fr.  Wojciech  Wojtkowiak, 


OMI  officiating.  The  family  would  like  to  thank  all  those  who  were  present 
when  Alvin  passed  on;  those  who  donated  food,  flowers  and  helped  in  any 
way.  Lunch  will  be  served  after  the  burial  at  Alvin's  residence.  ""Alvin, 
you  helped  many  people  in  a lot  of  ways.  Rest  in  Peace." 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  VICTORIA  AVENUE  FUNERAL  HOME  761-2727. 

August  22,  2003 

Donna  Louison  Goodpipe 
Regina,  SK 

LOUISON  - On  Tuesday,  August  19,  2003  Donna  Mae  Louison  Goodpipe,  late 
of  Regina,  SK  passed  away  at  the  age  of  46  years. 

Predeceased  by  her  husband,  Bradley;  father,  George;  sisters,  Doreen, 
Patricia  and  Margaret;  and  brothers,  Vernon  and  Harvey; 

Donna  is  survived  by  her  mother,  Nancy  Goodpipe;  sons.  Shannon,  Evan  and 
Terrance;  brothers,  Maurice,  George  and  Kevin;  sisters,  Glenda  and  Verna; 
special  nephews,  Andrew,  Aaron,  William  and  Adam;  and  special  nieces, 
Shelley,  Lorena,  DoAnne,  Melanie  and  Cora. 

A Traditional  Wake  will  be  held  on  Friday,  August  22,  2003  at  5:00  p.m. 
with  the  Traditional  Funeral  Service  following  on  Saturday,  August  23, 

2003  at  10:00  a.m.  at  the  Sharing  Place,  Standing  Buffalo  First  Nation 
with  Elder  Louie  MovesCamp  of  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation,  South  Dakota, 
officiating.  Interment  to  follow  in  Our  Lady  of  Light  R.C.  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  VICTORIA  AVENUE  FUNERAL  HOME  761-2727. 

August  25,  2003 
Smith  Kinequon 

KINEQUON  - Smith  (Asinipimotate) . It  is  with  great  sadness  that  we 
announce  the  peaceful  passing  of  our  husband,  father,  brother,  grandfather 
and  great-grandfather  on  August  23,  2003  at  the  age  of  72  years. 

Smith  was  predeceased  by  his  parents  Dames  and  Margaret  Kinequon; 
brothers;  Stuart  and  Anthony  Kinequon,  three  babies  in  infancy,  a daughter 
Sheila,  granddaughter  Chrissy  and  son-in-law  Blaine  Pratt. 

Smith  is  survived  by  his  wife  Esther  and  his  children;  Eleanor,  Linda 
(Deff)  Andy,  Elaine,  Ken  (Shelley),  Debbie,  Herbie,  Rita  (Merv),  Rodney, 
Keith  (Miranda),  Lynn,  Vince  (Denise)  and  step  children,  Sheryl  (Randy), 
and  Murray  (Stephanie).  Brother  Morris  (Beatrice),  sisters  Dean  and  Doris 
(Irvin),  numerous  nieces,  nephews,  grandchildren,  great-grandchildren, 
many  relatives  and  friends. 

He  was  known  for  loving  his  children,  grandchildren  and  great- 
grandchildren . He  will  be  remembered  for  his  humorous  nature  and  for 
living  his  life  to  the  fullest.  One  of  his  greatest  joys  was  working,  he 
was  always  encouraging  his  family  to  work,  get  an  education  and  to  be 
independent . 

The  Wake  will  be  held  on  Sunday,  August  24,  2003  at  the  Day  Star  Band 
Hall,  at  5:30  PM,  Day  Star  First  Nation.  The  Funeral  Service  will  be  held 
on  Monday,  August  25,  2003  at  1:00  PM  at  the  Band  Hall.  Burial  to  follow  a 
the  Day  Star  First  Nation  Cemetery.  The  family  would  like  to  thank  the 
friends  and  relatives  for  their  care  and  support.  Flowers  gratefully 
declined . 

Arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  LEE  FUNERAL  HOME  757-8645. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2003  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 

August  20,  2003 

LLoyd  Aloysius  Across  the  Mountain 

It  is  with  deep  sadness  that  we  announce  the  sudden  passing  of  LLOYD 
ALOYSIUS  ACROSS  THE  MOUNTAIN,  on  August  13th,  2003  on  the  Blood  Reserve. 

Lloyd  was  born  on  Dune  3rd,  1953  at  the  Blood  Indian  Hospital.  Lloyd 
received  his  education  at  St.  Mary's  Residential  School.  After  leaving 
school  he  worked  for  various  farmers  in  Glenwood,  with  his  cousin,  the 
late  Leonard  First  Charger.  Together,  they  also  travelled  to  Yakima 
Washington  to  pick  apples  for  various  growers.  In  the  late  1980's,  Lloyd 


left  the  Blood  Reserve  and  went  to  Eden  Valley  Alberta  where  he  met  his 
wife  - Mabel  and  together  they  lived  there.  Lloyd  and  Mabel  also  raised  a 
grandson  - Marvin  whom  Lloyd  loved  and  cared  for  as  his  own.  He  also  got 
along  well  with  his  stepchildren.  About  5 years  ago,  Lloyd  came  back  to 
the  Blood  Reserve  for  the  summer  time  to  work  in  the  timber  limits  for  his 
uncle  Martin.  They  cut  teepee  rails,  with  him  being  put  in  charge  over  the 
rest  of  the  crew  - that  is  how  he  received  the  nickname  "The  Boss".  Lloyd 
was  a very  hard  worker  and  a good  hired  hand.  He  was  someone  you  could 
depend  on  to  work.  Lloyd  brought  a lot  of  laughter  to  his  family.  When  he 
first  came  back  to  the  reserve,  he  met  a lot  of  his  younger  cousins  who 
he  made  laugh  and  they  gave  him  the  nicknames  - camel,  mumbles,  buster  and 
the  last  one  he  received  was  - one  spot.  He  accepted  these  names  with  no 
hard  feelings.  Lloyd  was  a kind  and  gentle  person  not  meaning  to  hurt 
anybody.  He  will  be  deeply  missed  by  his  family  members  especially  around 
Uncle  Martin's  house  and  in  the  timber  limits. 

Left  to  mourn  his  passing  are  his  dad  Roger  Across  The  Mountain;  his 
wife  Mabel  Abraham;  3 step-daughters  - Mary  Ann,  Marilyn,  and  Jennifer 
Abraham;  his  4 step-grandsons  - Marvin,  Randy,  Brandon,  Shawn;  2 step- 
granddaughters  Mandy  & Tina  Abraham  - all  of  Eden  Valley,  AB.  He  is  also 
survived  by  one  brother  Calvin  (Bernice)  Across  The  Mountain;  one  sister 
Lucille  (Lambert)  Across  The  Mountain;  6 nephews  - Leon,  Faron,  Keegan, 

Kyle  Across  The  Mountain,  Lance  and  Keifer  Daniels;  2 nieces  Erica  (Tory) 
Daniels  and  Tenise  Across  The  Mountain;  one  great  niece  Tywana  Daniels;  4 
uncles  - Martin  (Theresa)  Hairy  Bull,  James,  Joseph,  and  Norbert  Across 
The  Mountain;  3 aunties  - Mary  Stella  Bare  Shin  Bone,  Isabelle  Across  The 
Mountain,  Christine  (Jeff)  Delorme;  7 great  aunts  - Eva  Hind  Bull,  Dora 
First  Charger,  Rita  Calf  Robe,  Cecille,  Mary  Rose,  Mabel,  & Frances  Gros 
Ventre  Boy;  4 great  uncles  - Donald  Big  Swallow,  Pete  Many  Fingers,  Donald 
& Beatty  Gros  Ventre  Boy;  numerous  other  relatives. 

Lloyd  was  predeceased  by  his  mother  Cecille  (Hairy  Bull)  Across  The 
Mountain;  3 sisters  - Verna,  Norma,  & Colleen  Across  The  Mountain;  3 
brothers  - Larry,  Marvin,  & Roger  (Jr.);  paternal  grandparents  Sam  & Lucy 
Hairy  Bull;  maternal  grandparents  John  & Lily  Across  The  Mountain. 

The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  August  19th,  from  7:00  to 
11:00  p.m.  in  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church,  Blood  Reserve  and  continuing  at 
the  residence  of  Martin  Hairy  Bull.  The  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  in  St. 
Mary's  Catholic  Church,  Blood  Reserve  on  Wednesday,  August  20th,  2003  at 
2:00  p.m.  with  Father  Leszek  Kwiatkowski  Celebrant.  Interment  in  the 
Pioneer  Cemetery. 

Salmon  Funeral  Home,  Cardston  AB  653-3844 


Copyright  c.  2000  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 
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Blackfeet  awakaasiiki ' somm/deer  moon 

Algonquin  Pohquitaqunk/middle  moon  between  harvest  and  eating  Indian  corn 
+ + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  ! 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
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Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 


<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Native  Rights,  Native  American  Poetry  & Iron  Natives 
Mailing  Lists;  Newsgroup:  alt. native;  UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 


Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


I think  if  children  started  eating  well  right  from  the  beginning,  they 
could  maintain  a healthy  lifestyle  throughout  life." 

The  two  most  important  components  of  educating  children  are  good 
nutrition  snd  goal-setting.  My  advice  to  young  people,  whether  they 
are  athletes  or  not,  is  follow  your  heart  and  don't  look  back.  Always 
look  to  the  future.  If  you  make  mistakes,  try  to  make  them  into 
learning  experiences." 

_ Naomi  Lang  (Ma-heet-a-han) , Karuk,  Olympic  figure  skater 

First  Native  American  woman  to  participate  in  the  Olympic  Games. 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  I 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

| languages  in  North  America,  j 
| only  175  exist  today.  ! 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
[ learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  I 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

j languages  will  survive  the  next | 

| 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  I 

j Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

j one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

I eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem.  '"  | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

i i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  j 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
j borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  i 
[ States  Constitution,  I 

I so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ 

j Dourney 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 


I | of  the  People  on  is  it  from  ego 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  | for  self. 

+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

My  wife  is  again  the  source  of  this  issue's  opinon/editrial.  I agree 
with  her  100%,  and  I am  proud  to  present  her  words. 

Monday,  September  1,  2003 

Opinion:  I almost  didn't  run  the  story  about  honoring  the  Buffalo  soldiers 
that  follows.  I have  no  problem  with  blacks  in  general,  and  no  more 
difficulty  celebrating  black  military  heroes  than  I do  Native  American 
military  heroes.  If  that  were  all  there  were  to  it,  the  story  wouldn't 
have  anything  to  do  with  Indians,  so  it  wouldn't  belong  here  anyway. 

But  it  does  have  something  to  do  with  Indians.  Buffalo  soldiers  were 
established  by  the  U.S.  military  to  commit  genocide  against  the  first 
legal  residents  of  this  continent.  I do  have  a problem  celebrating  heroes 
who  served  as  the  prime  operators  of  a deliberate  U.S.  policy  to 
exterminate  Indians.  That  they  were  good  enough  at  fighting  Indians  to 
inspire  being  named  by  them  is  impressive.  That  we  are  still  here,  and 
still  "in  the  way"  when  it  comes  to  unimpeded  looting  of  our  land  is  a 
pretty  clear  sign  that  they  ultimately  failed  at  their  first  mission. 

A final  note.  West  Point  has  been  celebrating  Buffalo  Soldier  heroics  for 
42  years  now.  Isn't  that  interesting?  The  U.S.  finally  got  around  to 
mentioning  Native  American  code  talkers  whose  World  War  II  mission 
succeeded  beyond  anyone's  expectation  just  a couple  of  years  ago. 

Janet 


http: //www. poughkeepsie journal . com/today/education/ stories/ed090103sl. shtml 
West  Point  honors  Buffalo  Soldiers 
Poughkeepsie  Journal 
September  1,  2003 

WEST  POINT  --  A small  crowd  gathered  at  the  United  States  Military 
Academy  at  West  Point  Sunday  to  pay  tribute  to  the  "Buffalo  Soldiers." 
"Every  day  that  I live  and  work  at  West  Point,  I am  reminded  of  our 
courageous  Buffalo  Soldiers,  the  difficult  missions  they  faced  and  the 
tremendous  heroism  they  displayed,"  Col.  Andre  Sayles,  who  heads  the 
academy's  electrical  engineering  and  computer  science  department,  said 
during  the  42nd  annual  Buffalo  Soldier  Memorial  Ceremony. 

Sayles  said  the  ceremony,  which  was  held  at  Buffalo  Soldier  field,  had 
special  meaning  due  to  the  connection  the  Buffalo  Soldiers  have  with  West 
Point.  The  group  was  created  in  1866,  and  consisted  of  two  all-black 
infantry  and  cavalry  units.  The  unit  earned  its  nickname  from  the  Native 
American  tribes  they  fought  during  the  Indian  Wars  of  1867-1891. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy.org 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S. A. 
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When  tribes  become  successful,  it's  time  to  change  the  rules 
MARK  TRAHANT 

SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER  COLUMNIST 
Sunday,  August  31,  2003 

The  history  of  American  Indians  in  this  country  has  plenty  of  chapters 
about  successful  economic  enterprises. 

You  read  that  right:  Successful  tribal  ventures.  Lots  of  them. 

An  early  message  to  tribal  leaders  from  Washington  was  that  tribes  ought 
to  participate  in  the  American  dream.  Many  tribes  set  to  do  just  that. 

The  19th  century  Cherokee  Nation,  for  example,  created  a tremendous 
economic  base  in  what  is  now  northern  Georgia.  A tribal  census  counted 
some  22,000  cattle,  7,600  horses,  46,000  swine,  2,500  sheep,  762  looms, 
2,488  spinning  wheels,  172  wagons,  2,942  plows,  10  sawmills,  31  mills, 

62  blacksmith  shops,  8 cotton  machines,  18  schools  and  18  ferries.  And  a 
newspaper  --  printed  in  Cherokee  and  English. 

Then  gold  was  found  nearby  and  despite  the  Cherokees'  advances,  that 
nation  was  kicked  off  their  land  and  sent  west  by  their  neighbors  and  the 
federal  government.  Perhaps  the  tribe  was  too  successful  --  and  so  a 
chapter  about  success  was  replaced  by  a story  of  unbelievable  tragedy. 

One  of  my  favorite  stories  about  economic  success  comes  from  Fort  Hall, 
Idaho,  where  I am  from. 

Around  1888,  a few  Shoshone  men  decided  that  they  liked  working  with 
cows.  The  group  started  as  day  workers  on  ranches  and  they  began  asking  to 
be  paid  in  cows  instead  of  cash  --  so  they  could  go  into  the  business. 

Some  of  these  ranchers  were  successful,  but  most  were  not.  When  lean 
times  came,  they  sold  their  cows  and  had  to  start  all  over  again. 

In  1913,  the  U.S.  government  decided  to  get  into  the  act. 

"Uncle  Sam  came  around  and  said,  'Nephews,  I'm  going  to  show  you  how  to 
raise  good  cattle, ' " wrote  R.W.  Dixey,  who  was  a cattleman  and  editor  of 
the  local  newspaper.  "So  Uncle  started  with  around  1,600  head  the  first 


year,  and  year  after  year  it  got  less  and  less,  and  finally  it  went  down 
to  around  1,200  head.  So  he  decided  to  quit  the  cattle  business.  Uncle 
didn't  show  us  anything." 

But  Dixey  and  several  others  stuck  with  their  enterprise.  By  1921  they 
figured  out  that  they  would  do  better  running  cattle  as  an  association, 
rather  than  as  individual  ranchers. 

Dixey  even  went  to  Salt  Lake  City  and  took  out  a loan  so  the  Fort  Hall 
Stockmen's  Association  could  buy  more  cows. 

The  rules  of  the  association  were  tough:  No  one  could  sell  a cow  without 
agreement  from  all.  So  when  times  were  lean,  the  group  decided  how  to 
respond.  There  was  less  pressure  on  the  individual  rancher. 

"I  am  writing  this  story  for  you  young  people  so  you  will  know  how  this 
cattle  association  started,"  Dixey  wrote.  "When  the  hard  times  hit  us, 
this  was  the  only  thing  that  saved  us.  Let's  not  give  away  our  cattle  from 
now  on!" 

By  the  1950s  the  cattle  association  was  the  biggest  industry  in  Fort 
Hall  and  its  herd  included  more  than  12,000  head  of  purebred  Herefords. 

Perhaps  the  association  was  too  successful. 

Back  in  Washington,  the  new  leader  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
decided  that  too  many  of  the  cattle  association  regulations  promoted 
"communism."  The  rules  favored  a group  over  individuals  --  and  so  the 
government  changed  the  rules.  The  government  made  it  easier  for  each 
individual  to  sell  cows.  And  that's  exactly  what  happened.  A decade  later, 
only  a few  families  at  Fort  Hall  still  ranched.  The  association  would  be 
gone  a few  years  after  that. 

Another  chapter  of  success  turned  into  disappointment. 

What's  interesting  to  me  about  this  history  is  the  relevance  today. 

When  tribes  are  successful,  then  there's  a move  to  change  the  rules  so 
that  success  can  be  terminated. 

It's  certainly  the  case  involving  tribal  gambling  ventures.  But  let's 
save  that  story  for  another  day  because  I'm  interested  in  the  tribes  that 
are  trying  to  diversify  their  proceeds  from  gambling.  You'd  think  that 
would  be  common  ground  --  something  we  could  all  agree  is  a good  and  right 
thing. 

Then  you  see  disputes  that  won't  end. 

The  Muckleshoot  Tribe  has  gone  through  about  every  step  imaginable  in 
building  the  White  River  Amphitheater  --  legal,  environmental  and  communal 

The  tribe  has  built  a facility  that's  world  class.  It  has  created  jobs 
(tribes  are  becoming  one  of  the  region's  most  important  employers).  And 
it's  gone  through  every  challenge  step  by  step;  just  this  month  the  tribe 
won  a rare  victory  in  U.S.  District  Court  on  a challenge  to  the 
environmental  impact  statement. 

We  know  that  when  tribes  are  successful  economically  it  benefits  the 
entire  region,  not  just  tribal  members. 

But  none  of  this  has  satisfied  critics  --  and  more  important  competitors 

They  keep  throwing  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  Muckleshoot  venture  -- 
hoping  they  can  get  history  to  repeat  itself. 

Mark  Trahant  is  editor  of  the  editorial  page. 

E-mail : marktrahant@seattlepi . com 
Copyright  c.  2003  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 
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Accounting  long  overdue  for  Indian  trust  funds 
By  ELOUISE  COBELL 
GUEST  COLUMNIST 


Sunday,  August  31,  2003 

When  I went  to  Washington  on  a hot,  sultry  Dune  day  in  1996  to  file  a 
lawsuit  over  the  billions  of  dollars  of  trust  funds  that  the  government 
had  lost,  misplaced  and  otherwise  grossly  mismanaged  for  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  Indians,  I had  no  idea  I would  still  be  in  court 
seven  years  later. 

Yet  today,  after  three  Cabinet  secretaries  have  been  held  in  contempt  by 
a federal  judge  and  after  four  lengthy  trials  and  a successful  defense  on 
appeal  of  our  claims  on  the  merits,  the  federal  government  has  failed  to 
clean  up  the  trust  records.  It  cannot  certify  the  accuracy  of  a single  one 
of  the  estimated  500,000  current  individual  Indian  trust  accounts. 

That's  the  sad  bottom  line  on  how  the  federal  government  has  continued 
to  treat  the  nation's  first  citizens. 

All  I and  three  other  Indians  are  asking  the  government  to  do  is  account 
for  the  tens  of  millions  of  acres  of  land  the  government  forced  into  trust 
and  to  account  for  and  distribute  --  to  the  proper  trust  beneficiaries  -- 
the  correct  amount  of  funds  it  received  and  invested  from  the  leases  it 
arranged  for  timber  sales  and  for  oil,  gas,  minerals  and  grazing  rights  on 
Indian  trust  lands  in  the  West. 

I may  not  be  a lawyer,  but  I was  a small-town  banker  in  Montana.  I know 
that  the  most  basic  of  duties  of  any  trustee  is  to  account  for  all  trust 
assets,  including  the  funds  they  hold  for  the  beneficiaries. 

Unfortunately,  the  commissioner  of  the  Bureau  of  Public  Debt,  a senior 
Treasury  Department  official,  testified  in  our  case  that  the  United  States 
has  used  our  trust  funds  to  reduce  the  national  debt. 

But  no  one  knows  how  much  of  our  money  was  used  to  reduce  the  debt  load 
of  this  country  or  how  many  years  the  U.S.  government  used  our  trust  money 
for  these  and  other  important  government  purposes,  such  as  building  dams 
and  major  power  projects  in  the  West. 

We  hope  an  accounting  will  finally  tell  the  true  story  of  how  the 
government  has  used  Individual  Indian  Trust  funds  for  more  than  100  years. 
And,  we  also  hope  that  we  will  learn  what  really  happened  to  40  million 
acres  of  Individual  Indian  Trust  land  that  simply  vanished,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  the  head  of  Interior's  Office  of  Historical  Accounting. 

Seven  years  later.  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton,  the  government's 
trustee-delegate  for  the  nation's  first  citizens,  has  done  nothing  to 
provide  us  answers  to  this  and  other  important  trust  accounting  issues. 

Why  the  delay?  Why  the  deception?  Why  the  disdain  for  the  obligations 
Norton  owes  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Individual  Indian  Trust 
beneficiaries,  many  of  whom  live  in  Washington  state? 

Sen.  Dohn  McCain,  R-Ariz.,  and  others  have  said  it's  because  Indians 
lack  political  clout  in  the  nation's  capital.  Any  other  interest  group 
would  have  had  this  problem  resolved  immediately,  McCain  has  said.  There 
is  no  dispute  about  the  evidence.  Study  after  study  has  warned  Congress 
that  our  trust  funds  were  being  horribly  managed  by  the  Department  of 
Interior.  Billions  of  dollars  are  missing. 

In  1989,  the  Senate  Special  Committee  on  Investigations  found  that 
"fraud  and  corruption  pervade"  the  Interior  Department.  The  General 
Accounting  Office  warned  both  Republican  and  Democratic  administrations 
for  years  that  this  is  a very  serious  problem. 

In  1994,  Congress  ordered  Interior  to  account  for  the  missing  funds. 
Nothing  happened. 

So  we  Indians  did  what  others  similarly  situated  would  have  done.  We 
turned  to  the  courts  for  help  to  straighten  out  an  obdurate  and  dishonest 
executive  and  an  uninterested  Congress. 

Since  we  filed  our  suit,  we  have  won  several  significant  victories.  In 
1999,  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth  declared  the  government  breached 
its  trust  responsibilities  to  us  and  ordered  the  interior  secretary  and 
the  treasury  secretary  to  provide  us  a complete  accounting  of  all  trust 
assets,  including  the  revenues  generated  from  our  trust  lands  since  the 
creation  of  the  Individual  Indian  Trust  in  1887.  The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
for  the  District  of  Columbia  unanimously  agreed  with  Lamberth  and  found 
that  the  interior  secretary  had  engaged  in  "malfeasance"  and  has  unduly 
delayed  the  accounting,  causing  irreparable  harm  to  all  of  us. 

The  government's  record  as  trustee  for  Indians  is  "a  long  and  sorry 


story/'  Lamberth  declared.  "...  It  is  fiscal  and  governmental 
irresponsibility  in  its  purest  form." 

Tough  words,  to  be  sure  --  but  they  are  utterly  meaningless  unless 
Norton  is  compelled  to  do  what  she  is  required  to  do  by  law. 

Continuing  to  rely  on  the  good  faith  of  the  interior  secretary  is  an 
exercise  in  futility. 

There  is  enough  wrongdoing,  malfeasance  and  incompetence  in  the  way  the 
Department  of  Interior  has  handled  our  monies  to  fill  a thousand 
accounting  school  and  law  school  textbooks,  the  courts  agreed. 

Records  have  been,  and  continue  to  be,  lost,  systematically  destroyed, 
corrupted  and,  in  many  cases,  never  kept.  In  short,  the  government  has  no 
idea  what  the  proper  balances  in  our  trust  accounts  should  be.  It  doesn't 
know  how  many  trust  beneficiaries  there  were  in  the  first  place  and  it 
doesn't  know  how  many  trust  accounts  it  should  be  managing  today. 

It  has  admitted,  however,  that  at  least  $13  billion  in  nominal  dollars 
has  been  collected  from  Individual  Indian  Trust  lands.  But  it  doesn't  know 
what  happened  to  this  money  or  the  compound  interest  this  money  was 
earning  for  generations. 

And  remember  these  are  accounts  the  government  created  for  some  of  the 
poorest  Americans.  We  Indians  had  no  choice  in  the  matter.  The  government 
unilaterally  decided  we  were  incompetent  to  handle  our  own  funds  and 
created  the  trust  in  1887. 

Would  anyone  in  his  right  mind  voluntarily  give  his  or  her  life  savings 
to  unqualified  bureaucrats  and  political  appointees  in  Washington,  D.C? 
Never ! 

What  has  stunned  me  is  the  steadfast  resistance  and  hostility  of 
Democrats  and  Republicans  alike,  first  to  our  lawsuit  and  then  to  the 
rulings,  now  numbering  more  than  50,  that  we  have  won. 

As  our  victories  in  court  have  increased,  so  has  the  government's 
resistance  and  open  hostility  to  a just  and  fair  resolution.  What  are  they 
afraid  of?  Exposure  of  another  Teapot  Dome  scandal? 

After  concluding  another  trial  --  44  days  --  in  Duly  on  accounting  and 
trust  rehabilitation  issues,  we  are  moving  closer  to  the  long-overdue 
accounting,  the  government  seems  to  be,  pardon  the  cliche,  circling  the 
wagons.  Every  ruling  reinforcing  the  trust  obligations  of  the  United 
States  to  us  trust  beneficiaries  is  ignored  --  whether  the  rulings  are 
made  by  the  trial  court,  the  appellate  court  or  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court.  As 
Lamberth  lamented,  "this  is  not  our  form  of  government." 

We  can  settle  this  case,  but  the  government  first  must  participate  in 
settlement  talks  with  integrity,  something  they  have  refused  to  do  for  the 
seven  years  this  case  has  been  litigated. 

It  must  stop  hiding  behind  disingenuous  excuses,  defending  the 
indefensible  and  protecting  incompetent  and  dishonest  officials. 

Any  settlement  must  be  fair  and  just  to  make  Indians  whole  for  monies 
that  have  been  collected  by  the  United  States  for  116  years. 

It  is,  after  all,  our  money.  It  is  our  property  right. 

Elouise  Cobell  of  Browning,  Mont.,  a member  of  the  Blackfeet  Nation,  is 
the  lead  plaintiff  in  Cobell  v.  Norton,  a class-action  lawsuit  that  was 
filed  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  Dune  1996. 
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Attorneys  are  getting  rich,  at  your  expense 
By  ELOUISE  COBELL 
GUEST  COLUMNIST 


Sunday,  August  31,  2003 

Rep.  Norm  Dicks,  D-Wash.,  and  other  members  of  Congress  have  said  our 
lawsuit  over  individual  Indian  trust  accounts  should  have  been  settled 
long  ago.  I agree. 

But  one  reason  this  issue  is  proving  difficult  to  settle  is  that  a lot 
of  people,  some  of  them  who  claim  good  intentions,  like  Dicks,  are  getting 
in  the  way  and  remain  a big  part  of  this  problem. 

Dicks  and  other  members  of  Congress  are  complaining  that  our  lawsuit  is 
designed  to  make  lawyers  in  Washington,  D.C.,  rich. 

The  truth  is  I haven't  been  able  to  pay  our  legal  fees  in  years.  My  lead 
lawyer,  Dennis  Gingold,  has  not  been  paid  since  October  1998. 

Elliott  Levitas,  a former  member  of  Congress  from  Georgia  who  is  helping 
us,  never  has  gotten  a check  for  his  fees  since  joining  our  legal  team  in 
1999.  And  Mark  Brown,  who  gave  up  a successful  practice  in  Southern 
California  to  join  the  case,  has  not  been  paid  in  three  years. 

As  it  turns  out,  a lot  of  lawyers  are  getting  big  legal  fees  as  a result 
of  my  lawsuit. 

I'm  not  paying  them. 

You  are. 

Thanks  to  some  handiwork  by  Dicks  and  members  of  the  House  Interior 
Appropriations  subcommittee,  the  government  is  now  picking  up  the  tab  for 
lawyers  for  more  than  50  current  and  former  government  officials  -- 
including  Dustice  Department  lawyers  --  who  must  defend  themselves  from 
charges  they  have  engaged  in  contemptuous  as  well  as  unethical  conduct  in 
our  case,  including  deception  and  other  forms  of  litigation  misconduct. 

Contempt  for  what?  They  are  part  of  the  government's  infamously  bad 
Indian  trust  operation.  This  is  the  crew  that  misled  a federal  judge, 
destroyed  documents,  disobeyed  court  orders  and  failed  to  live  up  to  the 
government's  undisputed  fiduciary  responsibility  to  more  than  500,000 
individual  Indian  trust  beneficiaries. 

Not  only  have  we  had  to  fight  for  seven  years  for  an  accounting  of  our 
trust  funds  that  the  government  supposedly  is  holding  for  our  benefit,  now 
we  --  and  the  rest  of  the  American  public  --  are  having  to  pay  for  the 
defense  of  some  of  the  very  officials  who  got  our  trust  records  in  an 
undisputed  mess  in  the  first  place.  To  me,  that's  unconscionable  and 
indefensible. 

And  the  tab?  It's  high  and  growing  higher  with  each  new  disclosure  by 
the  government. 

U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth  recently  ordered  that  the  public  be 
told  the  true  cost  of  legal  fees  in  the  case.  Initially,  the  government 
filed  a brief,  vague  report,  stating  that  the  legal  fees  paid  by  the 
government  to  54  private  law  firms  came  to  $3.7  million. 

That  report  didn't  have  any  breakout  of  how  much  money  was  being  paid 
and  for  whom. 

When  we  protested,  the  government  made  a second  filing.  Guess  what?  The 
total  legal  bill  climbed  to  $4.4  million.  That  covers  legal  bills  paid 
back  to  1999. 

But  this  list  is  incomplete  and  is  climbing,  probably  north  of  $6 
million  before  the  end  of  this  year. 

The  big  winner  in  the  government-paid  legal  sweepstakes  was  none  other 
than  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton's  personal  counsel,  who  has  been  paid 
$491,538.63  to  file  an  amicus  for  Norton  in  her  personal  capacity  -- 
Citizen  Norton 

And  the  legal  brief  he  filed  for  the  secretary,  who  has  been  zealously 
defended  by  dozens  of  government  lawyers,  wasn't  crucial  in  the  recent 
decision  by  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia. 

The  appeals  court  recently  reversed  Norton's  contempt  of  court  finding, 
but  let  stand  and  did  not  disturb  Lamberth 's  finding  that  she  is  "an  unfit 
trustee-delegate."  The  appellate  court  suggested  in  an  unprecedented 
decision  that  shields  agency  heads  from  accountability  for  their  failures 
that  the  contempt  proceeding  should  have  been  criminal,  not  civil.  It 
would  not  hold  the  Interior  Secretary  accountable  for  the  deception  and 
malfeasance  of  her  subordinates  and  counsel. 

So  that's  who's  getting  the  money. 

Thanks  to  an  appropriations  provision  Dicks  promoted  unabashedly  on  the 


House  floor  last  summer,  government  officials  such  as  Norton,  who  have 
been  judged  "unfit"  or  are  suspected  of  much  worse,  are  getting  their  big 
legal  bills  paid  by  the  taxpayers.  Former  President  Clinton  wasn't  treated 
that  well  in  his  successful  defense  of  impeachment! 

To  be  sure,  there  also  have  been  big  legal  bills  from  court-appointed 
monitors  and  special  masters  that  Lamberth  appointed.  But  look  at  their 
bills  closely  and  you'll  see  that  most  of  their  legal  fees  are  going  to 
their  experts  and  consultants  they  have  hired  in  an  effort  to  clean  up  the 
trust  fund  mess  fostered  by  Norton. 

As  Gingold  told  Lamberth  at  the  end  of  a recent  44-day  trial  on  ways  to 
reform  the  trust  operation,  I have  raised  more  than  $9  million  for  our 
lawsuit.  Not  a cent  of  that  money  has  come  from  taxpayers. 

And  I haven't  spent  that  money  on  legal  fees.  No,  most  of  it  has  gone 
for  our  consultants  and  experts  who  have  done  what  the  government  has 
refused  to  do:  give  the  courts  a true  picture  of  how  much  money  Indians 
may  have  lost  and  why  the  government  has  mismanaged  their  trust  accounts. 

Our  money  has  come  from  private  foundations  concerned  about  social 
justice  and  others  willing  to  help  us  try  to  right  a wrong  that  grew  out 
of  the  congressionally  mandated  trust  fund  program. 

And,  judging  from  what  Dicks  and  his  friends  are  doing  to  help  the 
guilty  parties  duck  trust  duties  in  this  debacle,  we  are  all  going  to  pay 
a heavy  price  for  the  government's  disgraceful  irresponsibility . 

Elouise  Cobell  of  Browning,  Mont.,  a member  of  the  Blackfeet  Nation,  is 
the  lead  plaintiff  in  Cobell  v.  Norton,  a class-action  lawsuit  that  was 
filed  in  Washington,  D.C.,  in  Dune  1996. 
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A Betrayal  of  Trust 

Land-lease  deal  with  U.S.  is  a trail  of  broken  promises 
By  Andrew  Metz 
STAFF  CORRESPONDENT 
August  31,  2003 

One  in  an  occasional  series  on  American  Indians  in  the  21st  century. 

Browning,  Mont.  - His  land  is  a treasury  of  America's  natural  wealth, 

118  acres  of  grazing  grass,  crop  soil  and  oil  percolating  underground. 

On  these  flatlands  that  spill  off  the  Montana  Rockies,  three  pumps  draw 
black  gold  to  the  surface,  as  oil  wells  here  have  done  for  generations. 

This  is  Blackfeet  territory,  however,  and  resources  that  would  make 
anybody  else  rich  are  just  reminders  of  what  Indians  have  lost  at  the 
hands  of  the  United  States  government. 

And  from  the  shanty  where  he  lives,  through  gaps  in  the  plastic  bags 
that  are  his  window  panes.  Mad  Dog  Kennerly  bitterly  surveys  it  all  - the 
mountain  corner  his  people  were  backed  into,  the  broken-down  '75  Camaro 
beached  at  his  doorstep. 

"We  are  dirt  poor,"  Kennerly  said  here  on  the  Blackfeet  Indian 
Reservation,  where  a man  like  him  is  actually  one  of  the  lucky  ones 
because  down  the  road  at  the  Medicine  Bear  homeless  shelter  there  are 
families  holding  land  claims,  government-arranged  oil  and  agriculture 
leases  and  not  much  else. 

"I  used  to  get  $500,  $600  a month  off  those  wells.  Now  we're  down  to  $20, 
$40,  if  anything.  There  is  something  drastically  wrong,"  said  Kennerly,  at 
62  as  convinced  as  ever  that  the  U.S.  system  meant  to  make  sure  Indians 
fairly  profit  from  their  lands,  has  instead  cheated  them  and  let  fortunes 
bleed  away.  "They've  robbed  us,  that's  all  there  is  to  it.  They 


systematically  nobbed  us." 

Throughout  Indian  Country,  these  long-rebuffed  complaints  are  now  behind 
the  largest  class-action  lawsuit  ever  against  the  United  States,  alleging 
that  the  government  lost,  misused  and  usurped  as  much  as  $176  billion  in 
Indian  assets. 

One  of  the  most  significant  reckonings  between  the  United  States  and  its 
native  people,  the  case  is  based  on  a 19th  century  federal  trust  that 
controls  Indian  lands  and  is  supposed  to  distribute  royalties  from 
government-approved  leases  on  millions  of  acres  allotted  to  Native 
Americans.  But  after  116  years,  the  most  profound  results  have  been  a saga 
of  government  mismanagement  and  a trail  of  destitution. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  Indians  have  watched  their  checks  from  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  which  administers  the  trust,  dwindle  to 
surprisingly  small  amounts  or  disappear  entirely,  and  are  unable  to  get 
even  basic  answers  from  the  government  about  their  land  and  their  accounts. 

Against  decades  of  failed  U.S.  promises  to  improve,  the  case  has  risen 
from  reservation  lore  to  challenge  the  nation's  conscience  and  checkbook 
with  a financial  malfeasance  suit  that  dwarfs  the  scandals  at  Enron  or 
WorldCom  and  is  exposing  what  the  presiding  judge  in  the  seven-year-old 
battle  has  called  "a  century-long  reign  of  mismanagement." 

In  the  coming  weeks,  U.S.  District  Court  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth,  a Ronald 
Reagan-appointee  from  Texas,  is  expected  to  decide  how  the  Interior 
Department  must  go  about  accounting  for  all  the  money  that  should  have 
gone  to  the  Indians  and  whether  he  should  appoint  an  outside  administrator 
for  the  system,  which  would  be  historic  for  a federal  program. 

Precisely  how  the  Indian  money  evaporated  may  never  be  fully 
reconstructed,  though  the  verdict  against  the  United  States,  has  in  many 
ways  already  been  delivered.  Lamberth  has  said  he  has  "never  seen  more 
egregious  misconduct  by  the  federal  government"  and  determined  that  U.S. 
officials  have  continued  "to  write  checks  on  an  account  that  they  cannot 
balance  or  reconcile." 

"Such  behavior  certainly  would  not  be  tolerated  from  private  sector 
trustees,"  the  judge  wrote  in  1999.  "It  is  fiscal  and  governmental 
irresponsibility  in  its  purest  form." 

Earlier  this  month,  the  special  master  in  the  case  reported  that 
government-approved  deals  for  oil  and  gas  pipelines  on  trust  land  in  the 
West  have  been  netting  far  less  than  those  on  adjoining  non-Indian 
property. 

Nothing,  not  a 1994  act  of  Congress,  not  court  orders  or  outside 
monitors,  has  been  able  to  bridge  the  gulf  between  the  Indians,  who  claim 
they  have  been  shortchanged  at  least  $176  billion  counting  interest,  and 
the  government,  which  puts  its  liability  in  the  "very  low  millions." 

And  with  such  high  stakes.  Congress  is  also  poised  to  take  action. 
Prominent  lawmakers  are  backing  a bill  that  would  foster  a settlement  by 
creating  a new  position  in  the  Interior  Department  to  oversee  the  trust 
and  by  empaneling  a congressional  commission  to  monitor  the  progress. 

"If  this  type  of  egregious  action  had  been  inflicted  on  any  other  ethnic 
group,  there  would  have  been  a tremendous  public  outcry,"  Sen.  lohn  McCain 
(R-Ariz.),  one  of  the  sponsors,  told  a Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee 
hearing  on  the  case  last  month. 

The  government's  response  to  the  barrage  of  criticism  and  court 
decisions,  which  have  included  rare  contempt  rulings  on  former  Interior 
Secretary  Bruce  Babbitt,  former  Treasury  Secretary  Robert  Rubin  and 
current  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton,  has  swung  from  contrition  to 
defiance . 

Officials  in  the  administrations  of  George  W.  Bush  and  Bill  Clinton  have 
repeatedly  acknowledged  that  there  have  been  serious  problems  with  the 
fund.  Even  as  Lamberth  has  cited  them  for  obstructionism,  document 
destruction  and  deception,  they  have  promised  to  make  amends.  The 
government  has  spent  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  on  trust  reform  since 
the  case  began  in  1996,  establishing  a special  office  for  historical 
accounting  and  undertaking  the  most  systematic  streamlining  and 
reorganizing  of  the  trust  in  its  history. 

"The  accounting  process  isn't  quite  as  bad  as  one  might  be  led  to 
believe,"  lames  Cason,  associate  deputy  secretary  of  interior,  testified 


at  a Duly  House  hearing.  Cason  told  lawmakers  that  he  was  spending  95 
percent  of  his  time  dealing  with  the  lawsuit  and  that  Norton,  whose 
contempt  citation  was  overturned  last  month,  is  devoting  as  much  as  a 
quarter  of  her  attention  to  it.  Sample  audits  and  studies,  Cason  said, 
have  showed  only  a very  small  margin  of  error  in  dispensing  money  to  the 
accounts . 

"We  are  trying  to  stretch  very  scarce  resources,"  he  said.  "The  today 
and  now  kind  of  takes  precedence  over  a revisitation  of  history  over  the 
last  hundred  years." 

The  government's  latest  plan  would,  over  the  next  five  years,  review 
accounts  that  existed  as  of  Congress'  1994  Indian  Trust  Fund  Management 
Reform  Act.  The  department  would  trace  the  roots  of  the  large  accounts, 
transaction  by  transaction,  and  use  a statistical  sampling  methodology  for 
the  smaller  holdings. 

"It  is  true  that  there  are  hundreds  of  years  of  bad  history,  horrible 
history  between  the  United  States  government  and  Indian  people  and  there 
is  the  Trail  of  Tears  and  Wounded  Knee  and  the  stories  in  my  family's 
Sioux  traditions,"  said  Daniel  Dubray,  a spokesman  for  the  department's 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  and  an  Indian  whose  father  is  an  account  holder. 
"But  this  case  isn't  about  the  Trail  of  Tears  or  Wounded  Knee.  This  case 
is  about  what  is  required  under  a law  passed  in  1994  to  perform  an 
accounting,  and  the  department  believes  it  can  perform  an  accounting  and 
repair  these  issues." 

Many  Indians,  however,  have  lost  faith  in  the  government's  ability  to 
fix  the  system  and  administer  the  trust. 

While  the  fight  in  Washington,  where  the  suit  was  filed,  is  being  waged 
with  highly  technical  trust  law  and  accounting  concepts,  on  the 
reservation,  it  has  become  a symbolic,  watershed  event. 

"People  were,  for  so  long,  snowed  by  the  complicated  financing  of  the 
trust  and  couldn't  sort  it  out,"  said  Elouise  Cobell,  a Blackfeet  Indian 
who  as  the  lead  plaintiff  has  been  the  driving  force  behind  the  case. 

A banker  and  former  tribal  treasurer.  Cobell  has  trained  her  sights  on 
the  trust  with  an  unmatched  perseverance,  dissatisfied  with  the 
government's  excuses.  She  is  demanding  an  accounting  back  to  the  inception 
of  the  system. 

"I  knew  I wasn't  dumb  and  I have  just  stayed  in  their  face,"  she  said 
recently  at  her  office  in  the  Native  American  Community  Development  Corp. 
in  Browning.  "Every  person  they  owe  money  for  what  they  stole  should  be 
paid . " 

Cobell  is  urging  Lamberth  to  appoint  an  outside  administrator,  known  as 
a receiver,  to  take  over  the  trust  and  begin  a reconciliation  akin  to  how 
Holocaust  victims  are  being  compensated. 

"This  court  has  issued  50  published  opinions  in  this  case.  All  of  them 
say  the  same  thing:  'the  trust  is  broken,'"  Dennis  Gingold,  the  Indians' 
lead  attorney,  said  in  his  closing  remarks  to  the  current  phase  of  the 
trial,  which  has  been  broken  into  stages  due  to  its  complexity.  "Somebody 
has  to  stop  it." 

The  land-trust  relationship  between  Indians  and  the  United  States  dates 
back  to  the  early  19th  century  when,  as  part  of  the  effort  to  corral 
Indians  into  reservations,  the  government  began  controlling  land  on  behalf 
of  the  tribes.  Under  the  1887  Dawes  Act,  the  Department  of  the  Interior 
started  allotting  individual  Indians  40-  to  160-acre  parcels,  restricting 
their  ability  to  lease  or  sell  the  property,  but  promising  to  pay  them 
royalties  from  whatever  mining  or  farming  was  arranged. 

Instead,  millions  of  acres  left  Indian  hands,  and  land  holders  quickly 
began  to  complain  of  being  cheated.  The  recent  special  master's  report 
said  that  companies  would  pay  $25  to  $40  to  run  pipelines  across  small 
stretches  of  Navajo  land  but  $140  to  over  $500  on  nearby,  non-Indian 
property . 

From  the  outset,  too,  the  accounting  proved  a nightmare  that  has  only 
grown  darker  with  each  passing  year.  The  government  lost  track  of  Indians 
as  they  moved  from  place  to  place,  leaving  thousands  of  accounts  without 
addresses.  Land  was  divided  among  heirs,  increasing  the  number  of 
stakeholders  in  parcels  to  the  point  where  today  some  shares  are  worth 
pennies.  And  as  money  kept  flowing  into  the  federal  coffers,  some  of  it 


infusing  national  spending,  trust  documents  were  being  stored  in  shabby 
facilities  and  destroyed,  making  it  tremendously  difficult  to  keep  the 
books.  It  is  even  unclear  how  many  accounts  there  actually  are;  the 
numbers  range  from  below  200,000  to  above  500,000. 

Interior  Department  officials  have  insisted  that  the  spotty  records  and 
preponderance  of  fractionated  shares  and  small  accounts  would  make  a 
complete  reconciliation  a wasteful,  Herculean  task.  And,  Dubray  said,  many 
of  the  check  discrepancies  could  be  explained  by  the  changing  values  of 
agriculture  and  oil  assets  over  time.  He  likened  the  Indians'  demands  to 
reconstructing  a family's  checkbook  back  many  generations. 

It  has  taken  decades  for  Indians  to  make  their  complaints  cause  general 
alarm.  Even  when  there  were  flashes  of  outrage,  such  as  a highly  critical 
1992  congressional  report,  titled  "Misplaced  Trust,"  it  wasn't  until  the 
Cobell  lawsuit  that  the  depth  of  the  problems  began  to  leach  into  the 
public  domain. 

"It  has  taken  a suit  of  this  scope  to  awaken  the  general  public  to  the 
special  fiduciary  relationship  tribes  have  with  the  United  States,"  said 
David  Getches,  dean  of  the  University  of  Colorado  Law  School  and  Indian 
law  expert. 

Throughout  the  20th  century,  Getches  said,  there  were  lawsuits  brought 
by  individual  Indians  and  tribes,  which  alleged  deficiencies  and  held  the 
government  accountable.  The  cases  helped  establish  bedrock  trust 
principles,  however,  none  of  them  sought  the  sort  of  vast  reform  and 
accounting  demanded  by  Cobell  and  her  fellow  plaintiffs. 

"The  federal  government  portrays  this  as  a snap  judgment,  that  they  did 
something  wrong  and  all  of  a sudden  we  are  jumping  on  them,"  said  Keith 
Harper,  a Cherokee  attorney  at  the  Colorado-based  Native  American  Rights 
Fund,  which  is  representing  the  Indians.  "But  the  government  has  had  ample 
opportunity  to  deal  with  this  issue  without  being  forced  to  do  so." 

Still,  government  and  Indian  opponents  complain  that  however  well 
intentioned,  the  battle  over  the  trust  has  begun  to  backfire  and  is 
interfering  with  the  issuing  of  trust  checks  and  consuming  the  resources 
for  other  important  programs  for  some  of  the  poorest  people  in  America. 

Furthermore,  if  a receiver  is  appointed  many  Indians  who  work  at  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  administering  the  trust  fear  they  will  be  out  of 
jobs.  "This  litigation  is  the  flame  that  is  pulling  all  the  oxygen  out  of 
the  room,"  Dubray  said.  There  is  also  a prevailing  sentiment  among  many  in 
Washington  and  elsewhere  that  even  if  Lamberth  continues  to  rule  in  favor 
of  the  Indians,  ultimately,  either  the  higher  courts  or  Congress  will  have 
the  final  say. 

Before  a House  hearing  on  the  case  last  month,  chairman  John  Berrey  of 
the  Quapaw  tribe  said  that  both  sides  were  pursuing  "scorched-earth 
tactics"  and  that  the  suit  has  caused  "the  burning  down  of  the  house  of 
the  very  trustee  delegated  to  providing  services  to  the  Indian  beneficiary. 
" Some  Indian  leaders  also  fear  that  Lamberth  has  stepped  too  far  into 
their  affairs  and  is  on  course  to  severely  eroding  tribal  authority  and 
independence.  Indian  tribes  are  acutely  protective  of  their  status  as 
separate  nations  and  the  government-to-government  relation  they  have  with 
the  United  States. 

In  addition  to  these  fissures,  there  is  the  looming  threat  of  individual 
Indians  suing  the  government  on  their  own  for  compensation  based  on  the 
current  case,  which  is  not  seeking  damages.  There  are  also  pending  legal 
claims  by  Indian  tribes  whose  roughly  45  million  acres  have  been  managed 
in  the  same  trust  system. 

"There  is  a lot  of  money  that  goes  through  that  system  every  year,"  said 
Tex  Hall,  president  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  and  the 
head  of  the  Mandan,  Hidatsa  and  Arikara  Nation.  "You  put  it  all  together 
and  it  is  a huge  issue." 

Such  realities  have  intensified  efforts  to  find  a solution,  generating 
proposals  from  Indian  country  and  beyond. 

Out  here  among  the  Blackfeet,  though,  under  snow-capped  mountains  that 
once  belonged  to  the  tribe,  there  is  still  an  overwhelming  urge  to  fight 
and  an  expectation  that  the  case  will  deliver  overdue  justice,  which  could 
be  a far  more  uplifting  incentive  than  a settlement  or  yet  another 
government  program  meant  to  improve  their  lot. 


"At  least  someone  is  standing  up  for  us/'  said  Wilbur  Bear  Leggings,  43, 
one  of  the  tenants  in  the  Medicine  Bear  shelter,  who  insists  he  has  1,200 
acres  being  leased  out  through  the  government. 

On  a hot  summer  evening,  he  gazes  out  at  the  dusty  reservation  and  then 
back  inside  the  shelter  at  children  darting  around  upended  mattresses  and 
a debris  of  personal  effects. 

"The  United  States  is  finally  going  to  have  to  say  what  they've  done  to 
us,"  he  said,  "and  give  us  what  they  owe  us." 

Trail  of  Broken  Trust 

The  Indian  trust  system  was  designed  to  break  up  the  tribal  structure. 
But  since  1887,  the  most  profound  results  have  been  government 
mismanagement  and  a trail  of  destitution.  A look  at  the  history  of  the 
system. 

1824:  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  created.  One  of  its  main  goals  is 
the  relocation  of  Indians  from  tribal  lands. 

1830:  The  Indian  Removal  Act  is  passed,  offering  Indians  land  in  the  West 
in  exchange  for  eastern  territory. 

1887:  The  General  Allotment  Act,  also  known  as  the  Dawes  Act,  is  passed, 
giving  individual  Indians  40-  to  160-acre  parcels  of  land.  The  land  and 
assets  are  to  be  held  in  trust  for  at  least  25  years  and  managed  by  the 
Department  of  the  Interior,  which  forbids  owners  from  leasing,  selling  or 
"burdening' ' the  property  without  government  approval.  Over  the  next  50 
years,  90  million  acres, 

65  percent  of  Indian  holdings,  are  estimated  to  leave  Indian  hands. 

1929:  A General  Accounting  Office  report  on  the  Indian  trust  system  finds 
widespread  mismanagement  by  the  United  States  government. 

1934:  The  Indian  Reorganization  Act  is  passed,  repealing  the  allotment 
system,  but  extending  the  life  of  the  trust  indefinitely. 

1950s:  Congress  adopts  a "termination''  policy,  trying  to  release  Indians 
from  federal  supervision.  The  government  withdraws  recognition  of  some 
tribes  and  gives  up  responsibility  for  them. 

1960s:  Termination  policy  is  replaced  with  a plan  for  restoring  Indian 
self-determination  and  selfgovernance. 

1989:  A special  investigation  by  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
finds  fraud  and  corruption  in  the  Department  of  the  Interior. 

1992:  The  House  Committee  on  Government  Operations  issues  a report 
alleging  incompetence  and  the  bureau's  unwillingness  to  repair  the  trust 
system. 

1994:  Congress  passes  the  Indian  Trust  Fund  Management  Reform  Act  and 
appoints  a trustee  to  oversee  an  overhaul  of  the  system.  The  act  calls  for 
an  accounting  of  all  the  money  by  Sept.  30,  1995. 

1996:  Plaintiff  Elouise  Cobell,  a member  of  Montana's  Blackfeet  tribe, 
joins  with  the  Native  American  Rights  Fund  to  file  a class-action  lawsuit 
against  the  departments  of  the  Interior  and  Treasury.  The  Department  of 
the  Interior  admits  it  does  not  know  how  much  money  should  have  passed 
through  the  accounts  or  even  how  many  account  holders  there  are. 

1999:  In  the  face  of  little  progress  and  the  disclosure  that  162  boxes  of 
trust-related  documents  were  destroyed,  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  C. 
Lamberth  holds  Interior  Secretary  Bruce  Babbitt  and  Treasury  Secretary 
Robert  Rubin  in  contempt  of  court. 

Duly  2001:  The  Department  of  the  Interior  sets  up  the  Office  of 
Historical  Trust  Fund  Accounting,  but  a court  monitor  reports  the 
department  has  made  no  progress. 

December  2001:  Lamberth  orders  the  department  to  disconnect  all  its 
trust-related  computers  from  the  Internet  due  to  "deplorable''  security. 

September  2002:  Lamberth  holds  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  and  other 
high-level  officials  in  contempt  of  court,  saying  they  deceived  him  about 
progress  being  made  to  reform  the  trust  system  and  flouted  orders  to  begin 
the  historical  accounting  process. 

Duly  2003:  A House  Appropriations  bill  proposes  giving  Norton  the  money 
and  authority  to  settle  with  individual  Indians,  but  the  effort  is 
overturned  by  Indians  and  sympathetic  makers;  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  throws 
out  Norton's  contempt  order;  Senate  bill  proposes  an  outof-  court 
settlement  that  would  create  a new  position  in  Interior  to  deal  with  trust 


matters . 

August  2003:  Both  sides  file  plans  for  conducting  an  accounting  of  the 
trust  system. 
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Improve  Indian  welfare 
Editorial  Board 
Argus  Leader 
September  1,  2003 

Native  American  programs  need  more  funding  to  address  health  issues 
We  can  at  least  slow  that  trend.  And  we  should. 

Minnesota  Gov.  Tim  Pawlenty  offered  a goal  to  point  toward  the  recent 
Governors'  Interstate  Indian  Council  conference. 

"We  need  to  make  sure  that  we  don't  lose  sight  from  some  of  the 
fundamental  issues,  which  are  not  just  land  issues,  not  just  gaming  issues, 
but  the  health  and  welfare  and  well-being  of  American  Indians,"  he  said. 

Citing  a long  list  of  Native  American  health  problems,  Pawlenty  said, 

"As  policy  leaders,  as  government  leaders,  we  have  an  obligation  to 
recognize  these  disturbing  statistics  and  to  fashion  policy  responses. 

This  has  been  a long  challenge." 

As  dramatic  as  Pawlenty's  comments  were,  they  were  hardly  new.  He's  the 
latest  in  a long  list  of  government  leaders  to  bring  up  the  depressing 
state  of  Native  American  health  care.  And  his  remarks  follow  two  recent 
initiatives : 

* A recent  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission  report  said  Native  American 
programs  were  woefully  underfunded.  The  report  noted  specifically  the 
Indian  Health  Service  "has  many  significant  responsibilities  . . . Yet  . . . 
the  agency  is  so  fiscally  constricted  it  cannot  provide  basic  health 
services  . . . much  less  address  the  specific  and  critical  health  needs  of 
Native  communities." 

* Following  up  on  that  report.  Sen.  Tom  Daschle,  D-S.D.,  has  called  on 
the  nonpartisan  General  Accounting  Office  to  investigate  whether  the 
Indian  Health  Service  can  accomplish  its  mission.  The  problems  are 
legendary,  from  underfunding  to  incompetence  and  inaccessibility. 

"IHS  funding  is  far  below  per  capita  spending  for  other  health  programs, 
such  as  Medicare,  Medicaid  and  the  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs," 

Daschle  wrote.  "Funding  increases  have  failed  to  even  keep  pace  with 
medical  inflation  and  population  growth." 

It  was  into  that  atmosphere  that  Charles  Grim  stepped  when  he  visited 
South  Dakota  recently  with  Sen.  Tim  Dohnson,  D-S.D. 

Grim  is  the  new  Indian  Health  Service  director,  and  he  understands  the 
problems.  And  despite  good  intentions,  like  previous  directors,  he  has  no 
real  solutions. 

The  GAO  investigation  and  the  Civil  Rights  Commission's  report,  though, 
might  bring  more  attention  to  the  problems,  he  said. 

More  attention,  perhaps.  But  that  doesn't  mean  solutions.  As  Pawlenty 
pointed  out,  this  long  has  been  a challenge.  And  as  the  population  grows 
on  reservations,  it's  getting  worse: 

* Alcoholism  is  about  seven  times  higher  than  the  national  average. 

* Suicide  is  about  twice  the  national  average. 

* Murder  is  more  than  twice  the  national  average. 

* Native  Americans  die  at  younger  ages,  13  percent  under  the  age  of  25, 
compared  with  4 percent  in  that  age  group  for  the  rest  of  the  country. 

* Diabetes  and  heart  disease  are  epidemic,  just  one  of  the  many  health 


problems . 

A major  contributing  factor:  poverty.  More  than  a third  of  Native 
Americans  ages  6-11  live  below  the  federal  poverty  level.  Why?  No  jobs. 
Unemployment  on  some  reservations  is  more  than  70  percent. 

Solution?  More  funding,  of  course,  just  as  we  need  more  funding  for 
Medicare  and  veterans'  health  care.  But  for  Native  Americans,  at  least, 
there  are  additional  solutions.  We  can  attack  the  contributing  factors  by 
providing  jobs  and  a better  educational  system. 

We've  already  taken  the  first  step  - once  again  focusing  attention  on 
the  issue.  Of  course,  that's  been  done  before. 

We  need  to  at  least  try  again,  though.  We  have  an  entire  segment  of  our 
population  that  is  dying  at  young  ages  and  at  alarming  rates. 
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Navajo-Hopi  Land  Commission  moves  to  buy  1-40  land  in  Winslow 
Parcel  called  ideal  for  casino-resort 
3im  Maniaci 
Dine'  Bureau 

WINDOW  ROCK  - The  Navajo-Hopi  Land  Commission  has  agreed  to  negotiate 
with  four  land  owners  including  the  city  of  Winslow  to  buy  almost  two 
square-miles  of  land  that  includes  one-fourth  of  the  busiest  Interstate  40 
interchange  in  town. 

By  a 7-1  vote  on  Aug.  21,  the  commission  agreed  to  use  a penny  less  than 
$50,000  to  make  the  earnest  deposit  to  negotiate  the  purchase  of  1,260 
acres  east  of  North  Park  Drive  (exit  253)  and  north  of  1-40. 

The  land  includes  the  former  city  golf  course  and  the  Winslow  Chamber  of 
Commerce  office-Visitors  Center  across  from  the  Pilot  Truck  Stop.  The 
proposed  sale  is  between  two  subdivisions  which  are  outside  the  city 
limits,  Ames  Acres  and  Bushman  Acres. 

There  already  is  a tiny  amount  of  Navajo-owned  land  within  the  city 
limits  and  the  city  is  surrounded  on  the  east,  north  and  west  by  a Navajo 
tribal-owned  ranch.  The  Hopi  Tribe  also  has  a 200-acre  reservation 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  west  city  limits,  which  is  the  Nava jo-Coconino 
County  line.  And  the  Arizona  Transportation  Department  is  expanding  and 
rebuilding  the  interchange. 

The  proposed  purchase  is  part  of  the  1974  Settlement  Act  through  which 
the  Navajo  Nation  still  has  about  20  square-miles  each  in  Arizona  and  New 
Mexico  that  it  can  add  to  the  reservation.  The  southwest  corner  of  the 
proposed  purchase  would  make  an  ideal  location  for  a casino-resort  complex, 
although  one  reason  the  municipal  golf  course  failed  was  that  it  was 
located  on  top  of  a heavy  alkali  bed. 

While  the  city  is  the  second-largest  of  the  land  owners,  the  Hatch 
family  is  the  largest.  The  family  used  to  own  one  of  the  city's  car 
dealerships,  but  patriarch  Marvin  Hatch  has  shifted  his  economic  focus  to 
the  dinosaur  museum  on  1-40  east  of  Holbrook  across  the  freeway  from  where 
the  Hopi  Tribe  recently  bought  the  truck  stop  at  the  interchange  with  Ariz. 
Route  77-BIA  Route  6. 

The  earnest  deposit  will  come  from  the  Navajo  Rehabilitation  Trust  Fund. 
The  purchase  will  include  the  water  rights,  according  to  the  commission's 
resolution,  which  also  requires  some  of  the  gains  from  the  economic 
development  effort  be  reinvested  in  the  rehab  fund. 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Conservationists  Criticize  Administration  Plan  That  Would  Let  Tribes  Run  Montana  Refuge 
By  Tania  Branigan 
Washington  Post  Staff  Writer 
Tuesday,  September  2,  2003;  Page  A19 

The  bison  are  grazing  placidly  on  the  wide  Montana  prairies,  but  plans 
for  their  future  care  have  created  a storm  among  humans. 

Thousands  of  conservationists  and  others  have  written  or  called  the 
Interior  Department  to  protest  negotiations  to  transfer  management  of  the 
National  Bison  Range  to  a tribal  government. 

Geographically,  the  dispute  centers  on  18,000  acres  at  Moiese,  Mont., 
home  not  only  to  hundreds  of  bison  but  also  to  elk,  black  bears,  coyotes, 
ground  squirrels  and  more  than  200  species  of  birds.  Politically,  it 
focuses  on  the  Bush  administration's  environmental  record  and  the  rights 
and  independence  of  Native  Americans.  And  that  cross  section  of  interests 
has  created  strange  bedfellows. 

On  one  side  are  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  and  Bush 
officials,  who  will  meet  this  week  to  continue  talks,  and  believe  they  can 
reach  an  agreement. 

On  the  other  are  conservationists  and  critics  of  Indian  self-governance 
and  the  tribes'  growing  political  muscle. 

"Because  of  the  closed-door  nature  of  discussions,  this  whole  process  is 
fraught  with  innuendo  and  misinformation,"  said  Evan  Flirsche,  president  of 
the  National  Wildlife  Refuge  Association,  which  opposes  the  transfer. 

"Clearly  this  issue  carries  with  it  a fair  amount  of  political  baggage, 
and  that's  unfortunate  because  that's  not  how  this  issue  should  be 
considered . " 

Interior  officials  point  out  that  tribal  governments  have  had  the  right 
to  seek  management  of  34  national  parks  and  41  wildlife  refuges  since  1994. 

The  Salish  and  Kootenai  are  renewing  an  unsuccessful  application  to  the 
Clinton  administration  to  take  over  the  National  Bison  Range  and  two 
associated,  smaller  refuges  also  within  the  Flathead  reservation 
boundaries.  It  would  make  them  the  first  tribe  to  manage  a park  or 
monument . 

But  environmentalists  fear  the  Bush  administration  is  embracing  the  plan 
because  it  has  an  agenda  to  minimize  government  by  moving  federal  jobs  to 
the  private  sector. 

Some  opponents,  such  as  Public  Employees  for  Environmental 
Responsibility,  argue  that  transferring  responsibility  from  the  U.S.  Fish 
and  Wildlife  Service  --  whether  to  a state,  a private  corporation,  a 
charity  or  a tribe  --  will  fragment  a national  resource  in  the  year  it 
celebrates  its  centennial  anniversary.  PEER  is  a group  that  defends 
federal  workers  involved  in  environmental  issues. 

"The  tribes  are  most  likely  fully  capable  of  managing  wildlife  and 
conserving  the  bison,"  said  3im  DiPeso,  policy  director  for  Republicans 
for  Environmental  Protection,  one  of  the  groups  opposing  the  change.  "But 
knowing  what  we  know  about  this  particular  Interior  Department,  in  this 
particular  administration,  what  does  this  presage  for  the  future?  What 
sort  of  agreements  might  be  made  with  other  organizations  who  don't  have 
the  background  the  Salish  and  Kootenai  have?  We're  very  skeptical  about 
the  long-range  motives." 

Other  opponents,  especially  in  Montana,  have  accused  the  Salish  and 
Kootenai  of  lacking  accountability  and  practicing  discrimination.  Some 
residents  spoke  of  "another  handout"  and  told  anecdotes  about  "drunken 


Indians"  at  public  meetings  on  the  transfer. 

Del  Palmer,  who  lives  in  nearby  Charlo  and  has  frequently  disputed 
tribal  jurisdiction,  said  he  was  not  racist  but  opposed  the  deal  because 
it  would  change  the  nature  of  the  range. 

"It  will  drift  away  from  the  purpose  these  things  were  created  for.  The 
tribes  will  set  it  up  to  benefit  the  tribes,  won't  they?"  he  said.  "I  say 
they  are  not  capable  of  running  things."  Roland  Morris,  director  of  the 
Citizens  Equal  Rights  Foundation  and  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Chippewa 
tribe  in  Minnesota,  alleged  that  semi-skilled  tribal  members  would  replace 
federal  staff  at  the  range. 

"Not  only  that,  but  they  are  talking  about  putting  a casino  there.  They 
say  they  only  want  management,  but  once  they  have  management,  they're 
going  to  want  it  all,"  Morris  said. 

Salish  and  Kootenai  leaders  and  Paul  Hoffman,  who  as  deputy  assistant 
secretary  of  the  Interior  for  fish  and  wildlife  and  parks  is  leading 
negotiations  for  the  government,  refute  such  accusations. 

The  tribe  says  it  does  not  seek  to  own  the  land  or  to  build  a casino  or 
new  roads,  and  will  retain  all  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  staff. 

"It  is  not  part  of  a broader  conspiracy,"  Hoffman  said,  maintaining  that 
the  only  government  ideology  involved  is  respect  for  Indian  dignity.  "[A] 
lot  of  opposition  seems  to  be  centered  on  misconceptions:  that  the 
ownership  of  land  will  be  transferred,  for  instance." 

But  he  added:  "The  reality  is  that  for  us  to  improve  or  maintain  federal 
assets,  it's  necessary  to  seek  partnership  wherever  we  can." 

Anna  Whiting  Sorrell,  the  Salish  and  Kootenai  director  of  support 
services,  describes  the  move  as  a "very  logical  next  step"  in  the  tribes' 
pursuit  of  self-governance  on  the  1.25  million-acre  Flathead  reservation. 

"We've  been  able  to  document  and  demonstrate  significant  cultural  and 
historic  links  not  only  to  the  land  but  to  bison  there,"  she  said. 

"We  are  one  of  the  few  tribes  that  have  assumed  total  operation  of  the 
Indian  health  service  and  nearly  all  the  functions  that  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  previously  provided.  We  do  that  with  very  little  complaint. 
[Yet]  right  in  the  middle  of  our  homeland,  there  is  management  that  we  are 
not  participating  in,"  Sorrell  said. 

The  tribe,  which  boasts  experienced  biologists  and  managers  among  its  1, 
000-plus  employees,  would  have  to  observe  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
standards  and  gain  agency  approval  for  any  major  changes,  such  as  new 
roads . 

"If  you  get  to  the  bottom  of  the  arguments,  you  see  how  racist  they  are 
in  tone,"  Sorrell  said.  "Many  of  our  most  vocal  opponents  have  deep  roots 
within  the  anti-Indian  organizations  going  back  to  the  early  '70s.  . . . 
They  are  fearful  we  will  practice  discrimination.  We  will  get  drunk  and 
decide  to  go  and  shoot  all  the  buffalo.  . . . All  of  the  stereotypical 
issues  you  hear  with  Native  Americans." 

The  Montana  Human  Rights  Network  describes  the  opposition  as  a 
"familiar"  effort  by  an  organized  "anti-Indian"  movement  to  oppose  self- 
determination,  which  is  racist  in  its  attempts  to  deny  tribes  legally 
established  rights. 

Although  the  tribe  is  allowed  to  favor  its  members  when  hiring,  65 
percent  of  its  professional  staff  is  non-Indian. 

"The  bison  range  has  been  in  operation  since  1908,  and  right  now  there 
is  not  one  full-time  employee  who  is  Native  American.  People  talk  about 
discrimination,  but  why,  in  an  area  that  is  on  a reservation,  where  we  are 
maybe  25  to  30  percent  of  the  population,  do  we  have  no  one  working 
there?"  Sorrell  asked. 

Although  critics  say  the  proposals  would  damage  a conservation  tradition 
of  federal  oversight  dating  to  the  19th  century,  Sorrell  believes  she  has 
a longer  perspective. 

"I  believe  that  when  people  see  the  bison  range,  they  are  probably 
shocked  when  they  see  there's  no  mention  of  the  tribes  at  the  visitors 
center,"  she  said.  "There  is  no  mention  that  the  land  was  protected  by  our 
people  for  many,  many  generations;  not  just  the  last  95  years." 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Washington  Post  Company. 
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[Editorial  Note:  This  file  was  damaged  and  some  of  the  contact 

names  were  not  extracted,  however,  it  is  of  such 
importance  it  is  posted,  as  is.  Please  do  assist 
as  much  as  you  are  able...  gary] 

Western  Shoshone  ALERT 
ACTION  ALERT 

The  Western  Shoshone  Nation  Requests  Your  Immediate  Assistance! ! 

Dear  Friends  and  Supporters: 

The  final  hours  appear  to  be  upon  the  Western  Shoshone.  Western  Shoshone 
land  rights  are  being  crushed;  beautiful,  Shoshone  horses  are  dying 
senselessly;  and  the  engines  to  gauge,  pillage,  and  assault  Newe  Sogobia, 
Shoshone  homelands,  is  revving  up.  Congress  comes  back  to  session  on 
Tuesday,  Sept.  2,  2003  and  Western  Shoshone  lands,  site  to  the 
nation's  largest  gold  production,  nuclear  dump  and  nuclear  test  site 
will  be  hot  on  the  agenda.  With  no  hearing  date  scheduled  for  the  Western 
Shoshone  Distribution  Bill  (FIR  884/  SB  618)  we  know  we  have  to  be  ready. 
Senator  Reid  has  made  clear  the  priority  with  which  he  is  pushing  this 
bill.  In  the  House,  the  bill  is  geared  for  quick  markup  before  the 
Committee  on  Resources.  (As  soon  as  next  week.)  In  the  Senate,  the  bill  is 
on  the  way  to  the  floor  after  being  railroaded  through  the  Committee  on 
Indian  Affairs.  Both  bills  represent  a "forced  payoff"  to 
Western  Shoshone  for  their  homelands.  A delegation  of  Western  Shoshone  and 
WSDP  will  be  in  Washington,  D.C.  this  coming  week,  September  2nd,  to  talk 
to  members  of  Congress  about  concerns  for  their  lands  and  their  opposition 
to  the  forced  payment  for  lands  that  have  never  been  sold.  They  plan  to 
tell  their  story  in  a press  conference  as  well.  We/they  need  YOUR  help! 

Now  is  the  time  to  stand  in  unity  with  the  first  people  of  this  land  to 
stop  abusive  government  policies  which  violate  fundamental  human  and 
environmental  rights  and  which  allow  for  corporate  and  military 
desecration  of  the  earth  simply  for  its  resources.  THIS  IS  TRUE  HOMELAND 
SECURITY,  SECURITY  TIED  TO  3USTICE ! Please  take  a stand  whether  your 
concern  is  with  indigenous  rights,  free  and  healthy  Indian  horses, 
protection  of  property  rights,  nuclear  free  Nevada,  nuclear  disarmament, 
or  corporate  empire  building. 

Background  Facts: 

The  Western  Shoshone  Distribution  Bill  is  highly  controversial  and  has 
raised  concerns  about  human  rights  violations  both  at  home  and 
internationally.  In  December,  2002  the  Inter-American  Commission  on  Human 
Rights,  Organization  of  American  States  (OAS),  found  that  the  U.S.  is  in 
violation  of  fundamental  rights  to  property,  due  process  and  equality 
under  the  law  with  regard  to  its  treatment  of  the  Western  Shoshone. 

Western  Shoshone  issues  are  moving  to  the  big  screen  with  national  and 
international  organizations.  Last  winter.  Amnesty  International  (AI)  chose 
the  Shoshone  case  as  a highlight  case  of  their  lust  Earth!  Task  Force  on 
Indigenous  Peoples.  In  April,  AI  issued  a report  calling  upon  the  U.S.  to 
respect  the  OAS  decision.  The  political  effect  of  the  Western  Shoshone 
Distribution  Bill  will  be  a "clearance  of  title"  to  approximately  26 
million  acres  of  land,  in  Nevada,  Utah,  Idaho  and  California,  classified 
by  the  U.S.  as  "public"  lands.  The  clearing  of  title  will  be  used  by  the 
United  States  to  open  up  these  lands  to  privatization,  "sale  to  the 
highest  bidder"  and  ignore  the  Western  Shoshone's  decades-long  struggle, 
legitimizing  the  government  and  corporate  theft  of  these  lands.  Over  the 
past  24  months,  the  U.S.  Interior,  Energy,  and  Defense  Departments,  have 
been  gearing  up  on  enforcement  actions  against  Western  Shoshone  and 


readying  for  the  multi-national  corporate  "give-aways"  of  Western  Shoshone 
lands  and  resources,  demonstrated  by  actions  to  remove  Western  Shoshone 
horses  and  cattle  from  their  homelands,  and  the  push  for  passage  of  the 
Claim's  Distribution  bill.  Under  the  current  Administration,  plans  have 
stepped  up  for  increased  gold  mining;  approval  of  Yucca  Mountain  nuclear 
waste  repository,  renewed  nuclear  weapons  tests,  a counter-terrorism 
facility;  and  plans  to  open  up  Shoshone  lands  for  oil  and  gas  production 
and  geothermal  energy  production.  The  Western  Shoshone  are  steadfastly 
opposing  these  immense  powers  and  struggling  to  live  on  their  sacred  lands 
in  their  traditional  and  spiritual  ways.  Whether  you  are  an  indigenous 
person  or  a descendant  of  a stranger  to  these  lands,  acknowledge  that  the 
struggle  is  the  same:  human  dignity,  respect  for  the  earth  and  the  ability 
to  continue  your  spiritual  beliefs.  For  more  information,  go  to  http://www. 
wsdp.org/ 

WHAT  YOU  CAN  DO  TO  HELP: 

1.  Pass  this  alert  on  to  friends,  family  and  organizations  that  may  help 
AND  DO  IT  NOW.  Contacts  with  civil  rights/legal  organizations,  the 
American  Association  for  Retired  Persons  (AARP),  veterans  groups,  native 
rights  groups,  peace  activists,  student  organizations  and  environmental 
groups  are  key.  This  is  especially  needed  if  you  have  contacts  in  any  of 
the  states  where  key  congressional  people  are  located  (i.e.  Nevada, 
California,  Utah,  Idaho  and  Iowa). 

2.  Express  your  concerns  by  fax,  e-mail  or  letter  to  the  following 
officials.  If  you  belong  to  an  organization  or  citizens'  group  ask 
them  to  write  letters  in  their  capacity.  A single  letter  can  be  written 
and  copied  to  the  various  officials.  (Please  send  us  copies  if  possible, 
as  well  as  any  responses  you  receive).  Sample  letters,  written  by  an 
individual  supporter  and  an  organization,  are  including  at  the  end  of  this 
alert.  Key  to  your  request  should  be  a call  upon  the  United  States  to  meet 
and  negotiate  in  good  faith  with  the  Western  Shoshone  Nation  to  recognize 
the  1863  Treaty  of  Ruby  Valley  and  to  resolve  this  long  standing  land 
dispute.  Let  them  know  that  you  will  know  longer  stand  for  the  abuses 
against  native  peoples,  fundamental  human  rights,  and  the  rights  of  future 
generations  government  "officials"  will  be  held  accountable. 

3.  Encourage  your  state  legislators  and  the  media  to  gather  information 
about  the  Western  Shoshone  situation.  Meetings/interviews  can  be  arranged 
with  the  Western  Shoshone  delegation  in  D.C.  by  calling  775-468-0230. 

Suggested  officials  to  be  contacted  (as  well  as  your  state  congressional 
people) : 

HOUSE  COMMITTEE  ON  RESOURCES: 
http: //resourcescommittee. house.gov 
Phone:  (202)  225-2761  Fax:  202-225-5929 
Richard  W.  Pombo,  California,  Chairman 

Nick  3.  Rahall  II,  West  Virginia,  Ranking  Democrat  Member  Republicans 

Democrats 
Don  Young,  Alaska 

Dale  E.  Kildee,  Michigan 
W.3.  "Billy"  Tauzin,  Louisiana 

Neil  Abercrombie,  Hawaii 
3im  Saxton,  New  Jersey 
Eni  F.H.  Faleomavaega,  American  Samoa 
Elton  Gallegly,  California 

Frank  Pallone,  Jr.,  New  Jersey 
John  J.  Duncan,  Jr.,  Tennessee 

Solomon  P.  Ortiz,  Texas 
Wayne  T.  Gilchrest,  Maryland 

Calvin  M.  Dooley,  California 
Ken  Calvert,  California 

Donna  M.  Christensen,  Virgin  Islands 
Scott  Mclnnis,  Colorado 
Ron  Kind,  Wisconsin 


Barbara  Cubin,  Wyoming 
Hay  Inslee,  Washington 
George  P.  Radanovich,  California 

Grace  F.  Napolitano,  California 
Walter  B.  Hones,  Hr.,  North  Carolina 
Tom  Udall,  New  Mexico 
Chris  Cannon,  Utah 

Mark  Udall,  Colorado 
Hohn  E.  Peterson,  Pennsylvania 
An=EDbal  Acevedo-Vil=El,  Puerto  Rico 
Him  Gibbons,  Nevada 

Brad  Carson,  Oklahoma 
Mark  E.  Souder,  Indiana 

M.  Grijalva,  Arizona 
Greg  Walden,  Oregon 

Dennis  A.  Cardoza,  California 
Thomas  G.  Tancredo,  Colorado 

Madeleine  Z.  Bordallo,  Guam 
H.D.  Hayworth,  Arizona 

George  Miller,  California 
Tom  Osborne,  Nebraska 

Edward  H.  Markey,  Massachusetts 
Heff  Flake,  Arizona 

Rubin  Hinojosa,  Texas 
Dennis  R.  Rehberg,  Montana 

Ciro  D.  Rodriguez,  Texas 
Rick  Renzi,  Arizona 

Hoe  Baca,  California 
Tom  Cole,  Oklahoma 

Betty  McCollum,  Minnesota 
Stevan  Pearce,  New  Mexico 

Rob  Bishop,  Utah 
Devin  Nunes,  California 

Randy  Neugebauer,  Texas 

KEY  SENATORS  THE  WESTERN  SHOSHONE  NEED  TO  MEET  WITH:  Senator  Daniel 
Inouye  (Hawaii)  Senator 

Dianne  Feinstein  (California)  Senator 

Barbara  Boxer  (California  United  States  Senate 

United  States  Senate 
Washington,  D.C.  20510 

SAMPLE  LETTER: 

September  , 2003 

Honorable  Congressman/Senator  . 

I write  this  letter  in  opposition  to  the  Western  Shoshone  Distribution 
Bill  sponsored  by  Senator  Reid  and  Congressman  Gibbons  of  Nevada.  The 
bill  has  been  introduced  in  the  House  as  HR  884  and  in  the  Senate  as  SB 
618. 

The  Western  Shoshone  Distribution  Bill  is  a bad  bill.  If  passed  in  its 
current  form,  the  bill  could  have  devastating  impacts  on  the  people  of 
Nevada,  the  Western  Shoshone  and  the  United  States.  Such  impacts  include 
escalating  disputes  and  litigation  over  native  rights  under  the  1863 
Treaty  of  Ruby  Valley,  loss  of  economic  benefits  to  tribal  and  local 
communities  and  loss  of  international  respect  for  the  United  States  on 
its  policies  regarding  indigenous  peoples.  Rather  than  a meager 
distribution  of  controversial  monies,  the  Treaty  of  Ruby  Valley  should 
be  enforced.  Enforcement  of  the  Treaty  of  Ruby  Valley  would  stop  nuclear 
waste  storage  and  transportation  to  Yucca  Mountain,  it  would  serve  as  a 
basis  for  good  faith  negotiations  regarding  land  and  resource  rights  for 
the  Western  Shoshone  people  and  it  would  uphold  U.S.  treaty  and 
international  obligations. 

This  bill  also  raises  fundamental  questions  about  how  the  federal 
government  treats  indigenous  peoples  and  represents  an  appalling  example 


of  current  U.S.  policy.  The  Western  Shoshone  need  to  address  their 
hunting  and  fishing  and  gathering  of  food  and  medicinal  plants.  Their 
children  need  to  feel  connected  to  the  lands  of  their  ancestors.  The 
Western  Shoshone  are  the  caretakers  of  these  lands  and  the  Distribution 
Bill  threatens  their  existence  as  Western  Shoshone  people.  The  Western 
Shoshone  people's  rights  to  property,  to  due  process  and  to 
equality  under  the  law  are  being  violated  they  deserve  good  faith 
negotiations  or  a hearing  in  a fair  judicial  proceeding,  not  15  cents  an 
acre  and  spiritual  genocide. 

Thank  you  for  your  attention  to  this  serious  issue  and  your  opposition 
to  the  Western  Shoshone  Distribution  Bill. 

Sincerely, 


ADDITIONAL  LETTERS  SENT  BY  ORGANIZATIONS: 

From  Citizen  Alert:  Citizen  Alert,  one  of  the  oldest  grassroots 
organizations  in  the  state  of  Nevada  would  like  to  go  on  record  as 
stating  our  profound  disappointment  in  Representative  Gibbon's  [Senator 
Reid's]  dogged  determination  to  pass  the  Western  Shoshone  "distribution" 
bill.  This  is  unfair  and  misdirected  legislation  and  would  be  bad  law. 

It  is  also,  from  our  viewpoint,  very  shortsighted.  Nevada  is  in  the 
fight  of  it's  life  in  trying  to  stop  Yucca  Mountain  from  becoming  the 
nation's  dump  for  nuclear  waste  and  we  have  perhaps,  the  show  stopper, 
the  Treaty  of  Ruby  Valley.  We  urge  Representative  Gibbon  [Senator  Reid] 
to  "put  on  the  brakes"  and  look  at  the  possible  ramifications  of  his 
actions.  As  important  to  us  is  the  issue  of  righting  a wrong.  When  the 
treaty  was  signed  it  was  implicit  in  its  language  that  the  government 
take  care  of  the  land  and  to  honor  the  wishes  of  the  Shoshone  peoples. 
Disregarding  and  trampling  the  sacred  sites  on  the  land,  destroying  the 
environment  and  contaminating  our  precious  aquifer  system  with  toxic 
waste  is  unacceptable  and  in  violation  of  that  treaty.  There  is  still 
time  to  do  the  right  thing.  Respectfully,  Peggy  Maze  Johnson  --  Peggy 
Maze  Johnson  Executive  Director 

Citizen  Alert  P.0.  Box  17173  Las  Vegas,  NV  89114  702.796.5662 
702.796.4886  (fax)  pmjl@citizenalert.org  http://www.citizenalert.org 
From  the  Oaks  Institute:  On  behalf  of  the  full  Board  of  Directors  and 
membership  of  The  Oaks  Institute,  I am  writing  to  voice  our  unified 
opposition  to  the  pending  legislation  regarding  payments  to  members  of 
the  Western  Shoshone  nation.  We  are  a nonprofit  organization  composed  of 
scholars,  businesspersons,  and  concerned  public  leadership  working  to 
safeguard  the  environmental  sustainability  of  our  communities.  As  you 
may  know,  there  are  grave  conflicts  between  government  claims  of  title 
to  Western  Shoshone  lands,  and  aboriginal  title  as  recognized  by  several 
international  bodies.  It  is  the  conclusion  of  The  Oaks  Institute,  after 
a thorough  investigation  of  historical  documents,  recent  documents  and 
testimony,  that  the  present  attempt  to  legislate  payment  is  closely  tied 
to  the  interests  and  lobbying  efforts  of  the  international  mining 
corporations  and  possibly  Bechtel  corporation.  This  payment  is  not  a 
just  action,  is  not  going  to  hold  up  in  light  of  international  law,  and 
may  leave  US  law  makers  in  a moral  quagmire  themselves,  as 
more  documents  related  to  conflicts  of  interest  are  brought  to  the  press 
and  the  public.  We  urge  a conservative,  rational  approach  to  this 
matter,  one  that  does  not  bend  the  legitimacy  of  US  legislatures  and  US 
law  to  serve  the  short  term  interests  of  international  mining.  If  I can 
be  of  any  assistance  to  you  as  you  address  this  matter  of  great 
importance,  I would  be  happy  to  speak  with  you. 

Sincerely, 

Michele  Weber,  Ph.D.  Board  Chair  The  Oaks  Institute  941  W.  Pear, 

Suite  112  Brea  CA  92821  (714)256-2006  phone/fax 
oaksinstitute@earthlink.net 


www.theoaksinstitute.org 


WESTERN  SHOSHONE  DEFENSE  PROHECT 

P.O.  Box  211308 

Crescent  Valley,  NV  89821 

775-468-0230 

775-468-0237  (fax) 

http : //www . wsdp . org/ 

"RE ; Cayuga  slowly  reclaiming  Ancestral  Territory"  

Date:  Tue,  2 Sep  2003  08:05:57  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub  j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" CAYUGA" 

http: //www. indianz . com/ 

http: //www. theithac a journal . com/news/ stories/20030902/localnews/173215 . html 

Cayugas  gain  Finger  Lakes  foothold  prior  to  fight's  climax 
By  DIANA  LOUISE  CARTER 
Gannett  News  Service 
September  2,  2003 

The  Cayuga  Indians,  largely  absent  from  the  area  around  Cayuga  Lake  for 
two  centuries,  have  been  trying  to  reclaim  the  heart  of  their  aboriginal 
territory:  64,000  acres  that  surround  the  northern  tip  of  the  lake. 

In  1980,  the  New  York  and  Oklahoma  Cayugas  filed  suit,  seeking  to 
overturn  apparently  illegal  treaties  New  York  signed  with  Cayugas  in  1795 
and  1807.  A federal  court  has  ruled  that  the  state  treaties,  never 
approved  by  the  U.S.  government  as  required  by  federal  law  since  1790, 
were  illegal,  but  that  while  the  Cayugas  are  entitled  to  compensation, 
they  cannot  evict  current  landowners. 

New  York  Gov.  George  Pataki  backed  out  of  a tentative  settlement  in  1999 
and  again  in  2000,  says  the  Cayugas'  attorney,  Raymond  D.  Heslin.  "His 
counsel  was  in  my  office  and  signed  a settlement  agreement  and  then  backed 
out  of  it."  Then,  after  U.S.  District  Dudge  Neal  P.  McCurn  decided  on  $247. 
7 million  in  damages  in  late  2001,  the  Cayugas  said  they'd  take  the  money 
--  much  more  than  they  had  been  willing  to  settle  for  --  and  end  the 
litigation  there. 

But  the  state,  now  joined  by  Cayuga  and  Seneca  counties,  appealed  the 
award . 

The  Cayugas  have  countered  with  their  own  appeal,  saying  that  McCurn 
miscalculated  what  they're  owed.  They  upped  their  demand  to  $1.8  billion. 

The  appeals  could  be  heard  late  this  year  or  early  next  year  in 
Manhattan . 

No  one  is  predicting  when  the  court  battle  will  end. 

Impatient  with  the  lack  of  resolution,  the  Cayugas  have  borrowed  money 
to  buy  property. 

"For  the  first  time  in  over  200  years,  the  Cayuga  nation  is  not  landless 
anymore,"  said  Clint  Halftown,  a chief  of  the  500-member  Cayuga  Nation  of 
New  York  and  its  spokesman.  In  April,  the  nation  bought  a convenience 
store  and  car  wash  in  the  village  of  Union  Springs  where  the  tribe 
undersells  competitors  on  gas  and  cigarettes. 

Meanwhile,  the  4,000-member  Seneca-Cayuga  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  has  bought  a 
229-acre  farm  in  the  town  of  Aurelius  and  is  planning  to  build  a casino 
there.  A federal  judge  has  enjoined  the  tribe  and  town  from  taking  any 
action  until  a hearing  Sept.  8. 

The  recent  purchases  have  shifted  the  debate  from  ownership  of  the  land 
to  a more  complex  discussion  of  tax  equity  and  the  sovereignty  of  American 
Indian  nations. 

"Taxes  are  a huge  issue  for  every  family,"  says  Connie  Tallcot  of  Union 
Springs,  who,  with  husband  Dick  Tallcot,  leads  the  Cayuga-Seneca  chapter 
of  the  Upstate  Citizens  for  Equality.  Many  of  the  residents  fear  that  as 
the  Cayugas  take  more  and  more  land  off  tax  rolls,  the  taxes  on  non-Indian 
land  will  go  up  so  high  that  landowners  will  be  forced  to  sell. 

At  stake  on  both  fronts  are  millions,  perhaps  billions,  of  dollars  that 


could  be  awarded  by  the  land-claim  suit,  potential  erosion  of  Seneca  and 
Cayuga  counties'  tax  bases,  justice  for  the  long-absent  Cayugas,  and  a way 
of  life  for  the  people  who  have  lived  along  the  lake  and  its  hills  for 
generations . 

The  Canandaigua  Treaty  of  1794  entitles  them  to  health  and  education 
services,  but  those  services  are  concentrated  on  reservations,  and  the 
Cayugas  don't  have  a reservation. 

So  the  New  York  Cayugas  have  a two-pronged  plan  designed  to  earn  money 
so  they  can  provide  services  and  buy  back  their  own  territory. 

Part  one  is  the  Lakeside  Trading  gas  station  and  car  wash,  where  low- 
price  gas  and  cigarettes  are  hot  sellers. 

Part  two  of  the  plan  is  a casino,  but  unlike  the  Oklahoma  Cayugas,  the 
New  York  Cayugas  are  proposing  one  well  away  from  their  original  territory. 
They've  submitted  an  application  to  the  eastern  area  office  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  to  take  30  acres  in  the  Catskills  into  federal  trust  for 
the  Cayugas  so  they  can  start  negotiating  with  state  officials  for  a 
casino  compact.  Pataki  has  already  designated  Monticello  as  the  site  where 
he'd  like  to  see  three  Indian-run  casinos. 

Residents  say  they  sympathize  with  American  Indians  for  suffering  from 
centuries  of  unfair  deals  and  discrimination  that  have  kept  them  in 
poverty.  But  they  say  that  laws  that  give  the  tribal  people  an  advantage 
are  not  the  solution. 

"I  don't  believe  you  solve  those  problems  by  having  some  tribe  get  rich 
on  alcohol,  gambling  and  cigarettes,"  says  Cayuga  County  legislator  George 
Fearon,  whose  district  includes  Union  Springs. 

Halftown  says  his  nation  cannot  wait  for  a settlement  or  final  decision 
to  move  forward.  "Are  we  expected  to  sit  back  and  wait  another  23  years, 
on  top  of  the  other  200  years?" 
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Oneida  Nation  buys  land  claimed  by  another  tribe 
By : MIKE  ACKERMAN  , Dispatch  Staff  Writer 
August  30,  2003 

STOCKBRIDGE  - The  Oneida  Indian  Nation  bought  another  440  acres  of  land 
in  the  Stockbridge  Valley  area,  in  and  around  the  area  claimed  by  the 
Stockbridge-Munsee  tribe. 

The  Nation  paid  $393,000  for  the  lands  along  Route  46,  Morris  Road  and 
Trew  Hill  Road. 

The  Stockbridge-Munsee  Band  of  Mohicans  claim  that  the  land  was  set 
aside  for  them  by  the  federal  government  in  1788. 

The  Oneida  Nation  now  owns  about  3,500  acres  in  the  Stockbridge-Munsee 
land  claim  area.  The  Munsee  Band  claims  a large  portion  of  the  area 
centered  around  Munnsville  as  their  own. 

Oneida  Nation  spokesman  Mark  Emery  said  the  Oneidas  purchased  the  land 
for  historic  and  cultural  values.  The  area  is  near  an  ongoing 
archaeological  dig  site,  where  it  is  believed  many  Oneida  Nation  villages 
were  located. 

"The  Nation  bought  it  for  cultural  reasons  and  there  isn't  any  plan  for 
development  ...  it's  just  an  important  area  of  the  Oneidas'  lands,"  said 
Emery. 

Commenting  on  the  Munsees'  claim,  Emery  described  the  Mohican  tribe  as 
"visitors . " 

"They  (Munsees)  can  say  what  they  want,  but  that  is  Oneida  Nation 


territory  and  the  Nation  will  dispute  their  claim/'  he  said.  "It's  like  a 
hotel,  they're  guests  and  they  don't  own  the  hotel  when  they  leave.' 

Emery  added  that  many  other  tribes,  like  the  Tuscaroras,  have  lived  in 
Oneida  territory. 

In  1996,  the  Oneida  Nation  adopted  an  ordinance  forbidding  other  Native 
American  tribes  from  buying  land  within  the  Oneida  land  claim  area,  which 
is  roughly  250,000  acres  in  Madison  and  Oneida  counties. 

The  Stockbridge  Munsee  Tribe  bought  a 122-acre  tract  of  land  near 
Stockbridge  Valley  Schools,  last  year. 
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Tribe's  gasoline  remains  tax-free 
Special  to  The  Capital-Journal 

DENVER  --  The  Kansas  Department  of  Revenue  has  lost  a court  battle  in  its 
attempt  to  tax  gasoline  sold  to  consumers  by  three  Indian  tribes  in 
northeast  Kansas. 

The  10th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  on  Thursday  upheld  a preliminary 
injunction  against  the  revenue  department  barring  it  from  taxing  the 
gasoline . 

Judges  in  U.S.  District  Court  in  Topeka  had  issued  the  injunction  last 
year.  The  state  appealed. 

The  issue  was  whether  the  state  could  tax  fuel  sold  by  one  tribe  to 
other  tribes. 

In  the  dispute,  the  revenue  department  last  year  seized  tankers  and 
gasoline,  and  the  state  issued  arrest  warrants  against  leaders  of  a 
Nebraska  tribe.  The  property  later  was  released  to  the  tribes. 

The  tribes  in  Kansas  are  the  Kickapoo  Tribe  of  Indians  of  the  Kickapoo 
Reservation  in  Kansas,  the  Iowa  Tribe  of  Kansas  and  Nebraska  plus  the  Sac 
and  Fox  Nation  of  Missouri  in  Kansas  and  Nebraska. 

They  are  buying  their  gasoline  only  from  the  Winnebago  Tribe  in  Nebraska, 
said  the  Kickapoo' s attorney,  Charley  Laman,  of  Topeka.  The  Kansas  tribes 
sell  the  gasoline  to  consumers  at  stations  in  Horton,  at  K-20  and  US-75 
highways,  at  another  nearby  location  on  US-75,  at  Reserve  and  near  White 
Cloud,  he  said. 

The  Kansas  Department  of  Revenue  attempted  to  assess  taxes  against  the 
Winnebago  Tribe's  corporation  that  supplies  the  gasoline,  HCI  Distribution. 
The  state  imposes  a tax  on  the  sale  and  delivery  of  motor  fuel. 

Last  year,  the  department  claimed  HCI  Distribution  owed  $1.25  million 
from  August  2001  to  February  2002. 

The  arrest  warrants  were  issued  against  Winnebago  leaders.  The  tribes 
sued,  contesting  the  state's  attempts.  The  tribes  contend  that  because 
they  are  sovereign  entities,  Kansas  has  no  power  to  tax  them  when  they  are 
doing  business  among  themselves. 

Judge  Dale  Saffels,  who  died  last  year,  and  later  Judge  J.  Thomas  Marten 
barred  the  state's  tax  collection  attempts  and  blocked,  for  the  time  being, 
the  state  from  pursuing  the  criminal  charges. 

The  appellate  judges,  in  a 12-page  decision,  ruled  3-0  on  Thursday  that 
Saffels  and  Marten  were  correct  in  their  rulings. 

Laman  said  he  didn't  know  immediately  if  Thursday's  decision  was 
sweeping  enough  to  halt  the  state's  attempts  or  if  key  issues  remain  to  be 
decided  in  federal  court  in  Topeka.  The  tribes  want  the  preliminary 
injunction  to  be  made  permanent. 

"The  central  and  threshold  issues  (are)  whether  federal  law  bars  the 
state  from  imposing  the  tax,  whether  federal  law  pre-empts  the  state  tax 


(as  applied  to  the  tribes)  and  whether  the  state's  enforcement  violates 
tribal  sovereign  immunity/'  the  appellate  judges  said. 

Kansas  Department  of  Revenue  officials  didn't  respond  to  a request  for 
comment . 

"This  is  (about)  Indian  economic  development/'  Laman  said,  and  the 
decision  is  "good  news." 
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Eastern  Shoshone  Get  $1.6M  Housing  Grant 
by  AP,  The  Associated  Press 
[Today  is  8/31/03.] 

Riverton,  Wyo.  (AP)  - The  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  has  awarded  a nearly  $1.6  million  grant  to  the  Eastern 
Shoshone  Housing  Authority. 

The  Native  American  Housing  Assistance  and  Self  Determination  Act 
funding  will  help  improve  housing  on  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation, 
according  to  Sen.  Craig  Thomas,  R-Wyo. 

"This  funding  gives  the  tribes  the  flexibility  they  need  to  build  new 
homes  and  improve  existing  units,"  Thomas  said  in  a release  Friday. 

The  funding  will  be  used  for  low-income  housing,  construction,  acquiring 
and  rehabilitating  housing,  housing  management,  crime  prevention  and  other 
purposes . 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Cherokee  debate  identity,  and  who  gets  the  benefits 
By  DREW  3UBERA 
September  1,  2003 
BEN  GRAY  / A3C 

Cherokee,  N.C.  --  For  the  3 million  visitors  who  motor  through  here  each 
year,  much  of  this  mountain  tourist  stop  looks  the  same  as  ever: 

Gat 1 inburg- meets -the- reservation . 

But  beyond  the  jumble  of  craft  shops,  reptile  farms,  sidewalk  Indians 
mugging  for  photos  and  a 24-hour  casino  --  plunked  down  amid  western  North 
Carolina's  hills  and  rivers  --  things  on  the  Cherokee  Indian  Reservation 
these  days  are  not  all  kitschy-serene. 

It's  election  season,  and  even  for  a tribe  with  a history  of  rough-and- 
tumble  politics,  this  summer  has  been  over  the  top,  much  of  it  sparked  by 
newfound  casino  wealth  clashing  with  the  13, 000-member  tribe's  centuries- 
old  ways. 

Among  the  highlights:  a referendum  passed  this  summer  for  a membership 
audit  to  determine  who's  Cherokee  and  who's  not,  with  even  the  council 
chairman  challenged  at  a public  meeting  to  take  a DNA  test;  a vote  for 
impeachment  proceedings  against  the  current  chief  and  council  chairman; 


and  one  council  candidate  filing  a protest  to  delay  Thursday's  vote  for 
chief  and  council  until  impeachment  hearings  --  which  haven't  even  begun  - 
- are  complete. 

"We're  a very  close-knit  community,  but  whenever  election  time  comes,  we 
lose  those  connections  pretty  quickly,"  said  former  Chief  Joyce  Dugan. 

"The  more  you  have,  the  more  distrust  you  have,"  she  added,  referring  to 
the  $155  million  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  pockets  each  year  in 
casino  profits.  "These  experiences  are  so  new  to  us  that,  until  we  settle 
down  and  understand  the  monster  we've  created,  this  is  what  we're  going  to 
be  dealing  with . " 

At  the  heart  of  the  current  fractiousness  --  which  has  pushed  long- 
smoldering  issues  of  race,  money  and  politics  front  and  center  --  is  a 
flier  opposing  the  membership  audit  that  was  anonymously  mailed  to  most  of 
the  tribe's  more  than  5,000  off-the-reservation  members  before  the  vote. 

It  named  those  on  the  12-member  council  who  supported  the  audit,  along 
with  a measure  to  restrict  absentee  voting.  It  warned  that  members  found 
not  to  be  Cherokee  would  lose  their  $6,000  annual  payment  due  every  tribe 
member  and  their  right  to  vote. 

"It  scared  them,"  said  Teresa  Mccoy,  a council  member  listed  on  the 
flier  as  a backer  of  the  referendum.  "It  was  a threat." 

Money  and  factionalism 

An  outside  investigator  determined  the  flier  was  concocted  by  the 
council  chairman,  who  got  the  names  and  mailing  addresses  from  a closely 
protected  enrollment  list  handed  to  him  by  the  chief.  Adding  to  the 
controversy:  The  flier's  return  address  was  a post  office  box  leased  by  a 
previous  chief,  impeached  in  1995  for  misusing  tribal  funds. 

The  investigator,  a lawyer  from  nearby  Waynesville,  concluded  no  tribal 
laws  had  been  broken.  In  fact,  his  report  noted  there  were  essentially  no 
campaign  laws  to  break  in  the  tribe's  governing  document. 

But  a council  majority  voted  to  impeach  Chief  Leon  Jones  and  Chairman 
Bob  Blankenship  anyway,  on  the  grounds  that  they  had  violated  the  trust 
inherent  in  their  oaths  of  office. 

"They  might  not  have  violated  any  federal  or  state  law,  but  what  they 
did  was  dishonorable,  and  those  traditions  still  carry  weight  with  tribal 
law,"  said  Mccoy.  "In  the  real  world,  honor  might  not  mean  much.  But  here 
it's  very  important." 

Both  have  said  the  report  exonerated  them.  "During  my  four  years,  I did 
not  break  any  laws,"  said  Chief  Jones. 

Opponents  see  the  impeachment  as  political  posturing  over  the  real 
issue:  How  the  tribe's  casino  money  should  be  spent. 

The  split  is  made  knottier,  said  Carmaleta  Monteith,  a former  Atlanta 
schoolteacher  who  returned  four  years  ago  to  the  reservation  where  she  was 
born,  because  people  "are  not  divided  by  political  lines,  but  by  family 
lines  --  yet  we're  all  related." 

"Per  square  inch,"  added  Tim  Hatley,  the  Sequoyah  distinguished 
professor  at  Western  Carolina  University,  "it's  about  as  complicated  a 
political  landscape  as  exists  in  the  world." 

Jerry  Wolfe,  78,  a tribal  elder  who  works  at  the  Museum  of  the  Cherokee, 
summed  up  the  current  complications,  "The  greed  part  comes  in  when  there's 
so  much  money  involved." 

This  once  sleepy  reservation  has  boomed  since  Hamah's  Cherokee  Casino 
opened  in  1997. 

In  the  last  decade,  the  reservation's  annual  operating  budget  has  soared 
from  about  $20  million  to  more  than  $130  million.  The  chief's  salary  has 
almost  doubled,  to  about  $100,000  --  same  as  that  of  the  North  Carolina 
governor.  One  former  council  member  recalled  making  $35  a meeting  in  the 
1970s.  Council  salaries  today:  $50,000. 

The  windfall  has  resulted  in  a host  of  improvements  for  the  7,400 
Cherokees  who  live  in  the  six  communities  making  up  the  reservation. 
Recreation  facilities,  education  programs,  health  clinics,  a dialysis 
center  --  the  list  stretches  on. 

The  per  capita  payout  has  also  given  residents  more  to  spend  on  houses, 
cars  and  clothes.  One  laundromat  operator  isn't  renewing  his  lease  because 
of  sinking  business:  Former  customers  have  bought  their  own  washers  and 


dryers.  Per  capita  payments  for  newborns  go  into  a trust  until  they  turn 
18. 


Old  resentments  revived 

But  the  prosperity  has  also  rekindled  racial  tensions  and  upped  the 
political  stakes. 

Tribe  members  have  long  talked  about  the  descendants  of  "five-dollar 
Indians"  --  non-Cherokees  put  on  the  federal  government's  first  membership 
roll  in  1924  by  paying  census  takers  $5  to  qualify  for  any  tribal 
entitlements . 

Over  the  years,  various  chiefs  also  took  favors  for  enlisting  those 
whose  bloodlines  weren't  the  required  one-sixteenth  Cherokee.  Many  became 
successful  business  owners,  straining  relationships  between  "full-bloods" 
and  "lesser-degrees,"  those  with  a lesser  degree  of  Cherokee  blood. 

The  audit,  scheduled  to  begin  in  December,  will  likely  be  conducted 
mostly  by  going  through  membership  roles,  although  DNA  testing  may  be  used. 
Those  who  support  the  audit  say  it's  overdue. 

"For  someone  to  say  it's  not,  they  have  no  respect  for  their  fellow 
Cherokee  brothers  and  sisters,"  said  Missy  Crowe,  a council  candidate  and 
longtime  activist. 

But  others,  including  Chief  Hones,  believe  it  will  be  a logistical 
nightmare,  and  is  unfair  to  those  who  have  thought  of  themselves  as 
Cherokee  their  whole  lives. 

Some  also  see  another  motive:  The  fewer  tribe  members,  the  bigger  the 
per  capita  payout  to  those  remaining. 

"It  goes  back  to  'follow  the  money, ' " said  Lewis  Harding,  a local  hotel 
owner.  "We're  stomping  on  our  own  feet." 

The  one  positive  division  surrounding  Thursday's  election  is  that 
between  the  two  candidates  for  chief  (Hones  lost  in  the  Hune  primary) . 
Virtually  everyone  respects  both  men  --  one  the  son  of  a former  chief,  the 
other  the  tribe's  financial  officer.  They  were  separated  in  the  primary  by 
a single  vote:  839  to  838. 

The  winner  takes  over  at  a crucial  juncture  for  a people  descended  from 
the  small  band  of  tribesmen  who  hid  in  these  hills  while  the  U.S. 
government  rounded  up  the  Cherokee  for  the  infamous  "Trail  of  Tears" 
forced  relocation  to  Oklahoma  in  1838. 

The  Eastern  Band  is  an  economic  and  political  player  now,  sought  out  by 
businessmen  and  state  and  local  politicians,  with  its  $700  million  in 
assets  and  job-generating  casino.  The  new  chief  has  to  work  with  those 
interests  while  appeasing  factions  on  the  reservation.  It  won't  be  easy: 

Few  chiefs  win  re-election. 

"We're  too  much  of  a big  family,"  said  tribal  elder  Wolfe.  "We're  all 
cousins,  uncles,  aunts,  you  name  it.  It's  too  easy  for  people  to  get 
jealous  over  things  other  people  are  doing. 

"We  need  to  get  it  straightened  out  and  on  the  the  right  track,"  he 
added.  "And  that  right  track  is  the  truthful  track." 
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Tracing  the  Trail  of  Tears 
By  ELIZABETH  BETTS  HICKMAN 
Staff  Writer 
August  31,  2003 

Today,  more  than  160  years  after  we  forced  the  Cherokee  to  pack  up  and 
leave  their  homes,  one  man  is  determined  we  never  forget 

ON  THE  CUMBERLAND  PLATEAU  - As  he  steers  his  red  Subaru  Forester  down  a 


nutted  road  that  bisects  a tree  farm,  Phil  Thomason  apologizes  for  the 
bumps:  "I'm  one  of  those  people  in  the  minority  who  actually  drives  their 
SUV  off -road." 

It's  not  the  first  time  he's  put  the  car  through  its  paces. 

As  principal  of  Thomason  & Associates,  a Nashville  preservation  planning 
and  consulting  firm  that  does  work  throughout  the  country,  Thomason  does 
his  share  of  driving. 

But  over  the  past  year,  he's  found  himself  focusing  more  on  mere  traces 
of  old  roads  that  meander  through  farm  fields  than  on  ribbons  of  four-lane 
highways . 

The  old  road  beds,  ferry  crossings  and  campsites  he's  been  exploring  are 
traces  of  the  Trail  of  Tears,  which  passed  through  Tennessee  during  1837 
and  1838.  The  event  was  the  culmination  of  the  Indian  Removal  Act  and 
meant  that  thousands  of  Cherokee  had  to  leave  their  lands  for  a new  home 
west  of  the  Mississippi  River. 

Two  years  ago,  Thomason  and  his  firm  submitted  the  winning  bid  - 
approximately  $70,000  - for  a National  Park  Service  contract.  Their  task: 
Document  these  sites  throughout  the  Southeast  and  determine  their 
eligibility  for  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  They  expect  to 
be  done  next  month. 

"We've  done  fieldwork  from  Georgia  and  North  Carolina  over  into  Oklahoma 
" says  Thomason,  a 50-year-old  soft-spoken  father  of  two  teenage  daughters 
who  has  a master's  degree  in  historic  preservation  from  Middle  Tennessee 
State  University. 

Fieldwork,  in  this  case,  is  all  about  "ground-truthing, " or  determining 
if  lines  on  a map  are  the  same  on  the  ground.  In  many  cases,  they're  not, 
even  in  this  age  of  global  positioning  systems  and  satellite  imagery. 

The  project  is  essentially  two  related  ones.  The  first  part,  now 
complete,  was  to  document  and  determine  eligibility  of  multiple  properties 
for  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  The  second  part,  which  will 
wrap  up  next  month,  is  to  identify  and  nominate  about  25  specific  building 
sites,  sections  of  roadbed,  ferry  crossings,  campsites  or  gravesites  to 
the  register.  About  six  of  those  are  in  Tennessee. 

For  Thomason,  the  project  has  become  more  than  simply  completing  a 
preservation  contract  with  the  government.  It's  been  about  finding  a 
connection  between  history,  land  and  modern  life. 

"The  25  nominations  we're  doing  are  the  most  obvious  sites,  the  best- 
known  sites  and  ones  that  have  high  potential  for  interpretation,"  he  says 
noting  that  some  are  already  protected  as  part  of  park  systems.  His 
mission,  really,  is  to  answer  a question: 

"What  is  there  that  can  resonate  with  us  today  about  the  experience  of 
the  Trail  of  Tears?"  he  says.  "In  other  words,  what  is  still  left  out  on 
the  land  that  you  can  go  to  and  have  a sense  of  time  and  place  from  the 
1830s?" 

Framing  a project 

The  simple  answer  is  there's  not  a lot  left.  Over  the  years,  some 
stagecoach  roads  became  paved  roads  and  then  major  thoroughfares.  Other 
segments  of  the  trail  that  were  once  busy  paths  are  now  simply  depressions 
that  show  up  as  shallow  valleys  through  farm  fields. 

While  there's  an  official  driving  tour  of  the  trail,  it  follows  the 
closest  main  roads,  not  the  trail  itself.  The  project  Thomason  & 

Associates  is  completing  seeks  to  get  to  the  real  thing. 

"In  1987,  when  we  had  a very  vague  understanding  of  where  the  trail  was, 
we  developed  a comprehensive  management  plan,"  says  Aaron  Mahr,  a 
historian  with  the  National  Trails  System  Office  of  the  National  Park 
Service  (NPS)  in  Santa  Fe,  N.M. 

"One  objective  was  to  identify  all  of  the  information  and  develop  a map, 
" Mahr  says.  "There  was  a total  of  17  detachments  and  they  didn't  all 
follow  the  same  route." 

Over  the  years,  various  individuals  and  groups  either  interested  in 
local  or  Native  American  history  or  working  in  the  preservation  field  had 
developed  maps,  but  there  wasn't  a cohesive  national  map  that  had  been 
field-checked . 

"That's  the  greatest  value  to  what  Phil  has  been  doing,"  Mahr  says. 


"We're  making  this  a very  real  thing,  and  sometimes,  we've  moved  that  line 
by  miles.  It's  our  goal  to  ground-truth  every  single  foot  of  this  trail." 

Many  of  those  miles  have  been  driven  by  Thomason,  Peggy  Nickell  or 
Teresa  Douglass,  the  trio  who  makes  up  Thomason  & Associates. 

Thomason  himself  has  visited  a lot  of  the  trail,  and  his  high-tech 
hiking  shoes  - a stark  contrast  to  the  thousands  of  weary  feet  that 
crossed  these  paths  - have  been  put  to  the  test. 

"Tennessee  has  more  miles  of  the  Trail  of  Tears  than  any  other  state," 
he  says. 

That  prospect,  while  daunting,  is  exciting,  too. 

"This  is  demonstrating  to  the  general  public  the  significance  of  the 
Trail  of  Tears  and  why  it  is  so  important,  and  how  we  can  commemorate  and 
honor  those  who  made  the  journey,"  Thomason  says. 

Clearly,  he's  a believer,  not  just  a man  doing  his  historic  preservation 
duty. 

"I  think  the  immensity  of  this  undertaking  really  spoke  to  me  the  most," 
he  says  gravely,  sitting  behind  the  wheel  of  the  Subaru  with  the  license 
plate  that  reads  "PRESRVE." 

"Dust  conceiving  of  this  many  people  and  that  many  animals  going  west  . . 
."  he  wonders  aloud  while  looking  out  over  the  landscape  of  relatively  new 
pine  trees.  "For  thousands  of  folks  to  do  that  is  a tremendous  achievement 
in  terms  of  logistics.  It  was  truly  a monumental  feat. 

"I  think  the  Trail  of  Tears  has  continued  to  capture  the  public's 
attention  because  it  really  is  a true  watershed  event  in  Native 
American/American  relations,"  he  says. 

"The  Cherokee  did  everything  they  could  to  assimilate  with  Anglo- 
European  culture.  They  lived  in  log  houses.  Some  of  the  wealthier  Cherokee 
had  brick  or  frame  homes  and  they  adopted  traditional  farming  methods.  And 
between  800  and  1,000  slaves  went  with  them.  . . . They  were  slaveholders. 
No  matter  what  they  did,  it  was  never  enough." 

Tracking  history 

"I  think  folks  look  at  the  Trail  of  Tears  as  truly  one  of  those  blights 
or  dark  spots,  one  of  those  truly  unfair  events  in  our  nation's  history," 
Thomason  says. 

Back  in  the  Subaru,  he  begins  to  look  for  a cemetery  he  remembers  as 
roughly  near  a segment  of  old  roadbed  on  the  plateau  that's  now  a tree 
farm. 

"Traditionally,  there's  been  a lot  of  logging  and  strip-mining  up  here, 
which  wreaks  havoc  on  historic  road  beds." 

After  several  dead  ends,  a stop  to  ask  for  directions  and  a few  wrong 
turns  on  roads  seemingly  in  the  middle  of  nowhere,  Thomason  hits  his 
target.  "There  it  is!"  he  says.  "I  knew  it  was  around  here." 

The  Pleasant  Hill  Cemetery  isn't  connected  to  the  Trail  of  Tears,  but 
it's  right  next  to  a somewhat  intact  section  of  roadbed  that  meanders 
around  it.  A burned-out  Deep  Grand  Cherokee  litters  the  sandy  track  and 
somewhat  mars  the  experience  of  walking  on  a segment  of  this  historic 
trail,  but  it's  a visible  portion  nonetheless.  Bumblebees  intent  on 
visiting  the  wild  purple  phlox  along  the  side  of  the  road  help  make  up  for 
the  manmade  mess. 

It's  all  part  of  the  process,  Thomason  says.  It's  not  always  scenic  or 
easy. 

"You  go  back  to  the  primary  source  material,"  he  says,  referring  to  his 
method  of  looking  first  at  the  eyewitness  accounts  and  old  maps.  He  layers 
maps,  too,  in  order  to  see  how  roads  changed  direction  over  the  years. 

"You  get  beyond  that  into  the  accounts  that  are  documented  in  the 
records  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,"  he  says.  "And  from  that,  you  get 
information  about  which  towns  they  went  through.  It's  sort  of  like  this 
cumulative  effect.  . . . It's  calling  people  and  saying,  'Look,  you  know 
that  old  road  bed  on  your  property?  Well,  this  is  very  significant  in 
American  history.'  The  reaction  more  often  has  been  'I'm  honored  to  have 
this  recognized, ' because  the  Trail  of  Tears  has  such  resonance  with  the 
public,"  he  says. 


The  future  of  the  trail 


A major  benefit  of  completing  the  National  Park  Service  project,  in 
addition  to  adding  to  America's  historic  record,  is  its  potential  to  help 
local  communities.  In  some  cases,  what  might  look  like  an  old  gully  is,  in 
fact,  historically  significant  and,  therefore,  could  one  day  become  a draw 
for  a small  town. 

"National  Register  recognition  is  one  of  the  ways  you  commemorate  these 
properties,"  Thomason  says.  "First  you  identify  them  and  then  you  work 
with  local  chapters  and  municipal  governments  to  do  marketing  and 
promotion  and  increase  heritage  tourism." 

Thomason  notes  that  there's  no  plan  to  connect  all  of  the  pieces  of  the 
trail  or  acquire  the  land  they  cross.  It's  about  documenting  what's  left 
and  what  places  are  significant  enough  to  get  on  the  National  Register. 

The  goal  of  the  National  Park  Service,  in  addition  to  accurately 
documenting  the  trail,  Mahr  says,  is  to  help  provide  national  cohesion  to 
local  history  groups  and  other  interested  parties,  such  as  the  Trail  of 
Tears  Association. 

One  place  with  great  potential  to  welcome  visitors  with  an  interest  in 
the  Trail  is  in  Dunlap,  Tenn.,  in  Sequatchie  County,  and  not  far  off 
Interstate  24. 

There,  the  Sequatchie  Valley  Historical  Society  manages  the  Dunlap  Coke 
Ovens  historic  site,  which  commemorates  the  area's  industrial  history  by 
protecting  the  dramatic  coke  ovens,  which  were  made  of  cut  stone  and  built 
to  cook  coal  into  more  readily  used  coke. 

The  approximately  77-acre  site  is  already  on  the  National  Register  of 
Historic  Places  and  incorporates  a museum  building  with  a local  history 
room,  an  outdoor  stage  and  an  amphitheater. 

The  recent  discovery  of  an  existing,  earlier  layer  of  history  - that 
being  the  Trail  of  Tears  - has  delighted  Carson  Camp,  a local  photographer, 
historian,  preservationist  and  board  member  for  the  museum. 

"It's  getting  a lot  more  attention,"  he  says,  noting  that  the  future 
lies  in  interpreting  the  broad  history  of  the  area.  "We  want  to  mark  the 
trail  (so)  people  can  go  and  put  their  feet  on  it.  We  do  feel  it  has  to  be 
something  that  people  can  walk  on.  We're  not  going  to  pave  trails." 

He's  been  an  advocate  and  ambassador  for  both  Thomason's  project  and 
National  Park  Service  initiatives. 

"So  far,  the  trail  business  has  been  well-received,"  he  says,  noting 
that  a few  people  have  been  concerned  that  the  National  Park  Service  was 
going  to  take  portions  of  the  land,  which  couldn't  be  further  from  the 
truth. 

"The  National  Park  Service  is  going  to  advise.  They're  not  going  to  own 
it  or  anything.  It's  a pretty  good  deal.  . . . This  is  so  new,  there's  so 
few  people  in  the  valley  who  really  know  about  this." 

"Carson  has  a good,  long-range  vision  of  what  this  could  mean  for  future 
tourism,"  Thomason  says.  "There  are  folks  who  are  really  true  caretakers 
and  who  see  the  responsibility  to  care  for  these  places." 

And  among  the  caretakers,  the  National  Park  Service  wants  to  see 
Americans  take  responsibility  for  their  own  experience. 

"We  want  people  to  be  on  the  trail,"  Mahr  says.  "We  want  it  to  be  more 
than  a concept  that  you  can  read  about  on  a pamphlet.  . . . It's  such  a 
compelling  story.  It's  an  ugly  story,  but  it's  all  part  of  our  shared 
history. " 

Related  story  A brief  history  of  The  Trail  of  Tears  On  the  Register 

Being  listed  on  the  National  Register  is  basically  an  honor.  There's  no 
cost  and  there  is  no  requirement  to  be  listed  if  a property  is  eligible. 
Also,  owners  don't  have  any  obligation  to  open  their  private  land  to  the 
public . 

Likewise,  a listing  doesn't  provide  guidelines  or  any  protection,  except 
against  negative  effects  from  a federal  project,  such  as  a new  interstate 
highway. 

Since  the  multiple  segments  of  the  Trail  of  Tears  aren't  connected,  the 
pieces  are  simply  being  documented  as  part  of  the  nation's  history.  In 
many  cases,  local  preservation  or  history  groups  are  involved  in 
protecting  and  documenting  segments. 

It's  also  important  to  note  the  difference  between  a historic  trail. 


such  as  the  Trail  of  Tears,  and  a scenic  trail,  such  as  the  Appalachian 
Trail . 

Scenic  trails  are  made  for  recreation  and  completely  open  to  the  public, 
while  historic  trails  may  have  some  segments  accessible  to  the  public,  but 
are  not  continuous  paths. 

Passing  through  Nashville 

Scholars  note  that  the  Cherokee  traveled  through  Nashville  on  either 
Second  Avenue  or  Third  or  Fourth  avenues  before  crossing  over  the 
Cumberland  River  on  the  old  suspension  bridge  close  to  where  Victory 
Memorial  Bridge  is  now. 

"The  spectacle  of  this  for  those  along  those  roads  must  have  been 
incredible,"  Thomason  says. 

Elizabeth  Betts  Hickman  is  a features  writer  for  The  Tennessean. 

Reach  her  at  259-8045  or  ebetts@tennessean.com. 
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Nanticoke  members  address  Milllsboro  Chamber  membership 
By  S.  Wayne  Carter  3r. 

Staff  Reporter 
August  27,  2003 

Nanticoke  Indian  Chief  Tee  Norwood  and  his  wife  lean  spoke  to  members  of 
the  Greater  Millsboro  Chamber  of  Commerce  about  preserving  and  improving 
the  Nanticoke  Indian  Center  and  Museum  at  the  Tuesday,  Aug.  21  evening 
chamber  meeting. 

lean  Norwood  said  the  center  and  the  museum,  both  located  along  Route  24 
east  of  town,  are  in  need  of  renovations.  While  the  tribe's  plans  for  the 
two  buildings  are  not  expected  to  be  achieved  in  the  immediate  future,  the 
Chief's  wife  said  they  have  lofty  goals. 

"If  you  are  going  to  dream,  dream  big,"  she  said. 

In  addition  to  aesthetic  renovations,  the  tribe  would  like  to  make  the 
museum  a serious,  educational  attraction  to  both  tourists  and  locals. 

"We  have  more  visitors  from  schools  upstate  and  from  the  Maryland  area," 
said  Chief  Norwood.  "We  want  to  target  the  local  school  children." 

If  the  tribe's  dreams  become  a reality,  the  Nanticoke  Indian  Museum 
would  boast  artifacts  from  the  tribe's  history  along  with  a Native 
American  art  gallery  and  historical  lectures  from  members  of  the  tribe. 

The  Nanticoke  tribe  has  already  spoken  with  officials  at  the  Smithsonian 
in  Washington,  D.C.  about  borrowing  artifacts  for  temporary  display  in  the 
museum. 

The  first  steps  in  the  tribe's  plan  is  to  rearrange  and  renovate  the 
Nanticoke  Indian  Center  to  house  a computer  lab  and  a children's  play  room. 
Already  the  tribe  has  received  $15,000  in  grant  money  from  the  Delaware 
Community  Organization  to  make  some  of  the  changes  possible,  lean  Norwood 
said . 

The  center  would  also  serve  as  a meeting  place  and  could  host  the  annual 
Nanticoke  Indian  Powwow,  which  will  be  held  Saturday,  Sept.  6 and  Sunday, 
Sept.  7. 

lean  Norwood  said  the  tribe  would  look  to  organizations  such  as  the 
Delaware  Department  of  Transportation,  the  Department  of  Tourism,  the 
Delaware  Historic  Preservation,  Delaware  Foundation,  area  banks  and 
federal  funding  to  make  the  improvements  they  believe  are  necessary  to 
attract  people  to  their  historic  culture. 

"We  don't  have  a bottom  line,"  said  Chief  Norwood.  "We  are  putting  this 


out  to  people.  They  have  been  impressed  that  we  have  been  working  with 
other  groups  so  that  there  isn't  something  like  it  going  up  five  miles 
down  the  road." 

His  wife  said  it  is  important  to  preserve  the  culture,  with  its  impacts 
reaching  far  into  the  future. 

"It  is  a treasure,"  she  commented,  "to  know  what  we  stood  for  and  what 
we  still  stand  for  today." 

Chief  Norwood  said  it  is  important  for  the  tribe  to  know  they  must  first 
help  themselves  before  they  look  for  outside  help  for  their  projects. 

"It  looks  a lot  better  to  people  when  you  try  to  instill  helping 
yourself  first  before  you  ask  them  how  much  they  can  help  you,"  he  said. 

Along  those  lines,  the  Chief  offered  the  chamber  the  tribe's  services 
whenever  they  may  be  needed. 

"Anything  we  can  do  to  help  you,"  he  said,  "if  it  is  within  our  means, 
we'll  be  more  than  willing." 

For  more  information  about  the  upcoming  Nanticoke  Indian  Powwow, 
call  (302)  945-7022. 

Reach  S.  Wayne  Carter  Dr.  at  (302)  537-1881,  ext.  105, 
or  by  e-mail  at  wcarter@smgpo.gannett.com. 
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Tribe  to  sue  corps  over  trafficway  decision 
By  Mark  Fagan,  D-W/6News/World  Online 
Wednesday,  August  27,  2003 

An  American  Indian  tribe  is  ready  to  go  to  court  to  prevent  the  South 
Lawrence  Trafficway  from  being  built  through  the  Baker  Wetlands. 

The  Prairie  Band  Potawatomi  Nation  is  asking  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of 
Engineers  to  take  another  look  at  options  for  a highway  south  of  the 
Wakarusa  River,  an  option  rejected  by  the  corps  eight  months  ago. 

And  now,  as  the  corps  prepares  to  issue  its  "record  of  decision"  for  the 
project  --  a document  that  would  lift  regulatory  barriers  to  construction 
of  the  estimated  $110.2  million  highway  through  the  wetlands  --  tribal 
officials  say  they  have  a better,  less  expensive  alternative. 

If  the  corps  can't  see  it,  they  say,  a judge  will. 

"It  is  disturbing  that  through  this  misguided  and  blatantly  defective 
EIS  (environmental  impact  statement)  process,  the  corps  would  permit 
construction  that  will  irreparably  damage  the  environmental,  scientific, 
historical,  cultural  and  religious  resources  of  the  wetlands,  especially 
when  better  and  less  expensive  alternatives  have  been  swept  under  the 
carpet,"  said  Dackie  Mitchell,  a member  of  the  Mayetta-based  nation's 
tribal  council.  "This  cannot  be  allowed  to  happen." 

David  Prager  III,  a tribal  attorney,  said  a "diverse"  coalition  of 
trafficway  opponents  --  including  environmental  groups,  other  tribes  and 
concerned  individuals  --  was  assembling  a case  against  the  project  and  its 
chief  federal  regulator,  the  corps. 

The  corps,  Prager  said,  has  failed  to  give  proper  review  to  an  alignment 
that  would  run  south  of  the  Wakarusa  River. 

The  tribe  hired  an  engineer  to  review  options  and  came  up  with  a route 
that  would  have  shorter  bridges  --  and  therefore  cost  $17  million  less  -- 
than  another  south-of-the-river  alignment  the  corps  considered  and 
ultimately  rejected,  Prager  said. 

The  corps  estimated  its  version  of  the  south-of -the-river  route  would 
cost  $128.5  million  to  build.  The  tribe  maintains  its  route  would  cost 
$111.9  million,  or  as  little  as  $92.2  million  if  bridges  were  narrowed  to 


two  lanes. 

The  corps'  chosen  route,  through  the  wetlands,  is  estimated  to  cost  $110. 
2 million. 

"Why  not  do  something  that  costs  about  the  same,  or  costs  less,  and 
doesn't  damage  the  wetlands?"  Prager  asked. 

Bob  Smith,  the  trafficway  project  manager  for  the  corps,  said  the  corps 
did  check  out  a variety  of  options  for  building  a highway  south  of  the 
river.  The  agency  recently  reviewed  the  tribe's  suggestions  and  determined 
that  it  actually  would  cost  about  $123.2  million. 

Not  that  cost  is  the  overriding  factor. 

Smith  said  that  after  taking  all  factors  into  consideration  --  including 
effects  on  the  environment,  cultural  resources  and  driver  safety  --  the 
32nd  Street  alignment  would  best  serve  the  overall  public  interest. 

And  that,  he  said,  is  the  corps'  goal. 

"We're  looking  at  more  than  just  cost  here,  and  that's  something  that, 
based  on  my  conversations  with  the  tribe,  it  doesn't  appear  that  they're 
looking  at  anything  other  than  just  cost,"  Smith  said.  "Our  view  is  more 
holistic.  We're  looking  at  more  than  just  costs." 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Lawrence  lournal-World/Lawrence,  KS. 
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Penobscots  critical  of  EPA  ruling 
Thursday,  August  28,  2003 

BANGOR  - The  Penobscot  Nation  is  challenging  the  U.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency's  decision  not  to  put  Lincoln  Pulp  & Paper  Co.  on  a list 
of  Superfund  sites. 

The  tribe,  which  contends  that  dioxin  pollution  in  the  Penobscot  River 
has  caused  high  cancer  rates  among  Indian  Island  residents,  claims  the 
EPA's  decision  was  based  on  politics,  not  science. 

The  decision  is  viewed  as  favorable  for  Eastern  Pulp  & Paper,  the  mill's 
parent  company,  which  is  mired  in  bankruptcy. 

3ohn  Banks,  director  of  natural  resources  for  the  Penobscots,  said  the 
tribe  is  reviewing  its  options. 

The  EPA  announced  its  decision  that  the  paper  company  is  not  eligible 
for  a Superfund  listing  on  Friday,  following  three  years  of  scientific 
evaluation,  said  Chet  lanowski,  acting  chief  of  technical  support  and  site 
assessment  at  the  EPA's  regional  office  in  Boston. 

Banks  said  the  EPA  should  have  waited  for  a study  of  possible 
contamination  in  the  Penobscot  River  sediment.  That  will  likely  be 
completed  by  this  time  next  year.  Banks  said. 

"The  decision  was  not  based  on  sound  science,"  he  said.  "It  was  based  on 
political  pressure." 

Superfund  is  the  common  name  for  a federal  program  created  in  1980  to 
deal  with  large  toxic  pollution  problems,  primarily  at  old  industrial 
sites . 

While  Maine  has  had  14  Superfund  sites  identified  over  the  years, 
including  Loring  Air  Force  Base  and  the  Eastland  Woolen  Mill  in  Corinna, 
none  of  the  state's  paper  mills  has  ever  been  listed. 

Maine  politicians  worked  to  ensure  that  the  Lincoln  mill  was  spared  such 
a listing,  and  trumpeted  their  success  in  press  releases  last  week. 

Gov.  3ohn  Baldacci  was  among  those  who  opposed  a listing. 

"The  specter  of  Superfund  listing  . . . has  made  it  very  difficult  for 
Lincoln  to  resume  normal  business  operations  . . . the  overall 
environmental  condition  at  the  property  and  the  river  fall  well  below  the 
level  of  a national  caliber  cleanup,"  the  governor  wrote  in  a March  letter 


to  the  EPA. 

The  Maine  Department  of  Environmental  Protection  has  been  looking  into 
contamination  at  the  site  since  1986,  an  investigation  that  began  after 
the  company  was  fined  for  several  environmental  violations,  including  a $1 
million  penalty  in  1990,  the  largest  the  state  agency  has  ever  levied. 

The  DEP  and  the  EPA  both  found  contamination  in  the  soil  and  groundwater 
but  neither  believed  the  pollution  to  be  at  a level  that  justified  a 
Superfund  listing. 

Doug  Walsh,  a vice  president  with  the  parent  Eastern  Pulp  Corp.,  cited 
state  effluent  testing  that  showed  dioxin  emissions  have  been  below 
detectable  levels  in  recent  years. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Tribal  Leader  Learned  to  Flelp  by  Following  His  Family's  Example 
By  MARISSA  STONE  | The  New  Mexican 
Wednesday,  August  27,  2003 

Eugene  Pino  was  10  years  old  when  his  career  as  a tribal  leader  began  to 
take  shape. 

He  remembers  both  Indians  and  non-Indians  stopping  at  his  great 
grandparents'  general  store  on  San  Ildefonso  Pueblo. 

Pino's  great-grandmother  gave  away  more  flour  and  potatoes  at  the  store 
than  she  sold,  he  said. 

That  great-grandmother  was  Maria  Martinez,  the  renowned  potter. 

"She  lived  with  open  arms,"  Pino,  48,  said  Thursday,  as  he  took  a break 
from  a Native  American  Parent  Committee  Retreat  in  Santa  Fe. 

Martinez  taught  her  children  and  grandchildren  to  do  the  same.  She  and 
her  husband,  Dulian,  also  taught  their  children  to  respect  their  elders 
and  serve  their  community,  Pino  said. 

In  February,  Pino  became  the  first  Indian  to  win  a seat  on  the  Pojoaque 
Valley  Board  of  Education  in  more  than  20  years. 

Pino,  who  attended  Pojoaque  schools  and  St.  Catherine's  Indian  School, 
remembers  seeing  Indian  students  falling  behind  because  of  poverty, 
substance  abuse  and  domestic  violence. 

The  students'  problems  were  sometimes  made  worse  because  tribal  leaders 
weren't  held  accountable,  Pino  said.  And  those  students  weren't 
represented  in  their  classes  or  on  school  boards. 

Someone  needed  to  do  something.  Pino  decided  to  be  that  person.  Now  he's 
serving  students  full  time,  but  he  stresses  that  said  he  works  for  all 
students,  not  just  Indians. 

Before  running  for  the  board,  Pino  spent  two  terms  between  1992  and  1998 
as  a San  Ildefonso  tribal  councilor.  During  one  of  those  terms,  San 
Ildefonso  Gov.  Pete  Martinez  couldn't  serve  his  duties  as  governor  so  he 
delegated  them  to  Pino. 

Pino  likes  has  always  wanted  to  be  a conduit,  which  is  Hii-tuu  in  Tewa. 
The  word  also  means  the  voice,  listener  and  communicator. 

Pino  sees  himself  as  a bridge  between  Indians  and  non-Indians.  Members 
of  San  luan,  Santa  Clara,  Nambe',  Pojoaque,  Tesuque  and  San  Ildefonso 
pueblos  come  to  Pino  for  advice  and  information  about  the  schools,  he  said 
And  Pino  is  around  to  make  certain  things  clear  to  the  board,  like  the 
importance  of  feast  days  and  other  tribal  activities,  which  sometimes  come 
up  without  much  notice.  Another  issue  was  that  Indians  were  unsure  of  was 
who  to  contact  in  the  school  system  about  those  events. 

At  one  time,  the  tribes  liked  to  be  autonomous  and  "everyone  was  on 


their  own/'  Pino  said.  Now,  Indians  are  realizing  the  good  side  of 
representation,  he  said.  Through  cohesiveness,  things  get  done  and  the 
tribes  are  on  the  path  to  making  their  children's'  lives  better,  he  said. 

But  the  tribes  still  need  to  work  on  maintaining  their  language  and 
making  parental  participation  in  their  children's'  schooling  a priority, 
he  said.  More  than  360  Indian  students  attend  school  in  the  district  and 
even  more  want  to,  Pino  said. 

He  wants  to  be  a stepping  stone  for  other  Indians,  Pino  said.  "I  want 
others  to  seek  positions  where  they  can  make  a difference,  rather  than  for 
political  gain." 

For  now,  Pino  urges  Indians  to  get  involved  in  the  Native  American 
Parent  Committee,  which  strives  to  improve  opportunities  for  Indian 
students 

Pino  is  also  the  chairman  of  the  Native  American  Caucus  of  the  National 
School  Board  Association  and  a delegate  for  the  Democratic  Party  of  New 
Mexico. 

For  more  information  on  the  Native  American  Parent  Committee, 
call  983-2667. 

Marissa  Stone  covers  the  Pojoaque  Valley  for  The  New  Mexican 
and  can  be  reached  at  mstone@sfnewmexican.com 
Content  c.  2003  The  New  Mexican,  Inc. 
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Tribe  seeks  new  source  for  energy 
2003-08-28 
By  Ann  Kelley 
The  Oklahoman 

SHAWNEE  - The  Citizen  Band  Potawatomi  Nation  will  invest  $92,000  in 
federal  and  tribal  funds  to  study  the  potential  for  developing  a renewable 
energy  source  on  its  lands. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Energy  has  agreed  to  give  the  tribe  $72,000  to 
study  options  for  creating  its  own  electrical  power  through  clean  energy 
sources,  like  wind,  solar  or  bio-mass  generation.  The  tribe  will 
contribute  $20,000  to  the  project. 

Based  in  Shawnee,  the  Potawatomi  Nation  is  the  ninth  largest  American 
Indian  tribe  in  the  United  States. 

It  was  one  of  nine  tribes  recently  awarded  grants  totaling  $800,000  to 
study  energy  development  on  reservation  and  tribal  lands. 

"Our  hope  is  that  American  Indian  tribes  will  discover  what  their 
renewable  energy  resources  are  and  develop  them  as  they  see  fit,"  said 
Lizana  Pierce,  Department  of  Energy  Tribal  Energy  Project  Manager.  "We're 
hoping  that  tribal  leaders  will  use  this  information  to  make  the  best 
decision  for  their  people  --  not  the  developers  who  may  already  be  trying 
to  tap  into  their  energy  sources." 

Pierce  said  many  energy  developers  have  done  feasibility  studies  for 
tribes,  but  the  information  stays  in  the  hands  of  the  developers.  She  said 
all  information  made  possible  through  the  grant  will  be  exclusively  owned 
by  the  Potawatomi  Nation. 

According  to  Department  of  Energy  studies,  about  1.4  percent  of  the 
people  in  the  United  States  don't  have  access  to  electricity;  14.2  percent 
of  them  are  American  Indians. 

"This  is  hardly  fair  when  you  consider  that  Indian  lands  comprise  5 
percent  of  the  land  in  the  U.S.  and  about  10  percent  of  all  energy 
sources,"  she  said. 

Pierce  said  the  tribe's  options  for  developing  an  energy  source  are  wide 


open,  but  the  long-  term  plan  is  to  develop  a sufficient  reliable  energy 
source  for  its  members. 

Tribal  spokesman  Michael  Dobson  said  tribal  officials  did  not  want  to 
comment  about  the  grant. 

Others  to  receive  grants  are  the  Cabazon  Band  of  Mission  Indians,  Indio, 
Calif.;  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians,  Salamanca,  N.Y.;  White  Earth  Reservation, 
White  Earth,  Minn.;  Smith  River  Rancheria,  Smith  River,  Calif.;  Fort  Sill 
Apache  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  Apache;  Yurok  Tribe,  Klamath,  Calif.;  Samish 
Indian  Nation,  Anacortes,  Wash. 

Copyright  c.  2003,  Produced  by  NewsOK/NEWS  9/The  Oklahoman. 
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Lately,  the  coffee  in  Masset,  a small  town  on  the  remote  island  of  Haida 
Gwaii,  tastes  especially  sweet.  That's  because  HaidaBucks,  a small 
indigenous-owned  coffee  house  and  restaurant  located  there,  is  savouring 
its  victory  over  Starbucks  and  its  claims  of  trademark  infringement. 

In  true  David-vs . -Goliath  fashion,  HaidaBucks  stared  down  a 
multi-billion-dollar  global  enterprise.  "We  won,"  said  co-owner  Darin 
Swanson.  "We  did  more  than  defend  our  name;  we  defended  our  honour  as 
indigenous  peoples,  and  our  right  to  our  heritage." 

It  began  when  Starbucks  alleged  that  the  small,  struggling  business  was 
violating  Starbucks'  trademark  rights.  Threatene 
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Mvskogee  Otowoskucee/little  chestnut  moon 
Western  Cherokee  Dulisdi/nut  or  black  butterfly  moon 
+ — - + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  i 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  lournal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw 

Hi'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 
- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 


<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Frostys  Amerindian  and  News  Gathering  Mailing  Lists; 
Newsgroup:  alt. native;  UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT!! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 
< ================<<<<  >>>>; 
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| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  i 
| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 
| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  i 
| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  j 
I one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a j 
| rigid  definition  of  Indians,  j 
i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  j 
! it  had  for  centuries,  and  i 
| eventually  Indians  will  be  ! 
j defined  out  of  existence."  I 
| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  i 
j government  will  be  freed  of  I 
j its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"| 
+ -- -+ 

This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


"The  earth  has  received  the  embrace 
results  of  that  love." 

Chief  Sitting  Bull,  Hunkpapa  L 


| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  i 

| gone  forever  j 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  j 
j languages  in  North  America,  j 
] only  175  exist  today.  I 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  ! 
j learned  by  children.  \ 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders;  | 
j when  they  die,  their  language  j 
j will  disappear.  I 

| * Without  action,  only  20  ! 

] languages  will  survive  the  next | 

| 50  years.  j 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  ! 

: Institute  | 

| http : //www. indigenous-language.org | 
+ ..  ..  ..  __  ..  ..  ..  ..  __  __  + 

of  the  sun  and  we  shall  see  the 


+ - ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  .+ 
j Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  I 

I I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe,  | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  | 

I of  the  Republic  i 

| and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

| borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  I 

j as  incorporated  in  the  United  | 
i States  Constitution,  | 

i so  that  my  forefathers  i 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  I 


+ - ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  .+ 

+ - --  --  --  - --  --  --  - + 


j Tourney 

i The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+ - 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

Canada's  history  and  current  action  toward  its  indigenous  peoples  is 
about  as  schizophrenic  as  anyone  can  imagine,  especially  when  the  criminal 
justice  system  is  concerned.  On  the  one  hand,  some  Canadian  areas  have 
established  sentencing  and  indigenous  criminal  treatment  programs  that 
emulate  traditional  justice  systems  of  the  local  tribes  --  and  they've 
been  proven  to  work. 

Saskatchewan,  however,  continues  to  be  a focal  point  for  the  "just  us" 
variety  of  white  man's  "justice."  That's  the  province  where  the  local 
cops  like  to  strand  nearly  unconscious  Indian  men  on  foot  miles  from  any 
help  in  the  dead  of  winter  --  sometimes  after  urinating  on  them.  That's 
where  the  legal  machinery  works  hard  to  cover  up  such  deeds  when  the  dead 
Indian  is  found,  rather  than  exposing  these  murders.  Now  we  have  an 
incredible  "slap  on  the  hand"  sentencing  of  one  of  three  perpetrators  of 


the  attempted  rape  of  an  Indian  child  and  the  aquittal  of  his  accomplices, 
(see  the  9/5/03  Globe  and  Mail  storyj  "Conditional  sentence  for  sex 
assault  on  12-year-old"  for  full  details). 

Let's  turn  the  situation  around  a little  and  imagine  how  it  would  play 
with  cultural  roles  reversed.  Let  create  a pre-teen  Saskatechewan  girl 
and  call  her  Sally  White.  She  lives  with  her  parents  in  local  white 
middle-class  community  and  she  likes  to  hang  out  with  her  buddies.  She's 
12  and  physically  small  (under  90  pounds,  which  is  generally  the  low-end 
weight  where  adolescent  changes  begin  to  happen).  Three  Indian  guys  in 
their  20s  pull  over  in  their  truck  and  entice  Sally  to  come  ride  with  them. 

They  offer  her  beer  and  she  takes  it.  After  a few  drinks,  Sally  is 
thoroughly  drunk  and  so  are  the  guys.  Then  each  man  in  turn  attempts  to 
use  this  drunk  child  sexually,  and  she  is  only  protected  by  their  alcohol- 
induced  inability  to  perform. 

I don’t  care  HOW  provocative  our  hypothetical  little  Miss  White  is  -- 
and  we've  all  see  the  12-year-old-going-on-25  kids  out  there  grasping  at 
opportunities  to  seem  more  "grown  up."  To  borrow  a phrase  from  a friend 
of  mine,  grown  men  are  supposed  to  be  responsible  enough  to  withstand  the 
lures  of  children.  If  they  can't  do  that,  there's  something  wrong  with 
them.  Can  any  of  us  honestly  forsee  the  future  of  three  Indians  who 
molested  a white  kid  walking  anywhere  other  than  behind  bars  for  a long, 
long  time  except  maybe  in  the  company  of  a local  lynch  mob  or  down  a 
lonely  road  at  the  business  end  of  her  father  or  uncle's  shotgun? 

Can  any  us  of  honestly  forsee  speculation  admitted  into  evidence  by  a 
court  hearing  our  hypothetical  case  that  Mr.  White  may  have  abused  Sally 
sexually?  If  such  "evidence"  was  admitted,  is  there  any  way  to  imagine 
any  judge  basing  a lenient  sentence  (much  less  acquittal)  on  the  basis  of 
a defense  psychiatrist's  testimony  that  IF  Sally  had  been  abused  by  her 
dad,  she  MIGHT  have  become  a sexually  provocative  pre-teen  who  MIGHT  have 
initiated  sexual  conduct  herself? 

Canada's  aboriginals  are  outraged  about  this,  and  so  are  women's  groups. 
It's  not  hard  to  figure  out  that  anti-Indian  and  maybe  anti-female 
prejudice  played  a role  in  this  judge's  decision,  and  one  doesn't  need  to 
be  this  child's  relative,  or  even  an  Indian  to  "get  it."  Women  see  a foot 
in  the  door  to  the  old  "blame  the  victim"  mentality.  I don't  know  how 
much  they  care  about  an  Indian  child  --  their  comments  make  it  clear 
they're  afraid  the  judicial  tendency  to  rape  the  victim  again  will  spread 
beyond  shrugging  off  the  victimization  of  indigenous  children.  It  will  be 
interesting  to  see  how  an  appeal  plays  (or  even  if  it  is  attempted-- 
remember,  the  prosecutor  will  have  to  initiate  this,  and  he's  part  of  that 
same  Saskatchewan  "just-us"  system). 


See  "Wrist  Slap  for  sex  assault  on  12-year-old"  for  the  Globe  and  Mail 
article  (first  article  in  this  issue). 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy.org 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A. 
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Conditional  sentence  for  sex  assault  on  12-year-old 
Canadian  Press 
Friday,  Sep.  5 , 2003 

Melfortj  Sask.  - A Saskatchewan  judge  drew  accusations  of  racism  Thursday 
when  he  said  a 12-year-old  aboriginal  girl  may  have  been  a willing 
participant  or  even  the  aggressor  in  sexual  activity  with  the  26-year-old 
man  accused  of  assaulting  her. 

Dean  Edmondson  will  be  confined  to  his  house  for  two  years  rather  than  a 
jail  cell  after  receiving  what  lustice  Fred  Kovach  conceded  was  a rare 
conditional  sentence  for  sexual  assault. 

Mr.  Edmondson  will  be  electronically  monitored  during  the  sentence  but 
will  likely  be  allowed  to  go  to  work  or  leave  the  house  for  other  reasons 
if  given  prior  permission  by  his  supervisor. 

He  will  have  to  perform  200  hours  of  community  servicej  take  alcohol  and 
sex  offender  counsellings  and  pay  a $500  victim  surcharge. 

As  Mr.  Kovach  read  the  sentences  supporters  and  family  members  of  the 
now  14-year-old  aboriginal  girl  stormed  out  of  the  courtroom  shouting  and 
accusing  the  court  of  racism. 

The  girl's  enraged  father  walked  out  of  the  courthouse  and  punched  in 
the  headlights  of  his  own  van  before  being  led  away  by  supporters. 

"The  young  white  man  was  sitting  there  with  the  judge  protecting  himj"  a 
family  spokesman  told  reporters  outside  court. 

"Who  has  justice  served  here?  It  sure  wasn't  our  aboriginal  child. 

"There's  racist  lawyers  and  racist  judges  in  the  justice  system  here  in 
Canada.  Those  guys  don't  belong  here.  They  ought  to  be  kicked  out/'  he 
said . 

Mr.  Edmondson  waited  more  than  an  hour  before  leaving  the  courthouse 
with  his  parents  by  a back  door. 

The  case  has  attracted  national  attention  for  the  last  two  years. 

In  September  200/  Mr.  Edmondson  and  two  friends  were  drinking  heavily 
and  driving  on  country  roads  near  Tisdale,  Sask.,  when  they  met  the  girl 
on  the  steps  of  a small  town  bar. 

The  89-pound  girl  accepted  a ride  and  the  menj  all  in  their  20s,  gave 
her  several  beers  to  drink. 

Shortly  after,  she  ended  up  in  Mr.  Edmondson's  lap  in  the  driver's  seat 
and  the  two  kissed. 

Outside  the  truck,  Mr.  Edmondson  attempted  to  have  sex  with  her  but 
could  not  get  an  erection. 

His  companions  also  tried  unsuccessfully  to  have  intercourse  with  her. 

Mr.  Edmondson  was  convicted  in  May  of  being  a party  to  the  sexual 
assault,  which  carries  a maximum  sentence  of  14  years  in  prison. 

The  other  two  men  were  acquitted  in  a separate  trial,  which  also  led  to 
outrage  in  the  aboriginal  community. 

On  Thursday,  Mr.  Kovach  noted  that  this  sexual  assault  was  on  the  more 
severe  end  of  the  spectrum,  and  these  types  of  crimes  almost  always  result 
in  lengthy  penitentiary  sentences. 

"I  think  it's  clear  from  the  authorities  that  a conditional  sentence 
would  be  rare  indeed,"  Mr.  Kovach  said. 

But  he  then  cited  earlier  testimony  suggesting  the  girl  was  frequently 
abused  by  her  father. 

He  quoted  the  testimony  of  a pediatrician  who  said  an  abused  child  may 
show  "unpredictable  sexual  behaviour." 

This  suggests  the  girl  may  have  been  a "willing  participant"  or  "the 


aggressor"  in  the  incidentj  he  said. 

"That  in  no  way  condones  Mr.  Edmondson's  conductj  (but)  in  my  opinion  is 
a factor  in  sentencing." 

The  girl  also  got  into  the  men's  truck  willingly j drank  beerj  and  lied 
about  her  age. 

These  factors  all  must  be  taken  into  account  in  sentencingj  he  said. 

It  would  have  been  much  more  seriousj  for  examplej  if  a girl  had  been 
snatched  off  the  street  on  her  way  home  from  school  and  forced  into  sexual 
activity. 

"No  one  has  any  business  involving  themselves  sexually  with  anyone  that 
age/'  Mr.  Kovach  said.  "That  being  saidj  there  are  clearly  degrees.  There 
is  a difference  from  a sentencing  perspective." 

Mr.  Edmondson's  53  letters  of  support  from  friends  and  family  filed  in 
court  shows  he  has  substantial  community  supportj  Mr.  Kovach  said. 

He  noted  Mr.  Edmondson  had  been  deemed  a low  risk  to  reoffend  by  a 
psychologist , and  said  he  would  not  pose  a danger  to  the  community. 

The  very  unusual  facts  suggest  a jail  term  is  "not  necessarily  requiredj 
he  said. 

In  a brief  statement  to  reporterSj  Crown  prosecutor  Gary  Parker  said 
he'll  pass  the  file  to  justice  officials  in  Regina  to  consider  an  appeal. 

Defence  lawyer  Hugh  Harradence  said  he  feels  the  sentence  was  just  and 
Mr.  Edmondson  was  relieved. 

Advocacy  groups  on  hand  denounced  it. 

"This  is  a (decision)  against  all  children  in  Canada/'  said  Kripa  Shekar 
of  the  Saskatchewan  Action  Committee  for  the  Status  of  Women. 

"We  should  all  be  veryj  very  concerned.  Blame  the  victim  is  the  message 
we  got  from  the  court." 

Bob  Hughes  of  the  Saskatchewan  Coalition  Against  Racism  predicted  the 
sentence  would  worsen  racial  tensions. 

He  said  Mr.  Edmondson  should  have  been  forced  to  spend  time  in  the 
aboriginal  community  and  to  speak  to  young  children  about  responsible 
attitudes  and  behaviour. 

"The  process  has  blamed  the  child  and  her  family.  We  are  treading  on 
very  serious  ground/'  Mr.  Hughes  said. 
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Grassy  Narrows  continues  protest  By  Peter  lames 
Miner  and  News  Staff 

Members  of  the  Grassy  Narrows  First  Nation  and  the  Christian  Peacemakers 
demonstrated  along  Highway  17A  at  the  junction  with  Highway  17  Friday  to 
make  light  of  their  fight  against  the  provincial  government  and  Abitibi- 
Consolidated . 

The  peaceful  and  non-violent  protest  was  marked  with  signs  reading  "No 
clear-cutting"  and  "The  Treaty  is  Forever  Let's  Protect  It." 

The  event  was  called  a traffic  slowdownj  but  after  consultations  with 
the  OPP  the  protesters  did  not  make  any  aggressive  attempts  to  slow 
traffic  downj  instead  they  had  flyers  on  hand  to  give  to  any  curious 
passers-by  who  decided  to  stop. 

"The  police  said  not  to  block  the  road/'  organizer  Roberta  Keesick  said. 

About  a dozen  members  of  the  First  Nation  and  three  Christian 
Peacemakers  demonstrated  on  the  shoulder  of  the  road  from  noon  to  4 p.m. 

Keesick  said  the  purpose  of  the  event  was  to  educate  more  people  to  the 
plight  of  those  on  the  reserve. 

"We're  trying  to  get  more  public  supportj  and  I think  we're  building 
that  upj"  she  said. 

Keesick  said  the  ongoing  blockade  at  the  Slate  Lake  sitej  which  has  been 
in  place  since  last  Decemberj  has  attracted  attention  from  across  the 
country.  She  said  it  has  been  featured  on  campus  radio  stations  in 
Winnipeg  and  Toronto.  There  have  also  been  supporters  who  have  driven  from 
Toronto  to  join  the  blockade. 

"We  constantly  have  people  coming  to  the  blockadej"  she  said. 


Michael  Fobister  made  the  trip  from  Grassy  to  join  the  action  Friday.  Fie 
said  people  in  Kenora  don't  understand  what  it's  like  to  have  clearcuts 
right  around  their  community. 

"They  would  see  it  more  if  we  had  a logging  company  that  was  logging 
around  Kenora,"  he  said. 

Fobister,  19,  said  he  came  to  Friday's  protest  to  support  his  mother.  Fie 
has  also  spent  time  at  the  Slate  Lake  blockade  earlier  this  year. 

Keesick  said  the  reception  the  protesters  received  Friday  from  passing 
drivers  was  positive  and  she  was  heartened  by  those  who  honked  as  they 
drove  by. 

"We  got  lots  of  honks  and  thumbs  up/'  she  said.  "It  feels  good,  it 
sounds  like  they  understand  what  we're  fighting  for." 

Keesick  said  the  band  members  are  still  fighting  an  uphill  battle  as 
logging  continues  in  what  they  consider  their  traditional  land  use  area. 

"They're  still  cutting  out  there  and  they're  still  not  listening  to  us," 
she  said.  "We're  not  really  getting  anywhere." 

She  said  the  protesters  will  continue  with  blockades,  demonstrations  and 
speaking  engagements  until  the  province  stops  the  clearcutting. 

"The  roving  roadblocks  will  continue,  but  they  will  always  be  peaceful 
and  non-violent,"  she  said. 

Dessica  Phillips,  from  the  Christian  Peacemakers,  said  her  group 
continues  to  support  the  Grassy  Narrows  protesters  and  joins  them  at  all 
their  demonstrations. 

"You  can't  ignore  what's  happening  to  the  people,"  she  said. 

Currently  there  are  three  members  of  her  organization  on  site,  but  she 
said  it  will  be  up  to  five  later  this  month. 
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Rights  group  demands  Ipperwash  inquiry 
By  JEFF  GRAY 

With  a report  from  Graeme  Smith 
Friday,  September  5,  2003  - Page  A6 

TORONTO  - The  human-rights  group  Amnesty  International  renewed  its  demand 
yesterday  for  a public  inquiry  into  the  killing  of  native  protester  Dudley 
George  by  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police  in  1995. 

The  call,  just  days  into  Ontario's  provincial  election  campaign,  comes 
two  weeks  before  a wrongful-death  suit  related  to  the  same  incident  goes 
to  court.  Mr.  George's  family  is  suing  former  premier  Mike  Harris,  three 
others  who  were  cabinet  ministers  at  the  time,  several  OPP  officers  and 
the  provincial  and  federal  governments. 

"Eight  years  is  simply  too  long  to  wait  for  answers,"  Alex  Neve, 
secretary-general  of  Amnesty  International  Canada,  told  a press  conference 
in  front  of  Queen's  Park. 

With  party  campaign  buses  parked  behind  him,  Mr.  Neve  said  both  the 
provincial  and  federal  governments  have  been  ignoring  their 
responsibilities  to  get  to  the  bottom  of  Mr.  George's  death,  even  defying 
a request  in  1999  from  the  United  Nations. 

He  said  the  issue  is  hurting  Canada's  efforts  to  pressure  other 
countries  on  human  rights  and  cited  this  country's  dispute  with  Iran  over 
the  death  of  Iranian-Canadian  photojournalist  Zahra  Kazemi  as  an  example. 

Sam  George,  the  dead  man's  brother,  repeated  his  offer  that  the  George 
family  would  drop  its  $2-million  civil  lawsuit,  set  to  go  to  court  Sept. 

22,  if  the  government  called  a public  inquiry. 

"They're  not  very  hard  questions.  All  we're  looking  for  is  answers  as  to 
why  our  brother  was  killed  that  night,"  he  said. 

The  lawsuit  alleges  that  Mr.  Harris  directed  police  to  remove  the 
protesters,  a charge  the  former  premier  has  denied. 

Mr.  George  acknowledged  that  there  is  little  chance  Premier  Ernie  Eves 
will  call  for  a public  inquiry  as  an  election  campaign  begins,  but  said: 

"I  think  it's  the  right  thing  to  do  now.  And  I hope  that  [Mr.  Eves]  gets 
the  message." 


MPP  Gerry  Phillips,  native  affairs  critic  for  the  Ontario  Liberals,  said 
his  party,  if  elected,  would  call  an  inquiry.  He  said  the  public  has  a 
right  to  a full  explanation  of  what  happened  at  Ipperwash. 

dust  a few  months  into  Mr.  Harris's  first  term  as  premier,  members  of 
the  Kettle  and  Stoney  Point  Indian  bands  occupied  Ipperwash  Provincial 
Park  on  Lake  Huron. 

They  said  the  park  contained  a native  burial  ground,  a claim  the 
provincial  government  rejected.  Records  from  both  the  federal  government 
and  the  provincial  government  later  upheld  the  claim. 

On  the  night  of  Sept.  6,  1995,  just  two  days  into  the  occupation,  OPP 
officers  entered  the  park  to  evict  the  protesters.  Dudley  George,  who  was 
unarmed,  was  shot  and  killed.  Acting  OPP  Sergeant  Ken  Deane  was  convicted 
of  criminal  negligence  causing  death  in  1997. 

Questions  about  the  incident,  and  the  involvement,  if  any,  of  the 
government  in  the  decision  to  evict  the  protesters,  have  dogged  the 
Conservatives  ever  since. 

Ontario  NDP  Leader  Howard  Hampton  said  an  inquiry  would  answer  a number 
of  questions,  including  why  the  OPP  went  against  its  own  policy  of  not 
forcing  a confrontation  in  this  kind  of  situation. 

"Those  questions  need  to  be  answered,  because  an  innocent,  unarmed  man 
was  killed.  An  innocent,  unarmed  man  was  shot.  And  I think  it  is 
disgusting  and  disgraceful  in  the  history  of  Ontario  that  a public  inquiry 
hasn't  already  been  held  on  that  issue,"  Mr.  Hampton  said. 

The  Ontario  government  has  refused  to  call  a public  inquiry  because  a 
civil  case  is  before  the  courts.  But  Mr.  Neve  said  the  George  family 
launched  the  lawsuit  only  because  the  government  refused  to  call  an 
inquiry.  The  government  allowed  a public  inquiry  into  deaths  from  tainted 
water  in  Walkerton,  Ont.,  even  as  other  court  proceedings  were  going  ahead, 
he  added. 

The  issue  was  back  in  the  headlines  last  week  when  a provincial 
information  watchdog  accused  the  government  of  wrongly  suppressing  photos 
and  videotapes  of  the  incident.  Public  Safety  Minister  Bob  Runciman  and 
Attorney-General  Norm  Sterling  were  asked  to  explain  their  actions  by 
today. 
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Northern  premiers  to  sign  co-operative  pact 
WebPosted  Sep  3 2003  08:51  AM  CDT 

WHITEHORSE  - The  premiers  of  the  three  northern  territories  are  scheduled 
to  meet  Wednesday  to  sign  a Northern  Accord. 

The  agreement  is  meant  to  strengthen  the  voice  of  the  North  on  the 
national  stage. 

Dennis  Fentie  of  the  Yukon,  Stephen  Kakfwi  of  the  Northwest  Territories 
and  Paul  Okalik  of  Nunavut  are  meeting  in  Cambridge  Bay. 

They  hope  the  Northern  Accord,  which  will  run  for  three  years,  will  give 
their  jurisdictions  more  clout. 

It  commits  the  three  governments  to  work  together  on  issues  ranging  from 
economic  development  to  social  policy.  It  includes  provisions  for  a yearly 
meeting  of  the  premiers. 

Earlier  this  year,  the  three  premiers  walked  out  of  a federal-provincial 
meeting  on  health  care. 

FROM  APRIL  2,  2003  : Ottawa,  territories  cut  health-care  deal 

They  insisted  there  wasn't  enough  in  it  for  the  North. 

The  federal  government  later  committed  an  extra  $60  million  for  northern 
health  services. 
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Aboriginal  self-government  takes  hold  in  N.W.T. 

By  BOB  WEBER 
Canadian  Press 
August  31j  2003 

Rae-EdzOj  N.W.T.  - Quietly,  almost  unnoticed  in  southern  Canada,  a bold 
experiment  in  aboriginal  self-government  is  sweeping  through  the  Northwest 
Territories . 

"We  lead  the  world  as  far  as  aboriginal  and  treaty  rights/'  said  Indian 
Affairs  Minister  Robert  Nault  after  this  week's  signing  of  the  Tli  Cho 
agreement,  which  will  transfer  control  of  a Belgium-sized  chunk  of  the 
west-central  Arctic  to  about  3j000  members  of  the  Dogrib  band. 

Tli  Cho  is  just  the  start.  When  the  process  is  complete  - N.W.T.  Premier 
Stephen  Kakfwi  suggests  perhaps  within  five  years  - virtually  the  entire 
territory  will  live  under  some  form  of  aboriginal  government. 

What  will  be  left  for  the  N.W.T.?  What  will  it  be  like  to  live  and  work 
in  a land  run  by  a half-dozen  or  more  different  governments? 

"At  the  beginnings  we  didn't  know  where  we  were  going,"  said  Prime 
Minister  lean  Chre'tien  after  the  Tli  Cho  signing.  "NoWj  we  see  the 
evolution . " 

The  recent  agreement  gave  the  Tli  Cho  significant  control  over  about  39, 
000  square  kilometres  of  lakej  river  and  tundra  between  Great  Slave  and 
Great  Bear  lakes  that  includes  both  of  Canada's  diamond  mines. 

In  addition  to  ownership  of  the  area's  resources,  including  the  ability 
to  levy  royalties,  the  agreement  also  contains  unique  provisions  for  the 
Tli  Cho  to  govern  themselves. 

In  the  Mackenzie  Delta,  where  intense  energy  development  has  spurred  a 
mini-boom,  the  Inuvialuit  and  Gwich'in  have  teamed  up  to  add  self- 
-government  to  their  land-claim  settlements. 

The  Sahtu  area  immediately  to  the  south  is  taking  it  community  by 
community.  An  agreement  in  principle  was  recently  signed  for  the  village 
of  Deline  on  the  shores  of  Great  Bear  Lake. 

In  the  southwest  cornerj  straddling  the  route  of  a proposed  Arctic  gas 
pipeline,  the  Deh  Cho  First  Nation  is  well  into  its  combined  land  claim 
and  self-government  talks. 

Meanwhile,  the  N.W.T.  Metis  Nation  and  the  Akaitcho  Dene  are  divvying  up 
the  tundra  and  forest  off  the  eastern  shores  of  Great  Slave  Lake. 

The  Dogrib  model  won't  be  copied  exactly  across  the  Norths  said  Barry 
Dewar,  Indian  Affairs  director-general  for  comprehensive  claims. 

"Different  regions  will  implement  self-government  in  somewhat  different 
ways . " 

But  regardless  of  the  structurej  each  government  will  probably  want 
powers  similar  to  those  of  the  Dogrib.  That  means  changes  for  the 
territorial  government  in  Yellowknife. 

"The  government  of  the  Northwest  Territories  is  being  transformed, 
willingly  sometimes  and  sometimes  against  its  willj  into  a government 
that's  going  to  be  partnering/'  said  Mr.  Kakfwi. 

So  while  aboriginal  governments  will  have  control  over  local  services 
such  as  education  and  health,  they  will  contract  with  the  territorial 
government  to  actually  deliver  them. 

Mr.  Kakfwi  insists  aboriginal  self-government  will  strengthen  - not 
dilute  - the  legitimacy  of  the  territorial  government.  Fie  points  out  the 
1975  Dene  Declaration  contained  a clause  stating  that  the  various  Dene 
groups  did  not  recognize  the  government  of  the  N.W.T. 

The  deals  are  also  important  because  they  will  incorporate  the 
aboriginal  right  to  self-government  in  Canada's  existing  legislatures  to 
bring  aboriginal  people  into  Confederation  for  the  first  time. 

"It's  the  first  time  anywhere  in  Canada  that  First  Nations  people  are  an 
explicit  part  of  the  public  government/'  Mr.  Kakfwi  said. 

Dim  Antoinej  the  N.W.T. 's  resources  minister,  said  the  aboriginal 
governments  will  become  allies  in  the  territory's  fight  to  win  control  of 
its  resources  - and  the  associated  royalties  - from  the  federal  government. 

"The  only  way  we  can  get  what  we  want  is  to  work  closely  with  the 
aboriginal  governments,"  he  said. 

How  those  revenues  will  be  divided  no  doubt  will  be  the  subject  of 


bruising  future  negotiations.  Kakfwi  already  provoked  a stir  earlier  this 
year  when  he  suggested  Ottawa,  Yellowknife  and  aboriginal  governments  all 
take  equal  shares. 

Mr.  Dewar  insists  the  governments  will  be  able  to  work  together  - 
without  strangling  the  N.W.T.  with  conflicting  rules  and  jurisdictions. 

"Everything  we  negotiate  is  done  with  an  eye  to  maintaining  a viable 
territorial  government , " he  said. 

The  Hi  Cho  agreement  forbids  the  Dogrib  from  passing  laws  that 
contradict  national  or  territorial  acts.  Although  the  Dogrib  have  some 
powers  over  justice,  the  federal  Criminal  Code  will  apply  without 
restrictions . Basic  healthy  education  and  social  services  will  remain 
common  throughout  the  N.W.T. 

But  the  new  aboriginal  governments  will  reduce  bureaucracy,  Mr.  Dewar 
suggested.  In  many  cases,  they  will  combine  municipal  and  band  councils  in 
the  same  body. 

"It's  actually  going  to  result  in  less  government." 

Northern  businesses  seem  to  agree,  if  somewhat  cautiously. 

A recent  survey  by  the  Canadian  Federation  of  Independent  Business 
suggested  42  per  cent  of  its  northern  members  considered  self-government 
positive,  although  35  per  cent  conceded  they  don't  yet  understand  the  full 
impact . 

Only  seven  per  cent  viewed  self-government  negatively. 

"It  may  be  too  early  to  tell  what  those  impacts  will  be/'  said 
federation  spokeswoman  Corinne  Pohlmann.  "Nobody  knows  how  self-government 
will  deal  with  private  enterprise.” 

The  world  is  watching. 

After  Monday's  Tli  Cho  signing  ceremony,  Dogrib  officials  met  to  discuss 
the  deal  with  a delegation  from  Australia.  Governments  in  Mexico  and  South 
America  have  also  inquired  about  the  Canadian  process,  said  Mr.  Nault. 

"No  one  else  has  gone  as  far  as  we  have  in  this  direction." 
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What  Price  Drilling? 

By  NICHOLAS  D.  KRISTOF 
September  5,  2003 

ARCTIC  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  REFUGE,  Alaska 

In  March,  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  described  this  area  as  a "flat 
white  nothingness"  that  could  best  be  used  as  an  oil  spigot. 

I thought  about  that  as  I rafted  down  a river  here,  a giant  grizzly  bear 
on  my  left  and  a herd  of  caribou  on  my  right.  A bit  earlier  I had  cooked 
lunch  with  my  backpacking  stove  on  a sandbar  as  four  musk  oxen,  huge 
buffalo-like  creatures,  observed  me  as  intently  as  I watched  them. 

A bush  pilot  set  two  friends  and  me  down  on  a sandbar  on  Saturday  just 
north  of  the  Brooks  Range,  and  since  then  we've  been  rafting  and  hiking 
through  this  wilderness,  perhaps  the  wildest  place  left  on  earth.  I want 
to  understand  this  land  - whose  future  is  hotly  debated,  mostly  by  people 
who  haven't  seen  it  - and  figure  out  whether  it  should  be  opened  to  Big 
Oil. 

Here  on  the  ground,  it's  obvious  that  this  refuge,  far  from  being  a 
barren  wasteland,  is  actually  teeming  with  wildlife,  even  as  winter  begins. 
At  one  spot,  I saw  grizzly  and  wolf  tracks  side  by  side,  a tribute  to  the 
way  this  South  Carolina-sized  refuge  preserves  a patch  of  America  as  it 
was  before  Europeans  arrived. 

Moreover,  the  animals  seem  completely  unused  to  humans.  The  first  time 
we  spotted  a distant  herd  of  caribou,  we  hauled  in  our  raft  downwind  and 
crept  up  silently.  Finally  the  caribou  spotted  us,  and  immediately 
approached  for  a closer  look.  They  seemed  to  be  trying  to  determine 
whether  we  were  pitifully  deformed  caribou,  and  I think  the  females  were 
encouraging  the  males  to  ask  us  for  directions  to  the  rest  of  the  herd  as 
it  headed  south. 

The  same  thing  happened  when  we  sailed  our  raft  as  close  as  we  dared  to 
the  first  musk  ox  we  saw,  which  came  in  for  a closer  look  and  called  its 


pals  to  share  the  excitement.  This  land  is  truly  an  Arctic  Serengeti. 

Still,  I believe  that  the  environmentalists  exaggerate  the  damage  that 
drilling  would  do  to  the  wildlife.  The  fact  is  that  humans  and  animals  can 
coexist.  Around  Prudhoe  Bay,  the  center  for  oil  drilling  west  of  here, 
cariboUj  grizzly  and  polar  bears,  and  even  musk  oxen  are  also  plentiful. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  area  around  the  two  permanent  native  villages  to 
the  north  and  south  of  the  refuge,  Kaktovik  and  Arctic  Village. 

Indeed,  Kaktovik  sometimes  has  polar  bears  on  its  airstripj  and  a 
grizzly  was  found  last  year  on  the  second  floor  of  the  Prudhoe  Bay  Hotel. 

A few  months  ago  a major  panel  of  scientists,  oil  consultants  and 
environmentalists  ended  a two-year  study  of  the  impact  of  oil  drilling  on 
the  Arctic  coast.  It  concluded  that  wildlife  had  adapted  well  to  drilling, 
but  that  the  land  itself  and  the  sense  of  wilderness  were  far  more 
vulnerable. 

Drilling  technology  has  improved  tremendously  in  ways  that  could  limit 
the  damage.  In  1970  it  took  a 65-acre  above-ground  presence  to  extract  oil 
from  2,010  acres  at  a depth  of  10,000  feet.  At  one  recent  Alaska 
installation,  Alpine  Pad  2,  a 13-acre  pad  extracts  oil  from  32,154  acres. 
But  still,  the  tundra  is  exceptionally  sensitive  - vehicle  ruts  from 
decades  ago  are  still  visible.  The  oil  presence  and  the  security  that 
would  go  with  it  would  fundamentally  change  the  area. 

It's  true,  as  the  oil  industry  says,  that  drilling,  if  it  occurred, 
would  be  confined  to  the  1.5-million-acre  coastal  plain  in  a refuge  of  19. 
5 million  acres.  And  frankly,  the  coastal  plain  is  the  least  picturesque  - 
mostly  just  barren  tundra.  But  as  I write  this  with  numb  fingers,  I'm 
wrapped  in  my  sleeping  bag  in  my  tent  on  that  coastal  tundra,  and  it's 
still  majestic  - and  I've  seen  more  wildlife  in  the  area  that  would  be 
drilled  than  in  the  hills  and  mountains  I traversed  upriver. 

I confess  that  there  are  times  - when  the  rapids  drench  the  raft  and 
turn  my  feet  into  blocks  of  ice,  when  the  chilling  fog  obliterates  a view 
of  anything  - when  I'd  be  ready  to  trade  this  landscape  to  Big  Oil  for  a 
hot  drink  and  a pizza.  But  then  I warm  up,  the  sun  comes  out,  the 
mountains  emerge  from  the  fog,  the  caribou  approach,  and  this  land  warms 
my  heart  with  its  pristine  loveliness. 

All  week,  we've  seen  no  sign  of  humans  in  the  refuge,  not  even 
footprints.  This  is  a rare  place  where  humans  feel  not  like  landlords  or 
even  tenants,  but  simply  guests. 

And  that's  an  issue.  As  an  oil  industry  geologist  told  me:  "We  can  build 
cleanly,  and  we  can  drill  without  hurting  the  caribou.  But  we  can't  drill 
and  keep  this  a wilderness.  So  that's  the  choice:  Do  you  want  drilling  and 
oil,  or  do  you  want  to  keep  this  a wilderness?" 

My  answer?  Stay  tuned  for  my  next  column. 
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Newcomb:  The  sacred  birthright  of  indigenous  peoples 
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by:  Steven  Newcomb/Indigenous  Research  Coordinator/D-Q  University 
at  Sycuan 

Distinct  and  diverse,  indigenous  peoples  are  nations,  born  of  the 
Earth  (the  Sacred  Life  Giver),  placed  by  the  Creator  in  sacred 
relationship  with  our  homelands  and  territories  throughout  time.  Our 
ancestors  lived  free  and  independent  of  western  colonialism  and 
subjugation  for  an  untold  succession  of  ages,  until  the  empires  of 
Christendom  invaded  our  region  of  Earth,  which  is  commonly  known  in 
the  foreigners  tongue  as  the  "Western  Hemisphere." 

Our  ancestors  gave  us  the  gift  of  a sacred  birthright  - which  is  our 
very  being  as  naturally  existing  nations  of  people.  This  sacred 
birthright  is  comprised  of  our  languages,  cultures,  lands,  deserts, 
mountains,  forests,  and  our  relatives  such  as  the  buffalo,  caribou, 
salmon,  cedar,  sage,  sweet  grass,  and  corn  pollen,  as  well  as  all 
other  forms  of  animal,  plant,  and  bird  life,  even  the  trees,  flowers 
and  tiny  insects.  Our  sacred  birthright  includes  our  spiritual  and 
ceremonial  traditions,  our  songs  and  sacred  ceremonial  places,  our 
oral  histories  and  the  burial  places  of  our  ancestors. 


Our  sacred  birthright  includes  our  philosophies  and  sciences,  our 
economic  systems  and  agricultural  practices,  our  petroglyphs  and 
artifacts.  And  our  sacred  birthright  also  includes  the  rivers, 
streams,  springs,  lakes,  aquifers,  seas,  bays,  inlets,  oceans,  and  all 
bodies  of  water,  the  precious  and  sacred  liquid  that  flows  through  the 
veins  of  Mother  Earth,  that  sustains  all  life,  and  without  which  life 
itself  cannot  continue. 

In  totality,  our  sacred  birthright  is  an  inherent  right  to  live  in 
peace,  free  of  domination,  subjugation,  colonization,  hate  and  war.  In 
short,  it  is  our  sacred  birthright  to  live  the  spiritual  way  of  life 
bequeathed  to  us  by  our  ancestors. 

Yet  for  more  than  five  centuries,  dominating  political  systems  from 
Western  European  Christendom  have  worked  to  maliciously  and 
thoughtlessly  destroy  our  sacred  birthright,  while  heedlessly 
disrupting  the  balance,  harmony,  and  beauty  of  life  in  the  process. 

Despite  the  onslaught  they  suffered  from  the  invaders  of  Christendom, 
our  indigenous  ancestors  handed  us,  to  the  best  of  their  ability,  the 
knowledge  and  wisdom  accumulated  by  the  experiences  of  our  nations  and 
peoples  since  the  beginning  of  time,  (or,  in  western  terms,  for 
thousands  and  thousands  of  years).  The  myriad  aspects  of  our  sacred 
birthright  have  been  passed  down,  generation-by-generation,  through 
the  children  and  young  adults  of  our  nations. 

However,  under  the  twisted  guidance  and  leadership  of  the  Vatican  in 
the  15th  century,  the  empires  of  Christendom  declared  war  upon  our 
respective  nations  on  the  basis  of  religious  racism.  For  example,  in 
1452,  the  Vatican  issued  the  papal  bull  dum  diversas,  which  instructed 
the  Portuguese  monarchy  "to  invade,  capture,  vanquish,  and  subdue,  all 
Saracens,  pagans,  and  other  enemies  of  Christ,  to  put  them  into 
perpetual  slavery,  and  to  take  away  all  their  possessions  and 
property."  This  was  a declaration  of  holy  war  and  crusade  against 
non-Christian  peoples  throughout  the  globe,  based  on  passages  from  the 
Old  Testament  of  the  Bible,  such  as  Psalms  2:8:  "Ask  of  me  and  I will 
give  to  you  the  heathen  [nations]  for  an  inheritance,  and  the 
uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  thy  possession." 

The  above  biblical  passage  is  the  belief  that  one  nation  or  people  has 
the  divine  right  to  possess  many  other  nations  and  peoples  as 
property.  This  strange  viewpoint  - when  combined  with  Genesis  1:28 
mandate  "to  subdue  the  earth  and  exercise  dominion  over  all  living 
things"  - is  premised  upon  the  idea  that  one  people  has  been 
hand-picked  by  "God,"  to  take  over  and  possess  all  the  parts  of  the 
earth,  even  those  parts  already  in  the  possession  of  other  peoples. 

This  kind  of  thinking  gave  birth  to  such  Vatican  documents  as  the  dum 
diversas,  and  to  Christendom's  so-called  "Right  of  Discovery." 

We  see  the  above  way  of  thinking  also  reflected  in  the  Inter  Cetera 
papal  bull  issued  by  the  infamous  Borgia  pope,  Alexander  VI,  on  May  4, 
1493.  This  bull  called  upon  the  Catholic  monarchs  of  Aragon  and 
Castile  (Isabella  and  Ferdinand),  to  subjugate  the  barbarous 
(non-Christian  indigenous)  nations,  and  colonize  them  for  the  Catholic 
faith  and  Christian  religion,  for  the  economic  benefit  of  the 
"Christian  Empire"  ( "christianii  emperii"). 

Three  years  later,  in  1496,  King  Henry  VII  of  England,  imitated  the 
Inter  Cetera  bull  of  1493,  by  granting  a royal  charter  to  lohn  Cabot 
and  his  sons,  authorizing  them  "to  seek  out,  discover,  and  find, 
whatsoever  isles,  countries,  and  regions  of  the  heathen  and  infidel 
that  before  this  time  have  been  unknown  to  all  Christian  people."  This 
same  principle  is  found  in  various  charters  of  England,  such  as  the 
charters  issued  to  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert  and  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  the 
Virginia  charters,  the  Mayflower  Compact,  and  many  other  such 
documents . 

When  the  13  British  colonies  along  the  east  coast  of  North  America 
successfully  broke  away  from  Great  Britain,  by  declaring  and  winning 
recognition  of  their  independence,  those  colonies  became  13  free  and 
independent  states.  However,  the  colonial  charters  of  England  remained 
the  organic  law  of  the  original  13  states  of  the  United  States. 

In  1823,  the  United  States  Supreme  Court,  in  the  great  case  lohnson  & 
Graham's  Lessee  v.  M’lntosh,  handed  down  a ruling  that  defined  the 
nature  of  Indian  nationhood  and  land  title.  Looking  back  to  English 
charters  and  the  "Right  of  Discovery,"  the  Court  said  that  although 
the  Indians  had  a title  of  "occupancy,"  nevertheless,  the  first 
"Christian  people"  to  discover  lands  occupied  by  "natives,  who  were 
heathens"  had  the  right  to  assert  "ultimate  dominion"  over  heathen 
lands.  Based  on  this  bizarre  theory,  our  very  existence  as  Indians  is 


now  assumed  to  be  subordinate  to,  ruled  by,  and  possessed  as  property 
by,  the  political  and  legal  successor  of  the  first  Christian 
"discoverers , " namely,  the  United  States. 

Today  our  respective  Indian  nations  and  peoples  are  regarded  as 
subject  to  Christendom's  linguistic  categories  and  system  of 
classification,  which  remain  at  the  deep  structure  of  present  day  U.S. 
Indian  law  and  policy.  Accordingly,  U.S.  law  and  policy  presumes  that 
we  Indians  have  no  right  to  directly  challenge  and  overturn  the 
linguistic  basis  of  our  subjection  to  the  colonial  system  of  the 
United  States. 

Our  sacred  birthright,  which  we  shall  never  freely  forfeit,  includes 
the  right  to  heal  from  the  trauma  of  colonization,  and  to  one  day  be 
free  and  independent  of  all  forms  of  colonial  domination.  We  have  a 
solemn  responsibility  to  use  ever  fiber  and  breath  of  our  being  to 
uphold  and  protect  the  sacred  birthright  of  our  own  children  and  young 
people,  for  the  benefit  of  our  future  generations,  and  for  the  benefit 
of  all  Life. 

Steven  Newcomb,  Shawnee  and  Lenape,  is  Director  of  the  Indigenous  Law 
Institute,  and  Indigenous  Research  Coordinator  at  D-Q  University  at 
Sycuan,  on  the  Reservation  of  the  Sycuan  Band  of  the  Kumeyaay  Nation 
and  is  a columnist  for  Indian  Country  Today. 
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Developer  offers  Sweet  Grass  Hills  to  BLM 
For  more  information: 

By  ^JENNIFER  PEREZ 
Tribune  Hi-Line  Bureau 
September  3,  2003 

SWEET  GRASS  HILLS  --  After  a century-long-attempt  to  tap  gold  from  the 
culturally  rich  Sweet  Grass  Hills,  a mining  developer  has  proposed  a 
buyout  that  would  turn  the  pristine  hills  into  a state  park. 

The  Minnesota-based  Mount  Royal  loint  Venture  wants  Congress  to 
appropriate  funding  to  the  federal  Bureau  of  Land  Management  to  buy  out 
all  of  its  interests  in  the  East  Butte  portion  of  the  hills  near  the 
Canadian  border. 

The  nearly  900  acres  --  land  considered  sacred  by  the  Blackfeet, 
Chippewa,  Cree,  Assiniboine  and  many  other  Plains  tribes  --  would  then  be 
given  to  the  state  Department  of  Fish,  Wildlife  & Parks  to  be  managed  as  a 
state  park. 

Today,  mineral  development  of  the  Sweet  Grass  Hill  is  locked  in  federal 
court  in  light  of  a 1996  decision  by  the  BLM  that  made  nearly  20,000  acres 
of  federal  land  off  limits  to  new  mining  claims  until  2017. 

"We  were  trying  to  think  of  some  way  that  would  seem  to  meet  the  needs 
of  everybody  concerned  and  get  this  off  dead  center  and  hopefully  not  go 
on  with  endless  litigation,"  said  Ernest  Lehman,  co-owner  of  Mount  Royal 
loint  Venture. 

Lehman  declined  to  say  how  much  Mount  Royal  wants  to  be  paid  for  its  891 
acres  of  land,  but  said  it  should  also  be  compensated  for  an  estimated  1. 
75  million  ounces  of  gold  and  silver. 

"That's  our  estimate  of  the  resources  of  the  property  that  we  control," 
Lehman  said. 

No  land  appraisals  in  the  Sweet  Grass  Hills  have  been  conducted. 

"My  feeling  is  there's  not  enough  gold  in  there  to  mine  and  he  realizes 
that  he  wants  to  get  some  money  out  of  it  before  he  leaves,"  said  Arlo 
Skari,  president  and  co-founder  of  the  Sweetgrass  Hills  Protective 
Association . 

"He  realizes  that  as  far  as  mining  he  can't  do  it,"  Skari  said. 

Standard  appraisal  techniques  are  used  whenever  BLM  acquires  interest 
and  land,  said  Dave  Mari,  Lewis  and  Clark  district  manager  of  the  BLM 
office  in  Lewistown. 

"We  have  to  pay  fair  market  price  --no  more  no  less,"  Mari  said. 

An  unofficial  buy-out  cost  of  $25  million  has  been  floating  around. 


Skari  said. 

"It  looks  very  expensive/'  Skari  said.  "It's  almost  laughable." 

The  company  proposes  that  the  Montana  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks  make  a 
formal  request  to  Montana's  congressional  delegation  to  sponsor  the  movej 
Lehman  said. 

But  before  the  agency  goes  on  board,  several  things  must  happen,  said 
Doug  Monger,  state  parks  administrator  for  FWP. 

The  process  starts  with  a public  involvement  process  to  see  whether  such 
a park  qualifies  and  includes  a cost-analysis  of  operating  the  park,  he 
said . 

The  results  then  go  before  the  state  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks  Commission 
and  a Board  of  Land  Commissioners  for  approval,  he  said. 

But  discussion  with  the  BLM,  the  state  of  Montana,  and  Montana's 
congressional  delegation  are  in  early  stages  and  land  exchanges  are 
generally  difficult  and  timely,  Lehman  said. 

"It  looks  like  it's  a long  way  from  today  to  any  resolution  after  court 
hearings,  administrative  hearings,  funding  and  whatnot,"  said  Monger. 

The  proposal  suggests  the  funds  come  from  the  federal  Land  and 
Conservation  Fund. 

"We  are  definitely  for  using  these  funds  for  a buyout  --  but  it  has  to 
be  within  the  law,"  Skari  said. 

"We  just  hope  he  makes  a reasonable  proposal  that  the  BLM  feels  that 
they  can  afford." 

But  Mari  said  the  BLM's  land  use  plans  don't  call  for  giving  up  property. 

"It  would  be  inconsistent,"  he  said. 

Only  two  state  parks  have  been  created  in  the  past  dozen  years.  Monger 
said . 

The  most  recent  park  --  Traveler's  Rest,  south  of  Missoula  --  came  about 
two  years  ago  but  it  took  a 10  to  15  year  grassroots  effort  to  get  the 
Lewis  and  Clark  campsite  under  private  ownership,  he  said. 

Even  though  it's  a long  shot  it's  something  that's  worth  pursuing  to 
protect  sacred  hills,  said  Skari. 

"The  hills  are  just  so  important  to  the  rancher  around  here,  to  Native 
Americans,  to  people  who  just  love  to  hike  and  camp  in  the  hills,"  said 
Skari,  who  lives  in  the  Sweet  Grass  Flills  north  of  Chester.  "That's  why  we 
would  like  to  see  a buyout." 

To  learn  more  about  the  Sweet  Grass  Flills  log  onto  Web  sites  such  as 
www.blackfeetnation.com,  www.deq.state.mt.us  or  www.nationaltrust.org. 
Copyright  c.  2003  Great  Falls  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Indian  firefighters  take  pride  in  putting  out  wildfires 
08/24/2003 

ZUNI  PUEBLO,  N.M.  (AP)  --  Rugged  boots  shuffle  and  tap  anxiously  among 
the  duffel  bags  scattered  along  the  front  of  Zuni  Pueblo's  tribal 
headquarters.  Dozens  of  men  and  women  are  waiting  their  turn  to  walk 
through  the  double  doors,  get  a quick  check  over  and  be  sent  to  their  next 
firefighting  assignment  somewhere  in  the  northwest  United  States. 

It's  a dangerous  job  and  it's  far  from  home,  but  those  are  some  of  the 
reasons  Zunis  continue  to  sign  up  year  after  year  to  be  emergency  wildland 
firefighters . 

Gerald  Noche,  47,  has  been  fighting  fires  for  20  years.  He  has  been  as 
far  east  as  Tennessee,  west  to  California,  up  to  Montana  and  several 
places  in  between. 

"You  get  to  meet  a whole  bunch  of  people  and  go  out  of  state.  It's  like 
going  on  vacation  without  spending  the  money,"  Noche  said  jokingly.  "It's 
interesting  to  me." 

Noche  and  the  others  know  it's  far  from  vacation.  Each  year,  they  go 
through  weeks  of  training  from  September  into  November  and  again  from 
lanuary  through  March.  By  that  time,  the  fire  season  is  beginning. 

Training  includes  new  ways  to  be  safe  and  how  to  recognize  changing  fire 
behavior,  said  Don  Geesling,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  fire  management 
officer  in  Zuni.  He  said  fire  assignments  can  also  be  considered  training 


exercises  since  crews  learn  from  their  experiences. 

A lot  is  expected  of  Zuni  crews. 

"I  look  at  us  as  paramilitary . We  require  that  kind  of  discipline/' 
Geesling  said.  "We  can  go  react  and  respond  and  blend  in  with  any  other 
type  of  team  in  a crisis  situation.  Firej  hurricaneSj  floods,  it  doesn't 
matter. " 

Geesling  is  trying  to  find  $150,000  to  put  the  finishing  touches  on  an 
advanced  firefighter  training  center  in  Zuni.  The  new  building  on  the  east 
end  of  town  will  house  fire  management  operations,  classrooms  and 
firefighting  equipment. 

Geesling  also  wants  to  continue  encouraging  the  pueblo's  younger  members 
to  consider  firefighting  careers. 

Royden  Latonej  30,  and  most  of  his  cousins  are  members  of  the  Zuni  crews 

"It's  a rush/'  he  said.  "It's  a different  feeling  when  you're  out  on  the 
head  of  the  fire  and  the  fire  is  coming  at  you  and  you  have  to  work  hard." 

Zuni  also  has  an  elite  hotshot  creWj  which  is  expected  by  the  end  of  the 
fire  season  to  be  classified  as  a national  resource  crew.  They  helped 
during  the  aftermath  of  the  Sept.  1/  2001j  terrorist  attacks  and  worked 
from  April  through  October  during  last  year's  fire  season. 

Many  in  Zuni  follow  in  the  footsteps  of  their  grandfathers  and  fathers 
who  were  called  on  in  the  early  day  of  the  program  some  50  years  ago,  said 
Zuni  Flead  Councilman  Carleton  Albert  Sr. 

"Zuni  has  really  been  known  for  its  firefighting  expertise/'  said  Albert 
who  has  fought  fires  along  with  his  five  brothers.  "It  takes  a lot  of  hard 
work  when  you're  out  there." 

"In  a sense  it  really  makes  you  appreciate  nature/'  he  added.  "You  see 
fire  just  go  up  the  trees  and  what  effects  it  has  on  wildlife  and  how 
devastating  it  is  when  fire  burns  the  soil." 

Zuni's  economy  also  benefits  from  the  program.  BIA  Superintendent 
Clayton  Seoutewa  said  the  pueblo  has  an  unemployment  rate  that  ranges 
between  40  and  60  percent  but  firefighting  offers  many  tribal  members  the 
chance  to  work  during  the  fire  season. 

The  program,  which  is  funded  with  federal  dollars,  brings  about  $1.5 
million  a year  into  the  local  economy,  Seoutewa  said. 

Officials  in  Zuni  want  to  ensure  the  pueblo's  tradition  of  producing 
top-notch  firefighters . It's  something  that's  stressed  each  time  a crew 
gets  on  the  bus. 

"When  they  go  out  I tell  them,  'Remember  who  you  are.  You're  Zuni, 
you're  a tribal  member.  You're  representing  yourself , your  family,  your 
tribe  and  this  organization, " ' Geesling  said.  "I  tell  them,  'Leave  with 
your  head  held  high  and  come  back  with  your  head  held  high.'  And  it  seems 
to  work. 
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For  tribal  fishermen,  health  may  be  the  one  that  got  away 
By  Gillian  Flaccus,  Associated  Press 
September  5,  2003 

MALIPIN,  Ore.  - The  rapids  of  the  Deschutes  River  thunder  below  Elmer 
Scott  Jr.  as  he  balances  on  a rickety  fishing  platform  over  the  ancient 
fishing  grounds  of  the  Warm  Springs  Tribe. 

Fie  grasps  the  end  of  a thin  pole  in  his  hands  as  the  stick's  other  end  - 
a sort  of  giant  butterfly  net  - bobs  and  twitches  in  the  roiling  current, 
a trap  for  unsuspecting  salmon. 

"Them  big  guys,  they'll  shake  the  whole  scaffold,"  said  Scott,  53,  who 
as  a child  camped  at  the  fishing  grounds  with  his  family  five  months  out 
of  the  year.  "They  can  really  scare  you." 

Net  fishing  goes  back  centuries  in  this  Columbia  River  tribe,  where  fish 
such  as  salmon,  sturgeon  and  lamprey  eels  make  up  the  core  of  the  tribe's 
diet  and  cultural  heritage. 

But  dozens  of  contaminants  recently  discovered  in  the  fish  themselves 
threaten  to  destroy  those  traditions  and  endanger  the  health  of  Columbia 
River  tribes  in  Oregon,  Washington  and  Idaho,  said  Scott  and  other  tribal 


leaders . 

A report  released  last  year  found  92  of  132  targeted  contaminants  in 
fish  species  critical  to  the  Warm  Springs,  Umatilla,  Yakama  and  Nez  Perce 
tribes.  The  most  frequently  detected  toxins  were  metals,  PCBSj  banned 
pesticides  such  as  DDT,  and  byproducts  from  chlorine  bleaching  and  water 
chlorination . 

Some  tribal  leaders  believe  the  high  levels  of  fish  contamination  could 
qualify  as  a violation  of  the  tribes'  treaty  rights  to  catch  fish  at  their 
traditional  spots. 

"The  tribes  need  to  stand  strongly  together/'  said  Charles  Hudson, 
spokesman  for  the  Columbia  River  Inter-Tribal  Fish  Commission,  an  umbrella 
group  for  the  four  tribes.  "Fish  are  of  paramount  importance  to  tribal 
culturej  and  we  will  not  accept  having  fish  contaminated  or  being  removed 
from  our  diet." 

The  results  of  the  study  have  spurred  the  tribes  to  begin  several 
multiyear  research  projects  with  two  goals:  to  educate  tribal  members 
about  the  comparative  risks  of  eating  fish  so  that  they  don't  abandon  a 
centuries-old  lifestyle,  and  to  use  pollution  data  to  target  polluters  and 
revise  water-quality  standards. 

"The  last  thing  any  tribal  organization  wants  to  do  is  rap  on  the  door 
of  a tribal  elder  and  say,  'Your  fish  aren't  safe  to  eat,'  " Hudson  said. 
"This  whole  organization,  this  whole  effort,  is  to  prevent  that  from  ever 
happening. " 

The  fish  contamination  study,  a joint  effort  between  the  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  and  the  intertribal  commission,  studied  a sampling  of 
fish  taken  from  24  tribal  fishing  spots  in  the  mid-1990s.  The  tribes  worry 
that  the  sampling  was  too  limited  and  not  specific  enough  to  any  one  tribe. 

Chris  Gannon,  a scientist  for  the  Warm  Springs  Tribe,  said  tribal 
members  may  stop  or  limit  traditional  fishing  because  of  concerns  over 
contamination  - even  though  existing  information  is  incomplete. 

For  example,  he  said,  the  study  didn't  focus  on  the  Deschutes  River,  a 
Columbia  tributary  where  the  Warm  Springs  Tribe  harvests  most  of  its  fish. 
And  it  didn't  compare  the  risks  of  a fish-heavy  diet  with  a diet  of 
processed  foods  or  hamburgers  that  could  be  equally  unhealthy. 

"The  study  only  said,  'Look,  these  fish  are  contaminated.'  It  didn't 
really  say  what  else  you  might  eat  or  what  foods  are  also  contaminated," 
Gannon  said.  "This  is  a big,  big  issue." 

Under  his  leadership,  the  Warm  Springs  Tribe  hopes  to  secure  up  to  $1 
million  in  federal  funding  for  a three-  to  five-year  study  that  would 
resample  fish  at  sites  used  in  the  EPA  study,  but  would  test  fish  in  the 
Deschutes  River,  too. 

The  study  would  do  more  extensive  testing  for  contaminants  in  fish 
cheeks  and  heads  - parts  eaten  almost  uniquely  by  tribal  members  - where 
contaminants  are  more  likely  to  build  up  in  the  fatty  tissue.  Scientists 
also  may  grind  the  fish  to  test  for  contaminants  - the  earlier  study 
tested  only  fillets. 

"You  don't  want  to  bias  your  sample  by  looking  at  only  one  part  of  the 
fish,"  Gannon  said.  "We  want  to  sample  the  whole  fish,  particularly  as  it 
applies  to  the  tribal  uses." 

The  results  will  allow  the  tribe  to  draw  up  recommendations  for  fish 
consumption  and  preparation  that  would  reduce  or  eliminate  the  amount  of 
toxins  tribal  members  consume,  Gannon  said. 

The  project  represents  a massive  undertaking  for  the  Warm  Springs  Tribe, 
which  hopes  to  work  with  tissue  labs  in  Idaho  and  possibly  Canada.  The 
tribal  council  must  still  approve  the  proposal,  which  could  occur  as  early 
as  this  fall,  he  said. 

"The  things  we're  doing  today  are  to  protect  people  who  aren't  even  born 
yet,"  he  said.  "We've  never  done  anything  like  this  at  Warm  Springs.  It 
may  be  the  biggest  challenge  I ever  face  in  my  job  here." 

The  mid-Columbia  tribes  also  want  to  pinpoint  polluters  and  use  that 
data  to  influence  state  and  federal  discharge  and  water-quality  standards, 
tribal  officials  said.  They  are  working  with  the  EPA  on  a separate  study 
and  map  that  could  take  years  to  complete. 

The  tribes  and  the  agency  are  collecting  samples  of  sediment  and  water 
from  the  Columbia  River's  main  stem  and  key  tributaries,  said  Patricia 
drone,  a Seattle-based  EPA  biologist  who  is  leading  the  joint  federal- 
tribal  project. 

Scientists  are  testing  for  12  of  the  92  contaminants  identified  in  last 
year's  report,  she  said. 

By  comparing  that  information  with  a detailed  map  of  every  industrial, 
mining  and  agricultural  site  on  the  mid-Columbia,  the  scientists  should  be 
able  to  pinpoint  polluters  and  crack  down  on  them,  Cirone  said. 


Scott  said  most  tribal  members  aren't  willing  to  give  up  their  ancient 
fishing  traditions  - no  matter  what. 

"If  you  tell  a tribal  person  they  can't  fishj  it's  like  a punch  in  the 
gut/'  said  Scott,  who  eats  fish  three  to  four  times  a week. 

"And  if  you  really  have  no  clear  choices  in  terms  of  toxicity,  then 
maybe  it's  better  to  eat  the  fish  after  all." 

Copyright  c.  2003  Rocky  Mountain  News,  The  E.W.  Scripps  Co. 
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Dorreen  Yellowbird 
September  7 , 2003 

DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Some  thoughts  on  failure  and  reform  in 
Native  schools 

Last  year  18  of  23  North  Dakota  schools  with  high  Native  American 
enrollment,  many  of  them  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  or  tribal  schools, 
scored  below  the  standard  on  national  tests.  The  failure  of  the  Native 
education  programs  became  painfully  clear  in  my  recent  visit  to  the  Turtle 
Mountain  reservation. 

It  was  suggested  that  reservation  schools  might  take  a look  at  some 
exceptional  urban  ghetto  schools  that  have  produced  high-scoring  students. 
Why  can't  reservations  do  the  same?  Somewhere  in  the  back  pages  of  that 
question  is  an  implication  that  perhaps  Native  people  don't  have  the 
capacity  to  learn. 

Not  true.  Turtle  Mountain  is  a good  example  of  how  Native  people  have 
put  hand  over  hand  and  climbed  the  degree  ladder.  Richard  Monette,  the 
tribal  chairman  of  this  reservation,  is  a lawyer  and  a law  professor.  In 
North  Dakota  there  are  more  than  a dozen  Native  American  physicians  who 
practice  in  Bismarck,  Fargo,  Minot,  Grand  Forks  and  on  reservations . Three 
of  the  five  presidents  of  tribal  colleges  have  doctoral  degrees.  There  are 
Native  Americans  professionals  in  almost  every  field.  More  important , the 
number  of  success  stories  is  growing. 

That  said,  it  is  also  true  there  are  problems  with  the  Native  American 
educational  systems.  We  are  failing  to  teach  enough  of  our  children  to 
read,  write  and  do  math.  The  national  tests  are  the  most  visible  measure 
of  how  badly  we  are  failing. 

I attended  a Catholic  Indian  mission  school  in  South  Dakota.  I went 
there  after  10  years  of  public  school  in  Minot.  I couldn’t  believe  how  far 
behind  the  mission  school  was  compared  to  Minot.  The  classes  were  too  easy. 

In  my  experience  as  a teacher  on  the  reservation  and  offj  I found  one  of 
the  problems  to  be  the  low  expectation  of  Native  children  by  some  teachers 
and  administrators.  When  I worked  in  Washington.,  D.C.j  I had  dinner  one 
night  with  a girlfriend  who  was  in  my  class  at  mission  school.  Painfully, 
she  told  me  that  the  principal  who  was  a nun,  had  told  her  she  would 
never  make  it  in  college  and  should  go  into  a trade  such  as  hair  styling. 
Today  she  has  her  master's  degree  and  is  the  program  director  for  a large 
state-wide  education  program. 

There  weren't  high  expectations  for  my  friend  because  she  came  from  a 
reservation.  Many  of  the  teachers  and  administrators  on  reservations  - 
this  includes  Native  Americans  - believe  the  stereotype  about  Native 
children  and  the  youngsters  are  turned  toward  trades  or  the  military. 

Many  of  the  reservations  are  in  isolated  areas  and  it  is  difficult  to 
entice  good  teachers  and  administrators  to  live  there.  There's  not  enough 
academic  competition  with  other  schools,  and  a student  who  is 
valedictorian  in  a tribal  school  might  be  average  in  a public  school. 

Some  teachers  are  not  comfortable  in  reservation  situations.  They  can  be 
bullied  by  parents  and  administrators  to  "pass"  or  go  easy  on  some 
students  for  political  reasons. 

History  plays  a role  in  the  school  systems  on  reservations , too.  Some 
say  what  happened  to  Indians  is  history.  Get  over  it,  as  it  doesn't  affect 
our  students  today,  they  say. 

Untrue.  We  are  just  barely  moving  away  from  the  taint  of  the  years  where 
we  were  pawns  between  the  churches  who  were  responsible  for  our  education 
and  the  government  who  wanted  tribes  suppressed  and  under  control. 


It  was  the  edict  of  the  government  to  destroy  tribalism  and  the  communal 
lifestyle  of  Indian  people.  What  that  policy  did  to  Native  children  is  to 
disconnect  them  from  their  families.  Then  these  children  became  parents 
who  hadn't  learned  parenting  skills.  They  were  taught  religion  vigorously, 
but  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic  and  how  to  parent  wasn't  a part  of  our 
boarding-school  life. 

So  parents  today  have  had  to  relearn  parenting  skills.  They  have  had  to 
learn  that  in  order  for  their  child  to  succeed,  they  must  provide  them 
with  all  the  support  that  most  middle-class  parents  give  their  children. 

Some  children  come  from  homes  where  alcohol  and  drugs  affect  their  lives 
dramatically  - a lifestyle  set  in  motion  during  the  1800s,  when  the 
government  needed  to  subdue  Native  people. 

One  of  the  things  that  has  begun  to  reverse  the  trend  is  a better 
understanding  of  who  we  are  as  Native  people  - our  spirituality  and 
culture.  That  may  not  help  the  youngster  read  or  writej  but  it  gives  them 
a foundation.  From  there  they  can  jump  to  the  next  step.  That  new  and 
encouraging  trend  can  be  seen  in  some  children  today.  They  have  role 
models  to  help  them  realize  that  a career  as  a teacher  or  doctor  is  within 
their  reach.  It  is  time  now  for  those  Native  American  experts  who  returned 
to  the  reservation  to  learn  from  their  experience  and  change  the  systems 
that  aren't  working. 

Yellow  Bird  writes  columns  Tuesday  and  Saturday.  Reach  her  at  780-1228, 
(800)  477-6572  ext.  228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald.com. 
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Museums  concede  dark  role  in  looting  of  Indian  relics 
By  Anne  C.  Mulkern,  Denver  Post  Washington  Bureau 
September  2,  2003 

WASHINGTON  - Deep  in  the  storage  rooms  of  Harvard  University's 
prestigious  Peabody  Museum  of  Archaeology  and  Ethnology  rests  a dark- 
haired doll  in  a wooden  coffin,  a child's  prized  possession  with  a sad  and 
sordid  past. 

Buried  with  a Klamath  Indian  girl  - and  likely  put  in  a coffin  to  mirror 
that  child's  death  - the  doll  was  yanked  from  its  grave  by  an  early  20th- 
century  tomb  raider,  who  passed  it  to  a dealer,  who  then  gave  it  to 
Harvard . 

The  doll  drew  scant  attention  for  decades.  Now  it's  part  of  a 21st- 
century  mea  culpa  by  the  nation's  top  museums. 

Some  of  America's  most  celebrated  institutions  - including  Harvard's 
Peabody,  The  Field  Museum  in  Chicago  and  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History  in  New  York  - are  indicating  for  the  first  time  in  reports  to  the 
U.S.  government  that  they  were  more  involved  in  the  looting  of  Native 
American  burial  grounds  than  they  have  previously  admitted. 

Those  institutions  now  are  in  the  process  of  returning  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  artifacts  and  human  remains  to  tribal  groups  around  the 
country.  Historians  and  anthropologists  have  acknowledged  for  years  that 
various  burial  objects,  human  remains  and  other  sacred  tribal  items 
somehow  made  their  way  into  museum  collections.  But  a growing  cache  of 
federal  documents  reviewed  by  The  Denver  Post  shows  the  widespread  scope 
of  the  practice  and  the  complicity  of  museums  in  acquiring  Indian  items, 
for  both  scientific  reasons  and  financial  gain. 

"There's  a whole  really  seedy  and  hideous  history  here  that  most  people 
- most  Indians  really  - don't  know  even  now,"  said  Suzan  Shown  Harjo, 
president  of  the  Morning  Star  Institute,  a Washington,  D.C. -based  Indian 
rights  group. 

Widespread  plundering  of  Indian  graveyards  and  religious  sites  was  no 
secret  to  the  tribes  who  watched  it  happen  in  anger  and  despair.  But  it 
was  not  until  near  the  end  of  the  20th  century  that  tribal  leaders 
gathered  enough  political  clout  to  demand  an  accounting  of  the  thefts  and 
the  return  of  stolen  bodies  and  artifacts. 

The  Native  American  Graves  Protection  and  Repatriation  Act  of  1990 
requires  federal  agencies  and  museums  that  receive  federal  funding  to 


inventory  certain  Native  American  belongings  in  their  possession,  then 
publish  lists  of  those  items.  Tribes  that  can  show  an  affiliation  with  the 
sacred  items,  human  remains  or  other  relics  may  then  request  that  the  item 
be  returned. 

The  law  also  requires  museums  to  detail  how  Indian  items  arrived  at  the 
institutions.  Their  findings  are  now  being  reported  to  the  federal 
government.  Documents  indicate  that  some  of  the  most  vaunted  museums  - the 
Field  Museum,  the  American  Museum  of  Natural  Flistory  in  New  York  and  the 
Robert  S.  Peabody  Museum  of  Archaeology  at  Phillips  Academy  in  Andover, 
Mass.  - bought  Native  American  items,  including  human  remainSj  from 
collectors  who  had  just  dug  them  up  from  graves. 

Others  filing  reports  under  the  Graves  Act  include  Harvard's  Peabody, 
the  Denver  Art  Museum  and  the  Denver  Museum  of  Nature  & Sciencej  the 
Museum  of  Western  Colorado  in  Grand  lunction,  the  Heard  Museum  in  Phoenix 
and  the  Utah  Museum  of  Natural  History. 

Some  museums  bought  Native  American  items  and  remains  from  collectors. 
Others  took  sacred  items  during  their  own  archaeological  digs.  In  other 
cases,  the  museums  contracted  with  anthropologists  or  explorers  to  open 
specific  gravesites  on  their  behalf.  There  was  trade  among  the  museums  and 
even  - in  the  case  of  the  Field  Museum  - the  sale  of  excess  human  remains. 

Some  institutions  bought  prized  pieces  in  the  mid-20th  century's 
thriving  native  art  and  antiquities  market.  In  the  1940s  and  '50s,  for 
examplej  the  Denver  Art  Museum  purchased  Native  American  artifacts  from 
third-party  dealers,  several  of  whom  could  not  or  did  not  provide 
information  about  the  items'  origins,  known  in  the  industry  as  provenance. 
Such  information  is  necessary  to  show  that  items  were  not  stolen  or 
otherwise  illegally  obtained. 

Archaeologists  and  museums  say  they  collected  the  tribal  grave  and 
sacred  objects  when  doing  so  was  widely  considered  not  just  allowable  but 
admirable  because  they  were  saving  artifacts  from  deterioration,  loss  or 
destruction . 

"It  never  crossed  (anthropologists')  minds  that  digging  up  ancient  stuff 
would  be  anything  anyone  would  object  to,"  said  Vin  Steponaitis,  an 
anthropology  professor  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  past 
president  of  the  Society  for  American  Archaeology. 

A century  of  theft 

The  type  of  grave  robbing  described  in  the  federal  reports  spanned  more 
than  a 100  years,  from  the  late  19th  century  through  the  closing  years  of 
the  20th  century.  The  U.S.  government  endorsed  much  of  it.  In  fact,  the  U. 
S.  military,  acting  on  the  orders  of  the  surgeon  general,  routinely  dug  up 
Native  American  graves  in  the  late  19th  century  as  part  of  an  experiment 
that  historians  say  sought  to  prove  that  Native  Americans  were  inferior 
based  on  the  size  of  their  skulls. 

It  was  more  than  a coincidence,  Harjo  said,  that  medicine  bundles  and 
other  religious  items  started  appearing  in  museums  shortly  after  1880, 
when  U.S.  law  declared  the  practice  of  Indian  religion  illegal  and  gave 
the  military  the  right  to  seize  tribal  items  interpreted  to  be  "heathen." 

Such  government  edicts,  she  said,  were  "free  shopping  authorizations" 
for  the  museums.  "Take  what  you  want  and  pass  some  of  it  on,"  she  said. 

"The  newly  founded  museums  in  the  U.S.  were  competing  with  each  other  to 
go  out  and  appropriate  anything  they  could  possible  find  in  the  name  of 
science,"  said  Walter  Echo-Hawk,  an  attorney  for  the  Boulder-based  Native 
American  Rights  Fund.  "It's  a very  troubling  period  in  American  history." 

In  some  cases,  Echo-Hawk  said,  bones  were  not  even  buried  before  they 
were  taken,  as  in  a skirmish  he  described  between  the  Pawnees  and  the 
military  in  1869  in  Kansas,  after  which  soldiers  rushed  in  to  decapitate 
the  bodies  and  take  the  skulls. 

The  museum  community  did  not  begin  to  reconsider  its  practices  until 
around  1970,  when  tribes  began  to  gain  more  political  influence.  But  even 
in  1985,  Harvard's  Peabody  was  accepting  items  that  had  been  taken  from 
graves  early  in  the  century. 

Records  show  that  Harvard  accepted  an  iron  hatchet  and  iron-carving  tool 
from  a Pawnee  grave  in  1985  from  Boston  benefactor  William  H.  Claflin. 

They  came  from  the  collection  of  his  father,  William  Chaflin  Sr.,  who  had 
sponsored  excavations  of  Native  American  sites.  Claflin  Sr.  had  purchased 
these  two  items  from  the  widow  of  another  collector.  That  person  had 
bought  it  from  a military  general,  who  had  collected  them  sometime  prior 
to  1878. 

The  doll  in  the  coffin  at  Harvard  was  unearthed  from  a Klamath  grave  in 
California  around  1903  by  Grace  Nicholson,  a dealer  with  no  training  in 
anthropology  or  ethnology.  She  gathered  items  on  behalf  of  collectors  and 


museums  and,  biographical  accounts  say,  to  protect  the  Indian  culture  from 
disappearing.  She  is  estimated  to  have  retrieved  about  2,000  items  from 
tribal  sites. 

Changing  attitudes 

The  Denver  Post  reviewed  hundreds  of  records  documenting  how  tribal 
possessions  were  taken.  The  1990  law  requires  museums  that  receive  federal 
funding  to  return  certain  items  that  were  taken  improperly  from  Native 
American  tribes,  including  human  remains,  items  used  in  funerals,  relics 
of  great  cultural  significance  and  objects  that  are  used  in  important 
tribal  ceremonies. 

The  law  was  passed  after  tribes  demanded  the  return  of  their  religious 
items,  ancestors'  bones  and  other  relics.  They  threatened  to  sue  museums 
for  wrongfully  taking  the  items,  but  that  was  ruled  out  after  tribes  and 
museums  decided  to  work  together  to  draft  the  legislation.  Sponsored  by 
then-Rep.  Morris  Udall  of  Arizona  and  co-sponsored  by  then-Rep.  Ben 
Nighthorse  Campbell  of  Colorado,  the  legislation  was  signed  into  law  by 
the  elder  President  Bush. 

Before  returning  an  artifact,  museums  are  required  to  document  how  they 
acquired  it.  In  Senate  hearings  before  the  law  passed,  various  museum 
officials  testified  that  they  did  not  know  exactly  what  they  had  in  terms 
of  Native  American  items,  or  how  the  museum  had  acquired  them. 

To  get  those  answers,  curators  have  been  combing  museum  records, 
reviewing  notes  and  diaries  from  collectors,  and  checking  outside 
historical  records.  All  told,  130  museums  have  reported  they  are  ready  to 
return  13,471  Native  American  human  remains  and  330,991  objects  found  in 
burial  places. 

The  total  number  of  human  remains  and  associated  burial  items  held  in 
museums  is  not  known.  The  items  ready  for  return  also  do  not  include 
sacred  objects,  items  of  cultural  importance  and  funerary  items  not 
associated  with  specific  burials,  which  also  must  be  returned. 

Museums  and  federal  agencies  together  have  counted  27,312  human  remains 
and  543,081  burial  objects. 

Remains  returned  to  tribes  have  been  reburied  in  somber  ceremonies,  and 
many  returned  ceremonial  items  are  again  being  used.  >Many  of  the  details 
that  emerged  from  the  research  have  been  uncomfortable,  if  not  unexpected, 
for  some  in  the  museum  community. 

"Much  of  it  I found  personally  appalling,"  said  Donathan  Haas,  the  Field 
Museum's  Americas  curator.  "But  I have  also  worked  in  and  around  museums 
for  more  than  30  years,  and  found  none  of  it  particularly  surprising. 

"Museum  practice  at  the  turn  of  the  century  was  determined  by  different 
sets  of  ethics,"  he  said.  "While  these  ethics  cannot  be  defended  today, 
they  were  pretty  standard  at  the  time." 

Re-evaluation  of  American  museums"  claim  to  possess  and  display  Native 
American  artifacts  comes  as  groups  worldwide  are  questioning  who  really 
has  the  right  to  hold  a variety  of  sundered  art  treasures. 

Greece  wants  Britain  to  return  the  Elgin  marbles,  pieces  of  the  ancient 
Parthenon  seized  around  1800.  Thomas  Bruce,  7th  Earl  of  Elgin,  the  British 
ambassador  at  Constantinople  at  the  time,  won  authority  from  the  ruling 
Sultan  to  cart  off  certain  sculptures.  Across  Europe,  museums,  nations  and 
individuals  are  seeking  the  return  of  art  stolen  by  Nazis  during  World  War 
II. 

At  the  time  when  many  of  the  Indian  items  were  taken,  they  were  not 
considered  the  property  of  the  tribes  but  rather  the  archaeological 
resources  of  the  American  people.  Some  credit  the  1990  law  with  shifting 
attitudes.  "Before  the  legislation  passed,  I don’t  think  many  museums 
thought  about  the  inappropriateness  of  collecting  items  from  graves,"  said 
lames  Pepper  Flenry  with  the  National  Museum  of  the  American  Indian,  a part 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  in  Washington.  "Museums  are  conscious  now 
there  are  certain  items  that  are  not  appropriate  to  be  in  museums." 

Anthropologists  say  that  what  they  do  has  scientific  value  and  is 
separate  from  the  actions  of  collectors  and  museums  that  buy  and  sell, 
driving  the  market  for  grave  looting. 

But  Native  Americans  don't  see  that  distinction. 

"To  me  it's  sort  of  disingenuous  to  talk  about  native  remains  as 
something  with  just  pure  scientific  value,"  said  D.  Bambi  Kraus,  president 
of  the  National  Association  of  Tribal  Flistoric  Preservation  Officers  in 
Washington.  "The  people  in  academia  built  their  (professional  careers)  on 
this  stuff." 

Anthropologists  now  commonly  confer  with  local  tribes  before  digging, 
and  most  museums  have  enacted  policies  that  ban  the  type  of  collecting 
done  when  many  of  Native  American  items  were  acquisitioned . 


In  2000j  the  American  Association  of  Museums  published  a book  in  2000j 
"Code  of  Ethics  for  Museums." 

A major  tenet  of  the  code  says  that  museums  should  only  accept  items 
they  have  the  legal  right  to  hold. 

"I  think  there  is  a tremendous  increase  in  cultural  sensitivity  among 
museums  and  a different  set  of  values  in  collecting/'  said  Edward  Ablej 
president  of  the  American  Association  of  Museums. 

Harvard's  Peabody  now  routinely  rejects  bequeathed  collections  And  "if 
we  know  the  collector  has  been  purchasing  on  the  antiquities  marketj  as  a 
general  rulej  we  will  not  touch  it/'  Gerardi  said.  "Essentially  we  don't 
purchase  things  on  the  antiquities  marketj  period." 

Those  policies  were  not  the  case  when  museums  were  acquiring  items  in 
their  massive  Native  American  collections. 

The  Field  Museurrij  federal  records  shoWj  purchased  human  remains  several 
times.  In  1903j  for  examplej  it  bought  the  remains  of  four  people  from 
Franz  BoaSj  a German  immigrant  and  anthropologist.  Boas  had  purchased 
those  remains  from  another  collectorj  F.M.  Noe.  They  had  been  dug  from  a 
gravel  bank  in  Munciej  Ind.j  and  were  identified  in  Noe's  notes  as  "Muncie 
Indians . " 

Sometime  before  192/  the  Field  also  excavated  remains  of  at  least  seven 
people  sometime  before  1921that  it  sold  to  the  Milwaukee  Public  Museum. 

"For  some  reasonj  people  see  Indian  graves  as  archaeological  finds 
rather  than  graveSj"  Campbell  said. 

In  passing  the  repatriation  law  in  1990j  Congress  said  it  was  concerned 
that  museums  - and  state  and  federal  agencies  that  also  have  Native 
American  artifacts  - were  not  sufficiently  investigating  how  collectors 
and  benefactors  had  come  into  possession  of  those  items. 

"This  practice  has  contributed  to  the  continued  growth  of  a black  market 
in  the  sale  and  trade  of  objects  illegally  removed  from  Indian  burial 
sites j"  lawmakers  said  in  a 1987  Senate  report.  A House  report  from  the 
same  period  shows  the  profit  motive:  Art  dealers  confirmed  that  a shirt 
with  scalp  locks  would  sell  for  about  $200j000. 

As  late  as  the  1950Sj  the  new  federal  records  shoWj  institutions  such  as 
the  Denver  Art  Museum  were  buying  Indian  relics  without  requiring  detailed 
histories.  The  Denver  museum  did  not  have  any  skulls  or  skeletons  but  did 
buy  what  tribes  consider  sacred  objects. 

In  1941j  the  Denver  Art  Museum  purchased  a painted  skin  capj  with 
feathers  attachedj  from  M.l.  Kolhberg  & Co.j  a Denver  antique  dealer. 
Museum  records  state  "it  is  not  known  how  M.l.  Kolhberg  & Co.  acquired  the 
painted  skin  cap." 

A few  years  laterj  the  museum  bought  three  ceremonial  masks  from  Altman 
AntiqueSj  a Los  Angeles  antique  dealer.  The  museum  catalog  card  identifies 
at  least  two  of  the  masks  as  Apache.  But  the  museum  does  not  know  how  the 
antique  dealer  acquired  the  items. 

"Everyone  tries  to  go  by  the  ethics  of  their  timej"  Nancy  Blombergj 
Denver  Art  Museum's  curator  of  native  artSj  said  when  asked  about  the 
practices  of  the  museum  in  earlier  years.  "I'm  not  going  to  go  back  and 
question  my  predecessors . " Most  museums  are  much  stricter  now  about 
requiring  specific  histories  of  itemSj  said  Ablej  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Museums.  In  the  1950Sj  he  saidj  "they  were  not 
strict  at  all.  They  were  trusting  and  fairly  naivej  I think.  They  were 
simply  not  aware  of  the  implications  of  accepting  some  of  the  objects  they 
did . " 

Museums  often  took  bones  and  artifacts  given  to  them  by  otherSj 
sometimes  knowing  their  origin  and  sometimes  without  much  information. 
Harvard's  Peabodyj  for  examplej  inherited  many  items  and  remains  taken  by 
the  military  from  the  Army  Medical  Museurrij  a precursor  of  the  National 
Museum  of  Health  and  Medicine.  Private  collectors  also  donated  their 
holdings  to  institutions  such  as  the  Peabody.  They  helped  Harvard 
accumulate  the  largest  Native  American  collection  in  the  United  StateSj 
apart  from  the  Smithsonian. 

Harvard's  Peabody  has  6 million  items  in  its  collectionj  25  percent  of 
which  come  from  North  America.  It  also  had  the  third-largest  collection  of 
human  remainSj  behind  the  Smithsonian  and  the  University  of  California  at 
Berkeleyj  according  to  the  records. 

Harvard's  Gerardi  rejects  the  claim  that  many  sacred  items  were  "stolen" 
from  tribes.  Individual  Indians  sold  artifacts  to  collectorSj  she  said. 
Tribal  representativesj  howeverj  said  museums  should  be  blamed  for  their 
role  in  the  acquisitions  because  "they  turned  a blind  eye." 

"For  the  most  partj  they  had  a pretty  good  idea  what  they  were  gettingj 
and  that  in  all  likelihood  it  was  something  they  weren't  supposed  to  havej 
" said  Harjo  of  the  Morning  Star  Institute. 


The  interaction  of  museums  and  Native  Americans  over  the  years  has  been 
a "love-hate  relationship,"  attorney  Echo-Hawk  said.  Museums  did  preserve 
the  culture  of  Native  Americans  when  it  was  in  danger  of  being  destroyed, 
he  said.  But  at  the  same  time,  museums  must  accept  some  blame  for 
encouraging  the  plundering  of  graves. 

"It  was  very,  very  troubling  and  very,  very  dark  and  grisly 
circumstances,"  Echo-Hawk  said. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Denver  Post. 
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Tribal  land  law  causes  uproar 

CRITICS:  INDIANS  WOULD  HAVE  TOO  MUCH  POWER  TO  HALT  DEVELOPMENTS 
By  Steve  lohnson 
Mercury  News 
September  4,  2003 

A proposed  state  law  that  would  give  Indians  unprecedented  power  to  halt 
developments  near  sacred  tribal  land  has  builders,  local  government 
officials  and  others  howling. 

Indian  groups  - whose  political  clout  has  grown  as  they  have  made  major 
campaign  contributions  in  recent  years  - say  the  bill  is  essential  to  keep 
their  cultural  and  religious  areas  from  being  despoiled. 

"These  places  are  disappearing  as  we  speak,  and  there  are  so  few  left," 
said  Sally  Palmer,  spokeswoman  for  the  Cabazon  Band  of  Mission  Indians, 
which  is  one  of  the  primary  supporters  of  the  bill. 

The  measure  has  passed  the  Senate  and  is  likely  to  be  taken  up  by  the 
full  Assembly  shortly.  Gov.  Gray  Davis  has  indicated  he  will  sign  it.  But 
opponents,  including  builders  and  local  government  officials,  say  it  would 
delay  everything  from  new  highways  to  housing  developments,  driving  up 
construction  costs  by  millions  of  dollars  a year. 

Some  of  these  opponents  are  particularly  concerned  about  provisions  in 
the  bill  that  would  impose  criminal  penalties  - a $10,000  fine  and  a one- 
year  jail  term  - on  anyone  who  publicly  discussed  these  sacred  sites.  They 
say  that  could  make  it  difficult  for  community  groups,  city  planners  and 
others  to  learn  about  and  challenge  claims  that  particular  sites  need 
protecting. 

In  an  Aug.  22  letter  to  a Davis  aide,  the  California  First  Amendment 
Coalition  called  the  bill  "the  most  wide-ranging  incursion  into  settled 
law  protecting  open  government,  open  court  proceedings  and  free  speech 
that  CFAC  has  encountered  in  a single  piece  of  legislation."  (The  Mercury 
News  belongs  to  the  coalition.) 

The  bill,  SB  18,  would  give  the  Native  American  Heritage  Commission  - a 
nine-member  body  established  in  1976  and  appointed  by  the  governor  - broad 
new  powers  to  veto  or  alter  public  and  private  building  projects. 

The  commission  already  offers  advice  on  developments.  But  under  the  bill, 
state  and  local  agencies  doing  environmental  reviews  of  projects  would  be 
required  to  consult  with  it  on  whether  "traditional  tribal  cultural  sites" 
would  be  significantly  affected. 

If  the  commission  concluded  that  the  site  would  be  harmed,  the  project 
would  have  to  be  turned  down  or  altered,  unless  the  state  or  local  agency 
could  show  there  was  an  overriding  public  interest  in  building  it.  That 
process  could  take  months,  developers  say. 

City  and  county  government  officials  are  concerned,  too.  Some  say  they 
fear  their  oversight  of  development  could  be  partly  usurped  by  the 
commission.  And  they  worry  that  the  secretive  process  could  diminish  their 
input . 

The  types  of  sites  that  would  be  covered  is  unclear.  Under  the  bill,  the 
commission  would  have  to  come  up  with  a definition  within  a year. 
Nonetheless,  Larry  Myers,  a Porno  Indian  and  executive  secretary  of  the 
Native  American  Heritage  Commission,  said  he  believed  the  sites  could 
include  rock  formations,  lakes  and  other  places  - not  just  burial  grounds. 

The  commission  has  compiled  a list  of  1,500  possible  sites.  However, 

Myers  said  he  would  be  inclined  to  add  others  without  heavily  questioning 


their  authenticity,  because  he  wouldn't  want  to  judge  the  beliefs  of  other 
Indians . 

Once  sites  are  approved  by  the  commission,  they  could  be  hard  to 
challenge.  State  law  already  requires  many  Indian  sites  to  be  kept  secret 
to  discourage  vandals  and  looters.  But  under  SB  18,  anyone  disclosing 
information  about  the  spots  would  be  subject  for  the  first  time  to 
criminal  penalties. 

The  governor's  support  of  the  bill  has  also  aroused  concerns  about  the 
growing  political  influence  of  Indian  tribes,  some  of  California's  biggest 
campaign  contributors. 

On  Tuesday,  the  Viejas  Band  of  Kumeyaay  Indians  handed  $1.5  million  to 
Democratic  Lt . Gov.  Cruz  Bustamante,  who  wants  to  replace  Davis  if  the 
effort  to  recall  him  succeeds.  Two  other  tribes  recently  gave  him  more 
than  $500,000. 

Davis,  who  vetoed  a similar  bill  last  year,  received  more  than  $1 
million  from  Indian  groups  for  his  re-election  campaign  last  year.  And  his 
endorsement  of  SB18  in  duly  - shortly  before  the  recall  effort  qualified 
for  the  Oct.  7 election  - suggests  to  some  critics  that  it  was  intended  to 
woo  more  money  from  the  tribes. 

"I  found  it  curious  that  the  governor  would  come  out  so  early  on  this 
with  his  support,"  said  Richard  Lyon  of  the  California  Association  of 
Realtors . 

Davis  spokeswoman  Amber  Pasricha  acknowledged  that  the  governor  has 
mentioned  his  support  of  the  bill  in  recent  meetings  with  Indians.  But  she 
denied  a quid  pro  quo  was  involved  and  added  that  when  Davis  vetoed  the 
bill  last  year  he  promised  to  help  draft  a better  one  this  year. 

"They've  spent  about  10  months  reviewing  language  with  developers,  with 
tribes,  to  try  and  make  sure  there  is  a balance  between  the  need  to 
preserve  a traditional  tribal  cultural  site  and  the  legitimate  need  of  the 
property  owner  and  developer,"  Pasricha  said. 

The  bill  - introduced  by  Sen.  Tohn  Burton,  D-San  Francisco  - is 
sponsored  by  more  than  50  Indian  groups,  which  dispute  the  claim  that 
developments  will  be  severely  affected. 

"I  don't  think  it's  going  to  bring  the  economy  of  California  to  a 
screeching  halt,"  said  Myers,  of  the  commission. 

Currently,  Indians  have  to  fight  piecemeal  battles  to  preserve  their 
cultural  spots.  In  2000,  for  example,  state  lawmakers  passed  a bill  to 
halt  construction  of  a San  Diego  County  landfill  near  an  area  Indians  had 
declared  sacred.  Davis  vetoed  that  measure.  But  a year  later,  tribes  won  a 
major  victory  by  persuading  the  federal  government  to  declare  another  site, 
near  Temecula,  off-limits  to  a proposed  high-voltage  electricity  line. 

Some  observers  worry  that  the  commission's  decisions  could  trigger 
numerous  lawsuits,  with  one  major  area  of  contention  being  whether  the 
bill  unconstitutionally  gives  preference  to  Indian  religious  practices. 

For  instance,  a church  whose  development  plans  were  vetoed  by  the 
commission  might  consider  suing  on  these  grounds. 

"I  could  see  just  endless  court  challenges  over  this  thing,"  said  Steve 
Delva,  president  of  Standard  Pacific  Flomes'  South  Bay  division. 

"I'm  absolutely  stunned  that  it's  gotten  this  far." 

Contact  Steve  lohnson  at  sjohnson@mercurynews . com  or  (408)  920-5043. 
Copyright  c.  2003  Mercury  News  and  wire  service  sources. 
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PMI  Mortgage  Insurance  Co.  and  Partners  Turn  Promises  into  Flomes  on  Pine 
Ridge  Reservation 

KYLE,  S.D. --(BUSINESS  WIRE)--Sept.  2,  2003--PMI  Mortgage  Insurance  Co., 
along  with  Fannie  Mae  and  First  Mortgage  Company,  announced  the  launch  of 
Gateway  Initiative  specifically  for  use  by  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe,  during 
a wall-raising  ceremony  on  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  Partnership  for  Flousing 
construction  yard. 

The  Gateway  Initiative  will  provide  a revolving  fund  in  the  amount  of 
$175,000  that  the  Oglala  Sioux  will  draw  upon  to  build  new  homes  or 
purchase  and  rehabilitate  existing  homes  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation.  As 
each  housing  unit  is  completed,  the  fund  will  be  reimbursed  from  the 


proceeds  of  sale  providing  an  opportunity  for  the  Oglala  Sioux  to  start  a 
new  project  and  work  with  the  next  designated  family  to  make  its  dream  of 
affordable  homeownership  a reality. 

"This  venture  with  Fannie  Mae  and  First  Mortgage  Company  is  important  to 
PMI  because  it  is  an  affirmation  of  our  basic  corporate  mission  to  expand 
homeownership  opportunities.  It  is  also  a demonstration  that  the  private 
sector  is  able  to  meet  the  needs  of  underserved  segments  and  do  so  in  a 
sound  business-like  fashion/'  said  PMI  Chairman  and  CEO  Roger  Flaughton. 

During  the  1999  Shared  Visions  Native  American  Flomeownership  and 
Economic  Development  Summit,  Mr.  Flaughton  pledged  that  PMI  would  increase 
its  efforts  to  expand  homeownership  opportunities  for  Native  Americans. 
Since  then,  PMI  has  made  considerable  strides  to  work  with  lenders  and 
tribal  governments  to  make  funds  available  for  Native  American  tribes 
across  the  country.  Today,  PMI  and  its  partners  helped  fulfill  Flaughton' s 
specific  commitment  to  the  Oglala  Sioux. 

"I  am  especially  pleased  to  make  this  announcement,  as  it  is  the 
fulfillment  of  a promise  that  I made  to  your  tribe  on  this  Reservation, 
four  years  ago,"  said  Mr.  Flaughton. 

Democratic  Senator  Tim  lohnson  of  South  Dakota,  who  shares  PMI ' s 
commitment  to  assisting  Native  American  communities,  was  the  featured 
guest  speaker  for  the  event. 

"Pine  Ridge  Reservation  residents  have  often  heard  the  promise  of 
economic  growth  and  affordable  housing,"  said  Sen.  lohnson.  "But  today,  we 
are  celebrating  the  transformation  of  these  lofty  promises  into  real 
partnerships  that  can  make  the  American  dreams  of  homeownership  a reality 
on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation. 

"I  applaud  the  efforts  of  the  partners,  especially  the  relentless 
efforts  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  Partnership  for  Flousing,  to  bring  this 
dream  to  within  reach  for  all  its  members.  With  more  hard  work  and 
perseverance,  the  partnership  we  celebrate  today  will  continue  to  pave  the 
way  for  sustained  economic  growth  not  only  on  Pine  Ridge,  but  throughout 
Indian  Country,"  said  Sen.  lohnson. 

PMI  established  the  Gateway  Initiative  in  October  2000  to  create 
homeownership  opportunities  in  select  under  served  communities  across  the 
United  States.  PMI  has  successfully  established  Gateway  in  Oakland,  CA; 
Flouston,  TX;  Los  Angeles,  CA;  San  Antonio,  TX;  Chicago,  IL;  Flint,  MI;  and 
on  Native  American  tribal  lands:  Navajo  Partnership  for  Flousing  of  St. 
Michael,  AZ  and  Pueblo  of  Acoma,  N.M. 

Additionally,  PMI  announced  that  it  has  granted  the  Red  Cloud  Indian 
School  $10,000  to  ensure  that  students  of  Pine  Ridge  receive  the  best 
education  possible.  This  money  will  be  used  to  acquire  books  for  Red 
Cloud's  Accelerated  Reader  Program. 

PMI  Mortgage  Insurance  Co.  is  a wholly  owned  subsidiary  of  The  PMI  Group 
Inc.  (NYSE:PMI),  headquartered  in  Walnut  Creek,  Calif.  PMI  is  an 
international  provider  of  credit  enhancement  products  and  lender  services 
that  promote  homeownership  and  facilitate  mortgage  transactions  in  the 
capital  markets.  Through  its  wholly  owned  subsidiaries  and  unconsolidated 
strategic  investments.  The  PMI  Group,  Inc.  offers  residential  mortgage 
insurance  and  credit  enhancement  products  domestically  and  internationally 
lender  services  and  financial  guaranty  reinsurance. 

PMI  is  an  advocate  of  affordable  housing  and  supports  a number  of 
organizations  that  foster  greater  access  to  affordable  housing.  PMI ' s 
approach  to  affordable  housing  lending  is  to  develop  products  and  services 
that  assist  responsible  borrowers  who  may  not  qualify  for  mortgage  loans 
under  traditional  underwriting  practices. 

CONTACT: 

The  PMI  Group,  Inc. 

Tosh  Wozman,  925-658-6863  (Media) 

SOURCE:  The  PMI  Group,  Inc. 
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O'odham  need  for  housing  is  acute 
Wednesdayj  September  3 , 2003 

The  problem  is  so  widespread  on  all  Arizona  reservations  that  the  governor 
met  with  representatives  of  21  tribes  in  the  high  school  gym  south  of 
Sells  yesterday. 

LARRY  COPENHAVER 
lcopenha@tucsoncitizen . com 

Corrected  version;  properly  identifies  Dohnny  Endfield 

SELLS  - More  than  700  members  of  the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation  share  a dreary 
a passion  to  someday  own  homes  that  are  warm  in  the  winter  and  dry  in  the 
rain . 

But  many  cannot  find  the  cash  to  buy  even  the  plainest  of  modern  living, 
said  losie  Chavez,  acting  director  of  the  Ki:Ki  Association,  the  arm  of 
the  tribe  that  heads  housing  development.  Ki:Ki  in  the  native  language 
means  "home." 

Most  of  the  people  needing  homes  are  living  with  family  members  or 
friends , crowding  into  limited  space  to  get  a roof  over  heads , she  said. 

The  problem  stems  from  lack  of  economic  development , she  said. 

Inf rastructurej  such  as  running  water,  sewage  disposal,  telephones  and 
sometimes  electricity,  is  not  there  to  even  make  modern  living  possible. 

It ' s a Catch-22,  no  homes  because  of  the  lack  of  jobs,  no  jobs  because 
of  lack  of  commerce,  and  no  commerce  because  of  the  lack  of  infrastructure. 

The  problem  is  so  commonplace  among  American  Indians  across  Arizona, 
that  21  tribes  yesterday  gathered  in  the  high  school  gym  south  of  Sells 
near  Topawa  to  discuss  the  situation  with  Gov.  lanet  Napolitano. 

The  event  was  called  the  Governor's  Tribal  Housing  Summit. 

Last  year,  the  tribe  was  able  to  build  only  15  new  homes,  although  it 
was  forced  to  spend  $1.3  million  in  infrastructure,  said  Vivian  luan- 
Saunders,  chairwoman  of  the  nation,  which  counts  28,000  members,  half  of 
them  living  on  2.8-million  acres  of  reservation  in  southern  Arizona. 

The  process  is  very  slow  and  costly,  she  said.  The  people  are  so  spread 
out  over  the  large  territory,  it  costs  a bundle  to  bring  services  to  them. 

But  the  nation  is  working  on  a plan  to  minimize  infrastructure 
development,  luan-Saunders  said.  The  idea  is  to  create  developments, 
clusters  of  homes  in  a central  location  where  inf rastructure  can  serve 
many  families. 

Members  do  not  want  to  leave  family  traditional  lands,  she  said.  "We  are 
getting  resistance,  but  some  younger  families  just  want  a house,  and  I 
predict  they  will  take  a home  in  a heartbeat  if  it's  available." 

An  example  of  that  was  carried  out  at  Miguel,  a village  east  of  Sells. 
Modern  plumbing  was  installed  and  a sewage  treatment  facility  was  built. 

The  cluster  can  accommodate  several  hundred  homes  if  money  is  available  to 
build  them. 

Yet,  there  are  nearly  350  homes  on  the  reservation  that  have  no  kitchen 
or  inside  plumbing,  she  said.  That  means  there  are  no  inside  toilets,  no 
wash  basins  and  no  showers. 

Some  old  structures  used  for  living  space  even  have  dirt  floors. 

The  primary  funding  source  of  homes  on  the  reservation  is  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Development,  which  requires  an  annual  family 
income  of  $14,000,  Chavez  explained.  "But  there  is  a big  gap  between  the 
$14,000  and  what  they  have." 

And  many  cannot  make  the  payments,  luan-Saunders  added.  "This  is  not 
possible  for  many  O'odham  families." 

If  the  funding  does  not  come  from  HUD,  members  have  to  apply  for  a bank 
loan,  noted  lohnny  Endfield,  representative  to  the  summit  from  the  White 
Mountain  Apache  Tribe.  And  lenders  are  reluctant  to  loan  money  to  people 
living  on  the  reservation  because  the  land  on  which  homes  sit  belongs  to 
the  tribe,  not  the  homeowners. 

It's  a problem  that  has  far-reaching  effects,  the  governor  said. 

"Tribal  housing  deficits  mean  difficulties  in  attracting  teachers  to 
reservation  schools,  problems  securing  health-care  workers  to  meet  tribal 
health  needs  and  waiting  lists  that  can  span  several  years  before  tribal 
members  have  a place  to  call  home,"  Napolitano  said. 

The  housing  summit  is  the  third  tribal  summit  the  governor  has  convened 
this  year.  Another  summit  in  Yuma  on  Dec.  19  will  focus  on  tourism  and 
economic  development  on  reservation  lands. 
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Dismissed  reservation  lawsuit  appealed 
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September  3,  2003 

Countyj  bank  argue  dispute  real  enough 

Making  a late  August  deadline,  Mille  Lacs  County  and  the  First  National 
Bank  of  Milaca  formally  appealed  the  May  7 dismissal  of  their  reservation 
boundary  lawsuit  against  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  of  Ojibwe. 

In  their  appeals  filed  with  the  Eighth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  the 
county  and  bank  repeated  their  assertion  that  the  original  61,000-acre 
reservation,  established  by  treaty  in  1855,  was  disestablished  by  treaties 
in  1863  and  1864  and  by  the  1889  Nelson  Act.  This  history  was  recounted  in 
a 1913  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decision  the  plaintiffs  wish  to  see  upheld  by 
way  of  a declaratory  judgment. 

Minnesota  District  Court  ludge  lames  Rosenbaum  dismissed  the  case  on  the 
grounds  that  no  actual  jurisdictional  dispute  existed  between  the  band  and 
the  county  to  warrant  him  declaring  whether  the  old  reservation  does  or 
doesn't  exist. 

Attorneys  for  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  persuaded  the  judge  to  throw  out  the 
lawsuit  by  arguing  that  the  county  has  not  been  harmed  by  several  federal 
agencies  recognizing  the  continued  existence  of  the  1855  reservation. 

But  Tom  Tobin,  the  South  Dakota  attorney  pursuing  the  reservation 
boundary  case  for  the  county,  wrote  in  his  appeal,  "Uncertainty  concerning 
reservation  boundaries  can  present  substantial  harm  if  left  unresolved. 

The  county  wishes  to  resolve  this  issue  before  it  or  others  are  faced  with 
irreparable  injury  or  liability." 

Tobin  argues  that  if  a Mille  Lacs  reservation  exists  today,  it  is 
confined  to  about  4,000  acres  of  trust  lands  held  by  the  federal 
government  in  Kathio  and  Isle  Flarbor  townships. 

On  the  other  hand,  Tobin  wrote,  "The  position  of  the  band  is  firm:  The 
1855  reservation  has  not  been  disestablished.  The  band  asserts  and  intends 
to  assert  jurisdiction  accordingly,  at  least  in  many  significant  respects. 

The  band  ceded  and  relinquished  the  reservation  in  the  treaties  of  1863- 
64.  But  both  treaties  included  a provision  that  band  members  could  remain 
on  condition  of  their  "good  conduct"  toward  white  settlers.  Soon 
thereafter,  the  federal  government  began  issuing  non-Indians  patents  for 
land  within  the  former  reservation. 

In  1899,  Congress  passed  the  Nelson  Act  which  created  a commission  to 
obtain  from  several  Ojibwe  bands  further  cession  of  reservation  lands  in 
exchange  for  the  promise  of  land  allotments  to  individual  Indians.  Mille 
Lacs  Band  members  had  lost  nearly  all  of  their  land  by  1914  when  Congress 
appropriated  money  to  purchase  allotments  for  them. 

Over  time,  the  band  established  its  tribal  government,  two  profitable 
casinos  and  won  a legal  victory  from  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  upholding  its 
treaty-derived  hunting  and  fishing  rights.  While  the  band  has  gained 
political  and  economic  clout  in  recent  years,  it  has  bought  more  land 
inside  and  outside  the  original  reservation  boundaries. 

A 120-acre  site  for  a regional  sewer  plant  was  the  first  property  in 
more  than  a decade  that  the  band  asked  the  Department  of  Interior  to  place 
into  trust,  thereby  taking  it  off  the  local  property  tax  rolls. 

As  the  band's  influence  and  land  base  has  increased,  so  too  have  the 
concerns  over  jurisdiction  held  by  the  county  and  many  non-Indian 
residents.  County  officials  and  their  supporters  argue  that  the  band's 
agenda  is  to  "resurrect"  the  original  reservation  on  the  south  end  of 
Mille  Lacs  Lake,  about  80  percent  of  which  is  still  owned  by  non-Indians. 

WHY  THE  APPEAL? 

Despite  the  general  uncertainty  over  the  reservation  boundaries,  ludge 
Rosenbaum  failed  to  see  a specific  or  "ripe"  jurisdictional  dispute 
between  the  county  and  band  for  the  federal  court  system  to  "fix." 

In  the  county's  appeal,  Tobin  wrote  that  Rosenbaum  erred  by  concluding 
the  county's  case  "was  one  of  abstract  injuries."  He  said  Rosenbaum  failed 
to  see  that  the  case  "requires  little,  if  any,  factual  development." 
Nevertheless,  the  judge  ignored  the  "evidence  of  real  impending  injuries" 


the  county  would  experience  if  the  boundary  dispute  were  not  resolvedj 
Tobin  wrote. 

Tobin  insists  the  county  has  legal  standing  to  bring  the  reservation 
lawsuit.  He  said  the  county's  property  interest  in  the  disputed  area  was 
recognized  in  the  Minnesota  District  Court's  1993  decision  in  the  treaty 
rights  case. 

"In  terms  of  dollars  and  consequencesj  what  was  at  stake  in  the  treaty- 
related  litigation  pales  in  comparison  with  the  consequences  of 
resurrecting  the  61,000-acre  Mille  Lacs  Reservation  in  this  rural 
Minnesota  county/'  he  wrote. 

In  their  accompanying  appeal,  attorneys  for  the  First  National  Bank 
protested  that  the  band  has  enacted  statutes  that  "apply  directly  to  the 
bank's  day-to-day  business." 

Bank  president  B.P.  Allen  Dr.  believes  his  family-owned  financial 
institution  is  burdened  by  the  jurisdictional  uncertainty  that  exists.  The 
bank,  he  said  in  an  affidavit,  "is  reluctant  to  take  out  a mortgage  on 
certain  properties  within  the  disputed  area  because  of  the  potential  for 
conflicting  land  use  regulations." 

The  bank’s  attorney  contends  that  not  until  the  county  threatened 
litigation  did  the  band  pay  for  a handful  of  outstanding  building  permits 
and  "comply  with  county  zoning  ordinances.  There  is,  however,  no  guarantee 
that  the  band  will  not  resume  its  rebuff  of  county  zoning  laws." 

CONTROVERSY  NEEDED? 

Tobin  cites  as  precedent  two  Eighth  Circuit  cases  affirming  that  federal 
declaratory  judgments  can  be  used  to  settle  reservation  boundary  disputes 
that  do  not  hinge  on  specific  jurisdictional  issues. 

In  Tobin's  words  "it  was  not  necessary"  in  City  of  North  Town,  ND  vs. 
United  States  (1972)  and  Rosebud  Sioux  Tribe  vs.  Kneip  (1977)  "to  focus  on 
any  controversy  beyond  the  legitimate  and  concrete  dispute  between 
governmental  entities  regarding  the  status  of  reservation  boundaries." 

"On  appeal,"  he  continued,  "the  county  maintains  that  the  New  Town  and 
Rosebud  precedent  controls  and  that  this  case  is  clearly  fit  for 
declaratory  relief  - even  without  a specific  controversy  underlying  the 
dispute  over  the  existence  of  the  reservation  boundaries." 

Tobin  described  as  "misplaced"  Rosenbaum's  citations  of  other 
reservation  boundary  cases  dismissed  by  lower  courts  for  lacking 
sufficient  controversies. 

CAUSES  FOR  CONCERN 

In  any  case,  Mille  Lacs  County  does  have  reason  to  worry  that  the  band 
could  gain  civil  regulatory  authority  - over  traffic  violations  committed 
by  Indians,  for  example  - if  the  area  is  declared  a reservation  once  again 
and,  by  extension,  is  treated  legally  as  "Indian  country." 

Public  Law  280  already  gives  the  state  of  Minnesota  broad  criminal  and 
limited  civil  jurisdiction  on  reservation  lands.  But  the  county  worries 
its  sheriff's  deputies  could  be  sued  by  the  band  over  law  enforcement 
actions  taken  against  band  members. 

"How  the  county  is  expected  to  continue  to  protect  the  citizenry  and 
avoid  possible  constitutional  wrongs  is  puzzling  without  knowing  where  the 
reservation  begins  and  where  it  ends,"  Tobin  wrote. 

The  appeal  conceded  that  former  Mille  Lacs  County  Sheriff  Dennis  Boser 
in  a deposition  said  his  deputies  have  not  been  hindered  in  enforcing  the 
law  without  regard  to  whether  the  reservation  is  4,000  or  61,000  acres. 

Tobin  said  Rosenbaum  was  simply  wrong  when  he  concluded  that  the  band 
had  "neither  threatened  nor  demonstrated  an  intention  to  enforce  band 
statutes  beyond  its  4,000  acres  of  trust  land." 

Tobin  pointed  out  that  the  band  has  sought  "memorandums  of 
understanding"  with  the  state  agencies  concerned  with  natural  resources, 
pollution  control  and  transportation.  "In  each  instance,  the  authority  of 
the  band  was  dependent  upon  the  continued  existence  of  the  1855 
reservation,"  he  said. 

Because  band  officials  and  their  attorneys  consider  the  old,  much  more 
expansive,  reservation  to  still  exist,  Tobin  said  it's  reasonable  to 
assume  they  believe  they  could  exercise  authority  over  lands  owned  by  non- 
Indians  . 

Absent  the  1855  reservation  boundaries,  however,  the  band  could  not 
begin  to  assert  jurisdiction  even  over  band  members  living  on  band-owned 
fee  land  on  the  former  reservation,  Tobin  wrote. 
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The  reason  for  'bold'  B.C.  offer  to  the  Flaida 
Vaughn  Palmer 
Vancouver  Sun 

Thursday,  September  04,  2003 

VICTORIA  - The  B.C.  Liberal  government  on  Wednesday  offered  20  per  cent 
of  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  to  settle  the  land  claims  of  the  Flaida 
First  Nation. 

Attorney-General  Geoff  Plant,  the  minister  for  treaty  negotiations,  said 
he  hoped  the  offer  would  be  seen  as  a "bold  move." 

Though  the  Flaida  negotiations  have  not  advanced  to  the  phase  where  land 
would  usually  be  under  discussion,  Mr.  Plant  said  the  object  was  to  "jump- 
start  negotiations." 

The  B.C.  offer  encompasses  some  200,000  hectares  of  provincial  Crown 
land,  concentrated  on  the  northwest  side  of  the  Charlottes.  Flalf  would  be 
transferred  outright  to  native  ownership,  the  rest  would  consist  of  land 
use  tenures  and  resource  rights,  such  as  a tree  farm  licences. 

The  approximately  3,700  Flaida,  about  half  the  population  of  the  islands, 
currently  occupy  1,700  hectares  on  reservations . 

The  provincial  transfer,  amounting  to  20  per  cent  of  the  Charlottes, 
combined  with  the  Flaida' s existing  joint  management  of  the  South  Moresby 
National  Park,  would  give  the  band  control  over  one-third  of  the 
archipelago,  according  to  Mr.  Plant. 

Fie  said  the  province  is  prepared  to  negotiate  details  and  trade  some 
parcels  of  land  for  others.  There  remains  ample  room  to  discuss  other 
elements  of  a settlement,  such  as  hunting  and  fishing  rights,  land  use  and 
other  regulatory  regimes. 

But  he  cautioned  that  the  Flaida  response  to  the  offer  of  200,000 
hectares  of  Crown  land  should  not  be  "we'd  like  x per  cent  more.” 

The  province,  the  minister  said,  had  put  "its  entire  land  package  and 
land  mandate  on  the  table  all  at  once."  The  province  held  back  subsurface 
--  i.e.  mineral  and  petroleum  --  rights,  meaning  they  might  be  reserved 
for  a subsequent  negotiation,  perhaps  involving  the  contentious  issue  of 
offshore  development. 

Moreover,  B.C.  acted  unilaterally,  without  the  participation  of  the 
other  essential  party  to  treaty  settlements,  the  federal  government. 

Victoria  and  Ottawa  have  been  working  more  closely  on  treaty  talks  this 
year.  Their  effort  to  "fast-track"  talks  with  half  a dozen  bands  has  paid 
off  with  several  agreements  in  principle,  the  penultimate  step  to 
achieving  a formal  treaty. 

B.C.  tried  to  engage  the  feds  in  what  it  was  attempting  with  the  Flaida 
as  well.  But  the  province  was  nevertheless  engaged  in  a solo  turn  at  the 
bargaining  table. 

Explaining  why,  Mr.  Plant  complained  about  an  increasingly 
"dysfunctional"  situation  in  the  Charlottes,  amounting  to  a non-working 
relationship  with  the  Flaida. 

The  band  has  rebuffed  provincial  efforts  to  alleviate  the  impasse, 
including  the  recent  offer  of  timber-cutting  rights  worth  almost  $2 
million.  The  province  has  been  hearing  complaints  from  Weyerhaeuser  about 
an  inability  to  gain  access  to  its  timber  tenures  in  the  islands. 

But  Victoria's  central  concern  is  with  a brace  of  high-profile  legal 
actions . 

The  Flaida  are  in  court  pursuing  a sweeping  claim  to  outright  ownership 
of  the  islands  and  all  offshore  waters.  "Lock,  stock  and  barrel,"  as  some 
native  leaders  like  to  put  it. 

Mr.  Plant  hopes  the  band  will  put  that  action  in  abeyance  pending 
discussions  on  the  land  offer. 

On  a second  front,  the  province  is  scheduled  to  go  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada  in  December,  seeking  to  overturn  a lower  court  ruling  that 
gave  the  Flaida  a de  facto  veto  over  all  land-use  decisions. 


And  there,  if  you  likej  is  the  other  audience  for  Wednesday's  move  by 
the  province  --  the  judiciary. 

Judges  have  shown  a willingness  over  the  years  to  tie  up  Crown  land, 
block  development  and  otherwise  hold  the  economy  hostage  to  the  interest 
of  preserving  native  claims. 

By  flinging  20  per  cent  of  the  Charlottes  on  to  the  bargaining  table  in 
a single  gesturej  Mr.  Plant  is  hoping  to  demonstrate  that  the  province  is 
serious  about  settling  claims  this  side  of  lockj  stock  and  barrel 
ownership . 

Or,  as  he  put  it,  he  wanted  to  show  "the  extent  we  are  prepared  to  go, " 
and,  no  less,  "to  put  limits  around  what  the  province  is  willing  to  do." 

The  offer  stands  until  March. 

Barring  progress  at  the  bargaining  table,  Mr.  Plant  says  the  province 
may  have  to  become  more  "cheerfully  aggressive"  about  asserting  its 
authority  over  provincial  Crown  land. 

But  he's  surely  hoping  that  the  courts  will  act  to  define  and  constrain 
native  hegemony  as  well. 
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Flaida  reply  to  B.C.  offer:  'See  you  in  court' 

Vaughn  Palmer 
Vancouver  Sun 

Fridayj  September  05,  2003 

VICTORIA  --  The  Flaida  First  Nation  wasted  no  time  this  week  in  rejecting 
the  province's  offer  of  20  per  cent  of  the  Queen  Charlotte  Islands  as  a 
land  claim  settlement. 

"Mischief-making  and  political  posturing,"  said  Guujaaw,  president  of 
the  Flaida,  in  a statement  right  after  provincial  representatives  presented 
the  offer  Wednesday  in  Skidegate. 

"That's  been  a pattern  of  theirs,"  he  said,  referring  to  the  B.C. 

Liberal  government,  "making  offers  without  any  discussion." 

Fie  recognized  --  rightly,  I’m  thinking  --  that  the  province  was  not 
really  expecting  the  offer  would  "jump-start  treaty  negotiations  with  the 
Flaida,"  though  that  was  the  justification  given  to  reporters  by  Attorney- 
General  Geoff  Plant. 

Rather,  the  province  was  hoping  to  be  able  to  demonstrate,  for  the 
purposes  of  a couple  of  major  court  actions  involving  the  Flaida,  that  it 
had  at  least  made  a serious  offer  in  treaty  negotiations. 

In  any  event,  Guujaaw  pledged  Wednesday  that  the  most  far-reaching  of 
those  court  actions,  the  so-called  "rights  and  title  case,"  will  go  ahead. 

The  case,  variously  described  as  "ground-breaking"  and  "unprecedented, " 
was  launched  in  B.C.  Supreme  Court  in  March  of  2002.  A more  detailed 
statement  of  claim  followed  in  November  of  that  year. 

As  a response  to  this  week's  offer  from  the  provincial  government,  the 
statement  of  claim  leaves  no  doubt  why  20  per  cent  was  a non-starter. 

For  the  Flaida  are  claiming  the  entire  Queen  Charlottes,  or  Flaida  Gwaii 
("Islands  of  the  People"),  to  use  the  name  they  prefer. 

Specifically:  "The  land,  inland  waters,  seabed,  archipelagic  waters,  air 
space  and  everything  contained  thereon  and  therein,"  to  quote  the 
statement  of  claim. 

Which  is  a pretty  succinct  legal  summation  of  the  claim  of  "lock-stock- 
and-barrel  ownership,"  as  the  position  has  been  characterized  by  advocates 
and  opponents  alike. 

"No  treaty  has  ever  been  concluded  between  the  Crown  and  the  Flaida 
Nation,"  continues  the  statement  of  claim. 

Therefore  "the  Defendants"  --  Canada  and  B.C.  --  "have  unlawfully 
occupied  and  exploited  the  resources  of  Flaida  Gwaii  and  interfered  with 
the  culture  and  livelihood  of  the  Flaida  Nation." 

And  so  on,  through  "the  defendants  have  trespassed  . . . appropriated 
lands  and  resources  . . . collected  taxes  . . . conveyed  land  to  third  parties 


...  failed  to  protect  and  manage  resources." 

For  which  list  of  offenceSj  the  Haida  ask  the  courts  to  award  a no-less 
extensive  degree  of  redress. 

One:  "Compensation  for  unlawful  occupation  of  and  appropriation  of  Haida 
Gwaii . " 

Two:  "Damages  in  trespass  for  wrongful  interference  with  Aboriginal 
Title. " 

Three:  "Damages  in  nuisance  for  unlawful  interference  with  the  Haida 
Nation's  use  of  and  enjoyment  of  Haida  Gwaii  and  damage  to  Haida  Gwaii." 

As  to  how  the  foregoing  might  be  calculated,  the  statement  helpfully 
suggests  that  the  court  begin  with  an  accounting  of  "all  profits,  taxes, 
stumpage  dues,  royalties  and  other  benefits  in  connection  therewith 
acquired  by  the  defendants  and/or  their  servants,  agents  and  contractors 
in  respect  of  Haida  Gwaii." 

The  court  is  further  asked  to  quash  all  forestry,  mineral  and  fishing 
tenures  and,  if  necessary,  to  eject  the  holders  of  those  tenures.  Plus 
interest,  costs  and  "other  relief." 

Therej  in  a few  excerpts  (the  entire  statement  runs  nine  pages),  is  the 
hard-line  native  positionj  translated  into  the  language  of  the  courts. 

One  can  see  why  a First  Nation,  having  embarked  on  that  ambitious  a 
coursej  would  be  unlikely  to  bargain  seriously  for  considerably  less. 

But  it  is  hard  to  think  of  a realistic  counter-position  for  the  federal 
and  provincial  governments,  at  least  one  they  could  take  to  their  voters. 

Especially  because  similar  claims  could  be  made  by  other  First  Nations 
for  the  entire  land  mass,  offshore  waters  and  airspace  of  British  Columbia. 

Negotiate? 

Yes.  But  the  process  has  been  painfully  slow  and  expensive. 

Make  more  generous  offers? 

Perhaps.  But  if  20  per  cent  isn't  enough,  one  wonders  what  would  be. 

Let  the  courts  resolve  it? 

That's  been  the  fallback  position  for  government  and  native  leaders 
alikej  but  with  demonstrable  lack  of  progress  and  growing  frustration  for 
all  sides. 
vpalmer@direct . ca 
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S.D.  Public  Doubts  Fair  Treatment  For  lanklow 
Favoritism  Expected  For  Congressman 
By  T.  R.  Reid 

Washington  Post  Staff  Writer 
Wednesdayj  September  3 , 2003 

FLANDREAU,  S.D.,  Sept.  2 --  Rep.  William  3.  lanklow  (R-S.D.)  went  to 
court  for  the  first  time  today  to  face  a charge  of  manslaughter  after  the 
accident  last  month  that  killed  a motorcyclist  on  a rural  road. 

Prosecutors  pressed  the  toughest  charge  available  against  lanklow,  but 
many  people  here  are  concerned  that  the  powerful  politician,  who  also  has 
served  as  governor , will  receive  special  treatment.  Letters  to  newspaper 
editors  and  callers  to  radio  talk  shows  complain  that  he  has  already 
received  preferential  treatment. 

lanklow,  who  police  said  had  been  speeding  in  the  Cadillac  he  was 
driving  and  ran  a stop  sign,  killing  the  cyclist,  said  nothing  during  the 
four-minute  hearing  at  the  Moody  County  Courthouse.  His  lawyers  declined 
to  enter  a plea  on  the  felony  and  the  three  misdemeanor  charges  against 
him.  Circuit  Court  ludge  Rodney  Steele  released  lanklow  without  requiring 
bail  and  set  a preliminary  hearing  to  review  the  evidence  for  Sept.  25-26. 

The  63-year-old  congressman,  the  state's  dominant  Republican  politician 
for  the  past  quarter-centuryj  leaned  on  friends  for  support  as  he  walked, 
slowly  and  shakily,  into  the  rural  county's  only  courtroom.  As  TV  cameras 


homed  in ^ he  covered  his  face  with  the  cast  on  his  right  hand. 

A four-term  governor  who  won  the  state's  at-large  House  seat  last 
November,  lanklow  faces  as  many  as  10  years  in  prison  and  a $10,000  fine 
if  convicted  on  the  felony  charge. 

His  political  career  is  also  in  jeopardy.  A statewide  poll  recently 
showed  that  a large  majority  of  South  Dakotans  want  him  to  resign  from 
Congress  if  he  is  found  guilty  of  causing  the  crash;  45  percent  said  he 
should  resign  now.  If  lanklow  were  to  resign,  a special  election  would  be 
called.  Analysts  here  say  the  seat  might  well  switch  to  the  Democrats  if 
that  happened. 

Lawyers  who  handle  traffic  cases  in  this  area  say  many  cases  like 
lanklow' s would  be  resolved  through  plea  bargaining,  with  the  driver 
pleading  guilty  to  some  charge  in  return  for  a promise  that  he  would  not 
go  to  prison. 

But  such  a deal  may  be  difficult  for  prosecutors  to  accept  in  lanklow' s 
case,  because  of  a widespread  public  view  that  the  four-term  governor  will 
get  special  treatment  because  of  his  political  connections. 

"If  any  of  us  had  committed  the  crime  he  has,  and  with  his  driving 
record,  we  wouldn't  be  walking  the  streets  without  having  posted  a 
significant  bail,"  read  a letter  to  the  Sioux  Falls  Argus  Leader  from 
reader  Tim  Borger.  "But,  because  Mr.  lanklow  is  part  of  the  'good  ol ' boy' 
network  in  this  town,  he  is  likely  to  get  off  without  any  serious 
ramifications . " 

There  was  no  sign  of  special  treatment  in  the  charges  against  lanklow. 

In  bringing  a felony  charge  of  second-degree  manslaughter.  Moody  County 
prosecutor  William  Ellingson  used  the  most  serious  charge  available  in 
this  state  for  a fatal  accident  where  alcohol  is  not  involved.  The 
congressman  was  also  charged  with  misdemeanors  for  speeding,  running  a 
stop  sign  and  reckless  driving. 

But  the  public  remains  doubtful.  "There  are  some  people  that,  no  matter 
what  happens,  are  going  to  think  there  is  preferential  treatment.  We  hear 
that  on  our  show,"  said  talk  show  host  Randy  McDaniel  of  Sioux  Falls 
station  KSOO. 

There  has  also  been  speculation  that  lanklow' s driving  record,  with 
several  speeding  tickets  and  accidents,  might  be  doctored.  lanklow's  son 
and  spokesman,  Russ  lanklow,  felt  the  need  to  make  a statement  denying  it: 
"I  can  assure  you  that  no  state  employee  was  directed  to  clean  my  dad's 
records.  That's  ridiculous." 

While  his  fellow  members  of  Congress  were  reconvening  in  Washington 
today,  lanklow  came  to  the  Moody  County  seat  of  Flandreau,  a dot  on  the 
vast  prairie  where  the  highest  structure  is  the  grain  elevator  and  the 
most  popular  shop  is  the  town  bakery,  with  fresh  doughnuts  priced  at  28 
cents.  The  sign  greeting  visitors  at  the  city  limit  reads:  "Flandreau  -- 
hometown  of  U.S.  Representative  William  I.  lanklow." 

About  two  dozen  lanklow  supporters,  bearing  signs  that  said  "We  Still 
Love  Bill,"  lined  the  lobby  of  the  courthouse  and  encouraged  him  as  he 
entered . 

lanklow  now  lives  in  an  even  smaller  town,  Brandon,  about  30  miles  south 
of  here  along  county  road  13.  It  was  on  that  road,  which  he  has  driven 
thousands  of  times,  that  lanklow  ran  a stop  sign,  police  said,  and  killed 
Randolph  Scott,  a 55-year-old  Army  veteran,  on  Aug.  16.  The  state  patrol 
accident  report  estimates  lanklow  was  driving  about  70  mph  to  75  mph  -- 
the  speed  limit  is  55  --  and  did  not  slow  down  at  the  stop  sign. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Washington  Post  Company. 
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Tribal  officials  consider  helping  police  in  Whiteclay 
September  6,  2003 

LINCOLN,  Neb.  (AP)  - Nebraska  officials  and  Oglala  Sioux  tribal  officials 
in  South  Dakota  plan  to  discuss  using  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  police  to 
help  enforce  the  law  in  the  border  village  of  Whiteclay. 

The  village  has  been  a point  of  contention  over  stores  selling  alcohol 


to  residents  of  the  reservation  in  South  Dakotaj  where  alcohol  is  banned. 
The  reservation  is  a few  miles  to  the  north  of  Whiteclay. 

A Sept.  29  meeting  will  be  held  to  discuss  issues  such  as  training 
tribal  police  for  duty  in  Whiteclayj  Nebraska  State  Patrol  Superintendent 
Tom  Nesbitt  said. 

The  nearest  Nebraska  law  enforcement  personnel  are  stationed  in  the 
Sheridan  County  seat  of  Rushvillej  more  than  20  miles  away. 

By  contrast,  tribal  police  are  located  two  miles  away  in  Pine  Ridge. 
Nesbitt  said  he  will  be  among  state  officials  to  meet  with  Sheridan 
County  leaders  and  tribal  officials  regarding  the  state  deputizing  tribal 
police. 

Any  such  arrangement  would  require  approval  from  the  tribal  council, 
said  Oglala  Sioux  President  lohn  Steele.  Deputizing  tribal  police  would  be 
only  one  step  in  dealing  with  the  alcohol  problem,  he  said. 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Rapid  City  lournal. 
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Kayenta  woman  dies  after  hit  by  ambulance 
3im  Maniaci 
Dine'  Bureau 
September  3,  2003 

TUBA  CITY  - An  Indian  Health  Service  ambulance  from  Kayenta.,  in  Tuba  City 
late  Friday  night,  hit  a pedestrian  at  a busy  intersection  and  the  43- 
year-old  Tuba  City  woman  died  at  5:45  a.m.  the  next  morning  at  the  Tuba 
City  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  death  of  Tsinnie  Ladell  of  Cul-de-Sac  No.  1 in  Tuba  City  was  one  of 
two  Labor  Day  weekend  traffic  fatalities  on  the  reservation,  according  to 
Navajo  Nation  Law  Enforcement  reports. 

The  IHS  ambulance  from  the  Kayenta  clinic  was  at  the  intersection  of 
Main  Street  and  Navajo  Boulevard  around  11:45  p.m.  Friday,  the  Tuba  City 
District  report  said.  Ladell  suffering  massive  head  and  body  impact 
injuries  in  what  the  responding  officer  called  an  alcohol-related  incident. 

Tuba  City  Criminal  Investigations  District  detectives  are  investigating 
the  pedestrian  fatality  in  which  Lynette  Takala,  30,  of  Rough  Rock  drove 
the  ambulance  with  Melissa  Crank,  no  age  listed,  of  Monument  Valley,  Utah, 
listed  as  the  witness. 

The  officer's  report  did  not  indicate  any  patients  in  the  ambulance,  nor 
which  direction  the  emergency  vehicle  was  headed. 

A sergeant  and  four  officers  were  called  to  the  scene,  according  to  the 
report . 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Fry:  I was  a bastard 

By  Debra  Mayeux/The  Daily  Times 

Sep  5,  2003,  09:34 

Pleads  with  jury  'I  don’t  want  to  die' 

ALBUQUERQUE  - Robert  Fry  is  sorry  Donald  Tsosie  is  dead. 

"There  was  no  damn  excuse  for  what  happened  to  him/'  the  30-year-old 
death  row  inmate  said  looking  at  Tsosie's  family.  "I  pray  to  God  you  can 
find  peace  in  your  life  and  move  forward." 

Fry  was  found  guilty  of  first-degree  murder  in  the  April  1998  kidnapping., 


beating  death  and  attempted  robbery  of  Tsosie.  The  former  Farmington  manj 
also  convicted  in  the  dune  2000  death  of  Shiprock  resident  Betty  Leej  is 
also  a suspect  in  the  1996  Eclectic  double  homicide  of  Matthew  Trecker  and 
Doseph  Fleming. 

Fie  spoke  with  emotion  and  an  appearance  of  sincerity  when  he  asked  a 
jury  to  let  him  live. 

"I've  come  to  know  who  Robert  Fry  was.  Fie  was  an  out  and  out  bastard, 
who  would  get  drunk  and  didn't  know  how  to  act  in  society/' 

Fry  made  this  statement  Thursday  during  the  sentencing  portion  of  the 
Tsosie  trial.  Fie  could  be  sentenced  to  death. 

"I  ask  you  today,  God,  please  don't  kill  me.  I don't  want  to  die/'  he 
said . 

The  jury  also  heard  tearful  testimony  from  Fry's  family  and  friendSj  who 
characterized  him  as  a good  man  and  a loving  son  and  brother. 

"Fie  was  happy,  always  happy  - a good  kid/'  said  Vickie  RogerSj  Fry's 
sister.  "Fie  had  a big  imagination.  Fie  wanted  to  be  a movie  star  and  a 
rocket  scientist." 

Fry  was  always  an  entertainer  and  a storyteller.  Fie  sang  in  his  church 
choir  and  he  put  on  performances  for  his  family.  At  3 years  old  he  used  a 
tennis  racket  for  a guitar  and  sang  "The  Rhinestone  Cowboy"  for  his 
grandmother,  Gloria  Fry  said  of  her  son. 

leanne  Winchell,  Fry's  sister,  said  her  brother  had  an  "innocence  about 
him  ...  a carefree  attitude." 

Fie  was  good  with  other  children.  Fie  didn't  like  to  fight. 

"Fie  wasn't  angry  at  the  world;  he  wanted  to  defend  the  world/'  Gloria 
said . 

This  is  the  side  Fry  admitted  to  sharing  with  his  family.  But  he  also 
said  there  was  another  side  - a darker  side. 

"I  had  a whole  separate  life  I was  living  - the  drinking  and  the  drugs, 
the  things  I was  doing/'  the  defendant  said. 

Fry  was  characterized  by  a psychologist  as  a man  with  an  addictive 
personality.  Roy  lacob  Matthew  of  Texas  Tech  University  studied  Fry  and 
his  behavior  by  reviewing  the  man's  school  and  military  records  as  well  as 
his  alcohol  treatment  records.  Fie  also  interviewed  Fry  in  prison. 

"There  is  no  question  whatsoever  that  Fry  is  an  alcoholic.  Fie  has  been 
in  treatment  five  times,"  Matthew  said.  "When  you  go  through  the  history, 
you  can  see  the  total  devastation  he  has  had  in  his  life.  ...  Yet  he  is 
unable  to  stop. " 

There  were  days  when  Fry  would  drink  two  fifths  of  hard  liquor  and  a 
case  of  beer.  Fie  smoked  pot,  tried  methamphetamines,  cocainej  LSD  and 
mushrooms.  Fie  was  overindulgent  with  both  sex  and  food. 

"There  is  that  aura  of  a thirst  that  is  not  quenched/'  Matthew  said. 

Matthew  shared  bits  and  pieces  of  Fry's  history  with  the  jury  including 
a military  court-marshal  - when  Fry  served  in  the  Navy  in  the  early  1990s. 
The  defendant  was  reportedly  drinking  during  shore  leave.  Fie  got  into  a 
fight  and  broke  a man's  nose. 

"Fie  has  a tendency  to  become  very  difficult  and  mean  when  drinking/'  the 
psychiatrist  said.  "Fie  was  not  the  ideal  soldier.  There  were  problems  with 
him  showing  up  late  and  with  him  oversleeping." 

As  long  as  Fry  remains  in  a structured  environment,  such  as  prison, 
Matthew  said  the  defendant  would  not  cause  any  problems. 

There  were  two  women  from  the  Department  of  Corrections.  They  agreed 
with  Matthew  characterizing  Fry  as  a model  inmate. 

"Everybody  likes  to  deal  with  him  because  he  doesn't  give  anybody  any 
problems/'  said  Isolde  Waitej  a counselor  on  Fry's  cell  block  in  the 
maximum  security  facility  in  Santa  Fe. 

Fry  came  to  Waite  for  help  with  his  substance  abuse  and  anger  management 
problems . 

"Fie  doesn't  like  being  a violent  person/'  she  said. 

The  change  in  this  man's  behavior  came  about  shortly  after  he  was 
sentenced  to  death  in  the  Lee  homicide.  Fie  had  an  epiphanyj  the  counselor 
said . 

Fry  said  he  just  got  to  know  himself  while  sitting  in  a small  cell 
staring  at  the  walls  day  after  day. 

"You  can't  hide  from  who  you  are/'  he  said. 

Before  his  arrests,  Fry  said  he  enjoyed  going  into  the  woods  and  hunting 
or  fishing.  NoWj  he  finds  pleasure  in  a snack  food. 

"The  little  bit  of  joy  I have  is  in  a bag  of  potato  chips /'  he  said. 

Fie  also  watches  some  television  and  reads  books  including  devotional  and 
biblical  material. 

His  sister  ieanne  said  her  family  even  started  going  back  to  church 
because  of  Fry. 


"We  didn't  go  before/'  she  said. 

The  family  and  friends  said  this  death  row  inmate  has  turned  into  a man 
who  encourages  them  to  do  the  right  thing  in  life.  He  tells  his  nieces  and 
nephews  to  be  good  kids  and  gives  them  advice  on  who  the  right  friends  are 

- something  his  mother  said  he  had  a problem  with. 

"Bob  was  always  a good  friend.  He  just  picked  lousy  friends/'  she  said. 
It  was  Fry's  friend  Leslie  Enghj  who  implicated  Fry  in  both  the  Tsosie 
and  Lee  murders.  Enghj  who  was  also  involved  by  helping  Fry  commit  the 
actSj  testified  against  the  defendant  in  both  cases  and  entered  a plea 
agreement  resulting  in  a life  sentence. 

Another  friend  and  former  fiancej  Michelle  Hearnj  said  Fry  has 
encouraged  her  and  has  given  her  self-worth  when  she  visited  him  in  prison 
"I  think  without  Robert  Fry  in  my  lifej  my  life  would  be  a lot  harder. 
He's  always  been  there  for  me  when  no  one  else  haSj"  she  said  adding  he 
also  told  her  to  look  to  her  family  for  support. 

"Trust  in  yourself , believe  in  God  and  believe  in  your  familyj " Winchell 
said  this  is  her  brother's  motto  and  advice  to  the  people  in  his  life. 

All  of  these  people  asked  the  jury  to  keep  Fry  alive.  Even  the  prison 
counselor  said  he  should  not  diej  but  Waite  also  admitted  she  does  not 
support  the  death  penalty. 

During  this  testimonyj  sighs  of  sorrow  and  grief  were  heard  from 
Tsosie's  relatives.  They  had  Tsosie's  niecej  Regina  Dennisonj  act  as  their 
spokesman . 

"My  uncle's  death  has  made  a big  impact  on  our  familyj"  she  said. 

Tsosie  was  not  there  for  her  high  school  graduationj  and  he  is  no  longer 
there  to  support  his  five  childrenj  she  said. 

Dennison  said  her  mother  and  aunt  have  suffered  from  dreams  - nightmares 

- where  they  see  Tsosie. 

"He  would  tell  them  how  angry  he  was  and  he  didn't  like  where  he  was.  He 
wasn't  ready  to  leave." 

The  jury  will  begin  deliberating  today  whether  Fry  should  be  sentenced 
to  death  for  taking  Tsosie's  life. 

Debra  Mayeux:  debram@daily-times.com 

Copyright  c.  2003  Farmington  Daily  TimeSj  a Gannett  Co.j  Inc.  newspaper. 
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Below  are  a few  names  of  Native  American  inmates  seeking  pen  palSj 
taken  from  the  Native  American  Prisoner  Network's  Web  site  at 
http : //members .tripod . com/~foltz . k/napnhome . html . 

(from  the  NAPN  home  page- -you  MUST  be  over  18  to  enter)  - The  Native 
American  Prisoner  Network  site  is  for  Native  American  (First  Nations) 
inmates . 

The  inmates  on  these  pages  are  from  various  tribeSj  incarcerated  in 
different  facilities  throughout  the  United  States.  Many  are  incarcerated 
far  from  homej  from  family  and/or  friends , from  their  tribes.  While  some 
do  have  family  they  remain  in  contact  withj  many  have  no  family  or  friends 
no  contact  with  the  outside. 

On  the  enclosed  pages  you  will  find  native  inmates'  pages , displaying 
their  personal  informationj  photoSj  artworkj  writingSj  etc.  Go  through 
the  informationj  photoSj  artwork  and/or  writings  samples  and  choose  an 
inmate  to  correspond  with.  Let  them  know  they  are  not  forgotten  - 
remember  them  on  their  birthday  and  other  holidays. 

Dean  LaFromboise 
Inmate  Number  04636-046 
Birth  Date  October  1 
Mailing  Address  U S P Atwater 
P 0 Box  019001 
Atwaterj  CA  95301 
Nation/Tribe  Chippewa-Cree 

Comments  If  you  have  a good  heart  and  spiritual  nature  I'd  like  to  hear 
from  you.  My  life  has  not  been  smooth  or  easy  so  farj  but  I have  great 
respect  for  lifej  the  environmentj  and  the  traditional  beliefs  of  native 
people.  I have  a good  sense  of  humorj  a decent  educationj  and  am 


willing  to  listen  to  other  people's  point  of  view.  My  interests  are  many 
and  I hope  yours  will  be  also.  I'll  be  looking  forward  to  hearing  from 
you . 

Marty  LaFromboise 
Inmate  Number  30165 
Birth  Date  August  3,  1970 

Mailing  Address  South  Dakota  State  Penitentiary 
Box  5911 

Sioux  Falls.,  SD  57117-5911 
Nation/Tribe  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Sioux 

Comments  Born  and  raised  in  South  Dakota,  I've  seen  very  little  of  what's 
out  there.  I'm  looking  for  someone  who  loves  to  write  about  anything  and 
everything.  If  you're  bored,  just  pick  up  a pen  and  paper.  You'll 
definitely  be  hearing  from  me.  Interests  I'm  open  to  everything.  Love  to 
write.  Love  nature  and  everything  natural.  I like  a variety  of  things 
and  am  not  picky.  I love  sports  (everything)  and  the  outdoors.  There's  a 
big  selection  of  my  likeSj  and  I'm  also  open  to  whatever  else. 

Walter  LaFromboise 
Inmate  Number  32464 
Birth  Date  May  15.,  1963 

Mailing  Address  South  Dakota  State  Penitentiary 
P 0 Box  5911 

Sioux  Falls.,  SD  57117-5911 
Nation/Tribe  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Sioux 
Comments  I am  looking  for  a long  term  pen  pal.  I've  been  locked  down 
awhile.  I only  want  somebody  to  talk  to.  No  hassles.  Interests 
Basketball,  softball,  actually  all  sports.  Reading  Sci-Fi  and  westerns. 
Music  I can  listen  to  anything  except  rap.  Pow  wows.  Enjoy  auto  body, 
carpentry,  and  cooking.  Release  Date 

Troy  LaPointe 

Inmate  Number  69952 

Birth  Date  September  1,  1967 

Mailing  Address  ASPC  Yuma  - Dakota  Unit 

P 0 Box  13007 

Yuma,  AZ  85366 

Nation/Tribe  Oglala  Lakota 

Comments  I am  interested  in  an  open  minded,  honest  spoken  native  female, 
who  is  interested  in  the  same  type  of  individual;  also  who  is  fully 
cooperative  in  the  Native  religion  customs  and  ways  of  life.  Tradition  is 
important.  I am  a very  easy  person  to  get  along  with.  I am  5'  11",  200 
lbs,  long  hair,  and  self  educated.  Units  do  not  allow  photos  in  ASPC, 
but  will  obtain  one.  Interests  Sports,  I play  alot  of  basketball,  and 
enjoy  running.  I do  a lot  of  drawing,  and  when  accesible,  I do  Native 
Indian  carvings  out  of  cottonwood.  When  free,  I enjoy  the  freedom  our 
Mother  Earth  provides.  Like  horse  riding,  hiking,  or  just  watching 
nature  at  work.  And  spending  time  with  loved  ones  next  to  me.  Also 
interested  in  Native  American  politics  and  tribal  interests. 

Jayson  LaRoche 

Inmate  Number  29719 

Birth  Date  January  23,  1975 

Mailing  Address  South  Dakota  State  Penitentiary 
Box  5911 

Sioux  Falls,  SD  57117-5911 

Nation/Tribe  Lakota/Lower  Brule  Sioux  (Kul  Wicasa  Oyate) 

Comments  I am  interested  in  meeting  new  and  interesting  people.  Flave  an 
open  mind  and  am  a good  listener.  I plan  to  go  back  to  school  and  learn 
a different  trade  upon  my  release.  Interests  I am  interested  in  music  (I 
play  the  drums),  sports,  reading,  the  outdoors,  learning  new  things 
about  different  places  and  countries,  and  art  (I  draw). 

Donald  A.  LaTray,  Jr. 

Inmate  Number  293068 

Birth  Date  December  9,  1960 

Mailing  Address 

Washington  State  Penitentiary 

Unit  5 Tier  C Cell  18 

1313  North  13  Avenue 

Walla  Walla,  WA  99362 


Nation/Tribe  Chippewa  Cree 

Comments  IMPORTANT:  If  anyone  is  interested  in  beadwork  - earringSj 
medalionSj  etc  - you  must  be  on  my  visiting  list  or  I can't  receive  the 
money  for  them.  I would  like  letters  if  anyone  wants  to  write. 

If  someone  gets  on  my  visiting  listj  they  will  not  be  able  to  get  on  any 
others  in  the  WA  prison  system.  Sorry...  I'll  send  pictures  when  I'm 
able  to  of  my  work.  If  anyone  sends  pictures  they  must  put  my  name  and 
number  on  the  back. 

Scott  LaValley 
Inmate  Number  38050 
Birth  Date  lanuary  5,  1960 
Mailing  Address  A P S 0 
675  Government  St.  D-Dorm 
Marksvillej  LA  71351 
Nation/Tribe  Blackfoot 

Comments  I'm  from  south  Louisiana's  swamp  lands.  I’m  in  great  shape 
physically  and  mentally.  I’m  an  auto  mechanic  and  tatooist  by  tradej  an 
inmate  by  stupidity.  Never  married j no  children.  Am  down  on  a parole 
violation.  Interests  Body  artj  old  carSj  quiet  livingj  meeting  peoplej 
travelingj  country  and  light  rock  musiCj  wild  life;  reading  true  novelSj 
and  education. 

"RE : Rustywire:  Laughing  Girl's  Blanket"  
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Crumbo  Motors  was  going  to  be  torn  down  and  the  old  man  was  outside 
standing  there  selling  what  was  leftj  he  hired  a young  Indian  boyj  he 
was  a Dealj  Jasper  Deal.  He  cleaned  up  the  stalls  and  threw  the  trash 
out.  As  the  young  boy  was  cleaning  he  reached  into  a corner  of  old 
boxes  and  junk  and  found  a stained  blanket  with  holeSj  it  looked  like 
an  old  time  Navajo  rug.  He  picked  it  up  and  threw  it  out  with  the  rest 
of  the  things  but  decided  to  take  it  home  after  the  old  man  told  him 
it  was  ok  if  he  kept  it. 

Old  man  Crumbo  was  a Potowattamie  Indian  from  Oklahoma  and  had  moved 
out  west  to  a small  town  and  had  his  own  garagej  he  had  picked  up  the 
rug  years  ago  for  ten  dollars  on  a train  trip  to  Albuquerque  in  1930. 

He  put  on  the  floor  and  it  had  taken  a beating  as  it  layed  there  all 
those  years  with  loose  fringeSj  it  was  sort  of  brown  with  soft  colorSj 
zig  zag  in  designj  it  was  of  little  worthy  that  Burnwater  rug. 

Jasper  took  it  home  and  his  mother  washed  it  and  put  it  across  the 
bed  to  keep  his  little  sister's  legs  warm  at  night , her  name  was  Karenj 
but  everyone  called  her  Laughing  Girl.  She  got  used  it  taking  it 
everywhere  with  her  and  when  she  stood  up  she  could  wrap  herself  in 
it.  She  was  small  and  watched  everything  and  everybodyj  and  played 
around  the  yard  with  her  toys.  They  lived  in  Bakersfield , California. 

That  blanket  covered  her  each  night  and  she  got  used  to  it. 

It  was  Fall  and  the  family  decided  to  go  to  the  Navajo  Nation  Fair 
back  home  and  they  packed  up  and  leftj  staying  with  their  grandma  way 
down  there  at  Oak  Springs. 

They  went  to  the  carnivalj  and  saw  all  the  exhibits.  The  little  girl 
would  get  tired  and  her  mother  brought  a small  wagon  for  her  to  ride 

and  she  took  that  blanket  with  her.  They  spent  the  whole  day  at  the 

pow  wow  and  traditional  song  and  dance  and  night  fell  upon  them. 

Laughing  Girl  was  five  years  old  and  had  heard  her  Shimasani-grandma 
talking  about  learning  to  share  and  how  all  peoplej  not  just  Navajos 
have  to  do  that  to  grow  up  the  right  way. 

Laughing  Girl  sat  quietly  and  watched  at  the  Pow  Wow  as  there  was 
a give  away  by  a family  of  their  most  prized  possessionsj  a dancers 
rocker  or  roach  as  it  is  calledj  some  buckskin  leggings  and  shawls  of 
all  kinds.  It  was  a nice  thing  to  see. 

It  was  late  and  they  decided  to  leave  and  it  was  getting  cold. 

A young  mother  came  from  Pinon,  way  over  west  of  Chinlej  to  the  Fair 
with  her  boyfriendj  who  dropped  her  off  and  told  her  he  would  meet  her 
at  the  carnival  in  a little  bit.  Pinon  Ladyj  she  waited  for  him  to 
returnj  and  after  awhile  she  and  the  baby  went  and  saw  all  the 


exhibits  by  themselves.  She  saw  some  old  friends  from  Chinle  who  held 
the  baby  and  talked  to  her  about  how  she  was  doing.  She  told  them  she 
was  fine  and  that  she  was  living  in  Pinon  way  out  in  the  sticks;  that 
they  were  just  there  for  the  day. 

As  night  fell  the  wind  began  to  blow  and  it  was  a cold  wind.  Pinon 
Lady  had  left  somethings  in  the  vehiclej  thinking  if  they  needed  them 
she  would  get  them  later.  She  was  tired  and  sat  by  the  entrance  to  the 
Fair  grounds  waiting  and  looking  for  her  boyfriend  to  come  and  get 
her.  She  sat  on  a parking  strip  and  tried  not  to  notice  the  people 
looking  at  herj  saying  to  themselves  why  didn't  she  bring  a coat  or 
something  for  her  and  the  baby. 

The  little  red  wagon  came  by  her  and  a little  Laughing  Girl  watched 
her  as  she  was  being  pulled  by  her  mother.  There  were  a lot  of  Indian 
people  going  home  and  the  gate  was  full  so  they  had  to  stand  in  a 
crowd  waiting  for  people  to  get  through  the  gate.  The  wind  had  a chill 
and  the  young  mother  stood  up  and  tried  to  see  over  the  crowd  looking 
for  someone  so  she  could  catch  a ride  home. 

The  little  red  wagon  got  to  the  truck  with  a camperj  and  Laughing 
Girls'  family  noticed  that  the  blanket  was  gone. 

It  must  have  fell  out.  It  was  dark  but  they  went  back  since  they 
thought  the  little  girl  would  cry  to  lose  it  there.  They  went  back  to 
the  fair  grounds  and  saw  it.  It  was  wrapped  around  Pinona  Lady  and  her 
baby  sitting  by  the  front  gate.  The  family  stopped  and  Laughing  Girls' 
father  went  to  the  woman  sitting  there  and  saidj  I think  that  blanket 
belongs  to  us. 

The  woman  with  the  babyj  looked  at  him  and  then  the  little  Laughing 
Girl  said  in  a quiet  voice.... It  is  okj  Daddy... I gave  it  away  to 
her. . . . 

The  father  looked  at  his  little  girl  and  she  looked  at  him  and  saidj 
it  is  my  give  away... the  baby  needs  it... it  is  cold... 

The  family  stood  around  there  and  looked  at  the  little  girl... she 
saidj  it  is  my  give  away  like  at  the  pow  wow. .. .grandma  said  we  do 
that  at  singSj  they  crawl  on  the  hogan  and  throw  things  down  the 
people  like  and  sometimes  what  they  need. 

The  father  looked  at  his  little  girl  and  then  at  the  woman  with  the 
blanket  and  the  said  to  her.... my  little  girl  has  given  your  baby  a 
gift  I think. . . 

lust  then  a person  walked  up  and  saidj  to  Pinon  Ladyj  Rita  what  are 
you  doing  here?  Do  you  need  a ride  or  something?  The  young  mother  got 
up  and  saidj  YeSj  I think  I do  I am  so  glad  to  see  you... she  turned 
around  and  gathered  the  things  she  had  and  took  the  blanket  off  to 
give  to  the  Laughing  Girl. 

The  little  girl  saidj  you  can  cover  him  with  itj  it  is  a warm  one... 
is  his  now. . . 

So  it  was  this  way  at  the  fair  one  night  sometime  ago... 
rustywire 


"RE : poem:  Not  all  Kisses  are  Kisses 

Date:  Satj  Sep  6j  2003  9:50  PM 

From:  www.frostys.qc.ca  <f rosty@kahonwes . com> 

Subj:  Rare  poem  of  mine. 

Newsgroup:  alt. native 

Edit  number  three 

Not  all  kisses  are  kisses. 


That  very  first  kiss  told  me  that  we  would  be  together  forever. 

And  you  and  I would  be  trust  each  other  forever  and  ever 
It  was  a kiss  that  would  mend  all  my  broken  hearts  forever. 

And  hugging  you  was  like  a breath  of  natures  fresh  air. 

Flolding  your  hand  was  like  a switch  that  was  about  to  change  my  life 
And  it  was  then  I knew  that  one  day  you  would  be  my  wife. 

As  we  stood  alone  in  the  cool  grandmothers  moon  light 
This  was  about  the  new  beginning  and  about  to  change  my  life 

Your  eyes  seemed  to  shine  brighter  like  stars  in  the  moon  light 
And  I could  feel  my  body  tremble  with  fright  as  I held  you  tighter. 


I was  shaking  so  bad  it  was  as  if  the  earth  was  moving  below  my  feet 
I was  sure  you  could  feel  my  fears  but  you  only  squeeze  me  tighter. 

Why  is  it  that  wonderful  feeling  like  this  do  not  last  forever 
And  sadness,  pain  and  broken  dreams  seem  to  last  forever. 

But  standing  here  with  you  eye  to  eye,  face  to  face 
I know  in  my  heart  this  is  going  be  one  to  last  forever. 

Ron  Frosty  Deere 
Sept  6th  2003. 

lust  to  let  you  know  it  is  lasting  forever. 

"RE ; verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Sun,  07  Sep  2003  15:32:53  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea .org> 

Subj : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAII  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  September  8-14 

KEPAKEMAPA 

(September) 

(Mahoe  Hope) 

8 

To  walk  upon  black  sands  is  to  feel  the  touch  of  Pele. 

9 

Whenever  we  think  we  know  all  there  is  to  knoWj  ...  the  universe  changes. 

10 

Each  person  sees  the  world  a little  differently. 

11 

You  can  see  your  true  self  reflected  in  a still  pond. 

12 

Solitude  feeds  the  spirit. 

13 

Look  to  the  lessons  of  the  past  to  solve  the  challenges  of  the  present. 

14 

It  is  in  the  secluded  valleys  that  the  rarest  of  treasures  are  found. 

"RE;  Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Mon,  8 Sep  2003  15:39:14  -0 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy.org) 

Subj:  Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

Lists  from  Dim  Anderson,  OCB  Tracker  and  Whispering  Wind  are  listed  here 
for  60  days.  Each  web  site  is  listed  if  you  need  a more  complete  list. 


September  13-14 

Trail  of  Tears  Motorcycle  Run,  Waterloo,  AL 
Commemoration  of  the  Trail  of  Tears  history  with  the 
"Largest  Organized  Motorcycle  Ride  in  the  South/'  with  over 
100,000  motorcycles  participating. 

Friday  will  include  a special  ceremony  and  dedication  of  a Trail  of  Tears 
Monument  in  Spring  Park  in  Tuscumbia.  The  ride  leaves  Cherokeej  NC  on 
Friday  to  Chattanooga  and  the  organized  ride  begins  Saturday  in 
Chattanooga  and  travels  250  mile  to  Waterloo,  AL. 

Activities  in  McFarland  Park  in  Florence  take  place  all  three  days  and 
include  motorcycle  vendors,  activities,  special  exhibits  at  the 
Edith  Newman  Culver  Memorial  Museum  and  entertainment. 

Waterloo  will  host  an  authentic  Native  American  Powwowj  entertainment  and 
all  types  of  vendors.  The  organized  ride  departs  Sunday  for  Oklahoma  to 
complete  the  route. 

* Location:  McFarland  Park  in  Florence  and  Downtown  Waterloo 

* Hours:  Friday  10:00  a.m.  - Until,  Saturday  10:00  a.m.  - 
until  and  Sunday  12:00  noon  to  5:00  p.m. 

* Admission:  Free 

* General  Information:  256-740-4141,  toll  free  1-888-FLO-TOUR, 
www. al-tn-trailoftears .org 


* McFarland  Park  Vendor  Contact:  256-383-2525. 

Waterloo  Vendor  contact  - 256-764-3237. 

POWWOW 

Waterloo  - Friday,  Saturday  & Sunday  - Sept  19,  20  & 21  2003  Activities 
Free  activities  begin  at  8:30  am  CST. 

Native  American  POW  WOW 
FleadMan:  Lee  Lawrence 
FleadLady:  Alaura  Gilliland 
Flost  Drum:  White  Florse 
AD:  Gary  Smith 

Story  Telling,  Demonstrations , Arts,  Crafts,  Food  vendors  and 
special  exhibits  at  the  historic  Edith  Newman  Culver  Memorial  Museum. 
There  will  also  be  motorcycle  vendors,  a special  welcome  ceremony  for 
the  bikers  and  free  concert  featuring  Branscombe  Richmond  & 

Renegade  Posse  beginning  at  6:30  pm. 

The  POW  WOW  and  vendors  will  continue  through  Sunday. 

Contact:  Waterloo  City  Flail  256-764-3237  or 

Museum  256-757-6081  townofwaterloo@hotmail.com 


November  1-2,  2003 

Native  Solutions  1st  Powwow  Flonoring  Chief  Ladiga  Trail 
The  Sports  Complex  is  across  from  Piedmont  High  School. 

Piedmont,  Alabama 

All  drums  and  dancers  are  welcome. 

Vendors  by  invitation  only. 

MC:  Tony  Walkingstick 

Arena  Director:  Butch  Richardson 

Flost  Drum:  Buffalo  Fleart 

Flead  Man:  Crazy  Bear 

Flead  Lady:  Kristen  Rose  Flawley 

Special  performance  by  Singing  Flawk. 

Admission  - $5.00  for  adults, 

elders  65  & older  and  children  10  & under  are  free. 

Saturday:  10AM  - 6PM 
Sunday:  10AM  - 5PM 

Contact:  Mark  or  Ruth  Davis:  256-820-6315 

or  email  to:  ravenspiritwalker@yahoo. com  or  thunderhawk2062@yahoo.com 


November  6-9,  2003 

DSU's  Multicultural  Service  with  Native  Solutions  1st  Powwow 
Dacksonville  State  University  Campus  on  the  Quad. 

Hwy  21N 

Main  Campus  is  across  from  the  library,  follow  the  signs. 
Dacksonville,  Alabama 

Celebrating  Native  American  Fleritage  Month.  Spend  the  evening 
Cole  Auditorium  on  the  campus  of  Dacksonville  State  University. 
Flead  Man:  Crazy  Bear 
Flead  Lady  Mouse  Corral 
MC:  Gary  Smith 

Arena  Director:  Butch  Richardson 
All  Drums  and  Dancers  Welcome! 

No  Admission  Charge. 

Vendors  by  invitation  only 

Contact:  Mark  or  Ruth  Davis:  256-820-6315 

or  email:  ravenspiritwalker@yahoo.com  or  thunderhawk2062@yahoo.com 


Ander sons -web . com  http : //andersons -web . com/native_events . htm 

Updated  August  20,  2003 

September  12  - 14,  2003:  Mid  America  All  Indian  Center  35th 
Annual  Pow  Wow  in  Wichita  Kansas. 

For  more  information  contact  Shannon  Leroy  316-262-5221. 

September  20  - 21,  2003:  15th  Annual  "Everything  is  Sacred"  Pow  Wow 
Gathering  - 2003  at  the  Borchard  Community  Park  190  No.  Reino  Road, 
Thousand  Oaks,  California. 

Check  it  out  at  http://www.everythingissacred.com 

Flosted  by  the  California  Indian  Council  Foundation.  For  more 

information  contact  805-493-2863  or  e-mail:  TheWFIITEHAWK@MSN.com 


October  15  - 19,  2003:  Lower  Muskogee  Creek  Tribe  Powwow  at 
Tama  Trible  Town,  Whigham,  Georgia  39897. 


Contact  229-762-3165  e-mail:  cate_esse@yahoo.com 
Seen  on  the  web  at:  http://www.rose.net/~mvr 

October  24  - 26,  2003:  Southeastern  Intertribal  Powwow, 

Friendly  City  Park/EB  Hamilton  Complex,  Trifton,  Georgia 
(1-75  @ 2nd  Street,  exit  63A  & west  2 miles) 

Contact  Derry  Laney  229-787-5180  evenings 

or  e-mail  Derry@NativeWayProductions . com 

on  the  web  at  http://www.NativeWayProductions.com 

November  14  - 16.  2003:  Tullahoma  Intertribal  Powwow,  South  Dackson  Civic 
Center  grounds,  Tullahoma,  Tennessee. 

Contact  Derry  Laney  229-787-5180  evenings 

or  e-mail  Derry@NativeWayProductions . com  this  can  be  seen  on  the 
web  at:  http://www.NativeWayProductions.com 

A word  of  advice,  no  matter  how  hard  we  try,  mistakes  happen! 

Please  try  to  get  in  contact  with  the  event  staff  and  verify  the 
important  information  before  leaving  for  it. 


Aaron's  Powwow  Calendar  Updated  August  20,  2003 

http : //www. geocities . com/Athens/01ympus/9173/powwows . html 

September  2003 

September  17-20  - First  Annual  Miss  Indian  Rodeo  America  Pageant 
Location:  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

Notes:  CDIB  card  required. 

Contact:  Deborah  Robertson  rodeobest@aol.com;  www.rodeobest.com/apic. 

September  26-28  - 2003  Richmond  Powwow 
Location:  Richmond,  Kentucky. 

Notes:  Intertribal  dancing. 

Contact:  (859)  623-6076;  richmondpowwow@hotmail.com; 
www. homestead . com/richmondpowwowassn/ . 

September  27-28  - Gathering  of  the  People  Powwow 
Location:  Vigo  Conservation  Club,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 

Contact:  (812)  694-8745. 

October  2003 

October  10-12  - Fifth  Annual  Northern  Lights  Casino  Thanksgiving  Powwow 
Location:  Prince  Albert  Communiplex,  6th  Avenue  North, 

Prince  Albert,  Saskatchewan,  Canada. 

Notes:  Dance  and  drum  contests.  Me,  Russel  Standingrock  & Tommy  Christian; 
Host  Northern  Drum,  Whitefish  Drs.  Categories  include: 

Mens  Fancy,  Traditional,  Grass;  Womens  Fancy  Shawl,  Dingle. 

Contact:  (306)  764-4777;  ctyrellstanding@hotmail.com. 

October  11-12  - First  Annual  American  Indian  Powwow 
Location:  Faulkner  Park,  3 miles  north  of  Lindale,  Texas. 

Notes:  Intertribal  dancing,  everyone  welcome.  Vendor  space  available. 
Contact:  m.l.bailey@prodigy.net;  cheroke2@earthlink.net. 


Aboriginal  Multi-Media  Society  Updated  August  20,  2003 
Aboriginal  Community  Events  Listing 
http : //www. ammsa . com/ammsaevents . html 

SEPTEMBER  2003 

September  12  - 14,  2003 

Tyendinaga  Mohawk  Territory  County  Fair 

Tyendinaga  Mohawk  Territory,  ON 

WM.  D.  Brant  : (613)  967-1129 

(613)  396-3800  / 967-3603 

Southern  Ute  Fair  Powwow 

Ignacio,  Colorado 

Info:  Lark  M.  Goodtracks 

(970)  563-4156  or  (970)  563-0117 


Acadia  First  Nation  Annual  Mawomi 
Gold  River  Reserve,  NS 
902-627-2216  Rose  Morris 

Helena  Indian  Summer  Art  Market 

to  be  held  in  the 

"Queen  City  of  the  Rockies” 

Great  Northern  Town  Center 
Helena,  Montana 

Exhibitors  and  Artists  submission  deadline  August  1,  2003 

Please  call  for  application 

Phone:  (406)  449-0318 

Fax:  (406)  449-0323 

E-mail : wakinaskylearnin@qwest . net 

Northern  Ontario  foster  Family  Council  Fall  Convention 

Sudbury,  Ontario 

NOFFC  Convention 

(705)  523  - 0423 

Email:  bettlafrance@hotmail.com 

Web  site:  www.noffc.org 

Fergus  Fall  Fair 
Fergus,  Ontario 

Shelly  Maitland  (519)  846-9295 

Wendy  (519)  856-9621 

Web  site:  www.fergusfallfair.com 

Sept.  13,  2003 
2nd  Annual  Manitoulin 
First  Nation  Triathalon 
Manitoulin  Island,  Ontario 
Donna  Chin/  Lenore  Manitowabi/ 

Mariette  Sutherland  (705)  368-2182 

Burford  Flea  Market 
Burford,  Ontario 
(519)  449  - 2951 

September  13  - 14,  2003 

Manitoba  Me'tis  Federation's  Annual  General  Assembly 
Winnipeg,  MB 
(204)  586-8474 

September  16  - 19,  2003 

10th  Annual  National  Conference  and  AGM 

The  Drum  is  Calling. .. lourney  to  New  Horizons 

CANDO 

Whitehorse,  Yukon 
Phone:  (780)  990-0303 
Email:  cando@edo.ca 
Web  site:  www.edo.ca 

September  17  - 20,  2001 
Internation  Native  Dance  Symposium 
Eskasoni,  NS 
902-379-2544  loel 

Sept.  17  - 21,  2003 
Delhi  Harvest  Fest 
Delhi,  Ontario 

loyce  Verbrugge:  (519)  582  - 8246 

September  19  - 21,  2003 
Gathering  of  Veteran's 
Neillsville,  Wisconsin 
Mark:  (715)  743-4224 

Moosomin  First  Nations  Powwow, 
near  Cochin,  Saskatchewan 


1-800-252-4977 


Optional  Workshops:  September  22,  2003 
Conference:  September  23  - 25 , 2003 

"Improving  Human  Resource  Management  in  Aboriginal  Communities" 

Holiday  Inn  Metrotown 

Vancouver  BC 

1-866-793-4591 

Fax:  416-971-7295 

website  www. aboriginalmanagement . com 

Sept.  26-28,  2003 
Last  Chance  Community  Powwow 
Helena,  Montana 
(406)  439-5631 

September  26  - 28,  2003 
Gathering  of  the  Good  Minds 

A Celebration  of  First  Nations  Arts  and  Wisdon 

FREE  ADMISSION 

London,  Ontario 

Dan  & Mary  (519)  659-4682 

Tracy  Bomberry:  (519)  667-7088 

Email:  dsmoke@uwo . ca 

Mid-America  All  Indian  Center  Powwow 
Wichita,  Kansas 
(316)  262-5221 

September  27  & 28,  2003 

10th  Anniversary  Native  American  Foundation  Inter-Tribal  Powwow 
Waimea  Ballfield  Waimea,  Hawaii 
Email:  waimeapowwow@yahoo.com 

Me'tis  Provincial  Council  of  British  Columbia  Annual  General  Assembly 

Nelson,  BC 

1-800-940-1150 

OCTOBER  2003 

October  2 - 5,  2003 

Native  Earth  Performance:  Weesageechak  Begins  To  Dance  XVI 
Toronto,  ON 
416  531  1402 

October  3,  2003 

12th  Annual  SACNAS  Conference  Pow  Wow 

Albuquerque  Convention  Center,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico 

Phone:  489-965-5224 

Email:  letspowwow@asu.edu 

or  powwow@sacnas.org 

website:  www.sacnas.org 

October  10-12,  2003 

5th  Annual  Northern  Lights  Casino  Thanksgiving  Pow  Wow 

Location:  Prince  Albert 

Communiplex 

Prince  Albert,  Saskatchewan 
MC  Russel  Standingrock  Rockyboy,MT 
Tom  Christian  Popular,MT 
Additional  Info: 1-306-764-4777 
Email : nlcchampionship2k3@hotmail . com 

Website : http : //www. siga . sk . ca/NorthernLights/AboutUS . aspx 

October  15-17  2003 
School  Days 

October  17-19  2003 
Powwow 

Lower  Muskogee  Creek  Tribe 
Tama  Trible  Town 
Whigham,  Georgia  39897 


Phone:  (229)  762-3165 

Email:  cate_esse@yahoo.com 

web  site:  http://www.rose.net/~mvr 

October  18  - 19,  2003 

Wahta  Mohawks  3rd  Annual  Powwow  2003 

Iroquois  Cranberry  Growers,  Hwy  #69  North  Mactier 

Bill  Roberts:  (705)  756-2354 

Conference:  October  20,  21,  2003 
Optional  Workshop:  October  22,  2003 

"Water  and  Wastewater  Infrastructure" 

Building  Healthy  And  Prosperous  Aboriginal  Communities 
Vancouver , BC 
1-866-793-4591 
Fax:  416-971-7295 

website  www. aboriginalmanagement . com 

October  24  - 25  2003 
Me'tis  National  Council's 
19th  Annual  General  Assembly 
Winnipeg,  MB 
(613)  232-3216 

NOVEMBER  2003 

November  13  - 30,  2003 

Native  Earth  Performance:  Tales  Of  An  Urban  Indian 
Toronto,  ON 
(416)  531-1402 

Conference:  November  17,  18,  2003 
Optional  Workshop:  November  19,  2003 

"Improving  Health  Care  Management  in  Aboriginal  Communities" 

Building  and  Sustaining  Health  Care  Programs 
to  Meet  the  Aboriginal  Community's  Needs 
Valhalla  Inn,  Thunder  Bay  ON 
1-866-793-4591 
Fax:  416-971-7295 

website  www. aboriginalmanagement . com 

DECEMBER  2003 

December  13-14  2003 
Prayer  House  Outreach  Hosts 
Shane  D.  Zotigh  Memorial  Powwow 
Long  Beach,  CA  (location  TBA) 

Contact  Ben  Wolf  562-624-5932 

FEBRUARY  2004 

February  26  - March  14,  2004 

Native  Earth  Performance:  The  Artshow  by  Alanis  King 
Toronto,  ON 
416  531  1402 

MARCH  2004 

March  26,  27,  28,  2004 
WARRIORS  ON  ICE 

National  Native  Hockey  Championships,  Yellowknife,  Northwest  Territories. 
3oe  Bailey 

Phone:  (867)  920-8083 

Fax:  (867)  873-0622 

web  site:  www.warriorsonice.com 
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Sept  13  - 14,  2003 


Santa  Ynez  Powwow 
Live  Oak  Campground 

North  of  Santa  Barbara,  just  south  of  Lake  Cachuma 
Santa  Ynez,  CA 
Info:  (80S)  688-7997 

September  13th  - 14th,  2003 

9th  Annual  Precious  Sunset  Pow-wow 
Recreation  Point 
Bass  Lake 
Bass  Lakej  CA 

Arts  and  crafts,  food,  hand  drum  contest,  princess  contest,  team 
dancing  contest.  Camping  available.  MC:  Wallace  Coffey; 

Arena  Director:  Art  Martinez. 

Info:  (559)  855-2705;  fax:  (559)  855-2695 

September  17th,  2003 

American  Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce  Monthly  Meeting 
(every  third  Wednesday) 

11138  Valley  Mall 
Suite  200 
El  Monte.,  CA 

Upstairs  at  the  Bank  of  America  building 

Meetings  starts  6:30  potluck  social,  7:30  call  to  order. 

Info:  (626)  442-3701  or  (714)  898-6364 

Sept  19  - 21,  2003 

7th  Annual  Soboba  Powwow 
Soboba  Casino 
San  lacinto,  CA 

Contest  Dancing,  All  Categories  (some  will  be  combined)j 
Raffle  grand  prize:  $5,000,  Spectator  raffle  $1,000  per  day. 

Drum  contest:  $6,000  1st  - $3,000  4th  --  Separate  categories  for 
northern  and  southern.  $200  to  first  10  drums  to  register,  $1,000 
split  for  non-placing  drums.  Free  swimming,  free  camping,  open  to  the 
public.  Welcome  all  drums,  gourd  dancers,  bird  singers,  peon  teams. 
Info:  (909)  654-2765 

September  19-21,  2003 

4th  annual  competition  pow  wow 

Moosomin  Arena 

Box  98,  Cochin,  Sask. 

Cochin,  Sask,  CANADA 

located  20  miles  north  of  North  Battleford  Sask. 

Over  $35,000.00  prize  payouts. 

Info:  Lena  or  Bernadine  at  1-306-386-2223 

Sept  20  - 21,  2003 

15th  "Everything  is  Sacred  Pow  Wow  Gathering" 

Borchard  Park 
190  No.  Reino  Rd. 

Thousand  Oaks,  CA 

MC,  Brian  Brightcloud,  Fleadman  Anthony  Sanchez, 

Flost  Drum-Stronghold  Singers-Cree  Nation,  Lead  Singer-Val  Shadowhawk, 
Flonored  Guest-Mr.  Doe  Morris,  Sr.  Navaho  Code  Talker, 

Arena  Director,  Dean  Webster,  Chicken  Dance  Contest-Winner  takes  all! 
Free  Admission  & Parking.  More  to  be  announced, 
http: //everyt hingissac red . com 
Info:  Call  Richard  (805)  493-2863 

September  26,  27  and  28 

Bishop  Paiute  Tribe  Annual  Flandgame  Tournament 
Tribal  Gym 

390  North  Barlow  lane 
Bishop  CA 

All  Flandgame  Players  are  welcome  to  come  and  compete  for  the  guaranteed 


cash  and  bragging  rights  for  your  tribe,  last  years  reigning  champs  were 
the  Fish  Lake  Shoshones,  This  year  will  host  yet  another  True  Double 
Elimination,  $175  entry  fee  per  team,  2 to  5 players  per  team, 
www.paiute.com 
Info:  (760)  872-1823 

Sept  26  - 29 j 2003 

Thunder  and  Lightning  Powwow 
Casino  Morongo 
(off  10  fwy) 

Cabazon,  CA 

Info:  (800)  252-4499 

Sept  27,  2003 

NAHC  Powwow 

Sponsored  by  The  Native  American  Flealth  Center 

Flead  Royce  School 

Oakland,  CA 

11am  - 8pm 

Contest  Dancing 

Info:  Cathy  (510)  535-4460  x 495.,  Lisa  (510)  535-4462. 

Vendors  call  Brandon  (510)  535-4492  x 157 

Sept  28,  2003 

American  Indian  Day  Gathering  and  Picnic 
Whittier  Narrows  Regional  Park 
South  El  Monte 

Community  picnic  celebrating  American  Indian  Day  in  Los  Angeles. 

Family  fun,  games,  music,  food,  and  traditional  events  provided 
by  UAII  Circles  of  Care. 

For  more  info:  americanindianday.com  or  www.laindianhealth.com 
Info:  213-481-2194 

Oct  4 - 5,  2003 

4th  Annual  Intertribal  Powwow  of  The  Eagle.,  Flonoring  Our  Elders 
Lancaster  Park 
Lancaster  CA 

Info:  Richard  Cano  (661)  435-0423 
Oct  10  - 12,  2003 
San  Manuel  Powwow 

Cal  State  University  San  Bernardino 
San  Bernardino,  CA 

Info:  (909)  864-8933;  Vendors:  (909)  880-3938 
October  10th  - 12th,  2003 

5th  Annual  Northern  Lights  Casino  Thanksgiving  Powwow 

Prince  Albert  Communiplex 

Prince  Albert,  Saskatchewan 

Info:  (306)  764-4777 

Email : nlcchampionship2k3@hotmail . com 

Website : http : //www. siga . sk . ca/NorthernLights/AboutUS . aspx 
Oct.  11-12,  2003 

1st  Annual  Native  American  Intertribal  Fellowship  Powwow 
William  Carey  International  University 
1539  E.  Howard 
Pasadena,  CA 

Info:  Bryan  BrightCloud  818/870-0000 

Oct  17  - 19,  2003 

Indio  Powwow 
Cabazon  Powwow  Grounds 
Fantasy  Springs  Casino 


Indio,  CA 

Info:  (800)  827-2946  x 3017 


Oct  18  - 19,  2003 

10th  Annual  Gathering  of  Nations  Powwow 

Sponsored  by  Four  Winds  Inter-Tribal  Council  of  Indian  Wells  Valley 
Freedom  Park 

100  West  California  Street 
Ridgecrest,  CA 

Competition  dancings  $3500  total  pot. 

Dancers  must  be  registered  by  11am  Saturday 

Info:  Max  Yarbrough  (760)  446-4749  or  Chris  Flunter  (760)  375-3402 

October  25,  2003 

1st  American  Indian  Pow  Wow 
Faulkner  Park 
3 mi.  North  of  Lindale 
Lindale,Texas 

Update  Date  has  changed,  from  10/11/03  to  10/25/03. 

Electricity  is  available  around  Pavilion  only  so  Food  Vendors  will  be 
limited.  Spaces  with  electricity  $45.00  without  electric  $40.00. 

Those  needing  power  bring  heavy  duty  extension  cords.  Wooded  area  with 
small  lake,  camping  allowed.  Our  people  will  provide  security. 

Contact  Louise  Bailey  m.l.bailey@prodigy.net 
or  Pat  Barbour  cheroke2@earthlink.net 
Info:  903  882  8380 

December  5-7,  2003 

29  Palms  Band  of  Mission  Indians  December  Powwow 
Trump  29  Casino 
Indio,  CA 

Info:  (760)  775-3239 
January  2-3,2004 

After  the  New  Year  Contest  Pow  Wow 
Shonto  Preparatory  School 
hwy  98/160 
Shonto,  Az 

M/C-Dennis  Bowen-Tuba  City  AZ;A/D-Lee  Williams,  Tempe  AZ; 

Host  Northern  Drum-Eagle  Creek  Singers,  Dennehotso  AZ; 
HeadMan/Lady-pick  per  session; 

Grand  Entry-Fri( Jan  2)  7 pm,  Sat(Jan  3)  1 & 7 pm; 

Special  Contest-Men's  Grass  Dance  Special  and  Drum  Contest; 

Flag  Ceremony  and  Veterans  Give-Away 
Info:  928/672-2652 
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12- 14  Southern  Ute  Fair  Powwow.  Sky  Ute  Events  Center,  Ignacio,  CO.  Over 
$45,000.00  in  Prizes  Awarded.  Info:  Lark  M.  GoodTracks  (970)  563-0117. 

13  Cannes  Brulee  Native  American  Village  Powwow.  10am-6pm.  Kenner's 
Rivertown,  Kenner,  LA.  Info:  (504)  468-7231  ext  220 

13- 14  9th  Annual  Precious  Sunset  Powwow.  Recreation  Point,  Bass  Lake,  CA. 
Info:  (559)  855-2705 

13-14  3rd  Annual  Native  American  Festival.  Ridley  Creek  State  Park, 
Media,  PA.  Info:  (717)  284-3427 

13-14  11th  Annual  Four  Winds  Powwow.  Killeen  Special  Events  Center, 
Killeen/Ft.  Hood,  Tx.  Info:  Four  Winds  - Box  10035  - 
Killeen,  Texas  76547-0035  (254)  618-5132 

e-mail  fourwinds@seacove.net.  Web  site  www.fourwindstx.org 

17-20  First  Annual  Miss  Indian  Rodeo  America  Pageant.  Oklahoma  City  OK, 
CDIB  card  required,  www.  rodeobest.com/aipc  Email  Contact:  National 
Director,  Deborah  Robertson  rodeobest@aol.com 

13  Cannes  Brulee  Native  American  Village  Powwoww.  10am-6pm.  Rivertown 


Museum,  Kenner,  LA.  Info:  9504)  468-7231  ext  220 
13-14  Four  Winds  Powwow.  Ft.  Flood,  Killeen,  TX. 

Info:  (254)  618-5132 

19-21  Grand  Bois  Intertribal  Powwow.  Bourg,  LA. 

Info:  (985)  879-2373. 

19- 21  2nd  Annual  Crystal  Valley  Native  American  Pow-Wow.  Romney,  WV. 

Info : www.crystalvalleypowwow.com 

20- 21  FDR  PowWow,  FDR  State  Park,  Westchester,  NY. 

27  & 28  Friendship  Pow  Wow.  Seven  Circles  Heritage  Center,  Rt.  8 Edwards, 
IL.  Info  (309)  382-2779  or  www.powwows.2ya.com 
27-28  10th  Annual  Hart  of  the  West  Intertribal  Pow  Wow.  William  S.  Hart 
Park  & Museum,  Newhall,  California.  Info:  (661)255-9295, 
email:  rmschultz@mindspring. com 
27-28  Gathering  of  the  People  Powwow.  Vigo  Conservation  Club, 

Terre  Haute,  IN.  Info:  (812)  694-8745 
27-28  SEMIAHMOO  FIRST  NATION  3rd  Annual  BC  Rivers  Day  Celebration 
Semiahmoo  Salmon  Festival  and  Pow  Wow.  Semiahmoo  Park  located  on  the 
Semiahmoo  reservation  just  5 minutes  from  the  Canada/USA  Peace  Arch  border 
crossing.  (160th  St.  and  Marine  Drive,  White  Rock,  BC).  Info:  Tel:  604 
536-3101  ...  Fax:  604  536-6116, 

27-28,  2003:  Mt.  Juliet  Powwow.  Mt.  Juliet  Horse  Arena  Mt.  Juliet,  TN. 

Info:  (615)  443-1537. 

27-28  10th  Anniversary  Native  American  Foundation  Inter-Tribal  Powwow. 
Waimea  Ballfield,  Waimea,  Hawaii.  Info:  email :waimeapowwow@yahoo. com 

OCTOBER  2003 

4 11th  Annual  Nemki  Friendship  Pow-Wow.  2003  at  the  the  Batavia  Middle 
School,  1501  S Raddant  Rd,  Batavia,  IL  60510. 

Info:  (815)667-4976  or  Jeff  Glaser  (630)879-0117. 

4-5  Rainbow  Dancers  Buf-Fest  Pow  Wow,  Rodeo  grounds,  Monticello,  IL. 

Info  (309)3822779  or  www.powwows.2ya.com 
4-5  6TH  Annual  Choerkee  Nation  of  New  Jersey  Powwow.  40th  Street  Park, 
Irvington,  NJ.  Info:  (973)  351-1210. 

4-5  First  Outdoor  Powwow  in  Perrysburg,  Ohio,  "They  Walked  Here  Before  Us 
- A Woodland  Indian  Celebration".  Buttonwood  Park,  Perrysburg,  OH. 

Info:  (419)  874-9378  or  perrysburgpowwow@hotmail . com 

5 Drums  Along  the  Hudson  - A Native  American  Festival.  Inwood  Hill  Park, 

New  York,  NY.  Info:  (212)  627-1076 

11  5th  Annual  American  Indian  Powwow  sponsored  by  the  Rappahannock  tribe. 
Info:  (804)  769-4205. 

11-13  DRUMS  ON  THE  POCOMOKE  Native  American  Festival  and  Pow  Wow. 

Cypress  Park,  Pocomoke,  MD.  Info:  Gail  Fox  (757)331-2188 

midnightstar002@msn.com.  Diane  Baldwin  (757)824-3060  firewolf@intercom.net 
Trudy  Smack  (302)732-9350  pokey9350@aol.com 
11-12  7th  Annual  Powwow  hosted  by  The  Abenaki  Nation  of  New  Hampshire. 

Abenaki  Heritage  Weekend,  Mi-Te-Jo  Campground,  Milton,  NH  603-473-2746 
11-12  Indigenous  People  of  the  Four  Lakes  Intertribal  Powwow.  Bar  Beach 
Park,  Port  Washington,  NY.  Info:  (718)  617-4162. 

17- 19  American  Native  Corn  Harvest  Festival.  Lazy  Brook  Park,  Tunkhannock, 
PA.  All  vendors  welcome.  Info:  (570)  836-3344 

or  windhawks_daughter@hotmail.com 

18- 19  Santa  Ynez  Powwow.  Santa  Ynez,  CA. 
info:  (805)  688-7997. 

25  Thunderbird  American  Indian  Dancers  Powwow.  Chelsea  McBurney  YMCA 
(no  city  state  or  contact  provided). 

25-26  Festival  of  the  American  Indian  Powwow.  Placerville,  CA. 

Info:  (530)  647-0423. 

25-26  4th  Annual  Four  Winds  Tribe  Powwow.  Beauregard  Parish  Fairgrounds, 
DeRiddger,  LA.  Info:  (337)  825-8641 

24-26  All  Nations  Freedom  and  Sovereignty  Powwow  Celebration.  Kickapoo 
Indian  Village  Reservation,  Eagle  Pass,  TX.  Info:  830-773-2105 
24-26  Southeastern  Intertribal  Powwow.  Friendly  City  Park/EB  Hamilton 
Complex,  Tifton,  GA  (1-75  @ 2nd  Street,  exit  63A  & west  2 miles). 

Info:  Jerry  229-787-5180  www.NativeWayProductions.com  or  email 
nativeway@mindspring. com 

31  - Nov  2 The  Horse  Creek  American  Indian  Heritage  Association  will  be 
having  it's  second  annual  Pow  Wow  and  Cultural  Festival.  Langley  Pond  in 
Langley,  South  Carolina. 

Info:  Teresa  Cockrell  via  e-mail  at  dreaming_fawn@yahoo.com 
or  Wanda  Randall  at  ladyhawkdreamer@yahoo.com 


NOVEMBER  2003 


1 Austin  Independent  School  District  Powwow.  Tony  BergerCenter,  3200 
Tones  Rd . , Austin,  TX.  Info:  (512)  0414-2096 
1-2  2ND  Annual  CIEACV  Powwow.  Turlock,  CA. 

Info:  (707)  544-3244. 

1-2  First  Annual  Native  American  Indian  Gathering  2003  sponsored  by  The 
Four  Bay  Winds.  The  Lockhouse,  Flavre  de  Grace,  MD. 

Traders  by  invitation  only. 

Info:  Amy  Paul  (Blessing  Bird)  410-942-0542 

7- 9  Mississippi  Band  of  Choctaw  Indians  Annual  Veterans  Day  Pow-Wow. 

Pearl  River  Softball  Field,  Choctaw,  MS.  Info:  (601)  656-2348 

8 Flonor  Dance  for  Orval  Kirk  Powwow.  Tecumseh  Square,  Tecumseh,  OK. 

Info:  Earl  and  Diana  Plumley  405/598-0636 

8- 9  San  Carlos  Veteran's  Day  Powwow.  San  Carlos,  AZ. 

Info:  (928)  475-2361. 

7-9  The  White  Buffalo  Society  Festival  & Powwow.  The  market  of  Marion, 

3 miles  south  of  belleview,  FL.,  on  Hwy  441. 

12- 14  Annual  Native  American  Awareness  Festival  for  School  students 
sponsored  by  The  Wolf  Creek  Cherokee  Tribe  of  Summerdale, AL . 

Info:  Littlewolf  at  251-989-2714 
15-16  Annual  Wolf  Creek  Cherokee  Powwow.  Summerdale,  AL. 

Littlewolf  at  251-989-2714 

14-16  Tullahoma  Intertribal  Powwow.  South  lackson  Civic  Center  grounds, 
Tullahoma,  TN.  Info  Terry  229-787-5180  www.NativeWayProductions.com 
or  email  nativeway@mindspring.com 

15  Third  Annual  Cherokee  Youth  Center  Pow  Wow.  Cherokee  Youth  Center, 
Cherokee,  NC.  Info:  Flelen  Martin  (828)  497-3119, 
or  email:  singerdad@GONmail.com. 

27- 28  33rd  Annual  Poarch  Creek  Indians  Competition  Pow  Wow.  Atmore,  AL. 

Info:  Contact  Theresa  Cox  or  Lori  Findley,  (251)  368-9136. 

28- 30  37th  Annual  Louisiana  Indian  Fleritage  Assn  (LIHA)  Powwow.  Flidden 
Oaks  Campground,  Robert,  LA.  Info:  (504)  367-1375;  Traders:  (504)  367-1375. 
www.liha-news.com  or  email  andi4769@aol.com 

29- 30  First  Annual  Trader's  Moon  Powwow.  Marketplace  of  Carlisle, 

Carlisle,  OH.  Info:  (513)  737-4141. 

DECEMBER  2003 

6 2nd  Annual  NACC  Powwow.  Santa  Rosa,  CA. 

Info:  (707)  544-3244 

6 5th  Annual  Holiday  Powwow.  Oakland,  CA. 
info:  (510)  208-1870. 

13- 14  Shane  D.  Zotigh  Memorial  Powwow.  Location  TBA,  Long  Beach,  CA. 

Info:  (562)  624-5932. 

20  Thunderbird  American  Indian  Dancers  Powwow.  Chelsea  McBurney  YMCA 
(no  city  state  or  contact  provided). 

31-Tan  1 Red  Road  New  Year  Powwow.  Fresno,  CA. 

Info:  (559)  252-8659. 

TANUARY  2004 

Dec  31-Tan  11  Thunder  in  the  Desert.  10,000  years  of  culture, 

150  tribal  nations,  13  days,  1 location  - Rillito  Raceway  Park, 

Tucson,  AZ.  Info,  www.usaindianinfo.org  or  call  (520)  622-4900 
17  Morning  Star  Celebration.  Tohn  Carroll  School,  Bel  Air,  MD. 

Info:  (410)  838-8333  ext  14.  email:  glsjcs@yahoo.com 
24  Thunderbird  American  Indian  Dancers  Powwow.  Chelsea  McBurney  YMCA 
(no  city  state  or  contact  provided). 

FEBRUARY  2004 

7 5TH  Annual  Stockton  Winter  Benefit  Powwow. 

Info:  Tulie  (209)  477-5383  or  twolegsx2@yahoo.com 

28  Thunderbird  American  Indian  Dancers  Powwow.  Chelsea  McBurney  YMCA 
(no  city  state  or  contact  provided). 

MARCH  2004 

5-7  Middle  Tennessee  State  University  5th  American  Indian  Festival, 
Tennessee  Livestock  Center,  Murf reesboro,  TN 
Website:http://www. mtsu.edu/~powwow  email:  powwow@mtsu.edu 


phone:  615-898-2872.  All  dancers  welcome.  All  drums  welcome. 

Venders  by  Invitation  only. 

26-28  39th  Annual  Florida  Indian  Hobbyist  Association  Powwow. 

Savannah  Recreational  Area,  Ft  Pierce,  FL.  Vendors  by  invitation  only. 
Info:  Tye  Bell  (772)  466-7379  or  email  tye_bell@bellsouth.net. 

Visit  our  website  at  www.fiha.org 

APRIL  2004 

24  Thunderbird  American  Indian  Dancers  Powwow.  Chelsea  McBurney  YMCA 
(no  city  state  or  contact  provided). 

2003  Powwows  in  the  United  Kingdom 

NOVEMBER  8th  NORTHAMPTON 

CLIFTONVILLE  MIDDLE  SCHOOL.,  CLIFTONVILLE  ROAD 
NORTHAMPTION  01604  414155 

DECEMBER  6th  MILTON  KEYNES  KINGSTHORPE  MIDDLE  SCHOOL, 

NORTHFIELD  WAY,  NORTHAMPTON 
01752  845092 


Native  American  Times  National  Pow-wow  Events 

http : //www. nativetimes . com/index. asp?action=displayarticle&article_id=2361 

Updated  August  20,  2003 


SEPTEMBER 

Sept.  12-13  - 28th  Annual  North  American  Indian  Alliance  Pow  Wow,  Butte 
Civic  Center,  Butte,  MT,  info:  406-782-0461 
Sept.  12-14  - Southern  Ute  Fair  and  Powwow.  Sky  Ute  Events  Center. 

Contest!  Info:  Lark  M.  GoodTracks  970-563-0117  or  970-563-4156. 

Sept.  12-14  2003  Gathering  of  the  People  Powwow  . For  information  please 
contact  Rebecca  or  Charles  Clark  at  501-329-7067  , or  501-328-3771  . It  is 
located  in  Conway  Arkansas  30  miles  north  of  Little  Rock  , AR  , exit  127 
Sept.  12-14  - Eastern  Shawnee  Pow-Wow,  Seneca,  Mo, 
info:  918-674-3786 

Sept.  13  - Cannes  Brulee  Pow  wow,  Rivertown,  Kenner,  LA 
info:  504-468-7231  ext  220 

Sept.  13-14  - Four  Winds  Pow  Wow,  IH  35  to  US  Hwy  190  west  (exit  at  W.S. 
Young  Drive,  at  light  turn  south,  go  south  1/2  mile),  Killeen,  TX, 
info:  www.fourwindstx.org  or  phone  254-618-5132 
Sept.  13-14  - 20th  Annual  California  Indian  Days  Celebration,  Balboa  Park, 
San  Diego,  CA  info:  619-281-5964 

Sept.  13-14  - New  Hampshire  Intertribal  Council  Pow  Wow,  4-H  Fairgrounds, 
Laconia,  ME,  info:  603-528-3005 

Sept.  13-14  - Munsee  Delaware  Nation  Gathering,  Lake  Park,  SR  83, 

Coshocton,  OH,  info:  937-298-6971 

Sept.  14-15  - 11th  Annual  Native  American  Appreciation  Day  Pow  Wow, 

Ossippee  Valley  Fairgrounds,  Cornish  & S.  Hiram,  ME  info:  207-339-9520 
Sept.  19-21  - 9th  Annual  Council  Tree  Pow  Wow  & Cultural  Festival, 
Conference  Park,  Delta,  CO  info:  www.counciltreepowwow.org, 
e-mail:counciltree@doci.net,  fax  970-874-8776, 
or  phone  1-800-874-1741  or  970-874-1718 
Sept.  19-21  - 27th  Annual  Pow  Wow,  Greensboro  Country  Park,  Greensboro,NC 
info:  336-273-8686 

Sept.  19-21  - 31st  Annual  National  Indian  Days  Pow  Wow,  White  Swan 
Pavilion,  White  Swan,  WA  info:  509-865-5121 
Sept.  19-21  - All-Native  American  Rodeo,  Meskwaki  Bingo-Casino-Hotel, 

Hwy  30,  Tama,  IA,  Admission  $5,  info  1-800-VIP-6330 
Vendor  info:  641-484-1503 

Sept.  19-21  - Gathering  of  Veterans  Pow  Wow,  The  High  Ground,  Neilsville, 
WI,  info:  715-341-0902 

Sept.  19-21  - Sky  City  Pow  Wow  2003,  Sky  City  Casino,  Acoma,  Pueblo,  NM 
info:  505-552-6017 

Sept.  20  - Fort  Omaha  Intertribal  Pow  Wow,  Metropolitan  Community  College's 
Fort  Omaha  Campus,  Omaha,  NB,  info:  800-523-2464  ext  7272 
Sept.  20  - Gathering  of  the  Wakanyeji,  St.  loseph's  Indian  School, 
Chamberbain,  SD  info:  www.wtjo.org  or  phone  605-734-3300 
Sept.  20  - The  Cowboy  Trade  Day,  8th  year  All  cowboy-western-Indian 
'stuff'  swap  meet,  2003  E.  Blue  Starr  Dr.,  Claremore,  OK 
info:  www.cowboytrader.com  or  phone  918-374-6985 
Sept.  20-21  - Championships  Series  4 Pow  Wow,  FDR  State  Park,  Yorktown 


Heights,  NY  info:  http://redhawkarts.home.mindspring.com 
or  phone  718-686-9297 

Sept.  20-21  - First  Singers  Intertribal  Pow  Wow,  Indian  Plaza,  Rt.  2, 
Charlemount,  MA,  info:  413-664-7364 

Sept.  20-21  - GLICA:  Pow  Wow,  Bedford  VA  Hospital  Grounds,  Bedford,  MA 
info:  978-453-7182 

Sept.  20-21  - Honoring  all  Veterans  First  Americas  Cultural  Festival, 

Oneida  Nation  Lands,  Canastota,  NY,  info:  315-829-8399 
Sept.  20-21  -Honoring  Our  Elders  Pow  Wow,  Schurz,  NV 
info:  775-773-2306 

Sept.  20-21  - Mountain  in  the  Sky  Pow  Wow-  Celebration  of  the  Autumn  Moon, 
Belleayre  Ski  Center,  Rt . 28  Highmount,  NY,  info:  845-254-4238 
or  845-254-5782 

Sept.  21  - Memorial  Dance  for  Milton  D.  lensen  lr.,  Indian  Nation  Pow-Wow 
Grounds,  Concho,  OK  info:405-706-6825  or  405-235-4333 
Sept.  22  - NASCA  (Native  American  Spiritual  & Cultural  Awareness  Club, 

First  Nations  Prisoners),  Lincoln,  NB,  info:  402-471-3161 
Sept.  22-23  -Woodspeople  Equinox  Pow  Wow,  311  Lincoln  Ave.  Winchendon,  MA, 
info:  ppotatobear@aol.com  or  phone  978-297-4106 
Sept.  26-27  - 10th  Annual  Standing  Bear  Pow  Wow,  Standing  Bear  Park, 
Intersection  Hwys  60  & old  177,  Ponca  City,  OK,  $12,000+  in  cash  prizes, 
info:  580-762-1514 

Sept.  26-28  - Indian  Inter  Agency  Committee  Pow  Wow,  Diaz  Lane  Gym  or 
baseball  field.  Bishop,  CA  info  760-873-3584,  760-872-2213  or  760-873-3584 
Sept.  27  - Welcome  Back  Pow  Wow,  Salem,  OR  info  503-399-5721  ext  240 
Sept.  27-28  - Northern  Plains  Tribal  Arts  Wacipi,  Location  TBA, 

University  of  Sioux  Falls  Campus,  Sioux  Falls,  SD, 
info:  800-658-4797  or  605-334-4060 

Sept.  27-28  - Harvest  Moon  Festival  & Pow  wow.  Lake  Cochituate  State  Park, 
Natick,  MA,  info:  978-283-0105 

Sept.  28-29  - 9th  Annual  Waimea  Intertribal  Pow  Wow,  Waimea  Ball  Park, 
Kamuela  Hawaii,  Native  American  Foundation,  P.O.  Box  1162,  Kamuela,  Hawaii 
96743 

Sept.  27-28  - 53rd  Annual  Fall  festival  & Pow  Wow,  Chicahominy  Tribal 
Grounds,  Charles  City  County,  Providence  Forge,  VA 
info:  804-829-2261  or  804-829-2027 

OCTOBER 

Oct.  4-5  - 29th  Annual  American  Indian  Pow-wow  Association.  Thomas  Square, 
HonolulUjHawaii  808-734-5171. 

Oct.  4-5  - Atwood  Lake  Pow-wo.  Rt.  212  Atwood  Lake,  Ohio 
Info:  330-343-5999 

Oct.  5-6  - Kiowa  Black  leggins  Ceremonial  Society  Pow-wow  Lone  Bear 
Dance  Grounds,  Carnegie,  OK  405-247-6651. 

Oct.  10-12  - 17th  Annual  He  Sapa  Wacipi  Black  Hills  Pow-wow  & market. 

Rushmore  Plaza.  Civic  Center.  Rapid  City,  S.D.  605-341-0925. 

Oct.  10-12  -.  9th  Annual  Land  of  Falling  Waters  Traditional  Pow  wow. 

Parkside  Middle  School,  lackson.  Mich.  616-781-6409. 

Oct.  24-26  - Southeastern  Intertribal  Pow  wow.  E.B.  Hamilton  Complex, 

1-75  at  2nd  St.,  exit  63A  & west  2 miles,  Tifton,  GA.  229-787-5180. 

Oct.  24-26  - 15th  Annual  Pow  wow.  Meherrin  Tribal  Grounds  on  Highway  11 
between  Ahoskie  and  Murfreesboro,  N.C.  252-398-3321. 

NOVEMBER 

Nov.  l-10th  Annual  Coffeyville  Intertribal  Pow  Wow  & Indian  Art  Market, 
Field  Kindley  High  School  Gym,  1110  W.  8th  St,  Coffeyville,  KS, 
info:  e-mail:  millerv@cvilleschools.com,  fax  620-252-6818 
or  phone  620-252-6819 

Nov.  1 -11th  Annual  NIU  Pow  Wow,  Student  Recreation  Center,  De  Kalb,  IL, 
info:  815-753-0722 

Nov.  1-3  - Fredricksburg  Pow  wow.  Fredricksburg  Fairgrounds,  Fred.  Va. 
info:  252-257-5383. 

Nov.  13-16  - Tullahoma  Intertribal  Pow  wow.  South  lackson  Civic  Center. 

Grounds.  Tullahoma,  Tenn.  229-787-5180. 

Nov.  14-16  - Great  American  Indian  Expo.  3000  Mechanicsville  Turnpike. 
Richmond.  Va . 252-257-5383. 

Nov.  15  - 5th  Annual  White  Star  Gourd  Dance  Society  & Social,  Clermont 
Lions  Club,  Clermont,  IN,info:  812-327-6875 
Nov.  29  - 14th  Annual  Yap  Ye  Iswa  Festival,  1536  Tom  Steven  Rd,  Rock  Hill, 
SC  info:  803-328-2427 


Nov.  29-30  - International  Pow  WoWj  Skydomej  TorontOj  Canada 
info:  519-754-0040 


DECEMBER 

Dec.  12-14  - Native  Heritage  Gathering  Assoc.  Pow-wow.  Wickham  Park 
Pavilionj  Melbournej  Fla.  321-749-3692. 

Dec.  13  - NASCA  (Native  American  Spiritual  and  Cultural  Awareness  Clubj 
First  Nations  Prisoners)  Lincolnj  Neb.  Info:  Scott  Roberts  402-471-3161. 


Gathering  of  Nations  Powwow  Calendar 
http: //www. gat her ingof nations . com/powwows/ 

Updated  August  20j  2003 

November  1 - 11th  Annual  NIU  Gatherings  Traditional  Powwow 
Location:  DeKalbj  Illinois. 

Notes:  Traditional  powwow j doors  open  at  11  AMj  Grand  Entrance 
and  1PM  and  7PMj  foodj  vendorSj  dancerSj  drums  by  invitation^ 

Free  admission. 

Contact:  rreynolds@niu.edUj  www.sa.niu.edu/nations/j  815-753-0722. 

November  1 - The  12th  Annual  Austin  Independent  School  District's 
Austin  Powwow  & American  Indian  Heritage  Festival 

Location:  Toney  Burger  Activity  Center;  3200  Tones  Road;  Austinj  Texas. 
Notes:  Grand  Entry  10amjlprrij  and  6:30pm;  Gourd  Dance  12pm  and  5pm; 

MCj  Tim  Tall  Chief;  Head  Manj  Darryl  Wildcat;  Head  Ladyj  Pat  Bearcub; 

Head  ludgej  Tohn  Butler;  Arena  Director  Bill  Takes  Horse; 

Head  Gourd  Dancer-Scott  Henninger;  Head  Southern  Singer-Pat  Oyebi; 

Host  Northern  Drurrij  Little  Eagle; 

Co-Sponsorj  Texas  Kiowa  Tia-Piah  Society;  Gourd  Dance  MCj  T B A. 

This  is  a contest  powwow. 

Contact:  Call:  (512)  338-9860  Email:  Lwalters4@austin.rr.com; 

Visit  Our  Website:  http://www.austinpowwow.org/ 

November  1 - 10th  Annual  Coffeyville  Intertribal  Powwow  and  Indian  Market 
Location:  Field  Kindley  High  School  Gyrrij  Coffeyvillej  Kansas. 

Contact:  620-252-6819. 

November  1-2  - Native  Solutions  1st  Pow  wow  Honoring  Chief  Ladiga  Trail 
Location:  Piedmont  Sports  CompleXj  Piedmont , Alabama. 

Notes:  Host  drum-Shadow  wolf;  HM-Crazy  Bear;  HL-Kristen  Rose  Hawley; 

MC-Tony  Walkingstick;  AD-Butch  Richardson 

All  Drums  and  Dancers  Welcome.  Vendors  by  invitation  only. 

Contact:  Mark  or  Ruth  Davis  256-820-6315 
ravenspiritwalker@yahoo.com  or  thunderhawk2062@yahoo.com 

November  6-9  - ISU's  multicultural  Service  in  association  with 
Native  Solutions  1st  pow  wow  celebrating  Native  American  Heritage  Month 
Location:  On  the  Quad  at  Dacksonville  State  Universityj 
Tacksonvillej  Alabama. 

Notes:  Host  Drum  -TBA  HM-Crazy  Bear  HL-Mouse  Corral  MC-Gary  Smith 
AD-Butch  Richardson.  All  Drums  and  Dancers  Welcome.  No  Admission  Charge. 
Vendors  by  invitation  only. 

Contact:  Mark  or  Ruth  Davis  256-820-6315 
ravenspiritwalker@yahoo. com  or  thunderhawk2062@yahoo.com 

November  7-9  - The  White  Buffalo  Society  Inc.  Southern  Festival  and  Powwow 
Location:  Market  of  Marion  3 miles  South  of  BellevieWj  Florida. 

Notes:  Free  admission  to  all  head  drum  buffalo  spirit 

grand  entry  on  the  7th  7:00  pm  grand  entry  on  the  8th  7:00  pm. 

Contact:  contact  LNWOFLH@CS.COM  or  phone  (352)625-2279. 

November  8-9  - Honoring  All  Veterans  Powwow 
Location:  Klamath  Falls , Oregon. 

Notes:  Non  Competitive  Traditional  Gathering  Klamath  County  Fairgrounds 
Bldgj  #1  3531  South  Sixth  Street  Klamath  FallSj  Oregon 
Saturday  November  8j2003  12pm  - 10pm  Dinner  Break  Served  5pm  - 7pm 
Sunday  November  9j  2003  12pm  - 6pm 
All  Drums  & Dancers  Welcome 

American  Indian  Craft  Vendors  only  $10  a table  or  space  per  day. 

Absolutely  no  drugs/alcohol  allowed. 

Committee  not  responsible  for  accidentSj  lost  or  stolen  articles. 


Contact:  Monk  Powless  e-mail  MonkP@webtv.net  Home:  541-850-0924. 


November  14-16  - Tullahoma  Intertribal  Powwow 
Location:  Tullahomaj  Tennessee. 

Notes:  South  Tackson  Civic  Center  grounds  - corner  of  South  lackson  Street 
& Hwy  55.  Host  drums:  Crazy  Horse  Singers  ~ Oglalaj  SD 

6 Bird  Chopper  ~ Cherokeej  NC  with  Iron  Necklace  Drum. 

Special  guest  loseph  FireCrow  (Grammy  Nominee)  ~ 

Friday  evening  performance  inside  Civic  Center. 

Contact:  lerry@NativeWayProductions . com  (229)  787-5180  evenings 
www. NativeWay Product ions. com 

November  14-16  - 50th  Chicago  Powwow 
Location:  UIC  Pavilion^  Chicago j Illinois. 

Contact:  773-275-5871^  aic@aic-chicago.orgj  www.aic-chicago.org 

November  14-16  - 2nd  Annual  War  Eagle  Native  American  Festival 
Location:  Auburn  University  Auburnj  Alabama. 

Notes:  Friday  - school  day  exhibition  dancingj  musicians , vendorSj 
demonstrators  and  living  history  camps  host  drum--white  horse  singers 
emcee-faron  weeks  admission  free. 

Contact:  drj  robin  sabino  office  of  diversity  and  multicultural 
affairs  334-844-2946. 

November  15  - 5th  Annual  White  Star  Gourd  Dance  Society  Social 
Location:  Clermont  Lions  Clubj  Clermont , Indiana. 

Contact:  812-327-6875. 

November  15-16  - 2nd  Annual  Children's  Powwow 
Location:  Indiana-Purdue  Universityj  Fort  Waynej  Indiana. 

Notes:  Intertribal  Children's  powwow  held  at  IPFWj  Walb  Student  Union  Bldg. 
Ballroom.  Times:  Saturday  15th  10am-10pm  Grand  Entry  at  noon  and  6p.j 
Sunday  16th  times:  10  am  -5pm  Grand  Entry  at  noon. 

Host  Drum  Many  Voices  and  co  host  Drum  Eagle  BoySj 
Entertainer:  Arvel  Bird  with  Animal  TotemSj 
Saturday  has  Scholarship  Auction  at  4pm. 

Contact:  Holly  Castieaux  260-481-6921j  Eva  Howej  deerwomanl23@aol.com 

November  27-28  - 33rd  Annual  Thanksgiving  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Atmorej  Alabama. 

Notes:  Gates  open  at  9:00  a.m.  $5.00  admission  per  dayj 
No  pets  or  ice  chest  allowedj 

craft  booth  information  contact  Glenda  Carlton  at  251-368-9136j  ext.  2289 
Contact:  Theresa  CoXj  5811  lack  Springs  Roadj  Atmorej  AL  36502 
251-368-9136j  ext.  2209  or  tcox@poarchcreekindians-nsn.gov. 

November  27-30  - Thanksgiving  Powwow 
Location:  MinneapoliSj  Minnesota. 

Notes:  Biggest  Yearly  Powwow  in  Minneapolis  Starts  Thanksgiving  Evening 

7 PM  Fridayj  Sat  & Sun  1 PM  Grand  Entry  Team  Dancing  - Adult  Category  16+ 
Ir  Category  15  and  Under  Miss  Minneapolis  - Royalty  Ir  Miss  Minneapolis 
Lil  Miss  Minneapolis  Minneapolis  Brave. 

Contact:  powwowll@msn.com  , 651-462-4983j  651-353-4983  10E  BIG  BEAR. 

November  29  - 14th  Annual  Yap  Ye  Iswa  Festival 
Location:  1536  Tom  Steven  Rd.j  Rock  Hillj  South  Carolina. 

Contact:  803-328-2427. 

November  29  - 7th  Annual  Alabama-Coushatta  Children's  Pow-wow 
Location:  Multi-Purpose  Center  Livingstonj  Texas. 

Notes:  Head  Man  Dancer-lamie  Noble  Stroud  Oklahoma 
Head  Lady  Dancer-Georgia  Noblej  Stroud  Oklahoma 
Head  Lil  Boy  Dancer-Michael  lohnsonj  Dallas  Texas 
Head  Lil  Girl  Dancer-Sequoya  Obej  Livingston  Texas 
Head  Singer-Charles  Loganj  Shawnee  Oklahoma 
AD-Quannah  WhiteThunder  and  Roland  Castillo 
MC-Richard  Attocknie-Carnegie  Oklahoma  HG-TBA 

Pow-wow  Will  be  held  at  the  Alabama-Coushatta  Multi-Purpose  Center. 

Hwy  190  Between  Livingston  and  Woodville  TexaSj  90  Miles  NE  of  Houston 
Contest  pow-wow  for  these  categories:  Tiny  Tots  0-6j  Lil  Boys-Girls(7-ll) , 
Ir  Girls-Boys(12-15) j Teen  Boys-Girls(16-18) 
also  added  this  year  Woman's  Cloth  (18-up) 


Gourd  Dancing  12pm  & 6pm,  Supper  5pm  Grand  Entries  1pm  & 7pm 

Dancer  must  make  both  grand  entries 

Princesses,  Drums,  Gourd  Dancers  and  Public  Welcome 

Vendor  Information  Please  Call  No  Drugs  or  Alcohol  Permitted. 

Contact:  Contact  Delbert  or  Herb  Johnson  (936)563-1201  PW  Info, 

Vendor  Call  Sylvia  936-563-2303  or  email  ac_child@yahoo.com 

November  29-30  - International  Powwow 
Location:  Skydome,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Contact:  519-751-0040. 

December  12-14  - 2nd  Annual  Native  Heritage  Gathering  Inc.'s  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Wickham  Park  Pavilionj  Melbourne,  Florida. 

Notes:  2nd  Annual  NHGI  Pow  Wow,  Adults  - $6.00,  Children  (5-12)  - $4.00, 
Seniors  (over  55)  - $4.00. 

Contact:  Dawn  at  (321)  749-3692  or  Rita  at  (321)  749-3693., 

Fax  (321)  242-1308,  email:  SouthWind75@aol.com 

December  12-14  - 7th  Annual  Winter  Gathering 
Location:  Coachella,  California. 

Notes:  No  admission  or  registration  fee.  Grand  Entry  Fri-6pm 
Sat-12noon  & 6pm  Sun-12noon.  $16,000 

Drum  Contest  lst-$6000  plus  jackets  2nd-$4000  3rd-$3000  4th-$2000  5th-$1000 
M.C.  Tom  Phillips  Head  Woman- Josephine  George  Head  Man-Ardell  Scalplock 
Head  Drum  Judge-Earl  Wood  Arena  Director-Rick  Yazzie. 

Contact:  Brandy  Good  Buffalo  760  775-3239 
email -bgoodbuffalo@trump29casino. com 

January  17,  2004  - Morning  Star  Celebration 
Location:  John  Carroll  School,  Bel  Air,  Maryland. 

Notes:  A benefit  pow  wow  for  St  Labre  Indian  School,  Ashland,  MT. 

Doors  open  11  am.  Gourd  Dancing  12:30,  Grand  Entry  1 pm. 

MC  Clayton  Old  Elk.  Head  Dancers  will  be  students  from  St  Labre. 

Feed  and  evening  dancing. 

Contact:  Gary  Scholl  410-838-8333  exl4,  glsjcs@yahoo.com 


--// — //--// — //--// — //--// — //--// — 

Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors: 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
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Native  Crossings  (c)  is  a separately  emailed 
suppliment  to  Wotanging  Ikche  (c)  Native  American  News  (c) 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  in  Indian  Country 
who  have  begun  their  spirit  journeys 

It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 


prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


"RE:  Wallace  (Ni'taihtso)  Oka"  

Date:  Thu,  4 Sep  2003  08:24:35  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Subj : NA  News  Item 

-<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" WALLACE  OKA" 

http: //www. my southern alberta . com/leth/newclassif ieds/class/1160. html 

Wallace  (Ni'taihtso)  Oka 

April  10,  1926  - August  29.,  2003 

"Thank  you  Creator  for  the  precious  years." 

Wallace  Oka  (Ni'taihtso)  beloved  husband  of  the  late  Tosephine  (Tallow) 
Oka  of  the  Blood  Reserve  passed  away  peacefully  on  Friday,  August  29,  2003 
at  his  son  Glen's  residence  in  Monarch  at  the  age  of  77  years. 

Left  to  cherish  his  memory  are  his  two  sons  Glen  (Toy)  of  Monarch  and 
Keith  (Maxine)  Willows  of  the  Blood  Reserve;  three  daughters,  Rita 
(Lambert  Eagle  Tail  Feathers)  Eagle  Child,  Vera  (Norbert)  Bruised  Flead  of 
the  Blood  Reserve.,  Donna  (Matthew)  Wells  of  Monarch,  special  adopted  son 
Winston  (Marie)  Wadsworth  Sr.  Grandpa  loved  and  cherished  his 
grandchildren  Darren,  Nelson,  Patrick,  Tyler,  Kammaria,  Tammi  (Darren), 

Tim  (Erin),  lason,  Trevor,  Cody  Willows,  Elana,  Cody  Wells,  Tiffany, 
Tamara,  Tashina,  special  adopted  grandchildren : Correy  (Melani),  Carla, 
Candice,  Pearl,  and  Tanya,  great-grandchildren.  Raven,  Daniel,  August  Rose 
Dallas,  Danella,  Maggie,  Caralee,  Tiffany  and  Richard.  Special  cousins, 
Donald  No  Runner,  Lawrence  (Marina)  No  Runner  and  their  children, 

Philomena  (Gilbert)  Little  Bear,  Francis  No  Runner,  Della  No  Runner, 
Dominic  Cross  Child  and  their  families;  brothers-in-laws,  Charlie  (Betty) 
Crow  Chief,  Roy  (Pauline)  Tallow;  sisters-in-laws,  Mary  Louise  Oka,  Mae 
(Pete)  Kniand  loan  (Toe)  White  Man  Left.  Adopted  children  Tacqueline  Red 
Crow,  Delphine  (Tohn)  Pipestem,  Delbert  (Sherry)  Crow  Chief,  Audrey  Tallow 
Shantel  Tallow,  Alvin  (Delia)  Cross  Child,  Calvin  (Toanne)  Cross  Child, 
Tennifer  No  Runner,  Delphine  Cross  Child,  Charlotte  Cross  Child,  Sherry 
(Shane)  Little  Bear,  Bert  Mistaken  Chief,  Dorothy  (Dennis)  First  Rider, 
Veronica  (Franklin)  Wells,  Mike  (Marlene)  Oka  ]r.,  Russell  Oka,  Peter  Oka, 
Esther  (Keith)  Rides  At  The  Door  and  others  too  numerous  to  mention. 

Fie  was  predeceased  by  his  wife  Tosephine,  son  Larry  and  daughter 
Celestine  Rose  Oka,  grandchildren  Leland  Shane  Oka,  Darryl,  Leon  and  Shawn 
Eagle  Child,  and  special  grandson  Trevor  Wadsworth.  Parents  Steve  and 
Esther  (Russell)  Oka,  brothers  Mike  Sr.,  Wilbert,  Oliver,  and  Steve  Oka  Dr 
and  sisters  Rita  and  Mary  who  passed  away  as  toddlers.  Mother-in-law, 

Flelen  (Tallow)  Cochrane  and  brothers  and  sisters-in-laws,  Andrew  Allred 
and  Dinah  Red  Crow,  Morris  and  Queenie  Shouting,  Louis  and  Rosaline  Crow 
Chief,  Della  Crow  Chief  and  Cecil  Tallow.  His  aunts  and  uncles  Bob  and 
Helen  No  Runner,  Tom  and  Madeline  Oka,  Edith  and  Harry  Mills,  Tom  Russell 
Sr.,  and  Paul  Russell.  His  cousins  Dorothy  Cross  Child  and  lane  Davis. 
Other  relatives  including  the  No  Runner,  Cross  Child,  Weasel  Fat,  Russell 
and  Tallow  families  too  numerous  to  mention  but  not  forgotten. 

Wallace  was  born  on  April  10,  1926  at  the  old  Standoff  Hospital  to  Steve 
(Piitaiasspita)  and  Esther  (Komaakii)  Oka.  His  paternal  grandparents  were 
Mike  and  Helen  (Ihtowatsisoyaajii  Weasel  Fat)  Oka,  His  maternal 
grandparents  were  Tim  (Stamiksina)  and  Ninamsskaisisoyaakii  Russell. 
Wallace  enjoyed  a traditional  upbringing  in  the  Old  Agency  community, 
camping  at  the  Sundance  every  summer  and  attending  ceremonies  with  his 
parents  who  were  leaders  of  the  Horn  Society.  He  assisted  the  Horn  Society 
by  doing  chores  such  as  hauling  wood  and  water  for  the  members.  He 
attended  the  St.  Mary's  Residential  School  at  the  age  of  seven  and  left 
when  he  reached  15  years  to  work  at  various  jobs  outside  the  reserve.  At 
age  26  he  married  Tosephine  Tallow  and  together  they  raised  their  6 
children  in  the  Bullhorn  area.  He  spent  a lot  of  time  with  his  uncle  and 
aunt  Bob  and  Helen  No  Runner  who  took  him  as  their  own.  He  and  his  family 
often  spent  the  summer  with  Bob  and  Helen  and  his  cousins  camping  and 
haying 

He  worked  as  a Night  Watchman  and  as  a maintenance  worker  at  St.  Paul's 
Residential  School.  He  assisted  with  ranch  work  on  his  father's  ranch  and 
for  other  ranchers  on  the  Blood  Reserve.  Wallace  also  worked  for  Reg 
Kessler's  Stock  Contractor's  company.  During  the  summer  months,  he  moved 


to  the  United  States  to  work  on  the  fruit  orchards.  He  was  employed  at  the 
Sulphur  plant  at  Pincher  Creek  and  worked  on  the  construction  of  the 
Ellison  Flour  Mill  in  Lethbridge.  Wallace  was  active  in  the  sport  of  rodeo 
and  won  a few  events  in  his  younger  years.  He  won  the  wild  horse  event  at 
the  Raymond  Stampede  and  a calf  roping  event  in  Cardston.  After  the 
passing  of  his  dear  wife  Josephine  on  May  19,  1969,  Wallace  raised  his 
children  to  value  the  sanctity  of  family.  He  believed  in  maintaining  close 
family  ties  and  always  remained  close  to  his  in-laws,  relatives  and 
extended  family.  He  dearly  loved  all  his  nieces  and  nephews,  offering 
words  of  wisdom  and  encouragement,  showing  his  support  for  their  endeavors 
or  by  just  being  there  for  them.  He  liked  to  joke  and  was  a great  story 
teller,  often  sitting  for  hours  around  the  kitchen  table  with  a cup  of  tea 
and  a cigarette  with  family  and  friends.  As  an  elder,  Wallace  never  stayed 
put,  he  was  always  on  the  go,  visiting,  spending  time  with  his  family  and 
embracing  life  to  the  fullest.  He  did  not  believe  in  Indian  Time  and  was 
always  on  time.  He  always  managed  to  get  to  his  destination  without  the 
benefit  of  his  own  transportation . He  joked  that  he  owned  many  vehicles, 
thanks  to  his  many  friends  from  Monarch  and  the  Blood  Reserve  who  would 
pick  him  up  at  his  favorite  corner  to  give  him  a ride.  During  the  day 
Wallace  enjoyed  sharing  a funny  story  over  a cup  of  tea  at  E-to-yopi  with 
his  many  friends,  or  just  visiting  at  the  Shot  Both  Sides  Building.  Bingo 
was  another  favorite  pastime.  Most  evenings,  Wallace  could  be  seen  at 
Winners  Bingo  holding  his  orange  dabber,  waiting  for  one  number.  He 
enjoyed  traveling  the  handgame  trail,  making  man  y friends  along  the  way 
and  winning  at  many  tournaments  in  Alberta  and  Montana.  Wallace  will  be 
remembered  for  his  goodhearted  nature,  his  sense  of  humor  and  quick  wit. 
Never  one  to  complain  about  his  illness  he  lived  life  to  his  full 
enjoyment.  Many  will  remember  the  humorous  times  spent  with  Wallace. 

A Wake  service  will  be  held  at  the  OLD  AGENCY  COMMUNITY  HALL  on  Friday, 
September  5,  2003  from  7:00  P.M.  and  continue  all  night. 

A Funeral  Service  will  be  held  at  the  OLD  AGENCY  COMMUNITY  HALL  on 
Saturday,  September  6,  2003  at  1:00  P.M.  with  Canon  Allan  McCuaig 
officiating.  Interment  to  follow  at  the  One  Spot  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2000  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc. /Lethbridge  Herald. 
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September  5,  2003 

[Editorial  Comment:  Prayers  for  Dave  and  family  - gary] 

Bessie  Newman 

NEWMAN,  BESSIE  MARIE,  83,  of  St.  Petersburg,  died  Wednesday  (Sept.  3, 
2003)  at  Edward  White  Hospital.  She  came  here  in  1957  from  her  native 
Gloucester,  Va.  She  retired  in  1981  as  a secretary  for  Newman  Pump  Co. 

Survivors  include  a son,  David  Nicol,  and  a grandson,  Kyle  Nicol,  both 
of  St.  Petersburg. 

Anderson-McQueen  Funeral  Homes  & Cremation  Tribute  Center-Bobbitt  Chapel 
St.  Petersburg. 

Copyright  c.  2003  St.  Petersburg  Times.  All  rights  reserved. 

September  2,  2003 
Thomas  F.  Barefoot 

WADE  - Thomas  Franklin  Barefoot,  76,  of  7333  Main  St.,  died  Saturday, 
Aug.  30,  2003,  in  Bethesda  Health  Care  Facility  in  Fayetteville. 

A graveside  service  will  be  conducted  at  3 p.m.  Tuesday  in  Old  Bluff 
Presbyterian  Church  cemetery  by  the  Rev.  Mamie  Wilson. 

Mr.  Barefoot  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Aleen  A.  Barefoot  of  the  home; 
three  daughters,  Patricia  Locklear  of  Alderson,  W.Va.,  Carolyn  O'Hern  of 
Autryville  and  Rebecca  Blackwell  of  Stedman;  three  brothers,  Hubert 
Barefoot  of  Wade,  Seavy  Barefoot  of  Fayetteville  and  Hughie  Barefoot  of 
Spring  Lake;  a sister,  Wilma  Lee  of  Wade;  11  grandchildren;  and  18 


great-grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Jernigan-Warren 
Funeral  Home  in  Fayetteville. 

September  3,  2003 

Gladys  W.  Sampson 

PEMBROKE  - Ms.  Gladys  Woodell  Sampson , 91,  of  204  Chavis  St.j  died 
Saturday,  Aug.  30,  2003,  in  her  home. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  3 p.m.  Thursday  in  Union  Chapel 
Methodist  Church  by  the  Revs.  Charles  Locklear,  Kelly  Sanderson  and  Mark 
Stephens.  Burial  will  be  in  Oxendine  Cemetery  in  Lumberton. 

Ms.  Sampson  is  survived  by  a son.  Van  Dwight  Sampson  of  the  home;  four 
daughters,  Nadyne  Locklear  and  Rachel  Sampson,  both  of  Lumberton,  Hazel 
Locklear  of  Pembroke  and  Connie  Herr  of  Vass;  a brother,  Fairley  Woodell 
of  Pembroke;  a foster  brother,  Thurman  Lowry  of  the  home;  21 
grandchildren;  46  great-grandchildren;  and  five  great-great-grandchildren. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  in  Pembroke. 

September  4,  2003 

Linda  J.  Emanuel 

RED  SPRINGS  - Mrs.  Linda  Joyce  Emanuel,  53,  of  2840  Snipes  Road,  died 
Wednesday,  Sept.  3,  2003,  in  her  home. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  3 p.m.  Friday  in  Bethel  Hill  Baptist 
Church  in  Lumberton  by  the  Revs.  Jimmy  Hammonds,  Davey  Locklear  and  Harvey 
L.  Locklear.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Chavis  family  cemetery. 

Mrs.  Emanuel  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Ellie  Emanuel;  a son,  Alexander 
Emanuel  Jr.  of  Red  Springs;  three  sisters,  Flonnie  B.  Smith  of  Shannon, 
Flora  M.  Dismukes  of  Smithfield  and  Mildred  Burnette  of  Lumberton;  seven 
brothers,  Charles  Jones  of  Wendell,  Kermit  Chavis  Jr.  of  Lumberton,  James 
W.  Chavis  of  Red  Springs,  Rural  Chavis,  Hulin  Chavis,  Bobby  R.  Chavis  and 
Eddie  Oxendine,  all  of  Shannon;  and  two  grandsons. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  in  Lumberton. 

Ada  B.  Jones 

PEMBROKE  - Mrs.  Ada  Bell  Jones,  80,  of  Pembroke,  died  Wednesday,  Sept.  3, 
2003,  in  Sunbridge  Nursing  Home. 

Arrangements  will  be  announced  by  Revels  Funeral  Home  of  Pembroke. 

Maudie  L.  Revels 

ST.  PAULS  - Ms.  Maudie  Lee  Revels,  77,  of  617  E.  Brannon  St.,  died 
Tuesday,  Sept.  2,  2003,  in  Carolina  Health  Care  in  Fayetteville. 

A memorial  service  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Friday  in  Kingdom  Hall  of 
Jehovah's  Witnesses  in  Lumberton  by  Brothers  Paul  Abner,  James  Crosland 
and  James  Cade. 

Ms.  Revels  is  survived  by  seven  sons,  J.D.  Revels,  Reggie  Revels  and 
Tony  Revels,  all  of  St.  Pauls,  Donald  Revels,  Carlton  R.  Revels  and 
Linwood  Revels,  all  of  Lumberton,  and  Garner  Revels  of  Fayetteville;  six 
daughters,  Genett  Locklear  of  Rowland,  Blonkita  Shane  of  Fayetteville, 
Connie  Austin  of  St.  Pauls,  Genell  Lowery  of  Laurinburg,  Linda  Lowery  of 
Lumberton  and  Annette  Gasque  of  Hope  Mills;  32  grandchildren;  41  great- 
grandchildren; and  three  great-great-grandchildren. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  McNeill  Funeral 
Home  in  St.  Pauls. 

September  5,  2003 

Katie  E.  Locklear 

MAXTON  - Miss  Katie  Elsie  Locklear,  infant  daughter  of  Mitchell  and 
Rhonda  Locklear,  of  335  Wildcats  Road,  died  Wednesday,  Sept.  3,  2003. 
Arrangements  will  be  announced  by  Thompson's  Funeral  Home  of  Pembroke. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

September  5,  2003 

Dorothy  Welch  Cucumber 

Cherokee  - Dorothy  Welch  Cucumber,  77,  of  Cherokee,  died  Wednesday, 

Sept.  3,  2003,  at  her  residence. 


She  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  Wilson  Oocumma  and  the  late  Rachel 
Washington  Welch.  She  was  also  preceded  in  death  by  her  husbandj  Doe 
Jasper  Cucumber  Sr.;  two  sons,  Daniel  Monroe  and  Alfredo  Mark  Cucumber; 
three  brotherSj  Johnson,  Sam  and  Mark  Reed;  and  sister,  Matilda  Reed. 

She  was  a lifetime  resident  of  Jackson  County,  a member  of  Piney  Grove 
Baptist  Church,  sang  with  the  Reed  Quartet  and  other  groups,  played  piano 
and  guitar  at  church  and  she  loved  music. 

She  is  survived  by  three  daughters,  Pam  Cucumber,  Sandy  Cucumber  and 
Erma  Cucumber  McMillan,  all  of  Cherokee;  two  sons,  Joe  Cucumber  Jr.  and 
Donald  Cucumber,  both  of  Cherokee;  12  grandchildren;  26  great- 
grandchildren; and  two  special  friends,  Ray  and  Jerri  Kinsland. 

The  funeral  services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Saturday  at  Rock  Springs 
Baptist  Church  in  Cherokee.  Ray  Kinsland  and  the  Rev.  Bo  Parris  will 
officiate . 

The  body  will  be  placed  in  the  home  on  Blue  Wing  Road  at  4 p.m.  Friday. 

Burial  will  be  in  Oocumma  Cemetery.  Pallbearers  will  be  Brandon 
McMillian,  Shannon  McMillian,  Joel  Toineeta,  Nehi  Toineeta,  Michael 
Toineeta,  Jimmy  Wilson  Jr.,  Jeff  Saunooke  and  Bobby  Cucumber. 

Garrett  Funerals  and  Cremations,  Waynesville,  is  in  charge  of  the 
arrangements.  An  online  guest  registry  may  be  signed  at  www.legacy.com. 

Fagg  'Freddie'  Sawyer,  Jr. 

Bryson  City  - Fagg  Frederick  "Freddie"  Sawyer  Jr.,  55,  of  Toot  Flollow 
Road,  Bryson  City,  died  Thursday,  Sept.  4,  2003,  at  his  residence. 

A native  of  Swain  County,  he  was  the  son  of  the  late  Fagg  Frederick 
Sawyer  Sr.  and  Georgia  Bell  Ensley  Sawyer. 

Fie  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Darlene  Waldroup  Sawyer;  two  daughters, 

Flolly  S.  Alderman  and  husband,  Gerald,  of  Tampa,  Fla.,  and  Kristen  Sawyer 
of  the  home;  two  sons,  Brett  Sawyer  and  wife,  Nadene,  of  Tampa,  Fla.,  and 
Jason  Sawyer  of  the  home;  grandchild,  Flalen  Sawyer;  three  sisters,  Prudy 
Wike  of  Whittier,  Georgette  Queen  of  Bryson  City  and  Margaret  Kitchin  of 
Candler;  and  brother,  Joe  Sawyer  of  Bryson  City. 

The  funeral  services  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Saturday  at  Bryson  City 
First  Baptist  Church,  of  which  he  was  a member,  with  the  Revs.  Jon 
Tagliarini  and  Tom  Flarris  and  Pastor  Mike  Wise  officiating.  Burial  will  be 
in  Deep  Creek  Cemetery. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 p.m.  Friday  at  Crisp  Funeral 
Flome,  where  the  body  will  remain  until  placed  in  the  church  30  minutes 
prior  to  the  services. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Asheville  Citizen-Times. 

September  7,  2003 
Delores  Miller 

Delores  Miller,  54,  of  Sioux  City  died  Friday,  Sept.  5,  2003,  at  her 
residence  after  a brief  illness. 

Services  will  be  2 p.m.  Monday  at  the  Native  American  Church  in  Winnebago, 
Neb.,  with  Charles  Noble  Rice  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  Rave  Cemetery, 
Winnebago.  Visitation  will  begin  4 p.m.  Saturday  until  time  of  service 
Monday  at  the  church.  Winnebago  Wake  & Burial  is  handling  arrangements . 

Delores  Miller  was  born  April  8,  1949,  in  Tama,  Iowa,  the  daughter  of 
Lawrence  Sr.  and  Irene  (Waseskuk)  Thomas.  She  attended  St.  Augustine's 
School  in  Winnebago  and  later  in  Flandreau,  S.D.  She  also  attended  Western 
Iowa  Tech. 

She  married  Ernest  Miller  in  Dallas,  Texas  in  1969.  Delores  was  a CNA. 

In  1978,  she  moved  to  Sioux  City  to  be  close  to  her  mother.  She  enjoyed 
playing  bingo  and  pool. 

Survivors  include  her  children,  Patrick  Krebbs  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  Jean 
Thomas  and  Joseph  Thomas,  both  of  Sioux  City,  Rufus  A.  Miller  of  Mexia, 

Texas  and  Tangela  Miller  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa;  seven  grandchildren;  a 
sister,  Agnes  Thomas  of  Sioux  City;  two  brothers,  Tony  and  Frances  Thomas, 
both  of  Sioux  City;  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

In  addition  to  her  parents,  she  was  preceded  in  death  by  a brother, 
Lawrence  Thomas  Jr. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Patrick  Krebbs,  Joseph  Thomas,  Rufus  Miller,  Chuck 
Baumen,  Solomon  Kaya  Whitewing  and  Frankie  Campbell. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Sioux  City  Journal. 

September  2,  2003 


Pete  Blacksmith  Sr. 

OGLALA  - Pete  Blacksmith  Sr.j  67,  Oglalaj  died  Fridayj  Aug.  29 , 2003,  in 
Oglala  as  a result  of  an  accident. 

Survivors  include  five  sons,  Stanley  Blacksmith,  Pete  Blacksmith  Dr. , 
Delayne  Blacksmithj  Robert  Blacksmith  and  Hunter  Blacksmithj  all  of 
Oglala;  four  adopted  sonsj  Wes  Bettelyoun  and  William  Brewerj  both  of  Pine 
Ridgej  Devin  Cross  Dogj  Oglalaj  and  Trace  DaviSj  Slim  Buttes;  seven 
daughterSj  Elizabeth  Morrisonj  Melissa  Blacksmithj  Lenora  Blacksmithj 
Karen  Blacksmithj  Julie  Blacksmithj  Vonna  Blacksmith  and  Sage  Blacksmithj 
all  of  Oglala;  one  sisterj  Louise  Long  Soldierj  Oglala;  30  grandchildren; 
and  two  great-grandchildren. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  4 p.m.  today  at  Loneman  School  Gym  in 
Oglala.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursdayj  Sept.  4j  at  the  schoolj  with 
the  Rev.  Ben  Tyonj  the  Rev.  Agnes  Tyon  and  the  Rev.  Rhoda  Mesteth 
officiating.  Marvin  Helper  will  officiate  at  traditional  Lakota  services. 
Burial  will  be  at  St.  Peter's  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Oglala. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

September  3j  2003 

Christopher  Joseph  Thunder  Hawk 

BENDj  Ore.  - Christopher  Joseph  Thunder  Hawkj  81j  Bend  and  formerly  of 
St.  FranciSj  S.D.j  and  Pine  Ridgej  S.D.j  died  Fridayj  Aug.  29j  2003j  in 
Bend.  He  was  a U.S.  Army  Pfc.  Medic  and  D-Day  veteran. 

Survivors  include  one  sisterj  Flora  Oliverj  Rosebudj  S.D.;  eight  sonsj 
Merle  Thunder  Hawk  and  Leslie  Thunder  Hawkj  both  of  DallaSj  TexaSj  Calvin 
Thunder  Hawkj  Lincolnj  Neb.j  Christopher  "Butch"  Thunder  Hawk  and  Terrance 
Thunder  Hawkj  both  of  Dentonj  TexaSj  Ivan  Thunder  Hawk,  Ann  Arborj  Mich.j 
Micheal  B.  Thunder  Hawkj  Fort  Worthj  TexaSj  and  Gerald  Thunder  Hawkj 
Rosebud;  three  daughterSj  Marilyn  Thunder  Hawkj  Lawrencej  Kan.j  Judith  R. 
Thunder  Hawkj  Bendj  and  Christine  Thunder  Hawk;  and  numerous  grandchildren 
and  great-grandchildren. 

His  wifej  Elsie  Thunder  Hawkj  preceded  him  in  death. 

Burial  is  pending  at  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery  near  SturgiSj  S.D. 

September  4j  2003 

Aloysius  Gates 

LAKEWOODj  Colo.  - Aloysius  GateSj  80j  Lakewoodj  died  Fridayj  Aug.  22, 
2003j  in  Lakewood.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Navy  during  World  War  II. 

Survivors  include  his  wifej  Teresa  GateSj  Denver;  two  sonsj  Philip  and 
Dennis  GateSj  both  of  Denver;  two  daughterSj  Sandra  and  Sharon  GateSj  both 
of  Denver;  12  grandchildren;  and  five  great-grandchildren. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  Allen  CAP  Office  in  Allen 
S.D.  Services  will  be  at  9 a.m.  Fridayj  Sept.  5j  at  Allen  CAP  Officej  with 
the  Rev.  Joe  Brown  Thunder  and  the  Rev.  Philip  Gates  officiating.  Burial 
will  be  at  Inestimable  Gift  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Allen. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridgej  S.D.j  is  in  charge  of  the  arrangements 

September  6j  2003 

Abraham  He  Crow  Sr. 

OGLALA  - Abraham  He  Crow  Sr.j  64j  Oglalaj  died  Thursdayj  Sept.  4j  2003j 
at  Martin  Nursing  Home. 

Survivors  include  one  sonj  Abraham  He  Crow  Jr.,  Oglala;  four  daughters, 
Patricia  He  Crow,  Oglala,  Priscilla  He  Crow  and  Jennifer  Cottier,  both  of 
Pine  Ridge,  and  Chambliss  Bear  Eagle,  Rapid  City;  one  brother,  Francis  He 
Crow,  Pine  Ridge;  one  sister,  Norma  Lone  Elk,  Oglala;  and  10  grandchildren 
One-night  wake  services  begin  at  1 p.m.  Monday,  Sept.  8,  at  Makasan 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Oglala.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  Sept. 
9,  at  the  church,  with  the  Rev.  Asa  Wilson  and  the  Rev.  Ben  Tyon 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Makasan  Presbyterian  Cemetery. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  in  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Jasper  Spotted  Elk  Jr. 

[Editorial  Comment:  Prayers  for  Grandmother  Lydia  and  family  - gary] 

PORCUPINE  - Jasper  Spotted  Elk  Jr.,  76,  Porcupine,  died  Wednesday, 

Sept.  3,  2003,  at  Fort  Meade  Veterans  Affairs  Medical  Center. 

Survivors  include  one  son,  Calvin  Spotted  Elk,  Porcupine. 

First-night  wake  services  begin  at  1 p.m.  Sunday,  Sept.  7,  at  Billy 


Mills  Hall  in  Pine  Ridge.  Second-night  wake  services  begin  at  1 p.m. 
Mondayj  Sept.  8,  at  Porcupine  CAP  office  in  Porcupine.  Mass  of  Christian 
Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  Sept.  9,  at  Porcupine  CAP  office,  with 
the  Rev.  Bill  Pauly  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Sacred  Heart  Catholic 
Cemetery  in  Wounded  Knee. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  in  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

September  8,  2003 
Dale  W.  Fire  Thunder 

MANDERSON  - Dale  W.  Fire  Thunder,  44,  Manderson,  died  Friday,  Sept.  5, 
2003,  in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  one  brother,  Duane  Fire  Thunder,  Manderson. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Wednesday,  Sept.  10,  at  St.  Agnes 
Church  Hall  in  Manderson.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Sept.  11, 
at  the  church  hall,  with  the  Rev.  Toe  Brown  Thunder  officiating.  Burial 
will  be  at  St.  Mary's  Episcopal  Cemetery. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Wilbur  Lone  Wolf  Jr. 

CASPER,  Wyo.  - Wilbur  Lone  Wolf  Jr.,  47,  Casper,  died  Wednesday,  Sept.  3 
2003,  in  Casper. 

Survivors  include  one  sister.  Iris  Black,  Casper. 

A one-night  wake  began  Monday,  Sept.  8,  at  Brother  Rene  Catholic  Church 
Hall  in  Oglala.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  today  at  the  church  hall,  with 
the  Rev.  Frank  Schmitt  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Our  Lady  of  the 
Sioux  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Oglala. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Rapid  City  Journal. 

September  8,  2003 
Alfred  Walkingsky 

Alfred  Walkingsky,  resident  of  rural  Ponca  City,  died  Sunday,  Sept.  7, 
2003,  at  his  home.  He  was  46. 

A prayer  service  will  be  held  at  7 p.m.  Tuesday,  Sept.  9,  at  the  Ponca 
Indian  Methodist  Church.  A noon  feast  will  be  held  at  the  church  on 
Wednesday,  Sept.  10,  followed  by  the  funeral  at  2 p.m.  with  the  Rev.  Phil 
Byington  presiding,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  Francine  Biggoose.  Burial  will 
follow  in  the  Ponca  Indian  Tribal  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Grace 
Memorial  Chapel. 

Alfred  Walkingsky  was  born  April  2,  1957,  in  Denver,  Colo.,  the  son  of 
Clifford  Walkingsky  Sr.  and  Mollie  Mae  Kent  Walkingsky.  Alfred  was  a 1975 
graduate  of  Ponca  City  High  School.  He  was  a member  of  the  Oklahoma 
National  Guard  in  the  mid  1970s  and  later  served  in  the  United  States  Army 
at  Fort  Sill.  He  had  been  employed  by  the  Ponca  Indian  Tribe  and  was  most 
recently  a dispatcher  with  the  Ponca  Tribal  Police  Department. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Ponca  Indian  Methodist  Church.  His  enjoyments  had 
included  fishing  and  hunting,  and  he  especially  enjoyed  being  with  the 
family  children  as  he  was  helping  raise  Kenneth,  Lisa  and  Charlotte  Brown 
and  Annette  LeClair. 

He  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Mollie,  of  the  home;  one  brother,  Clifford 
Walkingsky  Jr.;  six  sisters,  Sylvia  Davis,  Alfredia  LeClair,  Francis 
Walkingsky,  Clourine  Brown,  Janice  Jones  and  Cleona  Kent;  several  aunts 
and  uncles  that  include  Lucy  and  Garland  Kent,  Cynthia  Ahtone,  Marion  Cere 
and  Phobie  Jones;  as  well  as  many  nieces  and  nephews. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father  and  one  sister,  Edith  Brown. 

Casket  bearers  will  be  Asa  Davis  Jr.,  Lamar  Brown,  Kenneth  Brown  Sr., 
David  Eagle  Sr.,  Dallas  Kent  and  Nick  Warrior.  Honorary  casket  bearers 
will  be  Garland  Kent  Jr.,  Dale  Fisher,  Anthony  Warrior  Jr.,  Wendel  Rodgers 
Mark  Fletcher,  Owen  Hawzipta,  Alfred  Arkeketa  Jr.  and  Jesse  LeClair  Jr. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2003  The  Ponca  City  News. 

September  4,  2003 

Mary  C.  Jones 

Funeral  for  Mary  C.  Jones,  39,  Lawton,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday  at 
Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home  with  the  Rev.  Toby  Blackstar  and  Sharon 
Taptto,  minister,  officiating. 

She  died  Saturday,  Aug.  30,  2003. 


Burial  will  be  at  Saddle  Mountain  Cemetery. 

She  was  born  Feb.  22,  1964j  in  Tacoma,  Wash.,  to  Dick  and  Portia  Taptto 
Jones.  She  attended  Western  Flornett  High  School,  Cameron,  N.C.  She  was  a 
member  of  the  Kiowa  Tribe  and  attended  Second  Baptist  Church. 

Survivors  include  a daughter  Mary  Margaret  Marie  McClurej  Okmulgee;  her 
parents,  Okmulgee;  a brother  Dick  Jones  Jr.,  Okmulgee;  her  paternal 
grandmother,  Mary  C.  Jones,  Okmulgee;  and  many  relatives  and  friends. 

Louis  Dekeneks  Ross 

OKLAFIOMA  CITY  - Funeral  for  Louis  Dekeneks  Ross,  18,  Oklahoma  City,  will 
be  at  10  a.m.  today  at  Ponca  Indian  United  Methodist  Church,  White  Eagle, 
with  the  Rev.  David  Wilson  officiating.  A traditional  funeral  feast  will 
follow  the  service  at  11  a.m. 

Mr.  Ross  died  Monday,  Sept.  1,  2003,  at  his  home. 

Graveside  service  will  be  at  2 p.m.  at  Chapel  Hill  Memory  Gardens,  8701 
NW  Expressway,  Oklahoma  City,  under  direction  of  Grace  Memorial  Chapel, 
Ponca  City. 

Fie  was  born  July  15,  1985,  in  Edmond  to  James  Warren  Ross  and  Barbara 
Warner.  Fie  grew  up  in  the  Oklahoma  City  area  and  attended  Putnam  City  High 
School.  Fie  played  the  guitar  and  wrote  song  lyrics.  Fie  also  played 
baseball,  basketball  and  football. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Oklahoma  City;  his  maternal  grandparents, 
Samuel  "Pat"  and  Cynthia  Warner,  Oklahoma  City;  six  brothers:  Make'  Ross, 
Arlen  Rhodes,  Aaron  Goodwin,  Jason  Ross,  Derek  Ross  and  Dustin  Ross;  two 
sisters:  Sarah  Goodwin  and  Rebecca  Goodwin;  five  aunts:  Victoria  Goodwin, 
Norma  Aldridge,  Vida  Hokeah,  Anita  Ross  and  Betsy  Aguilar;  two  uncles: 

Ernie  and  Dennis  Ross;  and  many  other  relatives  and  friends. 

Fie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  paternal  grandparents,  Milo  and  Lorene 
Ross;  and  his  maternal  great-grandparents,  Louis  and  Mattie  Roughface 
McDonald . 

Memorial  contributions  may  be  made  to  the  Flouse  of  Life,  5th  and 
Broadway,  Arcadia  73007. 

September  6,  2003 

Edward  A.  Burgess 

Funeral  for  Edward  A.  Burgess,  50,  Lawton,  will  be  at  11  a.m.  today  at 
Apache  United  Methodist  Church  with  the  Rev.  Sharon  Gomez  and  Marilyn 
Bread  officiating. 

Mr.  Burgess  died  Wednesday,  Sept.  3,  2003,  in  Lawrence,  Kan. 

Burial  will  be  at  Cache  Creek  Cemetery  under  direction  of  Comanche 
Nation  Funeral  Flome. 

Fie  was  born  Aug.  9,  1953,  to  Flarold  and  Myra  Burgess  Star.  Fie  married 
Paula  Bentley.  Fie  served  in  the  Marines  during  the  Vietnam  War.  Fie  was  a 
gourd  dancer. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Myra  Burgess-Aitson,  Apache;  a daughter, 
Flarmony  Lynn  Burgess;  two  sons:  Allan  Joe  Burgess  and  Paul  Newmoon;  two 
grandchildren : Blaze  LaVon  Burgess  and  Lillian  LaShell  Smith;  four 
sisters:  Sandra  Gallegos,  Loretta  Bradford,  Denise  Lawrence  and  Janice 
Todome;  and  a brother,  Howard  Todome  Jr. 

Louise  Whitehorse  Hall 

HOBART  - Funeral  for  Louise  Whitehorse  Hall,  83,  Hobart,  will  be  at  10  a. 
m.  Monday  at  Cedar  Creek  United  Methodist  Church,  Carnegie,  with  the  Rev. 
Sam  Horse  and  the  Rev.  George  Daingkau  officiating. 

A prayer  service  will  be  at  6 p.m.  Sunday  at  First  American  Baptist 
Church,  Hobart,  with  the  Rev.  George  Daingkau  and  the  Rev.  Archie  Godfrey 
officiating. 

Mrs.  Hall  died  Thursday,  Sept.  4,  2003,  in  Hobart. 

Burial  will  be  at  Cedar  Creek  Cemetery  under  direction  of  Comanche 
Nation  Funeral  Home. 

She  was  born  Jan.  11,  1920,  to  Charles  Tsa-tigh  and  Mabel  Maun-kau- 
quodle  Hummingbird  Whitehorse.  She  married  William  Baggett  Hall  on  Sept. 

15,  1951.  She  was  a member  of  the  O-ho-mah  Lodge,  Kiowa  War  Mothers  and 
Kiowa  Warrior  Descendants.  She  supported  the  Kiowa  Gourd  Clan  and  Native 
American  Marine  Corps  Veterans. 

Survivors  include  a daughter,  LouAnn  Haddon  and  her  husband,  Taft, 
Anadarko;  three  sons,  Stephen  Hall-Zotigh,  Lawrence,  Kan.;  and  William 
Hall-Zotigh  and  Perry  Hall,  both  of  Hobart;  four  sisters:  Lucy  Beaver, 
Carnegie;  and  Anna  Sue  Nimsey,  Dorothy  DeLaune  and  Florene  Taylor,  all  of 
Anadarko;  a brother,  Matthew  Whitehorse,  Anadarko;  eight  grandchildren; 
and  seven  great-grandchildren. 


She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  her  husband;  a son,  William  B. 
Hall  Dr.;  a sister,  Daisy  Haumpy;  and  a brother,  Roland  Whitehorse. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

September  2,  2003 

Ricardo  B.  Begay 
Rock  Point,  AZ. 

Oct.  17 , 1954  - Aug.  30,  2003 

Ricardo  B.  Begay,  48,  of  Rock  Pointj  Ariz.j  passed  from  this  life 
Saturdayj  Aug.  30j  2003j  near  Rock  Point.  He  was  born  Oct.  17j  1954j  in  Ft 
Defiancej  Ariz. 

Graveside  services  and  interment  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.j  Thursdayj  Sept 
4j  2003j  at  the  family  cemeteryj  5 miles  south  of  Rock  Point  Store. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Brewerj  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral 
Home  of  Shiprockj  (505)  368-4607. 

Lorenzo  Bob  Lee 
Shiprock 

duly  23j  1979  - Aug.  30j  2003 

Lorenzo  "Bonzo"  Leej  24j  of  Shiprockj  passed  away  Saturdayj  Aug.  30j 
2003j  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico  Hospital  in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born 
duly  23j  1979j  to  dimmie  Bob  and  Lucy  Lee.  He  was  of  the  Nakai'i'  Dine' 
clanj  born  for  the  Tachi'ni'i'  clan. 

Bonzo  is  survived  by  his  wifej  dacqueline  Chee;  childrenj  Lorelle  Leej 
Emilio  Lee  and  Kobe  Lee;  motherj  Lucy  Lee;  brotherSj  Raymond  Lee  and  wife 
darvinaj  Herman  doej  Vincent  Leej  Kenneth  Leej  Larry  Lee  and  Elbert  Barber 
Sr.  and  wife  Ann;  sistersj  Annie  Rose  King  and  husband  dessj  doanie 
Henderson  and  husband  Larryj  Ella  Moses  and  husband  Wilfred  Sr.j  Eva  Leej 
and  AnnaBelle  Barber;  numerous  nieces  and  nephews  including  Keanu  Leej 
dayLynnj  dessiej  and  Mykayla  Kingj  and  special  niece  Alicia  King. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  fatherj  dimmie  Bob  Lee. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.j  Thursdayj  Sept.  4j  2003j  at 
Christ  the  King  Catholic  Church  in  Shiprockj  with  Father  dohn  Paul  Sauter 
officiating.  Interment  will  be  at  Shiprock  Community  Cemetery.  A reception 
will  follow  at  Christ  the  King  Catholic  Center. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Brewerj  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral 
Home  of  Shiprockj  (505)  368-4607. 

September  5j  2003 

Frank  E.  dohnson 
Sanostee 

Sept.  3j  2003  - May  7,  1915 

Frank  E.  dohnsonj  88j  of  Sanosteej  passed  from  this  life  Wednesdayj 
Sept.  3j  2003j  in  Sanostee. 

He  was  born  May  7 , 1915j  in  the  Two  Grey  Hills  area. 

Survivors  include  his  wifej  Pearl  H.  dohnson;  childrenj  Harold  dohnson 
and  his  wife  Carolj  Refina  Canyon  and  her  husband  Tom,  Vernon  dohnsonj 
Thelma  d.  Yazziej  and  Randy  dohnson;  stepchildrenj  Hurley  Benallyj  Emil  H. 
Benally  dr.  and  wife  deanj  and  Sannie  Clark;  children  from  his  previous 
marriagej  Elsie  Begayj  Roselyn  Barberj  Hazel  Nakaij  Lucille  dohnsonj  and 
donah  dohnson;  sisterj  Martha  dose;  33  grandchildren  and  14  great- 
grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  fatherj  Edwin  dohnsonj  motherj  Mary 
dumbOj  sonj  Frank  dohnson  dr.,  brotherj  Pierce  dohnson,  sisters,  Fannie 
Charley  and  Edith  Tsosie. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  Monday  at  10  a.m.  at  the  Mesa  View  Baptist 
Church  in  Sanostee.  Pastor  derry  Bodie  will  officiate.  Interment  will 
follow  at  the  family  cemetery  in  Sanostee. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral 
Home,  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

Rose  Marie  Harris 
Shiprock 

Dec.  16,  1946  - Sept.  1,  2003 

Rose  Marie  Harris,  56,  of  Shiprock  passed  away  Monday,  Sept.  1,  2003,  at 
San  duan  Manor  in  Farmington.  Rose  was  born  Dec.  16,  1946,  in  Farmington 
to  Wilford  and  Martha  Puggie  Harris. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  today,  Friday,  Sept.  5,  at  the  LDS 
Ward  1,2,3  Church  in  Kirtland,  with  Bishop  Arnold  Yazzie  officiating. 


Burial  will  follow  at  Greenlawn  Cemetery  in  Farmington. 

Pallbearers  will  be  LeVon  Thomas,  Herman  Johnson,  Louis  Yellowman  Jr., 
Virgil  Lynch,  Nehemiah  Vicente  and  Craig  D.  Harris,  with  Leon  Thomas  and 
Leonard  Begay  as  alternate  pallbearers. 

Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  D.K.  Harris,  Barbara  Lynch,  Harlan  Johnson, 
Raymond  Yellowman,  Johnny  Puggie,  Leo  Thomas,  Jonah  Johnson  and  Ronald 
Yellowman . 

She  is  survived  by  her  brothers,  D.K.  Harris  of  Kirtland,  Leonard  Begay 
of  Albuquerque  and  Raymond  Jones  of  Arizona;  and  sisters,  Linda  Begay  of 
Gallup,  Lucinda  Begay  of  Shiprock,  Helen  Apodaca  of  Albuquerque,  Gloria 
Begay  of  Albuquerque  and  Barbara  Lynch  of  Shiprock. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Chapel  of  Memories  of  Kirtland, 
(505)  598-9636. 

Lillian  Todacheene  (Sells)  Nelson 
Shiprock 

July  15,  1910  - Aug.  30,  2003 

Lillian  Todacheene  (Sells)  Nelson  went  home  to  be  with  our  Lord  on 
Saturday,  Aug.  30,  2003.  She  was  born  July  15,  1910,  at  Oak  Springs,  Ariz. 
west  of  Shiprock  on  "Beautiful"  Mountain.  She  had  a long  life,  93  years 
full  of  fond  memories.  Lillian  worked  for  PHS  Indian  Service,  retiring 
after  35  years. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Woodrow  D.  Nelson  Sr.;  sons,  W 
D.  (Buddy)  Nelson  and  George  Nelson;  daughter,  Cecelia  Hatch  Benallie; 
grandsons,  Rob  Nelson  and  Glen  Hatch;  brothers,  Cato  Sells,  Luther  Sells 
and  Capitan  Benally;  and  sister,  Ida  Benally. 

Mrs.  Nelson  is  survived  by  her  daughters,  Georgia  Briggs  and  husband, 
Lee,  of  Aztec,  Cecelia  Anderson  and  husband,  Roger,  of  Farmington,  and 
Roselyn  Nelson  of  San  Francisco;  son,  Eugene  Nelson  and  wife,  Sandra  Jo, 
of  Albuquerque;  and  local  grandsons,  Ryan  Briggs,  Justin  Sais  and  Juan 
Sais.  There  are  16  other  grandchildren  and  23  great-grandchildren. 

Funeral  service  will  be  at  8:30  a.m.  Saturday,  September  6,  at  Ryder 
Memorial  Chapel,  located  at  the  former  Navajo  Mission  Boarding  School,  now 
Navajo  Prep.  Pastor  Fred  Yazzie  will  officiate.  Interment  will  be  at 
Memory  Gardens. 

September  6,  2003 

David  Amos  Begay 
Shiprock 

Feb.  17,  1954  - Sept.  3,  2003 

David  Amos  Begay,  49,  of  Shiprock,  passed  from  this  life  Wednesday,  Sept 
3,  2003,  in  Farmington.  He  was  born  Feb.  17,  1954,  in  Rough  Rock,  Ariz. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Monday,  Sept.  8,  2003,  at 
Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  Chapel  in  Shiprock.  Interment  will 
follow  at  the  family  cemetery  in  Teec  Nos  Pos,  Ariz. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral 
Home  of  Shiprock,  (505)  368-4607. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
September  3,  2003 
William  Harley  Taylor 

GRANTS  - Services  for  William  Taylor,  81,  will  be  at  10  a.m.,  Thursday, 
Sept.  4 at  Grants  Mortuary  Chapel.  Rev.  Franklin  Williams  will  officiate. 
Burial  will  follow  at  Grants  Memorial  Park. 

Visitation  will  be  one  hour  prior  to  services. 

Taylor  died  Aug.  31  in  Grants.  He  was  born  June  27,  1922  in  Stony  Fork, 
N.C. 

Taylor  served  in  the  U.S.  Force,  in  England  and  Ireland,  during  World 
War  II.  He  attended  machinists  school,  worked  on  Bugs  Island  Dam,  Boydtown 
Va.j  worked  as  aminer  in  Ogden,  Utah  and  a machinist  for  Homestake  Mining. 
Survivors  include  his  sister,  Virginia  Wilkerson  of  Melbourne,  Fla. 
Taylor  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Sarah  Profitt  Taylor  and 
Bob  T.  Taylor;  brothers,  Edgar,  Howard  and  Joseph  Taylor;  and  sisters, 
Margaret  Cantrell  and  Stella  Boswell. 

Pallbearers  will  be  his  friends  and  co-workers. 

Ricardo  B.  Begay 

ROCK  POINT,  Ariz.  - Graveside  services  for  Ricardo  Begay,  48,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.,  Thursday,  Sept.  4 at  the  Family  Cemetery,  Rock  Point. 


Begay  died  Aug.  20  in  Rock  Point.  She  was  born  Oct.  17,  1954  in  Fort 
Defiance,  Ariz. 

September  4,  2003 

Phoebe  Cleveland 

FORT  DEFIANCE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Phoebe  Cleveland,  87,  will  be  at 
10  a.m.j  Friday,  Sept.  5 at  Good  Shepard  Mission,  Fort  Defiance.  Bishop 
Steven  Plummer  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  private  family 
cemetery  in  Coal  Mine. 

Cleveland  died  Sept.  1 in  Gallup.  She  was  born  April  20,  1916  in 
Standing  Rock  into  the  Salt  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Bottom  People  Clan. 

Cleveland  attended  Santa  Fe  Indian  School.  Fie  retired  from  the  Good 
Shepherd  Mission,  Fort  Defiance. 

Survivors  include  her  son,  Bennie  Cleveland,  Daniel  Cleveland,  Kenneth 
Cleveland,  Leslie  Cleveland  and  Mark  Cleveland  all  of  Fort  Defiance; 
daughters,  Betty  Ann  Cleveland  and  Mary  Cleveland  both  of  Fort  Defiance; 
sister,  Nita  Yazzie  of  Shiprock;  12  grandchildren;  13  great-grandchildren 
and  one  great-grandchild. 

Cleveland  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Woodrow  Cleveland; 
parents,  Ruth  and  Flosteen  Begay;  and  sister,  Dollie  Watchman. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Gabriel  Cleveland,  leffery  Cleveland,  Kevin 
Cleveland,  Marcus  Cleveland,  Nathan  Cleveland  and  Sheldon  Cleveland. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Gary  C.  Benally 

CHINLE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Gary  Benally,  31,  will  be  at  10  a.m., 
Friday,  Sept.  5 at  Chinle  Catholic  Church.  Sister  Maggie  will  officiate. 
Burial  will  follow  at  Chinle  Cemetery. 

Benally  died  Aug.  29  in  Chinle.  Fie  was  born  lan.  27,  1972  in  Fort 
Defiance,  Ariz.  into  the  Mexican  People  Clan  for  the  Tangle  People  Clan. 

Benally  attended  Chinle  High  School.  Fie  was  employed  with  the  Chinle 
Public  School's,  cafeteria  for  Aramark  Services  Inc.  His  hobbies  included 
hiking,  managing  home  accounts,  reading  the  newspaper,  traveling  and 
playing  sports. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Susie  Smith  and  Derry  C.  Benally;  brother 
Dasper  L.  Benally. 

Benally  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents,  Ida  and  Flamy  Smith, 
Louise  and  Nalgene  Benally. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Susie  Smith's  residence,  seven  and  one-half  miles  east  of  the 
Thunderbird  Lodge. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Ernest  Edward  Nelson 

CROSS  CANYON,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Ernest  Nelson,  60,  were  at  10  a.m., 
today  at  Presbyterian  Church,  Ganado,  Ariz.  Pastor  Roger  Davis  officiated. 
Burial  followed  at  Kinlichee  Cemetery. 

Nelson  died  Aug.  30  in  Phoenix.  Fie  was  born  Dune  15,  1943  in  Cross 
Canyon  into  the  Edge  of  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan 

Nelson  attended  Ganado  Mission.  Fie  served  in  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  was 
stationed  at  Biggs  Air  Force  Base,  El  Paso,  Texas  and  overseas  in  Turkey 
and  Germany.  Fie  worked  as  a electrical,  telecommunications  and  automotive 
repair. 

Survivors  include  his  sons.  Sterling  Peshlakia  Nelson  and  Reginald 
Brown;  daughters,  Natasha  Lynn  Nelson-Plamer  and  Diddy  Leigh  Nelson; 
brother,  Tom  Nelson  Dr.;  sisters,  Rosabell  Goldtooth  and  Danet  Martinez; 
and  three  grandchildren. 

Nelson  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Daisy  King  Nelson  and  Tom 
Nelson  Sr. 

Pallbearers  were  Reginald  Brown,  Sterling  Nelson,  Dos  Martinez,  Borts 
Nelson,  Dohnson  Claude,  and  Tom  Nelson  Dr. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Elizabeth  Dean  Notah 

NASCHITTI  - Services  for  Elizabeth  Notah,  75,  will  be  at  10  a.m., 
Saturday,  Sept.  6 at  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church,  Tohatchi.  Rev.  Dohn 
Mitielstadt  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Naschitti  Community 
Cemetery. 

A rosary  and  visitation  will  be  recited  at  6:30  p.m.,  Friday,  Sept.  5 at 
Cope  Memorial  Chapel,  Gallup. 

Notah  died  Sept.  1 in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Dan.  14,  1928  in  Naschitti 


into  the  Water  Edge  People  Clan  for  the  Near  the  Water  People  Clan. 

Notah  attended  St.  Michael  Catholic  School.  She  was  a member  of  NACNL 
and  was  a homemaker.  Her  hobbies  included  sewing. 

Survivors  include  her  sonsj  Pierce  Notah  and  Clifford  Notah  both  of 
Naschitti;  daughter  Ella  M.  Bia;  brotherSj  Frank  Morris  of  KiabitOj  Ariz.j 
lack  Morris  of  Page;  Ariz.j  Arnold  Morris  of  Pinedalej  Earl  Morris  of 
Tsailej  Ariz.j  Alfred  MorriSj  Raymond  Morris  and  Larry  Morris  all  of 
Naschittij  Thomas  Morris  and  Richard  Morris  both  of  Carson  Cityj  Nev.; 
sistersj  Mae  Begay  , Laura  Halona  and  Ethel  K.  Yazzie  all  of  Naschittij 
Glenda  Lee  of  Toadlenaj  Louise  Bullhorse  of  Belen  and  Lucille  Begay  of 
Cameronj  Ariz.;  and  four  grandchildren. 

Morris  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husbandj  Noah  Notah;  sistersj  Angela 
Nez;  parentSj  Tom  Morris  Tr.  and  Bahegebah  Morris;  brotherSj  Wilson  Morris 
and  Nelson  Morris. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Derrick  Begayj  Alfred  Begayj  Calvin  Becentij  Alvin 
Becentij  Rufus  Becenti  and  Curtis  Becenti. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Elizabeth  Notah' s residence. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

September  5j  2003 
Larry  Tim 

STEAMBOATj  Ariz.  - Services  for  Larry  Tirrij  58j  will  be  at  10  a.m.j  today 
at  St.  Michaels  Catholic  Church.  Father  Gilbertj  O.F.M.  will  officiate. 
Burial  will  follow  on  family  land  in  Steamboat , Ariz. 

Tim  died  Sept.  2,  2003  in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  April  29j  1945  in 
Toyeij  Ariz. 

Tim  attended  Intermountain  High  School  and  he  worked  as  a silversmithj  a 
contractor  in  the  construction  business  and  as  a carpenter.  He  was  also  a 
cattleman  and  rancher. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  Ruth;  sons  Conrad  Dean  Tim  and  Marwin  Dean 
Tim;  daughters  Tennifer  Tim;  brothers  Melferd  Timj  Terry  Timj  David  Tim: 
sistersj  Helen  T.  Begay  and  Rena  Begody  and  one  grandchild. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

September  6j  2003 
Daniel  Dean  Willeto 

CHINLEj  Ariz.  - Services  for  Daniel  WilletOj  20j  will  be  at  10  a.m.j 
Mondayj  Sept.  8j  at  Chinle  Potter's  House.  Pastor  Artie  Aragon  officiate. 
Burial  will  follow  at  family  plotj  Chinle. 

Willeto  died  Sept.  3 in  Chinle.  He  was  born  Tuly  14j  1983j  in  Gallup 
into  the  Big  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Tangle  Foot  People  Clan. 

Willeto  attended  Chinle  Public  School.  His  hobbies  included  basketball 
and  drawing. 

Survivors  include  his  motherj  Yvonne  E.  Begay;  sistersj  Stefanie  A. 
Badonie  and  Abby  C.  Begay;  and  grandmother  Mary  I.  Burnside. 

Willeto  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  great-grandmother  Christine  L. 
Whitman . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Darren  Badoniej  Sean  Bitsuij  Fredrick  Brownj  Matthew 
Dixon j Vincent  Ray  and  Tames  Viola. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

September  8j  2003 
Fredrick  Arthur  Goldtooth 

FORT  DEFIANCEj  Ariz.  - Services  for  Fredrick  Goldtooth , 56j  will  be  at 
11  a.m.j  Tuesdayj  Sept.  9,  at  Good  Shepard  Missionj  Fort  Defiance.  Burial 
will  follow  at  Veterans  Memorial  Cemeteryj  Fort  Defiance. 

Visitation  will  be  one  hour  prior  to  services. 

Goldtooth  died  Sept.  3 in  Tucsonj  Ariz.  He  was  born  March  18j  1947j  in 
Fort  Defiance  into  the  Salt  People  Clan  for  the  Bitterwater  People  Clan. 

Goldtooth  attended  school  in  AnadarkOj  Okla.j  Fort  Defiancej  SanderSj 
Ariz.j  and  NAU  in  Flagstaff , Ariz.  He  was  employed  as  a correctional 
officer.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  and  was  a Vietnam  veteran.  His 
hobbies  included  sportSj  baseballj  basketballj  fishing  and  hunting. 

Survivors  include  his  wifej  Rosabell  Goldtooth  of  Fort  Defiance;  sonj 
Corbert  Goldtooth  of  Fort  Defiance;  daughterSj  Kimberly  Goldtooth  of  Fort 
Defiancej  Hollis  Goldtoothj  Fredricka  Goldtooth  of  Tucson  and  Coralec 
Goldtooth  of  Phoenix;  sisterj  Laverne  Kinlicheenie  of  Chandlerj  Ariz.;  and 
nine  grandchildren. 


Goldtooth  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parentSj  Fred  and  Domitilla 
Goldtooth  and  grandparentSj  Dorthy  and  Willie  Goldtooth  Sr.j  Little  Willie 
Wero  and  Annie  Scolt  Willie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Aaron  Kinlicheeniej  Robert  Goldtoothj  Eric  Yazza, 
Duwayne  Yazziej  Howard  Martin  Jr. , and  Marcus  Blackgoat. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Fort  Defiance  Chapter  House. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Gallup  Independent. 

September  6 , 2003 

Gregory  Donny  Beauty 

Gregory  Donny  Beautyj  48  years  old  of  Middle  Verde  (Camp  Verde)j  Arizonaj 
passed  away  on  August  30j  2003. 

The  wake  will  start  at  5:00  p.m.  Saturday  evening  at  the  Gymnasium  on 
the  Middle  Verde  Reservation.  Services  Sundayj  September  7thj  8:00  a.m.  at 
Middle  Verde  Cemetery j Middle  Verde  Reservationj  Camp  Verdej  Arizona. 
Arrangements  are  by  Hepler  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Arizona  Republic. 

September  5,  2003 

Ruby  Nez-Bigman 

Ruby  Nez-Bigmanj  also  known  as  Asdzaa  Yazhij  92j  of  Cedar  Ridgej  died 
Aug.  30j  2003j  in  Tuba  City  with  her  family  by  her  side. 

Mrs.  Nez-Bigman  resided  near  the  North  Rim  of  the  Grand  Canyon  all  of 
her  life. 

She  was  an  active  member  of  her  church  with  a strong  faith  in  God.  She 
left  a legacy  of  compassion  and  will  be  remembered  for  her  generous  heart. 
She  fostered  many  children^  and  advocated  for  the  landj  which  led  her  to 
Washington^  D.C. 

She  had  a long  history  working  at  the  local  pre-school  as  a foster 
grandparent  and  was  honored  as  "Grandma  of  the  Year." 

She  was  also  blessed  with  many  livestock  talentSj  including  weavingj 
carding  woolj  spinnings  stringing  beadSj  sewingj  traditional  cooking  and 
playing  the  harmonica. 

She  enjoyed  sharing  her  cultural  values  and  knowledge  with  those  she 
knew. 

Mrs.  Nez-Bigman  is  survived  by  her  husband  Tom  Bigman  Jr.;  children 
Frank  and  Louise  Yellowman  of  Tuba  Cityj  Mae  and  Raymond  West  of  Cedar 
Ridgej  Susie  and  Leroy  Dixon  of  Haywardj  Calif. , Daisy  and  Robert  Begay  of 
Tuba  City;  24  grandchildrenj  54  great  grandchildren  and  2 great-great 
grandchildren . 

Services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  (MST)j  Thursday  Sept.  4j  2003j  at  First 
Baptist  Church  in  Tuba  City.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  family  plot  near 
the  North  Rim  and  a reception  will  immediately  follow  at  the  Bodaway/Gap 
Chapter  House 

Copyright  c.  2000-2003  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 

September  2,  2003 
Leah  Andrez 

Leah  Marcine  AndreZj  62j  of  San  Carlos  died  Aug.  25j  2003j  at  Good 
Samaritan  Medical  Center  in  Phoenix.  She  was  born  in  San  Carlos  and  her 
occupation  was  a nurse. 

She  is  survived  by  one  sonj  Edison  Cassadore  of  Tucson;  two  daughterSj 
Jonell  Cassadore  and  Jennifer  Cassadore  of  San  Carlos;  one  brotherj  Evans 
Sisto  of  San  LorenzOj  Calif.;  and  five  grandchildren. 

Funeral  mass  was  conducted  Aug.  30  at  St.  Charles  Catholic  Church  in  San 
Carlos.  Interment  was  in  Northgate  Cemetery.  Arrangements  were  under  the 
direction  of  Lamont  Mortuary  of  Globe. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Arizona  Silver  Belt/Apache  Moccasin. 

September  4j  2003 

Robert  Phoenix 

Robert  PhoeniXj  69j  of  Fallonj  passed  away  September  2,  2003  at  his 


residence  in  Stillwater. 

"Uncle  Bob"  loved  to  hunt  and  always  chose  to  walk  rather  than  ride  the 
mountains  looking  for  deer.  He  had  the  patience  to  fix  and  put  together 
just  about  anything.  He  was  an  Army  veteran  and  a member  of  the  Pyramid 
Lake  Tribe. 

He  is  survived  by  his  mother,  lone  Hicks  Allen  of  Fallon;  brother, 
Lawrence  Mandell,  Jr.;  sister  Jeannette  Allen,  both  of  Wadsworth;  and  many 
nieces  and  nephews. 

Visitation  will  be  held  on  Friday  from  6 to  8 p.m.  at  Smith  Family 
Funeral  Home,  Fallon.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  on  Saturday  at  10:00  a. 
.m.  at  the  Tribal  Gym  in  Nixon.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  Nixon  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Reno  Gazette- Journal,  a Gannett  Co.  Inc.  Newspaper. 

September  4,  2003 

Carmen  Linda  Lou  King 
1950-2003 

A memorial  Service  for  Carmen  Linda  Lou  King  of  McMinnville  will  be  held 
at  11  a.m.  Friday  in  the  Grand  Ronde  Tribal  Cemetery.  Jan  D.  Reibach  will 
officiate . 

Mrs.  King  died  of  natural  causes  Monday,  Sept.  1,  2003,  in  her  home.  She 
was  56. 

She  was  born  on  Sept.  10,  1950,  in  Hollywood,  Calif.,  daughter  of  John 
and  Betty  Aciego.  She  was  raised  and  schooled  in  California. 

In  1980,  she  moved  to  Cherry  Grove.  Three  years  later  she  moved  to 
McMinnville  and  married  Ronald  Hall. 

Mrs.  King  received  her  associate  degree  in  counseling  from  Chemeketa 
Community  College,  then  worked  as  a counselor  at  White  Oaks.  She  loved 
sewing,  ceramics  and  helping  raise  her  two  grandchildren. 

Survivors  include  three  sons,  Juan  Hall  of  McMinnville,  Johnny  Frost  of 
Seaside  and  Barry  Larsen  of  McMinnville;  four  daughters.  Carmen  Hall  of 
McMinnville,  Marsha  Lance  of  Rockwood,  Colleen  Carl  of  Lafayette  and  Susan 
Daniels  of  Sheridan;  18  grandchildren;  and  companion  Jeanne  Larsen  of 
McMinnville. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  a sister,  Lola  Aciego,  and,  a 
grandchild.  Destiny  Cummings. 

Arrangements  are  being  handled  by  Macy  & Son  Funeral  Directors, 
McMinnville.  Memorial  contributions  may  be  made  to  the  Grand  Ronde  Tribal 
Council. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  News-Register  Publishing  Co. /McMinnville,  OR. 
September  5,  2003 
Alfred  Navo 

FORT  HALL  - Alfred  Navo  (Agai-dika)  died  Sunday,  Aug.  31,  2003. 

He  was  a cultural  historian,  botanist,  linguist  and  ethnologist  on 
behalf  of  the  Lemhi  Shoshone  (Agai-Dika),  and  the  Shoshone-Bannock  tribes. 
He  served  as  a spiritual  leader  and  traditional  healer. 

He  was  born  in  Lincoln  Creek,  Idaho,  on  Jan.  11,  1928,  to  Charlie  Navo 
and  Zuni  White  Bear  Navo.  He  lived  most  of  his  life  in  Salmon. 

He  married  Lois  Tyler  Aug.  2,  1962.  They  made  their  home  in  Salmon  and 
were  the  last  residents  living  at  the  Indian  Camp,  until  the  removal  of 
their  home  in  1994. 

Beginning  in  his  youth,  he  worked  bailing  hay  and  digging  ditches  for 
irrigation  with  this  elder  brother,  Elmer.  He  later  was  employed  as  a fire 
fighter  and  worked  for  Amar  Farms  in  Salmon. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Native  American  Church  and  participated  in  the 
Sundance,  assisting  with  singing  and  drumming,  and  preparation  of  sundance 
whistles . 

His  interests  included  camping,  hunting,  fishing,  making  pipes  and 
spears,  the  outdoors  and  spearing  for  salmon  during  the  annual  runs. 

He  acted  as  a participatory  founder  of  language  preservation  and 
documentation  of  oral  history,  and  also  for  the  preservation  of  geological 
and  archeological  sites. 

He  worked  with  the  Montana  Museum  of  History  for  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Interpretative  Trail  of  Great  Falls,  in  cooperation  with  the  Smithsonian 
Institute;  and  served  as  an  elder  ambassador  and  representative  for  the 
Shoshone-Bannock  tribes. 

He  was  involved  with  the  initiation  of  Sacajawea  Interpretive  Education 
Center. 


He  had  no  children.  He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Lois  Tyler  Navo,  Fort 
Hall;  a sister,  Camille  Navo  George  (Gibson);  a brotherj  Bill  Navo,  Fort 
Hall;  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  brothers,  Elmerj  Conoway  and 
Richard  Chamberlain  Navo;  and  sisters,  Lily  Navo  Sawyerj  Boho-zee-ee  and 
Bell  Navo. 

A viewing  will  be  held  at  his  home  on  East  Sheepskin  Road  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday. 

Burial  services  will  be  at  the  Salmon  Cemetery  at  2 p.m.  Thursday. 
Copyright  c.  2003  Pocatella  Idaho  State  Dournal. 

September  5,  2003 
Carolyn  Nellie  SunRhodes 

ETHETE  - Funeral  services  for  Ethete  area  resident  Carolyn  Nellie 
SunRhodes,  60j  will  be  conducted  at  10  a.m.  today,  Sept.  5.  Interment  will 
be  in  Shakespeare  Family  Cemetery  in  Ethete. 

She  died  Sept.  2,  2003,  at  Wyoming  Medical  Center  in  Casper. 

Born  Nov.  7,  1943,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Ambrose  and  Denny  SunRhodes; 
was  a lifelong  resident  of  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation;  and  attended 
school  in  St.  Stephens. 

A homemaker,  she  enjoyed  reading,  beading,  playing  cards,  walking  and 
being  with  family  and  friends. 

Survivors  include  her  daughter,  Elizabeth  Bird  In  Ground  of  Hardin,  Mont 
; four  sons,  Thomas  Medicinehorse  Dr.  of  Crow  Agency,  Mont.,  Ambrose 
Wesley  Medicinehorse  and  Dominic  Medicinehorse  Sr.,  both  of  Ethete,  and 
Paul  Medicinehorse  of  Riverton;  two  brothers,  Steve  SunRhodes  Sr.  of 
Ethete  and  Merle  SunRhodes  of  Brockton,  Mont.;  16  grandchildren;  three 
great-grandchildren;  and  numerous  aunts,  uncles,  nieces,  nephews  and 
cousins . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  and  a nephew. 

Wind  Dancer  Funeral  Home  of  Fort  Washakie  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Robert  Eugene  Snyder  Sr. 

ETHETE  - Funeral  services  for  Washakie  resident  Robert  Eugene  Snyder  Sr. 
48,  will  be  conducted  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Sept.  6,  at  his  residence.  No. 
23  Farm  Station  Road,  Ethete,  by  Catholic  clergy.  Interment  will  be  in  the 
Snyder  Family  Cemetery  in  Mill  Creek. 

Rosary  and  wake  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  today.  Sept.  5,  at  the  home. 

He  died  Sept.  2,  2003,  at  Lander  Valley  Medical  Center. 

Born  March  12,  1956,  in  Lander,  he  was  the  son  of  Ronald  Sr.  and  Shirley 
Snyder;  was  raised  on  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation,  living  in  Ethete 
and  Fort  Washakie;  and  attended  schools  in  Mill  Creek,  Green  River  and 
Lander  and  Central  Wyoming  College. 

Known  as  a workaholic,  he  was  a certified  nursing  assistant  at  Morning 
Star  Manor. 

He  enjoyed  his  family  and  grandchildren. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Pauline  Posey  Snyder  of  Fort  Washakie;  two 
daughters,  Cecelia  and  Amber  Snyder,  and  two  sons,  Robert  Dr.  and  Leander 
Snyder,  all  of  Lander;  five  sisters,  Lenora  Hanway  of  Arapahoe,  Doy  Hiser 
of  Lander,  Nancy  Snyder  of  Tucson,  Ariz.,  Lorena  Snyder  of  Fort  Washakie 
and  Ada  Snyder  of  Reno,  Nev.;  two  brothers,  Roy  Snyder  of  Ethete  and  Ron 
Snyder  of  Fort  Washakie;  two  grandchildren;  and  numerous  aunts,  uncles, 
nieces,  nephews  and  cousins. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother  and  grandparents,  Nancy  and  Ben 
Snyder,  Margaret  Revere  and  George  Bird  Tail. 

Wind  Dancer  Funeral  Home  of  Fort  Washakie  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2003  Casper  Star-Tribune  published  by  Lee  Publications,  Inc., 
a subsidiary  of  Lee  Enterprises,  Incorporated. 

September  2,  2003 

Dack  Dohnson  Three  Fingers 

LAME  DEER  - Dack  Dohnson  Three  Fingers  passed  away  on  Aug.  28,  2003,  at 
St.  Vincent  Healthcare. 

Dack  (Ho  neovotoneveste)  was  born  in  Birney  to  William  and  Lucy 
(Hardground)  Three  Fingers  on  Aug.  15,  1949. 

He  attended  elementary  school  at  Birney  Day  School  and  high  school  at  St 
Labre,  where  he  graduated. 

He  made  his  home  in  Lame  Deer. 


He  served  his  country  in  the  Vietnam  War.  He  was  active  with  the  Morning 
Star  Chapter  of  Vietnam  Era  Veterans  and  was  extremely  proud  of  the  fact 
that  their  group  was  known  worldwide. 

He  enjoyed  spending  time  with  all  of  his  family,  doting  on  his 
grandchildren  and  listening  to  his  music. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  William;  mother,  Lucy;  brothers, 
Joseph,  Sr.,  and  Paul;  sister,  Katie;  and  wife,  Milene  Eaglefeathers . 

He  is  survived  by  his  sister,  Alice  Bartlett;  daughter,  Michelle; 
sister-in-law,  Lillian;  "his  girls,"  Jade  and  Jackie;  numerous  nieces  and 
nephews;  and  numerous  grandchildren . 

Wake  services  will  be  held  at  his  home  in  Lame  Deer  at  8 p.m.  on 
Wednesday,  Sept.  3.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  the  Blessed  Sacrament 
Catholic  Church  in  Lame  Deer  at  10  a.m.  on  Thursday,  Sept.  4.  Burial  will 
follow  in  Birney. 

Rausch  Funeral  Home  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 

September  3,  2003 
Phillip  Ray  Risingsun 

BUSBY  - Phillip  Ray  Risingsun,  44,  of  Busby  and  Crow  Agency,  passed  away 
Tuesday,  Sept.  2,  2003,  at  the  Crow  -Northern  Cheyenne  IHS  Hospital. 

He  was  born  Feb.  23,  1959,  in  Crow  Agency,  a son  of  Raymond  Little  Bear 
and  Jeanne  Risingsun.  He  was  raised  in  the  Busby  area  and  attended  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  Tribal  School  in  Busby.  He  took  part  in  rodeo, 
particularly  the  bull-riding  event.  He  worked  as  an  EMT  and  was  stationed 
in  Lame  Deer.  He  later  worked  as  a firefighter. 

Phillip  married  Peggy  Wilson  on  Jan.  26,  1976,  in  Everett,  Wash.,  and 
the  couple  made  their  home  in  Busby. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Peggy  of  Busby;  his  seven  children,  Angela 
(Robert)  Risingsun  of  Washington,  Tonya  (Arthur)  and  Randy  Risingsun  of 
Billings,  Lisa,  Phillip,  Jr.,  Moses  (Molly)  and  Eugene  (Delea)  Risingsun 
of  Busby;  his  brothers,  Randy  and  Larry  (Jolene)  Risingsun,  Melvin,  Frank, 
R.J.,  Dayton  and  Wayne  (Alona)  Strange  Owl,  Regis  (Diann)  and  Vernon 
(Vickie)  Littlebear  of  Busby;  sisters,  Leann  Little  Bear,  Shasta  and 
Rachel  Strange  Owl  of  Busby,  Eva  Strange  Owl  of  Miles  City,  Debbie 
Emmerson  and  Sylvia  Shorty  of  Arizona;  and  10  grandchildren . 

Wake  services  will  be  held  7 p.m.  Thursday,  Sept.  4,  at  the  Jeannie 
Strange  Owl  residence  in  Busby.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  2 p.m. 

Friday,  Sept.  5,  in  the  Busby  White  River  Mennonite  Church.  Interment  will 
follow  in  the  Busby  Cemetery.  Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted 
with  the  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter,  Valierian  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 

Roy  Joseph  Bennett  Jr. 

Roy  Joseph  "Braids"  Bennett  Jr.,  37,  of  Little  Seville,  a Glacier  County 
weed  sprayer,  died  Saturday,  Aug.  23,  2003  at  his  residence.  The  cause  of 
death  has  not  been  determined,  pending  a coroner's  inquest. 

Rosary  will  be  at  7 p.m.  Friday,  Aug.  29.  His  funeral  is  10  a.m. 

Saturday,  Aug.  30  at  Little  Flower  Parish,  with  burial  in  Willow  Creek 
Cemetery.  Day  Family  Funeral  Home  is  handling  the  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  his  father  and  stepmother,  Roy  Bennett  Sr.  and  Joyce 
Bennett;  a daughter,  Charley  Salway;  sons  Joseph  Madplume  and  Chad  Wagner; 
sisters  Corrina  Running  Crane,  Sharon  Bennett  and  Laura  Iron  Pipe; 
brothers  Steven  Iron  Pipe  Sr.,  Troy  Bennett,  Travis  Bennett,  Noble  Bennett 
and  Richard  Bennett. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  brothers,  Joe  Iron  Pipe  and  Michael  Bennett, 
and  mother  Gladys  Spotted  Bear. 

Olive  Dog  Taking  Gun 

Olive  "Begus"  (Sinclair)  Dog  Taking  Gun,  79,  of  Heart  Butte,  a homemaker, 
died  of  natural  causes  Monday,  Aug.  24,  2003  at  her  home. 

Her  funeral  is  2 p.m.  today,  Thursday,  Aug.  28  at  St.  Anne's  Catholic 
Church,  with  burial  in  St.  Anne's  Cemetery.  Day  Family  Funeral  Home  is 
handling  the  arrangements . 

She  was  born  Jan  11,  1924  in  Babb  and  raised  in  the  Black  Tail  area.  She 
was  married  to  Phillip  Dog  Taking  Gun  in  December  of  1063  at  White  Tail. 

She  was  a cook  at  Head  Start  in  1968,  she  was  a member  of  St.  Anne's 


Catholic  Church,  was  Heart  Butte  Indian  Days  Treasurer.  She  enjoyed  to  sew, 
do  crosswords,  puzzles,  berry  picking  and  taking  care  of  children  and 
grandchildren . 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Phillip  Dog  Taking  Gun  of  Heart  Butte; 
daughters  Karen  Edwards,  Brenda  Cook  and  Shanie  Bryant;  sons  George 
Aimsback  Dr.  and  lames  Bryant;  sisters  Mary  RunningCrane,  Hazel  Weaselhead 
and  Ethel  Aimsback;  children  she  raised  include  Kyle  Day  Rider,  Kyla  Day 
Rider  and  Chantel  White  Quills,  all  of  Heart  Butte;  and  15  grandchildren. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  a son,  Grinnel  Edwards;  a daughter,  Glenda 
Dog  Taking  Gun;  and  a granddaughter  she  raised,  Lyni  Kizzy  Amoux. 

Martha  Marie  Gallineaux 

Martha  Marie  (Vielle)  Gallineaux,  90,  of  Browning,  died  of  natural 
causes  Sunday,  Aug.  24,  2003  at  Indian  Health  Services  in  Browning. 

Rosary  and  visitation  is  7 p.m.  today,  Thursday,  Aug.  28  at  College 
Homes  Community  Center.  Her  funeral  is  2 p.m.  Friday,  Aug.  29  at  Little 
Flower  Parish,  with  burial  in  Willow  Creek  Cemetery.  Day  Family  Funeral 
Home  is  handling  the  arrangements. 

Survivors  include  daughters  Martina  Gallineaux  and  Bonnie  Edwards  of 
Browning;  sons  Robert  Vielle  of  Seattle,  Dohn  Gallineaux  Dr.  and  Thomas  D. 
Gallineaux,  both  of  Browning;  83  grandchildren  and  10  great-grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Thomas  P.  Gallineaux,  and 
children  Ralph  Gallineaux,  Elizabeth  Gallineaux,  Shirley  Gallineaux, 

Winona  Crosby,  Francis  Gallinaux  and  Farrell  Gallineaux. 

Ethel  R.  Merchant 

Ethel  R.  Merchant,  89,  of  Browning  died  Dune  3,  2003  at  Blackfeet 
Community  Hospital  of  natural  causes. 

Funeral  services  were  held  at  the  Little  Flower  Parish  Dune  6.  Day's 
Family  Funeral  Home  handled  the  arrangements . 

Born  April  5,  1914,  in  Browning.  Ethel  enjoyed  bingo,  reading,  watching 
television  and  knitting. 

Ethel  is  survived  by  her  daughters,  Thelma  Merchant,  Mary  McCarthy, 

Dareen  Blackweasel,  Francie  Hocking,  Margie  Merchant;  and  her  son,  Frank 
Merchant;  22  grandchildren;  and  numerous  great  and  great-great 
grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Frank  A.  Merchant,  and 
daughters  Dorothy  Connelly  and  Loreth  Merchant. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

September  3,  2003 

Wally  Pat  Barrows 

FORT  BELKNAP  - Former  Fort  Belknap  resident  Wally  Pat  Barrows,  32,  who 
owned  an  upholstery  business,  died  of  a heart  aneurysm  Monday  at  his  home 
in  Salt  Lake  City. 

A wake  is  7 this  evening  at  the  Garmann  residence  in  Fort  Belknap.  His 
funeral  is  10  a.m.  Thursday  at  the  Garmann  residence,  with  burial  in 
Lodgepole  Cemetery. 

Survivors  include  a daughter,  Patrice  Barrows  of  Phoenix;  his  mother, 
Donna  Barrows  of  Phoenix;  his  father,  Pat  Barrows  of  Fort  Belknap; 
brothers  Darrin  Irwin  of  North  Dakota  and  Greg  Cliff  of  Fort  Belknap;  and 
a sister,  Kimberly  Barrows  of  Phoenix. 

Abraham  E.  Grey  Bear  Sr. 

ANCHORAGE,  Alaska  - Abraham  E.  "Dudge"  Grey  Bear  Sr.,  57,  an  Alaska 
state  trooper  for  20  years  and  tribal  judge  and  public  safety  director  for 
the  Fort  Peck  Tribes,  died  Thursday  in  Anchorage,  Alaska.  The  cause  of 
death  was  not  available. 

A memorial  service  is  7 this  evening  at  Our  Lady  of  Lourdes  Catholic 
Church  in  Poplar,  followed  by  a feed  at  the  church.  Clayton  Stevenson 
Memorial  Chapel  of  Wolf  Point  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  and  children;  a brother,  Melvin  Grey  Bear  of 
Fort  Totten,  N.D.;  and  sisters  Phyllis  Grey  Bear,  Dudy  Grey  Bear  and  Ava 
Martin,  all  of  Poplar. 

September  5,  2003 

Deborah  Gay  Rose 

BROWNING  - Deborah  Gay  (Matt)  Rose,  47,  a homemaker,  died  of  a heart 
attack  Tuesday  at  her  home. 


Her  funeral  is  2 p.m.  Saturday  at  Day  Funeral  Home  in  Browning,  with 
burial  in  Schildt  Cemetery. 

Survivors  include  her  partner,  Ken  Spotted  Bear  of  Browning;  sons  Ashley 
Reese  of  Kansas  City  and  Damien  Reese  of  St.  Anthony,  Idaho;  her  mother 
and  stepfather,  Mona  and  Ron  Zubach  of  Browning;  her  stepmother,  Paula 
Murphy  of  Idaho;  sisters  Kari  Zubach  of  Billings,  Colleen  Matt,  Gladys 
Misner,  Toni  LaPier,  Teri  Matt  and  Mary  Weatherwax,  all  of  Browning,  and 
Charlene  DeRoche,  Anita  Murphy  and  Deanna  Denkins,  all  of  Idaho;  brothers 
Gene  Matt  and  Bill  Matt  of  Browning;  and  two  grandchildren. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  a son,  George  Murphy  Dr. 

Violeta  E.  Standfast 

OKANOGEN,  Wash.  - Violeta  E.  Standfast,  69,  a Wolf  Point  native,  died  of 
natural  causes  Sunday  at  a care  center  in  Okanogen. 

Visitation  is  7 p.m.  Sunday  at  Clayton  Stevenson  Memorial  Chapel  in  Wolf 
Point.  Her  funeral  is  10  a.m.  Monday  at  Wolf  Point  Community  Hall,  with 
burial  in  Oswego  Presbyterian  Cemetery. 

Survivors  include  a son,  Tiodoro  D.  "Danny"  Gonzalez  of  Bismarck,  N.D.; 
a nephew  whom  she  raised,  Dorin  Comes  Last  of  Omak,  Wash.;  brothers  Alfred 
Comes  Last  of  Wolf  Point  and  Charles  Comes  Last  of  Omak;  a sister, 
Elizabeth  Shawl  of  Omak;  and  numerous  grandchildren  and  great- 
grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Dohn  Standfast. 

September  8,  2003 
Billy  Wayne  Pepion 

BROWNING  - Billy  Wayne  (Indian  Bird  Chief)  Pepion,  40,  of  Browning,  a 
seasonal  firefighter  and  Blackfeet  tribal  custodian,  died  of  injuries  he 
received  in  an  automobile  accident  near  Browning  Friday. 

Rosary,  wake  and  visitation  begin  at  7 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Old  Eagle 
Shield  center  in  Browning.  His  funeral  is  2 p.m.  Thursday  at  the  center, 
with  burial  in  Willow  Creek  Cemetery.  Croxford  Funeral  Home  and  Crematory 
in  Great  Falls  is  handling  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Wilma  Pepion  of  Browning;  daughters  Danay 
Still  Smoking,  Billie  To  Pepion  and  Laura-Su  Pepion;  sons  Andy  Pepion,  lay 
B.  Pepion  and  Willy  Wayne  A.  Pepion;  his  mother,  Carol  Pepion;  brothers 
Carl  "Tiny  Mite"  Vail  Jr.,  Eddie,  Gene  Dr.,  Anthony  and  Vernon;  sisters 
Kelly,  Deana,  Deania,  Holly  and  Elaine;  and  three  grandchildren. 

Wilma  Stanley 

ROCKY  BOY  - Wilma  Stanley  (Wah-wi-to-ch) , 74,  of  Rocky  Boy,  who  enjoyed 
playing  Bingo  and  attending  powwows,  died  of  natural  causes  Saturday  at  a 
Great  Falls  hospital. 

Her  wake  service  began  Sunday  at  Rocky  Boy  Catholic  Church.  Her  funeral 
is  11  a.m.  Tuesday  at  the  church,  with  burial  in  Rocky  Boy  Cemetery. 
Holland  and  Bonine  Funeral  Home  of  Havre  is  handling  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  sons  Thomas  Stanley  of  Rocky  Boy,  Harvey  Stanley  of 
Prince  Albert,  Sask.,  and  Dames  Stanley  of  Great  Falls;  daughters  Doyce 
Stanley  and  Glenda  Winterrowd,  both  of  Great  Falls;  sisters  Anna  Albert 
and  Peggy  Meyers,  both  of  Great  Falls,  Arlene  Pitzer  of  Salt  Lake  City, 
Darlene  Ortiz  of  Placentia,  Calif.,  Ruth  Reyes  of  San  Antonio  and  Yvonne 
Meyers  of  Fallon,  Nev.;  a brother,  Lawrence  Meyers  of  Rocky  Boy; 
granddaughters  she  raised,  Lynette  Stanley  of  Valdosta,  Ga.,  and  Brenda 
Williams  of  Boston;  12  other  grandchildren,  15  great-grandchildren,  and 
six  great-great-grandchildren. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
September  2,  2003 
Arnold  Tincher 

FORT  BELKNAP  - Arnold  L.  Tincher,  72,  a Korean  War  veteran  and  miner, 
died  of  cancer  Saturday,  Aug.  30,  2003,  at  his  residence  at  3 Mile  south 
of  Fort  Belknap  Agency  with  all  his  family  at  his  bed  side. 

A wake  service  was  held  Monday  evening  at  the  Tincher  residence  at  3 
Mile  south  of  Fort  Belknap.  A funeral  Mass  was  celebrated  at  11  a.m.  today 
at  St  Thomas 

Church  in  Lodge  Pole  with  burial  in  the  Lodge  Pole  Cemetery. 

Arnold  was  born  Dune  7,  1931,  in  Crag,  W.V.,  to  Buery  and  Alta 
(Fleichman)  Tincher.  He  was  raised  and  educated  in  West  Virginia  and 
served  in  the  U.S.  Army  from  1950  to  1953.  In  1954,  he  moved  to  Butte  to 


work  in  the  mines. 

He  married  Theresa  Long  Fox  on  March  15 , 1955j  and  mined  throughout 
northwestern  United  States.  They  moved  to  Fort  Belknap  in  1972  where  they 
made  their  home  since. 

Arnold  enjoyed  hunting,  fishing,  bingo  and  playing  cribbage. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  and  his  best  friend  and  adopted 
brother,  Vern  Garman. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Theresa  of  Fort  Belknap;  sons,  Dwayne 
(Audrey)  Tincher  of  Fort  Belknap,  Darryl  lay  (Michelle)  Tincher  of 
Bismarck,  N.D.,  and  Lonny  (Starr)  Henderson  of  Great  Falls;  adopted  son, 
lared  Sage  of  Fort  Belknap;  daughter,  Kathy  Rae  Tincher  of  Fort  Belknap; 
brothers,  Dairol  (Nellie)  Tincher  and  Gene  (Delores)  Tincher  of  Rainelle, 
W.V.;  sister,  Freada  (Ron)  Snider  of  Princeton,  W.V.;  nine  grandchildren; 
six  great-grandchildren;  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

Adams  Funeral  Home  of  Malta  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

September  8,  2003 
Thomas  Cochran 

FORT  BELKNAP  AGENCY  - Thomas  "Tom"  L.  Cochran,  Wus  Nee  A Ni  (Running 
Bear),  Sr.,  66,  died  Wednesday,  Sept.  3,  2003,  at  a Havre  hospital. 

A wake  service  began  Saturday  evening  at  the  Thomas  Cochran  residence 
and  a rosary  was  held  Sunday  evening.  A funeral  Mass  was  scheduled  for  11 

а. m.  today  at  the  residence.  Burial  was  to  follow  in  the  Cochran  Family 
Cemetery. 

Tom  was  born  at  Fort  Belknap  Hospital  on  April  27,  1937,  to  William 
"Willie"  and  Henrietta  (Main)  Cochran.  Tom  was  raised  in  Hays  and  for  a 
short  time  in  Seattle,  Wash.,  Butte  and  Oswego  by  his  uncle  Raymond  "Rum" 
and  aunt  Rose  Connor.  He  attended  school  at  St.  Paul's  Mission  and  in 
later  years  received  his  G.E.D. 

In  November  of  1973  he  met  Carol  Ann  Cliff  and  they  were  married  on  Oct. 

б,  1979.  They  had  three  children.  Tom  had  nine  children  from  a previous 
marriage. 

Tom  was  a very  loving  and  devoted  father;  he  loved  his  children, 
grandchildren,  nieces  and  nephews  very  much.  Tom  was  a carefree  man,  who 
had  a love  for  everyone  and  everything  he  came  in  contact  with.  He  dearly 
loved  his  home  and  family. 

In  1954  he  joined  the  U.S.  Air  Force  and  was  honorably  discharged  in 
1957.  With  the  exception  of  a short  time  living  and  working  in 
construction  in  San  Bernadino,  Calif.,  he  was  still  a Montana  man  at  heart. 
He  worked  construction  at  the  Glasgow  Air  Force  Base,  as  a police  officer 
for  Fort  Belknap  Law  and  Order,  and  as  an  ambulance  driver  for  the  Fort 
Belknap  IHS  until  he  retired  due  to  an  injury. 

Tom  loved  to  tell  stories  to  everyone.  In  1998  his  health  started  to 
deteriorate  drastically.  Tom  believed  in  the  traditional  ways.  Although 
his  health  wasn't  very  good  he  completed  his  four  years  in  the  "Big  Lodge" 
and  attended  sweats  and  singing  until  his  health  would  no  longer  let  him. 
Traditional  dancing  was  one  of  Tom's  loves  of  life.  He  had  a "special 
friend"  dude  King,  who  helped  him  pave  his  way  to  the  "red  road  of  life." 

Survivors  include  his  wife  of  30  years,  Carol  Ann  Cochran  of  Fort 
Belknap;  daughters,  Wynema  Rae  (Mario)  Small  of  Bismark,  N.D.,  Leslie  Ann 
(Delvin)  Ereaux,  Charlene  Jackson,  Roseann  (Clayton)  Hawley  and  Jeannie 
Timms,  all  of  Ft.  Belknap;  sons,  Louis  (Gena)  Cochran  of  Fort  Belknap, 
Robert  (Chris)  Cochran  and  Raymond  (Claudia)  Cochran  of  Great  Falls, 

Michael  E.  Cochran,  Vernon  R.  (Joyce)  Cochran  and  Albert  Healy;  numerous 
grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren , and  many  adopted  children,  aunts 
and  uncles,  all  of  Fort  Belknap. 

Tom  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Willie  Cochran  and  Henrietta 
Main;  adopted  parents,  Raymond  and  Rosie  Connor;  and  daughters,  Agnes  Mary 
Cochran  and  Henrietta  Cochran  Jones. 

Wilma  Stanley 

ROCKY  BOY  - Wilma  Stanley,  Wah-wi-to-ch,  74,  of  Rocky  Boy  died  Saturday, 
Sept.  6,  2003,  of  natural  causes  at  a Great  Falls  Hospital. 

A wake  service  began  Sunday  evening  at  the  Rocky  Boy  Catholic  Church. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Tuesday  at  the  Rocky  Boy  Catholic 
Church  with  the  Rev.  Ray  Nyquist  officiating.  The  committal  rite  will 
follow  at  the  Rocky  Boy  Cemetery. 

Wilma  was  born  on  Oct.  24,  2003  to  Jack  and  Molly  (Gopher)  Myers  in 
Conrad.  She  was  a great-grandniece  of  Chief  Rocky  Boy.  She  attended 
schools  in  Great  Falls. 

In  1946  she  married  Martin  Stanley  and  the  couple  moved  to  Rocky  Boy 


where  they  made  their  home. 

Wilma  occupied  her  time  playing  bingo  and  attending  powwowSj  spiritual 
gatherings  and  sweats. 

Wilma  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parentSj  lack  and  Molly  (Gopher) 
Myers,  and  her  husband  of  57  years,  Martin  Stanley. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Thomas  Stanley  of  Rocky  Boy,  Harvey 
(Drucilla)  Stanley  of  Prince  Albert,  Saskatchewan,  lames  (Dolores)  Stanley 
of  Great  Falls;  daughters,  loyce  Stanley  and  Glenda  (lohn)  Winterrowd  of 
Great  Falls;  granddaughters  she  raised,  Lynette  Stanley  of  Valdosta,  Ga., 
and  Brenda  Williams  of  Boston,  Mass.;  sisters,  Anna  Albert  of  Great  Falls, 
Arlene  Pitzer  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Darlene  Ortiz  of  Placentia,  Calif.; 
Ruth  Reyes  of  San  Antonio,  Texas,  Peggy  Myers  of  Great  Falls  and  Yvonne 
Myers  of  Fallon,  Nev.;  brother,  Lawrence  Myers  of  Rocky  Boy;  14 
grandchildren;  15  great-grandchildren;  and  six  great-great-grandchildren. 

Services  and  arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Holland  and  Bonine 
Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Havre  Daily  News. 

September  5,  2003 
lames  V.  Titus 

Minto  resident  lames  Virgil  Titus,  33,  died  on  Aug.  30,  2003. 

lames  was  born  Nov.  15,  1969,  to  Vernell  and  Virgil  Titus  of  Minto. 

lames  had  attended  school  in  Minto.  He  was  a young  man  who  worked  hard 
at  everything  that  he  set  his  mind  to.  He  could  always  be  seen  in  his  yard 
helping  his  mother  and  father  with  any  chore.  He  was  raised  on  a 
subsistence  lifestyle  that  his  parents  taught  him. 

He  was  known  to  greet  everyone  by  name  who  he  saw,  which  was  always 
appreciated  by  others. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents  Peter  and  Ena  limmie  and 
Mathew  Titus;  brother  Leon;  and  sisters,  Lorna,  Ramona,  Leona  and  Theresa 
Anne. 

lames  is  survived  by  his  son  lameson  Titus;  his  parents  Virgil  and 
Vernell  Titus;  grandmothers  Dorothy  Titus,  Evelyn  Alexander  and  Ellen 
Frank;  uncles  Andrew  limmie,  Ronald  "Rabbie"  limmie  and  Larry  Titus; 
nephews  Marcus,  Eddie,  Preston,  Lil'  Frankie,  Evert  Ferguson  lr.,  Bobby, 
lason,  Daren,  Leon  and  Mathew;  nieces  Dolly,  lusteena  and  Shannon;  his 
friend,  Hope  Carmel;  and  many  relatives  in  Minto,  Nenana  and  Fairbanks. 

A funeral  service  was  held  at  2 p.m.,  Wednesday,  Sept.  3,  at  the  Minto 
Community  Hall.  He  was  laid  to  rest  at  the  Minto  Cemetery. 

A potlatch  and  Indian  dance  was  held  after  the  service. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  Inc. 

September  4,  2003 
Donna  Lee  Tonsgard 

luneau  resident  Donna  Lee  Tonsgard,  54,  died  Aug.  29,  2003,  in  luneau. 

She  was  born  in  luneau  on  Aug.  4,  1949,  to  leane  (Boddy)  and  William 
"Bill"  Tonsgard. 

She  was  a descendant  of  the  Wooshkeetaan  Eagle/Shark  clan  and  lived 
throughout  Southeast  Alaska  in  various  logging  camps  from  1954  to  1966. 
During  this  time,  she  found  her  passion  for  berry  picking,  fishing, 
cooking,  baking  and  canning. 

After  graduating  from  Sitka  High  School  in  1968,  she  became  a homemaker. 
She  entered  the  professional  world  as  the  owner  of  several  small 
businesses  in  luneau.  Although  her  stores  kept  her  very  busy,  she  found 
time  to  share  and  teach  her  various  talents,  skills  and  crafts  to  her 
friends,  family  and  others  in  the  community. 

She  also  was  an  office  clerk  and  handled  accounts  payable  and  receivable 
for  Channel  Corporations,  Gloria  leane  Hauling  and  the  luneau  Christian 
School.  She  founded  and  owned  Donna's  Restaurant  (1984-98)  and  owned 
Donna's  Dolls  and  Crafts. 

She  was  the  SEARHC  Diabetes  Program  patient  representative  for  2003,  a 
Goldbelt  and  Sealaska  shareholder,  member  of  the  Women  of  the  Moose,  past 
member  of  ANS  Camp  70,  past  luneau  Fourth  of  luly  Committee  member  and  a 
past  luneau  representative  for  the  Haines  State  Fair. 

She  is  survived  by  her  sons.  Gene  Cheeseman,  William  "Billy"  Cheeseman 
lr.  and  Nicholas  Hatzipetros  of  luneau;  daughter,  Stacey  (Cheeseman)  Avis 
of  luneau;  granddaughter,  Brianna  Avis  of  luneau;  and  grandsons.  Garret, 
Cole  and  lacob  Cheeseman  and  Kyle  Avis  of  luneau. 


A Celebration  of  Life  will  be  held  at  6 p.m.  Friday,  Sept.  5,  at  the  ANB 
Hall.  The  family  asks  that  attendees  bring  special  stories  about  Donna  to 
share . 

Memorial  contributions  may  be  made  to  the  American  Diabetes  Association, 
801  W.  Fireweed  Lane  No.  103,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99508. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2003  luneau  Empire/Morris  Communications  Corporation. 

September  2,  2003 

Nathan  Bitternose 

BITTERNOSE  - In  loving  memory  of  Nathan  Henry  (Moshum  Tough  Pete)  who 
passed  away  suddenly  on  August  31,  2003  at  the  age  of  77  years. 

He  was  predeceased  by  his  loving  wife  Marjorie,  parents  George  and  Rose 
Bitternose,  sons  Gary,  Sidney  and  Theodore,  brothers  Robert,  Kenneth, 
Raymond,  Huey,  and  Alfred,  sisters  lessie,  Mable  and  Camilla. 

He  is  survived  by  his  children;  Marina  (David),  Charles  (Alice),  Ivan 
(Bev),  Delphine  and  George  (Amanda),  brother  Phillip  (Mary)  sisters; 
Gladys,  Velma  and  Rena  (lackie),  nineteen  grandchildren  and  sixteen  great- 
grandchildren plus  numerous  nieces,  nephews  and  relatives.  Sadly  missed  by 
family  and  friends. 

The  Wake  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  September  3,  2003  at  5:00  PM  at  the 
Gordon  First  Nation  Gymnasium,  Gordon  First  Nation.  The  Funeral  Service 
will  be  held  Thursday,  September  4,  2003  at  2:00  PM  at  the  Gordon  First 
Nation  Gymnasium,  with  Rev.  Arthur  Anderson,  Rev.  Dale  Gillman  and  Elder 
Albert  Oochoo,  officiating.  Burial  to  follow  at  St.  Luke's  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  LEE  FUNERAL  HOME  757-8645. 

Ivy  Koochicum 

KOOCHICUM  - Ivy  late  of  Balcarres,  SK.  passed  away  on  Monday,  September 
1,  2003  at  the  age  of  85  years. 

She  is  predeceased  by  her  husband  Francis,  parents  Harry  and  Bella 
Stonechild,  brothers  George,  Kenneth,  Richard,  Lloyd,  Ronnie  and  lohnny; 
sisters.  Pearl  and  Margaret. 

Ivy  is  survived  by  her  children:  Paul  (Margaret),  Robert  Bobby  (Shirley) 
Eileen  (George),  Connie  (Randy),  Helen  (Alvin),  and  Doug  (Elsie);  twenty- 
seven  grandchildren,  numerous  great  grandchildren;  brother  Lionel 
Stonechild;  sister  Grace  (George)  Starr  as  well  as  other  relatives  and 
friends . 

The  Wake  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  September  3,  2003  at  5:00  PM  at  the 
Okanese  Community  Centre,  Okanese  First  Nation.  The  Funeral  Service  will 
be  held  on  Thursday,  September  4,  2003  at  10:00  AM  with  Rev.  Betty  Lou 
Skogan,  officiating.  Burial  to  follow  at  the  Old  Peepeekisis  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  LEE  FUNERAL  HOME  757-8645. 

Alice  Whitehat 

WHITEHAT  - Alice  Whitehat,  born  on  lanuary  26,  1927  passed  away 
peacefully  on  Saturday,  August  30,  2003  at  11:10  a.m.,  at  the  Melville  and 
District  Health  Center,  Melville,  Sask. 

Alice  was  predeceased  by  her  father,  William  Whitehat  and  mother,  Agnes 
Rabbitskin,  her  brothers,  loseph  Whitehat  and  Raymond  Whitehat  and  sister 
Mina  Whitehat  (Kay),  her  common  law  husband,  Ambrose  Mosoni,  her  sons, 
Rodney  Whitehat  and  loseph  Whitehat. 

Alice  is  survived  by  her  sons,  lohn,  Ambrose,  Lloyd,  Bryant  and  daughter 
Irene,  grandchildren,  great  grandchildren,  nieces,  nephews  to  numerous  to 
mention . 

A Wake  will  be  held  in  the  Sakimay  Community  Complex,  Sakimay  First 
Nation  on  Wednesday,  September  3,  2003  with  the  funeral  service  on 
Thursday,  September  4,  2003  at  2:00  p.m.,  also  in  the  Complex.  Interment 
in  the  Shesheep  Cemetery.  The  family  would  like  to  thank  the  Melville  and 
Dsitrict  Health  Center  Staff  for  the  wonderful  care  given  to  Alice. 

Tubman  Cremation  and  Funeral  Services  1-800-667-8962. 

September  5,  2003 
Margaret  Tanner 

TANNER  - Margaret  Caroline  It  is  with  deepest  love  and  sorrow  to 
announce  the  passing  of  Margaret  Caroline  Tanner,  who  left  us  at  1:45  a.m. 
on  Wednesday,  September  3,  2003  at  the  age  of  59  years. 

Predeceased  by  her  parents  loseph  and  Christina  Benjoe;  her  husband 
Benjamin  Tanner;  her  children  Warren  and  Franklin;  sister  Mary. 

Margaret  will  be  sadly  missed  by  her  common-law  spouse  of  30  years. 


Harold  Marsden;  her  children  Clarence  Benjoe  (Janice),  Juliette  Shingoose 
(Allard),  Theresa  Tanner  (Wilbert),  Christa  Tanner  (Dale);  her  seventeen 
grandchildren;  Allard  Jr. , Carlos,  Arden,  Special,  Sidney,  Marshall, 
Svenne,  Erica,  Clarissa,  Ty,  Crissy,  Francinej  Darwin,  Samantha,  Katrinaj 
Benjamin,  Margaret;  one  great  grandson,  Ashanti  Tanner;  her  sisters:  Eva 
(George),  Jean  (Steve),  Roseanne  (Keith);  as  well  as  numerous  nieces  and 
nephews . 

A Wake  will  be  held  on  Fridayj  September  5j  2003  at  3:00  p.m.  in  the 
Kaniswapit  School  Gymnasium,  Muscowpetung  First  Nation.  Funeral  Service 
will  be  held  on  Saturday,  September  6,  2003  at  1:00  p.m.  in  the  Kaniswapit 
School  Gymnasium.  Interment  in  Muscowpetung  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  in  care  of  Speers  Funeral  Chapel  and  Crematorium  Services. 

September  8,  2993 
Albina  Sparvier 

SPARVIER,  ALBINA  CORINE  - December  27,  1931  September  6,  2003.  It  is 
with  great  sadness,  we  announce  the  passing  of  our  mother,  grandmother, 
great  grandmother  and  sister.  She  went  to  the  spirit  world  to  be  with  her 
Creator  on  September  6,  2003  at  2:00  a.m. 

Predeceased  by  her  father,  Stephan  Sparvier,  mother  Catherine  (nee 
Bellehumeur),  brothers,  Ronald,  Larry  and  Guy,  sister,  Stephanie,  special 
aunt,  Esther  Delorne  and  three  special  grandchildren. 

She  leaves  to  mourn  her  passing,  her  sons,  Duane  (Wendy),  Darrell  (Kim), 
Darcy  (Anita),  Doug  (Judy),  and  Donnie  (Phyllis),  daughters,  Donna,  Debbie 
Doreen,  Danita,  Donalda,  and  Dennine  (Linus),  brothers,  Lorenzo  (Betty), 
David  (Marie)  and  Ken  (Lynda),  Sisters,  Mary  (George),  Rose  and  Marlene 
(Viner),  forty  seven  grandchildren  and  thirty  five  great  grandchildren. 

The  wake  will  be  held  at  Cowessess  First  Nation  Gymnasium  on  September  9 
2003.  The  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  September  10,  2003  at 
11:00  a.m.  with  Rev.  Bernard  & Joanne  Jack  officiating.  Interment  in  the 
Sacred  Heart  of  Mary  Parish  Cemetery. 

The  family  would  like  to  thank  the  nurses  and  staff  of  Unit  3-3  at  the 
Wascana  Rehabilitaion  Centre  and  the  Regina  General  Hospital  Renal 
Dialysis  Centre  and  staff. 

Tubman  Cremation  and  Funeral  Services,  1-800-667-8962. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2003  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 

September  3,  2003 
Martin  Good  Rider 

MARTIN  GOOD  RIDER  of  the  Blood  Reserve,  Alberta  went  home  to  be  with  his 
father  and  brothers  on  Wednesday,  August  27,  2003,  at  the  age  of  57  years. 

Martin  was  born  to  the  late  Frank  Good  Rider  and  Margaret  Good  Rider  on 
November  22,  1945  at  the  Blood  Indian  Hospital. 

Martin  received  his  education  at  the  St.  Paul's  Residential  School.  At 
the  age  of  15,  he  left  school  to  attend  cadets  training  in  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba.  Throughout  his  years,  he  worked  as  a Ranch  hand  for  local 
farmers  and  ranchers  in  the  Cardston  and  Blood  Reserve  area. 

To  his  family  and  friends,  he  will  always  be  remembered  as  an  avid 
"adventurous"  story  teller. 

Martin  is  survived  by  his  five  children  - Marlene,  Darcy,  Cheryl,  Thomas 
Leslie,  and  grandchildren;  his  mother  Margaret  Good  Rider;  siblings  - Nora 
(Sam),  Gail  (Reg),  Ronald  (Debbie),  and  Tom  (Marlene);  numerous  uncles, 
aunties,  nephews,  nieces,  and  cousins. 

Martin  was  predeceased  by  his  father  Frank;  brothers  - Franklin,  Rex 
Peter,  and  Floris  Good  Rider;  grandparents  Henry  & Louise  Standing  Alone, 
Emil  & Agnes  Sundance  Good  Rider;  numerous  uncles,  aunties,  and  cousins. 

The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  the  St.  Paul's  Anglican  Church,  Moses 
Lake,  Blood  Reserve  on  Tuesday,  September  2,  2003  from  7:00  to  11:00  p.m. 
The  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  at  St.  Paul's  Anglican  Church,  Moses  Lake 
Blood  Reserve  on  Wednesday,  September  3,  2003  at  11:00  a.m.  with  Reverend 
Michael  Tipper  Officiating.  Interment  to  follow  at  the  St.  Paul's  Cemetery 
Blood  Reserve,  Alberta. 

Salmon  Funeral  Home,  Cardston,  AB,  653-3844. 

September  4,  2003 
Bobby  Holy  Singer 

BOBBY  HOLY  SINGER  passed  away  suddenly  on  August  29,  2003  at  the  age  of 
24  years. 


The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Churchj  Blood 
Reserve  on  Fridayj  September  5th  from  7:00  to  11:00  p.m.  and  continue  at 
the  residence  of  Mary  Ann  Holy  Singer , Moses  Lakej  Blood  Reserve.  The 
Funeral  Service  will  be  held  at  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Churchj  Blood  Reserve 
on  Saturdayj  September  6th  at  2:00  p.m. 

Financial  Assistance  gratefully  accepted  at  the  funeral  home  or  at  Mary 
Ann  Holy  Singer's  residence. 

Salmon  Funeral  Homej  Cardston  ABj  653-3844. 

September  5j  2003 
Louis  (Sonny)  Soup 

MR.  LOUIS  (SONNY)  WINSTON  SOUPj  beloved  husband  of  Mrs.  Clotilda  Soup 
and  father  of  Rick  (Marlene)j  Renny  (Annette)  and  Todd  (Crystal)j  mother 
Ms.  lulia  Holy  Singerj  brothers  Edward  Noade  and  Dennis  (Mavis)  Chief  Moonj 
sisters  Pat  Humphreyj  Lorna  (Tony)  Black  Water  and  Shirley  Morgan  all  of 
the  Blood  Reserve  passed  away  suddenly  at  his  home  on  Thursdayj  August  28j 
2003  at  the  age  of  63  years. 

A family  wake  will  be  held  at  his  home  on  the  Blood  Reserve  from  3:00  P. 
M.  to  6:00  P.M.  continuing  at  the  ST.  MARY'S  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION  CHURCH 
from  7:00  to  11:00  P.M. 

A Funeral  Mass  will  be  celebrated  at  ST.  MARY'S  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION 
CHURCH  on  the  Blood  Reserve  on  Fridayj  September  5j  2003  at  11:00  A.M. 

Relatives  and  Friends  are  invited  to  share  in  a feast  in  his  honor  at 
the  Senator  Gladstone  Hall. 

Interment  to  follow  at  St.  Paul's  Cemetery. 

Cornerstone  Funeral  Services  and  Crematoriurrij  381-7777. 

September  6j  2003 

Adeline  "Saokiaakii"  Many  Chief 

ADELINE  "SAOKIAAKII"  ISABEL  MANY  CHIEF  was  born  on  the  prairies  of  the 
Blood  Reserve.  That  is  where  she  received  her  name  "Saokiaakii"  which 
means  "Prairie  Woman".  Shortly  after  her  birthj  she  was  registered  at  the 
Blood  Indian  Hospital  on  December  10j  1936.  Adeline  was  called  home  by  the 
Great  Spirit  at  the  age  of  66  years  on  August  30j  2003  at  the  Lethbridge 
Regional  Hospital. 

Adeline  will  be  sadly  missed  by  her  father  Frank  Eagle  Tail  Feathers; 
her  children:  Alvin  (Tamara)j  Ryan  (Cathy)j  Pierre  (Carol)j  Sallyj  Thomas 
White  Man  (Nadine)  and  loshua  (Marisia);  her  brothers:  loseph  Eagle  Tail 
Feathers  (Sally)  and  Leonard  Eagle  Tail  Feathers;  her  sisters:  Lily 
Standing  Alone  (Alfred)j  lennifer  Rabbit  (Albert)  and  Marlene  Mountain 
Horse  (Gary);  her  aunts:  Margaret  Hind  Manj  Ruth  Wings  and  Rose-Marie  Tail 
Feathers;  her  uncle  Emil  Wings;  16  grandchildren j three  great 
grandchildren j many  nieces  and  nephews  and  her  adopted  children.  Adeline 
was  predeceased  by  her  husband  Ray  Many  Chief;  her  mother  Minnie  Wings; 
her  step-mother  Helen  Eagle  Tail  Feathers;  her  special  companion  Melvin 
Many  Grey  Horses  "Popcorn";  her  brother  Bob  Eagle  Tail  Feathers;  her  aunts 
Elizabeth  and  Isaac  Crow  Chiefj  Ada  Weasel  Moccasin  and  Maggie  Bad  Arm; 
and  by  her  uncles:  Eddie  Little  ShieldSj  Bernard  Eagle  Tail  Feathers  and 
Walter  Hindman.  The  family  apologizes  if  we  have  missed  any  names.  Addy 
resided  on  the  Blood  Reserve  for  most  of  her  life.  She  married  Ray  Many 
Chief  on  November  12j  1956.  She  attended  Mount  Royal  College  to  attain  a 
teacher's  and  nurse's  aid  certificate.  Addy  was  a nurse's  aid  at  the  Fort 
Macleod  Hospital  and  a teacher's  aid  for  the  Blood  Tribej  while  working 
for  the  Blood  Tribe  School  Bus  Co-op  for  36  yearSj  and  other  numerous  jobs 
to  support  her  family.  Although  she  loved  to  travel  the  world  and  make 
friendSj  she  always  came  back  home  to  the  Blood  Reserve.  Her  many 
accomplishments  include  being  a member  of  the  Horn  Society  for  14  yearSj 
Magpie  Societyj  Head  Dress  Society  and  her  beadwork  and  Native  American 
Crafts  were  known  throughout  the  region.  Adeline  was  as  determined  as  she 
was  smart.  She  will  be  missed  by  all  who  knew  her  as  "Na'ah". 

A Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  Adeline's  residence  in  the  Standoff 
Townsitej  house  number  730j  on  Sundayj  September  7j  2003  beginning  at  5:00 
p.m.  The  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  at  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Churchj  Blood 
Reservej  on  Mondayj  September  8j  2003  at  11:00  a.m.  with  Father  Les 
Kwiatkowski  officiating.  Interment  to  follow  at  St.  Mary's  Cemetery. 

Edens  Funeral  Homej  Ft.  Macleodj  553-3772. 

September  8j  2003 


George  Many  Feathers 


GEORGE  MANY  FEATHERS  "Aakaikkimaan" , beloved  husband  of  Emma,  died 
peacefully  on  September  4 at  Standoff , Alberta , at  the  age  of  81.  He  was 
predeceased  by:  his  parents,  Ruth  Small  Chest  (1980)  of  the  Many  Tumors 
Clan  and  Tom  Many  Feathers  (1929)  of  the  All  Tall  People  Clan;  by  his 
brothers  Henry  Many  Feathers,  Reggie  Bottle,  sisters  Bertha  Many  Feathers, 
Margaret  Many  Feathers,  Florence  Many  Feathers;  grandsons  Tunior  Black 
Rabbit  (1993),  Barry  Black  Rabbit  (1998);  his  step-daughter  Delores 
(1969);  nieces  and  nephews  Margaret  Crow,  Harriet  Crow,  Doe  Prairie  Hen 
and  Mike  Steel;  George  was  also  predeceased  by  numerous  other  relatives 
which  included  John  Cotton,  Maryann  McDonaldj  Margaret  Eagle  Bear,  Holy 
White  Man  and  Mrs.  Heavy  Shields. 

George  leaves  to  celebrate  his  life:  his  wifej  Emma,  and  his  brother 
Ralph  Bottle;  adopted  children  Corolla  Hanley  (Hugh)j  Martha  Ivins 
(Tyrone),  Bernadette  Fox,  Charlie  Fox  (Cindy),  Lambert  Fox,  Marge  Small 
Face  (Charles)j  Gerald  Fox  (Valerie),  Dan  Fox  (Brenda),  Ann  Fox  (lack), 
Michael  (Arlene),  Robert  Crow  (Rhonda)  and  Kyla  Crow  (Ray);  George's 
nieces  and  nephews  Corolla  Calf  Robe,  Barbara  Scout,  Morris  Crow,  Randy 
Bottle  and  Geraldine  Bottle.  George  also  leaves  numerous  nieces  and 
nephews,  many  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren  who  were  all  touched 
deeply  by  his  loving  presence. 

George  (Tsa  Tsi)  was  born  in  1922  on  the  Blood  Reserve  and  attended  St. 
Mary's  Residential  school  as  a youth.  He  worked  as  a farm  & ranch  laborer 
throughout  southern  Alberta.  In  the  1940s,  George  joined  the  Horn  Society 
and  his  partners  were  Mr.  & Mrs.  dim  Prairie  Chicken.  As  a young  man,  with 
the  late  Doe  Crow  and  Duncan  Bottle,  George  traveled  throughout  much  of 
Washington  and  Idaho,  finding  ranch  work  and  employment  with  the  Western 
Union  Pacific  Railroad.  When  he  returned  to  southern  Alberta,  George 
became  a member  of  the  Headdress  Society  and  eventually  served  as  a senior 
member. 

George  met  and  married  Emma  Fox  in  1969.  He  led  a life  of  strong  work 
ethics,  coupled  with  deep  religious  and  cultural  values.  As  partners, 
George  and  Emma  worked  as  custodians  at  St.  Mary's  School.  They  raised  a 
large  family  that  also  included  many  foster  children  and  grandchildren. 
George  and  Emma  received  awards  for  their  service  from  the  Foster  Care 
Association  and  the  Catholic  community.  Following  the  traditional  way, 
George  also  adopted  into  his  family:  Richard  Matlaz  Sr.  (Tree),  Ann  ludd 
and  Greg  Two  Young  Man.  Through  it  all,  George  was  a faithful  presence  in 
the  lives  of  his  growing  family,  providing  guidance  and  inspiration. 

As  a spiritual  leader  in  the  Catholic  Church,  George  served  with  Bill 
Heavy  Runner  and  the  late  Ed  Little  Bear,  Phillip  Aberdeen  and  Eugene 
Twigg.  Emma  was  always  at  his  side.  They  traveled  extensively  throughout 
the  United  States,  as  far  away  as  Florida.  George  and  Emma  flew  to  England 
and  Scotland  and  were  part  Ward  Air's  delegation  to  promote  the  Calgary 
Exhibition  and  Stampede.  They  were  given  the  honor  to  perform  for  Prince 
Phillip  The  couple  also  attended  holy  shrines  in  Montreal,  Mexico,  Denver, 
Colo,  and  South  Dakota.  Each  year  they  were  faithful  participants  in  the 
pilgrimage  to  Lac  Ste.  Ann  near  Edmonton. 

George  was  noted  to  be  one  of  the  last  survivors  to  practice  the 
traditional  way  of  chicken  dancing,  and  won  many  international 
competitions.  A special  honor  dance  was  held  at  Crow  Agency,  Montana  in 
the  1980' s,  sending  the  dancer  home  with  not  only  great  honor  but  also  the 
nickname  of  "Chicken  George."  He  attended  bundle  openings  and  Sun  Dance 
celebrations.  Some  years  he  took  his  family  on  the  pow  wow  trail  and 
George  became  skilled  at  feather  games.  He  enjoyed  watching  football, 
hockey  and  a good  W.W.F.  wrestling  match.  On  quieter  days,  one  could  find 
him  on  the  prairie,  seeking  strands  of  sweet  grass  and  mint,  or  packing  a 
sketch  pad  for  his  drawings. 

When  chores  needed  to  be  done,  George  jumped  in.  When  prayer  was  needed, 
George  was  there  to  lead  his  family,  humble  and  grateful  for  each  struggle 
and  every  blessing.  A favorite  way  of  sharing  his  faith  was  to  carry  a 
special  cross,  offering  it  to  those  who  would  kiss  it  in  reverence.  George 
was  also  known  to  burst  forth  in  song,  celebrating  a new  day  or  a trip  to 
Crow  with  family  and  friends.  No  matter  what  the  challenge,  Tsa  Tsi  always 
kept  a sense  of  humor,  especially  with  his  peers.  He  liked  to  tease  and 
enjoyed  the  resulting  laughter. 

Although  George  struggled  with  his  health  for  the  past  five  years,  he 
never  complained.  He  continued  to  lead  his  family  in  the  faith,  and  his 
own  faith  grew  even  stronger.  George  accepted  his  own  cross  with  dignity, 
ever  providing  a valuable  role  model  for  others.  His  inspiration  will 
remain  in  the  hearts  of  his  family,  always. 

Eden  Funeral  Home,  Fort  MacLeod,  553-3772. 


Copyright  c.  2000  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc. /Lethbridge  Herald. 
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September  20,  2003 
Passamaquoddy  Toqakiw/autumn  moon 
Zuni  Li ' dekwakkwya  ts'ana/moon  when  everything  ripens 
+ — - + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  i 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  lournal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw 

Hi'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 
- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 


<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Frostys  Amerindian,  Dakota_Lakota_Nakota_Advocacy  and 
ndn-aim  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 
IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 
< ================<<<<  >>>>; 
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| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  i 
| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 
| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  i 
| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  j 
I one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a j 
| rigid  definition  of  Indians,  j 
i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  j 
! it  had  for  centuries,  and  i 
| eventually  Indians  will  be  ! 
j defined  out  of  existence."  I 
| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  i 
j government  will  be  freed  of  I 
j its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"| 
+ -- - -+ 

This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is 

gone  forever 

* Of  the  300  original  Native 
languages  in  North  America, 
only  175  exist  today. 

* 125  of  these  are  no  longer 
learned  by  children. 

* 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; 
when  they  die,  their  language 
will  disappear. 

* Without  action,  only  20 
languages  will  survive  the  next 
50  years. 

Source:  Indigenous  Language 
Institute 

http : //www. indigenous-language.org 


"I  am  here  by  the  will  of  the  Great  Spirit,  and  by  his  will  I am  chief. 
"He  put  in  your  heart  certain  wishes  and  plans;  in  my  heart,  he  put 
other  different  desires." 

Chief  Sitting  Bull,  Hunkpapa  Lakota 


+ - ..  __  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  .+ 
| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

I I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe,  | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  | 

! of  the  Republic  ! 

j and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
j Choctaw  Confederacies,  I 

j as  incorporated  in  the  United  | 

I States  Constitution,  j 

| so  that  my  forefathers  | 

j shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 


+ - ..  __  ..  ..  ..  __  ..  .+ 

+ - - --  --  - + 


i Tourney 

j The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

! 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+ - 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

The  Bush  Administration  environmental  policy  is  disgusting  and 
indefensible  at  best,  and  borders  on  criminal.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Interior,  Gale  Norton,  is  nothing  more  than  a figurehead  shill  for 
industrial  wastrells. 

The  assault  on  the  Alaska  National  Wildlife  Refuge  has  resumed.  The 
forest  industry  is  now  advocating  a policy  of  deforestation  that  Bush  and 
Norton  have  embraced.  This  week,  the  Bush  administration  reversed  a 
stance  in  support  of  the  Miccosukee  and  now  wishes  to  permit  damaging 
phosphate  dumping  in  the  Everglades. 

These  are  only  a few  examples.  The  list  of  this  Administration's 
willingness  to  trade  natural  resources  for  votes  and  monetary  support  to 


the  detriment  of  future  generations  is  long  and  downright  shameful. 


I don't  oppose  wise  usage  of  resources  and  I am  not  a tree-hugging 
environmentalist , but  the  time  has  come  for  any  right-thinking  citizen  to 
say,  "No!  Stripping  every  available  resource  is  unacceptable!" 

I try  to  avoid  political  stances  in  this  column,  but  I ask  every  reader 
to  check  outj  and  consider  signing  the  petitionj  as  I havej  at  the 
following  website: 

htt p : //www . saynotonorton . org/ 

==================  PETITION  INFO  =================== 

The  intro  and  petition  read  as  follows: 

As  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Gale  Norton  is  allowing  big  corporations  and 
industry  insiders  to  determine  government  policies  that  will  seriously 
weaken  implementation  of  our  nation's  environmental  laws  --  putting 
imperiled  wildlife  and  habitat  at  greater  risk.  She  has  purposely  kept  a 
low-profile  while  accumulating  an  environmental  record  that  will  be  the 
worst  in  history  for  her  position. 

That  is  why  Defenders  of  Wildlife  is  calling  on  President  Bush  to  replace 
Gale  Norton  as  Secretary  of  the  Interior  with  someone  who  will  protect  our 
public  lands  and  wildlife. 

Please  support  our  STOP  NORTON  NOW!  campaign  by  adding  your  name  to  our 
petition  and  let  President  Bush  know  that  Americans  disapprove  of  Gale 
Norton's  destructive  agenda. 

URGENT  PETITION  TO  PRESIDENT  BUSH 


Dear  President  Bush, 

Along  with  hundreds  of  thousands  of  other  citizens  across  the  country,  I 
am  extremely  concerned  about  the  reckless  actions  of  Interior  Secretary 
Gale  Norton.  She  is  abusing  her  position  as  Interior  Secretary  and  putting 
precious  imperiled  wildlife  at  greater  risk. 

America's  last  remaining  wild  lands  are  quickly  vanishing,  and  we  urgently 
need  a steward  who  will  passionately  implement  and  enforce  laws  protecting 
those  places  and  the  innocent  wildlife  that  depend  on  them.  Instead,  Gale 
Norton  is  determined  to  undermine  existing  environmental  laws  and  neglect 
sound  science  to  help  her  friends  in  industry  make  more  profits. 

Time  and  time  again.  Gale  Norton  has  demonstrated  that  protecting  habitat 
and  wildlife  for  future  generations  of  Americans  is  not  part  of  her  agenda 
as  Interior  Secretary. 

I hope  you  don't  agree  with  her  outrageous  disregard  for  America's  natural 
heritage. 

Gale  Norton  has  brought  dishonor  to  her  position  as  protector  of  America's 
wild  lands  and  wildlife,  and  again  and  again  she  has  violated  the  public 
trust.  I implore  you  to  ask  for  her  resignation  immediately,  and  to 
replace  her  with  someone  whom  we  can  trust  in  this. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

================  RELATED  ARTICLE  ================= 

Norton  vs  the  Environment 

The  Secretary  of  the  Interior  has  proven  she  is  more  loyal  to  Big 
Industry  than  to  the  wildlife  and  public  lands  she  is  required  to  protect 
by  leff  Woods 

The  oil,  gas,  mining  and  timber  industries  cheered  loudly  when  Gale  Norton 
was  named  Secretary  of  the  Interior.  "She's  a fantastic  choice,"  gushed 
lack  Ekstrom,  director  of  governmental  and  industry  affairs  at  the  Denver- 
based  Forest  Oil  Corporation.  They  had  good  reason  to  celebrate. 

Norton,  who  now  has  logged  16  months  as  the  chief  steward  of  about  500 
million  acres,  or  one  sixth  of  the  nation's  land,  is  compiling  a record  as 
perhaps  the  most  anti-environmental  Interior  Secretary  in  history  --  even 
worse,  perhaps,  than  notorious  Reagan  Interior  Secretary  lames  Watt,  who 
resigned  from  his  post  after  trying  to  cede  public  lands  to  special 


interests  and  losing  the  confidence  of  the  American  people. 

As  Interior  Secretary,  Norton  can  do  more  to  hurt  or  help  America's 
wildlife  and  public  lands  than  any  other  American.  She  is  responsible  for 
the  national  parks,  the  national  wildlife  refuges  and  the  public  rangeland 
She  controls  numerous  federal  agencies  --  including  the  National  Park 
Service,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management 
and  the  Office  of  Surface  Mining,  and  she  oversees  enforcement  of  the 
Endangered  Species  Act  and  other  major  environmental  laws. 

Norton  has  run  roughshod  over  public  lands  under  the  guise  of  "moving  from 
conflict  to  cooperation"  with  industry.  But  conservationists  say  her 
responsibility  as  Interior  Secretary  requires  her  to  defend  natural 
resources  from  huge  companies  seeking  quick  profits  at  the  expense  of 
those  resources.  "Gale  Norton  is  the  greatest  threat  to  America's  wildlife 
and  natural  heritage  today,"  Defenders  of  Wildlife  President  Rodger 
Schlickeisen  says.  "Our  last  remaining  wild  land  is  quickly  vanishing,  and 
we  desperately  need  a steward  who  will  passionately  implement  and  enforce 
laws  protecting  those  places  and  the  wildlife  that  depends  on  them  for 
survival.  Instead,  our  Interior  Secretary  is  determined  to  undermine  those 
laws  for  her  friends  in  industry." 

Norton  is  an  ideological  extremist  who  worked  for  two  decades  to  dismantle 
the  very  laws  the  Interior  Department  is  sworn  to  uphold.  Before  becoming 
Interior  Secretary,  she  espoused  the  "right  to  pollute"  and  other  extreme 
positions,  including  support  of  laws  allowing  polluters  to  police 
themselves.  As  Colorado  attorney  general,  she  was  hostile  to  environmental 
protection  and  took  a head-in-the-sand  approach  to  polluters.  She  stood  by 
for  instance,  as  cyanide  leaks  from  the  Summitville  gold  mine  killed 
wildlife  in  17  miles  of  the  Alamosa  River.  As  a lawyer,  she  represented 
the  oil  industry,  loggers  and  miners.  She  was  a senior  attorney  at  the 
arch-conservative  Mountain  States  Legal  Foundation  under  its  founder,  the 
bombastic  Watt. 

Environmentalists  warned  against  Norton  from  the  day  she  was  nominated  to 
the  Bush  Cabinet.  Defenders  of  Wildlife  helped  lead  the  fight  against  her 
nomination  and  supporters  sent  100,000  e-mails  to  senators  urging  her 
defeat.  The  effort  to  derail  her  confirmation  failed  after  Norton  assured 
the  U.S.  Senate  that  she  would  uphold  environmental  law  and  renounced  the 
controversial  positions  she  espoused  throughout  her  prior  career.  She  has 
not  lived  up  to  those  promises. 

So  far,  Norton  has  managed  to  operate  mostly  under  the  radar  screen  of 
public  scrutiny.  That's  because  many  of  the  harms  she  has  committed  so  far 
have  been  a result  of  her  refusing  to  act.  For  example,  she  has  dragged 
her  heels  on  listing  many  vanishing  wildlife  species  as  endangered, 
pushing  them  closer  to  extinction.  Wildlife  that's  already  protected  under 
the  Endangered  Species  Act  is  losing  critical  habitat  because  Norton  is 
refusing  to  fight  lawsuits  by  homebuilders  and  others  bent  on  unbridled 
development . 

She  has  politicized  the  Interior  Department  by  filling  numerous  key 
positions  with  executives  and  lobbyists  from  resource-extracting 
industries.  Together,  they  have  moved  briskly  to  open  more  fragile  public 
lands  to  oil  and  gas  drilling,  mining  and  off-road  vehicles  - sometimes 
even  refusing  to  conduct  environmental  reviews  mandated  by  federal  law. 
Government  scientists  who  object  have  been  silenced  or  ignored. 

lames  Watt  was  outspokenly  anti-environment  and  proud  of  it.  With  his 
self-righteous  proclamations,  he  inflamed  the  public  against  him.  Norton 
is  Madison  Avenue  smooth,  appearing  frequently  for  photos  at  scenic 
locales  to  declare  her  passion  for  conservation  while  working  quietly  at 
the  same  time  to  exploit  our  pristine  wild  places  for  her  friends  in 
industry.  As  Schlickeisen  said,  "She  has  proven  that  she  is  no  lames  Watt. 
She's  worse.  And  unlike  Watt,  she's  getting  away  with  it." 

, , Gary  Smith  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 

(*,*)  P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@speakeasy.org 

('-')  Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S. A.  http://www.nanews.org 

===w=w=== 


A recent  article  in  The  New  Mexican  underscores  this  administration's 
determination  to  exploit  every  possible  natural  resource  this  country  may 
offer  --  and  it  seems  particularly  determined  to  encroach  upon  the  sites 
Native  Americans  hold  sacred. 

After  fighting  off  coal  interests  that  almost  certainly  would  have 
desecrated  (if  not  outrightly  destroyed)  Zuni  Salt  Lakej  the  Zuni  Pueblo 
and  other  local  tribes  are  facing  yet  another  assault,  this  time  from  an 
(unnamed)  gas  and  oil  developer  seeking  leases  of  that  same  site  and 
other  land  in  the  area  for  oil  and  gas  production. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  at  first  says  it  is  "considering''  the 
request,  but  later  in  the  same  article,  says  it  INTENDS  to  GRANT  this 
request  in  its  October  auction. 

An  official  with  the  BLM  cautions  that  just  because  the  company  has  a 
lease  does  not  mean  it  will  be  necessarily  permitted  to  drill.  My 
contention  is  that  this  lease  is  a foot  in  the  door,  and  once  that  foot  is 
in,  the  leg  will  follow  --  and  once  the  land  is  already  despoiled  --  why 
not  allow  that  coal  company  back  in  to  finish  off  the  job? 

So  the  Zuni  hold  this  lake  sacred?  So  what?  It  actually  probably  makes 
it  a more  desirable  target.  Like  the  Sweetgrass  Hills  and  Weatherman's 
Draw,  and  the  Canyon  of  the  Ancients  --  why  not  destroy  our  Native  sacred 
areas?  What  does  this  mean  to  those  who  despise  our  traditions  and  wish 
to  destroy  them  other  than  a double  opportunity  to  accomplish  that  end 
while  lining  their  pockets? 

A final  note:  An  audit  of  lease  fees  showed  that  Indian  landowners  were 
consistently  paid  only  a fraction  of  what  white  landowners  received  for 
use  of  their  land  or  exploitation  of  their  resources.  That  is  yet  another 
reason  for  resource-exploiting  companies  to  seek  opportunities  on  our  land 

They  can  get  even  richer  by  saving  the  cost  of  actually  paying  a fair 
price  for  stripping  the  land  of  its  value. 

================  RELATED  ARTICLE  ================= 

Another  Battle  Looms  Over  Zuni  Salt  Lake 

By  BEN  NEARY  | The  New  Mexican  - Saturdayj  September  13,  2003 

Battles  over  development  near  a lake  sacred  to  Zuni  Pueblo  might  not  be 
over  yet. 

lust  a month  after  an  Arizona  utility  company  abandoned  a controversial 
plan  to  develop  a coal  strip  mine  near  the  lake,  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Land 
Management  is  considering  leasing  a portion  of  the  proposed  mine  site  and 
other  land  in  the  area  for  oil  and  gas  production. 

Environmental  groups  that  fought  the  strip-mine  proposal  call  the 
prospect  of  oil  and  gas  production  in  the  area  an  outrage.  They  say  the 
federal  government  should  place  the  area  off-limits  to  development. 

Gary  Stephens,  geologist  with  the  BLM  in  Santa  Fe,  said  Friday  that  his 
agency  recently  received  a request  from  an  energy  company  to  hold  an 
auction  for  the  right  to  develop  oil  and  gas  on  117,000  acres  of  federal 
land  in  Catron  and  Cibola  counties. 

Stephens  declined  to  name  the  energy  company,  saying  that  federal 
regulations  require  confidentiality. 

"That's  held  confidential  until  the  day  of  the  sale,"  Stephens  said. 

In  response  to  the  company's  request  that  the  oil  and  gas  rights  be 
placed  at  auction,  Stephens  said  the  BLM  intends  to  offer  10-year  leases 
for  oil  and  gas  on  the  land  at  its  quarterly  auction  Oct.  22. 

Even  if  a company  secures  leases  for  oil  and  gas  for  the  land,  Stephens 
said  the  federal  government  would  still  require  the  company  to  secure 
drilling  permits  before  any  disturbance  would  be  allowed  at  the  site. 

"lust  because  we  approve  a permit  for  them  doesn't  mean  they  can  go  out 
and  start  drilling,"  Stephens  said. 

Salt  River  Project,  an  Arizona  utility  company,  announced  last  month 
that  it  was  abandoning  its  plan  to  develop  an  18,000-acre  strip  mine  in 
the  area,  on  the  border  between  Cibola  and  Catron  counties,  south  of 
Grants . 

Although  Salt  River  Project  said  it  decided  against  proceeding  with  the 
mine  because  it  had  located  cheaper  coal  elsewhere,  the  company's 
announcement  followed  bitter  opposition  from  Zuni  Pueblo  and  other  area 
Indian  tribes  who  contended  its  proposal  threatened  the  nearby  Zuni  Salt 


Lake.  The  lake  is  sacred  to  several  southwestern  Indian  tribes. 

Early  this  summer.  New  Mexico's  congressional  delegation  expressed 
concern  that  any  mining  at  the  site  not  be  allowed  to  harm  the  production 
of  brine  at  the  lake. 

David  Cunningham,  lawyer  for  Zuni  Pueblo,  said  Friday  the  pueblo  will 
monitor  any  proposal  for  oil  and  gas  development  in  the  area  closely. 

"Obviously,  if  what  is  planned  will  affect  the  water,  or  the  Zuni  Salt 
Lake,  or  the  archaeological  or  the  traditional  cultural  properties  of  Zuni, 
these  people  can  expect  a lot  of  resistance  from  Zuni  and  the  surrounding 
Indian  nations,"  Cunningham  said. 

Officials  with  Salt  River  Project  in  Phoenix  said  Friday  their  company 
has  nothing  to  do  with  any  oil  and  gas  development  plans  in  the  area. 

Before  Salt  River  Project  abandoned  its  mine  project,  opponents  had 
formed  a group  called  the  Zuni  Salt  Lake  Coalition  to  oppose  it.  The 
Center  for  Biological  Diversity,  an  Arizona-based  environmental  group  that 
commonly  sues  the  federal  government  over  endangered-species  issues,  is  a 
coalition  member. 

Brian  Segee,  Southwest  public-lands  director  with  the  center,  said 
Friday  that  oil  and  gas  leasing  near  the  lake  could  permit  development  of 
coal-bed  methane,  a type  of  natural  gas.  Such  gas  production  commonly 
requires  extensive  pumping  of  groundwater. 

"Obviously,  it's  raising  a lot  of  red  flags,"  Segee  said  of  the  upcoming 
lease  auction.  "Because  it  will  be  pumping  from  the  same  aquifers  that 
have  already  been  shown  as  being  connected  to  Zuni  Salt  Lake. 

"The  fact  that  this  proposal  has  come  out  so  soon  after  SRP  withdrawing 
from  the  coal  mine  really  underscores  the  need  for  permanent  protection 
for  this  area,"  Segee  said. 

Carolyn  lohnson,  director  of  the  Citizens  Coal  Council  in  Colorado,  said 
Friday  she  has  discussed  the  lease  proposal  with  Stephens  of  the  BLM  and 
believes  it  endangers  the  Zuni  Salt  Lake  and  surrounding  area. 

"It  should  be,  I think,  very  clear  that  this  area  needs  permanent 
protection,"  lohnson  said.  Even  if  the  area  around  the  lake  proves 
unviable  for  production  of  oil  or  gas,  she  said,  mere  exploration  would 
damage  the  area. 

There's  not  much  oil  or  gas  production  in  the  area,  Stephens  said. 

Coal  in  the  area  being  considered  for  Salt  River  Project's  strip  mine 
couldn't  produce  much  coal-bed  methane  because  the  coal  is  too  shallow,  he 
said,  but  that  wouldn't  necessarily  stop  a company  from  exploring  the  area. 
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White  House  Backs  Most  Items  in  Emerging  Energy  Package 
By  CARL  HULSE 
September  11,  2003 

WASHINGTON,  Sept.  10  - The  Bush  administration  today  endorsed  the  bulk  of 
the  provisions  being  considered  by  House  and  Senate  negotiators  as  part  of 
a new  energy  policy  and  renewed  its  call  to  open  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  to  oil  drilling. 

"The  administration  believes  Congress  should  look  at  the  facts,  not  the 
rhetoric,  concerning  the  nation's  best  onshore  prospect  for  oil,  a small 
part  of  the  coastal  plain  of  A.N.W.R.,"  Energy  Secretary  Spencer  Abraham 
wrote  in  a letter  to  Congress  spelling  out  the  White  House  position  on  the 
emerging  energy  bill. 

The  oil  drilling  plan,  which  is  in  the  House  version  of  the  bill  but  not 
the  Senate's,  faces  strong  opposition.  At  least  43  senators  have  signed 
new  letters  circulating  on  Capitol  Hill  opposing  the  drilling  plan. 

One  letter,  written  by  Senators  Richard  3.  Durbin  of  Illinois  and 
Russell  D.  Feingold  of  Wisconsin,  both  Democrats,  said  that  adding  the 
drilling  plan  to  the  final  bill  would  "seriously  derail"  efforts  to  pass  a 
broad  bill. 

Senator  Pete  V.  Domenici,  the  New  Mexico  Republican  who  is  chairman  of 
the  House-Senate  negotiations  on  the  energy  measure,  has  said  he  will 
include  the  oil  drilling  plan  only  if  he  is  assured  that  he  has  the  60 
votes  needed  to  overcome  a filibuster.  The  number  of  senators  signing  the 
letters  show  that  Mr.  Domenici  does  not  yet  have  that  level  of  support. 

Representative  Richard  W.  Pombo,  Republican  of  California,  the  chairman 
of  the  House  Resources  Committee,  said  today  that  it  would  be  "wholly 
irresponsible"  not  to  tap  the  oil  reserves,  given  the  state  of  the  economy. 

The  letter  from  Mr.  Abraham  said  the  administration  "strongly  supports" 
provisions  being  considered  to  improve  the  nation's  power  grid  in  the 
aftermath  of  the  blackout,  including  "mandatory  and  enforceable" 
reliability  rules.  It  said  the  White  House  backed  only  voluntary 
membership  in  regional  transmission  organizations  that  some  say  would  help 
avoid  blackouts. 

The  White  House  said  it  was  opposed  to  provisions  that  would  require 
utilities  to  use  a set  amount  of  renewable  fuel  sources,  saying  those 
standards  were  best  left  to  states.  The  administration  also  rejected 
Senate  provisions  on  global  warming,  saying  they  were  inconsistent  with 
the  president's  strategy  on  the  issue.  The  White  House  called  on  Congress 
to  hold  tax  incentives  in  the  measure  to  about  $8  billion  and  raised 
objections  to  price  supports  for  a proposed  natural  gas  pipeline  from 
Alaska,  though  it  endorsed  loan  guarantees  for  the  project. 

"This  comprehensive  energy  bill  should  reduce  our  reliance  on  foreign 
sources  of  energy,  protect  the  environment,  increase  conservation,  improve 
energy  efficiency  and  expand  the  use  of  new  technologies  and  renewable 
energy  sources,"  the  letter  from  Mr.  Abraham  said. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  New  York  Times  Company. 
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Casting  a Cold  Eye  on  Arctic  Oil 
By  NICHOLAS  D.  KRISTOF 
September  10,  2003 

ARCTIC  NATIONAL  WILDLIFE  REFUGE,  Alaska  - Here's  a helpful  hint  for 
backpackers  here  in  the  Arctic:  If  you're  lying  in  your  sleeping  bag  and 
suddenly  feel  a pat  on  the  behind  from  outside  the  tent,  YELL! 

Several  campers  have  been  subjected  to  this  kind  of  sexual  harassment 
lately,  and  when  they  opened  their  tent  flaps,  they  found  polar  bears 
grinning  at  them.  This  refuge  is,  after  all,  a bit  like  a wildlife  safari 
in  reverse  - curious  animals  have  the  opportunity  to  gawk  at  humans. 

After  rafting  and  backpacking  through  this  wilderness  for  a week, 
weighing  whether  Congress  should  allow  oil  drilling  here,  I've  reached  a 
few  conclusions.  One  is  that  both  the  oil  industry  and  environmentalists 
exaggerate  their  cases. 

For  starters,  no  one  has  any  idea  how  much  oil  is  here,  and  we  will 
never  know  unless  it  is  explored.  There  has  been  limited  exploration  and 
test  drilling  in  Eskimo-controlled  lands  in  the  refuge,  but  those  results 
have  been  kept  secret.  Environmentalists  say  contemptuously  that  there's 
only  a six-month  supply,  while  Big  Oil  speaks  of  a 25-year  spigot  - and 
they're  both  talking  through  their  hats. 

Estimates  range  from  3.2  billion  barrels  (which  would  supply  all  U.S. 
needs  for  six  months)  to  16  billion  barrels,  but  these  are  all  wild 
guesses.  The  top  end  of  the  range  would  be  very  significant,  coming  close 
to  doubling  America's  proven  petroleum  reserves  of  22  billion  barrels,  but 
there  is  some  reason  to  be  skeptical  of  the  higher  estimates  - 
particularly  because  the  oil  here  may  not  be  economical  to  extract. 

One  clue,  for  example,  is  that  the  Badami  oil  field,  almost  adjacent  to 
the  Arctic  refuge,  is  now  being  mothballed  because  it  was  producing  only  1, 
300  barrels  a day  instead  of  the  30,000  expected. 

Arctic  oil  can  be  chimerical,  and  it  would  be  tragic  to  sacrifice  this 
wilderness  for  a series  of  dry  wells. 

It  is  true  that  oil  drilling  would  not  ravage  the  entire  refuge.  Only 
the  coastal  plain,  7 percent  of  the  total  area,  would  be  open  to  drilling. 
The  coastal  plain  is  endless  brown  tundra,  speckled  with  ponds  and  lakes, 
boggy  and  squishy  to  hike  in.  It  is  by  far  the  least  scenic  part  of  the 
refuge,  and  if  one  has  to  drill  somewhere  in  the  area,  this  is  the  place 
to  do  it. 

It's  also  only  fair  to  give  special  weight  to  the  views  of  the  only 
people  who  live  in  the  coastal  plain:  the  Inupiat  Eskimos,  who 
overwhelmingly  favor  drilling  (they  are  poor  now,  and  oil  could  make  them 
millionaires).  One  of  the  Eskimos,  Bert  Akootchook,  angrily  told  me  that 
if  environmentalists  were  so  anxious  about  the  Arctic,  they  should  come 
here  and  clean  up  the  petroleum  that  naturally  seeps  to  the  surface  of  the 
tundra . 

Yet  drilling  proponents  who  dismiss  the  coastal  plain  as  a wasteland  - 
Alaska's  governor,  Frank  Murkowski,  has  likened  it  to  a sheet  of  white 
paper  - are  talking  drivel. 

They  should  have  been  with  me  as  I sleepily  opened  the  tent  flap  early 
one  morning  to  see  a herd  of  caribou  outside,  or  beheld  the  polar  bears 
swimming  along  the  coast,  or  admired  a huge  grizzly  as  it  considered 
dining  on  nearby  musk  oxen. 

Drilling  supporters  also  grossly  understate  the  impact  of  drilling  when 
they  speak  of  only  a 2,000-acre  "footprint"  in  the  Arctic.  The  reality  is 
that  oil  would  mean  roads,  lodgings,  pipelines,  security  fences,  guard 
stations  and  airstrips  - and  my  children  would  never  be  able  to  experience 
the  Arctic  as  I have. 

True,  we  need  to  get  our  oil  from  somewhere,  and  Americans  are  dying  now 
in  Iraq  because  of  our  dependence  on  foreign  oil.  So  I would  endorse 
drilling  in  the  Arctic  refuge  if  it  were  part  of  a mega-environmental 
package  that  also  addressed  global  warming,  an  environmental  challenge 
where  we  have  even  more  at  stake  than  in  the  Arctic. 

Daniel  Esty,  a Yale  scholar  of  the  environment,  proposes  such  a deal  - 
with  trepidation  - in  the  interest  of  breaking  the  national  deadlock  on 
environmental  policy. 

The  package  could  include  careful  oil  exploration  in  the  Arctic  National 
Wildlife  Refuge  (exploratory  drilling  could  be  done  in  winter  without 


permanent  damage)  and,  if  it  turned  out  to  be  the  oil  lake  that  proponents 
claim,  commercial  drilling  as  well. 

In  exchange,  the  right  would  accept  a beyond-Kyoto  framework  to  control 
carbon  emissions,  with  tighter  standards  but  a longer  time  frame.  The  deal 
would  include  $1  billion  in  additional  financing  for  solarj  wind  and 
hydrogen  energy,  and  significant  increases  in  vehicle  mileage  standards  to 
promote  conservation. 

Yet  President  Bush's  push  to  open  the  Arctic  refuge  is  not  part  of  such 
a bold  and  thoughtful  package  to  break  the  stalemate  on  the  environment. 
Rather  it  is  simply  a lunge  for  oil.  Without  trying  to  conserve  oil,  Mr. 
Bush  would  gobble  up  a national  treasure,  the  birthright  of  our 
descendants,  as  a first  resort. 

The  argument  that  I find  most  compelling  is  that  this  primordial 
wilderness,  a part  of  our  national  inheritance  that  is  roughly  the  same  as 
it  was  a thousand  years  ago,  would  be  irretrievably  lost  if  we  drilled. 

The  Bush  administration's  proposal  to  drill  is  therefore  not  just  bad 
policy  but  also  shameful,  for  it  would  casually  rob  our  descendants 
forever  of  the  chance  to  savor  this  magical  coastal  plain  - and  to  be 
slapped  in  the  butt  by  a frisky  polar  bear. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  New  York  Times  Company. 
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Blackfeet  treasurer  squelches  layoff  talk 
September  12,  2003 
By  KATHLEEN  A.  SCHULTZ 
Tribune  Staff  Writer 

Bounced  paychecks  to  some  Blackfeet  tribal  employees  this  week  have 
fueled  rumors  of  tribal  insolvency  and  impending  layoffs. 

The  rumors  aren't  true,  Blackfeet  tribal  Treasurer  Doe  Gervais  said 
Thursday,  blaming  the  rubber  checks  on  the  tribal  government's  temporary 
end-of-the-fiscal  year  empty  pockets. 

The  tribe's  fiscal  year  runs  from  October  to  the  end  of  September. 

"We're  not  broke.  We  had  a cash  flow  problem  Monday,  it's  been  resolved, 
and  the  council  hasn't  taken  action  to  lay  anyone  of f , " Gervais  said. 

Because  the  tribe  owns  Blackfeet  National  Bank,  the  bank  on  which  the 
paychecks  were  drawn,  they  could  not  be  cashed  until  funds  were  back  in 
place,  he  said. 

He  declined  to  say  how  much  money  the  tribe  had  to  come  up  with  to 
offset  the  shortfall,  or  from  where  the  money  came. 

But  anyone  whose  checks  have  bounced  should  resubmit  them,  Gervais  said, 
and  they  will  be  covered. 

Rick  Billmanj  owner  of  Billman’s  Inc.  building  supply  store  in  Cut  Bank, 
said  he's  gotten  a lot  of  calls  from  people  asking  if  he's  having  problems 
getting  payments  from  the  tribe,  but  he's  not. 

"So  far,  nothing,"  Billman  said,  adding  that,  as  of  Thursday,  no  checks 
to  his  company  have  bounced.  "And  we  do  a lot  of  business  with  the  tribe." 

Byron  Kluth,  manager  of  First  State  Bank  in  Shelby,  said  his  branch  did 
see  about  four  paychecks  bounce  on  Sept.  4,  but  to  his  knowledge,  all  have 
since  been  paid. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Great  Falls  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Fort  Benton,  Blackfeet  reunite  to  tell  history  of  fur  trade 


By  KAREN  OGDEN 
Tribune  Regional  Editor 
September  14,  2003 

FORT  BENTON  - The  farm  town  of  Fort  Benton  and  the  Blackfeet  Indian 
Reservation  are  80  miles  apart  as  the  crow  flies,  but  they  have  very 
little  economic  connection  in  today's  Montana. 

But  156  years  ago,  their  economies  were  bound  together  when  the  American 
Fur  Co.  opened  the  Fort  Benton  trading  post  to  buy  buffalo  robes  from  the 
Blackfeet.  The  fort's  blockhouse  still  stands  in  a park  in  the  heart  of 
the  riverside  town. 

Next  weekend  the  two  communities  will  make  history  together  again  as 
they  time  travel  to  the  era  of  mountain  men  and  trade  beads  and  buffalo  at 
the  four-day  Fur  Trade  Symposium  in  Fort  Benton. 

"Most  people  in  Fort  Benton  are  aware  that  we're  an  old  town  and  there's 
a lot  of  history  there/'  said  Sharalee  Smith , a member  of  the  town's  Fort 
Restoration  Committee.  "But  I don't  know  that  they're  aware  as  to  the 
partnership  the  two  races  had  back  then." 

The  Blackfeet  Tribe's  prominence  in  the  event  - from  a living  history 
Indian  camp  to  a presentation  on  Blackfeet  language  - demonstrates  a 
growing  Native  American  voice  in  the  retelling  of  Montana's  history, 
organizers  from  Fort  Benton  and  the  reservation  said. 

"We're  really  invited  in  as  partners/'  said  Darrell  Kippj  director  of 
the  Piegan  Institute,  a Browning-based  cultural  preservation  center.  "I'm 
happy  to  report  that  we're  not  an  afterthought." 

At  least  180  history  buffs  will  be  in  town  for  historic  tours  and 
academic  lectures  on  the  fur  trade  era. 

Speakers  will  include  university  professors,  museum  curators,  Blackfeet 
tribal  members  and  even  an  expert  on  Plains  Indian  material  culture  from 
England . 

Field  in  a different  town  every  three  years  by  history  enthusiasts,  the 
symposium  is  open  only  to  paid  registrants. 

But  a re-enactment  Saturday  of  the  opening  of  trade  at  the  fort  - 
complete  with  cannon  firej  horses  and  grog  - will  give  the  public  a good 
dose  of  fur  trade  fever. 

"It'll  be  a colorful  deal/'  said  Fort  Benton  historian  Bob  Doerk,  one  of 
the  symposium's  lead  organizers. 

International  trade 

The  ceremony  was  no  less  colorful  back  in  the  1840s  and  '50s,  when  the 
Blackfeet  met  white  traders  at  the  fort's  gates.  Both  parties  dressed  in 
their  finest. 

This  was  sophisticated  business,  and  each  side  was  out  to  impress  the 
other . 

Though  in  later  years,  whiskey  traders  brought  the  scourge  of  alcohol  to 
the  Blackfeet,  the  early  days  of  the  fur  trade  were  prosperous  and 
equitable . 

"It  was  really  an  entrepreneurial  relationship  where  the  traders  knew 
they  had  to  provide  a fair  exchange  or  they  wouldn't  make  any  money,"  Kipp 
said . 

Long  before  the  World  Trade  Organization,  the  fur  traders  brought  the 
Blackfeet  goods  from  around  the  globe. 

The  traders  offered  utilitarian  items  such  as  British-made  guns  and 
finer  goods  including  Italian  glass  beads  or  vermilion,  a scarlet  pigment 
from  China  prized  among  the  Indians  as  war  paint.  Sold  in  a paper  package 
the  size  of  a bar  of  hotel  soap,  the  pigment  sold  for  $5  to  $6  a pound  on 
the  Chinese  market,  a handsome  price  in  those  days,  said  Dim  Flanson, 
curator  of  the  Museum  of  the  Fur  Trade  in  Chadron,  Neb.,  and  a lecturer  at 
the  symposium. 

At  first,  trappers  were  after  beaver  pelts  to  sell  for  fashionable  top 
hats  back  East  and  in  Europe 

"(The  traders')  sole  purpose  was  to  develop  customers,  and  they  operated 
just  like  Wal-Mart  and  the  rest  of  them,"  Kipp  said.  "They  gave  you  a lot 
of  credit  and  brought  you  a lot  of  nice  things  and  tried  to  get  you  to 
come  back  the  next  year." 

In  fact,  the  fur  trade  helped  build  some  modern  companies. 

Trade  blankets  made  by  the  Fludson  Bay  Co.,  now  a Canadian  department 
store  chain,  still  are  prized  gifts  at  powwow  ceremonies.  The  DuPont  Co. 
of  Wilmington,  Del.,  today  one  of  the  world's  leading  chemistry  companies, 
made  gunpowder  that  was  sold  to  the  Blackfeet,  Flanson  said. 

"The  Indians  were  very  careful  about  what  they  chose,"  he  said.  "The 
traders  had  to  supply  just  what  the  Indian  wanted,  and  the  trader  gathered 
those  goods  from  around  the  world." 


The  first  anthropologists 

Like  modern-day  companieSj  the  fur  traders  did  market  research. 

"Companies  would  send  their  more  adventurous  types  out  first  and  they 
would  spend  a winter  with  the  tribes  and  learn  to  speak  their  languagej 
and  they  knew  where  the  tribes  were  going  to  be  at/'  Kipp  said. 

The  traders  were  known  to  Great  Plains  tribes  long  before  Lewis  and 
Clark  passed  through  in  1805. 

"Not  only  did  (the  traders)  set  up  trade  agreements  with  the  Native 
AmericanSj  but  in  many  cases  they  recorded  languagej"  Kipp  said.  "They 
took  extensive  field  noteSj  so  in  many  ways  they  were  the  earliest 
visiting  anthropologists." 

The  Blackfeet  first  encountered  a Hudson  Bay  Co.  trader  in  the  1750s  in 
what  is  now  Canadaj  Kipp  said. 

The  traders  also  mapped  some  of  the  plains  along  the  Missouri  River 
before  Lewis  and  Clark's  journey.  When  the  expedition  arrived  at  the 
Mandan  villages  in  North  Dakotaj  fur  traders  already  were  therej  Hanson 
said . 

"Lewis  and  Clark  merely  proved  to  the  fur  traders  in  St.  Louis  that  yeSj 
you  can  go  across  the  RockieSj"  Hanson  said. 

Lewis  and  Clark's  journals  remain  an  important  source  for  modern 
historians.  But  today's  tribes  are  writing  and  telling  their  history  in 
their  own  words. 

"There's  a total  renaissance  right  now  among  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  in 
studying  their  own  history  and  beginning  to  recount  their  own  historical 
analysisj"  Kipp  said. 

When  Lewis  and  Clark  Bicentennial  events  began  in  2000j  "most  of  the 
presentation  then  reflected  almost  exclusively  the  view  of  Lewis  and  Clark 
and  primarily  through  their  journalSj  and  little  attention  was  given  to 
the  Native  American  sidej"  Kipp  said.  "Indian  people  wanted  nothing  to  do 
with  it." 

But  organizers  have  since  made  a genuine  effort  to  include  the  Indian 
side  of  the  storyj  both  for  Lewis  and  Clark  events  and  other  activities 
such  as  Fort  Benton's  symposiurrij  Kipp  said. 

A meeting  of  the  Montana  Lewis  and  Clark  Bicentennial  Commission  in 
Lewistown  next  month  is  titled  "Many  Nations  - 
One  Land." 

"Once  (Indians)  realized  they  were  not  brought  in  as  token  presenters  or 
sideshows  or  sidebars  they  began  to  realize  their  scholarship  and 
presentations  were  respected  equally  with  otherSj"  he  said. 

Prosperous  times 

Although  the  Indian  side  of  the  fur  trade  story  ends  badlyj  the  fur 
traders  initially  improved  the  Blackfeet 's  lot  with  metal  cooking  pots  and 
kniveSj  firearms  and  "a  whole  range  of  things  that  simply  made  life  easier 
for  therrij"  Kipp  said. 

The  Blackfeet  at  first  kept  non-Indian  trappers  out  of  their  territoryj 
Doerk  said. 

But  in  1831  they  allowed  the  American  Fur  Co.  to  build  a trading  post  at 
Fort  Piegan  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Missouri  River  on  the  neck  of  land 
between  the  Missouri  and  Marias  rivers. 

The  company  moved  its  post  several  timeSj  finally  opening  Fort  Benton  in 
1847. 

Its  main  currency  was  the  buffalo  robe. 

By  the  late  1830s  beaver  fur  hats  had  fallen  out  of  fashion  in  Europej 
replaced  by  silk.  Buffalo  robes  were  popular  as  carriage  blankets  and  the 
tough  hide  was  used  for  belts  in  East  Coast  textile  mills , Doerk  said. 

At  the  height  of  the  buffalo  robe  trade  in  the  1840s  and  '50s  more  than 
100J000  buffalo  robes  a year  were  sent  down  the  Missourij  Hanson  said. 

Smallpox  and  bloodshed 

But  the  prosperous  times  were  not  to  last  for  the  Blackfeet. 

Smallpox  ravaged  the  tribe  while  population  pressure  from  the  gold  rush 
and  displaced  Civil  War  veterans  strained  relations  with  whites. 

In  Fort  Bentonj  Blackfeet  were  shot  on  the  street  in  the  light  of  day 
and  tossed  in  the  riverj  Doerk  said. 

"The  other  thing  that  came  to  a screeching  halt  was  there  weren't  any 
more  buffalo  and  one  day  the  Indians  found  themselves  hungryj"  Hanson  said. 

The  only  survivor 

Fort  Benton  was  sold  to  the  military  in  1865. 

In  his  book  "Montana:  An  Uncommon  Landj"  the  late  historian  and 


University  of  Montana  professor  K.  Ross  Toole  notes  that  of  11  American 
Fur  Co.  posts  established  in  Montanaj  Fort  Benton  was  the  only  one  to 
survive  the  end  of  trade  and  to  establish  a permanent  community. 

Though  the  Blackfeet  now  are  separated  from  Fort  Benton  by  decades  of 
subsequent  historyj  the  communities'  shared  history  will  come  back  to  life 
next  weekend. 

"Native  American  history  is  absolutely  intertwined  with  American 
historyj"  Kipp  said.  "You  can't  separate  them.  They  have  to  be  presented 
as  one  entity." 

Copyright  c.  2003  Great  Falls  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Reservation  closures  end  today 
By  30HN  STROMNES  of  the  Missoulian 
September  10j  2003 

PABLO  - Effective  Wednesdayj  the  general  rangeland  and  forest  closure  of 
tribal  lands  on  the  Flathead  Reservation  has  been  canceledj  officials  of 
the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  announced. 

The  Tribal  Council  took  the  action  Tuesday  morning  rescinding  the 
general  reservation-wide  closure  of  tribal  lands  imposed  duly  31j  said 
Germaine  Whitej  information  and  education  specialist  with  the  tribal 
government  in  Poison. 

Stage  II  fire  restrictions  will  remain  in  effect  until  there  is  a 
significant  long-term  change  in  fire  danger.  Tony  Flarwoodj  tribal  fire 
management  officer  urged  residents  and  visitors  to  exercise  caution  while 
huntingj  working  or  recreating  outdoors. 

Stage  II  fire  restrictions  prohibit  campfires;  smokingj  except  within  an 
enclosed  vehicle  or  buildingj  a developed  recreation  site  or  while  stopped 
in  an  approvedj  cleared  area;  and  operating  motorized  vehicles  off 
designated  roads  and  trails. 

"Floot-owl"  restrictions j in  effect  from  1 p.m.  to  1 a.m.  each  dayj 
prohibit  blastingj  welding  activities  and  most  logging  activitieSj 
including  firewood  cutting. 

Reporter  John  Stromnes  can  be  reached  at  1-800-366-7816 
or  at  jstromnes@missoulian.com 
Copyright  c.  2003  Missoulian. 
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Study:  Fire  Caused  Long-Term  Damage  to  Nambe'  Lake 
By  MARISSA  STONE  | The  New  Mexican 
Wednesdayj  September  10j  2003 

A hydrologist  hired  to  assess  damages  to  Nambe'  reservoir  caused  by  the 
Molina  Complex  Fire  said  sediment  from  the  blaze  has  shortened  the  life  of 
the  man-made  lake. 

Nambe'  reservoir  which  was  designed  to  last  about  100  yearSj  now  has  a 
lot  of  dead  storage  space  because  an  Aug.  10  flash  flood  washed  dirt  and 
other  sediment  that  collected  at  the  bottorrij  said  Laurel  Lacherj  a 
hydrologist  hired  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  "The  long-term  impact 
to  the  reservoir  is  worse  than  expectedj"  she  said. 

For  the  lake  to  regain  some  of  its  lifej  it  would  have  to  be  dredgedj 
Lacher  said. 

The  BIA  is  completing  the  assessment  of  damages  at  the  pueblo's 


recreation  area  to  determine  if  it  will  be  eligible  for  the  federal  Burn 
Area  Emergency  Response  fundingj  which  will  be  awarded  if  the  tribal 
members'  life  and  livelihood  were  affected  by  the  fire. 

Only  $2  million  remains  in  that  fund  this  yearj  and  it  must  be  shared  by 
all  tribeSj  said  Ed  Wallhagenj  BAER  coordinator  with  the  BIA's  Southwest 
regional  office. 

The  tribe's  attorney  is  conducting  a review  of  the  damages  to  determine 
if  the  pueblo  will  file  a tort  claim  notice  against  the  U.S.  Forest 
Servicej  said  Nambe  Gov.  Tom  Talache.  A tort  claim  notice  puts  a 
government  agency  on  notice  that  a lawsuit  could  follow.  "I  don't  know  if 
the  BIA  is  going  to  have  enough  money  to  cover  the  damages/'  Talache  said. 

The  BIA  hired  Lacher  to  complete  an  independent  study  of  the  area 
because  Nambe'  Pueblo  officials  were  dissatisfied  with  a recent  assessment 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service  conducted  of  the  burn  site.  The  Forest  Service 
determined  the  pueblo  should  receive  $60j000  for  overall  damages  from  the 
firej  said  Nambe'  Pueblo  Lt.  Gov.  Shannon  McKenna. 

Some  officials  criticized  the  Forest  Service  for  not  fighting  the  fire 
aggressively  from  the  start. AG 

The  lightning-sparked  fire  began  Tune  23  in  the  Pecos  Wilderness  and 
burned  7j240  acreSj  including  264  acres  of  pueblo  lands. 

Lacher's  assessment  also  will  include  BIA  reports  on  whether  the  quality 
of  pueblo's  38-square-mile  watershed  and  drinking  water  were  damaged  by 
the  fire.  However  that  report  is  not  complete  yetj  Lacher  said. 

Nambe'  Pueblo's  governor  and  lieutenant  governor  said  in  duly  that  the 
tribe  lost  53  percent  of  the  income  it  normally  receives  from  its 
recreation  area.  People  hikej  fish  and  camp  at  the  lake. 

Nambe'  Pueblo  Lt.  Gov.  Shannon  McKenna  has  said  the  tribe  makes  its 
yearly  income  from  the  recreational  area  during  dune,  duly  and  August. 

Nambe'  Lake  has  been  closed  since  the  fire  and  the  pueblo  has  been 
holding  concerts  and  other  events  at  the  falls  to  try  to  recover  some  of 
the  lost  revenueSj  Talache  said. 

After  the  firej  hundreds  of  trout  began  dying  in  the  Nambe'  Lake  because 
carbon  and  other  organic  matter  from  the  fire  washed  into  the  lake  and 
choked  the  oxygen  source  of  the  fishj  said  Steve  RomerOj  Nambe'  Pueblo's 
environmental  director. 

Between  Aug.  29  and  Sept.  3j  RomerOj  Matthew  Gutierrez  and  doe  Garciaj 
members  of  the  tribe's  environmental  department , along  with  an  employee  of 
the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  servicej  counted  300  dead  rainbow  trout  and 
sunfish  along  a 100-yard  stretch  of  the  Rio  Nambe/  said  Chris  Kitcheyanj 
a fish  biologist  with  the  service. 

But  the  men  also  found  hundreds  of  living  fish  in  other  sections  of  the 
riverj  where  dissolved  oxygen  that  fish  need  to  survive  was  more  plentiful 
Kitcheyan  said. 

In  the  lakej  where  dissolved  oxygen  levels  were  loWj  more  dead  fish  were 
found j Kitcheyan  said. 

The  group  conducted  a study  of  the  fish  in  the  area  to  determine  the 
impacts  of  the  fire. 

"We've  been  told  (by  biologists)  it  will  be  years  before  the  fish 
population  is  back  to  the  way  it  was  before  the  firej”  Romero  said. 

Although  the  tribe  stocks  the  lake  with  rainbow  troutj  those  fish  breed 
with  cutthroat  trout  that  are  already  in  the  lakej  Romero  said. 
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Bush  brief  backs  Fla.  agency  over  Miccosukee  Tribe 
Thursdayj  September  llj  2003 

The  Bush  administration  asked  the  Supreme  Court  on  Wednesday  to  overturn 
a victory  the  Miccosukee  Tribe  obtained  as  part  of  the  $8  billion  battle 
to  clean  up  the  Florida  Everglades. 

In  Mayj  the  Department  of  Dustice  sided  with  the  tribe  in  urging  the 
justices  not  to  take  the  case.  At  the  timej  Solicitor  General  Ted  Olsonj 
who  handled  President  Bush's  Florida  election  appealj  said  in  a brief  that 
the  matter  was  not  of  national  significance  and  didn't  create  a conflict 


among  the  lower  courts. 

But  now  that  the  nation's  high  court  has  agreed  to  hear  the  disputej 
Olson  and  other  government  lawyers  have  shifted  their  stance.  They  are  not 
supporting  the  tribe's  bid  to  stop  water  containing  high  levels  of 
phosphorousj  a dangerous  pollutantj  from  being  pumped  into  the  Everglades. 

"The  Bush  administration's  approach  would  allow  phosphorous  pollution  to 
poison  the  Everglades said  Nancy  Stoner , director  of  the  Clean  Water 
Project  at  Natural  Resources  Defense  Council  in  response  to  the  brief. 
"[Gov.]  Deb  Bush  should  call  his  brother  and  tell  him  this  idea  is  as  bad 
as  drilling  for  oil  off  the  coast  of  Florida." 

At  issue  is  a pumping  station  operated  by  the  South  Florida  Water 
Management  Districtj  a state  agency.  The  station  discharges  polluted  water 
directly  into  the  Miccosukee's  homelands. 

The  tribe  and  a coalition  of  environmental  groups  contend  that  the 
activity  violates  the  federal  Clean  Water  Act.  They  want  the  district  to 
seek  a permit  from  the  Environmental  Protection  Agencyj  a process  that 
would  allow  for  greater  tribal  and  public  input. 

The  districtj  in  a brief  submitted  on  Tuesdayj  stood  firm  in  its 
opposition  to  the  permit  issue.  The  managers  argue  that  they  are  not 
generating  new  pollution  that  would  trigger  the  Clean  Water  Act. 

That  point  is  crucial  to  the  government's  stance  in  the  case.  Olson's 
brief  supports  the  view  that  the  pumping  station  itself  doesn't  add 
pollutants  to  the  water. 

The  pumping  station  "water  containSj  howeverj  higher  levels  of 
phosphorus  than  the  waters  in"  the  EvergladeSj  the  brief  admits. 

And  in  a position  somewhat  contrary  to  the  May  briefj  Olson  argues  that 
the  U.S.  has  a "substantial  interest"  in  the  case  due  to  the  $8  billion 
Everglades  cleanup.  The  Bush  administrationj  Secretary  of  Interior  Gale 
Norton  and  the  U.S.  Army  Corps  of  Engineers  are  big  backers  of  the  plan. 

In  a separate  casej  the  tribe  has  challenged  how  the  plan  was  developed. 
The  11th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  ruled  in  the  tribe's  favor  last 
September  and  said  there  wasn't  enough  tribal  or  public  consultation. 

The  tribe  and  the  environmental  groups  have  not  yet  submitted  their 
final  arguments  in  South  Florida  Water  Management  District  v.  Miccosukee 
Tribej  No.  02-626.  The  brief  is  due  by  November  14. 
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Attorneys  Appeal  Norton  Contempt  Ruling 
ROBERT  GEHRKE 
Associated  Press 
September  3j  2003 

WASHINGTON  - Attorneys  suing  the  government  on  behalf  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  American  Indians  asked  a federal  appeals  court  Tuesday  to 
reinstate  a contempt  of  court  reprimand  of  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton. 

U.S.  District  ludge  Royce  Lamberth  held  Norton  in  civil  contempt  almost 
a year  agOj  ruling  that  her  department  had  "committed  fraud  on  the  court" 
by  deceiving  the  judge  about  progress  toward  fixing  a system  for  managing 
royalties  from  American  Indian-owned  land. 

The  Indian  plaintiffs  allege  the  government  squandered  billions  of 
dollars  of  oilj  gaSj  timber  and  grazing  royalties  that  belonged  to  Indians. 

A three-judge  appeals  court  panel  suspended  the  contempt  ruling  in  April 
and  vacated  the  contempt  citation  in  Dulyj  saying  Norton  should  not  be 
reprimanded  for  actions  that  occurred  partly  during  the  tenure  of  her 
predecessor  Bruce  Babbitt. 

The  panel  also  said  Lamberth  should  have  used  the  stricter  standards  for 
criminal  contemptj  not  civil  contemptj  when  deciding  whether  to  sanction 
Norton . 

In  their  filing  Tuesdayj  the  plaintiffs'  attorneys  asked  the  full  nine- 
member  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  to 
overturn  the  three  judges  and  to  reinstate  the  contempt  decision. 


They  said  the  three  judges  erred  in  basing  their  decision  on  issues  that 
were  not  raised  before  Lamberth  and  considering  the  cases  as  a matter  of 
possible  criminal  contempt.  The  appeals  court  has  ruled  that  its  judges 
lack  jurisdiction  in  civil  contempt  cases,  the  brief  stated. 

"It  was  a device  to  create  jurisdiction  for  the  court  of  appeals  where 
otherwise,  as  a matter  of  federal  law,  they  had  none,"  said  Dennis  Gingold 
attorney  for  more  than  300,000  American  Indians  in  the  class-action 
lawsuit . 

Dan  DuBray,  a spokesman  for  the  Interior  Department,  said:  "It  is  not 
surprising  that  the  attorneys  for  the  plaintiffs,  after  sustaining  such  a 
significant  loss  in  front  of  the  court  of  appeals  would  attempt  to  have  it 
reversed.  Not  only  have  they  had  their  efforts  to  find  the  secretary  and 
others  in  contempt  overturned,  but  they've  had  their  claims  for  $3  million 
in  attorneys  fees  also  reversed." 

The  case  against  the  government  was  filed  in  1996,  alleging  that  the 
Interior  Department  mismanaged  the  oil,  gas,  mining  and  timber  royalties 
for  more  than  a century. 

Money  was  never  collected,  misappropriated  or  stolen  and  documents  were 
poorly  kept  or  destroyed. 

Lamberth  ruled  in  1999  that  the  department  breached  its  duties  as 
trustee  of  the  money  and  ordered  the  Interior  Department  to  piece  together 
what  is  owed  and  repair  its  management  of  the  accounts. 

In  September  2002,  he  held  Norton  in  contempt,  after  an  extensive  trial, 
for  failing  to  do  an  accounting  and  concealing  holes  in  the  department's 
computer  security  from  the  court. 

She  was  the  third  Cabinet  official  to  be  held  in  contempt  in  relation  to 
the  case.  Babbitt  and  Treasury  Secretary  Robert  Rubin  were  held  in 
contempt  during  the  Clinton  administration  for  failing  to  turn  over 
documents . 

The  plaintiffs  say  $176  billion  passed  through  the  accounts,  including 
interest,  and  the  Indian  landowners  may  have  been  cheated  out  of  tens  of 
billions  of  dollars.  The  department  concedes  the  money  was  not  properly 
managed  but  figures  the  amount  owed  probably  is  no  more  than  a few  million 
dollars . 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Sun  Herald/Gulfport  MS,  Knight  Ridder. 
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Appeals  court  blocks  Norton's  appeal  in  trust  case 
Wednesday,  September  10,  2003 

A federal  appeals  court  late  Tuesday  dismissed  the  Bush  administration's 
second  round  of  appeals  in  the  Indian  trust  fund  lawsuit,  cutting  short 
some  of  the  federal  government's  options  in  the  long-running  case. 

In  a brief  order,  the  D.C.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  threw  out  the 
government's  challenges  with  prejudice,  meaning  they  cannot  be  filed  again 
Attorneys  for  Secretary  of  Interior  Gale  Norton  asked  to  withdraw  the 
arguments,  but  had  wanted  them  preserved  for  a later  date. 

A three-judge  panel  also  ordered  Norton  to  show  cause  why  a personal 
appeal,  filed  by  a private  law  firm  whose  fees  are  being  reimbursed  at 
taxpayers'  expense,  should  not  be  dismissed.  The  court  gave  her  30  days  to 
respond  "in  light  of  the  fact  that  the  Department  of  the  Interior's 
interests  are  fully  represented"  by  government  lawyers  on  the  federal 
payroll. 

The  order,  released  after  hours,  means  oral  arguments  that  were 
scheduled  for  lanuary  2004  are  canceled.  Norton  was  seeking  to  overturn 
two  decisions  from  U.S.  District  ludge  Royce  Lamberth  that  force  the 
government  to  act  more  like  a private  trustee  when  handling  funds 
belonging  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  Indians. 

Dennis  Gingold,  a Washington,  D.C.,  attorney  for  the  plaintiffs,  said 
the  move  from  the  appeals  court  "reinforces  the  trust"  by  applying,  to  the 
government,  what  is  known  in  trust  law  as  a fiduciary  exception.  Normally, 
the  department  can  cite  the  attorney-client  privilege  or  the  work  product 
doctrine  to  keep  certain  matters  private  during  litigation. 

But  under  the  fiduciary  exception  affirmed  in  the  case.  Interior  can't 


hide  behind  lawyers  to  keep  information  from  Indian  beneficiaries,  Gingold 
said.  "The  books  are  wide  open/'  he  said. 

Gingold  also  said  the  move  has  implications  for  contempt  charges  that 
are  in  dispute.  There  are  enough  judges  on  the  D.C.  Circuit  in 
disagreement  about  the  case  to  warrant  reconsideration  of  sanctions,  he 
argued . 

"So  we  think  it's  a good  sign,"  he  said. 

In  Duly,  a three-judge  panel  cleared  Norton  and  former  Indian  affairs 
aide  Neal  McCaleb  of  lying  about  failed  efforts  to  reform  the  trust.  Three 
Republican  appointees  --  Chief  ludge  Douglas  H.  Ginsburg,  A.  Raymond 
Randolph  and  Karen  Lecraft  Henderson  --  handled  the  contempt  appeal. 

A different  panel  made  of  two  Republican  appointees  --  Harry  T.  Edwards 
and  David  B.  Sentelle  --  and  David  S.  Tatel,  a Democrat  appointee,  was  set 
to  hear  the  fiduciary  exception  appeal.  Sentelle  wrote  the  February  2001 
decision  that  upheld  Lamberth's  historic  ruling  in  the  case. 

The  split  leaves  just  three  active  judges  with  the  potential  to  tip  the 
case  against  Norton.  That  can  only  happen  if  the  court  agrees  to  hear  the 
plaintiffs'  motion  to  rehear  the  contempt  appeal.  The  court  also  has  three 
senior  judges  who  don't  normally  handle  cases. 

The  makeup  of  the  D.C.  Circuit  has  been  a key  battleground  for  the  Bush 
administration  since  early  2001.  Democrats  blocked  a Senate  vote  on 
nominee  Miguel  Estrada,  who  decided  to  drop  out  of  consideration  last  week. 

Another  nominee,  lohn  G.  Roberts  lr.,  has  not  come  up  for  a vote. 

Roberts  defended  the  state  of  Alaska  in  the  historic  Venetie  Supreme  Court 
case  that  determined  there  was  no  Indian  Country  in  the  state. 

The  Cobell  case  has  been  to  the  appeals  court  twice  since  its  inception, 
costing  taxpayers  millions  in  the  process.  According  to  a Department  of 
Tustice  disclosure,  Norton's  lawyer,  Herbert  Fenster,  and  his  law  firm 
were  reimbursed  $491,538.63  to  argue  on  her  behalf  to  the  D.C.  Circuit. 
Fenster's  work  largely  consisted  of  a brief  that  was  filed  late  and  didn't 
play  a role  in  the  court's  decision. 

A Department  of  lustice  spokesperson  had  no  immediate  comment  on 
yesterday's  order,  which  was  not  faxed  from  the  clerk's  office  until  after 
6 p.m.  A message  was  left  for  a Department  of  Interior  spokesperson. 
Copyright  c.  2000-2003  Indianz.Com. 
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Definition  of  'Native  American'  at  stake  in  ancient  skeleton  case 
By  WILLIAM  McCALL 
Associated  Press  Writer 

PORTLAND,  Ore.  (AP)  - With  both  sides  clashing  over  the  definition  of 
"Native  American,"  an  appeals  court  heard  arguments  Wednesday  on  whether 
a 9, 300-year-old  skeleton  known  as  Kennewick  Man  belongs  to  scientists  or 
Indian  tribes. 

The  Interior  Department  has  been  fighting  with  scientists  over  control 
of  the  bones  since  they  were  discovered  in  1996  along  the  banks  of  the 
Columbia  River  near  Kennewick,  Wash. 

Anthropologists  want  to  do  research  on  the  skeleton.  But  then-interior 
Secretary  Bruce  Babbitt  ruled  three  years  ago  the  bones  should  be  handed 
over  to  the  tribes  for  reburial.  Last  October,  U.S.  Magistrate  lohn 
lelderks  overturned  Babbitt  and  approved  research  on  the  bones. 

lelderks  agreed  with  arguments  by  scientists  who  said  there  was  no 
direct  link  between  the  skeleton  and  modern  tribes. 

The  government  and  the  tribes  appealed,  and  argued  their  case  on 
Wednesday  before  a three-judge  panel  of  the  9th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals . 

The  definition  of  "Native  American"  is  at  issue  because  of  differing 
interpretations  of  a 1990  federal  law  aimed  at  returning  Indian  remains  to 
tribes  and  discouraging  illegal  trafficking  in  bones  or  artifacts  taken 
from  burial  sites. 

The  law  defines  Native  American  as  someone  "indigenous  to  the  United 
States . " 


Judge  Susan  Graber  asked  whether  the  definition  could  cover  any  bones 
found  in  North  America  that  were  so  old  they  rivaled  the  age  of  ancient 
fossils . 

"YeSj  they  would  be  considered  Native  American/'  said  Ellen  Durkeej  a 
Justice  Department  attorney  representing  the  Interior  Department. 

But  Paula  Barran^  attorney  for  the  scientistSj  argued  that  Congress  in 
its  definition  did  not  intend  to  include  people  who  lived  that  long  ago. 

She  said  the  law  was  not  intended  to  block  scientific  research  to 
determine  how  ancient  settlers  arrived  in  North  America. 

Kennewick  Man  drew  scientific  interest  because  it  is  one  of  the  oldestj 
most  complete  skeletons  found  in  North  Americaj  with  characteristics 
unlike  modern  Indians. 

In  his  ruling  last  October  Jelderks  said  the  term  "Native  American" 
requires  "a  cultural  relationship"  with  a modern  tribe  to  qualify  under 
the  1990  law.  He  said  his  review  of  court  documentSj  including  scientific 
reportSj  produced  no  evidence  to  support  any  cultural  link  between 
Kennewick  Man  and  the  Northwest  tribes  seeking  reburial. 

The  appeals  court  is  not  expected  to  rule  until  next  year.  Attorneys  for 
both  sides  said  they  expect  further  appeals  whatever  the  ruling. 

Copyright  c.  1996-2003  The  Charleston  Gazette/Charleston j WV. 
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Utah  lags  in  educating  IndianSj  state  committee  says 

Associated  Press 

Sept.  15 , 2003  07:30  AM 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  - Utah  is  lagging  behind  several  other  states  in  Indian 
educationj  a Utah  American  Indian/Alaska  Native  Education  State  Plan 
Advisory  Committee  report  said. 

A group  of  65  tribal  leaderSj  tribal  educatorSj  state  and  federal 
education  officials  compiled  the  document. 

The  committee  said  Utah  is  behind  IdahOj  New  MexicOj  Arizonaj  Californiaj 
Montana  and  Minnesotaj  which  have  all  mandated  that  their  education 
systems  change  their  social  studies  core  curriculum  and  counseling 
programs . 

Forrest  Cuchj  director  of  the  state  Division  of  Indian  AffairSj  will 
present  the  plan  Wednesday  to  the  legislative  education  interim  committee. 

"They  don't  know  how  to  educate  Indian  children/'  Cuch  said  of  Utah's 
schools.  "We  have  generally  failed  our  kids  over  the  past  50  years." 

Cuch  said  the  schools  should  include  more  American  Indian  history  and 
show  sensitivity  to  Indian  culture. 

The  report  said  that  "Indian  people  are  still  suffering  from  and  have 
not  healed  from  the  North  American  conquestj  nor  the  violent  struggle  to 
settle  Utahj  predominantly  by  members  of  (The  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of 
Latter-day  Saints)." 

Cuch  met  Friday  with  Richard  Kendellj  deputy  to  Gov.  Mike  Leavitt  for 
higher  educationj  public  education  and  economic  development. 

"I  agree  that  Native  American  kids  are  not  being  well  servedj"  Kendell 
said.  "They  drop  out  in  disproportionate  numberSj  and  their  achievement 
levels  in  school  are  not  very  good." 

Cuch  said  Indian  children  are  falling  through  the  cracks  in  greater 
numberSj  dropping  out  of  school  and  turning  to  self-destructive  behaviors 
that  involve  drugs  and  alcohol  at  an  alarming  rate. 

The  report  said  a lack  of  "accurate  and  culturally  relevant  curriculum" 
perpetuates  stereotypes  and  contributes  to  low  self-esteem  among  Indian 
students . 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Arizona  Republic. 
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Ute  tribe  awarded  $2.3  million  contract 
By  Laura  Banish/The  Daily  Times 
Sep  10,  2003,  11:20 

DURANGOj  Colo.  - Despite  the  fact  that  the  cost  of  the  Animas-La  Plata 
Project  has  nearly  doubled,  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  reported  this  week 
it  will  continue  to  move  full-steam  ahead  with  current  construction  plans 
and  award  contracts  for  work  on  the  Ridges  Basin  Dam. 

Project  Team  Leader  Ken  Beck  said  he  does  not  anticipate  the  $162 
million  cost  increase  to  have  an  immediate  impact  on  the  project's 
constructionj  however  the  long-term  goal  of  completing  the  entire  dam  by 
April  2008  may  be  pushed  back  a year  or  two  depending  on  how  much  money 
Congress  allocates  the  project  in  the  coming  years. 

Beck  said  the  bureau  awarded  Weeminuche  Construction  Authority  with  a $2 
3 million  contract  Tuesday  for  work  considered  "critical"  in  keeping  with 
the  overall  construction  time  line  for  the  Animas-La  Plata  Project. 

"To  date  we're  right  on  schedule/'  Beck  said.  "Completion  of  this 
contract  is  an  important  step  in  keeping  the  construction  of  Ridges  Basin 
Dam  on  schedule." 

Beck  said  the  Weeminuche  contract  includes  key  sediment  retention 
structures  on  Basin  Creek,  excavation  of  the  dam's  right  abutment  above 
the  existing  stream  level  and  construction  of  a ravine  dam  just  downstream 
of  the  dam's  right  abutment.  Also  specified  in  the  contract  is 
installation  of  a construction  water  delivery  system  to  the  dam  and 
reservoir  site  and  construction  of  additional  segments  of  a haul  road  for 
constructing  Ridges  Basin  dam. 

Weeminuche  Construction  Authority  is  owned  and  operated  by  the  Ute 
Mountain  Ute  Tribe.  Sky  Ute  Sand  and  Gravel,  owned  by  the  Southern  Ute 
Indian  Tribe,  was  chosen  to  provide  some  of  the  materials  for  construction 
The  work  is  anticipated  to  be  finished  by  the  end  of  September. 
Furthermore,  Beck  said  the  bureau  has  moved  an  enormous  amount  of  earth 
since  blasting  activities  began  at  the  dam  site  in  May  and  concrete  is 
expected  to  be  poured  soon.  Beck  said  this  will  be  a "huge  step"  forward. 
Laura  Banish:  laurab@daily-times.com 

Copyright  c.  2003  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
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Swinomish  may  sue  over  tide  gates 
SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER  STAFF 
September  10,  2003 

The  Swinomish  Tribe  yesterday  announced  it  plans  to  sue  over  the  use  of 
gates  that  block  salmon  from  Skagit  County  estuaries. 

Tide  gates  are  used  largely  by  farmers  to  keep  salt  water  out  of 
farmland  that  abuts  Puget  Sound.  The  tribe  notified  one  of  the  12  Skagit 
County  diking  districts,  elected  bodies  that  regulate  the  use  of  the  gates 
that  in  60  days  it  could  be  sued. 

The  suit  in  federal  court  could  be  averted,  tribal  officials  said,  if 
the  parties  reach  an  agreement  over  the  gates  that  are  barring  threatened 
Chinook  salmon  from  inland  waterways  on  Fir  Island. 

The  tribe  could  take  action  under  the  Endangered  Species  Act,  arguing 
that  the  barriers  are  harming  the  fish  and  therefore  illegal. 

After  the  Columbia  River,  the  Skagit  River  has  the  state's  second- 
largest  wild  salmon  runs.  This  year  legislators  approved  a law  supporting 
the  use  of  tide  gates. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2003  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 
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INDIANS  ASK  COURT  TO  REINSTATE  CONTEMPT  FINDING  AGAINST  INTERIOR  SECRETARY 

WASHINGTON,  Sept.  2 - Lawyers  for  a group  of  Indians  today  asked  the 
nine  active  judges  who  sit  on  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of 
Columbia  to  reinstate  the  civil  contempt  citations  against  Interior 
Secretary  Gale  Norton  and  her  top  Indian  affairs  aide,  former  assistant 
Interior  secretary  Neal  McCaleb. 

Norton  and  McCaleb  were  found  to  be  unfit  trustee-delegates  as  the 
result  of  the  fraud  and  other  misconduct  that  U.S.  District  ludge  Royce 
Lamberth  found  they  had  perpetrated  on  his  court  in  a lawsuit  filed  by  the 
Indians.  The  Indians  are  seeking  a full  accounting  of  individual  Indian 
trust  accounts. 

The  lawyers  cited  errors  by  the  three-judge  panel  in  seeking  a review  of 
the  duly  18  ruling  by  the  full  court  of  appeals.  The  panel  decided  that  a 
district  court  ruling  holding  both  Norton  and  Neal  McCaleb  in  civil 
contempt  had  to  be  reversed  because  the  sanction  was  a criminal  proceeding, 
not  a civil  sanction. 

"The  panel's  decision  misconstrues  the  true  nature  and  purpose  of  this 
civil  contempt  proceeding  in  declaring  it  to  be  something  it  was  not  - a 
criminal  contempt  proceeding,"  noted  the  petition.  It  was  filed  by  lawyers 
representing  a group  of  Indians  who  have  being  waging  a seven-year  court 
battle  to  secure  a full  accounting  of  trust  funds  that  the  government  has 
supposedly  held  for  them  in  individual  trust  accounts. 

The  petition  to  the  appeal  court  noted  that  the  proceeding  against 
Norton  and  McCaleb  was  "a  civil  contempt  proceeding  in  every  respect." 

It  also  said  that  the  three-ruling  ruling  violated  a well-established 
rule  of  law  in  the  D.C.  circuit  that  bars  an  appellate  panel  from 
considering  issues  that  had  not  been  raised  by  the  parties  in  the  lower 
court  or  in  their  written  briefs  on  appeal.  That  rule  had  just  been 
reaffirmed  by  the  appeals  court  in  a case  involving  Vice  President  Richard 
Cheney  10  days  before  the  three-judge  panel  disregarded  it  to  vacate  the 
contempt  ruling  against  Norton  and  McCaleb,  the  petition  noted. 

The  petition  also  challenged  the  three-judge  ruling  on  the  grounds  that 
Norton  and  McCaleb  were  being  sanctioned,  in  part,  for  actions  that  had 
occurred  by  their  predecessors.  U.S.  District  Court  ludge  Royce  Lamberth 
made  clear  in  his  orders  that  the  ruling  applied  not  to  the  Bush 
administration  officials  as  individuals  but  to  their  offices-the  same 
admonition  he  used  when  sanctioning  Clinton  administration  officials  for 
contempt  in  the  same  lawsuit. 

Elouise  Cobell,  the  lead  plaintiff  in  a lawsuit  seeking  a full 
accounting  of  funds  the  government  has  placed  in  trust  accounts  for 
individual  Indians,  explained  the  rehearing  request: 

"Without  accountability.  Secretary  Norton  will  continue  to  breach  her 
trust  duties  and  will  continue  to  engage  in  malfeasance.  Her  refusal  to 
accept  responsibility  for  her  many  failures  is  why  a receiver  must  be 
appointed  without  further  delay." 

"Integrity  and  competence  are  absolutely  essential  for  the  prudent 
management  of  the  individual  Indian  trust.  And  today  none  exists.  We  hope 
that  the  full  Court  of  Appeals  will  recognize  the  importance  of  ludge 
Lamberth' s decision,  join  him  and  demand  accountability  from  the  trustee- 
delegates  . " 

A copy  of  the  pleading  is  available  at 

http://www.narf.org/cases/en_banc_.pdf 
For  additional  information: 

Bill  McAllister 
703-385-6996 
202-257-5385  (cell) 
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White  House  acts  to  fill  top  BIA  leadership  post 
Mondayj  September  15j  2003 

The  Bush  administration  on  Friday  announced  its  intention  to  nominate 
David  Anderson;  an  Ojibwe  businessman^  as  head  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
AfairSj  nearly  a year  after  his  predecessor  said  he  was  leaving  office  due 
to  a contentious  and  litigious  environment. 

In  making  the  announcement , officials  played  up  Anderson's  business  -- 
rather  than  political  --  background.  A member  of  the  Lac  Courte  Oreilles 
Band  of  Ojibwe  in  Minnesota;  Anderson  is  more  commonly  known  as  "Famous 
Dave/'  after  the  publicly-traded  chain  of  barbecue  restaurants  he  founded. 
The  company  reported  evenues  of  $90.8  million  last  year. 

The  administration  also  said  Anderson  has  a long  history  with  Indian 
issuesj  noting  $6  million  in  donations  he  has  made  to  Indian  causes.  He 
was  recently  recognized  by  Oprah  Winfrey's  "Angel  Network"  for  his  efforts 
to  help  Native  children;  including  the  $1.4  million  YouthSkills  Foundation 
he  created  in  1999. 

But  to  some  in  Indian  Countryj  Anderson  and  his  achievements  draw  a 
blank.  Even  though  his  name  was  mentioned  numerous  times  in  recent  months 
as  the  possible  assistant  secretary  nominee;  tribal  leaders  were  hard- 
pressed  to  understand  why  he  was  even  being  considered. 

"There  are  some  very  qualified  people  out  there;"  said  lohn  Gonzales; 
Governor  of  San  Ildefonso  Pueblo  in  New  Mexico.  "I  have  no  idea  where 
people  like  [former  assistant  secretary]  Neal  McCaleb  came  from  or  [acting 
BIA  head]  Aurene  Martin  or;  now;  David  Anderson.  I've  been  involved  in 
Indian  Country  affairs  for  some  time  now  and  sometimes  I wonder  where 
where  they  find  certain  people  to  serve  in  these  positions." 

Regardless  of  the  choice;  the  fact  that  it  took  so  long  for  the  White 
House  to  make  its  move  bothered  tribal  leaders.  To  leave  the  BIA  without  a 
leader  while  the  agency  undergoes  a top-to-bottom  reorganization  in  an 
attempt  to  fix  the  broken  Indian  trust  was  troublesome;  they  said. 

Trust  reform  was  the  reason  Neal  McCaleb;  a former  Oklahoma  state 
Cabinet  official;  announced  his  resignation  last  November  and  left  a month 
later.  He  was  under  pressure  from  a federal  judge  who  labeled  him  and 
Secretary  of  Interior  Gale  Norton  "unfit"  to  manage  the  money  belonging  to 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  Indians.  The  case  alleges  that  up  to 
$176  billion  in  funds  and  interest  remains  unaccounted  since  1887. 

Tex  Hall;  president  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  (NCAI); 
the  largest  inter-tribal  organization;  said  trust  will  be  one  of  the 
biggest  challenge  facing  Anderson.  "The  weakness  is  that  he  doesn't  have 
the  experience  of  trust;  of  administering  trust  management  and  adhering  to 
the  trust  responsibility;"  he  said. 

But  the  other  major  issue;  Hall  added;  is  improving  economic  conditions 
for  more  than  2 million  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives.  "The  real 
question  is  the  character  and  the  commitment  and  the  other  experiences 
that  he  would  provide;"  Hall  said.  "Obviously;  he's  a self-made  individual 
so  economic  development  would  be  important.  I would  really  like  to  ask  him 
what  his  plans  are  [in  this  area].  I think  Indian  Country  has  been 
clamoring  for  economic  development." 

In  a statement;  Anderson  said  he  was  "deeply  honored  at  the  prospect  of 
being  nominated  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Interior;  Indian  Affairs.  I 
welcome  the  opportunity  to  work  closely  with  the  American  Indian  and 
Alaska  Native  tribal  governments;  as  well  as  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Anderson's  "innovative  leadership  and  dedication  to  constant  improvement 
" will  be  an  asset  to  the  BIA;  said  Norton  in  a statement.  "His  inspiring 
vision;  proven  management  expertise  and  compassion  for  Indian  issues  will 
help  us  in  our  efforts  to  improve  the  quality  of  services  we  provide  to 
Indian  Country." 

Aurene  Martin  has  been  serving  as  acting  assistant  secretary;  hand- 
picked by  Norton.  She  was  angling  for  the  permanent  nomination;  Republican 
sources  said;  but  was  not  among  the  final  candidates  for  the  job. 

Anderson's  name  still  has  to  be  submitted  to  the  Senate  for  approval. 

The  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  would  have  to  hold  a confirmation 
hearing.  Typically;  a BIA  nominee;  regardless  of  party  affiliation; 
receives  unanimous  support  from  the  panel. 

Anderson  is  currently  serving  as  chairman  of  the  board  of  directors  of 
Famous  Dave's  of  America.  In  a statement;  CEO  David  Goronkin  said  Anderson 
would  step  down  from  his  capacities  with  the  company  if  confirmed. 
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Biography:  BIA  nominee  'Famous'  Dave  Anderson 
Monday,  September  15,  2003 

After  months  of  waiting,  the  White  Flouse  finally  got  around  to  picking  a 
new  assistant  secretary  to  run  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs.  So  who  is 
this  nominee? 

Flis  full  name  is  David  Wayne  Anderson,  age  50.  Of  Ojibwe  and  Choctaw 
heritage,  he's  a member  of  the  Lac  Courte  Oreilles  Lake  Superior  Band  of 
Ojibwe  in  Wisconsin.  Fle's  married,  to  Kathryn,  and  they  reside  in  Edina, 
Minnesota.  Fie  is  a graduate  of  Flarvard  University's  Kennedy  School  of 
Government,  where  he  received  a master's  degree  in  public  administration 
in  1986. 

Anderson  is  a household  name  is  some  circles  and  his  face  can  be  seen  in 
some  supermarket  aisles.  All  because  of  Famous  Dave's  Barbeque,  a 
restaurant  he  started  in  1994.  The  first  location  was  in  Flayward, 

Wisconsin . 

Since  then  the  company  has  grown  to  a publicly-traded  chain  of  of  87 
restaurants  in  23  states.  Last  year.  Famous  Dave's  of  America  reported  $90 
8 million  in  revenues,  up  3.6  percent  the  year  prior,  although  the  company 
had  a net  loss  due  to  a lawsuit  settlement  and  other  business  arrangements 

Traded  on  the  NASDAQ  as  DAVE,  naturally,  the  company  lost  $928,000,  or 
$0.08  per  share  for  2002.  Shares  closed  at  $6.35  on  Friday,  up  0.41  the 
day  prior.  Analysts  give  the  stock  mixed  reviews,  from  "strong  buy"  to 
"neutral."  The  company's  Securities  and  Exchange  filings  can  be  found  here 
and  here.  [Note  the  recent  "Statement  of  changes  in  beneficial  ownership 
of  securities"  in  the  second  link.  Currently  serving  as  chairman  of  the 
board  of  directors,  Anderson  will  step  down  from  all  capacities  at  the 
business  if  he  is  confirmed  by  the  Senate.] 

Anderson  worked  for  his  tribe  at  one  point,  serving  as  CEO  of  the  Lac 
Courte  Oreilles  tribal  enterprises  in  1982.  According  to  the  White  Flouse 
and  his  company,  he  helped  stabilize  the  business,  which  saw  revenues  grow 
from  3.9  million  to  $8  million  during  his  tenure. 

It  was  at  this  point  where  his  private  career  intersected  with  the 
public  sector.  Flis  success  at  LCO  was  mentioned  by  the  Commission  on 
Indian  Reservation  Economies,  which  was  formed  by  former  President  Ronald 
Reagan  to  examine  economic  conditions  in  Indian  Country. 

The  commission  was  co-chaired  by  former  Cherokee  Nation  chief  and  former 
assistant  secretary  Ross  Swimmer,  who  now  serves  as  Special  Trustee  in  the 
Bush  administration.  Former  assistant  secretary  Neal  McCaleb,  a member  of 
the  Chickasaw  Nation,  also  sat  on  the  panel,  which  issued  a report  that 
called  for  a number  of  controversial  changes,  including  dismantling  of  the 
BIA.  Tribal  leaders,  at  the  time,  overwhelmingly  rejected  the  suggestions. 

Anderson  went  on  to  serve  in  a variety  of  public  service  positions.  Fie 
sat  on  the  Wisconsin  Council  on  Tourism  (1983),  the  Council  on  Minority 
Business  Development  for  the  State  of  Wisconsin  (1983)  and  the  National 
Task  Force  on  Reservation  Gambling  (1983).  From  there,  it  was  a seven-year 
gap  to  his  appointment,  by  President  Bush,  to  the  Advisory  Council  for 
Tribal  Colleges  and  Universities  (2001)  and  the  American  Indian  Education 
Foundation  (2003). 

Some  may  remember  Anderson  for  a recent  appearance  on  the  Oprah  Winfrey 
Show.  As  part  of  her  Angel  Network,  she  highlighted  Anderson's  dedication 
to  helping  at-risk  Indian  youth  and  young  adults  through  his  LifeSkills 
Center  for  Leadership.  Winfrey  gave  the  organization  a $25,000  grant  in 
2002. 

Other  honors,  according  to  the  Department  of  Interior,  include  being 
named  a Bush  Leadership  Fellow  (1985),  being  named  Minnesota  and  Dakota's 
Emerging  Entrepreneur  of  the  Year  by  Ernst  and  Young,  NASDAQ,  and  USA 
Today  and  being  named  Restaurateur  of  the  Year  by  Minneapolis-St . Paul 
Magazine  (1998).  Fie  was  also  a torch  carrier  for  the  2002  Winter  Olympics. 

As  head  of  the  BIA,  Anderson  would  oversee  about  10,000  employees,  the 
overwhelming  majority  of  whom  are  Native  American.  Fie  would  set  policy  for 
the  agency,  which  would  be  carried  out  by  his  staff. 

By  the  time  Anderson  gets  to  BIA,  he  will  find  a changed  organization. 


Central  office  in  Washingtonj  D.C.,  has  been  shuffled  and  realigned  due  to 
an  ongoing  reorganization  spurred  by  the  Indian  trust  fund  lawsuit.  The 
BIA's  regional  offices  are  still  undergoing  changes. 

As  a political  appointee,  Anderson  would  have  to  recuse  himself  from 
dealings  or  interests  affecting  his  tribe.  The  Lac  Courte  Oreilles  Tribe 
is  asking  the  BIA  to  take  land  into  trust  for  an  off -reservation  casino. 

The  proposal  is  controversial  because  it  is  opposed  by  other  tribes  and 
was  the  subject  of  an  independent  investigation  during  the  Clinton 
administration.  The  matter  is  currently  in  litigation  because  the  former 
Wisconsin  governor  objected  to  the  land-into-trust  application. 
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Native  sovereign  immunity  claimed 

LAWSUITS:  Opinions  vary  on  whether  group  of  council  presidents  enjoys 
tribal  status. 

By  SHEILA  TOOMEY 
Anchorage  Daily  News 
September  16j  2003 

FAIRBANKS  - A Bethel  Native  organization  told  the  Alaska  Supreme  Court  on 
Monday  that  it  has  the  same  kind  of  legal  immunity  that  federal  and  state 
governments  have,  which  means  it  cannot  be  sued  if  it  doesn't  want  to  be. 

The  Association  of  Village  Council  Presidents  said  two  families  who 
claim  their  children  were  injured  while  participating  in  programs  run  by 
the  association  cannot  file  negligence  claims  in  state  court  unless  AVCP 
waives  its  immunity,  which  it  has  refused  to  do. 

AVCP's  lawyers  say  the  organization  has  immunity  because  it  is  made  up 
of  56  Native  villages  that  have  been  declared  sovereign  tribes  by  the 
federal  government,  a designation  that  automatically  endows  them  with 
legal  immunity  such  as  that  enjoyed  by  other  sovereign  governments  in  the 
United  States. 

The  case,  called  Runyon  v.  AVCP,  has  attracted  encyclopedic  friend-of- 
the-court  briefs  from  heavyweights  on  both  sides  of  the  tribal  sovereignty 
disputej  which  has  been  heating  up  since  1999,  when  the  Alaska  Supreme 
Court  in  a 3-2  decision  said  sovereign  tribes  do  exist  in  Alaska.  In  that 
decision,  called  lohn  v.  Baker,  the  court  did  not  broadly  define  what 
powers  come  with  tribal  sovereignty,  ruling  only  that  Alaska  tribes  could 
handle  some  child  custody  disputes  involving  tribe  members. 

Last  summer,  Superior  Court  ludge  Dale  Curda  threw  out  lawsuits  against 
AVCP  filed  by  the  Runyon  and  Wassilie  families.  One  says  a child  in  the 
AVCP  Head  Start  Program  was  sexually  molested  by  another  Head  Start  child; 
the  second  says  a child  was  injured  on  a bus  operated  by  AVCP.  Both  suits 
accuse  AVCP  of  negligence. 

Curda  found  that  AVCP  has  tribal  immunity.  The  families  have  appealed 
his  ruling. 

In  a written  argument  on  behalf  of  the  state  Legislaturej  attorney  Don 
Mitchell  said  the  Supreme  Court  didn't  have  all  the  facts  when  it  decided 
Baker  and  should  reconsider  the  issuej  then  reverse  itself.  There  are 
historically  no  tribes  in  Alaska,  Mitchell  said.  In  order  for  them  to 
appearj  the  U.S.  Congress  would  have  to  specifically  create  them  and  has 
chosen  not  to,  Mitchell  said. 

An  opposing  argument,  written  by  Heather  Kendall-Miller  for  the  Alaska 
Inter-Tribal  Councilj  says  tribes  as  defined  by  the  federal  government 
have  always  existed  here  regardless  of  what  they  were  called,  and  in  1993 
the  Department  of  the  Interior  specifically  recognized  the  existing 
sovereignty  of  Alaska's  villages. 

There  are  at  least  three  cases  currently  percolating  up  through  state 
and  federal  courts  here  featuring  the  same  sovereignty/no  sovereignty 
debate.  It  is  expected  that  at  least  one  of  them  will  end  up  in  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court. 

But  on  Monday,  in  the  new  Rabinowitz  Courthouse  on  the  banks  of  the 


Chena  River,  the  divided  Alaska  justices  seemed  uninterested  in  re-arguing 
the  question  of  whether  sovereign  tribes  exist  here  and  refused  to  allow 
Mitchell  or  Kendall-Miller  to  appear  before  them. 

That  left  the  door  open  for  Charlie  Cole,  a former  Alaska  attorney 
general  and  a canny  legal  strategist,  to  offer  the  justices  a simple  way 
out  of  the  AVCP  dilemma,  one  that  wouldn’t  involve  stoking  the  tribal  fire. 

It  doesn't  matter  if  AVCP  has  sovereign  immunity.  Cole  told  the  justices 
on  behalf  of  the  families,  because  they  waived  it  when  they  bought  a 
liability  insurance  policy,  as  required  by  the  people  who  give  out  federal 
Head  Start  money.  The  government  required  the  insurance  to  protect  the 
program's  assets  if  it  got  sued.  By  accepting  this  contract  stipulation 
and  buying  the  insurance,  AVCP  and  the  federal  government  both  signalled 
that  AVCP  could  be  sued  and,  by  implication,  waived  any  immunity  AVCP 
might  have,  at  least  to  the  limits  of  the  $2  million  policy.  Cole  said. 

Not  so,  said  attorney  Patrick  McKay,  who  represents  AVCP  and  the 
insurance  company.  Buying  a required  policy  didn't  waive  anything.  It's 
good  business  practice  and  might  be  needed  for  defense  purposes,  as  it  is 
now  being  used  --  to  defend  AVCP's  immunity.  The  policy  would  have  cost 
much  more  than  the  $1,734  premium  charged  if  Scottsdale  Insurance  thought 
AVCP  could  be  sued  at  will,  McKay  said. 

During  the  questioning,  Justice  Warren  Matthews  seemed  concerned  at  an 
outcome  predicted  by  Cole  if  tribal  immunity  is  upheld.  "Children  of  the 
tribe  are  without  a remedy  for  ...  the  wrongful  conduct  of  AVCP,"  Cole 
said . 

In  response  to  Matthews,  McKay  said  tribal  courts  may  arise  in  the 
future  to  handle  negligence  allegations.  Meanwhile,  AVCP  has  immunity  and 
is  "not  liable  in  any  way,"  he  said. 

The  justices  took  the  matter  under  advisement. 

Daily  News  reporter  Sheila  Toomey  can  be  reached  at  stoomey@adn.com. 
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Purge  of  AFN  Land  Rights  And  Parliamentary  Staff 
By  Sharon  Green 
September  11,  2003 

Ottawa  - Today  the  new  National  Chief  of  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations 
Phil  Fontaine  is  cleaning  house.  Several  people  who  have  worked  long  and 
hard  for  this  organisation  have  been  fired  and  no  longer  allowed  acess  to 
the  internet  from  their  offices. 

Among  those  who  have  been  asked  to  leave  are  Rolland  Pangowish  (Head, 

AFN  Land  Rts.  Unit)  who  has  works  there  for  fifteen  years  . 

Audrey  Mayes  Lands/Treaties/Fisheries  Associate  Director  who  has  worked 
there  for  nine  years. 

Included  in  the  group  who  are  leaving  are  Danny  Gaspe'  (AFN 
Parliamentary  Liaison)  and  Mike  O'Brien,  AFN  Justice  Director. 

All  of  these  people  have  worked  very  hard  and  are  outstanding  at  what 
they  do.  With  the  huge  cut  to  the  budget  when  former  National  Chief 
Matthew  Coon  Come  was  punished  by  Indian  Affairs  Minister  Nault  for  not 
"playing  ball"  these  people  continued  to  hold  things  together  and  do  their 
jobs . 

I am  sure  many  of  you  will  remember  Dan  Gaspe'  dedication  to  his  work 
this  past  spring  during  the  Bill  C-7  hearings.  The  long  hours  he  spent 
helping  to  make  sure  everyone  knew  what  was  going  on.  Dan  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  the  Parliamentary  Liaison  office  in  1978.  His  return  to  the 
AFN  about  one  years  ago  was  a real  catch  because  he  has  great  experience 
and  sensitivities  for  this  work. 

Rumour  has  it  that  there  will  be  some  drastic  changes  taking  place  at 
the  AFN  including  a rumour  that  Scott  Serson  (former  Deputy  Minister  of 
Indian  Affairs)  and  a former  Paul  Martin  staffer  have  been  hired  by  Phil. 

Some  are  saying  if  this  rumour  is  true  these  people  have  been  hired  to 
the  staff  of  the  AFN  it  should  now  be  called  AFN  3D  Assembly  For  Nault. 

Rumour  also  has  it  that  this  is  just  the  beginning  , look  for  more  news 
on  this  issue  as  it  breaks 

Here  are  the  messages  of  thanks  sent  out  by  Rolland  Pangowish  (Head,  AFN 
La  nd  Rts.  Unit)  Audrey  Mayes  Lands/Treaties/Fisheries  Associate 


Directo  r 


Danny  Gaspe'  (AFN  Parliamentary  Liaison) 


There  is  also  a message  of  support  from  Rarihokwats  

Leaving  AFN 

After  15  years  of  service;  I am  now  being  released  by  the  new  leadership. 
My  understanding  is  that  this  was  approved  by  the  Executive  Committee.  I 
very  appreciate  their  thoughtful  consideration. 

I just  wanted  to  convey  my  appreciation  for  the  honour  I have  had  of 
working  with  you  all  on  these  issues;  which  are  of  great  importance  to  our 
people.  I can  only  hope  that  some  day;  we  will  make  real  progress  toward 
the  recognition  of  our  Inherent;  Treaty  and  Aboriginal  rights.  I know  the 
struggle  will  continue  and  I hope  to  see  you  all  again;  perhaps  on  the 
floor  of  our  national  meetings. 

If  anyone  needs  a used  Treaties  and  Lands  specialist;  I hereby  attach  my 
resume. ( resume  is  at  the  link  below:) 

Sincere  best  wishes; 

Rolland  Pangowish 

Please  note  my  personal  e-mail  is  realpang@hotmail.com 
Home  phone  (613)  830-2398 

Treaties  and  Lands  specialist;  I hereby  attach  my  resume 
Now  from  Audrey  Mayes 

After  9 years  of  service  with  the  AFN;  I too  have  been  asked  to  leave. 

It  has  been  such  a wonderful  experience  and  the  most  fulfilling  job  that  I 
have  had  the  honour  to  do.  I will  use  those  talents  and  experience  to 
advance  First  Nations  rights;  so  I guess  I'll  see  you  at  the  "meetins". 

I would  like  to  thank  you  all  for  your  wonderful  friendships  and  it's 
been  a pleasure  working  with  such  a wonderful  group. 

SO;  with  that  here's  " One  kick  ass  Mi'kmaq  Treaties;  Lands  and 
Fisheries  specialist  for  hire"&. resume  will  be  forth  coming. 

All  the  best; 

Audrey  Mayes 

Audrey_mayes@hotmail. com 
613-829-0071  home 
Audrey  Mayes 

Assembly  of  First  Nations 

Lands/Treaties/ Fisheries 

Associate  Director 

One  Nicholas  Street  suite  1002 

Ottawa  ON  KIN  7B7 

Phone  613-241-6789  ext.  304 

Fax  613-  241-5808 

FROM  Dan  Gaspe' 

Sekon/Greetings  friends; 

As  some  of  you  already  know;  I have  been  asked  to  leave  the  employ  of  the 
AFN  after  one  year  of  dedicated  service.  I am  proud  and  honoured  to  have 
been  given  the  opportunity;  as  I did  years  agO;  to  serve  the  First  Nations 
at  the  AFN  as  Director  of  Parliamentary  Liaison.  I logged  many  long  hours 
on  Parliament  Hill  developing  relations;  preparing  strategy;  accompanying 
Chiefs;  and  helping  them  to  communicate  their  messages  regarding  the  bills 
that  are  still  before  Parliament  all  with  the  goal  of  protecting  and 
enhancing  our  inherent;  Aboriginal  and  Treaty  rights.  We  put  forward  a 
professional  and  impressive  image  and  we  were  effective. 

I am  also  honoured  to  have  worked  with  such  dedicated  and  professional 
colleagues  from  across  the  country  and  in  the  national  office. 

Regarding  my  future;  I am  ready  to  offer  my  26  years  of  work  experience 
to  First  Nations  and  to  other  Aboriginal  organizations  in  the  area  of 
government  and  Parliamentary  relations.  I will  make  me  resume  available; 
where  appropriate. 

I can  be  reached  at  dan.gaspe@sympatico.ca; 
phone  819-827-3618;  fax  819-827-6165. 

Onen 

Dan  Gaspe' 

Rarihokwats  message  .... 

Greetings.  Well;  now  is  the  time  for  everyone  who  has  so  much  benefitted 
from  their  services  to  be  supportive.  These  guys  have  great  experience  and 
a lot  to  offer.  They  will  need  some  immediate  short-term  contracts;  etc.; 
from  provincial  organizations;  TARRS;  individual  First  Nations;  tribal 
councils;  etc.  Let's  pull  together  and  see  what  we  can  do  to  keep  them 


active,  particularly  during  the  critical  month  ahead  while  Parliament  is 
in  session. 

Best  regards, 

Rarihokwats 
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Witnesses  say  Stonechild  was  beaten 
Last  Updated  Tue,  09  Sep  2003  7:28:05 

SASKATOON  - The  public  inquiry  into  the  death  of  Neil  Stonechild  opened 
in  Saskatoon  on  Monday  with  his  mother  and  others  who  knew  the  17-year-old 
Cree  testifying  they  were  shocked  at  the  condition  of  his  body. 

Stonechild  was  found  frozen  to  death  in  a remote  field  on  the  outskirts 
of  Saskatoon  in  November  1990,  but  his  body  also  displayed  signs  of  having 
being  beaten. 

"It  was  one  of  the  things  you'd  notice  because  he  was  an  extremely  good 
looking  boy,  and  he  had  this  cut...  it  looked  like  his  nose  had  been 
broken,"  said  Pat  Pickard  who  ran  the  group  home  where  Stonechild  was 
staying  when  he  died. 

She's  convinced  the  teen  she  cared  for  was  beaten  before  he  froze  to 
death . 

"He  had  bruises  on  his  face  and  he  had  a cut  across  the  bridge  of  his 
nose  that  extended  to  his  cheek,"  said  Stonechild's  aunt,  Debra  Mason. 

"Makeup  couldn't  hide  the  bruises,  and  we  felt  his  head  and  there  were 
lumps  on  his  head,"  she  said. 

Terry  Mason,  Stonechild's  uncle,  told  the  inquiry  that  he  thought 
Stonechild  had  been  handcuffed. 

"Between  his  wrist  and  his  thumbs,  on  both  hands,  there  was  skin  missing. 
It  looked  not  like  gouges  but  scrapes,"  he  said. 

Mason  said  he  believed  the  marks  on  his  hands  were  caused  by  "pulling  at 
handcuffs . " 

Stonechild's  mother,  Stella  Bignell,  told  the  inquiry  she's  fearful  that 
"whoever  is  responsible  for  this  is  still  out  there.  They  didn't 
investigate  this  as  they  should  have." 

An  RCMP  investigation  concluded  there  wasn't  enough  evidence  to  lay 
charges.  They  ruled  the  death  accidental,  speculating  Stonechild  died 
while  trying  to  turn  himself  in  at  a nearby  correctional  centre. 

Headed  by  Tustice  David  Wright,  the  inquiry  cannot  assign  blame,  but 
will  look  into  how  police  handled  the  case. 

Stonechild  is  one  of  three  aboriginal  men  found  frozen  to  death  in  the 
outskirts  of  Saskatoon  in  the  past  decade. 

On  Tuesday,  the  inquiry  will  likely  hear  from  Tason  Roy.  He's  the  friend 
who  said  he  saw  Stonechild  in  a police  cruiser  the  night  he  disappeared, 
his  face  bleeding  and  yelling  "They're  going  to  kill  me." 

Written  by  CBC  News  Online  staff 
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Stonechild  social  worker  says  she  was  silenced 
September  9,  2003 

SASKATOON  - The  last  social  worker  to  have  contact  with  Neil  Stonechild 


says  she  was  prevented  from  coming  forward  about  the  teenager's  death 
because  government  policy  prevented  it.  Stonechild's  mysterious  death  in 
1990  is  the  subject  of  a judicial  inquiry  underway  in  Saskatoon. 

Pat  Pickard  ran  a community  home  for  young  offenders  in  Saskatoon.  It's 
the  home  Stonechild  was  supposed  to  be  living  in  when  he  died. 

Pickard  says  that  a decade  later  when  the  RCMP  began  investigating  the 
case  again  she  says  a full  report  was  ordered  by  her  superiors  where  she 
was  asked  to  detail  the  interview  she  had  with  the  task  force. 

Pickard  says  it  was  part  of  an  overall  "gag  order"  imposed  on  government 
employees . 

"I  think  they  would  have  suppressed  information  in  such  a situation  as 
that  at  anytime."  Pickard  said.  "It's  just  one  of  those  things  they  want 
to  have  more  control  over  about  what's  put  out  there." 

She  refused  to  report  details  of  her  RCMP  interview  to  her  superiors  in 

Saskatoon  or  Regina  and  defied  the  gag  order  because  she  never  believed 

the  police  theory  that  Stonechild  died  trying  to  walk  to  jail  to  turn 
himself  in. 

Stonechild  had  been  missing  from  the  group  home  for  several  days  and  was 

considered  a fugitive  by  police  on  the  night  he  died. 
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Suspected  officers  listen  as  Stonechild  friend  testifies 
September  10j  2003 

REGINA  - The  ludicial  Inquiry  into  the  death  of  Neil  Stonechild  has  heard 
the  first  accusation  against  Saskatoon  city  police  on  Tuesdayj  while  the 
two  officers  considered  suspects  by  the  RCMP  task  force  that  investigated 
Stonechild's  death  made  their  first  public  appearance. 

A friend  of  Stonechild  says  he  saw  the  17-year-old  in  a police  car  the 
last  night  he  was  seen  alive. 

Two  Saskatoon  police  officers,  interviewed  more  than  ten  times  by  the 
RCMP  task  force  that  investigated  Stonechild's  deaths  walked  into  the 
court  room  during  Roy's  testimony  accompanied  by  lawyers. 

lason  Roy  says  he  spent  Stonechild's  last  day  alive  with  him  drinking 
and  playing  cards.  He  says  that  Stonechild  decided  to  look  for  another 
friend,  a former  girlfriend,  who  was  supposed  to  be  baby  sitting  in  a west 
side  housing  project. 

According  to  Roy's  testimony,  the  two  walked  six  blocks  to  the  apartment 
complex,  stopping  at  a convenience  store  to  warm  up. 

Roy  testified  that  they  started  ringing  buzzers  at  random  looking  for 
Stonechild's  friend  and  at  one  point  Roy  says  he  was  cold  and  wanted  to  go 
back  to  the  store  to  warm  upj  but  Stonechild  wanted  to  keep  looking. 

Roy  says  he  lost  sight  of  Stonechild  and  headed  back  to  the  store  and 
then  started  walking  back  to  a party  they  were  at  earliest  that  evening. 
That's  when  he  says  he  was  cut  off  by  a Saskatoon  Police  Cruiser. 

"A  police  car  pulled  in  front  of  me  and  Neil  was  in  the  back  and  the 
moment  he  saw  me,  he  was  very  irate.  He  was  freaking  out.  He  was  sayings 
'lay  help  me,  just  help  me  these  guys  are  going  to  kill  me.' 

Roy  said  he  didn't  want  to  end  up  in  the  police  car  with  Stonechild.,  so 
he  gave  police  a false  name  and  was  allowed  to  leave.  Roy  says  that 
because  he  was  considered  unlawfully  at  large  he  lied  about  his  identity. 

In  his  testimony  Roy  said  never  believed  anything  would  happen  to 
Stonechild  and  thought  he'd  just  be  sent  back  to  Kilborne  Hall  for  young 
offenders . 

Roy  is  expected  back  on  the  stand  in  Wednesday  where  he'll  face  cross 
examination  by  lawyers  for  the  City,  the  Police  union  and  the  two 
constables  linked  to  Stonechild. 
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Eastern  Cherokee  Police  to  pay  $200K  for  Teen's  Death 
By  Ion  Ostendorff , Staff  Writer 
Sept.  9,  2003  11:00  p.m. 

CFIEROKEE  - A civil  case  in  Tribal  Court  has  forced  the  Eastern  Band  of 
Cherokee  Indian's  police  department  to  pay  $200,000  to  the  family  of  a 
teenager  and  could  change  the  way  the  department  handles  suicide  calls. 

The  civil  settlement  does  not  hold  the  department  liable  for  the  death 
of  Charles  Don  Biello  but  it  marks  the  first  time  the  department  has  been 
held  financially  accountable  for  a negligence  claim,  an  attorney  handling 
the  case  said. 

The  settlement,  reached  last  month,  requires  the  department  to  offer 
annual  suicide  awareness  training  to  its  officers.  Marion  Teesateskie, 
executive  director  of  the  tribe's  Community  Service  program,  which 
oversees  the  police  department  said  she  did  not  know  when  the  department 
would  offer  the  training. 

Police  shot  and  killed  Biello  during  a scuffle  on  Sept.  1,  2000. 

Biello' s mother  called  police  after  he  threatened  suicide  with  a knife. 

At  least  four  officers  responded  to  the  call  and  entered  the  back  and 
front  doors  of  the  home. 

According  to  court  papers,  the  officers  told  Biello  to  move  toward  them. 
Fie  had  one  hand  behind  his  back.  The  officers  drew  their  guns  and  batons, 
and  Biello  grabbed  a knife  from  a nearby  table.  The  officers  beat  him  with 
their  batons  until  he  dropped  the  weapon,  according  to  court  papers. 

"Then,  as  (Biello)  was  attempting  to  escape  from  this  beating  he  was 
shot  dead,  unarmed,  two  steps  away  from  his  mother  in  the  presence  of  at 
least  eight  other  eyewitnesses, " the  court  papers  state.  "After  the 
shooting,  the  police  officers  planted  a knife  at  (Biello 's)  feet  to  defend 
themselves  from  criminal  and  civil  liability  for  their  gross  misconduct 
and  unlawful  killing  of  this  teenager." 

The  officer  said  he  had  to  shoot  Biello  to  protect  the  life  of  another 
officer,  according  to  court  papers. 

The  Cherokee  Indian  Police  Department  is  the  law  enforcement  agency  for 
the  7,000  people  living  on  the  Cherokee  Indian  Reservation.  It  is  also  the 
public  safety  agency  for  the  millions  of  people  who  visit  the  reservation 
each  year  to  gamble  at  Flarrah's  Cherokee  Casino. 

The  FBI  investigated  the  incident  but  did  not  find  enough  evidence  to 
send  a criminal  case  to  the  U.S.  lustice  Department.  The  court  papers 
allege  the  FBI  helped  the  police  department  cover  up  criminal  wrongdoing 
in  the  shooting. 

According  to  court  papers,  the  police  department's  lack  of  policy  for 
dealing  with  suicidal  people  and  people  with  emotional  problems 
contributed  to  Biello's  death.  Police  Chief  Donah  Wolfe,  according  to  a 
deposition  in  the  case,  routinely  destroys  complaints  against  his 
department  and  discourages  people  who  come  to  him  with  complaints. 

"If  you  just  shred  (the  complaints),  you  won't  hear  about  it  no  more," 
Wolfe  said,  according  to  the  deposition. 

On  Tuesday,  Wolfe  said  his  department  acted  appropriately  in  the 
shooting  of  Biello,  17,  who  died  in  his  home  within  reach  of  his  mother, 
Brenda  Bustos. 

Wolfe  said  he  would  make  the  suicide  awareness  training  available  but 
not  mandatory. 

"I  wanted  to  go  to  court,"  he  said.  "I  still  do.  We  have  done  no  wrong 
and  I think  we  could  win." 

The  police  department  and  its  insurance  company  settled  the  case  before 
a judge  on  Aug.  27,  the  day  opening  statements  were  scheduled  to  begin  in 
the  jury  trial. 

Mark  Melrose,  the  Sylva  attorney  who  handled  the  case  for  the  Biello 
family,  said  he  hopes  the  judgment  will  force  the  police  department  to 
create  polices  and  standards  that  regulate  police  operations. 

"The  money  to  the  family  was  not  the  primary  point  of  interest,"  he  said. 
"The  most  important  thing  to  them  was  effecting  change  in  the  police 
department.  They  wanted  to  impress  on  the  Cherokee  Indian  Police 
Department  that  there  are  some  consequences  when  they  don't  act 
responsibly  and  follow  generally  accepted  and  appropriate  procedures  in 


other  police  departments  across  the  country." 

Contact  Ostendorff  at  452-1467 
or  20stendorff@CITIZEN-TIMES.com. 
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Federal  death  sentence  imposed  in  2 murders 

Carol  Sowers 

The  Arizona  Republic 

Sept.  16 , 2003  12:00  AM 

A 22-year-old  Navajo  man  convicted  of  stabbing  to  death  a woman  and  her 
granddaughter  has  become  the  only  Native  American  in  the  country  who's 
facing  execution  by  federal  authorities. 

Lezmond  Mitchell  is  also  the  first  person  to  be  sentenced  to  death  in  a 
U.S.  District  Court  in  Arizona. 

Judge  Mary  Marguia  told  Mitchell  on  Monday  that  she  was  upholding  the 
May  jury  verdict  ordering  his  execution  because  of  the  brutality  of  the 
2001  crime  and  the  family's  suffering. 

He  was  convicted  of  the  deaths  of  Alyce  Slim,  65,  and  Tiffany  Lee,  9,  of 
Fort  Defiance. 

The  murders  occurred  in  October  2001  after  Slim  picked  up  a hitchhiking 
Mitchell. 

Asked  Monday  to  speak  on  his  own  behalf,  Mitchell  said  only,  "I  have 
nothing  to  say  at  this  time." 

Michael  Slim,  grandson  of  the  slain  grandmother  and  cousin  of  the  9- 
year-old,  told  Marguia  that  the  "death  penalty  is  the  right  decision," 
adding  that  some  members  of  his  family  still  have  nightmares  when  they 
remember  the  gruesome  deaths. 

"My  little  cousin's  mother  still  cries  herself  to  sleep,"  Michael  Slim 
said . 

Slim  and  Tiffany  were  returning  from  a visit  to  two  Gallup,  N.M., 
medicine  women  on  Oct.  28,  2001,  when  they  picked  up  Mitchell  and  Johnnie 
Orsinger. 

When  Slim  stopped  to  let  them  out,  she  and  her  granddaughter  were 
stabbed  multiple  times  with  knives.  Mitchell  also  confessed  to  slitting 
the  girl's  throat. 

Their  bodies  were  dismembered  and  burned. 

Kurt  Altman,  a federal  prosecutor,  says  he  knows  of  no  other  federal 
defendants  in  Arizona  who  may  be  facing  execution. 

The  federal  death  penalty  has  been  carried  out  on  two  defendants,  one  of 
whom  was  Timothy  McVeigh. 
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Janklow's  recovery  likely,  say  experts 
David  Kranz 

dkranz@argusleader.com 

published:  9/11/2003 

Head  injury  won't  prevent  air  travel 


The  type  of  head  injuries  suffered  by  U.S.  Rep.  Bill  lanklow  in  a car 
accident  last  month  could  cause  memory  loss  and  strokelike  symptomsj  but 
the  chances  of  recovery  are  good,  a Chicago  doctor  said  Wednesday. 

Dr.  Tom  Scalettaj  president  of  Chicagoland  Emergency  PhysicianSj  said 
the  fact  that  lanklow  is  not  hospitalized  or  bedridden  suggests  that  his 
condition  is  not  potentially  seriousj  but  there  still  can  be  problems. 

lanklow  had  a subdural  hematomaj  commonly  called  bleeding  on  the  brainj 
following  a car  accident  on  Aug.  16  in  which  a motorcyclist  was  killed.  He 
declined  medical  attention  immediately  after  the  crash  in  rural  Moody 
County  but  later  received  treatment  in  Sioux  Falls. 

The  former  four-term  governor  appeared  in  court  on  Sept.  2 on  charges  of 
man-slaughter  related  to  the  accident.  He  did  not  speakj  appeared  to  have 
pain  and  walked  with  the  assistance  of  friends  and  family. 

"If  it  were  a serious  injuryj  usually  that  person  would  not  be  able  to 
decide  for  themselves  whether  they  were  going  to  the  hospital  or  not/' 
said  Scalettaj  who  has  not  examined  lanklow  but  has  written  medical  papers 
on  the  condition.  "When  we  see  acute  subdural  hematomaj  it  can  mean 
complete  unconsciousness  or  unsalvageable  by  the  time  we  see  them  as 
patients . " 

lanklow  has  been  tested  for  his  head  injuries  at  a Sioux  Falls  hospital 
as  recently  as  Friday  and  has  returned  home  to  continue  his  recovery. 

The  fatal  accident  and  felony  manslaughter  charge  have  fueled 
speculation  about  lanklow's  political  future.  The  freshman  congressmanj 
who  turns  64  on  Saturdayj  hopes  to  return  to  Washington  in  the  near  future 
his  sonj  RusSj  has  said. 

No  timetable  for  that  return  has  been  announcedj  however. 

lanklow's  next  court  appearance  is  scheduled  for  Sept.  25-26  in  Moody 
County  District  Court  in  Flandreau. 

lanklow  should  be  able  to  travel  with  his  conditionj  as  long  as  it  is 
not  acutej  said  Dr.  Greg  Cooperj  a family  practice  physician  from  Marshall 
Minn.j  who  is  not  treating  the  congressman. 

"He  should  be  able  to  fly  several  weeks  after  the  accident j"  he  said. 
"That  should  not  be  a problem." 

lanklow  also  has  a fractured  handj  which  is  in  a castj  and  that  has 
prevented  fingerprinting  for  booking.  Health  care  professionals  say  the 
cast  could  come  off  four  to  six  weeks  after  the  injury. 

Subdural  hematoma  is  caused  by  a blow  to  the  head  and  is  common  in  car 
accidents . 

The  brain  is  surrounded  by  a leathery  outer  coveringj  called  the  duraj 
which  keeps  it  supplied  with  blood  and  spinal  fluidj  according  to  the 
University  of  Missouri  Health  Care's  Web  site. 

When  the  head  is  hitj  the  brain  jostles  inside  the  skullj  causing 
tearing  of  blood  vessels.  The  blood  builds  up  between  the  brain  and  the 
duraj  causing  swelling  of  the  brain. 

But  there  is  no  room  in  an  inflexible  skull  for  the  extra  blood.  The 
only  way  to  make  space  is  for  the  brain  to  move  other  areaSj  putting 
pressure  on  other  vital  brain  functions  such  as  eye  openingj  speechj 
consciousness  or  breathing. 

In  severe  casesj  surgery  is  required  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the 
brain . 

"In  some  casesj  you  may  not  need  an  operation  and  have  no  permanent 
signsj"  Scaletta  said.  "Usuallyj  it  needs  surgical  correction.  That  is 
really  for  the  neurosurgeon  to  decide." 

The  fact  that  Tanklow  is  at  homej  but  making  occasional  visits  to  his 
doctorSj  seems  to  indicate  that  his  hematoma  is  not  seriousj  Scaletta  said 

The  patient  is  especially  fortunate  if  there  is  no  change  in  his  actions 
or  personalityj  he  said. 

"If  he  is  getting  an  MRIj  they  are  probably  saying  it  was  small  enough 
and  won’t  require  surgery.  That  would  suggest  he  is  doing  surprisingly 
wellj " Scaletta  said. 

Even  if  surgery  is  not  requiredj  there  can  be  some  effects  from  the 
injuryj  including  forgetfulness.  Some  memory  loss  isn't  alarming  if 
patients  can  make  decisions  for  themselvesj  he  said. 

There  also  can  be  symptoms  similar  to  a strokej  causing  a loss  of 
feeling  on  one  side  or  other  of  the  body. 

That  saidj  prognosis  for  those  with  subdural  hematomas  can  be  good. 

"You  can  recover  completely  and  have  no  residual  problems.  But  there  is 
a possibility  that  won't  happenj"  Scaletta  said. 

The  recovery  period  could  be  a few  weeks  or  monthSj  but  concern  rises  as 
that  time  stretches  onj  he  said. 

A battery  of  tests  is  available  to  determine  the  potential  long-term 


impact  of  the  injury. 

Moving  around  is  an  indicator  of  lanklow's  determinationj  Scaletta  said. 
"He  is  trying  to  portray  himself  as  someone  who  is  not  going  to  let 
something  stop  him/'  he  said.  "I  admire  someone  who  has  a serious  problem 
and  is  not  going  to  let  it  stop  him.  There  is  no  reason  to  think  he  won't 
recover. " 

Reach  reporter  David  Kranz  at  331-2302. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Argus  Leader. 


Two  witnesses  to  lanklow  accident  ordered  to  testify 
Staff  and  wire  reports 
published:  9/9/2003 

Two  witnesses  from  Pipestonej  Minn.j  have  been  ordered  to  testify  for  the 
state  in  the  manslaughter  case  of  U.S.  Rep.  Bill  lanklow. 

Brad  Use  and  Monica  Collins  must  be  present  at  a preliminary  hearing 
scheduled  for  later  this  month  in  Moody  County. 

They  will  describe  what  they  saw  on  Aug.  16  when  a car  driven  by  lanklow 
and  a motorcycle  driven  by  Randy  Scott  of  Hardwickj  Minn.j  were  involved 
in  an  accident  that  took  Scott's  life  and  injured  lanklow. 

TankloWj  a first-term  Republicanj  is  recovering  from  head  and  hand 
injuries  at  his  Brandon  home. 

Moody  County  State's  Attorney  Bill  Ellingson  has  charged  lanklow  with 
second-degree  manslaughter  a felonyj  and  three  misdemeanors.  Authorities 
say  he  was  going  71  miles  per  hour  in  a 55  mph  zone  at  the  time  of  the 
accident . 

Use  and  Collins  were  in  separate  vehicles  the  night  of  the  accident. 

CollinSj  secretary  at  Christ  the  King  Lutheran  Church  in  Pipestonej  said 
Monday  night  that  she  was  "tired  of  being  harassed  by  reporters"  and  would 
not  answer  questions  about  the  order  to  appear. 

Earlier  in  the  dayj  Malva  DeVinej  church  treasurer  told  reporters  that 
Collins  was  on  the  same  road  as  lanklow  was  driving  when  he  drove  around 
them  at  a high  rate  of  speed. 

"They  said  lanklow  went  past  them.  They  saidj  'We  felt  like  we  were 
standing  still.'  And  then  when  they  got  to  corner  there  was  the  accidentj" 
DeVine  said.  "It  was  scary  when  they  got  up  there  and  saw  it." 

Isle's  wifej  Sherryj  said  they  saw  the  accident  on  the  way  to  go  camping 
at  Trent. 

"We  were  driving  in  our  motor  homej  and  it  happened  right  in  front  of  us. 
But  that's  about  all  we  want  to  sayj"  she  said. 

Ellingson  refused  to  comment  on  the  two  witnesses'  relationship  to  the 
case. 

Highway  Patrol  officials  said  at  least  five  witnesses  were  interviewed 
after  the  accident. 

ludge  Rodney  Steele  signed  the  order  for  Use  and  Collins  to  testify. 

lanklow  and  his  lawyer  Ed  Evans  of  Sioux  FallSj  made  a first  appearance 
in  Moody  County  Court  on  Sept.  2 to  hear  the  charges. 

lanklow's  preliminary  hearing  is  scheduled  for  Sept.  25  and  26  in 
Flandreau . 

Ellingson  will  try  to  show  why  lanklow  should  stand  trial.  lanklow's 
lawyers  will  be  able  to  call  their  own  witnesses  and  also  cross-examine 
the  prosecution's  people. 

It's  possible  that  Ellingson  could  avoid  the  preliminary  hearing  by 
calling  a grand  jury  and  requesting  an  indictment  against  lanklow. 

A grand  jury  would  be  held  behind  closed  doorSj  while  a preliminary 
hearing  is  public. 

Steele  wrote  in  his  order  that  Collins  and  Isle  would  probably  be  needed 
only  for  Sept.  25  and  would  be  paid  for  mileage  and  time. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Argus  Leader. 
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ludge  delays  Looking  Cloud  trial  until  February 
September  llj  2003 


CARSON  WALKER 
Associated  Press 

SIOUX  FALLS,  S.D.  - The  trial  for  one  of  two  men  accused  of  killing 
American  Indian  Movement  member  Anna  Mae  Pictou-Aquash  has  been  delayed 
until  February  - 28  years  after  her  body  was  found  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
Indian  Reservation. 

U.S.  District  ludge  Lawrence  Piersol  granted  the  request  Thursday  from 
Tim  Rensch,  the  court-appointed  lawyer  for  Arlo  Looking  Cloudj  who  was  to 
stand  trial  starting  Sept.  30  in  Rapid  City. 

Looking  Cloud  and  lohn  Graharrij  also  known  as  lohn  Boy  Patton,  are 
charged  with  first-degree  murder  for  the  Dec.  1975  slaying  of  Aquash. 
Looking  Cloud  was  arrested  in  Denver  in  March.  Graham  has  not  been 
arrested  and  is  thought  to  be  in  Canada. 

Rensch  said  he  needs  more  time  to  prepare  because  of  the  large  number  of 
documents,  tapes  and  other  information  in  the  case. 

Aquash,  a member  of  Mi'kmaq  Tribe  of  Canada,  was  killed  at  a time  when 
tensions  between  AIM  members  and  government-backed  factions  ended  in 
numerous  deaths  on  the  reservation.  She  was  among  Indian  militants  who 
occupied  the  village  of  Wounded  Knee  for  71  days  in  1973. 

Aquash  vanished  from  a Denver  home  in  December  1975.  Fler  body  was  found 
in  February  1976.  She  had  been  shot  in  the  head. 

Looking  Cloud  and  Graham  were  security  guards  with  AIM  in  the  1970s  and 
would  serve  mandatory  life  prison  terms  if  convicted.  Graham  is  a Canadian 
Indian  and  Looking  Cloud  is  a Lakota  Indian  who  grew  up  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
reservation . 

Rensch  said  his  investigator  has  run  into  problems  talking  to  people. 

And  Looking  Cloud  appears  to  be  depressed  about  recent  reports  of  missing 
evidence  that  turned  out  to  be  false,  he  said. 

"Fie  does  not  seem  to  be  aiding  in  his  defense,"  Rensch  said.  "There's  a 
thought  here  that  something's  missing  and  I think  that  may  be  triggering 
mental  problems  for  the  defendant." 

Fie  acknowledged  the  inconvenience  of  a delay  for  everyone  involved  but 
said  he's  been  working  day  and  night  on  the  case  and  would  not  be 
adequately  prepared  in  the  next  three  weeks. 

The  documents  are  "like  nothing  I've  seen  before,"  Rensch  said.  "I  have 
about  3 1/2  feet  of  discovery  stacked  on  my  conference  room  table." 

During  the  brief  hearing  held  by  teleconference,  U.S.  Attorney  Dim 
McMahon  and  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Bob  Mandel  said  they  were  ready  to  go 
to  trial.  About  20  witnesses  have  been  subpoenaed  and  people  have  already 
made  plans  to  attend,  McMahon  said. 

"This  is  pretty  late  in  the  game,"  he  said. 

But  McMahon  said  he  understood  the  amount  of  work  involved  in  going 
through  everything  collected  in  the  case. 

"I  concede  we  have  provided  Mr.  Rensch  with  a tremendous  amount  of 
material,"  McMahon  said. 

That's  probably  why  Rensch  missed  a two-page  report  in  the  stack  from 
1994  when  Looking  Cloud  took  investigators  to  the  place  near  Wanblee  where 
a rancher  found  Aquash's  body,  he  said. 

"It's  easy  to  understand  how  he  overlooked  it,"  McMahon  said. 

In  asking  for  the  delay,  Rensch  said  Looking  Cloud  would  give  up  his 
right  to  a speedy  trial.  Fie  already  received  an  earlier  delay  and  vowed  to 
be  ready  by  February. 

"I  will  be  ready  when  you  tell  me  to,"  Rensch  told  the  judge. 

Looking  Cloud's  trial  is  now  set  for  Feb.  3 in  federal  court  in  Rapid 
City  and  scheduled  to  take  up  to  two  weeks. 

Copyright  c.  2003  AP  Wire  and  wire  service  sources.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
Copyright  c.  2003  Aberdeen  News. 
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A September  15,  2003  article  in  the  Denver  Post  reports  that  this  week  a 
federal  appellate  panel  is  considering  moving  up  Leonard  Peltier's  parole 
hearing  date.  For  more  information  about  Peltier's  case,  go  to  http://www. 
freepeltier.org/. 


ludges  to  hear  pleas  for  Indian  activist  Peltier's  parole 


By  Jim  HugheSj  Denver  Post  Staff  Writer 
September  15j  2003 

Leonard  Peltierj  the  American  Indian  Movement  activist  convicted  of 
murdering  two  FBI  agents  in  1975j  may  finally  get  a chance  to  have  a 
parole  hearing. 

A panel  of  federal  appeals-court  judges  in  Denver  this  week  will 
consider  moving  up  a parole  hearing  for  Peltierj  convicted  of  the  murders 
on  South  Dakota's  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation. 

Peltierj  59j  has  always  denied  killing  the  two  FBI  agents. 

On  Fridayj  attorneys  hope  to  convince  the  10th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  that  the  U.S.  Parole  Commission  erred  whenj  instead  of  considering 
Peltier  for  parole  in  1986j  it  scheduled  a hearing  on  the  matter  for  2008. 

"Under  federal  guidelineSj  someone  convicted  of  murder  is  considered 
for  parole  at  200  monthSj"  said  Barry  Bachrachj  an  attorney  in  Worcester 
Mass.j  who  specializes  in  appellate  law  and  is  working  on  Peltier's  case 
for  free. 

"Mr.  Peltier  would  deny  that  he  committed  the  crimeSj  but  (that)  is  not 
the  issue  before  the  courtj"  he  said.  "The  issue  is  whether  the  parole 
commission  gave  a proper  reason  for  basically  doubling  the  time  for 
considering  Mr.  Peltier  for  parole." 

The  federal  parole  system  became  obsolete  in  1987j  when  Congress 
adopted  a new  set  of  federal  sentencing  guidelines. 

Inmates  convicted  of  federal  crimes  before  1987j  howeverj  still  are 
eligible  for  parole  under  the  old  system. 

When  he  applied  for  parole  in  1986j  Peltier  had  been  in  prison  for  204 
months . 

As  they  were  required  to  dOj  parole  officials  explained  why  they  put 
off  Peltier's  hearing: 

"A  decision  ...  above  the  minimum  guidelines  is  warranted  because  you 
were  involved  in  the  ambush  of  two  federal  officerSj"  they  wrote.  "After 
the  officers  were  incapacitated  by  gunshot  woundSj  you  participated  in  the 
premeditated  and  cold-blooded  execution  of  those  two  officers." 

Bachrach's  task  is  to  convince  three  appellate  judges  that  the 
explanation  relied  on  two  incorrect  facts:  that  there  was  an  ambushj  and 
that  Peltier  was  definitely  the  executioner  and  not  simply  an  accomplice. 

"There  is  no  evidence  in  the  record  which  supports  that  he  ambushed  and 
executed  the  two  FBI  agentSj"  Bachrach  saidj  adding  that  prosecutors  never 
proved  the  shootout  was  premeditated. 

The  two  agentSj  Jack  Coler  and  Ronald  WilliamSj  died  after  exchanging 
gunfire  with  Peltier  and  others  involved  with  the  Native  American 
liberation  movement.  Coler  worked  out  of  the  FBI's  Denver  field  office. 

Coler  and  Williams  initially  were  wounded  in  the  shootout  near  the 
reservation  town  of  Oglalaj  dying  only  after  someone  shot  each  of  them  in 
the  head  at  point-blank  range. 

In  a 1977  trial  later  described  by  an  appellate  court  as  problematiCj  a 
jury  in  FargOj  N.D.j  convicted  Peltier  of  two  counts  of  first-degree 
murder.  Fie  received  two  consecutive  life  sentences. 

Fie  is  incarcerated  at  the  federal  maximum-security  prison  in 
Leavenworth j Kan. 

The  8th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  St.  Louis  in  1986  found 
"inconsistencies  casting  strong  doubts  upon  the  government's  casej"  but 
said  the  problems  did  not  warrant  a new  trial  for  Peltierj  according  to 
court  records.  The  government  misconduct  in  the  case  included  coerced 
testimony  and  withheld  evidencej  the  court  found. 

Prosecutors  asked  Peltier's  jurors  to  convict  him  if  they  thought  he 
killed  the  agents  or  if  they  believed  he  aided  and  abetted  whoever  didj 
Bachrach  said. 

"The  reasons  they've  given  just  don't  hold  waterj  in  light  of  the 
government's  admissionsj  particularly  after  it  was  discovered  that  the 
government  withheld  evidence  and  fabricated  evidencej"  Bachrach  said. 

But  there  was  no  government  attempt  to  railroad  Peltierj  said  Norman 
Zigrossij  the  now  retired  FBI  agent  who  oversaw  the  investigation  into  the 
deaths  of  Coler  and  Williams. 

The  perception  by  some  that  Peltier  was  victimized  by  a government  bent 
on  breaking  the  AIM  and  avenging  two  fallen  agents  is  wrongj  he  said. 

"We  did  nothing  unethical  or  illegalj"  Zigrossi  said.  "We  presented  the 
facts  as  we  knew  them.  It  was  not  easyj  because  it  was  a complicated  case. 
If  anything  was  withheldj  it  was  done  inadvertently." 

Stillj  the  stigma  of  injustice  has  remainedj  helping  add  to  Peltier's 
supportersj  from  those  who  knew  him  in  the  AIM  to  countless  others  all 
around  the  world  who  have  never  met  him. 

Fie  has  attained  iconic  stature  while  in  prisonj  with  his  name  appearing 


on  T-shirts  and  bumper  stickers. 

This  week,  organizers  with  the  Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee, 
Peltier's  legal-defense  fund  based  in  Lawrence,  Kan.,  have  scheduled 
several  events  in  Denver  to  bring  attention  to  the  hearing,  including  a 
news  conferencej  a showing  of  Peltier's  paintings  and  a rally  Friday 
morning  on  the  steps  of  the  10th  Circuit  Court  on  Stout  Street. 

Zigrossi  said  Peltier's  international  support  is  misplaced. 

"Leonard  Peltier  is  not  a political  prisoner.  He's  a murderer," 

Zigrossi  said.  "He's  appealed  at  every  level,  and  every  appeal  was  denied. 
He's  where  he  deserves  to  be,  in  my  opinion." 

The  last  time  Peltier's  case  drew  this  much  attention  was  during  the 
final  days  of  President  Clinton's  administration,  when  many  expected  the 
outgoing  president  to  pardon  him. 

But  when  Clinton  released  a list  of  recipients  of  presidential  pardons 
on  his  last  day  in  office,  Peltier's  name  was  not  on  it. 

"It's  unanimous  (among  Peltier's  supporters)  that  he's  wrongly 
imprisoned,  and  that  Clinton  should  have  had  some  courage  and  some 
backbone  to  do  what  he  said  he  was  going  to  do  - grant  him  clemency,"  said 
Glenn  Morris,  a leader  of  AIM's  Colorado  chapter. 

While  Peltier's  lawyers  said  they  felt  confident  going  into  this  week's 
hearing  in  Denver,  Morris  struck  a more  cynical  note. 

"To  release  Peltier  at  this  point  is  to  vindicate,  in  part,  the  program 
of  the  American  Indian  Movement,  which  challenged  the  conventions  of  U.S. 
society,"  Morris  said.  "Why  would  a federal  judge  do  that?" 
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Cree  Weweopizun/wavy  or  snow  goose  moon 
Anishnaabe  Manoominike-giizis/Rice  moon 
+ + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  ! 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Dournal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 


<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  ndn-aim  Mailing  List;  UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT!! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 


Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


+ --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  | 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

[ languages  in  North  America,  [ 
j only  175  exist  today.  j 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  t 
| learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  | 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 
j 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

I Institute  I 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -- 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  j 

| one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

j rigid  definition  of  Indians,  j 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

i it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

I defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"  | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


The  Great  Spirit  is  in  all  things,  he  is  in  the  air  we  breathe.  The 
Great  Spirit  is  our  Father,  but  the  Earth  is  our  Mother.  She  nourishes 
us,  that  which  we  put  into  the  ground,  she  returns  to  us." 

_ Chief  Big  Thunder,  Penobscot 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  _ + 
[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  \ 

I I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  j 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
t borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  i 
| States  Constitution,  | 

| so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


[ Dourney 

| The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


A Greenwich  Time  story  published  on  September  19 


<http://www.greenwichtime.com/news/local/scn-gt-indianlaw3sepl9j0j6110214> 
demonstrates  yet  again  that  in  some  circleSj  sometimes  highly-placed j 
powerful  circleSj  there  are  those  determined  to  stifle  any  advance  of 
Indian  people  beyond  second-class  citizenry. 

In  this  storyj  we  learn  that  there  has  been  "a  stir"  created  by  a request 
made  by  the  dean  of  the  University  of  Connecticut's  School  of  Law.  This 
shocking  request?  He  has  asked  that  a legal  research  center  focusing  on 
tribal  law  receive  funding  from  the  federal  government  and  the  local 
tribes . 

The  worst  stir  isn't  over  the  possibility  of  the  research  center  receiving 
federal  funds  --  it's  the  possibility  that  the  research  center  might  feel 
beholden  to  donor  tribes  (who  made  their  money  through  gaming)  and  will 
slant  their  findings  to  favor  gaming  establishments  and  future  tribal 
rights  that  lead  to  more  gaming. 

Wonder  how  many  petrochemical  research  centers  are  funded  by  the  oil 
industry?  How  much  power  generation  research  is  funded  by  the  energy 
companies?  How  much  medical  research  is  funded  by  the  pharmaceutical 
industry  or  health  insurance  companies?  Do  we  hear  "a  stir"  about  that? 

But  noWj  a group  that  has  been  legally  disinfranchised  for  generations  is 
about  to  get  a legal  research  center  in  the  eastj  where  no  such  center 
presently  existSj  and  where  Indian  issues  are  more  complex  than  those  in 
the  western  part  of  the  country.  That  creates  "a  stir"  because  the  few 
Indians  in  this  world  who  have  the  means  to  finance  credible  research  have 
been  asked  to  do  so. 

Give  me  a break.  This  reminds  me  so  much  of  when  Red  Cloud  and  American 
Horse  were  conned  into  letting  their  children  be  the  Pied  Pipers  who  led  a 
string  of  children  off  to  boarding  school  torment  on  the  pretext  that  they 
would  return  prepared  to  deal  with  deceitful  U.S.  government  lawyers.  Of 
course  --  any  trained  housemaid  or  farm  hand  could  handle  thatj  right? 

And  that's  precisely  the  training  the  children  who  survived  received. 
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U.S.  won't  let  Shawnee  Tribe  reclaim  property 

Government  attorneys  say  tribe  has  no  right  to  Sunflower  property 
The  Associated  Press 
Sunday,  September  21,  2003 

Kansas  City,  Kan.  - In  the  latest  volley  in  an  ongoing  squabble  over  who 
owns  the  former  Sunflower  Army  Ammunition  plant  near  De  Soto,  government 
lawyers  are  contending  that  the  Shawnee  Tribe  of  Miami,  Okla.,  has  no 
right  to  the  land. 

Assistant  U.S.  Atty.  David  Zimmerman  argued  recently  that  the  tribe  was 
not  recognized  as  a viable  government  at  the  time  the  land  was  eligible  to 
be  transferred.  A lawyer  for  the  Shawnee  Tribe  argued  that  Congress  never 
voided  his  client's  right  to  the  property. 

The  two  sides  must  exchange  legal  briefs  before  the  case  goes  to  a judge, 
with  final  resolution  not  expected  for  months. 

At  issue  is  a 9,065-acre  tract  that  once  was  the  proposed  site  for  a 
Wonderful  World  of  Oz  theme  park  and  resort.  The  General  Services 
Administration  controls  the  land  and  is  responsible  for  its  disposal. 

Since  the  Johnson  County  Commission  killed  the  Oz  idea  in  October  2001, 
several  competing  ideas  for  use  of  the  land  have  been  kicked  around.  They 
include  a "community  in  a park"  and  business  concept;  a research  park;  and 
more  recreation  space  for  the  county's  park  district. 

All  of  those  plans  could  be  canned  or  modified  if  the  Shawnee  Tribe's 
claim  to  the  land,  made  in  early  2002,  is  successful.  At  the  heart  of  the 
issue  is  whether  the  tribe  can  lay  claim  to  the  land  based  on  a treaty 
recognized  in  1854. 

Tribal  leaders  said  the  treaty  was  never  amended  by  Congress  and  made  1. 

6 million  acres  of  northeastern  Kansas  --  including  the  Sunflower  site  -- 
part  of  tribal  land. 

"That  land  was  ultimately  changed  through  treaty  resolutions  and  was 
reduced  significantly,"  said  the  tribe's  lawyer,  Scott  Beeler.  "But 
Sunflower  ground  has  always  been  part  of  the  Shawnee  reservation." 

But  the  government  says  the  Shawnees  were  only  recognized  as  a 
reconstituted  tribe  in  2001  and  lost  their  opportunity  to  apply  for  the 
land . 

Before  2001,  the  Shawnee  Tribe  was  part  of  the  Cherokee  Tribe,  and  the 
Cherokees  apparently  did  not  forward  the  application  documents  for  the 
land  to  the  Shawnees. 

The  Shawnee  Tribe  also  has  made  a request  from  the  government  for  1,500 
acres  of  the  parcel  to  be  used  for  prairie  restoration  and  reintroducing 
buffalo  to  the  grounds  where  they  once  roamed. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Lawrence  Journal-World.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Blackfeet  unfurl  qualms  at  Front  drilling  hearing 
By  SONIA  LEE 
Tribune  Staff  Writer 
September  16,  2003 

Blackfeet  tribal  members  are  concerned  a proposed  gas  well  in  the  Badger 
Two  Medicine  will  interrupt  the  cultural  and  traditional  significance  of 
the  area. 

The  Lewis  and  Clark  National  Forest  is  reviewing  a proposal  to  drill  an 
exploratory  well  in  Hall  Creek,  about  three  miles  south  of  Highway  2 in 
the  Badger-Two  Medicine. 

On  Monday  officials  from  the  tribe.  Forest  Service,  Montana  Historic 
Preservation  Office  and  other  groups  met  in  Choteau  to  discuss  how  the 
exploratory  well  could  affect  the  Badger-Two  Medicine  Blackfoot 
Traditional  Cultural  District. 

Tribal  Council  Chairman  Day  St.  Goddard  said  he  is  opposed  to  drilling 
in  the  Badger-Two  Medicine. 

He  said  he  supports  the  cultural  district,  but  he  questions  how  the 
review  got  so  far  along.  The  cultural  significance  of  the  area  should  have 
been  recognized  long  ago,  shutting  down  drilling. 

"There  is  a lot  of  encroachment  here,"  said  Tribal  Councilman  Allen 
Talks  About. 

Part  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  Forest,  the  133,000-acre  Badger-Two  Medicine 
is  southwest  of  the  Blackfeet  Reservation. 

The  area  is  associated  with  Blackfeet  oral  traditions  and  cultural 
practices.  It  is  believed  to  be  home  to  culturally  important  spirits, 
heroes  and  historical  figures  central  to  Blackfeet  religion  and  tradition. 

Even  though  the  drill  site  is  outside  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
historical  district,  the  Forest  Service  still  must  examine  how  drilling 
might  impact  the  area. 

The  proposed  gas  well,  formerly  known  as  the  Fina  well,  was  approved  in 
1985  and  1991.  But  in  1993  former  Interior  Secretary  Bruce  Babbitt 
suspended  approval  of  the  well  and  instituted  a moratorium  on  all  oil  and 
gas  in  the  Badger-Two  Medicine. 

The  moratorium  expired  in  1996.  But  because  the  Forest  Service  was 
completing  a cultural  resource  study,  the  drilling  proposal  was  again  put 
on  hold. 

The  Forest  Service  has  since  conducted  ethnographic  research,  field 
studies  and  oral  history  interviews,  and  it  has  proposed  a 89,376-acre 
historic  district. 

In  2002,  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places  agreed  the  Badger-Two 
Medicine  area  is  eligible  for  recognition. 

Formal  listing,  however,  has  not  taken  place. 

Before  listing,  the  Forest  Service  wants  the  tribe's  full  agreement, 
said  Mike  Beckes,  regional  manager  of  the  Forest  Service  heritage  program. 
There  also  is  concern  the  sacred  traditions  of  the  area  will  be  in  the 
spotlight  with  formal  listing. 

Listing  in  the  National  Historic  Register  would  not  veto  oil  and  gas 
development,  said  Sandra  French,  heritage  program  manager  for  the  Lewis 
and  Clark  National  Forest. 

"But  it  certainly  adds  prominence,"  French  said. 

With  a new  leaseholder  in  Hall  Creek,  Sidney  Longwell  of  Louisiana, 
renewing  the  drilling  proposal,  the  historic  district  is  back  on  the  table 

Because  the  original  drilling  analysis  is  12  years  old,  the  Forest 
Service  must  review  new  information,  like  possible  effects  to  the 
traditional  cultural  district  and  threatened  and  endangered  species  listed 
since  1991. 

If  new  information  doesn't  appear  to  have  a significant  impact,  the  1991 
decision  to  approve  the  well  stays  in  place. 

If  the  new  information  shows  there  are  significant  changes,  the  Forest 
Service  will  have  to  do  additional  studies  before  making  a decision. 

Bill  Hansen,  who  is  representing  Sidney  Longwell,  said  Longwell  is 


sensitive  to  the  tribe's  requests.  He  also  said  drilling  would  be  done  in 
a way  that  elk  areas  are  not  interrupted. 

On  Monday,  Blackfeet  tribal  members  made  it  clear  more  study  is  needed. 
Members  also  said  they  don't  agree  with  the  boundaries  of  the  historic 
district . 

Joyce  Spoonhunter,  former  cultural  and  preservation  director  for  the 
tribe,  said  the  boundaries  leave  out  some  vision  sites  and  elk  wintering 
and  spring  calving  areas. 

Spoonhunter  also  said  the  Forest  Service's  research  and  oral  history 
interviews  are  not  complete. 

Jeri  Lawrence  with  the  Blackfeet  Planning  Department  also  said  the 
Blackfeet  have  reserved  rights  to  hunt,  gather  and  fish  in  the  area. 
Drilling  should  not  move  forward. 

"Why  do  so  much  damage  when  there  is  so  little  payoff?"  she  asked. 
Copyright  c.  2003  Great  Falls  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Onondaga  Nation  threatens  1-81  toll  if  state  orders  taxes 
September  21,  2003 
By  Mike  McAndrew 
Staff  writer 

Native  American  nations  across  New  York  are  gearing  up  to  protest  the 
state's  latest  effort  to  collect  millions  of  dollars  in  taxes  on 
cigarettes  and  gasoline  sold  to  non-natives  on  Indian  territories. 

The  Onondaga  Nation  will  never  collect  a tax  on  cigarettes  for  New  York, 
nation  lawyer  Joe  Heath  said,  but  it  is  willing  to  negotiate  to  resolve 
some  of  the  state's  concerns  about  the  regulation  of  Native  American 
businesses . 

If  the  state  tries  to  force  the  Onondaga  Nation  to  collect  taxes  on  the 
cigarettes  the  nation  sells,  Onondaga  Chief  Virgil  Thomas  said,  the 
Onondagas  will  build  a toll  booth  on  Interstate  81  and  charge  a fee  for 
those  who  cross  their  territory. 

"If  we  can  build  this,"  he  said,  pointing  to  the  nation's  state-of-the- 
art  lacrosse  and  hockey  arena  on  Route  11,  "we  can  build  a toll  booth." 

The  state  Tax  Department  issued  new  proposed  regulations  concerning  the 
collection  of  taxes  on  Indian  nations  Sept.  12.  But  leaders  of  the  six 
Indian  nations  that  make  up  the  Iroquois  Confederacy,  or  Haudenosaunee, 
maintain  that  the  Iroquois  treaties  with  New  York  bar  the  state  from 
imposing  taxes  on  Indian  land. 

In  the  past  week,  leaders  of  the  Oneida  Indian  Nation,  Cayuga  Indian 
Nation,  Seneca  Nation  of  Indians,  Tuscarora  Nation,  Tonawanda  Band  of 
Senecas,  and  St.  Regis  Mohawks  have  vowed  to  resist  any  effort  by  the 
state  to  collect  taxes  on  sales  on  their  lands. 

"This  is  not  going  to  get  resolved,"  said  John  Kane,  a Mohawk  manager  at 
Ross  John  Enterprises,  which  owns  a Holiday  Inn  and  four  cigarette  and 
gasoline  shops  on  the  Seneca  Nation's  territories  in  western  New  York. 

"The  state  is  going  to  back  down  again." 

Such  vows  raise  images  of  1997  - the  last  time  the  state  attempted  to 
force  the  collection  of  taxes  in  Indian  nations.  That  attempt  spurred 
demonstrations,  roadblocks  and  other  incidents  at  Indian  territories 
across  the  state.  The  state  abandoned  the  effort. 

The  new  state  regulations  would  require  businesses  on  Indian  territories 
to  purchase  cigarettes  and  motor  fuel  from  wholesalers.  The  state  would 
charge  the  wholesalers  the  $15-per-carton  excise  tax  on  cigarettes.  The 
wholesalers  would  pass  the  state  excise  taxes  on  to  the  Indian  businesses. 


The  Indian  vendors  would  be  expected  to  pass  the  cost  on  to  non-Indian 
customers.  Native  American  consumers  would  receive  state-issued  coupons  so 
they  could  buy  cigarettes  from  businesses  on  Indian  lands  and  avoid  paying 
the  $15  per  carton  excise  tax. 

The  state  said  it  would  also  require  non-Indians  who  buy  cigarettes  and 
other  items  from  Indians  on  reservations  to  pay  the  state  and  local  sales 
taxes,  which  range  up  to  7.25  percent.  Consumers  would  not  pay  the  sales 
tax  at  the  register,  but  through  a new  line  on  their  state  income  tax 
returns . 

The  state  could  prosecute  anyone  who  fails  to  pay  the  sales  tax  on  their 
income  tax  return. 

Native  American  businesses  are  also  expected  under  the  proposal  to  pass 
on  to  non-native  customers  the  36.8  cents  per  gallon  state  taxes  on 
gasoline,  based  on  a $1.85  per  gallon  price. 

The  tax  department  estimated  that  the  new  regulations  would  help  the 
state  collect  an  extra  $20  million  in  the  state  fiscal  year  that  ends 
March  31  and  $64.5  million  in  the  following  year. 

New  York  lost  about  $500  million  in  2001  and  as  much  as  $895  million  in 
2002  by  failing  to  collect  taxes  on  tobacco  products  sold  by  Native 
American  businesses,  over  the  Internet,  and  by  bootleggers,  according  to  a 
study  paid  for  in  2002  by  the  FACT  Alliance  for  the  Fair  Application  of 
Cigarette  Taxes. 

Doug  George-Kanentiio,  a Mohawk  writer  who  supports  the  traditional 
Iroquois  chiefs,  said  traditional  Iroquois  are  worried  that  the  state  will 
try  to  link  the  gas  and  cigarette  taxes  to  negotiations  over  Indian 
casinos  and  land  claims. 

"The  state  will  say  at  some  point  of  the  negotiations  that  they  will 
withhold  the  expansion  of  casino  gambling  until  the  Indian  nations  comply 
with  the  tax  regulations.  That's  what's  going  to  happen,"  he  said. 

Meanwhile,  non-Indian  convenience  store  owners  are  unhappy  that  the 
state  has  allowed  Indian  businesses  to  have  an  unfair  competitive 
advantage  because  of  the  tax  issue. 

Because  of  the  price  differences,  there's  been  a huge  shift  of  customers 
away  from  the  tax-paying  convenience  stores  to  unlicensed,  unregulated 
tax-free  Native  American  stores  selling  cigarettes  and  gas,  said  lames 
Calvin,  president  of  the  New  York  Association  of  Convenience  Stores,  which 
represents  1,800  stores. 

Taxes  vs.  sovereignty  On  this  issue,  economics  butts  up  against 
sovereignty  claims. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  1994  ruled  that  New  York  could  collect  taxes 
on  cigarette  and  gas  sold  to  non-Native  Americans  by  businesses  on  Indian 
territories . 

In  1996,  Pataki  announced  plans  to  force  businesses  on  Indian 
territories  to  collect  and  remit  to  the  state  taxes  on  gas  and  cigarettes 
sales  to  non-natives. 

In  1997,  traditional  chiefs  of  the  Onondaga,  Tuscarora,  Mohawk  and 
Seneca  nations  negotiated  with  Pataki  an  alternative  deal  that  would  allow 
businesses  on  Indian  territories  to  avoid  collecting  state  taxes  if  the 
businesses  were  licensed  by  tribal  governments,  paid  a fee  to  the  tribal 
governments,  and  agreed  to  a minimum  price  system  for  the  gas  and 
cigarettes  they  sold. 

The  minimum  prices  and  fee  were  designed  to  keep  prices  for  cigarettes 
and  gas  at  the  Native  stores  on  par  with  prices  at  other  stores  in  New 
York.  The  Indian  nations  were  to  use  the  licensing  fees  to  fund  social 
programs  on  their  territories. 

But  the  deal  was  denounced  by  independent  Native  American  business 
owners  and  their  supporters,  who  claimed  it  violated  Indian  sovereignty. 

While  refusing  to  pay  taxes  to  New  York,  independent  native  business 
owners  were  also  opposed  to  paying  licensing  fees  to  their  own  tribal 
governments . 

"We  have  free  enterprise  here  in  the  Seneca  Nation,"  Kane  said. 

In  1997,  supporters  of  the  Native  American  business  owners  briefly 
blocked  traffic  on  Interstate  81  on  the  Onondaga  territory,  shut  down  a 
40-mile  stretch  of  highway  on  the  Senecas'  Allegany  reservation,  and 
closed  the  state  Thruway  for  about  45  minutes  on  the  Senecas'  Cattaraugus 


reservation . 

After  Pataki  abruptly  abandoned  the  commerce  agreement,  suspicious  fires 
damaged  houses  owned  by  traditional  Onondaga  Chief  Ollie  Gibson  and 
Tuscarora  Chief  Leo  Henry. 

The  new  initiative  Despite  ongoing  complaints  from  off-reservation 
convenience  store  owners,  the  state  opted  not  to  push  for  a resolution  of 
the  sales  tax  issue  with  the  Native  American  businesses  until  this  year. 

In  May,  Pataki  announced  a tentative  land  claim  settlement  with  the  St. 
Regis  Tribal  Council  - the  elected  Mohawk  government  at  Akewesasne  in 
northern  New  York  - that  also  would  allow  the  Mohawks  to  open  a casino  in 
the  Catskills  and  to  be  free  of  state  taxes  on  Mohawk  sales  of  cigarettes 
and  gas  to  non-natives. 

The  newly  elected  Mohawk  tribal  council  has  since  rejected  that 
agreement  with  Pataki. 

In  passing  its  own  state  budget  in  May,  the  legislature  mandated  that 
the  Pataki  administration  begin  taxing  the  sales  of  cigarettes  and  gas  to 
non-native  customers  by  businesses  located  on  Indian  territories,  claiming 
that  the  state  could  collect  $165  million  in  revenue. 

Pataki  criticized  the  legislature,  saying  that  such  action  would  have 
"devastating  consequences  for  the  state's  relationship  with  Native 
Americans"  and  insisted  the  issue  should  be  resolved  through  government  - 
-to-government  negotiations  with  the  Indian  nations. 

Last  week,  Pataki 's  state  tax  department  issued  its  new  proposed  tax 
regulations,  which  are  scheduled  to  become  effective  Dec.  1 unless  the 
tribal  governments  reach  alternative  agreements  with  the  state. 

"These  regulations  were  mandated  by  the  legislature  over  the  governor's 
veto.  The  tax  department  must  follow  the  law,"  said  Tom  Bergin,  a 
spokesman  for  the  tax  department. 

Heath,  who  represents  the  Onondaga  Nation,  the  Tonawanda  Band  of  Senecas 
and  the  Tuscarora  Nation,  met  Wednesday  in  Albany  with  two  members  of 
Pataki 's  staff  to  learn  about  the  proposed  regulations  and  to  open  the 
door  for  negotiations  on  an  alternative  commerce  agreement. 

The  1997  deal  that  Pataki  and  the  traditional  chiefs  negotiated  could  be 
used  as  a starting  point  for  a new  round  of  negotiations.  Heath  said. 

Reviving  the  1997  commerce  agreement  - which  would  mean  the  traditional 
chiefs  would  regulate  businesses  on  Indian  territories  - is  one  way  to 
avoid  the  state  imposing  taxes  on  Dec.  1,  said  George-Kanentiio . 

Heath  said  no  one  knows  if  the  tax  department's  initiative  will  prompt 
the  kinds  of  demonstrations  and  violence  that  occurred  in  1997. 

"Will  the  fires  start  up  again?  Who  knows,"  Heath  said.  "I  don't  want  to 
predict  there  will  be  no  protests." 

The  atmosphere  is  different  than  it  was  in  1997  at  Onondaga  because  the 
people  of  the  Onondaga  Nation  forced  the  privately  owned  cigarette  and  gas 
businesses  to  shut  down  and  the  nation  now  runs  the  only  cigarette 
business  on  the  territory. 

The  business  climate  is  different  at  the  Mohawk,  Seneca,  and  Tuscarora 
nations . 

There,  businesses  that  are  not  licensed  by  the  Native  American 
governments  and  contribute  no  revenue  to  the  governments  sell  tax-free  gas 
and  cigarettes. 

Native  Americans  will  block  the  highways  if  the  state  tries  to  tax  the 
reservation  businesses,  predicted  Kane,  a Mohawk  who  in  1990  was  convicted 
of  conspiring  to  torch  the  Oneida  Nation's  bingo  hall. 

"You  can't  shut  down  people's  livelihood  and  not  expect  a fairly 
tumultuous  response,"  Kane  said.  Staff  writers  Glenn  Coin  and  Scott  Rapp 
contributed  to  this  report. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Post-Standard.  Used  with  permission. 
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Land  swap  between  Park,  Indians  may  violate  law 

2003-09-17 

by  Thomas  Fraser 

of  The  Daily  Times  Staff 

An  independent  appraisal  contracted  by  a national  park  watchdog  group 
suggests  a planned  land  exchange  between  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park  and  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  would  be  in  violation  of 
federal  law. 

The  revelation  comes  as  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  prepares  to 
consider  legislating  the  exchange  regardless  of  the  results  of  an 
Environmental  Impact  Statement  currently  under  way. 

According  to  the  National  Parks  Conservation  Association,  Property 
Service  Group  Southeast,  the  Knoxville  appraisal  firm  hired  by  the 
organization,  concluded  that  the  Park  land  in  question,  143  acres  known  as 
the  Ravensford  Tract  located  near  Oconaluftee,  is  worth  $3.5  million.  The 
Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  wants  to  trade  218  acres  along  the  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway  for  the  Ravensford  Tract,  which  the  band  claims  is  needed  to 
construct  three  schools. 

A National  Parks  Conservation  Association  director  said  Tuesday  that  the 
Blue  Ridge  Parkway  land,  located  in  Dackson  County,  N.C.,  at  Waterrock 
Knob,  is  worth  about  $500,000,  according  to  the  lackson  County  Register  of 
Deeds . 

If  the  appraisals  are  correct,  it  means  the  land  exchange  would  be  in 
violation  of  the  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Act,  which  stipulates  that 
any  exchange  of  national  park  property  be  made  only  for  land  with  an 
"approximate  value."  Cash  can  be  used  to  make  up  the  differences  in  value, 
but  only  up  to  25  percent. 

The  entire  concept  of  the  exchange,  noted  NPCA  Associate  Southeast 
Regional  Director  Greg  Kidd,  "is  based  on  the  premise  the  properties  are 
of  equal  value." 

FOI  rebuffed 

The  National  Park  Service  has  rebuffed  a Freedom  of  Information  Act 
request  from  NPCA  that  sought  the  service's  appraisal  figures  for  the 
Ravensford  Tract,  and  no  one  from  the  Eastern  Band's  attorney  general's 
office  was  available  for  comment  Tuesday. 

The  park  service  argued  in  its  response  to  the  group's  FOIA  request  that 
"premature  disclosure  of  the  report  would  have  an  adverse  impact  on  the 
government's  competitive  position  with  the  landowner  during  the 
negotiation  process." 

Kidd  said  the  Eastern  Band  has  represented  the  Ravensford  Tract  as 
having  a value  of  about  $550,000. 

"I've  seen  that  number  out  there,"  said  Park  information  officer  Bob 
Miller.  However,  "the  park  service  still  has  not  accepted  any  appraisal 
for  either  the  tract  at  Ravensford  or  the  tract  at  Waterrock  Knob." 

Further  piquing  Kidd's  interest  was  a 1972  National  Park  Service  memo  -- 
sent  when  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  was  attempting  to  secure  the 
Ravensford  tract  for  a golf  course  --  that  outlined  the  results  of  a park 
service  appraisal  of  the  property. 

That  year,  the  Regional  Real  Estate  Appraiser  for  the  park  service 
issued  an  opinion  that  the  tract  was  worth  $6,000  an  acre.  That  would  mean 
the  entire  tract,  in  1972  dollars,  was  worth  $840,000. 

"We  certainly  think  (the  proposal)  is  worth  re-examination,"  Kidd  said. 
The  NPCA  and  other  environmental  organizations,  including  the  Sierra  Club, 
are  opposed  to  the  exchange  because  of  the  potential  threat  to  ecological 
and  cultural  resources  contained  on  the  Ravensford  Tract. 

Congress  may  decide 

Now  it  seems  opponents  of  the  exchange  will  try  to  use  this  new 
development  to  their  advantage. 

"This  information  changes  the  entire  situation,"  said  Ted  Snyder,  a 
former  president  of  the  Sierra  Club.  "The  Ravensford  Tract  is  worth  nearly 


seven  times  the  previously  reported  value.  Mistakes  clearly  were  made,  and 
an  investigation  is  called  for  to  show  what  they  are." 

Meanwhile,  an  attempt  by  Rep.  Charles  Taylor  of  North  Carolina  to 
legislate  the  exchange  on  the  congressional  level  continues. 

House  Resolution  1409  would  allow  for  the  full  exchange  to  proceed, 
independent  of  the  Environmental  Impact  Statement  undertaken  by  the  park 
service,  as  required  by  the  National  Environmental  Policy  Act. 

"It's  essentially  an  education  issue  with  the  congressman,"  said  Taylor 
spokeswoman  Deborah  Potter.  "That  is  why  he  is  supportive  of  the  swap,  to 
give  the  Cherokee  tribe  a place  to  build  new  schools." 

Potter  also  maintained  that  "what  the  park  service  would  be  getting  is  a 
much  more  valuable  piece  of  property." 

When  the  results  of  the  NPCA  appraisal  were  shared,  she  stuck  to  her 
guns:  "The  office  maintains  the  property  the  tribe  wants  to  trade  is  much 
more  valuable  than  the  land  they  are  getting  in  return." 

She  said  that  conclusion  is  drawn  from  other  "independent  appraisals" 
conducted  by  the  Eastern  Band,  but  that  the  proposal  "is  not  a money  issue 
" The  issue,  she  reiterated,  is  education  for  the  Cherokee  children,  but 
NPCA  and  other  environmental  groups  maintain  there  is  land  located  on  the 
reservation  suitable  for  construction  of  the  three  new  schools. 

The  resolution  is  scheduled  to  be  considered  on  the  full  floor  of  the 
House  sometime  this  week,  but  Rep.  John  Duncan's  spokesman,  Rob  Haralson, 
said  he  is  uncertain  whether  a vote  will  proceed  this  week,  based  on  the 
threat  to  Washington  posed  by  Hurricane  Isabel. 

Haralson  said  he  is  not  sure  how  Duncan  will  vote.  "I  know  he  has 
expressed  some  concern  in  the  past." 

Miller  said  Congress  can  dictate  Park  boundaries,  and  make  a decision 
"totally  separate  from  the  park  service's  resource-based  decisions." 
Copyright  c.  2003  Maryville,  TN  Daily  Times,  Horvitz  Newspapers. 
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Closed:  sign  of  pollution's  spread 
By  Craig  Welch 

Seattle  Times  staff  reporter 
September  17,  2003 

SEQUIM  - A bay  made  famous  for  its  historic  link  to  one  of  the  world's 
most  popular  shellfish  - Dungeness  crab  - is  fast  becoming  a metaphor  for 
Puget  Sound's  struggle  against  the  toxic  effects  of  multiple-source 
pollution . 

Fecal-coliform  bacteria,  which  come  from  human  and  animal  waste,  extend 
so  deep  into  the  bay  that  the  Jamestown  S'Klallam  Tribe  must  for  the  first 
time  entirely  abandon  commercial  oyster  harvests  during  its  most-lucrative 
growing  season  - winter,  when  tidal  circulation  compounds  the  problem. 

Bacteria  began  coursing  through  this  shallow  bay  in  earnest  in  1997, 
leaching  from  horse  farms  and  septic  tanks  and  washing  over  parking  lots 
onto  the  tideflats  and  their  sensitive  shellfish.  The  contaminated  runoff 
forced  state  health  officials  to  repeatedly  close  Dungeness  Bay  oyster 
beds  - 50  acres  one  year,  200  another,  100  acres  another. 

"It  never  looks  good  when  you  open  up  the  map  and  there's  a big  red 
closure  blob  in  the  place  called  Dungeness  Bay,"  said  Lyn  Muench,  natural- 
resources  planner  for  the  tribe. 

Even  as  the  tribe,  Clallam  County,  a local  conservation  district  and  the 
state  work  mostly  together  to  rejuvenate  these  deteriorating  marine  waters 
the  pollution  spreads. 

Officials  are  increasingly  frustrated  and  dismayed  that  in  a fast- 


growing  retirement  community  that  has  seen  its  population  triple  in  30 
years,  stemming  the  swell  of  pollution  has  been  more  difficult  than  first 
thought . 

But  with  hundreds  of  sources  contributing  to  the  problem,  some  say 
local-government  leaders  have  focused  largely  on  the  simpler  problems  and 
have  demanded  more  studies  rather  than  tackle  the  toughest  issues  now. 

"For  five  years,  we've  tried  good  science,  grant  writing,  team  work, 
persuasion,  cooperation,  but  nothing  has  worked  fast  enough,"  said  Muench. 
"It's  just  getting  worse." 

Already,  livestock  owners  increasingly  fence  cattle  and  horses  to  keep 
waste  from  entering  the  Dungeness  River  and  its  tributaries.  Government 
officials  are  buying  out  a handful  of  floodplain  homeowners  with  old 
septic  tanks  that  overflow  during  heavy  rains.  Salmon-habitat  restoration 
has  returned  vegetation  to  some  marshy  areas,  which  helps  cleanse  waters 
of  dangerous  bacteria. 

But  in  a region  where  once-open  farmland  is  rapidly  being  replaced  by 
parking  lots  and  driveways  that  speed  the  transport  of  contaminants  to  sea 
at  least  one  major  cause  is  no  mystery. 

"It's  a this-isn ' t-rocket-science  scenario,"  said  Don  Melvin,  with  the 
Washington  State  Department  of  Health's  shellfish  program. 

"Wildlife  populations,  if  anything,  have  declined.  You're  not  seeing 
more  seabirds  than  you  used  to.  But  you  are  seeing  more  people.  And  a lot 
more  development." 

At  the  end  of  a decaying  dock  near  Graveyard  Spit,  Don  Schleve  lifts  the 
lid  on  a large,  bubbling  tub  to  show  off  the  Jamestown  S'Klallams'  latest 
commercial  venture:  crab. 

"We're  still  learning,"  the  tribe's  oyster-farm  manager  said,  pointing 
out  a few  fist-sized  Dungeness  settled  in  the  icy  salt  water. 

Behind  him,  a series  of  sticks  once  used  to  harvest  oysters  poke  through 
the  muck  of  low  tide  like  miniature  headstones. 

Five  years  ago,  the  tribe  paid  15  people  to  take  skiffs  out  at  low  tide 
and  harvest  4,000  gallons  of  oysters  a month.  During  Thanksgiving  and 
Christmas  season,  the  bivalves  fetched  $9  to  $15  a gallon. 

Recent  closures  reduced  their  haul  to  roughly  2,000  gallons  a month,  and 
this  winter,  from  November  to  January,  there  will  be  no  oysters. 

The  tribe,  instead,  will  focus  on  its  fledgling  crab  business,  in  part 
to  keep  their  remaining  five  oyster  workers  employed. 

"Oysters  are  so  down,"  Schleve  said,  shaking  his  head  in  the  mist.  "It's 
just  sad." 

It's  a tricky  position  for  the  tribe.  Since  it  doesn't  control  the  land 
uses  contributing  to  the  pollution,  it  can  only  encourage  the  county  to 
tackle  the  problems. 

In  many  ways,  that  cooperation  has  seen  success.  The  tribe  has  used 
federal  grant  money  to  monitor  water  quality  and  pay  consultants  to 
determine  how  pollution  travels  through  the  bay. 

Along  the  Dungeness  River,  home  to  troubled  Chinook,  chum  and  steelhead 
runs,  county  and  conservation-district  officials  are  helping  a popular 
tourist  attraction  - a game  farm  that's  home  to  zebras  and  bears  and  big 
cats  - to  control  its  animal  waste. 

The  county  recognizes  that  decaying  irrigation  ditches  may  be  helping 
transport  bacteria,  and  has  even  considered  planting  mushrooms  along  the 
edges  to  help  eat  the  contaminants. 

But  in  a rural  county  where  money's  tight  and  even  the  appointment  of  a 
county  planning  director  is  seen  by  some  as  a potential  threat  to  property 
rights  - residents  will  soon  begin  electing  their  development  director  - 
officials  admit  they've  been  reluctant  to  force  changes  to  homes  or 
developments . 

The  county  has  "focused  a lot  so  far  on  animal  waste,"  said  Val  Streeter 
water-quality  planner  for  the  county.  The  county  has  even  talked  about 
using  molecular  biomarkers  to  track  the  bacteria,  to  determine  how  much 
comes  from  "cows  or  ducks  or  humans  or  horses  or  what,"  Streeter  said. 

To  Melvin,  with  the  state  Department  of  Health,  such  moves  ultimately 
may  simply  delay  tough  decisions. 

"At  the  conclusion  of  those  expensive  projects,  they're  still  going  to 
have  to  get  back  in  their  cars,  go  door  to  door,  and  find  out  where  the 


animal  and  human  sources  are,  and  what  to  do  about  them/'  Melvin  said. 
"It'll  leave  them  right  where  they  started." 

The  county  identified  124  septic  tanks  that  may  be  contributing  to  the 
pollution  but  has  thus  far  been  unwilling  to  even  go  door  to  door  to  find 
out  for  certain. 

"We  want  to  use  incentives  to  try  to  encourage  people  to  do  the  right 
thing/'  Streeter  said. 

Meanwhile,  upstream  near  Highway  101,  a Wal-Mart  and  a Home  Depot/Target 
retail  center,  each  with  mammoth  parking  lots,  have  been  proposed  roughly 
1,200  feet  from  the  river. 

"We  need  fewer  great  big  driveways,  more  native  vegetation,  fewer 
clipped  lawns,"  said  Muench,  the  tribal  natural-resources  planner. 

Craig  Welch:  206-464-2093  or  cwelch@seattletimes.com 
Copyright  c.  2003  The  Seattle  Times  Company. 
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Tribes  Fear  'Cultural  Genocide'  from  Oklahoma  Superfund  Site 
By  KELLY  KURT 
September  2003 

WYANDOTTE,  Okla.  (AP)  - Paul  Barton  grew  up  in  the  ways  of  the  Seneca- 
Cayuga,  and  so  he  took  the  snake  in  the  berry  patch  as  a bad  sign. 

"Snake,"  he  warned,  as  soft  and  quick  as  the  slither  that  parted  the 
grass  on  tribal  land  along  Grand  Lake  O'the  Cherokees,  where  berries 
tempted  in  fat  black  clumps. 

Others  ate  the  berries,  which  Barton's  people  honor  in  dance.  But  he  did 
not,  and  not  because  of  the  snake. 

"Where  is  it  safe  to  pick?"  he  asked,  empty-handed  in  a thicket  that 
scares  him  because  it  sits  downstream  of  one  of  the  most  contaminated 
places  in  America.  "This  looks  great,  but  the  risk  factor  is  high." 

American  Indians  living  in  and  near  northeast  Oklahoma's  Tar  Creek 
Superfund  Site  worry  that  traditional  ways  of  collecting  food,  medicine 
and  ceremonial  items  from  the  wild  could  harm  them. 

And  yet  stopping  these  cultural  practices  stirs  a deeper  fear  - the 
death  of  who  they  are. 

"If  (contamination)  levels  render  tribal  practices  unsafe,"  says  Earl 
Hatley,  an  environmental  consultant  to  six  of  the  eight  tribes  here,  "then 
cultural  genocide  will  occur  and  tribes  will  die." 

In  the  20  years  since  the  federal  government  targeted  this  former  lead 
and  zinc  mining  region  for  priority  cleanup,  the  tribes  say  their  concerns 
have  gone  largely  ignored. 

Criticism  of  the  government's  efforts  is  not  new.  About  $100  million  has 
been  spent  so  far,  but  lead  in  the  soil  still  threatens  children.  Tar 
Creek  still  flows  orange  with  acid  mine  water,  cave-ins  go  on  and  open 
mine  shafts  remain. 

About  17  percent  of  the  area's  population  is  American  Indian.  But  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency's  past  assessments  of  health  risks  did  not 
take  into  account  how  their  lifestyles  might  expose  them  to  contaminants. 

Tribal  people  might  be  more  inclined  than  the  mainstream  culture  to  use 
plants  as  medicine,  the  tribes  say,  or  cook  river  fish  whole. 

"I  wouldn't  say  someone  is  out  to  get  the  tribes,  per  se,"  said  Tabitha 
Worley,  the  Quapaw  Tribe's  environmental  director.  "But  by  a lack  of 
action,  by  no  one  taking  notice,  by  no  one  working  on  fixing  the  problem, 

I think  it  leads  to  that." 

The  EPA  says  it  will  work  closely  with  its  "tribal  partners"  as  it 
enters  the  next  cleanup  phase,  which  will  address  giant  mounds  of  mining 
waste  and  mill  ponds  within  Ottawa  County. 


"We  will  consult  with  the  tribes  to  ensure  our  risk  assessment  is 
responsive  and  protective  of  public  health  and  communities  throughout  the 
area/'  said  Cynthia  Fanning,  a spokeswoman  for  the  Dallas-based  EPA  office 
that  serves  Oklahoma,  New  Mexico,  Texas,  Arkansas  and  Louisiana. 

But  Hatley  says  that  doesn't  address  lands  owned  by  tribes  such  as  the 
Wyandotte,  Seneca-Cayuga  and  Eastern  Shawnee  downstream. 

"And  they're  not  going  to  be  studying  wildlife,  plant  life  and  aquatic 
life  throughout  the  site,  downstream  and  into  Grand  Lake,"  he  says. 

A Seneca-Cayuga  gathering  spot  that  worries  Barton  lies  along  Grand  Lake 
about  17  miles  downstream  from  the  Superfund  site's  epicenter.  He  points 
to  blackberries  and  sassafras,  poke  and  wild  greens,  honeysuckle  and  buck 
brush  as  food,  medicine  and  basket-making  supplies. 

"Come  April,"  he  says,  "it's  not  uncommon  for  everyone  to  make  a comment 
about  (picking)  wild  onions." 

Barton  lives  his  days  in  the  "longhouse  ways"  of  his  tribe's  pre- 
colonial Iroquois  roots,  something  he  explains  as  a combination  of 
teachings,  beliefs,  languages  and  religion. 

He  thanks  the  Creator  when  he  awakens  each  day.  When  he  picks 
blackberries  for  the  berry  dance,  he  talks  to  them. 

"It  wouldn't  be  right,"  he  explains,  "to  take  something  without  asking." 

As  assistant  environmental  director  for  the  Seneca-Cayuga,  Barton  also 
spends  part  of  his  time  telling  tribal  members  where  not  to  pick, 
including  in  this  field  which  sometimes  floods  with  water  that  has 
filtered  through  the  old  mining  area. 

Dust  beyond  the  willows,  samples  taken  by  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey 
last  year  found  lead,  cadmium  and  zinc  in  lake  sediments.  The  zinc  levels 
exceeded  sediment  standards  for  aquatic  life. 

Efforts  to  keep  tribal  members  from  gathering  in  such  areas,  however, 
are  not  always  successful. 

"People  have  that  frame  of  mind,  'It  hasn't  killed  me  yet,"'  Barton  says 

An  Oklahoma  Department  of  Environmental  Quality  study  recently  confirmed 
some  of  the  tribes'  fears.  The  agency  warned  against  eating  whole  fish 
caught  in  rivers  and  ponds  in  the  Superfund  site  after  finding  unsafe 
levels  of  lead  and  cadmium  in  some  bottomfeeders . 

Skinless  fish  filets  were  found  safe  to  eat,  but  some  tribal  members  use 
a pressure  cooker  to  can  and  preserve  whole  fish,  including  bones. 

"It's  bad  news  as  far  as  supper  tonight,"  said  Danice  Wilson,  a Quapaw 
with  a freezer  full  of  locally  caught  catfish. 

Hatley  believes  some  state  and  federal  officials  have  been  unwilling  to 
consider  the  tribes'  concerns  in  the  past  because  of  the  implications  for 
Grand  Lake,  a prime  tourist  and  fishing  destination. 

The  rivers  which  flow  through  the  Tar  Creek  Superfund  Site  drain  into 
the  lake,  but  he  believes  commercial  interests  there  would  prefer  to  keep 
any  potential  environmental  problems  quiet. 

"But  it's  kind  of  like  the  canary  in  the  cage,"  Hatley  says.  "If  it's 
impacting  tribes  and  their  practices,  then  the  dominant  society  is  next." 

Barton,  meanwhile,  tries  to  teach  his  three  children  in  traditional  ways 
He  says  he  picks  berries  but  tries  to  find  thickets  outside  the  Tar  Creek 
Superfund  Site's  watershed. 

"You  couldn't  have  a berry  dance,"  he  says,  "without  your  berries." 

Sure,  he  could  buy  the  blackberries  and  strawberries  needed  for  the 
dance  at  the  grocery  store. 

But  how  would  he  know,  he  asks,  if  anyone  had  talked  to  them  first? 
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Rolling  thunder  on  Pine  Ridge 

Bikers  ride  the  Rez 

Posted:  August  20,  2003  - 9:53am  EST 

by:  David  Melmer  / Indian  Country  Today 

Bikes  parked  in  front  of  Red  Cloud  Chapel  at  Red  Cloud  School.  Bikers 
stopped  to  rest  and  view  art  work  and  visit  the  gift  shop.  The 
original  church  was  built  in  1898  and  burned  in  1996.  (Photos  by  David 
Melmer  Indian  Country  Today) 

PINE  RIDGE  RESERVATION,  S.D.  - When  an  economic  boom  hits  the  Black 
Hills  of  South  Dakota  on  a yearly  basis,  why  not  capture  a little 
piece  of  the  pie  for  an  economically  deprived  reservation  that  is  only 
a few  miles  away? 

A simple  poker  ride  through  some  of  the  most  beautiful  country  in 
western  South  Dakota  may  be  the  answer,  the  Pine  Ridge  Chamber  of 
Commerce  contends. 

Entice  bikers,  which  number  nearly  500,000  this  year,  to  spend  a day 
on  the  reservation  with  the  chance  to  win  some  money  and  ride  through 
the  badlands,  prairies  and  green  valleys  that  Pine  Ridge  has  to  offer, 
then  stop  for  a buffalo  feed  with  a mini  pow  wow. 

About  a 100  people  made  the  trip  and,  there  wasn't  a disgruntled 
biker  in  the  bunch  in  spite  of  the  100  degree  heat.  And  as  far  as 
economics  go,  they  spent  money  for  water,  soda,  food,  art  and  craft 
work  along  the  way. 

Patty  Pourier  and  Bat  Pourier,  owners  of  Big  Batt's  convenience 
and  food  store  on  Pine  Ridge  said  that  business  was  up  this  year  as 
bikers  passed  through  on  their  way  to  Sturgis,  the  heart  of  the  rally. 
She  had  no  actual  figures,  but  it  was  her  perception  that  numbers  were 
up.  When  told  that  it  was  the  largest  rally  ever,  she  said  it  figured. 

A rider  from  Virginia,  who  paid  the  $25  for  the  ride  with  a chance  to 
win  $500  on  the  best  poker  hand  said  he  didn't  mind  spending  his 
money  that  way.  "It's  a good  ride  and  we  have  great  weather." 

Great  weather  meaning,  no  rain,  which  it  did  after  the  buffalo  feed 
and  hampered  some  of  their  travels  back  to  Rapid  City  or  other  parts 
of  the  Black  Hills  where  they  were  staying. 

This  year's  poker  ride  did  not  meet  the  expectations  of  the  Pine 
Ridge  Chamber  of  Commerce.  "It's  tough  to  get  the  word  out.  We 
put  posters  all  over  the  Black  Hills,  in  Wyoming  and  Nebraska,"  said 
Mark  St.  Pierre,  director  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Chamber. 

What  the  chamber  and  other  businesses  on  Pine  Ridge  face  is  the 
negative  attitude  of  the  surrounding  towns  and  sometimes  the  entire 
state  of  South  Dakota  including  some  government  agencies  about  the 
reservation . 

St.  Pierre  said  that  earlier  in  the  day  a bus  filled  with  Italian 
tourists  was  told  by  someone  in  Chadron,  Neb.  not  to  go  through  the 
reservation.  "There  is  no  basis  for  that  comment,"  St.  Pierre  said. 

The  Chamber  is  searching  for  ways  to  detour  the  bikers  off  the 
interstate  highway  on  their  way  to  Sturgis,  but  it  is  a struggle.  When 
they  ask  for  directions  they  are  told  that  1-90  is  the  route  to  take, 
some  bikers  said. 

1-90  does  not  go  through  any  of  the  nine  reservations  in  South  Dakota 
But  should  they  take  secondary  roads,  travelers  most  likely  will  have 
to  travel  through  at  least  one  reservation  if  not  more.  That's 
what  tribal  tourism  organizations  want,  but  face  an  uphill  battle  to 
make  it  happen,  officials  claim. 

"That's  what  this  (poker  run)  is  all  about.  We  want  to  show  how 
beautiful  it  is  here,  there  are  no  crowds  and  they  will  find 
exceptional  hospitality. 

"We  will  have  to  do  some  different  marketing  for  next  year.  Maybe  pas 
out  rack  cards  that  people  can  keep  with  them  as  a reminder,"  St. 

Pierre  said. 

One  positive  act  of  cooperation  that  took  place  was  a breakthrough  in 
racial  understanding.  Miskimins  Motors  of  Gordon,  Neb.  sent  a group  of 
people  to  Kyle,  the  last  stop  on  the  tour,  to  assist  with  the  food  and 
distribute  soft  drinks.  It  was  a first,  said  Sean  Hoy,  marketing  and 
salesman  at  Miskimins.  He  had  the  idea. 


"We  want  to  get  more  involved  and  this  is  the  first  of  many  functions 
we  will  participate  in  on  this  reservation/'  he  said. 

Companies  in  Nebraska  that  distribute  Coca  Cola  and  Pepsi  products 
also  helped  with  contributions  and  discount  drinks. 

"How  simple  this  is.  It  is  good  to  give/'  Hoy  said. 

He  said  the  company  knew  it  should  get  involved  with  events  on  Pine 
Ridge,  but  until  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  was  formed  there  was  no 
connection.  "We  want  to  show  our  face  and  that  we  are  willing  to  get 
our  hands  dirty,  cut  some  buffalo,  serve  some  drinks  and  help  make 
this  a great  event,"  he  said. 

As  the  ride  unfolded  and  the  bikers  rested  at  six  different  locations 
on  the  reservation  they  were  treated  to  history,  art,  culture  and 
hospitality. 

At  the  Wounded  Knee  stop  Gus  Yellow  Hair  said  the  event  was  a way  to 
encourage  people  to  come  to  the  reservation  and  help  stimulate  the 
economy.  He  told  the  group  that  because  the  majority  of  bikers  go  to 
the  hills,  "which  is  owned  by  the  Lakota,"  they  decided  to  start  with 
this  ride. 

Yellow  Hair  informed  the  group  at  the  Wounded  Knee  stop  about  the 
poverty  on  the  reservation,  which  they  could  see  as  they  rode  through. 
Arts  and  crafts  booths  and  tables  were  set  up  in  different  places,  not 
just  for  the  bikers,  but  for  the  many  tourists  that  travel  through  the 
reservation  this  time  of  year. 

"They  try  to  generate  some  extra  income.  Our  average  income  is  $3,000 
per  family  and  that  is  a way  to  help  get  through  the  winter,"  he  said. 

It  was  more  than  113  years  ago  that  on  the  site  at  Wounded  Knee 
hundreds  of  women  and  children  were  massacred  by  members  of  the  7th 
Cavalry.  "Wounded  Knee  is  the  end  of  an  era  as  the  Lakota  changed  to 
reservation  life.  The  people  killed  at  Wounded  Knee  were  running  to 
save  their  way  of  life. 

"The  Oglala  Lakota  were  the  most  warrior-like  of  all  the  Lakota,  it 
was  us  that  put  a stop  to  Custer.  And  because  of  that  Wounded  Knee 
happened.  We  are  still  dealing  with  that  grief."  Yellow  Hair  said. 

"As  you  go  through  our  land  you  will  see  the  poverty.  Pray  for  a 
better  tomorrow.  Our  people  are  very  friendly.  They  may  be  shy,  but 
will  open  up  to  you,"  Yellow  Hair  said. 

Some  of  the  bikers  were  local,  they  led  the  group  and  some  American 
Indian  riders  came  from  other  parts  of  the  state  to  support  the  group. 

Bikers  from  Virginia,  Connecticut,  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  South 
Dakota,  Minnesota  and  Florida  rode  in  the  second  annual  Rolling 
Thunder,  Ride  the  Rez  Poker  Run  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Indian  Country  Today. 
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Alaska  Native  Heritage  Center  Announces  2003-04  ExxonMobil  Master  Artists 
(ANCHORAGE,  AK)  - The  Alaska  Native  Heritage  Center  is  pleased  to 
announce  the  ExxonMobil  Master  Artists  (EMMA)  for  the  2003-2004 
workshops.  The  2003  - 2004  EMMA  workshop  artists  are:  Holly 
Churchill-Burns,  Haida;  3an  See,  Tlingit;  Delores  Sloan,  Athabascan; 

Lena  Atti,  Yup'ik;  Larry  Ahvakana,  Inupiaq  and  David  Boxley,  Tsimshian. 
Each  Master  Artist  will  work  with  high  school  students,  lead  a two-week 
workshop  for  adults,  and  give  a presentation  about  their  particular  art 


form. 


"The  Alaska  Native  Heritage  Center  is  pleased  to  offer  the  ExxonMobil 
Master  Artists  Series  for  the  fifth  year.  Thanks  to  the  generous  and 
continued  support  from  ExxonMobil,  the  Heritage  Center  is  able  to 
provide  an  outlet  for  sustaining  and  teaching  Alaska  Native  art,"  stated 
Don  Ross,  President/CEO.  "This  is  a wonderful  opportunity  for  the 
Anchorage  community  and  youth  to  learn  from  Alaska  Native  Master  Artists 
who  inspire  and  carry  on  traditional  and  modern  forms  of  Alaska  Native 
art." 

The  EMMA  classes  that  will  be  offered  in  this  series  include  Southeast 
Cedar  Hats,  Inupiaq  Mask  Carving,  Tlingit  Sterling  Silver  Carving, 
Athabascan  Beaded  Baby  Belt,  Yup'ik  Grass  Socks  and  Southeast  Design. 

Master  artists  work  with  high  school  students  in  the  afternoon  and  then 
conduct  workshops  for  adults  in  the  evenings  over  a two  or  three  week 
period.  Public  presentations  will  be  offered  at  2:00pm  on  a Saturday 
during  the  course  of  each  artist's  residency. 

The  ExxonMobil  Master  Artist  Series  include: 

EMMA  Class  #1:  Cedar  Hats 

Master  Artist:  Holly  Churchill-Burns,  Haida 
Dates:  October  13  - 24,  2003 
Cost:  $200.00 

EMMA  Class  #2:  Silver  Jewelry  Carving 
Master  Artist:  Dan  See,  Tlingit 
Dates:  November  10  - 21,  2003 
Cost:  $200.00 

EMMA  Class  #3:  Beaded  Baby  Belt 
Master  Artist:  Delores  Sloan,  Athabascan 
Dates:  January  5 - 23,  2004 
Cost:  $175.00 

EMMA  Class  #4:  Grass  Socks 
Master  Artist:  Lena  Atti,  Yup'ik 
Dates:  February  2 - 13,  2004 
Cost:  $175.00 

EMMA  Class  #5:  Inupiaq  Wood  Carving 
Master  Artist:  Larry  Ahvakana,  Inupiaq 
Dates:  March  8 - 19,  2004 
Cost:  $175.00 

EMMA  Class  #6:  Southeast  Design 
Master  Artist:  David  Boxley,  Tsimshian 
Dates:  April  12  - 23,  2004 
Cost:  $175.00 

All  classes  last  two  weeks  and  are  from  6:30pm  to  9pm,  weekdays. 
Workshops  will  take  place  at  the  Alaska  Native  Heritage  Center,  8800 
Heritage  Center  Drive,  Anchorage,  Alaska.  There  is  a 10%  discount  for 
ANHC  Members.  Each  class  size  is  limited  to  10  - 12  people  to  ensure 
quality  interaction  and  instruction. 

To  register  call  the  Reservation  Hotline  at  (907)  330-8000.  For  complete 
workshop  descriptions,  artist  information  and  registration  information 
call  330-8000  or  visit  <http://www.alaskanative.net/> 
www . alaskanative . net . 

-END- 


The  Alaska  Native  Heritage  Center  is  an  independent,  nonprofit  that  is 


open  year-round  as  a gathering  place  to  celebrate,  perpetuate  and  share 
Alaska  Native  cultures;  it  is  a place  for  all  people.  It  is  located  at 
8800  Heritage  Center  Drive  in  northeast  Anchorage,  just  off  Muldoon  Road 
North  near  Bartlett  High  School.  For  more  information  about  other  events 
and  programs,  visit  <http://www.alaskanative.net/>  www.alaskanative.net 

Hear  the  songs  and  stories  passed  down  through  generations.  See  the 
dancers  move  to  the  echo  of  an  ancient  drum.  Touch  the  work  of  Native 
artisans  carrying  on  tradition.  Walk  the  path  of  yesterday  while  touring 
five  authentic  village  sites. 

Thanks, 

Sage  M.  Yardley 

Public  Relations  Specialist 

Alaska  Native  Heritage  Center 

syardley@alaskanative.net 

w-907-330-8059 

f -907-330-8030 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Pro-city,  pro-Ivy  League  bias  may  taint  pageant 

I was  disappointed  that  Miss  North  Dakota  or  Miss  Minnesota  didn't  win 
the  Miss  America  contest.  I thought  it  was  shortsighted  of  the  judges  not 
even  to  award  them  a place  in  the  top  20. 

I rarely  pay  attention  to  beauty  contests  because  there  are  things  about 
this  kind  of  competition  that  don't  set  right  with  me. 

I couldn't  help  but  become  interested  in  this  contest  because  two 
beautiful  and  intelligent  women  from  our  area  - Grand  Forks  and  Warren, 
Minn.  - were  contestants. 

Herald  Staff  Writer  Rona  Johnson  covered  the  story  with  so  much 
enthusiasm  I was  drawn  into  the  contest  and  followed  the  story. 

It  seems  to  me,  I told  Johnson,  that  the  judges  put  too  much  emphasis  on 
whether  contestants  attended  Harvard  University  and  similarly  elite 
schools.  Okay,  these  are  Ivy  League  universities  and  no  one  disputes 
Harvard's  history  and  excellence.  But  in  giving  weight  to  that  kind  of 
academic  credential,  the  judges  are  looking  at  contestants  from  a limited 
point  of  view. 

In  other  words,  they  don't  know  North  Dakota  like  we  do.  They  probably 
think  North  Dakota  is  an  outback  with  teepees  and  sod  huts.  It's  no  wonder 
there  never  has  been  a Miss  America  from  North  Dakota. 

Three  contestants  from  Minnesota  have  been  crowned  Miss  America. 
Minnesota,  in  the  rest  of  America's  view,  escapes  the  "outback"  image 
thanks  to  the  presence  of  the  Twin  Cities.  In  my  view,  that  helps  explain 
why  Minnesota  historically  has  fared  better  in  the  Miss  America  pageant. 

Why  doesn't  the  contest  set  right  with  me?  In  the  past,  I have  felt 
(along  with  a lot  of  other  people)  that  the  pageant  puts  too  much  emphasis 
on  the  mainstream  image  of  what  is  beautiful.  The  contest  was  short  on 
balance. 

I'm  told  that  this  has  changed.  There  is  a stronger  emphasis  on 
intelligence  and  that  the  women  be  well-rounded  - in  culture,  that  is,  not 
weight.  Beauty  certainly  was  in  the  "eye  of  the  beholder"  back  in  the 
pageant's  earlier  years.  Mainstream  Americans  looked  for  someone  who 
looked  like  them  and  fit  their  idea  of  what  is  considered  beautiful. 

But  what  is  beautiful  to  one  person  can  be  unattractive  to  another.  I 
remember  giggling  and  scoffing  as  a teenager  at  some  of  the  traits  of  non- 


Native  boys  that  were  different  than  the  traits  of  Native  American  young 
men . 

In  the  contest's  early  years,  contestants  who  were  black,  Hispanic  or 
Native  American  never  won.  Today  that  isn't  true.  In  fact,  the  newly 
elected  Miss  America  is  black.  Several  years  ago,  a Native  American  women 
was  a contestant.  I don't  remember  her  name  and  since  there  are  few 
records  of  nonwinners,  her  name  probably  is  lost  to  me. 

Native  Americans  have  contests  like  Miss  America.  They  are  much  smaller 
in  scale,  of  course,  and  I'd  venture  to  say  the  national  judges  of  the 
Miss  America  contest  would  find  themselves  strangely  out  of  place  at  the 
Miss  Indian  Nations  contest. 

The  Miss  Indian  Nations  contestants  are  judged  for  their  skills  in  the 
culture  as  well  as  mainstream  talents.  Their  evening  gowns  are  Native 
outfits  of  beads  and  buckskins.  Their  talent  might  be  throwing  a clay  pot 
or  weaving  a basket.  There  is  no  bathing  suit  contest;  the  contestants  and 
officials  aren't  prudish,  just  modest.  The  questions  asked  concern  current 
events  and  problems  of  Native  people. 

Judges  of  the  Miss  America  contest  would  be  fish  out  of  water. 

Perhaps  what  we  are  seeing  in  the  Miss  America  contest  today  is  that 
same  bias  in  the  eyes  or  minds  of  the  judges.  The  judges  are  unfamiliar 
with  states  such  as  ours.  So,  if  a contestant  graduates  from  UND,  the 
judges  - not  being  familiar  with  North  Dakota  and  our  area  - may  discount 
that  achievement.  They  probably  think  Ivy  League  institutions  are  the  only 
good  schools. 

I looked  through  the  lists  of  this  year's  finalists  and  winners  from  the 
past.  Most  of  the  successful  contestants  are  from  large  metropolitan  areas 
- areas  where  there  is  a lot  of  political  clout. 

I know  I'm  whining,  but  it  is  hard  to  believe  that  our  candidates  were 
overlooked.  And  it's  not  just  the  judging.  I understand  that  candidates 
from  cities  such  as  Washington,  D.  C.,  and  New  York  City  get  financial 
support  for  clothes,  shoes  and  all  the  other  things  that  the  candidate 
needs.  Our  candidates  had  to  buy  their  own  gowns  and  clothes. 

Now  that  I have  gotten  all  that  off  my  chest  . . . 

I think  the  contestants  from  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota  were  excellent 
in  representing  our  region,  and  they  took  their  loss  with  class. 

Congratulations  to  Megan  Torgerson,  Miss  Minnesota  and  Sara  Schelkoph, 
Miss  North  Dakota.  We  are  proud  that  you  represented  our  states  so  well. 


Yellow  Bird  writes  columns.  Reach  her  at  780-1228,  (800)  477-6572  ext.  228 
or  dyellowbird@gfherald . com . 
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Retaliation  alleged  in  firing  of  trust  fund  manager 
Thursday,  September  18,  2003 

A senior  Department  of  Interior  manager  who  objected  to  the  way  the 
federal  government  carries  out  its  trust  responsibilities  was  fired  this 
week. 

Kevin  Gambrell  served  as  director  of  the  Farmington  Indian  Minerals 
Office  (FIMO)  in  New  Mexico  since  1996.  During  that  time,  he  received 
praise  from  Navajo  landowners,  who  said  he  looked  after  their  best 
interests,  increased  the  return  on  their  trust  assets  and  kept  them 
informed . 

Gambrell  did  not  always  earn  the  same  accolades  from  his  superiors,  who 
launched  an  investigation  into  his  management  of  FIMO  after  placing  him  on 
administrative  leave  with  pay  in  early  May.  In  a confidential  report 


issued  a month  later,  a group  of  Interior  employees  accused  him  of 
destroying  trust  records  while  admitting  no  information  was  lost. 

As  a result  of  the  report,  the  Minerals  Management  Service  (MMS)  a month 
ago  said  it  would  fire  Gambrell.  The  termination  was  made  official  on 
Monday  on  the  grounds  that  he  violated  policy  and  failed  to  follow  orders. 

But  supporters  in  the  Navajo  Nation  say  that  Gambrell  was  the  victim  of 
retaliation  for  speaking  out  on  behalf  of  about  6,000  Navajos  who  land 
generates  about  $8  million  in  oil  and  gas  royalties  every  year. 

"They  are  using  him  as  scapegoat,"  said  Irvin  Chavez,  president  of  the 
Shii  Shi  Keyah  Allottee  Association,  an  organization  of  Navajo  landowners. 
"Kevin  has  always  and  will  continue  to  speak  for  the  Navajo  people  out 
there . " 

Gambrell  is  also  being  backed  by  the  Public  Employees  for  Environmental 
Responsibility  (PEER),  a national  organization.  The  group  yesterday  said 
it  would  file  a complaint  with  the  federal  judge  overseeing  the  Indian 
trust  fund  lawsuit,  charging  that  the  government  violated  a court  order 
barring  retaliation  against  employees  who  have  contact  with  the  court. 

"Kevin  Gambrell 's  career  difficulties  started  the  moment  his  phone 
records  showing  contact  with  the  [court's]  special  master  were  discovered, 

" said  PEER'S  general  counsel  Dan  Meyer,  who  is  working  on  an  appeal  of 
the  termination  to  the  federal  Merit  Systems  Protection  Board. 

In  documents  filed  with  the  merit  board,  Gambrell  says  his  conversations 
with  special  master  Alan  Balaran  are  directly  linked  to  actions  his 
superiors  took  against  him.  In  the  months  leading  to  his  suspension  in  May, 
he  spoke  with  Balaran  about  the  undervaluation  of  Navajo  lands  and  other 
issues . 

The  contacts  led  to  a highly  critical  report  from  Balaran,  who  found 
that  Navajo  allottees  were  not  receiving  fair  market  value  for  their  land. 
Private  landowners,  and  even  other  tribes,  received  up  to  20  times  more 
from  oil  and  gas  companies,  the  August  report  said. 

As  part  of  Balaran 's  investigation,  a Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  appraiser 
admitted  destroying  Navajo  trust  records,  but  no  action  was  taken  against 
him.  The  employee  was  transferred  out  of  the  Navajo  region  and  now  works 
in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

A similar  situation  occurred  when  a Department  of  Interior  inspector 
general  investigation  found  that  MMS  auditors  falsified  data  relating  to  a 
Navajo  audit.  One  of  the  auditors  was  given  a cash  bonus  for  "creativity" 
but  no  one  involved  was  terminated,  unlike  Gambrell. 

FIMO  is  a unique  entity  within  Interior's  bureaucracy,  whose  trust 
management  duties  are  divided  among  different  agencies.  Designed  as  a 
"one-stop"  shop  for  Navajo  beneficiaries,  it  houses  employees  from  BIA, 

MMS  and  the  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM). 

Gambrell  was  hired  as  FIMO's  director  in  1996  to  resolve  problems 
identified  by  a class  action  lawsuit  that  Chavez's  organization  brought 
against  the  government.  FIMO  records  show  that  Gambrell,  through  audits 
and  settlements  with  oil  and  gas  companies,  has  been  able  to  recover  seven 
times  the  amount  of  royalties  due  to  Navajo  landowners. 

Many  of  the  Navajos  served  by  FIMO  are  are  elderly  and  speak  little 
English.  Chavez  said  they  have  lost  confidence  in  the  office  due  to 
Interior's  upper-level  meddling  and  treatment  of  Gambrell. 

"I  think  what  they  are  wanting  to  put  in  place  is  more  of  of  the  'yes- 
sir'  people,"  he  said.  "Those  are  people  I don't  trust." 

"You  need  more  people  like  Kevin,  who  will  really  work  for  the  customer 
--  that  is  us,  the  Navajo  allottees,"  he  added.  "Kevin  was  doing  an 
excellent  job.  They  really  dumped  on  him  and  that's  the  sad  part  of  this." 
Copyright  c.  2000-2003  Indianz.Com. 
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Kevin  Gambrell:  Statement  of  Facts  (September  2003) 

STATEMENT  OF  FACTS  by  Kevin  Gambrell, 

Indian  Minerals  Office,  U.S.  Department  of  Interior 
September  2003 

Navajo  individual  Indian  mineral  owners,  known  as  the  Shi'  Shike'yah 
(roughly  translates  to,  "This  is  My  Land")  Allottee  Association,  filed  a 


lawsuit  against  the  Department  of  the  Interior  (Department)  in  1983 
claiming  that  the  federal  government  mismanaged  their  resources.  Under 
court  order,  the  Department  was  mandated  to  establish  the  Farmington 
Indian  Minerals  Office  (FIMO)  in  1992. 

From  the  beginning,  FIMO  consisted  of  staff  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  (BIA),  Bureau  of  Land  Management  (BLM),  and  Minerals  Management 
Service  (MMS).  The  Department  took  the  first  step  to  solve  the  trust 
management  problem,  but  the  office  operated  with  limited  authority  and  was 
hampered  by  organizational  constraints  and  in-fighting.  Operationally, 

FIMO  primarily  focused  on  allottee  walk-in  questions,  and  had  no  authority 
to  manage  the  trust  assets.  Organizationally,  FIMO  staff  took  orders  from, 
and  reported  to,  their  respective  bureaus.  Thus,  mirroring  the  bureaus, 
the  staff  had  few  common  goals,  struggled  over  turf  issues,  handed  off 
allottees  to  other  staff  based  on  their  bureau  functions,  and  performed 
little  to  no  asset  management  work.  Clearly,  the  office  failed  to  become 
the  seamless,  efficient  and  effective  office  the  Department  committed  to, 
thus  the  Shi'  Shike'yah  Allottee  Association  requested  the  court  intervene 

In  1994,  the  Department  established  a National  Performance  Review 
Laboratory  (NPR)  to  change  the  organizational  structure  and  expand  the 
asset  management  responsibilities.  The  NPR  team  emphasized  that  one 
supervising  director  should  navigate  the  staff  and  the  mission,  and  that 
the  management  of  allotted  lands  went  beyond  answering  walk-in  questions. 
The  NPR  team  stated  that  the  best  "customer  service"  would  result  from 
proper  lease  management,  and  the  accurate  collection,  disbursement,  and 
verification  of  all  royalties  due  from  the  severance  of  minerals.  The 
direction  changed,  thus  creating  the  FIMO  pilot. 

In  November  of  1996,  the  Department  hired  Kevin  Lane  Gambrell  as  the 
FIMO  Pilot  Director.  Over  the  next  six  months,  the  Department  changed  the 
reporting  relationship  of  the  FIMO  staff  from  the  three  bureaus  to  the 
FIMO  Director.  Mr.  Gambrell,  as  the  FIMO  Director,  reported  to  the  Indian 
Minerals  Steering  Committee  (IMSC)  composed  of  high  level  government 
employees  representing  the  three  bureaus  and  the  Office  of  the  Special 
Trustee.  Operationally,  FIMO  acquired  delegations  of  authority  from  the 
three  bureaus,  which  allowed  Mr.  Gambrell  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  a BIA 
Area  Office,  a BLM  District  Office,  and  a MMS  Compliance  Division.  By 
function  FIMO  had  the  responsibility  to  conduct: 

- Outreach  --  To  empower  allottees  to  make  prudent  decisions  about  their 
lands,  by  providing  timely  and  accurate  information 

- Inspection  and  Enforcement--  To  ensure  the  prudent  development  of 
Indian  allotted  lands,  in  accordance  with  mining  regulations  and  with 
consideration  for  Navajo  cultural  aspects 

- Royalty  Compliance  --To  make  sure  royalties  and  rentals  are  paid 
accurately  and  in  a timely  manner. 

- LeaseAdministration  --To  manage  the  leasing  of  lands  pertaining  to 
ownership  and  lessee  responsibilities 

- Account  Updating  --  To  update  assists  landowners  with  address  and 
account  information  updates  and  provides  historical  information 

FIMO  became  unified,  had  the  authority  to  act  as  a trustee,  and  reported 
to  a high  level  committee,  thus  encouraging  change  and  improvement  from  a 
Departmental  level,  rather  than  bureau  by  bureau. 

Although  FIMO  was  better  equipped  to  act  as  the  primary  source  for 
fulfilling  the  trust  responsibility,  the  agencies  maintained  control  over 
the  FIMO  Director,  continued  old  practices  and  engaged  in  battles  with  the 
FIMO  Director  anytime  he  questioned  their  trust  management  practices.  To 
counter  these  constraints,  during  the  Pilot  phase  the  FIMO  Director  found 
safety  in  reporting  to  the  District  Court,  the  allottee  association,  and 
the  IMSC.  Mr.  Gambrell  overcame  most  of  the  organizational  resistance  and 
turned  around  a negligent  approach  to  managing  mineral  assets  on  Indian 
lands  to  providing  services  that  met  or  exceeded  the  requirements  of  a 
Federal  District  Court  consent  decree.  After  a thorough  evaluation  of  FIMO 
it  was  considered  a success  and  made  permanent  in  October  2001.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Interior  gave  the  green  light  to  the  IMSC  to  implement 
the  FIMO  concept  throughout  Indian  country. 

Once  the  pilot  phase  ended,  the  court  reporting  requirements  stopped. 


and  the  Director  reported  to  and  took  direction  from  the  line  managers, 
the  Director  lost  his  shield  and  became  challenged  with  managing  the  trust 
assets  under  the  direction  of  management  that  made  contrary  decisions  to 
maximizing  the  benefit  to  the  Navajo  allottee.  At  one  point,  Mr.  Gambrell 
exhausted  all  efforts  in  attempting  to  protect  the  beneficiaries'  interest 
against  his  superior's  unethical  and  illegal  decisions  and  decided  to 
communicate  with  the  Special  Master  who  had  the  responsibility  to  ensure 
that  information  vital  to  the  interests  of  individual  Indians  be 
safeguarded . 

MMS  DIRECTIVES  TO  DO  ILLEGAL  AND  UNETHICAL  METHODS 

On  January  31,  2003,  Mr.  Gambrell  and  Arnold  Sells,  FIMO  Lead  Auditor, 
had  a manager  meeting  in  Denver  regarding  audit  goals.  Mr.  Sells  and  Mr. 
Gambrell  talked  with  Ms.  Bayani  and  Lonnie  Kimball,  MMS  Audit  Manager 
about  dual  accounting  and  Mr.  Kimball  said  that  Mr.  Gambrell  and  Mr.  Sells 
are  not  to  document  industry  discussions  regarding  the  audit  method  for 
dual  accounting  compliance  work  and  use  the  "bump  method".  Mr.  Sells  and 
Mr.  Gambrell  questioned  the  method  because  it  appeared  illegal 
(attachment) . 

On  February  27,  2003,  Ms.  Bayani,  Mr.  Kimball,  Mr.  Sells  and  Mr. 

Gambrell  had  a teleconference  to  discussed  the  dual  accounting  methodology 
for  the  pre  2000  period.  Mr.  Sells  and  Mr.  Gambrell  explained  the  Dugan 
audit  and  stated  that  taking  reported  price  could  be  a problem.  Ms.  Bayani 
would  not  consider  the  history  and  continued  to  push  the  questionable 
method.  Mr.  Gambrell  asked  about  the  "Yellow  Book  Audit"  standards.  Mr. 
Kimbal  said  there  was  no  problem.  Mr.  Gambrell  asked  about 
Negotiated/Settlement  process.  Ms.  Bayani  said  it  was  a "Negotiation"  and 
FIMO  could  bypass  the  negotiated  settlement  process.  Mr.  Kimball 
reiterated  not  document  industry  discussion  and  to  use  the  "bump  method." 

Mr.  Gambrell  repeated  that  this  could  be  a mistake  and  contacted  the  Ken 
Vogel,  MMS  Office  of  Enforcement,  and  Mr.  Vogel  contradicted  Ms.  Bayani  by 
stating  that  using  the  "bump  method"  was  not  legally  available  and 
required  the  negotiated/settlement  process.  Ms.  Bayani  ignored  this  fact 
and  continued  to  implement  her  fast  track  to  meet  her  superior's  goals 
(attachment) . 

DISCLOSURE  TO  THE  SPECIAL  MASTER 

On  February  7,  2003  Mr.  Gambrell  met  with  the  Special  Master  in 
Albuquerque,  NM  and  discussed  trust  violations  in  the  area  of  right-of- 
ways  and  the  FIMO  office  reconnect  to  DOI  computers.  The  Special  Master 
was  interested  in  Mr.  Gambrell ' s concerns  and  documents  relating  to  the 
BIA  Navajo  Regional  Office's  right-of-way  approval  methods  on  Navajo 
allotted  lands.  Mr.  Gambrell  provided  documents  and  testimony  revealing 
that  the  Navajo  Regional  office  failed  to  produce  appraisals  and  consult 
with  Navajo  allottees  regarding  right-of-ways  crossing  their  land,  which 
was  a direct  violations  of  25  CFR  169.12.  Mr.  Gambrell  also  provided  the 
Special  Master  with  documentation  indicating  that  he  had  disagreed  with 
this  method  and  wrote  and  spoke  to  the  Solicitor,  the  BIA  Navajo  Regional 
Director,  and  the  IMSC  over  the  past  six  years  and  nothing  was  done  to 
change  the  illegal  practices. 

Mr.  Gambrell  also  mentioned  the  difficulty  in  providing  services  to 
Navajo  allottees  with  the  computers  offline.  Mr.  Gambrell  explained  that 
MMS  management  made  the  decision  to  reconnect  FIMO  under  the  State  and 
Tribal  Audit  Compliance  (STRAC)  plan.  The  Special  Master  questioned  the 
reconnect  under  STRAC  when  FIMO  deals  with  Individual  Indian  trust  data. 

He  stated  that  he  recently  talked  with  Ms,  Gibbs  and  she  never  discussed 
reconnecting  FIMO  under  the  STRAC  reconnect  or  even  discussed  the  FIMO 
office.  He  stated  that  the  agency  people  have  been  known  to  mislead  the 
court . 

As  result  of  this  meeting,  the  Special  Master  contacted  the  BIA  Navajo 
Regional  Office  to  conduct  a thorough  review  of  the  right-of-way  approval 
process  and  contacted  his  information  technology  consultants  to 
investigate  and  question  MMS  as  to  why  FIMO  was  being  reconnected  under 
STRAC.  These  two  actions  and  Mr.  Gambrell ' s unique  insight  into  other 
unethical  and  illegal  acts  committed  within  DOI  triggered  Mr.  Gambrell' s 


superiors  to  retaliate  against  him  and  do  what  ever  was  necessary  to 
remove  Mr.  Gambrell  from  federal  service. 

Mr.  Gambrell  was  aware  of  other  illegal  and  unethical  actions  by  his 
management  and  would  disclose  them  at  a later  date.  If  Mr.  Gambrell' s 
disclosure  proved  to  be  true,  DOI  was  at  risk  of  being  in  contempt  and 
sued  for  failing  to  manage  the  Indian  beneficiaries'  trust  assets 
prudently  and  legally.  Mr.  Gambrell  had  thorough  knowledge  and  would 
disclose : 

MMS 

+ Undervaluation  of  trust  assets, 

+ Failure  to  safeguard  trust  records,  and 
+ A $200,000,000  system  not  suitable  for  compliance. 

BLM 

+ Resource  development  without  consideration  for  the  health  of  Indian 
people  and  culturally  protected  sites,  and 
+ Failure  to  perform  appropriate  production  accountability. 

BIA 

+ Mismanagement  of  individual  Indian  trust  accounts,  and 
+ Negligence  in  enforcing  lease  terms. 

AWARENESS  OF  DISCLOSURE 

Mr.  Gambrell' s superiors  could  have  known  about  my  communication  with 
the  Special  Master  as  early  as  February  7,  2003.  Mr.  Gambrell's  employees 
were  aware  of  his  meeting  with  the  Special  Master.  Several  of  Mr. 

Gambrell's  staff  had  open  and  continuous  communication  with  BIA  Regional 
Office,  MMS  Denver  Office  and  BLM  Field  Office. 

In  addition,  on  February  10,  2003  All  Tel  Incorporated  sent  Mr. 

Gambrell's  cell  phone  bill  of  itemized  calls  to  MMS  and  FIMO.  FIMO  sent  a 
copy  of  the  bill  overnight  to  Ms.  Bayani  on  or  about  February  11,  2003. 

The  Special  Master's  calls  came  in  under  the  202  D.C.  prefix,  which  is  an 
unusual  number  on  Mr.  Gambrell's  bill  of  itemized  calls.  At  that  time  Ms. 
Bayani  and  Ms.  Gibbs  were  scrutinizing  all  field  office  activities. 

Starting  in  the  Fall  of  2002,  Ms.  Bayani  and  Ms.  Gibbs  began  requiring  all 
chronological  files,  phone  bills,  charge  card  statements,  purchase 
requisitions  and  weekly  reports  be  sent  to  them  directly.  None  of  these 
requirement  existed  before  the  Fall  of  2002  and  this  level  of  scrutiny 
coincided  with  the  Inspector  General  (IG)  draft  findings  of  MMS  lacking 
due  professional,  misplacing  Indian  audit  files,  recreating  Indian  audit 
files  without  notifying  the  IG,  and  10  out  of  the  14  audits  reviewed 
having  major  problems  (attachment).  As  such,  Ms.  Bayani  reviewed  the  stat 
ement  thoroughly  every  month  and  MMS  employees,  including  Ms.  Bayani ' s 
supervisor,  had  communicated  with  the  Special  Master  within  the  past  month. 
Mr.  Gambrell's  itemized  bill  revealed  the  following  calls: 

February  7,  2003  (202)  258-9999  11:58  am  1 minute  12:18  pm  2 minutes 
12:40  pm  1 minute 

February  14,  2003  (202)  452-6900  11:51  am  2 minutes  11:53  am  1 minute 

11:54  am  8 minutes  12:09  pm  1 minute 

March  31,  2003  (202)  258-9999  9:50  am  3 minutes 

May  2,  2003  (202)  258-9999  11:53  am  3 minutes 

May  28,  2003  (202)  452-6900  11:25  am  5 minutes 

On  February  14,  2003  the  Special  Master  called  Mr.  Gambrell  on  his  cell 
phone  and  discussed  the  BIA  right-of-way  issue  and  the  FIMO  reconnect.  Fie 
reiterated  his  question  regarding  individual  Indian  trust  data  residing  at 
the  FIMO  location.  Mr.  Gambrelll  said  FIMO  only  has  individual  Indian 
trust  data. 

On  February  21,  2003  Mr.  Gambrell  had  a teleconference  with  the 
Executive  Management  Group  (EMG).  The  EMG  consist  of  managers  from  BIA, 

BLM,  and  MMS,  that  have  line  authority  in  the  area  that  FIMO  provides 
service.  It  is  a subcommittee  of  the  IMSC. 

Ms.  Bayani  talked  about  the  FIMO  reconnect.  Mr.  Gambrell  stated  that  he 
heard  that  FIMO  could  not  be  reconnected  under  STRAC  and  that  the  Special 
Master  was  not  aware  of  the  FIMO  situation,  contrary  to  what  Ms.  Gibbs  and 
Ms.  Bayani  had  been  stating  all  along.  Ms.  Bayani  and  Ms.  Gibbs  stated 
that  FIMO  was  a priority  and  they  were  discussing  it  back  in  Washington 
with  the  Special  Master's  IT  people. 

On  February  26,  2003,  Ms.  Bayani  sent  Mr.  Gambrell  a notice  of  proposed 


suspension  for  events  that  took  place  prior  to  December  21,  2002.  There 
was  no  apparent  reason  why  Ms.  Bayani  waited  to  file  the  complaints. 

On  March  3,  2003,  Glenn  Gillett  of  the  Department  of  Justice,  e-mailed 
Bob  Brown,  Information  Technology  person  for  MMS  that,  "The  SM  had  some 
contact  from  Farmington  saying  that  they  were  categorized  as  STRAC  for 
internet  connectivity.  This  allegedly  came  from  Debbie  Gibbs"  (attachment). 
This  statement  correlates  with  the  Special  Master's  investigation  of  the 
FIMO  reconnect  and  the  EMG  meeting  with  Ms.  Gibbs  and  Ms.  Bayani  on 
February  21,  2003. 

On  March  4,  2003,  MMS  management  discussed  the  Special  Master's  concerns 
with  FIMO  reconnected  under  STRAC.  MMS  management  did  not  tell  the  Special 
Master  that  individual  Indian  trust  data  was  part  of  the  STRAC  reconnect. 
When  MMS  management  discovered  the  Special  Master  was  getting  contrary  and 
sensitive  information  that  did  not  come  from  them,  they  implied  that  it 
came  from  Mr.  Gambrell.  Ms.  Querques  states  in  an  e-mail,  "I  do  hope  no 
one  from  Farmington  called  the  Special  Master  directly..."  Mr.  Smith 
replies  to  Ms.  Quersques,  "It  would  appear  from... that  someone  in 
Farmington  did  call  the  SM  directly  ala  New  Mexico  (attachment)..."  Mr. 
Smith's  statement  about  someone  calling  the  Special  Master  could  be 
substantiated  as  true  with  Mr.  Gambrell's  phone  bill.  Ms.  Bayani  and  Ms. 
Gibbs  were  copied  throughout  the  e-mails  and  were  aware  of  the  itemized 
phone  calls  on  Mr.  Gambrell's  bill. 

MMS  Management  statements  appeared  contrary  to  the  Special  Master's 
Order  issued  on  February  8,  2001  that  indicated  "all  employees  may 
communicate  directly  with  the  Special  Master  concerning  any  IIM  records- 
related  matter  in  complete  confidence  without  fear  of  reprisal 
(attachment) . " 

On  March  7,  2003,  during  the  monthly  teleconference  with  the  EMG,  the 
BIA  Regional  Director,  Ms.  Chicharello  stated  that  the  Special  Master  was 
in  Gallup,  New  Mexico  looking  at  FIMO  issues  and  would  visit  FIMO.  Mr. 
Gambrell  welcomed  his  visit. 

Also  during  this  meeting,  Ms.  Bayani  stated  the  FIMO  computers  could  not 
be  connected  under  STRAC  because  of  individual  Indian  trust  data.  Mr. 
Gambrell  pointed  out  that  the  MMS  Oklahoma  office  had  individual  Indian 
trust  data  on  its  system  and  was  on-line.  Ms.  Bayani  replied  that  she 
would  look  into  this  issue.  Presently,  the  MMS  Oklahoma  office  is  on-line 
with  individual  Indian  trust  data  residing  on  their  machines. 

On  or  about  March  17,  2003,  Ms.  Bayani  contacted  Mr.  Gambrell's  office 
and  stated  that  one  of  his  employees  said  he  destroyed  lease  reviews.  Mr. 
Gambrell  asked  Ms.  Bayani  to  show  the  document  where  the  employee  said 
this  and  she  provided  nothing.  Mr.  Gambrell  asked  Allan  Mai,  who  had  been 
discussing  lease  reviews  with  Gary  Fields,  MMS  Denver,  if  he  said  he 
destroyed  trust  records  and  he  said  he  did  not.  Mr.  Gambrell  asked  Mr.  Mai 
to  locate  the  lease  reviews  and  file  them  according  to  his  instructions. 

Mr.  Mai  gathered  the  documents  and  filed  them  on  March  19,  2003.  On  or 
about  March  20,  2003,  Mr.  Gambrell  contacted  Ms.  Bayani  and  explained  that 
Mr.  Mai  had  gathered  the  lease  reviews  and  filed  them  appropriately.  Ms. 
Bayani  asked  if  Mr.  Gambrell  reconstructed  them  and  he  said  no. 

During  the  week  of  March  26,  2003,  Mr.  Joe  Little  of  the  Office  of  Trust 
Records  called  Mr.  Gambrell  and  said  he  and  others  would  come  out  and 
review  FIMO  records.  Mr.  Gambrell  told  Mr.  Little  that  he  would  be  gone 
the  entire  month,  but  feel  free  to  go  through  the  records  and  he  would 
appreciate  any  recommendations.  Also  during  that  week,  Mr.  Gambrell  got 
together  with  his  staff  and  asked  them  to  prepare  our  records  to  be 
reviewed  and  shred  extra  copies  used  for  referencing  that  could  be 
reproduced  from  the  system,  as  long  as  they  were  not  modified  or  used  in  a 
findings  that  resulted  in  any  action.  Mr.  Gambrell  read  to  his  staff  the 
National  Archives  Records  Administration  manual  stating  that  screen  copies 
and  extra  copies  used  for  reference  were  not  records.  These  documents 
consisted  of  check  registers.  Financial  Distribution  Reports  (FDR),  old 
new  papers,  and  old  address  generated  off  the  system.  Mr.  Gambrell 
supervised  the  effort  very  closely. 

Mr.  Gambrell  suspected  these  allegations  were  retaliatory  and  contacted 
MMS  employees  in  Denver  and  found  that  they  destroyed  copies  on  a daily 
basis.  Mr.  Gambell  contacted  Linda  Bannick,  an  MMS  Denver  employee,  and 


asked  hen  to  pull  some  documents  out  of  a trash  bin  near  Ms.  Bayani's 
office  and  fax  them  to  his  office.  Ms.  Bannick  pulled  what  appeared  to  be 
original  Black  Feet  allottee  royalty  documents  with  annotations  on  them 
and  faxed  the  copies  to  FIMO  on  April  29,  2003.  Several  MMS  employees 
witnessed  Ms.  Bannick  pull  these  document  from  the  trash  bin  (attachment). 

On  March  28,  2003,  the  Special  Master  called  Mr.  Gambrell  and  asked  me 
if  he  had  destroyed  trust  records.  Mr.  Gambrell  said  no  they  had  destroyed 
copies.  Mr.  Balaran  said  thank  you  and  the  conversation  ended. 

The  investigation  team  came  out  and  interviewed  the  staff  the  first  week 
in  April.  Two  weeks  later  another  team  came  out  and  interviewed  the  staff 
again.  During  the  interview,  several  of  Mr.  Gambrell ' s staff  stated  that 
the  interview  team  asked  about  Mr.  Gambrell  contact  with  the  Special 
Master  (attachment  Final  Report  and  interviews). 

During  the  second  week  in  April,  Ms.  Bayani  visited  the  FIMO  office  for 
several  days  and  sat  in  Mr.  Gambrell 's  office  interviewing  FIMO  staff  and 
reviewing  Mr.  Gambrell ' s documents.  This  was  an  unusual  visit  since  Ms. 
Bayani  had  only  visited  FIMO  once  in  the  two  years  she  managed  Mr. 

Gambrell  and  stayed  for  less  than  a full  day.  According  to  Mr.  Gambrell ' s 
staff,  Ms.  Bayani  asked  questions  about  Mr.  Gambrell 's  actions  and 
management  style. 

On  April  26,  2003,  Mr.  Blackard  spoke  with  Mr.  Gambrell  and  said  he  was 
no  longer  the  Acting  Director  of  FIMO  and  Steve  Flenke,  BLM  Field  Manager, 
was  in  charge  until  May  5,  2003.  At  that  time  Mary  Lou  Drywater,  BLM  New 
Mexico  State,  would  be  the  Acting  Director  under  a 120  day  detail.  Mr. 
Blackard  stated  that  Ms.  Drywater  stated  that  she  was  offered  a permanent 
position  as  the  Director  of  FIMO,  but  declined  because  Oklahoma  was  home 
to  her  and  cost  living  was  too  high  in  Farmington  (attachment).  On  April 
29,  2003,  Leona  Begay  and  Mr.  Gambrell  met  for  lunch.  Ms.  Begay  told  Mr. 
Gambrell  that  Ms.  Christina  Ashley,  FIMO  Realty  Specialist,  spoke  with 
Mary  Lou  Drywater  at  the  Gathering  of  the  Nations  in  Albuquerque,  NM  and 
Mary  Lou  Drywater  stated  that  BIA  and  MMS  offered  her  a permanent  job  as 
the  FIMO  Director  (attachment). 

On  April  29,  2003,  Ms.  Bayani  contacted  Mr.  Gambrell  at  home  while  he 
was  stilll  on  medical  leave.  Ms.  Bayani  called  to  ask  if  he  could 
interview  with  the  investigation  team  the  next  day  and  Mr.  Gambrell  said 
he  would  have  to  talk  with  his  therapist.  Ms.  Bayani  said  that  once  Mr. 
Gambrell  interviewed  with  the  team,  he  would  no  longer  be  on  leave  and 
emphasized  the  convenience  it  would  be  for  the  team  if  they  could  meet 
with  him  the  next  day,  thus  preventing  them  from  having  to  return  the  next 
week.  Mr.  Gambrell  said  he  could  not  give  her  an  answer  until  the  morning. 

Ms  Bayani  then  stated  that  she  noticed  Mr.  Gambrell  was  in  his  office 
during  the  weekend.  Mr.  Gambrell  said  he  stopped  by  to  check  my  his  mail. 
Ms.  Bayani  said  that  Mr.  Gambrell  was  not  to  enter  the  office  during  his 
medical  leave.  Mr.  Gambrell  was  confused  by  this  remark,  because  he  had  no 
directive  stating  his  entry  into  the  building  was  an  issue.  Ms.  Bayani 
emphasized  three  times  that  it  was  a directive  (attachment). 

On  May  7,  2003,  Mr.  Gambrell  met  Ms.  Drywater  for  lunch.  Mr.  Gambrell 
asked  Ms.  Drywater  if  she  had  been  offered  a permanent  position  as  the 
FIMO  Director.  Ms.  Drywater  stated  Ms.  Chicharello  and  MMS  offered  Ms. 
Drywater  a permanent  job  as  the  Director  of  FIMO.  Ms.  Drywater  said  she 
asked  Ms.  Chicharello  what  would  happen  to  Mr.  Gambrell  and  Ms. 

Chicharello  said  she  didn't  care.  Ms.  Drywater  said  she  turned  the  offer 
down  because  she  was  comfortable  at  home  in  Oklahoma  and  the  cost  of 
living  was  higher  in  New  Mexico  (attachment). 

In  an  affidavit  signed  on  Dune  6,  2003,  Mr  Mai  stated,  "I,  Allan  Mai, 
talked  with  Mary  Lou  Drywater  on  May  7,  2003  and  asked  if  she  was  going  to 
get  a promotion  and  get  the  FIMO  director  job.  She  said  no  she  was  on  a 
120  day  detail  and  she  turned  down  the  offer  from  the  Navajo  Regional 
Director  and  MMS.  She  said  she  wanted  to  stay  in  Oklahoma  - her  home 
(attachment) . " 

On  May  5,  2003,  Mr.  Gambrell  returned  to  work  and  was  immediately  placed 
on  administrative  leave  without  reason  (attachment).  Mr.  Gambrell ' s legal 
counsel  contacted  Ms.  Bayani  on  May  7,  2003  and  asked  for  the  reasons  and 
Ms.  Bayani  provided  no  reasons  (attachment).  Mr.  Gambrell' s attorney  then 
contacted  the  Solicitor  of  the  Southwest  Regional  Solicitor's  Office  and 


the  Solicitor  stated  that  it  had  to  do  with  allegation  of  trust  records 
being  destroyed. 

On  May  9,  2003,  the  interview  met  with  Mr.  Gambrell  and  the  meeting 
lasted  about  an  hour.  Mr.  Gambrell' s legal  counsel  was  not  allowed  to 
participate  and  Mr.  Gambrell  attorney  sent  a letter  to  Ms.  Bayani  stating 
that  because  Mr.  Gambrell  was  not  allowed  legal  counsel  during  the 
interview  that  he  assumed  this  interview  to  be  no  part  of  any  pending  or 
contemplated  adverse  personnel  action  against  Mr.  Gambrell,  and  will  not 
be  used  in  any,  shape  or  form  in  any  such  disciplinary  proceeding  in  the 
future  (attachment). 

Mr.  Gambrell  reported  that  everybody  was  casual,  and  everytime  they 
referred  to  records  and  Mr.  Gambrell  explained  that  he  and  his  staff  did 
not  destroy  records,  but  rather  copies  used  for  reference.  Gary  Keefer,  of 
MMS  Office  of  Enforcement  asked  if  Mr.  Gambrell  had  talked  with  Special 
Master  about  this  issue  and  Mr.  Gambrell  said  yes.  Mr.  Keefer  asked  what 
Mr.  Gambrell  had  said,  and  Mr.  Gambrell  replied  that  the  Special  Master 
called  and  asked  what  records  had  Mr.  Gambrell  destroyed  and  he  said  he 
destroyed  copies  and  the  Special  Master  said  thank  you.  Mr.  Keefer  stated, 
"So  the  Special  Master  agreed  with  what  you  destroyed."  Mr.  Gambrell 
replied,  "That  is  your  assumption,  all  he  said  was  thankyou  (attachment)." 
Mr.  Gambrell  was  surprised  they  were  asking  about  his  discussions  with 
Special  Master  when  n Order  was  sent  out  February  8,  2001  stating  that 
employee  could  talk  with  the  Special  Master  in  complete  confidence  and 
without  fear  of  reprisal. 

Also  on  May  9,  2003,  Leona  Begay,  Program  Assistant  FIMO,  contacted  Mr. 
Gambrell  around  noon  and  said  the  investigation  team  asked  when  Mr. 

Gambrell  had  met  and  talked  with  the  Special  Master.  They  were 
particularly  curious  about  Mr.  Gambrell 's  February  meeting  in  Albuquerque, 
NM  (attachment). 

On  May  12  through  17,  2003,  Mr.  Gambrell  was  placed  on  suspension.  Ms. 
Gibbs  upheld  all  of  Ms.  Bayani 's  charges  except  for  the  charge  where  Mr. 
Gambrell  had  a witness  that  was  outside  of  Ms.  Bayani's  and  Ms.  Gibb's 
direct  management  control. 

On  May  13,  2003,  Mr.  Gambell  sent  the  Special  Master  a report  on  "Dual 
Accounting"  and  discussed  mismanagement,  under-collection,  and  retaliation 
(attachment).  On  May  21,  2003,  Mr.  Gambrell  sent  a similar  report  to  the 
IG  and  OSC  (attachment). 

On  May  22,  2003,  Ms.  Drywater  contacted  Mr.  Gambrell  and  asked  that  he 
come  to  the  FIMO  office  that  afternoon,  review  the  interview  record  in 
front  of  her,  make  the  appropriate  changes,  and  sign  the  events  took  place. 
Mr.  Gambrell  said  that  three  or  four  hours  was  not  enough  time  to  review 
such  a document  and  asked  to  take  it  home  and  review  it  over  a 24  hour 
period.  Mr.  Gambrell  talked  with  his  staff  and  they  said  they  were  given 
the  interview  record  the  third  week  of  April,  but  did  not  have  to  finalize 
the  changes  until  the  end  of  May.  Mr.  Gambrell  asked  Ms.  Drywater  why 
management  gave  him  only  a four  hour  period  with  a manager  physically 
watching  me,  while  they  allowed  Mr.  Gambrell ' s employees  more  than  a month, 
with  no  monitoring  to  make  changes  and  review  a document  used  for  the  same 
purpose.  The  Solicitor  and  MMS  extended  the  review  time  and  allowed  Mr. 
Gambrell  to  take  the  document  home. 

On  Dune  2,  2003,  Mr.  Gambrell  responded  to  the  interview  notes  and  found 
them  to  be  misleading  and  incorrectly  documented  (attachment). 

On  Dune  10,  2003,  MMS  and  the  investigation  put  their  final  report  out 
stating  that  Mr.  Gambrell  destroyed  trust  records.  Mr.  Gambrell  is  never 
given  a copy  of  the  report  until  he  is  served  his  Notice  of  Proposed 
Removal  in  August.  Lucy  Querques  Dennett  and  Dohnnie  Burton  were  given  the 
final  report  and  Ms.  Querques  said  she  would  take  the  appropriate  next 
step  (attachment). 

On  Duly  26,  2003,  Mr.  Gambrell  rebuts  the  Report  of  Administrative 
Investigation  Alleged  Records  Destruction  at  the  Federal  Indian  Minerals 
Office.  In  summary,  he  states  that  he  never  destroyed  trust  record,  but 
rather  extra  copies  used  for  referencing.  Mr.  Gambrell  quotes  the  records 
management  requirements  from  the  agencies  and  DOI  which  state  that  extra 
copies  used  for  referencing  are  non-record  material  (attachment). 

On  Duly  31,  2003,  Ms.  Bayani  sent  Mr.  Gambrell  the  Notice  of  Proposed 


Removal  for  (1)  destruction  of  documents  containing  Indian  trust  data,  (2) 
failure  to  obtain  DOI  legal  counsel  in  the  negotiation  and  execution  of 
settlement  agreements  for  Indian  leases,  (3)  signing  settlement  agreements 
without  authority,  (4)  conduct  unbecoming  of  a federal  supervisor,  and  (5) 
failure  to  follow  records  management  requirements  (attachment). 

On  August  8,  2003,  Mr.  Gambrell  replies  to  the  Notice  of  Proposed 
Removal  action  and  upon  full  review  of  the  allegations  contest  all  charges 
and  appeals  Ms.  Bayani's  decision  to  remove  him  from  his  position  as  the 
Director  of  the  Federal  Indian  Minerals  Office  (attachment). 

OTHER  EVENTS 

From  about  December  2002  to  present,  Mr.  Gambrell  sought  counseling  to 
deal  with  the  stress  through  the  Employee  Assistance  Program.  During  his 
sessions,  he  expressed  concerns  surrounding  work  events,  explained  that  he 
would  eventually  have  to  blow  the  whistle,  and  was  currently  talking  with 
the  Special  Master.  Because  of  Mr.  Gambrell' s condition  of  stress  and 
anxiety.  On  March  10,  2003  Mr.  Gambrell 's  counselor  and  Family 
Practitioner  prescribed  medical  leave  from  April  1 to  April  30,  2003 
(attachment).  Mr.  Gambrell  e-mailed  Ms.  Bayani  and  Ms.  Gibbs  on  March  11, 
2003  notifying  them  that  he  was  instructed  to  take  medical  leave 
(attachment).  Leona  Begay,  my  Program  Assistant,  over  knighted  the  leave 
request  on  March  11,  2003  (attachment). 

On  March  26,  2003,  Ms.  Bayani  e-mailed  Mr.  Gambrell,  denying  his  leave 
one  day  before  it  commenced  because  there  was  not  enough  information 
(attachment).  Ms.  Bayani  said  she  could  not  find  the  leave  slip  and  after 
looking  found  the  document.  Mr.  Gambrell  faxed  a copy  of  Dr.  Johnson's 
detailed  prognosis  (attachment)  and  Ms.  Bayani  approved  Mr.  Gambrell ' s 
leave . 

During  the  month  of  March,  Mr.  Gambrell  had  conversations  with  his 
employees  explaining  that  he  would  contact  the  whistle  blower  because  of 
the  unethical  demands  he  was  asked  to  do  and  that  I would  be  on  medical 
leave  for  the  month  April.  He  advised  his  staff  not  to  do  anything  that 
would  damage  the  beneficiary. 

COMPARATIVE  TREATMENT  FOR  THE  SAME  ISSUES 

I find  the  investigation  action  of  six  investigators  meeting  with  my 
employees  on  four  different  occasions  particularly  severe  when  considering 
that  this  is  an  allegation.  I also  find  this  to  be  unfair  treatment  when 
it  is  well  known  within  MMS  that  Ralph  Johnson,  an  MMS  employee,  allegedly 
destroyed  trust  records  during  the  MMS  move  to  the  renovated  building  85, 
last  year.  Connie  Bartram,  his  supervisor,  gave  Mr.  Johnson  only  a verbal 
reprimand . 

Anson  Baker  destroys  trust  records  used  for  appraisal  and  admits  this  to 
the  Special  Master.  Management  does  not  put  him  administrative  leave  with 
pay. 

Employees  that  lost  Indian  audit  files  were  not  removed  from  Federal 
service  and  employee's  award  for  recreating  files  was  never  revoked. 

The  actions  of  Mr.  Gambrell' s superiors  are  inconsistent  with  personnel 
policy: 

- 1.  Placing  him  on  administrative  leave  for  an  allegation  without 

documented  cause, 

- 2.  Offering  his  position  to  another  federal  employee,  and 

- 3.  questioning  him  on  his  communication  with  the  SM. 


Public  Employees  for  Environmental  Responsibility  (PEER)  is  a national 
alliance  of  local,  state  and  federal  resource  professionals,  working 
to  protect  the  environment. 

PEER  . 2001  S Street,  NW  . Suite  570  . Washington  DC  . 20009 
Tel: (202)  265-7337  . Fax  (202)  265-4192  . info@peer.org 
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Canadian  Supreme  Court  rules  some  mixed-blood  Metis  have  full  native  rights 
in  Canada 
Associated  Press 

TORONTO  - Canada's  Supreme  Court  ruled  Friday  that  mixed-blood 
descendants  of  French  settlers  and  Indians  who  can  show  a direct  link  to 
their  historical  community  have  the  same  broad  hunting  rights  as  so-called 
full-status  Indians. 

The  9-0  ruling  gives  at  least  some  of  the  300,000  Metis  legal 
recognition  as  a native  group  for  the  first  time. 

"We  won.  We  won,"  said  Audrey  Poitras  of  the  Metis  National  Council  at  a 
news  conference,  where  she  called  for  the  Canadian  government  to  start 
negotiating  with  the  Metis  on  tribal  rights  for  the  group.  "The  only 
reason  we  are  here  today  is  because  parliamentarians  have  ignored  and 
ducked  their  responsibilities." 

Recognized  full-status  Indian  bands,  or  tribes,  have  special  rights  in 
Canada,  including  tax  breaks,  extra  government  services  and  broad  rights 
to  hunt  without  license  and  out  of  season  on  designated  land. 

Bruce  Ryder,  a constitutional  expert  at  York  University's  Osgoode  Hall 
Law  School,  called  Friday's  decision  a historic  signal  from  the  Supreme 
Court  that  the  Canadian  government  has  to  negotiate  rights  for  the  Metis. 

"It  is  the  first  time  the  Supreme  Court  has  recognized  and  defined  their 
rights  in  the  constitution,"  Ryder  said,  noting  the  specific  case  dealt 
with  harvesting  rights  but  has  broader  implications.  "There's  a strong 
affirmation  of  the  rights  of  the  Metis  people  to  be  recognized." 

The  case  decided  Friday  involved  Steve  Powley,  who  was  arrested  with  his 
son  in  1993  for  hunting  without  a license.  They  argued  in  court. 
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The  Haida  don't  let  go  easily 

The  B.C.  government  is  trying  to  climb  past  a first  nation's  claim 
to  the  Queen  Charlottes.  A bad  move,  says  former  Yukon  premier. 

By  TONY  PENIKETT,  former  Yukon  Premier 
Tuesday,  September  9,  2003  - Page  A21 

Last  week,  British  Columbia's  Attorney-General,  Geoff  Plant,  boldly 
offered  the  Haida  Nation  control  over  20  per  cent  of  the  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands.  B.C.'s  government  has  "been  looking  for  a way  to  kick-start  the 
[treaty]  process,"  Mr.  Plant  said.  Because  he  sought  to  marginalize  the 
Haida,  Mr.  Plant  may  have  expected  --  even  wanted  --  the  Haida  to  reject 
it,  which  they  did.  If  so,  the  20-per-cent  offer  was  a clever  move, 
perhaps  even  too  clever.  It  may  have  been  good  politics  but  it  was  bad 
public  policy. 

In  the  B.C.  treaty  process,  the  federal  and  provincial  government  are 
50/50  partners  and  jointly  present  offers  to  first  nations.  Ottawa  puts  up 
the  money  and  Victoria  provides  the  land.  They  base  their  joint  offers  on 
a per  capita  land/money  formula.  So,  without  Ottawa  signing  on,  can 
Victoria's  20-per-cent  really  be  considered  a serious  treaty  offer? 

The  treaty  process  began  with  former  premier  Mike  Harcourt  inviting 
first  nations  to  select  as  much  as  5 per  cent  of  the  their  traditional 


lands  in  British  Columbia  . In  1999,  the  Nisga'a  settled  for  8 per  cent  of 
their  traditional  territory.  B.C.'s  solo  offer  of  20-per-cent  ups  the  ante 
so  dramatically,  it  suggests  that  its  intended  audience  was  the  judiciary, 
not  the  Haida  Nation. 

Last  year,  the  Haida  won  an  important  case  at  the  B.C.  Court  of  Appeal. 

At  issue  was  the  renewal  of  a provincial  tree-farm  license  (TFL)  held  by 
Weyerhauser  Canada  Ltd.  in  the  Haida  homeland,  the  Queen  Charlotte 
Islands.  The  court  found  that  both  Victoria  and  Weyerhauser  had  a legal 
duty  to  consult  and  find  a "workable  accommodation"  with  the  Haida.  The 
province  chose  to  appeal  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada.  The 
Haida  responded  by  filing  a suit  claiming  aboriginal  title  to  the 
Charlottes . 

Of  all  the  potential  aboriginal  title  cases  in  British  Columbia,  the 
Haida  claim  is  the  one  the  province  fears  most.  The  Haida  lands  are  not 
covered  by  any  "overlapping  claims"  from  other  first  nations.  The  Haida 
have  always  had  articulate  and  forceful  leaders.  Thanks  to  artists  such  as 
Bill  Reid,  Haida  culture  enjoys  widespread  respect.  Lawyers  also  consider 
it  remarkable  that,  in  the  TFL  case,  the  appeal  court  actually  commented 
on  the  strength  of  the  Haida  aboriginal  title  claims. 

But  the  case  will  not  be  a slam  dunk.  It  may  not  come  to  trial  before 
2005  and  could  cost  millions.  The  court  might  then  consider  the  province's 
20-per-cent  offer  a "workable  accommodation."  Although  no  court  has  yet 
recognized  any  B.C.  first  nation's  aboriginal  title,  the  Haida  also 
claimed  title  to  the  territorial  seas  around  the  islands  they  call  Haida 
Gwaii.  The  province  views  this  suit  as  an  attempt  to  frustrate  their 
ambition  to  open  those  seas  to  oil  exploration.  The  Haida  see  it  as  an 
effort  to  protect  the  waters  they  have  fished  for  food  and  traversed  by 
cedar  canoe  for  centuries. 

While  inner  members  of  the  B.C.  government  may  not  have  believed  their 
20-per-cent  offer  would  persuade  the  Haida  to  put  their  title  case  on  hold, 
they  certainly  hoped  to  weaken  it.  The  province  feels  pressured  by  the 
forest  industry  whose  efforts  to  extensively  log  the  area  are  being 
blocked  by  a coalition  of  Haida  chiefs,  environmentalists  and  local 
loggers.  From  the  Haida  perspective,  both  the  province  and  the  forest 
industry  have  harvested  millions  of  dollars  from  their  lands  and  left 
little  in  return. 

Because  they  believe  so  strongly  in  their  continued  ownership  of  Haida 
Gwaii,  the  Haida  have  never  been  much  interested  in  a 5-per-cent  land- 
selection  treaty.  Instead,  in  discussions  with  Victoria  and  Ottawa,  they 
have  consistently  sought  to  negotiate  arrangements  that  would  see  them 
jointly  manage  the  Charlottes  with  the  two  other  levels  of  government. 

They  are  currently  pursuing  such  arrangements  in  land-use  planning,  forest 
management  and  the  fishery.  Guujaaw,  president  of  the  Council  of  the  Haida 
Nation,  has  a vision  of  one  day  assembling  all  these  agreements  into  a 
treaty  based  on  aboriginal  title. 

To  his  credit,  Mr.  Plant  has  been  willing  to  consider  co-management 
agreements  with  first  nations  --  something  the  previous  NDP  government 
declined  to  do.  Recognizing  that  his  rigid  referendum  position  would  get 
him  no  treaties,  Mr.  Plant  has  also  moderated  his  self-government  policy  - 
- but  not  enough  to  get  within  listening  distance  of  Guujaaw' s call  for 
co- jurisdiction . Guujaaw  has  requested  exploratory  talks  with  both  Ottawa 
and  Victoria,  but  the  province  has  turned  a deaf  ear. 

A growing  number  of  B.C.  first  nations  are  becoming  interested  in  co- 
jurisdiction alternatives  to  the  land-selection  model.  However,  the  B.C. 
treaty  process  does  not  yet  permit  treaty  negotiations  of  anything  other 
than  the  federal/provincial  land/money  formulas  --  a problem  Mr.  Plant's 
20-per-cent  offer  ignores. 

Besides,  Mr.  Plant's  formula  may  well  have  serious  implications  for  the 
B.C.  treaty  process.  Ottawa  can  hardly  be  expected  to  share  the  costs  of 
an  offer  they  had  no  part  in  writing.  And  B.C.  first  nations,  especially 
those  that  recently  signed  agreements-in-principle  for  far  less  land,  will 
ask,  "Why  should  any  first  nation  accept  anything  less  than  the  Haida 
offer?" 

It's  not  yet  clear  if  Geoff  Plant  can  persuade  the  courts  that  he  is 
negotiating  in  good  faith  with  the  Haida,  people  he  calls  "particularly 


obstructionist."  But,  in  bypassing  the  formal  treaty  process,  and  by 
talking  over  Haida  heads  to  the  courts,  Mr.  Plant  may  just  have  been  too 
clever  by  half. 

Tony  Penikett,  a former  Yukon  premier,  works  on  treaty  issues  for  the 
Walter  & Duncan  Gordon  Foundation  and  West  Coast  Environmental  Law. 
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Foes  attack  Tory  secrecy  on  Ipperwash 
By  RICHARD  MACKIE  AND  GRAEME  SMITH 
September  22,  2003 

A Liberal  government  would  eliminate  the  government  secrecy  that  has 
prevented  the  public  from  learning  vital  details  about  the  shooting  death 
of  a native  protester  at  Ipperwash  Provincial  Park,  Liberal  Leader  Dalton 
McGuinty  said  yesterday. 

New  Democratic  Party  Leader  Howard  Hampton  said  revelations  in  the  past 
week  about  the  roles  played  by  cabinet  ministers  in  the  confrontation 
between  police  and  protesters  should  be  reviewed  by  voters  before  they 
decide  whether  to  entrust  government  to  the  Progressive  Conservatives 
again . 

The  new  evidence  raises  questions  about  whether  former  premier  Mike 
Harris  was  "trying  to  politically  influence  the  police,  which  is  just 
completely  improper  in  our  system  of  justice,"  Mr.  Hampton  said  in  an 
interview. 

He  was  referring  to  affidavits  that  were  filed  on  Wednesday  with  the 
Ontario  Superior  Court.  They  state  that  hours  before  Dudley  George  was 
shot  dead  by  a police  sniper  during  a protest  at  the  park,  Mr.  Harris  told 
cabinet  colleagues  that  he  was  personally  in  charge  of  the  police 
operation.  It  took  until  last  week  for  the  information  to  become  public 
because  of  repeated  delays  in  processing  freedom-of-information  requests, 
caused  by  the  Tory  government's  ability  to  stall  release  of  the  details  of 
the  confrontation  between  the  protesters  and  the  Ontario  Provincial  Police 
at  Ipperwash  eight  years  ago. 

Mr.  McGuinty  said  such  delays  are  unacceptable. 

"Any  government  that  gets  in  the  way  of  providing  basic  information  to 
the  people  is  not  fulfilling  its  responsibility,"  he  said  after  a campaign 
meeting  in  the  Toronto  riding  of  Don  Valley  East. 

He  reaffirmed  his  party's  commitment  to  establish  an  independent  public 
inquiry  into  the  still  controversial  events  at  Ipperwash. 

"That  is  the  very  least  that  we  owe  to  the  Dudley  George  family,  whose 
interests  have  been  set  aside  for  a long  time  now,"  Mr.  McGuinty  said. 

"It's  also  something  that  we  owe  the  people  of  Ontario.  What  exactly 
happened?  And  what  do  we  have  to  do  to  ensure  that  it  doesn't  happen 
again?" 

Mr.  Hampton  said  there  is  "supposed  to  be  a firewall  between  the 
political  leaders  and  police  decision-making.  If  there's  an  indication  of 
political  influence  here,  then  you  have  the  potential  that  the  criminal 
justice  system  is  tainted,"  said  Mr.  Hampton,  who  is  a former  attorney- 
general  . 

"That  cannot  be  in  our  kind  of  democracy.  It's  one  of  the  fundamentals. 
And  that  is  what  is  at  stake  here,"  he  added. 

The  affidavits  are  part  of  a lawsuit  launched  7 years  ago  by  several 
members  of  the  George  family  against  Mr.  Harris,  three  other  cabinet 
ministers  at  the  time  and  other  government  officials.  They  have  not  been 
proved  or  tested  at  trial. 


The  documents  were  filed  in  count  in  an  attempt  to  rebuff  a bid  by 
Public  Security  Minister  Bob  Runciman,  one  of  the  defendants,  to  win  a new 
delay  in  the  case  until  after  the  provincial  election  on  Oct.  2.  Mr. 
Runciman's  bid  was  successful,  and  a court  decision  on  Friday  further 
delayed  the  trial. 

The  allegation  that  Mr.  Harris  believed  he  was  in  command  stems  from  new 
information,  supplied  by  lawyers  for  Mr.  George's  family,  that  is 
described  as  a "correction"  of  pretrial  evidence  given  two  years  ago  by 
the  police  inspector  who  headed  the  Ipperwash  police  unit. 

Mr.  Harris's  alleged  belief  that  ultimate  authority  rested  with  him 
appears  to  contradict  his  repeated  insistence  that  he  had  no  hand  in 
directing  or  influencing  the  police  that  day.  However,  a lawyer  for  some 
other  defendants  disputes  this  interpretation  of  Mr.  Harris's  mindset. 

Mr.  Hampton  criticized  Mr.  Runciman's  bid  to  delay  the  case.  "The 
attempt  at  delay  is  just  another  in  a long  line  of  attempts  to  stop  or  to 
delay  or  to  manipulate  the  trial  so  that  the  public  doesn't  learn  the 
truth,"  he  said. 

Mr.  Eves  denied  yesterday  that  the  government  has  a special  system  for 
handling  information  requests  about  sensitive  topics  such  as  Ipperwash. 
"There  aren't  really  two  different  tracks,"  Mr.  Eves  said.  "The  other 
track  that  some  people  are  referring  to  as  a different  track  is  really  a 
heads-up  that  is  given  to  the  ministry  and  the  minister  in  that  particular 
ministry,  so  that  they  will  know  that  they  have  a civil  servant  within 
their  ministry  who  is  proposing  to  respond  to  a question  under  the  Freedom 
of  Information  act  on  such-and-such  a date." 
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Rule  of  self-law 

Tribal  courts  tackle  cases  with  traditional  values 
By  30EL  GAY 
Anchorage  Daily  News 
September  23,  2003 

In  Emmonak,  the  tribal  court  is  helping  juvenile  delinquents  get  back  on 
their  feet  after  jail.  The  Sitka  court  wants  to  protect  tribal  members 
from  domestic  violence.  On  Nunivak  Island,  the  people  of  Mekoryuk  hope 
their  tribal  court  can  stem  the  flow  of  illegal  alcohol  in  ways  the  state 
system  cannot. 

The  tribal  courts  of  Alaska  vary  in  a hundred  ways,  from  the  number  of 
judges  to  their  lists  of  ordinances.  What  they  have  in  common  is  an 
interest  in  handling  minor  legal  disputes  by  themselves,  in  their  own 
language  and  using  their  own  customs. 

But  about  50  tribal  judges  and  clerks  enrolled  in  a three-day  training 
session  in  Anchorage  this  week  also  learned  they  have  a few  things  in 
common  with  the  supreme  courts  of  Alaska  and  the  United  States. 

The  right  of  due  process,  for  one. 

"I  want  to  drive  that  point  home,"  attorney  Cindy  Thomas  told  the  court 
trainees  several  times  Monday  at  the  Hotel  Captain  Cook.  Whether  they're 
judges  in  Sleetmute  or  San  Francisco,  Thomas  said,  they  must  respect  due 
process  or  expect  their  decisions  to  come  undone. 

Legal  terms  flew  so  thick  and  fast  Monday  that  the  training  sponsor,  the 
Alaska  Inter-Tribal  Council,  handed  out  a two-page  glossary. 

It's  not  that  judicial  systems  are  foreign  to  Alaska  Natives,  said 
trainer  and  attorney  Andy  Harrington,  of  Alaska  Legal  Services.  They've 
had  local  justice  systems  for  hundreds  or  thousands  of  years.  But  now  that 


the  traditional  courts  are  interacting  with  state  and  federal  systems, 
learning  the  new  vocabulary  and  following  the  rules  are  essential,  he  said. 

"In  the  long  run  we're  all  striving  for  justice,"  he  told  the  trainees. 

"I  think  tribal  courts  are  as  or  more  capable  of  administering  justice  as 
the  state  is." 

Alaska  trib  al  courts  operate  in  a relatively  limited  realm, 
circumscribed  by  acts  of  Congress  and  dozens  of  state  and  federal  court 
decisions,  Harrington  explained.  The  courts  handle  civil  cases  that 
involve  tribal  members  or  children  eligible  to  join  the  tribe.  Because 
tribal  members  are  also  Alaska  residents,  tribal  cases  can  be  heard  in 
state  court  if  one  side  requests  it. 

Many  tribal  courts  further  limit  themselves  to  child  custody  issues, 
such  as  deciding  adoption  plans  or  foster  home  placements  for  Native 
children.  Even  they  must  adhere  to  the  constitutional  guarantees  of  due 
process,  Harrington  said. 

That  means  giving  advance  notice  to  each  parent  that  a child  placement 
hearing  is  scheduled,  and  giving  them  a chance  to  speak.  It  means 
providing  a fair,  impartial  panel,  even  though  everyone  in  a village  may 
be  related,  and  keeping  good  records. 

The  trainees  came  with  questions.  If  the  father  is  gone,  does  the  court 
still  have  to  provide  notice?  Yes,  Harrington  said,  just  post  it  at  the 
community  bulletin  board.  What  if  a girl  wants  to  put  a baby  up  for 
adoption  and  the  father  is  a local  married  man  who  doesn't  want  to  be 
identified?  Contact  him  discreetly,  Harrington  suggested. 

Much  as  the  U.S.  and  Alaska  constitutions  provide  the  framework  for 
federal  and  state  laws,  tribal  courts  are  governed  by  the  Indian  Civil 
Rights  Act  of  1968.  It  gives  tribe  members  the  freedoms  inherent  in  the 
Bill  of  Rights,  such  as  freedom  of  speech,  religion  and  assembly. 

Tribes  should  have  their  own  constitution  and  ordinances,  Harrington 
said.  But  they  can  supplement  their  written  laws  with  customs  and 
traditions  handed  down  from  previous  generations. 

"You're  blending  customs  and  ordinances,"  he  said.  "You  decide  how  to 
knit  them  together." 

That's  happening  in  many  communities,  including  Emmonak,  a village  of 
about  600  on  the  Bering  Sea  coast.  The  tribal  elders  group  formed  in  1999 
to  handle  juvenile  justice  cases  but  is  based  on  a system  much  older, 
tribal  liaison  Herman  Hootch  said.  It  stems  from  traditional  values  and 
the  idea  of  keeping  troubled  kids  close  to  home. 

Now  when  an  Emmonak  juvenile  gets  into  serious  trouble,  the  tribal  court 
offers  two  options:  take  your  chances  in  state  court  in  Bethel  "or  come 
and  get  guidance  and  direction  in  the  traditional  ways,"  Hootch  said. 

The  program  seems  to  be  working,  he  said.  Duvenile  delinquency  is 
dropping,  and  parents  are  happy  their  kids  are  staying  in  Emmonak  rather 
than  going  to  juvenile  detention  far  from  home. 

The  Bristol  Bay  village  of  Togiak  has  also  adopted  a tribal  court 
program  to  keep  its  kids  from  leaving,  chief  judge  Posen  Alexie  said.  His 
court  gives  juvenile  delinquents  three  chances  to  shape  up  before  they're 
sent  off  into  the  state  system. 

"Our  ancestors  had  laws,  and  that's  what  we  follow,"  Alexie  said.  The 
court  talks  with  the  kids  in  hopes  they'll  listen  more  attentively  to  the 
judges  than  to  their  own  parents,  he  said. 

The  village  of  Mekoryuk  has  been  hoping  to  establish  a tribal  court  for 
years  but  didn't  have  enough  money  for  training  until  recently.  The  tribe 
has  appointed  several  judges  to  start  hearing  cases  as  soon  as  possible, 
tribal  administrator  Hultman  Kiokun  said. 

"Curfew,  speeding,  trespass  --  the  tribal  council  is  learning  that  state 
law  does  not  work  in  small  villages,"  Kiokun  said.  "We  need  to  set  up  a 
court  system  to  where  we  can  apply  our  traditional  laws  to  our  (tribal) 
membership. " 

The  village  hopes  to  use  its  tribal  judges  to  issue  search  warrants  for 
illegal  alcohol  and  drugs  and  to  tackle  other  issues  the  state-funded 
village  public  safety  officer  program  can't  or  won't,  he  said.  "There's  a 
feeling  of  helplessness  that  everyone  is  turning  their  backs  on  us." 

Mekoryuk' s dream  could  be  stymied  by  Sen.  Ted  Stevens'  proposal  to  pull 
federal  funding  for  tribal  courts  and  give  it  to  the  state  for  more 


magistrates  and  VPSOs.  Stevens'  plan  has  met  strong  resistance  from  tribal 
court  advocates,  including  groups  involved  in  training  tribal  judges  such 
as  this  week's  training  sponsor,  the  AITC,  and  was  a topic  of  hallway 
discussion  on  Monday. 

AITC  executive  director  Donna  Goldsmith  said  tribal  courts  meet  a need 
in  rural  Alaska  and  benefit  the  state  by  providing  legal  aid  at  little 
expense.  But  the  courts  have  even  broader  benefits,  she  said. 

"It  goes  to  the  health  and  welfare  of  the  communities,"  Goldsmith  said. 
Tribal  courts  "grapple  with  domestic  violence,  abuse,  neglect  (and) 
alcohol  because  it's  essential  they  heal  their  own  communities." 

The  training  session  continues  today  and  Wednesday  at  the  Hotel  Captain 
Cook. 

Daily  News  reporter  loel  Gay  can  be  reached  at  jgay@adn.com  or  at  257-4310 
Copyright  c.  2003  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 
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Unanswered  questions  haunt  Alan  Two-Crow's  father 
By  Ben  Montgomery 
Times  Herald-Record 
bmontgomery@th- record . com 

West  Point  - A dirty  white  Ford  van  with  South  Dakota  plates  pulled  onto 
base  here  yesterday,  1,762  miles  from  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Reservation 
Behind  the  wheel  was  Don  Two-Crow,  a worn  looking  man  in  blue  jeans,  a 
camouflage  jacket  and  thick  eye  glasses  held  together  by  duct  tape.  His 
black  pony  tail  hung  below  a beret. 

He  and  his  friends  came  all  this  way  in  a van  that  needs  a tuneup  to  say 
a prayer  for  his  son,  Sgt.  Alan  Two-Crow,  who  was  found  dead  a year  ago  in 
a rocky  swatch  of  woods  a hundred  steps  away  from  a West  Point  apartment 
complex. 

Even  with  all  the  prayers,  Don  Two-Crow  still  chews  questions.  When  he's 
in  bed  at  night,  when  he's  praying  in  the  sweat  lodge  and  when  he's 
driving,  they  eat  at  him: 

Why  did  three  civilians  discover  Alan  Two-Crow's  remains  after  a few 
hours  of  searching,  when  the  Army  couldn't  in  67  days? 

What  were  the  circumstances  behind  his  broken  neck?  Was  it  an  accidental 
fall,  like  Army  forensics  determined,  or  something  evil? 

And  why  was  he  missing  a front  tooth? 

"There's  a lot  of  questions  we're  still  asking,"  the  father  said  with 
the  cadence  of  his  mother  tongue. 

Those  questions  were  on  his  mind  yesterday  as  he  led  a group  of  friends 
and  relatives  down  a jagged  slope  to  the  spot  where  his  son  was  found.  Two 
American  Indian  funeral  garments  from  a previous  memorial  were  tied  around 
a tree  trunk.  Wind  chimes  dangled  in  a skinny  tree. 

"This  is  where,"  Two-Crow  said,  with  a ceremonial  warrior's  staff  in  his 
hand,  "his  body  was  found." 

They  lit  sweet  grass  and  inhaled  the  smoke  and  passed  it  under  a pipe, 
then  lit  the  pipe  and  passed  it  around  a small  circle.  On  top  of  a bluff, 
an  Indian  named  Darwin  pounded  a drum  and  filled  the  hillside  with  a 
choppy  dirge. 

Two-Crow  held  his  son's  eagle  feathers,  which  the  Army  passed  to  him 
before  the  descent.  That  was  the  other  reason  he  had  come. 

Alan  Two-Crow  was  given  the  feathers  years  ago,  when  he  accepted  his 
Indian  name,  Cannapa  Ognaka  Omani,  one  of  the  tribe's  elders  said. 
Retrieving  the  feathers  made  his  father  happy. 

More  closure,  perhaps,  for  a man  with  open  wounds. 


"This  whole  yean  was  hard  on  me/'  Two-Crow  said.  "I  would  spend  nights 
in  the  sweat  lodge,  praying  for  the  truth  to  come  out." 

The  Army's  investigation  showed  that  Two-Crow's  accidental  death 
resulted  from  a twisted  neck  seconds  after  he  fell  down  a steep  embankment 
early  Duly  14,  2002.  The  family  hired  its  own  pathologist,  who  agreed  with 
the  military  autopsy. 

But  a year  after  he  was  found,  his  father  is  still  dazed  by  mystery. 

The  ceremony  was  short.  A tribal  elder  offered  a Christian  prayer  for 
healing.  Two  of  the  civilians  who  found  Alan  Two-Crow's  remains,  laid  a 
wreath  beside  some  rocks. 

Don  Two-Crow  spoke  of  how  his  son  was  a role  model  for  the  kids  on  the 
reservation,  how  he  was  a lifeguard  and  basketball  player  and  a good 
student.  How  he  used  to  tell  his  son,  "Blehecha,"  which  means,  "Be  strong. 

He  promised  not  to  quit  searching  for  answers. 

"I'll  still  be  in  that  sweat  lodge,"  he  said,  "praying  for  the  truth." 
Copyright  c.  2003  Times  Herald-Record,  Middletown,  NY 
Orange  County  Publications.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Blazes  strike  Pokagon  tribal  buildings 
By  LOU  MUMFORD 
Tribune  Staff  Writer 
September  16,  2003 

DOWAGIAC  - Investigation  is  continuing  into  two  fires  Saturday  that 
destroyed  an  administration  building  and  maintenance  building  owned  by  the 
Pokagon  Band  of  Potawatomi  Indians. 

Indian  Lake  Fire  Chief  Bob  Dones  said  Monday  the  origin  of  the  fires  is 
suspicious.  The  two  buildings  are  about  an  eighth  of  a mile  apart, 
indicating  it's  unlikely  the  fire  spread  from  one  building  to  the  other. 

Tribal  chairman  Dohn  Miller  said  no  staff  members  were  at  the  properties 
in  the  58000  block  of  Sink  Road  when  the  fires  started  about  7 a.m.  EDT. 

No  injuries  were  reported  in  the  fires  at  the  band's  Rodgers  Lake  site 
in  Cass  County's  Pokagon  Township,  and  there  was  no  loss  estimate  yet 
Monday,  officials  said. 

Due  to  the  possibility  of  arson,  the  investigation  has  been  turned  over 
to  the  Michigan  State  Police's  fire  marshal  division.  A state  investigator 
was  at  the  scene  Saturday  and  Sunday,  Dones  said. 

Despite  the  fires.  Miller  said  the  staff  showed  up  for  work  as  usual 
Monday,  setting  up  temporary  offices  in  a separate  building  that  houses 
the  tribal  lodge. 

"The  buildings  and  most  of  what  was  inside  is  lost,"  he  said,  "but  we 
have  computer  backups  and  backup  copies  of  records  at  a separate  location, 
so  we  have  all  the  paperwork  we  need  to  keep  the  business  of  the  tribe 
running. " 

The  tribe  hopes  to  retrieve  much  of  the  information,  said  H.T.  "Tim" 
Fenberbosch,  tribal  operations  officer. 

Indian  Lake  and  Sister  Lakes  firefighters  fought  the  blaze,  with 
assistance  from  the  Pokagon  and  Howard  township  fire  departments. 

Staff  writer  Lou  Mumford:  lmumford@sbtinfo.com  (269)  687-7002 
Copyright  c.  1994-2003  South  Bend  Tribune. 
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Family  disappointed  murder  trial  delayed 
By  The  Associated  Press 

Family  members  of  a slain  American  Indian  Movement  activist  are 
disappointed  the  case  against  Arlo  Looking  Cloud  won't  go  to  trial  this 
month . 

A federal  judge  last  week  delayed  until  February  the  trial  of  Looking 
Cloud,  who  was  to  have  gone  before  jurors  Sept.  30  in  Rapid  City. 

Looking  Cloud  and  3ohn  Graham,  also  known  as  3ohn  Boy  Patton,  are 
charged  with  first-degree  murder  in  the  slaying  of  Anna  Mae  Pictou-Aquash 
on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation. 

Aquash  vanished  from  Denver  in  December  1975.  Fler  frozen  body  was  found 
in  February  1976  near  Wanblee.  She  had  been  shot  in  the  head. 

Fler  family  would  not  answer  questions  but  released  a statement  saying 
they  were  disappointed  in  the  four-month  delay. 

Mary  Lafford,  Aquash 's  sister,  said  the  continuance  drags  out  the  case 
even  longer. 

Denise  Pictou  Maloney,  Aquash' s eldest  daughter,  said  the  family  was 
anxious  to  see  the  case  go  to  trial  but  hopes  the  delay  helps  ensure  a 
fair  trial. 

"We  have  waited  28  years  for  justice  for  our  mother.  What  is  another 
four  months?"  she  said. 

"We  want  to  also  be  sure  that  those  who  didn't  do  their  job  right  28 
years  ago  will  do  it  right  this  time.  So,  while  we  are  disappointed,  we 
are  hopeful  that  this  will  only  result  in  justice  for  our  mother,  so  that 
her  spirit  can  be  at  rest  and  we  as  her  family  can  finally  have  closure 
that  is  long  awaited  and  way  overdue." 

Aquash,  a member  of  Mi ' kmaq  Tribe  of  Canada,  was  killed  as  tensions 
between  members  of  Minneapolis-based  AIM  and  government-backed  factions 
ended  in  numerous  deaths  on  the  reservation.  She  was  among  American  Indian 
militants  who  occupied  the  village  of  Wounded  Knee  for  71  days  in  1973. 

Looking  Cloud  and  Graham,  who  were  security  guards  with  AIM  in  the  1970s, 
would  serve  mandatory  life  prison  terms  if  convicted.  Graham  is  a Canadian 
Indian  and  Looking  Cloud  is  a Lakota  Indian  who  grew  up  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
reservation . 

Graham  has  not  been  arrested  and  is  thought  to  be  in  Canada. 

Patrick  Charette,  a spokesman  with  Canada's  Department  of  Justice,  said 
no  public  documents  have  been  filed  in  connection  with  the  search  for 
Graham,  nor  has  he  been  apprehended. 

"There's  nothing  on  the  public  record,"  he  said  this  week. 

Looking  Cloud  was  arrested  in  Denver  in  March. 

His  lawyer,  Tim  Rensch,  asked  for  the  delay,  saying  he  needed  more  time 
to  prepare  because  of  the  large  number  of  documents,  tapes  and  other 
information  in  the  case. 

Looking  Cloud's  cousin,  Bernice  Bull  Bear,  said  she  has  moved  back  from 
Denver  to  Kyle  so  she  can  be  closer  to  him. 

She  said  she's  worried  Looking  Cloud  won't  get  a good  defense  or  a fair 
trial . 

"He  did  not  kill  Anna  Aquash,"  Bull  Bear  said.  "A  lot  of  people  on  the 
reservation  know  Arlo  is  innocent. 

"He  was  at  the  wrong  place  at  the  wrong  time.  He  didn't  know  what  was 
going  on." 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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From  Valerie  Scott,  NAPS 
narights@yahoo . com 


Urgent:  Letters  of  Support  Needed  for  Chief  Larry 
Rainwater  - Louisiana 

From:  Chief  Larry  Rainwater  #77590 
Avoyelles  Correctional  Center,  C-3,  B-l 
1630  Prison  Road 
Cottonport,  LA  71327 

Since  receiving  this  request  for  help,  we  have  learned  that  Mr.  Rainwater 
has  already  undergone  forced  grooming,  and  we  are  concerned  about  his 
safety,  since  he  has  been  in  this  struggle  with  officials  for  several 
years  now. 

Greetings, 

I would  like  to  inform  you  that  I was  transferred  from  David  Wade 
Correctional  Center  on  the  4th  August,  and  I have  been  sent  here  to 
Avoyelle  Corr.  Center.  Upon  my  arrival  the  Warden  ordered  ALL  my  Native 
American  Religious  items  be  confiscated  from  me  and  locked  up  in  the 
chaplain's  office.  I handed  the  warden  a written  Request  for  Access,  Use 
and  Possession  of  my  sacred  items,  that  was  on  8-6-03,  when  I saw  him  at 
noon  in  the  main  chow  hall.  He  failed  to  respond  to  the  written  request. 
The  next  week  I filed  a ARP  pertaining  to  my  religious  items  being 
confiscated  and  me  not  being  allowed  to  practice  the  Native  American 
Religion  since  I have  been  here.  I am  still  waiting  for  a reply  to  the 
ARP. 

I sent  a Letter  of  Request  to  the  Director  of  Programs  also,  and  still  no 
reply.  I filled  out  a new  inmate  intake  to  the  chaplain  to  practice  the 
Native  American  religion,  no  reply  yet.  Other  inmates  have  also  filled 
out  the  religious  request  forms  and  sent  them  to  the  chaplain  to  be 
allowed  to  practice  the  Native  American  religion  here  - also  no  reply  yet 
I put  together  a proposal  and  request  to  establish  a Native  American 
spiritual  program  and  inmate  council  here  dated  8-19-03,  with  only  12  of 
our  names  on  such.  I could  have  got  a lot  more  names  put  on  such,  but  I 
did  not  want  to  wait  much  longer  to  forward  such  to  the  warden  and 
administra 
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Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2003  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

October  5,  2003 
Hopi  Angaqmuyaw/long  hair  moon 
Kiowa  Gakinat'o  p ' a/ten-colds  moon 
+-- + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  i 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  lournal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw 

Hi'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 


Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 
s Happening  among  The  People  News 
- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 


<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  News  Gathering  and  ndn-aim  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email; 

Newsgroup:  alt. native 

IMPORTANT!! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 
< ================<<<<  >>>>; 
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| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  i 
| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 
| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  i 
| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  j 
I one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a j 
| rigid  definition  of  Indians,  j 
i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  j 
! it  had  for  centuries,  and  i 
| eventually  Indians  will  be  ! 
j defined  out  of  existence."  I 
| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  i 
j government  will  be  freed  of  I 
j its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"| 
+ -- - -+ 

This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is 

gone  forever 

* Of  the  300  original  Native 
languages  in  North  America, 
only  175  exist  today. 

* 125  of  these  are  no  longer 
learned  by  children. 

* 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; 
when  they  die,  their  language 
will  disappear. 

* Without  action,  only  20 
languages  will  survive  the  next 
50  years. 

Source:  Indigenous  Language 
Institute 

http : //www. indigenous-language.org 


"In  my  early  days, 

I learned  quickly. 

Chief  Sitting  Bull,  Hunkpapa  Lakota 

+_  ..  ..  ..  __  ..  ..  ..  .+ 

i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  | 

i i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe,  | 
j to  the  democratic  principles  | 

j of  the  Republic  | 

i and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

| borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  I 

I as  incorporated  in  the  United  I 
j States  Constitution,  I 

i so  that  my  forefathers  | 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  i 


+ - ..  ..  __  ..  __  ..  ..  ..  .+ 

+ - ..  __  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  .+ 


j lourney 

I The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+ - 


and  therefore 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


I was  eager  to  learn  and  to  do  things 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

September  27  was  "Native  American  Day."  How  was  it  celebrated  at  your 
place  of  work?  Maybe  someone  mentioned  it  in  passing,  but  I rather 
seriously  doubt  even  that. 

So,  how  was  it  celebrated  where  your  child  goes  to  school?  Same  deal? 
Probably.  I know  my  daughter  was  incensed  when  her  daughter's  school 
offered  nachos  and  paper  feathers  to  her  class.  Maybe  being  ignored,  as 
it  was  most  places,  really  was  better. 


How  will  October  13  be  celebrated?  Certainly,  with  a lot  more  fanfare  and 
mention  on  the  news.  After  all,  we  have  it  on  good  authority  Columbus 
discovered  us. 


In  Amerikka  it  apparently  makes  more  sense  to  honor  a deciever  and  murderer 
than  it  does  to  honor  the  First  People.  That  is,  unless  you  call  more 


murder  "celebration"  and  raping  of  natural  resources  "honor". 

Native  People  in  Chiapas  and  in  the  Amazonia  "are"  being  murdered.  They 
dared  try  to  continue  their  pathways  and  lifestyles  on  their  homelands. 
Cherokeej  Mvskogee,  Choctaw,  Chickasaw  and  Seminole  who  were  victims  of  the 
Jacksonian  Removal  policies,  or  the  Navajo  who  were  forced  on  the  Long  Walk 
or  any  of  many  other  tribes  "in  the  way  of  progress"  in  North  America  could 
have  told  the  Maya  and  Quecha  that  being  "real  humans"  on  their  homeland  is 
not  acceptible.  Especially  not  to  the  invaders  who  covet  the  minerals  and 
timber  their  lands  hold. 

Check  out  the  ongoing  inquest  in  Saskatchewan  into  Neil  Stonechild's  death 
if  you  think  officially  condoned  murder  is  restricted  to  Central  and  South 
America . 

Lumber  and  oil  interests  very  much  have  a powerful  voice  in  national  policy 
How  many  times  and  in  how  many  ways  has  there  been  an  attempt  to  plunder 
ANWR-all  thwarted  so  far?  A message  was  sent  - there  really  are  citizens 
who  believe  ANWR  should  be  left  alone.  But  the  message  that  was  heard  was 
not  "don't."  It  was  "don't  stop  trying.  We'll  get  tired.  We'll  quit 
paying  attention."  Bills  are  being  reviewed  at  this  moment  with  discreetly 
added  riders  that  once  again  attempt  to  drill  for  oil  in  those  fragile 
Alaskan  grounds. 

The  Bella  Coola  forest  in  British  Columbia  is  one  of  the  few  remaining  rain 
forests  in  the  Northwestern  hemisphere,  yet  timber  companies  are  determined 
to  mow  it  down  (in  spite  of  the  damning  evidence  on  other  continents  of  the 
consequences  of  stripping  away  rain  forests)  They  are  momentarily  being 
held  backj  but  if  "No"  only  means  not  until  we  can  find  a way  to  sneak  it 
through  in  ANWR,  it  can't  mean  much  more  in  British  Columbia. 

Incidentallyj  the  name  Bella  Coola  came  from  the  People  who  lived  there... 
rather,  it  was  the  name  the  Europeans  gave  the  Nuxalk  living  there.  The 
invaders  had  trouble  with  the  name  of  the  people  so  they  just  named  them 
after  the  river  they  lived  on.  Why  not?  That  same  lazy,  arrogant 
attitude  worked  just  fine  when  other  tribes  were  renamed...  Creek,  Sioux, 
Flathead,  Gros  Ventre... 

The  strength  of  the  Bella  Coola  tribe  greatly  dwindled  in  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  due  to  illnesses  and  substance  abuse  brought  to  them 
by  European  explorers,  Methodist  missionaries,  gold  seekers,  fur  trappers, 
and  Norwegians  coming  to  the  area.  As  one  example,  in  the  1800's,  the 
smallpox  virus  killed  one  in  three  of  this  tribe. 

(from  http://www.mnsu .edu/emuseum/cultural/northamerica/bellacoola . html 
<http ://www.mnsu . edu/emuseum/cultural/northamerica/bellacoola . html>  ) 

Just  thought  I'd  send  all  my  relatives  a belated  "Native  American  Day" 
greeting.  I was  going  to  have  those  with  web  access  go  pick  up  a card 
until  I saw  one  of  them  resembled  the  grotesque  Chief  Wahoo,  but  that's 
another  editorial  for  another  issue. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

, , Gary  Smith  Night  Owl  gars@nanews.org 
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Expert  says  BIA  changes  more  extensive  than  tribes  realize 

Agency 

TULSA  OK 

Sam  Lewin  9/23/2003 

The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  has  grown  to  be  the  largest  agency  in  the 
Department  of  Interior,  and  a consultant  in  Indian  affairs  believes  the 
agency's  restructuring  is  more  extensive  than  most  people  realize. 

How  large  is  the  BIA  today?  Twenty  percent  of  the  DOI ' s total  funding 
goes  to  the  BIA. 

The  agency  has  nine  thousand  employees.  One  hundred  and  eighty  five 
schools.  Twenty-five  community  colleges.  Twelve  regional  offices.  Eighty  - 
seven  agency  offices. 

Michael  Hughes  is  a Phoenix-based  consultant  who  performs  research  for 
organizations  like  the  InterTribal  Monitoring  Association  on  Indian  Trust 
Funds.  He  paints  the  BIA  as  a mammoth  bureaucracy  with  frequent  personnel 
shuffling  and  shadowy  moves  lurking  beneath  the  spotlight.  Hughes  told  the 
ITMA  in  Tulsa  Tuesday  that  the  BIA  budget  request  for  2004  shows  the 
agency  is  clearly  moving  away  from  all  trust-related  issues,  despite 
strong  opposition  in  Indian  Country. 

"The  BIA  is  starting  to  be  phased  out  as  far  as  trust  activity.  What  I 
see  in  the  future  is  a proposal  to  move  trust  services  away  from  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  the  Office  of  Special  Trustee/'  Hughes  said. 

Hughes  bases  that  statement  on  the  BIA'S  2004  budget , which  includes 
elimination  of  regional  trust  offices,  no  increases  for  real  estate  and 
probate  services,  and  a freeze  on  new  staff  members. 

"I  think  the  BIA  will  just  be  left  with  social  services,  law  enforcement 
and  the  roads  program,"  Hughes  said. 

Two  years  ago,  federal  officials  proposed  transferring  all  BIA  trust  and 
resource  programs  to  a new  agency,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Trust  Assets 
Management.  Many  Indian  leaders  objected,  and  congress  mandated  tribes  be 
consulted  before  any  massive  reorganization  took  place.  Hughes  believes 
the  fallout  from  that  move  led  the  DOI  to  secretly  begin  stripping  the  BIA 

"What  the  department  learned  is  that  if  you  try  to  do  it  all  at  once, 
people  react  and  congress  will  slow  it  down.  But  they  decided  to  do  it 
piecemeal,  sneaking  out  the  pieces,"  said  Hughes.  He  blames  Interior 
Secretary  Gale  Norton  for  the  changes.  What's  the  reason  behind  it?  Hughes 
doesn't  know. 

"There  could  be  many  different  rationales,  and  that's  the  problem.  Is 
the  motivation  really  to  strengthen  trust  assets,  or  is  the  motivation  to 
dismantle  the  BIA,  or  is  it  some  combination  of  the  two?"  Hughes  wonders. 
Either  way , his  instinct  is  to  believe  it  will  be  bad  for  tribes.  He  says 
BIA  moves  in  the  past  year  have  worsened  tribal-federal  relations. 


specifically  referring  to  the  recent  appointment  of  Debbie  Clark  to  Office 
of  the  Chief  Financial  Officer  and  the  agency's  acting  CIO. 

"She  sets  the  agency  back  ten  years  on  budget  matters.  She  doesn't  have 
a strong  understanding  of  budget  matters.  She  doesn't  have  a strong 
technical  understanding  of  BIA  Programs.  There  are  207  program  elements  in 
the  BIA.  She  doesn't  have  any  field  experience  in  the  BIA.  She  doesn't 
have  the  skills  needed  to  work  with  tribal  leaders/'  Hughes  told  the  ITMA. 
"Budget  is  driving  so  much  of  this.  If  the  budget  is  clear  you  can  follow 
the  lines.  If  not,  it  gets  muddy." 

The  upshot?  Tribes  may  soon  have  to  deal  with  two  agencies.  The  OST  will 
handles  real  estate.,  forestry  and  agriculture,  while  the  BIA  will  deal 
with  law  enforcement  and  social  services.  Is  this  good? 

"It  could  be.  It  all  depends  on  how  it  is  carried  out  and  how  is 
structured  at  the  local  level,  where  the  real  day-to-day  work  is  done. 

That  level  in  many  ways  has  been  left  out  of  this  restructuring  and  at 
some  point  that  levelj  either  run  by  the  BIA  or  the  OSTj  is  going  to  need 
greater  resources." 
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Martin  details  BIA  changes  to  Indian  Country 

Says  restructuring  will  lead  to  better  services  at  the  local  level 
TULSA  OK 
Sam  Lewin 

September  24j  2003 

Plans  to  reorganize  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  met  with  skepticism 
today. 

BIA  officials  are  holding  a series  of  consultation  meetings  with  tribal 
members  concerning  plans  to  restructure  the  agency  and  its  workings. 
Principal  Deputy  Assistant  Director  Aurene  Martin  said  inter-agency 
attempts  to  streamline  and  consolidate  would  generate  increased  efficiency. 

"This  will  lead  to  better  overall  managementj  better  tribal  management 
and  better  cooperation  with  other  agencies , better  services ... alot  of 
different  services  have  been  consolidated.  Martin  said.  She  said  a newly 
created  position  called  Deputy  Director  of  Trust  Services  is  a key 
positionj  because  it  separates  for  the  first  time  trust  and  tribal  service 
duties.  "We  are  hoping  to  see  improvements  in  self-governance  and  self- 
determination  j and  I think  you  will  see  better  improvements  in  the  use  of 
our  assets." 

Martin  said  the  changes  will  be  felt  at  the  local  levelj  and  that  seems 
to  be  the  concerns  of  the  tribal  representatives  who  attended  the 
restructuring  meeting. 

"I  agree  with  everything  you  are  sayingj  and  what  you  have  up  there  on 
the  boardj  but  how  are  you  going  to  go  about  this?"  Pawnee  Nation 
President  George  Howell  told  Martin.  "How  long  is  this  going  to  take?  You 
can  put  together  the  greatest  programs  in  the  world  on  paperj  but  then  you 
mess  it  up  by  sending  in  people.  If  you  have  people  who  have  been  in  these 
positions  for  all  these  years , and  you're  looking  at  a whole  new  ballgamej 
how  can  they  all  fit  in?" 

Information  from  the  BIA  indicates  that  the  agency  has  completed  a large 
share  of  its  restructuring.  Most  of  the  staff  of  the  Office  of  the 
Assistant  Secretary  has  been  realigned.  Reorganization  in  the  BIA's 
central  office  is  expected  to  be  finished  by  the  end  of  the  month.  Open 
positions  for  Deputy  Regional  Director  Trust  or  Indian  Services  positions 
have  been  advertised  and  closedj  with  hiring  also  expected  by  the  end  of 
September.  At  the  Southern  Plains  Region,  two  Deputy  Superintendents  of 
Trust  are  now  on  board.  Scott  McCorkle  was  hired  in  Concho  and  Robin 
Phillips  in  Andarko. 

Today's  meeting  in  Tulsa  is  the  first  of  a series  of  meetings  the  BIA  is 
holding  over  the  realignment  of  12  regional  offices.  Comments  will  be 
published  in  the  Congressional  Record. 
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Swimmer  Claims  BIA  owes  Tribes  $60  not  Billions 
OST  Chief  Defends  BIA  History 
TULSA  OK 

Geneva  Horse  Chief 
September  24j  2003 

TULSAj  Okla.  - In  a discussion  on  the  recent  reorganization  of  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  AffairSj  head  of  the  Office  of  Special  Trustj  Ross  Swimmer  said 
the  Cobell  v.  Norton  litigation  will  not  result  in  any  settlement  and  the 
court  ordered  investigation  of  Individual  Indian  Monies  auditing  will 
still  be  no  more  $60  off. 

"Cobell  is  going  to  be  in  litigation  until  it  goes  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
So  I don't  see  any  settlement  going  anywhere.  One  side  is  saying  $173 
billion  and  the  other  is  saying  just  a few  billion.  They've  dug  themselves 
into  a hole  that  will  result  in  only  5 years  of  accounting  at  a cost  of 
$300  billion  to  still  come  up  with  only  $60  unaccounted  for/'  said  Swimmerj 
Special  Trustee  for  American  IndianSj  at  the  2nd  Annual  Osage  Nation  Oil 
and  Gas  Summit  in  Tulsaj  Okla.j  on  Tuesday. 

A meeting  of  the  Albuquerquej  N.M.j  based  Indian  Trust  Management 
Association  board  members  and  area  tribal  delegates  was  held  in 
conjunction  with  the  Summit.  Swimmer  and  two  other  officials  from  the  OST 
spoke  during  the  ITMA  meeting  about  the  impact  of  programs  and  trust 
responsibilities  management  from  BIA  supervision  to  OST  supervision. 

"That  is  a direct  statement  from  a trustee  that  he  is  not  acting  in  good 
faith  for  the  best  interests  of  his  benef iciarieSj " said  David  Lesterj 
executive  director  of  the  Council  Energy  Resource  Tribes  about  Swimmer's 
comment  on  the  Cobell  litigation. 

"What  he's  talking  about  is  the  Interior  doing  an  accounting  of  every 
penny  that  was  reported.  Even  if  the  Interior  was  true  and  honest  on  their 

part  there  was  no  one  inspecting  the  well.  If  no  one  is  at  the  well, 

inspecting^  reportings  auditing  then  what  you  get  is  under  reporting  of 

production  and  exaggerated  costs  that  come  directly  out  of  Indian 

royalties j"  Lester  said. 

Swimmer  defended  his  remarks  and  the  reorganization  of  the  BIA. 

"OST's  actual  functions  as  stated  in  the  Reform  Actj  is  oversight  of 
trust  duties  - that  is  still  the  purpose  of  OST.  Part  of  the  reform 
included  counsel  with  tribes  on  what  should  be  done.  The  Secretary 
suggested  establishing  what  will  be  calledj  trust  officeSj  located  at 
tribal  agencies  to  monitor  reform  activities Swimmer  said. 

Swimmer  and  Principal  Deputy  Special  Trustees  Donna  Erwinj  said  trust 
reform  will  include  trust  officers  located  at  BIA  regional  offices  to 
handle  trust  issues  on-site.  They  said  the  OST  would  also  be  charged  with 
developing  methods  of  handling  allotted  land  that  has  been  fractionalized 
beyond  profit. 

"It's  an  insane  situation  we're  in  concerning  f ractionalization . 

Thousands  of  dollars  goes  into  the  accounting  of  land  that  is  worth  less 
than  all  the  accounting  and  probate  costs  can  be  more  than  what  the  land 
is  worthj  but  it  has  to  be  done  and  there  isn't  another  system  of  doing 
itj"  Erwin  said. 

Swimmer  and  Erwin  said  the  Interior  should  not  be  held  liable  for  trust 
issues  because  other  trustj  or  typicallyj  corporate  trust  relationships 
wouldn't  leave  room  for  trustee  liability  under  the  same  circumstances 
concerning  tribal  trust  and  Individual  Indian  Monies  mismanagement. 

"With  any  other  trust  relationship  you  would  be  charged  a feej  and  you 
wouldn't  get  the  free  accounting  and  fences.  When  people  look  at  how  their 
land  or  resources  are  being  valued  against  someone  else  they  are 
forgetting  the  free  accountingj  management  and  building  of  fences.  Because 
if  they  did  they  would  see  it  evens  outj"  Erwin  said. 
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Interior  given  till  '07  to  explain  Indian  funds 

But  judge  has  little  faith  it'll  happen 

Robert  Gehrke 

Associated  Press 

Sept.  26 , 2003  12:00  AM 

WASHINGTON  - A federal  judge  on  Thursday  said  he  will  give  the  Interior 
Department  another  chance  to  account  for  money  owed  to  American  Indians, 
setting  a 2007  deadline  but  expressing  little  confidence  the  department 
will  act. 

"It  is  not  that  the  court  believes  Interior  is  incapable  of  formulating 
an  adequate  plan  for  an  accounting;  rather,  it  is  that  the  court  has  no 
confidence  that  Interior  is  willing  to  actually  implement  an  adequate 
accountings " U.S.  District  ludge  Royce  Lamberth  wrote  in  his  ruling. 

Lamberth  set  strict  deadlines  to  complete  phases  of  the  accountings  with 
a final  tally  to  be  reached  by  Sept.  30j  2007.  Ultimatelyj  the  accounting 
will  be  used  in  a future  trial  to  determine  how  much  the  government  owes 
more  than  300J000  Native  American  landowners  for  mismanaging  their  money. 

The  deadlines  could  pose  a problem  for  Interiors  which  has  said  it  would 
take  a year  longer  five  years  at  a cost  of  $335  millions  to  account  for 
the  Indian  money.  That  plan  also  would  use  statistical  samplings  which 
Lamberth  prohibitedj  and  is  much  narrower  in  scope  than  the  accounting  the 
judge  said  must  be  done. 

A more  comprehensive  accounting  plan  prepared  by  the  department  last 
year  would  take  10  years  to  complete  and  cost  as  much  as  $2.7  billions 
which  Congress  has  said  it  is  unwilling  to  pay. 

"They  can't  do  it.  It's  absolutely  impossibles"  said  Dennis  Gingoldj 
attorney  for  the  Indian  plaintiffs. 

Copyright  c.  2003j  azcentral.com.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Cobell  master  denied  access  to  trust  records 
Tuesdays  September  30j  2003 

The  special  master  in  the  Indian  trust  fund  case  released  a report  on 
Monday  detailing  a visit  to  the  Minerals  Management  Service  that  was  cut 
short  by  government  attorneys. 

Alan  Balaran  was  examining  audit  records  of  Indian  account  holders  kept 
at  a location  in  DallaSj  Texas.  He  was  there  for  about  two  hourSj  he  saidj 
until  he  was  instructed  to  leave  the  premises.  He  later  discovered  that  a 
Department  of  lustice  lawyer  left  him  a telephone  message  objecting  to  his 
presence. 

During  his  short  visit,  Balaran  said  he  saw  "chaotic  document 
management"  and  an  industrial  shredder.  Had  he  stayed  longer  he  said  he 
would  have  investigated  further. 

MMS  is  responsible  for  the  collection  of  about  $6  billion  in  oil  and  gas 
royalties  on  federal  and  Indian  land. 
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Congressional  measure  on  Shoshone  payments  advances  toward  vote 
Associated  Press 
September  25 , 2003 

A bill  that  has  divided  Western  Shoshone  Indians  over  whether  to  accept 
a $130  million  government  payout  has  been  approved  by  a congressional 
committee . 

Rep.  dim  Gibbons,  R-Nev.j  said  the  21-14  vote  Wednesday  by  the  House 
Resources  Committee  moved  the  bill  closer  to  a floor  vote  this  fall. 

The  bill  would  authorize  payments  of  about  $30,000  to  6,500  tribal 
members . 

The  money  is  part  of  a 1946  Indian  Claims  Commission  judgment  against 
the  U.S.  government  for  taking  Western  Shoshone  lands  in  the  19th  century. 
The  bill  would  also  set  up  a $1.3  million  tribal  education  trust  fund. 

The  money  has  been  gathering  interest  while  tribal  factions  disagree 
whether  to  accept  it  or  press  for  broader  solutions  including  the  return 
of  some  lands.  The  Western  Shoshone  claim  some  70  million  acres  of 
ancestral  lands  in  four  states,  including  part  of  Nevada. 

GibbonSj  the  bill's  sponsor  said  most  tribe  members  favor  of  the 
payments,  while  a''vocal  minority"objects . 

Opponents,  most  of  whom  live  in  rural  Nevada,  have  questioned  support 
among  tribal  members  for  the  payments. 

Several  Democrats  said  Wednesday  the  bill  should  be  shelved  until  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  validates  a Tune  3 , 2002,  straw  vote  among 
Western  Shoshones. 

An  unofficial  tally  of  the  2002  vote  showed  1,703  tribal  members  favored 
and  230  opposed  taking  the  cash. 

Tribal  dissidents  say  the  vote  was  flawed.  Several  lawmakers  echoed  the 
concern . 

Rep.  Frank  Pallone,  D-N.J.,  said  there  were  no  voter  rules  or  guidelines 
no  provision  for  confidentiality  and  no  independent  observers. 

"It's  now  impossible  to  determine  who  received  a ballot  and  who  did  not, 
he  said. 

Gibbons  deflected  a Democratic  amendment  on  taxing  the  payments. 

He  said  a 1973  federal  law  shields  the  Western  Shoshone  from  taxation, 
but  an  aide  said  only  $2j000  of  an  individual's  payout  would  be  shielded. 

Gibbons  dismissed  as"misinformation"remarks  by  Thomas  Luebben,  an 
attorney  for  the  Yomba  Shoshone  Tribej  that  the  1973  tax-protection  law 
will  not  apply  to  the  Western  Shoshone  payments. 

Information  from:  Las  Vegas  Review- Journal 
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State  should  let  nature  take  its  course  with  DL 

When  the  weather  is  great,  as  it  was  Sunday,  I drive  north  through  the 
middle  of  the  state  to  where  I meet  U.S.  Highway  2 at  Devils  Lake.  When  I 
pass  Minnewaukan,  N.D.,  I enter  the  land  of  Spirit  Lake,  as  the  Native 
people  call  it.  Just  past  Minnewaukan,  the  roads  are  new  and  elevated. 

They  cross  the  big  lake  several  times. 

I like  the  lake  with  all  its  idiosyncrasies.  I don't  want  the  lake  to  be 
artificially  controlled  with  an  outlet. 

I know  the  lake.  Not  only  do  I travel  around  and  through  it,  but  I spend 
time  in  Fort  Totten,  N.D.,  on  the  southern  side  of  the  lake.  The  Dakota 
people  at  Fort  Totten  have  moved  their  homes,  and  most  of  them  just  accept 
the  fact  that  their  house  was  built  too  close  to  the  water.  Most  of  the 
people  in  Fort  Totten  have  a good  feeling  about  the  lake  they  call  sacred. 

My  path  through  the  middle  of  the  state  begins  when  I turn  east  off  U.S. 
Highway  83  near  Max,  N.D.  From  there  I trek  through  Butte,  Anamoose, 


Esmond,  N.D.,  and  finally  to  Minnewaukan.  Usually,  there  are  fishermen 
sitting  along  the  shore  on  the  rocks  so  intent  on  their  fishing  that  they 
rarely  look  up. 

I say  this  because  I stopped  just  a short  distance  from  a couple  of 
fishermen  Sunday.  They  didn't  notice  as  I crept  toward  the  edge  of  the 
water  to  shoot  a photo  of  two  egrets.  The  birds  flew  before  I could  get 
the  shot,  but  I waited,  and  they  returned  - silly  birds;  I guess  they 
thought  that  because  I wasn't  moving,  I was  part  of  the  landscape. 

As  the  debate  rages,  the  lake  and  lake  people  seem  oddly  quiet  and 
content  to  sit  on  the  shore  or  ride  the  waves  in  their  boats  - like  the 
birds . 

The  odds,  however,  are  not  in  favor  of  keeping  the  lake  intact.  Outlet 
building  is  moving  ahead. 

Outlet  supporters  say  the  water  is  the  enemy.  It  is  taking  land  and 
flooding  towns.  It  has  claimed  buildings,  farms  and  even  towns  such  as 
Churchs  Ferry.  What  used  to  be  cropland  now  is  a playground  for  the 
cormorants,  mallard  ducks  and  egrets. 

Canadians  and  downstream  folks  such  as  People  To  Save  The  Sheyenne  don't 
want  Devils  Lake  water  in  the  Sheyenne  or  Red  rivers  because  it  will 
change  the  make  up  their  rivers,  they  say. 

Outlet  foes  also  say  an  outlet  will  "result  in  adverse  ecological, 
economic,  and  natural  resource  impacts  in  the  Red  River  Basin  from 
downstream  movement  of  damaging  biota."  The  lake  also  has  a high  salinity 
level  as  a result  of  its  high  volume  of  evaporation. 

Devils  Lake  now  is  about  120,000  acres  in  size  and  24  feet  deeper  than 
it  was  in  1993.  The  lake  has  not  flowed  naturally  into  the  Sheyenne  River, 
but  it  has  spilled,  the  U.S.  Geological  Survey  estimates,  four  to  seven 
times  in  the  last  12,000  years.  That  seems  to  be  a lot  of  years  and  only  a 
few  times,  I thought. 

Devils  Lake  water  will  flow  into  Stump  Lake  when  the  level  of  the  lake 
reaches  1447.  If  Devils  Lake  reaches  1459,  the  lake  water  will  flow  in  the 
Sheyenne  River. 

Some  environmentalists  tell  me  that  Channel  A,  which  was  built  to  drain 
farmland,  also  raises  the  level  of  the  lake.  A second  channel  was  planned, 
but  through  the  efforts  of  organizations  such  as  the  Sierra  Club,  it 
wasn't  built.  I have  only  recently  become  aware  of  Channel  A;  it  cuts 
across  U.S.  Flighway  2 between  Churchs  Ferry  and  Devils  Lake. 

It  is  hard  to  believe,  unless  you  travel  the  back  roads  of  the  state, 
that  there  are  so  many  small  ponds  and  lakes  spread  over  the  area.  Sunday, 
I could  see  that  many  of  them  were  almost  dry  or  dry.  Early  in  the  summer, 
some  friends  and  I stopped  at  a full  lake  to  look  for  duck  potatoes  - 
water  plants  that  have  a tuber  below  and  in  the  water.  Sunday,  that  same 
lake  was  almost  dry. 

As  I drove  across  Devils  Lake  during  a very  windy  day  last  week,  waves 
were  coming  onto  the  road,  but  lightly.  A couple  of  years  ago,  the  road 
across  the  lake  was  closed  because  the  wind  was  blowing  the  water  in  huge 
waves  across  the  highway.  The  lake  level  is  dropping. 

So  Spirit  Lake  may  be  past  its  growing  time  - its  time  to  clean.  We  may 
be  heading  back  to  a time  when  the  lake  is  shallow  and  tame. 

We  should  accept  these  changes  in  her  levels.  If  she  overflows  into 
Stump  Lake  and  the  Sheyenne  River,  then  so  be  it.  But  artificially 
emptying  the  lake  through  an  outlet  could  be  a waste  of  money. 


Yellow  Bird  writes  columns  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday.  Reach  her  at  780-1228, 
(800)  477-6572  ext.  228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald.com. 
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Flopis  seek  their  Water  Rights 

The  courts,  not  politicians,  are  likely  to  answer  the  question  of  who 
controls  Arizona's  precious  resource 
lack  L.  August  3r. 


Special  for  The  Republic 
Sept.  21,  2003  12:00  AM 

As  I pull  into  the  parking  lot  at  Hopi  Tribal  Headquarters  in  Kykotsmovi, 
I am  struck  by  the  plethora  of  bumper  stickers  on  cars:  SAVE  H20PI  (Save 
Hopi  Water). 

My  friend,  Stewart  Koyiyumptewa , a tribal  archivist,  notices  my  reaction 
and  explains,  "It's  about  Peabody  Coal  and  their  pumping  of  our 
groundwater  for  the  slurry  line  to  Laughlin,  Nevada." 

The  issue  has  galvanized  this  traditional  and  circumspect  people.  They 
are  serious  about  Peabody  Coal  and  its  role  in  depleting  the  groundwater 
beneath  the  reservation.  Among  other  things,  Hopis  are  calling  for  a halt 
to  the  pumping  of  groundwater  the  only 
source  of  drinking  water  on  the  reservation,  and  they  look  to  the  Colorado 
River  as  the  panacea. 

"Don't  we  have  some  rights  to  that  water?"  one  tribal  member  asks. 

"Maybe  we  need  to  quantify  the  amount." 

How  to  move  Colorado  River  water  to  the  Hopi  mesas  remains  an  open 
question,  though  dreamers  point  to  the  occasionally  discussed  Northern 

Arizona  Project,  a proposed  distant  echo  of  the  enormous  Central  Arizona 
Project,  which,  if  ever  constructed,  would  convey  Colorado  River  water  in 
Lake  Powell  to  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  reservations,  and  to  Flagstaff  and 
Prescott.  Currently,  a political  impossibility  but  an  engineering  and 
hydrologic  challenge.  Northern  Arizona  Project  could,  someday,  find  the 
necessary  coalition  of  supporters. 

As  the  conversation  turns  back  to  reality,  I learn  from  other  friends  in 
the  Hopi  capital  that  they,  like  their  Navajo  neighbors  who  share  this 
pristine  N-Aquifer,  may  take  the  road  of  litigation,  seemingly  the 
ultimate  route  for  all  conflicts  over  water. 

The  broader  significance  of  the  bumper  stickers  - saving  limited  and 
overallocated  water  resources  for  beneficial  use  at  home  - hits  home  and 
reflects  a much  larger  issue  in  Arizona  and  the  West.  Of  course.  Congress 
and  the  courts  are  supposed  have  the  answers. 

Arizona's  economic  future,  in  part,  depends  upon  its  complicated 
historical  relationship  with  its  Indian  residents,  including  the  8,000 
member  Hopi  tribe.  The  21  existing  Indian  reservations  in  the  state 
compose  about  28  percent  of  the  state's  land  base,  and,  in  an  irony  that 
confounds  historical  theories  of  Manifest  Destiny  and  the  settlement  of  the 
American  West,  Indians  could  determine  which  interests  - agricultural, 
municipal,  rural,  tribal  - receive  water. 

Conceivably,  Gila  River,  Navajo,  Hopi  and  other  Arizona  tribes,  could 
turn  on,  or  turn  off,  the  tap. 

Michael  Pearce,  a former  chief  counsel  for  the  Arizona  Department  of 
Water  Resources,  is  a water  rights  attorney  with  Fennimore  Craig.  He 
suggested  recently,  "For  nearly  a century,  courts  have  upheld  claims  of 
Indian  communities  for  federal  reserved 
water  rights." 

Because  of  the  vastness  of  the  Indian  claims  and  the  complexity  of  the 
law,  he  adds,  the  historical  trend  has  been  to  find  in  favor  of  Indian 
claims  and  to  determine  that  they  are  generally  superior  to  claims  under 
state  law. 

In  effect,  Arizona's  non-Indian  water  users  face  the  reality  of  a senior 
appropriator  -Indian  tribes  - that  can,  and  someday  will,  control  large 
quantities  of  water  currently  held  privately  or  under  state  regulatory 
control. 

Significantly,  many  of  these  rights  are  located  on  rivers  that  already 
are  overappropriated;  the  senior  Indian  claim  will  displace  an  existing 
non-Indian  use. 

The  Hopis,  like  the  state's  other  tribes,  sit  in  a favorable  legal 
position . 

Thus,  Indian  Water  Rights  Settlements  - congressionally  crafted 
agreements  already  in  place  at  San  Carlos,  Tohono  O'odham  and  Fort 
McDowell  reservations,  to  name  a few  - appear  to  be  the  only  conceivable 
option  to  seemingly  endless  and  costly  litigation,  that 

may,  in  the  end,  prove  futile  for  non-Indian  water  users.  Therefore,  these 
federal-tribal  agreements  loom  arge  in  Arizona's 
environmental  and  economic  future. 

Arizona's  most  recent  attempt  to  secure  a significant  portion  of  its 
long-term  water  future  depends  on  a recently  crafted  agreement,  20-plus 
years  in  the  making,  called  the  Gila  River  Indian  Settlement,  or,  as  it 
is  known  in  the  108th  Congress,  Senate  Bill  437,  the  Arizona  Water 
Settlement  bill.  The  agreement,  mind-bending  in  its  complexity,  has  an 
impact  on  almost  every  area  of  the  state. 


In  more  than  2,000  pages  with  exhibits , it  mandates  CAP  water  to  make  up 
more  than  50  percent  of  the  653,000  acre-foot  annual  water  budget. 

(Arizona's  entire  Colorado  River  allotment  is  2.8  million  acre-feet  per 
year. ) 

Additionally,  the  settlement  allows  for  the  use  of  the  Lower  Basin 
Development  Fund,  created  as  part  of  the  Colorado  River  Basin  Project  Act 
of  1968,  to  buy  down  the  cost  of  water  delivered  to  those  Indian 
communities  that  already  have  implemented  settlement  agreements. 

Also,  according  to  Pearce,  the  "final"  allocations  provide  permanent 
federal/non-federal  split  of  CAP'S  entire  water  supply  among  non-Indian 
interests.  Moreover,  a financial  settlement  between  the  state  of  Arizona 
and  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  over  cost  sharing  are  salient  features 
of  the  agreement. 

Unquestionably,  these  goals  and  several  others  carry  a huge  federal 
investment,  approaching  $1  billion  over  the  40-year  life  of  the  Lower 
Basin  Development  Fund. 

If  passed  in  its  present  form,  the  bill  will  result  in  the  largest  shift 
of  water  from  non-Indian  to  Indian  lands  since  Arizona  vs.  California 
(1963),  which  reserved  lower  basin  water  to  five  reservations  tributary  to 
the  river:  Fort  Mohave,  Chemehuevi,  Cocopah, 

Colorado  River  and  Yuma. 

Clear,  direct  and  candid  communication  between  these  two  groups,  Indian 
and  non-Indian,  will  be  essential  if  this  pending  legislation  is  to  be 
successful. 

To  date,  Arizona  Indian  Water  Rights  settlements  have  depended  upon  the 
availability  of  large  quantities  of  mainstream  Colorado  River  water  or 
Central  Arizona  Project  water. 

Many  more  claims  require  settlement  and,  has  been  suggested  in  the  press 
and  available  literature,  both  sources  are  at  the  point  of  overallocation. 

In  fact,  according  to  attorney  Pearce,  if  the  Arizona  Water  Settlement  Act 
passes  in  its  current  form,  only  67,300  acre-feet  of  Central  Arizona 
Project  water  will  be  left  for  remaining  claims.  And,  CAP  water  is  in  high 
demand  for  non-Indian  use. 

In  Arizona  and  the  West,  water  rights  remain  unsettled  and  fragmented, 
though  incremental  progress  has  been  made  in  recent  years.  Sen.  Ion  Kyi 
and  others  involved  in  the  Gila  River  settlement  have  undertaken  a task  of 
herculean  proportion. 

Attorneys  for  the  various  stakeholders,  from  Flopi  to  Flagstaff  to  any 
number  of  irrigation  districts  throughout  the  state  are  preparing  their 
final  strategies  in  challenging  or  agreeing  to  this  courageous  attempt  at 
addressing  a decades-old  issue. 

Though  the  future  remains  uncertain,  a few  things  are  clear.  Working 
closely  and  candidly  with  Arizona's  Indian  tribes  will  be  an  essential 
requirement  for  elected  and  appointed  state  officials.  Litigation,  too, 
will  be  a routine  aspect  of  Arizona's  water  future.  And  the  central 
question  of  who  controls  the  water,  perhaps,  may  be  the  most  vexing 
problem  facing  Indian  and  non-Indian  water  users  alike.  Although  Congress 
will  put  forward  answers,  the  courts  will  make  the  final  determination. 
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Recovered  Relics 

Three  federal  agencies  collaborated  on  probe  that  netted  missing  tribal  items  worth  $400,000 
By  MARISSA  STONE  | The  New  Mexican 
Thursday,  September  25,  2003 

ALBUQUERQUE  - Demez  Pueblo  War  Chief  lames  Gachupin  is  disappointed  in 
the  Santa  Fe  men  convicted  in  2000  of  trading  or  selling  ceremonial  items 
from  his  tribe. 

"I  wouldn't  take  anybody's  culture  away,”  he  said  Wednesday  afternoon. 

"I  respect  other  cultures." 

Gachupin  and  fellow  tribal  members  sat  next  to  three  white  cardboard 
boxes  containing  between  15  and  20  confiscated  ceremonial  artifacts  from 


the  pueblo  that  federal  agents  had  returned  that  afternoon.  Some  of  the 
items,  which  had  been  missing  about  50  yearSj  dated  back  to  the  1500s  and 
had  probably  been  circulating  among  traders  and  art  markets,  Gachupin  said. 

Special  agents  from  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  the  National 
Park  Service  and  the  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation  collaborated  on  a 
two-year  investigation  into  the  relics  beginning  in  1999  that  netted  items 
that  would  have  sold  for  about  $400,000,  said  Tony  BonannOj  special  agent 
with  the  park  service. 

The  seized  items  included  a Santo  Domingo  corn  goddess,  Navajo  prayer 
sticks  and  an  Acoma  wooden  doll. 

The  agents  confiscated  more  than  200  religious  and  cultural  items  from 
two  Santa  Fe  men,  former  gallery  owner  Joshua  Baer  and  Indian-art  trader 
Thomas  Cavaliere.  Cavaliere  was  Baer's  principal  supplier  of  American 
Indian  objects  that  belonged  to  the  Navajo  Nation;  the  Flopi  Tribe;  and  the 
pueblos  of  Acoma,  Jemez,  Laguna,  Santo  Domino,  Zia  and  Zuni,  said  Mary  Kay 
McCulloch,  lead  agent  with  Fish  and  Wildlife. 

Members  of  five  pueblos  sat  in  a conference  room  at  the  Flyatt  Regency 
and  walked  up  one  by  one  to  receive  their  sacred  objects,  wrapped  in  paper 
or  packed  in  boxes.  "It's  just  like  Christmas  morning,  where  you  wake  up 
and  keep  going  back  to  the  Christmas  tree,"  said  Leonard  Loretto,  public 
works  director  for  Jemez  Pueblo.  The  items  are  priceless,  he  said. 

The  event  was  the  biggest  repatriation  to  Indians  ever  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Interior,  Bonanno  said. 

After  the  items  were  seized  in  2000,  the  Santa  Fe  men  each  pleaded 
guilty  to  three  counts  of  illegal  trafficking  in  Indian  cultural  items  in 
2002.  In  February,  both  men  were  sentenced  to  three  years  of  probation. 

Baer  was  also  sentenced  to  perform  100  hours  of  community  service. 

Some  of  the  items  returned  were  adorned  with  feathers  from  protected  or 
migratory  birds  such  as  bald  and  golden  eagles,  which  fall  under  the  Bald 
and  Golden  Eagle  Protection  Act  and  the  Migratory  Bird  Treaty  Act. 

"When  those  (returned)  items  are  taken  into  a gallery,"  Bonanno  said, 
"they  become  contaminated." 

"It's  just  sitting  on  a shelf  and  needs  to  come  back  to  the  tribe  to 
serve  a purpose,"  Gachupin  said. 

Richard  Begay,  deputy  director  of  the  Navajo  Nation's  Division  of 
Natural  Resources,  said  tribal  members  selling  artifacts  has  long  been  a 
problem. 

Sometimes,  he  said,  tribal  members  sell  the  items  because  a ceremony  has 
died  out  or  the  practitioner  who  used  the  relic  has  also  died. 

Money  could  also  play  a part,  said  Begay,  whose  tribe  received  about  125 
artifacts  from  federal  agents.  But  tribal  members  cannot  be  prosecuted  for 
selling  sacred  items  --  often  covered  under  the  Native  American  Graves 
Protection  and  Repatriation  Act  --  unless  tribal  leaders  insist  on  it. 

Agents  at  the  event  didn't  know  of  a tribal  member  being  prosecuted  for 
such  a crime. 

Former  lemez  Pueblo  Gov.  Frank  Loretto,  79,  said  thieves  had  broken  into 
his  house  in  recent  years  and  stolen  sacred  objects.  "It  made  me  feel  bad 
because  they  were  used  all  the  time  for  ceremonies." 

Some  of  the  stolen  items  are  still  missing,  he  said. 

The  federal  agents'  investigation  cost  about  $50,000,  said  Lucinda 
Schroeder,  a special  agent  with  Fish  and  Wildlife.  Those  costs  included 
hiring  Ivar  Flusby,  a Norwegian  law-enforcement  officer  who  posed  as  a 
millionaire  buyer  from  Europe. 

Flusby  was  hired  because  agents  wanted  a European  who  represented  an 
international  market,  and  Baer  sold  to  that  market,  Schroeder  said.  Agents 
also  purchased  about  $40,000  in  Indian  artifacts  that  were  also  returned 
at  the  Wednesday  event,  she  said. 

The  ceremonial  items  have  a lot  of  power,  Gachupin  said.  People  outside 
the  pueblo  who  handle  them  don't  know  what  an  object  has  been  through  or 
its  correct  use. 
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Disturbing  the  dead? 

Chee  Dodge  school  expansion  over  ancient  Anasazi  human  remains 

likely  to  proceed 

Zsombor  Peter 

Staff  Writer 

September  25,  2003 

YAH'  TA'  HEY  - A few  steps  from  Chee  Dodge  Elementary  School's  front 
doors,  yellow  tape  runs  around  the  1,000  year-old  walls  of  a recently 
excavated  Anasazi  Indian  home. 

Meanwhile,  inside  the  school's  gymnasium  Tuesday  evening,  parents  and 
teachers  discussed  their  concerns  about  the  ancient  spirits  some  Navajo's 
believe  the  excavation  has  disturbed. 

Surveyors  were  preparing  the  site  for  the  school's  18,000  square-foot 
expansion  this  summer  when  they  came  upon  the  ruins  at  the  building's 
south-east  corner,  in  the  path  of  the  proposed  construction.  Following 
federal  guidelines,  Gallup-McKinley  County  Schools  notified  the  Navajo 
Nation  Historic  Preservation  Department  and  called  in  a team  of 
archeologists  who,  according  to  Chee  Dodge  Elementary  Principal  Danny 
Smith,  found  ancient  human  remains  near  the  ruins  along  with  other 
artifacts . 

Now,  with  the  fall  semester  underway  and  the  school  once  again  alive 
with  staff  and  students,  some  local  Navajos  are  finding  the  excavation 
abrasive  to  their  belief  that  the  remains  and  artifacts  of  their  ancestors 
aren't  to  be  disturbed.  To  do  so,  they  say,  means  inviting  sickness  upon 
those  nearby. 

Smith  said  a medicine  man  visited  the  school  last  Thursday  to  cleanse 
the  site  performing  what  one  member  of  the  audience  called  an  "enemy  way" 
ceremony  and  that  the  extension  would  be  blessed  before  opening.  He  said 
staff  also  keep  an  eye  on  the  site  during  the  day  to  keep  students  away. 

But  for  a few  parents  still  intent  on  pulling  their  children  out  of  the 
school,  that's  not  enough. 

"I  got  sick  from  it  and  I had  to  go  to  a medicine  man  for  it,"  said 
Dorothy  Claw,  who  plans  on  transferring  her  two  kids  to  St.  Francis 
Catholic  School  for  their  protection.  "You  don't  go  around  and  desecrating 
something  that's  been  around  for  so  long." 

Despite  the  two  families  currently  negotiating  the  transfer  of  their 
children  out  of  Chee  Dodge,  said  Smith,  he  believes  most  parents  are  of 
the  mind  to  give  the  ruins  and  remains  their  due  respect  with  the  help  of 
their  medicine  men  and  go  on  with  the  expansion. 

One  teacher  advocating  for  the  planned  expansion  acknowledged  the  risks 
of  disturbing  ancient  remains,  "but  no  matter  where  we  walk  on  this  earth, 
she  said,  "we're  (going  to)  walk  on  dead  bodies  ...  Yeah,  it  will  bother 
you,  but  that's  what  we  have  medicine  men  for." 

And  just  as  this  site  went  uncovered  until  now,  said  another,  there's  no 
way  for  parents  to  be  sure  the  school  they  transfer  their  children  to 
won't  hold  similar  secrets  beneath  its  own  grounds.  According  to  district 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Support  Services  Leonard  Haskie,  there  are  21 
registered  historic  sites  within  a one-mile  radius  of  Chee  Dodge 
Elementary  alone.  What's  happening  here,  he  said,  is  common  for  this  area. 

The  expansion  itself,  whose  16  classrooms  would  more  than  double  the 
main  building's  instructional  facilities  and  replace  the  19  portables  in 
back,  is  on  hold  until  the  Preservation  Department  gets  its  final  report 
from  the  archeologists. 

The  Department  prefers  keeping  ruins  as  they  are  when  coming  across  them 
during  construction  projects,  said  Road  Planning  Program  Manager  Reid 
Nelson.  "We  recognize,  though,  that  sometimes  that's  not  possible." 

Smith  and  Haskie  said  it's  unlikely  the  current  plans  for  the  expansion, 
which  involve  removing  the  ruins,  will  change  at  this  point.  Haskie  said 
the  site  marks  the  ideal  spot  for  the  new  classrooms  and  that  changing 
their  location  at  this  late  a stage  would  significantly  raise  the  current 
$2.5  million  bill. 

"I'm  still  struggling  with  what  the  right  thing  (to  do)  is,"  said  Smith, 
but  unless  the  district  hears  enough  voices  opposing  the  proposed 
expansion,  he  doesn't  see  the  plan  changing. 

Board  member  Andreanne  Sloan  urged  the  community  and  the  relatively 
quite  crowd  at  Tuesday's  meeting  to  let  her  and  other  district  officials 
know  how  they  feel  about  the  expansion  to  help  inform  their  decisions. 

Chee  Dodge  Elementary  will  host  another  meeting  at  which  community 
members  may  discuss  the  issue  Oct.  14,  by  which  time  the  Preservation 
Department  should  have  its  report. 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Comanche  Tribe  opens  Visitors'  Center 

The  Comanche  Nation  is  telling  its  own  stories  - through  art  and 
history  - at  its  brand  new  Visitors'  Center. 

The  centerj  south  of  Comanche  Nation  Games  off  Interstate  44j  officially 
opened  on  Tuesday  to  offer  visitors  a glimpse  of  Comanche  heritage  and 
culture. 

The  native  stone  building  has  a room  for  display  of  artifactSj  a 
reception  area  for  display  of  arts  and  crafts  that  will  be  on  salej  a 
spacious  covered  veranda  that  wraps  around  three  sides  of  the  building  to 
accommodate  craftsmen^  a video  room  - and  a 12-foot  bronze  statues  that 
presents  Comanche  history  and  spirituality  in  streamlined  form. 

The  sculpturej  "Medicine  Dreary " was  created  by  Barthell  "Buddy" 
Littlechiefj  who  was  originally  from  Lawton  and  now  lives  near  Cyril. 
Although  he's  been  working  in  bronze  for  seven  or  eight  yearSj  this  is  his 
first  "monumental"  piece.  He's  hoping  it  won't  be  his  last;  he'd  like  to 
cast  a 21-foot  statue  for  the  Comanche  Complex  north  of  Lawton^  one  that 
"You  would  see  it  coming  in  from  Oklahoma  City  and  going  out." 

In  "Medicine  Dream.,  " Littlechief  deftly  combines  the  figure  of  a 
Comanche  warrior  with  the  anhingaj  a water  bird  that  he  said  is  symbolic 
of  the  Native  American  Churchj  and  two  animals  that  play  important  roles 
in  Comanche  culture:  the  eagle  and  the  horse. 

The  first  exhibit  at  the  center  focuses  on  Comanche  warriors  from  the 
18th  century  to  the  21st  century.  Photographs  and  artifacts  - including 
military  uniforms  - trace  the  history  of  Comanche  warriors  both  against 
the  U.S.  Army  and  in  America's  defense. 

luanita  Pahdoponyj  curator  of  the  exhibitj  said  the  exhibit  includes 
items  provided  by  Comanche  familieSj  as  well  as  the  Museum  of  the  Great 
PlainSj  the  Western  History  Collections  at  the  University  of  Oklahomaj 
Panhandle  Plains  Historical  Museum  and  the  National  Ranching  Heritage 
Museum. 

"The  Museum  of  the  Great  Plains  really  helped  because  they  advised  me 
and  they  really  are  friends/'  Pahdopony  said. 

In  addition  to  introducing  visitors  to  Comanche  artists  and  craftsmenj 
the  center  will  offer  information  on  local  attractions. 

George  Wallacej  transportation  director  for  the  tribej  said  the  center 
should  be  an  asset. 

"I  think  people  will  appreciate  it  after  we  get  it  situated/'  he  said. 
Bill  Shoematej  a member  of  the  Comanche  Nation  Business  Committeej  said 
the  committee  hopes  to  keep  expanding  its  businesses  and  cultural 
offerings  at  the  site.  It  eventually  hopes  to  build  a convention  centerj 
restaurant  and  truck  stop. 

The  center  is  open  from  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  weekdays. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Lawton  Constitution. 
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To  understand  Indians'  historyj  we  must  continue  to  let  them  tell  it 
Will  Bagley 
HISTORY  MATTERS 
September  29j  2003 

Where  did  the  first  Southern  Utahns  come  from? 

The  Old  Woman  of  the  Sea  emerged  from  the  ocean  and  gave  two  brothers  a 


sack  and  told  them  to  take  it  to  Tov-wots  at  the  middle  of  the  world.  The 
Elder  handed  the  sack  to  The  Younger  along  with  the  Old  Woman's  dire 
warning  not  to  open  the  sack. 

The  Younger's  curiosity  got  the  best  of  him,  and  he  untied  the  sack. 

Hosts  of  people  sprang  out  shouting  and  running  over  the  plain  to  the 
mountains . 

An  angry  Tov-wots  suddenly  appeared.  "Why  have  you  done  this?"  he 
demanded.  "I  wanted  these  people  to  live  in  that  good  land  to  the  east, 
and  here,  foolish  boy,  you  have  let  them  out  in  a desert." 

That's  the  story  the  Paiutes  told  pioneer  ethnologist  John  Wesley  Powell. 
But  any  non-Indian  must  appreciate  how  hard  it  is  to  understand  America's 
First  Nations,  since  their  very  different  worldview  has  been  so 
misunderstood  by  scholars. 

If  you  want  to  begin  to  understand  Utah's  native  peoples,  you  need  to 
listen  to  them. 

Eleanor  Tom  and  Dorena  Martineau  serve  as  cultural  representatives  for 
the  Paiute  Indian  Tribe  of  Utah.  You  can  learn  more  about  Southern  Paiute 
life  and  history  listening  to  them  than  you  could  by  reading  everything 
written  before  1960  about  the  Nuwuvi  --  the  People. 

Historians  have  preserved  part  of  the  culture  of  the  Southern  Paiutes. 
William  Palmer,  a powerful  Cedar  City  business  and  religious  leader, 
collected  folklore,  history,  photographs  and  artifacts  from  his  native 
neighbors.  He  published  his  findings  in  the  Utah  Historical  Quarterly, 
whose  early  issues  were  filled  with  Indian  material.  Like  other  studies 
from  the  1920s  and  1930s,  the  articles  have  problems,  such  as  using  maps 
that  show  the  supposed  "territories"  of  bands  that  actually  spent  the  year 
migrating  from  food  source  to  food  source. 

To  his  credit.  Palmer  acknowledged  "the  Mormon  invasion  of  the  Inter- 
mountain West  [in  the  1840s  and  1850s]  plowed  ruthlessly  through  and 
upturned  a rather  stable  and  well  established  order"  of  Indian  life.  His 
papers  now  form  the  heart  of  Special  Collections  at  Southern  Utah 
University  and  their  eloquent  photographs  preserve  images  of  those  Paiutes 
who  survived  what  historian  luanita  Brooks  called  "the  ragged  edge"  of 
Utah's  frontier.  The  portraits  of  these  beautiful  and  proud  people  debunk 
reports  like  lohn  C.  Fremont's  that  paint  them  as  subhuman. 

Palmer's  two  books  on  Paiute  folklore  (including  a children's  book.  Why 
the  North  Star  Stands  Still)  had  problems,  since  he  superimposed  his  own 
religion's  legends  onto  the  stories  his  Paiute  friends  told  him. 

"They  don't  . . . say  it  right,"  recalled  tribal  elder  Clifford  lake. 
"William  Palmer  is  all  backwards  to  me." 

Palmer  never  learned  that  Indians  don't  share  their  most  sacred 
traditions . 

"White  people  thought  when  we  told  them  our  stories,  they  got  the  whole 
story,"  observed  Dorena  Martineau.  "We  never  told  them  our  most  important 
stories . " 

Eleanor  Tom  recalls  visiting  Palmer's  home  with  her  mother,  who  made 
beadwork  for  him  in  exchange  for  bread,  soup  and  the  trinkets  Palmer  used 
to  pay  Paiutes  for  tribal  crafts.  Palmer  thought  the  Paiutes  had  given  him 
"the  title  'Tucubin,'  which  means  Friend,"  but  they  actually  called  him 
"One- Eye. " 

Palmer  tried  to  understand  Paiute  culture  as  best  he  could,  but  today's 
scholars,  exemplified  by  anthropologists  Ron  Holt  and  Martha  Knack  (author 
of  the  excellent  Boundaries  Between:  The  Southern  Paiutes),  and  historians 
lohn  Alley  and  tribal  member  Gary  Tom  have  done  a better  job  telling  the 
Paiute  story.  The  recent  History  of  Utah's  American  Indians,  edited  by 
Indian  Affairs  director  Forrest  Cuch,  let  Utah's  Indians  interpret  their 
own  history. 

To  Utah's  credit,  the  University  of  Utah's  American  West  Center 
pioneered  having  Indians  tell  American  Indian  history.  Like  many 
successful  state  programs  that  genuinely  serve  the  Utah  public,  the  center 
may  face  extinction  from  budget  cuts,  despite  having  brought  in  more  in 
grant  money  than  all  the  tax  dollars  it  has  ever  spent. 


Will  Bagley  is  a Salt  Lake  City-based  historian. 

Copyright  c.  2003,  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune. 
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Students  hunt  bison  as  part  of  cross-cultural  experience 
By  BRETT  FRENCH 
Gazette  Outdoor  Writer 
September  29,  2003 

LAME  DEER  - On  the  western  flank  of  Black  Canyon,  100  head  of  bison 
shuffle  uphill  and  turn  across  an  open  meadow. 

In  the  deep  blue  sky,  a lone  cloud  - its  downy  mass  furrowed  as  if 
vibrated  into  sections  by  the  herd's  hammering  hooves  - overlooks  the 
curious  gathering  below. 

Solomon  Little  Owl  firmly  sets  his  Nike-clad  feet  in  the  dry  grass, 
raises  the  7mm  magnum  hunting  rifle  to  his  shoulder  and  takes  aim  through 
the  telescopic  sight. 

Behind  him,  a crowd  of  about  50  people  strain  to  see,  some  standing  in 
the  back  of  pickups,  others  spread  across  the  hillside  for  a better  view. 

In  silence  they  wait  for  the  crack  of  the  rifle  shot  and  for  one  of  the 
bison  to  fall. 

Saturday  was  the  seventh  annual  buffalo  hunt  organized  by  the  Native 
American  Student  Services  department  at  the  University  of  Northern 
Colorado  in  Greeley.  The  hunt  is  held  in  the  Bighorn  Mountains  on  the  Crow 
Indian  Reservation  in  south-central  Montana. 

The  program  is  a way  to  introduce  Crow  culture  to  university  students, 
as  well  as  the  Crow  to  the  university.  The  three-day  trip,  which  included 
visits  to  the  Little  Bighorn  Battlefield  and  the  Bighorn  Canyon  National 
Recreation  Area,  is  capped  by  a buffalo  hunt.  Students  are  encouraged  to 
take  part  in  the  butchering  of  the  animals  killed  by  tribal  members. 

Little  Owl,  30,  who  grew  up  on  the  reservation,  is  the  director  of  UNC ' s 
Native  American  Student  Services.  He  said  the  trip  offered  students  a 
chance  to  see  another  side  of  Native  American  life. 

"We're  trying  to  breach  a cultural  gap,"  Little  Owl  said.  "A  lot  of 
these  kids  will  never  go  camping,  never  go  to  Montana.  This  is  a lifetime 
experience. 

"But  it's  also  a recruiting  trip  for  the  Crow,  to  let  them  know  the 
benefits  of  a college  education,"  he  said. 

Although  the  trip  is  billed  as  a buffalo  hunt.  Little  Owl  uses  the 
experience  as  a way  to  separate  reality  from  myth. 

He  said  that  after  the  hunt,  students  will  realize  that  hamburger 
doesn't  come  from  McDonald's  and  that  Native  Americans  do  not  act  like 
those  depicted  in  the  movie  "Dances  With  Wolves." 

The  events  affect  the  students  in  many  ways.  For  20-year-old  Aubrey 
Nitzberg,  the  trip  has  connected  her  to  a past  she  did  not  know. 

"It's  more  than  just  a buffalo  hunt,"  she  said.  Nitzberg  said  she  has 
Native  American  ancestors  from  the  Southern  Ute,  Shoshone,  Blackfeet  and 
Cherokee  tribes.  But  until  she  made  her  first  trip  with  Little  Owl,  she 
felt  disconnected  from  her  roots. 

"There's  something  soothing  about  the  trip,"  she  said.  "I  feel  like  it's 
home,  even  though  it's  not  my  home.  I feel  like  they  are  my  traditions, 
even  though  they  are  not  my  own.  I feel  lucky  that  they  are  sharing  this 
with  me.  It's  magical." 

Since  her  first  trip  three  years  ago,  she  has  become  involved  in  Native 
American  Student  Services.  She  is  now  the  president  of  First  Nations,  a 
student  organization. 

The  bison  are  too  bunched  up  for  Little  Owl  to  make  a clean  kill.  The 
herd  pushes  through  the  meadow  into  the  timber  and  crosses  a ridge  beyond. 
In  a pickup  driven  by  a tribal  member.  Little  Owl  and  a few  students 
pursue  the  herd,  hoping  to  get  a shot. 

Crow  game  warden  Curtis  Rides  Horse  drives  behind  in  a pickup  packed 
with  students  who  are  hoping  to  see  the  kill  and  help  butcher  the  meat. 

"This  is  so  cool,"  21-year-old  Kristina  Chadwick  coos  as  she  bounces 
along.  "This  is  what  we  came  here  for.  I’m  so  excited." 

As  the  herd  slows  atop  a hill.  Little  Owl  gets  a chance  to  shoot.  The 
rifle  report  echoes  across  the  mountains.  Two  more  shots  and  a 3-year-old 
cow  moves  away  from  the  now-running  herd.  She  walks  into  a patch  of 
scattered  timber  and  old  downfall  as  the  hunters  approach.  A final  shot  at 
close  range  finally  kills  the  prostrate  cow. 

As  pickups  pull  up  to  the  site,  students  jump  down  and  gather  around  the 
dead  bison  while  others  tend  to  a bull  killed  at  the  top  of  the  canyon. 
Some  of  the  students  take  pictures.  Some  smile.  Others  look  sad  or  seem 


worried.  There  is  little  talk. 

But  quickly,  the  hard  work  of  butchering  begins. 

"All  right  you  guys,  help  out,"  Little  Owl  yells  to  the  group. 

Chadwick  pulls  up  the  sleeves  of  her  flowered  cotton  top  and  latches  on 
to  one  of  the  cow's  hairy  legs  as  the  animal  is  gutted.  Before  long  she 
has  a splotch  of  blood  smeared  on  her  forehead,  just  above  her  wraparound 
sunglasses . 

Chadwick,  of  Craig,  Colo.,  later  said  her  town  wouldn't  survive  if  it 
wasn't  for  hunting  and  coal  mining.  And  although  her  parents  hunted  when 
she  was  younger,  she  has  never  been  on  a hunt  when  an  animal  was  killed. 

Steam  rises  from  the  chest  cavity  after  the  cow  is  cut  open  by  a sharp 
knife  and  saw.  Students  help  pull  the  entrails  out.  Working  quickly. 

Little  Owl  then  skins  one  side  of  the  bison  and  begins  cutting  the  meat 
into  quarters  - the  rear  leg  is  separated  from  the  backbone,  then  the 
front  leg.  The  backstraps  are  peeled  away.  Students  struggle  to  lift  the 
heavy  slabs  of  meat  which  are  placed  on  a plastic  tarp  to  keep  them  free 
of  dirt. 

Kim  Rusho,  19,  of  Denver,  watches  the  work  from  a distance,  a camera  in 
her  hand. 

"At  first  it  was  a shock,"  she  said.  "I've  never  seen  an  animal  die.  But 
after  a while,  you  just  see  it  as  meat. 

"I  think  it's  good  for  people  to  experience  something  like  this,  even  if 
it  is  hard,"  she  adds.  "We  have  to  see  the  sacrifice  that's  made.  It's  not 
always  convenient  to  feed  yourself." 

Brett  French  can  be  reached  at  french@billingsgazette.com  or  at  657-1387. 
Copyright  c.  2003  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Tribes  aim  to  sell  bison  for  federal  food  programs 
By  Kevin  Abourezk,  Lee  Enterprises 
September  29,  2003 

They  call  him  the  "Buffalo  Man." 

Maybe  it's  the  goatee,  a tuft  of  white  hanging  from  the  chin  like  a 
buffalo's  scraggly  brown  beard. 

Maybe  it's  the  voice,  gruff  and  deep,  like  a buffalo  rumbling. 

Or  maybe  it's  the  buffalo  meat  Louis  LaRose  brings  to  the  people  of  the 
Winnebago  Tribe  of  Nebraska  that  has  prompted  the  nickname. 

"There  are  adults  that  tease  him  that  he's  starting  to  look  like  a 
buffalo  as  he  ages,"  Mary  Kelsey,  nutrition  specialist  for  the  tribe,  said. 
"They  just  associate  him  with  the  buffalo." 

Like  many  tribes,  the  Winnebago  owns  its  own  buffalo  herd.  LaRose  has 
spent  nine  years  managing  the  herd,  which  now  numbers  80. 

As  the  herd  has  grown,  the  tribe  has  begun  to  look  for  ways  to  market 
its  buffalo  meat  outside  the  tribe.  For  now,  the  tribe  serves  the  bison 
meat  it  processes  to  tribal  members  through  school  lunch  and  elderly 
programs . 

LaRose  said  the  tribe  would  like  to  sell  its  meat  to  the  government  for 
distribution  in  federal  food  programs. 

The  tribe  may  soon  get  its  wish. 

In  March,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Agriculture  designated  $1  million  to  be 
spent  on  live  bison  specifically  from  American  Indian  bison  producers. 
Purchased  meat  would  go  into  the  USDA  Food  and  Nutrition  Service's 
Emergency  Food  and  Assistance  Program. 

Indian  bison  producers  who  are  chosen  must  ship  their  live  bison  to 
processing  plants  at  their  own  expense.  However,  the  USDA  plans  to  pay 
those  producers  for  the  cost  of  processing  their  bison. 

Also,  Congress  recently  passed  legislation  calling  for  the  purchase  of 
$3  million  worth  of  bison  meat  from  Indian  bison  producers  and 
cooperatives  owned  by  bison  producers.  The  meat  would  be  distributed  to 
reservations  through  the  federal  Food  Distribution  Program,  also  known  as 
the  commodities  program. 


Indian  bison  producers  and  cooperatives  would  compete  for  the  $3  million 
through  a bid  process.  Bison  producers  who  are  chosen  must  ship  their 
bison  to  processing  plants  designated  by  the  USDA  and  have  them  processed 
at  their  own  expense. 

A Rapid  City-based  bison  cooperative  that  represents  51  tribes  has 
criticized  the  USDA  for  its  regulations  governing  bison  meat  purchases, 
saying  they  effectively  exclude  Indian  bison  producers  from  participating 
in  federal  food  programs. 

Currently,  the  USDA  distributes  bison  meat  to  Indian  people  on 
reservations  through  the  commodities  program  but  does  not  favor  Indian 
bison  producers  when  buying  meat  for  that  program. 

The  Intertribal  Bison  Cooperative  of  Rapid  City  has  said  individual 
Indian  bison  producers  can't  afford  to  ship  their  bison  or  have  them 
processed  at  their  own  expense. 

"There's  no  way  that  a Native  American  producer  could  meet  those 
criteria  in  the  scheduled  time  f rame, " executive  director  Fred  Dubrayj  a 
member  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe,  said. 

The  group  is  considering  filing  a discrimination  complaint  against  the 
USDA  over  the  regulations , he  said.  An  administrative  protest  filed  by  the 
cooperative  with  the  USDA  still  must  be  resolved. 

William  T.  Sessions , associate  deputy  administrator  for  the  USDA's 
Agricultural  Marketing  Service  livestock  and  seed  program,  said  the 
regulations  are  meant  to  ensure  the  safety  of  food  products  delivered  to 
federal  food  programs. 

Like  all  producers  who  participate  in  federal  food  programs,  Indian 
bison  producers  are  informed  of  the  regulations  and  expected  to  meet  them, 
he  said. 

"We  believe  that  USDA  contracting  officials  have  treated  the  ITBC  fairly 
and  equitably  in  all  evaluations  and  analyses/'  he  said. 

The  cooperative  has  also  protested  the  way  the  USDA  has  interpreted  the 
legislation  authorizing  the  $3  million  bison  meat  purchase.  Dubray  said 
the  legislation  was  meant  to  favor  Indian  bison  producers  over 
cooperatives,  which  may  include  non-Indian  producers,  something  he  said 
the  USDA  has  failed  to  do. 

"It's  a frustrating  situation,"  he  said. 

Even  as  the  cooperative  and  the  USDA  work  to  resolve  issues  with  bison 
meat  purchases,  tribes  continue  to  look  for  new  ways  to  market  their  bison 

Tribal  bison  producers  have  long  advocated  expanding  distribution  of 
Indian-produced  bison  meat  to  additional  federal  food  programs,  such  as 
the  National  School  Lunch  Program. 

Phill  Follis,  bison  herd  manager  for  the  Modoc  Tribe  of  Oklahoma,  said 
the  tribe  successfully  negotiated  with  the  USDA  last  year  to  begin 
providing  bison  meat  to  schools  in  Oklahoma. 

Follis  said  the  USDA  originally  rejected  plans  to  distribute  bison  meat 
in  Oklahoma  schools,  citing  surveys  it  had  sent  to  schools  around  the 
country  that  showed  little  interest  in  the  idea. 

After  he  collected  supportive  letters  from  several  Oklahoma  schools  and 
other  groups  that  receive  food  through  federal  nutrition  programs,  the 
USDA  relented,  he  said. 

The  program  would  have  served  as  a pilot  for  other  programs.  However, 
the  program  never  began. 

"I'm  not  saying  it  won't  happen,  but  I'm  just  not  sure  if  it's  going  on, 
Follis  said.  "No  one  will  return  my  calls." 

Federal  officials  could  not  be  reached  to  comment  on  the  Oklahoma 
program. 

On  the  Winnebago  Reservation  in  northeast  Nebraska,  bison  meat  has  been 
a staple  of  youth  lunch  programs  for  years. 

Mary  Kelsey  of  the  Winnebago  Tribe  of  Nebraska  said  the  tribe  has  been 
serving  bison  meat  to  children  in  its  Kids  Cafe  youth  summer  program  since 
1998. 

The  tribe  began  serving  bison  meat  in  the  program  because  of  its 
nutritional  value.  Bison  meat  contains  fewer  calories  and  less  cholesterol 
than  other  meats,  she  said. 

The  tribe  did  not  tell  Kids  Cafe  youth  it  was  serving  them  bison  meat 
the  first  year  it  began  to  do  so,  Kelsey  said.  The  next  year,  when  the 
tribe  informed  them  they  had  eaten  bison  meat  the  summer  before,  the  kids 
were  surprised,  she  said. 

"They  were  like,  'We  were  eating  bison?'"  Kelsey  said.  "Then  they 
grabbed  a tray  and  moved  on." 

Contact  Kevin  Abourezk  at  402-473-7237  or  kabourezk@journalstar.com 
Copyright  c.  2003  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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Indian  Motorcycle  Going  Out  of  Business  Again 
by  AP,  The  Associated  Press 
September  21j  2003 

SAN  DOSE,  Calif.  (AP)  - Despite  strong  sales  and  praise  from  bikerSj 
Indian  Motorcycle  is  closing  its  factory  after  a deal  with  a new  investor 
fell  through.  Company  executives  broke  the  bad  news  to  the  company's  380 
employees  on  Friday. 

Indian  vice  president  Fran  O'Flagan  told  the  San  lose  Mercury  News  they 
may  end  up  in  bankruptcy  court,  despite  being  on  target  to  sell  a record 
4,500  bikes  this  year. 

"The  great  irony  is,  the  2004  products  finally  put  Indian  where  no 
explanation  or  apology  was  necessary  to  compare  Indian  to  any  other 
brand/'  he  said. 

The  news  surprised  officials  in  Gilroy,  where  Indian  has  been  the  third- 
largest  employer  behind  Christopher  Ranch  and  ConAgra,  both  involved  in 
the  town's  garlic  business. 

In  2001,  Audax,  a private  equity  firm  in  Boston,  invested  $45  million  in 
Indian  and  brought  in  new  executives,  including  O'Hagan,  who  had  worked 
for  laguar,  BMW  and  Mercedes-Benz. 

Founded  in  Springfield,  Mass.j  in  190/  Indian  rivaled  Flarley-Davidson 
until  it  went  out  of  business  for  the  first  time  in  1953. 

After  a lengthy  court  battlej  Indian  was  revived  in  Gilroy  in  1999  by 
Rey  Sotelo,  founder  of  California  Motorcyclej  a builder  of  big,  customized 
bikes  favored  by  football  players  and  other  celebrities. 

The  company  struggled,  then  grew  to  600  employees  before  being  forced  to 
lay  off  several  hundred.  Finally,  things  stabilized.  The  factory  was  just 
about  to  begin  building  its  2004  models,  O'Flagan  said. 

O'Flagan  said  he's  unsure  what  will  happen  next,  but  creditors  will 
eventually  control  what's  left. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 

Copyright  c.  2003  IMDiversity  Inc.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Bunde  dogged  by  'impolitic'  e-mail 

MISTAKE:  South  Anchorage  Republican's  reply  to  Native  council  invitation 
makes  rounds. 

By  SEAN  COCKERHAM 
Anchorage  Daily  News 
September  25,  2003 

IUNEAU  - A biting  e-mail  to  a Southeast  Native  group  has  boomeranged  on 
Anchorage  Sen.  Con  Bunde. 

The  Tlingit-Flaida  Central  Council  had  e-mailed  Bunde,  along  with  many 
other  state  and  local  officials,  an  invitation  to  attend  the  Southeast 
Funding  Summit  in  luneau.  The  meeting  was  to  figure  out  how  to  get 
priority  projects  moving  in  Southeast  communities,  according  to  the  state. 
It  pushed  a button  with  Bunde,  a Republican  from  South  Anchorage. 

"Let  me  see  if  I understand  this  correctly,"  he  e-mailed  back.  "We 
should  buy  a ticket  to  luneau  so  these  people  can  whine  to  us  about  giving 
them  more  money.  How  about  when  hell  freezes  over?" 

Don  Bremner,  the  Tlingit-Haida  staffer  who  sent  the  invitation,  then 


forwarded  Bunde's  remarks  to  all  the  other  state  legislators  and  to  dim 
Clark,  Gov.  Frank  Murkowski's  chief  of  staff. 

Bremner  included  his  own  remarks  along  with  the  e-mail.  He  suggested 
Bunde's  comments  be  considered  when  the  legislative  leaders  assign 
committee  chairmanships.  And  he  requested  the  matter  be  brought  to  the 
direct  attention  of  Murkowski.  Bunde  should  understand  the  importance  of 
such  summits  to  building  inf rastructure  and  creating  jobs,  Bremner  said. 

Bunde  said  in  a Wednesday  interview  that  he  did  not  intend  to  send  the 
e-mail  to  the  Tlingit-Haida  Central  Council.  He  meant  to  send  it  to  his 
staff  and  have  them  refine  it  into  a much  less  blunt  "thanks  but  no 
thanks"  reply. 

But  something  went  wrong  with  his  computer,  Bunde  said. 

"Unfortunately  my  reply  ...  jumped  over  my  staff  and  right  back  to  the 
Tlingit-Haida  council,"  he  said. 

Bunde  later  sent  a second  e-mail  to  the  tribal  group  saying  it  was  a 
mistake  for  him  to  send  such  an  "impolitic"  reply  to  the  invitation  to  the 
funding  summit. 

But  he  offered  no  apologies  for  his  opinion. 

"I  broke  one  of  the  cardinal  legislative  rules  and  actually  put  into 
writing  what  I was  thinking,"  Bunde  wrote  the  group. 

Bunde  said  that  within  two  years  the  state  will  face  a budget  crash  that 
will  cause  a serious  downturn  in  the  economy. 

"I'm  frustrated  because  far  too  many  Alaskans  seem  to  think  that  these 
problems  can  be  solved  in  some  other  Alaskan's  back  yard  via  cuts  to  state 
spending  and/or  taxes  others  will  pay  or  by  the  magic  of  (immediate) 
economic  development,"  Bunde  wrote. 

The  Southeast  Funding  Summit  is  being  put  on  by  several  organizations 
and  government  agencies.  Those  include  the  Tlingit-Haida  council,  the 
state  Department  of  Community  and  Economic  Development,  the  federal  Denali 
Commission  and  a regional  consortium  of  municipalities  and  businesses 
called  the  Southeast  Conference. 

Tlingit  and  Haida  president  Edward  Thomas  said  he  believes  Bunde's  e- 
mail  reflects  a mind-set  prevalent  in  the  Legislature. 

"I'm  one  of  those  who  have  never  really  expected  more  out  of  these  guys, 
speaking  personally,"  he  said. 

North  Pole  Republican  Sen.  Gene  Therriault,  the  Senate  president,  said 
he  does  not  think  Bunde  meant  any  ill  will.  Bunde  is  known  for  a sense  of 
humor  that  can  be  a bit  caustic,  Therriault  noted. 

Therriault  said  he  spoke  to  Bunde.  "I  told  him  he  should  have  been  more 
careful,"  Therriault  said. 

Daily  News  reporter  Sean  Cockerham  can  be  reached  at  scockerham@adn.com. 
Copyright  c.  2003  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 
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Hepatitis  threatens  to  wipe  out  two  Amazon  tribes 
September  24,  2003 

GENEVA,  Switzerland  (Reuters)  - The  United  Nations  said  Tuesday  it  had 
launched  a vaccination  campaign  to  save  two  tribes  in  the  remote  Peruvian 
Amazon  threatened  with  extinction  by  a mysterious  hepatitis  B outbreak. 

"Local  leaders  warned  that  (the  two  tribes)  could  face  extinction  within 
10  to  12  years,  if  preventive  action,  especially  among  children,  is  not 
taken,"  the  U.N.  children's  fund  UNICEF  said  in  a statement. 

Peru's  Health  Minister  asked  UNICEF  for  help  after  40  deaths  were 
recorded  in  2002  in  one  of  the  tribes,  the  Candoshi,  with  only  2,500 
members.  They  suffered  145  cases  in  2001  but  it  was  not  known  how  many 
people  died  that  year. 

There  was  no  data  for  a neighboring  tribe,  the  Sharpas,  who  were  also  at 
risk. 

UNICEF  aims  to  vaccinate  all  the  tribes'  150  babies  three  times  before 
they  are  one  year  old  to  try  to  stamp  out  the  disease,  which  can  cause 
liver  failure. 

The  cause  of  the  outbreak  was  a mystery  as  was  the  reason  for  the 


"amazingly"  high  mortality  rate  in  a disease  that  often  takes  20  to  25 
years  to  manifest  itself , said  UNICEF  spokesman  Damien  Personnaz. 

The  tribes  live  along  the  Pastaza  and  Morona  rivers  in  an  area  of  the 
Amazon  basin  so  remote  that  travel  from  any  of  the  124  communities  in 
which  they  live  to  the  nearest  health  center  can  take  four  days. 

Copyright  2003  Reuters.  All  rights  reserved. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Cable  News  Network  LPj  LLLP. 
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Deaths  prompt  Aboriginal  and  police  supervision  report 
September  26j  2003 

VANCOUVER  - B.C.  native  leaders  say  it's  time  the  province  address  the 
disproportionate  number  of  aboriginal  people  who  die  while  in  police 
custody. 

The  conclusion  comes  after  a new  report  examines  how  many  native  people 
have  died  in  jail  or  have  been  shot  or  injured  by  police  in  B.C. 

The  report  was  released  by  Native  Courtworkers  Friday  morning  at  the 
assembly  of  the  First  Nations  Summit. 

The  Courtworkers  report  was  commissioned  by  the  First  Nations  Summit 
following  the  shooting  death  of  a native  woman  in  Alert  Bay  on  Vancouver 
Island  earlier  this  year. 

In  northern  B.C.j  5 aboriginal  men  have  died  in  custody  over  the  past 
three  years. 

It's  the  first  time  Native  Courtworkers  have  attempted  to  track  all  the 
aboriginal  people  who've  died  while  under  the  supervision  of  police. 

They  say  since  1971j  19  native  people  have  either  died  in  custody  or 
have  been  shot  by  officers. 

Darlene  Shackelly  is  the  executive  director  of  the  Native  Courtworker 
Association  of  B.C.  and  says  native  people  in  Vancouver's  inner  city  face 
rough  treatment  by  police , but  do  nothing  about  it. 

"They're  afraid  that  should  they  ever  file  a complaint , they're  back  on 
the  street  and  they  may  be  facing  the  same  police  officer/'  she  says.  "So, 
fear  actually  prevents  them  from  actually  filing  reports." 

After  looking  over  the  reportj  summit  chief  Ed  lohn  says  he  knows  of 
other  names  that  should  be  added  to  the  list. 

"There's  a really  large  perception  in  our  communities  that  they're  not 
being  treated  fairly  at  the  hands  of  policing  authorities/'  he  says.  "But, 
you  knoWj  we  need  policing  in  all  of  our  communities." 

lohn  says  he'll  take  the  custody  deaths  report  to  the  Solicitor  General 
and  Attorney  General  of  B.C. 

"Everyone  one  of  those  situations  is  different  and  everyone  of  them  are 
unique  and  we  need  to  understand  it/'  says  lohn.  "We  need  to  let  the  world , 
let  the  people  know  that  there's  far  too  many  of  our  people  dying  in  these 
kinds  of  circumstances  and  we  want  to  change  that." 

Fie  says  police  procedures  need  to  change  to  regain  the  trust  of  native 
people. 

Copyright  c.  2002  CBC  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Saskatchewan  Natives  still  face  social  hurdles:  survey 
Shauna  Rempel 
The  StarPhoenix 


September  25,  2003 

Despite  recent  gains,  Saskatchewan  aboriginal  people  living  away  from 
reserves  still  face  gaps  in  housing,  health  and  education,  a Statistics 
Canada  survey  on  2001  census  data  indicates. 

Aboriginal  people  in  Saskatoon  and  other  cities  face  crowded  housing  and 
still  lag  behind  non-aboriginals  in  completion  of  high  school  and  post- 
secondary education,  although  some  gains  have  been  made  since  the  last 
census  in  1996. 

Four  per  cent  more  non-reserve  aboriginal  youth  under  24  completed  high 
school  in  2001  than  they  did  five  years  ago,  bringing  the  number  of 
secondary  graduates  to  52  per  cent. 

The  2001  Aboriginal  Peoples  Survey,  released  Wednesday,  noted  that 
aboriginal  people  were  more  likely  to  go  back  to  high  school  as  adults. 

Five  per  cent  more  non-reserve  aboriginal  people  are  completing  post- 
secondary education,  something  Ken  Coates,  the  dean  of  arts  and  science  at 
the  University  of  Saskatchewan,  said  is  "tremendous." 

The  completion  rate  for  post-secondary  is  still  less  than  40  per  cent, 
and  Coates  said  post-secondary  institutions  need  to  adjust  and  respond  to 
the  needs  of  aboriginal  students,  many  of  whom  come  from  smaller 
communities  and  are  used  to  a different  learning  environment. 

High  numbers  of  aboriginal  students  are  enrolling  at  the  U of  S and 
other  post-secondary  institutions,  but  federal  educational  funding  for 
tuition,  professors  and  other  resources  has  not  kept  up  with  the  demand, 
Coates  said. 

Finances,  along  with  family  responsibilities  and  boredom,  were  the  top 
reasons  for  aboriginal  people  to  leave  secondary  and  post-secondary 
studies . 

Brenda  Wallace,  executive  director  of  Saskatoon  Flousing  Initiatives 
Partnership  (SFIIP),  says  there  is  an  acute  shortage  of  affordable  housing 
for  a growing  population. 

"Until  2003  there  was  a 12-year  drought  in  construction  of  rental 
accommodation,  and  that's  not  even  affordable  rental  accommodation,"  she 
said  Wednesday. 

She  said  families  are  often  doubling  up  in  order  to  make  the  rent. 

Saskatoon  has  the  highest  rate  of  crowded  non-reserve  aboriginal 
households  among  Prairie  cities.  Crowding  is  defined  as  one  or  more  people 
occupying  each  room. 

The  survey  indicates  18  per  cent  of  Saskatoon's  aboriginal  population 
live  in  crowded  households. 

That's  a slight  improvement  since  1996,  when  the  rate  was  20  per  cent. 
Natives  make  up  five  per  cent  of  the  city's  population. 

At  15  per  cent,  three  times  as  many  of  Regina's  aboriginal  population 
are  living  in  crowded  homes  than  the  city's  total  population  of  people 
living  in  close  quarters. 

Inadequate  housing  leads  to  a host  of  health  problems  such  as 
transmission  of  infectious  disease,  family  tensions  and  violence,  the 
survey  notes. 

Although  initiatives  like  local  area  plans,  price  regulations  from 
within  the  construction  industry  and  affordable  housing  agencies  like 
Quint  Development  Corp.  help,  Wallace  said  the  problem  of  overcrowding 
persists . 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  StarPhoenix  (Saskatoon). 
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National  native  chief  raises  eyebrows  with  $900,000  proposed  office  budget 

SUE  BAILEY 

Canadian  Press 

Monday,  September  22,  2003 

OTTAWA  (CP)  - Assembly  of  First  Nations  leader  Phil  Fontaine,  elected  in 
duly  on  a platform  of  fighting  native  poverty,  has  asked  Indian  Affairs 
for  almost  $900,000  to  set  up  his  Ottawa  office. 

There  are  also  plans  to  spend  an  additional  $300,000  to  upgrade  assembly 


headquarters  that  were  renovated  four  years  ago  during  Fontaine's  first 
three-year  term,  for  a total  of  $1. 2-million  in  proposed  new  spending. 
"This  does  not  make  sense  and  does  not  respect  the  very  poor  circumstances 
that  manyj  many  people  on  reserves  are  facing/'  MP  John  Duncan,  Canadian 
Alliance  critic  for  native  affairs,  said  Monday. 

Fontaine  was  not  available  for  comment.  But  Manny  Jules,  his  new  chief 
of  staff,  justified  the  requests  now  being  reviewed  by  Indian  Affairs. 

"There's  always  a difference  between  what  you  request  and  what  you  get," 
he  said  in  an  interview. 

Fontaine  is  launching  an  ambitious  campaign  for  better  native  housing, 
education,  health  and  other  services,  Jules  said. 

"It's  all  about  looking  at  how  we're  going  to  re-tool  the  Assembly  of 
First  Nations  to  achieve  the  objectives  that  the  national  chief  campaigned 
on . " 

Jules  did  not  offer  a detailed  breakdown  of  how  the  $900,000  would  be 
spent.  But  up  to  $250,000  of  that  amount  will  be  needed  to  compensate  four 
non-political  assembly  staff  who  were  fired  after  Fontaine's  arrival,  he 
confirmed . 

"We  want  to  be  fair  to  those  that  are  going  to  be  leaving." 

Sources  say  the  firings  came  despite  staffing  rules  meant  to  protect 
such  workers  from  "purges"  after  leadership  changes.  At  least  three 
employees  are  considering  legal  action,  said  a source  who  asked  not  to  be 
identified . 

Fontaine's  predecessor  Matthew  Coon  Come  relocated  staff  to  spare 
severance  payouts  and  didn't  spend  "a  penny"  on  renovations,  said  a former 
assembly  worker  who  didn't  wish  to  be  identified. 

"Fie  was  very  frugal." 

In  the  meantime,  Fontaine  wants  to  more  than  double  his  Ottawa  staff  to 
18  from  the  number  who  worked  under  Coon  Come. 

As  for  renovations,  Jules  conceded  that  work  was  done  under  Fontaine's 
first  term  - he  was  defeated  by  Coon  Come  in  2000  - including  oak  flooring 
and  cherrywood  wall  panels  in  the  national  chief's  office.  But  more 
changes  are  needed,  Jules  said. 

"One  of  the  things  we  want  to  make  sure  of  is  that  people,  when  they 
come  into  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations,  know  they're  coming  into  a 
national  institute  that  represents  First  Nations  across  the  country." 

In  the  2000  leadership  contest  that  he  lost  to  Coon  Come,  Fontaine  was 
criticized  for  being  too  cozy  with  Liberals  to  fight  for  native  causes. 
Coon  Come  was  more  confrontational,  and  saw  his  Indian  Affairs  budget 
slashed  to  about  $6  million  from  $19  million. 

Roberta  Jamieson,  chief  of  the  Six  Nations  of  the  Grand  River  Territory 
in  southwestern  Ontario,  also  ran  for  national  chief  in  July.  She 
campaigned  on  a native-rights  platform  and  was  surprised  at  news  of 
Fontaine's  proposed  office  budget. 

"It's  a very  big  pricetag,"  she  said  in  an  interview.  "We  all  know  what 
the  needs  are  in  the  communities. 

"Fie 'll  have  to  account  to  the  chiefs,"  she  said  of  the  more  than  600 
native  leaders  that  make  up  the  assembly. 

Even  some  members  of  Fontaine's  own  executive  of  10  vice-chiefs  openly 
questioned  his  plans. 

"Why  would  you  require  such  a huge  contingent  of  staff?"  said  Charles 
Fox,  representing  Ontario. 
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Supreme  Court  hands  Metis  huge  victory 

Doug  Cuthand 

The  StarPhoenix 

Friday,  September  26,  2003 

The  Supreme  Court  has  recognized  that  the  Metis  have  hunting  rights 
similar  to  those  of  status  Indians.  In  a landmark  decision,  it  recognized 
that  the  Metis  have  aboriginal  rights,  as  stated  in  the  Charter  of  Rights 


and  Freedoms,  which  is  an  important  part  of  the  Constitution. 

Make  no  mistake,  this  is  a really  big  win  for  the  Metis. 

It  is  a bigger  win  than  many  people  think  when  they  look  only  on  the 
surface.  What  the  Supreme  Court  has  done  is  to  provide  Metis  people  with 
legal  recognition  as  a people  with  special  rights  under  the  Constitution. 

This  opens  the  door  for  expanded  rights  in  a number  of  important  areas, 
including  self-government,  resource  rights  and  social  rights. 

For  years,  the  federal  position  has  been  that  because  the  Metis  received 
script  for  their  land,  they  had  extinguished  their  rights.  This  ruling 
turns  that  position  on  its  head. 

The  case  in  question  was  put  forward  on  behalf  of  the  Metis  living  in 
the  Sault  Saint  Marie  area,  but  it  will  have  national  implications.  While 
the  case  was  decided  in  favour  of  a Metis  hunter  in  Ontario,  it  sets  a 
precedent  that  will  stretch  across  the  country. 

It  all  began  on  Oct.  22,  1993,  when  Steve  and  Roddy  Powley  went  hunting 
and  shot  a moose.  The  father  and  son  tagged  it  with  their  Metis  card  and 
declared  that  they  were  harvesting  meat  for  winter.  They  were  subsequently 
charged  with  hunting  moose  without  a licence  and  unlawful  possession  of 
moose  meat. 

After  a few  years  of  legal  wrangling,  they  went  to  court  in  1998.  The 
trial  lasted  14  days  and  in  the  end  the  trial  judge  Charles  Vaillancourt 
agreed  that  the  Metis  people  had  an  existing  aboriginal  right  to  hunt  for 
food . 

The  Crown  appealed  the  case  to  the  Ontario  Superior  Court  of  lustice  in 
2000,  where  the  appeal  was  dismissed.  The  Crown  then  took  the  case  to  the 
Ontario  court  of  appeal  in  2001  and  again  the  court  sided  with  the  Metis 
and  upheld  the  two  earlier  decisions 

In  2001,  the  province  of  Ontario  was  granted  leave  to  the  Supreme  Court 
and  the  case  was  heard  in  March  this  year.  The  decision  upholding  the 
lower  courts'  rulings  came  down  on  Sept.  19. 

In  total,  it  was  almost  eight  years  from  the  time  the  moose  was  shot. 

The  case  was  won  at  every  level  but  Ottawa  stubbornly  clung  to  its  game 
plan  that  it  had  to  be  defeated. 

Had  that  happened,  it  would  have  been  a crushing  blow  to  the  Metis 
people.  It  would  have  denied  them  their  rights  under  the  Constitution  and, 
in  the  end,  would  have  proven  a serious  loss  for  all  aboriginal  peoples. 

AFN  National  Chief  Phil  Fontaine  calls  it  a victory  for  constitutional 
rights.  "We  want  to  applaud  the  Supreme  Court  for  continuing  to  recognize 
and  uphold  the  reality  of  aboriginal  and  treaty  rights  in  Section  35  of 
Canada's  Constitution." 

But  there  are  differences  in  the  right  to  hunt  under  this  ruling  and  the 
right  enjoyed  by  treaty  Indians.  The  ruling  for  the  Metis  is  site  specific, 
while  the  right  for  Indians  is  within  the  treaty  territory.  Metis  are 
allowed  to  hunt  for  food  within  their  own  immediate  area.  In  other  words, 
they  can  hunt  only  in  their  local  hunting  areas.  Treaty  Indians,  on  the 
other  hand,  can  and  do  hunt  freely  throughout  the  treaty  area. 

Flowever,  in  Saskatchewan  the  Metis  right  to  hunt  has  been  recognized  in 
the  north  for  the  past  seven  years. 

Now,  the  next  important  step  in  the  process  begins.  The  Metis  and  First 
Nations  leaders  must  get  together  with  the  province  and  negotiate 
conservation  and  co-management  agreements,  so  the  resource  and  our  hunting 
rights  are  protected  for  coming  generations. 

The  key  to  the  long-term  success  of  this  ruling  depends  on  the  ability 
of  all  the  parties  to  work  together  to  manage  the  resource. 

Once  again,  the  courts  have  led  the  way  on  an  important  issue  and  done 
what  the  federal  and  provincial  governments  failed  to  do. 

Governments  had  neither  the  will  nor  inclination  to  grant  Metis  people 
their  rights.  Instead,  they  had  to  be  pushed  by  the  courts. 
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Officer  ruled  out  foul  play 


Constable  says  he  followed  police  procedure 
Betty  Ann  Adam 
The  StarPhoenix 
September  24j  2003 

The  first  police  officer  at  the  scene  of  Neil  Stonechild's  frozen  body  in 
a field  in  the  north  industrial  area  of  Saskatoon  on  Nov.  29,  1990, 
quickly  surmised  there  had  been  no  foul  play  in  the  Saulteaux  teenager's 
death . 

Rene  Lagimodiere  on  Monday  told  the  commission  of  inquiry  looking  into 
events  surrounding  Stonechild's  death  that  after  touching  the  body  and 
determining  that  it  was  frozen,  he  followed  the  police  department  policy 
of  using  his  radio  to  inform  dispatch  and  to  request  the  police 
identification  unit  and  a coroner  be  sent  to  the  scene. 

Lagimodiere  said  he  did  not  ask  for  the  patrol  sergeant  to  be  sent  out, 
as  he  would  have  done  if  there  had  been  obvious  signs  of  foul  play  or  of  a 
struggle. 

It  would  have  been  the  patrol  sergeant's  decision  whether  to  bring  in  a 
major  crimes  investigator. 

Stonechild's  family  has  always  publicly  questioned  the  lack  of  an  in- 
depth  investigation  into  the  death. 

Stonechild's  friend , lason  Roy,  had  disclosedj  as  early  as  one  month 
after  the  death,  that  he  had  last  seen  Stonechild  in  the  back  seat  of  a 
police  cruiser,  screaming  "they're  gonna  kill  me." 

A Kilburn  Hall  supervisor  told  the  inquiry  Monday  that  she  did  not 
advise  Roy  to  go  to  the  police  with  that  information. 

Police  told  the  press  four  months  after  the  death,  that  they  thought 
Stonechild  had  been  intoxicated  and  was  walking  to  the  adult  jail,  located 
in  the  north  end  of  the  city  a few  blocks  from  where  his  body  was  found. 

Stonechild  was  at  large  from  a community  home  for  young  offenders  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

The  police  theory  didn’t  satisfy  his  family  or  the  community  home 
operator,  Pat  Pickard,  who  has  testified  that  Stonechild  had  promised  her 
on  the  phone  the  night  he  went  missing  that  he  would  turn  himself  in  to 
her  the  next  day. 

His  body  was  found  five  days  later,  several  kilometres  from  the  place 
where  Roy  said  he  saw  Stonechild  in  the  police  car. 

On  Monday,  Lagimodiere  said  he  also  wondered  how  the  victim  had  come  to 
be  in  the  remote  field,  but  had  followed  the  police  policy,  which  was  that 
unless  there  was  an  obvious  sign  of  foul  play,  there  was  no  need  to  call 
an  investigator,  he  said. 

Lagimodiere,  now  retired,  was  a constable  with  16  years  experience  at 
the  time.  He  observed  a set  of  footprints,  which  he  thought  were  the 
victim's,  which  began  in  a parking  lot  on  the  800  block  of  57th  Street 
East.  The  tracks,  which  appeared  to  be  several  days  old,  based  on  the 
condition  of  the  snow,  led  north-northeast  through  a field  toward  58th 
Street . 

The  tracks  led  into  a ditch  that  runs  east-west  through  the  field,  where 
it  appeared  the  person  had  fallen  and  stumbled  about  before  coming  back 
out  on  the  south  side  of  the  ditch  and  heading  back  toward  57th  Street. 

The  body  was  found  a short  distance  south  of  the  ditch. 

There  were  also  fresh  tracks  left  by  the  two  people  who  found  the  body. 

Lagimodiere  did  not  observe  any  animal  tracks  in  the  area. 

Coroner  Dr.  Brian  Fern  came  and  examined  the  body.  Fern  turned  the  body 
over  and  checked  the  chest  and  stomach  for  injuries  that  may  have 
contributed  to  the  death  but  didn't  find  any,  Lagimodiere  said. 

Lagimodiere  said  Fern  estimated  the  body  had  been  there  several  days. 

Lagimodiere  said  he  does  not  remember  noticing  two  diagonal  abrasions  on 
the  victim's  nose  or  scratches  on  the  side  of  his  face. 

The  victim  was  wearing  a blue  Boy's  Town  jacket,  a red  lumberjack  shirt 
and  a T-shirt,  with  jeans  and  only  one  running  shoe. 

Lagimodiere  requested  a canine  unit  come  to  look  for  the  victim's 
missing  shoe.  It  arrived  shortly  after  the  body  was  taken  by  ambulance 
from  the  scene.  The  canine  search  was  brief,  lasting  only  about  15  minutes, 
he  said. 

During  cross  examination,  police  union  lawyer  Drew  Plaxton  tried  to 
determine  whether  the  snow  appeared  to  have  been  crusted  over  at  the  time 
Stonechild  walked  and  collapsed  on  it.  Plaxton  asked  whether  fresh  falling 
snow  would  have  been  crusted. 

Lagimodiere  didn't  know.  He  didn't  observe  snow  on  top  of  the  body,  as 
there  may  have  been  if  it  had  snowed  after  Stonechild  collapsed. 

Lagimodiere  couldn't  remember  if  the  57th  Street  parking  lot,  where  the 
tracks  appeared  to  have  begun,  had  been  graded  or  driven  on  or  had  bare 


gravel.  He  didn't  think  there  were  visible  footprints  on  the  parking  lot. 

Lagimodiere  was  not  aware  of  who  the  victim  was  and  did  not  know  that 
police  had  been  dispatched  to  seek  Stonechild  five  days  earlier,  on  Nov. 

24. 

Lagimodiere  never  had  any  other  connection  to  the  Stonechild  case.  He 
said  he  never  heard  any  rumours  about  possible  police  involvement  in  the 
case  until  2000,  when  an  RCMP  task  force  investigator  called  him  at  his 
current  home  in  Victoria,  B.C. 

Cross  examination  of  Lagimodiere  will  be  delayed  until  after  the  coroner 
takes  the  stand  today. 

Earlier  on  Monday,  the  inquiry  heard  from  Dianna  Fraser,  who  was  a case 
worker  at  the  Kilburn  Hall  closed  custody  facility  where  Stonechild  and 
his  friend  Jason  Roy  had  both  served  terms  as  young  offenders. 

Fraser  said  Roy  told  her  within  a month  of  Stonechild' s death  that  he 
had  been  walking  from  Snowberry  Downs  apartments  and  had  seen  Stonechild 
in  the  back  seat  of  a police  car  screaming,  "they're  gonna  kill  me  man, 
they're  gonna  kill  me." 

"I  believed  him,"  Fraser  said. 

She  said  she  thought  it  was  after  Stonechild 's  funeral  that  Roy  told  her. 
He  had  been  distraught  and  was  feeling  very  guilty,  she  said. 

Fraser  is  the  first  witness  to  specify  a time  soon  after  the  death  when 
Roy  described  seeing  Stonechild  in  a police  car.  Other  witnesses  so  far 
have  not  been  able  to  say  when  Roy  first  told  of  seeing  Stonechild  in  the 
police  car. 

Stonechild 's  mother,  Stella  Bignell,  has  said  Roy  told  her  about  it 
sometime  after  the  snow  was  gone  in  1991. 

Another  Kilburn  Hall  worker,  Brenda  Valiaho,  who  talked  to  Roy  in  Nov. 
1991,  while  she  was  doing  a practicum  for  her  master's  degree  in 
educational  psychology,  has  said  she  thought  he  was  disclosing  the 
incident  for  the  first  time  when  he  described  the  event  to  her. 

On  Monday,  Fraser  said  Roy  told  her  about  the  incident  while  they  were 
"in  the  community,"  meaning  she  was  not  at  work  and  they  were  not  at  a 
detention  facility  at  the  time.  If  she  had  been  at  work,  she  would  have 
made  a note  of  it  in  her  work  log,  she  said. 

Fraser  said  she  did  not  advise  him  to  go  to  the  police  with  his  account 
because  she  didn't  think  they  would  believe  him. 

"I  come  from  communities  where  dumping  of  people  who  were  intoxicated 
was  a common  occurrence,"  Fraser  said. 

"Most  people  don't  believe  our  kids.  They  can  tell  us  things  about 
people  in  authority  but  very  few  people  listen  to  them,"  she  said. 

"I'd  be  setting  him  up  for  a horrible  ride  (if  I advised  him  to  tell 
police),"  she  said,  noting  that  a predisposition  report  about  Roy  that  was 
read  into  the  inquiry  record  shows  he  had  recurring  conflict  with  the  law 
and  repeatedly  dropped  out  of  school. 

Fraser  said  she  had  lived  in  two  other  north-central  Saskatchewan 
communities,  Leoville  and  Big  River,  in  the  1960s  and  knew  that  RCMP  had 
dropped  off  intoxicated  people  in  places  from  which  they  would  have  a long 
walk  back. 

Prior  to  Roy  telling  her  what  he  had  seen  that  night,  Fraser  had  already 
heard  "a  flurry  of  rumours"  from  youth  who  were  in  custody  at  Kilburn 
about  what  might  have  happened  the  night  Stonechild  disappeared. 

She  phoned  the  police  to  tell  them  she  had  heard  that  Stonechild  had 
been  at  a party  attended  by  another  youth  who  had  "given  him  a licking," 
about  a month  earlier. 

That  youth's  name  cannot  be  published  under  provisions  of  the  Youth 
Criminal  Justice  Act. 

She  also  told  police  people  would  be  gathering  at  Stonechild 's  mother's 
home  after  the  funeral  and  she  was  concerned  that  there  could  be  conflict 
between  groups  of  people  because  emotions  were  running  high.  She  wanted  to 
"curb"  possible  trouble  at  the  wake. 

About  a year  later,  Fraser  was  Roy's  case  worker  while  he  was  in  custody 
at  Kilburn  Hall.  He  was  having  difficulty  sleeping  and  she  thought  it 
would  be  helpful  for  him  to  have  a private  session  with  a worker,  so  she 
recommended  he  talk  with  Valiaho. 

Fraser  didn't  attempt  to  have  an  in-depth  discussion  with  Roy  because, 
as  a case-worker,  their  interviews  were  done  in  a room  with  windows, 
allowing  other  youth  to  observe  if  he  became  emotional.  She  knew  he  would 
have  the  privacy  to  unburden  himself  if  he  talked  to  Valiaho,  who  did  her 
sessions  in  a more  private  room. 

Valiaho  has  said  she  thought  Roy's  memory  was  blocked  before  he  told  her 
of  seeing  Stonechild  in  a police  car,  while  using  a visualization 
technique  to  relive  the  event. 


The  inquiry  also  heard  testimony  of  Const.  Kevin  Lewis  who  responded  on 
Dec.  20,  1990 , to  a theft  at  the  Saan  Store  at  the  former  Wildwood  Mall  on 
Eighth  Street,  now  the  Centre  at  C ircle  and  Eighth. 

Lewis  did  not  remember  anything  about  the  incident  but  referred  to  his 
handwritten  notes  and  other  documents  related  to  it. 

Roy  has  said  that  he  was  arrested  for  stealing  a purse  and  was  taken  to 
the  police  station,  placed  in  an  interview  roorrij  where  he  was  given  a 
blank  form  and  asked  if  he  wanted  to  "reconsider"  an  earlier  statement  in 
which  he  described  Stonechild  in  the  back  of  the  police  car  with  blood  on 
his  face. 

Roy  has  said  he  made  a false  statement  clearing  the  police  because  he 
wanted  to  get  out  of  police  custody  and  was  afraid  of  the  police.  He  said 
the  date  on  the  document  he  wrote  on  Dec.  20j  1990  is  now  dated  Nov.  30, 
1990  and  that  he  is  not  the  one  who  changed  it. 

No  other  statement  has  been  presented  to  the  inquiry. 

Lewis  said  Monday  he  doesn't  recall  taking  Roy  to  the  police  station  and 
doesn't  think  he  did  take  him  there  because  the  paper  work  didn't  have 
notations  that  would  have  been  made  if  he  had  been  brought  there. 

Lewis  said  he  would  have  done  a police  computer  check  on  Roy  and  would 
not  have  brought  him  to  the  station  unless  there  had  been  a warrant  for 
his  arrest. 

The  inquiry  has  heard  that  Roy  was  being  sought  for  breach  of  probation 
and  on  suspicion  of  robbery. 

Documents  Lewis  filled  out  show  he  released  Roy  27  minutes  after  meeting 
him  at  the  Saan  Store,  probably  in  a loss  prevention  security  room. 

Lewis  couldn't  remember  and  did  not  have  notes  on  whether  he  took  Roy 
home,  or  whether  Roy's  mother  came  to  get  him  at  the  store  or  at  the 
police  station. 

A parents'  information  noticej  which  must  be  given  to  a youth's  parents 
upon  release,  has  Dason  Roy's  name  in  the  space  provided  for  the  name  of 
the  parent  into  whose  custody  he  is  being  released. 

Lewis  said  that  must  have  been  a mistake. 

The  27-minute  interval  would  not  have  been  long  enough  to  bring  Roy  to 
the  station  and  have  him  write  a statement  then  take  him  home  to  Avenue  I 
South  in  winter  driving  conditions  on  a busy  shopping  night  before 
Christmas,  he  said. 
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Former  CdA  police  chief  to  take  charge  of  reservation  department 
Kevin  Taylor  and  Susan  Drumheller 
September  18,  2003 
Staff  writers 

COEUR  d'ALENE  - Less  than  three  weeks  after  losing  his  job  as  chief  of 
the  Coeur  d'Alene  Police  Department , Tom  Cronin  has  accepted  a job  with 
the  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe. 

Cronin  will  take  over  as  the  tribe's  police  chief  on  Sept.  29,  the  tribe 
announced  Wednesday. 

"I'm  excited,"  Cronin  said  in  a telephone  interview  Wednesday  evening. 

Cronin  will  be  working  under  a yearly  contract  with  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
Tribe,  tribal  council  member  Chuck  Matheson  said. 

"We  are  dotting  the  i's  and  crossing  the  t's,"  Matheson,  the  tribe's  law 
and  order  administrator,  said  by  telephone  Wednesday  night. 

Cronin  said  the  tribal  job  offers  the  same  salary  range  as  the  one  for 
the  city  of  Coeur  d'Alene.  Cronin  reportedly  was  paid  $66,000  a year  in 
Coeur  d'Alene. 

Matheson  said  the  council  recently  decided  not  to  renew  the  contract  of 
longtime  tribal  police  chief  Harold  Scott.  He  would  not  discuss  the  matter, 
and  Scott  could  not  be  reached  for  comment. 

Cronin  resigned  earlier  this  month  following  a disagreement  with  the 
Coeur  d'Alene  City  Council  over  how  to  respond  to  the  disclosure  that  24 
police  officers  have  at  some  point  over  the  past  27  years  lacked 


certification  from  the  state's  Peace  Officer  Standards  and  Training 
Academy. 

The  lack  of  certification  could  mean  that  hundreds  of  arrests  could  be 
deemed  invalid  by  the  courts. 

Public  defenders  in  Kootenai  County  are  reviewing  8,000  cases  from  the 
past  two  years  to  see  if  their  clients  were  arrested  by  uncertified 
officers.  The  county  prosecutor  sent  a letter  to  74  lawyers  advising  that 
their  clients  may  be  affected. 

Cronin  resigned  amid  a power  struggle  with  the  City  Council  after  he 
tried  to  have  the  lieutenant  in  charge  of  the  paperwork  fired.  The  council 
found  that  Cronin  had  no  grounds  to  fire  him. 

The  brouhaha  over  the  lack  of  certification  doesn't  worry  the  tribal 
leadership. 

"We've  decided  that  Tom  Cronin  will  do  an  excellent  job  as  our  next 
police  chief,"  Matheson  said  in  a press  release. 

"Of  course  we're  aware  of  the  issues  regarding  officer  certification  in 
the  city  of  Coeur  d'Alene,"  he  said.  "But  we  are  satisfied  this  problem 
arose  long  before  Mr.  Cronin  was  the  city's  chief  of  police,  and  that  he 
handled  the  matter  once  he  became  aware  of  it,  in  the  best  manner 
possible. " 

Tribal  law  enforcement  has  become  increasingly  complex  in  recent  years. 
In  addition  to  tribal  codes,  officers  are  expected  to  know  county,  state 
and  federal  laws.  Tribal  police  work  in  a quilt  of  jurisdictions, 
enforcing  some  federal  and  state  laws  as  well  as  being  cross-deputized 
with  Benewah  County. 

Cronin  has  39  years  of  law  enforcement  experience  --  including  31  years 
with  the  Chicago  Police  Department  --  as  well  as  expertise  in  crime  scene 
investigations  and  recent  involvement  with  the  Kootenai  County  Drug  Task 
Force . 

The  reservation,  like  many  rural  areas  in  North  IdahOj  has  a growing 
methamphetamine  problem,  and  the  council  hopes  Cronin  can  help  combat  the 
drug. 

"I  think  the  Chicago  Police  Department  is  a very  diverse  department 

handling  a lot  of  different  areas,  and  he  was  there  a long  time  soaking  up 

things  that  our  guys  need  to  know/'  Matheson  said. 

The  tribe  had  not  begun  to  search  for  a new  chief,  and  was  introduced  to 
Cronin  through  Kootenai  County  Sheriff  Rocky  Watson. 

"It  will  be  a challenge  for  Tom,  but  they  need  somebody  like  Tom/' 

Watson  said  Wednesday.  "They  have  a lot  of  great  equipment  and  programs 
and  now  they  need  someone  to  organize  it  and  pull  it  all  together." 

Cronin  oversaw  85  employees  in  Coeur  d'Alene.  The  tribal  police 
department  has  14  officers,  and  Cronin  is  unlikely  to  have  much  support 

staff.  "I'm  going  to  have  to  do  my  own  typing/'  he  said. 

Going  from  Chicago  to  Plummer  in  three  years  is  a good  thing,  Cronin 
said.  "I  came  here  because  I loved  the  mountains  and  the  lakes/'  he  said. 
"Somebody  said,  Why  don't  you  go  back  to  Chicago?'  I had  an  offer.  I 
turned  it  down  because  now  I love  the  people  here." 

Cronin  will  have  to  deal  with  some  turmoil  in  his  new  job.  In  addition 
to  Scott  leaving,  Lt.  Trent  Aubertin,  a tribal  officer  since  1997,  was 
fired  last  week.  Aubertin  had  acted  as  interim  chief.  No  reason  was  given 
for  his  departure. 

The  tribe  also  recently  lost  its  prosecutor,  Rudy  Verschoor,  who  quit 
after  getting  a job  with  the  Kootenai  County  Prosecutor's  Office. 

Copyright  c.  2003,  The  Spokesman-Review. 
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Profiling  study:  Cops  stop  whites  less,  find  more  contraband 
Conrad  deFiebre,  Star  Tribune 
September  25,  2003 

Blacks,  Latinos  and  American  Indians  are  more  likely  than  whites  to  be 
stopped  by  police  and  searched  but  much  less  likely  to  be  found  with 
anything  illegal,  a study  of  alleged  racial  profiling  by  Minnesota  law 


enforcers  showed  Wednesday. 

Authors  of  the  state-funded  study  of  nearly  200,000  traffic  stops  in 
2002  said  it  reveals  a "strong  likelihood"  of  racial  bias  in  police 
policies  and  practices  that  probably  extends  across  Minnesota. 

"These  numbers  are  certainly  of  concern/'  said  state  Public  Safety 
Commissioner  Rich  Stanek.  "They  are  consistent  with  data  from  other  states 
Still,  the  issue  of  biased  policing  needs  our  full  attention." 

But  neither  the  study  authors  nor  Stanek,  on  leave  from  his  job  as  a 
Minneapolis  police  inspector  and  who  as  a legislator  sponsored  the  $4.3 
million  appropriation  for  the  study,  offered  many  specific  recommendations 
to  discourage  driving  arrests  based  on  race. 

They  agreed  that  strategies  should  be  developed  after  a review  of  the 
findings  by  police  officials , political  leaders  and  community  members. 
Already,  150  police  agencies  have  participated  in  anti-profiling  training 
that  was  also  authorized  by  Stanek's  law. 

Another  part  of  it  called  for  individual  complaints  of  racial  profiling 
to  be  received  via  a toll-free  telephone  number  at  the  attorney  general's 
office.  Stanek  said  that  of  44  such  complaints,  none  has  been  sustained. 

Leslie  Sandberg,  spokeswoman  for  Attorney  General  Mike  Hatch,  said  his 
office  only  sends  out  complaint  forms,  which  are  evaluated  by  the  targeted 
officers'  own  departments. 

Former  Hennepin  County  Attorney  Thomas  Johnson,  who  now  leads  the 
Council  on  Crime  and  Justice,  one  of  the  study's  conductors,  said 
collection  of  race  data  on  police  stops  should  be  continued  to  measure 
progress  in  combating  profiling.  But  few,  if  any,  departments  did  so  after 
the  state  funding  ran  out  in  December,  he  acknowledged. 

In  addition  to  the  council,  the  Institute  on  Race  & Poverty  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  Law  School  produced  the  study.  In  exchange  for 
voluntary  participation  in  the  yearlong  study,  police  and  sheriffs' 
departments  got  $1.7  million  in  state  grants  to  buy  video  cameras  for 
squad  cars. 

Among  the  agencies  that  did  not  join  the  study  were  the  State  Patrol,  St 
Paul  police  and  the  Hennepin  and  Washington  county  sheriffs.  Those  that 
participated  include  the  Minneapolis,  St.  Cloud  and  Rochester  police,  as 
well  as  the  Anoka,  Dakota,  Ramsey  and  Scott  county  sheriffs.  The  study's 
65  jurisdictions  are  home  to  2 million  of  Minnesota's  5 million  residents. 

Understated  findings? 

Arresting  officers  themselves  recorded  information  about  stops  without 
cross-checks  against  dispatch  logs.  So  the  findings  may  understate 
disparities  in  treatment  of  white  and  minority  suspects,  Johnson  said. 

From  Akeley  (population  411)  to  the  major  Twin  Cities-area  jurisdictions 
those  disparities  were  remarkably  consistent.  Whites  were  stopped  at  a 
higher  rate  than  their  share  of  the  local  driving-age  population  in  only 
eight  of  the  60  areas  with  enough  stops  to  determine  statistical 
significance.  Blacks  were  overstopped  in  every  jurisdiction  but  one. 
Latinos  in  all  but  five. 

Overall,  23.5  percent  of  discretionary  police  searches  of  white  suspects 
yielded  illegal  drugs,  weapons  or  stolen  property,  compared  with  19.7 
percent  for  Indians,  11  percent  for  blacks  and  9 percent  for  Latinos.  But 
blacks  were  subjected  to  searches  at  a higher  rate  than  whites  in  all  but 
two  of  the  37  jurisdictions  where  both  races  were  searched.  Data  on 
Indians  were  more  varied,  but  they  were  three  times  more  likely  than 
whites  to  be  searched. 

In  Minneapolis  alone,  equal  police  treatment  of  the  races  would  have 
resulted  in  blacks  being  stopped  12,804  fewer  times  and  searched  1,053 
fewer  times,  the  study's  authors  said. 

'Fishing  expeditions' 

Bill  Gillespie,  executive  director  of  the  7,000-member  Minnesota  Police 
and  Peace  Officers  Association,  said  the  study  proves  that  white  and 
minority  suspects  are  handled  differently  but  doesn't  show  why.  He  called 
the  search  findings  the  most  disturbing. 

"That  tells  me  some  of  those  stops  of  minorities  are  fishing 
expeditions,"  he  said.  "That  needs  to  be  further  explored." 

Minneapolis  Police  Chief  Robert  Olson  said  he  wasn't  surprised  by  the 
findings.  "They're  not  much  different  from  what  we  did  two  years  ago,"  he 
said.  "I  was  glad  to  see  that  our  disparities  aren't  as  high  as  in  the 
suburbs . " 

Only  a handful  of  suburban  police  departments  - Fridley,  New  Hope, 
Plymouth,  Savage  and  St.  Cloud's  Sauk  Rapids  - participated  in  the  study. 
But  police  in  those  cities  stopped  blacks  four  times  more  than  average  and 


searched  them  twice  as  often. 

Olson  also  said  the  study  did  not  fully  account  for  variables  such  as 
the  150,000  nonresidents  who  come  into  Minneapolis  daily  or  the  increased 
presence  of  police  patrols  in  the  low-incomej  high-crime  areas  typically 
inhabited  by  minority  groups.  But  the  study  authors  noted  that  blacks  were 
more  likely  than  whites  to  be  stopped  in  every  Minneapolis  census  tract 
but  one. 

"Taken  together , these  patterns  warrant  serious  examination,"  the 
study's  authors  said.  "It  is  fair  to  conclude  that  the  problems  that  they 
suggest  are  not  isolated  to  a handful  of  jurisdictions." 

Conrad  deFiebre  is  at  cdefiebre@startribune.com. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Star  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Teen  shot  by  police  was  hard  of  hearing,  armed  with  BB  gun 
By  The  Associated  Press 
September  30,  2003 

SPOKANE  - A teenager  who  was  shot  to  death  by  police  has  been  tentatively 
identified  as  a 15-year-old  member  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe  who  was 
losing  his  hearing. 

In  addition,  it  was  a BB  gun  that  Eagle  Michael,  15,  of  Worley,  Idaho, 
pointed  at  police  officers  shortly  before  he  was  shot  Saturday  afternoon, 
according  to  family  members  and  the  three  people  who  were  with  him. 

Officer  Dick  Cottam  would  not  say  Sunday  night  what  the  weapon  was. 

Initial  reports  indicate  the  officer  who  shot  Michael  "followed  her 
training  when  someone  points  a gun  at  her  and  refuses  to  put  it  down," 
Cottam  said. 

Michael,  a ninth  grader,  wore  a blue  hearing  aid  and  was  attending  the 
Idaho  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  to  learn  sign  language,  said  his  aunt, 
Norma  lean  Louie. 

Relatives  gathered  Sunday  at  the  shooting  site,  and  two  of  those  who 
were  with  Michael  when  he  was  killed  returned  to  lay  flowers  on  the 
pavement  and  sing  a traditional  Indian  song. 

The  memorial  grew  throughout  the  day  as  others  added  a chair  with  a 
stuffed  eagle,  flowers,  balloons  and  an  enlarged  copy  of  Michael's  student 
ID  card. 

The  officer's  name  has  been  withheld.  She  remains  on  administrative 
leave,  a standard  procedure  under  police  department  policy. 

The  shooting  is  being  investigated  by  the  Spokane  County  sheriff's 
office. 

The  shooting  occurred  after  an  officer  stopped  four  people  while 
investigating  a report  of  a beer  theft  from  the  Maid  O'Clover  convenience 
store,  police  Capt.  Glenn  Winkey  said. 

The  officer  ordered  all  four  to  sit  on  the  curb.  Three  told  The 
Spokesman  Review  they  complied,  but  Michael  did  not. 

Other  witnesses  say  he  had  a gun  and  the  officer  retreated,  trying  to 
keep  the  patrol  car  between  herself  and  the  teenager. 

The  three  companions,  all  transients  who  were  initially  taken  into 
custody  and  then  released,  say  they  told  the  officer,  "Don't  shoot,  it's  a 
BB  gun,"  but  another  witness  said  he  did  not  hear  any  of  them  say 
Michael's  weapon  was  a BB  gun. 

"If  it  was  a BB  gun,"  said  Billy  Blue  Walrath,  who  lives  nearby  and  said 
he  saw  the  shooting  from  about  25  feet  away,  "it  sure  looked  like  a 9mm  or 
.45.  It  was  a big  gun." 

As  Michael  bent  to  pick  up  the  beer,  the  officer  was  yelling,  "put  the 
gun  down,  put  the  gun  down,"  Walrath  said. 

"It  looked  like  he  was  going  to  grab  the  beer  and  take  off,"  Walrath 
said,  "and  she  yelled  at  him  a couple  more  times  to  put  the  gun  down,  and 
then  she  fired." 

Walrath  said  Saturday  that  Michael  had  pointed  his  weapon  at  police, 
then  turned  toward  bystanders  before  being  shot  once  in  the  head. 

Michael,  the  son  of  Blu'Ann  Matt  of  Worley  previously  attended  Coeur 


d'Alene  Tribal  School  and  received  awards  in  the  arts  and  sports  last  fall 
as  an  eighth  grader.  He  also  received  a computer  from  the  St.  Maries  Elks 
in  an  annual  giveaway  in  2001. 

Carl  Petersonj  director  of  student  services  with  the  Idaho  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  Blindj  said  Michael  came  to  the  school  with  a history  of 
trouble  and  tendencies  that  were  being  resolved. 

Michael  was  sharp  and  found  a passion  for  football  but  never  showed  up 
for  his  first  gamej  Peterson  said. 

"He  didn't  come  back  to  school  last  week/'  Peterson  said.  "We  were 
expecting  him.  We  didn't  know  where  he  waSj  if  he  was  sick  or  what 
happened . " 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Seattle  Times  Company. 
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Plea:  Not  guilty 
lohn-lohn  Williams  IV 
jjwilliams@argusleader.com 
September  27 , 2003 

ludge  sets  Dec.  1 as  date  for  congressman's  trial 

FLANDREAU  - U.S.  Rep.  Bill  lanklow  pleaded  not  guilty  Friday  to  felony 
manslaughter  resulting  from  an  Aug.  16  accident  that  killed  a Minnesota 
man  and  threatened  the  political  career  of  one  of  South  Dakota's  most 
successful  politicians. 

lanklow  was  officially  booked  in  the  case  in  the  Moody  County  Sheriff's 
Department  following  the  five-minute  arraignment. 

Circuit  ludge  Rodney  Steele  set  a trial  date  for  Dec.  1. 

There  were  fewer  members  of  the  media  and  supporters  at  Friday's  hearing 
than  the  crowd  that  gathered  for  the  freshman  congressman's  initial  court 
appearance  Sept.  2.  About  15  protestersj  under  the  flag  of  the  American 
Indian  Movementj  assembled  outside  the  courthouse. 

lanklow  entered  the  courtroom  shortly  before  2:30  p.m.  accompanied  by 
his  lawyerj  Edwin  Evans  of  Sioux  FallSj  and  his  son  Russell.  He  sat 
quietly  with  his  lawyerj  speaking  only  when  responding  to  questions  from 
Steele. 

Steele  read  the  four  charges  filed  against  lanklow:  felony  second-degree 
manslaughter  and  three  misdemeanorsj  reckless  drivingj  speeding  and 
running  a stop  sign.  The  judge  asked  if  he  understood. 

"YeSj  sirj"  lanklow  said. 

Authorities  say  the  former  four-term  governor  was  driving  71  miles  per 
hour  in  a 55  mph  zone  in  rural  Moody  County  when  he  ran  a stop  sign  and 
collided  with  a motorcycle  driven  by  Randy  Scott , 55j  of  Hardwickj  Minn. 

lankloWj  64j  injured  his  hand  and  head  in  the  accident  and  has  had 
difficulty  with  cognitive  and  motor  skills  in  the  aftermath. 

At  a press  conference  in  Sioux  Falls  on  Mondayj  he  said  that  he  is 
recovering  steadily  from  the  injuries  - including  a subdural  hematomaj 
commonly  called  bleeding  on  the  brain  - but  still  has  trouble  remembering 
nameSj  for  instance. 

On  Fridayj  he  walked  with  the  assistance  of  a friend  but  appeared  more 
mobile  than  at  the  Sept.  2 appearance. 

About  10  members  of  the  Scott  familyj  including  Randy  Scott's  motherj 
Marcellaj  attended  the  hearing.  Marcella  Scott  declined  comment. 

"I  really  don't  have  anything  to  say  at  this  timej"  she  said. 

Scott's  sonj  l.R.  Scott j did  not  attend  the  hearing  and  stayed  in 
Herried  to  tend  to  business  at  his  sale  barn.  He  said  in  an  interview  that 
he  didn't  anticipate  anything  other  than  what  happened  in  court  Friday. 

"It  didn't  surprise  me.  I expected  thatj"  he  said. 

For  noWj  he  won't  comment  on  what  is  next  for  the  Scott  familyj 
including  the  possibility  of  civil  lawsuit  against  lanklow.  "I  just  don't 
want  to  say  anything  more  right  noWj"  Scott  said. 

When  a reporter  asked  lanklow  if  he  had  a comment  about  Friday's 
arraignmentj  he  responded:  "NOj  sir." 

Evans  also  declined  comment. 


Moody  County  State's  Attorney  Bill  Ellingson  could  not  be  reached  for 
comment  Friday  evening. 

The  felony  charge  carries  a possible  sentence  of  10  years  in  prison  and 
a $10j000  fine. 

Steele  left  lanklow's  personal  recognizance  bond  in  place. 

The  congressman's  supporters  approached  him,  some  giving  him  a hugj  as 
he  entered  the  courthouse.  lanklow  supporter  Roger  Raether  of  Sioux  Falls 
said  there's  much  interest  in  the  case. 

"I  think  it's  a terrible  tragedy/'  Raether  said.  "Governor  lanklow's 
done  a lot  for  this  state.  It's  a terrible  tragedy  this  young  man  was 
killed . " 

After  the  hearings  lanklow  walked  past  a group  of  15  Native  Americans 
who  held  signs.  One  read:  "Wild  Bill  is  not  the  victim,  he  is  the 
violator. " 

Protesters  shouted:  "No  justice,  no  peace." 

Several  of  the  protesters  said  they  came  to  voice  their  opposition  to 
lanklow,  who,  as  governor  and  attorney  genera/  had  a sometimes  turbulent 
relationship  with  Native  Americans. 

"I  wanted  to  be  here  in  the  spirit  of  the  Indian  people/'  said  Francis 
Eastman  of  Flandreau. 

lanklow  slowly  walked  to  an  awaiting  Isuzu  Ascender  got  in  and  was 
driven  away. 

The  same  SUV  appeared  across  the  street  at  the  Moody  County  Sheriff's 
Department  minutes  later. 

lanklow  walked  into  the  building  with  Evans  at  2:42  p.m.  Fie  emerged  five 
minutes  later  and  was  driven  away. 

When  asked  if  lanklow  had  been  bookedj  Moody  County  Sheriff  lerry 
Floffman  responded:  "If  that's  what  you  want  to  call  it,  yes." 

Floffman  said  lanklow' s photograph  was  taken  during  his  five  minutes  in 
the  building.  Fie  also  said  the  photograph  could  not  be  made  available  on 
Friday  because  of  the  length  of  time  it  takes  to  develop  film.  Floffman 
said  the  photograph  would  be  developed  next  week. 

lanklow  had  his  fingerprints  taken  at  the  Minnehaha  County  Sheriff's 
Department  on  Sept.  19. 

Minnehaha  County  Sheriff  Mike  Milstead  said  different  counties  have 
different  booking  procedures. 

"Typicallyj  they  do  fingerprinting,"  he  said.  "They'll  take  a mugshot, 
and  then  if  there  is  a (personal  recognizance)  bond,  they  are  released." 

The  U.S.  Flouse  ethics  committee  would  automatically  investigate  lanklow 
if  he  is  convicted  of  a felony.  The  committee's  rules  say  representatives 
who  plead  guilty  or  are  convicted  of  a crime  that  carries  two  or  more 
years  in  prison  should  refrain  from  voting  in  the  chamber  until  his  or  her 
record  is  cleared,  or  until  he  or  she  is  re-elected. 

lanklow's  term  expires  at  the  end  of  next  year.  At  Monday's  press 
conference,  he  said  the  injuries  and  political  fallout  from  the  crash  have 
not  affected  his  ability  to  serve  in  Congress. 

If  a plea  agreement  is  reached,  prosecutors  must  provide  crime  victims 
or  the  next  of  kin  with  an  opportunity  to  comment  on  the  terms  of  those 
agreements . 

The  Associated  Press  and  Argus  Leader  reporter  David  Kranz  contributed 
to  this  article.  Reach  reporter  lohn-lohn  Williams  IV  at  331-2328. 
Copyright  2003  Argus  Leader.  All  rights  reserved 
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NOTES  FROM  INDIAN  COUNTRY 

Who  gave  the  order  to  kill  Anna  Mae  Pictou-Aquash? 

By  Tim  Giago 

After  27  years  of  uneasy  freedom,  Arlo  Looking  Cloud  sits  in  the 
Pennington  County  Tail  in  Rapid  City,  SDj  awaiting  trial  for  the  murder  of 
Anna  Mae  Pictou-Aquash  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  in  December  of  1978. 

Looking  Cloud,  along  with  Canadian  Indian  lohn  Graham,  AKA  lohn  Boy 
Patton,  were  charged  with  murdering  Pictou-Aquash  after  many  years  of 
investigation  by  the  FBI  and  U.S.  Marshals.  Graham  is  still  a fugitive  and 


is  believed  to  be  hiding  in  Canada. 

Looking  Cloud's  trial  is  set  for  Feb.  3 , 2004.  His  trial  was  delayed 
after  court  appointed  attorney  Tim  Rensch  said  he  needed  more  time  because 
of  the  volumes  of  documents  and  the  number  tapes  involved  in  the  case.  The 
trial  had  been  scheduled  for  September  30. 

Looking  Cloud  and  Graham  were  security  guards  within  the  American  Indian 
Movement  during  the  1970s.  Members  of  AIM  occupied  the  village  of  Wounded 
Knee  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  in  1973.  Looking  Cloud  is  an  Oglala 
Lakota  who  was  raised  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation. 

Before,  during  and  after  the  Wounded  Knee  occupation,  hard  feelings 
existed  between  AIM  and  many  residents  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation. 
People  are  still  reluctant  to  talk  about  those  days  and  this  reluctance 
may  present  problems  for  the  defense  and  the  prosecution. 

AIM  leadership  became  fractionated  after  Wounded  Knee.  The 
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Mohawk  Kentenha/moon  of  poverty 
Blackfeet  Sa'aiksi  itaomatooyi/moon  when  ducks  leave 
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| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  j 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk ' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews .org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 


<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Tribal  Fires,  ndn-aim.  Iron  Natives  and  NetRez 
Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars(3speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


"And  so  the  last  thing  I can  teach  you,  if  you  want  to  be  taught  by  an 
old  man  living  in  a dilapidated  shack,  a man  who  went  to  the  third  grade 
for  eight  years,  is  this  prayer,  which  I use  when  I am  crying  for  a 
vision : 

'Wakan  Tanka,  Tunkashila,  onshimala . . . . 

Grandfather  Spirit,  pity  me,  so  that  my  people  may  live." 

Tahca  Ushte  (lohn  Fire  Lame  Deer),  Minneconjou  Lakota 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

! i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
j to  the  democratic  principles  [ 

| of  the  Republic  [ 

i and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

| borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

! Choctaw  Confederacies,  | 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 
i States  Constitution,  i 

I so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  | 

+-  __  ..  __  __  __  __  ..  ..  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

[ Dourney  j 

j The  Bloodline  j 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  | 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  [ 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  j 

| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  j 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  | 

| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  [ 

| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  | 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  i 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  j 
j languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  I 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  [ 

[ learned  by  children.  | 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  j 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  t 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

j Institute  j 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

[ one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

i rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

t it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

i defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+-  --  --  --  --  --  -- 


| for  self. 
- + 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

The  YMCA  has  finally,  fully  dropped  all  vestages  of  the  Indian 
Guides  and  Princesses.  They  dropped  the  titles  two  years  ago,  but 
continued  to  advocate  the  programs  behind  a thin  facade  and  renaming 
to  Y-Princesses  and  Guides.  They  had,  however,  continued  to  rely  on 
Native  American  themes.  Now,  those  have  also  been  dropped. 


Now,  I read  a North  Texas  YMCA  group  of  dads  plan  to  start  their  own 
nonprofit  group  so  they  can  cling  to  the  Indian  theme. 

The  question  that  pops  into  my  head  is,  "Are  these  dads  actually 
admitting  their  own  culture  is  so  devoid  of  good  living  examples  they 
feel  they  have  no  choice,  but  to  steal  from  another  culture  and  parrot 
their  good  examples?"  It  sounds  and  feels  like  that  way.  Sad,  isn't  it? 

Genocide  to  Shining  Example:  what  a concept! 

Save  me  the  dubious  honor  this  implies.  These  men  need  to  first 
understand  that  many  of  our  tribes  were  matriarchal  and  still  would  be 
if  the  dominant  society  hadn't  battered  them  into  the  patriarchal 
mold,  thus  decimating  the  traditional  Native  family  relationshps . . 

In  many  true  tribal  traditions,  the  man  in  young  girls'  lives  would 
not  necessarily  be  their  dad,  but  would  be  uncles  and  maternal 
grandpas.  So  in  addition  to  teaching  these  girls  that  their  own  cultural 
heritage  lacks  the  foundation  for  fathers  and  daughters  to  relate,  they're 
trying  to  build  a relationship  on  a lie. 

These  men  need  to  find  a way  to  be  real  dads,  set  real  examples 
of  good  living  and  quit  play-acting. 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 


(*,*) 
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Gary  Smith  Night  Owl 
P.  0.  Box  672168 
Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A. 


gars@nanews . org 
gars@speakeasy.org 
http : //www . nanews . org 
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Homage  to  American  Indians  or  cultural  exploitation? 

BY  3 AMES  RAGLAND 

The  Dallas  Morning  News 

(KRT)  - Sometimes  it's  hard  to  wear  someone  else's  shoes.  Trying  on  and 
wearing  are  not  the  same. 

Vicki  Yellowfish,  an  American  Indian  mother  of  four,  understands  that. 

So  does  Peggy  Larney,  a leader  of  Indian  Citizens  Against  Racial 
Exploitation . 

Both  women  know  it's  difficult  for  many  people  to  grasp  why  American 
Indians  generally  are  offended  by  the  use  of  mock  Indian  rites  and  symbols 
in  popular  American  culture.  They  know  that  once  a tradition  is  planted  in 
the  culture,  no  matter  how  offensive  or  ridiculous  it  might  seem,  it  can 
be  hard  to  uproot. 

That's  why  Yellowfish  and  Larney  consider  the  national  YMCA's  recent 
decision  to  rename  its  popular  outdoor  program  Adventure  Guides,  instead 
of  Indian  Guides  and  Indian  Princesses,  a major  victory. 

The  YMCA  actually  dropped  "Indian"  from  the  title  two  years  ago  in  favor 
of  Y-Guides  and  Y-Princesses . For  those  unfamiliar  with  the  program,  its 
goal  is  to  build  stronger  relationships  between  fathers,  and,  in  some 
programs,  mothers,  too,  and  their  children. 

That's  an  admirable  goal  that  the  YMCA  is  not  changing. 

What  it  is  altering  is  its  reliance  on  an  Indian  theme  that  included 
using  tribal  names  and  bonfires,  beads  and  feathers,  painted  faces  and 
headdresses.  Under  the  new  directive,  most  programs  will  stop  using 
American  Indian  themes  and  paraphernalia  a year  from  now. 

American  Indians  long  complained  that  they  thought  the  programs 
perpetuated  stereotypes  and  were  disrespectful  of  their  culture. 

Here's  the  rub:  Those  involved  in  the  programs  often  argue  the  opposite. 
They  say  the  programs  honor  the  traditions  of  American  Indians  by 
borrowing  from  them. 

Some  even  label  the  criticism  of  the  YMCA  program  silly. 

One  North  Texas  YMCA  group  has  dug  in  its  heels:  The  dads  plan  to  start 
their  own  nonprofit  group  so  they  can  cling  to  the  Indian  theme. 

Larney  just  shakes  her  head  at  such  resistance. 

"If  I'm  an  American  Indian  telling  you  that  this  is  offensive  to  me, 
then  who  are  you  not  to  listen  to  me?"  says  Larney,  59,  a Choctaw.  "Maybe 
it's  not  intended  to  be  offensive,  but  it  is." 

One  of  the  problems  that  American  Indians  point  to  is  the  callous  way  in 
which  many  Americans  treat  their  concerns.  Perhaps  no  other  ethnic  group 
has  seen  its  own  cultural  emblems  and  traditions  co-opted  more,  and  those 
exploitations  have  become  mainstays  in  mainstream  culture. 

Sports  fans  wear  Indian  headdresses,  paint  their  faces  and  mime  a 
tomahawk  chop  to  celebrate  teams  such  as  the  National  Football  League's 
Washington  Redskins  or  Major  League  Baseball's  Atlanta  Braves.  It  happens 
on  college  campuses,  too. 

I doubt  many  of  us  raise  a brow. 

Or  that  we  think  much  of  more  offensive  gestures,  such  as  when  a Dallas 
radio  station  enticed  its  listeners  a few  years  ago  to  come  up  with 


"Indian  names"  that  would  describe  them  if  they  were  caught  in  their  most 
embarrassing  moment.  The  incident  gave  rise  to  Larney's  citizens  group, 
which  monitors  the  media  for  such  insults. 

"These  programs  influence  the  young  and  the  influential  with  kids  coming 
up,"  says  Larney,  who  also  works  with  the  American  Indian  Education 
Program  for  Dallas  schools,  but  emphasized  that  she  wasn't  speaking  in 
that  capacity. 

Yellowfish  says  her  mouth  fell  open  when  she  heard  the  radio  bit. 

"I  heard  that  on  the  radio,  and  I was  insulted,"  says  Yellowfish,  42,  a 
member  of  the  Alabama-Coushatta  tribe.  Her  husband's  roots  are  in  the 
Comanche,  Delaware  and  Caddo  tribes,  she  says. 

Sometimes,  she  points  out,  people  seem  to  forget  there  still  are 
American  Indians  who  are  living  and  trying  to  raise  families.  They're  not 
relics . 

Her  four  children  - two  sons  who  are  25  and  19,  and  two  daughters,  15 
and  14  - haven't  had  many  problems  in  their  public  schools  or  in  their 
East  Dallas  neighborhood,  other  than  sometimes  being  teased  about  their 
last  name. 

But,  as  Yellowfish  points  out,  lots  of  kids  with  unusual  names  get 
teased,  so  that's  not  a big  deal. 

What's  significant,  she  says,  is  that  the  stereotypes  of  American 
Indians  be  challenged,  and  that  the  exploitation  of  their  culture  be 
addressed . 

When  some  American  Indian  groups  visit  elementary  schools,  she  says, 
"sometimes  the  little  kids  will  ask  us  if  we  live  in  a teepee.  They'll  say, 
'Do  you  still  shoot  people  with  arrows?'  Because  that's  what  they  see  on 
TV. " 

The  YMCA's  Indian-themed  program  obviously  didn't  intentionally  offend 
American  Indians.  Perhaps  it  glorified  the  culture.  That  is,  if  you 
believe  that  imitation  is  the  sincerest  form  of  flattery. 

But  I tend  to  listen  to  the  people  who  have  worn  the  shoes,  rather  than 
those  who've  just  tried  them  on.  And  in  their  minds,  the  YMCA  made  a smart 
move,  a courageous  one  even,  given  the  YMCA's  own  tradition. 

"To  me,  it's  a big  step,"  says  Yellowfish.  "To  me,  they  were  playing  out 
a fairy  tale  like  Indians  aren't  real,  but  they  are  real.  You  can  play-act 
Cinderella  - that's  a fairy  tale  - but  not  a people  who  still  exist." 

(lames  Ragland  is  a columnist  for  The  Dallas  Morning  News.  Write  to  him 
at  The  Dallas  Morning  News,  Communications  Center,  Dallas,  TX,  75265, 
or  send  e-mail  to  jragland(3dallas  news.com) 

Copyright  c.  2003,  The  Dallas  Morning  News. 

Visit  The  Dallas  Morning  News  on  the  World  Wide  Web  at 
http: //www. dallasnews . com 

Distributed  by  Knight  Ridder/Tribune  Information  Services. 

"RE : Columbus  Day"  

Date:  Wednesday,  October  01,  2003  8:27  PM 
From:  <softbreze45@aol . com> 

Sub j : columbus  day. . .this  is  excellent! 

Mailing  List:  Tribal  Fires  <Tribal_Fires@yahoogroups . com> 

Columbus  day  approaches,  this  event  provides  a great  teaching 
opportunity  for  all. 

Please  forward  and  print  (one  copy  or  many)  of  this  questionnaire  and 
distribute  as  widely  as  possible.  Have  your  children  hand  it  to  their 
teachers,  post  it  on  the  bulletin  board  at  your  community  center, 
discuss  it  with  your  friends  and  neighbors,  mail  a copy  to  your 
Mayor,  City  Council  and  House  Representatives,  Senators,  Governor  and 
President  --  why  are  politicians  neglecting  to  do  something  about 
this  absurd  & abominable  holy  day  (that  IS  what  holiday  means)  that 
only  serves  the  purpose  of  rubbing  salt  into  some  of  the  old. 


festering  wounds  of  so  many  in  our  multi-cultural  society.  WHY  DO  WE 
CELEBRATE  COLUMBUS  DAY?  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  day  to  each  of 
us,  or  is  there  any  meaning  at  all?  Please,  bring  this  up  as  a topic 
of  discussion  with  others,  and  let  me  know  what  kind  of  responses  you 
hear. 

Questions  To  Ponder  As  Columbus  Day  nears 

1.  Columbus  sailed  into  the  Caribbean  and  never  even  set  foot  in  what 
is  now  known  as  the  United  States.  So,  why  do  we,  in  the  United 
States,  give  him  one  of  our  8 Federal  holidays? 

2.  Why  would  Columbus  be  given  credit  for  "discovering"  the  Americas 
anyway,  when  we  all  know  those  lands  were  already  inhabited  and  had 
been  for  thousands  of  years?  Didn't  the  inhabitants  of  those  lands 
discover  them?  Look  at  any  map  of  the  US  and  see  the  many,  many,  many 
states,  cities  and  towns  that  all  bear  the  Native  American  names  of 
people  and  peoples  who  once  populated  those  regions:  Illinois, 

Indiana,  Oklahoma,  Cheyenne,  Nantuckett,  Milwaukee,  Yuma,  Omaha, 
Wichita,  Tallahassee,  Mississippi,  Muskogee,  Tennessee,  Allegheny, 
Missouri,  Kentucky,  Huron,  Tuscaloosa  and  on  and  on  and  on 

3.  Knowing  that  Native  Americans  were  already  here,  and  Columbus 
never  was  here,  why  does  anyone  go  along  with  the  myth  that  "Columbus 
Discovered  America",  when  we  all  know  it  is  not  true? 

4.  Why  aren't  we  taught  the  whole  truth  about  Columbus'  actions  and 
the  devastating  consequences  of  those  actions?  Why  are  we  only  told 
about  Columbus,  who  as  a boy  who  always  wanted  to  sail  and  then  when 
he  got  older  Spain  provided  him  three  ships  & he  sailed  across  the 
ocean  and  DISCOVERED  A NEW  WORLD!  (where  millions  of  Taino  had  lived 
for  thousands  of  years  and  which  we  now  call  the  Caribbean).  Why  are 
we  only  taught  about  that  FIRST  voyage,  and  not  the  other  3 voyages, 
when  all  hell  broke  loose?  Why  aren't  we  taught  about  how  on  the 
second  voyage,  unlike  the  first  when  Columbus  only  had  3 small  old 
ships,  Columbus  was  given  17  large  ships  and  1,500  armed  men  eagerly 
signed  up  for  the  chance  to  go  to  the  "New  World"  with  hopes  of 
getting  rich  quick  on  the  gold  to  be  found  there?  Also,  why  aren't  we 
taught  about  the  greed  and  brutality  of  the  Spaniards  against  the  Taino 
(who  have  been  remembered  as  "naked  savages"  in  our  history  books,  if 
at  all),  and  how  the  Taino  were  murdered  and  enslaved  on  that  second 
voyage?  Why  are  we  not  taught  about  the  third  voyage  & how  when  King 
Ferdinand  & Queen  Isabella  of  Spain  heard  about  Columbus'  actions  in 
the  "New  World"  he  was  sent  back  to  Spain  in  chains  to  stand  trial 

for  his  crimes,  was  convicted  and  stripped  of  his  titles?  Or,  how  the 
Spaniards  tricked  80  of  the  Taino  leaders  into  a hut  and  burned  them 
alive?  Isn't  to  omit  the  ugly  part  of  the  truth  considered  LYING  BY 
OMISSION?  Then,  that  is  what  our  schools  are  doing  when  they  only 
teach  about  the  first  voyage,  they  are  lying  by  omission  to  our 
students,  and  we  as  a improperly  educated  country  have  a holiday  for 
an  evil,  greedy,  slave-trading,  murderer. 

5.  Some  people  say  he  is  worthy  of  the  honor  of  a holiday  for  his 
nautical  genius,  but  the  Vikings  sailed  across  the  ocean  to  North 
America  500  years  before,  Marco  Polo  sailed  to  China  & India  300 
years  prior  and  the  Chinese  set  foot  upon  the  very  shores  that 
Columbus  did  71  years  prior  to  the  arrival  of  Columbus,  the 
difference  being,  Columbus  "claimed"  the  land  and  cites  the  Papal 
Bulls  with  giving  him  the  authority  to  do  so  if  no  one  disputes  the 
action,  and  Columbus  according  to  his  journal,  was  careful  to  add 
that  no  one  disputed  it  at  the  time,  while  admitting  at  the  same  time 
that  they  could  not  understand  each  other,  so  how  could  they  be 
expected  to  understand  what  his  flag-planting  and  pronunciations 
meant? 


6.  Many  people  will  argue  that  Columbus  brought  Western  Civilization 
to  what  is  now  known  as  the  United  States,  and  that  is  the  reason  the 
US  bestows  upon  him  the  honor  of  a holiday.  But  how  can  we  make  that 
correlation  when  Columbus,  working  for  Spain,  came  in  1492  and  the 
European  colonizers  who  came  here  TWO  HUNDRED  years  later,  came  from 
England?  If  Columbus  is  worthy  of  being  given  credit  for  this 
"achievement",  wouldn't  it  have  happened  200  years  earlier  and  wouldn't 
we  all  be  speaking  Spanish  now  as  the  countries  he  invaded  do? 

7.  Some  people  will  argue  that  Columbus  Day  is  a day  for  recognition 
of  Italians,  an  Italian  Pride  Day.  Are  Italians  more  worthy  of 
recognition  than  other  ethnic  groups  in  this  country  we  have  proudly 
(?)  nicknamed  "The  Melting  Pot"?  I have  heard  Italians  say  that 
Germans  have  Oktoberfest,  the  Irish  have  St.  Patrick's  Day  and 
Mexicans  have  Cinco  de  Mayo,  but  none  of  those  are  FEDERAL  holidays. 

The  only  two  ethnic  groups  worthy  of  recognition  for  their 
contributions  and  sacrifice  in  this  land  are  those  who  were  ALREADY 
HERE  when  the  Europeans  came  and  those  who  the  Europeans  BROUGHT  HERE 
IN  CHAINS.  All  other  ethnic  groups  came  here  voluntarily.  It  was  long 
overdue  but  African  Americans  finally  got  their  holiday  - Dr.  Martin 
Luther  King,  Dr.  Day  in  Danuary. . . . but  Native  Americans  still  don't  have 
a holiday  (urge  your  congressmen  and  women  to  support  House  Bill  #167). 

8.  Some  people  think  he  is  deserving  of  the  honor  because  he  proved 
the  world  was  round,  but  this  was  already  a widely  accepted  belief  by 
educated  people  at  the  time  as  Ptolemy,  the  ancient  astronomer  and 
geographer  from  Egypt,  declared  that  the  Earth  was  spherical  in  the 
second  century. 

7.  Why  do  17  states  refuse  to  recognize  and/or  celebrate  Columbus 
Day? 

8.  Why  do  protestors  gather  and  march  at  every  Columbus  Day  Parade? 

9.  And,  WHY  is  Columbus  honored  with  one  of  our  8 federal  holidays  in 
the  US  when, 

a.  He  didn't  "discover"  us,  or  anything  previously  undiscovered  or 
uninhabited  b.  He  never  set  foot  on  what  is  now  U.S.  soil.  c.  His 
legacy  is  greed,  theft,  destruction,  brutality,  slave-trading  and 
murder  d.  It  is  offensive  to  Latin  American,  African  American  and 
Native  Americans  e.  Native  Americans,  who  were  here  and  are  worthy  of 
a holiday,  still  don't  have  one. 

10.  And  why  have  the  Taino  people  of  the  Caribbean  and  those  in  the 
US,  whose  ancestors  have  paid  such  a huge  price  for  the  misfortune  of 
being  "discovered",  been  erroneously  declared  extinct  and  are 
therefore  denied  legal  recognition  by  the  government? 

To  learn  more  about  the  truth,  read: 

I would  suggest  starting  with: 

Lies  My  Teacher  Told  Me,  by  Dames  Loewen: 
http://www.uvm.edu/~jloewen/ 

and 

The  Peoples  History  Of  The  United  States,  by  Howard  Zinn: 
http: //www. thirdworldtraveler . com/Zinn/Columbus_PeoplesHx . html 

Kris 

When  asked  by  an  anthropologist  what  the  Indians  called  America 
before  the  white  man  came,  an  Indian  said  simply . "Ours" 

Vine  Deloria 
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Navajo  Code  Talker  president  wants  U.S.  troops  out  of  Iraq 
By  Dim  Snyder/The  Daily  Times 
Oct  5,  2003,  12:12 

SFIIPROCK  - The  president  of  the  Navajo  Code  Talkers  Association  said 
Friday  he  opposes  U.S.  troops  being  stationed  in  Iraq  because  suspected 
weapons  of  mass  destruction  were  never  found. 

"At  the  time  the  reasoning  was  good  (to  invade)  because  they  feared 
Saddam  Flussein  was  manufacturing  weapons,"  former  U.S.  Marine  Sam  Billison 
said.  Since  the  weapons  were  never  found  - and  more  U.S.  troops  are  being 
killed  now  compared  to  when  the  actual  fighting  took  place  - they  should 
come  home,  he  added. 

"It's  different  now,"  Billison  said.  "When  we  went  to  war  it  was  a 
declared  World  War.  It  had  to  do  with  the  Japanese  attacking  our  country." 

He  added  "It's  good  to  support  the  troops  but  if  we  find  there  isn't  any 
purpose  (in  Iraq)  the  American  people  are  going  to  have  to  think." 

The  association  is  made  up  of  U.S.  Marine  World  War  II  Navajo  veterans 
who  developed  an  unbreakable  Navajo  code  to  defeat  the  Japanese.  The  Code 
Talkers  were  involved  in  some  of  the  bloodiest  battles  of  the  South 
Pacific  - including  Saipan. 

There  are  approximately  350  Navajo  Code  Talkers  alive  today. 

"We  have  marched  in  the  last  five  presidential  inaugurations  except  for 
the  last  one,"  Billison  said.  "For  some  reason  we  didn't  get  invited. 

Maybe  they  found  out  we  were  all  democrats." 

The  Code  Talkers  met  three  times  with  President  Clinton  during  his 
administration,  he  added.  "Clinton  really  loves  the  Code  Talkers." 

Jim  Snyder:  jims@daily-times.com 

Copyright  c.  2003  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
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Annual  trek  commemorates  famous  battle 

By  Jerome  Tharaud/Havre  Daily  News/ jtharaud@havredailynews . com 

CHINOOK  - The  Nez  Perce  who  make  the  10-hour  trip  from  Idaho  every  year 
to  commemorate  the  struggle  at  this  battlefield  north  of  the  Bear  Paw 
Mountains  will  tell  you  the  weather  is  typically  a fitting  reminder  of  the 
hardships  about  800  of  their  ancestors  faced  here  on  six  snowy  fall  days 
in  1877. 

On  Sunday  morning  warm  sunshine  and  a gentle  breeze  graced  the  two 
riderless  horses  - one  representing  the  Nez  Perce  men  and  boys  who  were 
here,  the  other  representing  the  women  and  girls  - that  were  led  in  a 
circle  around  a crowd  of  more  than  100  people  - mostly  Nez  Perce,  along 
with  a sprinkling  of  Assiniboine  and  Gros  Ventre  American  Indians  and 
National  Park  Service  employees  - gathered  at  the  Bear  Paw  Battlefield 
Sunday  morning. 

The  tribe  has  repeated  this  memorial  ceremony,  which  also  included  a 
traditional  pipe  ceremony,  honor  songs,  speeches  by  tribal  leaders  and  the 


laying  of  a memorial  wreath,  since  1977.  The  group  also  visited  Fort  Walsh 
Alberta,  on  Saturday  and,  earlier  Sunday  morning,  a site  on  the  Milk  River 
where  seven  Nez  Perce  warriors  were  killed. 

Nez  Perce  tribal  chair  Anthony  Johnson  recalled  his  earlier  visits  here 
years  ago. 

"We  shed  tears,  felt  anger  and  hatred.  As  time  went  on  I understood  the 
purpose  of  being  here  and  the  word  of  healing  instead  of  hatred,"  said 
Johnson,  33,  who  brought  his  young  daughter  to  the  battlefield  this  year. 
"Maybe  the  next  generation,  she  won't  feel  the  hatred  that  I felt  as  an 
angry  young  man . " 

For  the  Nez  Perce,  the  battle  - where  about  40  Nez  Perce  and  24  U.S. 
soldiers  died  - marked  the  end  of  a 1,600-mile  trek  toward  safety  in 
Canada,  and  the  beginning  of  a period  of  dispersal  of  the  five  bands  of 
Nez  Perce  who  made  it  this  far. 

Some  430  stayed  behind  with  Chief  Joseph,  surrendering  on  Oct.  5;  more 
than  250  others  slipped  away  before  and  after  the  battle  and  made  it  into 
Canada,  said  local  history  teacher  Jim  Magera,  a seasonal  park  ranger  at 
the  battlefield  who  has  studied  the  Nez  Perce  since  1955. 

Some  stayed  in  Canada,  while  others  eventually  returned  to  the  United 
States.  Another  band  refused  to  fight  early  on  in  the  war  but  were  taken 
prisoner  and  sent  to  Fort  Vancouver,  Wash.  Joseph's  band  was  sent  to  Fort 
Leavenworth,  Kansas,  to  languish  until  1885,  when  the  287  who  survived 
were  split  between  the  tribe's  Idaho  reservation  at  Lapwai  and  the 
Colville  Indian  Reservation  in  Washington  state.  Many  Nez  Perce  eventually 
moved  to  those  two  reservations,  and  a few  also  went  to  the  Umatilla 
Indian  Reservation  in  Oregon.  Still  others  settled  on  other  tribes' 
reservations,  including  Fort  Belknap  and  the  Crow  Indian  Reservation. 

Today's  Nez  Perce  are  tied  to  these  places  by  the  dead  they  buried  there 
The  descendants  of  Joseph,  Looking  Glass,  Ollokot,  White  Bird,  Yellow  Wolf 
and  others  come  together  this  time  every  year  in  Montana. 

"It's  a time  for  us  to  reconnect  with  the  land,"  said  Nakia  Williamson- 
Cloud,  28,  one  of  two  riders  who  led  the  riderless  horses  around  the 
circle.  "The  reason  we  treat  it  so  sacred  is  because  our  people  are  buried 
here. " 

He  said  the  tribe  has  a similar  ceremony  at  Fort  Vancouver  every  year. 

Williamson-Cloud  said  the  visits  help  remind  him  of  the  hardships,  but 
that  the  purpose  is  not  to  cast  blame. 

"We're  more  interested  in  reconciliation  with  our  past  and  trying  to 
move  past  this,"  he  said. 

That  doesn't  mean  forgetting,  said  tribal  member  Robert  Taylor,  39. 

"All  our  lives  we've  learned  of  Chief  Joseph,  Yellow  Wolf,  Looking 
Glass,"  and  the  other  warriors,  Taylor  said.  "To  be  some  place  where 
things  actually  happened,  it  connects  you  to  this." 

He  added,  "Children  need  to  know  why  a treaty  was  written,  what  roots 
and  berries  to  gather,  when  to  hunt.  In  essence,  we're  here  because  our 
elders  are  still  teaching  us." 

Taylor  said  the  Nez  Perce  used  to  come  to  this  area  before  1877  to  hunt 
and  had  ties  with  Montana  tribes  like  the  Flathead  tribes. 

Geneva  Greene-Towner  said  she  grew  up  hearing  stories  about  the 
battlefield.  Now  she  brings  her  children  and  her  grandchildren  from  Lapwai 
every  year  - "so  they'll  know  where  they  came  from  and  that  they  are 
survivors . " 

Magera  said  the  battlefield  is  one  of  the  few  sites  from  the  Nez  Perce 
War  of  1877  that  still  looks  the  way  it  did  at  the  time  of  the  battle,  and 
that  people  come  here  from  all  over  the  world  to  see  what  he  called  "a 
paradigm  of  American  Indian  experience." 

But  he  said  there  is  another  side  of  the  story  that  should  not  be 
forgotten:  the  U.S.  soldiers  who  fought  here.  Magera  said  the  soldiers 
were  caught  in  the  political  climate  of  the  time,  and  that  unlike  other 
battles  like  the  one  at  the  Big  Hole  on  Aug.  10,  1877,  they  did  not  behave 
brutally  here. 

"I  think  that's  a side  of  the  story  that  needs  to  be  told,  the  humanity 
of  the  soldiers,"  he  said.  Magera  said  the  soldiers  looked  the  other  way 
while  some  of  the  Indians  escaped  into  Canada,  and  said  there  is  at  least 
one  account  of  soldiers  giving  water  to  women  and  children  who  were  crying 


for  it. 

But  women  and  children  were  killed,  said  Johnson  after  the  ceremony,  as 
he  faced  east  over  the  battlefield  to  watch  small  groups  leaving  gifts  of 
tobacco,  beads  and  food  along  the  trail. 

Johnson  recalled  the  anger  he  felt  years  ago  when  a friend  pointed  out 
the  spot  where  he  said  three  women  and  a little  girl  were  killed  by  an 
artillery  shell  during  the  battle.  He  said  the  deaths  of  warriors  and 
soldiers  was  easier  to  accept  than  the  others,  because  that's  what 
warriors  and  soldiers  do. 

"For  women  and  children  to  die,  it  hurts,"  he  said. 

Johnson  started  to  cry  and  wiped  his  cheek  with  his  thumb  while  his  6- 
year-old  daughter  played  nearby.  He  recalled  the  first  time  his  mother 
took  him  here. 

"When  I was  her  age  we  came  to  this  site  and  she  cried.  All  she  said  was 
'Our  people  died  here.'  It'll  be  the  same  for  my  daughter  one  day  when 
she's  older." 

It  will  be  different  at  least  in  one  way,  he  hopes. 

"I  want  her  to  be  strong  enough  to  not  feel  anger.  ...  It's  in  our 
nature  to  be  strong  warriors,  but  not  in  terms  of  carrying  anger,"  he  said 
Copyright  c.  2003  Havre  MT  Daily  News. 
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Accord  builds  in  Klamath  Basin 

Agricultural  and  tribal  leaders  are  working  together  on  what  would  be 
a historic  plan  to  deal  with  water  shortages 
October  4,  2003 
MICHAEL  MILSTEIN 

KLAMATH  FALLS  - Klamath  Basin  tribes  and  farmers  two  years  ago  stood  on 
opposite  sides  as  farms  lost  their  irrigation  water  to  a federally 
protected  fish  long  valued  by  tribes  as  a food  source. 

Now  they  seek  to  resolve  the  region's  divisive  water  battle  through  a 
historic  accord  that  could  return  to  tribes  ancestral  lands  the  size  of 
Rhode  Island  while  downsizing  farms  at  least  in  dry  years. 

Recent  meetings  here  have  drawn  nearly  20  leaders  from  Southern  Oregon 
and  Northern  California.  Their  goal:  to  assure  farms  a predictable,  if 
reduced,  water  supply  and  to  restore  fish  and  wildlife  promised  to  the 
tribes  under  their  1864  treaty  with  the  government. 

"It's  the  first  time  I've  felt  there's  a genuine  opportunity  to  make 
things  better,"  said  John  Crawford,  a farmer  in  Tulelake,  Calif.,  and 
board  member  of  the  Tulelake  Irrigation  District.  "We're  all  going  to  have 
to  give  a little  bit,  but  nobody's  going  to  give  more  than  they  need  to 
keep  their  communities  whole." 

The  talks  come  as  the  Bush  administration  continues  weighing  a return  to 
the  tribes  of  roughly  690,000  acres  of  former  reservation  land  that  is  now 
national  forest. 

"I  think  we're  all  concerned  that  solutions,  if  they're  going  to  take, 
need  to  come  from  folks  out  there,"  said  Sue  Ellen  Wooldridge,  deputy 
chief  of  staff  to  U.S.  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton.  "We  can  help  and 
bring  resources  to  bear,  but  they're  the  ones  who  know  what  can  work  for 
the  long  term. " 

The  Oregonian  joined  key  participants  last  week  in  touring  affected 
areas.  They  said  any  compact  probbly  will  involve  several  key  elements: 

Intensive  restoration  of  fish  and  wildlife  habitat  throughout  the 
Klamath  drainage,  especially  in  its  headwaters  that  feed  Upper  Klamath 
Lake.  The  lake  is  home  to  endangered  suckers,  prized  by  tribes,  but 


suffers  declining  water  quality. 

A transfer  of  segments  of  the  Winema  and  Fremont  national  forests  to  the 
Klamath  Tribes.  The  tribes  have  sought  return  of  the  former  reservation 
land  almost  since  the  U.S.  government  bought  them  out  more  than  50  years 
ago. 

Shrinking  of  farms  within  the  220,000-acre  Klamath  Project  during  dry 
years  and  perhaps  permanently.  Agriculture  leaders  have  firmly  resisted 
permanent  downsizing,  but  others  argue  it's  essential  to  reduce  water 
demand . 

Assurances  that  remaining  farms  will  receive  water  in  dry  years.  Some 
could  come  from  new  reservoirs  now  under  study. 

Resolution  of  overlapping  water  rights  in  the  upper  end  of  the  basin. 

The  state  has  tried  to  settle  these,  unsuccessfully,  for  more  than  20 
years.  The  Klamath  Tribes  claim  a priority  right  to  all  water  in  the  basin 
But  tribes  could  yield  to  farms  if  suckers  and  other  species  recover. 

Reduced  power  rates  for  farmers.  Klamath  farms  now  enjoy  very  cheap 
power  to  run  irrigation  pumps,  but  the  deal  will  expire  in  2006,  and 
prices  could  jump  tenfold  or  more. 

The  alternative:  more  conflict  The  alternative  to  a compact, 
participants  say,  is  more  conflict:  in  the  courts  and  in  the  broader 
Klamath  Basin  community,  with  a persistent  divide  between  tribes  and 
agricultural  interests. 

Tribal  members  and  farmers  last  week  toured  the  Klamath  Project  --  the 
first  time  many  had  spent  time  together,  glimpsing  each  other's  views. 

Some  estimated  the  likelihood  of  an  accord  at  50-50.  Others  said  it  was 
better  than  that. 

"There's  a lot  of  listening  that  needs  to  take  place  that  hasn't  in  the 
past,"  said  Becky  Hyde,  who  runs  a ranch  at  the  headwaters  of  the  Klamath 
River.  "Some  of  us  are  getting  tired  of  our  reputation  in  the  basin  for 
not  being  able  to  get  along." 

Attention  by  the  Bush  administration  presents  a rare  chance  to  advance  a 
compact  through  Congress,  many  said.  The  return  of  land  to  the  tribes  and 
portions  of  a water  rights  settlement  would  require  congressional  approval 

"I  hope  all  parties  in  this  feel  that  the  window  of  opportunity  is 
opening  and  is  probably  as  wide  as  it  will  ever  get,"  said  Allan  Foreman, 
chairman  of  the  Klamath  Tribes.  "We're  always  cautious  about  what  the 
government  does.  But  I think  there's  an  awareness  now  that  this  can  really 
happen . " 

He  said  he  hopes  to  have  a plan  to  advance  to  Congress  this  winter. 

Critics,  among  them  environmental  and  fishing  groups,  contend  the 
administration  advanced  the  interests  of  agriculture  at  the  expense  of 
wildlife  and  the  tribes  dependent  on  it. 

But  Foreman  said  Bush  officials  have  treated  the  Klamath  Tribes  fairly. 

Tribes  plan  for  regained  land  "I  have  always  felt  all  the  way  through 
that  they're  very  genuine,"  he  said.  "I've  never  felt  they're  unjustly 
favoring  agriculture  over  other  groups.  I really  feel  they're  trying  to  do 
what's  right." 

Tribes  have  elaborate  plans  for  the  land  they  hope  to  regain. 

They  drafted  two  of  the  region's  top  forestry  experts  --  Derry  Franklin 
of  the  University  of  Washington  and  Norman  Dohnson  of  Oregon  State 
University  --  to  draw  a blueprint  that,  in  seeking  to  restore  an  original 
ponderosa  pine  landscape,  calls  for  selective  logging  in  thickets  that 
grew  during  decades  of  firefighting  and  for  plantings  to  improve  wildlife 
habitat  and  stream  quality. 

More  than  two  years  in  the  making,  the  blueprint  underwent  extensive 
peer  review  and  will  be  released  publicly  within  a few  weeks.  Foreman  said 

"I  predict  this  will  be  the  gold  standard  for  forest  management  plans," 
he  said. 

Healthy  land  and  wildlife  are  keys  to  restoring  the  tribe's  self- 
sufficiency,  tribal  leaders  say. 

"I  don't  think  it's  much  different  from  what  the  other  folks  in  the 
basin  want,  either,"  said  Deff  Mitchell,  a former  tribal  chairman. 

The  debacle  of  2001  was  a long  time  coming.  Klamath  water  is  overtapped, 
facing  demands  from  farms,  wildlife  and  tribes  at  the  upper  and  lower  ends 
of  the  Klamath  River.  Dry  years  such  as  2001  prove  there  is  often  not 


enough  to  go  around. 

If  another  such  situation  is  to  be  avoided,  all  parties  must  give 
something  up,  say  those  involved  in  the  current  talks. 

"There  has  to  be  a ' share-the-pain ' component  to  this  by  all  parties," 
Foreman  said.  "If  we're  going  to  achieve  certainty  for  all  of  us,  there 
has  to  be  a reduction  in  agriculture  in  the  basin." 

Farmers  this  year  participated  in  a water-bank  plan  that  idled  farmland 
in  exchange  for  a per-acre  federal  payment,  freeing  water  for  remaining 
crops.  Agricultural  leaders  say  they  could  accept  continued  idling  in  dry 
years,  but  would  more  firmly  resist  permanent  farm  buyouts  also  proposed. 

Some  in  community  excluded  Even  if  a water  agreement  is  reached, 
opposition  is  likely.  Turning  over  public  land  to  the  tribes  sparks 
controversy.  Some  fear  a deal  will  sell  out  ranch  land  above  Upper  Klamath 
Lake,  where  habitat  restoration  is  critical  and  cool,  clean  water 
especially  valuable. 

The  current  negotiations  have  excluded  parts  of  the  community  who  backed 
farmers  through  the  bitter  summer  of  2001,  some  say. 

"You're  never  going  to  get  a comprehensive  settlement  through  secret 
talks,"  said  Roger  Nicholson,  a ranch  owner  in  the  upper  basin  who  said  he 
has  not  been  invited  to  participate. 

The  talks  have  not  included  environmental  groups  or  tribes  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  Klamath  River  concerned  about  the  health  of  salmon  there.  But 
the  discussion  has  just  begun  and  will  soon  expand  to  include  more  public 
involvement,  said  Dan  Keppen,  director  of  the  Klamath  Water  Users 
Association . 

Michael  Milstein:  503-294-7689;  michaelmilstein@news.oregonian.com 
Copyright  c.  2003  The  Oregonian/Portland  OR. 
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Resolution  on  Badlands  plan  eludes  park  service 
By  Domay  Steen,  Dournal  Staff  Writer 
October  1,  2003 

MANDERSON  - Testimony  on  Monday  by  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  members  and 
National  Park  Service  officials  failed  to  bring  hoped-for  results  on  plans 
for  the  South  Unit  of  Badlands  National  Park. 

With  National  Park  Service  Midwest  regional  director  Ernest  Quintana  in 
the  audience  at  the  Wounded  Knee  Elementary  School  gymnasium,  40  people 
from  Manderson,  Wounded  Knee,  White  Florse  Creek,  Medicine  Root  and  other 
districts  listened  to  community  testimony  as  park  officials  announced 
plans  for  a fossil  dig  near  Stronghold  Table. 

They  rejected  the  proposal. 

Another  meeting  is  planned  for  Thursday,  Oct.  2,  in  Eagle  Butte. 

Quoting  spiritual  leaders  Frank  Kills  Enemy,  Frank  Short  Florn  and  Frank 
Fools  Crow  on  Monday,  Toby  Big  Boy  reminded  audience  members  that  the  area 
of  Stronghold  Table  was  sacred  historically  and  culturally  to  them  and 
that  "no  one  should  be  there." 

"We  will  resist,  and  we  will  continue  to  resist,"  Big  Boy  said.  "We  must 
acknowledge  the  Ghost  Dancers  who  protected  us,  and  we  now  must  protect 
them. " 

George  Tall  said:  "Our  responsibility  on  this  land  is  to  our  children. 

You  only  work  here,  we  live  here.  This  is  why  we're  fighting  for  this 
land . " 

An  advocate  of  the  original  Fort  Laramie  treaties,  the  52-year-old 
Manderson  man  said  he  wants  the  land  returned  to  the  tribe  and  future 
generations  of  Lakota  people  who  will  live  here. 

In  introductory  remarks  before  the  testimony,  the  Park  Service's 


Quintana  acknowledged  that  much  has  been  accomplished  since  an  August 
meeting  to  air  grievances  in  Omaha,  Neb. 

"But  we  have  a long  way  to  go  to  re-earn  the  trust  of  the  people,"  he 
said . 

Assuming  his  title  as  Midwest  regional  director  in  Duly,  Quintana  has 
worked  in  the  National  Park  Service  for  32  years.  His  job  is  to  see  that 
the  Park  Service  is  in  compliance  with  a memorandum  of  agreement  signed 
with  the  tribe  in  1976  and  to  report  to  Congress  what  is  said  during 
meetings  with  the  tribe.  He  said  he  hopes  the  tribe  sees  positive  movement 
in  finding  a solution  to  the  issue  of  management. 

Badlands  National  Park's  South  Unit  is  part  of  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian 
Reservation  and  its  tribal  land.  Under  the  memorandum  of  agreement,  the 
National  Park  Service  administers  the  South  Unit,  which  includes 
responsibility  for  items  of  historical  or  scientific  interest  on  tribal 
lands . 

Plans  surfaced  last  summer  for  a fossil  dig  near  Stronghold  Table  in  the 
South  Unit.  Stronghold  Table  has  cultural  and  historic  significance  for 
the  Lakota,  whose  ancestors  danced  the  Ghost  Dance  there  before  the  1890 
Wounded  Knee  Massacre.  Survivors  retreated  to  Stronghold  after  the 
massacre . 

"The  memorandum  of  agreement  of  1976  is  the  basis  where  we  start  to 
define  greater  management,"  Quintana  said.  "I  agree  it  needs  to  be 
retooled.  ...  It  can  be  a better  document." 

Tribal  President  John  Yellow  Bird  Steele  acted  as  moderator,  and  BIA 
Superintendent  Larry  Bodin  attended  the  meeting  as  well.  "A  lot  of 
feelings  have  been  percolating  about  this  in  the  last  27  years,"  Steele 
said . 

Frank  Ecoffey,  77,  opposes  the  condemnation  of  trust  land,  the  forced 
removal  of  125  families  and  continued  violations  of  the  1976  memorandum  of 
agreement . 

"All  the  people  I've  talked  to  say  it's  now  time  for  it  to  come  to  an 
end,"  he  said.  "We  say,  'No  more  MOA.'" 

For  more  than  a year,  Earl  Tall,  49,  of  White  Horse  Creek  has  opposed 
the  plans  for  the  fossil  dig  and  future  heritage  center. 

Tall  wants  all  the  land  returned  to  the  tribe  and  reservation.  He  said 
it  was  never  for  sale  and  the  tribe  had  never  willingly  given  any  of  it 
away. 

His  voice  cracking  with  anger.  Tall  looked  at  Quintana  and  said,  "At 
that  center,  they  should  tell  the  real  story  about  how  the  Lakota  people 
keep  getting  the  short  end  of  the  stick." 

Contact  Jomay  Steen  at  394-8418  or  jomay . steen@rapidcityjournal . com 
Copyright  c.  2003  The  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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Sustaining  Earth:  American  Indians  have  been  stewards  of  Wisconsin 
land  for  centuries 

October  4,  2003 

Ron  Seely  Environment  reporter 

In  northern  Wisconsin  there  are  places  few  know  about,  places  where  the 
woods  are  deep  and  the  lakes  are  clean  and  wild  rice  grows  tall  during  the 
warm  months  of  summer. 

These  are  special,  nearly  wild  landscapes  and  they  are  tended  by  people 
who  are  as  little  known,  in  reality,  as  the  lands  upon  which  they  live. 
Yet,  these  are  ancient  peoples  who  practiced  what  we  now  know  as 
sustainability  long  before  that  word  ever  became  the  darling  of  American 


conservationists . 

Today,  when  many  of  us  speak  of  Wisconsin's  American  Indians  and  their 
cultures,  we  hardly  get  beyond  gambling  and  casinos  and  a litany  of 
stereotypes.  All  one  has  to  do  is  tally  the  headlines  that  involve 
Wisconsin's  tribes.  Almost  all  of  them  are  about  casinos  and  gambling 
compacts.  It  is  an  oversight  that  ignores  much  of  what  the  tribes  are 
really  about  and  silences  centuries  of  wisdom  and  knowledge  about  how  to 
live  in  the  natural  world. 

These  are  Wisconsin's  native  people,  the  Menominee  with  their  green  and 
shadowy  forest  or  the  Sokaogon  Chippewa  with  their  sensitive  and 
flourishing  rice  beds.  The  Lac  du  Flambeau  Chippewa  and  the  Lac  Court 
Oreilles  work  to  protect  some  of  the  most  beautiful  lakes  in  the  state. 

And  the  Bad  River  Chippewa  manage  one  of  the  largest  freshwater  estuaries 
on  the  Great  Lakes.  So  diligent  is  the  Bad  River  band  in  its  husbandry  of 
the  sprawling,  rice-filled  sloughs  that  the  Nature  Conservancy  said  last 
week  it's  turning  over  21,322  acres  of  adjacent  land  - which  it  bought  for 
$4.5  million  - for  the  tribe  to  care  for. 

On  acreage  they  have  fought  and  sacrificed  to  keep,  these  tribes  and 
several  others  have  carved  a life  that  has  much  more  to  do  with  wood  and 
water  and  the  green  and  growing  plants  of  the  forest  than  with  the 
artificial  clamor  of  the  casino.  Those  who  make  their  homes  on  the 
reservations  will  tell  you  that  it  is  this  other  world  - of  white  pine  and 
hemlock,  of  river  and  lake,  of  rice  and  medicinal  plants,  of  walleye  and 
deer,  of  sky  and  earth  and  fire  - that  is  the  real  world  of  Wisconsin's 
native  tribes. 

Because  many  tribal  members  still  rely  on  their  lakes  and  forests  for 
food  and  because  they  live  in  a culture  that  lends  even  spiritual 
importance  to  the  natural  world,  Wisconsin's  American  Indians  are 
especially  good  stewards  of  the  land  and  its  resources. 

"It  goes  back,"  said  Alan  Caldwell,  director  of  the  Menominee  Culture 
Institute,  "to  the  cultural  and  spiritual  beliefs  of  the  community,  to  our 
origin  stories  that  are  in  our  oral  histories.  Where  did  we  come  from? 
Where  did  we  originate?  Our  stories  tell  us  we  came  from  the  earth.  So 
there  is  that  spiritual  connection,  that  cultural  connection  to  the  earth. 
That's  why  we  have  the  responsibility  to  take  care  of  the  earth  . 

In  the  decisions  we  make  today,  we  have  to  ask  what  impact  will  those 
decisions  have  on  our  grandchildren  and  our  great  grandchildren . " 

This  is  not  to  say  that  all  American  Indians  are  predisposed  to  protect 
natural  resources.  Such  a positive  stereotype,  according  to  Ada  Deer, 
director  of  the  UW-Madison  American  Indian  Studies  Program  and  a national 
leader  on  Indian  policy,  is  as  unfair  and  can  be  as  damaging  as  more 
negative  stereotypes. 

"Not  every  single  Indian  out  there  reveres  and  respects  the  land,"  Deer 
said . 

The  positive  stereotype  of  Indians  being  the  ultimate  environmentalists. 
Deer  added,  has  also  caused  some  to  mistakenly  lump  traditional  American 
Indians  in  with  those  conservationists  who  want  to  leave  forests  and  other 
landscapes  untouched.  This  is  a misreading  of  the  Indian  approach  to 
managing  natural  resources.  Deer  said,  because  tribes  do  manage  forests 
and  hunt  game  and  grow  crops  such  as  rice;  they  simply  do  it  with  an  eye 
toward  the  future  and  toward  protecting  resources. 

Tribal  members  say  that  when  they  think  about  how  they  live  on  the  earth, 
they  consider  how  their  actions  will  be  thought  of  seven  generations  into 
the  future.  They  call  this  "living  for  the  seventh  generation"  and  it  is  a 
poetic  summary  of  their  approach  to  conservation. 

This  utilitarian  approach  to  conservation  is  actually  more  compelling 
and  more  instructive  than  any  stereotype.  In  reservations  across  northern 
Wisconsin  and  Minnesota,  the  old  reverence  for  the  earth  is  being  combined 
with  the  use  of  modern  technologies  such  as  global  positioning  systems  and 
cutting  edge  practices  to  manage  forests  and  lakes  and  wetlands.  It's  all 
a long  way  from  the  old  cliches  - such  as  the  old  advertisement  against 
littering  in  which  an  Indian  stands  on  a polluted  lake,  a tear  running 
from  his  eye.  In  reality,  tribal  conservation  grows  from  the  practical  use 
of  natural  resources  and  is  informed  by  a deep  respect  for  and 
understanding  of  the  natural  world  that  has  long  been  a part  of  American 


Indian  teachings. 

Winona  LaDuke,  a White  Earth  Chippewa  from  northern  Minnesota,  has 
written  extensively  of  American  Indians  and  their  husbandry  of  natural 
resources.  She  frequently  spoke  on  the  subject  during  the  last 
presidential  campaign  when  she  ran  for  vice  president  on  the  Green  Party 
ticket  with  Ralph  Nader. 

"I  only  know  a little,"  wrote  LaDuke,  "but  from  what  I know,  I 
understand  that  our  traditional  society,  our  traditional  view  says  that 
natural  law  is  preeminent.  Natural  law  is  superior  to  the  laws  of  nations, 
of  states,  of  conservation  officers,  and  of  cities.  In  fact,  it  is 
superior  to  the  laws  of  all  humans.  And  we  are  all  accountable  to  this 
natural  law. 

"The  Anishinabe  (Chippewa)  people,  like  other  indigenous  or  land-based 
peoples,  have  tried  to  live  in  accordance  with  this  law.  Quite  frankly, 
the  example  of  the  Anishinabe  people,  and  other  indigenous  peoples,  is  the 
only  continuous  example  of  living  sustainably  on  this  land,  on  Turtle 
Island  (a  Chippewa  name  for  the  Earth).  We  hope  there  will  be  more." 

Proof  of  this  can  be  found  on  reservations  across  Wisconsin. 

On  the  their  reservation  in  northeastern  Wisconsin,  the  Menominee  have 
practiced  sustainable  forestry  since  the  mid-1800s  and  have  the  numbers  to 
prove  it.  Early  timber  records  show  that  about  1.5  billion  board  feet 
stood  on  the  reservation  in  1865.  Since  then,  roughly  2 billion  board  feet 
of  lumber  has  been  cut  from  the  forest.  Yet,  the  latest  tribal  inventories 
show  1.5  billion  board  feet  remain  in  the  forest  after  more  than  a century 
of  logging;  few  other  state,  county  or  national  forests  in  Wisconsin  can 
compare. 

Or  consider  wild  rice.  In  many  places  this  fragile  plant  has  all  but 
disappeared,  a victim  of  pollution  or  of  dams  that  have  flooded  ancient 
rice  beds,  such  as  those  that  now  rest  beneath  the  waters  of  the  Chippewa 
Flowage,  near  Hayward  in  northwest  Wisconsin. 

But  one  can  go  to  places  on  several  of  Wisconsin's  reservations  and  see 

rice  beds  nearly  as  extensive  as  they  once  were.  At  Bad  River  on  Lake 

Superior,  the  rice  beds  are  an  emerald  sea  that,  in  some  spots  in  the 
wilds  of  the  Kakagon  and  Bad  River  Sloughs,  spread  almost  to  the  horizon. 
There  and  on  other  reservations,  such  as  Mole  Lake,  near  Crandon,  rice 

remains  a central  part  of  the  culture  and  the  economy.  Every  fall  the  rice 

is  harvested  in  canoes  and  each  spring,  care  is  taken  to  seed  the  beds  to 
assure  rice  for  future  generations. 

On  other  reservations,  including  Lac  du  Flambeau  in  north  central 
Wisconsin,  and  Lac  Court  Oreilles,  in  northwestern  Wisconsin,  far-sighted 
regulations,  including  shoreline  protection  laws,  have  left  lakes  cleaner 
than  many  off-reservation  lakes  and  created  thriving  fisheries  that  are 
enjoyed  by  Indians  and  non-Indians  alike. 

Such  sustainability  - the  practice  of  using  a resource  in  a way  that 
protects  it  for  future  generations  - is  not  unusual  on  Wisconsin's 
reservations.  There  are  a couple  of  reasons  for  this,  according  to  those 
who  study  American  Indians  and  conservation. 

The  first  is  pretty  straightforward . On  reservations,  where  poverty  was 
the  rule  before  the  advent  of  tribal  gambling,  lakes  and  forests  provided 
food  in  the  form  of  venison  and  fish.  They  still  do. 

LaDuke,  who  is  a member  of  the  White  Earth  reservation  in  Minnesota, 
writes  of  a study  conducted  there  that  showed  a remarkable  dependence  on 
the  land  for  food  and  for  a livelihood.  The  survey  showed  that  over  75 
percent  of  tribal  members  kill  one  or  more  deer  each  year;  65  percent  kill 
ducks,  geese  or  small  game;  35  percent  catch  25  or  more  fish  each  year;  45 
percent  harvest  wild  rice  either  for  their  own  use  or  for  sale,  as  well  as 
berries  and  or  medicines. 

In  addition,  LaDuke  said,  72  percent  of  the  tribal  members  grow  gardens, 
58  percent  had  made  maple  sugar,  and  more  than  45  percent  produced 
handicrafts  for  their  own  use  and  for  sale. 

Similar  percentages  can  probably  be  found  on  most  reservations  elsewhere 
in  Minnesota  and  in  Wisconsin,  LaDuke  said.  "Overall,"  she  concluded,  "in 
many  native  communities  the  traditional  land-based  economy,  and  in  fact 
this  way  of  life,  remains  a centerpiece  of  the  community." 

In  Wisconsin,  others  said,  reservation  land  has  always  provided  Indian 


people  with  food  and  clothing  and  medicines. 

Alan  Caldwell,  a Menominee  and  director  of  the  tribe's  culture  institute 
said  most  tribal  members  still  rely  on  the  forest  for  food. 

"One  of  the  things  that  has  sustained  us  as  a people  is  our  forest," 
said  Caldwell.  "It  provides  us  with  shelter,  food,  medicine.  It  provides 
us  with  everything  we  need." 

But  beyond  these  practical  reasons  for  taking  care  of  forests  and  lakes, 
the  Chippewa  and  other  tribes  also  point  to  their  cultural  and  spiritual 
beliefs,  which  inform  and  guide  their  care  for  the  landscapes  on  which 
they  live. 

In  his  book  on  Chippewa,  or  Ojibway  (the  name  the  Chippewa  use  when 
referring  to  themselves),  spirituality,  "The  Mishomis  Book,"  Edward  Benton 
Banai  expands  on  these  ideas  and  writes,  also,  of  how  in  the  American 
Indian  view  of  the  natural  world,  humans  are  but  part  of  the  whole  and  so 
have  a responsibility  to  all  other  living  things,  whether  plant  or  animal. 

"They  understood,"  Banai  wrote,  "that  they  belonged  to  the  Four  Levels 
of  the  Earth:  the  Mother  Earth,  the  plant  life,  the  animal  life,  and  the 
human  beings.  In  this  chain,  the  human  beings  were  last  to  come.  It  was 
understood  that  human  life  could  not  survive  without  any  of  the  preceding 
levels,  while  the  other  levels  could  survive  very  easily  without  the  human 
beings . 

"It  is  important  for  us  to  remind  ourselves  of  our  place  in  the  Universe 
We  are  but  a small  part." 

Winona  LaDuke  explained  that  American  Indian  conservation  practice  comes 
partly  from  the  spiritual  view  of  a living,  animate  world. 

"This  is  reflected,"  LaDuke  wrote  in  an  essay  called  "Indigenous  Mind," 
"in  our  language,  in  which  most  nouns  are  animate.  The  word  for  corn  is 
animate;  tree  is  animate;  rice,  rock  and  stone  are  animate.  Natural  things 
are  alive,  they  have  spirit." 

Such  humility  is  in  striking  contrast  to  the  traditional  European 
attitude  toward  the  natural  world,  which  has  most  often  been  utilitarian. 
History  tells  us,  for  example,  that  the  earliest  white  settlers  saw  the 
immense  forest  stretching  from  the  East  Coast  to  the  Mississippi  River  as 
an  obstacle  to  be  overcome  and  tamed.  In  another  essay,  LaDuke  said  a 
perception  of  "man's  mastery  of  nature"  dominates  the  value  system  of  many 
Americans.  In  other  words,  many  Americans  think  of  the  earth  as  something 
to  conquer. 

It  is  only  when  one  spends  time  on  the  reservations  and  listens  to  the 
tribal  people  and  sees  how  their  beliefs  translate  into  practice  that  such 
cultural  differences  become  apparent. 

Deer  told  of  being  on  a Pueblo  reservation  in  the  West  and  of  spending 
time  with  an  elder,  a man  who  would  awake  in  the  morning,  walk  into  the 
desert  and  offer  tobacco  for  the  day  and  for  the  landscape.  Deer  was 
struck  by  the  naturalness  of  the  act  and  its  sincerity. 

"He  just  did  this  matter  of  fact,"  Deer  said,  "like  we  would  brush  our 
teeth.  If  you  hang  around  Indians  a lot,  you  see  this." 

George  Meyer,  former  secretary  of  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources, 
said  that  what  is  most  impressive  on  the  reservations  is  how  belief 
becomes  practice.  It  can  be  seen,  he  said,  in  the  healthy  walleye  lakes, 
the  productive  forests  and  the  rice  beds. 

Meyer,  as  a DNR  lawyer  working  on  treaty  rights  issues  10  years  ago,  was 
new  to  tribal  ways.  But  he  learned  quickly,  he  said,  that  the  American 
Indian  approach  to  sustainable  conservation  was  deeply  rooted  and  very 
effective. 

"You  can  see  this  by  what  is  happening  on  the  reservations, " Meyer  said. 
"And  it  isn't  just  a preservation  mentality.  It  is  one  where,  in  fact, 
there  is  utilization  of  the  resources,  but  with  an  eye  toward  the  future. 

"This  is  cultural.  It  comes  from  the  fact  that  it  was  a matter  of 
subsistence  for  them.  More  than  that,  it  is  religious." 

Others  familiar  with  American  Indian  conservation  agree  and  also  add 
that  the  reservations  offer  valuable  lessons  and  an  insight  into  a way  of 
living  on  and  caring  for  the  earth  that  non-Indians  would  do  well  to  study 

"It  is  different  working  for  the  tribes,"  said  Peter  David,  a non-Indian 
biologist  who  works  with  the  tribes  doing  research  on  rice.  "I  mean  just 
starting  a meal  with  a pipe  ceremony  is  something. 


"To  me,  it's  made  me  a better  biologist.  The  folks  I work  for  really  do 
think  about  the  resources  differently.  It  makes  me  think  really  hard  about 
the  culture  as  much  as  the  biology." 

Tribal  members  would  be  the  last  to  boast  of  their  accomplishments  in 
natural  resource  management.  But,  increasingly,  agencies  such  as  the  DNR 
and  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  are  taking  notice  of  everything  from  forestry 
practices  to  fish  management  on  Wisconsin's  reservations . 

So,  as  the  North  Woods  continues  to  deal  with  threats  from  commercial 
and  residential  development,  it  might  be  that  new  ideas  for  protecting 
this  important  part  of  Wisconsin  will  be  found  in  places  such  as  the 
forest  of  the  Menominee  or  the  lakes  of  the  Lac  du  Flambeau. 

Perhaps  the  green  and  wild  reaches  of  what  is  left  of  the  original, 
ancient  native  homelands  offer  knowledge  that  will  help  us  all. 
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FOREST  KEEPERS:  Menominee  have  been  practicing  sustainable  forestry 
for  centuries 
11:40  PM  10/05/03 
Ron  Seely  Environment  reporter 

NEOPIT  - In  the  rich  green  of  the  forest  that  creeps  to  the  very  edge  of 
this  village,  one  can  glimpse  not  only  how  the  northern  landscape  used  to 
be,  but  also  something  of  the  spirit  and  the  culture  of  the  Native 
American  people  who  live  in  the  shadowy  depths  of  the  trees. 

The  Menominee  have  been  caring  for  this  forest  for  centuries.  It  is  as 
much  a part  of  their  lives  as  their  families  and  homes.  It  is,  to  them, 
old  and  sacred  and  alive. 

On  a very  basic  level,  said  Alan  Caldwell,  director  of  the  Menominee 
Cultural  Institute,  the  forest  has  always  provided  food  and  shelter. 

"The  survival  and  the  maintenance  of  the  Menominee  as  a people  is 
directly  related  to  the  forest  that  we  have,"  Caldwell  said. 

Most  importantly,  Caldwell  said,  the  forest  provides  the  Menominee 
people  with  a link  to  their  storied  past  and  to  the  old  ways  that  have 
allowed  them  to  endure  through  even  the  most  difficult  of  times.  It 
provides  old  medicines,  silence,  and  hidden  places  to  conduct  ancient 
ceremonies . 

"Because  of  this  connection,"  Caldwell  said,  "this  connection  with  the 
forest,  we  have  been  able  to  maintain  our  cultural  and  spiritual  values." 

These  words  remain  simply  words  until  one  is  swallowed  by  the  forest.  On 
a warm  summer  day,  Marshall  Pecore,  the  tribe's  chief  forester,  walked  a 
shaded  forest  road  and  talked  about  the  Menominee  and  their  forest.  From 
the  edges  of  the  dirt  two-track,  called  Camp  One  Road,  the  forest  spread 
into  green  shadow.  Beams  of  sunlight  spilt  through  openings  and  lit  the 
forest  floor  with  its  ferns  and  moss-covered  logs.  The  trunks  of  enormous 
white  pine  trees  rose  like  pillars,  one  after  another,  holding  the  high 
canopy  aloft.  Deep  from  the  forest  came  the  reedy  fluting  of  a thrush.  It 
seemed  an  ancient,  timeless  place. 

But  Pecore,  in  his  jeans  and  dusty  work  boots,  brought  a down-to-earth 
reality  to  the  dreamlike  forest.  It  is,  after  all,  a working  forest  that 
provides  many  in  the  band  a livelihood  through  logging  and  jobs  at  the 
sawmill . 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  since  1865  nearly  2 billion 
board  feet  (one  board  foot  is  equal  to  a board  one  foot  square  and  one 
inch  thick)  of  lumber  has  been  cut  from  the  forest.  Yet,  Pecore  said, 
there  remains  1.5  billion  standing  board  feet,  the  same  volume  that  was 
standing  when  the  Menominee  signed  the  treaty  that  made  this  forest  their 


home. 

Though  Pecore  is  not  a tribal  member,  he  grew  up  on  the  reservation  and 
has  spent  a lifetime  listening  to  elders  and  learning  how  the  forest  is  so 
much  a part  of  the  tribe's  identity  and  life.  It  is  their  grocery  and 
pharmacy  and  church,  all  rolled  into  one,  he  said.  Most  years,  according 
to  Pecore,  tribal  members  kill  1,000  deer  and  as  many  as  100  bear  in  the 
forest.  They  kill  rabbits,  squirrels  and  ruffed  grouse.  They  trap  beaver 
and  muskrats.  They  harvest  plants  for  food  and  medicine.  They  pick 
blackberries  and  raspberries. 

To  the  Menominee,  then,  the  forest  is  much  more  than  a forest.  It  is 
striking  in  appearance,  partly  because  it  so  contrasts  with  the  mostly 
cleared  farmland  that  surrounds  it.  Coming  from  the  south,  on  Highway  47, 
one  hits  a wall  of  green  and  enters  into  it  as  if  entering  a tunnel.  It 
covers  223,000  of  the  reservation ' s 235,033  acres.  It  is  dark  and  cool, 
even  in  the  heat  of  summer. 

"Right  there  at  the  village  border,  there's  the  timber,"  said  Pecore. 
"You  can  just  kind  of  look  out  the  back  door  of  any  house  and  there  is  the 
forest.  That  speaks  of  a land  ethic,  of  some  pretty  good  wisdom.  This  is 
an  island  of  timber  in  an  ocean  of  cleared  land." 

On  a recent  flight  of  the  space  shuttle,  one  of  the  astronauts  noted  the 
rectangular  block  of  green  Menominee  forest  in  north  central  Wisconsin.  It 
looked,  the  astronaut  said,  like  a "jewel."  The  forest  is  so  visible  from 
space,  according  to  UW-Madison  forestry  scientist  John  Kotar,  that 
satellites  use  the  forest  edges  to  focus  their  cameras. 

The  presence  of  such  a forest  is  even  more  remarkable  for  its  history. 
Caldwell  and  others  say  that  the  deep  connection  the  tribe  has  to  its 
forest  comes  at  least  partly  from  the  knowledge  that  it  is  but  a small 
remnant  of  what  once  existed.  This  is  true,  in  fact,  for  all  of 
Wisconsin's  tribes.  These  are  peoples  who  once  lived  in  large  and 
expansive  natural  landscapes  with  room  to  roam  and  live  according  to  what 
bounty  the  seasons  offered. 

Now,  they  live  on  small  remnants  of  their  native  lands  and,  in  many 
cases,  still  fight  to  keep  those.  It  lends  even  more  motivation  for  them 
to  care  for  the  land  that  remains.  At  numerous  times  in  the  tribe's 
difficult  history,  the  Menominee  have  had  to  fight,  frequently  without 
success,  to  keep  their  land  and  their  forest  from  being  wrested  away. 

The  battle  the  tribe  has  waged  to  hold  onto  its  land  has  been  a long 
one;  the  Menominee  are  the  oldest  continuous  residents  of  Wisconsin  and 
have  lived  here  for  10,000  years.  Their  ancestral  homeland  once  covered  9. 
5 million  acres  of  land  in  what  is  now  central  and  northeastern  Wisconsin 
and  the  Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan.  In  1854,  the  tribe  signed  a treaty 
with  the  United  States  government  that  left  the  Menominee  with  276,400 
acres  along  the  banks  of  the  wild  Wolf  River  in  northeast  Wisconsin. 

That  acreage  would  be  further  reduced  in  the  1970s  during  a disastrous 
federal  experiment  in  which  the  government  terminated  reservation  status 
for  the  Menominee  and  the  land  was  divided  up  for  private  ownership  among 
tribal  members.  But  several  thousand  acres  of  tribal  land  ended  up  being 
purchased  by  white  buyers  at  tax  sales  after  Indians  defaulted  on  their 
payments.  In  1973,  tribal  status  was  restored  but  not  before  the 
reservation  had  been  reduced  to  around  235,000  acres. 

Still,  the  Menominee  have  a powerful  connection  to  the  land  on  which 
they  live  today.  It  is,  as  Caldwell  said,  where  they  have  always  lived. 

And  that  is  no  small  thing. 

"We  are  the  only  true  residents  of  Wisconsin,"  Caldwell  said.  "We  are 
one  of  the  few  tribes  east  of  the  Mississippi  with  land  holdings  in  the 
ancestral  region  where  we  have  always  lived." 

Almost  continually,  from  the  time  of  the  1854  treaty  until  today,  the 
Menominee  have  cut  timber  from  their  forest.  In  fact,  soon  after  the 
Menominee  signed  the  treaty,  the  tribe  bought  a squatter's  sawmill  on 
Indian  land  and  started  cutting  small  amounts  of  timber.  And,  that  far 
back,  tribal  chiefs  considered  the  problem  of  living  on  such  a small  land 
base  and  caring  for  the  forest  in  a way  that  guaranteed  its  health,  its 
sustainability  for  future  generations  of  Menominee. 

The  tribe's  oral  history  includes  this  direction  from  those  early  chiefs 
about  how  to  cut  the  forest: 


"Start  with  the  rising  sun,  and  work  toward  the  setting  sun,  but  take 
only  the  mature  trees,  the  sick  trees,  and  the  trees  that  have  fallen. 

When  you  reach  the  end  of  the  reservation,  turn  and  cut  from  the  setting 
sun  to  the  rising  sun  and  the  trees  will  last  forever." 

It  is,  according  to  Pecore,  a very  early  definition  of  what  would  later 
become  known  as  sustainable  forestry  - the  practice  of  logging  in  such  a 
way  that  it  remains  productive  and  healthy  far  into  the  future.  In  the 
years  since,  the  tribe  has  refined  its  sustainable  logging  practices  until 
its  approach  to  cutting  timber  is  an  interesting  and  effective  combination 
of  natural  science  and  native  intuition  and  knowledge. 

Pecore,  walking  Camp  One  Road,  talked  about  the  Menominee  approach  to 
logging.  Now  and  then  he  would  stop  to  slip  into  a stand  of  trees  and 
stand  in  its  shade  and  explain  how  to  grow  a healthy  forest. 

There  are  numerous  ways  to  grow  a forest,  Pecore  said,  and  to  harvest 
its  timber.  One  way  - the  wrong  way  - is  to  simply  cut  everything,  as  was 
done  in  northern  Wisconsin  in  the  late  1800s  and  early  1900s.  Over  a 
number  of  years,  the  state's  entire  white  pine  forest  was  cut,  sold  and 
shipped  east  to  build  homes.  Fortunes  were  made;  the  forest  was  lost.  That 
Pecore  said,  is  the  antithesis  of  sustainable  forestry.  Foresters  have  a 
name  for  the  practice,  Pecore  said.  It's  called  "liquidation." 

The  Menominee  resisted  such  cutting  during  the  logging  era,  even  though 
there  was  tremendous  pressure  from  the  period's  lumber  barons.  They  were 
less  successful  at  protecting  their  forest  from  another  surprising  threat: 
the  U.S.  Forest  Service.  In  1905,  after  a tornado  blew  down  40  million 
board  feet,  U.S.  Sen.  Robert  M.  La  Follette  succeeded  in  getting  a bill 
passed  that  directed  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  to  organize  logging  on  the 
reservation  on  a sustained  yield  basis  - selectively  cutting  timber  so 
that  the  forest  regenerated  itself.  The  tribe  had  been  using  such  a 
practice  for  years. 

La  Follette 's  intentions  were  good  - getting  help  for  the  tribe  to  clear 
up  the  mess  from  the  tornado.  Unfortunately,  the  timber-hungry  Forest 
Service,  which  knew  nothing  at  the  time  about  sustainable  forestry,  simply 
ignored  La  Follette 's  mandate  and  started  clear  cutting  entire  sections  of 
the  Menominee  forest.  The  cutting  continued  until  1926  when  the  Interior 
Department  managed  to  wrestle  control  of  Menominee  logging  from  the  Forest 
Service  and  return  it  to  the  tribe. 

Over  the  next  12  years,  the  tribe  scaled  cutting  back  to  less  than  half 
of  what  was  being  cut  by  the  Forest  Service.  In  1934,  the  tribe  sued  the 
forest  service  for  mismanaging  its  forest.  Evidence  introduced  showed  more 
than  10  percent  - half  a billion  board  feet  of  lumber  - of  the  reservation 
forest  had  been  clear-cut.  The  Menominee  won  the  suit  and  the  tribe  was 
awarded  $8.5  million. 

But  the  forest  would  require  considerable  care  to  recover.  In  the  years 
since,  Pecore  said,  the  tribe  has  developed  innovative  sustainable 
forestry  techniques  - all  growing  from  that  early  direction  from  tribal 
chiefs  - that  have  restored  the  forest  to  health. 

Pecore  explained  that  the  sustainable  forestry  program  that  has  evolved 
on  the  reservation  involves  detailed  inventories  and  mapping  of  the  forest 
an  understanding  of  what  kind  of  trees  a particular  plot  of  land  is  best 
suited  to  grow,  and  a willingness  to  forego  the  much  more  profitable  route 
of  cutting  what  trees  the  market  most  demands.  Cutting  is  based  on  the 
health  and  natural  diversity  of  the  forest  rather  than  on  what  will  make 
the  most  money. 

Menominee  foresters  conduct  two  inventories.  One  tells  them  what  kind  of 
trees  are  growing  where.  Another  tells  them  about  the  health  of  those 
trees  - the  area  they  cover,  their  condition  and  volume  - and  allows  them 
to  determine  how  much  of  the  forest  can  be  harvested  annually  or  over  a 
longer  period. 

Data  are  collected  according  to  stands,  which  are  areas  of  like  species. 
All  of  this  information  is  combined  using  computers  and  a Geographical 
Information  System,  or  GIS,  a computer-based  mapping  system.  From  the  data 
foresters  can  figure  out  when  and  where  to  cut  timber. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  innovations  in  Menominee  forestry  is  the 
system  used  by  the  tribe  to  figure  out  what  trees  should  be  grown  where. 
It's  interesting  because  it  combines  old  knowledge  from  tribal  elders  with 


modern  forestry  science. 

Pecore  explained  the  system  by  kneeling  in  the  forest  along  Camp  One 
Road  and  digging  up  a handful  of  rich  loam,  from  which  sprouted  ferns  and 
other  plants.  With  trees  as  with  all  growing  plants,  Pecore  said,  it  is 
the  soil  that  determines  what  grows  best.  Certain  soils,  he  said,  are  best 
for  certain  species  of  trees.  The  key  to  identifying  soil  types,  he  added, 
is  to  recognize  what  specific  kinds  of  plants  grow  there. 

With  the  help  of  Kotar,  the  UW-Madison  forestry  scientist,  the  tribe  has 
developed  a way  to  type  a particular  plot  of  forest  by  identifying  the 
herbaceous  plants  that  grow  there.  Certain  plants  indicate  what  species  of 
trees  would  naturally  grow  best  in  that  location. 

"Over  thousands  of  years,"  said  Pecore,  "these  plant  communities  have 
become  very  site  specific.  So  we  look  for  the  relative  number  of  ferns  and 
other  key  plant  indicators.  Once  you've  done  that  you  can  relate  it  to 
what  trees  would  grow  best  there  white  pine,  oak  or  yellow  birch." 

While  working  with  Kotar  on  this  system,  Pecore  was  intrigued  to  find 
that  the  approach  was  one  that  elders  in  the  tribe  knew  intuitively.  He'd 
talk  with  them,  he  said,  and  realize  they  could  easily  predict  what  kind 
of  trees  would  grow  in  a certain  location  because  of  the  presence  of 
certain  plants  on  the  site. 

"So  this  system,"  Pecore  said,  "takes  that  gut  feeling  they  acquired 
from  their  years  of  tromping  through  the  forest  and  applies  it  to  today." 

The  important  thing  about  this  kind  of  forestry,  Pecore  said,  is  that 
the  land  itself  tells  the  tribe  what  kinds  of  trees  will  grow  best  in 
certain  places.  In  other  kinds  of  logging,  he  said,  the  market  drives  what 
kinds  of  trees  are  grown  in  a forest.  But  for  the  Menominee,  he  said,  the 
forest  drives  the  mill,  the  mill  doesn't  drive  the  forest. 

This  has  required  sacrifice  on  the  tribe's  part,  Pecore  said.  It  would 
be  much  more  profitable  and  much  less  work  to  simply  grow  all  even-aged 
stands  of  whatever  trees  are  most  in  demand  for  furniture  or  home  building 

Pecore  explained  it  this  way  in  an  analysis  of  the  tribe's  approach: 

"From  an  economic  standpoint,  the  Menominee  could  be  very  wealthy  if 
they  chose  to  liquidate  their  forest.  But  that  is  not  an  option.  The 
Menominee  do  not  look  at  their  forest  just  as  a source  of  economic  benefit 
Thus,  they  continue  to  manage  the  forest  as  their  ancestors  did  - for 
their  children  and  their  children's  children." 

Pecore,  who  grew  up  on  the  reservation,  has  seen  the  people  there  go 
through  tough  times,  suffering  through  some  of  the  highest  poverty  rates 
in  the  state.  Yet,  he  said,  he's  never  heard  anyone  suggest  that  the 
forest  be  cut  in  any  way  that  would  destroy  it  for  future  generations. 

"Why  do  they  have  that  willingness  to  sacrifice?"  asked  Pecore,  still 
standing  in  the  depths  of  the  Menominee  forest  and  staring  up  to  where  the 
sunlight  spills  down  through  the  high  branches.  "Maybe  it  is  because  they 
have  lived  here  for  so  many  thousands  of  years.  I don't  know." 

Copyright  c.  2003  Wisconsin  State  Journal. 
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Domenici  applauds  Long  Walk  memorial 
By  The  Daily  Times 
Oct  2,  2003,  12:49 

WASHINGTON  - A groundbreaking  of  a new  Bosque  Redondo  memorial  was  held 
Wednesday  at  Fort  Sumner  commemorating  "The  Long  Walk"-  which  forced 
migration  and  internment  of  thousands  of  Navajo  and  Mescalero  Apache 
Indians  in  the  1860s,  Sen.  Pete  Domenici  announced  in  a news  release. 

Domenici  has  been  a major  proponent  of  the  memorial  which  is  being  built 


by  the  Museum  of  New  Mexico  at  Fort  Sumner  State  Monument.  Domenici  helped 
secure  funds  for  the  project  by  ensuring  $2  million  was  provided  in  the 
fiscal  2001  Defense  Appropriations  Bill. 

Earlier  this  year,  Domenici  helped  pass  a technical  corrections  bill 
that  gives  the  state  of  New  Mexico  and  local  parties  more  time  to  meet  the 
non-federal  cost  share  to  build  a $4  million  memorial  commemorating  "The 
Long  Walk."  The  bill  extends  the  authorization  of  the  Bosque  Redondo 
Memorial  Act  through  fiscal  2006. 

"Today  marks  a significant  event  in  our  efforts  to  commemorate  'The  Long 
Walk,'"  Domenici  said.  "Thousands  of  Navajos  and  Mescalero  Apache  Indians 
suffered  hardships  and  indignities  in  the  Territorial  era,  so  I'm  glad 
that  we  will  have  a place  to  reflect  on  what  happened  and  bring  about 
better  cultural  understanding." 

The  village  of  Fort  Sumner  has  donated  70  acres  of  land  adjacent  to  the 
Fort  Sumner  State  Monument  for  the  memorial  and  interpretive  center.  The 
federal  government  has  provided  half  the  funding,  while  the  New  Mexico 
Legislature  authorized  $123,000  for  planning  and  design  work  on  the 
memorial . 

"The  Long  Walk"  resulted  from  a U.S.  military  policy  to  detain  the 
Mescalero  Apaches  and  Navajos  on  a military-guarded  reservation  from  the 
Pecos  River  in  DeBaca  County.  In  1864,  more  than  8,000  Navajos  were  forced 
to  march  more  than  350  miles  from  northwest  New  Mexico  and  Arizona  to 
Bosque  Redondo.  Their  interment  ended  in  1868  with  the  signing  of  a treaty 
recognizing  the  Navajo  Nation  as  it  exists  today. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
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13  tribes  seek  environment  regulatory  role 

2003-10-01 

By  Adam  Wilmoth 

The  Oklahoman 

Thirteen  Oklahoma  Indian  tribes  are  seeking  a more  active  role  in 
environmental  regulation  of  tribal  lands,  but  the  state's  energy  leaders 
fear  the  move  will  lead  to  strict  rules  that  could  stunt  economic  growth. 

The  tribes  have  asked  to  be  treated  as  states  by  the  federal 
Environmental  Protection  Agency,  giving  them  regulatory  authority  over 
their  tribal  land. 

"It's  a self-governance  issue,"  Cherokee  Nation  spokesman  Mike  Miller 
said.  "It's  designed  to  let  Native  Americans  in  the  tribes  that  have  land 
in  Oklahoma  have  a voice  in  how  the  environment  is  regulated  or  in  keeping 
the  environment  in  that  area  clean." 

Energy  industry  leaders,  however,  say  the  implications  go  much  further. 

"The  reason  we  are  worried  about  this  is  that  Oklahoma  can't  afford  to 
have  to  try  to  compete  for  industries  when  we  have  a regulatory  system 
where  conceivably  every  Indian  tribe  in  Oklahoma  could  have  their  own 
regulatory  regime  and  industries  within  those  nations  will  be  getting 
their  permits  and  so  forth  dealing  with  one  or  10  or  39  different  sets  of 
regulation,"  said  Mickey  Thompson,  executive  vice  president  of  the 
Oklahoma  Independent  Petroleum  Association. 

Tribes  in  other  states  have  applied  for  and  received  regulatory 
authority,  but  Thompson  said  the  effect  could  be  much  more  widespread  in 
Oklahoma,  which  has  39  recognized  tribes  --  far  more  than  any  other  state. 

The  definition  of  tribal  lands  is  also  more  clear  in  other  states  where 
tribal  control  is  limited  to  reservations,  Thompson  said.  Oklahoma  tribes, 
he  said,  could  claim  historical  reservation  boundaries,  which  would  cover 


more  than  80  percent  of  the  state. 

The  Pawnee  Nation,  however,  is  only  seeking  authority  over  the  land  set 
aside  in  trust  for  the  tribe  and  land  that  is  physically  owned  by  the 
tribe  or  its  members,  said  Monty  Matlock,  director  of  the  tribe's 
department  of  environmental  conservation  and  safety. 

The  Cherokee  Nation  has  asked  for  regulatory  control  over  its  own  land 
and  for  the  opportunity  to  give  an  opinion  on  environmental  issues  within 
50  miles  of  the  property.  Chief  Chad  Smith  said. 

Still,  Thompson  said  the  existing  law  gives  tribes  too  much  regulatory 
control.  He  cited  a case  in  New  Mexico  where  the  Isleta  Pueblo  obtained 
regulatory  control  over  its  small  reservation  south  of  Albuquerque.  The 
tribe  established  its  own  standard  for  water  quality  on  the  Rio  Grand  --  3 
000  times  more  stringent  than  the  regulation  in  Albuquerque. 

The  city  has  now  spent  $60  million  in  its  attempt  to  clean  up  the  river 
and  has  estimated  that  it  will  spend  a total  of  $300  million. 

"The  absurdity  is  that  the  Isleta  Pueblo  have  been  able  to  force  the 
city  of  Albuquerque  to  clean  up  the  water  in  the  Rio  Grand  cleaner  than  it 
is  before  it  gets  to  Albuquerque,  cleaner  than  the  natural  background," 
Thompson  said. 

Oklahoma's  tribes,  however,  say  it  would  be  counterproductive  to  pass 
strict  regulations  that  would  hurt  business  growth. 

"We  would  do  nothing  that  is  irrational  because  to  do  so  would  harm 
ourselves,"  Smith  said.  "Who  needs  economic  development  more  than  anybody 
in  Oklahoma?  It's  our  tribal  members.  We're  the  ones  that  have  the  high 
unemployment  rates.  We're  the  ones  living  in  poverty  and  in  substandard 
housing.  It's  not  the  oil  and  gas  guys.  So  we  would  do  nothing  to  harm  our 
own  tribe  and  citizens." 

The  Pawnee's  Matlock  said  regulatory  authority  is  also  needed  because 
some  state  standards  do  not  currently  apply  to  Indian  lands. 

"Right  now  state  standards  do  not  apply  to  Indian  lands  throughout  all 
areas,"  he  said.  "We  are  seeing  water  quality  being  impaired  due  to 
pollution  throughout  Indian  country." 

Matlock  said  he  would  actually  prefer  a more  uniform  state  standard  with 
input  from  the  tribes. 

"In  a perfect  world,  it  would  be  nice  to  have  one  standard  for  the  state 
and  tribes,  with  each  party  having  enforcement  control  on  its  own  land," 
he  said.  "But  that's  not  going  to  happen  anytime  soon." 

But  at  the  very  least,  he  said,  the  tribes  must  have  the  authority  to 
enforce  standards. 

Even  if  the  tribes  have  the  best  of  intentions,  the  energy  industry's 
Thompson  said  Congress  needs  to  change  the  law  giving  tribes  regulatory 
power.  "The  39  tribes  in  Oklahoma  have  exactly  the  same  legal  authority 
that  all  the  other  tribes  in  the  country  have  in  terms  of  legal  treatment 
as  a state,"  he  said.  "There  are  numerous  precedents  that  are  very 
troublesome  and  ought  to  be  troublesome  to  any  business  in  the  state.  The 
fact  that  they  can  get  authority  with  a simple  application  to  the 
government  is  troubling  in  and  of  itself,  whether  or  not  they  exercise  it. 
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Chumash  group  plans  tribal  university 
College  would  teach  American  Indian  law,  culture 
By  Sylvia  Moore,  smoore@VenturaCountyStar . com 
October  3,  2003 

The  Coastal  Band  of  the  Chumash  wants  to  establish  a university  in  the 


Cuyama  Valley  specializing  in  American  Indian  culture,  environmentalism 
and  Indian  law. 

If  the  tribe  raises  enough  money  to  buy  the  land  and  open  the  university 
it  would  be  the  second  tribal  college  in  California,  after  D-Q  University 
near  Davis. 

On  Saturday  and  Sunday,  the  Coastal  Band  and  the  Friends  of  the  Chumash 
are  holding  the  first  Chumash  Intertribal  Powwow  at  California  State 
University,  Channel  Islands,  to  raise  money  for  a down  payment  on  a 150- 
acre  site  in  the  Cuyama  Valley  40  miles  north  of  Ojai. 

Mahlwo  Agdeppa,  the  Coastal  Band  Chumash  adviser,  said  a Chumash  elder, 
Choyi  Slo,  came  up  with  the  idea  for  a university  six  months  ago.  The 
Chumash  tribal  council  earlier  this  year  voted  to  establish  an  Economic 
Planning  Commission  devoted  to  developing  seed  money  for  tribal  projects. 

Agdeppa  said  the  Chumash  have  long  been  advocates  of  protecting  the 
environment  and  now  want  to  express  that  activism  in  a formal  setting.  He 
said  the  university,  which  could  begin  offering  classes  as  early  as  next 
year,  would  teach  American  Indians  about  their  rights  and  non-Americans 
Indians  about  the  culture  of  the  Chumash  and  other  tribes. 

"We  as  a people  are  known  as  environmentalists,"  said  Agdeppa.  "We 
thought  we  needed  to  create  a stronger  voice." 

To  be  called  "Indian  Nations  University,"  the  project  would  be  a joint 
effort  between  the  various  Chumash  bands  in  California  and  other  American 
Indian  tribes,  said  Agdeppa.  The  Coastal  Band  is  contacting  other  tribes 
to  ask  for  financial  contributions  to  the  university. 

Agdeppa  said  proponents  don't  want  to  rely  only  on  donations  from  tribes 
with  casinos.  The  Coastal  Band  is  not  recognized  by  the  federal  government 
as  its  own  Indian  tribe  and  does  not  own  a casino.  The  Santa  Ynez  Band  is 
federally  recognized  and  owns  the  Chumash  Casino. 

"We  want  to  include,  not  exclude,"  said  Agdeppa.  "We're  asking  for 
funding  from  all  California  tribes,  not  just  gaming  tribes." 

The  Chumash  would  need  to  raise  $160,000  for  every  50-acre  chunk  of  the 
chosen  site  that  they  want  to  buy.  The  area  is  now  ranchland. 

Agdeppa  said  the  group  has  raised  $6,000  from  individual  donors  so  far. 
Proponents  also  are  looking  at  six  alternative  sites  scattered  throughout 
the  Cuyama  Valley,  which  spreads  across  four  counties. 

The  Chumash  estimate  the  total  project  would  cost  $160  million  over  10 
years . 

The  group  hopes  to  create  a four-year  university  with  a graduate  program 
Open  to  everyone,  it  would  offer  degrees  in  environmental  sciences, 
business  administration  and  permaculture  --  a land-use  philosophy  that 
incorporates  nature  and  design.  A graduate  program  in  Indian  law  would 
train  lawyers,  who  could  then  work  for  tribes,  American  Indian 
organizations  and  advocacy  groups  like  California  Indian  Legal  Services. 

Ellen  Maisen,  a middle  school  teacher  in  Studio  City,  said  she  is 
working  with  faculty  at  California  Polytechnic  University,  Pomona,  to  help 
the  Chumash  develop  a curriculum  and  find  out  what  requirements  are  needed 
for  accreditation. 

"We're  kind  of  in  the  early  stages,"  said  Maisen.  "This  is  a huge 
project,  but  I think  it  can  be  done.  We  just  need  the  expertise." 

Agdeppa  said  the  Chumash  hope  to  start  classes  next  year. 

Initially,  the  classes  could  be  held  in  temporary  structures  called 
yerts.  They  eventually  would  be  replaced  by  buildings  with  sustainable 
technologies  such  as  organic  fiber  insulation,  compost  toilet  systems  and 
solar  power  for  lighting. 

"The  university  will  be  totally  environmentally  friendly,"  said  Agdeppa. 
Copyright  c.  2001  Ventura  County  Star,  The  E.W.  Scripps  Co. 
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Cultivating  Indian  culture  at  the  U of  Minn. 

Nolan  Zavoral,  Star  Tribune 
October  2,  2003  NAT02 

Ten  American  Indian  students  met  recently  in  a University  of  Minnesota 
dorm  room. 

It  was  a buckle-down,  shape-up  kind  of  meeting  that  stressed  homework 
over  partying,  a message  delivered  by  two  of  their  number  with  no  coaching 
from  the  administration. 

"We  don't  want  to  flop  --  we  want  to  graduate,  man,"  said  Dulia 
Littlewolf  a few  days  later.  Littlewolf,  an  18-year-old  freshman  from  St. 
Paul  with  Ojibwe  bloodlines,  hosted  the  gathering  in  her  room.  "We  knew 
some  adjustments  had  to  be  made." 

The  odds  are  long  against  an  Indian  student  finishing  college.  Only  14.4 
percent  of  Americans  of  Indian  extraction  hold  a bachelor's  degree  or 
higher,  compared  with  the  national  average  of  24.4  percent,  the  2000  U.S. 
census  reported.  In  Minnesota,  11.4  percent  of  the  Indian  population  has 
graduated  from  college,  the  census  says;  overall  the  state  percentage  is 
27.4  percent.  For  American  Indians  who  aren't  of  mixed  race,  the 
percentage  is  even  lower,  at  9 percent. 

To  combat  these  odds,  the  University  of  Minnesota  has  started  a $10,000- 
a-year  program,  the  American  Indian  Cultural  House,  in  which  predominantly 
freshman  students  live  and  study  together. 

They  also  can  share  the  historical  and  personal  perspectives  of  Indian 
culture. 

Under  this  arrangement: 

* Nine  of  the  10  students  in  the  program  live  in  fifth-floor  rooms  in 
Comstock  Hall;  the  10th  --  Shea  Fleming,  18,  from  the  Leech  Lake  Band 
of  Ojibwe  --  is  officially  living  in  Centennial  Hall  but  still  sleeps 
at  Comstock  until  something  opens  up  there. 

* All  10  take  two  required  classes,  Indians  in  Minnesota  and  a college 
skills  class. 

* They  plan  to  make  Thursday  night  meetings  a weekly  staple. 

"What  I had  hoped  would  happen  with  this  --  it's  happened,"  said  the 
program's  guiding  spirit,  Dillian  Berkland,  an  Ojibwe  from  Grantsburg,  Wis. 
who  as  a university  admissions  counselor  focuses  on  building  Indian 
numbers . 

By  all  accounts,  Minnesota's  program  --  in  a state  where  Indians 
represent  about  1 percent  of  the  population  --  is  the  only  one  in  the 
Midwest.  But  a similar  program  at  Harvard,  begun  inl970,  also  focuses  on 
opportunities  for  Indian  students  to  gather. 

While  Harvard  has  no  special  housing  for  Indians,  it  offers  myriad 
courses  and  lectures  to  give  "those  bright  and  talented  students  ...  a 
commitment  to  issues  in  urban  and  reservation  life,"  said  Doe  Klatt, 
faculty  chairman  of  Harvard's  Native  American  program. 

Ken  Pepion,  a Blackfoot  from  Montana  who  formerly  led  Harvard's  Native 
American  program,  said  some  studies  linked  "socio-cultural  support"  with 
increased  graduation  rates  among  Indians. 

"It's  not  only  the  academic  part  --  study  groups  and  advisers  --  that's 
important,"  he  said.  "Any  time  younger  students  can  be  around  older 
[Indian]  students  who  have  made  the  transition  successfully,  that's 
incentive  for  the  younger  ones." 

She's  not  discouraged 

In  all,  Berkland  said,  there  are  49  Minnesota  freshmen  with  Indian 
ancestry  attending  the  university,  up  from  41  a year  ago.  She's  not 
disheartened  that  only  20  percent  have  entered  the  university's  program. 

"The  biggest  goal  was  to  enhance  the  first-year  experience,  to  get  off 
on  the  right  foot,  to  intervene  with  each  other,"  she  said.  "And  we've 
accomplished  that." 

That  kind  of  momentum  could  help  reverse  the  trend  in  which  only  half 


the  Indian  students  return  after  their  first  year  of  college. 

A confluence  of  circumstances  creates  a difficult  road  to  graduation  for 
Indian  students.  Many  in  the  university's  program  came  through  tribal 
schools,  and,  Berkland  said,  "Students  from  reservation  schools  many  times 
aren't  as  prepared  as  students  from  other  schools." 

The  reservation  experience  itself  can  be  problematic,  several  freshmen 
said.  Littlewolf  called  it  a "box,"  difficult  to  escape,  and  told  of 
hearing  about  8-year-olds  "on  the  ' rez ' drinking  and  smoking  weed." 

But  Littlewolf  and  others  also  savored  good  times  on  reservations,  from 
fishing  to  large  family  gatherings  to  summer  powwows. 

Interest  emphasized 

A student  need  not  be  all  or  even  part-Indian  to  participate  in  the 
program,  although  the  10  this  year  are. 

"You  just  have  to  be  interested  in  another  culture,"  Berkland  said.  "If 
you're  that,  you're  welcomed." 

Kourtnee  Baukol,  18,  raised  in  Rochester,  Minn.,  by  a Norwegian  father 
and  an  Ojibwe  mother,  says  she  has  spent  "most  of  my  life  in  a Minnesotan- 
-Norwegian-European  culture." 

Then  she  arrived  at  Comstock  Hall. 

"One  time  I started  to  pick  up  a drum,  and  I got  these  looks,"  she  said. 

"Dulia  told  me  girls  are  not  supposed  to  pick  up  drums  --  [men]  are." 

The  group  gathered  recently  for  Sunday  brunch  at  a Dinkytown  restaurant, 
and  Berkland  paid  for  appetizers  and  fries  and  cheeseburgers  with  bacon, 
plus  pop.  Don  Manypenny,  19,  from  the  White  Earth  Band  of  Ojibwe,  crooned 
Motown  songs,  then  in  the  next  breath  told  about  an  Indian  friend  who  had 
committed  suicide. 

Afterward,  everyone  headed  into  a bright,  cool  afternoon,  crossing 
campus  toward  Comstock.  A couple  of  girls  jumped  separately  on  Fleming's 
back.  He  sprawled  on  the  sidewalk,  laughing  and  yelling,  "Come  back  for  me 
in  the  morning!" 

Toward  the  front  of  the  group  walked  their  "peer  mentor,"  Caleb  Blue  Arm 
a sophomore  and  a Lakota  whom  Berkland  plucked  from  an  Indian  preparatory 

school  in  New  Mexico  two  years  ago.  Last  year,  as  a freshman.  Blue  Arm 

struggled  to  find  himself  in  a different  culture. 

Now  he  answers  questions  from  the  Indian  freshmen,  ranging  from  how  to 
set  up  voice  mail  to  where  to  apply  for  financial  aid. 

Watching  him  joke  with  the  others,  Berkland  smiled  and  said,  "The 
tradition  among  the  Lakota  is  not  to  make  eye  contact,  but  the  change  I 
see  in  Caleb  is  amazing. 

"He  smiles  and  talks  a lot  more.  And  instead  of  saying  just  'yes'  or  'no 
' he'll  elaborate." 

In  his  room.  Blue  Arm  carefully  unwrapped  the  red  cloth  that  bundled 
small  plastic  bags  containing  sage  and  sweet  grass.  He  proudly  described 
how  he  had  burned  some  of  the  contents  to  rid  his  new  room  of  "negative 
spirits . " 

Then  the  word  came  down:  No  more  burning  anything  in  the  rooms. 

"I  didn't  care,  really.  It  was  only  a little  trouble,"  he  said.  He 
nodded  and  gave  a quick  smile. 

"I  will  not  let  my  culture  go." 

Nolan  Zavoral  is  at  nzavoral@startribune. com 
Copyright  c.  2003  Star  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Tribe  takes  long  look  at  lake 


By  MIKE  McLEAN 
Staff  writer 
Wednesday,  Oct  01,  2003 

Dock  moratorium  to  remain  in  place  for  two  more  years 

COEUR  d'ALENE  - A temporary  ban  on  new  docks  on  the  tribal  portion  of 
Lake  Coeur  d'Alene  may  be  in  effect  for  two  more  years  while  the  Coeur 
d'Alene  Tribe  seeks  to  improve  the  health  of  the  lake. 

Representatives  from  the  tribe  were  invited  Tuesday  to  the  Coeur  d'Alene 
Lakeshore  Property  Owner's  Association  fall  meeting,  which  was  attended  by 
about  90  people  at  The  Coeur  d'Alene  Resort. 

"Folks  looking  for  new  docks  are  asked  to  come  see  us  in  a couple  of 
years  and  we'll  be  able  to  tell  them  whether  they  are  in  our  long-term 
plan  for  tribal  waters,"  said  Robert  Matt,  lake  manager  for  the  tribe. 

The  tribe  placed  the  ban  on  the  new  docks  last  year  while  it  conducts  an 
inventory  of  the  estimated  1,300  non-Indian  docks  on  tribal  waters. 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  in  2001  affirmed  the  tribe's  ownership  of  the 
southern  third  of  Lake  Coeur  d'Alene,  including  20  miles  of  the  St.  3oe 
River  within  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Indian  Reservation. 

Until  1998,  the  Idaho  Department  of  Lands  issued  encroachment  permits 
for  the  entire  lake. 

Matt  said  the  state  didn't  keep  good  track  of  docks  or  whether  they 
affect  the  health  of  the  lake. 

"We  figured  we  really  didn't  have  a clue  as  to  what  is  going  on  there," 
Matt  said.  "Looking  30,  40  or  50  years  into  the  future,  how  much  shoreline 
will  remain  undeveloped?" 

Matt  said  the  tribal  management  plan  will  look  several  generations  into 
the  future  so  tribal  members  have  access  to  the  shoreline  for  a usable 
lake  and  a usable  fishery. 

Dec.  31  is  the  deadline  for  current  dock  owners  within  the  reservation 
boundaries  to  be  in  compliance  with  the  tribe's  encroachment  code. 

The  tribe  is  not  proposing  to  change  the  summer  lake  level,  said  Chuck 
Matheson,  tribal  councilman  and  chairman  of  the  tribe's  lake  management 
board . 

"The  tribe  officially  endorses  maintaining  the  summer  lake  level  at  2, 
128  feet  until  and  if  somebody  presents  us  data  that  something  else  is 
better,"  Matheson  said.  "We  will  make  tough  decisions  if  we  have  to,  but 
we  will  always  keep  the  community  in  mind  as  well." 

Matheson  said  the  tribe  will  manage  its  portion  of  the  lake  better  than 
the  state  did. 

"The  state  managed  for  mining  first,  recreation  second  and  the  health  of 
the  lake  was  far  down  the  list,"  he  said.  "We  will  manage  for  the  health 
of  the  lake  first  and  recreation  second." 

The  tribe  is  also  seeking  authority  from  the  U.S.  Environmental 
Protection  Agency  to  set  its  own  water  quality  standards. 

"I  think  we  have  every  intention  of  raising  the  standards,"  Matheson 
said.  "The  standards  are  too  lenient  on  the  state's  part." 

Phil  Cernera,  a scientist  with  the  tribe,  said  it  would  be  the  state's 
responsibility  to  ensure  that  water  entering  the  tribe's  jurisdiction, 
including  flows  from  the  Coeur  d'Alene  and  upper  St.  3oe  rivers,  meets  the 
tribe's  standards. 

Portions  of  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Basin  are  contaminated  by  heavy  metal- 
laden sediments  washed  downstream  from  historic  mining  practices  in  the 
Silver  Valley. 

Mike  Schurr,  who  owns  a dock  on  Cottonwood  Bay,  said  he  has  had  a good 
experience  working  with  the  tribe. 

"If  they  allow  people  to  keep  what  they  have,  it  won't  be  a problem,"  he 
said . 

Schurr  said  most  people  appreciate  that  the  tribe  expects  people  with 
dock  permits  to  keep  their  docks  in  good  repair. 

"I've  seen  them  come  around,"  he  said.  "I  never  saw  anyone  from  the 
state . " 

Mike  McLean  can  be  reached  at  664-8176,  ext.  2011, 
or  by  e-mail  at  mmclean@cdapress.com. 

Copyright  c.  2003,  The  Coeur  d'Alene  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Tribe  acquires  Mustang  Ranch  water  rights 
Associated  Press 
October  1,  2003 

Water  rights  once  controlled  by  Nevada's  notorious  brothel  boss  Doe 
Conforte  will  go  to  help  threatened  fish,  a parched  river  and  a shrinking 
lake. 

The  Pyramid  Lake  Paiute  Tribe  has  acquired  461  acre-feet  of  water  rights 
that  were  once  owned  by  the  kingpin  of  the  Mustang  Ranch  bordello  and  will 
use  the  water  to  increase  flows  in  the  lower  Truckee  River  and  to  Pyramid 
Lake,  officials  said  Wednesday.  The  water  ways  northeast  of  Reno  are  home 
of  the  threatened  Lahontan  cutthroat  trout  and  endangered  cui-ui  fish. 

"We've  been  working  on  it  for  over  a year  now, "said  John  lackson,  vice 
chairman  and  water  resources  manager  for  the  Pyramid  Lake  Paiute  Tribe. 

The  deal  was  completed  last  week. 

"It's  very  exciting.  Once  we  dedicate  that  water  for  in-stream  flows, 
that  water's  designated.  ...  and  cannot  be  diverted"for  agricultural  use 
downstream,  he  said. 

"It's  quite  a substantial  block  of  water.  It'll  stay  in  the  river  and  go 
to  the  lake. "An  acre-foot  is  the  amount  of  water  that  would  cover  an  acre 
to  the  depth  of  1 foot,  or  about  326,000  gallons. 

The  water  rights,  along  with  the  brothel  15  miles  east  of  Reno  and  other 
Mustang  Ranch  assets,  were  seized  by  the  IRS  in  1999  after  a federal  fraud 
and  racketeering  trial  led  to  guilty  verdicts  against  the  Mustang's  parent 
companies  and  manager.  Conforte  is  a fugitive  and  believed  to  be  hiding  in 
South  America. 

Before  fleeing,  the  colorful  Conforte  had  run  the  famous  104-room 
brothel  for  years  when  bordellos  were  outlawed.  In  1971  it  became  the 
state's  first  legal  bordello  and  led  to  the  movement  to  legalize 
prostitution  in  parts  of  Nevada. 

The  340-acre  property  along  the  Truckee  River  was  transferred  by  the  IRS 
to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Land  Management  in  February. 

"They  were  willing  to  give  us  the  land  if  we  paid  for  the  water  rights, 
"said  John  Singlaub,  manager  of  the  BLM's  Carson  City  field  office. 

The  BLM  transferred  the  water  rights  to  the  tribe,  which  reimbursed  the 
IRS  $821,000  for  the  forfeiture,  Singlaub  said. 

The  tribe  acquired  the  water  rights  under  the  1996  Truckee  River  Water 
Quality  Settlement,  an  offshoot  of  an  earlier  operating  agreement  forged 
by  Sen.  Harry  Reid,  D-Nev.,  to  end  a century  of  water  wars  along  the  river. 

The  Truckee  River  runs  about  100  miles,  dropping  2,400  feet  in  elevation 
as  it  rushes  from  the  alpine  waters  of  Lake  Tahoe  through  downtown  Reno 
and  into  the  high  desert  at  Pyramid  Lake. 

The  water  quality  agreement  settled  a lawsuit  filed  in  the  early  1990s 
by  the  tribe  over  construction  of  a water  treatment  plant  that  tribal 
officials  argued  would  harm  the  river  and  the  fish,  which  spawn  in  its 
lower  reaches. 

Linder  the  settlement  designed  to  protect  the  river's  species,  Reno, 
Sparks,  Washoe  County  and  the  state  agreed  to  pay  $12  million  to  purchase 
water  rights  to  augment  river  flows  when  water  levels  drop,  said  Don  Mahin, 
senior  engineer  with  the  Washoe  County's  water  resources  department.  The 
federal  government  appropriated  another  $12  million  to  the  tribe  for  water 
rights  purchases. 

Since  1997,  nearly  4,200  acre-feet  of  water  has  been  purchased  under  the 
agreement,  Mahin  said. 


Decades  of  agricultural  water  diversions  for  the  Newlands  Irrigation 
Project  resulted  in  a dramatic  drop  in  the  water  level  of  Pyramid  Lake. 
Combined  with  drought  and  evaporation,  the  lake  level  dropped  85  feet 
since  the  1900s,  preventing  fish  from  moving  upstream  to  spawn  most  years. 

Rob  Scanlon  of  Great  Basin  Land&Water,  a nonprofit  group  that  helped 
coordinate  the  water  purchase,  said  it  will  enhance  other  projects.  Plans 
include  rechanneling  the  river  to  improve  food  control  and  develop 
wetlands . 

The  federal  water  master  has  been  notified  of  the  acquisition,  but  the 
tribe  must  notify  the  state  engineer  to  change  the  location  and  designated 
use  of  the  water  from  agriculture  to  wildlife  use,  lackson  said. 

Copyright  c.  Reno  Gazette-Dournal , a Gannett  Co.  Inc. 
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Boycott  Re:  Sitting  Bull  Ad 

This  letter  is  to  inform  the  Native  Community  about  the  Boycott  against  the 
Newtimes  Company  and  its  Affiliates.  Here's  a list  of  the  Newtimes 
Newspapers . . . 

The  Cleveland  Scene 
San  Francisco  Weekly 
Denver  Westworld 

Broward  County  Florida  New  Times 

Phoenix  New  Times 

Kansas  City  The  Pitch 

Oakland  East  Bay  Express 

Houston  Press 

Dallas  Observer 

Miami  New  Times 

St  Louis  River  Front  Times 

On  Feb.  12,  2003  the  Cleveland  Scene  Newspaper  printed  an  ad  featuring 
Chief  Sitting  Bull.  The  ad  read  "Sitting  Bull  smoked  marijuana.  He  lived 
in  a tent  with  no  cable.  Then  the  US  Government  killed  him. 

Harmless? 

Partnership  for  a Drug  Free  America*". 

The  PDFA  Association  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  ad  and  their  Attorneys 
contacted  the  Cleveland  Scene  and  sent  a Cease-and-Desist  letter. 

When  the  Newtimes  people  were  contacted  informing  them  of  the  Boycott, 
one  of  their  employees,  a Technical  Specialist  named  Chris  Chattom, 
responded  with  more  Insults  and  Defamation  of  Character. 

Please  share  this  information  with  your  fellow  Natives. 

There  is  a web  site  with  the  letters  from  Chris  Chattom,  the  PDFA  and 
the  ad  picture  at  - 

http: //www. geocities . com/natives_gotta_know/natives_gotta_know. html 

If  you  can  take  the  time  you  view  the  site  I am  sure  you  will  understand 
better  the  serious  nature  of  this  Boycott. 

Please  help  support  this  Boycott  until  the  Newtimes  People  Publicly 
apologize  for  degrading  such  a Great  Leader! 


Thank  you  for  your  time. 


natives_gotta_know@yahoo . com 
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UN  Youth  Peace  Summit  in  Akwesasne  in  2005 
By:  Dan  Rosenburg 

The  United  Nations  International  Indigenous  Youth  Peace  Summit  will  be 
held  in  Akwesasne  in  August  of  2005. 

The  announcement  was  made  jointly  on  September  17  by  the  Mohawk  Council 
of  Akwesasne  Chiefs,  in  conjunction  with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  loanne  and  Fouad 
Tawfilis,  of  the  UNESCO  Art  Miles  Mural  Project. 

The  Honourable  Ethel  Blondin-Andrew,  Secretary  of  State  and  federal 
Minister  for  Children  and  Youth,  was  unable  to  put  in  an  appearance. 

The  Youth  Peace  Summit  stems  from  the  tragic  events  of  September  11, 

2001  when  Akwesasne  representatives  were  presenting  at  the  International 
Children's  Environmental  Health  Conference  in  Washington. 

During  that  time,  conference  participants  were  sequestered  at  a hotel. 
They  came  together  to  discuss  peace  and  non-violence  through  Indigenous 
philosophies,  culture  and  traditional  teachings  as  part  of  the  Akwesasne 
presentation.  This  resulted  in  the  creation  of  the  First  Peace,  Unity  and 
Healing  Mural. 

The  Tawfilis  couple  at  that  time  approached  Akwesasne  representatives 
regarding  participation  in  the  Art  Miles  Mural  Project  and  UNESCO's  Decade 
of  the  Culture  of  Peace.  During  2002,  discussions  evolved  towards 
undertaking  an  International  Youth  Peace  Summit  featuring  murals  from 
various  communities. 

The  2005  event  will  be  the  first  such  global  summit  of  its  kind, 
targeting  the  UNESCO  Decade  of  the  Culture  of  Peace  and  Non-Violence  among 
Children  of  the  World  (2001-2010) . Akwesasne  was  selected  as  the  primary 
location  on  behalf  of  Indigenous  Tribal  Nations  in  Canada. 

The  Summit  will  be  hosted  by  youth  from  Indigenous  nations  across  North 
America.  It  will  be  held  in  collaboration  with  the  Art  Miles  Mural  Project 
to  which  the  Indigenous  Art  Mile  Mural  will  be  dedicated. 

Native  youth  groups  will  develop  and  conduct  an  educational,  cultural 
and  peace  agenda  during  the  proposed  four-day  2005  conference,  prefacing 
the  International  Day  of  Peace  slated  for  September  21,  2005. 

"Akwesasne  is  accepting  this  as  a challenge,  and  plans  are  being 
formulated  to  handle  the  anticipated  half  a million  youths  from  all  over 
the  world,"  said  summit  official  Louise  McDonald.  "Akwesasne  could 
possibly  be  announced  as  the  Peace  Capital  for  the  next  100  years,"  she 
said . 

Akwesasne  has  also  been  recognized  by  UNESCO  and  by  the  International 
Day  of  Peace  as  the  official  host  nation/country/community  for  the  Culture 
of  Peace  scheduled  from  September  21,  2005  through  September  20,  2006. 
Objectives  of  the  UN  Indigenous  Youth  Peace  Summit  are: 

1.  To  give  youth  an  opportunity  to  organize  and  plan  a major  UN 
conference  by  working  with  and  among  the  host  nations  in  its  planning, 
development  and  implementation; 

2.  To  provide  youth  with  a meaningful  peace-building  event  and  venue 
hosted  by  other  youth  participants  from  other  countries; 

3.  To  build  an  agenda  of  interest  and  priority  for  and  by  youth  regarding 
issues  of  peace  and  peace-building  initiatives  and  specific  actions 
that  affect  them  so  that  this  can  be  promulgated  via  UN  organizations 
and  governments  worldwide; 

4.  To  task  each  participating  youth  group  within  its  respective  Tribal 
Nation  to  create  a 5xl2-foot  mural  on  canvas  that  will  be  sewn 
together  with  leather  lacing  to  create  over  one  mile  of  murals 


depicting  visual  documentation  of  peace  images  by  the  youth  in  their 
quest  of  peace,  or  as  portrayed  through  Indigenous  culture  and 
traditions; 

5.  The  Art  Miles  Mural  Project  is  an  official  UNESCO  Decade  of  the 
Culture  of  Peace  Project,  as  well  as  an  official  project  for  the 
Guinness  Book  of  World  Records.  To  date,  over  900  murals  have  been 
completed  from  over  100  countries.  The  objective  is  to  promote  global 
harmony. 

Have  a question  or  comment  E-Mail  us  at  easterndoor@axess.com 
Copyright  c.  1997-2000  The  Eastern  Door/Kahnawake,  QC  - Mohawk  Territory. 
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Treaty  progress  sparks  debate 
Last  Updated:  Sep  30  2003  10:12  AM  PDT 
VANCOUVER  - Treaties  with  B.C.  First  Nations  are  finally  within  reach, 
according  to  the  annual  report  of  B.C.  Treaty  Commission  - being  released 
in  five  cities  across  the  province  Tuesday. 

The  Commission  notes  that  two  agreements-in-principle  have  been  signed, 
and  three  more  are  pending  among  the  52  First  Nations  involved  in  the 
treaty  process. 

But  the  commission  admits  that  none  of  the  really  difficult  issues  have 
been  settled  - issues  such  as  governance  and  compensation. 

Fred  Walchli,  the  former  head  of  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs  in  B.C. 
and  Alberta,  is  a critic  of  the  entire  process. 

He  says  those  key  issues  will  never  be  resolved  until  the  politicians 
start  paying  attention  to  decision  being  made  in  the  courts. 

"Delgamuukw,  Sparrow,  Haida  and  all  the  other  cases,"  he  says.  "The 
courts  go  much  farther  than  the  federal  or  provincial  governments  are 
prepared  to  negotiate." 

Walchli  says  citizens  of  British  Columbia  are  not  being  served  well  by  a 
treaty  process  that's  destined  to  fail. 

"The  public  has  not  been  told  honestly  what  the  situation  is.  Indians  do 
have  a legitimate  claim  and  the  time  has  now  come  to  settle  it." 

Walchli  served  as  the  federal  government's  chief  negotiator  with  the 
Nisga'a.  After  he  retired,  he  worked  for  some  First  Nations  in  developing 
their  land  claims. 

The  Canadian  Taxpayers  Federation  is  accusing  the  commission  of  creating 
a system  that  costs  too  much  money  and  simply  doesn't  work. 

Spokesperson  Tannis  Fiss  says  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  have  been 
spent  in  the  past  decade  - with  no  treaties  signed. 

We  still  haven't  seen  a signed  treaty  in  B.C.,"  she  says.  "The  Nisga'a 
Treaty  was  signed  outside  of  the  treaty  process. 

"All  I can  say  is  we've  spent  over  $500  million  - that's  over  half  a 
billion  dollars  the  taxpayers  have  spent  - and  we  still  don't  have  a 
signed  treaty. " 

Fiss  adds  there  likely  won't  be  a treaty  signed  for  the  next  two  to 
three  years. 
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Dispute  brewing  over  energy 

.Kelly  Lake  Me'tis  to  assert  aboriginal  rights  to  ancestral  lands  in  northeastern  B.C 
By  ROBERT  MATAS 
Thursday,  October  2,  2003 

VANCOUVER  --  A dispute  is  brewing  that  could  threaten  the  unprecedented 
flurry  of  natural  gas  exploration  in  parts  of  northeast  British  Columbia 
until  the  aboriginal  rights  of  the  Me'tis  have  been  fully  recognized. 

The  Kelly  Lake  Me'tis  are  preparing  to  go  to  court  later  this  month  to 
assert  their  right  to  stewardship  over  their  traditional  lands,  which  they 
say  stretch  in  B.C.  from  Dawson  Creek  to  an  area  west  of  Tumbler  Ridge  and 
south  to  the  Fraser  River. 

Their  claim  marks  the  first  time  that  a Me'tis  group  has  asserted  its 
rights  under  the  constitution  since  a landmark  Supreme  Court  of  Canada 
decision  last  month  accepted  the  Me'tis  people  as  a distinct  group  on  par 
with  treaty  Indians  and  Inuit. 

"In  my  lifetime,  I did  not  expect  to  see  anything  like  this,"  Lyle 
Letendre,  the  42-year-old  community  leader  of  the  Me'tis  of  Kelly  Lake, 
said  in  an  interview. 

"It  was  like  it  [the  ruling]  was  written  for  us." 

The  Kelly  Lake  Me'tis  live  in  an  isolated  community  of  about  200  people 
one  hour  on  a gravel  road  outside  Tumbler  Ridge,  which  is  1,100  kilometres 
northeast  of  Vancouver. 

Extremely  poor,  they  rely  on  moose  hunting  and  trapping  to  survive. 

Their  community  lacks  facilities  available  in  most  other  B.C.  areas. 

There  is  no  hospital,  recreation  centre,  police  station  or  even  a school. 

In  the  midst  of  their  poverty,  the  energy  industry  has  arrived.  Drilling 
rigs  have  been  erected  at  several  places  that  Me'tis  consider  as  ancestral 
land,  including  in  the  waters  of  Kelly  Lake,  Mr.  Letendre  said. 

Exploration  plans  indicate  as  many  as  100  new  wells  could  be  drilled 
west  of  Kelly  Lake,  including  in  Me'tis  burial  grounds,  he  said. 

Edmonton  lawyer  Terry  McGregor,  who  represents  the  Kelly  Lake  Me'tis, 
said  the  Me'tis  community  is  disturbed  by  the  activities  of  the  resource 
development  industry  on  their  land. 

"They  are  concerned  about  the  impact  on  their  ability  to  hunt,  trap  and 
maintain  their  lifestyle,"  he  said. 

"They  want  to  see  if  they  can  get  it  put  on  a more  reasonable  basis." 

Kurtis  DeSilva,  a spokesman  for  the  Kelly  Lake  Me'tis  and  president  of  a 
group  called  the  Me'tis  Nation  of  B.C.,  said  the  Me'tis  do  not  want  to 
shut  down  the  energy  industry.  Rather,  they  want  to  be  involved  in 
activity  on  their  ancestral  lands. 

"There  is  a billion-dollar  industry  in  their  back  yard  now,  and  they 
cannot  get  any  work,"  Mr.  DeSilva  said. 

The  majority  of  Western  Canada's  40  leading  gas  wells  are  in 
northeastern  B.C.,  and  the  province  is  anticipating  a flurry  of 
exploration  over  the  coming  years. 

Last  month,  the  government  sold  off  land  in  the  northeastern  part  of  the 
province  that  could  hold  natural  gas  reserves  one  third  larger  than  the 
Arctic's  biggest  gas  field,  with  enough  gas  to  supply  Canadian  homes  for 
four  years. 

EnCana  Corp.,  of  Calgary,  paid  $353-million  to  acquire  controlling 
interest  in  the  parcels  of  land  in  the  area  of  Tumbler  Ridge  and  Dawson 
Creek. 

Other  oil  companies  have  also  been  active  in  adjacent  areas. 

Kelly  Lake  Me'tis  have  been  trying  without  success  to  have  their  rights 
recognized  since  the  boom  began. 

They  have  erected  roadblocks  to  slow  traffic  to  the  drilling  rigs.  They 
launched  a lawsuit  against  the  provincial  government  last  year,  claiming 
damages  for  being  excluded  from  treaty  talks. 

They  have  also  participated  in  an  unproductive  series  of  meetings  with 


provincial  officials. 

On  at  least  two  occasions  recently,  energy  companies  have  offered  jobs 
to  first  nations  people  who  have  status  as  treaty  Indians  and  refused  to 
hire  Me'tis  from  Kelly  Lake,  Mr.  Letendre  said. 

One  person  from  Kelly  Lake  went  through  an  orientation  program  and  then 
was  asked  to  leave  after  the  company  discovered  he  did  not  have  a card 
attesting  to  his  status  as  a treaty  Indian,  he  said. 

Florence  Murphy,  an  EnCana  spokeswoman,  said  the  company  has  not  yet 
been  informed  of  the  Me'tis  groups'  claims. 

Unconfirmed  reports  indicate  the  Kelly  Lake  Me'tis  lands  include 
properties  that  EnCana  is  already  involved  in  but  may  not  include  the 
recently  acquired  parcels,  she  said. 

Regardless  of  the  boundaries,  she  added,  EnCana's  practice  is  to  work 
"in  co-operation  and  consultation"  with  aboriginal  groups.  "That's  how  we 
do  our  business,"  she  said. 

In  a ruling  two  weeks  ago,  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  recognized  the 
Me'tis  people  as  a distinct  aboriginal  group  with  a constitutional  right 
to  hunt  for  food. 

The  court  equated  Me'tis,  who  are  of  mixed  native  and  European  ancestry, 
with  treaty  Indians  and  Inuit. 
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Sask  native  justice  commission  to  soon  hand  down  final  interim  report 

REGINA  (CP)  - The  head  of  a commission  looking  at  how  First  Nations  and 
Metis  people  are  treated  by  Saskatchewan's  justice  system  is  hopeful  he 
will  succeed  where  others  have  failed. 

The  Commission  on  First  Nations  and  Metis  Peoples  and  Justice  Reform  is 
to  hand  down  its  final  interim  report  on  Oct.  20.  Chairman  Willie 
Littlechild  said  it  will  focus  on  the  crucial  issue  of  implementation. 

"That's  one  of  the  bigger  pieces,  yes,  because  of  its  importance,"  said 
Littlechild,  a Cree  lawyer  and  former  MP  from  Hobbema,  Alta. 

"We've  noticed  in  the  previous  commissions  that  that  was  a sort  of  a 
stumbling  block. " 

Formed  when  allegations  began  to  surface  that  aboriginal  people  were 
being  mistreated  by  Saskatoon  police,  the  five-member,  $2. 5-million 
commission  is  one  in  a long  line  of  aboriginal  justice  inquiries,  task 
forces  and  commissions  in  Canada. 

The  commission  has  held  dozens  of  hearings  in  communities  across 
Saskatchewan  since  it  was  founded  in  November  2001. 

Littlechild  said  that  over  the  next  few  months,  provincial  and  federal 
government  representatives  along  with  native  and  Metis  organizations  will 
study  the  commission's  recommendations  and  their  associated  costs. 

He  said  the  idea  is  to  be  prepared  for  action  when  the  commission 
releases  its  final  report  in  March. 

"I  personally  would  not  want  a gap  between  our  final  report  and  the 
beginning  of  an  implementation  mechanism,"  Littlechild  said.  "It  sort  of 
must  hit  the  pavement  running  on  April  1st." 

A provincial  election  call,  expected  within  days  or  weeks,  is  not 
expected  to  throw  a wrench  into  the  process. 

Both  NDP  Premier  Lome  Calvert  and  Opposition  Saskatchewan  Party  leader 
Elwin  Hermanson  say  they're  committed  to  following  through  on  the 
commission's  work. 

"They've  got  some  ideas  that  deserve  consideration  and  they  can  count  on 
us  to  be  very  open  to  any  proposals  they  might  be  bringing  forward,"  said 


Henmanson . 

Calvert  said  he  expects  some  recommendations  will  be  implemented 
immediately  while  others  will  take  time. 

"We  did  not  set  this  exercise  up  to  create  a document  that  will  go  on 
somebody's  bookshelf/'  Calvert  said. 

Littlechild  said  he  is  cautiously  optimistic. 

"We've  tried  to  cover  all  the  political  bases  in  terms  of  keeping 
everyone  on  side/'  he  said. 

"So  I'm  fairly  confident  at  this  point  to  say  that  regardless  of  the 
outcome  of  an  election,  for  example,  that  the  political  will  is  there." 
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Woman  in  jail  after  fatal  exchange 
Body  found  last  week  in  Kahnawake 
PAUL  CHERRY 
The  Gazette 
September  30,  2003 

The  lawyer  representing  an  18-year-old  Marianopolis  College  student  from 
Kahnawake  charged  with  second-degree  murder  hopes  for  a chance  to  have  her 
released  on  bail  later  this  week. 

Alexis  Delisle,  was  arrested  and  charged  last  week  in  connection  with 
the  death  of  20-year-old  Stacey  Diabo. 

Diabo's  body  was  found,  during  the  early  morning  hours  of  Sept.  23,  by 
Kahnawake  Peacekeepers  who  were  called  to  Delisle's  home  on  Highway  207  in 
Kahnawake. 

Since  then.  Delisle  has  been  held  in  custody  with  only  one  brief  court 
appearance  and  no  bail  hearing,  in  part  because  the  young  woman  decided  to 
switch  lawyers  last  week. 

"We're  attempting  to  proceed  as  expeditiously  as  possible  to  assist 
Alexis  in  this  nightmare  that  she  is  going  through,"  said  Raphael 
Schachter,  the  accused's  current  lawyer. 

Applications  for  bail  in  murder  cases  can  only  be  heard  in  Superior 
Court,  which  is  not  scheduled  to  sit  in  Longueuil  this  week.  Schachter 
said  he  is  attempting  to  have  the  case  placed  on  the  court  roles  this  week 
anyway. 

"All  things  considered,  there  should  be  a bail  application  heard 
immediately  so  that  we  can  hopefully  have  Alexis  freed  on  bail.  The  facts 
seem  to  indicate  that  that  should  be  the  case,"  he  said. 

But  no  one  close  to  the  investigation  into  Diabo's  death  is  willing  to 
comment  on  what  those  facts  are. 

Friends  and  relatives  of  Delisle's  expressed  shock  at  learning  the 
recent  graduate  of  The  Study,  an  private  all-girls  school  in  Westmount, 
was  charged  with  murder. 

Friends  and  relatives  of  Delisle  confirmed  reports  Stacey  Diabo  had  gone 
to  Delisle's  home,  where  she  lived  with  her  mother,  after  4 a.m.  on  Sept. 
23,  likely  to  confront  her  over  a man.  They  also  questioned  why  Delisle 
was  charged  with  second-degree  murder  when  she  is  reported  to  have  been 
defending  either  herself  or  her  mother  from  an  attack. 

The  Kahnawake  newspaper.  The  Eastern  Door,  also  reported  Delisle  filed 
a criminal  complaint  against  Diabo  during  the  first  week  of  September, 
alleging  she  had  been  assaulted. 

Chateauguay  police  said  no  charges  were  filed  as  a result  of  Delisle's 
complaint.  The  Kahnawake  Peacekeepers  have  said  little  of  their 
investigation . 

Prosecutor  Claude  Labrecque  said  he  could  not  comment  on  the  choice  of 


charging  Delisle  with  second-degree  murder  because  he  expected  there  would 
be  a publication  ban  in  the  case, 
pcher ry@thegazette . canwest . com 
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Supreme  Court  to  rule  on  Tribal-Federal  Prosecution 
Wednesday,  October  1,  2003 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  announced  on  Tuesday  that  it  will  resolve  whether 
tribal  governments  have  inherent  sovereignty  over  all  American  Indians, 
not  just  members  of  their  own  tribes. 

In  a case  with  national  significance,  the  justices  accepted  an  appeal 
filed  by  the  Bush  administration.  The  Department  of  Justice  is  arguing 
that  dual  tribal  and  federal  prosecution  of  Indian  offenders  does  not 
violate  the  U.S.  Constitution's  ban  on  double  jeopardy. 

The  8th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  concluded  otherwise  and  said  that  an 
Indian  man  who  pleaded  guilty  in  tribal  court  could  not  be  tried  for  the 
same  offense  in  federal  court.  A divided  panel  of  judges  voted  7-4  in 
March  to  strike  down  a federal  indictment  against  Billy  Do  Lara  on  charges 
that  he  punched  a police  officer  on  the  Spirit  Lake  Reservation  in  North 
Dakota . 

But  the  9th  Circuit  arrived  at  a different  conclusion  in  Dune  2001.  In 
an  11-0  decision  that  escaped  review  by  the  Supreme  Court,  a full  panel  of 
judges  said  tribes  who  prosecute  members  of  other  tribes  are  exercising 
sovereignty  independent  of  the  federal  government. 

The  government  is  pushing  for  resolution  of  the  conflict  because  the  two 
circuits,  along  with  the  10th,  represent  the  "vast  majority"  of  the 
American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  population.  The  8th  Circuit  covers  North 
Dakota,  South  Dakota,  Minnesota,  Nebraska  and  Iowa  while  the  9th  Circuit 
affects  California,  Oregon,  Washington,  Arizona,  Montana,  Idaho,  Nevada 
and  Alaska. 

The  8th  Circuit  decision  "undermines  effective  law  enforcement  in  Indian 
Country,"  Solicitor  General  Ted  Olson  wrote  in  a Duly  22  brief. 

Alexander  F.  Reichert,  the  attorney  representing  Lara,  disputes  the 
ruling's  impact.  In  an  interview,  he  said  it  will  encourage  tribal  and 
federal  government  to  work  together  on  reservations. 

"What  I think  it's  going  to  do  is  force  more  cooperation  between  U.S. 
attorneys,  tribal  prosecutors  and  tribal  courts,"  he  said  yesterday.  "It 
will  force  the  federal  authorities  to  take  a close  look  at  tribal  courts 
and  tribal  jurisdiction." 

Tribes  across  the  country  are  interested  in  the  case  because  it  impacts 
their  push  to  regain  full  authority  over  their  lands.  The  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians  (NCAI)  and  the  Native  American  Rights  Fund 
(NARF)  plan  to  submit  an  amicus  brief  siding  with  the  government,  an  NCAI 
spokesperson  said  yesterday 

At  issue  is  an  amendment  to  the  Indian  Civil  Rights  Act  (ICRA)  of  1968. 
Known  as  the  "Duro  fix,"  it  was  passed  in  1991  in  response  to  the  Supreme 
Court's  Duro  v.  Reina,  decision,  which  held  that  tribes  lack  criminal 
jurisdiction  over  members  of  other  tribes. 

The  8th  Circuit  interpreted  the  Duro  fix  as  an  extension  of  tribal 
jurisdiction,  not  a recognition  of  it.  "The  Spirit  Lake  Nation  exercises 
authority  over  external  relations  only  to  the  extent  that  such  a power  has 
been  delegated  to  it  by  Congress,"  Judge  Roger  L.  Wollman  wrote  in  U.S.  v. 
Lara . 

The  9th  Circuit  determined  that  Congress  acted  appropriately  to  affirm 
tribal  rights.  "When  a tribe  exercises  inherent  power,  it  flexes  its  own 


sovereign  muscle,  and  the  dual  sovereignty  exception  to  double  jeopardy 
permits  federal  and  tribal  prosecutions  for  the  same  crime,"  wrote  Dudge  M 
Margaret  McKeown  in  U.S.  v Enas. 

Although  not  fully  discussed  in  the  government's  brief,  the  7th  Circuit, 
in  U.S.  v.  Long,  has  upheld  the  inherent  jurisdiction  of  the  Menominee 
Nation  of  Wisconsin  even  though  the  tribe's  federal  status  was  terminated 
and  later  restored  by  Congress. 
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Dudge  won't  cancel  Redskins  team  trademarks 
Thursday,  October  2,  2003 

Dealing  a blow  to  a group  of  Native  Americans,  a federal  judge  on 
Wednesday  ruled  that  the  Washington  Redskins  football  team  can  keep  its 
contested  trademarks. 

U.S.  District  Dudge  Colleen  Kollar-Kotelly  said  her  84-page  "opinion 
should  not  be  read  as  a making  any  statement  on  the  appropriateness  of 
Native  American  imagery  for  team  names." 

But  she  said  a federal  board  that  canceled  the  marks  failed  to  gather 
sufficient  evidence  to  show  that  they  disparage  Native  Americans.  "The 
board  premised  its  disparagement  conclusion  on  a paucity  of  actual 
findings  of  fact  that  were  linked  together  through  inferential  arguments 
that  had  no  basis  in  the  record,"  she  wrote. 

Kollar-Kotelly  also  determined  that  the  seven  Native  activists  who 
brought  the  challenge  waited  too  long.  In  contrast,  she  said  the  team 
would  suffer  "economic  hardship"  because  the  marks  were  first  registered 
more  than  30  years  ago. 

"By  waiting  so  long  to  exercise  their  rights,  [the  activists]  make  it 
difficult  for  any  fact-finder  to  affirmatively  state  that  in  1967  the 
trademarks  were  disparaging,"  Kollar-Kotelly  concluded. 

The  decision  caps  off  an  11-year  battle  between  the  activists  and  the 
owners  of  the  team.  In  1992,  Suzan  Shown  Harjo  and  six  other  prominent 
members  of  the  Indian  community,  including  legal  scholar  Vine  Deloria  Dr. 
and  educator  Norbert  Hill,  asked  the  U.S.  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  to 
cancel  the  Redskins  family  of  marks. 

In  April  1999,  the  group  won  a significant  victory.  In  the  first  case  of 
its  kind,  the  patent  office's  Trademark  Trial  and  Appeal  Board  said  the 
marks  were  "disparaging"  and  subjected  Native  Americans  to  "contempt"  and 
"disrepute. " 

Pro-Football  Inc.,  the  owners  of  the  Redskins,  appealed  to  the  federal 
court  in  Washington,  D.C.,  although  it  could  have  gone  straight  to  an 
appeals  court.  Karl  Swanson,  a senior  vice  president  and  spokesperson  for 
the  team,  welcomed  the  decision  and  said  the  name  is  not  offensive  to 
Native  Americans. 

"We  do  not  believe  it's  disparaging,"  he  said.  "We  believe  our  use  of  it 
is  always  respectful  and  honors  a long  standing  tradition." 

Harjo,  who  lives  in  Washington,  D.C.,  could  not  be  located  yesterday  for 
comment.  She  has  compared  her  battle  to  "fighting  the  Washington  monument. 
"We're  seven  individuals  who  don't  want  to  pass  this  burden  of  racism 
onto  our  children,"  she  once  told  Indianz.Com. 

Indian  organizations  have  backed  Harjo' s crusade.  The  National  Congress 
of  American  Indians  (NCAI),  the  largest  inter-tribal  organization,  and  the 
National  Indian  Education  Association  (NIEA),  the  largest  group  of  its 
kind,  have  called  on  the  Redskins  and  other  teams  with  Indian  imagery  to 
drop  their  names. 

Across  the  country,  colleges,  universities  and  high  schools  have  stopped 


using  Indians  as  mascots  and  names.  The  National  Collegiate  Athletic 
Association  has  called  on  its  schools  to  ne-examine  their  use  of  Indian 
symbols . 
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BIA  to  assist,  advise  Oglala  Sioux  police 
October  3,  2003 

PINE  RIDGE  - As  of  Oct.  1,  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  will  supervise 
and  provide  technical  assistance  to  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe's  Department  of 
Public  Safety,  under  a memorandum  of  agreement,  or  MOA,  approved  by  tribal 
leaders . 

lames  Two  Bulls  has  been  named  the  BIA  acting  chief  of  police,  and  Duane 
Yellowhawk  will  serve  as  BIA  Indian  self-determination  specialist  for 
financial  programs. 

The  MOA  was  approved  by  tribal  resolution  and  signed  by  Oglala  Sioux 
Tribe  President  Dohn  Steele  and  Robert  Ecoffey,  deputy  bureau  director  of 
the  BIA  Office  of  Law  Enforcement  Services. 

According  to  a news  release  from  t 
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Passamaquoddy  Toqakiw/autumn  moon 
Assiniboine  Tasnaheja-hagikta/striped  gopher  looks  back  moon 
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| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  j 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
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Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  j i i ' adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews .org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 


<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Frostys  Amerindian  & Indigenous  Peoples  Literature 
Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars(3speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


There  is  no  doubt  that  the  Indian  held  medicine  close  to  spiritual 
things.  As  a doctor  he  was  originally  very  adroit  and  often  successful. 
He  employed  only  healing  bark,  roots,  and  leaves  with  whose  properties 
he  was  familiar,  using  them  in  the  form  of  a distillation  or  tea  and 
always  singly.  The  stomach  or  internal  bath  was  a valuable  discovery 
of  his,  and  the  vapor  bath  was  in  general  use.  He  could  set  a broken 
bone  with  fair  success,  but  never  practiced  surgery  in  any  form.  In 
addition  to  all  this,  the  medicine-man  possessed  much  personal  magnetism 
and  authority,  and  in  his  treatment  often  sought  to  reestablish  the 
equilibrium  of  the  patient  through  mental  or  spiritual  influences. 

It  is  important  to  remember  that  in  the  old  days  the  "medicine-man" 
received  no  payment  for  his  services,  which  were  of  the  nature  of  an 
honorable  function  or  office.  When  the  idea  of  payment  and  barter  was 
introduced  among  us,  and  valuable  presents  or  fees  began  to  be  demanded 
for  treating  the  sick,  the  ensuing  greed  and  rivalry  led  to  many 
demoralizing  practices,  and  in  time  to  the  rise  of  the  modern 
"conjurer,"  who  is  generally  a fraud  and  trickster  of  the  grossest 
kind . " 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  i 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  j 
j languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  I 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  [ 

[ learned  by  children.  | 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  j 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  t 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

j Institute  j 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

[ one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

i rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

t it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

i defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


Whenever,  the  course  of  a daily  hunt,  the  hunter  comes  upon  a scene 
that  is  strikingly  beautiful,  or  sublime;  a black  thundercloud  with  the 
rainbow's  glowing  arch  above  the  mountain,  a white  waterfall  in  the 
heart  of  a green  gorge,  a vast  prairie  tinged  with  the  bood-red  of  the 
sunset;  he  pauses  for  an  instant  in  the  attitude  of  worship.  He  sees  no 
need  for  setting  apart  one  day  in  seven  as  a holy  day,  because  to  him 
all  the  days  are  God's  days." 

_ Ohiyesa  (Charles  Alexander  Eastman),  Santee  Sioux 


Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance 

I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, 
to  the  democratic  principles 
of  the  Republic 

and  to  the  individual  freedoms 
borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and 
Choctaw  Confederacies, 
as  incorporated  in  the  United 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 


Nations . 


I States  Constitution , j 

t so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ 
i Journey 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Flold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 


Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


+- 


- + 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

Although  they  are  a Georgia  Corportaion  and  I live  in  Georgia,  I will 
pass  a QuickTrip  gas  station  and  make  my  purchases  at  another  business. 

I will  continue  to  avoid  patronizing  Quick  Trip  or  any  other  members  of 
any  of  the  following: 

Oklahoma  Independent  Petroleum  Association 

Oklahoma  Petroleum  Marketers  Association 

Oklahoma  Farm  Bureau 

Southern  Oklahoma  Water  Alliance 

Oklahoma  Grocers  Association 

....  and  as  long  as  these  founding  members  of  One  Nation  Oklahoma  remain 
part  of  that  anti-tribal  organization. 

As  you  will  see  from  the  lead  story  in  this  issue,  even  Governor  Flenry 
of  Oklahoma  recognizes  these  racists  for  what  they  are. 

One  Nation  maintains  there  is  an  inequity  in  tribal  and  non-tribal  gas 
marketing  that  is  unfair;  and  that  the  Oklahoma  Tribes  are  not 
contributing  their  fair  share.  This  is  misinformation,  at  best. 

FACTS 

* Tribal  governments  contribute  over  $7.8  billion  annually  to  Oklahoma's 
economy  in  the  areas  of  business,  employment,  education,  health  care, 
social  services,  housing,  and  others.  Sixty-two  of  Oklahoma's  seventy- 
seven  counties  are  directly  impacted  by  tribal  economies. 

* Article  1,  Section  8 of  the  United  States  Constitution  vests  the 
federal  government  with  the  authority  to  engage  in  relations  with  the 
tribes,  and  thereby,  firmly  places  tribes  in  the  Constitutional  family  of 
our  nation.  When  the  governmental  authority  of  tribes  was  first 
challenged  in  the  1830's,  Chief  Justice  John  Marshall  articulated  the 
fundamental  principle  that  guides  the  evolution  of  federal  Indian  law  to 
the  present  --  tribes  possess  a nationhood  status  and  retain  inherent 
powers  of  self-government. 

* From  1777  to  1871,  United  States  relations  with  individual  Indian 
nations  were  conducted  through  treaty  negotiations.  These  contracts  among 
nations  created  unique  sets  of  rights  for  the  benefit  of  each  of  the 
treaty-making  tribes.  Those  rights,  like  any  other  treaty  obligations  of 
the  United  States,  represent  the  supreme  law  of  the  land.  As  such,  the 
protection  of  treaty  rights  is  a critical  part  of  the  federal  Indian  trust 
relationship. 
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Henry  defends  compacts,  disparges  One  Nation 
Gets  warm  reception  from  OKC  leaders 
OKLAHOMA  CITY  OK 
Sam  Lewin 
October  8,  2003 

Tobacco  and  gaming  compacts.  One  Nation,  and  the  concept  of  tribal 
sovereignty  were  some  topics  Governor  Brad  Henry  spoke  about  during  a 
visit  to  the  Oklahoma  Indian  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

Speaking  at  an  Oklahoma  City  area  country  club,  Henry  received  two 
standing  ovations  from  the  70-  plus  in  attendance.  The  first  came  when  he 
was  introduced,  the  second  when  he  criticized  the  anti-sovereignty  group 


One  Nation. 

"There  is  a particular  group  out  there  that  goes  by  the  name  of  One 
Nation.  I in  no  way  endorse  One  Nation.  I believe  that  we  have  to  do 
everything  we  can  to  eliminate  this  archaic  us-versus-them  mentality.  We 
have  to  build  consensus  through  cooperation  and  groups  like  One  Nation  are, 
I think,  problematic  because  they  don't  recognize  that  we  are  all 
Oklahomans  who  have  to  work  together,"  Henry  said. 

A member  of  Henry's  staff  is  married  to  One  Nation  founder  Mickey 
Thompson . 

Henry  said  he  credited  the  state's  Native  American  vote  with  helping  win 
the  election  last  year,  and  three  times  used  the  word  "symbiotic"  to 
describe  the  relationship  between  tribes  and  the  state. 

Since  his  election,  Henry  has  unsuccessfully  attempted  to  broker  a 
gaming  compact  and  has  been  embroiled  in  controversy  over  tribal  tobacco 
compacts.  A handful  of  tribes  have  thus  far  agreed  to  compacts,  while 
others  have  let  the  agreements  expire.  Henry  defended  his  handling  of 
those  negotiations,  and  blamed  the  media  for  distorting  the  process. 

"If  all  you  have  heard  about  the  compact  is  from  the  media,  then  you 
haven't  heard  the  whole  story,"  Henry  said.  "We  have  been  working  very 
hard  with  everyone.  I think  I have  gotten  an  unfair  rap  in  the  process. 
There  are  those  out  there  who  want  the  relationship  between  tribes  and  the 
state  of  Oklahoma  to  just  fail.  I don't  know  all  the  answers,  but  I want 
to  work  together  and  develop  partnerships  between  the  tribes  and  the  state 
of  Oklahoma . " 

Henry  said  more  compacts  would  be  coming  in  the  near  future,  possibly 
including  today.  He  did  not  elaborate. 

Audience  questions  gave  an  indication  that  Henry's  stance  on  compacting 
was  causing  unease  in  Indian  Country.  One  person  wanted  to  know  what  would 
happen  if  a tribe  simply  refused  to  sign  a tobacco  compact. 

"If  there  are  tribal  governments  that  don't  enter  into  compacts  at  the 
appropriate  times,  we  have  asked  the  tax  commission  to  enforce  the  laws. 
Beyond  that,  there  are  so  many  technical  issues  that  I'm  not  going  to 
attempt  to  answer  what  that  means  and  what's  going  to  happen.  There  are 
federal  laws  that  come  into  play,  there  are  federal  court  cases  that  come 
into  play,  and  I'm  going  to  have  to  have  lawyers  that  are  experts  in 
tribal  law  explain  all  that  to  me." 

When  not  talking  about  tribal  issues,  Henry  spent  a large  amount  of  time 
simply  saying  good  things  about  Oklahoma.  He  trotted  out  statistics,  like 
those  showing  the  state  leads  the  nation  in  the  percentage  of  minorities 
graduating  high  school. 

Representatives  from  several  tribes  were  there,  including  Chickasaw, 
Citizen  Potowatomi,  Pawnee  and  Miami  Nation.  Most  seemed  pleased  by 
Henry's  statements. 

"Obviously  he  covered  a lot  of  territory,"  Chickasaw  Nation  Governor 
Bill  Anoatubby  told  the  Native  American  Times.  "In  general  I believe  he 
means  all  of  what  he  says  and  his  job  is  to  represent  all  of  Oklahoma,  so 
I think  Indian  tribes  can  expect  fairness.  All  I ever  received  from  his 
office  was  fairness." 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2003  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Dialogue  about  1868  Treaty  was  missing 
October  11,  2003 

By  Charmaine  White  Face,  a freelance  writer,  coordinator  of 
Defenders  of  the  Black  Hills,  and  member  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe. 

She  may  be  contacted  at  cwhiteface@aol.com. 


When  U.S.  Sen.  Tom  Daschle  took  the  stage  at  the  recent  "Gathering  and 
Healing  of  Nations"  meeting,  whose  purpose  was  to  try  to  talk  about  the 
areas  of  agreement  and  disagreement  between  the  whites  and  the  Indians  of 
South  Dakota,  I'm  sure  he  never  expected  to  see  protest  signs  at  the  back 
of  the  room. 

Our  signs  read,  "Uphold  the  1868  Treaty/Uphold  the  US  Constitution"  and 
"Restore  the  1868  Treaty."  They  implied  that  he  and  S.D.  Gov.  Mike  Rounds 
did  neither. 

Which  is  true.  They  don't  uphold  either  the  1868  Treaty  or  the  U.S. 
Constitution.  Article  Six  of  the  Constitution  states  that  "Treaties  are 
the  Supreme  Law  of  the  Land,"  yet  somehow  these  two  elected  officials  seem 
to  forget  that. 

As  I was  the  one  carrying  the  "Uphold  ..."  sign,  as  soon  as  the  opening 
session  disbanded,  and  we  had  established  a small  area  right  outside  the 
main  door  from  which  to  hand  out  information,  we  were  surrounded  by 
Daschle  aides  and  Secret  Service  people. 

One  of  the  aides,  a young  Lakota  man  in  suit  and  tie,  was  adamant  and 
tried  to  use  traditional  embarrassment  on  me  in  saying  that  Sen.  Daschle 
wanted  to  dialogue.  I laughed  and  told  him  that  I had  been  writing  about 
the  senator  since  1989  and  the  senator  already  knew  everything  that  I had 
to  say. 

The  aide  was  persistent  in  saying  that  the  senator  wanted  to  dialogue 
about  our  issues,  and  that  the  meeting  was  for  reconciliation,  and  how 
could  there  be  reconciliation  if  one  side  wouldn't  talk.  I told  him  the 
senator  wasn't  going  to  talk  to  me,  but  the  aide  thought  he  knew  his  boss 
better  than  I did.  So  finally,  I told  him  to  set  it  up  and  I would  be 
there . 

We  were  led  to  a small  room  and  the  door  closed.  Present  was  Sen. 

Daschle,  two  aides,  my  friend  and  I. 

He  tried  to  shake  my  hand  when  we  first  entered.  I refused  and  told  him 
I knew  who  he  was.  This  is  a traditional  way  of  letting  him  know  I totally 
disagree  with  his  actions. 

The  Lakota  aide  lit  some  cedar  and  smudged  everyone.  Then  he  prayed  and 
handed  out  wasna,  which  he  said  his  grandmother  made.  I accepted  it, 
knowing  he  was  trying  to  accomplish  something  good.  Then  all  eyes  were 
turned  to  me,  so  I began  to  speak. 

I told  the  senator  we  were  there  with  our  signs  because  all  the  issues 
on  the  agenda  were  covered  in  the  1868  Treaty,  yet  the  treaty  was  not  on 
the  agenda.  This  was  disrespectful  to  the  treaty  and  all  the  Lakota  people. 

I told  him  I had  campaigned  for  him  when  he  first  ran  in  the  '80s.  I 
didn't  tell  him  of  my  disappointment  at  his  opposition  and  outright 
campaigning  against  the  Bradley  Black  Hills  Bill. 

I did  tell  him  that  I lost  all  respect  for  him  when,  as  the  treasurer 
for  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  in  1988,  I discovered  a check  copy  for  $10,000 
that  was  written  on  a secret  account  to  him.  I told  him  of  going  to  the  U. 
S.  attorney,  the  FBI,  the  Senate  special  investigators,  and  the  Senate 
Ethics  Committee  and  nothing  was  done. 

I told  him  that  was  part  of  the  reason  why  I campaigned  against  him  in 
his  last  election  because  I know  how  the  poorest  people  in  the  United 
States  live  as  I also  have  lived  that  life,  raising  my  kids  with  no 
running  water  or  central  heat  ...  and  sometimes  with  no  job.  I couldn't 
have  respect  for  someone  who  would  take  $10,000  from  the  poorest  people  in 
the  country. 

I told  him  I was  not  going  to  talk  to  him  about  the  Mni  Wiconi  Project, 
the  Mitigation  Act,  and  his  forest  rider  last  year  (Section  706  of  PL  107- 
206),  all  of  which  violated  the  1868  Treaty. 

But  I did  remind  him  that  he  and  the  governor  take  oaths  of  office  to 
uphold  the  U.S.  Constitution  and  they  were  violating  that  oath  when  they 
do  not  uphold  the  1868  Treaty.  I said  that  if  he  and  the  governor  were  to 
uphold  the  Constitution  as  they  are  supposed  to,  then  they  would  both  have 
to  admit  that  they  were  only  a governor  and  a senator  for  half  of  a state 
since  the  other  half  was  the  Great  Sioux  Reservation. 

I finished  by  telling  him  that  I pray  for  him  all  the  time  since  he 
holds  the  lives  of  so  many  people  in  his  hands. 

As  I had  presented  the  major  portions  of  my  part  of  the  dialogue,  I 


looked  at  him  for  his  arguments. 

He  said,  "Thank  you  for  praying  for  me/'  and  rose  to  leave.  I stood , 
shook  hands  with  him,  and  he  walked  out.  There  was  no  dialogue. 

So  we  continued  to  man  our  little  space  outside  the  main  door,  handed 
out  almost  400  pieces  of  information  before  we  ran  out,  and  talked  to  some 
media.  We  received  lots  of  hugs  and  handshakes,  which  wasn't  surprising 
since  most  of  the  audience  was  Native  American.  People  kept  asking  the 
same  question,  "How  can  you  have  reconciliation  when  only  one  side  shows 
up?" 

I kept  thinking  that  my  meeting  in  the  morning  with  the  senator  was 
really  a symbol  of  the  entire  day.  It  was  another  non-dialogue  dialogue. 
Copyright  c.  2003  The  Rapid  City  lournal. 
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Tribal  head  urges  care  in  reforms 
By  TED  MONOSON 
Gazette  Washington  Bureau 
October  9,  2003 

WASHINGTON  --  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribal  Chairman  Fred  Matt  urged  a 
congressional  panel  on  Wednesday  not  to  allow  tribal  self-government  to 
become  a casualty  of  efforts  to  reform  how  the  Interior  Department  manages 
money  it  holds  in  trust  for  tribal  members. 

Matt  and  others  are  afraid  that  Interior  Department  officials  will  limit 
tribal  government  as  part  of  their  effort  to  get  their  own  house  in  order. 

"The  Department  of  Interior  is  moving  forward,  but  don't  let  them  do 
that  in  a way  that  will  hurt  tribal  governments,"  Matt  said. 

A class-action  lawsuit  against  the  department  claims  that  the  department 
lost  billions  of  dollars  in  Indian  trust-fund  money.  Eloise  Cobell,  a 
Blackfoot  Indian  from  Montana,  who  is  the  lead  plaintiff  in  the  case,  and 
the  other  plaintiffs  say  the  department  cannot  account  for  between  $10 
billion  and  $135  billion  it  collected  from  those  who  lease  Indian  lands 
for  grazing,  farming,  mining,  logging  and  oil  and  gas  drilling. 

The  Interior  Department  concedes  that  it  has  mismanaged  money  held  in 
trust  for  tribal  members.  Although  officials  say  that  its  efforts  to 
overhaul  its  management  of  Indian  money  will  not  have  an  effect  on  tribal 
self  government,  tribes  and  lawmakers  are  wary. 

Treaties  between  tribes  and  the  federal  government  and  federal  laws 
require  the  Interior  Department  to  provide  basic  services  such  as  health 
care  and  manage  the  tribes'  resources.  The  Salish  and  Kootenai  are  among  a 
group  of  tribes  who  have  been  granted  control  over  providing  basic 
services  to  tribal  members  and  managing  tribal  resources. 

Committee  Chairman  Richard  Pombo,  R-Calif.,  described  the  hearing  as 
"open  ended"  and  a "status  check  on  the  self-government  experiment,"  but 
trust  reform  was  at  the  top  of  many  of  the  tribal  leaders'  and 
legislators'  agendas. 

Rep.  Denny  Rehberg,  R-Mont.,  who  was  one  of  only  a handful  of  lawmakers 
who  attended  the  hearing,  voiced  his  support  for  a provision  in  the 
Senate's  version  of  the  Interior  Department's  spending  bill  that 
specifically  states  that  trust  reform  efforts  cannot  change  the  tribal 
self-governance  program.  Sen.  Conrad  Burns,  R-Mont.,  is  chairman  of  the 
Senate  panel  that  has  jurisdiction  over  the  department's  spending  bill. 

Both  Matt  and  Rehberg  told  the  House  Resources  Committee  that  the  Salish 
and  Kootenai  had  successfully  managed  tribal  resources. 

Matt  highlighted  the  tribes'  management  of  everything  from  dams  to 
rangelands.  He  also  called  for  completion  of  an  agreement  that  would  allow 


the  tribes  to  assume  control  of  the  National  Bison  Range.  The  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service  manages  the  range  but  is  in  discussions  over  transferring 
control  to  the  tribes. 

Rehberg  said  that  computer  parts  from  a tribal  company  were  in  tanks  in 
Iraq.  He  also  said  the  tribes  had  managed  land  on  the  Flathead  Reservation 
better  than  the  federal  government  had  managed  lands  adjacent  to  the 
reservation 

"They  have  natural  resources  management  that  are  second  to  none/' 

Rehberg  said. 
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Navajo  grass  roots  fed  up  with  tribal  government 
By  Dim  Snyder/The  Daily  Times 
Oct  8,  2003,  12:32 

SHIPROCK  - Navajo  grassroots  leader  Norman  Brown  had  a dream. 

"I  saw  children  and  elders  with  their  hands  outstretched.  There  was  a 
lot  of  sorrow.  As  I looked  around  there  was  no  water,"  he  said.  "The  dream 
I had  was  there  was  nothing  in  the  future.  Everything  had  been  given  away. 

Brown,  a Dine'  Bidzill  or  Navajo  Strength  leader,  said  Tuesday  he  was 
frustrated  with  the  Navajo  Council  and  Navajo  President  Doe  Shirley  Dr. 
for  not  supporting  the  Navajo  people  on  obtaining  water  rights,  squashing 
potential  uranium  mining  and  implementing  long-approved  government  reform. 

"They're  denying  the  people's  right  to  improve  their  lives  ...  Since 
1932  our  (Navajo)  role  in  America  has  been  to  give  away  our  (natural) 
resources.  That  has  to  stop." 

It  has  been  nearly  a year  since  the  Navajo  people  voted  a mandate  for 
change.  They  elected  58  new  Council  delegates  out  of  88  and  voted  in  a new 
president.  In  the  short  10  months  since  they  took  office.  Brown's 
enthusiasm  in  their  abilities  to  represent  the  people  has  all  but  waned. 

"The  president  has  three  strikes,"  Brown  said,  because  Shirley  asked  the 
Council  during  last  month's  budget  deliberations  for  $100,000  for  the 
Office  of  the  First  Lady,  $265,000  for  a new  house  and  $465,000  for  a 
security  but  nothing  for  an  uranium  task  force. 

"During  the  session  (delegate)  Young  Deff  Tom  asked  if  he  would  give  up 
any  of  those  funds  for  an  uranium  task  force,"  Brown  said.  "He  said  no." 

While  campaigning  Shirley  promised  the  grassroots  coalitions  an 
alternative  to  Navajo  Nation  water  rights'  attorney  Stanley  Pollack,  Brown 
added . 

Pollack,  a nontribal  member,  has  never  filed  a water-rights  claim  for 
the  tribe  despite  being  on  the  job  for  nearly  20  years.  Shirley  and  Navajo 
Attorney  General  Louis  Denetsosie  have  kept  Pollack  in  the  administration. 

Shirley  has  also  not  changed  the  makeup  of  the  Navajo  Water  Rights 
Commission.  Its  members  need  to  be  elected.  Brown  said.  The  current 
members  are  former  President  Kelsey  Begaye  political  appointees. 

"We  have  yet  to  hear  the  status  of  Stanley  Pollack.  We  have  yet  to  hear 
the  status  of  the  Water  Rights  Commission  and  his  statement  at  the  Council 
on  an  uranium  task  force.  That's  three,"  Brown  said. 

He  is  not  happy  with  the  Council  either. 

"We  helped  install  a new  Council  . . . They  have  been  a great 
disappointment.  There  are  very  few  delegates  that  are  working  in  the 
interest  of  the  Navajo  people." 

Brown  questioned  the  Navajo  Nation's  wisdom  of  sending  Navajo 
representatives  every  year  to  a United  Nations'  summit  in  Geneva. 

Hogback  Council  Delegate  Ervin  Keeswood,  Navajo  Supreme  Court  Chief 


Justice  Robert  Yazzie  - who  is  retiring  - and  Legislative  Branch  Chief  of 
Staff  Leonard  Gorman  attended  an  annual  Declaration  of  the  Rights  of 
Indigenous  Peoples  for  the  United  Nations'  Commission  on  Human  Rights  last 
month  in  Switzerland. 

Brown  said  it  was  hypocritical  they  would  go  to  the  summit  for  the 
advancement  of  human  rights  while  those  same  rights  were  being  ignored 
back  home  on  the  Navajo  Nation. 

"If  we  can't  go  to  our  government,  we  can't  go  to  our  president,  where 
else  can  we  go?  We  believe  the  federal  government,  the  Navajo  Nation 
Council  and  the  Navajo  president  are  the  same.  Look  at  their  policies," 
Brown  said. 

"The  success  of  Dine'  Bitzill  has  been  to  go  to  the  people.  We  ask  what 
they  want  from  us.  We  don't  tell  them  what  to  do.  It's  them  telling  us  how 
they  want  to  live  their  lives  - that's  how  the  Council  should  be." 

He  added  the  Navajo  grassroots  coalitions  may  have  to  go  the  United 
Nations  themselves.  "We  will  go  anywhere  in  the  world  to  tell  that  the 
Navajo  Nation  president  and  the  Navajo  Nation  speaker  are  denying  people's 
rights  to  improve  their  lives." 

Navajo  grassroots  forums  set  for  Friday,  Saturday 
Jim  Snyder/The  Daily  Times 

SHIPROCK  - There  are  six  Navajo  grassroot-related  forums  Friday  and 
Saturday  across  the  reservation,  in  Albuquerque,  plus  an  Oct.  18  forum. 

They  are: 

* The  Navajo  Nation  Water  Rights  Commission  10  a.m.  to  3 p.m.  Saturday  at 
the  Tuba  City,  Az.,  Chapter  House.  Topics  will  include  the  commission's 
purpose  and  authority,  water  right  issues  and  the  Navajo  N-aquifer. 

* The  grandmother  Roberta  Blackgoat's  memorial  and  concert  9 a.m.  to  9p.m. 
Saturday  and  Sunday  at  Coconino  High  School  In  Flagstaff,  Ariz.  Winona 
LaDuke  and  Dine'  Bitzell  organizations  will  speak  Sunday. 

* The  Eastern  Dine'  Against  Uranium  Mining  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Saturday  at 
the  St.  Pauls  Church  in  Crownpoint.  Church  Rock  uranium  mining  issues, 
health  effects  of  uranium  mining,  health  and  environmental  concerns  and 
the  Navajo  uranium  radiations  victims  committee  will  be  included  in  the 
discussions . 

* The  Save  the  Peaks  Committee  is  hosting  the  first  Native  American 
tribes  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  forum  9 a.m.  to  4 p.m.  Friday  at  the 
Colten  House  in  Flagstaff,  Ariz.  The  committee  wants  to  prevent 
reclaimed  water  being  used  to  manufacture  snow  as  well  as  the  future 
expansion  of  the  ski  resort. 

* The  Dine'  Bi  Hoi  nii  organization  will  be  hosting  a convention  11  a.m. 
to  3 p.m.  Saturday  at  the  Shiprock  Chapter  House.  Topics  to  be  discussed 
include  the  Navajo  Title  2 government,  grazing  rights  and  Navajo 
business  development  problems. 

* The  First  Nations  North  and  South  will  host  the  second  annual  Day  of 
Solidarity  with  Indigenous  Peoples  - an  alternative  to  Columbus  Day. 

They  will  meet  5 to  10  p.m.  Saturday  at  the  Peace  and  Justice  Center, 

202  Harvard  S.E.,  in  Albuquerque. 

* The  will  be  an  Eastern  Dine'  Against  Uranium  Mining  Dine'  educational 
outreach  forum  Oct.  18  at  the  Church  Rock  Chapter  House.  It  is  sponsored 
by  the  community,  EDAUM  and  the  Dine'  Bizill  grassroots  coalition. 

Jim  Snyder:  jims@daily-times.com 
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Fulfilling  State  Budget  Pledge  May  Be  Tough 

Schwarzenegger's  team  will  face  many  obstacles  in  its  effort  to  reduce 
spending  without  making  cuts  in  essential  services  or  raising  taxes. 

By  Evan  Halper  and  Jeffrey  L.  Rabin 
Times  Staff  Writers 
October  10,  2003 

SACRAMENTO  - After  being  swept  into  office  on  promises  that  he  could  cut 
taxes  by  billions  of  dollars  without  disrupting  essential  government 
services,  Arnold  Schwarzenegger  now  faces  the  extraordinarily  difficult 
task  of  finding  a way  to  do  it. 

Many  budget  makers  are  skeptical  that  the  audit  Schwarzenegger  launched 
Thursday  by  handing  the  task  to  government  finance  expert  Donna  Arduin 
will  find  billions  of  dollars  in  waste  as  the  governor-elect  has  suggested, 
or  turn  up  the  kinds  of  surprises  he  predicts  will  provide  a guiding  light 
toward  fiscal  health. 

As  Schwarzenegger  inherits  what  he  acknowledges  could  be  as  much  as  a 
$20-billion  deficit,  the  only  concrete  budget  action  on  his  agenda  is  one 
that  threatens  to  add  to  that  deficit:  rolling  back  a $4. 2-billion 
increase  in  the  state  car  tax. 

Bond  rating  agencies  already  are  warning  of  the  problems  a car  tax  cut 
could  cause. 

And  fiscal  experts  in  Sacramento  are  skeptical  the  new  governor  is  going 
to  achieve  the  kind  of  savings  he  has  promised  through  other  pillars  of 
his  "100-day  plan,"  such  as  renegotiating  state  agreements  with  Indian 
casinos  and  unions  that  represent  government  workers. 

"The  math  is  very  tough,"  said  state  Treasurer  Phil  Angelides,  a likely 
Democratic  contender  for  governor  in  2006.  "If  he  has  a way  to  do  it,  if 
he  can  do  it  without  taxes,  he  ought  to  lay  it  out,"  Angelides  said. 

On  Thursday,  Schwarzenegger  again  resisted  laying  out  anything  more 
specific . 

"There  are  a lot  of  things  we  don't  know,"  he  said  at  a news  conference. 
"What  we  want  to  do  is  really  get  in  and  find  out." 

Schwarzenegger  refused  to  be  specific  even  about  where  in  the  budget  he 
wants  the  auditing  team  to  look  for  overspending.  He  instead  spoke 
generally  about  the  process  of  crafting  budgets  being  broken. 

"They  have  spent  too  much  money.  They've  seen  the  writing  on  the  wall 
four  years  ago,  that  we  are  having  a decline  of  business  and  revenues  and 
all  that,"  he  said. 

"They  kept  spending,  spending,  spending  We  have  to  cut  some  spending." 

Members  of  Schwarzenegger ' s economic  advisory  council  were  similarly 
nonspecific . 

"He's  going  to  solve  the  budget  problem  by  cutting  spending  and  not  by 
raising  taxes,"  said  George  P.  Shultz,  a former  U.S.  secretary  of  State 
and  Treasury  secretary  who  is  now  a fellow  at  Stanford's  conservative 
Hoover  Institution. 

"The  whole  tone  in  Sacramento  is  going  to  turn  180  degrees,  from  being 
anti-business  to  being  pro-business." 

Cash  Crunch  Threatens 

The  new  administration  has  little  time  to  maneuver. 

As  the  team  races  to  get  a budget  together  by  the  end  of  the  year,  there 
is  a looming  threat  that  the  state  could  run  out  of  cash  because  of 
problems  in  the  current  budget. 

The  bond  rating  agency  Standard  & Poor's  has  advised  investors  that  if 
the  new  governor  rolls  back  the  car  tax,  it  could  cause  "a  major  loss  of 
county  discretionary  revenues  and  possibly  large  cuts  in  social  service 
spending,  unless  reimbursed  by  the  state." 

Money  from  the  car  tax  goes  to  city  and  county  governments.  If  the  tax 
is  rolled  back,  other  programs  would  have  to  be  cut  or  about  $4.2  billion 
would  stop  flowing  to  local  police  departments,  fire  stations  and  public 
health  agencies. 

The  other  option  would  be  to  keep  sending  the  money  to  the  locals,  and 
just  let  the  hole  in  the  budget  expand,  which  could  damage  the  state's 
already  dismal  credit  rating  even  further. 

"It  creates  an  immediate  problem  if  you  take  $4  billion  out  of  the 


budget/'  said  3.  Clark  Kelso,  director  of  the  Department  of  General 
Services  for  the  Davis  administration,  who  spoke  at  a forum  Thursday  at 
which  government  officials  and  academics  discussed  transition  issues. 

Some  Indian  leaders,  meanwhile,  have  already  put  the  new  governor  on 
notice  that  they  have  little  interest  in  sharing  more  of  their  gambling 
revenues  with  the  state. 

Mark  Macarro,  tribal  chairman  of  the  Pechanga  Band  of  Luiseno  Mission 
Indians,  said  that  Indian  tribes  are  not  going  to  renegotiate  compacts 
with  the  state  until  Schwarzenegger  "apologizes  to  the  tribal  governments 
of  California  for  attacking  us  in  the  campaign. 

"He  used  us  as  red  herrings  to  get  voters  distracted  from  the  real 
issues,"  Macarro  said.  "We  are  not  part  of  California's  budget  crisis,  and 
we're  not  going  to  stand  by  and  take  responsibility  for  it." 

Although  a renegotiation  might  gain  the  tribe  more  lucrative  slot 
machines  in  its  casino,  Macarro  said:  "We  have  16  years  left  on  our 
compact.  Nothing  can  compel  us  to  open  that  compact." 

Union  Pacts  an  Issue 

Schwarzenegger  also  has  little  leverage  over  government  employee  unions 
at  a time  when  the  state  has  just  signed  new  contracts  with  them  and  is 
already  laying  off  as  many  as  16,000  workers. 

His  team  also  will  be  grappling  with  how  to  deal  with  the  $13  billion  in 
borrowing  in  this  year's  budget  that  has  been  thrown  into  doubt  by 
lawsuits . 

Former  state  Controller  Kathleen  Connell,  a Democrat,  said  the  state 
could  face  "a  liquidity  crisis  in  a couple  of  months"  as  result  of  those 
lawsuits . 

"That  is  an  immediate  crisis  this  governor  has,"  she  said.  "The  first 
function  of  this  government  is  going  to  be  to  have  cash  to  function." 

Schwarzenegger  hinted  Thursday  that  he  might  bring  the  borrowing  before 
voters  in  March  for  their  approval.  The  Pacific  Legal  Foundation,  which  is 
suing  to  stop  the  biggest  bond  sale,  probably  would  withdraw  its  suit  if 
voters  signed  off  on  the  bond  sales.  But  a vote  would  leave  open  the  risk 
that  the  public  could  reject  the  bonds,  which  could  in  turn  trigger  a cash 
crisis . 

"I  think  the  people  should  make  that  decision,  the  bond  issue  and  all 
that,"  Schwarzenegger  said.  "I  think  we  need  to  do  it  the  right  way,  the 
legal  way  rather  than  brushing  the  debt  under  the  rug  and  pretending  we 
don't  have  that  debt." 

Members  of  Schwarzenegger ' s team  acknowledged  that  they  face  a 
tremendous  task  in  cutting  the  budget. 

One  of  the  advisors,  Dulie  Meier  Wright,  said  the  administration  is 
aware  that  most  of  state  spending  outside  education  - which  Schwarzenegger 
has  said  is  off-limits  for  reductions  - goes  to  health  care  and  welfare 
programs  that  are  difficult  to  cut  because  they  touch  the  poor. 

Wright,  president  of  the  San  Diego  Regional  Economic  Development  Corp., 
said  Schwarzenegger ' s advisors  want  to  get  inside  those  programs  and 
others  that  have  seen  rapid  growth  in  the  last  five  years. 

"It's  a very  hard  job,"  she  said.  "In  the  short  term,  we  really  need  to 
know  where  that  new  spending  came  from  and  what  aspects  should  be 
continued  and  what  should  not." 

Schwarzenegger , however,  does  have  one  advantage  that  none  of  his 
predecessors  have  had  in  the  last  20  years.  Language  was  written  into  the 
budget  this  year  that  gives  the  governor  the  authority  to  make  midyear 
cuts  in  a wide  range  of  programs  if  the  state's  finances  fall  out  of 
balance. 

And  he  has  one  other  thing,  according  to  former  state  Treasurer  Matt 
Fong:  "He  has  a public  persona  that  gives  him  power  that  very  few  people 
have. " 


Times  staff  writers  lames  F.  Peltz  and  Doug  Smith 
contributed  to  this  report. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Los  Angeles  Times. 
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Borden  dispute  sign  of  deeper  problem 
BY  KEVIN  ABOUREZK  / Lincoln  Hournal  Star 
October  12,  2003 

A border  dispute  between  a Nebraska  tribe  and  a town  flared  up  last  week 
when  state  roads  workers  removed  signs  declaring  the  tribe's  boundaries  on 
roads  leading  into  the  town. 

The  dispute  highlights  jurisdictional  problems  between  tribes  and  other 
governmental  entities.  It  is  an  issue  some  in  Nebraska  hope  to  address 
with  a conference  next  spring. 

At  the  request  of  the  Omaha  Tribe,  the  Nebraska  Department  of  Roads 
placed  the  three  signs  along  Nebraska  highways  9 and  16  near  Pender  in 
western  Thurston  County  about  two  weeks  ago,  said  Randy  Peters,  state 
traffic  engineer. 

"It's  not  something  that  usually  generates  so  much  controversy,"  he  said 
of  placing  signs,  which  typically  are  used  to  indicate  boundaries  of  towns 
and  counties. 

Flowever,  state  and  county  law  enforcement  officials  became  concerned 
when  they  heard  the  signs  had  been  placed  near  Pender. 

Peters  said  the  Nebraska  attorney  general's  office  contacted  him  last 
week  to  let  him  know  about  the  boundary  dispute  and  request  that  he  have 
the  signs  removed,  which  was  done  Aug.  27. 

Thurston  County  and  Pender  officials  have  long  argued  the  town  should  no 
longer  be  part  of  the  Omaha  Reservation.  A 1999  district  court  ruling 
affirmed  their  claim,  saying  the  reservation's  boundaries  had  been 
diminished . 

Trouble  boiled  last  December  when  non-Natives  from  Pender  threatened 
violence  against  Omaha  tribal  police,  who  were  planning  to  set  up  a 
sobriety  checkpoint  near  Pender  on  New  Year's  Eve. 

The  checkpoint  plan  was  canceled. 

Omaha  tribal  leaders  contest  the  boundary  ruling.  They  argue  the 
reservation's  boundaries  were  set  by  an  1865  treaty  and  can  be  changed 
only  by  an  act  of  Congress. 

"Basically,  the  tribe's  contention  is  that  (Pender)  is  and  always  will 
be  part  of  the  Omaha  Reservation,"  said  Darren  Wolfe,  spokesman  for  the 
tribe . 

The  signs,  he  said,  were  placed  legally  and  should  not  have  been  removed. 
The  tribe  is  still  considering  contesting  the  1999  court  ruling,  he  said. 

The  controversy  underscores  ongoing  jurisdictional  problems  between 
tribes  and  nontribal  governmental  agencies. 

In  an  effort  to  facilitate  discussion  of  the  issue,  the  Nebraska 
Commission  on  Indian  Affairs,  along  with  the  U.S.  Dustice  Department  and 
the  International  Association  of  Chiefs  of  Police,  is  planning  a 
conference  in  Nebraska  next  spring. 

3udi  Morgan  gaiashkibos,  executive  director  of  the  commission,  said  the 
conference  had  been  titled  the  "Great  Plains  Safety  in  Indian  Country 
Symposium"  and  would  focus  on  safety  issues  on  tribal  lands. 

"I  don't  think  it  should  be  viewed  as  just  safety  for  Indian  Country," 
she  said.  "It's  safety  for  all  Nebraska,  because  if  we're  not  safe,  nobody 
is  safe." 

No  specific  date  has  been  set  for  the  symposium,  though  those  organizing 
it  hope  to  hold  it  in  April  or  May. 

Besides  jurisdictional  issues,  the  conference  will  address  issues  of  law 
enforcement  and  justice  as  they  affect  tribes  in  the  Great  Plains. 

Tribal  officials  from  four  states,  including  Nebraska,  as  well  as  law 
and  justice  officials  from  around  the  state,  will  be  invited,  she  said. 

"Anyone  who's  been  involved  in  jurisdictional  issues  on  Indian 


reservations  knows  it  can  get  quite  complicated/'  said  U.S.  Attorney  Mike 
Heavican  in  Omaha. 

Often,  tribes  have  no  authority  to  arrest  or  prosecute  non-Natives  who 
commit  crimes  on  reservations,  he  said.  That  makes  it  difficult  to  decide 
who  should  handle  certain  cases,  whether  it  be  state,  federal  or  tribal 
authorities . 

To  add  to  the  confusion,  the  state's  three  largest  tribes  --  the  Omaha, 
Santee  and  Winnebago  --  have  differing  scopes  of  authority  when  it  comes 
to  crimes  on  their  reservations. 

The  Omaha  and  Winnebago  tribes  both  have  authority  to  handle  criminal 
infractions,  while  the  Santee  lack  any  such  authority. 

State  Sen.  Matt  Connealy  of  Decatur,  whose  legislative  district  includes 
much  of  the  Omaha  and  Winnebago  reservations,  said  jurisdictional 
disagreements  could  create  serious  problems  for  reservations . 

He  said  he'd  heard  of  delayed  responses  to  crime  scenes  by  law 
enforcement  on  the  Omaha  and  Winnebago  reservations  because  of  disputes 
over  jurisdiction. 

Bringing  together  state,  federal  and  tribal  leaders  can  only  help  in 
smoothing  jurisdictional  frictions,  he  said. 

"If  we  can't  get  that  done,  people  won't  be  as  safe  as  they  could  be," 
he  said. 

Reach  Kevin  Abourezk  at  473-7237  or  kabourezk@journalstar.com. 

Copyright  c.  2003,  Lincoln  Journal  Star.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Osages  seek  member  recognition 
October  12,  2003 
By  Dawn  Marks 
The  Oklahoman 

PAWHUSKA  --  The  Osage  Nation  is  almost  a tribe  without  members. 

Although  many  descendants  of  Osage  Indians  consider  themselves  members, 
the  federal  government  does  not  recognize  them  because  of  a 1906  law. 

U.S.  Rep.  Frank  Lucas,  R-  Cheyenne,  has  introduced  a bill  to  allow  the 
Osage  Nation  to  set  its  membership  criteria. 

The  tribe  currently  has  just  four  members  --  all  older  than  96  -- 
recognized  by  the  federal  government. 

"You  can  see  how  pressing  this  is,"  said  Mark  Freeman,  Osage  membership 
chairman.  "They  did  not  realize  that  when  that  last  person  died  we  in  a 
sense  wouldn't  have  a tribe." 

Family  members  had  always  told  Freeman,  83,  of  Pawhuska,  that  he  was  a 
member.  But  by  federal  law  he  isn't.  Neither  are  more  than  20,000  Osage 
descendants  spread  across  several  states,  including  Oklahoma,  Arizona, 
California,  Colorado,  New  Mexico,  Texas  and  Kansas. 

The  Osages  bought  the  land  that  is  now  Osage  County,  rather  than  receive 
it  from  the  government.  The  land  proved  rich  in  oil,  making  its  members 
wealthy. 

When  the  tribe  was  forced  into  allotment  before  statehood,  members 
retained  the  mineral  rights.  The  1906  law  gave  all  those  on  the  rolls 
before  Dune  30,1907,  a cut  called  a headright.  Those  2,229  people  are  the 
only  federally  recognized  members  of  the  Osage  Nation. 

There  are  about  4,000  descendants  of  that  group,  3,000  of  whom  have 
voting  rights  in  what  is  similar  to  a corporation  with  shareholders. 
Freeman  said.  Only  when  a person  inherits  a headright  or  a portion  of  a 
headright  does  he  have  voting  rights. 

However,  those  rights  do  not  make  those  descendants  members.  Freeman 


said . 

Freeman,  whose  mother  was  one  of  the  original  2,229,  inherited  her 
headright  when  she  died. 

"I  was  not  eligible  to  vote  in  an  election  until  I was  almost  74  years 
old,"  he  said. 

Some  tribal  leaders,  including  Principal  Chief  Dim  Gray,  object  to  the 
fact  that  children  must  wait  until  parents  die  before  being  allowed  to 
vote. 

Lucas  said  in  the  release  that  someone  who  is  Osage  should  be  a member 
of  the  tribe. 

With  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  the  tribe  started  last 
year  to  document  descendants  without  voting  rights  as  new  members. 

About  4,000  have  those  new  membership  cards  but  still  are  not  recognized 
by  law  as  members.  Freeman  said.  In  addition,  future  bureau 
representatives  could  prevent  the  tribe  from  handing  out  those  membership 
cards,  he  said. 

If  the  law  changes,  young  Osages  also  could  receive  more  than  just 
voting  rights. 

Young  Osage  descendants  cannot  get  federal  education  grants  because  they 
are  not  members.  Freeman  said.  This  law  would  put  them  in  the  same 
category  as  young  members  of  other  tribes. 

"That  (education)  is  the  tool  that  gets  you  out  of  poverty  and  makes 
good  citizens  out  of  people,"  he  said. 

Freeman  said  the  tribe  is  only  asking  to  be  on  the  same  level  as  other 
tribes,  to  be  allowed  to  form  its  own  government  and  determine  membership 
in  the  tribe. 

Copyright  c.  2003  NEWS  9/The  Oklahoman/NewsOK . com.  Produced  by  NewsOK. 
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Eastern  Band  now  in  position  to  move  on,  up 
By  Asheville  Citizen-Times 
October  6,  2003 

Two  decisions  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee,  both 
upholding  the  outcome  of  the  recent  election  for  principal  chief  and 
tribal  council,  allow  the  tribe  to  move  forward  and  give  it  the 
opportunity  to  clarify  its  election  laws. 

The  court,  in  its  wisdom,  recognized  the  folly  of  overturning  elections 
based  on  unwritten  and  therefore  unclear  standards  and  of  denying  voters 
the  opportunity  to  exercise  their  franchise  because  the  Board  of  Elections 
failed  to  register  them  properly. 

The  decision  sends  a clear  message  to  tribal  government  that  it  needs  to 
strengthen  and  clarify  its  election  laws  and  to  ensure  that  they  are 
enforced  in  a way  that  is  fair  to  all  voters  and  to  candidates. 

The  election  of  Michell  Flicks  as  principal  chief  and  of  council  members 
Angela  Kephart  and  Abe  Wachacha  from  the  Cherokee/Snowbird  community  was 
challenged  because  about  100  absentee  voters  were  registered  in  the  wrong 
community.  About  5,000  of  the  13,000  enrolled  members  live  off  the  Qualla 
Boundary.  For  the  first  time,  absentee  voters  played  the  deciding  role  in 
the  election.  Absentee  turnout  increased  by  more  than  300  percent  this 
year,  thanks  primarily  to  controversy  over  absentee  voting  rights. 

The  controversy  began  before  the  election  with  an  effort  to  impeach 
then-Principal  Chief  Leon  Dones  and  Tribal  Council  member  Bob  Blankenship 
after  a political  flyer  was  mailed  to  members  of  the  Eastern  Band  who  live 
off  the  Qualla  Boundary.  The  flyer,  which  was  misleading  at  best,  urged 
them  to  vote  in  the  primary  and  accused  six  council  representatives  of 


wanting  to  take  away  their  voting  rights  and  the  per  capita  payments,  now 
about  $6,000  annually,  they  receive  from  the  gaming  revenue.  An 
investigation  found  that  Hones  gave  the  mailing  list  of  enrolled  members 
to  Blankenship  and  that  Blankenship,  through  a citizen's  group,  used  the 
list  to  send  the  flyer.  While  the  mailing  may  have  been  misleading,  the 
tribe's  law  does  not  clearly  restrict  access  to  the  enrollment  list  and 
does  not  set  guidelines  for  campaign  letters. 

Still,  many  tribal  members  felt  the  mailing  represented  an  ethical 
breach  worthy  of  impeachment.  Blankenship  was  reelected,  despite  the 
threat  of  impeachment,  but  the  Board  of  Elections  preempted  the 
impeachment  process  and  removed  him  from  office. 

Shortly  after  the  court  decision  upholding  the  election  results  and 
overturning  the  Board  of  Elections  decision  to  remove  Blankenship,  the 
Tribal  Council  failed  to  get  the  two-  thirds  majority  needed  to  impeach 
Blankenship.  In  a previous  vote,  it  had  failed  to  impeach  Hones. 

The  court's  rulings  save  the  Eastern  Band  from  holding  a new  election, 
which,  besides  being  costly,  would  have  drawn  out  the  controversy  and 
deepened  the  bitterness  resulting  from  it.  The  council's  vote  against 
impeaching  Blankenship  was  the  right  move  for  the  same  reasons.  More 
importantly,  if  either  a new  election  or  an  impeachment  had  gone  forward, 
it  would  have  continued  to  distract  Tribal  Council  from  the  business  of 
governing  at  a time  when,  as  we  have  said  previously,  it  has  more 
responsibility  for  making  wise  decisions  about  issues  that  affect  the 
future  of  the  Eastern  Band  than  ever  before.  The  council  has  an 
opportunity  now  to  clarify  its  election  laws. 

"We  know  that  this  is  the  end  of  the  appeals  process,"  Principal  Chief 
Michell  Hicks,  who  was  sworn  in  Monday,  said  after  the  court's  decision. 
"It  has  been  a good  learning  experience.  And  it  gives  us  a good  basis  to 
correct  the  inconsistency  in  the  code." 

That's  a healthy  approach  to  putting  the  episode  in  perspective  and 
moving  forward  in  what  promises  to  be  a prosperous  future. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Asheville  Citizen-Times. 
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Fate  of  Lumbee  bill  due  Oct.  22 
By  Venita  Henkins 
Staff  writer 
October  8,  2003 

LUMBERTON  - The  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  is  expected  to  decide 
Oct.  22  whether  to  forward  a bill  to  the  Senate  that  would  grant  federal 
recognition  to  the  Lumbees. 

U.S.  Sen.  Elizabeth  Dole,  a Republican,  submitted  the  Lumbee 
Acknowledgement  Bill  in  February.  Dole  has  said  that  granting  recognition 
to  the  tribe  would  correct  a problem  created  by  Congress  in  1956.  That  is 
when  Congress  recognized  the  tribe  through  the  Lumbee  Act,  but  the  law 
denied  the  tribe  benefits  and  privileges  given  to  other  federally 
recognized  tribes. 

Federal  recognition  would  bring  millions  of  dollars  for  education, 
economic  development,  housing  and  health  care. 

Tribal  leaders  and  lawmakers  presented  their  case  for  federal 
recognition  to  the  Senate  committee  during  a hearing  Sept.  17. 

'Pretty  good  shape' 

Tribal  leaders  say  the  tribe  is  in  "pretty  good  shape.''  They  said  they 
believe  the  bill  will  go  before  the  Senate  early  next  year. 


"We  feel  good  about  the  support  on  the  committee  and  feel  that  the  bill 
will  go  before  the  Senate  floor, ' ' said  Darlene  Jacobs,  the  tribal 
administrator  for  the  Lumbee  Tribal  Council. 

The  committee  has  the  option  of  sending  the  Lumbee  Acknowledgement  Bill 
forward  without  changing  it.  Or  the  committee  could  amend  the  bill  or 
decide  not  to  send  it  to  the  Senate. 

The  tribe  could  face  several  obstacles  once  the  bill  reaches  the  Senate 
floor,  said  Ruth  Locklear,  a member  of  the  tribe's  federal  recognition 
committee. 

A senator  could  decide  to  filibuster  the  bill,  or  ask  that  it  be  put  off. 
If  that  happens,  the  bill  would  have  to  be  debated  on  the  floor,  Locklear 
said . 

Also,  senators  who  currently  support  the  bill  could  have  political 
pressure  from  constituents  to  withdraw  their  support. 

"2004  is  an  election  year, ' ' Locklear  said.  "Anything  is  possible. ' ' 

The  Lumbees  have  petitioned  the  federal  government  at  least  nine  times 
for  recognition.  The  first  attempt  was  in  1888. 

There  are  53,000  Lumbees  in  the  country.  At  least  40,000  live  in  Robeson 
and  surrounding  counties. 

It  is  the  largest  tribe  east  of  the  Mississippi  and  the  largest  non- 
federally  recognized  tribe  in  the  country. 

U.S.  Rep.  Mike  McIntyre,  a Democrat  from  Lumberton,  has  submitted 
legislation  for  recognition. 

That  bill  will  go  before  the  House  Resources  Committee.  A hearing  date 
has  not  been  set. 

Staff  writer  Venita  Jenkins  can  be  reached  at  jenkinsv@fayttevillenc.com 
or  (910)  738-9158. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 
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Osage  Chief  to  Address  Indian  Mascot  Issue 
Press  Club  Event  to  take  place  on  Columbus  Day 
TULSA  OK 

Press  Release  10/10/2003 

TULSA,  Okla.  - Jim  Gray,  principal  chief  of  the  Osage  Nation,  will  speak 
about  the  use  of  Indian  mascots  in  athletics  during  a Tulsa  Press  Club 
luncheon  on  Columbus  Day,  Oct.  13. 

Gray,  the  youngest  chief  in  the  history  of  the  Osage  Tribe  of  Indians, 
was  elected  in  June  2002.  He  is  considered  one  of  the  leading  voices  in 
Native  America,  serving  on  the  Inter  Tribal  Monitoring  Association,  which 
deliberates  the  federal  government's  management  of  trust  funds.  He  also 
serves  on  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  Council  of  Energy 
Resource  Tribes,  Native  American  Rights  Fund  and  American  Indian  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

Gray's  speech  is  part  of  the  Tulsa  Press  Club's  regular  Page  One 
luncheon  series. 

The  public  is  invited  to  attend.  Cost  is  $10  for  club  members  and  $15 
for  non-members.  Lunch  will  be  served  beginning  at  11:30  a.m.,  and  Gray 
will  speak  at  noon.  A short  question  and  answer  session  will  follow. 


Call  the  Tulsa  Press  Club  for  reservations  at  583-7737.  The  Tulsa  Press 
Club  is  located  in  the  lobby  of  the  Atlas  Life  Building,  415  S.  Boston. 

The  Tulsa  Press  Club  and  Benevolent  Association  promotes  high  standards  of 
journalism,  encourages  the  pursuit  of  journalism  careers  among  students, 
defends  the  principles  of  Freedom  of  the  Press  and  the  public's  right  to 


have  access  to  public  information.  It  also  encourages  the  interchange  of 
ideas  among  all  members  of  the  media  and  the  public,  and  fosters  the 
ideals  of  ethics  and  fairness  among  all  members  of  the  journalism 
profession . 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2003  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Saving  fish  may  endanger  farmers'  control  of  water 

Idaho  water  users  have  until  Sunday  to  keep  conflict  out  of  court 

Rocky  Barker 

The  Idaho  Statesman 

The  politicians,  farmers  and  businessmen  who  control  Idaho's  water  have 
avoided  a legal  confrontation  with  the  Endangered  Species  Act  over  the 
fate  of  Pacific  salmon  for  more  than  a decade. 

Those  water  barons  compromised,  cajoled  and  bullied  to  keep  Idaho  in 
control  of  water  stored  behind  federal  dams  in  reservoirs  on  the  Snake, 
Boise  and  Payette  rivers.  Now  Republican  U.S.  Sen.  Mike  Crapo  is  shuttling 
between  water  users  and  environmentalists  to  stave  off  a lawsuit  that 
recent  court  decisions  suggest  would  wrest  control  from  Idaho  and  divert 
water  away  from  farms,  cities  and  industry  to  increase  flows  to  help 
salmon . 

Fie  has  until  Sunday,  the  deadline  set  by  salmon  advocates,  to  convince 
them  to  withdraw  or  alter  their  proposed  lawsuit.  Complicating  his  effort 
are  secret  court-ordered  talks  between  water  users,  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe 
and  state  and  federal  officials  that  address  many  of  the  same  water  issues 

"These  issues  are  deeply  rooted  in  our  history  and  culture,"  Crapo  said. 
"They  are  highly  complex." 

The  stakes  are  high 

Across  southern  Idaho,  3.5  million  acres  of  farmland  is  irrigated  and 
account  for  $2.9  billion  of  income  annually.  This  represents  14.5  percent 
of  the  income  generated  in  southern  Idaho  and  small  areas  of  Wyoming  and 
Oregon,  according  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation. 

Salmon  are  a physical  manifestation  of  the  wild  character  of  the  Pacific 
Northwest  that  bring  joy  to  anglers  and  wildlife  enthusiasts  alike.  Even 
at  reduced  numbers,  the  fish  support  a $170  million  sport  fishery  and  5, 
000  jobs  in  Idaho  and  provide  economic  and  spiritual  sustenance  for  the 
region's  Indian  tribes. 

Four  environmental  groups  seek  to  force  the  federal  government  to  link 
its  plan  for  operating  dams  on  the  lower  Snake  and  Columbia  rivers  in 
Washington  to  its  plan  for  operating  dams  in  Idaho.  They  want  to  link  the 
two  plans  and  ensure  that  enough  is  done  to  save  salmon  and  steelhead. 

At  the  heart  of  their  demand  is  more  water  from  Idaho's  reservoirs  to 
flush  young  salmon  to  the  Pacific. 

But  in  the  long  term,  they  want  to  convince  Congress  to  breach  four  dams 
in  Washington  that  impede  salmon  migration  to  and  from  Idaho. 

Uohn  Rosholt  of  Twin  Falls,  one  of  Idaho's  most  respected  water 
attorneys,  doesn't  believe  breaching  four  dams  in  Washington  is  reasonable 
especially  when  salmon  are  returning  in  high  numbers.  But  he  rejects  the 
notion  that  the  burden  of  salmon  recovery  should  be  shifted  to  Idaho's 
water  users. 

"If  the  problem  is  the  lower  Snake  dams,  obviously  our  water  should  not 
be  used  in  mitigation  for  those  projects,"  he  said. 


Shifting  priorities 


Western  states  have  historically  allocated  water  based  on  the  doctrine 
of  prior  appropriation , which  means  the  first  in  line  has  the  priority  use. 

That  means  most  of  the  state's  water  is  in  the  hands  of  farmers,  canal 
companies  and  irrigation  districts.  Industry  and  municipalities  come  next, 
with  fish,  wildlife  and  recreational  interests  forced  to  the  back  of  the 
line. 

But  in  recent  lawsuits,  the  traditional  priority  system  has  been  trumped 
by  the  Endangered  Species  Act's  unyielding  requirement  that  federal 
agencies  prevent  species  from  going  extinct. 

Last  year,  U.S.  District  ludge  lames  A.  Parker  ruled  in  a New  Mexico 
case  that  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  can  take  water  earmarked  for  cities 
and  farmers  and  use  it  to  help  the  silvery  minnow  in  the  Rio  Grande. The 
10th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  upheld  his  decision  in  Dune. 

In  2000,  a judge  in  Oregon  made  a similar  decision  on  the  Klamath  River 
and  the  agency  cut  off  water  to  1,400  farmers. 

In  September,  the  9th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  affirmed  a lower  court 
decision  that  found  the  federal  government  could  restrict  the  use  of 
irrigation  ditch  rights-of-way  across  U.S.  Forest  Service  land  in  order  to 
maintain  in-stream  flow  levels  in  the  Methow  River  basin  in  Washington  for 
salmon  protection. 

Release  valves 

When  Snake  River  salmon  were  listed  as  endangered  in  the  early  1990s, 
water  users  sought  to  avoid  just  such  a lawsuit.  They  convinced  the  Idaho 
Legislature  to  allow  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  to  lease  water  from  farmers 
in  southern  Idaho  to  send  down  the  Snake  River  to  flush  salmon  to  the 
Pacific.  There  were  no  guarantees,  but  from  1992  until  2001  the  allocation 
of  427,000  acre-feet  was  largely  delivered. 

Then  the  worst  drought  in  50  years  began  in  2001,  and  no  water  was 
available  for  leasing  under  current  state  rules  that  limit  farmers' 
ability  to  lease  their  water  on  the  free  market. 

Meanwhile,  in  state  court,  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe  claimed  ownership  of 
virtually  all  the  water  in  the  Snake  River  basin  in  Idaho. 

The  tribal  claims  were  based  on  treaty  rights  to  fish  for  salmon,  and 
the  tribe  is  seeking  to  leave  more  water  in  the  rivers  for  salmon.  For 
more  than  three  years,  attorneys  for  the  tribe,  the  state  and  canal 
companies  have  been  in  mediation  attempting  to  reach  a settlement  that 
also  could  shift  water  from  irrigation  to  salmon  flows. 

Negotiators  reported  more  than  a year  ago  they  were  close  to  a deal. 
Settlement  talks  are  scheduled  to  continue  Thursday. 

John  Keys,  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  commissioner,  said  his  agency  is 
working  hard  to  close  the  deal  that  would  clear  away  the  largest  barrier 
to  completing  a massive  legal  review  of  water  rights  claims  in  Idaho, 
called  the  Snake  River  Basin  Adjudication.  His  agency  has  a proposal  on 
the  table  that  would  ensure  the  427,000-acre-foot  allocation  was  delivered 
every  year,  even  in  a drought. 

"We're  making  a big  push  on  this  thing  to  get  it  settled,"  he  said. 

Such  a deal  might  resolve  some  of  the  problems  raised  in  the  proposed 
lawsuit  by  environmentalists. 

But  it  also  could  raise  new  issues.  The  last  water  rights  agreement 
reached  between  an  Indian  tribe  and  the  state  -the  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes 
- had  to  be  approved  in  Congress. 

Environmentalists  are  not  a party  to  the  tribal  talks.  Nor  are  the 
states  of  Washington  and  Oregon.  If  there  are  provisions  in  the  agreement 
they  oppose,  they  have  a chance  to  challenge  them  in  Congress  and  in  the 
Idaho  Legislature. 

Complex  lawsuits 

Four  groups  - the  Idaho  Conservation  League,  Idaho  Rivers  United, 

American  Rivers  and  the  National  Wildlife  Federation  - filed  a 60-day 
notice  of  their  intent  to  sue  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  National 
Marine  Fisheries  Service  in  early  September. 

The  groups  withdrew  the  notice  until  Oct.  12  at  Crapo's  request.  They 
want  the  federal  agencies  to  rewrite  their  plan  for  meeting  the  Endangered 
Species  Act  for  the  Bureau's  dams  in  Idaho,  which  include  those  on  the 


Boise  River.  They  say  the  current  plan,  scheduled  for  a rewrite  in  2005, 
is  illegal. 

But  the  dispute  is  more  complicated. 

In  the  short  term,  salmon  advocates  argue  salmon  need  additional  water 
every  year,  especially  in  a drought.  They  also  believe  there  is  no 
scientific  basis  supporting  427,000-acre-feet  as  the  amount  of  water  to  be 
supplied  for  flushing. 

In  the  long  term,  they  say,  only  breaching  four  different  dams  in 
Washington  will  allow  the  wild  salmon  population  to  recover.  A federal 
salmon  plan  approved  in  2001  says  the  fish  can  be  saved  without  breaching 
the  dams  by  using  a suite  of  programs,  including  flushing  water  downriver 
from  Idaho. 

That  plan  was  thrown  out  by  U.S.  District  Judge  James  Redden  in  Portland 
in  May.  Federal  officials  must  rewrite  it  by  next  June.  The  environmental 
groups  want  to  link  the  two  plans  together. 

Federal  biologists  set  flow  targets  for  the  lower  Snake  River  they  say 
meets  the  salmon  needs,  targets  neither  environmentalists  nor  water  users 
believe  can  be  met.  But  federal  scientists  use  those  targets  as  part  of 
their  proof  that  dams  don't  have  to  be  breached  to  meet  the  biological 
needs  of  the  fish. 

If  the  federal  scientists  are  counting  on  the  biological  benefits  of 
Idaho  water  then  the  salmon  ought  to  be  swimming  in  it,  said  Justin  Flayes 
program  director  of  the  Idaho  Conservation  League. 

"Right  now  the  federal  government  is  playing  a shell  game  with  Idaho 
salmon  and  Idaho  water,"  Flayes  said. 

Crapo  is  hopeful  he  can  make  enough  progress  this  week  to  keep  water 
users  and  environmentalists  talking  past  the  Oct.  12  deadline. 

"The  question  is  whether  we  can  find  sufficient  areas  of  agreement  that 
we  can  take  issues  off  the  litigation  table,"  Crapo  said. 

"I  certainly  don't  believe  that  in  a week  or  two  of  talks  we  will  solve 
all  the  fish  and  water  issues  we  have  in  Idaho." 

To  offer  story  ideas  or  comments,  contact  Rocky  Barker 
rbarker@idahostatesman . com  or  377-6484 
Copyright  c.  2003  The  Idaho  Statesman/Boise,  ID. 
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Tribal  control  of  National  Bison  Range  unlikely 
By  SHERRY  DEVLIN  of  the  Missoulian 

MOIESE  - The  U.S.  government  will  not  turn  over  management  of  the 
National  Bison  Range  to  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes,  the 
government's  lead  negotiator  said  Tuesday. 

Rick  Coleman,  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service's  regional  refuge  chief 
said  the  service  has  identified  "functions  and  activities"  that  could  be 
performed  by  the  tribe  "in  cooperation  with  the  refuge  system." 

But  management  of  the  18, 799-acre  refuge  will  remain  with  the  Fish  and 
Wildlife  Service,  Coleman  said  during  the  Bison  Range's  annual  roundup  - 
where  he  was  a first-time  visitor. 

"This  refuge  is  managed  by  the  federal  government  for  the  benefit  of  the 
American  public  - all  Americans,"  he  said.  "People  in  Key  West,  Fla.,  have 
as  much  interest  in  and  ownership  of  the  National  Bison  Range  as  do  people 
in  Montana . " 

Still,  negotiations  are  continuing  between  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service 
and  the  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes,  with  the  goal  of  transferring  some 
duties  at  the  Bison  Range  to  the  tribe,  Coleman  confirmed. 

The  negotiators'  next  meeting  is  later  this  month  and  is  not  open  to  the 


public . 

Tribal  leaders  did  not  return  telephone  calls  from  the  Missoulian  on 
Tuesday  afternoon.  Coleman  said  he  does  not  know  how  the  tribes  will 
respond  to  the  government's  offer  to  share  some  - but  not  all  - 
responsibilities  at  the  Bison  Range. 

In  an  Aug.  5 letter,  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  suggested  the  tribes 
might  be  able  to  take  over  weed  control,  migratory  non-game  bird  surveys, 
waterfowl  pair  counts,  duck  banding,  big-game  counts  and  health  monitoring 
and  vegetation  monitoring  on  the  refuge. 

In  addition,  the  FWS  said  the  tribes  could  negotiate  to  take  over 
wildfire  suppression  and  prescribed  burns,  and  could  do  research  and  a 
report  on  the  Bison  Range's  fire  history. 

Other  areas  open  for  negotiation  were  maintenance  work,  including  repair 
of  fences,  buildings,  roads  and  electrical  systems,  periodic  work  to  move 
bison  from  one  pasture  to  another;  and  visitor  services,  including 
maintenance  of  the  Bison  Range  Web  site,  helping  with  school  groups  and 
environmental  education  programs,  assisting  with  teacher  education 
workshops  and  providing  public  information  on  the  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
System  and  the  Bison  Range. 

Coleman  said  both  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  and  the  tribes  have  a 
better  understanding  of  the  possibilities  than  they  did  when  tribal 
leaders  approached  the  U.S.  government  nearly  a year  ago,  saying  they 
would  like  to  manage  the  Bison  Range. 

The  range  and  associated  refuges  at  Pablo  and  Ninepipe  are  wholly 
located  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Flathead  Indian  Reservation. 

Under  federal  law,  Indian  tribes  can  negotiate  for  management  of  some 
public  lands  and  programs  located  within  their  reservations.  The  law  does 
not,  however,  turn  over  national  parks  or  refuges  to  tribal  governments. 

"We  have  had  some  very  candid  discussions  in  recent  months,"  Coleman 
said,  "and  some  good  clearing  of  the  air." 

The  Indian  Self-Determination  Act  distinguished  between  tribal 
management  of  programs  designed  specifically  for  tribal  members  and  tribal 
participation  in  the  management  of  other  national  assets,  according  to 
Coleman . 

There  are  tribal  services  previously  provided  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  - health  care,  for  example  - that  are  now  open  to  full  tribal 
management,  he  said. 

But  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  is  not  the  BIA,  Coleman  said.  "We  are 
not  providing  services  solely  for  tribal  members.  Our  functions  are  for 
the  benefit  of  the  broader  American  public." 

In  those  cases,  the  act  provides  for  a sharing  of  responsibilities,  with 
the  U.S.  government  retaining  all  "inherently  federal  functions,"  he  said. 

Continued  federal  management  is  not,  however,  any  reflection  on  the 
tribes'  ability  to  manage  the  Bison  Range,  Coleman  said.  "We  are  dealing 
with  one  of  the  premiere  tribes  in  the  nation. 

"But  we  have  a responsibility  to  ensure  a continuity  of  refuge 
management  and  to  preserve  the  Bison  Range  as  a national  resource,"  he 
said . 

The  same  approach  is  being  taken  at  other  national  wildlife  refuges 
where  local  tribes  have  asked  for  management  authority. 

At  Grand  Portage  National  Monument  in  Minnesota,  refuge  managers 
contracted  out  maintenance  activities  to  a nearby  tribal  government, 
Coleman  said. 

At  Yukon  Flats  National  Wildlife  Refuge  in  Alaska,  managers  have 
identified  specific  activities  that  could  be  given  to  the  Athabaskan  Tribe 
including  moose  surveys  and  other  wildlife  management  duties. 

In  each  case,  the  funds  that  would  be  available  to  tribes  would  be  the 
same  as  those  now  available  to  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  Coleman  said 

And  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  personnel  are  always  foremost  in 
negotiators'  minds  as  they  look  to  the  future,  he  said.  "These  people  are 
our  most  important  resource." 

Coleman  said  he  is  taking  a "more  conservative"  approach  to  what  duties 
can  be  shared  with  the  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes. 

"We  are  being  very  careful  about  how  close  we  get  to  that  inherently 
federal  line,"  he  said.  "As  we  have  success  with  annual  funding  agreements 


then  perhaps  other  activities  could  be  made  available  to  the  tribes." 

Coleman  said  he  was  asked  to  be  the  government's  chief  negotiator  by 
Ralph  Morgenwyck,  regional  director  of  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in 
Denver. 

Coleman  oversees  134  refuges  in  eight  states  in  the  Rocky  Mountain- 
Prairie  Region. 

Once  the  tribes  and  the  government  reach  an  agreement,  but  before  that 
agreement  is  signed,  the  public  will  be  given  90  days  to  comment. 

"Then  all  of  them,  all  of  them,  all  of  them  will  be  fully  considered," 
Coleman  said. 

Finally,  Congress  will  have  90  days  to  comment,  modify  or  kill  the 
agreement . 

Flowever,  Coleman  could  not  speculate  on  when  an  agreement  will  be  ready 
for  public  review.  (Last  spring,  an  Interior  Department  official  said  an 
agreement  would  be  in  place  by  Dune  30.) 

"It  is  clear  to  everybody  that  there  are  a multitude  of  details  to  be 
considered,"  he  said,  "and  everybody  wants  to  be  very  clear  about  the 
expectations . " 

Above  all,  the  Bison  Range  and  its  mission  of  habitat  and  wildlife 
conservation  must  be  protected,  Coleman  said. 

"Teddy  Roosevelt  established  this  refuge  more  than  90  years  ago,"  he 
said.  "It  is  home  to  one  of  the  healthiest  and  best-managed  bison  herds  in 
the  United  States.  We  don't  want  anything  to  alter  us  from  that  course;  we 
don't  want  to  miss  a beat." 

Reporter  Sherry  Devlin  can  be  reached  at  523-5268 
or  at  sdevlin@missoulian.com 

Copyright  c.  2003  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Mashantucket-Pequot  reps  visit  Blackfeet  country  on  behalf  of  NAB 
BY  DOHN  MCGILL,  GLACIER  REPORTER  EDITOR 
October  10,  2003 

"They  have  the  richest  casino  in  the  United  States,"  said  Leo  Kennerly 
Thursday  at  Blackfeet  Community  College,  "so  they  are  the  people  you  want 
to  talk  to."  Kennerly  was  speaking  about  the  visit  last  week  of  two 
representatives  of  the  Mashantucket-Pequot  Tribe  of  Connecticut,  Ken  Reel 
and  his  tribe's  finance  officer,  Deborah  Mallon,  to  see  up-front  and 
close-up  the  operations  at  Native  American  Bank  Blackfeet  and  its  impact 
on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation. 

As  one  of  the  founding  tribes  of  Native  American  Bank,  and  as  one  of  the 
richest  tribes  in  America,  Reel  and  Mallon 's  visit  was  done  in  support  of 
NAB's  efforts  to  bring  financial  opportunity  to  Indian  country  in  the  form 
of  investment  capital  to  people  and  cultures  that  historically  have  had 
little  access  to  banks  and  banking. 

The  pair  began  with  a meeting  at  NAB  in  Browning  among  themselves, 
Elouise  Cobell  and  Danice  Coburn  of  NAB  Blackfeet,  and  Dohn  Beriese, 
director  of  NAB's  national  office. 

When  the  group  had  adjourned,  they  continued  to  Blackfeet  Community 
College  where  they  met  with  BCC  President  Terry  Whitright  and  several  of 
his  staff  members,  as  well  as  members  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribal  Business 
Council,  including  Dimmy  St.  Goddard,  Day  St.  Goddard,  Flugh  Monroe,  Fred 
Guardipee,  Clifford  Tailfeathers,  Gordon  Monroe  and  William  "Allen"  Talks 
About.  Blackfeet  elder  A1  Potts  opened  the  meeting  with  a prayer. 

"It's  a good  time  to  bring  people  in  because  it  shows  we're  out  there 
and  meeting  those  people  in  our  travels,"  said  Chairman  Day  St.  Goddard. 
"It's  great  to  have  them  here,  to  meet  with  the  bank.  It's  another  giant 


step  forward  for  the  Blackfeet  Nation." 

"First  Nations  people  working  together  can  accomplish  a lot,"  agreed 
Gordon  Monroe.  "Working  together  means  improvements  for  all  the  people." 

"It's  great  to  see  Indian  people  succeeding  the  way  you  are,"  said  Dimmy 
St.  Goddard,  adding  he'd  like  to  meet  with  the  Mashantucket  more  often  and 
work  together. 

Then  Terry  Whitright  of  BCC  introduced  members  of  the  college  staff  to 
the  visitors  and  offered  a tour  of  the  campus. 

"Many  tribes  say  to  us,  'you're  where  we  want  to  be,'"  said  Pequot 
representative  Ken  Reel,  "but  we  say  to  you,  'you're  where  we  want  to  be.' 
You  have  1.5  million  acres  of  land."  Reel  explained  that  the  Mashantucket- 
Pequot  Reservation  is  tiny  compared  to  Blackfeet  country,  and  while  the 
tribe  has  become  wealthy  through  its  gaming  operations,  they  are 
surrounded  by  people  who  would  like  very  much  to  take  that  wealth  away 
from  them. 

"We've  used  the  lessons  of  the  English  and  the  French  to  move  our  people 
forward,"  Reel  said.  "What  they're  doing  in  the  east,  they'll  do  here  and 
try  to  get  the  land  through  taxes.  In  the  past  the  natural  resources  were 
stolen  from  the  tribes  for  no  percentage;  therefore  it's  an  honor  to  be 
here  and  see  all  the  land.  I like  to  see  potential,  and  there  is  so  much 
here  with  a large  population  that  is  the  majority."  Reel  said  that,  unlike 
Montana  with  its  Indian  representatives  in  state  government,  Connecticut 
has  no  Indians  in  the  statehouse.  "So  you're  ahead  of  us  in  many  ways," 
Reel  said. 

Reel  explained  that  he  and  Pequot  Financial  Officer  Deborah  Mallon 
decided  to  travel,  not  only  on  behalf  of  Native  American  Bank,  but  also  to 
find  out  what  projects  NAB  could  look  into  funding  in  partnership  with 
Mashantucket-Pequot . Successful  projects  done  by  NAB,  he  said,  would  mean 
a better  reputation  for  NAB  which  would  "be  good  for  all  Indians  because 
Indian  country  has  economic  power,"  Reel  said. 

"From  the  Native  American  Bank  standpoint,  it  was  wonderful  to  have  the 
Mashantucket-Pequot  come  to  Indian  country  saying,  'what  can  we  do  to 
support  the  bank?'"  said  Elouise  Cobell,  director  of  the  Blackfeet 
Development  Foundation.  "The  Mashantucket-Pequot  has  the  biggest  gaming 
operation  in  the  U.S.,  so  for  them  to  come  forward  is  wonderful  because 
they  get  the  picture  that  it  takes  many  tribes  uniting  for  all  of  us  to 
prosper,"  Cobell  said. 

Cobell  said  the  MP  reps  were  especially  impressed  at  the  number  of 
locally  generated  businesses  that  have  started  in  Blackfeet  country, 
saying  that  in  their  neighborhood  pretty  much  everyone  in  the  tribe  works 
for  the  casino.  "The  local  businesses  here  showed  them  the  entrepreneurial 
side  of  Indian  business,"  said  Cobell. 

The  Mashantucket-Pequot  visit  will  likely  be  the  first  of  many  from 
tribes  around  the  country,  said  Cobell.  "That  visit  was  just  the  first 
step,"  she  said. 
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Recruitment  effort,  tuition  break  bring  diversity  to  Post  Falls  school 
Taryn  Brodwater 
Staff  writer 
October  8,  2003 

Andrae  Domebo  was  the  state's  high  school  basketball  player  of  the  year 
when  Darrell  Tso  first  made  an  effort  to  recruit  him. 

Tso,  North  Idaho  College's  minority  student  adviser,  invited  Domebo  to 


visit  the  school. 

Now,  two  yeans  later,  Domebo  is  playing  basketball  for  the  college  and 
finds  himself  in  the  company  of  a growing  population  of  Native  American 
students . 

"You  see  them  everywhere  now  on  campus,"  said  Domebo,  a member  of  the 
Nez  Perce  Tribe  from  Lapwai,  Idaho. 

North  Idaho  College  has  106  Native  American  students  enrolled  this  year, 
double  the  number  of  Native  Americans  enrolled  about  five  years  ago. 

Tso  credits  the  record  enrollment  to  NIC's  increased  recruiting  efforts. 
It  helps,  too,  that  registered  members  of  a handful  of  tribes  from 
neighboring  states  can  attend  the  college  at  in-state  tuition  costs,  he 
said . 

The  college's  American  Indian  Student  Alliance  sponsored  a luncheon 
Tuesday  so  Native  American  students  could  meet  one  another  and  build 
friendships . 

"It's  not  easy  going  around  campus  and  seeing  an  Indian  student  and  just 
going  up  to  say  'Hi'  to  each  other,"  Tso  said. 

About  30  students  attended  the  luncheon. 

Rachel  Ellenwood  learned  about  NIC  from  her  friend,  Ricky  Hones,  who 
first  met  Tso  at  a college  fair  in  Lapwai.  Later,  they  saw  Tso  at  a powwow. 
Both  students  --  members  of  the  Nez  Perce  Tribe  --  decided  to  attend  NIC. 

"There's  nine  of  us  from  Lapwai  here,"  said  Ellenwood,  a 20-year-old 
nursing  student.  "I  like  it  up  here.  It's  kind  of  like  home." 

Tso  said  much  of  his  recruiting  takes  place  at  powwows  and  other  tribal 
celebrations.  He's  discovered  some  students  --  like  Nat  Deswood  of 
Farmington,  New  Mexico  --  through  NavajoTimes.com.  Deswood  was  New 
Mexico's  high  school  basketball  player  of  the  year  and  featured  in  a 
Navajo  Times  article. 

Alene  Plumage  is  vice  president  of  the  American  Indian  Student  Alliance 
and  studying  to  be  an  administrative  assistant.  She  came  from  the 
Assinaboine-Blackfeet  Tribe  in  Fort  Belknap,  Mont. 

The  club  is  only  in  its  second  year,  but  Tso  said  it  is  one  of  the  most 
active  clubs  on  campus.  Members  were  involved  in  planning  this  weekend's 
Yap-Keehn-Um  Powwow  at  NIC. 

Plumage  said  the  group  provides  a way  for  Indian  students  to  meet  and 
"form  a camaraderie." 

"We're  kind  of  a support  for  each  other,"  Plumage  said. 

Even  though  she  came  from  out  of  state.  Plumage  said  she  is  able  to 
attend  NIC  at  in-state  prices.  She  said  the  tuition  break  could  be  the  key 
to  even  greater  increases  in  the  number  of  Native  American  students. 

"It  will  be  great  for  more  students  to  come  from  broader  places,"  she 
said.  "It  will  pull  more  Indian  students  into  the  area." 

The  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe  and  several  other  tribes  used  to  gather  at  the 
site  where  NIC  was  built  for  fishing,  dancing,  gambling  and  special 
ceremonies.  Members  of  any  of  the  tribes  that  gathered  there  are  eligible 
for  in-state  tuition,  including  the  Kalispel,  Colville  and  Spokane  tribes 
in  Washington,  and  those  from  the  Flathead  Indian  Reservation  in  Montana, 
Tso  said. 

Instructor  Tom  Flint  said  the  college  first  started  looking  at  ways  to 
increase  Native  American  enrollment  about  a dozen  years  ago. 

All  of  the  college's  departments  and  divisions  were  working  on 
developing  goals  and  objectives.  One  issue  that  came  up  was  campus  culture 
and  diversity. 

"Somebody  in  the  division  wondered  what  we  did  for  Indian  students  on 
campus,"  Flint  said.  "We  all  looked  at  each  other  and  nobody  knew  anything 
about  what  we  did  for  Indian  students,  or  if  we  even  had  Indians  here." 

Flint  chaired  a committee  that  was  formed  to  find  ways  to  make  NIC  more 
welcoming  to  Native  Americans.  He  visited  a tribal  college  in  Montana  and 
talked  to  the  Indian  Studies  director,  who  suggested  NIC  work  closely  with 
the  local  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe. 

In  1997,  NIC  and  the  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe  agreed  to  the  Nine-Point  Plan. 

The  plan  called  for  increased  recruitment  of  Native  American  students 
and  everything  from  putting  more  Indian  art  on  campus  to  naming  buildings, 
streets  and  classrooms  after  tribal  leaders  or  cultural  events. 

The  college  now  has  an  American  Indian  Studies  program  and  plans  to 


build  a "longhouse"  or  cultural  center  where  Native  American  students  can 
gather  and  others  can  come  to  learn  about  their  culture. 

"We  want  to  try  and  create  an  environment  that's  a home  away  from  home/' 
Flint  said. 

Taryn  Brodwater  can  be  reached  at  (208)  765-7121 
or  by  e-mail  at  tarynb@spokesman.com. 

--  Spokane,  Wash.,  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho  and  the  Inland  Northwest 
Copyright  c.  2003,  The  Spokesman-Review. 
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New  buildings,  renovations  just  the  start  of  changes  at  BCC 
BY  30HN  MCGILL,  GLACIER  REPORTER  EDITOR 
October  10,2003 

"We're  growing  fast,"  said  Blackfeet  Community  College  President  Terry 
Whitright  Friday.  "The  student  population  has  gained  about  250  students 
over  the  last  three  semesters,  and  that  means  additional  facilities, 
instructors  and  resources." 

The  college  president  said  he  is  very  pleased  to  announce  BCC's  having 
found  another  funding  source,  the  HUD/TCUP  program  administered  by  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development. 

The  program  is  called  the  Tribal  College  and  University  Partnership,  and 
through  it  money  is  available  to  tribal  colleges  for  facilities  and 
infrastructure.  "That  means  money  to  develop  buildings,  grounds, 
maintenance,  student  parking,  landscaping,  demolition  and  renovating 
Academic  Affairs,"  Whitright  said. 

Facilities  Committee  member  Dana  Pemberton  said  her  group  works  closely 
with  all  the  departments  at  BCC  to  assess  their  needs  and  those  of  the 
students.  Those  needs,  once  identified,  are  prioritized  and  when  the  money 
is  available,  the  items  on  the  list  are  addressed. 

"All  the  work  is  designed  to  be  done  by  students  in  the  building  trades, 

" Pemberton  explained.  "So  there's  a strong  collaboration  between  BCC  and 
the  faculty  using  local  small  businesses  and  resources." 

BCC  has  started  many  projects  over  the  last  three  years,  including 
buying  the  old  Blaze  Construction  building  across  U.S.  Highway  2 from  the 
college  - a buy  that  included  two  buildings  and  9.7  acres  of  land.  The 
main  "Lodgebuilder"  office  now  contains  a modern  shop,  10  offices,  two 
classrooms  and  a computer  lab.  Ron  Blomquist  explained  the  autocad 
computer  lab  used  to  be  a two-car  garage  that  BCC  students  turned  into  a 
room  devoted  to  architectural  design. 

In  addition,  the  college  bought  the  Duane  Ladd  property,  including  a 
house,  shop  and  two  lots  for  future  development.  BCC  also  put  $110,000 
into  renovations  to  the  old  Math/Science  building,  turning  it  into  a home 
for  the  new  national  Vo-ed  program,  and  they  installed  a state-of-the-art 
chemistry  lab  in  the  old  BLS  facility. 

Outside,  the  college  has  put  about  $107,000  into  landscaping  and  paving 
the  campus.  All  the  walks  are  ADA  compliant,  and  the  whole  thing  is 
watered  by  three  wells  dug  by  BCC  for  the  purpose. 

Future  plans  include  a possible  buy  of  the  Aubrey  Ranch  (Hobsen  Ranch) 
immediately  adjacent  to  the  campus.  If  the  property  were  acquired,  said 
Terry  Tatsey,  the  college  could  use  it  for  student  housing  as  well  as  a 
place  for  BCC's  ag  department. 

Dust  up  from  BCC's  new  Vo-ed  department  is  the  college's  new  maintenance 
building.  While  Smokey  Henriksen  said  BCC  had  no  maintenance  department  in 
the  past,  with  regulations  requiring  a person  who  is  certified  in  boilers 
to  be  onsite,  BCC  is  now  turning  an  old  Quonset  hut  into  a storehouse  and 
maintenance  workshop.  Not  only  will  the  new  building  allow  repairs  to  be 


made  at  BCC,  Henriksen  said  it  will  also  allow  the  college  to  start  buying 
supplies  in  bulk. 
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lena  Choctaw  land  soon  will  have  federal  protection 
The  Associated  Press 
10/10/03  8:42  AM 

3ENA,  La.  (AP)  --  The  lena  Choctaws  soon  will  have  their  first  federally 
protected  land  --  40  acres  in  Grant  Parish  and  three  tracts  totaling 
almost  7 acres  in  LaSalle  Parish. 

It  does  not  plan  a casino  on  any  of  the  tracts.  Tribal  Council  Member 
Arthur  Fisher  said. 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  published  notice  Oct.  7 that  the 
federal  government  has  entered  the  final  stages  for  accepting  the  four 
parcels . 

That  will  make  the  properties  recognized  Indian  lands,  rather  than  just 
land  owned  by  an  Indian  tribe,  exempting  the  land  from  taxes  and  giving  it 
federal  protection,  a bureau  official  explained. 

"It  gives  the  tribe  a land  base,"  said  Howard  Berner,  acting  deputy 
regional  director  in  the  bureau's  Nashville  office. 

Once  the  action  becomes  final,  within  30  days,  only  Congress  could  take 
it  from  the  tribe,  Berner  said. 

Three  parcels,  from  1.29  to  3.18  acres,  are  in  LaSalle  Parish,  where  the 
band  is  headquartered . 

The  40.29-acre  Grant  Parish  parcel,  including  a 50-foot-wide  right  of 
way  connecting  it  to  U.S.  167,  was  given  to  the  tribe  in  2001  by  Mike 
Wahlder . 

The  move  upset  opponents  of  gambling  in  the  area,  though  tribal 
officials  said  they  didn't  plan  a casino  there. 

Fisher  said  the  tribe's  long-range  plans  include  housing  and  possibly 
medical  and  educational  facilities. 

Tribal  representatives  also  have  talked  about  an  industrial  park. 

"That  would  all  depend  on  the  financial  capabilities  of  the  tribe," 
Fisher  said. 

For  now,  the  tribe  must  wait  until  it  can  raise  more  money. 

"There's  no  plans  for  any  type  of  construction  to  be  considered  right 
now,"  Fisher  said.  "It  would  be  quite  sometime  before  we  could  build  any 
type  of  facility  on  any  of  those  properties." 
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Chippewa  care  for  lakes  of  the  North  Woods 
October  6,  2003 

Ron  Seely  Environment  reporter 


LAC  DU  FLAMBEAU  - On  spring  nights  more  than  100  years  ago,  the  glow  of 
birch  bark  torches  could  be  seen  on  the  lakes  here  as  the  members  of  this 
Chippewa  band  speared  fish  in  an  ages-old  tradition. 

In  fact,  that  image  of  Indians  holding  torches  aloft  as  they  fished 
accounts  for  the  name  given  this  particular  band's  home  by  French  fur 
traders  - Lac  du  Flambeau  or  "Lake  of  the  Torches." 

Fish,  like  rice  and  other  wild  food,  has  long  been  an  important  part  of 
Chippewa  life  and  culture.  The  fish  is  an  important  symbol  and  one  of  the 
seven  clans  in  Chippewa  culture  is  named  the  Fish  Clan.  Sometimes  called 
the  Water  Clan,  it  is  traditionally  made  up  of  the  band's  intellectuals. 

So  important  is  fishing  to  the  Chippewa  that  the  tribes  lived  through 
years  of  violent  spring-time  protests  in  the  early  1990s  to  re-establish 
their  rights  to  spear  walleye  and  other  fish  on  off-reservation  lakes.  The 
courts  upheld  that  right,  reserved  in  treaties  the  tribes  signed  in  the 
mid-1800s.  Today,  tribal  members  take  to  the  lakes  in  the  early  spring  and 
spear  in  peace.  And  while  protesters  argued  that  spearing  would  damage  the 
fishery,  research  has  shown  little  impact. 

Dust  as  in  the  past,  fish  remains  an  important  part  of  the  Chippewa  diet. 
Rare  is  the  freezer  on  the  reservation  that  doesn't  contain  filets  from 
one  of  the  reservation's  lakes,  perhaps  even  big  walleye  from  the  latest 
spring  spearfishing  season.  Fred  Allen  still  spears  in  the  spring  just  as 
his  grandfather  and  great-grandfather  did.  And,  just  as  his  ancestors  did, 
Allen  said  he  spears  to  provide  food  for  those  who  need  it. 

"Most  of  the  fish  usually  go  to  my  aunts  and  uncles,"  Allen  said. 

Dee  Mayo,  a tribal  council  member  and  an  environmental  specialist  for 
the  band,  said  this  sharing  of  the  catch  is  not  unusual  and  added  that 
with  more  tribal  members  trying  to  return  to  traditional  ways,  the  food 
provided  by  the  reservation  lakes  and  forests  is  even  more  important. 

"Eating  wild  rice  and  fish  and  deer,  that's  our  traditional  way,"  Mayo 
said.  "That's  a part  of  our  traditional  culture  to  have  that  food.  Without 
it,  with  the  government  food  like  cheese  and  sugar,  we  have  had  to  deal 
with  things  like  diabetes,  which  we  never  had  before." 

Partly  because  fish  are  so  important,  both  for  subsistence  and  for 
cultural  reasons,  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  band  takes  particularly  good  care  of 
its  lakes  with  strictly  enforced  shoreline  ordinances,  an  extensive  water 
quality  monitoring  program  and  close  attention  to  problems  such  as 
invasive  species.  The  reservation ' s lakes,  streams  and  wetlands,  according 
to  Larry  Wawronowicz,  deputy  administrator  of  natural  resources  for  the 
tribe,  are  at  the  very  center  of  the  band's  identity.  Of  the  reservation's 
86,630  acres,  more  than  half  is  covered  by  lakes  and  streams  or  marshes. 

"We're  the  wettest  reservation  in  Wisconsin,  we  like  to  say,"  said 
tribal  member  Carl  White,  manager  of  the  band's  fish  hatchery. 

Talking  with  tribal  members  such  as  White,  one  senses  a quiet  pride  in 
the  reservation ' s lakes  and  healthy  fishery.  White  spends  his  days 
thinking  about  fish.  The  hatchery  he  manages  is  the  largest  of  all 
reservation  fish  hatcheries  in  Wisconsin  and  one  of  the  busiest  anywhere 
in  the  state.  It  stocks  between  30  and  40  million  walleye  eggs  a year  in 
reservation  lakes  and  more  than  1 million  muskie  eggs.  The  stocking 
benefits  everybody  because  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  lakes  are  open  to  anyone 
for  fishing  and  are  among  the  most  popular  in  northern  Wisconsin. 

Though  the  hatchery  is  computerized,  which  keeps  track  of  water 
temperature  and  quality.  White  and  his  crews  still  take  to  the  lakes  in 
the  cold  of  early  spring  to  gather  eggs  while  the  walleye  are  spawning.  It 
is  often  freezing  and  sleet  and  snow  aren't  uncommon.  Still  the  eggs  are 
collected  and  out  there  in  the  weather.  White  relies  on  knowledge  that  has 
been  in  the  band  for  generations. 

"It's  been  the  same  for  a long  time,"  White  said.  "You  can't  use 
computers  out  there  on  the  lake,  you  just  have  to  know  things.  Like  when 
the  perch  start  coming  in,  that  means  the  walleye  are  done  spawning." 

Other  reservations  also  value  their  lakes  and  fisheries.  George  Meyer, 
former  secretary  of  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  under  Gov.  Tommy 
Thompson,  has  high  praise  for  the  Lac  Court  Oreilles  Chippewa  for  their 
stewardship  of  the  Chippewa  Flowage.  He  said  that  at  least  partly  because 
of  the  band's  care  of  the  flowage,  the  island-filled  lake  offers  fishing 
very  similar  to  what  anglers  might  find  much  further  north  in  Canada.  The 


band's  care  of  the  lake  is  particularly  poignant  because  the  flowage 
covers  burial  grounds,  villages  and  rice  beds  of  the  Lac  Court  Oreilles, 
who  lost  a battle  in  the  1920s  to  keep  the  Wisconsin-Minnesota  Light  and 
Power  Co.  from  damming  the  Chippewa  River. 

In  far  northern  Wisconsin,  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior,  the  Red  Cliff 
Chippewa  have  long  been  dependent  upon  fish  from  the  largest  of  the  Great 
Lakes.  Today,  the  band  is  one  of  the  leaders  in  efforts  to  reintroduce 
coaster  brook  trout,  an  important  species  for  sport  fishing  in  Lake 
Superior  that  was  all  but  gone. 

Such  efforts  are  important  for  any  number  of  reasons.  But  to  Steve 
Carpenter,  a limnologist  with  the  UW-Madison  who  has  spent  years  studying 
the  North  Woods  and  its  lakes,  Wisconsin's  reservations  may  be  among  the 
most  important  repositories  of  a North  that,  elsewhere,  is  quickly 
disappearing  beneath  summer  homes.  In  an  aerial  survey  of  235  lakes  in 
northern  Wisconsin,  the  DNR  found  that  since  1965,  two  out  of  every  three 
previously  undeveloped  lakes  has  had  some  level  of  development.  According 
to  the  agency's  study,  the  greater  the  size  of  the  lake,  the  greater  the 
level  of  development;  a 500-1,000  acre  lake  now  has  nine  times  the  number 
of  homes  it  had  in  the  1960s. 

So,  what  the  tribes  are  doing  may  be  much  more  important  than  many  may 
realize.  Carpenter  added. 

Bands  such  as  the  Lac  du  Flambeau,  Carpenter  said,  are  taking  innovative 
approaches  to  environmental  problems  that  neighboring  towns  and  counties 
might  do  well  to  emulate.  He  said  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  band,  for  example, 
is  looking  for  effective  ways  to  deal  with  two  of  the  North's  most 
pressing  environmental  problems  - invasive  species  and  shoreline 
development . 

One  example.  Carpenter  said,  is  how  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  handled  the 
problem  of  rainbow  smelt,  a non-native  fish  species  that  has  invaded  lakes 
in  the  upper  Great  Lakes  region.  The  smelt  eat  small  walleye  and  so 
threaten  populations  of  that  popular  gamefish.  In  some  lakes  where  rainbow 
smelt  show  up,  the  walleye  population  dropped  dramatically  within  a few 
years.  Carpenter  said. 

Long  before  anyone  else  had  addressed  the  problem,  the  Lac  du  Flambeau 
band  figured  out  a way  to  deal  with  the  smelt  that  had  infested  Fence  Lake, 
one  of  the  reservation's  best  fishing  lakes.  Carpenter  said.  The  band  re- 
introduced a native  fish  called  cisco,  a natural  predator  of  the  smelt.  It 
also  placed  a new  size  limit  on  walleye  so  there  would  be  more  larger  fish 
to  feed  on  the  smelt.  The  numbers  of  smelt  plummeted  and  the  walleye 
fishery  prospered. 

"The  tribe  was  among  the  first  to  figure  this  out,"  Carpenter  said. 

Wawronowicz,  who  oversees  the  tribe's  natural  resources,  also  said  the 
band  was  working  long  before  anyone  else  to  keep  zebra  mussels  from 
showing  up  on  reservation  lakes.  He  said  efforts  included  posting  notices 
at  boat  landings  and  educating  anglers  about  how  to  avoid  spreading  the 
mussels,  which  can  multiply  so  rapidly  that  they  take  over  a lake  and 
destroy  many  native  species  of  plant  and  marine  life.  So  far,  perhaps 
because  of  the  early  education  efforts,  the  mussels  haven't  been  a problem, 
Wawronowicz  said. 

Controlling  development  of  valuable  shoreline  has  been  more  difficult. 

One  problem,  according  to  Wawronowicz  is  that  40  percent  of  the  land  on 
the  reservation  is  owned  by  non-Indians.  That's  the  result,  partly,  of  a 
failed  government  policy  called  allotment,  under  which  reservations  were 
divided  up  by  the  government  and  allotted  to  tribal  members.  The  theory 
was  that  by  owning  land,  the  tribal  members  would  become  more  assimilated 
into  mainstream  society.  The  policy  was  a disaster  because  many  tribal 
members  failed  to  pay  property  taxes  on  their  land,  which  was  then  sold  - 
frequently  to  non-tribal  members.  That's  why  the  reservation  is  a 
checkerboard  of  private  and  tribal  land. 

To  control  excessive  shoreline  development,  the  band  has  passed 
shoreline  ordinances  that  are  not  only  tougher  but  also  more  likely  to  be 
enforced  than  town,  county  or  state  laws,  according  to  tribal  council 
member  Mayo. 

The  ordinance  requires  any  building  to  be  75  feet  from  the  water's  edge. 
On  waters  the  tribe  deems  exceptional  - those  that  have  particularly  high 


water  quality  and  little  development  - the  setback  is  200  feet. 

But  the  ordinance  only  applies  to  land  under  tribal  ownership.  So, 
despite  the  band's  best  efforts,  Wawronowicz  said,  enormous  vacation  homes 
get  built  and  natural  shorelines  destroyed.  Although  a few  of  those  homes 
may  belong  to  tribal  members,  he  added,  many  are  owned  by  wealthy  non- 
Indians.  They  bring  with  them  a way  of  looking  at  a home's  landscape  that 
is  much  different  than  the  traditional  Indian  view. 

"They  come  from  the  city  where  you  have  to  have  a square  lawn  and  no 
weeds,"  Wawronowicz  said.  "And  you  can't  have  so  much  as  a lily  pad  in 
front  of  your  dock." 

Still,  the  band  tries  to  work  with  landowners  to  educate  them  about  how 
a natural  shoreline  is  better  for  both  water  quality  and  the  health  of  the 
fishery.  Mayo  said  that  each  year  the  band  has  a lakes  festival  at  which 
information  about  proper  shoreline  management  is  distributed.  The  band 
even  makes  a video,  she  added,  to  help  homeowners  and  builders. 

Most  important,  according  to  John  Koss,  the  band's  water  quality 
specialist,  is  that  people  learn  the  difference  a natural  shoreline  can 
make  when  it  comes  to  water  quality  and  fish  habitat.  By  ripping  out  the 
natural,  wooded  shoreline  and  removing  weeds  and  building  a rock  retaining 
wall,  a homeowner  destroys  areas  where  fish  can  spawn  and  hide  from 
predators,  Koss  said. 

And,  Koss  added,  when  homeowners  replace  the  natural  shoreline  with  a 
manicured  lawn  and  then  treat  that  lawn  with  chemicals  and  pesticides, 
they  end  up  polluting  the  lake. 

"You've  got  million  dollar  homes,"  Koss  said,  "where  they  just  aren't 
real  sensitive.  They  flatten  everything  out,  take  out  all  the  vegetation, 
put  in  riprap.  You've  really  altered  the  shoreline  habitat.  And  then  they 
put  in  these  humongous,  well-manicured  grounds." 

The  band  has  science  on  its  side.  Carpenter,  the  UW-Madison  limnologist, 
has  done  extensive  studies  of  northern  lakes  that  have  shown  those  lakes 
with  natural  shorelines  have  much  healthier  populations  of  fish  and  better 
water  quality. 

And  the  band  has  years  of  data  from  its  own  monitoring  program, 
according  to  Mayo.  Water  quality  testing  on  the  reservation ' s lakes 
between  1990  and  2000  shows  that  those  lakes  with  more  development  and 
more  shoreline  destruction  have  poorer  water  quality,  she  added. 

"We  can  show  how  development  affects  water  quality,"  Mayo  said. 

In  addition  to  tougher  shoreline  ordinances,  better  enforcement  and 
education,  the  tribe  is  seeking  approval  from  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  to  set  even  more  strict  water  quality  standards.  It's  a move 
several  tribes  have  taken,  using  their  status  as  sovereign  nations  to  set 
higher  standards  for  air  and  water  quality  so  they  can  better  protect 
their  resources.  The  Forest  County  Potawatomi,  for  example,  recently  won  a 
long  legal  fight  for  tougher  air  quality  standards. 

Such  efforts,  according  to  Carpenter,  are  important  for  everyone,  not 
just  tribal  members.  If  bands  such  as  the  Lac  du  Flambeau  find  a way  to 
stem  the  tide  of  development  and  shoreline  destruction  that  is  changing 
the  face  of  the  North  Woods,  then  perhaps  other  communities  can  follow 
that  path  toward  a different  future.  Perhaps,  Carpenter  said,  the  most 
important  lesson  to  learn  from  Wisconsin's  Native  Americans  is  that 
planning  for  the  future  means  planning  for  generations  to  come,  not  just 
for  five  or  ten  years  from  now. 

"That's  a really  important  part  of  their  approach  to  the  world," 
Carpenter  said.  "They  think  generations  into  the  past  and  generations  into 
the  future.  And  they  plan  on  being  there." 
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Potawatomi  push  to  protect  the  forest 
October  7,  2003 

Ron  Seely  and  Craig  Schreiner  Wisconsin  State  Journal 

CARTER  - As  he  walks  through  the  forest  on  the  Potawatomi  reservation 
here.  Bill  Daniels  sees  more  than  just  plants  and  trees.  He  sees  medicines 
and  foods  his  people  have  relied  upon  for  years. 

Daniels  is  not  a scientist,  but  his  knowledge  of  the  forest  and  its 
gifts  is  impressive.  What  he  knows  did  not  come  from  books  or  a college 
education.  It  came  from  a deeper,  older  place  - from  the  teachings  of  his 
father  and  other  elders,  from  the  stored  memory  of  a people  that  has  long 
lived  in  and  relied  upon  the  forest. 

Like  many  members  of  the  Potawatomi  band,  Daniels  collects  plants  from 
the  reservation  forest,  both  for  food  and  for  healing.  Now  an  elder 
himself,  Daniels  is  passing  on  his  knowledge. 

Daniels  has  also  shared  some  disturbing  observations  with  tribal  leaders. 
Daniels  worries  that  the  rich  plant  life  of  the  reservation  forest  is 
changing,  that  air  pollution  is  killing  or  weakening  everything  from  birch 
trees  to  milkweed.  He  is  not  alone.  Other  tribal  members  are  seeing  the 
same  thing,  according  to  Therese  Hubacher,  the  band's  air  quality 
specialist . 

"There  have  been  people  noticing  that  some  of  the  plants  seem  damaged," 
Hubacher  said.  "We've  done  some  plant  surveys  and  I don't  know  whether  we 
yet  have  the  numbers  to  prove  it,  but  many  believe  lichens  and  other 
plants  are  actually  accumulating  toxins  from  the  air." 

Tribal  conservation  officials  such  as  Hubacher  place  considerable  faith 
in  the  hard-earned  expertise  of  woods-dwellers  like  Daniels.  So  they 
listen  when  Daniels  and  others  start  talking  about  plants  that  don't  look 
as  green  as  they  used  to  or  medicinal  plants  that  seem  to  have 
mysteriously  lost  their  healing  powers. 

The  connections  between  ailing  plants  and  air  quality  seemed  so 
compelling  that  in  1995  the  tribe  sought  approval  from  the  U.S. 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  to  set  air  standards  on  the  reservation 
more  rigorous  than  those  in  surrounding  towns  and  counties.  The  EPA 
granted  the  request  in  1999,  making  the  band  one  of  six  tribes  in  the 
nation  to  use  its  status  as  a sovereign  nation  to  seek  tougher  air 
standards . 

This  is  no  small  matter  to  Daniels  and  others  in  the  band  who  still  rely 
on  the  forest  and  its  gifts. 

Daniels  is  as  at  home  in  the  forest  as  he  is  in  his  own  living  room.  And 
a walk  through  the  woods  with  him  is  a lesson  not  only  in  seeing  but  also 
in  ancient  knowledge  of  plants  and  their  use. 

In  the  midst  of  the  forest,  Daniels  stops  near  a chest-high  plant  with 
broad  green  leaves.  It  is,  Daniels  says,  the  green  milkweed,  and  its 
flower  is  popular  among  tribal  members  for  cooking.  He  shows  how  to  pluck 
the  flower  cleanly  from  the  plant.  The  milky  white  sap  from  the  plant  can 
be  used  as  a skin  treatment,  Daniels  says,  and  is  especially  good  for 
reducing  warts. 

So  many  other  plants  also  have  their  uses,  Daniels  says  as  he  walks.  A 
common  plant  called  pigweed  is  used  to  heal  cuts.  Raspberry  and  blackberry 
leaves  are  brewed  into  tea. 

Identifying  and  collecting  these  plants  has  always  been  a joy  for 
Daniels.  But  some  of  that  pleasure  has  been  tempered  in  recent  years  by  a 
nagging  worry.  The  changes  he  sees  in  the  plants  he  has  collected  for 
years  are  disturbing.  The  green  of  the  milkweed  is  paler,  he  says,  and  its 
medicine  doesn't  seem  as  strong. 

"The  air  really  affects  everything,"  Daniels  says.  "Pollution  really 
affects  everything  for  us  . 

* Today,  we're  losing  our  medicines.  They're  weak.  Years  back,  the 
medicines  were  so  strong  they  would  heal  us  in  a day."  Daniels  has 
watched  such  changes  for  some  time.  In  the  Potawatomi  woods,  he  points  to 
a dying  fir  tree.  "Years  back,  I never  seen  anything  dead  like  this," 


Daniels  says.  "The  trees  are  lighter  in  color  now.  Even  our  fir  trees  are 
not  as  green  as  they  used  to  be  . 


* The  elm  was  a good  resource  for  us.  The  elm  is  gone.  The  willows  are 
going.  The  birch  is  going.  The  basswood  is  going.  Moss  is  vanishing.  There 
are  no  blueberries  in  the  swamp  anymore."  Daniels  is  not  alone.  In  far 
northern  Wisconsin  on  the  Red  Cliff  Chippewa  reservation,  Marvin  DeFoe  has 
seen  similar  changes.  Because  he  builds  traditional  birch  bark  canoes,  he 
is  particularly  worried  about  the  birch  trees.  He  frequently  visits  the 
Potawatomi  reservation  to  teach  classes  in  birch  bark  canoe  building  and 
was  there  during  the  summer  months.  He  noticed  birch  trees  dying  in  the 
woods,  just  as  they  are  on  his  own  reservation. 

"I  spend  a lot  of  time  in  the  woods,"  DeFoe  said.  "And  I see  a lot  of 
different  things.  Not  too  long  ago  I went  into  the  woods  to  get  bark  and  I 
went  to  a tree  but  the  bark  wouldn't  peel.  I looked  up  in  the  tree  and  all 
the  leaves  were  gone.  It  affected  me  so  much  I fell  to  the  ground. 

"We  believe  these  trees  are  alive  and  we  ask  for  a piece  of  their  skin," 
DeFoe  continued.  "But  the  birch  trees  are  dying  all  around  Lake  Superior. 
The  canoe  trees  are  in  danger  of  becoming  extinct." 

These  are  not,  it  turns  out,  far-fetched  worries.  Science  is  beginning 
to  confirm  what  Daniels  and  DeFoe  have  been  seeing  on  their  treks  through 
the  forest. 

Since  1992,  Ed  lepsen,  a plant  pest  and  disease  specialist  with  the 
Department  of  Natural  Resources  has  been  studying  the  impact  of  ozone  on 
milkweed,  one  of  the  plants  collected  most  frequently  on  the  reservation 
for  food  and  medicine,  lepsen  has  studied  many  plants  to  see  if  they  might 
be  used  as  bio-indicators,  plants  that  would  alert  scientists  to  the 
impacts  of  air  pollution,  especially  ozone. 

lepsen  found  that  milkweed  is  very  sensitive  to  ozone. 

"In  fact,  it  probably  is,  as  a genus,  more  sensitive  than  all  the  other 
bio-indicator  plants  that  we  have,"  lepsen  said. 

Also,  research  by  UW-Madison  forest  ecologists  in  northern  Wisconsin 
shows  that  rising  ozone  levels  dramatically  decrease  the  growth  of  aspen 
and  birch  trees.  And  Richard  Lindroth,  a UW-Madison  insect  ecologist 
involved  in  the  study,  said  it  is  likely  that  plants  are  also  affected. 

"We've  certainly  known,"  Lindroth  said,  "that  atmospheric  pollution  can 
and  does  affect  the  health  of  plants  and  even  their  chemical  composition, 
reducing  protein  levels  and  increasing  sugars." 

It  probably  isn't  coincidence,  then,  that  Daniels  and  DeFoe  have  seen 
changes  in  the  woods. 

Nor  does  it  seem  unusual  that  the  Potawatomi  would  try  to  use  all  the 
legal  tools  at  their  disposal  to  protect  a resource  that  is  so  important 
to  tribal  members.  In  fact,  the  Potawatomi  history  is  replete  with  such 
fights,  all  of  which  help  put  the  current  environmental  struggle  in 
perspective . 

There  was  a time,  tribal  member  Dim  Thunder  says,  that  the  Potawatomi 
had  no  home  at  all. 

Thunder  knows  the  stories  of  the  Potawatomi  as  well  as  anyone.  He  is  an 
elder  and  a former  tribal  chairman,  and  he  has  heard  the  tales  from  those 
who  have  lived  part  of  that  history,  his  grandparents  and  others  whose 
memories  reach  back  over  the  years  to  a time  when  the  Potawatomi  had  no 
home,  no  land  to  care  for. 

Thunder  told  the  stories  while  traveling  across  the  reservation.  Outside 
the  landscape  rolled  by  as  Thunder  spoke,  forested  hills  and  small 
clearings  with  modest  homes  or  trailers.  It  seemed  not  that  much  different 
from  other  northern  Wisconsin  landscapes.  But,  as  Thunder  spoke,  the  land 
came  alive  with  his  stories.  It  was  as  if  Thunder,  with  his  deep  and 
musical  voice,  was  peopling  the  woods  and  villages  of  the  reservation  with 
the  ghosts  of  a tragic  but  remarkable  past. 

There  was  a time.  Thunder  said,  when  the  Potawatomi  were  one  of  the  most 
powerful  tribes  in  the  Upper  Midwest,  controlling  millions  of  acres  in 
Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois  and  Wisconsin.  But  over  the  years,  treaties  with 
the  United  States  government  took  away  almost  all  of  that  land.  In  fact. 
Thunder  said,  the  Potawatomi  signed  more  treaties  with  the  government  - 42 
in  all  - than  any  other  tribe  in  the  country. 


The  first  of  the  treaties  was  signed  in  1795  in  Ohio.  The  largest  loss 
came  in  1833  when  the  Treaty  of  Chicago  took  more  than  5,000,000  acres. 
White  expansion  was  so  rapid,  one  Potawatomi  chief  complained,  that  "the 
plowshare  is  driven  through  our  tents  before  we  have  time  to  carry  out  our 
goods  and  seek  another  habitation." 

Throughout  the  1830s,  Thunder  said,  the  Potawatomi  were  also  forced  by 
the  government  from  their  ancestral  lands.  President  Andrew  Jackson  had 
signed  the  Indian  Removal  Act  in  1830  calling  for  all  Indians  living  east 
of  the  Mississippi  to  be  moved  to  land  set  aside  for  them  west  of  the 
river . 

At  least  one  band  of  Potawatomi  was  rounded  up  by  soldiers  and  led  on 
foot  out  of  Wisconsin  west  into  Oklahoma  and  Kansas.  It  was  a nightmarish 
journey.  Five  or  six  members  of  the  band  died  each  day  from  lack  of  food 
and  water.  The  Potawatomi  still  refer  to  the  trip  as  the  "Trail  of  Death." 

But  many  members  of  the  band  refused  to  go.  Thunder  said,  choosing 
instead  to  take  refuge  deep  in  the  forests  of  their  homeland  in  north- 
central  Wisconsin. 

"Some  escaped,"  Thunder  said.  "One  of  those  who  escaped  was  my 
grandfather.  Many  people  fled  into  the  bush." 

So  it  was.  Thunder  said,  that  the  forest  provided  a haven  and  shelter 
for  the  Potawatomi.  The  forest  was  big  enough  in  those  days,  he  said,  that 
people  could  disappear.  They  built  homes  from  bark  and  hunted  deer  and 
collected  plants  for  foods  and  medicine.  And,  Thunder  said,  they  moved 
deeper  and  deeper  into  the  woods,  hiding  and  hoping  the  soldiers  would  not 
come  after  them. 

These  Potawatomi  who  stayed  behind.  Thunder  said,  became  known  as  people 
without  a home.  They  were  called  the  "Strolling  Potawatomi."  After  having 
once  presided  over  as  many  as  300  million  acres  in  the  Great  Lakes  region, 
the  Potawatomi  who  had  stayed  behind  were  landless  because  they  had 
refused  the  government's  order  to  leave. 

But,  unlike  the  tribal  members  who  were  relocated  or  those  other  groups 
who  ended  up  in  places  as  far-flung  as  Mexico  (some  of  them  actually 
joined  the  Mexican  Army  in  its  siege  of  the  Alamo),  the  Potawatomi  who  hid 
in  the  forests  also  stayed  close  to  their  cultural  roots. 

In  1909,  this  homeless  group  of  Potawatomi  - about  457  were  living  near 
Laona  in  Forest  County  - was  visited  by  a U.S.  Senate  committee  convened 
to  hear  the  band's  grievances  about  the  loss  of  their  land  and  the  lack  of 
a reservation.  The  senators  were  surprised  to  find  a resilient  people  who 
had  not  lost  their  political  structure  or  tribal  identity  or  even  their 
language.  Few  of  the  Potawatomi  spoke  English  and  their  chief,  Kish-ki-kam, 
spoke  for  them,  telling  the  senators  the  tribe  wanted  land  in  one  piece. 

Finally,  in  1913,  the  Strolling  Potawatomi  found  a permanent  home.  With 
money  promised  them  in  the  1833  treaty,  the  Treaty  of  Chicago,  the  band 
purchased  its  11,444-acre  reservation  between  Crandon  and  Wabeno  in  Forest 
County. 

Thunder  finishes  his  story,  pauses  and  adds  with  a smile: 

"So,  it  took  200  years  for  us  to  get  land  that  was  promised  in  those 
first  treaties.  We  lost  a lot  of  attorneys;  they  died  of  old  age.  And  we 
finally  got  paid  for  Chicago.  Of  course,  by  that  time,  we  didn't  want  it 
anymore. " 

Though  sad,  the  inspiring  history  of  the  Potawatomi  goes  a long  way 
toward  explaining  their  passionate  attachment  to  their  land  and  to  its 
health.  Both  because  their  ancestors  struggled  to  get  the  acreage  and 
because  their  culture  and  spirituality  is  rooted  in  the  land,  the 
Potawatomi  are  devoted  conservationists.  Many  in  the  tribe,  like  Thunder, 
are  tied  closely  by  story  and  blood  to  those  days  when  the  forest  meant 
shelter  and  safety. 

Paul  Johnson  is  head  of  communications  for  the  tribe  and  though  he  isn't 
a tribal  member,  he  appreciates  the  Potawatomi  emphasis  on  environment. 

"Environmentalism  isn't  a movement  to  the  Potawatomi,"  Johnson  said. 

"It's  a way  of  life.  It  goes  beyond  politics.  Really,  what  the  Potawatomi 
are  trying  to  do  is  to  maintain  a quality  of  life  by  taking  a holistic 
approach . " 

Just  as  the  tribe's  history  has  been  full  of  turmoil,  the  recent  efforts 
to  establish  tougher  air  standards  has  been  met  with  criticism  from 


several  quarters,  including  the  DNR  and  local  governments  that  fear  the 
tribe  will  gain  too  much  influence  over  decisions  regarding  power  plants 
and  other  polluters. 

It's  still  unclear  what  the  full  impact  of  the  new  designation  will  be. 
But,  because  of  the  change,  the  state  will  have  to  put  tougher  regulations 
into  place  for  smokestack  industries,  such  as  paper  mills  and  utilities, 
within  62  miles  of  the  reservation.  The  most  stringent  requirements  would 
apply  to  projects  within  10  miles  of  the  reservation ' s boundaries. 

Communities  within  the  area  affected  by  the  designation  include 
Rhinelander,  Crandon,  Tomahawk,  Merrill  and  Antigo. 

While  other  tribes  in  Wisconsin  have  not  sought  tougher  air  quality 
standards  for  their  reservations,  several  have  petitioned  the  EPA  to  set 
more  stringent  water  quality  standards.  The  Mole  Lake  Chippewa  band  fought 
and  won  a court  battle  to  set  higher  water  standards. 

Now,  according  to  Hubacher,  the  Potawatomi  air  quality  specialist,  the 
band  is  conducting  scientific  monitoring  at  several  places  on  the 
reservation.  She  said  the  monitoring  will  provide  baseline  data  to  cite 
when  pollution  permits  are  sought  within  the  area  regulated  by  the  tribe. 

"When  a major  source  requests  a permit,"  Hubacher  said,  "that's  when  the 
tribe  will  be  able  to  use  its  authority." 

To  tribal  leaders  such  as  Dim  Thunder,  winning  the  fight  to  set 
environmental  standards  is  no  small  victory  for  the  Potawatomi  and  is 
testament  to  the  perseverance  of  a people  who  less  than  one  hundred  years 
ago  had  no  land  on  which  to  build  their  homes. 
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Health  policy  activism  urged 
By  BRYAN  O'CONNOR 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 
October  11,  2003 

Native  American  women  who  feel  powerless  or  don't  know  where  to  turn  can 
take  action  to  affect  public  health  policy. 

Members  of  the  American  Cancer  Society  offered  suggestions  during  one  of 
the  meetings  in  the  first  Montana  American  Indian  Women's  Health 
Conference  on  Friday.  Aimed  at  improving  the  lives  of  women  by  promoting 
good  health,  the  one-day  conference  was  held  at  St.  Vincent  Healthcare's 
Mansfield  Health  Education  Center. 

Kristen  Page  Nei,  the  Montana  Advocacy  Manager  for  the  ACS,  said 
everyone  has  the  ability  to  make  a difference.  Sometimes,  it's  a matter  of 
convincing  others  to  believe  that  and  act  on  it. 

"Individuals  can  have  an  influence,"  Nei  said.  "Dust  by  educating  people 
to  let  them  know  they  can  talk  to  their  legislators.  We're  all  lobbyists." 

Several  of  the  participants,  mostly  Native  American  women  in  health- 
related  fields,  said  they  thought  cultural  barriers  were  a major  problem. 

Brian  Lee,  a Regional  Advocacy  Manager  for  the  ACS,  said  he  agreed. 

"Cancer  is  not  a word  in  Navajo,"  Lee  said.  "That  makes  it  even  more 
difficult  to  explain." 

Nei  mapped  out  several  ways  for  people  to  influence  a congressman  when 
advocating  a cause.  Suggestions  included  making  pamphlets,  gathering 
signatures  on  petitions,  taking  out  an  advertisement  in  a newspaper, 
writing  letters,  networking  with  like-minded  organizations  and  others. 

One  of  the  most  powerful  tools  the  ACS  members  presented  was  grass-roots 
method  of  organizing  groups  of  people  to  call  or  write  politicians  to 


explain  what  they  want. 

If  possible,  face-to-face  meetings  are  the  most  effective  means  of 
persuasion,  Nei  said. 

A state  legislator  who  attended  the  session  said  an  election  year  is 
prime  time  to  contact  your  representatives . Rep.  Norma  Bixby,  D-Lame  Deer, 
said  politicians  want  to  keep  their  constituents  happy,  so  those  who  speak 
up  are  often  rewarded. 

"Ask  them  where  they  stand  and  tell  them  what  you  want,"  Bixby  said.  "If 
they  disagree,  walk  away  and  tell  them  you  won't  vote  for  them.  That  will 
get  their  attention." 

Looking  for  partnerships  with  other  organizations  can  be  very  useful, 

Nei  said. 

For  example,  if  your  cancer  group  is  advocating  a piece  of  legislation, 
it  stands  to  reason  that  members  of  a diabetes  group  would  rally  to  your 
cause.  Attracting  larger  organizations  or  even  other  tribes  or  racial 
groups  can  also  be  beneficial,  she  said. 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Native  reform  bill  dead 

Nault  says  it  won't  pass  before  Martin  replaces  Chre'tien 

Bill  Curry 

The  Ottawa  Citizen 

Saturday,  October  11,  2003 

The  Chre'tien  government's  highly  contentious  attempt  to  reform  political 
and  financial  accountability  on  First  Nations  reserves  is  dead,  says 
Indian  Affairs  Minister  Bob  Nault. 

"It's  not  possible.  We  all  know  that.  (The  First  Nations  Governance  Act) 
will  not  pass  before  the  changeover,  the  transition,  between  Prime 
Minister  (lean)  Chre'tien  and  (Paul)  Martin,  and  I think  that's  obvious," 
he  said  this  week  in  a candid  interview  with  CanWest  News. 

The  bill  was  a centrepiece  of  Mr.  Chre'tien' s legacy  agenda  that  he 
spelled  out  in  the  fall  2002  throne  speech  to  explain  why  he  needed 
another  18  months  in  office. 

The  bill  is  stalled  in  the  House  of  Commons.  It  could  be  passed  if  the 
government  were  to  block  the  opposition's  filibustering  with  closure,  but 
the  prime  minister  has  spent  the  fall  session  shying  away  from  potential 
showdowns  with  his  own  caucus,  and  the  bill  has  become  a thorny  issue 
since  Mr.  Martin  condemned  it  last  March. 

After  a year  fiercely  defending  the  bill,  Mr.  Nault  now  admits  to  a 
sense  of  frustration. 

"Am  I surprised  that  politics  has  potentially  derailed,  for  the  time 
being,  what  I consider  to  be  a fundamental  piece  of  legislation?  Yes  I am 
frustrated,"  he  said.  "But  not  to  the  point  that  you  should  resolve 
yourself  to  failure." 

Many  aboriginal  leaders  opposed  the  bill,  arguing  that  they  were  not 
properly  consulted  and  that  it  did  not  give  individual  bands  the  freedom 
to  draft  their  own  accountability  rules.  However,  other  native  groups  and 
commentators  across  the  country  praised  the  bill  as  a bold  first  step  to 
ensure  the  more  than  $7  billion  in  federal  funding  for  First  Nations  is 
spent  wisely  and  produces  results. 

Despite  the  refusal  of  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations  (AFN)  to  work  with 
the  government  on  the  bill,  Mr.  Chre'tien  and  Mr.  Nault  pushed  the 
legislation  through  the  Commons  and  into  committee,  where  MPs  crossed  the 
country  hearing  almost  200  witnesses,  most  of  whom  spoke  against  the 


legislation . 

But  it  wasn't  until  Mr.  Martin  sided  with  the  bill's  critics  last  March 
that  its  progress  in  the  House  slowed  to  a crawl.  Mr.  Martin's  comments 
sparked  a significant  controversy,  given  that  it  was  the  first  time  the 
leadership  frontrunner  had  clearly  opposed  the  prime  minister  on  a major 
government  policy.  His  comments  also  provided  new  ammunition  to  former  AFN 
leader  Matthew  Coon  Come,  who  put  Mr.  Martin's  comments  front  and  centre 
in  an  open  letter  to  the  prime  minister  calling  on  the  bill  to  be 
abandoned . 

Mr.  Martin  would  later  backtrack  somewhat,  meeting  with  senators  to 
discuss  ways  the  legislation  might  have  been  improved.  As  the  House  broke 
for  summer  recess,  the  prime  minister  continued  to  insist  the  bill  would 
become  law  under  his  watch,  but  the  damage  had  been  done. 

Despite  the  frustration  at  losing  the  battle  over  the  bill,  which  Mr. 
Nault  maintains  would  have  gone  a long  way  to  improve  the  lives  of  First 
Nations  people,  he  said  there  is  a small  window  of  opportunity  for 
positive  change  now  that  Phil  Fontaine  has  replaced  Mr.  Coon  Come  as 
national  chief  of  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations. 

Fontaine  and  Nault  have  already  had  several  face-to-face  meetings,  and 
while  the  new  native  leader  also  opposes  C-7,  Nault  has  asked  Fontaine  to 
put  forward  a proposal  that  would  meet  Ottawa's  desire  for  accountability 
without  upsetting  First  Nations  leaders. 

Nault  is  hopes  a new,  AFN-approved  version  of  the  bill,  could  be  re- 
introduced by  a Martin  government  with  a new  round  of  consultations. 
Hearings  on  the  original  piece  of  legislation  were  estimated  to  have  cost 
at  least  $15  million. 
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Alberta  provides  model  for  easing  natives'  misery 
Don  Martin 

CanWest  News  Services 
Friday,  October  10,  2003 

The  traditional  aboriginal  cycle  of  despair  is  about  to  claim  another 
victim. 

And  this  time  it's  not  the  First  Nations.  It's  the  cabinet  minister. 

Indian  affairs  ministers  don't  live  long  or  prosper  in  federal  politics. 
Their  average  lifespan  is  roughly  two  years.  After  four  years  in  this 
doomsday  portfolio,  that  means  Robert  Nault  has  the  look  of  sawdust  on  the 
floor  in  Paul  Martin's  cabinet-building  shed. 

That's  a shame.  All  the  throne  speech  promises  of  the  Chretien  era  have 
added  up  to  billions  more  in  spending  only  to  achieve  the  usual 
proficiency  in  the  same  old  problems.  "The  status  quo  is  literally  killing 
First  Nation  citizens,"  shrugs  a frustrated,  candid  Nault. 

He  has  a better  idea  and  a lot  of  legislation  ready  to  roll,  but  he's 
run  out  of  political  time  to  implement  it. 

The  role  model,  says  this  unabashed  Liberal  government  fan  of  Ralph 
Klein's  Conservative  government  (yes,  you  read  that  correctly),  is  in 
Alberta  where  the  future  of  First  Nations  enterprise  is  unfolding  today. 

Nault  says  all  his  government  has  to  do  is  take  off  the  handcuffs  that 
keep  a wary  private  sector  from  entering  reserves  in  search  of  joint 
venture  opportunities. 

Nault 's  got  a pile  of  bills  heading  toward  cabinet  this  month  or  next. 
But  the  pivotal  part  --  self-governance  legislation  bringing  chiefs  to 
heel  in  elections,  bookkeeping  and  political  transparency  --  is  about  to 


get  lost  in  the  transition  from  the  Chretien  era  to  Paul  Martin's 
administration . 

"It  will  not  pass  before  the  changeover/'  Nault  admits  --  and  that  means 
it  will  die. 

In  his  only  unscripted  outburst  of  the  leadership  race,  Martin  declared 
the  bill  seriously  flawed  and  warned  his  government  would  not  implement 
its  provisions. 

It  was  an  unfortunate  declaration  and  rumour  has  it  Martin  regrets 
taking  such  a forceful  unilateral  stand  knowing  eventually  he'll  need  to 
implement  the  spirit,  if  not  the  letter,  of  the  legislation.  But  that'll 
take  time  to  sort  out,  more  months  if  not  years  of  long,  drawn-out 
consultation  and  negotiation. 

Until  then,  some  First  Nations  will  continue  to  be  governed  by  chiefs 
elected  under  questionable  circumstances,  given  tax-free  salaries  which, 
in  extreme  cases,  are  higher  than  the  prime  minister's  with  band  books  and 
records  under  wraps. 

Meanwhile,  out  in  the  Liberal  dead  zone  of  Alberta,  Nault 's  dream 
province  waits  to  be  discovered  and  duplicated  by  all  the  provinces. 

"The  most  progressive  province  --  and  this  is  going  to  ruin  Ralph 
Klein's  image  --  is  Alberta.  They  don't  talk  about  it  because  it  will 
probably  embarrass  their  redneck  friends." 

Phooey  to  the  tired  redneck  reference,  but  Nault 's  use  of  the  Alberta 
example  is  not  misplaced. 

It's  no  panacea,  of  course.  Reserve  housing  is  in  chronically  short 
supply.  Child  poverty  remains  rampant.  Band  finances  are  a mess  and,  in 
some  cases,  under  federal  supervision. 

The  scourge  of  suicide,  particularly  youth,  remains  epidemic.  And  Nault 
says  70  per  cent  of  native  children  fail  to  graduate  from  high  school.  Bad, 
yes,  but  better  than  most. 

Be  it  the  tar  sands,  where  the  province,  the  oil  companies  and  natives 
are  forming  partnerships , the  push  by  the  Blood  in  southeastern  Alberta  to 
buy  a refinery  or  the  Tsuu  T'ina  Nation  trying  to  create  a lucrative 
industrial  park  on  Calgary's  old  army  barracks,  Alberta's  First  Nations 
are  opting  for  self-sufficiency  now,  self-government  later. 

"The  problem  in  First  Nations  is  there's  so  much  red  tape  that  exists 
and  there's  a vacuum  of  legislation  that  allows  things  to  happen,"  says 
Nault . 

His  initiatives  would  kick-start  training  of  a First  Nations  public 
service,  resolve  sticky  liability  issues,  particularly  the  environmental 
consequences  of  industrial  development,  create  resource  revenue  sharing 
opportunities  and  put  federal  money  on  the  table  to  expand  welfare,  health 
and  education  benefits  off  reserve  to  those  living  in  the  cities. 

"Alberta's  going  to  be  the  first  in  the  country  to  do  this.  That  drives 
me  absolutely  crazy.  Ontario  only  leads  the  country  in  being  the  slowest 
in  recognizing  aboriginal  rights  and  they  have  ignored  aboriginal  people 
to  their  own  detriment.  I can't  get  the  NDP  in  Manitoba  to  even 
acknowledge  revenue  sharing,  (yet)  I'm  very  close  to  getting  a resources 
sharing  agreement  with  the  Alberta  oilpatch." 

It's  blunt,  almost  careless  talk  from  a cabinet  minister,  the  sort  of 
devil-may-care  banter  that  may  suggest  he  accepts  the  inevitability  of  a 
cabinet  change  or  ouster. 

And  that  means  another  minister  will  walk  the  plank,  leaving  unfinished 
business  behind. 

For  Robert  Nault,  it  must  be  even  more  frustrating  knowing  he  leaves 
good  bills  on  the  table,  a model  of  his  vision  working  out  West  and  the 
cycle  of  aboriginal  and  political  despair  unbroken. 

Don  Martin  is  the  Flerald's  Ottawa  Bureau  Chief 
dmartin@cns . canwest . com 
Copyright  c.  2003  Calgary  Herald. 
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Mi'kmaq  loggers  get  new  trial  after  N.S.  Court  of  Appeal  overturns  decision 
October  10,  2003 

HALIFAX  (CP)  --  Nova  Scotia's  Court  of  Appeal  has  ordered  a new  trial  for 
a group  of  Mi'kmaq  loggers  who  were  convicted  of  illegally  harvesting 
trees  on  Crown  land. 

The  province's  highest  court  ordered  the  trial  in  a written  decision 
issued  Friday. 

In  March  2001,  the  loggers  were  convicted  of  violating  the  Crown  Lands 
Act  when  the  Nova  Scotia  Supreme  Court  ruled  they  didn't  prove  that  they 
had  a treaty  right  to  harvest  timber. 

But  the  Court  of  Appeal  said  the  lower  court  made  errors  in  law  that 
required  more  evidence  to  be  heard,  and  ordered  new  trials  on  all  charges. 

lustice  Minister  Michael  Baker  said  the  decision  doesn't  invalidate  Nova 
Scotia  law. 

He  said  the  province  will  continue  to  monitor  timber  harvesting  on  Crown 
lands  and  lay  charges  where  they  are  warranted. 
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National  Chief  Speaking  Notes  - Opening  Address  at  Special  Assembly, 

October  8th 

Welcome  to  all  Chiefs,  Councilors,  Elders  and  delegates,  to  the  Special 
Assembly  of  the  AFN.  I would  like  to  thank  the  Squamish  Nation  for  hosting 
this  meeting  on  their  territory.  I would  like  to  thank  the  Squamish  Nation 
for  their  song  of  welcome. 

It  reminded  me  of  the  Sto:lo  victory  song  played  for  me  in  Edmonton.  It 
is  an  honor  to  be  the  National  Chief  again.  I was  given  a great 
responsibility  by  the  mandate  I received  from  338  Chiefs  across  Canada. 

During  the  last  three  years  I had  a chance  to  think  a lot  about  what  the 
previous  leadership  of  the  AFN  could  have  done  better.  We  have  to  work 
together  to  create  change. 

We  have  a tremendous  opportunity  to  finally  gain  access  to  the  revenues 
we  deserve,  assume  jurisdiction  and  build  our  nations. 

We  must  act  on  it. 

We  must  be  in  control  of  our  own  agenda.  We  cannot  spend  our  time 
reacting  to  the  federal  agenda  or  anyone  else's. 

That  is  why  I laid  out  a clear  program  during  the  campaign.  I wanted  to 
be  certain  that  the  mandate  I was  seeking  was  based  upon  principles,  goals 
and  clear  objectives. 

I was  fortunate  to  receive  the  support  of  over  60%  of  the  Chiefs  - the 
strongest  mandate  a challenger  has  received  in  AFN  history.  This  clear 
mandate  for  change  allows  us  now  to  move  forward  to  implement  our  program. 
We  must  seize  opportunities. 


There  is  an  incoming  Prime  Minister  who  has  positioned  himself  as  a man 
of  ideas,  a man  of  change,  a man  of  action.  This  is  an  exciting 
opportunity.  We  can  and  will  present  him  with  our  ideas  for  change  and 
action . 

We  will  not  miss  this  opportunity  on  my  watch. 

But,  to  do  so,  we  must  change  the  way  we  do  business.  We  must  use  our 
resources  wisely.  We  must  use  meetings  like  this  to  move  forward.  We  must 
stick  to  the  purpose  of  the  meetings  and  remain  focused  on  the  work  at 
hand . 

This  organization  must  be  accountable  and  transparent  to  you  the  Chiefs 
and  to  all  our  people.  We  have  to  provide  background  material  to  you  so 
you  can  make  informed  decisions. 

That  is  why  we  sent  out  summary  material  a week  before  this  meeting. 

That  is  why  we  have  provided  you  with  the  prebudget  submission. 

The  AFN  must  be  relevant  to  the  communities.  It  must  address  their 
immediate  needs.  That  is  why  I sought  and  received  a mandate  to  build 
houses,  improve  access  to  education  and  create  jobs. 

The  AFN  must  be  connected  to  the  communities  and  the  Chiefs.  That  is  why 
I am  proposing  a two-year  process  to  re-organize  the  AFN.  We  will  hold 
policy  conferences  across  the  country  to  gain  input  and  develop 
reorganization  options. 

We  must  restore  our  capacity  to  get  results.  As  you  know,  the  AFN's 
budget  was  drastically  reduced  in  2001,  ultimately  affecting  70  staff 
positions  and  weakening  the  organization.  We  lost  the  ability  to 
influence  the  agenda. 

We  are  now  rebuilding  those  resources  so  that  we  can  properly  represent 
ourselves  and  implement  an  agenda  for  effective  change  for  First  Nations. 

We  must  create  a future  for  our  children.  We  must  highlight  our 
successes.  We  must  share  the  hope  of  the  Getting  Results  Project 

We  must  not  let  anger  and  bitterness  destroy  our  dreams.  We  are  leaders. 

We  must  build  partnerships  and  gain  allies.  We  need  them  to  support  and 
push  the  First  Nations  agenda  forward.  We  must  not  complain  about  what  the 
AFN  is.  We  must  strive  to  make  it  what  it  can  be. 

We  will  demonstrate  that  this  organization  not  only  respects  and 
promotes  the  diversity  of  First  Nations  but  of  all  nations. 

We  will  demonstrate  that  we  can  form  partnerships  with  other  Nations 
internationally,  and  with  the  business  community  so  that  they  work  with  us 
to  influence  government  policies. 

Our  policy  priority  must  be  the  implementing  of  First  Nation 
jurisdictions.  Court  decisions  have  recognized  our  rights  but  we  have  not 
provided  a clear  strategy  to  implement  them. 

We  must  develop  this  strategy.  No  government  is  going  to  just  give  us 
jurisdiction  because  the  Court  told  them  to.  Politicians  and  bureaucracies 
will  resist. 

This  work  is  too  important.  We  must  do  it  ourselves.  We  must  remove  all 
opportunities  to  say  no. 

We  are  going  to  work  on  revenue  sharing  agreements.  We  are  going  to 
develop  our  capacity  to  act  collectively  when  necessary.  We  are  going  to 
take  apart  the  Indian  Act  and  begin  to  downsize  the  federal  bureaucracy 
that  intrudes  into  our  lives.  We  are  going  to  be  at  all  federal/provincial 
meetings  where  the  priorities  of  this  country  are  established. 

These  are  the  ideas  that  I will  present  to  the  incoming  Prime  Minister. 
Together  we  will  present  these  ideas  to  the  communities  and  the  Canadian 
public . 

It  is  time  to  get  to  work.  The  election  is  over.  We  only  have  34  more 
months  to  get  the  results  you  are  expecting  in  this  stage  of  the  program. 

The  AFN  is  your  organization.  It  will  work.  We  will  get  results.  I am 
proud  to  announce  to  you  that  we  are  already  making  progress. 

We  have  secured  a 6-month  moratorium  on  health  consent  forms. 

I understand  that  the  First  Nation  Governance  Act  is  not  going  forward. 

It  was  deeply  flawed.  From  the  First  Nation  perspective,  the  Governance 
Act  is  dead.  What  we  need,  instead  and  will  work  to  get  is  a First  Nation 
led  process. 

I believe  we  can  work  with  other  governments  on  true  governance  if  we 
can  agree  on  some  basic  principles. 


First , true  governance  must  be  about  the  extent  of  First  Nation  powers. 
In  fact,  let's  not  say  governance.  Let's  say  we  must  determine  the  powers 
and  service  responsibilities  of  the  First  Nations  order  of  government. 

Second,  we  have  to  determine  the  responsibilities  of  all  orders  of 
government  with  respect  to  First  Nations.  We  must  create  transparency 
among  governments.  We  must  allow  all  citizens  to  identify  the  appropriate 
government  responsible  for  a particular  service  and  then  hold  them  to  it. 
That  is  accountability. 

Third,  we  must  take  over  those  powers  and  services  that  we  can  deliver 
better  than  any  other  order  of  government. 

Fourth,  we  will  not  force  new  arrangements  on  anyone.  We  will 

negotiate  a framework  for  transferring  powers.  But  First  Nations  must 
choose  whether  they  wish  to  implement  these  and  when.  There  will  be 
differences  to  resolve  amongst  us.  And,  we  will  be  vigilant  in  our 
dealings  with  Canada  on  any  issues  of  mandatory  requirements. 

Fifth,  our  powers  must  proceed  lock  step  with  a new  fiscal  relationship 
that  provides  us  with  the  fiscal  means  to  exercise  First  Nation  powers. 

Sixth,  First  Nation  led  and  independent  institutions  must  support  First 
Nation  powers.  We  must  have  the  administrative  means  to  implement  powers. 

Finally,  we  must  have  a deadline  of  three  years  to  present  a model  of 
First  Nation  government.  Clarifying  First  Nation  powers  and 
responsibilities  must  begin  now. 

The  Fiscal  Institution  legislation  is  moving  forward.  I am  aware  of  many 
First  Nations  who  strongly  support  Bill  C-19.  I am  aware  of  some  First 
Nations  who  are  opposed  to  it. 

During  the  campaign  I supported  it  because  I believe  it  is  important. 

And  because  is  not  part  of  the  Governance  Act.  I supported  it  as  long  as 
it  would  be  amended  to  include  a non-derogation  clause.  That  has  happened. 
It  is  First  Nation  led  and  it  is  optional.  The  Assembly  must  respect  the 
diversity  of  strategies  that  we  use  to  implement  our  rights  and  title  and 
those  First  Nations  who  choose  them. 

I do  not  support  Bill  C-6  in  its  current  form.  The  recent  decision 
recognizing  the  rights  of  the  Metis  sent  the  Bill  back  to  the  Senate 
Committee.  You  have  received  a copy  of  my  letter  to  the  Committee  dated 
October  2.  We  have  taken  strong  action. 

Bill  C-6  must  be  amended  to  look  like  the  model  legislation  we  proposed 
in  1998. 

It  must  be  amended: 

* To  achieve  greater  independence  in  the  appointment  process, 

* To  expand  the  definition  of  a claim, 

* To  raise  the  revenue  cap  on  acceptable  claims, 

* To  develop  mechanisms  that  prevent  delays  in  responding  to  claims, 

* To  develop  some  due  process  for  larger  claims  and 

* To  appoint  a joint  FN-federal  review  of  the  institution's  performance. 

These  amendments  will  restore  the  legitimacy  of  the  claims  resolution 
process  with  First  Nations  so  that  it  can  do  its  job  and  reduce  the 
backlog  of  claims  by  25%. 

Tomorrow,  we  will  discuss  legislation.  I will  present  a resolution 
opposing  Bill  C-7,  opposing  Bill  C-6  in  its  current  form  and  supporting 
Bill 

C-19  with  a non-derogation  amendment.  I look  forward  to  the  discussion. 

As  I mentioned,  we  have  released  our  pre-budget  submission.  It  clearly 
lays  out  the  AFN's  strategic  plan  for  addressing  the  needs  of  First 
Nations . 

We  are  seeking  an  overall  investment  totaling  approximately  1.7  billion 
dollars  in  the  next  fiscal  year  from  the  Federal  government  to  achieve 
real  results. 

We  are  requesting  $770  million  dollars  from  the  federal  government  to 
raise  on  reserve  health,  social,  education  and  housing  to  national 
standards . 

We  are  requesting  $325  million  to  help  First  Nations  implement  their 
treaties  and  build  their  institutions  of  government. 

And,  we  are  requesting  $320  million  to  build  a competitive  economy  on 


First  Nation  land  through  better  infrastructure  and  expanded  partnerships 
with  businesses  and  other  governments. 

We  are  requesting  $300  million  to  settle  more  land  claims. 

We  are  asking  for  $15  million  in  resources  to  restore  the  capacity  of 
the  AFN.  This  is  hardly  a new  layer  of  bureaucracy.  This  restores  AFN 
funding  to  the  level  it  was  in  2000.  We  will  have  about  one  hundred 
employees . 

DIAND  has  over  3800  employees.  Now  that's  a level  of  bureaucracy  and 
that  is  what  we're  up  against  when  we  seek  to  transfer  jurisdictions. 

The  remainder  of  the  $1.7  billion  we  are  requesting  is  for  communities, 
regions,  services,  infrastructure  and  land  claims. 

In  short,  we  want  to  give  meaning  to  the  First  Nation  order  of 
government  and  implement  Treaty  Rights  and  Aboriginal  Title.  We  want  to 
create  a system  in  which  we  don't  have  to  "ask"  anymore  because  we  will 
have  our  own  sources  of  revenue. 

The  prebudget  submission  defines  the  Getting  Results  Program.  It 
presents  a vision  for  change.  While  it  recognizes  the  challenges  to  the 
vision  it  also  presents  a plan  for  navigating  these  challenges.  And  that 
challenge  involves  you. 

Tomorrow,  we  will  discuss  my  priorities  in  more  detail.  I will  present  a 
comprehensive  resolution  that  asks  you  to  endorse  this  strategy. 

I have  already  had  discussions  with  the  Minister  of  Indian  Affairs  and 
other  Ministers  to  begin  implementing  the  ten-point  plan  that  I outlined 
in  my  campaign. 

Securing  my  mandate  was  just  the  beginning.  Now  we  must  follow  through. 
There  is  so  much  we  can  accomplish  in  three  years.  We  cannot  miss  any 
opportunities  for  positive  change. 

We  have  to  work  together  to  achieve  change  that: 

* Provides  us  with  an  adequate  land  base 

* Achieves  economic  independence, 

* Creates  certainty  for  revenues  and  access  to  resources, 

* Asserts  jurisdictions  and  implements  Treaty  Rights. 

We  have  a busy  two  days  in  front  us. 

We  must  work  constructively  on  the  proposals  presented. 

We  must  set  the  agenda. 

We  must  deliver  results. 

We  must  not  lose  any  more  opportunities. 

Meegwetch ! 
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Inquiry  into  Native  teen's  death  hears  admission 
Tuesday,  October  14,  2003 

A retired  police  officer  in  Saskatoon,  Saskatchewan,  on  Friday  admitted 
he  was  disciplined  three  decades  ago  for  leaving  a man  on  the  outskirts  of 
town . 

Bruce  Bolton  testified  before  the  inquiry  into  the  death  of  Neil 
Stonechild,  17,  a Native  teen  who  was  found  frozen  to  death  in  a remote 
area  of  Saskatoon  in  1990.  Many  in  the  Native  community  suspect  police 
involvement . 

Bolton,  a senior  sergeant  in  charge  of  cases  during  Stonechild 's  death, 
confirmed  that  he  drove  an  unidentified  man  to  the  edge  of  town 
"approximately  35  years  ago."  The  man  was  reported  to  have  been  causing 
trouble  at  a hospital  and  would  ask  police  for  a ride  home.  Instead, 

Bolton  admitted  that  he  left  the  man  alone  at  night. 


The  unidentified  man  was  not  Native,  Bolton  testified.  But  even  after  he 
was  disciplined  for  his  behavior,  he  told  the  Stonechild  inquiry  that  he 
doesn't  remember  whether  the  police  department  instituted  any  policies  to 
prevent  future  occurrences. 

"I  don't  recall  whether  anything  changed,"  he  said. 

And  when  asked  why  he  dropped  the  man  off,  he  couldn't  explain.  "I've 
thought  about  that  for  a long  time,"  he  said.  "I  don't  know.  It  seemed 
like  a good  idea  at  the  time." 

Bolton's  disciplinary  action  was  well-known  among  police  officers, 
according  to  lawyers  and  the  testimony  on  Friday.  But  to  the  public,  it  is 
another  stunning  revelation  in  the  police  department's  rocky  and  racially- 
charged  relationship  with  the  Native  community. 

In  the  past  15  years,  several  Native  men  have  been  found  dead  in 
Saskatoon.  Stonechild,  who  was  Cree,  is  the  youngest  documented  case.  His 
death  was  officially  ruled  an  accident  by  the  police. 

Stonechild 's  family  and  Native  leaders  have  refused  to  accept  the 
explanation  and  say  there  is  a history  of  police  brutality  against  Natives. 
Their  doubts  were  reinforced  when  Darrell  Night,  a Native  man,  came 
forward  in  early  2000  and  accused  two  officers  of  abandoning  him  in  sub- 
zero temperature  at  the  edge  of  town. 

The  officers,  who  are  white,  admitted  to  the  crime  and  were  sentenced  to 
eight  months  in  jail  this  past  March.  Their  offense  was  unlawful 
detainment . 

Those  who  may  be  responsible  for  Stonechild 's  death  will  not  face 
charges  as  a result  of  the  ongoing  inquiry,  which  resumes  testimony  today. 
The  head  office  of  the  Public  Prosecutions  Division  in  Saskatchewan,  which 
is  handling  the  inquiry,  has  already  determined  there  is  insufficient 
evidence  to  charge  anyone.  The  inquiry  instead  will  issue  a report  and 
recommendations . 

So  far,  the  inquiry  has  heard  testimony  that  doesn't  put  the  police 
department  in  a favorable  light.  Many  notes,  documents  and  other  records 
of  the  original  investigation  have  gone  missing.  Former  police  officers 
responsible  for  the  handling  of  the  case  have  acknowledged  it  was 
performed  shoddily. 

"I  don't  even  like  to  use  that  word  'racism'  but,  you  know,  I think  race 
had  a factor  --  or  was  a factor  in  this  investigation,"  testified  Ernie 
Louttit,  a constable,  on  Thursday.  "Given  the  totality  of  all  that 
transpired,  yeah,  I do"  think  racism  was  an  issue,  he  said. 

The  significant  witness  so  far  has  been  lason  Roy,  who  was  with 
Stonechild  the  night  he  went  missing.  Roy  told  the  inquiry  that  he  last 
saw  his  friend  in  the  back  of  police  cruiser,  pleading  "These  guys  are 
going  to  kill  me."  Stonechild  was  found  in  a field  several  days  later. 

Stonechild  died  with  bruises  all  over  his  body.  The  inquiry  was  shown 
autopsy  photos  of  the  injuries.  A coroner  testified  that  the  injuries  were 
not  life-threatening  but  the  police  at  the  time  offered  no  explanation. 

Friends  and  family  testified  in  the  early  part  of  the  inquiry.  The 
current  and  latter  part  focuses  on  the  police.  Several  more  officers  are 
scheduled  to  appear  this  week  and  the  next  week.  Lawyers  from  the 
Saskatchewan  Federation  of  Indian  Nations  are  among  those  who  question  the 
witnesses . 

The  inquiry  commission  released  transcripts  of  the  proceedings  daily. 

They  can  be  found  at  http://www.cvreporting.com/StonechildTranscripts.htm. 
Copyright  c.  2000-2003  Indianz.Com. 
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Towns  Ask  BIA  For  Mashantucket  Documents 

Officials  Concerned  About  Expansion-related  Activity 

By  KAREN  FLORIN 

Day  Staff  Writer 

October  10,  2003 

Town  leaders  in  Ledyard,  Preston  and  North  Stonington  have  sent  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  an  extensive  request  for  documents  involving  the 
Mashantucket  Pequots. 

The  towns  want  to  stay  informed  on  what  the  tribe  is  doing,  according  to 
North  Stonington  First  Selectman  Nicholas  H.  Mullane  II.  He  said  the  BIA 
and  the  tribe  do  not  do  a good  job  communicating  their  activities  with  the 
towns . 

"The  Mashantuckets  seem  to  do  things  under  a cloak  of  secrecy,  and  we 
don't  like  surprises,"  Mullane  said. 

Mullane,  Ledyard  Mayor  Wesley  J.  Johnson  Sr.  and  Preston  First  Selectman 
Robert  M.  Congdon  signed  the  Oct.  6 Freedom  of  Information  request  to 
Franklin  Keel,  head  of  the  BIA's  eastern  regional  office  in  Nashville, 

Tenn.  The  towns  want  copies  of  all  documents  on  the  tribe's  trust  land 
acquisition  requests  from  2000  to  the  present  and  communications  on  off- 
reservation  water  supply  services  and  road  construction  related  to 
Foxwoods  Resort  Casino. 

They  are  requesting  telephone  log  entries,  notations  of  conversations, 
meeting  notes,  letters,  memoranda,  e-mail  messages,  fax  cover  sheets, 
transmitted  documents  and  calendar  entries  along  with  notes  from  BIA  staff 
reflecting  meetings,  telephone  conversations  or  other  contacts  with  tribal 
representatives.  The  letter  says  the  towns  are  willing  to  pay  reasonable 
costs  up  to  $200  for  the  information  and  provide  staff  assistance  with 
photocopying. 

Mullane  said  there  has  been  "a  lot  of  activity"  concerning  the  tribe's 
current  expansion  project  and  related  improvements  to  Route  2 in  front  of 
Foxwoods.  He  wonders  whether  the  tribe,  which  has  an  outstanding  $7 
million  bond  with  the  state  to  upgrade  and  improve  that  area  of  Route  2, 
has  requested  BIA  or  federal  funds  for  the  improvements.  He  also  suspects 
the  tribe  is  behind  previous  requests  for  funding  for  a Route  2A  bypass 
that  would  ease  traffic  between  Foxwoods  and  Mohegan  Sun. 

Mullane  fears  the  tribe  will  get  special  consideration  and  projects 
could  be  fast-tracked  without  input  from  the  local  communities. 

"We  think  the  federal  government  has  been  cutting  us  out  of  the  loop  and 
giving  us  no  consideration  whatsoever,"  Mullane  said. 

John  Guevremont,  the  Mashantuckets'  chief  operating  officer,  said 
recently  that  the  tribe  would  consider  seeking  funds  for  the  project  in 
front  of  Foxwoods,  but  has  not  been  involved  in  planning  and  funding 
requests  for  the  2A  bypass. 

BIA  officials  have  said  that  responding  to  Freedom  of  Information 
requests  keeps  staff  from  their  duties,  particularly  when  it  comes  to 
reviewing  petitions  for  federal  recognition.  In  the  Nashville  office, 
which  deals  with  26  federally  recognized  tribes  in  the  Eastern  U.S.,  BIA 
employs  Timothy  E.  Gowdy,  a full-time  management  analyst,  to  processes  so- 
called  FOIA  requests. 

Gowdy,  a U.S.  Air  Force  retiree  who  has  a doctoral  degree  in  business 
administration,  said  he  had  34  requests  on  his  desk  as  of  Thursday 
afternoon.  He  had  not  received  the  three  towns'  request,  but  after 
reviewing  a copy  sent  by  fax  machine,  said  it  was  a standard  request.  Once 
he  receives  it,  he  will  check  on  the  availability  of  the  requested 
information  and  determine  how  much  it  will  cost  to  search  and  copy  the 
information.  He  has  20  working  days  to  respond  to  the  town  under  the  FOI 
Act.  Once  the  town  and  the  agency  agree  on  a fee  - copies  are  13  cents  per 
page  - he  will  process  the  request. 

Mullane  and  other  critics  have  complained  that  the  BIA  caters  to  the 
special  interests  of  tribes  while  disregarding  impacted  communities.  Gowdy, 
an  American  Indian,  said  he  follows  the  rules. 

"My  whole  goal  in  life  is  to  improve  the  quality  of  life  in  Indian 
Country,"  Gowdy  said.  "But  I comply  with  federal  regulations." 

Jackson  T.  King  Jr.,  the  Mashantuckets'  lead  attorney,  said  federal  law 
requires  the  BIA  to  notify  towns  when  the  tribe  asks  the  government  to 


take  land  into  trust.  King  said  he  would  provide  the  information  himself 
if  that  would  help  the  towns. 

"If  they  just  asked  me,  I'd  probably  be  willing  to  give  them  copies  when 
they're  filed/'  King  said. 
k.florin@theday.com 

Copyright  c.  1998-2003  The  Day  Publishing  Co. 
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Reservation  hunting  suit  turned  away 
By  DENNIFER  McKEE  Missoulian  State  Bureau 
October  10,  2003 

HELENA  - The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  refused  to  hear  the  case  of  a Montana 
hunter  who  challenged  the  practice  of  forbidding  non-tribal  members  from 
hunting  on  American  Indian  reservations. 

Sandra  Shook,  who  is  not  enrolled  in  any  tribe,  pleaded  guilty  in  1997 
to  illegally  shooting  a whitetail  buck  in  Sanders  County  on  the  Flathead 
Indian  Reservation.  She  has  been  fighting  the  case  ever  since. 

By  rejecting  the  case,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  essentially  upheld  the  law 
and  the  unanimous  2002  opinion  of  Montana's  top  court  that  Shook  broke  the 
law. 

The  nation's  top  court  announced  it  wouldn't  hear  the  case  Monday. 

"It  was  our  position  that  the  Montana  Supreme  Court  correctly  decided 
the  case,  and  we  are  pleased  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  denied  it,"  said  Sarah 
Bond,  an  assistant  Montana  attorney  general  who  argued  the  case  for  the 
state  and  opposed  Shook's  efforts  to  take  the  case  to  the  nation's  highest 
court . 

Shook  argued  that  denying  only  non-Indians  hunting  access  to  reservation 
lands  is  racist  and  unconstitutional.  She  had  a state  hunting  permit  when 
she  shot  the  buck,  was  hunting  on  her  neighbor's  land  with  permission  and 
took  the  animal  during  a legal  hunting  season.  If  she  had  shot  the  buck 
anywhere  else  - or  if  she  had  been  an  enrolled  tribal  member  - Shook  would 
have  been  in  the  clear. 

The  state  argued  that  closing  reservations  to  non-Indian  hunters  is 
within  the  powers  of  the  state  Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks  Commission  because 
the  state  must  uphold  federal  laws  and  the  federal  government  has  treaties 
with  Montana's  Indian  tribes  guaranteeing  their  hunting  rights. 

Shook  was  represented  in  her  latest  appeal  by  William  Perry  Pendley, 
president  and  chief  legal  officer  for  the  Mountain  States  Legal  Foundation, 
a Colorado  group  that  has  previously  opposed  different  treatment  for 
American  Indians  and  is  currently  challenging  the  national  monument 
designation  of  millions  of  acres  in  the  West. 

"We're  disappointed,  of  course,"  Pendley  said.  "But  we  realize  that  1 
percent  of  all  the  cases  asked  to  be  heard  get  heard." 

Pendley  said  the  denial  by  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  signals  the  end  for 
Shook's  case. 

When  Montana's  justices  upheld  Shook's  conviction  last  year,  they  argued 
that  state  wildlife  regulators  can  close  reservations  to  non-tribal 
members  for  a number  of  reasons.  First,  they  said,  the  closure  is  not 
based  on  race,  but  on  political  designations.  Only  enrolled  tribal  members 
may  hunt  on  reservation  lands,  the  justices  argued.  People  who  may 
consider  themselves  ethnically  Indian  but  are  not  enrolled  tribal  members 
are  not  covered  by  the  provision. 

Furthermore,  the  court  argued,  the  nation's  top  court  has  already 
established  that  American  Indians  can  be  afforded  "special  treatment"  when 
such  provisions  are  in  keeping  with  the  unique  relationships  many  tribal 


governments  have  with  the  federal  government  through  treaties.  Montana  is 
just  following  this  national  precedent,  as  it  is  obliged  to  do,  the 
justices  said. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Murder  rate  on  reservations  5 times  national  average 
The  Associated  Press 
October  5,  2003 

PFIOENIX  - An  analysis  of  violent  crimes  on  Indian  reservations  reveals 
that  the  murder  rate  is  five  times  higher  than  that  of  the  United  States. 

Using  tribal  enrollment  figures,  the  Indian  Country  Crime  Report  showed 
a murder  rate  of  29  per  100,000  people,  compared  with  a national  rate  of  5. 
6 per  100,000. 

"The  cases  we've  been  getting  more  recently  can  just  be  brutally 
violent,"  said  Diane  Flumetewa,  tribal  liaison  and  victim-witness  supervisor 
for  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office  in  Phoenix. 

The  report  also  suggests  that  tribes  around  the  Phoenix  metropolitan 
area  face  more  violence  than  other  American  Indians  in  the  state  and 
nation . 

With  six  killings  among  6,405  tribal  members,  the  Salt  River  Pima- 
Maricopa  Community  homicide  rate  is  17  times  the  national  average, 
according  to  the  report. 

The  Gila  River  Indian  Community,  with  11,257  enrollees,  counted  11 
murders . 

By  comparison,  major  metropolitan  cities  averaged  slightly  more  than 
seven  killings  per  100,000  last  year. 

The  Navajo  Nation,  America's  most-populated  reservation,  reported  63 
murders  among  275,000  enrolled  members  for  a rate  of  23  per  100,000.  The 
Hopi  Tribe,  with  10,474  enrolled,  had  no  homicides. 

Humetewa  and  others  attribute  the  high  crime  rate  to  factors  such  as 
unemployment,  broken  families  and  the  emergence  of  gangs. 

Mac  Rominger,  an  FBI  agent  for  six  years  in  Navajo  and  Flopi  country, 
said  poverty,  boredom  and  alcoholism  are  compounded  by  isolation. 

"It's  all  the  underlying  socio-economic  problems,  but  they're  magnified 
even  more,"  Rominger  added.  "Ninety-five  percent  of  the  violent  crime  out 
there  is  directed  toward  family  and  friends." 

The  statistics  were  drawn  from  1,072  violent-crime  cases  prosecuted  in 
U.  S.  District  Court.  The  numbers  do  not  include  felonies  committed  by 
non-Indians  on  reservations,  or  misdemeanor  offenses  dealt  with  by  tribal 
courts . 

Copyright  c.  2003  Tucson  Citizen. 
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Former  BIA  employee  heads  to  prison 


Oct  8,  2003,  01:23 

SANTA  FE  (AP)  - A former  U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  employee  accused 
of  extorting  money  from  an  Albuquerque  business  owner  has  been  sentenced 
to  15  months  in  prison. 

Herman  G.  Fisher  of  Edgewood  was  sentenced  Tuesday  by  U.S.  District 
Judge  Martha  Vazquez.  Fisher  was  convicted  in  May  on  four  counts  of 
demanding,  receiving  and  accepting  bribes. 

The  U.S.  Interior  Department's  office  of  inspector  general  and  the  FBI 
began  investigating  Fisher  in  2000. 

Fisher,  a BIA  contracting  officer's  technical  representative,  was 
accused  of  demanding  $300,000  in  kickbacks  from  the  business  owner,  who 
was  providing  portable  school  buildings  to  the  BIA,  prosecutors  said. 

Fisher  threatened  to  hold  up  BIA  payments  for  work  the  business  owner 
already  had  done. 

Prosecutors  said  Fisher  also  threatened  to  cut  off  future  orders, 
terminate  the  contract  and  blackball  the  contractor. 

In  imposing  the  sentence,  Vazquez  said  Fisher's  conduct  damaged  both 
public  trust  in  government  and  other  government  employees. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
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Lawyer  wants  to  stay  on  AIM  case 
By  Carson  Walker,  Associated  Press  Writer 
October  9,  2003 

The  lawyer  for  one  of  the  men  accused  of  killing  an  American  Indian 
Movement  activist  in  the  1970s  wants  to  stay  on  the  case  after  all. 

Rapid  City  lawyer  Tim  Rensch  had  asked  to  be  taken  off  the  case  of  Arlo 
Looking  Cloud  because  they  weren't  communicating. 

But  Wednesday,  Rensch  filed  a document  in  U.S.  District  Court  indicating 
they  have  worked  out  their  differences. 

The  case  is  set  to  go  to  trial  in  February.  A hearing  is  scheduled  for 
today. 

Looking  Cloud  and  John  Graham,  also  known  as  John  Boy  Patton,  are 
charged  with  first-degree  murder  in  the  1975  slaying  of  Anna  Mae 
Pictou-Aquash  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation. 

Graham  has  not  been  arrested  and  is  thought  to  be  in  Canada. 

"On  this  day  I met  with  (the)  defendant,  and  he  asked  me  to  stay  on  this 
case,  told  me  that  he  trusted  me,  that  he  wanted  me  to  be  his  lawyer," 
Rensch  wrote.  "I  believe  him  and  am  prepared  to  zealously  defend  him. 
Previously,  I believed  our  differences  to  be  irreconcilable  but  do  not  now 
think  that  to  be  the  case. 

"I  think  we  have  ironed  out  our  differences.  We  have  made  friends  with 
each  other,  and  he  understands  that  I work  for  him  and  only  him  in 
connection  with  this  case,"  Rensch  said  in  the  court  filing. 

Rensch  asked  U.S.  District  Judge  Lawrence  Piersol  to  allow  him  to 
withdraw  his  earlier  motion. 

In  September,  Rensch  cited  "a  total  and  complete  breakdown  of  the 
attorney-client  relationship"  that  was  "irrevocable."  He  also  had  said  he 
did  not  want  to  go  into  the  details  of  why  he  had  wanted  to  withdraw. 

Looking  Cloud's  cousin,  Bernice  Bull  Bear,  had  said  Rensch  did  not  talk 
to  her  or  other  family  members  and  that  he  refused  to  accept  offers  of 
help  from  other  lawyers  familiar  with  the  case. 

Aquash,  a member  of  Mi ' kmaq  Tribe  of  Canada,  vanished  from  Denver  in 
December  1975.  Her  frozen  body  was  found  in  February  1976  near  Wanblee. 

She  had  been  shot  in  the  head. 


Aquash  was  killed  as  tensions  between  AIM  members  and  government-backed 
factions  ended  in  numerous  deaths  on  the  reservation.  She  was  among 
American  Indian  militants  who  occupied  the  village  of  Wounded  Knee  for  71 
days  in  1973. 

Looking  Cloud  and  Graham  worked  security  at  AIM  events  in  the  1970s. 
Copyright  c.  2003  the  Rapid  City  lournal. 
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Don  Rough  Surface 
Inmate  Number  23866 
Birth  Date  May  2,  1968 
Mailing  Address: 

South  Dakota  State  Penitentiary 
Box  5911 

Sioux  Falls,  SD  57117-5911 
Nation/Tribe  Standing  Rock  Sioux 

Comments:  I am  sensitive  to  others,  a good  listener,  educated,  and  goal 
oriented . 

Interests:  My  interests  include  music,  sailing,  re-building  cars, 

motorcycles,  skydiving,  writing  (short  story,  poems,  songs). 


30HNNY  ROY 

Inmate  Number  775985 
Birth  Date  1955 

Mailing  Address: 

Terrell  Unit 
1300  FM  655 
Rosharon,  TX  77583 

Nation/Tribe  Choctaw 

Comments:  I'm  6'  2",  186  lbs,  brown  eyes,  dark  hair.  I write  poems  and 

songs  for  hobby,  like  to  fish  and  all  kinds  of  animals.  I hope 
to  get  out  11/04/2003,  but  nowhere  to  go  as  all  my  near  kin  are 
dead . 

Interests:  Riding  motorcycles,  camping  out,  fishing.  I like  to  read  Indian 
quests  and  westerns. 


30HN  RUNNING  HORSE 

Inmate  Number  11783-073 
Birth  Date  March  14,  1967 
Mailing  Address: 

Federal  Correctional  Institution 
P 0 Box  5000  - Unit  H3B 
Greenville,  IL  62246 


Nation/Tribe  Sicangu  Nation  - Rosebud  Lakota 

Comments:  I am  a divorced  Native  American,  father  of  6 (4  boys  & 2 girls) 


with  3 living  at  home.  I am  36  winters  young.  I stand  proudly 
at  5'  8"  tall,  weigh  about  185  lbs,  have  brown  hair  and  brown 

eyes  (the  hair  is  soft  like  a kitten  and  the  eyes  are  doe  or  wolf 
like).  My  religion  is  Episcoplian  and  the  sweatlodge 
(since  being  incarcerated) . 

I'm  searching  for  my  friend,  lover,  soulmate,  princess...  I am  a 
former  Emergency  Medical  Technician  with  a background  in  the 
medical  field.  I was  also  a Community  Health  representative 
(health  aid).  While  being  incarcerated  I also  became  a 
Veterinary  Care  Specialist  and  plan  on  furthering  my  education 
to  include  Physical  Therapist  and  Paralegal. 


CALVIN  RUNNINGRABBIT 

Note:  Spell  Calvin's  last  name  exact,  as  ONE  word,  or  MSP  will  reject  mail. 

Inmate  Number  A046320 
Birth  Date  Danuary  22,  1958 
Mailing  Address: 

Montana  State  Prison 
700  Conley  Lake  Road 
Deer  Lodge,  MT  59722 

Nation/Tribe  Blackfeet 

Comments:  I would  like  to  find  a female  pen  pal.  I'm  "45"  Native  American, 
5'  9"  tall,  brown  eyes,  long  black-gray  hair. 

Interests:  I like  country  music  and  rock  n roll  music;  to  watch  movies,  go 
out.  I like  to  watch  stock  car  races  and  horse  races. 


THOMAS  WAYNE  SAENZ 

Inmate  Number  673824 
Birth  Date  April  26,  1971 
Mailing  Address: 

Ellis  I 

Huntsville,  TX  77343 
Nation/Tribe  Comanche/Whichata 

Comments:  I'm  5'  11",  183  lbs,  dark  hair,  brown  eyes,  tattoos  on  both  arms 

and  chest.  I like  big  women,  who  enjoy  somebody  who's  straight 
up,  serious,  no  games;  someone  who  can  feel  equal  to  her  partner. 
I would  like  her  to  be  at  least  150  to  265  lbs.  Native  or  white. 
Interests:  I do  some  free  hand  artwork.  Hot  rods,  harley  davidsons.  I 

like  to  have  fun  by  myself.  I do  like  mystery  books  and  stories. 
I enjoy  talking,  conversation,  making  my  woman  feel  good  and 
happy  about  herself. 
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Dohn  Martin,  is  Coyote64,  he  writes  news  stories  for  the  Ute 
Bulletin,  runs  the  paper  almost  all  by  himself,  been  doing  it  a 
while.  He  once  told  me,  that  growing  up  in  Nevada  he  wanted  to  go  to 
school,  to  college  and  had  no  car  to  go  anywhere,  so  he  got  on  a bike 
and  rode  it  to  Provo,  Utah  where  BYU  is  located.  They  told  him  he  had 
to  cut  his  hair,  so  he  got  on  his  bike  and  went  further  north  to  the 


University  of  Utah. 

He  started  writing  some  years  ago,  did  some  time  in  the  service  and 
started  writing  for  the  small  tribal  newspaper.  He  has  worked  late 
including  this  past  week  to  put  the  paper  together  every  two  weeks. 

He  is  the  photographer , writer,  editor,  columnist  and  layout  person. 

The  Ute  Bulletin  is  run  by  the  Ute  Indian  Tribe,  Fort  Duchesne,  Utah 
and  lohn  has  been  working  there  for  some  time  now.  He  stands  about 
foot,  I wouild  say,  a slim  tall  guy  dressed  in  blue  jeans,  boots, 
western  shirt  and  wears  a scarf  around  his  neck  as  a bandana.  He  has 
had  braided  hair  for  as  long  as  I can  remember. 

Sometimes  we  have  lunch,  this  past  week  we  ate  some  cooked  chicken 
and  tea,  talking  about  his  trip  back  to  Nevada  and  his  little  girl 
who  lives  somewhere  up  in  Oregon  or  Washington.  He  used  to  be  married 
but  not  anymore,  his  ex  is  a teacher  somewhere,  he  doesn't  talk  about 
her  much  but  he  does  talk  about  his  little  girl  a lot.  She  stays  with 
her  mother,  far  away  from  him,  so  he  doesn't  get  to  see  her  very 
often,  but  now  is  hooked  by  email  with  her  and  they  get  together 
through  hotmail. 

lohn  told  me  he  was  feeling  a little  tired,  he  stays  by  himself  with 
two  horses  and  a cat.  He  is  66  but  doesn't  look  it,  you  would  think 
he  is  much  younger.  He  writes  fairly  well,  and  has  a good  ear  for 
listening  to  folks,  and  is  well  read.  We  talked  about  a book  by 
Fielding  the  English  author  and  to  hear  him  tell  it,  you  could  see 
him  standing  outside  the  Western  back  then  just  watching  the 
characters  of  the  book.  He  is  a pretty  good  storyteller  and  has  a 
good  laugh. 

Some  native  writers  are  famous,  others  are  rich  but  lohn  just  tries 
to  keep  the  paper  going.  He  should  be  retired  but  the  tribe  asked  him 
to  stay  on  and  he  is  still  working.  He  told  me  the  other  day  that  he 
is  not  feeling  very  well,  his  body  is  telling  him  to  slow  down,  but 
he  keeps  going  because  writing  is  his  life. 

He  covers  the  beat,  the  rez  road,  on  the  pow  wow  highway,  the  kids  in 
school,  those  events  important  to  the  tribe  and  writes  a columnCoyote 
Tales  and  another  giving  advice  to  a young  person,  creating  stories 
out  of  thin  air  and  teaching  about  life  and  culture.  I think  he  is 
writing  to  his  little  girl,  I am  not  sure  but  he  goes  on  every  week. 

In  the  accolades  that  follow  a man  around,  those  things  that  speak  of 
your  achievenemts,  there  aren't  any  national  awards  from  the  Native 
American  lournalist  Association  being  given  to  him  and  he  hasn't 
written  a book  of  any  kind.  He  is  still  learning  to  use  a computer 
and  is  new  to  the  workings  of  the  internet,  but  in  the  end  when  the 
lights  go  out  there  is  on  light  on,  at  the  Ute  News  building  and  you 
can  see  lohn  standing  there  pasting  the  paper  together  to  get  it  out 
the  next  day. 

He  is  quiet,  not  brash  or  outspoken,  he  is  quietly  intelligent  and 
when  he  really  talks  to  you,  he  talks  pretty  straight  and  I like  that 
about  him.  If  it  were  me  I would  give  him  enough  to  retire  on,  but 
since  the  tribe  does  not  have  retirement  program  and  he  isn't  from 
this  rez,  he  writes  as  if  he  were  born  here  and  does  it  week  after 
week,  month  after  month.  In  some  ways  he  is  one  of  the  guideposts,  a 
beacon  of  light  for  me  with  this  integrity  and  life  experiences  he 
shares  from  time  to  time.  He  always  tells  the  kids  to  keep  going,  to 
to  go  on  to  school  and  be  something.  He  says  hello  to  everybody  and 
that  is  a reward  in  and  of  itself.  I am  lucky  that  he  calls  me  a 
friend  of  his  and  for  that  I am  grateful.  His  e-mail  address  is 
Coyote64@ubtanet.com,  or  lohn  Martin,  Box  190,  Fort  Duchesne,  Utah 
84026.  Send  him  an  email  and  let  him  know  writing  for  small  tribal 
paper  is  worth  the  time  and  effort  that  he  has  given  it. 
rustywire 
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Forever 

by  Dohnny  Rustywire 

when  we  said  goodbye 
thoughts  ran  fast  and  hard 
my  heart  hurt  so  bad 
oh,  the  sorrow 
we  held  each  other  close 
time  stood  still 
you  are  mine 
forever 

I left  you  standing  there 

many  nights  have  come  and  gone  you  are  so  far  away 

when  night  comes 

the  stars  wipe  you  away 

little  by  little 

I hang  on  to  starshine 
lonely  walks  and  memories 
with  time  you  begin  to  fade 
until  I can  only  remember 
you  standing  there  saying 
I will  love  you 
forever 

so  I close  my  eyes 
I wish  well  and 
take  my  heart  back 
in  a still  small  voice 
say 

I will  miss  you 
forever 

Copyright  c.  1999,  Dohnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 
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A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  October  13-19 

'OKAKOPA 
October 
' Ikuwa 

13 

Seek  to  know  all  that  there  is  to  know  --  to  experience  all  that  there 
is  to  experience. 

14 

You  speak,  . . . and  I can  hear  your  voice  in  the  very  silence  of  my 
soul . 

15 

Flow  much  more  interesting  is  the  tapestry  woven  of  many  colors  than 
that  woven  of  only  one  hue. 

16 

The  wind  whispers  over  the  mountains  and  through  the  leaves  of  the 
trees  below. 


17 

The  land  trembles  --  Pele  is  awakening! 

18 

The  ocean  is  the  source  of  all  life. 

19 

We  bless  the  earth  ...  and  are  blessed  by  it. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sander 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 
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Type  II  Diabetes  more  deadly  than  ever  in  Indian  youth 
Communties  urged  to  take  necessary  preventative  actions 
TULSA  OK 
Candice  Adson 
October  8,  2003 

Type  II  diabetes  has  been  previously  known  as  adult-onset  diabetes.  Sadly, 
that  is  no  longer  the  case.  A recent  study  published  by  The  Journal  of 
Pediatrics  shows  that  70%  of  new  diabetes  cases  reported  among  those  less 
than  20  years  of  age  in  American  Indian  populations  are  Type  II  diabetes 
cases.  This  makes  Type  II  diabetes  the  most  common  form  of  diabetes  in 
Native  American  children  and  adolescents. 

American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  suffer  from  diabetes  at  an 
alarmingly  higher  rate  than  any  other  race.  A study  conducted  by  the 
Indian  Flealth  Services  and  the  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention 
showed  that  15.3%  of  the  adult  population  among  Native  Americans  suffers 
from  diabetes.  This  number  is  twice  the  national  rate  of  7.3%.  Diabetes  is 
the  fourth  leading  cause  of  death  among  Native  Americans,  resulting  in 
more  than  100  deaths  each  year. 

Some  tribes  are  at  an  even  greater  risk.  The  Pima  tribe  in  Arizona  has  a 
devastating  diabetic  rate  of  50%  among  their  adult  members. 

Type  II  diabetes  has  been  closely  related  to  the  increase  in  weight  and 
poor  eating  habits  in  children  and  adults  as  well  as  a decrease  in 
physical  exercise.  Native  Americans  are  also  being  diagnosed  at  a much 
younger  age  than  the  rest  of  the  population.  This  is  largely  due  to  an 
increase  in  obesity  among  American  Indian  children.  The  national  average 
age  for  diagnosis  is  60,  while  the  average  age  of  diagnosis  among  American 
Indians  and  Alaska  Natives  is  36. 

These  numbers  are  causing  some  tribes  to  rethink  their  diabetes 
campaigns.  Many  are  beginning  to  focus  on  educating  children  at  an  earlier 
age  on  the  importance  of  healthy  eating  habits  and  exercise.  Tribal 
leaders  and  educators  are  hoping  to  control  Type  II  diabetes  by  promoting 
healthy  lifestyles  in  their  youth. 

The  Cherokees  are  among  the  tribes  doing  what  they  can  to  stop  diabetes 
from  occurring  in  such  young  lives.  They  provided  a grant  that  paid  for 
new  hurdles  on  the  track  at  Locust  Grove  as  well  as  heart  rate  monitors  in 
gym  class.  It  also  paid  for  a brand  new  laptop  that  a physical  education 
teacher  uses  to  track  the  fitness  of  over  600  students.  Communities  are 
being  urged  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  teach  children  the  importance 
of  proper  diet  and  exercise  in  the  prevention  of  Type  II  diabetes. 

Warning  signs  of  diabetes  include  frequent  thirst  or  hunger,  frequent 
urination,  lethargy,  slow  healing  cuts  and  sores  and  blurred  vision.  Many 
young  people  with  diabetes  will  show  few  to  no  signs  of  diabetes,  making 
annual  check-ups  vital. 


The  Journal  of  Pediatrics  is  an  extremely  significant  reference  for  the 
practice  of  pediatrics,  including  diabetes  in  American  Indian  youth. 

For  more  information  contact  journal.pediatrics@cchmc.org, 
or  call  513-636-7140. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2003  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Tribes  working  to  stop  diabetes  in  Indian  children. 

Cherokees  among  several  providing  funding  and  tools  to  stop  illness. 

TULSA  OK 
Candice  Adson 
October  6,  2003 

Most  Native  Americans  are  aware  that  they  are  at  a higher  risk  of 
developing  Type  II  Diabetes.  What  they  may  not  know  is  that  the  disease  is 
now  common  in  Indian  children  ages  ten  and  over,  which  until  recently  was 
a rare  occurrence. 

A new  report  published  in  the  October  issue  of  Pediatrics,  the  journal 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Pediatrics,  urges  a community  approach  to 
preventing  the  disease  in  Native  American  children. 

The  Cherokee  Nation  is  among  several  Oklahoma  tribes  that  are  putting 
forth  extra  effort  and  funding  to  put  a stop  to  this  illness.  The  tribe 
paid  for  new  hurdles  on  the  track  at  Locust  Grove  and  heart  rate  monitors 
in  gym  class,  as  well  as  a new  laptop  that  a physical  education  teacher 
uses  to  keep  up  with  the  fitness  of  more  than  600  students. 

Diabetes  is  the  fourth  leading  cause  of  death  among  Native  Americans, 
who  are  three  times  more  likely  to  develop  the  disease  than  non-Indians. 
Physical  exercise  and  wise  eating  habits  are  vital  in  the  prevention  of 
diabetes  among  Native  American  youth. 

For  more  information  on  diabetes  you  can  contact  Chronic  Disease  Service 
at  (405)  271-4072. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2003  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Available  on  Star  Choice  (1-888-554-STAR),  channel  350 
and  on  Bell  ExpressVU  (1-888-SKY-DISH) , channel  441 


Aboriginal  Peoples  Television  Network  is  a full  featured  network  available 
to  Canadian  DBS  viewers  on  Star  Choice  and  Bell  ExpressVU.  The  weekly 
program  grid  is  available  at  http://www.aptn.ca/Schedule/schedule_html 


Times  are  shown  in  Eastern  time. 
APTN  National  News:  Contact 


08:00  PM  et,  October  17  APTN  National  News:  Contact 

Repeated  at  12:30  AM  et  Saturday,  October  18 

Healing  Circles  or  Employment  Equity  Language:  English 

APTN  National  News  and  APTN  National  News:  Contact  Create  even  greater 

synergy  than  ever  before,  with  daily  coverage  on  News  that  is  followed  up 


with  interactive,  national  phone-in  discussions  and  guest  interviews, 
every  Friday. 

APTN  National  News:  Contact  is  your  chance  to  express  yourself  on  APTN 
interactive  Fridays.  Voice  your  opinions  to  Host  Rick  Harp  about  the  most 
crucial  issues  of  this  century  - a Canada  wide  viewing  audience  is  only  a 
phone  call  or  e-mail  away!  Live,  immediately  following  APTN  National  News. 

"RE : Moccasin  Flats  Premiere's  on  APTN  November  10"  
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Mocassin  Flats  premiere  on  APTN  November  10,  2003. 

ALL  NEW  SERIES 

MOCCASIN  FLATS  / World  Premiere  November  10th,  Exclusively  on  APTN! 

Mondays  and  Sundays  at  10:30  pm  ET,  repeating  Saturdays  at  11:00  pm  ET 

In  the  heart  of  Regina's  urban  Native  ghetto,  rich  with  tradition  and 
culture,  hopelessness  and  violence,  a secret  has  been  unearthed.  Bones  of 
an  unidentified  Native  man  have  been  discovered  at  a community  celebration 
causing  many  of  the  residents  of  Moccasin  Flats  to  confront  their  dark 
past . 

The  secret  could  jeopardize  Dillon's  chances  of  getting  out  of  Moccasin 
Flats  to  attend  University  in  the  fall.  Dillon  (Dustin  Toto)  has  also 
fallen  in  love  with  Sarah  (Kristin  Friday),  a prostitute  trying  to  exit 
the  trade  and  he  becomes  the  target  of  her  violent  drug-dealing  pimp  and 
Dustin's  once  best-friend,  Donathan  (Landon  Montour).  Also  starring  Gordon 
Tootoosis  as  Doe  and  Tantoo  Cardinal  as  Betty. 

Chris  Allicock  - Network  Publicist 
APTN 

2 Haig  Avenue,  Toronto,  ON 

MIN  2W1 

416-254-1064 
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Available  on  DirecTV  (800-531-5000),  Channel  375, 

and  on  EchoStar/Dish  Network  (800-333-3474),  channel  9410 


First  Peoples'  TV:  Lighting  The  Seventh  Fire 
Length:  01:00  Type  of  program:  Documentary 
Broadcast  Times 
All  Times  Eastern 
Tuesday,  October  14  6:00  PM 

Wednesday,  October  15  2:00  AM 

Wednesday,  October  15  8:00  AM 

Wednesday,  October  15  2:00  PM 

Lighting  The  Seventh  Fire 

A look  at  the  Ojibwe  tribe  of  Northern  Wisconsin  and  their  struggle  to 
uphold  the  tribe's  treaty  right  to  spear  fish  in  off -reservation  waters 
The  film  exposes  the  ugliness  of  racism,  but  also  reveals  the  beauty  of 
the  Ojibway  prophesy  that  speaks  of  cultural  rebirth  in  a time  known  to 


Ojibwes  as  the  Seventh  Fire.  Produced  and  directed  by  Sandra  Sunrising 
Osawa . 

"Lighting  the  Seventh  Fire  is  part  of  the  "First  Peoples'  TV" 
<http://www.dreamcatchers.org/fptv/index. html>series  made  possible  by 
DreamCatchers  <http://www.dreamcatchers.org>.,  a non-profit  organization 
working  to  bring  Native  films  to  a wider  audience. 

Available  from  Upstream  Productions: 

PHONE  (866)  526  1234  or  (206)  526  7122. 


Trinkets  and  Beads 

Length:  01:00  Type  of  program:  Documentary 
Broadcast  Times 
All  Times  Eastern 


Thursday,  October  16 

9:00 

PM 
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3:00 

AM 
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PM 

Trinkets  and  Beads 

After  twenty  years  of  devastating  pollution  by  oil  companies  in  the  Amazon 
basin  of  Ecuador,  a new  kind  of  oil  company  - Dallas  based  MAXUS  - 
promises  to  be  the  first  company  that  will  protect  the  rainforest  and 
respect  the  people  who  live  there.  The  film  tells  the  story  of  how  MAXUS 
set  out  to  convince  the  Huaorani  - known  as  the  fiercest  tribe  in  the 
Amazon  - to  allow  drilling  on  their  land.  It  is  a story  which  starts  in 
1957  with  the  Huaorani  massacre  of  five  American  missionaries,  moving 
through  the  evangelization  of  part  of  the  tribe  by  Rachel  Saint,  pollution 
of  Huaorani  lands  by  Texaco  and  Shell  and  manipulation  and  buying  off  of 
Huaorani  leaders  by  MAXUS.  Filmed  over  two  years,  "Trinkets  and  Beads" 
reveals  the  funny,  heartbreaking  and  thrilling  story  of  the  battle  waged 
by  a small  band  of  Amazonian  warriors  to  preserve  their  way  of  life. 

First  Run/Icarus  Films 

32  Court  Street,  21st  Floor,  Brooklyn,  NY  11201 
Phone:  (718)  488-8900  Fax:  (718)  488-8642 
E-Mail:  mailbox@frif.com  <mailto:mailbox@frif.com> 
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Native  Crossings  (c)  is  a separately  emailed 
suppliment  to  Wotanging  Ikche  (c)  Native  American  News  (c) 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  in  Indian  Country 
who  have  begun  their  spirit  journeys 

It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
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This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 
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In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
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John  Samuelson,  Bethel  elder  and  pioneer  businessman,  dies  at  99 
(Published:  October  5,  2003) 

Bethel  resident  pioneer  and  well-respected  elder  John  "Datu"  Samuelson, 
99,  died  of  natural  causes  Oct.  2,  2003,  at  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center. 

Visitation  will  be  from  11  a.m.  to  2 p.m.  today  at  Evergreen  Memorial 
Chapel,  737  E St.  Additional  services  and  burial  will  be  in  Bethel. 

Mr.  Samuelson  was  born  Oct.  7,  1903,  in  Nushagak  to  Oscar  and  Catherine 
Nickoli  Samuelson.  In  1905,  the  family  moved  to  Napaskiak  by  boat  when 
only  five  or  six  families  lived  in  that  village.  The  family  later  built  a 
house  across  the  river  in  what  was  soon  to  become  Oscarville,  named  for 
Datu ' s father. 

Mr.  Samuelson  attended  school  at  the  Moravian  mission  in  Bethel,  in  Floly 
Cross  with  his  two  sisters.  In  his  midteens,  he  and  his  two  sisters 
traveled  by  steamboat  from  Dutch  Harbor  to  Seattle  to  attend  Chemaw 
Boarding  School  in  Oregon. 

After  his  formal  education,  he  returned  home,  where  he  took  over  the 
mail  route  from  his  father.  He  would  load  hundreds  of  pounds  of  mail  into 
a boat  or  14-foot  wooden  sled  and  make  deliveries  up  the  Kuskokwim  and 
Yukon  rivers.  He  followed  a trail  that  would  eventually  become  the 
Kuskokwim  300  Sled  Dog  Race  trail,  and  would  stop  in  Aniak,  Iditarod,  Eek, 
Quinhagak,  Russian  Mission  and  Holy  Cross.  While  on  his  mail  run,  he 
attended  a dance  in  Napaimiut,  where  he  met  his  first  wife,  Margaret  Mary 
Hoffman.  In  1926,  they  were  married  and  later  had  three  children,  Oscar, 
John  "Dimmix"  and  Alice.  limmix,  who  was  having  trouble  saying  "daddy"  as 
a toddler,  gave  Mr.  Samuelson  his  nickname,  "Datu." 

The  advent  of  airplanes  in  Alaska  around  1926  ended  his  position  as  a 
mail  carrier.  He  moved  his  family  to  Nunapitchuk  in  1928,  where  he  opened 
a store.  He  opened  the  Samuelson  Store  in  Bethel  in  1943,  where  it  was 
operated  by  family  members  until  he  moved  his  family  to  Bethel  in  the  late 


1950s.  He  later  worked  with  Harry  Edwards  to  build  the  first  show  hall  in 
Bethel.  They  ordered  enough  films  on  the  fall  ship  to  last  all  winter. 

In  1970,  he  retired  and  closed  his  store.  While  in  retirement,  he 
enjoyed  leading  a subsistence  lifestyle.  He  worked  hard  and  took  pride  and 
enjoyment  in  often  catching  the  first  king  salmon  of  the  season  in  Bethel, 
his  family  wrote.  He  and  his  wife  were  considered  to  have  some  of  the  best 
smoked  salmon  in  the  area. 

Mary,  his  wife,  preceded  him  in  death  in  April  1976;  they  had  celebrated 
their  golden  wedding  anniversary  March  12,  1976,  at  a surprise  party. 

In  December  1983,  he  married  Song  Huicha,  and  together  they  owned  and 
operated  Datu's  Place,  next  door  to  Datu's  Gift  Shop. 

In  addition  to  his  local  community  service,  Mr.  Samuelson  served  in  the 
Alaska  Territorial  Guard  as  a captain.  In  2001,  he  was  presented  with 
honorary  oak  leaves  of  a major  by  Lt.  Gov.  Fran  Ulmer. 

Mr.  Samuelson  enjoyed  traditionally  prepared  food,  a subsistence 
lifestyle,  and  visiting  and  speaking  to  other  people  in  his  first  language 
Yup ' ik. 

Mr.  Samuelson,  his  family  and  friends  were  looking  forward  to  his  100th 
birthday  with  a cake  with  100  candles;  his  photo  was  sent  to  NBC's  Today 
Show  to  be  included  in  Willard  Scott's  celebration  of  100-year-old 
Americans,  and  the  city  of  Bethel  was  asked  to  declare  Oct.  7 John 
Samuelson  Day. 

Survivors  include  his  wife.  Song  Huicha;  sister,  Alice  Mendola;  daughter 
Olinka  George;  grandchildren,  triplets  Linda,  Lorraine  and  Howard,  Brian, 
Elaine,  Karen,  Jeffrey,  Bertha  Chase  and  Marla  Gregory,  Sophie  Kasayulie, 
Sam  George,  Fritz  George  and  Millie  Evan;  great-grandchildren,  Denise, 
Dawn,  Duane,  Robert,  David  and  Mandy;  great-great-grandchildren,  Derek, 
Nathan,  Lael  and  many  others.  He  is  also  survived  by  family  members  he 
raised  as  his  own  children:  niece,  Annette  Hoffman  Geerdts  and  her  nine 
children;  brother-in-law,  Jimmy  Hoffman  and  his  family;  and  nephew,  Ron 
Peltola  and  his  family;  and  many  nieces,  nephew,  cousins  and  friends. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother  and  father,  Oscar  and  Catherine 
Samuelson;  brother,  Loric;  sisters,  Elizabeth,  Sophia,  Marie,  Julia  and 
Olga;  sons,  George  and  John  Ralph  "Jimmix";  daughter,  Alice;  and 
grandchildren,  Larry  Samuelson,  Ralph  Samuelson,  Rex  Miller  and  Vivian 
Cole. 

Arrangements  were  made  with  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 
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Hundreds  honor  tribal  leader 

Wynne  remembered  as  bringing  elders'  wisdom  to  new  issues 
John  Craig 
Staff  writer 
September  27,  2003 

WELLPINIT  --  The  Spokane  Tribe's  "transitional  man"  was  laid  to  rest 
Friday  in  a sendoff  with  representatives  from  tribes  from  across  the 
Northwest . 

"We've  lost  a great  leader,  a great  man,  a great  friend,"  Spokane  tribal 
Chairman  Warren  Seyler  told  some  300  people  at  the  funeral  of  his 
predecessor,  Bruce  Wynne. 

Wynne  was  a leader  in  several  regional  and  national  Native  American 
organizations  during  16  years  on  the  Spokane  Tribe's  governing  council.  He 
was  chairman  of  the  tribal  council  from  1989  until  he  stepped  down  in  2000 

Wynne  died  last  Saturday  of  an  apparent  heart  attack  at  his  home  in 
Wellpinit,  at  the  age  59.  He  was  waiting  for  Wanda  Abrahamson,  the  former 


tribal  secretary,  to  give  him  a ride  to  an  annual  conference  of  Northwest 
tribes  in  Pendleton,  Ore. 

"He  was  a very  good  friend,  and  a very  brilliant  man,"  Abrahamson  said. 
"He  treated  everybody  well." 

Seyler  called  Wynne  a "transitional"  leader  because  he  learned  from  his 
elders  and  brought  their  wisdom  to  another  generation.  In  particular, 
Seyler  said,  Wynne  learned  from  his  uncle,  Alex  Sherwood,  who  was  the 
tribal  chairman  for  29  years. 

Wynne  also  transcended  generations  by  looking  ahead  and  looking  back 
when  he  made  decisions,  Seyler  said. 

"On  big  issues,  he  looked  to  the  future,  but  also  back  to  those  13 
leaders  that  were  hanged  at  Hangman  Creek  and  those  warriors  who  died  at 
the  Battle  of  Spokane  Plains,"  Seyler  said,  referring  to  a brutal  U.S. 

Army  campaign  to  suppress  the  Spokanes  in  the  late  1800s. 

Those  who  honored  Wynne  on  Friday  included  tribal  representatives  from 
Idaho,  Montana,  Oregon  and  throughout  Washington. 

There  were  delegates  from  the  nearby  Colville,  Kalispel,  Coeur  d'Alene 
and  Kootenai  reservations,  and  from  the  Flathead  Reservation  in  Montana, 
the  Nez  Perce  Reservation  at  Lapwai,  Idaho,  and  the  Umatilla  Reservation 
in  Oregon. 

The  Yakama  Tribe  from  Central  Washington  and  the  Tulalip  and  Muckleshoot 
tribes  from  Western  Washington  also  were  represented.  Gov.  Gary  Locke  sent 
a representative,  as  well. 

Wynne  "made  friends  wherever  he  went,  and  he  had  a huge  heart,"  said 
Tulalip  tribal  member  Taylor  Lucas.  "He's  going  to  be  missed  tremendously. 

Aside  from  a leadership  style  that  friends  said  blended  a strong 
intellect  with  humility,  Wynne  was  remembered  as  a talented  professional 
artist.  He  loved  to  play  golf. 

Wynne's  family  moved  to  Mead  when  he  was  young  so  his  father  could  work 
for  Kaiser  Aluminum.  After  graduating  in  1962  from  Mead  High  School,  where 
he  played  football  and  set  a district  record  in  the  220-yard  run,  Wynne 
studied  art  at  the  Institute  of  American  Indian  Art  in  Santa  Fe,  N.M.  He 
was  a protege  there  of  pioneering  native  artist  Allan  Houser,  and  later 
was  Houser's  apprentice. 

Houser  was  "basically  the  father  of  stone  Indian  art  sculpture,  the  kind 
that  comes  to  mind  when  everyone  thinks  of  native  sculpture,"  said 
Charlene  Teters,  a Spokane  tribal  member  and  professor  at  the  Institute  of 
American  Indian  Art. 

Speaking  from  Santa  Fe,  Teters  said  Wynne's  skill  as  a sculptor  "was 
right  there  with  Allan  Houser,"  producing  what  she  called  "stunning 
pieces . " 

Teters  said  Wynne  mentored  her  and  encouraged  her  to  pursue  an  art 
career . 

Wynne  earned  a fine  arts  degree  from  the  University  of  Colorado  at 
Boulder  in  1975.  He  worked  as  an  exhibit  designer  for  the  Heard  Museum  in 
Phoenix  as  assistant  director  of  the  University  of  Colorado  Indian 
Educational  Opportunity  Program,  and  as  a professional  artist. 

He  returned  to  the  Spokane  Reservation  in  1979  and  began  a new  career  in 
public  service. 

--  Spokane,  Wash.,  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho  and  the  Inland  Northwest 
Copyright  c.  2003,  The  Spokesman-Review. 
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Winnebagos  mourn  Whitewater 
By  Michele  Linck,  Journal  staff  writer 

WINNEBAGO,  Neb.  - The  Winnebago  Tribe  is  mourning  the  death  of  a beloved 


elder  today,  but  also  remembering  the  legacy  he  left  for  them  to  carry  on. 

Stanford  Whitewater  Sr.,  90,  died  Sunday  at  his  home  in  Winnebago,  which 
he  shared  with  his  wife  of  66  years,  Marie  Wolf  Whitewater. 

After  earning  his  living  as  a farmer  and  working  for  the  Burlington 
Northern  Railroad,  Whitewater  dedicated  his  final  years  to  teaching  and 
preserving  Ho-Chunk,  the  tribe's  native  language,  and  its  culture. 

It  was  a passion  that  had  always  been  close  to  his  heart,  three  of  his 
daughters  recalled  Tuesday.  They  are  among  11  children  born  to  the 
Whitewaters.  Nine  survive.  They  spoke  at  the  Blackhawk  Community  Center 
here,  where  their  father's  body  lay  in  state,  attended  by  five  generations 
of  the  family  and  many  members  of  the  community  who  had  come  to  pay 
respects . 

"The  older  kids  grew  up  speaking  Ho-Chunk,"  Thelma  Whitewater  remembered. 

"I  guess  we  weren't  into  learning  it  when  he  wanted  to  teach  it,"  said 
daughter  Gloria  Sheridan.  "He  always  tried  to  teach  us.  Like  a lot  of 
people,  we  didn't  care  about  it  until  it  was  almost  gone.  We  aren't  the 
only  ones.  They  say  there  are  only  20  people  left  who  speak  it." 

Marie  Whitewater,  84,  noted  that  both  Stanford  and  herself  had  gone  to 
government-run  Indian  schools  where  they  were  forced  to  learn  and  speak 
English  and  were  punished  for  "talking  Indian."  Perhaps  that  explained  his 
dedication  for  preserving  his  native  tongue. 

Whitewater  taught  Ho-Chunk  any  place  he  could,  but  more  formally  at 
Little  Priest  Tribal  College  for  more  than  10  years,  until  his  health 
failed.  In  the  last  few  years,  he  held  class  in  his  home  three  times  a 
week,  with  students  gathered  at  the  kitchen  table. 

"He  had  one  student  who  came  back  to  learn  the  language,"  Sheridan  said. 
"In  four  years,  he  turned  her  into  a fluent  speaker.  He's  gone  now,  but 
she's  going  to  carry  it  on." 

That  student  was  Elaine  Rice.  Like  Whitewater,  Rice  became  a Ho-Chunk 
instructor  at  the  tribal  college.  She  has  recently  left  to  be  an 
instructor  in  a new  language  and  culture  program,  the  Winnebago 
Renaissance  Project.  lust  two  years  old,  it  has  a staff  of  17,  including 
two  VISTA  volunteers. 

Rice  said  she  feels  the  same  urgency  as  Whitewater  to  preserve  Ho-Chunk. 
"He  kept  the  language  alive  in  the  academic  community,"  said  Rice,  who  had 
studied  under  Whitewater  since  1995.  "He  was  one  of  the  few  who  was 
willing  to  teach  it  in  a formal  setting." 

Along  with  teaching  youngsters  the  language,  the  project  is  building  on 
the  2,700  audio  tapes  of  Ho-Chunk  words  and  lessons  recorded  by  Whitewater 
while  teaching  at  Little  Priest. 

"He  never  gave  up,"  Sheridan  said.  "He  said  it  was  real  important,  that 
everything  we  do  has  to  do  with  our  language." 

His  family  remembers  a 'simple  man' 

Marie  Whitewater  remembered  her  husband  as  a man  of  peace  and  a 
spiritual  leader  in  the  community.  He  woke  daily  before  dawn  and  went 
outside  the  house  to  pray,  in  the  tradition  way.  The  last  time  he  was  able 
to  walk,  he  went  outside  for  prayer  and  built  a ceremonial  fire.  Even  on 
his  sickbed,  people  came  to  him  for  spiritual  guidance,  Thelma  Whitewater 
said . 

The  daughters  recalled  Whitewater's  love  of  the  land  and  acute 
observations  of  the  natural  world.  Even  after  he  no  longer  farmed,  he  kept 
a garden.  Until  a year  ago  he  would  still  drive  his  tractor.  And  until  a 
few  years  ago,  he  would  go  get  the  mail  and  run  back  up  the  driveway.  Even 
a year  ago,  he  was  still  doing  traditional  dancing  at  powwows. 

Sheridan  remembered  her  father  as  such  a good  storyteller,  that  a friend 
dropping  by  his  house  on  a brief  errand  once  found  he  was  still  there  five 
hours  later.  Naturally  he  stayed  for  dinner. 

Another  time,  she  said,  Morman  missionaries  dropped  by.  Whitewater,  who 
spear-fished  for  carp,  told  them  he  was  going  fishing,  but  they  could  come 
along  and  talk  to  him.  Pretty  soon,  they  were  all  standing  in  deep  water, 
white  shirts  and  all. 

Stanford  Whitewater  was  also  a musician.  He  played  saxophone,  drums  and 
harmonica.  One  time  during  the  big  band  era  he  and  his  band  were 
performing  in  North  Sioux  City  while  Lawrence  Welk  was  also  in  town,  they 
said . 


Whitewater  was  'Eagle  Man' 

The  caption  beneath  a photo  of  Whitewater  displayed  near  his  casket 
among  some  awards  and  flowers,  reads  "Caxsep-ga."  It  is  his  name  in  Ho- 
Chunk  and  means  "Eagle  Man." 

Beside  it  is  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctorate  of  Humane  Letters, 
bestowed  upon  him  by  Little  Priest  Tribal  College  during  the  tribe's 
annual  powwow  in  Duly.  The  community  now  refers  to  him  as  Dr.  Whitewater. 
The  college  had  named  a scholarship  after  him  in  March. 

Whitewater  was  named  1996  Elder  of  the  Year  by  the  National  Indian 
Education  Association,  an  award  presented  to  him  in  a ceremony  in  Rapid 
City,  S.D. 

Whitewater  was  the  father  of  11  children,  grandfather  to  50,  great- 
grandfather to  99  and  great-great-grandfather  to  seven,  with  five  more 
great-great  grandbabies  expected  to  be  born  soon. 

In  the  traditional  way,  the  family  planned  to  stay  up  all  night  Tuesday, 
playing  "moccasin  games"  and  remembering  Whitewater.  Then,  the  daughters 
will  perform  a ritual,  putting  new  clothes  on  their  mother  and  combing  her 
hair,  a sign  she  is  a "free  woman." 

Whitewater's  funeral  will  be  Thursday. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Sioux  City  Dournal. 
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Verna  M.  Blodgett  Riel 
October  9,  2002 

MISSOULA  - Verna  M.  Blodgett  Riel,  80,  of  Missoula,  passed  away 
peacefully  at  her  daughter's  home  Saturday,  Oct.  4,  2003,  of  natural 
causes . 

A Salish  member  of  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes,  Verna 
was  born  April  7,  1923,  at  her  parent's  home  south  of  Arlee. 

Her  family  history  is  a story  of  Native  Americans  and  pioneers  of 
Montana  joining  to  build  a new  West.  Verna  was  proud  of  her  heritage  and 
shared  many  stories  with  her  children  and  grandchildren . She  lived  and  was 
educated  in  the  Arlee,  St.  Ignatius  and  Dixon  areas. 

Verna  loved  to  read,  especially  Westerns  and  circle  puzzle  books, 
camping,  hunting,  fishing,  crocheting  and  going  to  her  grandchildren ' s 
sporting  events,  where  there  would  be  four  generations  together. 

Verna  loved  to  draw,  especially  roses.  Her  favorite  activity  was 
shopping  for  groceries  and  going  out  to  breakfast  any  time  of  day. 

Verna  was  a loving  woman  who  opened  her  heart  and  home  to  family  and 
friends.  Her  love  and  support  will  be  missed  by  everyone  she  touched. 

Verna  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband  of  43  years,  Robert  V.  Riel; 
her  sons,  Robert  and  Alan;  her  parents,  Doseph  B.  Blodgett  and  Bessie 
Dumontier  Blodgett;  and  her  brothers,  Dewey,  Francis  and  Lester  Blodgett. 

She  is  survived  by  her  children,  Deri  L.  Rock  and  Dale  G.  Riel  of 
Missoula;  brother,  Asbury  D.  Blodgett  of  Tacoma,  Wash.;  brother-in-law. 
Gene  P.  Riel  of  Missoula;  four  sisters-in-law,  Doralee  Blodgett  of 
Missoula,  Marian  and  Dorothy  Riel  of  Sacramento,  Calif.,  and  Dorothy 
Buckley  of  Sparks,  Nev.;  grandchildren,  Annette  Trujillo  and  husband  Doe 
of  Arlee,  Dames  Dorgensen  and  wife  Michelle  of  Missoula,  Mike  Hegel  and 
wife  Theresa  of  Laurel,  Gary  Riel  and  wife  Kim  of  Missoula,  Travis 
Dorgenson  and  wife  Tammy  of  Bangor,  Maine,  Ken  Burkhart  of  Tacoma,  Wash., 
Chris  Burkhart  and  wife  Annette  of  Olympia,  Wash.,  Mark  Burkhart  and  wife 
Rebecca  of  Tacoma,  Dohn  Trujillo  and  wife  Cathy  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Toney 
and  Monica  Trujillo  of  Salt  Lake  City  and  David  Trujillo  and  wife  Debbie 
of  Salt  Lake  City;  great-grandchildren , Doey,  Danny,  Dacob  and  Adrieana 
Trujillo,  all  of  Arlee,  Kat  and  Tristin  Riel  of  Missoula,  Nevada,  Niena, 


Charlie,  Brittany  and  Skyler  Hegel,  all  of  Laurel,  Robbie,  Daniel,  Amber, 
Michelle  and  Jennifer  Burkhart,  all  of  Tacoma,  Tiffany,  Ashley,  Heather, 
Anna,  Cody,  Stephanie,  Makayla,  Mackenzie,  Marissa  and  Madison  Trujillo 
and  Maranda  and  Dave  Carlisle,  all  of  Salt  Lake  City;  great-great- 
grandchildren,  Spenser  Carlisle  and  three  on  the  way;  and  close  family 
members,  David  and  Audrey  Jorgensen,  Sandi  Riel  and  Bob  Thomas,  Cheri  and 
Rod  Roggee  and  John  and  Cecelia  Trujillo;  as  well  as  many  nieces,  nephews 
and  cousins. 

A celebration  of  Verna's  life  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Saturday,  Oct.  11, 
at  the  Montana  Cremation  and  Memorial  Society,  3035  S.  Russell,  with 
burial  to  follow  at  Missoula  Cemetery.  There  will  be  a gathering  of  family 
and  friends  following  the  committal  services  for  a pot  luck  at  1319  E. 
Broadway,  next  to  the  tennis  bubble. 

Not  enough  can  be  said  about  Drs.  Bill  Bekemeyer  and  Carla  Davis,  the 
employees  at  Norco  and  the  wonderful  people  at  Partners  Hospice.  A special 
thanks  to  Tom  King,  Bridgett  and  Gladys. 

The  family  suggests  that  memorials  be  made  in  Verna's  name  to  Partners 
Hospice,  2687  Palmer  Street,  Missoula,  MT  59808. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  care  of  Montana  Cremation  and  Memorial 
Society. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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October  7,  2003  Katie  M.  Locklear 

LUMBERTON  - Mrs.  Katie  M.  Locklear,  61,  of  4296  Oak  Grove  Church  Road, 
died  Sunday,  Oct.  5,  2003,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  3 p.m.  Wednesday  in  Assembly 
International  Church  by  the  Revs.  Jim  Butler,  Tracey  Scott  and  Claudia 
Locklear.  Burial  will  be  in  Galilee  Baptist  Church  cemetery. 

Mrs.  Locklear  is  survived  by  a son,  Michael  S.  Linkous  of  the  home;  a 
daughter,  Margaret  E.  Locklear  of  Shannon;  six  brothers,  Delton  Locklear, 
Curtis  Locklear,  Ronald  Lee  Locklear,  Kennon  J.  Locklear  and  Terry 
Locklear,  all  of  Red  Springs,  and  William  Locklear  of  Lumberton;  two 
sisters,  Bonnie  Locklear  of  Pembroke  and  Bertha  Morgan  of  Red  Springs;  and 
three  grandchildren. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Crumpler  Funeral 
Home  & Cremation  Services  in  Red  Springs. 

October  9,  2003 

Daisy  L.  Chavis 

RED  SPRINGS  - Mrs.  Daisy  L.  Chavis,  74,  of  165  N.  Wake  Road,  died 
Tuesday,  Oct.  7,  2003,  in  FirstHealth  Moore  Regional  Hospital  in  Pinehurst. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  2 p.m.  Friday  in  Thompson's  Funeral 
Home  chapel  in  Pembroke  by  the  Revs.  Ricky  Deese,  Teddy  Jacobs,  Fredrick 
Locklear  and  Carl  Pevia.  Burial  will  be  in  Bethal  Hill  Baptist  Church 
cemetery  in  Lumberton. 

Mrs.  Chavis  is  survived  by  two  sons,  Wayne  Chavis  of  Albemarle  and  Jerry 
Chavis  of  Red  Springs;  four  daughters,  Darlene  C.  Locklear,  Myrdith  C. 
Brooks,  Lindia  C.  Chavis  and  Wanda  Jacobs,  all  of  Red  Springs;  three 
brothers,  Cecil  Lowery  of  Maxton,  Rabon  Lowery  of  Lumberton  and  Edward 
Lowery  of  Fairmont;  two  sisters,  Julia  Bullard  of  Lumberton  and  Agatha 
Gilbert  of  Augusta,  Ga.;  13  grandchildren;  and  18  great-grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  the  funeral  home. 


October  11,  2003 


Lucille  Rogers 

PEMBROKE  - Ms.  Lucille  Rogers,  53,  of  7533  N.C.  72  W.,  died  Wednesday, 
Oct.  8,  2003,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Lumberton. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  3 p.m.  Sunday  in  Mount  Airy  Baptist 
Church  by  the  Revs.  Steve  Strickland  and  Wallace  Locklear.  Burial  will  be 
in  the  church  cemetery. 

Ms.  Rogers  is  survived  by  three  daughters,  Taylis  F.  Rogers  of  Pembroke, 
Jaylis  Rogers-Calloway  and  Lotoya  L.  Rogers,  both  of  the  home;  her  mother, 
Reedy  Oxendine  of  Raeford;  four  brothers,  Johnny  Oxendine  of  Lumberton, 
and  Reese  Oxendine,  Charlie  Oxendine  and  Stenson  Oxendine,  all  of  Raeford; 
two  sisters,  Mattie  R.  Bullard  of  Red  Springs  and  Christine  Oxendine  of 
Spring  Lake;  and  two  grandchildren. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Locklear  & Son 
Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 

October  13,  2003 

Mary  Oxendine 

PEMBROKE  - Mrs.  Mary  Elizabeth  Oxendine,  88,  of  202  First  St.,  died 
Saturday,  Oct.  11,  2003,  in  her  home. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  3 p.m.  Tuesday  in  Mount  Olive 
Pentecostal  Holiness  Church  by  the  Rev.  Lamar  Dackson  and  Dr.  Millard 
Maynard.  Burial  will  be  in  Lumbee  Memorial  Gardens  in  Lumberton. 
Arrangements  are  being  handled  by  Revels  Funeral  Home  of  Pembroke. 

Mrs.  Oxendine  is  survived  by  a son,  Joseph  0.  Oxendine  of  Pembroke; 
three  daughters,  Roberta  G.  Pigg  of  Charlotte,  J.  Carolyn  Oliver  of  the 
home  and  Sallie  0.  Jones  of  Pembroke;  two  brothers.  Dr.  Millard  Maynard  of 
Pembroke  and  Theodore  C.  Maynor  of  Thomasville;  a sister,  Stella  Brewer  of 
Columbus,  Ohio;  five  grandchildren;  and  seven  great-grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  the  church. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

October  7,  2003 

Martha  Cucumber 

Cherokee  - Martha  Shell  Cucumber,  64,  of  Lizzie  Cucumber  Road,  Cherokee, 
died  Sunday,  Oct.  5,  2003.  She  was  the  wife  of  Johnny  Cucumber. 

The  funeral  services  will  be  held  at  noon  Wednesday  at  Piney  Grove 
Baptist  Church.  Interment  will  be  at  Cucumber  Cemetery. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Moody 
Funeral  Home  in  Sylva. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Asheville  Citizen-Times. 

October  10,  2003 

Pamela  Rose  (Ross)  Mazakahomni 

Pamela  Rose  (Ross)  Mazakahomni,  He  Hak  Cistinna  Win  (Little  Elk  Woman), 
19,  of  Fort  Totten,  ND,  died  early  Tuesday  morning,  Oct.  7,  2003  at  the 
MeritCare  Hospital  in  Fargo,  ND. 

Mass  of  Christian  burial  will  be  Monday  at  10  a.m.  at  St.  Michael 
Catholic  Church,  St.  Michael,  ND.  Fr.  Joachim  Mudd  will  officiate  and 
burial  will  be  held  in  the  St.  Michael  Catholic  Cemetery. 

Visitation  will  be  Sunday  at  5 p.m.  at  the  Tekawitha  Center,  St.  Michael, 
with  a Rosary  and  Scripture  service  beginning  at  9 p.m. 

Gilbertson  Funeral  Home,  Devils  Lake,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2003  Duluth  News  Tribune. 

October  7,  2003 

Robert  C.  Lewis 

WINNEBAGO,  Neb.  - Robert  C.  Lewis,  58,  of  Winnebago  died  Sunday,  Oct.  5, 
2003,  at  a Sioux  City  hospital. 


Services  will  be  11:30  a.m.  Wednesday  at  Winnebago  Reformed  Church. 
Burial  will  be  in  Walthill  Cemetery,  Walthill,  Neb.  Visitation  will  be 
9 a.m.  until  service  time  Wednesday  at  the  church. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Winnebago  Tribal  Wake  and  Burial 
Program. 

October  8,  2003 

Dr.  Stanford  Whitewater  3r. 

WINNEBAGO,  Neb.  - Dr.  Stanford  Whitewater  3r.,  Caxsepga,  90,  of 
Winnebago  passed  away  Sunday,  Oct.  5,  2003,  at  his  residence  following  a 
lengthy  illness. 

Services  will  be  2 p.m.  today  at  Blackhawk  Community  Center  in  Winnebago 
with  Mr.  Edison  Mahkuk  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  Winnebago  Cemetery. 
Visitation  will  be  prior  to  the  service  today  at  the  community  center. 
Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Winnebago  Tribal  Wake  and  Burial 
Program. 

Dr.  Whitewater  was  born  March  10,  1913,  in  Winnebago,  the  son  of  Leonard 
Whitewater  Sr.  and  Edith  Prophet.  He  was  a lifelong  resident  of  Winnebago. 
He  graduated  from  Genoa  Indian  School  in  1931. 

He  was  united  in  marriage  to  Marie  Wolf  on  Duly  2,  1937,  in  Winnebago. 

He  worked  for  Burlington  Northern  Railroad  and  was  a farmer  for  many  years 
He  was  a teacher  advisor  in  Ho-Chuck  Language  and  Culture  for  Little 
Priest  Tribal  College  and  the  Winnebago  Tribe  for  10  years.  In  that  time 
he  recorded  2,700  tapes  to  preserve  and  promote  the  Ho-Chuck  Language  that 
was  almost  lost. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Medicine  Lodge  religion,  the  Kee-go  Feast 
Medicine  Lodge.  He  was  a spiritual  advisor  and  honored  his  traditional 
ways.  He  was  named  Elder  of  the  Year  by  the  National  Indian  Education 
Association  on  Oct.  15,  1996,  in  Rapid  City,  S.D.  He  received  a 
scholarship  fund  named  in  his  honor  from  the  Little  Priest  Tribal  College 
on  March  10,  2003.  In  Duly  2003,  he  was  presented  with  the  degree  of 
honorary  doctorate  of  humane  letters. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Marie  (Wolf)  Whitewater  of  Winnebago;  four 
daughters,  Sandra  Whitewater,  Gloria  Sheridan  and  Beverly  Four  Cloud,  all 
of  Winnebago,  and  Thelma  Whitewater  of  Grand  Island,  Neb.;  five  sons, 
Stanford  Whitewater  Dr.  of  South  Sioux  City,  Donald  Whitewater,  Merle 
Whitewater,  Kenneth  Whitewater  and  Luther  Whitewater,  all  of  Winnebago;  a 
niece,  Edith  Cassady  of  Sioux  City;  a brother,  Edward  Whitewater  Dr.  of 
Omaha;  51  grandchildren;  98  great-grandchildren;  and  seven  great-great- 
grandchildren  . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  a brother,  Leonard  Whitewater  Dr.;  a 
daughter,  Adelma  Cleveland;  and  a son,  Alexander  Whitewater. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Merle,  Luther,  Kenneth,  Donald  Sr.  and  Donald  Dr. 
Whitewater  and  Patrick  Cassady. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Sioux  City  Dournal. 

October  11,  2003 

Rosella  (Dubois)  Huus 

Rosella  (Dubois)  Huus,  66,  of  Grand  Forks,  ND,  and  a member  of  the 
Turtle  Mountain  Chippewa  Tribe,  died  Thursday,  Oct.  9,  2003,  of  cancer  in 
Altru  Hospital,  Grand  Forks. 

Funeral  services  will  be  Saturday  at  2 p.m.  at  St.  Michael  Catholic 
Church,  St.  Michael,  ND.  Burial  will  be  in  St.  Michael's  Catholic  Cemetery 

Visitation  will  be  Friday  from  6 to  10  p.m.  at  St.  Michael  Catholic 
Church  with  a rosary  and  vigil  service  at  8 p.m. 

Rosella  DuBois  was  born  May  8,  1937,  the  daughter  of  Benjamin  and  Mary 
(St.  Clair)  DuBois  in  Fort  Totten,  ND.  Rosella  attended  the  Fort  Totten 
Elementary  school  and  concluded  her  education  in  the  Minneapolis  area. 

She  married  Rodney  Huus  in  Duly  of  1998  in  Grand  Forks.  Rosie  and  Rod 
made  their  home  in  Grand  Forks. 

Rosie  enjoyed  spending  time  with  her  children,  grandchildren,  family  and 
many  friends.  She  was  a thoughtful  and  caring  person  who  enjoyed  life  to 


the  fullest. 

Rosie  loved  and  respected  the  elderly  and  cared  for  them  as  a Certified 
Nursing  Assistant  across  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota  until  the  time  of  her 
death . 

Rosie  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Rodney  A.  Huus;  two  daughters;  eight 
sons;  20  grandchildren  and  four  great-grandchildren:  Shelly  (Steve) 
Hemmelgarn  and  Matthew,  Travis,  Johnathan,  and  Jared  of  East  Bethel,  MN; 
Mary  (Joe)  Adelmeyer  and  Shayna,  Samantha,  Kristen,  Alexa  of  Juneau,  AK; 
Keith  (Tina)  DuBois  and  Dominic,  Danielle,  Janet,  Keith  II  of  McGrath,  MN; 
Ed  Wanna  of  Belcourt,  ND;  LaVern  A.  Lawrence  of  Sartell,  MN;  Greg  (Lisa) 
Lawrence  and  Ryan,  Jeremy  and  Nicholas  of  Alexandria,  MN;  Dion  Taylor  of 
Thompson,  ND;  Mike  Taylor  and  Alonna,  Sabrina,  Brandon  and  Autumn  of  Grand 
Forks;  Don  Taylor  and  Keenan  of  New  Brighton,  MN;  and  Cory  Taylor  of  Grand 
Forks,  ND;  one  stepson,  Rodney  T.  Huus  of  Grand  Forks;  three  sisters, 
Amelia  LeNoir  of  Devils  Lake,  Theresa  Charboneau  of  Fort  Totten,  Irene 
Shipley  of  Jamestown;  one  brother,  Melvin  of  Minneapolis;  and  several 
nieces  and  nephews  including  special  niece,  Mary  Ellen  Monette  of  Devils 
Lake. 

Rosella  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  daughter,  Janet;  two 
brothers,  Benjamin  "Banjo"  and  Alexander  "Ganger";  and  one  sister,  Dorine 
Hjertaas . 

Gilbertson  Funeral  Home,  Devils  Lake,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 
October  12,  2003 
Pamela  Rose  (Ross)  Mazakahomni 

Pamela  Rose  (Ross)  Mazakahomni,  He  Hak  Cistinna  Win  (Little  Elk  Woman), 
19,  of  Fort  Totten,  ND,  died  early  Tuesday  morning,  Oct.  7,  2003  at  the 
MeritCare  Hospital,  Fargo,  ND. 

Mass  of  Christian  burial  will  be  Monday  at  10  a.m.  on  at  St.  Michael's 
Catholic  Church,  St.  Michael,  ND. 

Visitation  will  be  Sunday  at  5 p.m.  at  the  Tekakwitha  Center,  St. 
Michael,  with  a rosary  and  scripture  service  beginning  at  9 p.m.  Fr. 
Joachim  Mudd  will  officiate  and  burial  will  be  held  in  St.  Michael's 
Catholic  Cemetery. 

Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  all  of  Pamela's  friends  and  family.  Active 
pallbearers  will  be  Isaiah  Funmaker,  Derrick  Bull,  Alvin  Bear,  Victor 
Rainbow,  CJ  Poitra  and  Robert  A.  Green. 

Pamela  Rose  Mazakahomni  was  born  on  April  8,  1984  in  Devils  Lake,  ND, 
the  daughter  of  LaVerne  (Feather)  Bear  and  the  late  Delvin  Ross.  She 
attended  school  at  Four  Winds  and  went  to  Kicking  Horse  Job  Corp  in 
Montana.  Pamela  resided  in  Fort  Totten  all  of  her  life.  She  possessed  in 
dancing  at  pow-wows,  visiting  with  her  friends  on  the  phone  and  the 
computer . 

Pamela  is  survived  by  her  mother,  LaVerne  and  step-father  Alvin  Bear,  of 
Fort  Totten;  adopted  pow-wow  parents,  Glen  "Todd"  and  Julia  Fox, 
Minnewaukan;  sister,  Krissy  Ross  of  Fort  Totten;  half  sister,  Shayla  Ross, 
of  Fort  Totten;  brother,  Curtis  Feather,  Sr.  of  Bismarck;  grandmother, 
Katie  (Ross)  Twohearts;  aunts,  Miriam  Ross  and  Darlene  Feather  of  Fort 
Totten;  uncles,  Melvin  Peoples  and  Ralph  Peoples  of  Fort  Totten,  Gene  Paul 
Tokio,  ND,  Melvin  Feather,  Bismarck,  ND;  many  cousins,  nieces  and  nephews; 
favorite  nieces.  Trinity  Ross  and  Starla  Feather;  and  favorite  nephews, 
Todd  Leftbear  and  Joseph  Gourd,  Jr. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Delvin  Ross;  paternal 
grandfather,  Melvin  Peoples,  Sr.;  maternal  grandparents,  Charles  and 
Josephine  (Adolph)  Feather;  uncles  and  an  aunt. 

Gilbertson  Funeral  Home,  Devils  Lake,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Devils  Lake  Daily  Journal. 

October  7,  2003 
Narcisse  Thunder  Shield 

Narcisse  Thunder  Shield,  60,  San  Jose,  Calif.,  formerly  of  Standing  Rock 
died  Oct.  5,  2003,  at  a San  Jose  medical  center. 


Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge,  S.D. 

October  13,  2003 
Narcisse  Thunder  Shield 

Narcisse  Thunder  Shield,  60,  Little  Eagle,  S.D.,  died  Oct.  5,  2003,  in 
San  lose,  Calif. 

Services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  CDT  Wednesday  at  St.  Paul's  Church, 
Little  Eagle.  Burial  will  be  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Further  arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge,  S.D. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Bismarck  Tribune. 

October  7,  2003 
Mildred  Siers 

RAPID  CITY  - Mildred  Siers,  84,  Rapid  City,  died  Saturday,  Oct.  4,  2003, 
in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  three  sons,  Lester  Siers,  Denver,  and  Albert  Siers  and 
Douglas  lensen,  both  of  Rapid  City;  five  daughters,  Wanda  Siers,  Margaret 
Siers  and  Thelma  Siers,  all  of  Rapid  City,  Helen  White  Dress,  Pueblo, 

Colo.,  and  Sue  Deranger,  Regina,  Canada;  one  sister,  Thelma  Spears,  Hot 
Springs;  40  grandchildren;  80  great-grandchildren;  and  one  great-great- 
grandchild  . 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Wednesday,  Oct.  8,  at  Billy  Mills 
Hall  in  Pine  Ridge.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Oct.  10,  at  Billy 
Mills  Hall,  with  the  Rev.  Steve  Sanford  officiating.  Rick  Two  Dogs  will 
officiate  over  traditional  Lakota  services.  Burial  will  be  at  Holy  Rosary 
Mission  Cemetery  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Annabelle  Top  Bear-Ferguson 

KYLE  - Baby  Annabelle  Top  Bear-Ferguson,  infant,  Kyle,  died  Saturday, 

Oct.  4,  2003,  in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Corey  Ferguson  and  Hevin  Top  Bear,  both 
of  Kyle;  one  sister,  Ceriah  Ferguson,  Kyle;  her  maternal  grandparents, 

Vern  and  Rochelle  Top  Bear,  Kyle;  her  maternal  great-grandparents,  Lloyd 
and  Vina  Yankton,  Kyle;  her  paternal  grandparents,  Mary  Little  White  Man 
and  Lyle  Ferguson,  Kyle;  her  paternal  great-grandfather,  Leonard  Ferguson, 
Kyle;  and  her  paternal  great-great-grandmother,  Isabel  Pourier,  Gordon, 

Neb . 

Visitation  service  will  be  at  10  a.m.  today  at  St.  Barnabas  Episcopal 
Church  in  Kyle.  Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  today  at  the  church,  with  the 
Rev.  Cordelia  Red  Owl  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  St.  Barnabas 
Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Kyle. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

October  8,  2003 
Shayowna  Kills-Small 

WOUNDED  KNEE  - Baby  Shayowna  Kills-Small,  infant.  Wounded  Knee,  died 
Saturday,  Oct.  4,  2003,  in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Leslie  and  Anessha  Kills-Small,  Wounded 
Knee;  one  sister,  Alaceya  Kills-Small,  Wounded  Knee;  her  maternal 
grandparents,  Ronald  Little  Moon  Sr.  and  loAnne  Little  Moon,  Wounded  Knee; 
her  maternal  great-grandparents,  Victoria  Little  Moon,  Pine  Ridge,  and 
Robert  LaMont,  Wounded  Knee;  her  paternal  grandparents,  Phyllis  Kills- 
Small,  Portland,  Ore.,  and  John  Ghost,  Manderson;  and  her  paternal  great- 
grandfather, Lula  Two  Bonnett,  Manderson. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Thursday,  Oct.  9,  at  Wounded  Knee 
Church  of  God.  Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Saturday,  Oct.  11,  at  the  church. 
Burial  will  be  at  Kills-Small  Family  Plot  in  Porcupine. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 


October  9,  2003 


Benton  Brown 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Benton  Brown , 22,  Eagle  Butte,  died  Tuesday,  Oct.  7,  2003, 
at  Huron  Regional  Medical  Center. 

An  all-night  wake  service  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  Friday,  Oct.  10,  at  HV 
Johnson  Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
Saturday,  Oct.  11,  at  the  cultural  center,  with  the  Rev.  Norman  Blue  Coat 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  UCC  Cemetery  in  Green  Grass. 

Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

October  11,  2003 
William  L.  Lone  Hill 

PORCUPINE  - William  L.  Lone  Hill,  66,  Porcupine,  died  Thursday,  Oct.  9, 
2003,  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Sophia  Lone  Hill,  Porcupine;  three  sons, 
Donovan  Lone  Hill,  William  Lone  Hill  Jr.  and  Dana  Lone  Hill,  all  of 
Porcupine;  two  daughters,  Donette  Lone  Hill  and  Tanya  New  Holy,  both  of 
Porcupine;  one  adopted  daughter,  Sarah  Running  Hawk,  Porcupine;  one  sister, 
Annie  Kills  Right,  Porcupine;  and  seven  grandchildren . 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge. 

October  13,  2003 
Jim  Hunter 

KYLE  - Jim  Hunter,  55,  Kyle,  died  Saturday,  Oct.  11,  2003,  at  Rapid  City 
Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Carlene  Hunter,  Kyle. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Sioux  Funeral  Home  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Rapid  City  Journal. 

October  12,  2003 

Mr.  Dana  Alexander  "Buddy"  Scott 

Mr.  Dana  Alexander  "Buddy"  Scott  met  Jesus  at  2:07  PM  on  Thursday 
October  9th,  2003  in  the  St.  John  Medical  Center  at  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  2:00  PM  on  Tuesday  in  the  Stumpff 
Funeral  Home  Chapel  with  Pastor  Jason  Elmore  of  the  Friday  Night  Church 
and  Pastor  Kent  Adrian  of  the  Christ  Community  Church  officiating.  Funeral 
services  and  cremation  arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Stumpff 
Funeral  Home. 

A memorial  has  been  established  and  those  who  wish  to  make  a 
contribution  in  memory  of  Dana  may  do  so  to;  the  Cancer  Society  c/o  Kathy 
Leeper  P.0.  Box  1094  Bartlesville,  Oklahoma  74005. 

Dana  was  born  June  29,  1953  at  Bartlesville,  Oklahoma  to  Y.A.  and  Bette 
B.  (Whiteturkey)  Scott,  Jr.  He  graduated  from  College  High  School  in  1971, 
and  attended  Northeastern  State  College  at  Tahlequah  for  one  year.  Dana 
was  self  employed  in  the  Floor  Covering  business  and  has  a god  given  gift 
for  and  love  of  Music.  He  was  an  accomplished  drummer,  and  played  with 
multiple  bands  throughout  the  years. 

Dana  lived  in  Colorado  and  enjoyed  the  mountains,  hiking,  skiing, 
rafting  and  lived  there  for  six  years  prior  to  moving  back  to  Bartlesville 
in  July  2002.  He  was  a member  of  the  Delaware  Tribe  of  Indians  and  was 
proud  of  his  heritage  and  never  missed  the  Fall-Leaf  Pow-Wow  and  enjoyed 
watching  football  and  Nascar  Racing  with  his  sons.  Although  Dana  had  many 
talents  and  interests  God  was  the  first  priority  in  life  after  becoming  a 
Christian  seven  years  ago. 

He  was  committed  to  studying  scripture  and  ministering  to  others.  He 
took  a strong  stand  for  Christ  and  upheld  his  teachings  in  Spoken  word  and 
how  he  lived  his  life.  He  fought  a brave  battle  with  cancer  and  endured  in 
like  Job,  faithful  and  trusting  in  God.  He  was  a humble  servant,  and  slave 
to  Christ  (Doulos),  and  in  his  own  words  "don't  worry;  all  is  well  with  my 
Soul . " 

He  is  survived  by  his  two  sons  Nathan  A.  Scott  and  Ryan  A.  Scott  of 


Bartlesville  and  his  sister  Yvonne  A.  Vanwyk  also  of  Bartlesville.  He 
leaves  behind  many  friends  who  are  deeply  connected  to  his  heart  including 
his  loyal  pet  Kodi  (Siberian  Husky) . 

Dana  is  loved  by  all  who  knew  him  and  will  be  greatly  missed. 

Dana  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents. 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Bartlesville  Examiner-Enterprise. 

October  7,  2003 
Ronald  Douglas  Pappan 

RICHWOODS,  Mo.  - Ronald  Douglas  Pappan,  D.V.M.,  former  resident  of  Ponca 
City,  died  at  his  home  in  Richwoods,  Mo.,  surrounded  by  the  love  of  his 
family  on  Oct.  2,  2003,  having  reached  the  age  of  62  years  and  23  days. 

Ron  was  born  in  Ponca  City  on  Sept.  9,  1941,  son  of  Clarence  Arthur 
Pappan  and  Isal  Dollette  Pappan  nee  Dillow.  As  a young  man,  he  was  united 
in  marriage,  and  three  children  were  born  of  this  union.  In  later  years, 
he  was  united  in  marriage  and  one  daughter  blessed  this  union.  On  April  10 
1993,  he  was  united  in  marriage  to  Arietta  3.  Ziegler,  and  one  daughter 
came  to  bless  this  union. 

Ron  is  survived  by  his  wife.  Arietta  Pappan  of  Richwoods,  Mo.;  by  one 
son,  Kirk  Pappan  Ph.D.  and  wife  Loretta  D.V.M.  of  Fletcher,  Mo.;  by  three 
daughters,  Sonya  Nelson  and  husband  Michael  of  Spring,  Texas,  Travis 
Pappan  of  Richland,  Mo.,  and  LaKota  Pappan  of  Richwoods,  Mo.;  his  parents- 
in-law,  Oliver  and  Donna  Ziegler  of  Dittmer,  Mo.;  one  brother,  Dennis  Ray 
Pappan  and  wife  Rita  of  Sugar  City,  Colo.;  three  sisters,  Delores  Phipps 
and  husband  Scott  of  Kaw  City,  Patricia  Fox  and  husband  D.K.  of  Tulsa  and 
Carole  Nissen  and  husband  Chad  of  Ponca  City;  and  nieces,  nephews,  great- 
nieces  and  great-nephews,  cousins  and  other  relatives. 

In  addition  to  his  parents,  Ron  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  daughter, 
Bonita  Pappan. 

Ron  was  a Christian  and  a member  of  St.  Martin's  United  Church  of  Christ 
in  Dittmer,  Mo.  In  recent  years,  he  enjoyed  visiting  Fairview  United 
Methodist  Church  in  Grubville,  Mo. 

After  graduating  high  school,  Ron  had  furthered  his  education  at  Kansas 
State  University,  graduating  from  the  School  of  Veterinary  Medicine  in 
1971.  After  graduation,  he  moved  to  the  Cedar  Hill  area  to  join  a 
veterinary  clinic  in  the  area.  For  more  than  20  years,  he  has  owned  and 
operates  Pineford  Vet  Services. 

He  was  a member  of  the  American  Quarter  Horse  Association,  the  American 
Buckskin  Registry  Association,  the  Missouri  Buckskin  Horse  Association, 
the  North  American  Trail  Ride  Conference,  the  Missouri  Cowboy  Poets,  the 
Kaw  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  and  the  St.  Clair  Saddle  Club. 

Ron  was  an  outgoing  man  and  a cowboy  at  heart.  He  was  proud  of  the  many 
quarter  horses  he  raised  and  trained,  and  many  have  become  world  champions 
He  enjoyed  trail  riding  and  often  served  as  a judge  for  NATRC.  He  was  a 
talented  musician  and  poet  and  entertained  family  and  friends  as  he  played 
his  guitar  and  sang  or  read  poetry  he  had  written.  His  family  was  his 
pride  and  joy,  and  nothing  made  him  happier  than  spending  time  with  them. 
He  was  always  willing  to  lend  a helping  hand  to  others.  His  wit  and  keen 
sense  of  humor  and  ability  to  enjoy  life  are  things  that  will  always  be 
remembered . 

A devoted  and  lovingly  husband,  father,  father-in-law,  son-in-law, 
brother,  brother-in-law,  uncle,  great-uncle,  cousin  and  treasured  friend, 
he  will  be  sadly  missed  and  lovingly  remembered  by  all  who  knew  and  loved 
him . 

The  funeral  was  held  10  a.m.  Monday,  Oct.  6,  at  Russell  Colonial  Funeral 
Home  in  St.  Clair,  Mo.,  with  the  Rev.  Richard  "Dick"  Hinson  officiating. 
Private  burial  will  take  place  at  a later  date. 

Memorials  may  be  made  to  the  Ronald  D.  Pappan  D.V.M.  Memorial  Fund  at 
Kansas  State  University,  KSU  Foundation,  2323  Anderson,  Suite  500, 
Manhattan,  Kan.  66502  or  for  LaKota  Pappan,  c/o  Arietta  Pappan,  P.0.  Box 
250,  Richwoods,  Mo.  63071. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2003  The  Ponca  City  News. 


October  12,  2003 


Dunior  Lackey 

Tecumseh  resident  Dunior  Lackey,  12,  died  Thursday,  Oct.  9,  in  Ada. 

He  was  born  Duly  28,  1931,  in  Stidham  to  Clem  and  Leora  (Moore)  Lackey. 
He  was  reared  in  Stidham  and  later  lived  in  Arizona.  He  had  lived  in 
Tecumseh  since  1972. 

Lackey  served  in  the  Army  with  the  45th  Infantry  Division.  In  1950,  he 
married  Frances  Bruno  in  Arizona. 

He  was  employed  by  the  city  of  Shawnee  as  a maintenance  superintendent, 
and  he  was  a member  of  the  Creek  Tribe. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents. 

Surviving  relatives  include  his  wife,  Frances  Lackey,  of  the  home;  four 
sons,  Derold  D.  Lackey  of  Tecumseh,  Stephen  A.  Lackey  and  David  W.  Lackey 
of  Bartlesville,  Roger  L.  Lackey  of  Shawnee;  a daughter,  Karen  Leora 
Austin  of  Tecumseh;  six  brothers;  two  sisters;  six  granddaughters.  Dawn 
Lackey,  Charli  Miller,  Michell  Lackey,  Smantha  Lackey,  Shelby  Lackey;  10 
grandsons,  Sam  Lackey,  George  Lackey,  D.D.  Lackey,  Dimmy  Lackey,  David 
Lackey,  Dames  Lewis,  Stephen  Lackey,  Michael  Lackey,  Wayne  Lackey  and 
Dacob  Lackey. 

Graveside  service  will  be  2 p.m.  Monday  at  Fairview  Cemetery  in  Harjo 
with  Danny  Halterman  officiating.  Cooper  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

Ricky  Doe  McNeil 

Tecumseh  resident  Ricky  Doe  McNeil,  19,  died  Thursday,  Oct.  9,  near 
Macomb. 

He  was  born  Dec.  31,  1983,  in  Idabel  to  Dudy  "Dulie"  McNeil  and  Robert 
Emerson . 

He  was  raised  in  the  Shawnee  and  Oklahoma  City  areas  and  graduated  from 
Bethel  High  School.  He  attended  Gordon  Cooper  Technology  Center  to  learn 
welding. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Eagle  Clan  and  Blackburn  Baptist  Church. 

Preceding  him  in  death  were  his  grandfather,  the  Rev.  Solomon  Kent, 
chief  of  Iowa  tribe;  an  aunt,  Marilyn  White,  and  an  uncle.  Nelson  White. 

Surviving  relatives  include  his  mother,  Dudy  McNeil;  a brother,  Brandon 
Phillips,  and  a sister,  Ashley  Phillips,  both  of  the  home;  an  uncle,  Quinn 
Ramsey  of  Shawnee;  grandmother,  Loretta  Roberts  of  Shawnee,  and  an  aunt, 
Kathy  McNeil  of  Georgia.  Other  relatives  include  Melvin  Webb  of  Oklahoma 
City,  Geno  Phillips  and  many  other  relatives. 

Services  will  be  2 p.m.  Monday  at  Bah-Ko-Dah.  Burial  will  be  at  the  Iowa 
Tribal  Cemetery  in  Perkins.  Strode  Funeral  Home  in  Stillwater  is  in  charge 
of  arrangements 
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October  8,  2003 

Mary  Ruth  Bigman  Galindo 

ANADARKO  - Funeral  for  Mary  Ruth  Bigman  Galindo,  60,  Anadarko,  will  be 
at  1 p.m.  Thursday  at  Apache  Community  Building,  Anadarko,  with  Duke 
Tsoodle,  Andrew  "Sonny"  Ware  and  Tim  Nestell  officiating. 

A prayer  service  will  be  at  7 p.m.  today  at  Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home 
Chapel . 

Mrs.  Galindo  died  Monday,  Oct.  6,  2003,  at  a Lawton  care  center. 

Burial  will  be  at  Memory  Lane  Cemetery. 

She  was  born  Oct.  22,  1942,  to  Roy  and  Virginia  "Day"  Bigman  Sr.  She 
married  George  Galindo  in  Wichita  Falls,  Texas.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Apache  Tribe,  and  attended  First  Apache  Baptist  Church.  She  was  a 
community  health  representative  for  the  Apache  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  until  her 
retirement . 

Survivors  include  her  mother,  Virginia  Dones,  Fort  Cobb;  a son,  Freddie 
Galindo,  Anadarko;  three  daughters:  Lou  Ann  Burns,  Thelma  Bookman  and 
Claudia  Galindo,  all  of  Lawton;  three  brothers:  Roy  Bigman  Dr.;  Houston 


Klinekole,  Fort  Cobb;  and  Austin  Klinekile,  Apache;  three  sisters:  Sharon 
Oldbear  and  Ivena  Hargrave,  Anadarko;  and  Gwendella  Miller,  Lawrence,  Kan. 
; and  many  grandchildren,  great-grandchildren,  nieces  and  nephews. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband;  her  father;  a son,  David 
Charcoal  Dr.;  two  brothers;  and  three  sisters. 

October  7,  2003 

Nancy  Deswood 

MANY  FARMS,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Nancy  Deswood,  68,  will  be  at  10  a.m., 
Wednesday,  Oct.  8 at  Our  Lady  of  Fatima  Church,  Chinle,  Ariz.  Father 
Blaine  Grein  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  family  plot.  Many 
Farms . 

Deswood  was  born  Nov.  15,  1934  in  Many  Farms  into  the  Water  Flows 
Together  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Cheek  People  Clan. 

Deswood  was  a bus  driver,  retired  from  Chinle  Unified  School  and  a 
Roadwoman,  Native  American  Church. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Hoskie  Deswood  Sr.;  sons,  Ben  Deswood  of 
Tsaile,  Ariz.,  Howard  Deswood,  Dennis  Deswood  Sr.,  Hoskie  Deswood  Dr.  and 
Daniel  Deswood  all  of  Many  Farms;  daughters,  Lena  Begay  and  Veronica 
Deswood  both  of  Many  Farms  and  Virginia  Deswood  of  Flagstaff,  Ariz.; 
parents,  Deschennie  Begay  Nez  and  Zonnie  Descheenie;  brothers,  Wallace 
Descheenie,  David  Descheenie  and  Doe  Descheenie  all  of  Many  Farms;  sisters 
Winifred  Yoe,  Selena  Chester  and  Dulia  Teller  all  of  Many  Farms;  28 
grandchildren;  and  13  great-grandchildren . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Daniel  Deswood,  Hoskie  Deswood  Dr.,  Ben  Deswood, 
Dennis  Deswood  Sr.,  Emerson  Deswood  and  Donovan  Deswood. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Darren  Toledo 

LITTLEWATER  - Services  for  Darren  Toledo,  15,  were  at  10  a.m.,  today  at 
Hosannah  Pentocostal  Church,  Crownpoint.  Dack  Delgarito  officiate.  Burial 
followed  at  Crownpoint  Community  Cemetery. 

Toledo  died  Oct.  2 in  Littlewater.  He  was  born  Aug.  5,  1988  in 
Crownpoint  into  the  Sagebrush  Hill  People  Clan  for  the  Mexican  People  Clan 

Toledo  attended  Littlewater  Head  Start,  Borrego  Pass  Day  School  and 
Crownpoint  Middle  School.  He  attended  Native  American  Church.  Hobbies 
include  playing  guitar,  drawing,  and  model  cars. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Goldie  D.  Mescal  and  Darrell  Toledo; 
sisters,  Carla  Toledo,  Carma  Toledo  and  Carmelia  Yazzie;  and  grandparents, 
David  Mescal  Dr.,  Dulia  B.  Enrico,  Mr.  & Mrs.  Linberg  Thompson. 

Toledo  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  great-great  grandmother.  Ester 
Yazzie  and  great-grandmother,  Martha  Mescal  and  Bessie  Garcia  Bighand. 

Pallbearers  were  Shawn  Yazzie,  Leon  Thompson,  Sheldon  Yazzie  and  family 
members . 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Rev.  Ogle  C.  Yates 

GRANTS  - Services  for  Ogle  Yates,  72,  will  be  at  noon,  Wednesday,  Oct.  8 
at  Free  Trinity  Navajo  Mission,  Tohlakai.  Burial  will  be  in  a private 
cemetery  on  the  Navajo  reservation  near  the  mission. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  4-7  p.m..  Grants  Mortuary  Chapel.  Evening 
services  will  then  be  recited  following  visitation. 

Yates  died  Oct.  3 in  Grants.  He  was  born  Dune  2,  1931  in  Fostoria,  Ohio. 

Yates  did  missionary  work  for  over  50  years  and  was  a member  of 
Allegheny  Wesleyan  Methodist  Group.  He  was  the  superintendent  of  the  All 
Tribes  Indian  Mission  School,  Director  of  Mt.  Taylor  Guidance,  and  Pastor 
of  Sawmill  Chapel  in  Grants,  Calvary  Indian  Mission  in  Brimhall,  and 
served  as  a Chaplin  with  Cibola  General  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Seth  A.  Yates  of  Brimhall,  and  Dr.  Donathan 
D.  Yates  of  Waynesburg,  Pa.;  daughters,  Rachel  Adair  of  Martin  S.D., 

Dorcas  Ann  Yates  of  Grants,  and  Miriam  E.  Yates  of  Ethan,  S.D.;  13 
grandchildren;  and  four  great-grandchildren. 

Yates  was  preceded  in  death,  by  his  wife  Margaret  "Granny"  Yates. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Aaron  Yates,  Lindell  Adair,  Earl  Adair,  Donathan 


Yates,  Seth  Yates,  and  Dohn  Earls. 

Family  requests  in  lieu  of  flowers  donations  be  made  to  the  following: 
Reverend  Ogle  C.  Yates  Memorial  Fund  For  Missionary  Work,  Sawmill  Chapel, 
Wesleyan  Methodist  Church,  P.  0.  Box  206,  San  Rafael,  New  Mexico  87051. 

October  10,  2003 

Dohn  Florace  Guoladdle 

ANADARKO  - Funeral  for  3ohn  Florace  Guoladdle,  77,  Anadarko,  will  be  at  2 
p.m.  Saturday  at  Smith-Hackney  Funeral  Home  Chapel,  Anadarko,  with  the  Rev 
Tommy  D.  Subia  officiating. 

A wake  service  will  be  at  7 p.m.  today  at  the  funeral  home. 

Burial  will  be  at  Carnegie  Cemetery. 

He  was  born  March  3,  1926,  near  Alden,  to  Edgar  Newton  and  Maude 
Frizzlehead  Guoladdle.  He  graduated  from  St.  Gregory's  College  in  Shawnee. 
He  married  Wilma  Charlene  DeRoin  on  Dune  14,  1952,  in  Perry.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  Native  American  Church  and  the  Kiowa  Tribe.  He  was  in  the 
Chalepah  Blackfeet  Society. 

Survivors  include  two  daughters:  Donna  Marie  Smith  and  Cary  Lynn  Hicks; 
four  grandchildren:  Deanna  Marie  Quintero,  William  DeRoin  Hummingbird, 
Donathan  Van  Hicks  and  Daisy  Charlene  Hicks;  five  sisters:  Lola  Dendreyko, 
Maude  Ruth  Anderson,  Sharon  Bigman,  Maxine  Aitson  and  Cynthia  Guoladdle; 
and  two  brothers:  Bobby  D.  Guoladdle  and  Morgan  Guoladdle 

October  11,  2003 

Amos  Aitson  Sr. 

CARNEGIE  - Funeral  for  Amos  Aitson,  74,  Carnegie,  will  be  at  11  a.m. 
Monday  at  Cedar  Creek  Methodist  Church,  Carnegie,  with  the  Rev.  Monroe 
Tsatoke  and  the  Rev.  Sonny  Ware  officiating.  Special  guest  speakers  will 
be  Bud  Sahmaunt  and  Hank  Kansuta. 

A wake  service  will  be  at  7 p.m.  Sunday  at  the  church  with  Victor  Rivera 
and  Monroe  Tsatoke  officiating. 

Mr.  Aitson  died  Friday,  Oct.  10,  2003,  in  Carnegie. 

Burial  will  be  at  Cedar  Creek  Cemetery,  Carnegie,  under  direction  of 
Pitcher-Hackney  Funeral  Home,  Carnegie. 

He  was  born  Oct.  18,  1928,  in  Carnegie,  to  Dames  Franklin  Aitson  and  Amy 
Geionety.  He  attended  and  graduated  from  Riverside  Indian  School  where  he 
began  his  boxing  career.  He  was  a National  AAU  Boxing  Champion  in  1946  at 
Banttamweights . He  later  joined  the  U.S.  Navy  Corp,  and  received  many 
Golden  Gloves  Awards  as  a Naval  Boxer.  He  married  Lucille  Tsalote  on  Duly 
16,  1945.  They  lived  in  Dallas  where  he  retired  from  Lone  Star  and 
Pinkerton  Security.  He  moved  back  to  Carnegie  and  served  as  pastor  of 
Little  Red  Church.  He  was  later  founder  and  minister  of  Pentecostal 
Holiness  Church  (White  Church)  in  Carnegie.  He  also  founded  the  Kiowa  Hall 
of  Fame  in  1996.  He  was  inducted  into  the  American  Indian  Athletic  Hall  of 
Fame  in  Lawrence,  Kan.  He  was  a member  of  the  Oh-Ha-Mah  Lodge,  the  Kiowa 
Black  Leggings  Society,  the  Victory  Club  and  the  Kiowa  Original  Dancers. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  of  the  home;  seven  children:  Lincoln  Aitson 
Sr.  and  his  wife  Maxine,  Cora  L.  Chalepah,  Amos  Aitson  Dr.  and  Dalaine 
Aitson,  all  of  Carnegie;  Edgar  Allen  Aitson,  Dallas;  Honey  Aitson, 

Mountain  View;  and  Robin  Engleheart  Aitson  and  his  wife,  Kesa,  Anadarko; 
two  sisters:  Ema  Lee  Unap  and  Cary  Horse,  both  of  Carnegie;  three 
brothers:  Louis  PoorBuffalo  and  Billy  Aitson,  both  of  Carnegie;  and  Lavern 
Aitson,  Apache;  a special  brother,  D.T.  Goombi;  two  adopted  sons:  Phil 
Dupoint,  Carnegie;  and  Buddy  Huerta,  Mountain  View;  an  adopted  sister, 
Stella  Rivera,  Carnegie;  an  adopted  brother,  Victor  Rivera,  Carnegie;  20 
grandchildren:  Charmae,  Miranda,  Lincoln  Dr.,  Zae,  Carlo,  Dames,  Christina 
Maxine,  Candice,  Alexander,  Natalie,  Dubai,  Robin,  Dalaine,  Emma,  Olivia, 
Sarah,  Kaira,  Kylee  and  Wesley;  13  great-grandchildren : Anthony  Amos, 

Dacob  Lucious,  Keigan  Amos,  Gabrielle  Tsalote,  Avion  Emily,  Ambress, 
Ashley,  Kayla,  Burgandy,  Meadow,  Dakota,  Tristen  and  Dordan;  and  a great- 
great-grandson,  Nicholas  Vernon. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  a sister,  Katheleen  Aitson; 
three  brothers:  Patrick  Aitson,  Doseph  Aitson  Sr.  and  Carlos  Aitson;  and 


an  infant  son. 
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October  11,  2003 
Patrick  Wayne  Factor 

Funeral  services  for  Seminole  County  resident,  Patrick  Wayne  Factor 
are  scheduled  for  2 p.m.  Tuesday,  Oct.  14  at  the  Little  River  Baptist 
Church  of  Wewoka.  The  body  will  be  taken  to  the  home  Monday  afternoon  at 
5 p.m.  for  services  there  at  7 p.m. 

Interment  will  follow  at  the  Davis  Cemetery,  south  east  of  Sasakwa, 
under  the  direction  of  Stout-Phillips  Funeral  Flome.  Factor  died  Saturday, 
Oct.  11,  2003,  at  the  age  of  24.  Fie  was  born  in  Stillwater  on  Dune  26, 

1979,  to  Timmy  Factor  Dr.  and  Flora  Factor. 

Fie  was  a Seminole  Nation/BIA  firefighter  and  a member  of  the  Little 
River  Baptist  Church. 

Factor  was  baptized  at  the  Spring  Baptist  Church  at  the  age  of  nine. 

Fie  attended  school  in  Seminole  and  Varnum. 

Fie  is  survived  by  his  father,  Timmy  Factor  Dr.  of  Shawnee;  mother. 

Flora  Factor  of  Wewoka,  two  sons,  Adrian  Gene  Factor  and  Dakota  Wayne 
Factor,  both  of  Shawnee;  four  half-sisters,  Susan  Gray  and;  Sherry 
Tolliver,  both  of  Defferson  City,  Tenn.,  and  Susie  Factor  and  Flolly 
Factor,  both  of  Shawnee;  as  well  as  a host  of  other  relatives. 
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October  7,  2003 

Carleton  Tenequer 

TENEQUER  - Carleton  Troy  Tenequer,  42,  a resident  of  Albuquerque,  died 
Friday,  October  3,  2003. 

Fie  is  survived  by  his  daughters,  Tawnya  M.  Tenequer,  Morningstar  S. 
Tenequer,  Cheyenne  W.  Tenequer,  and  Seqouia  M.  Tenequer;  sons,  Doshua  A. 
Tenequer,  and  Ty  T.  Tenequer;  two  grandchildren,  Izayah  L.  Larsen  and 
Summer  Love  Larsen;  father.  Bob  W.  Tenequer,  Sr;  brothers.  Bob  W.  Tenequer, 
Dr.,  Nathaniel  Tenequer,  Virgil  A.  Tenequer,  and  Conrad  Tenequer. 

Fie  was  born  in  Bernalillo  County,  New  Mexico  and  attended  Laguna  Acoma 
High  School  and  Crownpoint  High  School  and  graduated  from  Crownpoint  High 
School.  Fie  resided  there  for  over  30  years  until  moving  to  Albuquerque.  Fie 
had  a very  unique  sense  of  humor  that  made  everyone  laugh.  Fie  was  a proud 
member  of  the  Comanche  tribe. 

Services  will  be  at  Calvary  Gospel  Chapel  in  Casa  Blanca,  New  Mexico. 
Pallbearers  will  be  Brian  Tenequer,  Merrill  Larsen,  Michael  Arviso,  lames 
Piaz,  Chris  Piaz,  Robert  Arviso,  Dr.,  Kevin  Bond,  and  Domingo  Vargas. 

Burial  will  take  place  at  Puguate  Pueblo.  Visitation  will  be  held  at 
Calvary  Gospel  Chapel  in  Casa  Blanca,  NM  on  Monday,  October  6,  2003  from 
3:00  p.m. 

French  Mortuary  10500  Lomas  Blvd.  NE  275-3500 
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October  9,  2003 

Roselyn  Duncan 

May  10,  1926  - Oct.  7,  2003 

Sanostee 

Roselyn  Duncan,  77,  of  Sanostee,  passed  away  Tuesday,  Oct.  7,  2003,  at 
San  Duan  Regional  Medical  Center.  She  was  born  May  10,  1926,  in  Sanostee, 
to  Lucy  Benally  and  Flasht  'ishnii  Bi  Yei  Begay.  She  was  of  the  Ta'chii'nii 
(Red  Running  Into  The  Water)  Clan,  born  for  the  Naakaii  Dine'e'  (Mexican) 
Clan.  Fler  maternal  grandparents  were  T ' baazhna ' a ' zha ' (Two  Who  Came  To 
Water)  Clan,  and  paternal  grandparents  were  Ashiihi  (Salt)  Clan. 

She  was  a native  to  the  state  and  county  and  was  a homemaker.  Fler 
hobbies  included  herding  sheep,  horseback  riding,  rug  weaving,  and 


spending  time  with  friends  and  family. 

She  is  survived  by  her  sons,  Larry  Duncan  and  Glenn  L.  Duncan;  daughters 
Betsy  Taliwood,  Ellen  Becenti,  Pauline  Barber,  Marilyn  Billey,  Sandy 
Duncan,  Carlene  Duncan,  Cynthia  Duncan;  sister,  Margaret  Begay;  30 
grandchildren,  19  great-grandchildren  and  one  great-great-grandchild . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Wilson  Duncan;  parents,  Lucy 
Benally  and  Hasht  'ishnii  Bi  Yei  Begay;  brothers,  John  Lowe,  Everett 
Haskie,  Keeyah  Begay,  and  Richard  Begay;  and  sisters,  A nazaa  Begay,  and 
Ida  Nez. 

Rosary  will  be  recited  at  6 p.m.,  today,  Thursday,  Oct.  9,  2003,  at  Cope 
Memorial  Chapel.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Friday,  Oct.  10 
2003,  at  Sacred  Heart  Parish,  414  N.  Allen  Ave.,  Farmington  with  Father 
Raymond  Mahlmann  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Memory  Gardens  of 
Farmington . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Kevin  Barber,  Walter  Barber  lr.,  Everett  Bigthumb, 
Randy  Billey,  Fernando  Duncan,  Garette  Duncan,  lerrick  Duncan,  and  TeeRyan 
Duncan.  Honorary  pallbearers  are  Elton  Becenti  lr.,  Eric  Becenti,  Eli 
Bigthumb,  Brent  Duncan,  Craig  Duncan,  Derrick  Duncan,  Gabriel  Duncan, 

Glenn  Duncan,  Larry  Duncan,  Leondro  Duncan,  Marvin  Duncan,  Leonard  Haskie, 
Elvan  Hovel,  Richard  Taliwood,  and  Quincy  Taliwood. 
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October  8,  2003 
Andrew  Wood 

SAWMILL,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Andrew  Wood,  70,  will  be  at  10  a.m., 
Thursday,  Oct.  9 at  Catholic  Church,  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz. 

Wood  died  Oct.  4 in  Gallup.  He  was  born  April  9,  1933  in  Sawmill  into 
the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan. 

Wood  attended  school  in  Fort  Defiance,  Wingate,  Shiprock  and  California 
Indian  School.  He  was  employed  with  NFPI  as  a truck  driver.  His  hobbies 
included  baseball. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Dorothy  Anna  Wood  of  Sawmill;  daughter, 
Andreanna  Wood  of  Sawmill;  brothers,  Willie  Wood  Tsosie,  Huskie  Wood,  Kee 
Tsinnijinnie  and  Thomas  Tsinni jinnie;  sisters,  Mary  Louise  Billiman,  Sarah 
Wilson  and  Dorothy  Charley;  and  four  grandchildren . 

Wood  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Stella  and  Hosteen 
Tsinnijinnie;  brothers,  Tom  Tsosie  and  Dan  Wood;  and  sister,  Mary  Ann 
Benally. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Sawmill  Chapter  House. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

October  9,  2003 
lames  Barker  Ir. 

HOUCK,  Ariz.  - Services  for  lames  Barker  lr.,  43,  will  be  10  a.m., 
Saturday,  Oct.  11,  Church  of  God,  Sanders,  Ariz.  Evangelist  Arthur 
Williams  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Houck  Community  Cemetery. 

Barker  died  Oct.  5 in  Sanders.  He  was  born  Feb.  25,  1960,  in  Gallup  into 
the  Black  Streak  of  Forest  People  Clan  for  the  Red  People  Clan. 

Barker  attended  Sanders  Public  School.  His  hobbies  included  playing 
electric  guitar,  gospel  and  rock  music. 

Survivors  include  daughters,  Maranda  Lynn  Barker  of  Houck  and  Chirese 
Barker  of  Albuquerque;  parents,  Agnes  and  lames  Baker  Sr.;  brothers, 
Anderson,  Emerson  and  lonah  Barker  all  of  Houck;  and  sisters,  Evangeline 
Barker  of  Houck,  Angela  lack  of  Phoenix,  Lula  McConnell  and  Monica 
Footracer  both  of  Sanders. 

Baker  lr.  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents;  brothers,  Wilson 
and  Fred  Baker;  and  sister,  Treva  Barker. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Frank  Bailey,  Raymond  lames,  Leland  Ashley,  Fred 
Baldwin  and  Art  Chester. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 


at  Houck  Chapter  House. 


Chee  Vandever  Dr. 

GRANTS  - Services  for  Chee  Vandever  Dr.,  47,  were  at  10  a.m.,  today,  at 
Emmanuel  Baptist  Church,  Milan.  Burial  followed  at  Grants  Memorial  Park. 

Vandever  Dr.  died  Oct.  5 in  Grants. 

Survivors  include  his  children.  Kit  Chee  Vandever,  Marcella  Vandever  of 
Haystack,  Delton  Vandever,  McCheejay  Vandever,  Chelia  Vandever  of 
Continental  Divide  and  Veda  Vandever;  brothers,  Hamp  Vandever,  Milton 
Vandever,  Derry  Vandever,  Derry  Vandever,  Terry  Vandever,  all  of  Haystack, 
Melvin  Vandever  of  Mexican  Springs,  Salcino  Vandever  of  Thoreau,  Stewart 
Vendever  of  Pinehill,  Alex  Vandever  of  Grants;  sisters,  Verna  V.  Yazzie  of 
Haystack,  Laverna  V.  Yazzie,  Nancy  V.  Yazzie,  Sarcina  Vandever  all  of 
Grants,  Lillian  Vandever  of  Coyote  Canyon;  and  seven  grandchildren. 

October  10,  2003 

Tony  Hogan  Begay 

MANUELITO  - Services  for  Tony  Begay,  67,  will  be  noon,  Saturday, 

Oct.  11  at  Cope  Memorial  Chapel.  Burial  will  follow  at  Gallup  City 
Cemetery. 

Begay  died  Oct.  8 in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Duly  18,  1936  in  Crownpoint. 

Begay  attended  Riverside  Indian  School,  Anadarko,  Okla. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Dorothy  Begay  of  Lupton,  Ariz.;  sons,  Dulius 
H.  Begay  of  Lupton  and  Gervase  H.  Begay  of  Black  Mesa,  Ariz.;  daughters, 
Violet  D.  Hosteen  of  Lupton;  brothers,  Frank  H.  Begay  and  Charley  H.  Begay, 
both  of  Crownpoint,  Wilbert  H.  Begay  of  Phoenix,  Tom  H.  Begay  and  Lewis  H. 
Begay  both  of  Chi-Chi-Tah;  sister,  Louise  Golbe  of  Shiprock;  and  four 
grandchildren . 

Begay  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  son,  Tony  H.  Begay  Dr.;  parents, 

Marie  and  Charlie  Hogan  Begay;  brothers,  Alfred  H.  Begay,  Mike  H.  Begay, 
Emerson  H.  Begay;  and  sisters,  Emma  Begay  and  Margaret  Douglas. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

October  11,  2003 
Henry  Boyd  Sr. 

FORT  DEFIANCE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Henry  Boyd  Sr.,  80,  will  be 
announced  at  a later  date. 

Boyd  Sr.  died  Oct.  8 in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  Aug.  22,  1923,  in 
Sawmill,  Ariz.  into  the  Big  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Edge  of  Water  People 
Clan . 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Gallup  Independent. 

October  7,  2003 
Michael  Arrowchis,  Dr. 

Michael  Arrowchis,  Dr.,  age  16,  of  Ft.  Duchesne,  died  October  4,  2003, 
from  injuries  sustained  in  an  automobile  accident. 

He  was  born  Duly  27,  1987,  in  Roosevelt,  to  Michael  Arrowchis,  Sr.,  and 
Linda  Hackford. 

Michael  was  a sophomore  at  Union  High  School  who  enjoyed  hunting, 
listening  to  music,  playing  video  games,  singing  traditional  Indian  songs, 
and  being  with  friends.  He  loved  practicing  martial  arts.  He  was  a great 
artist  and  wrestler,  taking  3rd  in  State.  He  will  be  missed  by  all  who 
knew  and  loved  him. 

He  is  survived  by  his  father,  Michael  (Connie)  Arrowchis,  Ft  Duchesne; 
mother,  Linda  Hackford,  LaPoint;  sisters,  MeLisa,  Buffy  Arrowchis,  special 
nephew,  Shaye  Wopsock,  and  special  friend,  Danet  Arrowchis  all  of  Ft. 
Duchesne;  grandparents,  Mark  and  Bonnie  Hackford,  LaPoint. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents,  Dorothy  and  Bishop 
Arrowchis,  cousins  Lloyd  Arrowchis,  Dr.,  and  Chalisa  Arrowchis;  and  an 
uncle,  William  "Bill"  Whitehead. 


Funeral  Mass  will  be  held  10:00  a.m.,  Wednesday,  October  8,  2003,  at  the 
St.  Helen's  Catholic  Church.  He  will  be  taken  home  Tuesday  at  4:00  p.m.  to 
Janet  Arrowchis'  home  in  the  Richardson  Subdivision,  Ft.  Duchesne.  A 
Rosary  will  be  held  there  at  5:00  p.m. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Uintah  Basin  Standard/Roosevelt,  UT. 

October  8,  2003 

Floyd  Packard  Sampson  III 

Floyd  Packard  Sampson  III,  31,  passed  away  on  October  6,  2003  at  Washoe 
Medical  Center. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Native  American  Church. 

He  is  survived  by  his  son,  Harley  Shane  Sampson,  6 yrs  old;  father, 

Floyd  P.  Sampson  Jr.;  mother,  Lula  Tsinni jinnie;  grandmothers,  Bessie 
Clizzie  & Irene  Ramos;  brothers  Daniel,  Jasper,  Bruce,  & Waylin 
Tsinnijinnie  all  of  AZ,  Carl  Wayne  Sampson  of  Fallon;  sisters,  Becky 
Clizzie-Sampson,  Delores  T.  Becenti  of  AZ,  & Natasha  Sampson  of  Reno;  & 
numerous  aunts  & uncles. 

Floyd's  final  resting  place  will  be  at  his  native  holy  grounds  in 
Arizona . 

Copyright  c.  2003  Reno  Gazette- Journal,  a Gannett  Co.  Inc.  Newspaper. 

October  9,  2003 

Dwane  Alden  Smith 
1939  - 2003 

A memorial  service  for  Dwane  Alden  Smith  of  Grand  Ronde  will  be  held  at 
3 p.m.  Saturday  in  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  Grand  Ronde  Community  Center 
Grand  Ronde.  Interment  will  be  private. 

Mr.  Smith  died  Oct.  1,  2003,  in  his  home.  He  was  64. 

He  was  born  Feb.  24,  1939,  in  Willamina,  the  son  of  Harold  and  Dorothy 
Fuller  Weaver.  He  attended  Willamina  High  School. 

He  served  in  the  Army  for  four  years,  then  settled  in  Grand  Ronde.  He 
started  work  as  a truck  driver  for  Loren  Golly.  He  was  a truck  driver  for 
20  years  with  Grimm  Brothers,  then  retired. 

Survivors  include  a son,  Shawn  Smith  of  Grand  Ronde;  two  daughters, 
Teresa  Bailey  and  Tammy  Garrison,  both  of  Grand  Ronde;  his  mother  of 
Sheridan;  four  brothers,  Richard  Weaver  of  Grand  Ronde,  Larry  Weaver  of 
Siletz,  Leslie  Weaver  of  Corvallis  and  David  Weaver  of  North  Pole,  Alaska; 
four  sisters,  Verna  Moehlmann  of  Willamina,  Joyce  Elmer  of  Grand  Ronde, 
Susan  Willis  of  Portland  and  Stephanie  Green  of  Garibaldi;  eight 
grandchildren  and  a great-grandchild . 

Memorial  contributions  may  be  made  to  the  Grand  Ronde  Food  Bank  in  care 
of  Macy  & Son  Funeral  Directors,  135  N.E.  Evans  St.,  McMinnville,  OR  97128 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  News-Register  Publishing  Co. /McMinnville,  OR. 

October  11,  2003 

Michele  Gierman  Solomon 

Michele  GIERMAN  May  8,  1954  - October  8,  2003  Michele  Gierman  Solomon 
of  Bellingham  died  on  October  8th. 

She  was  predeceased  by  her  parents.  Dr.  Steve  Gierman  and  Mary  Gierman 
Kane  and  by  her  husband,  John  R.  "Jack"  Solomon. 

Michele  is  survived  by  her  sons,  Nathan,  Joseph  and  Daniel  and  by  their 
brother,  John  Michael  Solomon  and  sister  and  husband  Ellie  and  Larry 
Kinley;  sisters  Stephanie  Gierman  of  Seattle  and  Milissa  Gierman  and 
husband,  Ron  Tokar  of  Walla  Walla;  brothers,  Phil  Gierman  and  wife  Rose 
Yates  of  Seattle,  and  Steve  Gierman  of  Palo  Alto.  She  is  also  survived  by 
her  stepfather,  W.  Jerome  Kane  of  Seattle,  numerous  nieces  and  nephews, 
and  many  other  extended  family  members  and  friends. 

Michele  graduated  from  WWU  in  1978  and  worked  for  Whatcom  County  for 
five  years.  Her  massage  therapy  practice  became  her  life's  work  for  the 


next  18  yeans.  The  last  15  years  of  Michele's  life  was  spent  on  the  Lummi 
Reservation  with  lack  and  their  three  boys.  She  leaves  numerous  Lummi 
family  and  friends. 

Rosary  at  7 p.m.  Sunday  & Service  at  10  a.m.  Monday  at  Christ  the  King 
Church,  117th  and  Dayton.  Burial  at  Holyrood  Cemetery,  with  a reception 
following.  Memorials  can  be  made  to  the  Multiple  Myeloma  Foundation  or 
Northwest  Indian  College. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Seattle  Times  Company. 

October  10,  2003 
Murphy  Allen  Broncho 

FORT  HALL  - Murphy  Allen  Broncho,  51,  returned  home  to  his  heavenly 
father  on  Sunday,  October  5,  2003,  in  Fort  Hall. 

He  was  born  February  13,  1951,  to  Bert  Broncho  and  Eva  Hardy  Broncho  in 
Blackfoot,  Idaho.  He  was  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Shoshone-Bannock  Tribes. 
He  attended  school  at  Blackfoot  High  School  in  Blackfoot,  Idaho;  Fort  Sill 
and  Chilocco  Indian  Schools  in  Oklahoma.  He  also  attended  the  Institute  of 
American  Indian  Art  in  Santa  Fe,  New  Mexico. 

Murphy  was  a talented,  professional  fine  artist.  He  enjoyed  doing  bead 
work  and  quill  work  along  with  tanning  hides.  He  enjoyed  traveling  and 
hunting.  He  liked  to  attend  powwows  and  meet  new  friends.  He  rekindled 
many  friendships  on  the  powwow  trail. 

He  enjoyed  sharing  his  artistic  abilities  with  his  nieces  and  nephew.  He 
was  always  ready  for  a laugh  and  ready  to  return  one. 

He  was  a printmaker  and  also  worked  as  a heavy  equipment  operator  on  the 
Spokane  Indian  Reservation,  the  D.R.  Simplot  Gay  Mine  in  Fort  Hall  and 
Basic  American  Foods  in  Blackfoot. 

Survivors  include  his  stepfather,  Edwin  Broncho,  and  his  mother,  Eva 
Broncho;  two  brothers,  Weldon  and  Paul;  two  sisters,  Myrna  and  Linda 
Broncho;  nieces,  BaNocka  Brunette,  Kailei  Broncho,  3a  Lynn  George;  and  a 
nephew,  Brennen  George;  an  uncle,  McManus  Broncho.  He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  his  father,  Bert  Broncho,  a brother.  Dames  Daniel  Broncho,  his 
paternal  grandparents,  Daniel  Broncho  and  Lilly  Teton  Broncho,  maternal 
grandparents,  Henry  Hardy  and  Bessie  Nannkey  Hardy. 

Viewing  is  at  the  Edwin  and  Eva  Broncho  home  on  West  Broncho  Road,  which 
began  the  afternoon  of  Wednesday,  October  8,  2003.  Funeral  services  are  at 
2 p.m.  today,  Thursday,  October  9 at  the  Broncho  home.  Burial  is  in  Cedars 
Cemetery  in  Fort  Hall. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Pocatella  Idaho  State  Dournal. 

Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter,  Valierian  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 

October  10,  2003 

Katherine  Bull  Plume 

Katherine  Dulia  Bull  Plume,  50,  of  Browning,  a homemaker,  died  of  a 
heart  attack  Saturday,  Oct.  4,  2003  at  her  home. 

Her  funeral  is  10  a.m.  (today)  Thursday,  Oct.  9 at  Heart  Butte  Methodist 
Church,  with  burial  in  St.  Anne's  Cemetery.  Day  Funeral  Home  is  handling 
arrangements . 

She  was  born  Oct.  29,  1952  and  was  raised  in  Heart  Butte  and  Browning. 

She  loved  movies,  her  home  and  her  cat. 

Survivors  include  a daughter,  Oreo  Bull  Plume;  sisters  Victoria  Bradley 
of  East  Glacier,  Delores  Long  Time  Sleeping  of  Heart  Butte  and  Ellen  Geidl 
of  Cut  Bank;  brothers  Angelo  Bull  Plume  and  Daniel  Bull  Plume  III,  both  of 
Browning,  and  David  Bull  Plume  of  Heart  Butte,  and  numerous  nieces  and 
nephews . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  a sister  Dune  Bull  Plume,  a 
brother  Allen  Douglas  Bull  Plume  Sr.,  and  a nephew  Doseph  Long  Time 
Sleeping. 


Esther  "WeeWee"  Brown  Farwell 

Esther  "WeeWee"  Brown  Farwell , 87,  of  Browning  died  Sept.  26,  2003  at 
the  Blackfeet  Care  Center  of  natural  causes. 

Her  holy  rosary  was  held  Sept.  29  at  the  Day  Funeral  Home.  Funeral  mass 
was  held  Tuesday,  Sept.  30,  at  the  Little  Flower  Parish. 

Father  Ed  officiated  the  mass,  music  was  provided  by  Merlin  Kipling  and 
the  burial  was  held  at  Willow  Creek  Cemetery  next  to  her  son,  Ken  Lipsey. 

She  was  born  on  Willow  Creek  Ranch  Nov.  2,  1915,  and  was  raised  at 
Willow  Creek  and  Browning.  Esther  graduated  from  Browning  High  School.  She 
worked  as  a photographer,  a welder  during  WWII  and  was  a cocktail  waitress 
at  Lake  Tahoe.  She  was  also  administrator  of  alcohol  treatment  for 
Veterans  Affairs  at  Sheridan,  Wyoming.  In  Later  years,  Esther  returned  to 
Browning  and  worked  in  the  credit  department  for  the  Blackfeet  Tribe. 

Esther  loved  to  listen  to  jazz  music  because  of  brother  Don  Brown's 
talent  in  the  professional  ranks. 

Esther  was  a leader  of  fashion  in  Browning.  The  Economy  Shop  was  a one- 
of-a-kind  dress  shop.  Each  month  Esther  was  their  most  prized  customer. 

She  is  survived  by  her  daughter,  Eileen  "Nora"  Farwell,  of  Portland,  Ore 
; sons  3ohn  "Day"  Farwell  of  Spokane,  Wash.,  and  Stephan  LaBuff  Dr.  of 
Moorehead,  Kent.;  her  sister,  Marjorie  Gerard  of  Cut  Bank;  brothers  Harold 
"Murphy"  Brown  of  Cut  Bank  and  Lawrence  "Herbie"  Brown  of  Minneapolis, 
Minn.;  eight  grandchildren  and  four  great  grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  son,  Ken  Lipsey;  her  parents.  Rose 
Connolly  Brown  and  Dames  X.  Brown;  her  brother,  Donald  Brown;  and  her 
sister,  Eileen  Brown  Steele. 

DeAnn  Brooks  Rides  At  The  Door 

DeAnn  Brooks  Rides  At  The  Door,  37,  a former  Browning  resident  and 
student  at  Haskell  Indian  College  in  Lawrence,  Kan.,  died  Monday  at  a home 
in  Lawrence.  The  cause  of  death  is  under  investigation. 

Her  funeral  was  2 p.m.  Saturday,  Oct.  4 at  Little  Flower  Catholic  Church 
with  burial  in  Rides  At  The  Door  Cemetery.  Day  Funeral  Home  of  Browning  is 
in  charge  of  arrangements . 

She  was  born  on  Dune  25,  1966  in  Great  Falls.  She  graduated  from 
Eldorado  High  School  in  Albequrque,  N.M.,  and  from  Montana  State 
University-Billings  College  of  Technology  with  an  A.S.  Degree. 

She  married  Matthew  E.  Renville.  She  was  the  Secretary/Treasurer  of  the 
Tekawitha  Club  at  Haskell  Catholic  Church,  member  of  Shoshone/  Piauta  Club 
the  Off-Campus  Club  and  the  Native  American  Church  Club.  She  also 
participated  in  Olympic  Opening  Ceremonies  2002  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 
She  enjoyed  participating  in  Powwows,  sweats.  Native  American  Church, 
Catholic  Church,  cultural  informative  activities  and  beadworking. 

Survivors  include  a daughter,  Karalee  Rae  Renville  of  Lawrence;  a son, 
Edmund  Dames  Rides  At  The  Door  of  Lawrence;  her  mother.  Ruby  Rides  At  The 
Door  of  Crow  Agency;  a sister,  Faye  Lynn  Rides  At  The  Door  of  Fort 
Duchesne,  Utah;  and  a brother,  Doseph  Rides  At  The  Door  of  San  Felipe,  N.M 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father  Alex  Rides  At  The  Door. 

Dohn  Young  Running  Crane 

Dohn  Young  Running  Crane,  82,  of  Browning,  a former  custodian,  died  of 
natural  causes  Friday,  Oct.  3,  2003  at  the  Blackfeet  Community  Hospital. 

His  funeral  is  2 p.m.  (today)  Thursday,  Oct.  9 the  school  gymnasium, 
with  burial  in  Grease  Wood  Cemetery.  Day  Funeral  Home  is  handling 
arrangements . 

He  was  born  May  1,  1921  and  raised  in  Starr  School.  He  attended  Browning 
Public  School  and  completed  the  eighth  grade  and  continued  to  pursue 
further  vocational  training  for  lab  certification  in  his  profession. 

Running  Crane  married  Edith  Old  Person  in  1958  at  the  Starr  Baptist 
Church  in  Browning. 

He  worked  for  Burlington  Northern,  Dell  Wall  Farm  and  retired  from 
Browning  Public  Schools  in  1987  in  Facility  Custodial  Services.  He  also 
worked  for  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Health  Services  as  a laborer/truck  driver. 

Running  Crane  was  founder  and  first  original  member  of  the  Starr  Baptist 


Church,  a fluent  Blackfeet  language  speaker,  with  much  cultural  knowledge 
of  the  medicine  pipe,  the  original  Warrior  Song,  Rough  Rider  Society, 

Brave  Dog  Society,  and  the  Mixed  Group  Society. 

He  played  center  for  the  Starr  School  Basketball  team,  fast  pitch 
softball  and  track  and  field.  In  his  elder  years  he  enjoyed  reading, 
spending  time  with  his  children  and  grandchildren,  attending  powwows  and 
basketball  games. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Edith  Young  Running  Crane  of  Browning; 
daughters  Lee  Ann  Young  Running  Crane,  Myrna  Young  Running  Crane  and 
Delphine  Old  Person;  sons  Loren  Young  Running  Crane  and  Leo  Old  Person;  a 
sister,  Dorothy  (Young  Running  Crane)  Florez  of  Missoula;  15  grandchildren 
and  eight  great-grandchildren . 

Willy  Steve  Spotted  Eagle 

Willy  Steve  Spotted  Eagle,  54,  ranch  hand,  of  Heart  Butte,  died 
Wednesday,  Oct.  1,  2003  at  Benefis  Health  Care  in  Great  Falls  of  Pneumonia. 

Funeral  services  were  Monday,  Oct.  6 at  St.  Anne's  in  Heart  Butte  with 
burial  at  St.  Anne's  Cemetery. 

Spotted  Eagle  was  born  in  Browning  and  raised  in  Heart  Butte.  He  was  a 
ranch  hand,  laborer  and  an  auto  mechanic. 

He  was  a member  of  St.  Anne's  Catholic  Church.  Spotted  Eagle  enjoyed 
visiting  with  friends,  family  and  grandparents,  riding  horseback,  fishing 
and  hunting. 

He  is  survived  by  a daughter  Geri  Prairie  Chicken  Shoe  of  Browning, 
sisters  Elizabeth  Spotted  Eagle  of  Heart  Butte,  Rita  Calf  Boss  Ribs  of 
Browning,  Roselyn  Spotted  Eagle  of  Browning,  and  a brother  Perry  Spotted 
Eagle,  Dr.  of  Browning. 

Robert  Vielle,  Sr. 

Robert  Vielle,  Sr.,  74,  of  Seattle,  Wash.,  died  Tuesday,  Sept.  30,  2003 
in  a Seattle  hospital  of  heart  failure. 

Funeral  mass  was  Tuesday,  Oct.  7 at  Little  Flower  Parish  in  Browning. 
Cremation  has  taken  place. 

He  was  a community  leader,  formed  the  4 Winds  group,  and  was  on  the 
Board  of  Governors  for  Holly  Park.  He  enjoyed  Powwows,  traditional 
teaching,  he  was  a spiritual  leader  for  two  Kateri  Circles  in  Seattle, 
worked  with  youth  for  spirituality  and  traditional  values  and  virtues.  The 
motto  of  his  4 Winds  group  was  "Giving  from  the  Heart."  His  main  mission 
was  bringing  people  together  in  love  and  traditional  ways  of  life. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Gail  Marie  Vielle,  daughter  Roberta  Racine  of 
East  Glacier,  stepdaughters  Nicole  Redmond  of  Everette,  Wash.,  and  Margaux 
Deroe  of  Lake  City,  Wash.,  son  Robert  Glenn  Vielle  of  Renton,  Wash., 
sisters  Martina  Gallineaux,  Bonnie  Edwards,  Gaylene  Henderson,  Elizabeth 
Gobert,  Stephanie  Blackman,  Cheri  Rattler  and  Dackie  Gallineaux,  all  of 
Browning,  brothers  Dohn  Gallineaux,  Dr.,  Tom  Gallineaux  and  Maynard 
Gallineaux  all  of  Browning  and  five  grandchildren. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother  Martha  Marie  Vielle  Gallineaux, 
daughters  Robin  Vielle  and  Rose  Vielle. 

Prisma  Weasel  Head 

Prisma  Georgee  Rae  Grace  Weasel  Head,  2-months-old , of  Browning,  died 
Saturday,  Sept.  27,  2003  at  IHS  hospital  of  SIDS,  Sudden  Infant  Death 
Syndrome . 

Funeral  services  were  Friday,  Oct.  2 at  Little  Flower  Parish  with  burial 
at  Willow  Creek  Cemetery. 

She  enjoyed  playing  with  her  great  grandma,  she  loved  to  smile  and  coo. 

She  is  survived  by  her  mother  Cherene  Weasel  Head  of  Browning, 
grandparents  Audra  and  Charlie  Weasel  Head  of  Browning,  and  great- 
grandmother Donna  Mae  Trombley  of  Browning,  great-grandmother  Ester  Bigby 
Dumont  of  Harlem  and  several  aunts,  uncles,  cousins  and  friends. 

Marlene  Wild  Gun 

Marlene  Wild  Gun,  5,  of  Heart  Butte,  died  of  sepsis  Monday,  Sept.  29, 

2003  at  a Browning  hospital. 

She  had  been  disabled  since  birth. 


Funeral  Mass  was  Saturday,  Oct.  4 at  St.  Anne's  Catholic  Church  in  Heart 
Butte,  with  burial  in  Wild  Gun  Hill  Cemetery  in  Heart  Butte.  Day  Funeral 
Home  of  Browning  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Survivors,  all  of  Heart  Butte,  include  her  parents,  Galen  and  Diana  Wild 
Gun;  a sister,  Melanie  Dubray;  and  grandmothers  Josephine  Wild  Gun  and 
Irene  Boy. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  grandfathers  Joseph  Wild  Gun  and  Francis 
Boy. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

October  12,  2003 
Mary  Ann  Costilla 

POLSON  - Former  Browning  resident  Mary  Ann  (Sarceeman)  Costilla,  69,  of 
Poison,  died  of  natural  causes  Friday  at  a Poison  hospital. 

Visitation  is  1 to  8 p.m.  today  at  Grogan  Funeral  Home  in  Poison.  Her 
funeral  is  10  a.m.  Monday  at  the  funeral  home.  Services  also  will  be  held 
at  Starr  School  Gymnasium  north  of  Browning  beginning  at  4 p.m.  Monday, 
with  burial  at  1 p.m.  Tuesday  in  Home  Gun  Cemetery. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Ed  Costilla  of  Poison;  her  children- 
Felicia  "Keela"  Smith  of  Browning,  Ricardo  Costilla  of  Poison,  Jani  M. 
Costilla  of  East  Glacier,  Valerie  A.  Costilla  of  Missoula,  David  M. 
Costilla  of  Poison,  Louisa  "Lisa"  F.  Cadman  of  Poison  and  Jose  I.  Costilla 
of  Missoula;  a sister,  Theresa  Sarceeman  DuBray  of  Poison;  and  13 
grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  a son,  Gerald  Home  Gun  and  a grandson. 
Copyright  c.  2003  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
October  13,  2003 
Mary  Ann  (Sarceeman)  Costilla 

POLSON  - Mary  Ann  (Sarceeman)  Costilla,  69,  of  Poison,  passed  away  on 
Friday,  Oct.  10,  2003,  at  St.  Joseph  Hospital  in  Poison  from  natural 
causes . 

Mary  Ann  was  born  on  Feb.  28,  1934,  to  Joseph  and  Maggie  (Home  Gun) 
Sarceeman  in  Browning.  She  grew  up  in  Browning  and  attended  Starr  School. 

She  met,  fell  in  love  with  and  married  her  soul  mate,  Edward  Costilla  in 
Browning.  He  swept  her  off  her  feet  and  they  moved  their  family  to  Houston 
in  1967.  They  raised  their  family  and  resided  in  Texas  until  moving  to 
Poison  in  1989. 

One  of  Mary  Ann's  main  accomplishments  in  life  was  taking  a mission  trip 
to  Ecuador  in  1985. 

She  made  most  of  her  own  clothing  and  was  an  excellent  seamstress  and 
crocheted  many  afghans.  She  was  known  on  the  Flathead  Reservation  for  her 
authentic  Mexican  food.  People  knew  her  as  the  "Tamale  Lady." 

She  loved  to  attend  pow-wows.  She  especially  loved  her  traditional 
Blackfeet  customs  and  was  very  fluent  in  her  Blackfeet  language.  She  was 
an  instructor  in  the  Blackfeet  language  at  Rice  University  in  Houston  and 
the  Salish  Kootenai  College  in  Pablo. 

Mary  Ann  was  a devout  Christian  and  graced  her  family  with  Christian 
values . 

She  was  a member  of  the  Blackfeet  and  Piegan  tribes. 

She  is  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  her  son,  Gerald  Home  Gun;  two 
sisters,  Rosalie  Cutfinger  and  Sally  Big  Beaver;  and  a grandson,  Shawn 
Smith . 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband  Ed  of  Poison;  her  children,  Felicia 
"Keela"  Smith  and  Joe  of  Browning,  Ricardo  Costilla  (Brenda)  of  Poison, 
Jani  M.  Costilla  of  East  Glacier,  Valerie  A.  Costilla  (Perry  Nation)of 
Missoula,  David  M.  Costilla  of  Poison,  Louisa  "Lisa"  F.  Cadman  (Darin)  of 
Poison  and  Jose  I.  Costilla  of  Missoula. 

She  was  also  blessed  with  13  grandchildren,  Megan,  Aaron,  Pearl  (whom 
she  lovingly  referred  to  as  "Pearly  Gate"),  Hollie,  Ali,  Tiffany,  Ellie, 
Olivia,  Rebecca,  Raquel,  Darin  Jr.  (whom  she  lovingly  referred  to  as 


"Lambie  Pie"),  Verla  Mae  and  Lisa  Marie. 

She  is  also  survived  by  a sister,  Theresa  Sarceeman  DuBray  of  Poison  and 
numerous  other  relatives. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  1-8  p.m.  Sunday,  Oct.  12,  at  the  Grogan 
Funeral  Home.  Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Monday  at  the 
Grogan  Funeral  home  with  Pastor  Lockley  Bremner  officiating.  Services  will 
also  be  held  at  4 p.m.  Monday  at  Starr  School  gymnasium  north  of  Browning 
with  burial  at  1 p.m.  Tuesday  at  the  Home  Gun  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

October  11,  2003 

Victoria  Leonard,  29 
Anchorage 

Victoria  Colleen  Leonard,  also  known  by  her  Native  name,  Oomesauk,  was 
found  dead  Sept.  5,  2003,  at  her  Anchorage  home.  She  was  29. 

A service  was  held  at  Alaska  Native  Lutheran  Church. 

Ms.  Leonard  was  born  Feb.  24,  1974,  in  Anchorage  to  Marc  Gregory  and  Eva 
Kiyutelluk  Leonard.  After  graduating  from  the  Matanuska-Susitna 
Alternative  School  in  Wasilla  in  Dune  1995,  she  was  employed  at  Alaska 
Native  Medical  Center.  Most  recently,  she  worked  as  manager  of  food 
service  for  Blimpie's  Sub  and  Salad. 

Her  family  wrote:  "She  was  the  beloved  mother  of  three  beautiful 
daughters  who  love  her  very  much.  People  called  her  loving,  caring, 
respectful,  strong  and  wise.  Victoria  had  a certain  smile  and  laughter 
that  drew  many  people  to  her.  Her  laughter  was  with  truth  and  meaning,  and 
for  those  people  whom  she  knew,  her  love  toward  them  was  unconditional. 
Victoria  was  giving,  caring  and  always  made  sure  everyone's  needs  were 
taken  care  of;  many  times  her  own  needs  were  a lower  priority.  She  had  a 
lot  of  respect  for  her  elders.  She  did  not  turn  anyone  away  from  her  when 
people  just  needed  to  talk  or  to  get  advice  on  how  to  get  things  done, 
both  inside  and  outside  of  her  reach.  She  had  a ready  smile  for  people  and 
was  very  compassionate  to  family  and  friends. 

"Victoria  was  raised  in  a Christian  home  and  had  a strong  belief  in  God 
and  the  healing  power  of  prayer.  She  was  a member  of  the  Alaska  Native 
Lutheran  Church  in  Anchorage.  Victoria  was  certainly  a gift  to  us,  and  we 
will  miss  her.  She  had  an  impact  in  our  lives." 

Ms.  Leonard  is  survived  by  her  parents,  Marc  Gregory  and  Eva  Kiyutelluk 
Leonard;  children,  Dessica,  Tiffany  and  Brittany;  brothers,  Lawrence  and 
Marc  Leonard;  sister,  Angelica  Adonga-Leonard;  grandparents,  Davis  and 
Geraldine  Kiyutelluk  and  Carol  Ruth  Pagaran;  aunts  and  uncles,  Harriett 
Gales,  Dolly,  Arlene  "Kikie,"  Warren  and  Herbert  Kiyutelluk,  Terry  Robbins, 
Kirk  L.  and  Garth  A.  Leonard,  Kathleen  Babcock,  Paul  Leonard,  Carla  Stubbs 
and  Glenn  Leonard;  and  many  cousins. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandfather,  Alton  Leonard,  and  uncles, 
Robert  Kiyutelluk  and  Matt  Leonard. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

October  7,  2003 

Corrine  Bitternose 

BITTERNOSE  - Corrine  Michelle,  born  March  21,  1968,  has  gone  Home  to  Our 
Heavenly  Father  on  October  4,  2003. 

Predeceased  by  grandparents  Harvey  (Ada)  Bitternose  and  George  (Emily) 
Key;  daughters  Precious  and  Marissa;  brother  Harvey  William  Bitternose; 
aunts  Lillian  Key  and  Elizabeth  Anderson;  uncles  Adam,  Paul,  Orvin,  Norman 
Bitternose  and  Moses  Gordon;  niece  Amy  Lynn  Kaiswatum-Bitternose;  nephew 
Brian  Bitternose;  cousins  Terry,  Leona,  Tyrone,  Myrna,  Donald,  Gerald  and 
Deffrey  Key. 

Corrine  is  survived  by  her  beautiful  children  Miranda  (grandchild  on  the 
way),  Adam,  Kreedance  and  Miriah;  loving  parents  Margaret  Key,  Stuart 
Bitternose;  brothers  Clem  (Eunice),  Stuart  (Angie);  sisters  Germain 
(Dames),  Lesley  Ann  (Dason)  and  Angie  Severight;  aunts,  uncles,  numerous 


cousins,  nieces,  nephews  and  favorite  cousin  Karen  Pelletier. 

Prayer  Service  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  October  7,  2003  from  5:30  PM  to 
12:00  AM  at  the  I.M.C.F.,  3131  Dewdney  Ave.,  Regina,  SK.  The  Wake  will  be 
held  on  Wednesday,  October  8,  2003  at  7:00  PM  and  the  Funeral  Service  will 
be  held  on  Thursday,  October  9,  2003  at  11:00  AM,  both  in  the  George 
Gordon  First  Nation  Gymnasium,  with  Pastor  Sam  Abraham  and  Apostle  Edmond 
Gordon,  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  BirdPelletier  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  LEE  FUNERAL  HOME  757-8645 

Leilani  Cappo 

CAPPO  - Leilani  Loni  Rose  of  Regina  was  born  on  January  5,  1967  and 
passed  away  on  Sunday,  October  5,  2003. 

Loni  is  loved  and  remembered  by  her  parents,  Robert  (Nettie)  Cappo  and 
Margaret  Rockthunder;  brothers,  Jeff  (Stephanie)  Cappo,  James,  Darryl 
(Connie)  and  Bobby;  sisters,  Deborah,  Lynette  (James),  Gina  (Damon), 

Roberta  (Roy),  Jade  and  Sheylena,  as  well  as  her  companion,  Richard  Perry 
of  Burns  Lake,  B.C.;  adopted  brother;  Darren  (Sandra)  Lapequon, 
grandmother,  Mary  Louise  Rockthunder;  numerous  aunts,  uncles,  nieces, 
nephews  and  cousins. 

Predeceased  by  her  grandparents,  John  Rockthunder  Sr.,  Joseph  Cappo  and 
Philomene  Cappo;  two  brothers,  Kevin  Cappo  and  Evan  Cappo  in  infancy. 

Wake  will  be  held  at  4:00  P.M.,  Tuesday,  October  7,  2003  at  Piapot  Band 
Hall,  Piapot  First  Nation,  SK.  Traditional  First  Nation  Funeral  will  be 
held  at  1:00  P.M.,  Wednesday,  October  8,  2003  at  Piapot  Band  Hall  with 
Elders  officiating.  Interment  will  follow  in  Muscowpetung  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  in  care  of  PARAGON  FUNERAL  SERVICES  (359-7776) 

October  8,  2003 
Beatrice  Lavallee 

LAVALLEE  - Beatrice  "Kikaweenaw  askee  Kahookwaymaysit"  On  October  6, 

2003,  at  the  age  of  73,  Beatrice  passed  away  peacefully,  with  her  family 
at  her  side,  at  her  home  on  the  Piapot  First  Nation. 

Beatrice  leaves  this  world  to  join  her  family  in  the  Spiritworld:  Her 
parents  Gabriel  and  Eugenie  Lavallee;  grandparents  Joe  and  Mabel 
Whitestar;  brother,  Winston;  daughters,  Karen  and  Annette;  and  adopted  son 
Dennis  Lightening. 

She  is  survived  by  her  sons:  Walter  Jr.  (Mary  anne),  Paul  (Dodie),  Ray, 
Woodrow  (Christine);  brothers  Alfred,  Walter  (Lena);  Ray  (Tillie); 

Alphonse;  Eddie  (Elaine);  8 grandchildren,  Gabriel,  Nathaniel,  Ray  Jr., 
Jacob,  Melissa,  Stephanie,  Sherri,  Willow;  2 great-grandchildren,  Angelina 
and  Colton;  numerous  nieces,  nephews,  relatives  and  many  friends.  Beatrice 
was  employed  at  the  First  Nations  University  of  Canada  as  the  Elder.  She 
touched  the  hearts  of  all  those  she  worked  with  and  taught  with-students, 
faculty,  and  staff. 

A traditional  wake  will  be  held  Thursday,  October  9,  2003  at  4:00  p.m. 
at  the  Piapot  Hall,  Piapot  First  Nation,  SK.  A traditional  funeral  service 
(Elders  officiating)  will  be  held  on  Friday  October  10,  2003  at  11:00  a.m. 
Internment  to  follow  at  the  Piapot  traditional  burial  grounds. 

Arrangements  in  care  of  PARAGON  FUNERAL  SERVICES  (359-7776). 

Joseph  Mcnab 

MCNAB  - Joseph  Bidwell,  born  July  27,  1931  passed  away  peacefully  at  the 
Pasqua  Hospital  on  Monday,  October  6,  2003  at  the  age  of  72  years.  Joe  was 
a veteran  in  the  Korean  War,  a peace  keeper  and  a cowboy. 

He  is  predeceased  by  his  parents,  Gilbert  and  Katherine  McNab;  sisters, 
Audrey,  Kathleen,  Verna,  Elaine;  brother,  Clarence;  son,  Gary;  daughter, 
Cheryle. 

Joseph  is  survived  by  sons,  Delbert,  Joseph  (Barb),  Ron,  Eugene  (Denise), 
Sam,  (Jocelyn);  daughters,  Donna  (Tim),  Jocelyn  (Vern);  brothers,  Leslie, 
Bev  (Leona);  sisters,  Alice  (Clarence),  Agnes  (Ken),  Lorna  (Fred),  Marlene 
(Rob);  numerous  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren,  nieces,  nephews, 
relatives  and  friends. 

A Wake  will  take  place  at  4:00  p.m.  Thursday,  October  9,  2003  at  the 
Gordon  First  Nation  Gymnasium.  A Veteran's  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  at 


2:00  p.m.  Friday,  October  10,  2003  at  the  Gordon  First  Nation  Gymnasium 
with  Rev.  Arthur  Anderson  and  Rev.  Dale  Gillman  officiating.  Interment  at 
St.  Luke's  Cemetery. 

The  McNab  family  would  like  to  thank  the  Pasqua  Flospital  nurses  from  3D 
as  well  as  Native  Services,  our  many  friends  and  family  for  their  help  and 
support . 

Arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  LEE  FUNERAL  HOME  757-8645. 

Brenda  Pelletier 

PELLETIER,  MARCELLA  ROSE  (SAL)  - Late  of  Cowessess  first  nation,  passed 
away  in  Vancouver,  B.C.  on  Sunday  October  5,  2003  with  her  children  at  her 
side.  Sal  was  born  Danuary  7,  1947. 

Sal  is  predeceased  by  her  parents,  Donat  and  Damima  Pelletier.  Brothers, 
Cheb,  Mitch,  Tommy  and  a sister,  Glenda. 

Sal  is  survived  by  her  loving  children,  Clinton  (Phillis)  and 
grandchildren,  Cashtin  and  Shaniqua  of  Regina,  Sask.  Mike,  Lori,  lulie  and 
grandchildren,  Mercedez  and  Deshawni  of  Vancouver,  B.C.  Brothers,  Beko 
(Brenda)  of  Regina,  Sask.  and  Blair  (Gail)  of  Winnipeg,  Manitoba.  One 
uncle,  Hubert  Acoose  of  Regina,  Sask.  Step-mom,  Sarah  Cladwell  of 
Saskatoon,  Sask.  Also,  numerous  neices,  nephews,  cousins  and  extended 
relatives . 

Beko  and  Blair  invite  the  many  friends  who  knew  Sal  to  a wake  at  the 
Gathering  Place,  4001  3rd  Ave.  N.  Regina,  Sask.  on  Saturday,  October  11, 
2003  at  5:00  p.m.  Rev.  Clark  Stevenson  will  minister  along  with  others. 

Cremation  interment  will  occur  at  a later  date. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2003  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 

October  9,  2003 

Dustine  Ashland  "Lane"  Shade 

DUSTINE  ASHLAND  "LANE"  SHADE,  precious  daughter  of  Dustin  and  Carrie 
Shade  was  called  home  to  be  with  our  Lord  on  Friday,  October  3,  2003  at 
the  age  of  12  years. 

Lane  leaves  behind  a large  family  to  mourn  her  passing  among  them  her 
sister  Lesley,  brother  Kieven,  nieces  Shoshonii  and  Ta-Liyah,  grandfather 
Allen  Shade,  grandmother  Verden  Chief  Moon,  numerous  aunts,  uncles, 
cousins  and  extended  family  and  friends. 

Lane  was  predeceased  by  her  brother  Dason,  sister  Danice,  paternal  great 
grandparents  Chris  and  Katherine  Shade,  paternal  great  grandparents 
Ambrose  and  Maggie  Shouting,  paternal  grandmother  Louise  Shade,  maternal 
grandfather  Fredrick  Weasel  Fat  11,  Harold  Chief  Moon,  maternal  great 
auntie  Rosella  and  uncle  Donald  Black  Plume,  cousin  Larry  Shade,  cousins 
Curtis  and  Isreal  Weasel  Moccasin. 

Lane  was  born  in  Lethbridge  on  November  29,  1990  and  was  raised  and 
enjoyed  her  short  life  on  the  Blood  Reserve.  Lane  was  in  seventh  grade  at 
Cardston  Dunior  High  at  the  time  of  her  passing.  She  was  a very  outgoing 
girl  with  many  friends  from  school,  the  reserve  and  from  her  previous 
school,  St.  Mary's  Elementary  School,  Lethbridge.  She  enjoyed  attending 
the  social  gatherings  on  the  different  reserves  with  her  family.  Lane 
especially  enjoyed  the  many  trips  her  family  went  on  such  as  Disneyland, 
etc.  Lane  was  looking  forward  to  being  an  "official"  teenager  on  her  13th 
birthday  (November  29)  eagerly  planning  her  party  with  her  friends.  Of  her 
passions  and  pass  times  she  loved  "chatting"  on  her  computer  and  hanging 
out  on  the  phone  with  her  friends.  A favored  computer  game  was  "Halo". 

Lane  also  enjoyed  dancing  and  listening  to  hip  pop  music.  Lane  was  a great 
help  or  "right-hand"  to  her  mother  and  especially  to  her  older  sister, 
Leslie,  with  baby  Ta-Liyah.  She  leaves  a great  void  in  the  family's  daily 
life  and  will  be  sadly  missed. 

The  candle  vigil  will  be  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  October  8th  at  7:00 
P.M. 

A Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  ST.  MARY'S  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION  CHURCH, 
Blood  Reserve,  on  Thursday,  October  9,  2003  from  7:00  P.M.  to  11:00  P.M. 
with  Reverend  Les  Kwiatkowski  O.M.I.  officiating. 

A Funeral  Mass  will  be  celebrated  ST.  MARY'S  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION 


CHURCH,  Blood  Reserve  on  Friday,  October  10,  2003  at  11:00  A.M.  with 
Reverend  Les  Kwiatkowski  O.M.I.  Celebrant. 

Interment  to  follow  at  the  Blood  Band  Cemetery,  the  family  section. 
Cornerstone  Funeral  Home  & Crematorium. 

Copyright  c.  2000  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 
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October  25,  2003 

Western  Cherokee  Duninhdi/harvest  moon 
Mvskogee  Otowoskv-rakko/big  chestnut  moon 
+ + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  ! 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 


<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.comj 
www.pechanga.netj  Frostys  Amerindian  and  ndn-aim  Mailing  Listsj 

newsgroup:  alt.nativej  UUCP  email 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 


<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


When  it  comes  time  to  die,  be  not  like  those  whose  hearts  are  filled 
with  the  fear  of  death,  so  when  their  time  comes  they  weep  and  pray 
for  a little  more  time  to  live  their  lives  over  again  in  a different 
way.  Sing  your  death  song,  and  die  like  a hero  going  home." 
_Tecumseh,  Shawnee 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  j 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

| languages  in  North  America,  j 
[ only  175  exist  today.  [ 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
[ learned  by  children.  [ 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

| will  disappear.  j 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  | 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  j 

[ Institute  I 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

i one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

i eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

i its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"  | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  I 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
i to  the  democratic  principles  j 
[ of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

f as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  [ 

i so  that  my  forefathers  i 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  - + 


Journey 
The  Bloodline 

For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 

We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 

For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 

We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 

We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 

We  Flurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 

We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 

We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


Treaty  Unity  Riders 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


William  lanklow,  now  charged  with  manslaughter,  takes  full  credit  for 
steering  HUD  funds  to  open  a shooting  range  near  Bear  Butte,  disregarding 
how  such  a range  might  desecrate  this  Sacred  place  of  prayer,  and 
defying  of  the  clearly-stated  opposition  of  many  of  his  own  constituents. 

This  should  come  as  zero  surprise  to  anyone  in  Indian  Country.  lanklow 
has  a long  record  of  speaking  out  against  and  initiating  actions 
unfavorable  to  Native  Peoples.  A proposal  to  question  lanklow' s moral 
fitness  to  serve  in  the  Congress  outlines  the  major  issues  well. 

Hank  Adams  (Assiniboine-Sioux)  wrote  to  House  leaders  on  Ian.  7,  asking 
for  "an  inquiry  into  the  moral  Constitutional  qualifications  of  William 
lanklow  of  South  Dakota  to  sit  as  a member  of  the  U.S.  House  of 
Representatives . " 

Adams  asked  the  House  leaders  for  a qualifications  inquiry  into  four 
areas : 

1.  "Did  Mr.  lanklow  rape  or  sexually  assault  lancita  Eagle  Deer,  a minor 
and  legal  infant  in  his  custody  and  care,  on  or  about  lanuary  13, 

1967,  on  the  Rosebud  Indian  Reservation,  South  Dakota?" 

2.  "Has  Mr.  lanklow  persistently  misrepresented  to  the  public  the  nature 
of  his  offense  against  another  minor  female,  as  charged  in  juvenile 
criminal  proceedings  against  him  in  Moody  County,  South  Dakota, 
preceding  his  premature  departure  from  high  school  and  his  floater 
enlistment  in  the  U.S.  Marines?" 

3.  "What  was  the  nature  and  complete  record  of  actions  of  Mr.  lanklow,  as 
state  Attorney  General  - including  police  communications  under  his 
custodial  care  and  purview  - on  lune  26,  1975,  in  Pierre,  Hot  Springs 
and  Oglala  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation,  South  Dakota  - and 
under  what  varied  claims  of  authority  did  he  act?  Did  Mr.  lanklow 
subsequently  abuse  his  office  and  records  control  to  effectually  deny 
due  process  and  equal  protection  of  the  law,  as  well  as  a fair  trial 
and  justice  itself,  to  a citizen  of  the  United  States:  Leonard 
Peltier?" 

4.  "Did  Mr.  lanklow,  successively  as  Attorney  General  and  as  Governor  of 
South  Dakota,  derelictly  fail  in  official  duties  for  acting  to  secure 
justice  for  a foreign  national,  Anna  Mae  Pictou  Aquash,  whose  murdered 
remains  were  found  on  February  24,  1976,  in  the  state  of  South  Dakota  - 
and  whose  murder  is  yet  unprosecuted  to  date?" 

Source: 

"Questions  from  past  follow  lanklow  into  the  House" 

Posted:  lanuary  17,  2003  - 11:30am  EST 

by:  Suzan  Shown  Harjo  / Columnist  / Indian  Country  Today 

One  long  unanswered  charge  concerns  his  "alleged"  rape  of  lancita  Eagle 
Deer. 

At  the  age  of  16  William  lanklow  was  convicted  of  the  sexual  assault  of 
a 17-year  old  woman.  As  a juvenile  offense,  this  conviction  carried  little 
weight  under  U.S.  law. 

However,  in  1966,  while  working  as  the  tribal  attorney  for  the  Rosebud 
Sioux,  lanklow--aged  27--was  accused  of  raping  his  children's  15-year-old 
babysitter,  lancita  Eagle  Deer,  at  gun  point.  Adult  sexual  offenses  being 
more  grave  than  this  earlier  recorded  exploit,  lanklow  used  his  capacity  as 
head  of  reservation  legal  services  to  stave  off  the  (illegible)  of  formal, 
federal  charges.  He  then  resigned  his  position  and  left  tribal 
jurisdiction . 

In  October  1974  evidence  was  brought  before  Rosebud  Chief  lustice  Mario 
Gonzalez  seeking  disbarment  of  lanklow  based  on  the  lancita  Eagle  Deer 


rape  charges. 

Judge  Gonzalez  issued  an  order  to  appear  to  Janklow,  but  neither  Janklow 
nor  his  lawyer  appeared  when  the  case  opened  on  October  31. 

Judge  Gonzalez  was  furious  that  the  government  had  defied  his  subpoena 
when  the  hearing  opened  with  the  testimony  of  Jancita  Eagle  Deer.  He 
concluded  in  his  opinion  dated  October  31,  1974."  that  "the  Court  is 
satisfied  that  the  rape  allegations  against  Janklow  are  properly  proven 
for  the  purpose  of  the  hearing  held  today  [to  determine  whether  or  not 
charges  should  be  brought]  to  warrant  disbarment:  ' 

Jancita  Eagle  Deer  was  found  dead  on  a Nebraska  road  several  months 
after  the  testimony  which  lead  to  Janklow' s disbarment  from  practicing 
law  on  the  Rosebud  reservation. 

The  absolute  truth  about  Bill  Janklow' s alleged  offense  against  Jancita 
Eagle  Deer,  and  suspicions  about  his  possible  involvement  in  her  death 
will  never  be  fully  known;  but  this  editor  hopes  his  latest  escapade  and 
the  provable  death  at  his  hands  will  land  him  in  jail. 

It  should  certainly  take  another  Indian-hater  out  of  the  public 
limelight  and  force  him  back  into  the  shadows  from  which  he  scurried. 

WINTER  REZ  HELP  WINTER  REZ  HELP  WINTER  REZ  HELP  - = - = - 

If  you  know  of  a reliable  point  where  funds  can  be  sent  to  assist 
these  precious  elders  please  drop  me  a note  at  gars@nanews.org 
and  make  the  subject  (all  caps)  WINTER  HELP. 

> this  list  will  remain  up  until  January  > 

PLEASE  email  gars@nanews . org  with  any  updates/additions 

From:  wn27  <wn27@waseskun . net> 

Sub j : Winter  Clothing 

Mailing  List:  Frostys  Amerindian  <f rostysamerindian@yahoogroups . com> 

Good  evening, 

I was  asked  to  request  winter  clothing,  coats,  boots,  gloves,  t-shirts, 
sweat  shirts,  etc.  for  the  Waseskun  Healing  Center  men  from  anyone  in 
the  vacinity  of  Montreal/Kahnawake  who  may  have  extras.  Many  of  the  men 
do  not  have  warm  clothes  and  are  from  the  north,  Atlantic  Canada  or 
Ontario.  We  can  arrange  to  have  them  picked  up.  We  can  be  contacted  by 
e-mail  (staff@waseskun.net)  or  by  phone  (450-883-2034)  - Jo-ann. 


Carter  Camp 
P.O.Box  1012, 

Rosebud  S.D.  57570 
cartercamp@yahoo . com 

Carter  and  his  wife  distribute  to  families  with  children.  So  clothing 
for  all  age  children  are  need,  from  infants  up.  The  basic  needs  toys, 
blankets,  warm  things,  diapers,  panties,  tooth  brushes,  hats,  socks,  etc. 


From:  "Brigitte  Thimiakis"  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 
Sub j : IMPORTANT  Note  to  Winter  Request 

From:  Sue  Buck  - Please  Read,  and  Forward  - 
[ PLEASE  FORWARD  where  needed  - thank  you  ] 

Urgent  Winter  Request  for  Donations 


Greetings, 


If  you  wish  to  make  a difference  and  help  children  and  elders  through 
the  harsh  winter  months  in  Montana,  please  take  the  time  to  read  this 
request.  On  behalf  of  reliable  Northern  Cheyenne  contacts  from  Lame 
Deer,  we  are  once  again  collecting  donations  for  the  children's  shelter 
and  senior  citizens  center  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation. 

Our  goal  is  to  collect  new  and  good  quality  used  items  for  the  shelter 
and  senior  center,  as  well  as  toys  which  can  be  used  for  the  children's 
shelter  at  Christmas  time.  The  toys  will  be  distributed  during  the 
Christmas  give  away  but  the  clothes  and  blankets  will  be  distributed 
right  away.  During  Montana  winters,  the  temperature  can  drop  to  30  or 
40  degrees  below  zero  so  warm  winter  clothing  can  be  lifesaving.  Often, 
when  a child  arrives  at  the  shelter,  all  they  have  is  what  they  are 
wearing.  This  is  very  sad,  but  it  is  the  reality  these  children  have  to 
face.  When  a child  leaves  to  go  to  a foster  home,  or  some  other  place, 
the  people  at  the  shelter  try  to  send  a weeks'  worth  of  clothing  with 
the  child  so  they  will  at  least  have  something.  In  other  words,  what 
ever  is  sent  to  the  shelter  can  be  used  and  there  is  a great  need. 

There  is  a very  high  turnover  rate  due  to  the  extreme  poverty  in  the  Big 
Horn  and  Rosebud  Counties. 

The  senior  citizens  center  is  in  special  need  of 

- blankets 

- warm  winter  coats 

also  needed  by  the  seniors  are  socks,  gloves,  boots,  hats  and  scarves 

The  children's  shelter  is  in  special  need  of 

- warm  winter  coats  and  clothing 

- a baby  crib  and  related  bedding 

- twin  size  bedding  of  all  types, 

- blankets 

- toys 

The  children  range  in  age  from  0 to  12  years. 

Since  they  have  school  for  the  children  at  the  shelter,  there  is  also  a 
need  for: 

- educational  toys, 

- writing  paper, 

- pencils, 

- crayons 

or  anything  else  used  in  schools. 

They  can  also  use  grooming  supplies  like  toothpaste,  tooth  brushes, 
soaps  and  shampoos,  combs,  hair  brushes,  hair  barrettes,  rubber  bands  or 
other  types  of  hair  or  pony  tail  holders.  Last  but  not  least  : pampers 
diapers  or  pull-ups. 

Please  note  that  we  have  changed  and  reorganized  our  mailing 
instructions  from  those  suggested  last  year.  Contact  suemontana@mcn.net 
for  mailing  information  other  than  regular  US  Mail  service.  (Also 
please  include  your  name  and  address  if  you  would  like  for  us  to 
acknowledge/confirm  receipt  of  your  donations) 

Donations  can  be  sent  to  the  following  address: 

Honor  Your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children 
% Sue  Buck 
PO  Box  901 

Great  Falls,  MT  59403-0901 
USA 

The  priority  of  our  group,  "Honor  your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children"  is 
to  make  sure  all  donations  get  to  where  they  are  supposed  to  and 
recognized.  It  is  very  important  to  us  to  make  sure  that  everything  is 
distributed  fairly  and  to  those  in  the  greatest  need. 


Additional  contact  information: 


Brigitte  Thimiakis,  Greece 
thimiakischool@the. forth net .gr 
Celine  Branchard,  France 
littlered@club- internet . fr 
Sue  Buck,  Project  Coordinator,  MT 
suemontana@mcn . net 

Thank  you  for  any  assistance  you  can  give. 

WINTER  REZ  HELP  WINTER  REZ  HELP  WINTER  REZ  HELP 


If  you  know  of  a reliable  point  where  funds  can  be  sent  to  assist 
these  precious  elders  please  drop  me  a note  at  gars@nanews.org 
and  make  the  subject  (all  caps)  WINTER  HELP. 

> this  list  will  remain  up  until  January  > 

PLEASE  email  gars@nanews . org  with  any  updates/additions 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 


Gary  Smith  Night  Owl  (*,*) 

P.  0.  Box  672168  ) 

Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A.  ===w=w=== 
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- Challenge  to  Indians  Everywhere 

- Klamath  Tribes  reject 
Private  Land  proposal 

- S'Klallam:  Bring  our  Songs  Out 

- Lost  Code  Talkers  to  get  Medals 

- Senate  approves  $143.9  Million 
for  loss  of  Lands 

- Janklow  defends  use  of  Grant 
for  Shooting  Range 

- Janklow:  Shooting  Range  Grant 
'my  idea' 

- Deal  could  end 
Trinity  River  dispute 

- Leech  Lake  Band  finances  Aired 

- 3 North  Dakota  Tribes 
selling  Bison  Products 

- Ponca  Tribe  builds  Earthen  Lodge 

- Tribal  Newspaper  goes  Independent 

- Blackfeet  Tribe 

starts  a Tribal  Youth  Ranch 

- Nisqually  Tribal  Hatchery 
gives  free  Salmon 

- Rocky  Boy  plans  Bison,  Elk  Reserve 

- Native  Hawaiians  rally  for  Rights 

- Amazonian  Tribes 

seek  Property  Jurisdictions 
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-<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="BUY  INDIAN" 
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Challenge  to  Indians  Everywhere 
Buy  Indian  for  Seven  Days  in  November 
TURTLE  ISLAND  US 
Louis  Gray  10/18/2003 

The  week  of  November  16  through  the  22nd  should  be  a great  time  for 
Indian  people.  This  is  not  a Federal  Holiday,  nor  an  affirmative  action 
mandate  from  up  high.  What  I'm  proposing  is  that  Indian  people  make  a 
concious  effort  to  buy  from  each  other  in  every  way  possible. 

Buy  an  Indian  newspaper.  From  the  Native  American  Times,  Lakota  Journal, 
Indian  Country  Today,  News  From  Indian  Country  and  Native  Journal.  Buy  one 
of  each.  All  of  us  work  extremely  hard  to  bring  you  the  news.  News 
gathering  is  an  expensive  undertaking.  We  cover  news  that  would  have  gone 
unnoticed  or  take  the  time  to  get  the  Indian  side  of  the  story.  We  are 
writing  history  on  the  run.  But  we  need  your  help.  With  your  purchase  you 
will  ensure  that  Indian  news  will  continue. 

Buy  an  Indian  Book.  Buy  it  new  and  try  to  purchase  a hardback.  Buy  some 
of  the  great  works  of  fiction  by  Sherman  Alexie,  Louise  Erdich,  Joy  Harjo, 
Joseph  Bruchac,  Charles  Redcorn,  Ron  Quincy,  Susan  Power,  Leslie  Marmon 
Silko,  Robert  Conley  Sara  Sue  Hoklotubbe  and  all  the  others.  They  toil 
away  in  silence  telling  our  stories  with  little  chance  of  making  a decent 
living.  But,  you  can  change  that  by  purchasing  the  great  literature  found 
in  bookstores  everywhere. 

How  about  works  of  non-fiction  like  Elizabeth  Bird,  Clyde  Ellis,  Eva 
Marie  Garroutte,  Maureen  Trudelle  Schwarz,  Joyce  Hitler,  Yvonne  Wakim 
Dennis,  Arlene  Hirschfelder,  Wilma  Mankiller,  Tony  Hollihan,  Berverly 
Hungry  Wolf,  Fergus  M.  Bordewich,  Michael  Leroy  Oberg,  Thomas  E.  Mails  and 
so  many  others  who  tell  the  true  story  of  the  American  Indian.  From 
scholarly  works  to  essays  on  the  life  and  times  of  Native  people.  We  must 
keep  these  fine  people  working  in  documenting  our  world  through  our  eyes. 
But  this  would  all  come  to  a stop  of  publishers  thought  Indian  people  did 
not  read  our  own  books.  Buy  them  all,  give  them  as  gifts  and  encourage 
others  to  buy  and  read  Indian  books. 

Buy  an  Indian  CD.  Our  music  is  the  soundtrack  to  our  lives.  Go  buy  Bill 
Miller,  Robbie  Robertson,  Terry  Tsotigh,  Tommy  Ware,  Cher,  Wayne  Newton, 

Ed  Ames,  Joseph  Fire  Crow,  Yellow  Hammer,  Southern  Thunder,  Cozad  Family, 
Blues  Nation,  Indigenous,  XIT,  Redbone,  Red  Thunder,  Rita  Coolidge, 
Litefoot,  Joanne  Shennendoah,  Darren  Geffre,  Robert  Mirabal,  Crystal  Gayle, 
Carlos  Nakai,  Tom  Bee,  John  Trudell,  Chebon  Tiger,  Hank  Williams  and  the 
late  Jimi  Hendrix.  There  are  of  course  tons  more.  Buy  as  many  as  you  can. 

We  have  lost  too  many  songs  and  our  new  singers  deserve  our  support. 

Rent  or  buy  a DVD.  Of  course  that  goes  for  video  tapes.  Indian  movies 
are  being  made  but  few  ever  make  into  wide  release.  So  that  means  renting 
and  buying  Smoke  Signals,  Dance  Me  Outside,  The  Business  of  Fancy  Dancing, 
Skins,  Dances  With  Wolves,  Last  of  the  Mohegans,  Little  Big  Man,  A Man 
Called  Horse,  Soldier  Blue,  Cheyenne  Autum,  Thunderheart,  and  other  movies 
which  tell  our  stories  on  film.  The  hire  Indian  actors,  writers,  directors 
and  extras  and  with  each  good  film  the  chances  of  another  Chris  Eyre  and 
Adam  Beach  will  emerge. 

Buy  a painting  from  Bill  Rabbit,  Murv  Jacobs,  Gina  Gray,  Ray  Winters,  R. 
C.  Gorman,  Fritz  Schroder,  Dale  Auger,  Kugee  Supernaw,  Sean  Standingbear, 
Anthony  Mitchell,  Jon  Tiger,  Robert  Lewis,  Fernado  Padilla,  Ruthie  Blalock 
Jones,  Janet  Smith,  Lionel  Worthington,  Paul  Pahsetopah,  Mark  Redfox,  Tony 
Abeyta,  Joe  Maktima,  Dante  Halleck,  Amado  M.  Pena,  Jr.,  Rhett  Lynch,  Gary 
Montgomery,  Bert  Seabourn,  David  Chethlahe  Paladin,  Yadeka  Fields  and  Mars 
Biggoose . 

Buy  a piece  of  pottery  or  sculpture  from  Mike  Daniels,  Anita  Fields,  Pat 
Mathiesen,  Roxanne  Swentzall,  Sandra  Victorino,  Doug  Hyde,  Tammy  Garcia, 
Nathan  Youngblood,  Virgil  Ortiz,  Christine  McHorse,  Marvin  Blackmore,  Jody 
Folwell,  Michael  Dean  Jenkins,  Dora  Tsepe,  Richard  Zane  Smith,  Robert 
Albert,  and  Lucy  McKelvey. 

More  categories  and  ways  to  support  Indian  people  and  Institutions  to  be 
named  later. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2003  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Klamath  Tribes  reject  private  land  proposal;  want  forest 
By  Doseph  B.  Frazier 
ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
October  14,  2003 

PORTLAND,  Ore.  - The  Klamath  Tribes  have  rejected  a proposal  by  a 
conservation  group  that  would  condemn  private  land  to  replace  what  the 
Klamaths  lost  when  their  reservation  was  terminated  in  1954. 

The  Oregon  Natural  Resources  Council  wrote  to  Oregon  Sens.  Ron  Wyden  and 
Gordon  Smith  on  Oct.  1 to  oppose  a Bush  administration  proposal  that  would 
transfer  more  than  1,000  square  miles  of  Winema-Fremont  National  Forest 
land  to  the  tribes. 

"The  tribes  were  wronged  in  1954  and  they  were  wronged  a century  before 
that,"  lay  Ward,  ONRC  conservation  director,  said  Tuesday. 

He  said  the  tribes  need  to  be  compensated  "but  depriving  people  of  1,000 
square  miles  of  national  forest  land  is  not  the  best  way  to  do  that." 

When  the  reservation  was  dissolved  about  690,000  of  the  1.1  million 
acres  went  to  national  forests  and  the  rest  went  to  private  hands. 

The  ONRC  proposed  buying  back  the  land  at  market  value  and  returning  it 
to  the  tribe,  which  was  established  in  1986.  People  with  residences  could 
keep  them  and  up  to  40  acres. 

"The  Klamath  Tribes  do  not  and  will  not  support  ONRC's  proposed 
alternative,"  Tribal  Chairman  Allen  Foreman  wrote  to  Ward. 

"It  is  difficult  for  us  to  imagine  how  ONRC  could  even  think  that  lands 
now  private,  in  place  of  the  reservation  lands  that  were  designated  as 
national  forest  lands  in  1961,  could  be  a plausible  solution  to  the  taking 
of  the  Klamath  Tribes  homeland." 

Bud  Ullman,  the  tribes'  water  attorney  in  Chiloquin,  said  the  tribes 
have  been  talking  with  the  Interior  Department  about  water  and  other 
resource  issues  including  tribal  proposals  to  regain  some  of  the  land 
taken  when  the  reservation  was  terminated. 

He  said  the  tribes  want  lands  now  controlled  by  the  U.S.  Forest  Service 
and  that  the  ONRC  proposal  was  made  without  consultation. 

Copyright  c.  2003  San  Diego  Union-Tribune  Publishing  Co. 
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'Bring  our  songs  out' 

Two  long-lost  paddles  are  brought  home  in  the  stirring  S'Klallam  tribe's 
song  ceremony. 

Rachel  Pritchett 
Sun  Staff 
October  20,  2003 

It  was  like  a giant  family  reunion  Saturday  night  when  about  400  Native 
Americans  from  19  canoe  nations  from  Canada  to  Oregon  converged  on  the 
Port  Gamble  S'Klallam  Tribal  Center. 

They  had  come  to  witness  a historic  moment  as  the  tribe  "brought  out" 


its  songs  and  accepted  two  long-lost  canoe  paddles. 

After  an  enormous  feast  of  salmon,  venison  and  crab,  the  mood  became 
somber  as  the  sacred  ceremony  began. 

Many  dressed  in  traditional  regalia  of  woven  cedar  vests,  feathered  hats 
and  red  button  shawls  and  listened  as  Tribal  Elder  Oliver  Hones  and  a 
large  circle  of  drum-beating  singers  summoned  ancestors  in  song. 

Hones  apologized  to  the  ancestors  for  not  preserving  the  ancient  songs 
of  the  oral-tradition  society  when  potlatches  were  outlawed. 

"And  now  they  are  coming  home,"  he  said. 

In  the  1800s,  S'Klallam  canoe  paddlers  visiting  the  northernmost  tribes 
of  British  Columbia  and  Alaska  during  potlatches  sang  songs  to  their  hosts 

In  the  1900s,  when  potlatches  were  outlawed,  the  northern  tribes  hung  on 
to  parts  of  the  songs. 

Growing  up  in  Alaska,  S'Klallam  friend  Duane  Pasco  of  North  Kitsap 
remembered  some  of  them  from  his  childhood  and  has  written  a collection  of 
songs  for  the  S'Klallams,  who  officially  performed  them  Saturday. 

"So  they're  grabbing  bits  and  pieces,  trying  to  reconstruct,"  Pasco  said 

"This  is  a revival." 

Four  honored  "witnesses"  sat  in  special  chairs  during  the  ceremony, 
making  sure  the  songs  were  performed  in  the  right  manner  and  remembering 
them  for  future  generations.  They  included  Guy  Capoeman  of  the  Quinaults, 
Connie  McCloud  of  the  Puyallups,  Lester  Green  of  Neah  Bay  and  Edgar 
Charlie  of  the  Ahousaht  nation  of  British  Columbia. 

The  songs  are  written  in  S'Klallam  language  and  in  Chinook  jargon,  a 
universal  language  once  used  by  Indians,  traders  and  missionaries. 

Some  simple,  some  complex,  the  songs  became  the  property  of  a person  or 
family.  They  were  about  trips  made  by  the  paddlers,  killer  whales 
(metaphors  for  the  S'Klallam  canoes),  life  and,  or  course,  love. 

After  Tribal  Chairman  Ron  Charles  welcomed  the  crowd,  he  announced, 
"Bring  our  songs  out." 

Then  began  the  evening  of  singing,  drumming  and  dancing.  A sea  of  red 
and  black  undulated  across  the  tribal  center  as  women  dancers  led  by 
Francine  Swift  performed  the  traditional  paddle  dances. 

Several  at  a time  wielded  paddles  as  they  rhythmically  made  their  way 
across  the  floor.  Men  took  up  song,  beating  the  drums  louder  and  louder 
until  they  suddenly  stopped.  Prayers  in  the  native  language  and  in  English 
were  said. 

In  one  of  the  most  stirring  moments  of  the  evening,  Puyallup  tribe 
member  Raymond  McCloud  Sr.  and  his  wheelchair-bound  mother,  Edith  McCloud, 
presented  the  S'Klallams  with  two  very  old  paddles,  the  only  ones  that  old 
known  to  the  tribe.  No  one  knows  for  certain  yet  how  old  the  small, 
pointed  paddles  are.  They  were  found  in  1959  in  a shed  on  the  reservation 
by  Robert  Brown  of  Tacoma  and  his  father.  Bill,  as  they  were  logging.  They 
took  the  paddles  home  and  forgot  about  them  for  decades  until  1991,  when 
Robert  Brown  rediscovered  them. 

Fie  contacted  the  nearby  Puyallup  tribe,  who  presented  the  paddles  to  the 
S'Klallams  Saturday  night. 

Tribal  members  hope  to  learn  much  from  the  original  paddles,  such  as  the 
material  they  were  made  of,  their  size  and  dimension.  Brown  attended  the 
ceremony. 

Accepting  the  paddles  swathed  in  rich,  red  material  and  tied  with  cedar 
boughs  were  Ron  Charles  and  Tribal  Elder  Hake  Hones.  A tiny  bell  rang  as 
the  hushed  crowd  watched.  Tribal  elders  held  up  the  paddles  for  all  to  see 
then  women  dancing  to  celebratory  songs  carried  the  paddles  throughout  the 
crowd . 

The  S'Klallams'  renewed  song  effort  began  in  1989,  when  the  tribe 
launched  its  35-foot  canoe  Klumachun  for  a paddle  to  Seattle  during  the 
Washington  centennial.  Many  paddles  have  take  place  since  then,  and 
according  to  paddler  Mary  Hones,  the  next,  to  British  Columbia,  is  slated 
for  next  summer.  The  need  for  songs  has  further  grown  as  the  tribal 
paddlers  received  more  invitations  to  sing  at  other  events. 

Each  of  the  19  canoe  nations  who  visited  Saturday  received  a traditional 
in-person  invitation  from  Tribal  Elder  George  Hones,  according  to  Mary 
Hones . 


Song  witness  Capoeman  explained,  "When  someone  comes  to  you  somewhere, 
you  have  to  go  there  and  help  them  any  way  you  can." 

Honored  guests  were  given  blankets,  rare  and  historic  cobalt  blue 
trading  beads,  new  paddles  painted  in  the  traditional  red  and  black  of  the 
Little  Boston  tribe  and  S'Klallam  baskets  filled  with  fish  and  jam. 

The  Port  Gamble  S'Klallam  Tribe  has  about  300  enrolled  members, 
according  to  Mary  Hones.  Construction  of  a longhouse  is  expected  in  a few 
days . 

As  for  the  future  of  the  S'Klallam  songs,  Mary  Hones  will  be  teaching 
some  of  them  to  students  at  Wolfle  Elementary  School  in  Kingston  in 
November,  Native  American  Awareness  Month. 

On  Thursday  last  week.  Hake  Hones  sat  at  a stool  carving  in  a shed  near 
the  tribal  center  as  he  listened  to  the  S'Klallam  songs  on  tape. 

"It's  something  that's  going  to  make  a difference  in  our  community,"  he 
said . 

Copyright  c.  2002  The  SUN/Bremerton,  WA. 
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Lost  Code  Talkers  to  get  medals 
By  Him  Snyder/The  Daily  Times 
Oct  20,  2003,  10:31  pm 

White  House  confirming  list  of  15  recently  identified 

WINDOW  ROCK,  Ariz.  - As  many  as  15  recently  identified  Navajo  Code 
Talkers  will  receive  Congressional  Code  Talker  Silver  Medals  during  a Nov. 
11  Veterans  Day  ceremony  in  Window  Rock. 

The  Navajo  Department  of  Veterans  Affairs  submitted  the  list  to  the 
White  House  to  confirm  the  men  served  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  as  Navajo 
Code  Talkers  during  World  War  II,  said  Hohn  Wilson,  a department  program 
and  project  specialist. 

The  department  will  release  the  names  of  those  receiving  medals  once  the 
list  is  confirmed. 

The  ceremony  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  Speakers  will  include  Navajo 
President  Hoe  Shirley  Hr.,  Council  Speaker  Lawrence  Morgan  and  the  new 
Navajo  Chief  Hustice,  Claudeen  Bates  Arthur.  Her  confirmation  hearing  goes 
before  the  Council  this  week. 

More  than  300  Navajo  Code  Talkers  - and  in  some  cases  their  surviving 
spouses  and  family  members  - received  the  Congressional  Code  Talker  Silver 
Medal  during  a ceremony  Nov.  24,  2001,  at  Raymond  Nakai  Hall  at  the  Navajo 
Nation  Fairgrounds  in  Window  Rock. 

The  15  men  were  not  included  in  that  ceremony  because  they  were  not 
found  or  confirmed  in  time. 

Another  man.  Code  Talker  David  Tsosie  of  Bloomfield,  was  excluded  by  the 
Navajo  Nation  just  days  before  the  2001  ceremony  because  his  Code  Talker 
status  could  not  be  confirmed.  A four-month  independent  investigation 
resulted  in  Tsosie  being  awarded  his  medal  in  March  2002. 

"I  applaud  the  Pentagon  and  the  Marine  Corps  for  taking  a closer  look  at 
their  records,  and  coming  up  with  information  that  provides  what  we 
suspected  all  along  - that  Mr.  Tsosie  is  very  much  worthy  of  a 
Congressional  Silver  Medal,"  U.S.  Sen.  Heff  Bingaman,  D-N.M.,  said  at  the 
time.  Bingaman  went  to  Tsosie' s nursing  home  to  personally  award  the  medal. 

"I  am  gratified  that  David  Tsosie,  a Navajo  Code  Talker  who  served  this 
nation  with  honor,  will  be  presented  with  the  medal  he  earned  so  long  ago. 
It's  very  important  we  pay  tribute  to  the  accomplishments  of  those 
veterans,"  U.S.  Rep.  Tom  Udall,  D-N.M.,  said  at  the  time.  Udall  later 
visited  Tsosie  in  his  nursing  home. 


The  original  29  Navajo  Code  Talkers  were  honored  during  a Congressional 
Gold  Medal  awards  ceremony  Duly  26,  2001,  in  Washington.  President  Bush 
recognized  four  of  the  five  surviving  original  Navajo  Code  Talkers  who 
made  the  trip  as  well  as  the  family  members  and  spouses  of  the  other  24 
original  Code  Talkers.  The  fifth  surviving  original  Code  Talker  was  too 
ill  to  attend. 

The  four  Code  Talkers  received  their  medals  a short  time  later  while 
they  were  still  in  Washington,  said  Pete  Valencia,  who  works  for  Udall  in 
Farmington.  Valencia  attended  the  Washington  ceremony. 

Bingaman  wrote  the  original  legislation  in  2000  to  get  the  Code  Talkers 
honored  with  congressional  medals.  His  bill  was  sponsored  by  Udall  in  the 
House  of  Representatives. 

A Navajo  inscription  written  by  Navajo  Code  Talker  Wilfred  Billey  of 
Farmington  on  the  gold  and  silver  medals  reads:  "Dine'  Bizaad  Yee  Atah 
Naage'e'  Yik'ah  Deesdlii."  It  translates  to  "the  Navajo  coded  language 
assisted  the  military  forces  to  defeat  the  enemy." 

Dim  Snyder:  jims@daily-times.com 

Copyright  c.  2003  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
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Tribal  payment  gets  OK 

Senate  approves  $143.9  million  for  loss  of  lands 
By  SAMANTHA  YOUNG 
STEPHENS  WASHINGTON  BUREAU 
October  18,  2003 

WASHINGTON  - The  Senate  on  Friday  approved  legislation  paying  Western 
Shoshone  Indians  $143.9  million  for  land  taken  from  their  ancestors  by  the 
U.S.  government. 

Senators  for  the  second  consecutive  year  approved  the  distribution  bill 
by  a unanimous  vote,  but  its  future  remained  uncertain  because  of 
opposition  among  some  lawmakers  in  the  House. 

The  legislation  would  permit  the  Interior  Department  to  distribute  about 
$142  million  that  has  been  sitting  in  a trust  fund  account  since  1979  to 
an  estimated  4,500  Western  Shoshone,  according  to  tribal  leaders.  The 
remaining  $1.4  million  would  be  placed  in  an  education  trust  fund. 

Depending  on  the  number  of  tribal  members  who  qualify,  individuals  could 
receive  around  $30,000  apiece. 

Rep.  Dim  Gibbons,  R-Nev.,  the  chief  House  sponsor  of  the  bill,  said 
congressional  leaders  have  promised  a vote  on  it  but  have  not  said  when. 

Western  Shoshone  have  been  waiting  for  money  since  the  Indian  Claims 
Commission  in  1972  awarded  them  payment  for  60  million  acres  of  ancestral 
land,  which  spanned  parts  of  Nevada  and  three  other  Western  states. 

The  commission  concluded  that  the  Western  Shoshone  had  gradually  lost 
their  land  because  of  encroachment  by  the  U.S.  settlers  despite  the  1863 
Treaty  of  Ruby  Valley  that  recognized  it  as  Indian  territory. 

In  the  past  two  decades,  the  issue  has  been  tossed  among  courts  and 
debated  in  Congress. 

"It's  been  a long  time  coming,"  said  Felix  Ike,  chairman  of  the  Te-Moak 
Tribe.  "Maybe  soon  we  can  put  an  end  to  this  and  have  closure  to  the 
issue . " 

However,  not  all  Western  Shoshone  want  the  money.  Dissenters  have  been 
lobbying  Congress  to  defeat  the  legislation,  believing  there  are  still 
opportunities  to  negotiate  settlements  for  land  and  other  benefits. 

"This  is  payment  for  the  land  and  I don't  care  what  they  say.  This  is 
not  payment  for  damages,"  said  Raymond  Yowell,  chairman  of  the  Western 


Shoshone  National  Council,  which  opposes  the  bill.  "It  will  make  it  harden 
for  the  Shoshones  to  seek  justice  after  the  payment." 

Western  Shoshone  members  Mary  and  Carrie  Dann,  the  Winnemucca  Indian 
Colony,  the  South  Fork  Band  of  the  Te-Moak  Tribe,  and  the  Western  Shoshone 
National  Council,  last  month  filed  another  lawsuit  against  the  government, 
claiming  up  to  60  million  acres  of  ancestral  land. 

"It's  taking  lands  that  don't  belong  to  them  under  the  guise  of  a 
payment  of  50  cents  an  acre,"  said  Carrie  Dann.  "To  me  it's  the  biggest 
theft  ever  in  the  United  States  of  America." 

Sen.  Harry  Reid,  D-Nev.,  the  Senate  sponsor,  and  Gibbons  say  the 
legislation  would  not  bar  tribes  from  expanding  their  reservations  through 
separate  legislation.  In  a statement  Friday,  Reid  said  he  would  help 
tribes  seek  "a  reasonable  approach  to  meeting  their  land  needs." 

Copyright  c.  2003  Las  Vegas  Review-Iournal. 
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lanklow:  CDBG  not  used  politically 
By  Carson  Walker,  Associated  Press  Writer 

SIOUX  FALLS  - U.S.  Rep.  Bill  lanklow  says  he  did  not  use  Community 
Development  Block  Grant  money  for  political  purposes  while  he  was  South 
Dakota's  governor. 

Democrats  suggest  that  the  Republican,  who  was  elected  to  the  state's 
U.S.  House  seat  last  year,  handed  out  money  where  he  needed  support. 

But  in  a telephone  interview  from  Washington,  lanklow  said  he  approved 
money  for  political  foes  as  well  as  friends  - and  only  where  it  was  needed. 

"Tell  me  one  that  was  handed  out  politically,"  he  said.  "Are  they 
objecting  that  I gave  it  to  Britton,  that  I gave  it  to  Day  County,  which 
is  a county  I didn't  carry  in  the  election? 

"Those  kinds  of  cheap  shots  should  not  be  allowed.  If  people  have  a 
complaint  about  a grant,  they  should  say  so.  Then  someone  can  defend 
those . " 

South  Dakota's  handling  of  the  federal  CDBG  program  has  received 
scrutiny  recently  because  of  $825,000  awarded  to  the  city  of  Sturgis  for  a 
shooting  range. 

In  an  Aug.  18  report,  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban 
Development  concluded  the  project  didn't  qualify  for  the  money.  The  agency 
also  said  state  officials  made  mistakes  in  figuring  eligibility  for  nine 
other  projects  that  were  awarded  funds. 

Two  lawsuits  over  the  range  are  still  in  court.  One  claims  the  shooting 
range  is  a misuse  of  grant  money  and  the  other  says  building  it  would 
threaten  the  peace  and  quiet  of  nearby  Bear  Butte,  a site  sacred  to 
American  Indians.  A complaint  also  was  filed  with  HUD,  which  prompted  the 
report . 

lanklow  said  he  got  the  idea  for  the  shooting  range  after  talking  to 
people  in  the  northern  Black  Hills'  burgeoning  firearms  industry.  About  a 
dozen  companies  that  make  guns  and  ammunition  already  have  moved  to  the 
Sturgis  and  Rapid  City  area,  and  more  would  come  if  there  were  a place  for 
companies  to  show  off  their  guns  to  prospective  customers,  he  said. 

The  economic  development  would  not  come  directly  from  the  shooting  range 
but  through  jobs  created  if  more  companies  relocated,  lanklow  said. 

"Thirteen  companies  don't  employ  that  many  people.  But  there's  hundreds 
of  companies  like  that  out  there,"  he  said.  "I  want  them  all  to  come  to 
South  Dakota.  We  don't  hassle  people"  about  gun  rights. 

The  state  also  has  been  criticized  for  letting  CDBG  dollars  pile  up. 

lanklow  said  much  of  the  surplus  was  from  nearly 


$58  million  in  added  funding  that  Sen.  Tom  Daschle,  D-S.D.,  got  for  the 
state  after  heavy  rains  and  flooding  in  1997.  It  allowed  South  Dakota  to 
use  disaster  money  on  water-related  projects  that  annual  CDBG  money  would 
have  otherwise  gone  toward,  lanklow  said. 

In  South  Dakota,  the  governor  decides  how  to  distribute  the  grants.  Some 
states  have  committees  that  consider  requests  and  recommend  how  CDBG  money 
should  be  granted,  which  is  how  Rapid  City  and  Sioux  Falls  do  it. 

Because  both  cities  have  populations  over  50,000,  they  receive  separate 
awards.  The  state  makes  grants  to  counties  and  other  cities  and  typically 
gets  about  $8  million  a year.  Indian  tribes  get  their  own  CDBG  money. 

Some  Democrats  want  Gov.  Mike  Rounds  to  appoint  a panel  of  three 
Democrats  and  three  Republicans  to  review  and  approve  federal  grants. 

lason  Schulte,  executive  director  of  the  state  Democratic  Party,  said 
Rounds  inherited  a system  that  allowed  the  misuse  of  federal  money,  and 
the  panel  would  keep  that  from  happening. 

"The  bottom  line  from  our  perspective  is  we're  trying  to  assist  in 
putting  into  place  a good  governmental  procedure.  This  isn't  Gov.  Rounds' 
fault,"  he  said. 

Watertown  Mayor  Brenda  Barger  said  she'd  also  like  some  system  to  make 
sure  the  money  goes  to  growing  communities  but  also  to  other  parts  of  the 
state,  so  it's  fair. 

"We  think  there  are  more  efficient  ways  to  do  it  than  how  it's  been  done 
in  the  past,"  she  said. 

Barger  serves  on  the  National  League  of  Cities  board  and  said  other 
states  also  are  debating  how  best  to  award  CDBG  money. 

"It's  a national  issue,  how  they're  being  distributed,"  she  said. 

Rounds  said  the  Democrats'  panel  idea  is  not  needed.  The  job  of 
delivering  the  money  should  stay  with  his  office,  he  said. 

"The  premise  was  we  had  a problem  but  we  don't,"  Rounds  said. 

Rounds  also  defended  lanklow,  who  left  office  in  lanuary. 

"I  know  the  suggestion  is  he  used  it  as  Santa  Claus,"  Rounds  said.  "The 
governor  did  not  drain  the  resources." 

Rounds  said  as  part  of  his  economic  development  plan  for  the  state,  he 
wants  to  make  better  use  of  the  CDBG  money  and  encourage  towns  and 
counties  to  apply. 

Like  lanklow.  Rounds  thinks  the  shooting  range  has  merit,  although  he 
said  he  has  not  committed  to  using  state  economic  development  money. 

After  the  HUD  report  came  out.  Rounds  canceled  $511,200  in  CDBG  money 
awarded  for  the  shooting  range  and  repaid  the  federal  government  another 
$313,800  already  spent  on  the  project  using  state  economic  development 
money. 

Because  the  state  responded  so  quickly,  HUD  said  it  will  credit  South 
Dakota's  CDBG  account  that  same  amount,  which  means  the  state  isn't  out 
anything.  Rounds  said. 
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lanklow:  Shooting  range  grant  'my  idea' 

By  Denise  Ross,  lournal  Staff  Writer 
October  17,  2003 

Former  Gov.  Bill  lanklow  said  he  put  the  wheels  in  motion  on  the  now- 
canceled  federal  grant  to  build  a $900,000  shooting  range  about  four  miles 
north  of  Bear  Butte. 

lanklow  awarded  an  $825,000  grant  from  a fund  earmarked  for  the  poor  as 
part  of  his  effort  to  lure  a gun  manufacturer  to  the  Black  Hills. 

"That  grant  was  my  idea.  We  were  trying  to  recruit  an  individual,  I 


believe,  from  Nebraska.  He  said,  'I'd  love  to  bring  my  specialty  company 
to  South  Dakota,  but  we  don't  have  a place  where  we  can  demonstrate  our 
goods.  So  when  buyers  come  in  from  all  over  the  world  to  look  at  these 
very  specialized  rifles,  there's  no  way  we  can  demonstrate  it,'"  lanklow, 
now  South  Dakota's  representative  in  the  U.S.  House,  told  reporters 
Thursday  during  his  regular  weekly  conference  call.  "I  called  the  mayor  of 
Sturgis  and  told  him  I would  like  to  give  Sturgis  a block  grant  in  order 
to  bring  about  the  creation  of  this  entity  to  bring  more  and  better  jobs 
to  South  Dakota." 

The  unnamed  maker  of  specialty  firearms  would  have  joined  about  a dozen 
similar  companies  in  the  area,  lank-low  said. 

"It's  a growing  industry  that  provides  quality  jobs  with  people  who  come 
in  and  make  an  investment  in  South  Dakota,"  lanklow  said  of  firearms 
manufacturing.  "As  I looked  into  it  and  talked  to  the  Game,  Fish  & Parks, 

I realized  we  didn't  have  a rifle  range/shotgun  range/  pistol  range.  We 
didn't  have  a good  place  where  they  could  do  large-scale  training  of  women 
and  kids  and  adults  who  wanted  to  learn  about  firearms." 

Sturgis  Mayor  Mark  Zeigler  was  out  of  town  and  could  not  be  reached  for 
comment . 

Gov.  Mike  Rounds  canceled  the  grant  in  the  wake  of  a federal  report 
issued  Aug.  18.  That  report  questioned  whether  the  shooting  range  project 
and  nine  others  qualified  for  the  Community  Development  Block  Grant  money 
and  asked  the  state  to  provide  a better  explanation  or  face  punishment, 
including  the  possible  loss  of  the  state's  annual  $8.5  million  in  grant 
funds . 

Two  lawsuits  are  pending  against  the  project. 

One  claims  that  a shooting  range  built  to  suit  businesses  is  an  illegal 
use  of  the  CDBG  money.  Under  CDBG  guidelines,  the  grants  must  benefit 
communities  where  51  percent  of  the  population  meets  the  definition  of 
low-  and  moderate-income.  The  lawsuit  contends  that  the  state  overstated 
the  size  of  that  population  in  its  grant  paperwork.  The  state  used  data 
collected  by  local  officials  through  a telephone  survey  of  residents  of 
the  city  of  Sturgis,  officials  have  said. 

The  second  lawsuit  claims  the  shooting  range  would  disturb  American 
Indians  who  hold  Bear  Butte  as  a sacred  site. 

South  Dakota  Democratic  Party  executive  director  lason  Schulte  said  that 
lanklow' s intentions  were  good  but  his  methods  weren't. 

"It's  all  fine  and  good  to  try  to  recruit  businesses  into  South  Dakota. 
But  you  need  to  follow  the  rules  the  federal  government  has  put  in  place 
in  order  to  use  this  money,"  Schulte  said. 

"What  we  found  and  what  we  are  experiencing  is  that  when  you  don't 
follow  the  rules,  which  is  apparently  what  happened,  we  run  the  risk  of 
losing  the  money.  I don't  think  anyone  would  disagree  that  would  be 
harmful  to  South  Dakota." 

The  state  Democratic  Party  has  called  on  Rounds  to  create  a bipartisan 
panel  to  oversee  the  distribution  of  CDBG  funds,  but  Rounds  has  rejected 
the  idea. 

Contact  Denise  Ross  at  394-8438  or  denise . ross@rapidcityjournal . com 
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Deal  could  end  Trinity  River  dispute,  restore  flows  for  salmon,  tribes 
By:  Associated  Press 
October  14,  2003 

FRESNO  - A San  loaquin  Valley  irrigation  agency  is  offering  a settlement 
to  a lawsuit  that  would  restore  water  to  the  Trinity  River  in  a deal  that 


could  end  a bitten  dispute  pitting  ancient  cultures  against  modern-day 
needs  and  environmental  concerns. 

The  Westlands  Water  District  presented  the  settlement  offer  in 
Sacramento  Tuesday  to  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  Hoopa  Valley 
Indian  tribe.  The  tribe  claims  the  district  is  siphoning  too  much  water  to 
feed  farmers  and  not  leaving  enough  to  ensure  the  survival  of  salmon  -- 
and  its  culture. 

Westlands  said  its  proposal  would  restore  a significant  amount  of  water 
down  the  Trinity,  only  slightly  less  flow  than  an  Interior  Department  plan 
called  for  in  2000  but  enough  to  keep  fields  irrigated  throughout  the 
Central  Valley. 

The  Trinity  River,  which  originates  in  Northern  California's  Trinity 
Alps  and  flows  into  the  Klamath  River,  has  been  diverted  for  decades  to 
service  a fast-growing  population  in  a state  where  much  of  the  water  is 
located  far  from  where  people  live  and  farm. 

Congress  mandated  river  restoration  in  1992.  In  2000,  the  U.S.  Interior 
department  approved  a plan  to  increase  the  amount  of  water  flowing  down 
the  Trinity. 

But  in  December  2002,  a federal  judge  blocked  the  plan  after  Westlands 
and  several  utility  districts  sued.  The  plaintiffs  argued  that  the 
Interior's  plan  would  have  significantly  decreased  water  flows  that 
eventually  reach  the  parched  Central  Valley  and  that  the  agency  didn't 
look  at  alternative  restoration  methods. 

The  judge  agreed,  noting  the  agency  disregarded  federal  environmental 
laws  by  ignoring  effects  on  farmers  and  species.  He  ordered  the  Interior 
Department  to  perform  another  environmental  assessment,  which  is  ongoing. 

The  Interior  Department  had  planned  to  move  boulders  in  the  river  with 
fast-flowing  water  releases  at  certain  times  of  year  to  create  a better 
salmon  habitat. 

While  the  plan  floundered,  federal  officials  released  about  33  percent 
of  historic  flows  down  the  river,  less  than  what  the  department's  original 
plan  called  for,  but  more  than  the  river  has  received  in  recent  years. 

And  to  fend  off  future  salmon  kills  --  such  as  the  33,000  salmon  deaths 
that  occurred  last  year  in  the  lower  Klamath  --  then-interior  Secretary 
Gale  Norton  arranged  for  even  higher  flows  down  the  Trinity  River. 

But  the  Hoopa  Valley  Tribe  and  the  Yurok  Tribe,  which  fishes  the  Klamath, 
are  still  waiting  for  the  full  return  of  water  to  flow  through  their 
reservations  and  nourish  their  dying  cultures. 

Hoopa  Valley  Tribal  Chairman  Clifford  Lyle  Marshall  refused  comment 
about  the  Westlands  settlement  offer. 

Westlands  spokesman  Tupper  Hull  characterized  the  deal  as  a good 
compromise  and  said  it  would  replenish  the  river  while  still  providing 
enough  water  for  agriculture. 

"One  of  the  reasons  Westlands  has  taken  the  lead  here  is  that  a small 
decrease  in  water  (siphoned  from  the  Trinity)  can  translate  into  very 
large  decreases  of  allocations  to  agriculture,"  Hull  said.  "Westlands 
wants  to  put  the  Trinity  River  dispute  behind  it." 

Westlands  encompasses  600,000  acres  on  the  west  side  of  the  San  Doaquin 
Valley  in  Fresno  and  Kings  counties  and  is  the  largest  irrigation  agency 
in  the  nation  to  be  supplied  with  water  from  the  federal  government. 

The  district  contracts  for  more  than  1 million  acre-feet  of  water 
annually.  California  produces  more  food  than  any  state  in  the  nation. 

"The  Native  American  tribes  clearly  have  an  interest  in  the  health  of 
the  fishery  on  the  Trinity  and  Westlands  is  very  sensitive  to  that.  That's 
why  we've  made  this  offer,"  Hull  added.  "But  the  mandate  from  Congress  was 
to  restore  the  Trinity  River  fishery.  It  was  not  to  dismantle  the  Trinity 
River  project. 

3eff  McCracken,  a spokesman  for  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation,  which 
controls  water  in  the  state,  said  a deal  reached  sooner  rather  than  later 
benefits  everyone  involved. 

"We've  talked  with  Westlands  in  the  past  and  we  continue  to  listen  to 
what  they  have  to  say  and  hopefully  we  can  arrive  at  the  right  place  for 
everybody,"  McCracken  said.  "Westlands  sued  because  they  didn't  like  the 
(Interior's)  decision  and  now  they're  coming  back  and  saying,  'We'll 
withdraw  our  lawsuit  if  you'll  do  this  instead.'" 
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Leech  Lake  Band  finances  aired 
By  Molly  Miron 
Staff  Writer 

mmiron(3bemidjipioneer . com 
October  18,  2003 

Leech  Lake  Band  of  Ojibwe  Chairman  Pete  White  sent  press  releases  to 
newspapers,  radio  and  television  to  announce  that  Friday's  Financial  State 
of  the  Band  Address  would  be  held. 

Flowever,  White  dismissed  members  of  the  media  from  the  meeting  at  the 
Northern  Lights  Hotel  near  Walker. 

In  his  introduction  to  the  address.  White  said  that  with  teamwork  from 
the  tribal  membership  he  is  confident  of  turning  Leech  Lake's  deficit 
financial  situation  around  within  a year.  But  before  going  into  details, 
he  told  the  media  representatives  to  leave. 

"Nobody  needs  to  know  our  financials,"  White  said. 

He  said  the  tribe  must  protect  its  sovereignty  and  keep  financial 
information  from  the  knowledge  of  the  government. 

However,  printed  copies  of  the  financial  reports  were  available. 
Preliminary  figures  indicate  a indicate  a $3  million  budget  deficit  in 
2003. 

Projections  for  2004  propose  a budget  of  $17.6  million  with  revenue  of 
$21  million.  Gaming  profits  for  this  year  are  projected  at  about  $14 
million  and  estimated  at  about  $16  million  for  2004. 

According  to  the  report,  the  financial  situation  arose,  in  part,  because 
of  internal  control,  written  policies  and  procedures  were  not  fully 
implement  in  the  Reservation  Tribal  Council  and  the  Gaming  Division; 
internal  audit  findings  and  recommendations  not  adhered  to;  and  government 
money  management. 

Plans  for  solving  the  deficit  include  building  cash  reserves  for 
immediate  and  long-term  cash  flow;  balancing  the  budget  to  operate  with 
available  resources;  internal  audit  to  protect  tribal  assets;  and  an 
administrative  plan  to  set  priorities. 

Building  reserves,  according  to  the  report,  will  require  increases  in 
gaming  revenues  of  12  percent  to  25  percent  per  year  and  capping 
governmental  spending. 

About  100  people  attended  the  meeting,  listened  to  White's  address  and 
obtained  copies  of  the  report.  Members  of  the  audience  questioned  White's 
decision  to  expel  media  representatives  because  many  who  need  to  know 
about  the  tribe's  financial  situation  would  not  have  the  information. 
Others  pointed  out  that  the  information  White  wanted  to  keep  private  is 
available  through  the  gaming  audits. 

However,  White  responded  that  they  could  find  out  by  attending  meetings 
such  as  Friday's  Financial  State  of  the  Band. 
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3 North  Dakota  tribes  selling  bison  products 
October  15,  2003 

MANDAREE,  N.D.  (AP)  --  Bison  sticks  and  jerky  are  being  marketed  by  the 
Three  Affiliated  Tribes  from  the  tribal  bison  herd. 

The  Fort  Berthold  Reservation  herd  has  about  700  bison  in  the  Mandaree 
area,  through  an  agreement  with  the  National  Park  Service. 

Pete  Hale,  manager  of  the  Mandan,  Hidatsa  and  Arikara  Buffalo  Project, 
said  that  after  the  tribes  purchased  a ranch  a few  years  ago,  he  and 
Tribal  Chairman  Tex  Hall  discussed  how  to  make  the  bison  marketable.  One 
of  the  ideas  was  to  make  jerky.  Hale  said. 

"I  think  at  the  time,  the  bottom  had  dropped  out  of  the  buffalo  market. 
We  started  with  the  original  (flavor)  first,"  Hale  said. 

Three  other  flavors  of  jerky  and  buffalo  sticks  --  teriyaki,  jalapeno 
and  peppered  --  have  since  been  added.  Myers  Meats,  a business  in  the 
Parshall-Roseglen  area,  processes  the  meat  for  the  tribe. 

Bison  meat  is  low  in  cholesterol  and  high  in  protein.  Hale  said. 

Each  vacuum-sealed  packet  of  buffalo  jerky  and  sticks  carries  a U.S. 
Department  of  Agriculture-approved  sticker.  Hale  said  it  also  promotes 
tourism  for  the  tribes  by  showing  a picture  of  Sakagawea,  the  Indian  woman 
who  joined  the  expedition  of  Meriwether  Lewis  and  William  Clark  in  North 
Dakota  some  200  years  ago. 

Hale  said  the  bison  meat  benefits  other  businesses  as  well.  He  said 
Soltis  Business  Forms  and  Specialties,  Inc.,  of  Minot,  makes  the  logo  for 
the  packets,  and  the  tribes  buy  bison  feed  from  Minot  and  other  vendors. 

The  tribally  owned  4 Bears  Casino  & Lodge,  west  of  New  Town,  buys  bison 
from  the  tribal  herd.  The  casino's  general  manager,  Spencer  Wilkinson  3r., 
said  the  meat  will  be  featured  when  a new  restaurant  opens  in  December. 

Hale  said  the  tribal  buffalo  project  also  sells  bison  meat  to 
individuals,  and  he  would  like  to  expand  its  sales  and  marketing  to  larger 
meat  products  as  well. 

"We're  going  to  set  it  up  so  we  can  sell  halves,  quarters  or  thirds,"  he 
said . 

"Marketing  the  buffalo  meat  for  the  tribe  and  also  working  at  the  ranch 
for  the  tribe  has  given  me  a great  respect  for  the  animal,"  Hale  said.  "It 
really  provided  for  our  people  and  it  can  do  it  for  us  today  if  we  just 
start  changing  our  diets." 

Copyright  c.  2003  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Ponca  Tribe  builds  earthen  lodge 
The  Associated  Press 
October  15,  2003 

NORFOLK  --  The  Ponca  Tribe  has  built  an  earthen  lodge  like  those  used  by 
its  ancestors  years  ago. 

"The  lodge  is  built  as  close  as  possible  to  what  we  know  about  the 
original  Ponca  lodges,"  tribal  Chairman  Mark  Peniska  said. 

Seeds  for  the  project  were  planted  five  years  ago  when  former  tribal 
chairman  Fred  LeRoy  dreamed  of  building  an  earthen  lodge  to  help  teach 
Ponca  children  about  their  culture  and  history. 

Peniska  and  Aaron  Boucher  of  Lincoln,  the  tribe's  director  of  resource 


development,  visited  the  Dancing  Leaf  Earth  Lodge  at  Wellfleet  and  thought 
it  would  be  an  excellent  model. 

They  and  Beth  Ritter,  associate  professor  of  anthropology  and  Native 
American  studies  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  at  Omaha,  began  fleshing 
out  that  vision. 

The  tribe  saw  an  opportunity  for  funding  as  the  Lewis  and  Clark 
Bicentennial  began  drawing  closer.  Ritter,  who  has  worked  as  a consultant 
for  the  tribe  since  1989,  used  a federal  grant  to  identify  contractors, 
building  sites  and  construction  possibilities. 

She  determined  Lewis  and  Clark  had  visited  the  Ponca  villages  in 
September  1804  on  their  way  up  the  Missouri  River.  One  stop  was  at  Grey 
Blanket  village  near  the  present-day  Ponca  Agency  southwest  of  Niobrara. 

The  Poncas  received  a $30,000  construction  grant  from  the  National  Park 
Service,  and  the  tribe  matched  it  with  services  rendered. 

Les  and  Han  Hosick,  builders  of  the  Dancing  Leaf  Earth  Lodge,  were  the 
contractors.  The  tribe's  cultural  director,  Phil  Wendzillo,  is  the  project 
director.  The  tribe  also  had  help  from  Alan  D.  Osborn,  research  professor 
of  archaeology  at  the  University  of  Nebraska  Museum. 

Last  year,  the  Hosicks,  along  with  tribal  members  and  volunteers,  cut 
down  some  400  red  cedar  trees  on  the  property  of  a landowner  near  Niobrara 

Construction  on  the  lodge  began  last  month.  The  site  was  staked  out  and 
peeled  poles  were  erected.  Dirt  was  excavated  to  form  a circle,  leaving  a 
bench  10  inches  high  and  4 feet  wide  around  the  interior  walls. 

Once  the  supporting  poles  were  in  place,  green  willow  branches  that  had 
been  cut  and  hauled  from  the  old  Niobrara  city  park  were  woven  into  place. 
Brome  grass  was  layered  over  the  willows,  and  that  was  covered  with  a 
thick  layer  of  soil. 

Students  from  the  Native  American  studies  program  at  Mount  Marty  College 
in  Yankton,  S.D.,  will  help  with  finish  work. 

The  tribe  now  is  applying  for  grants  to  plant  a demonstration  garden, 
like  one  from  1804,  and  for  interpretive  materials. 

Shauna  Bell,  special  projects  coordinator,  said  she  hopes  to  see 
educational  programs  for  children  to  show  how  their  ancestors  lived,  the 
foods  they  ate  and  the  games  they  played. 
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Tribal  newspaper  goes  independent 
BY  SHAWN  WHITE  WOLF  - IR  Staff  Writer 
October  15,  2003 

Montana's  oldest  and  award-winning  tribal  newspaper,  Wotanin  Wowapi, 
faced  serious  financial  troubles  in  August  after  the  Fort  Peck  tribal 
government  decided  to  cut  its  funding. 

But  instead  of  closing  shop,  the  tribal  newspaper  staff  rolled  up  their 
sleeves  and  trudged  forward,  and  for  the  first  time  in  its  35-year  history 
the  newspaper  became  independent  of  its  tribal  government,  the  newspaper's 
editor,  Bonnie  Red  Elk,  said  on  Monday  night. 

Red  Elk  said  that  as  a result  of  tribal  government  budget  problems, 
tribal  officials  told  her  two  months  ago  that  the  tribes  wouldn't  be  able 
to  help  fund  the  newspaper. 

"They  informed  us  that  they  could  no  longer  'carry'  us  - meaning  that  we 
were  overspending  our  small  operating  budget,"  said  Red  Elk.  "It  was  sink 
or  swim  time  for  us  in  August,  with  still  two  and  a half  months  of  fiscal 
year  2003  left." 

The  newspaper,  formerly  owned  by  the  tribal  government,  has  an  annual 


budget  of  $260,000,  which  includes  the  tribal  funding  of  $40,000. 

Red  Elk  said  that  the  newspaper,  which  has  never  closed  its  doors  since 
its  inception  in  1968,  learned  how  to  swim,  operating  off  income  from 
advertisements  and  newspaper  sales. 

The  Wotanin  Wowapi,  meaning  "something  to  read"  in  Dakota,  is  based  out 
of  Poplar  and  is  known  as  the  first  published  tribal  newspaper  in  Montana. 
Today,  the  tribal  newspaper  has  a circulation  of  more  than  1,900  and 
employs  four  full-time  staff. 

And  fortunately  for  the  newspaper,  the  tribal  government  in  the  end  did 
decide  to  fund  $40,000  to  the  newspaper. 

"The  update  is  that  the  Tribes  funded  us  at  $40,000  for  fiscal  year  2004 
which  began  on  Oct.  1,"  said  Red  Elk. 

However,  she  said  it  was  probably  the  best  thing  that  ever  happened  to 
the  newspaper,  as  it  took  its  first  step  toward  financial  independence. 

"We  plan  to  use  the  $40,000  as  a start-up  cost  now  that  we  are  no  longer 
a 'program'  but  a 'business'  of  the  Tribes,"  Red  Elk  said. 

Reporter  Shawn  White  Wolf  can  be  reached  at  447-4028 
or  shawn.whitewolf@helenair.com. 
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A place  for  youth:  The  Blackfeet  Tribe  starts  a tribal  youth  ranch 
BY  30HN  MCGILL  GLACIER  REPORTER  EDITOR 
October  15,  2003 

"We've  had  a vision  for  a number  of  years  for  a youth  ranch,"  said  Derry 
Lunak  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribe's  agriculture  department.  Lunak  said  since  he 
was  appointed  director  of  the  Ag  department  last  Dune,  he's  held 
discussions  with  the  Tribe  and  Francis  Onstad  of  the  Blackfeet  Duvenile 
Dustice  Department  about  the  plan.  Lunak  said  he'd  toured  four  different 
ranches,  and  when  the  Blackfeet  Tribe  resolved  recently  to  give  its 
Duvenile  Dustice  department  a choice  for  their  program,  they  chose  the 
King  Ranch,  located  south  of  Browning  and  just  north  of  Valier. 

Opening  ceremonies  for  the  ranch  were  held  by  the  Tribal  Council, 
Duvenile  Dustice  and  Tribal  Agriculture  Wednesday,  Oct.  8,  at  the  site 
itself.  Blackfeet  elder  George  Kicking  Woman  and  Dohn  Day  Rider  offered 
the  opening  prayers,  the  Rawhide  Orchestra  performed  the  Honor  Song,  and 
Tawna  Bradford's  Vina  Chattin  Drum  Group  and  Kevin  Kicking  Woman's  Middle 
School  Drum  Group  provided  traditional  youth  singing. 

Webb  Pepion  of  the  Honorary  Council  blessed  the  meal,  and  Blackfeet 
Chairman  Day  St.  Goddard  spoke  about  the  ranch  while  Alvin  Lunak,  Francis 
Onstad  and  Shanny  Augare  conducted  tours. 

A large  ranch,  the  new  facility  comes  with  a ranch  house,  outbuildings, 
corrals  and  a shop.  Lunak  said  the  Duvenile  Dustice  department  will  take 
charge  of  the  house  and  outbuildings  while  the  Ag  department  will  conduct 
the  actual  running  of  the  ranch,  deciding  what  to  grow  and  graze  there. 

"We're  trying  to  think  outside  the  box,"  Lunak  said  of  plans  for  the 
ranch.  Besides  repairs  and  renovations  to  the  buildings,  he  said  a gym  and 
other  youth  facilities  are  being  considered,  and  he  said  a grant  proposal 
has  already  been  submitted  for  $8  million  to  set  the  place  up  for  youth 
activities . 

"We  want  to  build  a lot  of  therapeutic  activities  here  on  the  ranch," 
said  Shanny  Augare  at  the  ceremonies.  "With  the  youth  and  families  we  can 
create  a positive  program.  A lot  of  kids  want  to  get  into  ranching  but 
don't  have  the  abilities  needed  to  get  involved,  but  now  the  doors  are 
open  to  all  youth  and  families,  and  you  don't  have  to  already  be  in  a 


program."  Augare  asked  interested  parties  to  contact  the  Duvenile  Dustice 
Department  at  338-5180  for  more  information. 

Augare  noted  a continuing  need  at  the  ranch  for  renovations  and  repairs, 
and  he  asked  anyone  who  might  want  to  donate  time  or  materials  to  also 
contact  Duvenile  Dustice  to  see  how  they  can  help. 

"It  will  benefit  all  our  youth  and  they  would  love  to  be  part  of  this 
youth  ranch,"  said  Lyle  McDonald  of  the  Blackfeet  Boarding  Dormitory,  "for 
all  our  youth  who  have  wanted  to  be  part  of  ranching  and  horse  riding." 

"This  ranch  is  for  all  youth,  Blackfeet  youth  and  their  families,  and 
the  outlying  communities,"  said  Blackfeet  Chairman  Day  St.  Goddard.  "This 
is  all  part  of  the  plan,  working  with  the  Tribal  Court,  Duvenile  Dustice 
and  other  agencies  to  focus  on  an  opportunity  for  youth  to  be  turned 
around,  to  get  their  GED  or  go  back  to  high  school,"  added  Blackfeet 
Secretary  Gordon  Monroe. 

According  to  Derry  Lunak,  the  ranch  is  currently  open  on  "a  small  scale, 
and  said  the  Tribe  is  also  looking  at  the  possibility  of  starting  a 
hunting  camp  at  Palookaville,  to  be  incorporated  with  tribal  ranch 
operations.  But,  said  Lunak,  "how  fast  it  moves  depends  on  grants  and 
contributions . " 
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Nisqually  tribal  hatchery  gives  free  salmon  to  military  families 
20  turn  out  for  annual  surplus  giveaway 
CHRISTIAN  HILL,  THE  OLYMPIAN 
October  15,  2003 

FORT  LEWIS  --  Dennifer  Velez-Cruz  of  Lacey  didn't  have  to  fish  for  this 
great  deal. 

She  was  among  20  people  Tuesday  who  lined  up  at  Clear  Creek  Fish 
Hatchery  on  the  military  reservation  to  receive  the  catch  of  the  day 
without  a catch. 

Volunteers  for  the  hatchery,  operated  by  the  Nisqually  Indian  Tribe, 
give  away  tons  of  returning  Chinook  salmon  each  year  that  tribal  members 
consider  surplus.  The  fish  are  given  to  active  and  retired  soldiers,  their 
families  and  civilians  with  base  access. 

The  giveaways  started  in  1995  and  usually  last  from  late  September  to 
late  October. 

Velez-Cruz,  the  wife  of  a Fort  Lewis  soldier  and  mother  of  three,  said 
the  giveaway  saves  her  money  "considering  salmon  prices  go  up  and  down  so 
much  because  it's  such  a seasonal  thing." 

Chris  Thibodeau,  a civilian  worker  at  Fort  Lewis,  said  he  developed  a 
craving  for  salmon  when  he  lived  in  Alaska.  His  trip  to  the  hatchery 
whetted  that  appetite. 

"This  is  a good  way  to  get  salmon  without  putting  a line  in  the  water," 
he  said. 

The  giveaway  also  benefits  busy  soldiers  and  their  families,  Thibodeau 
said . 

"It's  a good  thing  for  them  to  come  down  when  they  don't  have  time  to  go 
fishing,"  he  said.  "It  works  well  for  them." 

Before  donating  the  fish,  volunteers  gather  the  sperm  and  eggs  from  the 
bucks  and  hens  to  spawn  the  next  generation  that  one  day  will  swim  out  of 
the  hatchery. 

The  average  weight  of  the  donated  salmon  is  15  pounds,  said  Bill  St. 
Dean,  the  tribe's  chief  enhancement  biologist. 

"We've  seen  a couple  30-pounders  this  year,"  he  said. 


The  fish  are  banged  up  after  their  three-  or  four-year  journey  from  the 
river  to  the  ocean  and  back,  so  most  residents  smoke  them. 

The  giveaway  started  when  a couple  of  soldiers  on  patrol  came  by  the 
hatchery  operation  and  asked  the  volunteers  what  they  intended  to  do  with 
the  excess  salmon,  St.  lean  said. 

"It  has  just  snowballed  since  those  first  two  guys,"  he  said. 

Past  giveaways  have  netted  hundreds  of  people  armed  with  coolers  and 
garbage  bags.  Turnout  has  dwindled  in  recent  years  with  tightened  base 
security  in  the  aftermath  of  the  Sept.  11,  2001,  attacks,  although 
giveaways  early  each  season  can  draw  about  100  people. 

Many  are  individuals  never  allured  to  sport  fishing,  including  Sgt. 

Gerald  Lario,  a mechanic  with  3rd  Battalion,  1st  Special  Forces  Group.  He 
was  gathering  salmon  for  members  of  his  unit  and  his  family. 

"I'll  probably  throw  it  in  the  freezer  and  put  in  on  the  barbecue  this 
weekend,"  he  said. 

And,  like  a favorite  fishing  hole,  the  hatchery  remains  a secret  to  many 
soldiers  and  military  retirees. 

"We'd  been  stationed  out  here  several  times,  and  we  didn't  even  know  the 
fish  hatchery  existed,"  said  Randy  Tobler,  a retired  Fort  Lewis  soldier. 
Christian  Hill  covers  the  city  of  Lacey  and  the  military  for  The  Olympian. 

He  can  be  reached  at  360-754-5427  or  at  chhill@olympia.gannett.com. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Olympian. 
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Rocky  Boy  plans  bison,  elk  reserve 

By  Herorne  Tharaud/Havre  Daily  News/ jtharaud@havredailynews . com 
October  14,  2003 

The  tribal  council  passed  the  resolution  in  Duly,  tribal  clerk  lanice 
Myers  said. 

The  next  step  will  be  to  develop  a management  plan  for  the  reserve, 
tribal  council  vice  chair  Bruce  Sunchild  said  today. 

One  potential  obstacle  to  the  reserve  is  Initiative  143,  a ballot 
initiative  passed  two  years  ago  that  prohibits  the  issuance  of  new  game 
farm  licenses,  the  transfer  of  existing  licenses,  and  the  shooting  of  game 
farm  animals  for  a fee. 

lane  Roybal,  a wildlife  biologist  with  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service  who  has  consulted  with  the  tribe  about  its  plans,  said  the  law 
could  affect  the  tribe's  efforts  to  import  elk. 

Tribes  are  sovereign  nations  and  control  their  own  land,  Roybal  said, 
but  the  state  could  file  an  injunction  to  prevent  elk  from  being  moved  to 
Rocky  Boy  from  elsewhere  in  the  state.  Whether  that  happens,  she  said, 
would  probably  depend  on  how  the  tribe  sets  up  its  program,  and  whether 
the  elk  are  intended  primarily  for  tribal  members  or  will  be  hunted  by 
nontribal  members  as  well. 

Bison  are  not  considered  wildlife  and  are  handled  under  different 
regulations,  she  said,  so  there  are  no  potential  problems  with  bringing 
bison  to  the  reservation. 

Tribal  officials  working  on  the  project  say  they  hope  the  reserve  will 
be  a tourist  attraction. 

Robert  Belcourt  said  the  reserve  will  be  kept  free  of  motorized  vehicles. 
Tourists  will  be  charged  an  admission  fee. 

During  the  winter  a horse-drawn  sleigh  could  take  tourists  into  the 
reserve  during  feeding  time.  Top  Sky  said.  It  has  not  been  decided  how 
tourists  would  go  through  the  reserve  in  the  summer,  he  said. 

Once  the  herd  grows  enough  - to  at  least  400  buffalo  - the  reserve  could 


be  opened  for  hunting,  he  said. 

The  fencing  and  water  will  be  provided  by  the  bison  cooperative, 

Belcourt  said. 

Dim  Good,  curriculum  development  training  facilitator  at  the  bison 
cooperative,  said  tribes  generally  pay  for  the  initial  setup  themselves, 
but  that  they  can  apply  for  a competitive  grant  to  pay  for  things  like 
fencing  and  vehicles. 

DuBray  said  the  difficulty  with  setting  up  a reserve  is  not  necessarily 
the  logistics,  but  balancing  a tribe's  cultural  relationship  with  the 
bison  to  their  economic  relationship. 

"A  lot  of  times  the  cultural  relationship  takes  time,"  he  said.  "The 
tribe  has  to  re-establish  and  restore  their  spiritual  relationship  with 
the  buffalo.  Sometimes  they  don't  anticipate  the  difficulty  of  that." 

If  that  relationship  is  not  restored  before  the  animals  are  utilized 
economically,  sometimes  the  tribal  membership  is  offended,  he  said. 

"It  also  requires  all  the  membership  relearning  a lot  of  things  that 
were  set  aside  or  forgotten,"  he  said,  adding  that  those  things  vary 
widely  from  tribe  to  tribe. 

The  last  time  Rocky  Boy  attempted  to  raise  a bison  herd  was  in  the  late 
1960s,  Belcourt  said.  The  tribe  had  about  50  buffalo,  but  the  unit  was  too 
small  to  hold  them,  he  said.  The  animals  were  breaking  out  of  the  fences, 
and  the  tribe  sold  them  in  order  to  buy  cattle,  he  said. 

The  Intertribal  Bison  Cooperative  has  a membership  of  51  tribes  from  16 
states  and  a collective  herd  of  more  than  8,000  bison,  according  to  the 
organization's  Web  site. 

Member  tribes  in  Montana  include  the  Crow,  the  Blackfeet  Nation,  the 
Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes,  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian  Community 
and  the  Fort  Peck  Tribes. 

In  the  future,  visitors  to  Rocky  Boy's  Indian  Reservation  may  be  able  to 
see  and  even  hunt  animals  they  would  be  hard-pressed  to  find  there  today: 
bison  and  elk. 

Robert  Belcourt,  the  tribal  natural  resources  director,  said  today  the 
tribe  is  planning  a 1,700-acre  game  reserve  for  bison,  elk,  and  possibly 
deer  and  antelope.  They  would  be  put  in  a fenced  area  around  the  base  of 
Square  Butte  5 miles  east  of  Box  Elder. 

"I  think  if  we  do  have  a game  reserve  there 'd  be  a lot  of  spinoffs  from 
it,"  Belcourt  said,  including  tourism,  economic  development,  jobs,  and 
meat  for  tribal  members. 

The  land  is  now  leased  from  the  tribe  to  graze  cattle.  Belcourt  said  the 
person  using  the  land,  whom  he  declined  to  identify,  has  been  approached 
about  the  possibility  of  an  exchange  for  land  elsewhere,  and  is  receptive 
to  the  idea. 

Initially  the  reserve  would  be  used  for  tourism,  but  eventually  could  be 
open  for  hunting  once  the  herd  grew  enough,  said  Leland  Top  Sky,  the 
tribe's  fish  and  wildlife  supervisor. 

"It's  kind  of  a win-win  situation  for  the  Rocky  Boy  tribe,"  Top  Sky  said. 
"We  would  not  only  have  a tourist  site,  maybe  somewhere  down  the  road  we'd 
be  able  to  hunt  some  of  the  animals." 

Top  Sky  said  it  will  probably  be  two  to  three  years  before  the  reserve 
could  open. 

The  tribe  has  applied  for  membership  in  the  Intertribal  Bison 
Cooperative,  which  distributes  surplus  bison  from  national  parks  to  member 
tribes.  Top  Sky  said. 

Top  Sky  said  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  has  a similar  program  it 
runs  to  give  away  elk,  and  that  the  tribe  would  also  like  to  put  elk  in 
the  reserve. 

Belcourt  said  the  tribe  has  also  requested  the  service's  help  to  put  a 
management  plan  together. 

Fred  DuBray,  executive  director  of  the  bison  cooperative,  said  today  the 
tribe  has  submitted  its  application  and  fees,  and  that  the  only  thing  the 
co-op  needs  is  proof  that  the  tribal  council  has  adopted  a resolution 
stating  its  intent  to  join  the  co-op. 

Once  that's  received,  the  tribe  will  be  admitted  in  January,  he  said, 
and  can  begin  receiving  animals  as  soon  as  the  facilities  are  set  up  to 
receive  them. 
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Native  Hawaiians  to  rally  for  rights 
By  Stephen  Magagnini  --  Bee  Staff  Writer 
Saturday,  October  18,  2003 

Native  Hawaiians  and  Pacific  Islanders  from  throughout  Northern 
California  are  rallying  in  Sacramento  tonight  in  support  of  a federal  bill 
that  would  give  them  the  same  sovereign  status  as  American  Indians  and 
Alaska  natives. 

They  are  also  rallying  against  a lawsuit  they  say  would  strip  them  of 
what  sovereignty  they  now  enjoy  and  reduce  them  to  the  status  of  just 
another  minority  in  Hawaii,  said  Mona  Foster,  founder  of  Hui  O'  Hawaii  of 
Sacramento,  Inc.,  which  is  co-sponsoring  the  event. 

Foster  called  the  lawsuit  --  filed  in  March  2002  by  16  Hawaiians  of 
varying  ancestries  in  U.S.  District  Court  in  Honolulu  --  "the  biggest 
threat  since  the  overthrow  of  our  (Hawaiian)  monarchy." 

Foster,  who  was  born  in  Maui,  said  that  if  the  lawsuit  prevails,  her 
family  in  Hawaii  will  lose  their  "homestead"  land  and  health  services 
especially  designated  for  native  Hawaiians.  It  could  spell  the  death  of 
the  Office  of  Hawaiian  Affairs  and  the  Department  of  Hawaiian  Homelands, 
agencies  created  to  help  native  Hawaiians.  In  2000,  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court 
ruled  that  OHA's  Hawaiians-only  elections  were  now  open  to  voters  of  all 
ethnicities . 

The  suit,  filed  in  federal  court,  argues  that  the  agencies  are  race- 
based  and  thus  illegal  under  the  U.S.  Constitution's  equal  protection 
clause.  If  successful,  the  suit  would  compel  the  agencies  to  turn  over  all 
land,  investments  and  money  held  in  trust  for  native  Hawaiians  to  the 
state  of  Hawaii  to  benefit  all  its  residents,  Foster  said. 

In  an  interview  last  month  in  Pacific  Business  News,  Earl  Arakaki,  the 
lead  plaintiff,  said  that  though  the  overthrow  of  the  Hawaiian  monarchy 
was  wrong,  "It  is  still  wrong  today  for  the  government  to  enact  race-based 
laws...  . As  a taxpayer  today,  I don't  feel  I should  be  paying  into 
programs  that  people  of  other  races  cannot  participate  in." 

To  counteract  the  suit,  native  Hawaiians  are  backing  the  "Native 
Hawaiian  Recognition  Act  of  2003,"  a bill  that  would  federally  recognize  a 
yet-to-be-formed  native  Hawaiian  government,  much  the  way  Indian  tribes  in 
California  and  other  states  enjoy  federal  recognition  and  the  right  to 
govern  themselves. 

The  bill  would  not  authorize  gambling  on  native  Hawaiian  lands  but  would 
allow  the  new  native  Hawaiian  government  to  negotiate  with  the  state  of 
Hawaii  and  the  federal  government  for  the  transfer  of  lands  and  resources 
now  held  in  trust  for  native  Hawaiians. 

The  event,  which  is  being  co-sponsored  by  ONIPA'A,  (Organization  of 
Native  Islanders  of  the  Pacific  its  Alliances  and  Affairs),  will  take 
place  at  6:30  p.m.  at  Taylor  School,  4350  Taylor  St.  in  Sacramento. 

The  Bee's  Stephen  Magagnini  can  be  reached  at  (916)  321-1072 
or  smagagnini@sacbee.com. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Sacramento  Bee. 
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Amazonian  indian  tribes  seek  property  jurisdictions  to  guarantee  rights 
to  their  habitat 
By:  David  Coleman 
Monday,  October  20,  2003 

A mixed  commission  of  the  Indigenous  People's  Committee  (CONIVE)  and  the 
National  Assembly  (AN)  Environmental  Committee  has  received  a dossier  on 
the  negative  impacts  of  both  legal  and  illegal  mining  activities  on  ethnic 
Venezuelans.  According  to  CONIVE-Bolivar  president  lose  Luis  Gonzalez 
inspection  procedures  of  "opportunistic"  mining  developments  in  the  La 
Paragua  district,  in  particular  the  gold-rich  Raul  Leoni  and  Piar 
municipalities  are  further  complicated  by  the  alleged  indifference  of 
National  Guard  (GN)  regulators. 

The  commission  reports  that  overflights  of  the  expansive  rainforest 
region  have  provided  technical  data  on  the  negative  impact  on  indigenous 
territories  and  its  inhabitants  . . . from  the  air,  it  is  possible  to  see 
extensive  illegal  mining  operations  which  back  up  information  from  on-the- 
ground  observers  and  from  representatives  of  Amazonian  indian  communities 
about  the  crude  realities  of  what  they  are  living  through. 

According  to  indian  tribal  leaders,  the  illegal  miners  are  using  mercury 
to  extract  gold  and  the  discarded  contaminants  are  already  accumulating  in 
dangerous  quantities  in  jungle  rivers  and  streams  to  the  general  detriment 
of  the  sensitive  rainforest  environment  and  the  peoples  who  live  in  the 
jungle. 

Such  is  the  proliferation  of  illegal  mining  activities  throughout  the 
Amazonian  jungle  (on  both  sides  of  the  Brazil-Venezuela  border)  with 
Guyanese,  Brazilian,  Dominican  and  Colombian  ' garimpieros ' bringing  in 
heavy  machinery  to  extract  gold,  all  the  meanwhile  eroding  the  waterways 
and  causing  enormous  silting  of  chemical  contaminant  sediments.  Add  to 
this  the  ancillary  'service  industries'  of  prostitution,  drugs  and  crime 
and  the  jungle  is  becoming  a reincarnation  of  the  USA's  old  'Wild  West.' 

CONIVE 's  Gonzalez  reports  that  those  who  dare  to  report  abuses  to  the 
National  Guard  are  threatened  with  death,  destruction  of  their  jungle 
dwellings  (conucos)  or  general  harassment  by  the  illegal  riverbed  gold 
miners  and  their  hired  'enforcers.' 

The  mixed  commission,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Venezuelan  Guayana 
Corporation  (CVG),  has  investigated  the  sources  of  the  Paragua  and  Caroni 
rivers  from  La  Periquera,  El  Plomo,  Las  Bonitas  and  Campo  Grande  to  verify 
the  indigenous  community  reports  as  true.  The  commissioners  have 
therefore  asked  the  Environment  Ministry  (MARN)  to  urgently  define 
property  jurisdictions  within  the  jungle  parameters  and  to  appoint 
competent  authorities  to  bring  regulatory  control  into  the  region  aimed  at 
guaranteeing  the  indigenous  peoples'  exclusive  rights  to  their  own  habitat. 
Copyright  c.  2003  VHeadline.com  All  Rights  Reserved. 

VHeadline.com  Venezuela  is  a wholly  independent  e-publication  promoting 
democracy  in  its  fullest  expression  and  the  inalienable  right  of  all 
Venezuelans  to  self-determination  and  the  pursuit  of  sovereign 
independence  without  interference . We  seek  to  shed  light  on  nefarious 
practices  and  the  corruption  which  for  decades  has  strangled  this  South 
American  nation's  development  and  progress.  Our  declared  editorial  bias  is 
pro-democracy  and  pro-Venezuela  . . . which  some  may  wrongly  interpret  as 
anti-American . 

--  Roy  S.  Carson,  Editor/Publisher  Editor@VHeadline.com 
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The  slippery  politics  of  poached  salmon 
By  MARK  HUME 

Tuesday,  October  21,  2003  - Page  A25 

Every  fall,  when  salmon  return  to  the  rivers  of  British  Columbia, 
problems  come  with  them.  The  smaller  the  run,  the  bigger  the  conflicts,  as 
three  groups  fight  for  one  diminishing  and  slippery  resource. 

Over  the  years,  there  have  been  many  failed  efforts  to  solve  this 
immutable  problem;  the  Aboriginal  Fishing  Strategy,  commercial  boat  buy- 
backs and  enough  written  regulations  that  the  sports-fishing  manual  is  as 
thick  as  a book. 

This  winter,  Peter  Pearse,  one  of  Canada's  leading  resource  economists, 
is  trying  to  devise  a strategy  to  bring  peace  to  the  waterfront.  If  he 
doesn't  get  it  right,  there  will  be  renewed  blockades,  protests  and  a 
deepening  of  racial  divides. 

By  law,  salmon  are  supposed  to  be  shared  in  this  order:  Aboriginals  get 
first  priority,  commercial  fishermen  come  second,  and  sports  anglers  third 

(Trumping  all  these  groups  is  a conservation  card,  which  the  federal 
Department  of  Fisheries  and  Oceans  plays  when  it  wants  to  shepherdsalmon 
past  the  nets  to  the  spawning  beds.)  The  order  of  sharing  reflects  the 
cultural  and  economic  importance  of  the  fish. 

The  link  between  salmon  and  the  native  community  reaches  into  pre- 
history. B.C.  archaeologists  have  dug  up  6,000-year-old  salmon  bones  at 
village  sites,  and  there  isn't  a productive  salmon  river  in  the  province 
where  you  can't  find  some  sign  of  native  settlements. 

But  while  aboriginal  anglers  get  first  claim,  in  fact,  they  fish  last. 
That's  because  before  they  reach  the  rivers,  salmon  are  available  in  the 
ocean,  where  economically  important  commercial  and  sports-fishing 
industries  dominate. 

Fisheries  managers  justify  the  reverse  order  of  fishing  by  striving  to 
ensure  enough  salmon  return  to  the  rivers  that  aboriginals  will  get  their 
share.  When  a run  comes  back  smaller  than  anticipated,  and  a conservation 
closure  is  necessary,  native  fishermen  complain  bitterly. 

It  doesn't  help  the  mood  on  the  river  that  some  sports  anglers  catch 
their  salmon  on  a day  trips  from  expensive  fishing  lodges  and  that  some  of 
the  commercial  boats  netting  salmon  are  worth  millions  of  dollars. 

To  a native  fisherman  who  uses  a hand-pulled  gill  net  out  of  a small  tin 
boat,  and  who  takes  his  salmon  to  market  in  the  trunk  of  a beat-up  old  car 
any  closure  that  denies  him  fishing  time  seems  unjust. 

So  it's  not  surprising  that  native  fishermen  often  set  their  nets  during 
fishing  closures.  Legally,  this  is  known  as  poaching,  but  many  say  it  is  a 
morally  justified  exercise  of  native  rights.  Either  way,  it  helps  ratchet 
up  tensions  on  the  river. 

At  the  same  time,  sports  anglers,  many  who  don't  fish  in  the  ocean  and 
who  have  waited  all  year  for  a chance  to  catch  salmon  from  a river  bank, 
grow  angry  when  native  poachers  are  not  punished. 

And  commercial  fishermen,  who  have  boats  to  pay  for,  are  dismayed  when 
they  are  shut  down  at  sea,  with  salmon  jumping  all  around  them.  Sometimes 
they  hold  protest  fisheries  --  their  own  form  of  poaching. 

The  government  is  accused  of  bungling  by  allowing  too  many  fish  through 
(or  too  few),  of  failing  to  meet  its  legal  obligation  to  the  native 
community,  or  of  being  racist  by  allowing  only  native  people  to  fish. 

Sometimes  tempers  fray,  rocks  are  thrown,  guns  are  pointed,  or  nets  are 
ripped  out.  In  one  memorable  exchange,  fisheries  officers  and  native 
fishermen  jousted  mid-river  with  oars. 

Mr.  Pearse  is  wading  into  these  troubled  waters  in  a joint 
federal/provincial  attempt  to  tie  salmon  to  aboriginal  treaties.  The 
initiative  recognizes  that  salmon  are  so  deeply  important  to  native  people 
that  if  a settlement  can  be  found,  it  will  pave  the  way  for  treaty 
settlements  in  British  Columbia. 

But  at  what  cost?  That's  the  question  worrying  sports  and  commercial 
groups.  Any  fishing  agreement  that  deprives  non-natives  of  a fair  share 


will  lead  to  more  bitter  fights  and  make  it  more  difficult  for  governments 
to  negotiate  treaties. 

Mr.  Pearse  isn't  saying  how  he  might  achieve  the  miracle  of  the  fishes 
he  seeks,  but  he  is  dropping  hints.  "There  is  a strong  feeling  that 
arriving  at  an  allocation  between  aboriginal  and  non-aboriginal  fishermen 
leads  to  a much  better  managed  fishery,"  he  says. 

What  that  might  mean  is  a percentage  share,  as  was  done  in  Washington 
state,  in  1974,  when  federal  judge  George  Boldt  allocated  treaty  tribes  50 
per  cent  of  the  catch. 

Phil  Eidsvik,  of  the  B.C.  Fisheries  Survival  Coalition,  is  opposed  to 
that.  He  wants  a plan  in  which  the  government  allocates  a set  percentage 
of  commercial  licences  to  aboriginals,  so  that  they  can  fish  at  sea. 

"The  model  we  want  is  one  fishery  --  with  everyone  working  with  the  same 
management  structure  and  the  same  rules,"  he  says. 

Sounds  easy,  but  on  the  West  Coast,  where  salmon  mean  so  much  to  people, 
dividing  the  resource  is  a perilous  task. 

Mr.  Pearse  hopes  to  have  his  report  ready  by  early  next  year.  Many  here 
hope  he  will  find  a way  to  peace  on  the  waterfront.  If  he  doesn't,  things 
will  get  ugly  again,  when  the  salmon  return. 
mhume@globeandmail . ca 

Copyright  c.  2003  Bell  Globemedia  Publishing  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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This  is  my  letter  I sent  to  the  Lineboro  Fire  Department.  I would 
encourage  others  to  do  the  same. 

Watkwanonhwerah:ton  (Greetings  of  peace). 

My  name  is  Kahente  Horn-Miller.  I am  a member  of  the  Kanienkehaka 
(Mohawk  Nation)  at  Kahnawake.  We  are  a proud  First  Nations  people. 

Myself  and  many  others  have  spent  many  years  working  hard  to  change  the 
stereotypes  concerning  native  peoples.  My  Doctoral  work  in  the  PhD  in 
Humanities  at  Concordia  University  in  Montreal,  Canada  is  a major  effort 
in  rewriting  and  re-presenting  how  we  are  portrayed  in  order  to  help  build 
pride  in  our  people  for  our  culture  and  heritage. 

I want  you  to  know  that  your  use  of  the  image  of  a 'haunted  warrior'  is 
truly  truly  offensive  to  me  and  many  others.  It  creates  a sense  of 
outrage  in  me  that  I want  you  to  experience.  I want  you  to  imagine  how  it 
would  feel  if  an  image  of  a dead  fire  fighter  was  used  as  promotional 
material.  Try  to  imagine  an  image  of  one  of  your  colleagues  who  died 
during  the  fall  of  the  Twin  Towers  on  September  11th  being  used  to  promote 
a winter  sleigh  ride.  See  what  I mean?  See  how  that  jolts  you  and  makes 
you  feel  a sense  of  outrage? 

The  use  of  the  offensive  image  of  a 'haunted  warrior'  sets  back  our 
efforts  each  time  a person  views  your  site.  I want  you  to  stop  using  this 
image  in  any  promotional  media  and  materials  for  your  hayride.  As  such,  I 
am  encouraging  other  First  Nations  to  write  to  you  and  voice  their 
concerns  to  your  webmaster,  the  Lineboro  Fire  Department  and  local  media. 
Nia:wen  kowa, 

Kahente  Horn-Miller,  Bear  Clan,  Kanienkehaka  (Mohawk  Nation)  at  Kahnawake 
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Attention  News  Editors: 

Statement  by  Assembly  of  First  Nations  National  Chief  Phil  Fontaine  on  the 
Minister  of  Indian  Affairs'  Announcement  that  the  First  Nations  Governance 
Act  Will  Not  Pass  Parliament 

OTTAWA,  Oct.  14  /CNW/  - "I  am  pleased  to  hear  that  the  Federal  government 
has  indicated  that  the  First  Nations  Governance  Act,  Bill  C-7,  will  likely 
die  on  the  Order  Paper.  This  is  the  inevitable  end  for  a piece  of  proposed 
legislation  that  was  opposed  by  First  Nations  and  many  other  groups  and 
individuals  across  the  country,  including  the  Canadian  Bar  Association, 
the  Auditor  General  of  Canada  and  the  Canadian  Race  Relations  Foundation. 

While  it  is  unfortunate  that  so  much  time,  energy  and  resources  have  been 
spent  on  the  proposed  Bill  C-7,  we  now  have  an  historic  opportunity  to 
embark  on  a new  process  for  change,  to  begin  a new  dialogue  between  First 
Nations  and  Canada  based  on  partnership  and  mutual  respect  for  Aboriginal 
and  Treaty  rights. 

We  can  build  on  existing  work.  We  can  move  immediately  to  address  urgent 
priorities  like  health,  education  and  economic  development  while  we  work 
out  the  details  of  longer-term  goals  like  Treaty  implementation  and  nation 
building.  We  can  deal  with  the  preoccupations  of  accountability  and 
transparency  and  do  so  in  a context  that  respects  Aboriginal  and  Treaty 
rights . 

The  lesson  learned  from  this  exercise  - and  from  history  - is  that  the 
true  path  to  real,  progressive  change  must  be  mapped  out  in  partnership  and 
dialogue  between  First  Nations  and  Canada.  Working  together  we  can  truly 
move  beyond  the  Indian  Act  and  into  a new  era  of  partnership  and 
reconciliation . 

This  will  be  good  for  all  Canadians.  The  First  Nations  agenda  is  Canada's 
agenda.  Let  us  move  on  that  agenda  now  to  create  new  hopes  and  new 
opportunities  for  the  future  generations." 

-30- 

For  further  information:  Phil  Fontaine,  National  Chief,  Assembly  of 
First  NationsASSEMBLY  OF  FIRST  NATIONS  has  58  releases  in  this  database. 
General  Inquiries  - cnw@newswire. ca 
Technical  Issues  - webmaster@newswire. ca 
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Nault,  Fontaine  to  attend  land  claim  ceremony 


The  federal  minister  of  Indian  Affairs  will  definitely  join  the  country's 
top  aboriginal  leader  in  this  weekend's  signing  ceremony  for  the  Kluane 
First  Nation. 

After  the  Star  indicated  last  month  that  it  would  be  likely,  Indian 
Affairs  Minister  Robert  Nault's  press  secretary,  Alastair  Mullin,  confirmed 
last  Friday  that  the  minister  will  travel  to  Burwash  Landing  for  the 
ceremony,  where  the  Kluane  First  Nation  will  ink  its  land  claims  and 
self-government  agreements. 

Doining  Nault  at  the  ceremony  will  be  Phil  Fontaine,  the  national  chief 
of  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations. 

This  will  be  Fontaine's  first  trip  to  the  Yukon  since  being  elected  for 
a second  stint  as  the  leader  of  the  aboriginal  organization  last  Duly.  Fie 
was  the  leader  of  the  assembly  between  1997  and  2000,  before  losing  to 
Matthew  Coon  Come  in  the  election  in  2000. 

Fie  defeated  Coon  Come  in  the  election  this  past  summer. 

Nault  will  represent  the  federal  government  in  the  ceremony,  which  will 
see  the  Kluane  First  Nation  become  the  territory's  ninth  self-governing 
first  nation. 

With  a new  prime  minister  on  the  horizon  and  a cabinet  shuffle  likely 
once  he  takes  over,  this  may  be  Nault's  final  trip  to  the  territory  as  the 
Indian  and  Northern  Affairs  minister. 

Nault  and  the  soon-to-be  prime  minister,  Paul  Martin,  engaged  in  a public 
dispute  earlier  this  year  over  a piece  of  legislation  the  Indian  Affairs 
minister  had  tabled  in  the  House  of  Commons.  On  Saturday,  the  National  Post 
quoted  Nault  as  saying  that  act  will  not  be  approved  before  Martin  takes 
office. 

Premier  Dennis  Fentie  will  join  Nault  and  Fontaine  for  the  ceremony. 

The  events  will  take  place  in  Burwash  Landing  on  Saturday. 

Nault  also  attended  the  signing  ceremony  for  the  last  Yukon  first  nation 
to  ink  a land  claims  deal  - the  Ta'an  Kwach'an  Council  in  Danuary  2002. 

All  content  Copyright  c.  1997-2003 
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From:  Russell  Diabo 

Original  Message  

From:  Don 

Hello  all 

For  your  information,  I have  attached  the  memo  as  it  was  passed  out  last 
week  at  the  AFN  Special  Chiefs  Assembly  in  Vancouver. 

Don 


http: //www. timminsp res s . com/webapp/ sit epages /content . asp? content id3D45069& 
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Hotel  apologizes  for  racist  memo 

By  Bruce  MacKinnon 

Saturday,  October  04,  2003  - 07:00 

Local  News  - A controversial  memo  from  the  Ramada  Inn  in  Timmins,  leaked 
to  the  public,  has  created  an  uproar  in  Northeastern  Ontario. 

The  six-week  old  memo  posted  for  12  hours  behind  the  front  desk  at  the 
Timmins  hotel  in  August  has  been  sent  to  many  First  Nations  in  Ontario  by 
Walter  MacDonald,  union  representative  of  the  United  Food  and  Commercial 


Workers  Union  (UFCW),  based  in  Sudbury. 

The  memo,  written  by  an  assistant  manager  on  Aug.  27  to  the  front  desk 
night  staff,  said:  "Please  be  advised  that  when  Natives  or  suspicious 
people  check-in,  they  must  leave  a $50  deposit  when  paying  cash  and  room 
must  be  checked  before  they  get  their  refund." 

"It  was  written  in  response  to  an  individual  who  had  damaged  a room 
shortly  before-hand,"  said  Stephane  Groleau,  hotel  general  manager. 

"It  was  a mistake,  it  was  racist  and  foolish.  We  apologize  to  all 
Aboriginal  people  for  it." 

The  memo's  author  was  reprimanded  and  nearly  fired  and  a written 
reprimand  is  in  her  file,  Groleau  said  when  contacted  by  The  Daily  Press 
Friday. 

"I  accept  some  of  the  responsibility,  since  I didn't  review  the  memo 
first  as  I was  too  busy  with  renovations,"  he  said. 

"I  trusted  her  judgment  to  post  an  appropriate  notice.  I was  wrong  and 
therefore  partly  responsible." 

Groleau  has  published  an  apology  in  today's  Daily  Press  and  is  planning  to 
go  to  the  lames  Bay  coast  next  week  to  apologize  in  person. 
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Saskatoon  officer  took  independent  polygraph  test 
15  Oct  2003  21:15:46 

SASKATOON  - A Saskatoon  police  officer  questioned  by  the  RCMP  about  Neil 
Stonechild's  death  took  a polygraph  test  this  past  summer  in  hopes  of 
clearing  his  name. 

Stonechild's  frozen  body  was  found  on  the  outskirts  of  Saskatoon  13 
years  ago.  Many  suspect  the  police  had  something  to  do  with  the  native 
teenager's  death. 

CBC  News  has  learned  that  Saskatoon's  police  chief  set  up  the  so-called 
lie  detector  test  on  the  eve  of  the  public  inquiry  looking  into 
Stonechild's  death. 

The  public  inquiry  has  heard  police  were  looking  for  Stonechild  the 
night  he  disappeared.  It  has  also  heard  dramatic  testimony  from 
Stonechild's  friend  about  that  same  night. 

Jason  Roy  testified  he  saw  Stonechild  in  the  back  of  a police  cruiser, 
his  face  bleeding,  yelling  "They're  going  to  kill  me." 

In  1991,  the  Saskatoon  police  service  said  Stonechild's  death  was  an 
accident . 

Three  years  ago,  the  RCMP  took  another  look  at  the  death.  The  Mounties 
questioned  Saskatoon  constables  Bradley  Senger  and  Larry  Flartwig  about 
Stonechild's  death  nearly  two  dozen  times. 

On  the  eve  of  the  inquiry,  hoping  to  clear  his  name,  Senger  took  a 
polygraph  test.  Although  it  was  independent  of  the  RCMP's  official 
investigation,  the  test  was  okayed  by  Saskatoon  police  Chief  Russell  Sabo. 

Whether  the  inquiry  will  ever  hear  about  this  polygraph  test  is  up  in 
the  air.  The  judge  in  charge,  has  already  said  he  doesn't  want  to  hear 
about  the  results  of  a different  polygraph  test  given  to  a witness  who 
will  testify  in  the  weeks  ahead. 

Justice  David  Wright  says  courts  have  ruled  that  polygraph  tests  are 
unreliable  and  that  determining  the  truth  should  not  be  left  to  polygraph 
experts.  It  is  his  job,  he  said,  to  determine  a witnesses  credibility. 

"My  understand  of  the  ruling  is  that  he  clearly  ruled  that  polygraph 
evidence  would  not  be  admissible  as  going  to  the  credibility  of  the  person 
submitted  to  the  polygraph  test,"  said  Joel  Flesje,  legal  counsel  for  the 
inquiry. 


The  Saskatoon  police  department  and  the  police  union  turned  down 
interview  requests.  Senger's  lawyer  also  declined  to  comment. 

Written  by  CBC  News  Online  staff 
Copyright  c.  2003  CBC. 
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Plea  is  guilty  in  Rodeo  wildfire 
THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
October  21,  2003 

PHOENIX  - A part-time  firefighter  accused  of  trying  to  make  work  for 
himself  by  starting  what  became  the  biggest  wildfire  in  Arizona  history 
pleaded  guilty  Monday. 

The  fire  Leonard  Gregg  started  last  year  combined  with  another  to  form 
the  Rodeo-Chediski  wildfire,  which  destroyed  hundreds  of  homes  and  forced 
30,000  people  to  evacuate  as  it  burned  469,000  acres  of  private.  Forest 
Service  and  Fort  Apache  Reservation  land. 

Gregg,  who  also  was  charged  with  starting  a smaller  fire,  pleaded  guilty 
to  two  federal  counts  of  intentionally  setting  a fire.  He  could  get  up  to 
10  years  in  prison  when  he  is  sentenced  in  January. 

Deborah  Euler-Ajayi,  Gregg's  attorney,  said  Gregg  had  wanted  to  plead 
guilty  for  some  time,  but  she  wanted  to  be  sure  he  was  mentally  competent 
to  make  that  decision.  He  had  spent  about  six  months  at  a mental  health 
facility  in  North  Carolina. 

"He  wanted  to  get  it  over  with,  get  this  behind  him,  serve  his  time  and 
make  his  public  apologies,"  she  said. 

Gregg,  31,  is  from  the  Fort  Apache  reservation  community  of  Cibecue. 
Prosecutors  said  he  started  the  Rodeo  Fire  to  earn  $8  an  hour  fighting  it. 
He  also  has  said  his  parents'  alcoholism  fueled  a rage  that  led  him  to 
start  the  blaze. 

Copyright  c.  1999,  2000,  2001,  2002,  2003  AzStarNet,  Arizona  Daily  Star. 
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Lakota  Journal,  Volume  4,  Issue  42,  Front  Page 
Two  Bulls  new  acting  police  chief  at  Pine  Ridge 
By  Ernestine  Chasing  Hawk 
Lakota  Journal  Staff  Writer 

Lakota  Journal,  Volume  4,  Issue  42,  Front  Page 
October  10-17,  2003 

PINE  RIDGE  - A new  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Chief  of  Police  and  a new 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Indian  Self-determination  Specialist  began 
working  with  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe's  Department  of  Public  Safety  in  Pine 
Ridge  on  Oct.l. 

James  Two  Bulls,  an  OST  member,  was  named  the  new  BIA  Acting  Chief  of 
Police.  Two  Bulls,  who  has  been  in  law  enforcement  for  over  12  years, 
transferred  from  Lower  Brule,  where  he  had  been  a BIA  Chief  of  Police. 

Two  Bulls  said  he  hoped  to  bring  the  OST  Department  of  Pubic  Safety  out 


of  high-risk  status  with  its  638  contract. 

Duane  Yellow  Hawk,  also  an  OST  member,  was  named  as  the  new  BIA  Indian 
Self-determination  Specialist.  He  will  have  financial  oversight  of  the  OST 
Department  of  Public  Safety.  Yellow  Hawk  transferred  to  Pine  Ridge  from 
Truxton,  Ariz. 

The  two  were  hired  as  part  of  the  initial  steps  in  the  implementation  of 
a memorandum  of  agreement  between  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  and  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs.  They  were  hired  as  BIA  assistants  to  the  OST  Department  of 
Public  Safety.  They  hope  to  get  the  tribe  back  in  compliance  with  its 
public  law  90-638  law  enforcement  contract. 

Richard  Armstrong,  Special  Agent  in  Charge,  District  1,  Office  of  Law 
Enforcement  Services  out  of  Aberdeen  said  that  under  the  MOA  the  Federal 
Government  is  to  provide  "efficient  and  effective  supervision"  and 
"on-site  technical  assistance,"  to  the  tribe  for  their  law  enforcement 
services . 

The  MOA  was  approved  by  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribal  Council  in  August.  It 
was  signed  by  John  Steele,  OST  President  and  Robert  Ecoffey,  Deputy 
Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  Office  of  Law  Enforcement 
Services.  The  agreement  became  effective  Oct.  1. 

Linder  the  new  agreement  the  BIA  will  have  "complete  program  oversight 
authority"  and  "supervision  of  tribal  employees."  The  agreement  also  gives 
the  BIA  "final  administrative  authority"  of  OST  Department  of  Pubic  Safety 
expenditures . 

Armstrong  said  he  has  been  in  Pine  Ridge  for  the  past  two  weeks  to 
assist  with  the  transition  of  the  OST  Department  of  Public  Safety  to  BIA 
oversight . 

He  has  also  been  providing  orientation  and  in-service  training  for  the 
new  Acting  Chief  of  Police,  the  new  Indian  Self-determination  specialist 
and  all  uniformed  OST  officers. 

Armstrong  said,  "Members  of  the  Federal  Law  Enforcement  Center,  Indian 
Police  Academy  from  Artesia,  N.M.  are  also  in  Pine  Ridge  to  assist  with 
the  transition." 

Norman  Fourd  Indian  Self-determination  Specialist  said  training  would 
include  use  of  the  BIA  Law  Enforcement  Handbook.  Fourd  conducted  training 
on  Thursday  to  explain  the  MOA. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Lakota  Dournal/Rapid  City,  SD. 
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No  letup  for  Rez  violence 
By  LARRY  HENDRICKS 
Sun  Staff  Reporter 
October  15,  2003 

The  cases  kept  coming  Tuesday  in  federal  magistrate's  court  in 
Flagstaff  - 12  in  all. 

Nine  of  the  cases  originated  in  the  Navajo  Nation  --  eight  felony  cases 
ranging  from  murder  to  assault  with  a deadly  weapon  and  drugs. 

The  volume  of  cases  was  no  surprise  to  one  federal  prosecutor  with  the 
Flagstaff  bureau  of  the  U.S  Attorney's  Office. 

"It's  a fairly  typical  day,"  said  Doe  Lodge.  Since  the  Flagstaff  bureau 
opened.  Lodge  said  more  than  400  cases  --  felony  and  misdemeanor  --  are 
filed  a year  for  the  two  prosecutors  who  staff  the  office  to  handle. 

"We've  been  here  three  years,  and  every  year  we've  been  here,  there's 
been  an  increase,"  Lodge  said,  adding  that  a rough  estimate  of  the  annual 
increase  would  be  approximately  10  percent. 


According  to  statistics  prepared  by  staff  at  the  Flagstaff  bureau,  so 
far  this  year  from  the  Navajo  Nation  in  Arizona,  there  have  been  24  murder 
and  manslaughter  cases,  62  assault  cases,  16  sexual  abuse  cases  and  one 
arson  case  referred  to  the  office  for  charging. 

By  comparison,  the  Flagstaff  U.S.  Attorney's  Office  received  31  murder 
cases  for  prosecution  in  2001.  That  number  was  34  for  the  first  10  months 
of  2002. 

With  a population  of  approximately  250,000  people,  the  Navajo  Nation 
consistently  experiences  a crime  rate  several  times  the  national  average. 
In  1996,  the  Navajo  Nation  murder  rate  was  six  times  the  national  average. 

But  not  all  murders  that  occur  on  the  Navajo  Nation  are  charged.  For 
instance,  on  Sept.  25,  three  people  were  found  dead  near  Tuba  City. 

Federal  investigators  determined  that  one  of  the  dead  men  committed 
suicide  after  killing  the  other  two. 

GANGS  AND  BOOTLEGGING 

In  the  past,  federal  authorities  have  attempted  to  curb  the  violence  by 
focusing  on  gang  activity.  They  have  also  attempted  to  curb  the  violence 
by  conducting  bootlegging  stings  on  the  Navajo  Nation,  where  alcohol  is 
illegal  to  own  or  sell. 

A substantial  portion  of  all  serious  crimes  on  the  reservation  --  some 
FBI  estimates  put  it  at  95  percent  --  are  alcohol-related. 

Federal  authorities  continue  to  look  for  ways  to  stem  the  tide  of 
murders,  which  are  compounded  by  poverty  and  isolation.  The  official 
unemployment  rate  on  the  Navajo  Nation  tops  20  percent. 

Meanwhile,  the  Navajo  Nation  has  refused  to  allow  federal  authorities  to 
wield  the  death  penalty  on  the  Navajo  Nation.  But  that  may  be  changing. 
This  year,  Navajo  Nation  President  Doe  Shirley  Dr.  has  expressed  support 
for  the  death  penalty  as  a punishment  to  serious  crime.  The  idea  is  being 
discussed  in  all  corners  of  the  reservation. 

The  federal  prosecutors  at  the  Flagstaff  branch  continue  to  stay  busy. 
Lodge  and  the  other  prosecutor,  Mark  Aspey,  continuously  attend  felony 
initial  appearances,  preliminary  hearings  and  detention  hearings  in  front 
of  U.S.  Magistrate  Dudge  Stephen  Verkamp. 

When  the  Flagstaff  branch  became  permanent  in  August  last  year,  Paul 
Charlton,  U.S.  Attorney  for  the  District  of  Arizona,  said  the  branch  could 
use  as  many  as  four  more  prosecutors,  but  funding  issues  prevented  it. 

The  rationale  for  opening  the  Flagstaff  branch  was  to  put  federal 
prosecutors  and  investigators  closer  to  the  Navajo  Nation  and  the  Grand 
Canyon  National  Park  and  nearby  national  forests  so  they  would  have 
shorter  distances  to  travel  in  order  to  prepare  for  cases. 

But  to  complicate  matters.  Lodge  and  Aspey  and  all  officials  who 
investigate  serious  crimes  on  the  Navajo  Nation  and  surrounding  federal 
jurisdictions  must  conclude  their  cases  at  trial  in  either  Phoenix  or 
Prescott  --  officially  designated  sites  for  U.S.  District  Courts. 

Flagstaff  is  not  a designated  site  for  a U.S.  District  Court,  so  once 
all  initial  appearances  and  hearings  are  concluded  in  front  of  Verkamp, 
the  cases  are  sent  to  Phoenix  or  Prescott. 

Families  of  victims  and  defendants,  prosecutors  and  criminal 
investigators  of  cases  from  the  Navajo  Nation  are  forced  to  travel 
hundreds  of  miles  at  considerable  expense  of  time  and  money  to  attend 
subsequent  court  proceedings  once  the  initial  phases  are  completed  in 
Flagstaff. 

Larry  Flendricks  can  be  reached  at  lhendricks@azdailysun.com  or  556-2262 
Copyright  c.  2000-2003  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 
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Prison  offerings  expanded  for  Native  Americans 
Aberdeen  News 
Oct.  18,  2003 

PIERRE,  S.D.  - The  state  Department  of  Corrections  will  offer  a Lakota 
language  class  and  expand  other  cultural  and  spiritual  opportunities  for 
Native  Americans  in  the  state  prison  system.  Gov.  Mike  Rounds  says. 

The  department  has  reinstated  furloughs  for  Indians  to  attend  funerals 
on  reservations  in  South  Dakota,  extended  the  length  of  powwows  and  is 
allowing  inmates  more  time  to  practice  dances  and  drum  songs  for  those 
observances.  Rounds  said. 

He  also  said  the  prison  will  offer  a program  based  on  the  Red  Road 
approach  to  chemical  dependency  treatment,  a method  that  incorporates 
Native  American  cultural  and  spiritual  elements  into  the  recovery  process. 

"These  are  small  steps,  but  they  are  steps  that  need  to  be  taken,"  he 
said . 

Rounds  outlined  some  policy  changes  recently  during  a statewide 
reconciliation  gathering  in  Pierre. 

A former  penitentiary  counselor  who  works  at  Crow  Creek  Tribal  High 
School  in  Stephan  said  more  substantive  changes  need  to  be  made  for  Native 
Americans  in  the  prison  system,  but  the  improvements  Rounds  outlined  are 
promising  changes. 

"It's  like  climbing  a ladder,"  Dick  Kirkie  said.  "You  take  it  a step  at 
a time,  and  you  make  progress.  These  things  are  good  to  hear. 

"The  inmates  have  been  fighting  a long  time  to  get  some  changes  that 
allow  them  more  identity  with  their  culture.  There's  more  to  do,  but  it's 
a beginning." 

Kirkie  has  long  advocated  a systematic  program  to  hire  more  Native 
Americans  as  guards,  counselors  and  other  prison  staff  members.  He  also 
said  he  thinks  race  relations  both  inside  the  prison  system  and  across 
South  Dakota  generally  would  improve  if  a Native  American  was  named  to  the 
Board  of  Pardons  and  Paroles. 

Indian  inmates  often  returned  from  sessions  with  the  parole  board 
confused  and  defeated,  Kirkie  said. 

"When  I worked  in  the  pen,  they'd  come  down  to  my  office,  I'd  ask  how  it 
went,  and  they'd  say,  'I  don't  think  those  people  know  anything  about 
where  I'm  from,'"  he  said. 

"You  need  to  be  able  to  identify  in  some  way  with  people  in  those 
authority  positions,  and  with  people  in  role-model  positions.  That's  a 
long-term  answer,  but  I'm  delighted  we're  taking  some  steps  that  show 
sensitivity  to  this  population." 

Information  from:  Argus  Leader 
Copyright  c.  2003  Aberdeen  News. 
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THE  RIGHT  WILL  RIGHT  ITSELF. 


WHEN  overcome  with  anxious  fears. 
And  moved  with  passion  strong. 


Because  the  right  seems  losing  ground 
And  everything  goes  wrong. 

How  oft  does  admonition  say: 

"Put  trouble  on  the  shelf," 

Truth  will  outlive  the  liar's  day. 

And  Right  will  right  itself!" 

By  all  the  triumphs  of  the  past. 

By  all  the  victories  won. 

The  good  achieved,  the  progress  made 
Each  day,  from  sun  to  sun; 

In  spite  of  artful  ways  employed 
By  perfidy  or  pelf. 

Of  one  thing  we  can  rest  assured. 

The  Right  will  right  itself! 

Unshaken  by  our  faith  and  zeal, 

'Tis  ours  to  do  and  dare. 

To  find  the  place  we  best  can  fill. 
And  serve  our  Maker  there; 

For  he  is  only  brave  who  thus 
Puts  trouble  on  the  shelf. 

And  trusts  in  God,  for  by  His  aid 
The  Right  will  right  itself. 

SAM  FIGHTS  THE  GHOST. 


"Let's  go  to  the  medicine  dance,  to-night,"  said  Harvey  Go-easy  to 
Sam  Fights-the-ghost  as  they  were  leaving  the  trading  store  in  which 
both  worked,  situated  on  the  very  edge  of  their  reservation. 

"I  can't  Harvey.  I've  got  to  do  something  else,"  replied  Sam. 

"I  don't  believe  it  will  be  half  so  good  a treat.  What,  are  you  going 
to  do  if  it  is  no  great  secret?"  asked  Harvey  as  he  gave  his  cane  a 
toss . 

"You'll  make  fun  of  me  if  I tell  you,"  replied  Sam  with  a smile  "But 
I don't  care.  "I'm  not  afraid  to  tell  you,  although  I didn't  intend  to 
tell  anyone." 

"Well,  what  is  it  then?" 

"Why,"  said  Sam  modestly.  "I  am  going  to  do  tonight  what  I do  every 
evening  - study  two  hours. 

"Study!"  exclaimed  Harvey.  "That  breaks  me  up,"  and  he  bent  himself 
almost  double  with  laughter.  "I  didn't  know  you  were  such  a fool,  Sam, 
to  waste  your  time  in  that  way.  Did  you  get  enough  of  study  at  school?  I 
did.  What  on  earth  do  you  study,  all  by  yourself?" 

"Oh,  book-keeping,"  said  Sam  as  coolly  as  he  could  after  such  a 
burst,  but  he  could  not  help  showing  that  he  felt  a little  hurt  at  the 
way  his  friend  treated  his  course  of  action. 

"What  good  do  you  suppose  book-keeping  will  ever  do  you?"  continued 
Harvey.  "Pshaw!  Come  on!  Let's  go  to  the  dance!" 

"No,  sir,  I am  not  going,  but  you  come  on;  go  with  me  to  my  room,  and 
let  us  see  what  we  can  learn  together!" 

"No,  sir.  You  don't  catch  me  wearing  out  my  eyes  over  any  such  dry 
old  study  as  that  I am  in  for  fun.  Come  on!  Old  Doctor  Chief  is  going  to 
perform  some  wonderful  tricks.  He  is  the  man  who  can  run  a lariat  rope 
through  his  back,  and  they  say  he  can  put  his  bare  foot  into  boiling 
water  and  never  wince."  "What  if  the  can  put  his  *head*  in.  I don't 
care  to  see  any  such  performance  as  that.  I'm  tired  of  such  nonsense. 
What  good  is  the  Medicine  Dance?  You  ask  me  what  good  my  book-keeping 
will  do  me.  It  can't  do  me  any  harm,  and  may  come  of  use.  I am  going  to 
be  ready  so  that  if  a chance  comes  along  for  me  to  take  a book-keeper's 
place  at  better  pay  than  we  are  getting  now,  I shall  be  ready  for  it. 

The  Medicine  Dance,  the  Sun  Dance,  and  all  these  dances,  what  good  are 
*they*  doing  for  our  people?  Look  at  our  people!  Are  they  prosperous  and 
happy?  Look  at  the  misery  and  wretchedness  in  your  own  village-the  very 
seat  of  the  dances.  Are  your  Indian  friends  benefited  by  them? 


"Oh,  well,  I can't  stop  to  talk  about  it  now.  I'm  in  for  a good  time, 
and,  so  you  won't  go?" 

"No,  sir." 

"Well,  I wish  you  joy,  over  your  old  bookkeeping.  I'm  going  to  the 
dance.  Good-by,"  said  Harvey  with  a flourish  as  he  passed  out  the  door 
and  went  off  toward  the  village. 

Sam  staid  back  a few  moments  and  put  away  some  things  that  were  out 
of  place  and  arranged  other  things  which  would  make  his  work  easier  the 
next  day,  and  then  he  went  out. 


(Continued  on  the  Fourth  Page.) 
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The  Indian  Helper. 


PRINTED  EVERY  FRIDAY,  AT  THE  INDIAN 
INDUSTRIAL  SCHOOL,  CARLISLE,  PA.  BY  THE 
INDIAN  PRINTER  BOYS. 

-->  THE  INDIAN  HELPER  is  PRINTED  by  Indian  boys,  but  EDITED  by 
The-Man-on-the-band-stand,  who  is  NOT  an  Indian. 


Price:  - 10  cents  a year. 


Address  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle,  Pa. 
Miss  M.  Burgess,  Manager. 


Entered  in  the  P.0,  at  Carlisle  as  second  class  mail  matter. 


The  INDIAN  HELPER  is  paid  for  in  advance,  so  do  not  hesitate  to  take 
the  paper  from  the  Post  Office,  for  fear  a bill  will  be  presented. 


A pleasant  letter  from  Mrs.  Seabrook  who  a few  weeks  since  visited 
her  niece  at  Carlisle,  says  that  since  she  has  been  here  and  seen  our 
work  and  become  acquainted  with  our  force  "the  HELPER  comes  to  me  like  a 
letter  from  home."  She  doesn't  wonder  at  those  who  get  homesick  after 
leaving  Carlisle. 


For  the  small  boys  and  girls:  --A  subscriber  in  Philadelphia  in 
renewing  the  HELPER  for  her  two  grandchildren  says,  "These  are  very 
small  children,  but  they  are  very  much  interesting  in  the  little  Indian 
boys  and  girls,  and  hope  to  see  them  brave  and  true  men  and  women.  I 
have  read  the  little  paper  to  them  for  many  months.  Now  they  can  spell 
much  of  it  out  for  themselves  and  I want  them  to  have  it.  -Grandma." 


A kind  friend  in  Philadelphia  in  forwarding  her  renewal  says,  "As  a 
self-imposed  fine  for  my  tardiness  in  renewing  I enclose  a new  name.  If 
all  your  subscribers  will  do  the  same  the  [barrel]  will  be  in  need  of 
renewing  or  enlarging  in  time.  The  Man-on-the-band-stand  sighs  and 
cries.  "Let  us  burst  it  and  get  a new  one!" 


All  boys  and  girls  should  read  the  story  which  the  horse  "Black 
Beauty"  tells.  The  small  boys  have  a copy  of  the  book  in  their  library. 


The  printed  copy  of  the  Apache  Contrast  on  fine  grade  of  paper  16x10 
is  really  a fine  picture  and  looks  well  in  a frame.  In  sending  your 
renewal  add  a new  name  and  a one  cent  stamp  in  addition  to  the 
subscription  price  of  the  paper  and  secure  the  picture.  The  names  of  the 
boys  and  girls  represented  are  given,  although  some  of  them  are  almost 
unpronounceable. 

lemima  Wheelock  has  taken  first  premium  for  her  oil  paintings  at  the 
Fair  in  her  neighborhood,  in  Wisconsin. 


The  baseball  game  Saturday  afternoon  between  the  Standards  and  the 
Invincible  was  intensely  interesting  throughout  and  much  of  the  time 


very  exciting.  At  the  end  of  the  second  inning  when  the  game  stood  4 to 
1 in  favor  of  the  Standards  the  Invincibles  looked  somewhat  discouraged, 
and  many  was  the  whisper,  "We  are  beaten."  But  steadily  they  began  to 
gain  until  the  seventh  inning  when  their  side  made  four  home  runs  making 
the  score  9 to  5 in  favor  of  the  Invincibles.  Teh  Standards  scored  only 
two  more  runs  during  the  remainder  of  the  game  while  the  Invincibles 
also  made  2,  and  won  the  game  by  a score  of  11  to  7.  Those  making  runs 
on  the  Invincible  side  were  Peter  Cornelius,  3;  Gary  Myers,  1;  Edwin 
Schanandore,  2;  Dosiah  Powlas,  2;  Thomas  Barnett,  1;  loe  Harris,  lj 
Walter  Anallo,  1.  John  Tyler  and  Levi  St.  Cyr  scored  no  runs.  Those 
making  runs  on  the  Standard  side  were  Robert  Penn,l;  Morgan  Toprock,  lj 
Paul  Lovejoy,  1;  Harry  Kohpay,  1;  Frank  Everett,  2;  Mark  Evarts,  1.  Fred 
Big  Horse,  Eustace  Esapoyet  and  Albert  Metoxen  scored  no  runs.  The  game 
was  well  played. 


The  English  Breakfast  given  at  Miss  Nana  Pratt's  on  Saturday  morning 
was  much  enjoyed  by  the  guests.  Of  course  it  was,  because  the  guests 
were  themselves  the  cooks.  They  belong  to  a cooking  club,  recently 
organized  in  town,  and  came  out  to  the  Indian  School  to  test  their  first 
dishes,  forgetting  that  this  is  where  the  Man-on-the-band-stand  resides 
and  knows  everything.  The  young  ladies  forming  the  club  are  Misses  Lyla 
and  lean  Bosler,  Misses  Nannie  and  lean  Sponsler,  Misses  Ida  and  Martha 
Sellers,  Miss  Margaret  Bosler,  Miss  Zug,  Miss  Hays,  Miss  Filbert,  Miss 
Kremer,  Mrs.  Barnum  and  Miss  Nana  Pratt.  In  this  instance  too  many  cooks 
did  not  spoil  the  broth,  for  the  Man-on-the-band-stand  did  not  see  any 
broth  on  the  table.  Everything  was  "perfectly  elegant"  according  to  the 
various  cooks'  own  statements.  The  naughty  apple-sauce  spurted  up  and 
burnt  one  young  lady's  dainty  hand,  and  there  were  a number  of  red  faces 
over  the  preparation  of  various  "elegant"  dishes,  but  taking  all  in  all 
the  occasion  was  very  lovely. 


At  the  Carlisle  School  is  published  monthly  an  eight-page  quarto  of 
standard  size,  called  THE  RED  MAN,  the  mechanical  part  of  which  is  done 
entirely  by  Indian  boys.  This  paper  is  valuable  as  a summary  of 
information  on  Indian  matters,  and  contains  writings  by  Indian  pupils, 
and  local  incidents  of  the  school.  Terms:  Fifty  cents  a year,  in 
advance. 

For  1,  2,  and  3 subscribers  for  THE  RED  MAN  we  give  the  same  premium 
in  Standing  Offer  for  the  HELPER. 

Address,  THE  RED  MAN,  Carlisle,  PA. 
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Daisy  Dixon  goes  to  school  to  Metzger. 


Dr.  Dixon's  talk  Saturday  night  was  interesting  and  well  received. 


Celinda  Metoxen  is  the  donor  of  a box  of  pen-wipers  to  No.  6 
school-room  for  which  the  pupils  say  "Thank-you,  Celinda." 


Mr.  Wm.  G.  McConkey,  originally  of  Ireland,  is  the  newly  appointed 
stenographer  and  clerk  in  Capt.  Pratt's  office. 


Aren't  the  new  Post-office  boxes  beauties?  Each  person  can  now  have 
his  or  her  own  little  box  under  lock  and  key.  Won't  we  be  citifed? 


Chester  Cornelius  is  attending  the  great  Mohonk  Conference,  held  in 
one  of  the  prettiest  spots  in  New  York  state.  We  know  that  Chester  will 
enjoy  the  treat  of  meeting  such  great  intellectual  heads  as  go  there 
every  year  to  discuss  the  Indian  question. 


The  party  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bennett  at  the  farm  on  Thursday 
evening  was  a success  in  every  particular.  Although  it  poured  down  rain 
most  of  us  managed  to  get  there  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  George 
Foulke,  who  managed  the  Herdic. 


The  question  given  at  the  opening  exercises  of  the  school  "What  three 
cities  were  most  talked  of  as  sites  for  the  Columbian  Fair  of  '92,  and 
why  Chicago  was  chosen/'  was  well  answered  by  several  pupils,  Benjamin 
Caswell  giving  the  most  complete  account.  Miss  Clarke  interested  the 
school  with  a little  talk  on  Chicago. 


Miss  Helen  P.  Clarke  who  has  been  spending  several  weeks  at  the 
school  as  sort  of  semi-visitor  and  interested  helper  in  many  ways  has 
received  the  appointment  by  the  President,  as  "Special  Agent  to  make 
Allotments  of  Lands  to  Indians."  Three  cheers  for  Miss  Clarke!  May  her 
work  be  crowned  with  success,  is  the  wish  of  her  new  friends  at 
Carlisle . 


The  Invincible  Debating  Society  is  increasing  steadily,  several  new 
members  being  admitted  at  their  last  meeting.  There  seems  to  have  been 
one  intruder,  however,  who  was  put  out  by  the  Sergt . -at-Arms  with  a 
broom.  Isn't  this  a queer  weapon  for  "INVINCIBLES"  to  use?  Had  the  girls 
brought  such  a one  into  play  to  evict  the  intruder  that  also  came  into 
their  society,  in  the  shape  of  an  innocent  little  mouse,  there  could 
have  been  nothing  said,  for  a broomstick  is  conceded  to  be  a woman's 
weapon  of  defense. 

Miss  Campbell  is  away  on  her  vacation. 


The  new  store-house  is  nearly  ready  for  the  roof. 


Rev's.  Enmegabowh  and  Wright  are  with  us  again  for  a short  visit. 


FIVE  little  two  cent  stamps  secures  a year's  subscription  to  the 
INDIAN  HELPER. 


Mrs.  Bremerholtz,  of  Waynesboro,  visited  the  school  this  week,  a 
guest  of  Miss  Cook. 


The  little  boys  want  to  thank  Mrs.  Pratt  for  the  nice  case  of  stuffed 
birds  donated  to  their  reading-room. 


Letters  from  Miss  Ely  say  she  arrived  safely  at  her  Kansas  home,  and 
is  having  a delightfully  restful  time. 


Every  boy  and  girl  has  a shade  for  the  eyes  to  be  used  at  study  hour. 
They  are  much  more  useful  than  ornamental. 


Have  you  observed  how  much  more  quiet  and  lady-like  the  girls  are  as 
they  march  back  and  forth  from  the  school-rooms  and  chapel? 


Mr.  Campbell  was  called  to  Bucks  County  on  business  and  Irene  and  Don 
and  Herbert  had  no  Papa,  nor  Mamma  either,  for  a day.  Miss  Merritt 
kindly  stepped  in  and  did  what  she  could  to  make  them  happy. 


Miss  Irvine  came  out  on  Friday  to  make  a few  calls.  The  hearty  cheer 
that  went  up  from  the  line  of  girls  as  they  stood  ready  to  march  to 
supper  showed  how  they  appreciated  even  the  little  glimpse  they  got  of 
their  ex-mother  as  she  stood  upon  the  balcony. 


There  having  been  a rest  on  dress  parade  for  some  time  the  two  which 
came  off  this  week  were  watched  with  interest.  The  band  needs  more 
practice  in  playing  while  marching.  The  music  is  good  when  they  first 
start  but  before  the  blowers  get  around  in  place  again.  Oh,  My! 


A VERY  FEW  people  use  EXCELLENT  English;  so  those  of  us  who  are  a 
little  advanced  and  perhaps  speak  a little  plainer  than  some  of  the 
others  who  have  not  had  our  advantages,  let  us  be  careful  not  to  laugh 
at  any  blunders  in  pronunciation  we  may  hear.  We  may  make  big  blunders. 


too,  and  WE  don't  like  to  be  laughed  at. 


The  course  of  entertainments  to  be  given  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  of  town 
opens  next  Thursday  evening.  Boys!  Girls!  Here's  your  chance.  Five  very 
"first  class"  entertainments,  which  in  the  city,  you  would  have  to  pay 
75  cents  and  a dollar  each  to  hear  can  be  secured  at  very  much  cheaper 
rates  by  get  ting  tickets  through  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 


(Continued  From  First  Page.) 


The  two  characters  of  the  boys  are  already  made  plain. 

Sam  Fights-the-ghost  was  as  lively  and  full  of  fun  as  Harvey  Go-easy, 
but  he  was  more  thoughtful  and  looked  ahead  farther  into  the  future. 

Both  had  been  to  school  in  the  East  for  several  years. 

Each  had  been  given  opportunities  out  away  from  the  school  into 
broader  fields  with  businessmen. 

Both  boys  had  worked  several  months  in  a large  Eastern  store  where 
they  learned  much  that  came  of  use  to  them  in  the  large  frontier  store 
in  which  they  now  worked,  and  received  $20  a month. 

The  trader  was  glad  to  hire  them  at  these  wages. 

He  liked  the  boys. 

There  were  two  other  stores  on  the  line  of  this  reservation,  not  far 
apart,  but  these  boys  attracted  more  white  custom  as  well  as  Indian 
custom  than  any  attraction  the  other  stores  could  get  up,  and  this  one 
kept  its  place  as  the  largest  store,  on  the  line. 


Sam  found  out  that  the  book-keeper  in  the  store  received  much  higher 
wages  than  he  did,  and  he  began  to  wish  that  he  could  keep  books  and 
earn  better  wages 
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Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2003  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

November  1,  2003 
Klamath  Kapchelam/Snow  Moon 

Blackfeet  iitaohkanaikokotoyi  niitahtaistsi/Moon  when  all  the  rivers  freeze 
+ + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  ! 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 


<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.comj 
www.pechanga.netj  Frostys  Amerindian,  Radical  Frybread  Lovers, 
Native  American  Prisoner  Support  and  Iron  Natives  Mailing  Listsj 
newsgroup:  alt.nativej  UUCP  email 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 


prion  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


Do  Not  grieve.  Misfortunes  will  happen  to  the  wisest  and  best  of  men. 
Death  will  come,  always  out  of  season.  It  is  the  command  of  the  Great 
Spirit,  and  all  nations  and  people  must  obey.  What  is  past  is  past  and 
what  cannot  be  prevented  should  not  be  grieved  for..." 

_ Chief  Big  Elk,  Omaha 


+ ..  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  [ 

| gone  forever  ! 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  I 
[ languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  | 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  I 
j learned  by  children.  [ 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 
j when  they  die,  their  language  j 
| will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

[ languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  j 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  i 

| Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

| one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

t rigid  definition  of  Indians,  j 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

j it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  j 

| defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 
i government  will  be  freed  of  | 

i its  persistent  'Indian  problem.  '"  | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

! i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
j to  the  democratic  principles  [ 

| of  the  Republic  [ 

i and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

| borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

! Choctaw  Confederacies,  | 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 
i States  Constitution,  i 

I so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  | 


+-  __  ..  __  __  __  __  ..  ..  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 


Journey 
The  Bloodline 

For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 

We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 

For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 

We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 

We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 

We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 

We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 

We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 


| for  self. 
+ 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+-  --  --  --  --  --  -- 


WINTER  REZ  HELP  WINTER  REZ  HELP  WINTER  REZ  HELP 

If  you  know  of  a reliable  point  where  funds  can  be  sent  to  assist 
these  precious  elders  please  drop  me  a note  at  gars@nanews.org 
and  make  the  subject  (all  caps)  WINTER  HELP. 

> this  list  will  remain  up  until  January  > 

PLEASE  email  gars@nanews . org  with  any  updates/additions 

From:  wn27  <wn27@waseskun . net> 

Sub j : Winter  Clothing 

Mailing  List:  Frostys  Amerindian  <f rostysamerindian@yahoogroups . com> 

Good  evening, 

I was  asked  to  request  winter  clothing,  coats,  boots,  gloves,  t-shirts, 
sweat  shirts,  etc.  for  the  Waseskun  Healing  Center  men  from  anyone  in 
the  vacinity  of  Montreal/Kahnawake  who  may  have  extras.  Many  of  the  men 
do  not  have  warm  clothes  and  are  from  the  north,  Atlantic  Canada  or 
Ontario.  We  can  arrange  to  have  them  picked  up.  We  can  be  contacted  by 
e-mail  (staff@waseskun.net)  or  by  phone  (450-883-2034)  - Jo-ann. 


From:  "Brigitte  Thimiakis"  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub j : Urgent  Winter  Request 
To:  <gars@nanews .org 

Greetings  Gary, 

The  needs  are  great  in  more  places  than  could  be  listed,  but  *these* 
children  and  elders  do  not  receive  much  support  from  anyone  else  as  far 
as  we  know,  so  this  year  again  we  are  committed  to  helping  them. 

Please  read  this  request,  and  do  what  you  can  to  help  them  this  winter. 

If  you  have  a site,  permission  is  given  to  put  it  there  as  long  as  you 
send  us  the  link.  If  your  site  still  has  our  request  from  last  year, 
please  replace  it  with  the  new  request  below,  as  it  has  several 
important  changes.  Many  thanks  for  your  time  and  assistance. 

With  warmest  wishes  to  all  of  you, 
respectfully, 

Brigitte 

<Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  The  Children> 


Urgent  Winter  Request  for  Donations  - Winter  2003 

Greetings, 

If  you  wish  to  make  a difference  and  help  children  and  elders  through 
the  harsh  winter  months  in  Montana,  please  take  the  time  to  read  this 
request.  On  behalf  of  reliable  Northern  Cheyenne  contacts  from  Lame 
Deer,  we  are  once  again  collecting  donations  for  those  in  need 
on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  reservation. 

The  donations  that  you  can  send  are:  new  and  good  quality  used  warm 
items,  (clothing  and  blankets),  as  well  as  toys. 

The  toys  will  be  distributed  during  the  Christmas  give  away 
but  the  clothes  and  blankets  will  be  distributed  right  away. 

During  Montana  winters,  the  temperature  can  drop  to  30  or  40  degrees 
below  zero  so  warm  winter  clothing  and  blankets  can  be  lifesaving. 

It  is  best  if  donations  are  received  by  Dec.  10th. 

Our  goal  is  to  help  the  children,  the  elders,  the  single  parent 
families,  or  families  unable  to  make  ends  meet  due  to  the  high 
unemployment  rate,  the  difficult  conditions  and  the  extreme  poverty  on 


the  reservation.  We  would  like  to  help  everyone  we  possibly  can  on  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  who  is  in  need,  but  our  priority  is  the 
elders  and  children. 

The  children  need  all  the  help  and  encouragement  they  can  get. 

List  of  useful  donations  : 

- blankets 

- warm  winter  coats  and  clothing 

- socks,  gloves,  boots,  hats  and  scarves 

- toys  (educational  toys  included) 

- school  supplies 

- They  can  also  use  grooming  supplies  like  toothpaste,  tooth  brushes, 
soaps  and  shampoos,  combs,  hair  brushes,  hair  barrettes,  rubber  bands 
or  other  types  of  hair  or  pony  tail  holders.  Last  but  not  least  : 
pampers  diapers  or  pull-ups. 

- There  is  a special  need  for  men's  winter  coats,  clothing,  hats,  boots, 
gloves  and  anything  else  that  protects  against  the  cold  weather. 

The  men's  winter  wear  is  for  the  Tongue  River  Homeless  Shelter. 

Donations  can  be  sent  to  the  following  address: 

Honor  Your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children 
% Sue  Buck 
PO  Box  901 

Great  Falls,  MT  59403-0901 

Please  contact  suemontana@mcn.net 

for  mailing  information  other  than  regular  US  Mail 

service.  (Also  please  include  your  name  and  address  if  you  would  like 
for  us  to  acknowledge/confirm  receipt  of  your  donations.) 

If  you  cannot  send  items  due  to  the  shipping  cost,  you  can  still  help 
by  sending  a money  donation . Please  be  assured  that  it  will  be  used 
only  for  the  children  and  elders  this  winter  and/or  for  their  Christmas; 
even  small  amounts  can  help  them. 

The  address  for  money  donations  is  the  same  as  above. 

You  will  receive  a receipt  which  may  be  used  for  tax  purposes. 

Please  contact  us  before  you  send  money  (email  addresses  listed  below) . 

The  priority  of  our  group,  "Honor  your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children" 
is  to  make  sure  all  donations  get  to  where  they  are  supposed  to  and 
recognized.  It  is  very  important  to  us  to  make  sure  that  everything  is 
distributed  fairly  and  to  those  in  the  greatest  need. 

Contact  Info: 

Sue  Buck,  Project  Coordinator,  MT 
suemontana@mcn . net 

Brigitte  Thimiakis,  European  Link 
thimiakischool@the. forth net .gr 

If  you  would  like  to  learn  more  about  the  donation  projects,  please  read 

our  Shipment  and  Group  Project  Status: 

http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit/ shipmentl . html 

Our  heartfelt  thanks  to  everyone  for  your  support. 

"Your  help  makes  a huge  difference  for  those  who  have  never  received 
help. Your  donations  provide  hope  and  encouragement  to  those  who  have 
never  known  these  qualities.  Your  concern  and  solidarity  can  improve 
the  lives  of  many  children,  elders,  families,  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Reservation.  There  is  still  a lot  to  do  but  all  together  you  can  help 
us  make  these  dreams  come  true." 


Thank  you  for  being  a pant  of  this  project  and  supporting  it. 

Manuel  Redwoman,  Northern  Cheyenne/Lakota/Arapaho. 
oooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 

Our  group  opposes  all  forms  of  child  abuse,  and  believes  that  only 
awareness,  prevention  and  support  can  reduce  the  number  of  children  who 
suffer. 

Please  visit  our  pages  and  our  group  against  child  abuse  & violence. 

"Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  the  Children" 

STOP  CHILD  ABUSE  AND  NEGLECT 

http: //www. geocities . com/honoryourspirit/stopabuse. html 
http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit /home . html 
oooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 


WINTER  REZ  HELP  WINTER  REZ  HELP  WINTER  REZ  HELP 

If  you  know  of  a reliable  point  where  funds  can  be  sent  to  assist 
these  precious  elders  please  drop  me  a note  at  gars@nanews.org 
and  make  the  subject  (all  caps)  WINTER  HELP. 

> this  list  will  remain  up  until  January  > 

PLEASE  email  gars@nanews.org  with  any  updates/additions 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 


Gary  Smith  Night  Owl  (*,*) 

P.  0.  Box  672168  ('  - ' ) 

Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A.  ===w=w=== 
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"RE : Invitation  to  conspire"  - 

Date:  Mon,  27  Oct  2003  10:11:50  -0600 
From:  "jkdowell"  <jkdowell@earthlink.net> 


Sub j : Fw:  Invitation  to  conspire.... 


Mailing  List:  "Radical. frybread. lovers"  <jkdowell@earthlink.net> 

In  honor  of  Tecumseh 
Steve  Newcomb 

Indigenous  Research  Coordinator  / D-Q  University  at  Sycuan 

October  5,  2003  marked  190  years  since  the  great  Shawnee  leader  Tecumseh 
was  killed  in  battle  fighting  American  troops  during  the  War  of  1812. 
Tecumseh  died  on  the  river  Thames  not  far  from  present  day  Moraviantown  in 
Ontario,  Canada. 

Tecumseh  was  born  under  the  sign  of  a great  comet.  He  worked  for  many 
years  with  his  brother  Tenskwatawa  in  an  effort  to  unify  the  Indian 
nations  in  common  cause  against  a common  foe:  the  United  States. 

The  200th  anniversary  of  Tecumseh' s passing  to  the  spirit  world  will 
take  place  in  October  2013,  and  for  a number  of  years  now,  I've  thought 
that  Tecumseh 's  life  ought  to  be  commemorated  by  Indian  country  in  some 
significant  way.  In  my  view,  the  greatest  tribute  to  Tecumseh 's  memory 
would  be  to  revive  his  vision  of  unifying  all  our  Indian  nations  and 
peoples  into  a spiritual  and  political  force. 

Every  spark  that  spirals  into  the  air  from  a ceremonial  fire  represents 
the  spiritual  essence  of  the  universe  that  burns  in  each  and  every  one  of 
us.  We  have  the  ability  to  combine  together  the  fire  of  our  spiritual 

essence  as  human  beings  to  become  a tremendous  force  of  healing  and 

cultural  resurgence  and  revitalization.  I believe  this  is  what  Tecumseh 's 
vision  was  really  about. 

Tecumseh 's  vision  was  also  about  the  inherent  right  of  every  Indian 
nation  that  the  Creator  has  placed  on  this  sacred  Earth  to  maintain  and 

protect  a spiritual  way  of  life  in  our  respective  homelands.  He  was 

willing  to  fight  and  die  for  the  right  to  be  free. 

But  as  we  know,  the  United  States  did  not  believe  our  Indian  nations  had 
any  inherent  right  to  live  in  our  homelands  on  our  own  terms.  Instead,  the 
leadership  of  the  United  States  believed  that  their  "God"  had  "promised" 
the  lands  of  our  Indian  nations  to  the  United  States,  and  further  believed 
that  the  U.S.  therefore  had  a divine  right  to  take  over  Indian  lands,  and 
forever  end  the  free  and  independent  life  of  our  Indian  nations.  The 
leadership  of  the  U.S.  believed  that  the  Indians  were  an  inferior  race, 
destined  to  submit  to  the  might  of  the  American  empire.  Its  leaders 
considered  their  empire  destined  to  profit  from  the  theft  and  colonization 
of  Indian  lands  and  resources,  and  to  grow  into  a powerful  force  in  the 
world . 

My  friend  and  colleague  Birgil  Kills  Straight  (Oglala  Lakota)  once  said 
of  the  Christian-European  power  system:  "They  cut  you  off  from  your  heart, 
stick  you  in  your  head,  and  manipulate  you  out  of  a book."  This  is  an 
incredibly  profound  insight  into  the  methodology  of  colonization.  The 
Christian  European  system  has  systematically  colonized  our  minds  and  our 
lives,  and  it  is  our  solemn  responsibility  to  work  hard  at  a spiritually 
grounded  process  of  decolonization  and  healing.  Such  was  the  focus  of 
Tecumseh 's  life:  Never  submit,  never  give  in,  never  surrender  your  spirit 
to  those  who  would  capture  it  and  hold  you  against  your  will  under  a 
system  of  domination. 

The  following  words  are  attributed  to  Tecumseh  (though  he  would  have 
said  them  in  Shawnee).  I have  no  way  of  knowing  if  they  are  actually  his 
words,  but  I like  to  think  so  because  the  principles  are  direct,  simple, 
and  profound: 

"Live  your  life  that  the  fear  of  death  may  never  enter  your  heart. 
Trouble  no  one  about  their  religion;  respect  others  in  their  view,  and 
demand  that  they  respect  yours.  Love  your  life,  perfect  your  life,  and 
beautify  all  things  in  your  life.  Seek  to  make  your  life  long,  and  its 
purpose  in  the  service  of  your  people.  Prepare  a noble  death  song,  for  the 
day  when  you  go  over  the  great  divide.  Always  give  a word  or  a sign  of 
salute  when  meeting  or  passing  a friend,  even  a stranger,  when  in  a lonely 
place.  Show  respect  to  all  people  and  grovel  to  none.  When  you  arise  in 
the  morning  give  thanks  for  the  food  and  the  joy  of  living.  If  you  see  no 
reason  for  giving  thanks,  the  fault  lies  only  in  yourself.  Abuse  no  one 


and  nothing,  for  abuse  turns  the  wise  ones  into  fools  and  robs  the  spirit 
of  its  vision . " 

In  honor  of  Tecumseh  I propose  that  we  join  together  as  Native  nations 
and  peoples  by  directly  challenging  and  calling  for  an  end  to  the  twin 
doctrines  of  Christian  discovery  and  plenary  power  in  federal  Indian  law. 
If,  for  the  next  10  years,  we  work  tirelessly  as  Tecumseh  did,  who  knows 
what  we  might  accomplish  as  we  combine  the  fire  of  our  spirituality  and 
the  political  force  of  our  ideas,  and  then  direct  that  energy  toward  our 
liberation  as  nations  and  peoples. 

Clearly,  we  cannot  allow  the  Supreme  Court  to  continue  to  slowly  but 
surely  make  it  appear,  through  ruling  after  ruling,  that  our  rights  and 
our  political  identity  as  nations  are  being  gradually  amputated  bit-by-bit 
on  the  basis  of  the  doctrines  of  discovery  and  plenary  power.  The  U.S. 
courts  have  been  very  clear:  The  justice  (right  or  wrong)  of  those 
doctrines  is  a political  matter  that  will  not  to  be  dealt  with  by  the 
courts.  This  means  that  the  U.S.  courts  will  refuse  to  address  the 
question  of  whether  those  doctrines  are  right  or  wrong,  but  will  not 
hesitate  to  continue  using  those  doctrines  as  weapons  against  our  nations 
and  peoples. 

One  thing  needed  for  success  in  the  political  realm  is  the  acumen  to 
develop  and  put  forth  powerful  arguments.  Tecumseh' s thinking  and  speaking 
skills  made  him  a formidable  force  that  the  United  States  had  to  deal  with. 
Not  only  did  he  have  a powerful  and  sweeping  vision,  he  had  the  gift  of 
articulating  it  in  a way  that  electrified  and  inspired  people.  Over  the 
next  decade  we  ought  to  develop  and  put  forth,  systematically  and 
strategically,  the  most  powerful  arguments  against  the  doctrine  of 
discovery  and  the  plenary  power  doctrine.  We  ought  to  do  this  while 
imagining  and  expressing  what  we  can  achieve  at  the  end  of  a decade  of 
cultural,  spiritual,  economic,  and  political  resurgence. 

Tecumseh  said  that  although  he  would  certainly  die,  his  vision  of 
unifying  the  Indian  nations  would  not.  He  believed  that  his  vision  would 
live  on  and  rise  again  in  a future  generation.  Perhaps  we  are  that 
generation.  If  we  are  willing  to  accept  the  idea  that  we  are,  then  let  us 
have  the  courage  and  the  strength  to  accept  responsibility  for  moving 
forward  together,  in  a courageous  and  proactive  manner,  for  the  unified 
and  peaceful  liberation  of  our  respective  nations  and  peoples. 


Steven  Newcomb,  Shawnee  and  Lenape,  is  director  of  the  Indigenous  Law 
Institute,  and  Indigenous  Law  research  coordinator  at  D-Q  University  at 
Sycuan,  on  the  Reservation  of  the  Sycuan  Band  of  the  Kumeyaay  Nation  and 
is  a columnist  for  Indian  Country  Today. 

The  author  can  be  reached  at:  snewcomb@sycuan.org 

"RE : New  efforts  aimed  at  Indian  Trust  fund  Lawsuit"  

Date:  Wed,  22  Oct  2003  08:53:28  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="TRUST  FUND  BILL" 

http: //www. indianz . com/News /a r chives/002129. asp 

New  efforts  aimed  at  Indian  trust  fund  lawsuit 
Wednesday,  October  22,  2003 

Backing  away  from  pledges  to  appoint  a mediator  for  the  Indian  trust  fund 
lawsuit.  Sen.  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell  (R-Colo.)  on  Tuesday  introduced  a 
bill  aimed  at  settling  the  billion-dollar  debacle  for  millions. 

Even  though  the  Department  of  Interior  admits  it  has  not  accounted  for 
at  least  $13  billion  that  has  passed  through  the  system,  the  measure  would 
appropriate  just  $40  million  over  four  years  to  pay  Indian  account  holders. 
"The  bill  will  get  money  into  the  hands  of  Indians  and  that  is  my  goal  in 
introducing  this  bill,"  said  Campbell,  the  chairman  of  the  Senate  Indian 
Affairs  Committee,  in  a statement. 

The  Indian  Money  Account  Claims  Satisfaction  Act  of  2003  would  create  a 


new  bureaucracy  to  sort  out  historical  accounting  claims  dating  back  more 
than  a century.  An  Indian  Money  Account  Satisfaction  Task  Force,  composed 
of  nine  experts  in  the  fields  of  forensic  accounting,  Indian  law, 
commercial  trust,  mineral  resources,  economic  modeling  and  civil 
litigation,  would  be  charged  with  determining  the  balances  in  Individual 
Indian  Money  (IIM)  accounts. 

An  account  holder  could  accept  the  balance  proposed  by  the  task  force  or 
challenge  it  before  a new  Indian  Money  Claims  Tribunal,  a five-member  body 
chosen  by  the  U.S.  Attorney  General.  Or  an  account  holder  could  chose  to 
remain  in  the  Indian  trust  fund  class  action,  which  was  filed  in  1996  on 
behalf  of  more  than  500,000  individual  Indians  throughout  the  country. 

Keith  Harper,  a Native  American  Rights  Fund  (NARF)  attorney  handling  the 
Cobell  v.  Norton  case,  welcomed  Campbell's  involvement.  But  he  called  the 
bill  "fundamentally  flawed"  and  said  the  plaintiffs,  who  gave  a briefing 
to  Senate  staff  on  the  case  last  week,  support  mediation  of  the  suit. 

"We  continue  to  believe  that  the  initial  approach  accepted  by  tribes  and 
the  Cobell  plaintiffs  to  mediate  and  resolve  the  case  in  a wholesale 
manner  is  still  the  best  approach,"  he  said  in  an  interview.  "It  is  not 
clear  to  us  why  the  chairman,  who  initially  suggested  mediation,  has  now 
abandoned  that  approach." 

In  Dune,  Campbell  and  Sen.  Daniel  Inouye  (D-Hawaii),  vice-chairman  of 
the  Indian  committee,  held  a hearing  to  address  settlement  of  the  case.  At 
the  time,  both  Campbell  and  Inouye  backed  the  appointment  of  a federal 
mediator . 

The  idea  was  also  endorsed  by  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians 
(NCAI),  the  largest  inter-tribal  organization,  whose  president  Tex  Hall 
testified  at  the  hearing.  NCAI  has  since  been  granted  a larger  role  in  the 
case  by  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth. 

Over  the  years,  the  plaintiffs  and  tribal  leaders  have  called  for  a 
resolution  of  the  case  that  is  fair  to  account  holders.  Many  account 
holders  are  elderly  and  depend  on  income  from  oil,  gas,  agricultural  and 
other  activity  on  their  lands. 

But  the  effort  to  resolve  the  matter  has  been  complicated  by  political 
meddling.  For  the  past  two  years,  the  House  Interior  Appropriations 
subcommittee  has  devised  riders  that  would  terminate  the  case  by  limiting 
the  scope  of  an  historical  accounting  and  the  funds  used  to  conduct  one. 

Indian  Country  has  unanimously  rejected  those  approaches  and 
successfully  lobbied  members  of  the  House  last  year  to  remove  one  such 
rider.  This  summer.  Rep.  Richard  Pombo  (R-Calif.),  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Resources  Committee,  secured  an  agreement  to  strike  another  rider 
from  the  2004  Interior  budget  bill. 

That  bill  is  currently  before  a joint  House-Senate  conference  committee, 
of  which  Campbell  is  a member.  Yet  in  spite  of  Pombo 's  arrangement. 
Congressional  aides  expect  the  Republicans  who  sit  on  the  committee  to 
unveil  language,  as  early  as  today,  targeting  the  Cobell  suit. 

Fearful  of  another  rider,  the  leaders  of  the  Congressional  Native 
American  Caucus,  Reps.  D.D.  Hayworth  (R-Ariz.)  and  Dale  Kildee  (D-Mich.), 
said  they  oppose  any  provisions  "that  would  limit  the  full  historical 
accounting  of  the  individual  Indian  trust  or  otherwise  diminish  the  rights 
of  Indian  trust  beneficiaries."  In  an  October  17  letter  to  the  Interior 
subcommittee,  they  also  backed  negotiated  settlement  of  the  case. 

Sen.  Pete  Domenici  (R-N.M.),  who  represents  thousands  of  Navajo  tribal 
members  affected  by  the  suit,  is  backing  Campbell's  bill.  While  calling 
the  federal  government's  management  of  the  trust  "inexcusable,"  he  said  ti 
would  put  put  "an  end  to  the  never-ending  cycle  of  litigation." 

"This  legislation  will  attempt  to  account  for  past  actions  and  put  in 
place  a process  to  avoid  future  problems,"  he  said. 
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Rider  halts  court  decision  won  by  Indian  account  holders 
Friday,  October  24,  2003 

In  yet  another  attack  on  the  Cobell  v.  Norton  lawsuit.  Congressional 
appropriators  have  unveiled  legislation  that  stops  the  Department  of 
Interior  from  performing  a court-ordered  accounting  of  the  Indian  trust. 

Dust  three  months  after  dropping  their  bid  to  end  the  lawsuit,  a group 
of  lawmakers  is  back  with  another  attempt.  Their  action  also  comes  less 
than  a month  after  the  plaintiffs  in  the  landmark  class  action  won  a 
ruling  affirming  their  rights  to  an  accounting  of  at  least  $13  billion  of 
their  own  money. 

The  new  legislation,  contained  in  the  Interior's  2004  budget  bill, 
prevents  the  Bush  administration  from  abiding  by  that  decision.  It  forbids 
the  use  of  any  federal  funds  to  conduct  the  broad  and  far-reaching 
accounting  dictated  by  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth  until  his 
September  25  order  can  be  reviewed  by  the  higher  courts. 

Secretary  of  Interior  Gale  Norton  has  not  announced  whether  she  will 
appeal  Lamberth' s ruling.  At  the  time  it  was  issued,  a spokesperson  only 
said  the  department  was  "reviewing  the  decision  and  the  options  for  it." 

But  the  rider  is  at  odds  with  other  legislative  efforts  to  resolve  the 
seven-year-old  case.  On  Tuesday,  Sens.  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell  (R-Colo.) 
and  Daniel  Inouye  (D-Hawaii),  the  leaders  of  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs 
Committee  introduced  a bill  that  appropriates  $40  million  to  clear  up  the 
balances  in  hundreds  of  thousands  of  Individual  Indian  Money  (IIM) 
accounts.  In  Duly,  Senate  Minority  Leader  Tom  Daschle  (D-S.D.)  proposed 
spending  $10  billion  to  pay  account  holders. 

And  just  last  week,  two  of  Indian  Country's  strongest  advocates  said 
they  would  oppose  any  rider  "that  would  limit  the  full  historical 
accounting  of  the  individual  Indian  trust  or  otherwise  diminish  the  rights 
of  Indian  trust  beneficiaries."  Reps.  D.D.  Hayworth  (R-Ariz.)  and  Dale 
Kildee  (D-Mich.),  the  co-chairs  of  the  bipartisan  Native  American  Caucus, 
said  Lamberth 's  decision  paved  the  way  for  a negotiated  settlement. 

"[I]t  is  now  clear  what  the  nature  and  scope  of  the  IIM  trust  accounting 
is,"  they  wrote  on  October  17  to  the  House  Interior  Appropriations 
subcommittee. 

The  rider,  developed  by  that  same  subcommittee,  undermines  Indian  rights 
and  the  entire  judicial  process,  said  Keith  Harper,  the  Native  American 
Rights  Fund  (NARF)  lawyer  handling  the  Cobell  case.  "We  believe  that  this 
is  unconstitutional,"  he  said.  "We  would  challenge  it  as  such." 

For  three  years  in  a row,  the  House  subcommittee  has  drafted  several 
anti-Cobell  provisions.  Some,  like  language  allowing  Interior  to  use 
taxpayer  funds  to  pay  for  private  law  firms,  have  become  law. 

Other  provisions,  however,  have  been  stripped  from  the  Interior's  budget 
bill  in  response  to  unanimous  opposition  from  Indian  Country  and 
assistance  by  advocates  in  Congress.  The  latest  was  scuttled  by  Rep.  Bill 
Pombo  (R-Calif.),  chairman  of  the  House  Resources  Committee,  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  Indian  issues. 

Pombo  is  holding  a field  hearing  in  Billings,  Montana,  tomorrow  on 
developing  methods  to  settle  the  case.  "If  there  is  a legislative 
resolution,  it  will  be  done  in  this  committee,  and  it  will  not  be  done  in 
the  appropriations  committee,"  he  declared  at  a Washington,  D.C.,  hearing 
in  Duly,  drawing  accolades  from  tribal  leaders  and  the  Cobell  plaintiffs. 

Lamberth 's  September  25  decision  came  after  he  heard  testimony  in  Phase 
1.5  of  the  case.  Experts  retained  by  the  plaintiffs  and  the  Department  of 
Interior  presented  their  competing  strategies  for  clearing  up  the  IIM 
account  balances. 

Lamberth  largely  sided  with  Interior  on  methodology.  He  said  the 
department  could  move  forward  with  its  accounting  plan,  so  long  as  it  was 
completed  by  2006  for  most  accounts  and  2007  for  large-dollar  accounts. 

But  he  rejected  several  limits  the  Bush  administration  sought  to  impose 
on  the  project  in  an  effort  to  keep  costs  down.  A broad  accounting  could 
end  up  costing  as  much  as  $2.4  billion,  the  Office  of  Historical  Trust 


Accounting  (OHTA)  has  estimated. 

In  their  letter,  Hayworth  and  Kildee  said  OHTA's  proposed  limits  were 
"arbitrary."  But  to  the  lawmakers  who  control  the  government's  purse 
strings,  they  were  necessary  in  order  to  protect  funding  for  other  Indian 
programs . 

Reps.  Charles  Taylor  (R-N.C.)  is  the  chairman  and  Norm  Dicks  (D-Wash.) 
is  the  ranking  member  of  the  subcommittee  that  puts  together  Interior's 
budget  bill.  They  have  used  their  positions  of  power  to  question  the  more 
than  $700  million  that  Interior  has  spent  on  trust  reform,  and  their 
latest  rider  was  developed  as  part  of  a joint  House-Senate  conference 
committee  working  on  a final  version  of  the  $20  billion  package. 

The  final  version  is  not  yet  ready  but  the  rider  was  circulated  to 
members  of  Congress  starting  on  Wednesday.  It  states: 

That  nothing  in  the  American  Indian  Trust  Management  Reform  Act  of  1994, 
Public  Law  103-412,  or  in  any  other  statute,  and  no  principle  of  common 
law  shall,  be  construed  or  applied,  to  require  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  commence  or  continue  the  historical  accounting  ordered  by  the 
District  Court  in  Cobell  v.  Norton  at  the  conclusion  of  Phase  1.5  of  that 
proceeding,  until  any  and  all  appellate  review  of  Phase  1.5  orders  has 
been  completed. 

The  language  is  attached  to  the  section  of  the  bill  for  the  Office  of 
Special  Trustee  (OST).  OST,  headed  by  Bush  appointee  Ross  Swimmer, 
requested  $130  million  in  fiscal  year  2004  to  carry  out  various  historical 
accounting  activities  for  the  IIM  trust  and  for  some  tribal  trust  accounts. 

According  to  a Congressional  aide,  the  rider  could  be  stricken  from  the 
budget  bill  before  it  sees  a final  vote.  But  lawmakers  could  also  wage  a 
battle  on  the  House  and  Senate  floor  to  remove  it. 

"We  believe  that  there  are  many  in  Congress  who  understand  the  problem 
with  this  type  of  deep  interference  with  the  judicial  process  and  an 
attempt  to  legislatively  limit  the  enforcement  rights  of  beneficiaries," 
said  Harper.  "We  think  that  they  will  fight  vigorously  to  support  Indian 
Country. " 
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Democrats  lay  out  plan  for  minority  and  Indian  health 
Wednesday,  October  22,  2003 

Accusing  Republicans  and  the  Bush  administration  of  ignoring  Native 
Americans,  Congressional  Democrats  on  Tuesday  unveiled  a legislative 
initiative  to  improve  minority  health  care. 

As  part  of  a larger  effort  to  highlight  domestic  issues,  the  Democrats 
said  the  Healthcare  Equality  and  Accountability  Act  of  2003  will  expand 
health  coverage  for  minorities,  address  health  disparities  and  ensure 
adequate  funding  for  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives.  "Our  bill  will 
make  adequate  funding  for  the  Indian  Health  Service  mandatory  so  that  we 
can  finally  stop  the  shameful  rationing  of  Indian  health  care,"  said 
Senator  Minority  Leader  Tom  Daschle  of  South  Dakota. 

Daschle  was  joined  by  House  Democratic  Leader  Nancy  Pelosi  of  California 
and  Rep.  Frank  Pallone  of  New  Jersey,  the  Democratic  co-chair  of  the 
Congressional  Native  American  Caucus.  Both  drew  attention  to  the  high 
rates  of  disease  experienced  by  racial  and  ethnic  minorities,  and  said 
those  problems  were  linked  to  limited  funding  and  resources. 

"Because  of  minorities  not  being  fully  in  the  loop,"  said  Pelosi, 

"Af rican-Americans  suffer  from  diabetes  at  a rate  of  70  percent  higher 
than  White  Americans  and  Native  Americans  suffer  from  it  at  three  times 
the  average  rate." 


"The  disparities  that  exist  between  Native  Americans  and  the  general 
population  are  incredible/'  added  Pallone,  citing  high  death  rates  from 
disease  including  diabetes,  pneumonia,  tuberculosis  and  alcoholism. 

The  bill,  to  be  introduced  next  week,  will  make  funding  for  IHS  an 
entitlement  like  Medicare  or  social  security.  Calling  the  levels  of 
funding  to  IHS  an  "embarrassment, " Pallone  said  this  provision  will  ensure 
the  federal  government  is  meeting  its  trust  responsibilities. 

The  legislation  elevates  the  director  of  the  IHS  to  an  assistant 
secretary  of  health  within  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services 
(HHS) . "It's  very  important  to  prioritize  that  position,"  Pallone  said. 
Tribal  leaders  and  Sen.  John  McCain  (R-Ariz.)  have  been  pushing  elevation 
for  several  years. 

These  two  goals  are  also  contained  in  the  recently  introduced  Indian 
Health  Care  Improvement  Act,  which  is  currently  under  debate  in  the  House 
and  Senate.  The  House  Resources  Committee  and  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs 
Committee  have  held  joint  hearings  to  reauthorize  several  health  programs. 
Sen.  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell  (R-Colo.),  chairman  of  the  Indian  committee, 
has  introduced  a version  of  the  bill  in  the  Senate. 

The  entitlement  provision  draws  attention  to  funding  battles  between 
Democrats  and  Republicans.  Although  members  of  both  parties  have  voted  to 
increase  the  IHS  budget,  which  stands  at  about  $3  billion.  Democrats  say 
their  colleagues  are  backing  away  from  specific  pledges. 

In  September,  Republicans  in  the  Senate  voted  down  two  provisions  to 
boost  IHS  funds.  They  cited  a need  to  stay  within  federal  budget  rules  and 
guidelines.  Some  were  also  concerned  about  shifting  money  away  from  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

"Over  the  last  five  years,  well  over  $1  billion  in  new  money  has  been 
provided  in  order  to  improve  health  care  within  our  Native  American 
community,"  said  Sen.  Conrad  Burns  (R-Mont.)  at  the  time.  "Within  the 
extremely  limited  resources  . . .we've  been  responsive  to  the  needs  of 
the  Native  Americans." 

According  to  statistics  compiled  by  Daschle,  the  federal  government 
spends  $3,800  per  prisoner  on  health  care  but  only  $1,900  for  every  Native 
American  patient.  In  some  areas,  notably  on  the  Navajo  Nation,  IHS  spends 
a meager  $800  per  patient. 

A study  released  by  the  Institute  of  Medicine  called  attention  to  the 
lagging  health  care  of  the  nation's  minorities.  Other  reports,  including  a 
recent  one  from  the  U.S.  Civil  Rights  Commission,  highlight  funding 
disparities  for  Native  Americans. 
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Stevens  unapologetic  in  speech  to  Alaska  Natives 
Monday,  October  27,  2003 

Saying  "sovereignty  is  not  the  answer"  for  Alaska's  tribes.  Sen.  Ted 
Stevens  (R)  on  Friday  defended  himself  against  accusations  of  racism 
before  the  largest  gathering  of  Alaska  Natives. 

In  a videoaped  speech  to  the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives  (AFN),  the 
powerful  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee  sought  to  counter 
controversy  over  remarks  that  have  Native  leaders  fuming.  Pointing  to  his 
record  on  Native  issues,  which  includes  telling  white-owned  businesses  to 
take  down  their  "No  Natives  Allowed"  signs  to  bringing  millions  in  federal 
dollars  to  the  state,  he  said  he  was  hurt  by  the  criticism. 

"To  be  called  a 'racist'  after  more  than  50  years  of  dedicated  service 
to  Alaskans,  particularly  Alaska  Natives,  is  something  I will  not  forget," 
Stevens  said  on  the  tape.  "It  is  a stain  on  my  soul." 


But  Alaska's  senior  senator  was  unapologetic  over  his  push  to  change  the 
way  more  than  220  tribes  in  the  state  receive  federal  funds.  Stevens  has 
authored  legislation  that  would  shift  the  money  to  the  state  and  to 
regional  Native  entities,  a move  tribal  leaders  and  their  advocates  see  as 
an  attack  on  their  sovereign  rights. 

Stevens  framed  the  debate  a different  way.  Not  only  would  exercising 
sovereignty  create  jurisdictional  disputes,  he  told  delegates  that  they 
wouldn't  be  able  to  make  decisions  affecting  their  own  land  "without  Uncle 
Sam's  permission"  and  said  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  would  mismanage 
their  assets. 

"Tribal  sovereignty  is  not  the  answer  to  the  problems  Alaska  Natives 
face,"  he  said.  "It  merely  brings  authority  to  some,  power  to  others,  and 
legal  fees  to  advocates  that  bring  incessant  litigation." 

Earlier  this  month,  Stevens  told  the  Alaska  media  that  it  was  impossible 
to  fund  each  and  every  village  due  to  budget  constraints.  That  explanation, 
while  disputed  by  Native  leaders,  wasn't  what  got  him  in  trouble.  It  was 
his  statement  that  tribes  threaten  the  state  by  exerting  their  sovereignty. 
A comment  about  the  exploding  Native  population  didn't  help  either. 

Friday's  speech  to  the  AFN  annual  convention,  held  at  the  Egan  Center  in 
Anchorage,  did  little  to  quiet  the  controversy.  Native  leaders  saw  Stevens 
as  overly  defensive  and  weren't  satisfied  with  the  justification  he  gave 
for  his  campaign. 

"The  services  that  we  provide  currently  are  in  jeopardy,"  Mike  Williams, 
president  of  Alaska's  Inter-Tribal  Council,  told  KNBA  FM,  which  provided 
continuous  coverage  of  the  AFN  meeting.  "Suggesting  that  the  state  of 
Alaska  has  a better  answer  to  our  problems.  . . I disagree  with  that." 

In  a speech  to  delegates  on  Thursday,  AFN  president  Julie  Kitka  said  she 
was  alarmed  by  Stevens'  proposals.  But  she  also  said  it  was  up  to  Alaska 
Natives  to  respond  to  some  of  the  issues  he  has  raised.  She  called  on  the 
creation  of  a "blue  ribbon"  federal  commission  to  examine  them. 

On  Saturday,  AFN  passed  a resolution  endorsing  the  "Commission  on  Fiscal 
and  Governmental  Relations."  Composed  of  tribal,  state  and  federal 
officials,  it's  task  would  be  to  provide  recommendations  on  improving 
delivery  of  federal  services  to  Alaska  Natives. 

Keeping  the  funding  issue  separate  from  tribal  status  is  a critical  one, 
Kitka  said.  But  in  his  speech,  Stevens  traced  the  source  of  his  concern  to 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs'  decision  to  recognize  every  Alaska  tribe. 

"It's  a problem  that  developed  because  the  former  director  of  BIA,  Ada 
Deer,  decreed  that  every  Alaska  Native  village  was  a tribe,  leading  many 
to  assert  there  are  now  231  Alaskan  tribes,"  he  told  delegates. 

In  October  1993,  the  BIA  placed  Alaska's  tribes  on  the  list  of  federally 
recognized  entities,  ensuring  them  equal  status  with  tribes  in  the  lower 
48  states.  But  Alaska  tribes  differ  from  their  counterparts  in  important 
ways,  including  small  membership  and  limited  territorial  jurisdiction. 

Nevertheless,  tribal  leaders  in  the  state  have  sought  to  assert  their 
powers  by  establishing  housing  departments,  court  systems  and  law 
enforcement  units,  among  other  activities.  The  tribes  provided  critical 
services,  particularly  in  rural  areas  where  state  dollars  don't  reach. 

Through  a rider  in  an  appropriations  bill,  Stevens  is  cutting  off 
federal  funds  for  village  courts  and  law  enforcement.  The  language  forces 
the  Department  of  Justice  to  send  the  money  to  the  state  instead. 

Separately,  Stevens  is  considering  another  rider  that  would  redirect 
federal  housing  funds  to  regional  Native  organizations.  Some  are 
affiliated  with  for-profit  corporations  that  Stevens  helped  create  with 
the  passage  of  the  1971  Alaska  Native  Claims  Settlement  Act.  The 
corporations  are  not  tribes. 

The  AFN  convention  ended  Saturday.  An  estimated  4,000  Natives  from 
across  the  state  attended  three  days  of  meetings,  speeches  and  cultural 
events.  A separate  conference  for  youth  and  elders  was  held  Monday  through 
Wednesday. 
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Only  three  of  12  recognized  Sioux  code  talkers  remain 
By  Kevin  Abourezk,  Lee  Enterprises 

WANBLEE  - The  old  soldier  with  skin  like  cracked  mud  squints  now,  trying 
to  recall  that  killing  field. 

He  watched  dozens  of  soldiers  and  friends  die  all  around  him. 

He  struggles  to  understand  why  he  was  saved  from  all  that  hell. 

And  he  can  only  attribute  it  to  a prayer. 

As  bullets  and  shrapnel  from  grenades  rained  down  around  him,  Clarence 
Wolf  Guts  whispered  a promise  in  his  Lakota  tongue. 

Wakantanka  waglikte  wachi,  hechel  chazenitaki  gluonihasa. 

Bring  me  home  God,  and  I will  praise  your  name  always. 

Navajo  code  talkers  are  the  most  famous  group  of  American  Indian 
soldiers  to  use  their  language  to  confound  America's  enemies  in  World  War 
II.  Most  served  in  the  Pacific  with  the  U.S.  Marines,  relaying  messages 
from  island  battlefields  to  nearby  gun  ships  and  aircraft. 

The  450  Navajo  code  talkers  sent  radio  messages  using  a code  based  on 
their  language.  Even  fluent  Navajo  speakers  who  did  not  know  the  code 
could  not  have  interpreted  their  messages. 

The  code  was  never  broken. 

Later,  the  Navajo  were  the  subject  of  books  and  movies,  including  last 
year's  "Windtalkers . " 

That  attention  eclipsed  the  efforts  of  Indian  soldiers  from  at  least  15 
other  tribes  who  used  their  languages  to  fight  the  Japanese  and  Germans  in 
World  War  II. 

Kenneth  Townsend,  a history  professor  at  Coastal  Carolina  University  in 
South  Carolina  and  author  of  "World  War  II  and  the  American  Indian,"  said 
Navajo  code  talkers  deserve  the  recognition.  But  other  tribes  shouldn't  be 
forgotten . 

"It  is  equally  important  to  remember  they  were  but  a few  men  among  a 
much  larger  body  of  men  who  served  their  nation,  their  communities,  their 
families,  and,  most  critically,  their  comrades  in  arms,"  he  said. 

Among  the  tribes  that  sent  code  talkers  to  war:  Assiniboine,  Cherokee, 
Choctaw  Kiowa,  Comanche,  Menominee,  Muskogee  Creek,  Navajo,  Pawnee, 

Seminole  and  Sioux. 

Now,  nearly  60  years  after  the  end  of  World  War  II,  congressional 
leaders  are  working  to  recognize  code  talkers. 

The  Code  Talkers  Recognition  Act,  introduced  in  March  by  Sen.  lames 
Inhofe,  R-Okla.,  would  honor  all  Indian  code  talkers  with  the 
Congressional  Gold  Medal. 

But  it  has  not  made  it  past  the  Senate  Banking,  Housing  and  Urban 
Affairs  Committee,  according  to  an  aide  to  Sen.  Tim  lohnson,  D-S.D.,  a co- 
sponsor of  the  bill. 

Last  year,  former  Rep.  lohn  Thune,  R-S.D.,  helped  a similar  bill  move 
through  the  House  of  Representatives.  But  it  never  made  it  past  the  Senate. 

"We  certainly  wanted  to  recognize  a number  of  tribes  around  the  country, 
but  especially  the  Sioux,"  Thune  said. 

Time  is  running  out.  Only  three  of  12  recognized  Sioux  code  talkers 
remain . 

Two  live  in  South  Dakota,  one  of  them  on  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation 
and  one  in  Gregory.  The  third  lives  on  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservation  in 
Montana . 

He  was  looking  for  a way  out.  A way  to  escape  a father  who  liked  to 
drink  and  wake  his  son  by  whipping  him  with  a rope. 

One  evening,  the  17-year-old  packed  his  things  and  left  his  father's 
home. 

Shirley  Quentin  Red  Boy,  now  82,  never  looked  back. 

He  had  always  been  a good  shot,  hunting  deer  and  elk  in  the  backwoods  of 


northern  Montana. 

When  the  Japanese  attacked  Pearl  Harbor  on  Dec.  7,  1941,  he  got  to  put 
his  hunting  skills  to  use. 

At  the  time,  he  was  part  of  an  all-Indian  infantry  company  stationed  in 
San  Francisco  and  charged  with  loading  ships  bound  for  the  Pacific. 

One  Sunday,  he  awoke  to  reports  of  civilians  killed  by  stray  bullets  and 
ships  bombed  to  oblivion  in  a place  called  Pearl  Harbor. 

A few  weeks  later,  he  boarded  a supply  ship  headed  for  Hawaii,  where  he 
saw  ships  smoldering  in  the  bay  and  bodies  being  loaded  into  giant  pits. 

His  unit  was  sent  to  guard  the  north  shore  of  Oahu,  the  island  where 
Pearl  Harbor  is. 

To  kill  time,  he  and  his  friend,  Herman  Red  Elk,  would  sing  songs  to 
each  other  in  Dakota  using  their  field  telephones. 

As  they  scanned  the  ocean,  they  relayed  messages  in  Dakota.  Because  the 
language  didn't  include  words  to  describe  military  machinery,  they 
developed  their  own. 

The  Dakota  word  for  mosquito,  chapunka,  came  to  describe  a small 
aircraft . 

Dragonfly,  tuswecha,  meant  a large  bomber. 

Fish,  hogan,  was  a submarine. 

Turtle,  keye,  meant  a tank. 

When  another  soldier  told  a lieutenant  about  their  use  of  Dakota,  the 
officer  paid  them  a visit. 

"When  he  first  asked  me  about  it,  I asked  him  if  we  were  doing  anything 
wrong,"  Red  Boy  said. 

No,  the  officer  said.  In  fact,  he  thought  it  was  a clever  way  to  protect 
their  lines  of  communication. 

Before  he  left  the  beach,  he  told  the  men,  "You  might  save  lives." 

Little  has  been  written  about  the  contribution  of  Sioux  code  talkers 
during  World  War  II. 

Townsend,  the  historian,  said  Yankton  Sioux  were  first  used  during  World 
War  I to  transmit  messages.  Later,  they  used  their  language  to  call  in 
artillery  strikes  in  North  Africa,  Sicily  and  Normandy. 

However,  historians  continue  to  debate  whether  any  Sioux  actually  "spoke 
code"  during  World  War  II.  Indeed,  some  say  only  the  Comanche  and  Navajo 
used  code  during  the  war. 

Using  code  was  different  from  merely  sending  messages  using  the 
unaltered  words  of  an  Indian  language,  Townsend  said.  Although  the 
language  would  form  the  foundation  for  a code,  a code  was  essentially  a 
new  language. 

For  the  most  part,  Sioux  soldiers  sent  messages  only  in  emergency 
situations,  when  communication  lines  were  severed  or  a unit  was  about  to 
be  overrun,  he  said. 

Yet,  perhaps  even  more  remarkable  to  some  is  that  young  Sioux  men  would 
join  the  military  at  all,  considering  the  tribe's  troubled  past  with  the  U. 
S.  government,  he  said. 

In  fact,  for  years  before  the  war,  the  government  forced  Sioux  children 
to  attend  boarding  schools,  where  they  were  punished  if  they  spoke  their 
native  tongue. 

The  four  soldiers  sat  on  a dock  pounding  on  empty  beer  boxes,  imagining 
they  were  Dakota  singers  around  a drum. 

The  war  was  over. 

And  Clarence  Wolf  Guts  was  trying  to  forget  the  confusion,  the 
deprivation,  the  horror. 

He  had  spent  3-1/2  years  fighting  the  Japanese  and,  now,  guarding  Tokyo. 
He  was  tired  and  homesick. 

The  song  he  and  his  friends  made  up  by  pounding  on  beer  boxes  would  be 
one  of  his  few  war  souvenirs  and  one  of  many  memories. 

He  and  his  cousin,  Iver  Crow  Eagle,  joined  the  Army  together  in  June 
1942. 

The  United  States  had  been  at  war  with  Japan  for  seven  months,  and  the 
young  men  from  Pine  Ridge  wanted  to  join  the  fight. 

They  took  basic  training  in  Alabama,  where  Wolf  Guts  first  heard  of  the 
code  talkers.  One  day,  a general  called  him  into  his  office. 


"I  thought,  'What  the  heck  did  I do  now?'"  Wolf  Guts  said. 

He  asked  Wolf  Guts  if  he  could  speak  Sioux.  Wolf  Guts  told  him  there 
were  three  dialects  of  Sioux  - Lakota,  Nakota  and  Dakota  - and  that  he 
could  speak  and  write  Lakota. 

The  officer  asked  if  he  could  learn  to  operate  a radio. 

Yes,  he  responded. 

After  the  meeting.  Wolf  Guts  helped  develop  a phonetic  alphabet  based  on 
Lakota,  he  said.  That  alphabet  was  later  used  to  develop  a Lakota  code. 

He  and  three  other  Sioux  code  talkers  eventually  joined  the  Pacific 
campaign,  jumping  from  island  to  island,  pushing  the  Japanese  ever  farther 
back  toward  their  homeland. 

Wolf  Guts'  primary  job  was  transmitting  coded  messages  from  a general  to 
his  chief  of  staff  in  the  field. 

When  it  was  over.  Wolf  Guts  never  forgot  the  promise  he  made. 

To  this  day,  the  79-year-old  continues  to  pray  to  God,  thanking  the 
creator  for  allowing  him  to  return. 

"All  my  boys,  my  buddies,  they're  all  gone  now,"  he  said.  "I  often 
wonder,  'Why,  why  am  I alive?'" 

As  he  lay  in  a hospital  bed  under  a tent  in  New  Guinea,  Charlie 
Whitepipe  watched  the  transport  ships  sail  away,  taking  with  them  the 
soldiers  of  his  unit,  his  friends. 

He  was  sick.  Sick  with  jungle  rot  and  malaria,  diseases  earned  from 
months  spent  up  to  his  neck  in  flooded  foxholes. 

Now,  he  would  be  sent  home,  a casualty  of  war. 

He  would  tell  his  son  many  years  later  that  his  unit  "got  clobbered"  on 
its  next  mission. 

"I  didn't  feel  any  regrets,"  he  said  about  leaving  the  Pacific. 

Whitepipe  never  got  to  use  his  Lakota  language  in  combat.  Nor  was  he 
ever  taught  to  use  a code  based  on  Lakota. 

He  spent  nearly  two  years  in  New  Guinea,  a forward  observer  and  radioman 
for  an  artillery  unit  stationed  on  the  American-occupied  island. 

When  it  was  learned  he  could  speak  Lakota,  his  commanding  officers  made 
plans  to  have  Whitepipe  transmit  messages  to  a Lakota-speaking  Crow 
soldier  in  case  the  unit's  communications  were  cut. 

The  plans  were  never  carried  out,  because  communications  were  never 
severed.  And  Whitepipe  never  got  to  meet  the  Crow  soldier  whose  first  name 
he  only  remembers  as  "Gerard." 

"A  lot  of  that  I forgot,"  he  says,  an  elder  now  sitting  at  his  dining 
room  table  beside  his  son  and  daughter. 

The  85-year-old's  memories  come  and  go  now,  like  the  autumn  leaves 
outside  his  bedroom  window. 

Still,  one  memory  continues  to  bring  him  joy. 

The  day  he  returned  home  from  the  war,  he  caught  his  mother  by  surprise 
as  she  stood  in  a pool  hall  in  Mission. 

"She  pretty  near  collapsed." 

Contact  Kevin  Abourezk  at  1-402  473-7237  or  kabourezk@journalstar . com 
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'Famous  Dave'  gets  warm  D.C.  welcome 
BY  TOM  WEBB 
Pioneer  Press 
October  23,  2003 

WASHINGTON  - "Famous  Dave"  Anderson,  an  Ojibwe  Indian  and  successful 
barbecue  restaurateur  from  Minnesota,  was  approved  13-0  by  a U.S.  Senate 


panel  Wednesday  to  lead  the  troubled  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

The  vote  followed  an  upbeat  confirmation  hearing  that  included  warm 
testimonials  from  Midwest  tribal  leaders,  a positive  Oprah  video  and 
Anderson  himself  leading  a prayer.  Senator  after  senator  praised 
Anderson's  talents,  his  outreach  to  young  Indians  and  his  life-changing 
personal  story,  although  many  also  warned  about  the  difficult  job  that 
lies  ahead. 

The  job  is  "one  of  the  most  important,  and  probably  the  most  difficult, 
in  the  federal  government,"  said  Sen.  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell,  R-Colo.  And 
if  Anderson  can  solve  the  BIA's  troubles  as  assistant  secretary  for  Indian 
affairs,  the  senator  later  joked,  "We  might  build  a statue  to  you." 

Confirmation  by  the  full  Senate  could  come  as  soon  as  this  week, 
probably  by  a unanimous  vote,  a committee  aide  said.  It  would  make 
Anderson  the  top  Minnesotan  in  the  Bush  administration.  The  position  is 
just  below  Cabinet  level. 

At  the  hearing,  Anderson  quickly  resolved  the  lone  objection  that  had 
been  raised  to  his  appointment:  his  long-standing  ties  to  Plymouth 
businessman  Lyle  Berman,  who  has  four  Indian  casino  projects  awaiting  BIA 
approval . 

Anderson  promised  that,  if  confirmed,  he  would  recuse  himself  from  any 
decisions  involving  Berman,  sell  all  his  remaining  stock  in  a gambling 
concern  called  Park  Place,  and  resign  as  chairman  of  the  Famous  Dave's 
chain  of  88  rib  restaurants. 

Anderson,  50,  gave  a message  brimming  with  hope,  self-respect, 
responsibility  and  optimism.  Although  he's  been  involved  in  tribal  matters 
for  many  years,  Anderson  conceded  he's  hardly  the  nation's  foremost 
authority  on  oft-complex  Indian  issues. 

He  was  nominated  by  President  Bush,  he  believes,  "because,  in  my 
lifetime,  I have  overcome  many  formidable  adversities,  and  I never  quit." 

He  hopes  to  foster  that  can-do  spirit  in  tribal  communities  across  the 
country,  akin  to  what  he  has  tried  to  do  through  his  LifeSkills  center  in 
Minneapolis  for  Indian  young  people,  which  he  founded  and  financed  with 
millions  of  his  own  money. 

"I  really  believe  that,  today,  it  isn't  that  the  federal  government  is 
irresponsible  or  that  the  BIA  is  inefficient,"  Anderson  told  the  committee. 
"I  really  believe  that  the  reasons  why  we  have  the  things  that  we  face  on 
our  reservations  - the  high  alcoholism  rates,  the  dropout  rates,  the  high 
suicide  rates  - these  are  really  symptoms  of  young  people  growing  up 
without  hope. 

"I  hope  that  my  story  will  impact  the  youth  of  tomorrow,  because  they 
will  be  our  next  leaders,"  he  added. 

TURNING  LIFE  AROUND 

Anderson  mentioned  both  his  life's  high  and  low  points  Wednesday.  He 
said  he'd  been  a below-average  student  in  school  - making  "the  top  half 
possible,"  he  said  - and  drank  so  much  that  he  ended  up  in  alcohol  and 
chemical  abuse  treatment.  He  went  through  bankruptcy.  But  then  he  turned 
his  life  around,  he  said,  by  accepting  "100  percent  responsibility  for 
changing  the  character  of  who  I was." 

Today,  his  resume  includes  a master's  degree  from  Harvard  University, 
partnering  to  form  the  lucrative  Grand  Casinos  gaming  company,  helping 
launch  the  Rainforest  Cafe  chain,  then  launching  Famous  Dave's  barbecue 
restaurants,  which  can  now  be  found  in  half  of  the  50  states. 

"He  is  a great  business  leader,  a humble  and  remarkable  public  servant 
and,  finally,  a barbecuer  extraordinaire,"  said  Sen.  Norm  Coleman,  R-Minn. 

Later  citing  Anderson's  charitable  work,  Coleman  added,  "There  is  no 
question  that  Dave  Anderson  has  been  doing  the  Lord's  work;  now  it's  time 
to  give  him  a shot  at  helping  Uncle  Sam  do  his." 

BIA  CHALLENGES 

Anderson  may  need  a miracle.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  is  widely 
perceived  as  one  of  the  government's  most  troubled  agencies,  viewed  warily 
both  by  the  American  Indian  communities  it  is  supposed  to  serve  as  well  as 
by  many  outsiders. 

Yet  the  scope  of  the  bureau's  reach  makes  it  critical,  too,  touching  a 


wide  swath  of  Indian  health  and  education,  Indian  gaming  and  land  issues, 
along  with  other  elements  among  distinct  and  sovereign  tribes. 

Audrey  Bennett,  president  of  the  Prairie  Island  Indian  Community, 
testified:  "Our  cultures  are  eroding  with  the  passing  of  time.  Land  issues 
threaten  our  senses  of  community,  and  many  tribes  continue  to  struggle  for 
economic  development  capable  of  sustaining  their  governments.  And  many  of 
our  children  are  not  getting  the  education  they  need....  The  BIA,  for  all 
its  faults,  remains  a critical  resource  for  addressing  and  helping  meet 
these  challenges." 

Anderson  was  asked  how  he  would  improve  the  BIA.  He  "respectfully" 
demurred,  saying  he  would  need  time  to  become  more  familiar  with  the 
complexities . 

Replied  Sen.  Daniel  Inouye,  D-Hawaii:  "You  needn't  be  apologetic.  We've 
been  working  on  this  for  more  than  100  years,  and  we're  still  trying  to 
find  the  answer. " 

On  two  other  issues  important  to  tribal  communities,  Anderson  gave 
direct  responses.  Asked  about  sovereignty,  he  vowed  to  "do  everything  in 
my  power  to  protect  the  sovereignty  of  native  peoples." 

Asked  about  tribal  gaming,  he  replied,  "We  have  to  manage  those 
resources  appropriately, " but  then  warned  against  letting  "our  people  have 
an  easy  way.  I think  that  gaming  is  only  an  opportunity  that  you  use  as  a 
stepping  stone,  and  you  need  to  use  it  as  a beginning,  a developing  point, 
so  you  can  go  on  and  invest  in  other  areas." 

Anderson's  parents,  his  wife,  one  son  and  other  relatives  were  on  hand 
for  the  confirmation  hearing.  After  the  13-0  vote,  he  was  asked  if  he  was 
daunted  by  the  job  ahead. 

"I  don't  think  any  more  than  any  of  the  other  challenges  I've  faced  in 
life,"  Famous  Dave  said,  smiling. 

Copyright  c.  2003  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press,  TwinCities.com. 
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Trinity  River  offer  rejected 

Hoopa  tribe,  feds  say  more  water  needed  for  salmon 
Alex  Breitler 
Record  Searchlight 
October  21,  2003 

The  federal  government  and  the  Hoopa  tribe  have  rejected  a settlement 
that  would  have  bolstered  flows  down  the  Trinity  River,  though  not  as  much 
as  officials  had  promised. 

The  settlement  offer  by  Westlands  Water  District  would  have  pumped  river 
flows  up  to  92  percent  of  those  mandated  in  the  2000  Trinity  River 
restoration  decision.  It  also  would  have  ended  a legal  stalemate  that 
began  in  2001  when  Westlands  sued  to  block  the  decision. 

The  district,  which  serves  600  large  farms  in  the  San  Doaquin  Valley, 
says  farmers  depend  on  water  diverted  from  the  Trinity  since  the  1960s. 

Westlands  spokesman  Tupper  Hull  said  the  district  was  disappointed  by 
the  rejection. 

"We  continue  to  believe  the  settlement  proposal  was  based  on  good 
science,  was  fair  and  would  have  resulted  in  the  restoration  of  the 
Trinity  River  fishery,"  Hull  said  Monday. 

River  advocates,  however,  were  lukewarm  at  best  from  the  beginning, 
saying  last  week's  offer  was  nothing  more  than  a public  relations  move. 

In  a letter  to  the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  and  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife 
Service,  Hoopa  tribal  Chairman  Lyle  Marshall  said  the  Westlands  proposal 
had  "no  credible  biological  or  scientific  justification."  He  claimed  that 


the  district's  consultants  spent  two  to  four  weeks  preparing  it,  in 
contrast  to  20  years  of  study  that  went  into  the  restoration  decision 
three  years  ago. 

Marshall  could  not  be  reached  for  comment  Monday,  but  his  letter  also 
said  that  Westlands  scientists  had  no  direct  experience  or  knowledge  of 
the  Trinity  River. 

"We  listened  to  their  proposal  in  good  faith  and  had  our  scientists 
analyze  it,"  but  found  no  new  science,  said  tribal  Councilman  Doe 
larnaghan . 

When  compared  with  the  record  of  decision  - not  with  current  river 
levels  - the  plan  leaves  less  water  in  the  river  most  years,  the  tribe 
said . 

However,  a federal  judge  has  capped  river  levels  due  to  litigation,  so 
the  settlement  would  have  meant  higher  flows  for  now,  Hull  said. 

"I  think  the  next  step  is  that  it's  up  to  others  to  develop  a reasonable 
and  fair  proposal  or  to  let  the  litigation  run  its  course,"  he  said. 

Bureau  of  Reclamation  spokesman  leff  McCracken  said  the  government  will 
continue  to  rely  on  the  original  Trinity  River  flow  evaluation.  That 
evaluation,  prepared  in  1999  by  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  links 
historic  water  diversions  with  a decline  in  the  salmon  runs. 

More  than  100  miles  of  Trinity  River  fish  habitat  had  already  been 
blocked  when  the  Lewiston  and  Trinity  dams  were  built.  Since  then  up  to  90 
percent  of  the  Trinity's  water  has  been  diverted  for  agriculture. 

Within  a decade  of  the  start  of  those  diversions,  adverse  effects  on 
fish  were  obvious,  the  evaluation  said. 

Average  spawning  populations  of  spring-  and  fall-run  Chinook  salmon 
dropped  68  percent.  Large  numbers  of  returning  fish  since  1978  have 
typically  been  hatchery-produced,  with  natural  fish  accounting  for  as 
little  as  one-third  of  their  spawning  runs. 

Before  diversions,  high  flows  scoured  the  riverbed,  moving  gravel  bars 
and  allowing  the  river  to  meander  in  its  classic  "S"  shape. 

When  those  high  flows  were  gone,  streamside  vegetation  moved  into  the 
river  channel  and  formed  berms  along  the  edges.  The  series  of  alternating 
riffles  and  deep  pools  in  which  salmon  thrive  were  gone. 

The  record  of  decision  called  for  anywhere  from  368,000  acre-feet  of 
water  per  year  to  815,000,  depending  on  precipitation.  The  judge's  order 
has  capped  flows  at  452,600  acre-feet. 

The  Westlands  proposal  would  have  ranged  from  340,000  to  815,000 
acre-feet . 

Reporter  Alex  Breitler  can  be  reached  at  225-8344 
or  at  abreitler@redding.com. 
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Government,  tribe  struggle  over  values  Spokane  Tribe  wants  compensation 

for  culture  devastated  by  dam's  construction 

3ohn  Craig 

Staff  writer 

October  26,  2003 

Where  Spokane  Tribe  members  see  a lost  way  of  life,  government  officials 
see  real  estate. 

That  difference  is  frustrating  the  tribe's  efforts  to  be  compensated  for 
flooding  caused  by  Grand  Coulee  Dam. 

In  the  government's  way  of  thinking,  the  relatively  small  dam  site  is 
equal  in  value  to  all  the  land  taken  for  Lake  Roosevelt. 

Federal  officials  want  to  pay  the  Spokane  Tribe  at  roughly  half  the  rate 


paid  to  the  Colville  Confederated  Tribes,  whose  reservation  contains  what 
Woody  Guthrie  called  the  biggest  thing  built  by  the  hand  of  a man. 

The  U.S.  government  has  agreed  since  1933,  when  Congress  decided  to 
build  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  that  the  Spokane  and  Colville  tribes  should  be 
paid  for  land  taken  by  the  project.  But  it  took  more  than  60  years  for  the 
Colvilles  to  get  their  first  check,  which  arrived  in  1995. 

The  Spokanes  are  still  waiting,  although  two  bills  in  Congress  are  aimed 
at  ending  the  wait. 

The  sticking  point  is  that  the  government  won't  give  the  Spokanes  the 
same  deal  as  the  Colvilles.  Or,  depending  on  how  you  look  at  it,  the 
government  insists  on  giving  the  Spokanes  exactly  the  same  deal. 

Colville  tribal  members  split  a $53million  check  for  back  payments  in 
1995.  Each  of  8,231  members  got  $5,988.  Since  then,  tribal  members  have 
split  annual  payments  ranging  from  about  $14million  to  almost  $22million, 
depending  on  power  production  and  prices. 

All  the  money  goes  directly  to  tribal  members. 

Spokane  Tribe  Chairman  Warren  Seyler  said  tribal  leaders  have  made  no 
decision  on  how  any  settlement  would  be  distributed.  Some  likely  would  go 
directly  to  tribal  members,  "but  the  majority  is  going  toward  building  a 
future  for  the  tribe,"  he  predicted. 

That  means  applying  the  money  to  things  such  as  education,  economic 
development,  health  programs  and  other  government  operations,  Seyler  said. 

Legislation  pending  in  Congress  would  give  the  2,300-member  Spokane 
Tribe  about  $80million  in  inflation-adjusted  back  payments  and  annual 
payments  that  equal  roughly  39percent  of  those  that  go  to  the  Colville 
tribes.  But  the  Bush  administration  objects  to  giving  the  Spokanes  more 
than  19  percent  of  what  the  Colvilles  get. 

The  Colville  tribal  government  has  taken  no  position  on  the  issue,  a 
spokesman  said. 

Salmon  eaters 

In  part,  the  dispute  may  reflect  a cultural  difference. 

Government  officials  view  the  Spokane  Tribe's  claim  in  terms  of  the 
value  of  the  7,000  megawatts  of  electricity  Grand  Coulee  Dam  generates. 
Without  the  strategic  real  estate  under  the  dam,  there  would  be  no 
electricity  for  seven  cities  the  size  of  Seattle. 

"The  dam  site  is  actually  the  place  where  most  of  the  value  is 
generated,"  said  Roy  Fox,  manager  of  federal  hydro  projects  for  the 
Bonneville  Power  Administration. 

Ask  any  real  estate  agent:  The  three  most  important  things  about  real 
estate  are  location,  location  and  location. 

Based  on  that  principle,  federal  officials  continue  to  stick  with  a 
formula  Secretary  of  Interior  Harold  Ickes  proposed  in  1934.  Ickes  called 
for  payments  to  the  Colville  Tribes  to  be  based  half  on  the  dam  site  and 
half  on  the  upstream  land  flooded  by  Lake  Roosevelt. 

The  Spokane  Tribe  should  be  paid  only  for  its  portion  of  flooded  land, 
Ickes  suggested,  because  their  land  doesn't  touch  the  dam.  Linder  a veneer 
of  complicated  clauses,  that  formula  is  still  the  core  of  government 
policy  on  the  issue. 

It's  at  the  heart  of  the  settlement  with  the  Colville  Confederated 
Tribes,  which  was  modeled  on  a deal  for  Kerr  Dam  flooding  of  the  Flathead 
Reservation  in  Montana,  Fox  said. 

So  the  Bush  administration  holds  that,  if  everything  else  were  equal, 
the  Spokanes  would  be  entitled  to  only  half  as  much  as  the  Colvilles 
because  of  where  Grand  Coulee  Dam  is  located. 

The  Spokanes  figure  an  upstream  acre  is  worth  as  much  as  an  acre  under 
the  dam.  In  their  view.  Grand  Coulee  Dam  would  be  useless  concrete  without 
Lake  Roosevelt. 

They  also  note  that  they  would  have  been  bound  by  no  such  arbitrary 
formula  if  the  dam  had  been  built  by  Washington  state  as  originally 
planned.  Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission  rules  would  have  required 
only  that  a settlement  be  negotiated. 

Anyway,  the  Spokanes  don't  think  of  their  contribution  to  the  dam  as  a 
real  estate  transaction,  Seyler  said. 

Tribal  members  want  to  be  compensated  for  a loss  they  measure  in  salmon. 


not  megawatts. 

In  that  sense,  Seylen  said,  the  Spokanes'  loss  actually  was  greater  than 
the  Colvilles'.  While  salmon  still  come  to  a corner  of  the  Colville 
Reservation,  the  Spokanes'  salmon  fishery  was  destroyed. 

"Our  life,  culture,  economy  and  religion  centered  on  the  rivers,"  Seyler 
said  in  testimony  earlier  this  month  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian 
Affairs  and  the  House  Committee  on  Resources.  "We  were  known  by  our 
neighboring  tribes  as  the  Salmon  Eaters." 

Seyler  said  his  tribe  called  the  Spokane  River,  which  also  was  affected 
by  Grand  Coulee  Dam,  the  "Path  of  Life"  because  "it  was  and  is  the  center 
of  our  life."  Tribal  members  lived  and  died  near  the  Spokane  and  Columbia 
rivers,  and  their  graves  now  are  regularly  exposed  by  rising  and  falling 
reservoir  levels. 

A long  wait 

Rep.  George  Nethercutt  and  Sens.  Patty  Murray  and  Maria  Cantwell  have 
submitted  bills  that  adopt  the  Spokane  Tribe's  position  in  the  dispute. 
Both  bills  would  give  the  Spokanes  what  the  Colvilles  got,  adjusted  down 
to  39percent  on  the  basis  of  acreage. 

The  Cantwell-Murray  bill  would  require  the  entire  package  --  both  a 
retroactive  payment  and  ongoing  annual  payments  --  to  be  paid  by  the 
Treasury.  Nethercutt 's  bill  would  have  the  Bonneville  Power  Administration 
handle  the  ongoing  payments,  as  the  BPA  does  for  the  Colville  tribes. 

The  BPA's  Fox  said  the  electricity-marketing  agency  is  prepared  to  make 
ongoing  payments  to  the  Spokanes  if  the  Treasury  picks  up  the  back 
payments.  But  the  BPA  says  the  Spokanes  should  get  19  percent  of  what  the 
Colvilles  get,  roughly  half  of  what  the  proposed  legislation  offers. 

Fox  said  that  percentage  reflects  not  only  the  fact  that  the  Spokanes 
didn't  contribute  the  dam  site,  but  that  they  don't  pose  as  much  threat  in 
court  as  the  Colvilles  did.  BPA  and  other  government  officials  were 
willing  to  pay  the  Colvilles  a premium  because  they  had  a valid  legal 
claim  pending  in  federal  court.  Fox  said. 

That  brings  up  another  quirky  historical  artifact  of  the  kind  found  only 
in  Indian  Country. 

Except  for  some  token  payments,  the  Colville  and  Spokane  tribes  failed 
to  reap  the  promised  benefits  when  Grand  Coulee  Dam  was  completed  in  1940. 
So  they  sent  a joint  delegation  to  Washington,  D.C.,  to  discuss  the  matter 
with  federal  officials. 

Unfortunately,  Seyler  said,  the  meeting  was  on  Dec.  10,  1941,  three  days 
after  the  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor.  The  delegates  were  told  their 
case  would  have  to  wait. 

After  the  war,  in  1946,  Congress  established  an  Indian  Claims  Commission 
and  gave  tribes  five  years  to  file  claims  for  historic  grievances.  Seyler 
said  the  isolated  Spokane  Tribe,  represented  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  office  on  the  Colville  Reservation,  got  no  formal  notice. 

Seyler  said  the  Spokanes  found  out  about  the  claims  deadline  in  1951  and 
filed  in  the  nick  of  time.  He  noted  that  the  tribe's  first  formal 
government  was  formed  only  two  months  before  the  filing  deadline. 

Neither  the  Spokanes  nor  the  Colvilles  included  Grand  Coulee  Dam  in 
their  claims.  Seyler  said  they  understood  that  only  old  grievances,  not 
those  involving  ongoing  conduct,  were  to  be  included. 

The  Spokanes  settled  their  claim  in  1967,  but  the  Colvilles  held  out  for 
another  decade.  By  1975,  Seyler  said,  the  rules  were  changed  to  encompass 
ongoing  issues,  and  the  Colvilles  were  allowed  to  amend  their  claim  to 
include  Grand  Coulee  Dam. 

It  was  that  amended  claim  that  gave  the  Colville  tribal  government 
leverage  to  negotiate  the  Grand  Coulee  settlement  Congress  approved  in 
1994. 

With  no  claim  to  amend,  the  Spokane  Tribe  had  no  leverage  except  a 
clause  in  the  Indian  Claims  Commission  Act  calling  for  "fair  and 
honorable"  treatment  of  tribes. 

Seyler  is  optimistic  that  Congress  will  embrace  that  standard  and  pass 
one  of  the  current  bills. 

"I  think  a lot  of  members  of  Congress  are  positive  about  trying  to 
resolve  the  issue,"  Seyler  said.  "They  see  the  injustice  of  it." 
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Global  event  to  honor  N-aquifer  and  all  earth's  waters 
October  22,  2003 

KYKOTSMOVI  - The  Black  Mesa  Trust  Hisot  Navoti  Conference  on  Thursday, 
Oct.  23,  will  gather  worldwide  support  as  participants  join  in  a global 
honoring  of  the  life-sustaining  waters  of  the  Earth. 

At  noon,  conference  panelists  and  guests  will  say  in  unison  the  words, 
"Water,  we  love  you.  Water,  we  respect  you.  Water,  we  thank  you."  All 
over  the  world-at  exactly  noon  local  time-people  will  repeat  the  honoring 
statements,  so  the  event  will  move  in  space  and  time  around  the  globe 
through  the  24  time  zones. 

The  event  is  being  coordinated  in  Tokyo  as  a result  of  Black  Mesa  Trust 
Executive  Director  Vernon  Masayesva's  recent  trip  to  Japan,  where  he  met 
with  scholars  and  Shinto  priests,  as  well  as  presenting  a keynote  speech. 

During  the  visit,  Masayesva  and  his  wife,  Becky,  met  with  researcher  Dr. 
Masaru  Emoto,  chief  of  Hado  Institute  in  Tokyo  and  author  of  the  two- 
volume  work  "Message  from  Water." 

Dr.  Emoto  investigates  hado  (rhymes  with  shadow),  which  he  defines  as 
"the  intrinsic  vibrational  pattern  at  the  atomic  level  in  all  matter.  The 
smallest  unit  of  energy.  Its  basis  is  the  energy  of  human  consciousness." 

Dr.  Emoto  has  taken  revolutionary  photographs  of  water  crystals  under 
extremely  high  magnification.  He  has  discovered  that  not  only  do  waters 
from  different  sources  crystallize  into  distinctive  forms,  but  that  those 
forms  can  be  radically  altered  by  projecting  thoughts  and  feelings  through 
written  and  spoken  words,  music,  and  visual  images  to  the  water  as  it 
crystallizes . 

Simply  put,  "water  changes  its  expression"  as  a result  of  human  actions. 

Black  Mesa  Trust  will  show  a short  video  of  Dr.  Emoto 's  work  during  the 
Hisot  Navoti  conference,  which  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  at  the  Hopi  Veterans' 
Center  in  Kykotsmovi. 

Conference  participants-Hopi , Acoma,  Zuni,  Laguna,  Raramuri,  Purepecha 
and  Aztecan  elders-will  hold  a roundtable  discussion  about  the  sacred 
significance  of  water  to  indigenous  cultures,  which,  unlike  global 
corporations,  do  not  consider  it  to  be  a commodity  that  can  be  bought, 
sold  and  hoarded  for  profit  or  put  to  inappropriate  uses. 

Dr.  Emoto  has  asked  Black  Mesa  Trust  to  collect  water  samples  from  a 
spring  and  from  the  N-aquifer  and  to  keep  those  samples  at  the  conference 
for  its  duration.  After  the  conference  Masayesva  will  then  send  the  water 
to  Dr.  Emoto. 

The  conference  will  end  at  4 p.m.  and  an  evening  water  blessing  ceremony 
will  be  offered  by  the  Aztecan  guests.  The  public  is  invited.  A $5 
donation  is  suggested.  Black  Mesa  residents  may  attend  for  free. 

Black  Mesa  Trust's  second  annual  Water  Fair  is  scheduled  for  the  next 
day,  Friday,  Oct.  24,  also  at  the  Hopi  Veterans'  Center  in  Kykotsmovi. 

This  day  of  educational  activities,  booths  and  demonstrations  about  the 
sustainable  use  of  water  and  the  cultures  of  Black  Mesa  will  begin  at  7:30 
a.m.  and  continue  to  3 p.m.  This  free  event  is  geared  to  school  children 
their  teachers  and  parents. 

Black  Mesa  Trust's  Reception  and  Benefit  Auction  previously  scheduled 
for  the  evening  of  Oct.  25  has  been  postponed. 

Organizations  supporting  Black  Mesa  Trust  efforts  include  Natural 
Resources  Defense  Council,  Sierra  Club,  Lawyers'  Committee  for  Civil 
Rights  Under  Law,  Oxfam  America,  WaterKeeper  Alliance,  Environment  Now, 


Grand  Canyon  Trust,  Arizona  Ethnobotanical  Research  Association,  Black 
Mesa  Water  Coalition,  Flagstaff  Activist  Network,  Sacred  Land  Film  Project, 
Earth  Island  Institute,  Wild  Angels,  Seventh  Generation  and  the  law  firms 
of  Shearman  & Sterling  and  Flagens-Berman . 
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Oneidas,  state  considering  tax  deal 
By  WILLIAM  KATES 
The  Associated  Press 
October  22,  2003 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y.  (AP)  - The  Oneida  Indian  Nation  has  almost  completed  a 
deal  with  the  state  that  would  allow  the  tribe  to  collect  taxes  on 
cigarettes  and  gasoline  sold  to  non-Indians  and  keep  it  for  tribal 
government  services,  a tribal  attorney  said  Wednesday. 

The  state  would  not  receive  any  tax  money  under  the  deal.  However,  the 
taxes  charged  by  the  Oneidas  would  be  equal  to  state  taxes  and  would 
reduce  - although  not  eliminate  - the  tribe's  competitive  advantages  over 
non-Indian  retailers,  said  tribal  tax  attorney  Eric  Facer. 

"After  18  months  of  negotiations,  we  are  very  close  to  wrapping  this  up 
with  a written  agreement.  There  are  no  major  outstanding  substantive 
issues.  It  will  be  before  Dec.  1,"  Facer  said. 

Beginning  Dec.  1,  the  state  is  scheduled  to  begin  collecting  taxes  on 
cigarettes  and  gasoline  sold  to  non-Indians  on  Indian  land.  The  tax  will 
be  imposed  on  wholesalers,  who  will  collect  it  from  retailers.  Under  the 
new  tax  regulations,  if  a tribe  reaches  an  agreement  with  the  state,  it 
would  be  exempt  from  turning  over  the  taxes. 

"What  we  are  talking  about  is  hardly  a revolutionary  idea,"  Facer  said. 
"There  are  dozens  of  other  tribes  in  states  across  the  nation  that  have 
reached  such  agreements." 

Gov.  George  Pataki  and  the  Mohawk  Nation  reached  a similar  agreement  in 
May,  but  that  has  since  been  thrown  into  limbo  following  the  election  of 
new  chiefs  on  the  northern  New  York  reservation.  The  Cayuga  Indian  Nation 
of  New  York  made  a similar  offer  in  a letter  to  Pataki  last  week. 

The  governor's  office  did  not  immediately  return  phone  calls  Wednesday 
seeking  comment. 

The  Oneidas  operate  12  combination  gasoline  station-convenience  stores 
and  two  cigarette  shops  in  Oneida  and  Madison  counties.  The  tribe  also 
owns  Turning  Stone  Casino,  which  has  reported  profits  of  $30  million 
annually. 

The  tribe  has  not  released  revenue  or  profit  figures  for  its  cigarette 
and  gasoline  sales. 

Facer  said  the  nation  would  lose  millions  of  dollars  in  sales  as  well  as 
market  share  because  it  would  no  longer  have  a big  price  advantage  over 
non-Indian  retailers.  He  said  the  gain  in  taxes  - which  he  estimated  at 
"seven  figures"  - would  not  be  enough  to  offset  the  loss  in  revenues. 

Although  it  would  receive  no  tax  money  from  the  Oneidas,  the  state  would 
still  benefit  because  it  would  be  collecting  tax  money  on  the  increased 
sales  at  non-Indian  stores,  he  said. 

Some  people  now  drive  20  to  30  miles  to  take  advantage  of  the  Oneida's 
significantly  lower  prices.  If  there  is  less  savings,  some  shoppers  will 
decide  it  is  no  longer  worth  it  to  make  the  drive  and  instead  buy  from 
local  merchants.  Facer  said. 

Facer  said  imposing  a tribal  tax  equal  to  state  taxes  would  raise  the 
nation's  retail  prices  on  cigarettes,  which  are  about  $10  less  per  carton 


than  non-Indian  retailers,  to  within  $2  or  $3  of  those  retailers. 

Gasoline  prices  would  go  up,  too,  but  Facer  said  he  didn't  know  how  much. 
Prices  at  the  Oneidas'  gas  stations  generally  fall  within  10  cents  of  non- 
Indian  service  stations. 

The  agreement  also  would  include  a number  of  "protective  components"  for 
the  state,  including  minimum  threshold  prices  for  fuel  and  tobacco  sold  by 
the  Oneidas. 

The  state  also  would  have  the  authority  to  audit  the  nation's  books  to 
make  sure  the  tax  money  was  being  used  for  government  services  and 
programs  and  not  being  invested  into  Oneida  business  ventures.  Facer  said. 
Copyright  c.  2003  The  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Homeowners  given  deadline  by  Oneidas 
October  24,  2003 
The  Associated  Press 

ONEIDA,  N.Y.  - Residents  involved  in  a politically  charged  battle  over 
planned  home  demolitions  on  Oneida  Indian  land  said  they  were  given  until 
Sunday  to  evacuate. 

"They  just  delivered  the  papers  last  night,"  resident  Victoria  Halsey 
said  Thursday,  " ...  gave  us  four  days  to  get  out  and  nowhere  to  go." 

The  dispute  revolves  around  four  trailer  homes  on  the  Oneida  Indian 
Nation's  ancestral  land,  about  30  miles  east  of  Syracuse.  An  order  given 
to  residents  tells  them  to  evacuate  and  remove  all  their  possessions  from 
the  trailers  by  Sunday. 

Tribal  Council  leaders  have  said  the  trailers  were  condemned  by  the 
tribe  as  part  of  a nearly  decade-old  program  to  improve  housing  conditions 
on  nation  land.  But  some  of  the  roughly  20  residents  and  their  supporters 
have  claimed  the  demolition  is  a way  of  suppressing  political  dissent 
against  Ray  Halbritter,  the  Oneidas'  federally  recognized  leader. 

"This  has  always  been  their  desire  - to  be  rid  of  our  principles  and  to 
be  rid  of  our  traditions,"  said  Diane  Shenendoah. 

A statement  released  by  Oneida  Nation  officials  said  they  were  obligated 
to  make  sure  residents  weren't  living  in  housing  that  is  unsafe, 
unsanitary  and  in  violation  of  codes. 

"Claims  in  the  media  that  actions  by  the  Nation  are  anything  other  than 
in  the  interest  of  public  safety  are  unmitigated  lies,"  according  to  the 
statement.  Oneida  spokesman  Derry  Reed  added  that  he  was  not  aware  of  any 
demolition  date  being  set. 

Those  facing  eviction  are  traditionalists  who  do  not  recognize 
Halbritter  as  the  tribe's  leader  and  accuse  him  of  acting  like  a dictator. 

In  1993,  the  traditional  governing  body  of  the  Iroquois  tribes  stripped 
Halbritter  of  his  leadership.  Halbritter 's  spokesman  has  said  the  Grand 
Council  has  no  authority  in  this  area  and  that  each  Indian  nation  is  a 
sovereign  state. 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  recognizes  Halbritter  as  the  Oneida 
leader.  Halbritter  has  been  the  driving  force  behind  the  Oneida's  highly 
profitable  Turning  Stone  Casino  Resort. 

The  trailer  homes  on  the  tribe's  ancestral  32-acre  reservation  were 
scheduled  for  demolition  in  August,  but  that  was  put  on  hold  while 
residents  fought  their  case  in  court. 

The  group  of  residents  includes  Halbritter's  aunt,  Maisie  Schenandoah,  a 
traditional  clan  mother,  and  her  daughters  Diane  Shenendoah  and  Halsey. 
Oneida  leadership  no  longer  recognizes  Schenandoah  as  a clan  mother,  a 
spokesman  has  said. 


Diane  Shenendoah  said  she  was  optimistic  an  agreement  could  be  reached 
to  head  off  an  eviction,  but  she  said  she  has  no  plans  to  leave  if  last- 
minute  talks  fail. 

"We  have  every  right  to  live  here,"  she  said,  "and  we're  not  leaving." 
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Tribal  court  delays  eviction 

Four  families  told  to  leave  their  homes  on  the  Oneida  Nation 
may  remain  for  now. 

October  24,  2003 
By  Glenn  Coin 
Staff  writer 

Four  Oneida  Indian  families  ordered  to  leave  their  homes  by  Sunday  have 
been  granted  a temporary  reprieve. 

Lawyer  Barb  Olshansky  said  the  families  might  even  receive  housing  money 
from  the  Oneida  Indian  Nation,  something  they  have  been  denied  for  years 
because  they  have  opposed  tribal  leadership.  Nation  spokesman  Jerry  Reed 
said  he  wasn't  aware  of  any  talks  on  housing  money. 

Olshansky  said  she  and  nation  lawyers  will  have  a conference  call  Monday 
with  the  tribal  court  judge  who  ordered  the  evictions,  Richard  Simons. 

"I  have  had  some  preliminary  discussions  with  (nation  lawyer)  Pete 
Carmen  about  trying  to  settle  the  whole  matter  in  a way  that's  acceptable 
to  everyone,"  Olshansky  said. 

The  four  families  were  told  this  week  they  had  to  remove  all  their 
belongings  and,  by  Sunday,  move  out  of  their  trailer  homes  on  Territory 
Road.  Simons  said  the  order  won't  be  enforced  while  lawyers  are  still 
negotiating. 

Simons  last  week  upheld  a nation  order  to  demolish  the  trailers.  Reed 
said  no  date  has  been  set  for  the  demolition. 

The  families  are  holding  out  hope  that  they  will  be  able  to  stay  on 
Territory  Road,  where  some  have  spent  their  entire  lives. 

"It's  snowing  out  as  I'm  speaking  here,  and  they're  going  to  tell  me 
they're  going  to  destroy  my  house  and  make  me  homeless,"  said  Vicky 
Schenandoah,  a single  mother  with  three  children.  "Where  are  my  children 
supposed  to  go?" 

Also  facing  eviction  is  Schenandoah ' s sister,  Diane,  who  has  five 
children;  Vicky  and  Diane's  mother,  Maisie  Shenandoah,  72,  a nation  clan 
mother;  and  four  members  of  the  Thomas  family. 

Maisie  Shenandoah  is  the  aunt  of  nation  leader  Ray  Flalbritter. 

The  nation  a year  ago  demolished  the  trailer  of  Danielle  Schenandoah 
Patterson,  another  of  Maisie' s daughters.  Patterson  has  three  children. 

The  trailers  sit  on  the  32-acre  tract  known  simply  as  the  territory.  For 
decades  it  was  the  only  remnant  of  ancestral  Oneida  land  still  controlled 
by  tribal  members.  In  the  early  1990s,  the  nation  began  buying  land  with 
bingo  hall  and  casino  profits  and  now  owns  more  than  16,000  acres. 

Most  Oneidas  can  receive  a $50,000  grant  to  build  new  houses.  The  nation 
has  cut  off  benefits  to  the  Schenandoah  and  Thomas  families,  however, 
because  they  have  spoken  out  against  Flalbritter ' s leadership. 

Reed  said  Thursday  he  was  not  aware  of  any  change  in  the  nation's  stand 
toward  those  on  Territory  Road. 

The  families  claim  the  nation  housing  ordinances  were  written 
specifically  so  that  their  trailers  would  fail  inspection.  Simons 
disagreed,  ruling  last  week  that  the  nation's  housing  ordinances  are 
similar  to  those  of  the  state  and  municipalities. 

Simons  said  the  trailers  had  serious  code  violations,  including 


"inadequate  supports,  leaking  roofs  and  water  and  sewer  lines,  hazardous 
electrical  systems  and  inadequate  heating  systems." 
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Shoshone  settlement  remains  distant 

Doug  Abrahms 

RENO  GAZETTE- 3 OURNAL 

October  26,  2003 

WASHINGTON  - A settlement  for  the  Western  Shoshone's  long  disputed  land 
claims  in  Nevada  has  taken  one  step  forward  and  one  step  back. 

The  Senate  last  week  voted  to  pay  nearly  $145  million  to  the  Western 
Shoshone  as  reparations  for  ancestral  land  taken  by  the  federal  government. 
Eligible  tribal  members  would  get  about  $20,000  apiece  to  settle  a 1977 
land  claims  case. 

But  opponents  of  the  payout  filed  a lawsuit  in  federal  district  court 
earlier  this  month  seeking  to  assert  title  to  more  than  60  million  acres, 
mostly  in  Nevada,  under  a treaty  signed  with  the  U.S.  government  in  1866. 

The  dispute  over  land  claims  dates  back  more  than  50  years  and  seems 
destined  to  drag  on,  especially  as  tribal  members  remained  divided  over 
whether  to  accept  a one-time  payment  from  the  government  or  continue 
seeking  ownership  of  the  land. 

"We're  kind  of  stiff-necked  about  the  situation  and  haven't  caved  in," 
said  Raymond  Yowell,  chairman  of  the  Western  Shoshone  National  Council, 
which  sued  the  federal  government.  "Time  is  not  important  to  us  - those 
who  are  close  to  the  land." 

The  battle  over  the  tribe's  land  claims,  which  encompass  the  eastern 
half  of  Nevada,  has  been  going  on  since  the  1950s.  The  Indian  Claims 
Commission  ruled  in  1972  that  the  federal  government  owed  the  Western 
Shoshones  $26.2  million,  which  has  since  grown  with  interest  to  $145 
million . 

In  Congress,  Rep.  3im  Gibbons,  R-Reno,  and  Sens.  Harry  Reid,  D-Nev.,  and 
lohn  Ensign,  R-Nev.,  offered  legislation  at  the  behest  of  some  tribe 
members  to  distribute  that  money.  Reid  pushed  the  bill  through  the  Senate 
in  each  of  the  last  two  sessions. 

"The  tribal  members  came  to  him  and  asked  him  for  help,"  said  Tessa 
Hafen,  Reid's  spokeswoman. 

Many  tribal  members  support  the  payment,  including  Felix  Ike,  chairman 
of  the  Te-Moak  band  of  the  Western  Shoshone.  Ike,  who  could  not  be  reached 
for  comment,  told  a House  panel  this  summer  that  Western  Shoshone  voted  to 
accept  the  payment. 

"Too  many  of  our  tribal  members  have  passed  away  without  benefiting  from 
money  that  was  set  aside  for  them,"  he  testified.  "Although  it  cannot 
fully  compensate  us  for  the  loss  of  our  land  and  way  of  life,  the  claims 
money  may  help  to  make  life  better  for  the  tribal  members  who  receive  a 
share . " 

leff  Herman,  an  attorney  representing  the  Western  Shoshones  suing  the 
federal  government,  said  the  congressional  settlement  money  and  court 
dispute  over  the  land  are  separate  issues.  But  the  settlement  makes  it 
look  like  tribal  members  are  trading  their  land  claims  for  money,  he  said. 

About  a dozen  land-claims  lawsuits  are  ongoing  between  tribes  and  the 
federal  government,  said  lohn  Dossett,  general  counsel  for  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians.  Eventually,  most  cases  get  settled  with  the 
federal  government  supplying  some  amount  of  money  and  land,  but  those 
deals  should  be  voluntary,  he  said. 

For  Yowell  and  other  tribal  members  opposing  the  congressional  payment. 


the  issue  remains  the  U.S.  government  never  obtained  the  right  for  the 
land  signed  under  the  Treaty  of  Ruby  Valley.  The  tribe  has  no  plans  to 
contest  title  to  land  owned  by  homeowners  or  businesses  but  only  the  large 
tracts  owned  by  federal  agencies. 

The  Bureau  of  Land  Management  manages  67  percent  of  Nevada's  land,  and 
the  Forest  Service  and  Defense  Department  control  other  areas. 

"It's  a federal  so-called  landowner,  that's  who  our  fight  is  with," 
Yowell  said.  "Right  now,  the  U.S.  can't  show  how  they  got  the  land." 
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Tribe  launches  seafood  business 

The  Narragansett  Indians  say  the  new  company  is  one  of  several  it 
plans  to  establish  in  the  next  few  months. 

October  23,  2003 
BY  PAUL  DAVIS 
Journal  Staff  Writer 

MASHANTUCKET,  Conn.  - Hundreds  of  years  ago,  the  Narragansett  Indians 
scoured  Narragansett  Bay  for  fish,  quahogs  and  clams.  Yesterday,  the  tribe 
launched  a new  business  based  on  that  coastal  tie. 

The  wholesale  company,  Narragansett  Tribal  Seafood  Co-op,  will  sell 
lobster,  flounder  and  other  seafood  to  tribes,  restaurants  and  businesses. 
Several  private  investors  and  a Narragansett  seafood  company  will  work 
with  the  tribal-owned  company. 

"Seafood  and  the  Narragansetts . This  is  a natural  for  us,"  said  Tribal 
Councilwoman  Paulla  Dove  Jennings. 

The  tribe  announced  the  new  business  --  one  of  several  it  plans  to 
launch  in  the  next  few  months,  members  say  --at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
United  Southern  and  Eastern  Tribes  at  the  Foxwoods  Resort  Casino. 

"Years  ago,  lobsters  and  crabs  and  quahogs  were  so  plentiful,"  said 
Chief  Sachem  Matthew  Thomas.  "We  survived  on  a seafood  diet.  It's  been  a 
part  of  our  history." 

Thomas,  who  addressed  the  conference  yesterday  morning,  talked  about 
sovereignty  and  the  July  14  raid  on  the  tribe's  tax-free  smoke  shop  in 
Charlestown.  But  before  his  talk,  he  introduced  Mike  Murphy,  a salesman 
for  the  new  company. 

Murphy  held  up  a large  purple  logo  showing  an  Indian  with  a spear, 
superimposed  over  a map  of  Rhode  Island.  "The  finest  seafood  products  in 
the  nation,"  he  said. 

The  tribe's  economic  development  commission  worked  on  the  business  for 
more  than  half  a year,  Jennings  said.  During  that  time,  members  also 
worked  on  other  business  plans,  including  the  Narragansett  smoke  shop. 

"There  are  a few  more  ventures  planned,"  said  Scott  Perry,  vice  chairman 
of  the  commission.  "The  state  needs  to  understand  we're  not  just  about 
gaming  and  tobacco." 

Although  Governor  Carcieri  earlier  offered  to  help  the  tribe  launch 
nongaming  companies.  Perry  said  the  state  wasn't  involved  with  the  seafood 
venture. 

In  addition  to  selling  local  seafood,  the  tribe  will  also  sell  sole  and 
flounder  from  the  Netherlands  along  with  farm-raised  shrimp  from  Vietnam 
and  Indonesia,  Perry  said.  He  would  not  name  the  tribe's  investors.  "We 
know  it  will  be  a viable  business." 

Perry,  Jennings  and  other  tribal  members  pitched  the  business  from  a 
booth  in  a Foxwoods  ballroom,  part  of  the  annual  meeting  and  business  expo. 
A plate  heaped  with  lobsters,  shrimp,  ice  and  lemon  wedges  crowded  a small 


table.  Tribal  members  collected  business  cards  from  attendees  and  handed 
out  a list  of  seafood  items,  including  scallops  and  swordfish  steaks.  The 
tribe  plans  to  take  orders  through  a Web  site. 

"We  need  to  make  as  much  money  as  possible,  to  help  pay  for  all  these 
suits  brought  against  us  by  Charlestown  and  the  state,"  Dennings  said. 
"It's  economic  development.  Unfortunately,  it's  going  for  legal  expenses" 
rather  than  to  help  tribal  members  with  health,  housing  and  other  needs, 
she  said. 

Over  the  past  few  decades,  the  tribe  has  considered  a number  of 
businesses,  including  bottling  spring  water  on  the  tribe's  land.  On  Duly 
13,  the  tribe  opened  a tax-free  tobacco  shop  on  Route  2.  But  Carcieri  said 
the  tribe  could  not  sell  cigarettes  without  collecting  state  taxes,  and 
ordered  the  state  police  to  close  the  store.  Tribal  leaders  --  who  said 
they  would  only  recognize  federal  papers  --  resisted  state  troopers  who 
tried  to  serve  a state  warrant,  and  the  raid  quickly  escalated  into  a 
melee  in  the  store's  parking  lot. 

Dave  Nicholas,  a special  law  enforcement  agent  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  told  convention  goers  that  the  issue  of  sovereignty  is  "too 
important"  to  be  resolved  in  a parking  lot.  The  raid  pitted  state  police 
officers  against  federally  recognized  tribal  police,  placing  both  "in  a 
tenuous  situation,"  he  said. 

The  day  after  the  raid,  a newspaper  referred  to  the  tribe  as  "defiant" 
in  a headline,  Thomas  said. 

"We  were  not  being  defiant.  We  were  simply  doing  what  we  have  an 
inherent  right  to  do.  The  state  ignored  our  status  as  a sovereign  nation 
and  threw  our  leaders  to  the  ground.  That  was  an  awful  thing  to  feel," 
said  Thomas,  who  said  the  raid  recalled  the  tribe's  early  history,  when 
Colonial  soldiers  "quartered  our  sachems  and  stuck  their  heads  on  poles." 

Thomas  urged  leaders  at  the  conference  to  form  a committee  to  help 
tribes  protect  their  sovereignty.  At  the  tribe's  request,  the  conference 
will  sponsor  a sovereignty  and  civil-rights  rally  at  the  casino  today  from 
3 to  5 p.m.,  in  the  Grand  Pequot  Tower.  "If  they  did  it  to  us,  they're 
going  to  do  it  to  you,"  Thomas  said. 

In  fact,  state  and  federal  officials  are  chipping  away  at  tribal 
sovereignty  everywhere,  said  U.S.  Rep.  Frank  Pallone  Dr.,  of  New  Dersey. 

Pallone,  a member  of  the  Native  American  Caucus,  said  Oklahoma,  Maine 
and  New  York  are  trying  to  impose  taxes  on  tribal  businesses  "in  an  effort 
to  increase  revenue."  Connecticut  is  trying  to  prevent  some  tribes  from 
being  federally  recognized,  he  said. 

Lawmakers  have  made  some  progress  in  recognizing  the  needs  of  Native 
Americans,  and  may  increase  the  money  tribes  receive  for  health  care,  he 
said . 

But  "the  threat  to  Indian  sovereignty  ...  is  the  greatest  threat  to 
Indian  country,"  Pallone  said. 

During  a break  in  yesterday's  program,  Thomas  said  he  has  asked  Carcieri 
to  meet  with  him,  in  part  to  quash  a rumor  that  the  tribe  wants  to  build  a 
casino  on  32  acres  in  Charlestown.  The  land,  in  federal  trust,  is 
earmarked  for  housing,  he  said. 

"We  need  to  discuss  this  mythical  casino,  which  has  produced  unwarranted 
attacks"  on  the  tribe,  Thomas  said.  "We're  going  after  West  Warwick  for  a 
casino.  We've  been  trying  to  get  into  West  Warwick  for  years." 

The  Charlestown  casino  rumor,  Thomas  said,  is  being  used  "to  beat  us  up 
and  chip  away  at  our  sovereignty." 
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Feds  award  big  grant  to  local  center 
October  27,  2003 

$6  million  for  Native  American  Health  group  to  fight  substance  abuse 
By  Paul  T.  Rosynsky,  STAFF  WRITER 

OAKLAND  - The  Fruitvale  district-based  Native  American  Health  Center  has 
received  a $6  million  injection  to  help  cure  the  long-standing  disease  of 
substance  abuse  among  Native  families. 

"We  have  some  pretty  horrendous  statistics,"  said  Sandra  Beauchamp, 
family  services  coordinator  for  the  center.  "We  have  been  expanding  our 
system  of  care  for  a number  of  years  now  and  with  this  grant  we  can  expand 
again . " 

The  center  was  one  of  seven  agencies  across  the  country  that  received 
funds  from  the  latest  round  of  grants  given  out  by  the  federal 
government's  Substance  Abuse  and  Mental  Health  Services  Administration 
(SAMHSA) . 

The  administration  awarded  the  funds  last  week  as  part  of  its  Children's 
Mental  Heath  Initiative.  It  will  give  the  center  about  $1  million  a year 
for  the  next  six  years. 

"They  just  did  outstanding  work  on  the  grant,"  said  Dili  Erickson, 
public  health  adviser  for  SAMHSA.  "It  was  a very  competitive  process." 

The  Native  American  Health  Center  will  use  the  funds  to  develop  a system 
in  which  various  public  agencies  can  share  information  and  conduct 
outreach  to  Native  American  families  suffering  from  substance  abuse. 

"Right  now,  it  is  really  hard  to  get  children  in  here,"  Beauchamp  said. 
"We  are  going  to  develop  a system  of  care  that  goes  out  and  gets  the 
families  who  are  struggling." 

According  to  Beauchamp,  some  53  percent  of  Native  American  junior  high 
school  students  use  alcohol  and  32  percent  use  marijuana.  Of  those 
children,  22  percent  said  they  used  alcohol  weekly  and  12  percent  said 
they  use  marijuana  weekly. 

With  the  new  funds,  the  Native  American  Health  Center  will  develop  a 
four-pronged  approach  to  help  reduce  the  amount  of  Native  Americans  who 
abuse  substances. 

The  approach  will  include  everything  from  developing  a commission  to 
make  recommendations  for  the  program,  to  a training  institute  that  will 
provide  information  and  outreach  to  public  officials,  staff  members, 
various  agencies  and  Native  American  parents. 

Erickson  said  part  of  the  reason  the  center  was  chosen  was  its  wide- 
ranging  plan  to  develop  outreach.  In  many  cases,  she  said,  programs  for 
Native  Americans  are  fragmented  and  difficult  for  a family  to  find  and 
utilize. 

"These  grants  encourage  a lot  of  collaboration  between  schools,  mental 
health  programs  and  any  entity  that  serves  children  with  special  needs," 
Erickson  said.  "It  will  help  to  reduce  duplication  but  also  develop  wrap- 
around programs." 

The  federal  government  will  monitor  the  health  center's  progress  through 
site  visits  on  the  second  and  fourth  year  of  the  grant  and  through  annual 
progress  reports  provided  by  the  health  center. 

While  the  program's  initial  goal  is  to  serve  Native  Americans,  Beauchamp 
said  services  will  also  be  available  for  other  residents  of  Oakland  who 
live  within  the  center's  service  area. 

"It's  pretty  exciting  ...  I can't  tell  you  how  wonderful  it  is  to  work 
with  our  children,"  Beauchamp  said. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  the  Alameda  Times-Star. 
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NATIVE  AMERICAN  LEADER  CITED  BY  WOMEN'S  LEADERSHIP  GROUP 

NEW  YORK,  Oct.  28--  Native  American  Leader  Elouise  C.  Cobell,  who  has  led 
the  fight  for  a full  accounting  of  trust  funds  held  by  the  federal 


government  for  thousands  of  American  Indians,  is  one  of  four  women  who 
will  be  honored  Nov.  14  by  the  Women's  Leadership  Exchange. 

Ms.  Cobell,  a member  of  Montana's  Blackfeet  Tribe  and  executive  director 
of  the  Native  American  Community  Development  Corp.,  will  be  presented  with 
the  exchange's  Compass  Award  during  a conference  in  New  York.  Lesley 
Visser,  a CBS-TV  Sport  analyst.  Dr.  Kathy  Magliato,  a heart  transplant 
surgeon  from  Los  Angeles  and  Renetta  McCann,  chief  executive  of  Starcom 
North  America,  a Chicago-based  advertising  agency  will  also  be  cited  by 
the  group. 

"I  am  honored  to  be  in  the  company  of  these  women,"  said  Ms  Cobell.  "And 
I am  happy  to  accept  this  honor,  not  for  myself,  but  for  the  thousands  of 
American  Indian  women  who  have  contributed  so  much  to  the  welfare  of  their 
tribes  and  native  people  for  so  many  years." 

"I  hope  that  with  this  award  I can  call  attention  to  our 
continuing,  seven-year  fight  with  the  federal  government  for  the  full  and 
complete  accounting  of  monies  that  the  government  has  held  in  Individual 
Indian  money  accounts  for  decades,"  she  said.  "Despite  repeated  court 
orders,  it  is  shameful  that  the  government  still  has  to  yet  to  provide  a 
complete  accounting  of  the  first  Indian  account." 

Ms.  Cobell,  who  lives  in  Browning,  Mt.,  is  the  lead  plaintiff  in  a 
class-action  lawsuit  that  has  secured  court  rulings  that  the  Interior 
Department  breached  its  trust  responsibilities  to  American  Indians  by  its 
incompetent  handling  of  the  Indians'  trust  accounts.  The  accounts  were 
established  in  1887  to  handle  the  proceeds  from  government-arranged  leases 
of  Indian  lands  in  the  West. 

Government  officials  have  conceded  that  many  of  the  records  needed  to 
reconcile  the  accounts  have  been  lost  and  it  will  take  years  for  them  to 
discover  of  how  much  money  should  be  in  the  accounts.  Lawyers  for  Ms. 
Cobell  and  the  Indians  say  that  the  government  owes  the  Indians  billions 
of  dollars. 

Ms.  Cobell,  a winner  of  the  2002  International  Women's  Forum  award  for 
"Women  Who  Make  A Difference,"  filed  her  lawsuit  in  1996.  She  has  funded 
the  lawsuit  with  funds  from  a 1997  grant  as  a MacArthur  fellow  and  from 
other  foundations  interested  in  social  justice. 

Additional  information  on  the  award  is  available  at 

www. women sleadershipexchange . com 
Information  on  the  lawsuit  is  available  at:  www.indiantrust.com 
For  additional  information: 

Contact  Bill  McAllister  202-257-5385  (media  calls  only) 
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The  Slow  Progress  of  Understanding 
By  Frank  3.  King  III 

The  times,  they  are  a changing,  evolving  slowly  like  the  ocean  pounding 
the  shores  of  our  inner  islands.  It  has  always  been  difficult  for  human 
beings  to  comprehend  the  illusion  of  time.  Like  the  little  animals  we  are, 
we  seldom  realize  that  our  existence  is  but  the  second  hand  clicking  past 
the  notches  of  the  clock  of  universal  nirvana. 

Hate,  anger,  jealousy,  drama  - all  these  things  exist  as  human-made 
psychological  pollution  filling  the  subconscious  air  with  the  emotional 
soot  of  our  own  personal  ignorance.  And  so  we  exist  today  trying  to  grasp 
the  meaning  of  life  out  of  the  everyday  rubble  of  politics,  racism  and 
stress.  These  factors  forbid  our  emotional  spirituality  to  grow  from  our 
evolved  seeds  that  were  planted  for  us  by  our  ancestors  long  ago.  We 
destroy  ourselves  unknowingly  by  misleading  our  own  inner  child  into 
believing  that  adulthood  is  nothing  more  but  a responsibility  best  left 


unprovoked.  In  this  way  the  ignorant  adults  remain  childish  and  the  angry 
remain  violent.  Hate,  as  it  seems,  is  easier  to  express  then  compassion. 
Through  this  we  sever  the  spiritual  plant  at  the  root  and  allow  the  weed 
of  Indian  reservation  to  pollinate  the  seeds  of  our  next  generations. 

I have  often  said  that  alcoholism  is  a factor  in  the  destruction  of  our 
people  but  these  words,  spoken  or  written,  fall  on  deaf  ears  and 
unconcerned  personalities.  Alcoholism  is  the  destroyer  of  our  children,  it 
is  the  emotional  torturer  of  our  children,  and  it  is  the  bruise  on  the 
face  of  our  grandchildren,  yet  many  still  evoke  this  demon  every  day  to 
possess  our  sacred  beings. 

Such  is  also  true  with  racism.  We  cannot  justify  our  racism  toward 
another  race  because  we  aren't  strong  enough  to  confront  the  discriminator 
with  pride  and  compassion.  We  cannot  look  at  the  issues  if  we  are  racists 
ourselves.  Hate  breeds  hate;  it's  an  evil  that  contaminates  the  walls  of 
your  soul.  It  seems  that  many  have  become  the  image  of  that  which  they 
have  been  advocating  against,  no  matter  what  color  they  are. 

Isn't  it  ironic  that  we  are  all  supposed  to  be  civilized  and  yet  we  act 
out  uncivilized  behavior?  Even  the  word  civilized  is  looked  upon  as  a 
racial  slur  just  as  the  word  god  is.  The  obvious  reasons  we  learn  to  hate 
other  people  is  because  of  a total  lack  of  the  spiritual  understanding  our 
parents  had  of  their  religious  teachings;  many  children  today  aren't 
taught  that  racism  is  against  all  religions,  even  native.  All  religions 
teach  humanity. 

The  key  to  solving  the  issues  of  humanity  doesn't  lie  in  a leader,  or  a 
government,  but  sit  silently  within  us  all.  When  we  discover  this  sacred 
part  in  ourselves  then  we  can  see  the  truth  in  it  all.  We  become  confident 
in  ourselves  and  so  we  find  that  we  have  been  wasting  a lot  of  time, 
energy,  stress,  and  life  fighting  ourselves  and  our  own  insecurities  when 
we  could  have  been  finding  the  answers  in  the  teachings  of  the  Great 
Spirit.  When  we  awaken  within  ourselves  and  keep  it  to  ourselves  and 
discover  that  spirituality  isn't  something  that  we  sell,  or  use  against 
others  or  gain  an  ego  from,  then  we  can  confront  our  addictions  to  the 
drugs  of  drama,  stress,  racism,  and  low  self  esteem.  Only  after  this  can 
we  begin  to  heal  the  physical  health  of  our  nations.  Spirituality  is  the 
all-curing  medicine  for  all  humanity. 

Yes,  the  times  are  changing,  we  are  changing,  but  in  order  for  us  to 
have  a small  piece  of  nirvana  we  must  use  our  spiritual  teachings  to  look 
beyond  the  color  of  skin.  We  are  all  born  with  a gift  to  see  beyond  the 
issues;  it  is  important  that  we  seek  truth  in  the  lessons  of  everyday  life. 
Take  a good  look  around  you  and  ask  yourself  'what  do  I see?'  Look  at  the 
reservation,  the  community,  the  land  that  is  our  life  giver;  look  at  the 
leader  and  the  children  and  you  will  see  that  we  have  been  overlooking  the 
reality  that  plagues  us  all. 

Humans  today  live  in  a reflection  of  themselves,  and  if  it  is  an 
unhealthy  environment  then  their  health  is  physically  effected;  if  the 
land  is  littered  then  they  are  internally  littered  with  sickness;  if  the 
communities  are  violent  then  they  are  accepting  violence  as  a normal 
behavior;  if  the  people  are  consumed  by  alcohol  then  the  minds  of  the 
people  are  hidden  from  all  this  reality. 

But  also  this  applies  to  other  races.  If  the  parents  are  bigoted  toward 
other  races  then  the  children  become  unknowingly  taught  and  comfortable  in 
their  racist  behavior,  and  how  many  times  have  the  words  'I  am  not  racist' 
drifted  from  the  lips  of  the  ignorant  like  leaves  in  the  fall? 

Human  beings  cannot  unite;  it's  an  impossibility,  because  the  ego  eats 
at  the  confidence  of  the  soul  replacing  it  with  the  root  of  racism  and 
hate.  When  people  hate  themselves  they  develop  an  ego  for  a mask  to  hide 
their  insecurities,  they  become  the  abusers  of  other  human  beings  and  are 
their  own  worst  enemy  because  eventually  they  destroy  themselves. 

Reconciliation  isn't  a useable  term;  it's  a solvent  to  clean  the  dirty 
issues  of  racism.  We  must  rely  on  the  common  ground  in  which  we  all  live 
and  together  change  the  issues  that  divide  us  as  a community.  It  is  only 
through  open  dialog  that  we  can  mend  the  issues  that  affect  our  lives. 
Copyright  c.  2002  The  Native  Voice,  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Proud  time  for  Mohawk  grandmothers 
PEGGY  CURRAN 
The  Gazette 
October  22,  2003 

As  a little  girl  growing  up  in  the  1950s,  Tiorensawes  Zachary  loved  to 
listen  to  her  mother  talking  to  her  grandmother  and  great-uncle  in  their 
native  Mohawk.  But  when  they  spoke  to  her,  Tiorensawes  answered  in  English, 
the  new  language  she  was  learning  from  the  nuns  at  school  in  Kahnawake. 

"My  grandmother  barely  spoke  more  than  a few  words  of  English,"  said 
Zachary,  53. 

"She  was  always  disappointed  that  I couldn't  speak  to  her  in  our  own 
language . " 

A generation  later,  Karahkwe ' nhawe  Goodleaf,  22,  learned  Mohawk  at  the 
immersion  school  in  Kahnawake.  For  conversation  outside  the  classroom,  she 
had  to  visit  her  great-grandmother . Fler  parents  had  never  learned  the 
language . 

It's  a proud  week  for  grandmothers . Zachary,  Goodleaf  and  15  other 
students  from  Kahnawake  are  to  receive  Certificates  in  Aboriginal 
Education  at  McGill  University's  fall  convocation  tomorrow. 

It's  the  first  time  the  program,  launched  in  1993  in  conjunction  with 
the  Cree  School  Board,  has  been  offered  in  Mohawk.  Last  week,  23  Mi'kmaq 
students  in  Wagmatook,  N.S.,  collected  diplomas  after  completing  a two- 
year  program  offered  in  Cape  Breton  through  McGill's  Office  of  First 
Nations  and  Inuit  Education. 

Donna  Lee  Smith,  director  of  the  McGill  program,  said  those  who  enroll 
know  the  native  language,  but  must  brush  up  oral  and  written  skills  before 
they  can  teach.  It's  hoped  many  will  get  a bachelor's  of  education. 

Most  have  found  work  as  language  assistants  in  neighbourhood  schools  in 
their  communities.  In  doing  so,  they  are  helping  to  prop  up  indigenous 
languages,  at  risk  from  English,  what  Mark  Abley,  author  of  Spoken  Here: 
Travels  Among  Threatened  Languages,  calls  "the  Wal-Mart  of  languages." 

Of  the  dozens  of  languages  once  spoken  by  Canada's  aboriginal  peoples, 
only  Cree,  Inuktitut  and  Ojibway  are  still  relatively  healthy.  "All  the 
others  are  at  risk  or  have  disappeared,"  Smith  said. 

Among  the  endangered  ones,  Mohawk  is  in  a better  position  than  most. 
"There's  so  much  passion  behind  the  effort  to  have  it  stabilized.  And 
there  are  Mohawk-speaking  elders  still  young  and  energetic  enough  to  take 
on  the  job  of  teaching  the  language  to  others. 

Elders  like  Dorothy  (Karihwe ' nhawe)  Lazore,  who  started  teaching  Mohawk 
at  Howard  S.  Billings  High  School  in  Chateauguay  more  than  30  years  ago. 

When  Kahnawake  introduced  an  immersion  program  for  elementary  school 
inl981,  Lazore  was  recruited  to  teach  Grade  1 - and  eventually  became  the 
school's  principal. 

An  Akwesasne  Mohawk  who  speaks  six  languages,  Lazore  was  an  obvious 
choice  when  Eddie  Cross,  director  of  education  services  in  Kahnawake, 
asked  McGill  to  offer  the  program  on  the  South  Shore  reserve.  Lazore  and 
Konwaronhia ' :wi  Deer  spent  last  year  teaching  McGill  students  at  the  United 
Church  hall  in  Kahnawake.  Now  they're  working  on  a curriculum  to  help 
Mohawk-language  teachers  explain  grammar,  legends  and  even  traditional 
speech  patterns. 

Cross  said  the  program  met  a desperate  need  to  replace  teachers  who  were 
rapidly  approaching  retirement  age. 

But  with  only  about  5 per  cent  of  adults  in  Kahnawake  fluent  in  the 
language,  the  community  is  looking  to  bolster  use  of  Mohawk  beyond  the 
classroom  - through  radio  and  TV  broadcasts,  the  Internet  and  adult 


language  lessons. 

Smith  said  aboriginal  education  programs  have  "a  ripple  effect"  as 
students  speak  to  their  children,  parents  and  pupils. 

Like  Cross,  however,  she  favours  other  initiatives  to  get  people  to 
speak  indigenous  languages  on  a daily  basis. 

Yet  after  half  a century  of  listening,  Zachary  finds  she  can't  speak  her 
language  enough.  She's  proud  to  say  she  can  read  and  write  Mohawk,  even 
prouder  to  be  able  to  chat  with  her  aunt  in  the  mother  tongue  she  was  once 
too  shy  to  speak.  "Oh  my  gosh,  it's  who  we  are." 
pcurran@thegazette . canwest . com 
Copyright  c.  2003  Montreal  Gazette. 
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Zuni  woman  shocked  by  porn  from  councilman 
Apology  sought  for  porn  sent  over  gov't  computers 
Tom  Purdom 
Staff  Writer 
October  25,  2003 

PUEBLO  OF  ZUNI  - A 47-year-old  female  tribal  employee  here  was  shocked  to 
open  her  e-mail  Dune  2,  and  find  unsolicited  and  unwanted  pornography  on 
her  government  computer. 

She  was  even  more  shocked  to  discover  it  had  been  sent  to  her  by  Zuni 
Councilman  Carleton  Albert  Sr.  And  then  she  found  out  that  Albert  got  it 
from  his  friend,  Mike  Daney,  who  sent  it  via  a Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
computer  at  Southwest  Indian  Polytechnic  Institute,  where  he  works  as  a 
cross  country  coach. 

Dancy  Simplicio,  a tribal  real  estate  specialist,  said  the  material  she 
got  was  totally  inappropriate  for  anyone  to  send  over  government  computers, 
especially  from  an  elected  tribal  official  such  as  the  head  councilman. 

Simplicio  filed  a sexual  harassment  complaint  against  Albert  with  the 
tribal  council.  She  said  she  wanted  the  entire  tribal  council  to  know 
about  the  situation.  In  addition,  she  sought  a public  apology  from  Albert 
and  a fine  donated  in  her  name  to  the  Zuni  Women's  Shelter,  but  no  money 
for  herself. 

What  she  ended  up  getting  was  a letter  of  apology  from  Gov.  Arlen 
Quetawki  Sr.,  not  Albert  who  sent  the  e-mail.  The  council  also  suspended 
Albert  three  days  without  pay  and  fined  him  $515.64,  which  is  the  exact 
amount  the  tribe  paid  a special  investigator  to  look  into  the  case. 

"Is  there  no  justice  when  you  are  dealing  with  an  elected  official?" 
Simplicio  asked.  "I've  gone  through  enough  pain  and  anguish  and  no  one 
seems  to  care. " 

Simplicio  got  the  e-mail  Dune  2.  She  wrote  a letter  of  complaint 
addressed  to  Tribal  Administrator  Shirley  L.  Bellson  on  Aug.  13.  The 
reason  for  the  delay,  Simplico  said,  was  because  a nephew  close  to  her  had 
been  killed  in  a motorcycle  accident.  She  got  the  e-mail  on  the  day  she 
returned  to  work  after  bereavement  leave  and  she  said  her  emotional  state 
at  the  time  was  "fragile"  at  best. 

"It  is  my  belief,  that  the  members  of  the  tribal  council  were  aware  of 
the  death  our  nephew  and  why  anyone  would  forward  e-mail  material  of  a 
sexual  nature  without  consideration  of  another  human  being's  feelings  is 
beyond  words,"  Simplicio  said,  adding  that  Albert's  actions  also  violate 
the  oath  of  office  taken  by  elected  officials. 

On  Aug.  18,  Simplico  contacted  Bellson.  Simplico  said  she  was  concerned 
that  the  issue  was  not  being  shared  with  the  entire  council.  In  an  Aug.  27, 
letter  to  Bellson,  Simplicio  said,  "I  asked  if  the  tribal  council  knew 
about  my  complaint.  You  answered  that  you  advised  the  governor  and 


(lieutenant  governor).  I became  concerned  that  it  may  not  have  been  shared 
with  the  rest  of  the  tribal  council.  My  complaint  was  filed  with  you  on 
August  13,  2003,  and  according  to  our  conversation  you  only  mentioned  that 
this  was  taken  up  with  the  governor  and  (lieutenant  governor)  on  August  15 
2003.  Since  my  compliant  involved  a member  of  the  legislative  body  of  the 
tribal  council  it  would  have  been  more  appropriate  to  address  this  issue 
with  the  whole  council  instead  of  the  executive  body  only." 

Bellson  acknowledged  receipt  of  the  complaint  in  an  Aug.  22,  memorandum 
to  Simplicio  stating  that  Albuquerque  investigator  Robert  Caswell's  firm 
had  been  hired  to  investigate  the  complaint. 

Doug  Shaw,  an  investigator  with  the  Robert  Caswell  firm,  came  to  the 
Pueblo  of  Zuni  on  Aug.  25.  Simplicio  met  with  him. 

Without  the  investigation  the  council  apparently  was  not  going  to  make  a 
move. 

"I  was  advised  that  Carleton  Albert  was  not  being  placed  on 
administrative  leave  during  the  investigation  since  the  tribe's  personnel 
policies  did  not  apply  to  elected  officials,"  Simplicio  said. 

The  telling  tale  did,  in  fact,  come  from  the  investigator.  Apparently, 
Lt.  Gov.  Carmalita  Sanchez  tried  to  make  the  issue  nothing  more  than  sour 
grapes  on  Simplicio 's  part  concerning  an  issue  her  brother  has  with  the 
tribal  council.  Wrote  Shaw:  "There  was  also  speculation,  from  Ms.  Sanchez, 
that  Ms.  Simplicio' s motive  for  filing  the  complaint  had  something  do  with 
the  fact  her  brother,  who  is  also  on  the  tribal  council,  has  been  placed 
on  administrative  leave.  Ms.  Sanchez  and  Mr.  Albert  indicated  that  Ms. 
Simplicio' s complaint  surfaced  after  Dan  (Simplicio)  was  denied  his  return 
to  work  and  him  threatening  to  expose  the  governor  and  Mr.  Albert's  past." 

Shaw  answered:  "With  regards  to  the  concerns  brought  up  by  Lieutenant 
Governor  Sanchez  and  Mr.  Albert  about  Ms.  Simplicio' s filing  the  complaint 
after  her  brother  was  denied  reinstatement,  I find  that  it  has  no  bearing 
on  the  issue  at  hand.  Regardless  of  speculation  and  perception  about  why 
Ms.  Simplicio  came  forward  with  the  complaint,  it  does  not  change  the  fact 
that  she  received  an  unwanted,  unsolicited  sexually  related  e-mail  from  Mr 
Albert . " 

Shaw  also  concluded  that  his  investigation  did,  in  fact,  show  that 
Albert  sent  the  e-mail,  though  it  was  intended  for  her  brother  and  she  got 
it  by  mistake. 

"Regardless  of  who  the  material  was  intended  for,  this  type  of  material 
is  inappropriate,  unwelcome  and  unsolicited,"  Shaw  said  in  the  conclusion 
to  his  investigation. 

The  investigator  took  the  issue  a step  further. 

"I  also  found  that  joking  and  teasing  are  commonplace  within  the  Zuni 
culture.  I find  this  a volatile  situation  and  the  potential  to  excuse 
these  types  of  behavior  as  "Zuni  Culture"  is  alarmingly  high.  Regardless 
of  the  intent  or  culture,  it  is  my  experience  (and  case  law)  that  sexual 
harassment  and  hostile  work  environments  are  based  on  the  perception  of 
those  being  subjected  to  it,"  Shaw  wrote.  "Because  of  this,  it  is 
imperative  that  the  incident  involving  Mr.  Albert  and  Ms.  Simplicio  needs 
to  be  addressed  and  future  behavior  of  this  nature  needs  to  be  prevented." 
Shaw  went  on  to  make  suggestions  how  to  prevent  future  such  acts. 

Documents  show  that  Bellson  told  Simplicio  she  would  be  told  about  what 
action  the  council  intended  to  take  concerning  Albert  on  Sept.  11.  On  Sept 
16,  Simplicio  had  heard  nothing.  She  wrote  directly  to  the  governor.  "You 
are  mistaken  for  whatever  speculation  and  perception  you  have  on  why  I 
addressed  my  complaint.  The  wrongdoing  was  not  done  by  me.  If  this 
situation  occurred  off  the  reservation  it  would  not  be  tolerated," 
Simplicio  wrote.  She  added  that  she  had  gone  through  enough  mental  anguish 
and  does  not  wish  to  go  through  more  wondering  what  action  the  council 
took. 

By  the  time  she  wrote  the  governor,  though,  Quetawki  already  had  written 
Albert  a letter  stating  the  penalties  imposed  by  the  council.  Quetawki 
wrote  to  Albert:  "It  is  our  utmost  hope  that  this  decision  will  cause  you 
to  be  able  to  reflect  on  the  seriousness  of  the  situation." 

The  day  after  Simplicio 's  Sept.  16,  letter  to  the  governor,  Quetawki 
wrote  a letter  of  apology  to  her  saying:  "The  tribal  council  and  I take 
this  opportunity  to  offer  our  sincere  apologies  to  you  for  the  hurt  that 


you  have  endured.  An  inappropriate,  unwanted  or  unsolicited  actions  is  by 
no  means  reflective  of  the  positions  that  we  hold.  Our  hope  is  that  you 
can  find  a way  to  forgive  us  and  we  continue  to  work  together  toward  the 
betterment  of  our  people." 

She  was  unaware  of  the  letter  Quetawki  wrote  to  her,  or  the  Sept.  10, 
letter  from  Quetawki  to  Albert  about  the  penalties,  until  minutes  before  a 
Sept.  19,  tribal  council  meeting,  which  she  attended.  She  was  given  the 
letters  at  that  time.  "I  questioned  the  tribal  council  why  I was  not 
consulted  before  the  punishment  was  rendered  against  Councilman  Albert," 
Simplicio  said.  "None  of  the  tribal  council  bothered  to  inquire  what  I 
wanted  as  retribution." 

Simplicio  said  the  punishment  handed  out  to  Albert  was  nothing  more  than 
a "slap  on  the  hand  for  what  he  did." 

Simplicio  said  she  reminded  the  council  of  its  oath  of  office.  "I  asked 
their  consideration  for  a harsher  punishment  with  a public  apology 
including  a monetary  consideration  for  the  women's  shelter,"  Simplicio 
said,  adding  that  she  told  council  members  that  other  victims  of  the 
pornography  e-mail  existed,  but  they  were  afraid  to  come  forward."  The 
meeting  ended  saying  they  would  consider  my  request,"  Simplicio  said. 

Meanwhile,  she  also  wrote  to  Southwest  Indian  Polytechnic  Institute. 

David  Parrish,  dean  of  administration  in  an  Oct.  22,  response  to  the 
Independent  wrote:  "Several  weeks  ago  we  received  information  from  a 
private  citizen  that  made  allegations  against  one  of  our  employees. 
Considering  the  nature  of  the  allegations,  we  referred  the  matter  to  the 
office  of  the  Inspector  General.  The  IG's  Office  has  assigned  a case 
number  to  the  matter,  and  issued  directions  to  initiate  an  investigation. 

We  are  complying  with  the  IG's  directives." 

Daney,  the  individual  who  originally  sent  the  pornography  through  the 
school's  computer  system,  is  a popular  cross  country  coach  for  the  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs  and  was  mentioned  several  times  recently  in  an  article 
about  a cross  country  runner  in  the  Albuquerque  Journal. 

Bellson's  office  was  contacted  for  comment  on  this  story,  but  no 
response  has  come  from  her. 

As  of  Friday,  Simplicio  said  she  has  heard  nothing  more  from  the  Zuni 
Tribal  Council. 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Quebec  Cree  threaten  to  resume  suing  Ottawa 
Canadian  Press 
Monday,  Oct.  27,  2003 

Quebec  City  - Cree  Grand  Chief  Ted  Moses  is  warning  the  federal 
government  to  start  taking  current  land  negotiations  seriously  or  risk 
having  the  Cree  reactivate  billions  of  dollars  in  lawsuits  withdrawn  as 
part  of  a recent  deal  with  the  Quebec  government. 

He  said  the  federal  government  has  shown  bad  faith  and  a lack  of  respect 
for  the  province's  Cree  by  refusing  to  follow  the  Quebec  government's  lead 
and  pay  millions  a year  in  compensation  for  hydroelectric  projects  in 
northern  Quebec. 

Under  a deal  signed  last  year  between  the  Quebec  government  and  the  Cree, 
the  Cree  will  receive 

$3. 5-billion  over  50  years. 

In  exchange,  the  Cree  dropped  more  than  $7-billion  in  lawsuits  directed 
at  both  the  Quebec  and  federal  governments. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Bell  Globemedia  Interactive  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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First  nations  threaten  to  block  NWT  pipeline 
By  BRENT  DANG 

Wednesday,  October  22,  2003 

The  Deh  Cho  First  Nations  threatened  yesterday  to  block  development  of 
the  Mackenzie  Valleypipeline,  complaining  about  the  environmental  review 
process  and  alleging  wrongdoing  in  a mysterious  mineral  claim  by  the  wife 
of  a high-ranking  federal  bureaucrat. 

Deh  Cho  Grand  Chief  Herb  Norwegian  said  he's  dissatisfied  with 
regulatory  reviews  for  the  proposed  natural  gas  project,  and  he  urged 
Ottawa  to  settle  land  claims  with  his  tribal  council  before  regulators 
assess  it. 

The  Deh  Cho  want  a greater  voice  in  how  the  $5-billion  project  unfolds 
on  its  traditional  lands,  which  cover  roughly  40  per  cent  of  the  1,300- 
kilometre  pipeline  route  through  the  Northwest  Territories. 

Grand  Chief  Norwegian  said  residents  in  Deh  Cho  communities  are  worried 
about  the  environmental  damage  that  could  be  caused  by  construction.  "If 
it's  not  done  right,  we  will  definitely  bring  the  pipeline  project  to  a 
halt . " 

Eleven  key  regulators  will  be  scrutinizing  the  gas  project,  including 
the  Canadian  Environmental  Assessment  Agency. 

Grand  Chief  Norwegian  sees  major  flaws  in  the  review  process,  which  is 
set  to  start  in  earnest  next  spring  and  could  last  30  months. 

The  Deh  Cho  held  a news  conference  in  Ottawa  yesterday  to  express  fear 
that  important  social,  cultural  and  ecological  issues  will  be  glossed  over 
if  the  existing  review  process  is  allowed  to  stand. 

Deh  Cho  leaders  said  clues  about  the  federal  bureaucrat's  role  surfaced 
during  a recent  routine  mapping  exercise  to  follow  activity  on  their 
territory.  "We  did  not  set  out  to  prove  that  there  was  something  fishy," 
Grand  Chief  Norwegian  said.  He  alleged  that  the  wife  of  the  civil  servant 
registered  a dozen  mineral  claims  in  the  NWT  in  October,  1998,  and  has 
invested  $100,000  so  far  to  keep  the  rights  current  --  mineral  claims  that 
the  Deh  Cho  say  align  with  the  pipeline  route  along  the  Mackenzie  River. 

That  bureaucrat  in  an  environmental  agency  is  in  a conflict  of  interest 
because  he  holds  an  indirect  mineral  stake  in  the  NWT,  and  appears  to  have 
had  prior  knowledge  of  the  precise  route,  he  said. 

The  staking  puzzled  Deh  Cho  leaders,  who  noted  that  the  mineral  claims 
were  in  what  would  have  been  only  known  at  the  time  as  a moose  pasture, 
and  away  from  any  past  drilling  for  oil,  gas,  gold  and  diamonds. 

"Although  this  issue  touches  on  a particular  federal  official,  this  is 
not  a personal  matter.  We  have  nothing  against  the  individual  involved, 
but  we  believe  the  actions  of  this  individual  have  tainted  the  whole 
pipeline  process,"  Grand  Chief  Norwegian  said. 

The  official  named  by  the  Deh  Cho  didn't  return  phone  calls  yesterday, 
but  Environment  Department  spokeswoman  Kelly  Morgan  said  the  public 
servant  initially  asked  federal  ethics  counsellor  Howard  Wilson  to 
ascertain  whether  there  was  any  conflict. 

It's  unclear  when  the  bureaucrat  approached  Mr.  Wilson,  but  whatever  the 
case,  he  usually  advises  MPs,  so  the  civil  servant  made  his  next  request 
for  guidance  to  Treasury  Board,  Ms.  Morgan  said. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Bell  Globemedia  Publishing  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Expert  matches  Stonechild  isrnjuries  to  handcuffs 
Octo 
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Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2003  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

November  8,  2003 
Mvskogee  Echolee/Frost  Moon 
Cree  Kaskatinopizun/Moon  when  rivers  begin  to  freeze 
+ + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  ! 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 


<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.comj 
www.pechanga.netj  Frostys  Amerindian  & Iron  Natives  Mailing  Listsj 
newsgroup:  alt.nativej  UUCP  email 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars(3speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


Many  factors  conspired  to  weaken  our  tribe  and  to  increase  stress. 
Continual  warfare  with  other  tribes  and  with  whites  took  an  intolerable 
toll,  and  so  did  infectious  diseases  and  alcoholism.  Cherokees  and  other 
native  people  no  longer  thought  of  themselves  as  partners  in  any  sort  of 
compatible  liaison  with  the  world  around  them.  Many  Native  Americans 
felt  utterly  violated  and  compromised.  It  seemed  as  if  the  spiritual 
and  social  tapestry  they  had  created  for  centuries  was  unraveling. 
Everything  lost  the  sacred  balance.  And  ever  since,  we  have  been 
striving  to  return  to  the  harmony  we  once  had.  It  has  been  a difficult 
task.  The  odds  against  us  have  been  formidable.  But  despite  everything 
that  has  happened  to  us,  we  have  never  given  up  and  will  never  give  up. 
There  is  an  old  Cherokee  prophecy  which  instructs  us  that  as  long  as  the 
Cherokees  continue  traditional  dances,  the  world  will  remain  as  it  is, 
but  when  the  dances  stop,  the  world  will  come  to  an  end.  Everyone  should 
hope  that  the  Cherokees  will  continue  to  dance." 

_Chief  Wilma  Mankiller,  Cherokee  Nation  of  Oklahoma 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  i 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  j 
j languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  I 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  [ 

[ learned  by  children.  | 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  j 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  t 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

j Institute  j 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

[ one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

i rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

t it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

i defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  __  _+ 

[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  j 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
t borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  [ 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 
+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ 

[ Dourney 

i The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 


These  prayers  were  offered  for 


For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 

We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 

We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 

We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 

For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 

We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

Treaty  Unity  Riders 


each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

"This  is  a wholly  unconstitutional  effort  by  a group  of  anti-Indian 
lawmakers  to  deny  Indians  what  they  have  sought  for  more  than  100  years," 
said  Dennis  M.  Gingold,  the  lead  lawyer  in  a class  action  lawsuit  that  has 
exposed  the  Interior  Department's  scandalous  handling  of  the  trust 
accounts . 

That  statement  is  the  crux  of  this  week's  most  pressing  issue.  There  is 
a rider  attached  to  an  approprations  bill  that  will  essentially  undo  all 
the  hard-fought  and  won  battles  before  Judge  Royce  Lambreth.  Not  only 
does  this  legislation  undermine  court  decisions,  but  it  also  forces  some 
congressional  "friends"  to  make  a devil's  choice  - either  support  their 
primary  constituency  by  voting  for  the  bill  in  spite  of  the  rider,  or  vote 
against  screwing  Indian  Country  and  deprive  their  districts  of  needed 
federal  funds. 

There  are  several  articles  in  this  issue  describing  this  fiasco.  The 
bottom  line  is  that  the  Cobell  plaintiffs  and  all  the  federal  Indian  Trust 
account  holders  may  see  all  their  efforts  stolen  by  congressional  party 
faithful  who  are  circling  the  wagons  around  their  administrative  appointee. 

This  administration  has  enlisted  their  congressional  cronies  to  subvert 
the  separation  of  governmental  powers,  and,  in  many  cases,  harm  their  own 
constituents  for  the  sole  purpose  of  shielding  the  Department  of  Interior 
from  its  responsibility  to  uphold  the  same  standards  that  the  government 
demands  of  bankers  and  financial  managers. 

Write  your  congressional  representatives  and  senators  and  implore  them 
not  to  perpetuate  and  legalize  theft  that  has  already  left  whole  nations 
impoverished . 

Then  save  this  editorial  to  remind  yourself  next  election  why  this 
administration  (and  any  legislator  who  doesn't  vote  with  his  ethics)  does 
not  deserve  the  support  of  the  First  People  they  have  cheated.  If  we  can't 
send  the  crooks  to  jail,  let's  at  least  not  keep  them  on  our  payroll. 


WINTER  REZ  HELP  -=-=-  WINTER  REZ  HELP  -=-=-  WINTER  REZ  HELP  -=-=- 

If  you  know  of  a reliable  point  where  funds  can  be  sent  to  assist 
these  precious  elders  please  drop  me  a note  at  gars@nanews.org 
and  make  the  subject  (all  caps)  WINTER  HELP. 

> this  list  will  remain  up  until  January  > 

PLEASE  email  gars@nanews . org  with  any  updates/additions 

From:  wn27  <wn27@waseskun . net> 

Sub j : Winter  Clothing 

Mailing  List:  Frostys  Amerindian  <f rostysamerindian@yahoogroups . com> 

Good  evening, 

I was  asked  to  request  winter  clothing,  coats,  boots,  gloves,  t-shirts, 
sweat  shirts,  etc.  for  the  Waseskun  Healing  Center  men  from  anyone  in 


the  vacinity  of  Montreal/Kahnawake  who  may  have  extras.  Many  of  the  men 
do  not  have  warm  clothes  and  are  from  the  north,  Atlantic  Canada  or 
Ontario.  We  can  arrange  to  have  them  picked  up.  We  can  be  contacted  by 
e-mail  (staff@waseskun.net)  or  by  phone  (450-883-2034)  - 3o-ann. 


From:  "Brigitte  Thimiakis"  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub j : Urgent  Winter  Request 
To:  <gars@nanews .org 

Greetings  Gary, 

The  needs  are  great  in  more  places  than  could  be  listed,  but  *these* 
children  and  elders  do  not  receive  much  support  from  anyone  else  as  far 
as  we  know,  so  this  year  again  we  are  committed  to  helping  them. 

Please  read  this  request,  and  do  what  you  can  to  help  them  this  winter. 

If  you  have  a site,  permission  is  given  to  put  it  there  as  long  as  you 
send  us  the  link.  If  your  site  still  has  our  request  from  last  year, 
please  replace  it  with  the  new  request  below,  as  it  has  several 
important  changes.  Many  thanks  for  your  time  and  assistance. 

With  warmest  wishes  to  all  of  you, 
respectfully, 

Brigitte 

<Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  The  Children> 


Urgent  Winter  Request  for  Donations  - Winter  2003 

Greetings, 

If  you  wish  to  make  a difference  and  help  children  and  elders  through 
the  harsh  winter  months  in  Montana,  please  take  the  time  to  read  this 
request.  On  behalf  of  reliable  Northern  Cheyenne  contacts  from  Lame 
Deer,  we  are  once  again  collecting  donations  for  those  in  need 
on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  reservation. 

The  donations  that  you  can  send  are:  new  and  good  quality  used  warm 
items,  (clothing  and  blankets),  as  well  as  toys. 

The  toys  will  be  distributed  during  the  Christmas  give  away 
but  the  clothes  and  blankets  will  be  distributed  right  away. 

During  Montana  winters,  the  temperature  can  drop  to  30  or  40  degrees 
below  zero  so  warm  winter  clothing  and  blankets  can  be  lifesaving. 

It  is  best  if  donations  are  received  by  Dec.  10th. 

Our  goal  is  to  help  the  children,  the  elders,  the  single  parent 
families,  or  families  unable  to  make  ends  meet  due  to  the  high 
unemployment  rate,  the  difficult  conditions  and  the  extreme  poverty  on 
the  reservation.  We  would  like  to  help  everyone  we  possibly  can  on  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  who  is  in  need,  but  our  priority  is  the 
elders  and  children. 

The  children  need  all  the  help  and  encouragement  they  can  get. 

List  of  useful  donations  : 

- blankets 

- warm  winter  coats  and  clothing 

- socks,  gloves,  boots,  hats  and  scarves 

- toys  (educational  toys  included) 

- school  supplies 

- They  can  also  use  grooming  supplies  like  toothpaste,  tooth  brushes, 
soaps  and  shampoos,  combs,  hair  brushes,  hair  barrettes,  rubber  bands 
or  other  types  of  hair  or  pony  tail  holders.  Last  but  not  least  : 
pampers  diapers  or  pull-ups. 

- There  is  a special  need  for  men's  winter  coats,  clothing,  hats,  boots, 
gloves  and  anything  else  that  protects  against  the  cold  weather. 

The  men's  winter  wear  is  for  the  Tongue  River  Homeless  Shelter. 


Donations  can  be  sent  to  the  following  address: 


Honor  Your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children 
% Sue  Buck 
PO  Box  901 

Great  Falls,  MT  59403-0901 

Please  contact  suemontana@mcn.net 

for  mailing  information  other  than  regular  US  Mail 

service.  (Also  please  include  your  name  and  address  if  you  would  like 
for  us  to  acknowledge/confirm  receipt  of  your  donations.) 

If  you  cannot  send  items  due  to  the  shipping  cost,  you  can  still  help 
by  sending  a money  donation . Please  be  assured  that  it  will  be  used 
only  for  the  children  and  elders  this  winter  and/or  for  their  Christmas; 
even  small  amounts  can  help  them. 

The  address  for  money  donations  is  the  same  as  above. 

You  will  receive  a receipt  which  may  be  used  for  tax  purposes. 

Please  contact  us  before  you  send  money  (email  addresses  listed  below) . 

The  priority  of  our  group,  "Honor  your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children" 
is  to  make  sure  all  donations  get  to  where  they  are  supposed  to  and 
recognized.  It  is  very  important  to  us  to  make  sure  that  everything  is 
distributed  fairly  and  to  those  in  the  greatest  need. 

Contact  Info: 

Sue  Buck,  Project  Coordinator,  MT 
suemontana@mcn . net 

Brigitte  Thimiakis,  European  Link 
thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr 

If  you  would  like  to  learn  more  about  the  donation  projects,  please  read 

our  Shipment  and  Group  Project  Status: 

http : //www. geocities . com/honoryourspirit/shipmentl . html 

Our  heartfelt  thanks  to  everyone  for  your  support. 

"Your  help  makes  a huge  difference  for  those  who  have  never  received 
help. Your  donations  provide  hope  and  encouragement  to  those  who  have 
never  known  these  qualities.  Your  concern  and  solidarity  can  improve 
the  lives  of  many  children,  elders,  families,  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Reservation.  There  is  still  a lot  to  do  but  all  together  you  can  help 
us  make  these  dreams  come  true." 

Thank  you  for  being  a part  of  this  project  and  supporting  it. 

Manuel  Redwoman,  Northern  Cheyenne/Lakota/Arapaho. 
oooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 

Our  group  opposes  all  forms  of  child  abuse,  and  believes  that  only 
awareness,  prevention  and  support  can  reduce  the  number  of  children  who 
suffer. 

Please  visit  our  pages  and  our  group  against  child  abuse  & violence. 

"Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  the  Children" 

STOP  CHILD  ABUSE  AND  NEGLECT 

http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit/ stopabuse . html 
http : //www. geocities . com/honoryourspirit/home . html 
oooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 

WINTER  REZ  HELP  WINTER  REZ  HELP  WINTER  REZ  HELP  -=- 

If  you  know  of  a reliable  point  where  funds  can  be  sent  to  assist 
these  precious  elders  please  drop  me  a note  at  gars@nanews.org 
and  make  the  subject  (all  caps)  WINTER  HELP. 

> this  list  will  remain  up  until  January  > 

PLEASE  email  gars@nanews . org  with  any  updates/additions 


Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 


Gary  Smith  Night  Owl  (*,*) 

P.  0.  Box  672168  ('  - ' ) 

Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A.  ===w=w=== 
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"RE : Warning  about  Piestewa  Scam" 

Date:  Thu,  30  Oct  2003  08:47:22  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 
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Warning  about  Piestewa  scam 

Letter  seeks  money  using  slain  soldier 

TUBA  CITY  AZ 

Sam  Lewin  10/29/2003 

The  Hopi  Tribe  has  issued  a warning  about  a fraudulent  fundraising  letter 
using  the  name  of  Lori  Ann  Piestewa,  a member  of  the  Hopi  Tribe  killed  in 
action  in  Iraq  in  April.  The  letter  apparently  originated  in  Tennessee  and 
attempts  to  solicit  funds  for  Piestewa 's  family.  Tribal  officials  say 
there  is  no  merit  to  the  letter. 

"I  first  heard  about  it  early  last  week.  Someone  called  the  tribe  and  it 
was  patched  through  to  me,"  Hopi  spokeswoman  Vanessa  Charles  told  the 
Native  American  Times.  "The  tribe  has  been  inundated  with  e-mails  and 
requests  about  the  letter." 

The  letter  contains  two  names,  Pamela  O'Daniel  and  Sarah  Mackie.  Charles 
said  no  such  individuals  have  been  authorized  to  collect  donations  on 
behalf  of  the  Hopi  Tribe. 

"If  anyone  knows  anything  about  the  cultures  and  traditions  of  the  Hopi 
Tribe,  they  would  know  this  letter  is  completely  contradictory.  We  did  not 


authorize  them  to  solicit  funds  for  the  tribe  or  for  the  family/'  said 
Charles.  The  tribe  has  released  a statement  saying  the  letter  is  "in  poor 
taste  and  perhaps  fraudulent."  The  Tennessee  Attorney  General's  office  has 
been  contacted  regarding  potential  investigation  and  prosecution. 

The  23-year-old  Piestewa  was  killed  by  Iraqi  forces  in  the  city  of 
Nassirya  during  an  ambush  on  her  unit.  The  Hopi  woman  became  the  first 
Native  American  to  be  killed  in  fighting,  and  the  sole  American 
servicewoman  to  die  in  the  conflict.  She  roomed  with  19-year-old  Jessica 
Lynch,  the  soldier  rescued  by  Special  Forces  during  a raid  at  an  Iraqi 
hospital.  Piestewa 's  friends  say  the  armed  services  was  in  her  blood;  she 
was  the  commanding  officer  of  the  Junior  ROTC  program  in  high  school  and 
joined  the  army  to  have  a steady  income  to  support  her  children. 

Her  parents  now  raise  her  two  children,  four-year-old  Brandon  and  three- 
year-old  Carla,  at  their  home  in  Tuba  City,  Arizona.  The  Hopi's  have 
established  a legitimate  memorial  fund  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
donations  for  care  of  the  children.  That  information  is  listed  below. 

Lori  Ann  Piestewa  Memorial  Fund 
Wells  Fargo  Bank  acct.#  0464633783 
or 

Mailed  to: 

The  Piestewas 
P.0.  Box  957 
Tuba  City,  AZ  86045 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2003  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 

"RE : Trust  Fund  Rider  tests  Republicans  in  House"  
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Debate  on  trust  fund  rider  tests  Republicans  in  House 
Wednesday,  October  29,  2003 

Indian  leaders  and  their  advocates  in  Congress  are  gearing  for  a showdown 
on  a $20  billion  appropriations  bill  that  delays  a court-ordered 
accounting  of  the  Indian  trust. 

The  House  is  scheduled  to  take  up  the  measure  starting  today  amid 
controversy  over  the  provision,  which  puts  off  by  one  year  the  accounting 
at  least  $13  billion  in  Indian  funds.  It  was  added  against  the  objections 
of  Rep.  Richard  Pombo  (R-Calif.),  chairman  of  the  House  Resources 
Committee,  which  has  jurisdiction  over  Indian  issues. 

"It  removes  any  incentive  for  the  Department  of  the  Interior  to  go 
forward  with  an  accounting  or  settlement  while  Native  Americans  will  wait 
years  more  for  their  monies,"  he  wrote  in  a letter  on  Monday  to  the  House 
Appropriations  Committee  in  reference  to  language  limiting  the  rights  of 
Indian  account  holders. 

But  Pombo 's  political  alliances,  along  with  those  of  others,  will  be 
tested  as  Republicans  seek  final  passage  of  the  massive  package.  It 
contains  money  highly  sensitive  to  several  Western  states,  including  $3 
billion  for  firefighting  in  California,  which  has  suffered  from  deadly 
blazes  in  recent  days,  and  Arizona,  where  Reps.  J.D.  Hayworth  (R),  a 
long-time  friend  of  Indian  Country,  and  Rick  Renzi  (R),  a newer  one,  are 
being  forced  to  make  some  difficult  choices  in  the  days  ahead. 

"You  don't  need  to  burn  Indians  to  fight  fires,"  said  Keith  Harper,  a 
Native  American  Rights  Fund  (NARF)  attorney  who  is  handling  the  Cobell  v. 
Norton  lawsuit  and  is  one  of  several  advocates  working  to  defeat  the 
measure. 

Already,  the  alliance  has  suffered  a setback.  Last  night,  the  House 
Rules  Committee,  which  sets  the  process  by  which  bills  move  forward. 


adopted  a rule  that  makes  it  nearly  impossible  to  remove  the  rider  from 
the  bill. 

The  rule  could  be  rejected  as  early  as  this  morning.  But  it  is  expected 
to  clear  the  chamber  because  lawmakers  almost  always  go  with  their  party 
on  rules.  That  means  Pombo,  Hayworth  and  other  Republicans  who  oppose  the 
rider  will  be  effectively  voting  to  keep  it  in. 

The  campaign  won't  end  there,  though.  Congressional  staff  fighting  the 
rider  are  urging  Rep.  David  Obey  (D-Wis.)  to  raise  an  objection  to  the 
bill.  As  the  raking  Democrat  on  the  House  Appropriations  Committee,  he  has 
the  prerogative  to  send  it  back  for  further  discussions. 

But  this  tactic,  called  a motion  to  recommit,  has  to  be  approved  by  the 
full  chamber.  Republican  staff  members  of  the  Appropriations  Committee 
believe  they  have  enough  votes  to  defeat  the  recommit  motion  even  if  Pombo 
and  others  defect,  two  sources  close  to  the  process  said  yesterday. 

If  the  appropriators  survive  this  challenge,  they  still  need  to  clear 
the  bill  for  final  passage.  Pombo  is  said  to  be  considering  voting  against 
the  bill.  Several  Democrats,  including  Obey,  Rep.  Nick  Rahall  (D-W.Va.), 
the  ranking  member  of  the  House  Resources  Committee,  and  Rep.  Dale  Kildee 
(D-Mich.),  co-chair  of  the  Native  American  Caucus,  have  indicated  they 
would  vote  no  as  well. 

Hayworth,  however,  is  said  to  be  torn  on  the  issue.  As  the  other  co- 
chair of  the  Native  American  Caucus,  a bipartisan  group  of  96  lawmakers  in 
the  House,  he  and  Kildee  would  normally  speak  with  one  voice.  Last  year, 
the  pair  led  the  charge  against  another  anti-Indian  trust  rider,  and 
secured  a landmark  281  to  144  vote  against  it. 

This  past  Friday,  Hayworth  and  Kildee  expressed  strong  opposition  to  new 
riders.  But  that  was  before  the  critical  firefighting  funds  were  added  to 
the  bill  Monday  night,  making  it  harder  for  Hayworth  to  vote  against  it. 

The  debate  is  also  complicated  by  the  fact  that  most  members  of  Congress 
only  received  the  full  bill  yesterday.  Some  are  still  poring  over  the 
details,  putting  pressure  on  Indian  Country  advocates  to  get  the  message 
out  on  the  trust  fund  rider  with  the  clock  ticking  away. 

Besides  the  plaintiffs  in  the  case  and  the  Native  American  Rights  Fund, 
the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  (NCAI)  is  lobbying  against  the 
measure.  NCAI  President  Tex  Hall  said  it  was  added  to  the  bill  without 
consulting  tribes  or  the  lawmakers  with  jurisdiction. 

"This  legislative  rider  poisons  an  appropriations  bill  that  contains 
very  important  appropriations  for  wildfires  in  the  western  U.S.,  critical 
funding  increases  for  Indian  schools,  health,  and  other  key  needs,  and 
other  programs  vastly  important  to  tribes  and  to  the  U.S.  at  large,"  Hall 
said.  "The  bill  should  be  recommitted  to  the  [joint  Senate-House] 
conference  committee  to  remove  this  destructive  rider." 

The  House  returns  to  session  this  morning.  The  Interior  bill  is  expected 
to  come  up  at  11  a.m. 

Meanwhile,  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  is  holding  a hearing  this 
morning  on  a bill  to  settle  the  case  by  setting  up  a new  bureaucracy  to 
determine  balances  in  Indian  trust  fund  accounts. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2003  Indianz.Com. 
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Indians  irate  at  change  of  language  in  spending  bill 
Billy  House 

Republic  Washington  Bureau 
Oct.  29,  2003  12:00  AM 

WASHINGTON  - Language  inserted  in  an  Interior  Department  spending  bill 


may  force  lawmakers  to  choose  between  urgently  needed  funds  to  battle 
wildfires  and  delaying  a federal  court-ordered  accounting  of  billions  of 
trust  fund  dollars  that  American  Indians  say  have  been  misplaced. 

Lawmakers  are  expected  to  vote  on  the  bill  in  the  coming  days. 

"This  is  a cynical  and  shocking  development  to  Native  people/'  said 
Elouise  Cobell,  lead  plaintiff  in  a 7-year-old  lawsuit  that  has  forced  the 
Interior  Department  to  fully  account  for  trust  funds  it  holds  for  them. 

Cobell  and  other  plaintiffs  in  a class-action  suit  said  the  Interior 
Department  has  mismanaged  the  royalties  in  those  accounts  for  up  to  500, 
000  Indians,  potentially  amounting  to  billions  of  dollars. 

The  accounts  date  from  1887  for  such  things  as  the  right  to  drill  for 
oil  and  gas  on  Indian-owned  lands,  or  for  the  use  of  timber  or  for  grazing 
rights.  In  September,  a judge  ordered  the  department  to  account  for 
misplaced  trust-fund  money. 

But  opponents  of  such  an  accounting  have  pointed  in  part  to  studies 
showing  it  would  cost  taxpayers  an  estimated  $9  billion  to  $12  billion  to 
retrace  and  verify  all  the  transactions  for  every  account. 

It  is  against  this  backdrop  and  the  backdrop  of  catastrophic  wildfires 
this  year  in  California  and  Arizona  that  a Senate-House  conference 
committee  has  quietly  inserted  the  language  into  the  Interior  Department 
bill  delaying  the  court-ordered  accounting  by  a year,  to  Dec.  31,  2004. 

Because  the  same  bill  contains  $3  billion  for  wildland  firefighting  and 
forest  treatment,  lawmakers  who  might  oppose  delaying  the  trust-fund 
accounting  would  be  placing  wildfire  funding  in  jeopardy  if  they  voted 
against  the  bill. 

Rep.  D.D.  Hayworth,  R-Ariz.,  who  is  both  supportive  of  the  tribal  trust 
claims  and  "grateful"  for  the  increased  wildfire  funding,  said  he  is 
dismayed  by  the  addition  of  the  accounting-delay  language,  said  his 
spokesman,  Larry  VanHoose. 

House  Resources  Committee  Chairman  Richard  Pombo,  R-Calif.,  in  a letter 
Monday  to  House  Appropriations  Committee  Chairman  Bill  Young,  R-Fla.,  said 
that  he  is  strongly  opposed  to  the  language  or  any  other  measure  to  "delay 
the  resolution  of  the  Indian  trust-fund  accounting  problem  and  the  court 
case  for  years." 

Pombo  says  that  the  language,  inserted  without  his  knowledge,  "removes 
any  incentive  for  the  Department  of  Interior  to  go  forward  with  an 
accounting  or  settlement  while  Native  Americans  will  wait  years  more  for 
their  monies." 

"This  is  beyond  sneaky,"  said  Keith  Harper,  a lawyer  for  the  Native 
American  Rights  Fund.  "This  happened  in  the  dead  of  night." 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Arizona  Republic. 
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Congress  debates  resolution  of  trust  fund  case 
Thursday,  October  30,  2003 

The  head  of  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee  warned  on  Wednesday  that 
impatient  lawmakers  will  take  control  of  the  Indian  trust  fund  lawsuit 
unless  a resolution  is  developed  soon. 

Sen.  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell  (R-Colo.)  said  he  wasn't  happy  with  an 
appropriations  rider  that  delays  a court-ordered  accounting  of  at  least 
$13  billion  in  Indian  funds.  But  he  said  it  gave  the  plaintiffs  in  the 
case  and  the  federal  government  time  to  work  towards  a settlement. 

"We  have  to  find  a solution  or  it's  just  simply  going  to  be  taken  away 
from  us,"  he  told  attendees  of  a hearing. 

Campbell  also  said  he  was  concerned  that  the  Bush  administration  is 
behind  legislative  efforts  to  terminate  the  case.  For  two  years  in  a row. 


the  Department  of  Interior's  budget  bill  has  contained  riders  targeting 
the  seven-year-old  class  action,  which  represents  more  than  500,000 
American  Indian  account  holders. 

"I  got  the  feeling  that,  very  frankly,  part  of  this  was  driven  by  the 
administration,"  he  observed.  "Is  it  the  department's  strategy  to  insert 
language  in  appropriation  bills  to  make  this  problem  go  away?" 

Dim  Cason,  the  assistant  deputy  Interior  secretary,  denied  any  knowledge 
of  involvement.  He  said  he  didn't  know  if  anyone  at  the  department  drafted, 
suggested  or  otherwise  lobbied  for  the  language,  which  puts  off  the 
accounting  for  a year  while  Congress  develops  the  "scope"  of  the  massive 
undertaking. 

"I  can't  attest  to  who  who  specifically  ram-rodded  the  effort,"  Cason 
told  the  committee.  He  chose  his  words  carefully  and  said  he  had  not  seen 
the  rider  until  yesterday. 

Campbell  is  a member  of  a joint  Senate-House  conference  committee  that 
negotiated  the  Department  of  Interior's  $20  billion  appropriations  bill. 

It  was  finalized  Monday  night  but  not  delivered  to  most  lawmakers  until 
the  following  day. 

The  package  is  currently  being  debated  on  the  House  floor.  As  expected, 
lawmakers  voted  with  their  party  yesterday  to  adopt  a resolution  that  left 
the  rider  intact.  The  roll  call  was  289  to  136. 

Starting  this  morning,  several  Indian  Country  advocates  will  launch  an 
effort  to  send  the  bill  back  to  the  conference  committee  for  further  work. 
Rep.  Richard  Pombo  (R-Calif.),  the  chairman  of  the  House  Resources 
Committee,  Rep.  Nick  Rahall  (D-W.Va.),  the  ranking  member.  Rep.  Dale 
Kildee  (D-Mich.),  the  co-chair  of  the  Congressional  Native  American  Caucus, 
and  others  will  argue  against  the  rider. 

Yesterday's  Senate  hearing  focused  on  a bill  Campbell  has  introduced  to 
settle  the  case  by  creating  a new  bureaucracy  to  determine  the  balances  of 
Individual  Indian  Money  (IIM)  accounts.  It  met  opposition  from  the  Native 
American  Rights  Fund  (NARF),  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians 
(NCAI)  and  the  Osage  Nation  of  Oklahoma. 

Dohn  Echohawk,  NARF's  executive  director,  said  it  ignored  basic 
principles  of  trust  law  that  the  plaintiffs  have  secured  as  part  of  the 
case.  NCAI  President  Tex  Hall  called  it  a "quick  fix"  to  a century-old 
problem.  Osage  Chief  Dim  Gray  said  it  could  adversely  affect  members  of 
his  tribe,  who  have  million-dollar  interests  in  oil  and  gas. 

Cason  also  testified  that  the  Bush  administration  doesn't  support  the  S. 
1770,  the  Indian  Money  Account  Claim  Satisfaction  Act.  as  drafted.  The 
testimony  prompted  Campbell  to  renew  calls  to  devise  a mediated  process  to 
settle  the  case.  For  the  first  time,  Cason  said  the  department  supported 
mediation  although  the  pledge  has  yet  to  be  put  into  writing. 

Echohawk  and  Hall  backed  mediation,  which  they  supported  at  a hearing  in 
Dune.  The  plaintiffs  and  NCAI  have  drafted  several  principles  they  believe 
should  guide  the  process. 

To  prevent  future  appropriations  attacks,  Campbell  said  participation 
from  the  plaintiffs,  tribal  leaders  and  the  administration  was  crucial.  "S. 
1770  is  certainly  not  a perfect  bill,"  he  said.  "We  just  can't  find  a 
solution  by  ourselves." 

After  the  resolution  on  the  bill  was  approved  around  12:30  p.m. 
yesterday.  House  leaders  pulled  it  from  further  action  Debate  is  expected 
to  resume  today  at  10  a.m. 


The  language  in  the  conference  committee  report  delaying  the  accounting 
states : 

That  nothing  in  the  American  Indian  Trust  Management  Reform  Act  of  1994, 
Public  Law  103-412,  or  in  any  other  statute,  and  no  principle  of  common 
law,  shall  be  construed  or  applied  to  require  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  to  commence  or  continue  historical  accounting  activities  with 
respect  to  the  Individual  Indian  Money  Trust  until  the  earlier  of  the 
following  shall  have  occurred:  (a)  Congress  shall  have  amended  the 
American  Indian  Trust  Management  Reform  Act  of  1994  to  delineate  the 
specific  historical  accounting  obligations  of  the  Department  of  the 
Interior  with  respect  to  the  Individual  Indian  Money  Trust;  or  (b) 
December  31,  2004 
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Norton  disavows  move  to  block  Indian  accounting 

by  Robert  Gehrke 

Associated  Press  Writer 

Arizona  Daily  Sun 

November  1,  2003 

WASHINGTON  - Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  denied  responsibility  Friday 
for  legislation  before  Congress  that  would  delay  a judge's  order  for  her 
department  to  account  for  money  owed  to  American  Indians. 

Norton  said  the  provision,  which  prohibits  the  department  from  starting 
the  court-ordered  accounting  until  2005,  was  negotiated  by  the  White  House 
and  congressional  appropriators,  with  her  department  deliberately  kept  out 
of  the  loop. 

"In  fact,  the  first  I saw  of  the  appropriations  committee  language  was 
after  it  had  been  adopted  by  the  committee,"  Norton  said. 

White  House  spokesman  Taylor  Gross  said  the  Bush  administration 
"supports  the  legislation  that  was  passed." 

The  Senate's  legal  counsel  has  said  the  measure  is  probably 
unconstitutional  because  it  tells  a judge  how  to  interpret  the  law. 
Opponents  say  it  harms  American  Indians  seeking  justice  from  the 
government . 

"Wherever  it  came  from,  there  had  to  be  a willing  architect  and  willing 
implementer, " said  Rep.  3.D.  Hayworth,  R-Ariz.  "Someone  from  the  executive 
branch  got  with  someone  from  the  legislative  branch. 

They  can  all  try  to  wipe  their  fingerprints  off  that  ...  but  it's  an 
action  that  was  horribly  ill-advised." 

U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth  has  ordered  the  Interior  Department 
to  account  for  the  royalties  from  oil,  gas,  timber  and  grazing  on  American 
Indian  land  since  1887.  He  has  set  a deadline  of  2007. 

Norton  said  it  would  cost  $6  billion  to  $12  billion  to  meet  the  judge's 
deadlines,  which  would  cut  into  other  American  Indian  programs. 

Earlier  this  year,  Lamberth  held  Norton  in  contempt  of  court,  saying  she 
had  lied  about  progress  on  the  trust  accounting  and  concealed  gaping  holes 
in  computer  security.  That  ruling  was  overturned  on  appeal. 

Norton  has  called  the  lawsuit,  which  claims  the  department  squandered 
billions  of  dollars  in  royalties  from  American  Indian  lands  since  1887, 
the  most  vexing,  time-consuming  issue  facing  her  department. 

But  she  said  she  hopes  the  one-year  moratorium  gives  her  department  time 
to  make  progress  in  reforming  the  management  of  the  Indian  money.  The 
rider  would  also  shelter  Norton  from  punishment  from  the  judge  for  not 
complying  with  his  order. 

The  American  Indian  rider  was  adopted  by  the  House  Thursday  night  after 
a bitter  fight  that  nearly  scuttled  an  Interior  spending  bill  that 
included  $3  billion  in  firefighting  money.  The  Senate  is  expected  to  vote 
on  the  measure  Monday. 

House  Resources  Committee  Chairman  Richard  Pombo,  R-Calif.,  said  he  was 
kept  in  the  dark  regarding  the  proposal  and  urged  colleagues  to  defeat  the 
House  bill,  which  passed  by  just  11  votes 
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Indian  employees  to  lose  preference  under  Bush  plan 
Tuesday,  November  4,  2003 

Several  dozen  positions  will  lose  their  Indian  preference  status  under  a 
Bush  administration  consolidation,  according  to  a new  legal  memo  from  the 
Department  of  Interior. 

Special  Trustee  Ross  Swimmer  is  considering  transferring  the  unit  that 
performs  appraisals  of  Indian  land  to  a new  department-wide  entity.  He  has 
been  asking  tribes  to  comment  on  the  proposal. 

A key  issue  is  whether  Indian  preference,  which  calls  for  the  recruiting 
and  hiring  of  qualified  American  Indians  and  Alaska  Natives,  will  still 
apply.  The  policy  has  been  law  since  1934  and  has  turned  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  from  a nearly  all-white  organization  to  nearly  all-Indian. 

But  as  many  as  67  Indian  employees  will  no  longer  fall  under  the  policy 
if  the  consolidation  effort  advances.  In  an  October  23  memo,  a Department 
of  Interior  attorney  concluded  that  "preference  would  not  apply"  once  the 
employees  move  to  the  new  office. 

Swimmer  currently  oversees  the  Office  of  Appraisal  Services  (OAS),  which 
assigns  values  to  trust  lands  owned  by  tribes  and  individual  Indians.  OAS 
used  to  be  under  the  authority  of  the  BIA  but  the  Bush  administration,  in 
early  2002,  stripped  the  BIA  of  the  function  amid  concerns  over  the  lack 
of  independence  of  the  appraisers.  Swimmer  did  not  initiate  the  transfer. 

The  transfer  did  not  affect  Indian  preference  because  OAS  was 
transferred  intact,  according  to  the  memo  from  associate  solicitor  Hugo 
Teufel  III.  A shift  within  OST  did  not  affect  preference  either,  he  added. 

But  the  consolidation  to  a new  departmental  office  is  different,  Teufel 
wrote.  The  office  will  be  responsible  for  Indian  and  non-Indian  lands,  and 
the  Indian  appraisers  will  take  on  new  duties,  he  said. 

"On  two  prior  occasions,  the  transfer  of  the  OAS  unit  to  a new  unit 
constituted  an  intact  transfer  of  the  unit  and  its  function,  resulting  in 
the  continued  application  of  Indian  preference,"  he  wrote.  "But  in  this 
case  . . . the  functions  of  the  positions  would  change." 

Indian  preference  isn't  the  only  sticking  point  under  the  consolidation. 
Since  money  for  OAS  comes  from  tribal  priority  allocation  (TPA)  funds, 
tribes  are  worried  about  the  impact  of  losing  this  critical  resource.  The 
2004  budget  includes  nearly  $11  million  for  OAS. 

Tribal  leaders  are  still  upset  that  former  BIA  assistant  secretary  Neal 
McCaleb  gave  up  the  appraisal  function  without  consulting  them.  "It  didn't 
make  any  sense  to  me  to  move  it  out  of  the  BIA  in  the  first  place,"  said 
Clifford  Lyle  Marshall,  the  chairman  of  the  Hoopa  Valley  Tribe  of 
California,  in  an  interview. 

Marshall  said  the  consolidation  poses  a real  threat  to  economic 
development  of  Indian  lands.  "Appraisals  are  required  for  anything  that  we 
do  with  tribal  property,"  he  said.  "Taking  it  out  of  the  bureau  . . . 
makes  it  extremely  difficult  for  us  to  put  housing  on  our  reservations, 
put  in  infrastructure  for  water  systems  and  power  and  lease  property." 

Tribes  with  self-governance  and  self-determination  agreements  also  face 
unique  challenges.  It's  harder  to  negotiate  compacts  and  contracts  with 
OST  and  nearly  impossible  to  do  so  with  other  Interior  agencies,  according 
to  tribal  leaders.  Moving  appraisals  to  a department  unit  will  complicate 
their  efforts  to  take  greater  control  of  their  affairs. 

Finally,  there  is  concern  about  the  disparate  appraisals  of 
individually-held  Indian  lands.  A recent  court  report  from  the  special 
master  in  the  Indian  trust  fund  found  that  Navajo  landowners  in  New  Mexico 
failed  to  receive  fair  market  value  for  use  of  their  land.  Private  and 
even  tribal  owners  received  up  to  20  times  more  based  on  appraisals  from 
OAS. 

Last  week.  Swimmer  wrapped  up  a round  of  meetings  on  the  appraisal 
consolidation.  Tribal  leaders  complained  they  have  not  been  properly 


informed  about  the  changes.  At  the  same  time,  the  BIA  was  holding  meetings 
about  the  ongoing  reorganization. 

Written  comments  on  the  consolidation  are  being  accepted  by  the  Office 
of  Special  Trustee  until  December  1.  Swimmer  extended  a deadline  published 
in  an  earlier  Federal  Register  notice. 
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People  injured  in  BIA,  tribal  disagreement 
By  DIM  GRANSBERY 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 

A dispute  over  a human  services  program  managed  by  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Tribe  resulted  in  a fight  Tuesday  afternoon  in  which  two  or  three  people 
were  injured. 

The  dustup  occurred  just  after  4 p.m.  when  officials  of  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  tried  to  obtain  the  records  of  the  Human  Services 
Department  of  the  Northern  Cheyenne  tribal  government  in  Lame  Deer. 

Sue  Parker,  director  of  the  department,  said  Thursday  that  an  estimated 
35  people  from  the  BIA  and  tribal  police  department  came  into  the  building. 
She  said  the  effort  to  gain  the  records  was  unsuccessful. 

The  BIA  superintendent  at  Lame  Deer  and  the  regional  director  of  the  BIA 
in  Billings  could  not  be  reached  Thursday  for  comment. 

The  BIA  and  the  tribe  are  in  a dispute  over  the  tribe's  contract  to 
provide  social  services  including  child  foster  care,  child  protective 
services,  welfare  and  general  assistance  programs,  Parker  said. 

The  tribe's  contract  with  the  BIA  to  provide  the  services  expired  Monday. 
On  Tuesday,  the  BIA  assumed  the  programs  and  tried  to  gain  the  records  of 
clients . 

Parker  said  Agency  Supt.  Marjorie  Eagleman  spoke  with  Tribal  President 
Geri  Small  about  3:30  p.m.  about  a "peaceful  transition"  of  the  programs. 

When  BIA  personnel  entered  the  building  at  4:10  p.m.,  Parker  said  Small 
did  not  to  allow  them  into  tribal  offices. 

Parker  said  two  of  her  employees  were  injured  in  the  fracas  and  were  not 
at  work  Thursday.  She  did  not  disclose  the  extent  of  the  injuries. 

Reportedly,  Eagleman ' s foot  was  injured  when  a door  was  closed  on  it. 

She  did  not  return  a phone  call  to  her  office  Thursday. 

The  tribe  and  the  BIA  have  been  in  disagreement  over  the  contract  for 
some  time,  and  the  BIA  had  indicated  that  it  intended  to  assume  the 
program  when  the  contract  expired,  said  Tom  Towe,  a Billings  attorney 
representing  the  Northern  Cheyenne. 

Towe  on  Wednesday  asked  the  U.S.  District  Court  in  Billings  to  issue  a 
temporary  restraining  order  against  BIA  from  assuming  the  social  service 
and  the  Rosebud  Lodge  programs  and  to  order  the  BIA  to  continue  funding 
the  programs. 

Towe  said  U.S.  District  Dudge  Richard  Cebull  indicated  that  he  would 
review  the  matter  Monday.  Towe  speculated  that  the  judge  would  want  to 
meet  with  attorneys  before  any  official  proceedings  were  scheduled. 

Parker  said  her  office  was  doing  "business  as  usual"  Thursday.  "We  are 
determined  to  provide  services  to  tribal  members." 

She  said  BIA  officials  were  in  agreement  that  services  should  continue 
regardless  of  who  is  running  the  program  until  the  issues  surrounding  the 
contract  are  settled. 
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Sweet  Grass  Hills  park  proposal  gets  some  support 
By  Tim  Leeds/Havre  Daily  News/tleeds@havredailynews . com 
October  30,  2003 

CHESTER  - A proposal  by  a mining  company  to  turn  its  mining  interests  in 
the  Sweet  Grass  Hills  into  a park  met  with  interest  - some  of  it  lukewarm 
- at  a meeting  Tuesday  in  Chester. 

The  Mount  Royal  Joint  Venture,  based  in  Minnesota,  has  proposed  that  the 
federal  government  provide  money  to  the  state  to  buy  its  mining  interests 
and  create  a state  park,  preventing  mining  in  the  area.  People  at  the 
meeting,  held  by  the  Liberty  County  Commission,  generally  supported 
creating  the  park  but  wanted  more  information. 

The  commissioners  said  they  would  schedule  another  meeting  to  let  the 
people  of  Liberty  County  further  discuss  the  idea,  and  would  get  back  to 
Mount  Royal. 

"There  are  too  many  unanswered  questions  to  even  say  'Continue  the 
investigation,'"  said  Charley  Frey  of  Chester.  "There's  too  much  gray.  We 
need  more  black  and  white." 

Geologist  Ernest  Lehman,  one  of  the  partners  in  Mount  Royal  Joint 
Ventures,  came  to  the  meeting  to  present  the  proposal.  Mount  Royal  has 
invested  between  $1.5  million  and  $2  million  in  prospecting  the  Sweet 
Grass  Hills  in  the  last  20  years,  and  found  an  estimated  1.75  million 
ounces  of  gold  there,  Lehman  said. 

American  Indian  tribes,  including  the  Chippewa,  Cree,  Assiniboine  and 
Blackfeet,  consider  the  area  sacred  and  have  opposed  the  mining,  as  have 
some  local  residents.  In  1996,  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  put  a 
moratorium  on  new  mining  claims  on  federal  land  in  the  area,  and  started 
pursuing  the  purchase  of  existing  claims. 

Lehman  said  his  group  has  appealed  the  moratorium  in  court  and  expects 
to  eventually  win.  He  added  that  he  thinks  Initiative  137,  which  banned 
cyanide  leach  mining  in  Montana,  will  eventually  be  overturned  and  Mount 
Royal  will  be  able  to  use  the  process  to  mine  in  the  hills. 

"But  it's  been  a long,  hard  pull,  and  it's  been  a lot  of  money,  mostly 
lawyers'  fees  that  really  don't  advance  anybody,"  he  said.  "It  occurred  to 
us  there  might  be  a way  to  resolve  the  issues  to  make  a win-win  situation 
for  everybody." 

Lehman  said  he  is  meeting  this  week  with  representatives  of  the  Rocky 
Boy,  Fort  Belknap  and  Blackfeet  Indian  reservations. 

Several  people  at  the  meeting  had  questions  Lehman  couldn't  answer  about 
access  and  use  of  the  park. 

Adrian  Hawks,  Phil  Wardell  and  Lance  McDowell  have  land  bordering  or 
near  the  proposed  park.  They  asked  how  people  could  access  the  area,  since 
it  doesn't  have  easy  access  roads.  The  ranchers  said  they  often  let  people 
cross  their  land  to  go  to  the  area,  but  that  they  were  concerned  about 
controlling  access  if  it  were  made  into  a park. 

Frey  asked  what  would  happen  to  hunting  in  the  area  if  it  is  made  a park 
It  is  a prime  hunting  spot,  he  said. 

Mert  Freyholtz  of  Gildford  said  he  thinks  Mount  Royal  is  trying  to  back 
out  of  its  investment  and  make  a profit  since  the  people  and  the 
Department  of  Interior  have  stopped  its  ability  to  mine  in  the  hills. 

"To  me  it  looks  like  you're  stuck,"  he  said. 

Lehman  said  he  thinks  Mount  Royal  should  have  a return  on  its  investment 

"We  have  spent  a lot  of  money  up  there  and  have  made  a legitimate 
discovery  of  valuable  minerals.  We  feel  strongly  that  we're  entitled  to 
reasonable  compensation,"  he  said.  "We're  not  looking  for  the  moon,  but  we 
want  to  be  reasonably  compensated.  ...  It's  not  just  surface  rights,  but 
valuable  gold  deposits." 


Lehman  said  the  value  of  the  claims  would  be  determined  by  independent 
appraisers  approved  by  both  sides  of  the  transaction.  The  appraisal  would 
include  the  current  value  of  the  gold  estimated  to  be  in  the  site,  minus 
the  estimated  cost  of  removal. 

Some  people  have  estimated  that  the  purchase  price  would  be  about  $25 
million.  Lehman  said  he  has  no  idea  where  that  figure  came  from. 

Mount  Royal  is  proposing  to  donate  about  20  percent  of  the  purchase 
price  back  to  the  state  to  use  to  create  and  maintain  the  park.  Montana's 
congressional  delegation  would  have  to  secure  federal  funds  to  make  the 
purchase,  Lehman  said. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Havre  Daily  News. 
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Eviction  Notices  Split  Kin,  Indian  Nation 
WILLIAM  KATES 
Associated  Press 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y.  - To  the  Oneida  Indian  Nation's  leaders,  demolishing  the 
trailer  homes  is  a simple  matter  of  public  health  and  safety. 

But  to  the  four  families  living  there,  including  the  tribal  leader's 
72-year-old  aunt,  the  eviction  notices  they  received  last  week  are  the 
leadership's  latest  attempt  to  silence  dissent  on  land  that  was  the  cradle 
of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy. 

The  families  facing  eviction  are  traditionalists  who  do  not  accept  the 
authority  of  the  tribe's  federally  recognized  leader,  Ray  Halbritter,  whom 
they  call  a dictator.  They  accuse  Halbritter  of  using  the  demolition  to 
drive  out  opponents. 

"All  we  want  is  to  live  in  peace.  We  want  to  stay  on  what  is  our 
aboriginal  homelands,"  said  Diane  Shenandoah,  who  is  Halbritter's  cousin 
and  one  of  the  people  being  evicted.  "No  one,  not  Ray  Halbritter,  or 
anyone,  has  the  right  to  take  that  away  from  us." 

Traditionalists  charge  Halbritter  is  practicing  cultural  genocide  by 
destroying  Oneida  traditions. 

The  families  targeted  for  eviction  include  Halbritter's  72-year-old  aunt, 
Maisie  Schenandoah,  a clan  mother,  and  two  of  her  daughters,  Diane  and 
Vickie,  and  their  eight  children. 

Nation  housing  inspectors  have  condemned  the  four  trailers,  citing 
serious  code  violations. 

Lawyers  bartered  Monday  to  save  the  homes  in  the  politically  charged 
dispute.  A tribal  judge  let  stand  his  order  to  evict  the  families  but  did 
not  set  a demolition  date.  He  also  left  in  place  an  order  giving  the  sides 
time  to  settle. 

"We  are  trying  to  work  through  trust  issues,"  said  Barbara  Olshansky,  a 
Center  for  Constitutional  Rights  lawyer  representing  the  families. 

Nation  Spokesman  Mark  Emery  declined  comment  on  the  talks  but  said  they 
could  not  be  called  negotiations.  He  rejected  the  idea  the  eviction  was 
politically  motivated. 

To  date,  12  structures  have  been  demolished,  including  that  of  a tribal 
council  member.  Meanwhile,  many  buildings  have  passed  the  inspections  and 
been  left  untouched,  including  one  owned  by  Maisie  Schenandoah ' s sister, 
he  said. 

Emery  said  that  those  who  are  displaced  are  offered  new  subsidized 
housing.  Since  1996,  the  Oneidas  have  built  20  new  single-family  homes,  10 
duplexes  and  40  townhouses,  he  said. 

The  leadership  feud  grew  out  of  the  1988  arson  of  the  tribe's  high- 
stakes  bingo  hall,  for  which  seven  Oneidas  were  eventually  convicted.  In 


the  power  vacuum  that  followed,  the  Harvard-educated  Halbritter  emerged  as 
the  leader.  Under  traditional  law,  however,  chiefs  are  picked  by  the  clan 
mothers  and  must  have  consensus  approval. 

Halbritter  was  the  force  behind  the  Oneidas'  highly  profitable  Turning 
Stone  Casino  Resort  and  chain  of  Sav-On  gas  stations.  Under  his  leadership, 
the  900-member  tribe  added  tribal  services,  programs  and  new  buildings  and 
reacquired  more  than  16,000  acres  of  ancestral  land. 

In  1993,  the  Grand  Council  of  the  Six  Nations'  Confederacy  - the 
traditional  governing  body  of  the  Iroquois  tribes  - stripped  Halbritter  of 
his  leadership.  Halbritter's  spokesman  said  the  Grand  Council  has  no 
authority  in  this  area  and  that  each  Indian  nation  is  a sovereign  state. 

The  U.S.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  continues  to  recognize  Halbritter  as 
the  Oneida  leader. 

The  traditionalists  accuse  Halbritter  of  violating  the  Indian  Civil 
Rights  Act  and  are  appealing  a lower  court's  dismissal  of  their  claim. 

As  a result  of  past  defiance,  Maisie  Schenandoah  and  her  daughters  were 
among  three  dozen  tribal  members  who  in  1995  formally  "lost  their  voices" 
in  nation  affairs.  That  means  they  are  not  eligible  for  nation  programs 
and  services  - including  housing  and  housing  assistance  - and  do  not 
receive  the  roughly  $5,000  quarterly  distributions  paid  to  tribal  members 
in  good  standing. 

Since  1995,  about  half  of  the  36  have  regained  their  membership  by 
appealing  to  the  tribal  council,  a step  the  remaining  dissidents  can  take 
at  any  time,  Emery  said. 

The  Oneidas  are  one  of  the  five  original  nations  of  the  Iroquois 
Confederacy  that  once  covered  upstate  New  York.  Many  still  live  on  a 
32-acre  reservation  about  30  miles  east  of  Syracuse. 

Copyright  c.  2003  AP  Wire  and  wire  service  sources.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Mohawk  Tribe  Is  Rethinking  Land  Accord  With  Albany 
By  3 AMES  C.  McKINLEY  Hr. 

October  31,  2003 

ALBANY,  October  30  - Five  months  after  Gov.  George  E.  Pataki  announced  an 
agreement  with  the  St.  Regis  Mohawk  tribe  to  settle  land  claims,  the  deal 
has  become  bogged  down  in  tribal  politics  and  a newly  elected  Indian 
government  has  said  it  wants  to  rewrite  the  accord. 

The  Pataki  administration  and  the  tribal  government  said  on  Thursday 
that  they  remained  optimistic  that  various  parts  of  the  agreement  would 
eventually  be  ratified,  laying  the  ground  not  only  for  the  settlement  of 
the  Mohawk  claim  that  its  lands  were  stolen  but  also  for  a new  Indian-run 
casino  in  the  Catskills. 

Yet  the  St.  Regis  Mohawk  Tribal  Council  informed  the  governor  in  a 
letter  on  Wednesday  that  it  was  pulling  out  of  the  agreement  the  state  had 
been  trying  to  negotiate  with  the  tribe  since  last  spring. 

Specifically,  the  council  told  the  governor  that  linking  the  settlement 
of  the  land  claims  lawsuit  to  the  state's  approval  for  a Mohawk-run  casino 
in  the  Catskills  "was  a political  mistake"  that  "never  had  the  support  of 
the  community." 

There  are  two  other  parts  of  the  previous  agreement.  Tribal  stores  would 
have  to  charge  a sales  tax  equivalent  to  the  state  sales  tax,  getting  rid 
of  a competitive  advantage  that  businesspeople  near  the  reservation  loathe. 
And  the  Mohawk-run  Akwesasne  Casino  near  the  Canadian  border  would  receive 
approval  for  slot  machines  in  return  for  giving  part  of  the  new  revenue  to 


the  state. 

Now  the  tribe  has  proposed  splitting  the  agreement  into  four  parts  and 
holding  referendums  on  each  issue  at  different  times,  said  Chief  lames  W. 
Ransom,  the  de  facto  leader  of  the  tribal  council. 

The  new  government,  elected  in  lune,  also  wants  to  make  changes  in  the 
previous  agreement,  one  of  the  biggest  being  the  inclusion  of  Mohawks 
living  on  the  Canadian  side  of  the  border  in  the  land  settlement,  he  said. 

Mr.  Ransom  also  said  that  the  tribe  was  seeking  changes  in  the  sales-tax 
measures  in  the  agreement,  because  the  Legislature  passed  a law  last 
summer  mandating  that  the  state  must  collect  New  York  State  sales  tax  from 
non-Indian  customers  on  the  reservation. 

Suzanne  Morris,  a spokeswoman  for  Mr.  Pataki,  said  that  the  negotiations 
were  still  moving  forward,  and  that  it  did  not  matter  to  the 
administration  whether  the  tribe  voted  on  various  parts  of  the  agreement 
separately  or  together. 

Mr.  Ransom  also  played  down  the  problems,  saying  that  "it's  a procedural 
issue,  and  basically  it's  not  anything  more  than  that." 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  New  York  Times  Company. 
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Iroquois  flag  raising  stirs  opposition  in  upstate  New  York  community 
October  31,  2003 

LAFAYETTE,  N.Y.  (AP)  --  Flying  the  flag  of  the  Iroquois  Confederacy 
outside  LaFayette  Dunior-Senior  High  School  was  supposed  to  promote  racial 
sensitivity  and  cultural  diversity. 

But  not  everybody  is  happy  about  the  move. 

"School  officials  say  it's  to  create  integration.  What  it  accomplishes 
is  segregation.  It  makes  the  Indians  a special  class.  It  makes  our  kids 
separate.  I thought  we  were  all  Americans,"  said  Dean  Schneible,  who 
collected  more  than  100  signatures  to  protest  the  flag  raising  planned  Nov 
12. 

Superintendent  Mark  Mondanaro  said  the  opponents  are  a small  minority  of 
the  town's  5,000  residents. 

"This  has  to  do  with  cultural  diversity,  about  respecting  differences, 
about  honoring  our  history.  This  community  shares  a unique  relationship 
with  the  Onondagas,"  Mondanaro  said. 

LaFayette,  10  miles  south  of  Syracuse,  borders  the  Onondaga  Indian 
Nation,  still  the  spiritual  center  of  the  ancient  Iroquois  Confederacy 
that  once  covered  upstate  New  York. 

Most  Onondagas  attend  the  nation  school  through  eighth  grade,  then 
switch  to  LaFayette 's  public  school.  Native  Americans  comprise  23  percent 
of  the  high  school  enrollment.  There  are  about  500  students  in  grades  7-12 

Onondaga  students  and  parents  have  been  urging  the  LaFayette  school 
district  to  fly  the  Iroquois  flag  for  30  years,  said  Wendy  Gonyea,  a 
nation  spokeswoman  whose  son  attends  the  high  school. 

"Students  would  graduate  and  new  students  would  pick  up  the  cause.  It's 
long  overdue,"  Gonyea  said.  "I  think  it  will  pull  people  together.  It 
recognizes  the  community's  diversity  and  gives  the  Onondagas  respect." 

In  Dune,  the  school  board  voted  unanimously  to  fly  the  flag  outside  both 
the  high  school  and  an  elementary  school. 

Schneible  and  other  opponents  believe  there  are  other  ways  to  recognize 
the  Onondagas,  such  as  exhibits  and  educational  forums.  They  questioned 
why  the  U.S.  flag  isn't  flown  outside  of  the  Onondaga  school. 

Gonyea  said  the  Onondagas  fly  both  the  U.S.  and  Canadian  flags  outside 
their  lacrosse  arena. 


"We  want  this  put  to  a public  vote.  We  don't  think  it  is  something  (the 
school  board)  should  decide  for  everyone/'  said  Schneible,  a mother  of  two 
students  and  one  LaFayette  graduate. 

Nearly  all  the  high  school  students  welcome  the  idea,  said  junior  Steven 
Thomas,  an  Onondaga  on  the  student  council.  The  idea  has  been  explored 
thoroughly  by  students  in  classes  and  most  are  well  informed  on  the  issues, 
he  said. 

"This  is  an  important  event.  We  will  finally  feel  like  it  is  our  high 
school,  too,  not  like  we're  just  visitors,"  Thomas  said.  He  acknowledged 
that  relations  between  Indian  and  non-Indian  students  can  sometimes  be 
strained.  For  example,  if  two  students  fights,  it  can  become  an  "Indian 
versus  non-Indian"  no  matter  the  cause. 

The  purple  and  white  design  depicts  the  wampum  belt  of  legendary  16th 
century  Mohawk  leader  Hiawatha,  a symbol  of  the  founding  of  the  Iroquois 
Confederacy,  Thomas  said. 

A white  tree  in  the  center  represents  the  Onondagas  and  symbolizes  the 
Great  Pine  under  which  the  confederacy  leaders  first  met.  The  other 
nations  --  Mohawk,  Oneida,  Cayuga  and  Seneca  --  are  represented  by  boxes. 

A line  connects  all  five  figures  representing  the  path  of  peace. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2002  The  Shawnee  News-Star. 
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UNC  Expert  Says  Cherokees  Working  Against  Lumbee  Bill 
Lumbees  Ask  For  Full  Federal  Recognition 
November  3,  2003 

LUMBERTON,  N.C.  - A university  expert  on  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee 
Indians  says  the  tribe  is  working  against  efforts  by  the  Lumbee  Indians  to 
get  federal  recognition. 

Brett  Riggs,  an  archaeologist  of  American  Indians  and  professor  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  spoke  Sunday  to  the  annual 
meeting  of  Historic  Robeson  Inc. 

The  Cherokees  are  afraid  Lumbee  recognition  will  jeopardize  that  tribe's 
lucrative  casino  gambling  businesses,  Riggs  said. 

Passage  of  a Lumbee  recognition  bill  would  bring  millions  of  dollars  to 
aid  the  53,800-member  Lumbee  tribe  for  education,  health  care  and  economic 
development.  Recognition  also  opens  up  the  possibility  of  the  Lumbees 
establishing  a casino  on  sovereign  Indian  land. 

The  Cherokees,  located  in  western  North  Carolina,  make  about  $137 
million  a year  from  gambling,  Riggs  said,  and  don't  want  competition  from 
a possible  Lumbee  casino  on  Interstate  95. 

"It  would  cut  that  money  in  half,"  Riggs  said.  "They  are  lobbying 
against  it  like  you  would  not  believe." 

Before  joining  UNC,  Riggs  served  as  tribal  archaeologist  and  deputy 
tribal  historic  preservationist  officer  for  the  Eastern  band  of  Cherokee 
Indians.  He  has  also  performed  research  and  archaeological  digs  onsite  for 
Indian  groups  across  the  state. 

The  U.S.  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs  voted  overwhelming  last 
month  to  pass  the  Lumbee  Acknowledgment  Bill  to  the  Senate  floor.  The  bill 
is  expected  to  go  to  the  full  Senate  sometime  next  year. 

Copyright  c.  2003  by  The  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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University  Senate  reviews  disputed  Mount  Graham  participation 
By  Angela  Delmedico 
October  31,  2003 

The  debate  over  a University-sponsored  telescope  on  land  some  consider 
sacred  reignited  at  the  University's  Senate  meeting  Thursday. 

Although  the  Board  of  Regents  voted  in  October  2002  to  purchase  a 5 
percent  share  in  the  Mount  Graham  International  Observatory  project  - 
scheduled  for  completion  in  spring  2004  - the  University  Senate's  Social 
Concerns  Committee  decided  to  bring  the  issue  before  the  Senate  to 
increase  awareness,  the  committee  chairwoman  said. 

The  Social  Concerns  Committee  passed  a resolution  May  5 stating  the 
University  should  end  participation  in  the  Mount  Graham  International 
Observatory  project.  The  committee  brought  the  resolution  to  the 
University  Senate,  University  president  and  Board  of  Regents. 

The  San  Carlos  Apache  Indian  tribe  and  the  White  Mountain  Apache  tribe 
consider  the  land  in  the  Pinaleno  Mountain  Range  in  southeastern  Arizona 
sacred  and  use  the  mountain  for  spiritual  purposes. 

Ola  Cassadore  Davis,  chairwoman  of  the  Apache  Survivor  Coalition, 
traveled  to  Minnesota  on  Thursday  to  speak  for  the  Apache  people  at  the 
Senate  debate.  The  80-year-old  woman  said  she  was  grateful  for  the  two 
minutes  she  could  speak  but  wished  she  had  more  time. 

"What  I have  heard  and  seen  makes  sadness  in  my  heart.  The  Apache  people 
strongly  believe  in  upholding  their  religion,"  she  said. 

Astronomy  department  Chairman  Leonard  Kuhi  said  the  Large  Binocular 
Telescope  project  will  give  the  department  an  opportunity  to  join  the 
ranks  of  the  best  astronomy  departments  in  the  country. 

According  to  the  Mount  Graham  Coalition  Web  site,  22  of  the  leading 
astronomy  universities  funded  by  the  National  Optical  Astronomy 
Observatories  - including  the  California  Institute  of  Technology,  Flarvard 
University,  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  and  Yale  University  - 
have  dropped  out  of  the  project,  citing  cultural,  environmental  and 
quality  concerns  after  reports  of  poor  visibility  on  Mount  Graham.  The 
Mount  Graham  Coalition  opposes  telescopes  on  the  mountain. 

Social  Concerns  Committee  Chairwoman  Margaret  Kuchenreuther  said  the 
group  decided  to  bring  the  issue  to  the  Senate  to  raise  the  University 
community's  awareness  of  the  issue. 

The  committee  believes  the  regents'  decision  was  unwise,  and  they  would 
like  a formal  discussion  on  the  issue. 

"It  may  be  that  enough  people  at  the  University  will  become  concerned 
about  this,  and  they  will  want  us  to  forward  this  to  the  senate  for  action 
in  December,"  said  Kuchenreuther. 

American  Indian  studies  department  Chairwoman  Patricia  Albers  said  she 
strongly  believes  an  issue  such  as  this  should  be  open  to  public 
deliberation . 

The  Social  Concerns  Committee  is  a group  within  the  University  Senate 
primarily  concerned  with  the  University's  relationship  with  the  broader 
community,  according  to  the  University  Senate  Web  site.  The  committee  is 
composed  of  seven  faculty  members,  three  academic  professional  members, 
seven  students,  three  civil-service  staff  members  and  three  alumni 
representatives . 

University  Senate  is  an  elected  group  of  faculty,  academic-professional 
and  student  representatives  from  four  University  campuses.  Its  role  is  to 
discuss  and  approve  issues  that  affect  the  University,  according  to  its 
Web  site. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Minnesota  Daily/University  of  Minnesota. 
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Muckleshoots  start  work  on  Tribal  College  building 

2003-10-31 

by  Mike  Archbold 

Journal  Reporter 

MUCKLESHOOT  RESERVATION  - Muckleshoot  tribal  officials,  educators  and 
students  came  together  Thursday  morning  to  break  ground  on  the  new 
Muckleshoot  Tribal  College  building,  the  first  on  a college  campus  planned 
for  the  tribe's  reservation  near  Auburn. 

The  $1.9  million  tribal  college  building,  being  paid  for  with  tribal 
casino  revenues,  will  put  the  seven  programs  in  the  tribal  college  under 
one  roof.  They  now  are  crammed  into  four  buildings  on  the  reservation. 

The  building  will  include  eight  classrooms  and  21  offices  and  serve 
about  170  students  ranging  from  those  seeking  to  pass  their  high  school 
equivalency  test  to  college  graduates  seeking  a master's  degree  in 
education.  The  tribal  college  has  ties  to  Evergreen  State  College,  the 
American  Indian  College,  Antioch  University  and  Clover  Park  Technical 
College. 

"This  is  an  important  day  for  the  Muckleshoot  Tribe,"  said  Tribal 
Chairman  John  Daniels  Jr.  "This  new  facility  will  allow  Muckleshoot  people 
and  their  surrounding  community  members  of  all  ages  to  continue  their 
studies  and  meet  their  educational  goals." 

Among  those  attending  the  ceremony  was  Denise  Dillon,  the  first 
Muckleshoot  tribal  member  to  earn  advanced  degrees  from  major  East  Coast 
universities . 

She  is  currently  a physician's  surgical  assistant.  She  flew  up  from  San 
Diego  for  the  groundbreaking. 

After  graduating  from  Western  Washington  University,  Dillon  went  on  to 
earn  a master's  degree  from  Duke  University.  She  also  graduated  last  year 
from  a physician's  assistant  surgical  residency  at  Yale.  Fler  education  was 
paid  for  by  the  tribe  through  its  scholarship  program  that  now  finances 
more  than  250  tribal  students. 

"My  hope  today  is  that  students  of  this  school  keep  education  and  the 
Muckleshoot  close  to  their  heart  wherever  life  takes  them,"  she  said  with 
tears  in  her  eyes. 

In  an  interview,  she  said  that  she  hopes  to  return  to  the  reservation  to 
share  her  skills  with  the  tribe.  The  tribe  recently  announced  it  will 
build  a medical  clinic  and  wellness  center. 

Donna  Starr  was  also  in  attendance  Thursday.  She  is  finishing  up  her 
degree  program  at  Evergreen  State  College  through  the  Tribal  College,  a 
degree  program  that  was  interrupted  by  other  demands  on  her  life. 

"I've  always  hoped  to  go  away  to  college,"  she  said.  "Now  I'm  in  college 
with  my  own  flesh  and  blood.  ...  I see  the  young  people  at  Muckleshoot 
going  a lot  further  in  their  lives." 

Other  officials  joining  tribal  leaders  Thursday  for  the  groundbreaking 
were  Auburn  Mayor  Pete  Lewis,  King  County  Councilman  Steve  Hammond  and 
Auburn  School  District  Superintendent  Linda  Cowen. 

Wilma  Cabanas,  the  director  of  the  Tribal  College,  said  education  is  the 
key  to  a bright  and  prosperous  future  for  the  tribe. 

"The  college  strives  hard  to  be  responsive  to  the  dynamic  educational 
needs  and  enduring  cultural  needs  of  the  Muckleshoot  community,"  Cabanas 
said . 

The  40-acre  tribal  college  site  is  south  of  State  Route  164  at  Southeast 
398th  Street.  Other  buildings  already  planned  for  the  site  would  house  the 
Muckleshoot  Language  Program  and  the  Tribal  Re-Entry  program. 
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Carrying  on  Cherokee  tradition 
Smoky  Mountain  News 

Qualla  Arts  & Crafts  is  taking  advantage  of  a recent  grant  to  teach 
traditional  crafts  to  a new  generation  of  Cherokee. 

Since  1946,  the  non-profit  Qualla  Arts  & Crafts  Mutual  has  provided  a 
place  for  Cherokee  artists  and  craftspeople  to  market  their  creations.  It 
was  the  first  co-op  ever  managed  on  a Native  American  reservation. 

Located  today  in  a gallery  in  the  heart  of  Cherokee,  Qualla  Arts  & 

Crafts  features  beadwork,  basketry,  woodcarving,  finger  weaving,  pottery, 
jewelry,  masks,  dolls  and  other  works  created  by  the  co-op's  300  members. 

In  2002  the  co-op's  board  and  staff  determined  that  a series  of 
workshops  taught  by  members  would  be  a worthwhile  endeavor.  As  part  of  the 
co-ops 's  efforts  to  keep  its  standards  at  the  highest  levels,  they  wanted 
the  workshops  to  serve  as  an  opportunity  to  help  members  share  their 
knowledge  and  their  pride  in  their  workmanship  with  each  other.  In 
addition,  they  wanted  the  sessions  to  help  members  of  the  Eastern  Band  of 
Cherokee  Indians  (EBCI)  who  were  interested  in  learning  the  traditions  of 
their  tribe  to  master  new  skills. 

Qualla  Arts  & Crafts  applied  for  and  received  a $20,000  grant  from  the 
Cherokee  Preservation  Foundation  in  fall  2002  to  cover  instructors' 
stipends  and  expenses  to  document  the  workshops.  As  a result,  more  than 
200  members  of  the  EBCI  participated  in  workshops  about  weaving  and 
rimming  baskets,  woodcarving  (which  included  making  masks  and  basket 
handles),  and  Lifeways,  a class  in  which  several  enrolled  members  of  the 
EBCI  spoke  about  the  past  and  how  things  relate  to  the  past.  Other  funding 
was  provided  by  in-kind  assistance  from  staff  and  volunteers,  the  co-op's 
operating  budget  and  a fundraising  event. 

"Community  involvement  was  the  most  important  result  of  the  workshops," 
said  Vicki  Ledford,  the  general  manager  of  Qualla  Arts  & Crafts.  "People 
loved  the  opportunity  to  spend  time  with  each  other  and  to  better 
understand  what  their  parents  went  through  at  an  earlier  time.  For 
instance,  people  shared  stories  about  what  their  mothers  used  to  do  when 
they  wove  baskets,  and  even  seasoned  artists  learned  some  new  things  by 
sharing. 

"We  learned  that  freezing  bloodroot  in  freezer  containers  is  a good  way 
to  preserve  bloodroot  for  later  use,"  Ledford  said.  "Before,  basket 
weavers  dug  bloodroot  as  they  needed  it  or  dug  extra  and  dried  it  for  use 
in  the  winter.  But  at  the  workshop,  we  learned  how  freezing  bloodroot 
keeps  it  fresh  and  more  colorful." 

Betty  Maney,  who  taught  several  of  the  basket  workshops,  loved  seeing 
teenagers  at  the  evening  sessions. 

"It  did  my  heart  good  to  see  young  people  and  adults  coming  together  and 
laughing  like  family,"  Maney  said.  "The  youngsters  turned  out  some  nice 
pieces,  too." 

Mario  Esquivel,  Betty's  son,  made  a basket  for  the  first  time  at  one  of 
the  workshops.  He  has  always  admired  her  work,  but  when  he  split  white  oak 
for  his  mother's  classes,  he  was  inspired  to  try  his  hand  at  basket 
weaving  himself. 

"Now  that  I know  how  to  find  white  oak,  work  it  up  into  splits  and 
gather  dyes,  I decided  I was  ready  to  learn  how  to  make  a basket,"  he  said. 

Other  instructors  were  Davy  Arch  (woodcarving,  basket  handles,  mask 
making  and  Lifeways)  and  Ramona  Lossie  and  her  sister  Lucille  Lossie 
(single  and  double  weave  baskets). 

Ledford  said  the  workshops  strengthened  Qualla  Arts  & Crafts  as  an 


organization . 

"Our  members  got  to  spend  time  with  members  of  the  community  and  served 
as  mentors/'  she  said,  "And  our  staff  got  to  learn  more  about  the  craft 
workers  and  what  their  work  involves  - that  helps  us  sell  their  work  more 
effectively. " 

Qualla  Arts  & Crafts  has  applied  for  a new  grant  from  the  Cherokee 
Preservation  Foundation  to  offer  additional  workshops  to  enrolled  members 
in  late  2003  or  early  2004. 

The  Qualla  Arts  & Crafts  Mutual  is  located  on  U.S.  441  at  the 
intersection  with  Drama  Road,  where  the  entrance  of  the  drama,  "Unto  These 
Hills,"  is  located.  The  co-op's  telephone  number  is  828.497.3103. 
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Southern  Peigan  Diabetes  Project  now  offers  treatment,  prevention  options 
BY  30HN  MCGILL  GLACIER  REPORTER  EDITOR 
November  2,  2003 

Tribal  Elder  A1  Potts  offered  the  opening  prayer  at  the  grand  opening  and 
open  house  held  by  the  Southern  Peigan  Diabetes  Project  at  the  agency's 
facility  in  Browning  Tuesday,  Oct.  14,  while  Fred  Guardipee,  the  Tribe's 
HESS  chairman,  and  other  members  of  the  Blackfeet  Tribal  Business  Council 
commented  on  the  Project's  expansion. 

Health  Aide  Maria  Bell  explained  the  gala  celebration  was  conducted  to 
show  the  public  the  addition  to  the  Project's  building  and  the  many 
opportunities  it  offers  for  exercise,  not  only  for  current  diabetics  but 
also  for  those  who  might  be  at  risk  of  getting  diabetes.  "We  are  a 
prevention  program, " she  said,  "so  you  don't  have  to  be  a diabetic  to  come 
in . " 

The  building's  addition  was  begun  last  Dune  as  was  completed  in 
September,  and  the  October  open  house  was  held  when  all  the  exercise 
equipment  had  been  installed  in  the  facility.  Located  in  downtown  Browning 
next  to  the  Young  Eagle  Shield  Senior  Center,  the  addition  sports  separate 
men's  and  women's  sides,  as  well  as  separate  showers. 

Program  director  Rosemary  Cree  Medicine  took  the  opportunity  to 
introduce  members  of  the  staff,  including  outreach  workers  Brenda 
Guardipee,  Dodi  Gallagher,  Carla  Oscar  and  Patti  Spotted  Bear  of  Heart 
Butte,  as  well  as  Bell  and  custodian  Dean  Oscar  Sr. 

Dawn  Bremner  spoke  about  exercise  while  Debbie  Taylor-Powell  talked 
about  diabetes  and  nutrition  and  Dave  Hecker  gave  a talk  about  prevention. 
In  addition,  awards  were  given  out  to  three  people  who  regularly  use  the 
facilities  - Henry  Butterfly,  Doycelyn  DesRosier  and  Paul  Begay. 

One  needn't  have  diabetes  to  be  assessed  and  access  the  program, 
emphasized  Bell,  and  one  needn't  be  a tribal  member  either.  A person  must 
be  over  18  years  of  age  or  be  accompanied  by  an  adult  under  whose 
membership  the  minor  would  join  up.  Program  personnel  will  then  have  the 
applicant  fill  out  two  forms  and  undergo  tests  for  blood  pressure,  blood 
sugar  and  BMI.  "Everyone  is  welcome,"  said  Bell,  "because  we're  a 
prevention  program." 

Besides  the  exercise  equipment  at  the  facility.  Bell  said,  the  program 
is  also  giving  out  reduced-rate  pool  passes  for  those  who  qualify.  And 
starting  next  week,  signup  for  the  Blackfeet  10,000  Walking  Program  begins. 
Anyone  interested  in  joining  a group  that  will  emphasize  the  "10,000 
steps"  as  part  of  a complete  exercise  program  is  encouraged  to  come  to  the 
Preventive  Health  Conference  Room  at  Blackfeet  Community  Hospital  between 
9 a.m.  and  4 p.m.  Wednesday,  Nov.  5,  upstairs  at  BCH. 


For  more  information  about  the  Southern  Peigan  Diabetes  Project,  the 
Blackfeet  10,000  Walking  Program  and  any  other  areas  of  interest,  call 
338-3680. 
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Ancient  Maya  Altar  Retaken  From  Looters  in  Guatemala 
By  30HN  NOBLE  WILFORD 
October  30,  2003 

The  latest  story  coming  out  of  the  jungle  of  Guatemala,  of  plunder  and 
violence  in  the  illicit  traffic  of  Maya  antiquities,  has  an  all  too 
familiar  plot  line,  except  for  the  ending. 

Two  years  ago  a gang  of  looters  fell  on  the  palace  ruins  of  the  ancient 
city  of  Cancue'n  and  made  off  with  an  elaborately  carved  stone  altar, 
complete  with  writing  and  the  image  of  a powerful  king  of  the  late  eighth 
century  A.D. 

The  thieves  tried  to  sell  the  relic  to  drug  traffickers,  the  only  people 
in  the  region  with  the  kind  of  money  they  were  asking. 

When  the  gang  had  a falling-out,  first  one  band  and  then  another  seized 
the  altar,  at  least  once  in  a blaze  of  gunfire.  An  effort  was  made  to  get 
it  across  the  Belize  border  and  into  the  lucrative  international  market  in 
antiquities,  ill  gotten  or  otherwise. 

Early  this  year,  men  wearing  ski  masks  and  brandishing  submachine  guns 
raided  a village  near  the  archaeological  site,  firing  shots  in  the  night 
and  brutalizing  a woman  in  an  effort  to  capture  the  contested  artifact. 

Then  the  story  took  an  unfamiliar  turn,  when  archaeologists  switched 
from  scientific  to  criminal  sleuthing  and  joined  in  a six-month  pursuit  of 
the  looters  with  local  villagers  and  Guatemalan  undercover  agents.  This 
led  last  month  to  the  recovery  of  the  600-pound  Cancue'n  altar,  Vanderbilt 
University  in  Nashville  and  the  National  Geographic  Society  announced 
Wednesday. 

In  a teleconference  with  reporters.  Dr.  Arthur  A.  Demarest  of  Vanderbilt, 
a leader  of  excavations  at  Cancue'n  who  took  part  in  the  recovery,  called 
the  limestone  altar  "a  masterpiece  of  Maya  art." 

Its  inscribed  text,  he  added,  will  be  "of  great  importance  in 
understanding  the  final  days  of  the  kingdom  at  Cancue'n  and  its  greatest 
king,"  who  has  been  identified  as  Taj  Chan  Ahk  Ah  Kalomte. 

According  to  the  society's  statement,  Guatemalan  officials  said  this 
might  be  the  first  time  an  entire  network  of  looters  and  dealers  of  Maya 
treasures  had  been  exposed.  Four  suspects  have  been  arrested  and  are  to 
stand  trial  in  January. 

Claudia  Gonzales  Herrera,  an  assistant  attorney  general  in  charge  of  the 
case,  said  the  arrests  show  that  Guatemala  "takes  the  defense  of  its 
ancient  Maya  heritage  seriously." 

Archaeologists  said  that  in  the  past,  stolen  Maya  artifacts  had  usually 
been  considered  gone  beyond  recovery  for  scholarly  research.  They  were 
successful  this  time,  they  said,  because  of  a rare  collaboration  with 
elders  of  the  village  near  the  excavation  site,  the  national  police  and 
the  Ministry  of  Culture.  Together  they  tracked  down  the  suspected  culprits 
and  seized  the  altar  in  a nighttime  raid  on  the  gang  hideout. 

At  first  Dr.  Demarest 's  team  had  no  idea  that  anything  was  missing  from 
the  palace  ruins,  which  spread  over  land  the  size  of  several  football 
fields.  In  their  excavations  in  the  last  four  years,  they  were  unaware  of 
the  altar's  existence.  It  was  the  looters  who  discovered  it,  after  a 
rainstorm  washed  away  dirt  covering  the  site. 


Dr.  Demarest  said  he  first  learned  of  the  altar's  existence  more  than 
six  months  ago  when  four  village  elders  showed  up  at  his  tent  at  the 
excavation  site. 

They  told  him  that  men  in  ski  masks  had  beaten  an  innocent  woman  for 
information  about  a great  altar  that  had  been  stolen  from  the  palace.  The 
elders  feared  for  their  lives  and  well-being,  which  had  become  tied  in 
with  the  archaeological  site. 

A program  supported  by  Vanderbilt,  National  Geographic  and  the  United 
States  Agency  for  International  Development  began  two  years  ago  to  train 
residents  of  nearby  villages  to  take  part  in  the  archaeological  project 
and  the  tourism  it  is  expected  to  promote. 

As  they  have  learned  to  be  tour  guides,  park  rangers  and  operators  of 
tourist  enterprises.  Dr.  Demarest  said,  the  villagers  have  developed  a 
protective  attitude  toward  the  project  and  are  on  the  lookout  for  vandals. 

As  archaeologists  have  now  learned,  the  altar  was  placed  at  one  end  of 
the  royal  ball  court  near  the  palace  in  the  year  796.  The  carvings  on  the 
altar  represent  the  Cancue'n  ruler  and  another  king  in  splendid  regalia 
engaged  in  the  ritual  of  a royal  ball  game,  which  customarily  concluded  a 
state  visit  or  the  forging  of  a new  alliance. 


Dr.  David  Freidel,  a Maya  specialist  at  Southern  Methodist  University 
who  has  studied  the  altar  texts  but  is  not  involved  in  the  project, 
praised  the  discovery  as  "an  exceptionally  fine  work  of  art"  and  a source 
of  new  insights  into  the  ruler  of  Cancue'n. 

The  text,  he  said,  indicates  that  the  ruler  is  literally  and 
diplomatically  "playing  ball"  with  the  other  king  in  the  image,  who  is 
from  an  area  northeast  of  Cancue'n  where  the  river  routes  were  vital  to  the 
city's  prosperity. 

Dr.  Federico  Fahsen,  a Guatemalan  specialist  in  Mayan  glyphs  who  is 
deciphering  the  altar  text,  said  the  writing  "gives  a glimpse  of  the  last 
years  of  the  Cancue'n  kingdom." 

In  the  announcement.  Dr.  Fahsen  was  quoted  as  saying,  "Taj  Chan  Ahk  was 
the  greatest  in  Cancue'n 's  long  dynasty  of  rulers,  and  his  titles  on  the 
altar  show  his  aspirations  to  take  control  of  the  whole  region  during 
these  final  decades  of  Classic  Maya  civilization." 

The  Maya  were  dominant  in  Central  America  and  southern  Mexico  in  the 
first  millennium  A.D.,  the  decline  of  their  culture  in  mysterious 
circumstances  beginning  around  900.  But  the  collapse  apparently  came 
earlier  in  the  region  of  Cancue'n,  deep  in  the  western  jungle  at  the  head 
of  navigation  on  the  Pasion  River. 

Somehow  Taj  Chan  Ahk  held  and  expanded  power  when  many  other  Maya 
kingdoms  in  the  west  were  collapsing.  Dr.  Fahsen  said.  Fie  was  able  to 
build  one  of  the  grandest  palaces  in  the  Maya  culture,  though  he  never 
finished  it.  The  altar,  archaeologists  said,  may  well  lead  to  finding  the 
great  king's  tomb  as  excavations  resume  next  year. 

Dr.  Demarest  said  the  discovery,  along  with  other  research  at  the  palace 
site,  indicated  that  in  its  decline,  Cancue'n,  once  wealthy  from  the  jade 
trade,  was  virtually  abandoned  and  that  its  rulers  and  people  moved  north, 
where  they  took  over  another  city.  But  their  time  had  passed. 

Archaeologists  said  the  altar  was  well  preserved  and  perhaps  more 
splendid  as  an  art  object  and  more  detailed  as  a source  of  information 
than  a similar  one  found  in  1915  and  now  on  display  at  the  National  Museum 
of  Archaeology  in  Guatemala  City. 
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Tribes,  scholars  teach  other  view  of  expedition 
By  BECKY  BOHRER 
Associated  Press 
November  3,  2003 

BILLINGS  - In  Doe  McGeshick's  classes,  explorers  Meriwether  Lewis  and 
William  Clark  aren't  presented  as  the  larger-than-life  heroes  some  of  his 
students  at  Fort  Peck  Community  College  read  about  in  high  school.  Neither 
is  the  Indian  guide  Sacagawea. 

McGeshick  is  among  the  tribal  college  educators  bringing  the  expedition 
story  to  students  in  a different  way  - blending  art,  oral  traditions  and 
native  culture  with  mainstream  history  and  even  myth  to  give  them  a fuller 
picture. 

"It's  time  to  look  at  a multifaceted  view  of  all  the  people  on  the 
expedition,  their  strengths  and  weaknesses,"  McGeshick  said  from  the  Fort 
Peck  Indian  Reservation  in  northeast  Montana.  "There's  a tremendous  role 
that  tribal  colleges  can  play  now  and  I don't  think  you  can  downplay  it." 

Tribal  colleges  traditionally  have  infused  a tribal  perspective  into 
their  teachings.  And  with  the  bicentennial  of  the  famed  expedition  just 
months  away,  some  educators  - particularly  those  along  the  trail  blazed  by 
Lewis  and  Clark  - see  a prime  opportunity  both  to  better  engage  their 
students  and  to  reach  out  to  a curious  and  captive  public. 

The  topic  isn't  a new  one  for  tribal  colleges.  It's  been  explored  to 
varying  degrees  in  a range  of  classes,  from  American  history  and  American 
Indian  studies  to  art  and  literature,  even  as  many  tribes  consider  the 
expedition  a minor  detail  in  their  own  histories. 

While  much  of  white  America  celebrates  the  expedition,  many  Indians  view 
it  as  the  beginning  of  the  end  of  their  way  of  life. 

Marvin  Weatherwax  said  a class  devoted  to  Lewis  and  Clark  is  being 
considered  for  Blackfeet  Community  College  at  Browning,  where  he  teaches 
Blackfeet  studies. 

"Tribal  colleges  really  don't  shy  away  from  it,"  he  said.  "A  lot  of 
people  don't  necessarily  like  it  but  want  the  right  story  told." 

Educators  like  Karen  Paetz  don't  rely  only  on  textbooks,  drawing  instead 
from  more  unconventional  sources,  such  as  the  land  and  people,  to  teach 
lessons . 

Field  trips  to  historic  forts  along  the  Missouri  River  and  discussions 
with  elders,  the  "doctorates  of  the  culture,"  are  part  of  regular  studies 
in  Paetz 's  tribal  tourism  program  at  United  Tribes  Technical  College  in 
Bismarck,  N.D.  Graduates  of  the  program  may  be  among  those  working  for 
tour  companies,  tribal  groups  or  the  National  Park  Service  next  year  as 
visitors  begin  arriving  in  the  state  for  the  bicentennial. 

Studies,  she  said,  also  include  tribes  and  myths  and  legends. 

One  concept  the  tribal  tourism  program,  which  goes  beyond  Lewis  and 
Clark,  is  based  on  is  the  "need  to  articulate  our  own  history,  for 
ourselves,"  said  Paetz,  tribal  tourism  program  director  and  instructor. 

But  it's  also  important  to  be  aware  of  the  "non  native"  perspective,  she 
said . 

"There  are  many  controversies  in  history,  and  history  is  only 
interpreted  with  one's  background  knowledge,"  Paetz  said.  "With  every 
passing  generation,  we're  one  more  generation  removed  from  the  pristine 
oral  history  of  our  tribes." 

Though  Lewis  and  Clark  set  off  on  their  cross-country  journey  almost  200 
years  ago,  disagreements  still  arise  today  about  details  of  some  of  their 
encounters,  personal  histories  - particularly  of  Sacagawea  - and  the 
effect  of  the  expedition. 

The  explorers  spent  a winter  in  present-day  central  North  Dakota  with 
Mandan  and  Flidatsa  Indians.  Hidatsa  oral  history  says  Sacagawea,  an 
interpreter  and  guide  on  the  journey,  was  a member  of  that  tribe,  a claim 
disputed  by  many.  Many  historians  say  she  was  Shoshone. 

Marilyn  Hudson,  administrator  of  the  Three  Affiliated  Tribes  Museum  at 
New  Town,  N.D.,  said  she's  given  presentations  at  Fort  Berthold  Community 
College.  She  said  tribal  oral  history  has  "little  about  Lewis  and  Clark 
being  anything  more  than  wayfarers  traveling  through." 

Oral  history  for  the  Mandan,  Hidatsa  and  Arikara  does  not  ascribe 


heroine  status  to  Sacagawea,  she  said. 

"You  think  her  role  was  certainly  glamorous/'  Hudson  said,  "but  she's  a 
product  of  Americans  seeking  to  create  legends  and  heroines  and  definitely 
a product  of  the  imagination  and  fiction  and  a lot  of  stories." 

"I  think  her  role  was  very  harsh  as  a woman  or  girl  growing  up  in  this 
area.  I think  for  a lot  of  tribes  in  the  area,  life  here  was  difficult/' 
she  said.  "Dust  think  of  what  North  Dakota  winters  are  like." 

McGeshick,  who  devotes  time  to  Sacagawea  in  a class  on  myths  and  legends, 
said  art  played  a part  in  establishing  the  larger-than-life  roles  that 
Lewis,  Clark  and  Sacagawea  now  hold  in  the  minds  of  many. 

"You  see  a lot  of  Sacagawea  pointing  the  way  for  Lewis  and  Clark.  That 
in  itself  is  misleading,"  he  said. 

But  McGeshick,  like  other  educators,  provides  students  with  a broad 
range  of  information  and  perspectives  in  hopes  of  expanding  their  view  of 
the  expedition  and  their  understanding  of  tribal  history  and  other  issues. 

Chuck  Braithwaite,  who  spoke  at  a recent  conference  in  Cody,  Wyo.,  about 
Indian  perspectives  on  Lewis  and  Clark  and  is  researching  how  tribal 
colleges  approach  the  subject,  agrees  providing  different  points  of  view 
on  the  expedition  is  a positive  thing. 

"These  stories  have  to  be  in  the  educational  system,"  said  Braithwaite, 
editor  of  the  Great  Plains  Quarterly  at  the  Center  for  Great  Plains 
Studies  at  the  University  of  Nebraska-Lincoln. 

"Nobody's  saying  that  one  perspective  is  the  truth  with  a capital  T, " he 
said.  "But  I think  the  more  perspectives  we  get  as  with  anything,  the  more 
we  understand  the  real  significance  in  our  lives." 

Copyright  2003  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Council  votes  to  send  peyote  act  to  referendum 
By  Levi  D.  Long 
The  Navajo  Times 
October  30,  2003 

WINDOW  ROCK  - Teesto,  Ariz.,  resident  David  Clark  said  that  anytime 
freedom  of  religion  is  discussed  emotions  will  run  high. 

"It  is  a sensitive  topic  and  always  has  been,"  Clark  said. 

Clark  is  president  of  Azee  Bee  Nahagha  of  Dine'  Nation,  the  group  that 
helped  sponsor  the  Navajo  Nation  Peyote  Ceremonial  Act  of  2003  last  week 
during  the  Navajo  Nation  Council's  fall  session. 

The  act  seeks  to  amend  language  in  the  in  the  Navajo  Nation  Bill  of 
Rights  regarding  peyote  use  by  deleting  any  reference  to  the  words  "Native 
American  Church"  and  inserting  the  term  "Azee  Bee  Nahaga,"  which  means 
"using  peyote  as  a religious  sacrament"  or  simply  "peyote." 

But  the  council  voted  40  in  favor,  20  opposed,  and  3 abstaining  to  refer 
the  proposal  to  a referendum  of  the  people.  As  of  press  time  Wednesday, 
legislative  officials  did  not  know  when  the  vote  would  be. 

Council  Delegate  Lorenzo  Bedonie  (Hard  Rock/Pinon)  Herman  Dohnson  and 
Clark  sponsored  the  resolution.  When  presented  to  the  council,  delegates 
had  questions  about  the  need  for  the  resolution  and  the  validity  of 
traditional  peyote  use  by  Navajos  in  ceremonies. 

Several  council  delegates  said  the  Navajo  Nation  should  not  regulate  any 
church  on  the  reservation.  Citing  the  1994  American  Indian  Religious 
Freedom  Act,  delegates  said  this  act  already  provides  protection  for 
ceremonial  uses  on  the  reservation. 

"The  religious  freedom  act  is  supposed  to  protect  all  Native  Americans, 
not  just  members  of  the  tribe,"  said  Delegate  Ervin  Keeswood  Sr. (Hogback) 


who  later  led  the  motion  to  send  the  resolution  to  the  people.  He  added 
that  any  recommendation  by  the  federal  government  should  be  closely 
examined . 

One  point  brought  up  by  Delegate  Curran  Hannon  (St.  Michaels/Oak 
Springs)  was  that  the  resolution  needed  to  be  redefined  and  because  the 
Navajo  name  "azee"  was  too  broad. 

But  a key  point  was  made  by  Delegate  Leonard  Chee  (Leupp/Bird 
Springs/Tolani  Lake)  who  said  he  thought  it  was  common  knowledge  that 
Navajos  used  corn  pollen,  not  peyote,  for  traditional  blessings.  He  said 
that  the  way  the  resolution  was  worded,  it  seemed  that  the  resolution 
sought  to  make  peyote  use  the  official  religion  of  the  Navajo  Nation. 

Clark  said  all  of  the  points  brought  up  by  the  delegates  were  valid  but 
in  his  opinion  they  weren't  informed  enough  about  the  resolution  or  the 
ceremonial  use  of  peyote  among  the  Navajo. 

Clark  admitted  this  could  be  the  sponsors'  fault  because  delegates  were 
presented  with  booklets  and  packets  explaining  the  resolution  at  the  last 
minute. 

"It's  a misunderstanding,"  Clark  said. 

But  it's  this  misconception  that  worries  Clark  because  he's  afraid 
people  might  not  understand  the  resolution  enough  when  the  vote  occurs. 

Now  he  wants  to  recount  the  history  of  peyote  use  among  the  Navajo  and 
in  his  words,  "set  the  record  straight." 

History  lesson 

According  to  Clark,  Navajo  medicine  men  used  the  peyote  plant  as  a 
medicine.  But  many  years  passed  and  the  Navajo  people  forgot  how  peyote 
was  practiced. 

When  peyote  resurfaced  again  in  Navajoland  it  was  known  as  the  Native 
American  Church  and  had  been  adapted  by  other  tribes. 

"It  started  here  but  it  left  and  then  came  back  as  a different  name," 
Clark  said.  "Being  a Navajo,  our  roots  are  here.  And  peyote  is  a part  of 
that... of  being  Dine'." 

However  there  were  legal  problems  facing  people  who  used  peyote. 

Navajo  law  in  1940  made  it  illegal  to  use  peyote  on  the  reservation. 
After  many  lawsuits  concerning  religious  rights,  it  wasn't  until  1967  when 
the  council  amended  the  law  to  allow  peyote  use  on  the  reservation. 

By  that  time  the  Native  American  Church  of  Navajoland  was  established. 
But  when  the  ordinance  was  passed  the  law  was  written  using  the  name 
"Native  American  Church." 

It  wasn't  until  1994  when  Congress  passed  the  American  Indian  Religious 
Freedom  Act  that  protection  was  provided  for  ceremonial  uses  of  peyote  by 
federally  recognized  tribes.  No  where  in  that  public  law  is  "Native 
American  Church"  mentioned. 

And  when  the  1994  act  was  passed  the  council  did  not  make  the  changes  to 
the  language  in  Navajo  law. 

In  2000  the  Native  American  Church  of  Navajoland  changed  their  name  to 
the  Azee  Bee  Nahagha  of  Dine'  Nation.  The  name  was  changed  because  Azee 
members  sought  to  accurately  reflect  the  Navajo  traditional  uses  of  peyote 

According  to  Clark  the  term  "Native  American  Church"  was  not  correct 
when  describing  the  ceremonial  peyote  practices  by  Navajo  people. 

"Nowhere  is  there  a mention  of  a church,"  Clark  said  when  speaking  of 
Navajo  medicinal  circles.  "Azee  Bee  Nahaga"  offered  a clearer 
understanding  of  how  Navajo  people  use  peyote  for  ceremonial  uses,  he  said 

Now  the  group  is  hoping  that  by  inserting  the  name  "Azee  Bee  Nahaga" 
instead  of  "Native  American  Church"  into  Navajo  law,  the  traditional  and 
historical  reference  will  be  clearly  distinct. 

In  line  with  U.S.  law 

Clark  said  if  the  ceremonial  peyote  act  is  passed  the  resolution  would 
be  in  line  with  U.S.  law  because  the  name  "Native  American  Church"  would 
be  removed.  Clark  said  current  Navajo  peyote  laws  do  not  provide  enough 
protection  from  abusers  of  peyote  because  the  wording  "Native  American 
Church"  is  still  used. 

Abuses  range  from  selling  and  recording  peyote  songs  to  selling  pipes 
and  whistles  to  undocumented  peyote  ceremonies  by  non-native  people  who 


claim  they're  Native  American  when  they're  not. 

Clark  said  many  people  claim  American  Indian  blood  and  abuse  peyote  on 
the  reservation. 

"Everyone  wants  to  be  an  Indian/'  Clark  said. 

Clark  said  non-American  Indians  use  the  term  "Native  American"  for 
themselves  and  use  the  religious  freedom  act  as  a cover. 

Clark  said  because  of  this  desecration,  he  and  other  Azee  members  want 
to  halt  the  abuses  and  the  ceremonial  peyote  act  is  one  way  to  protect  the 
sacred  use  of  peyote. 

Clark  added  that  the  act  does  not  ask  the  Navajo  Nation  to  regulate 
religion  on  the  reservation. 

"People  have  been  persecuted  in  the  past,"  he  said.  "Now  it's  time  to 
put  it  together  and  have  the  government  respect  in  the  right  way." 

To  reach  Long:  928-871-6641  or  levijlong@navajotimes.com 
Copyright  c.  2003  Navajo  Times. 
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Peyote-use  trial  begins  today  in  Utah  high  court 

November  4,  2003 

Caleb  Warnock  THE  DAILY  HERALD 

People  may  consider  "How  are  you  doing?"  to  be  a rhetorical  question. 

But  lames  "Flaming  Eagle"  Mooney  not  only  answers  the  query,  he  is  almost 
disconcertingly  passionate  in  doing  so. 

"I  am  kind,  loving  and  gentle,"  he  answers  slowly  and  emphatically. 

"I'm  full  of  happiness." 

That  positive  attitude  may  be  tested  today  as  the  Utah  Supreme  Court 
hears  oral  arguments  for  State  v.  Mooney,  the  appeal  of  Mooney  and  his 
wife,  Linda,  charged  with  felony  drug  counts  for  supplying  peyote  to  non- 
American  Indians  at  their  Native  American  Church. 

The  defendant  in  the  case,  Mooney  is  an  admitted  distributor  of  peyote, 
a button-like,  hallucinogenic  cactus  that  is  usually  ground  up  and 
swallowed  in  American  Indian  ceremonies. 

Kris  Leonard,  the  attorney  representing  the  state  Attorney  General's 
Office  in  the  case,  said  the  case  is  about  whether  the  federal  exemption 
for  American  Indian  peyote  use  applies  to  non-American  Indians. 

Mooney  sees  the  trial  as  an  epic  fight  for  religious  freedom. 

"The  persecution  of  Native  American  spirituality  has  been  going  on  for 
300  years,"  Mooney  said.  "It  was  in  1918  that  the  Native  American  Church 
was  formulated,  and  here  we  are  still  trying  to  be  respected  and  have  the 
same  rights  every  other  church  in  the  nation  has.  It  is  time." 

He  said  the  case  could  affect  religious  freedoms  should  the  court  decide 
non-American  Indians  do  not  have  the  right  to  take  peyote  during  religious 
ceremonies.  Leonard  said  the  case  isn't  about  religious  freedom.  "That's 
their  take,"  she  said.  "It's  about  statutory  interpretation." 

The  Utah  Attorney  General's  Office  has  taken  over  the  appeal  to  the 
Supreme  Court  from  the  Utah  County  Attorney's  Office. 

Mooney  founded  the  Utah  chapter  of  the  Oklevueha  Earthwalks  Native 
American  Church  in  1997  in  Benjamin,  near  Spanish  Fork. 

In  October  2000,  Utah  County  Sheriff's  deputies  raided  the  church, 
saying  Mooney  was  illegally  distributing  peyote  to  non-American-Indians . 
Deputies  seized  nearly  17,500  peyote  buttons  in  addition  to  the  church's 
computers  and  records.  Mooney  and  his  wife,  Linda,  were  arrested  the  next 
month  and  posted  bond;  the  Utah  chapter  of  the  church  has  since  declared 
bankruptcy. 

Classified  as  a controlled  substance,  peyote  is  illegal  to  possess  in 
the  United  States,  with  an  exception  for  members  of  the  Native  American 


Church,  who  consider  it  sacred.  Mooney's  trial  will  set  a precedent  in 
Utah  as  to  whether  or  not  members  of  the  Native  American  Church  can 
administer  cactus  to  non-American  Indians  as  part  of  religious  ceremonies. 

Used  for  hundreds  and  perhaps  thousands  of  years  by  American  Indians, 
peyote  is  often  taken  in  Native  American  Church  ceremonies  as  medicine  to 
help  the  severely  addicted  and  depressed.  Long  ignored  by  traditional 
medicine,  the  silver-dollar-sized  cactus  is  now  the  subject  of  a five-year 
Harvard  Medical  School  study,  and  other  doctors  and  scientists  are 
examining  its  properties  as  well. 

Lianne  Hatch  of  Spanish  Fork  said  she  took  peyote  in  ceremonies 
administered  by  Mooney  beginning  in  1999. 

"The  Native  American  Church  is  not  my  church,"  she  said.  "I'm  LDS,  but  I 
believe  this  medicine,  as  well  as  all  indigenous  medication,  is  given  to 
us  by  Heavenly  Father  and  it  is  not  up  to  us  to  decide  who  gets  what  based 
on  race  or  religion." 

Peyote  is  not  a recreational  drug  but  rather  a "vehicle  for  God  to  work 
through,"  she  said. 

"Not  to  be  disrespectful,  but  it  is  repulsive  to  the  taste,"  she  said. 
Rather  than  becoming  high,  those  who  take  it  often  become  "violently  ill, 
and  I do  mean  violently.  It  is  not  something  you  take  into  your  body 
lightly,"  she  said. 

Hatch  said  most  believers  in  the  Native  American  Church  would  rather  not 
see  the  drug  in  the  spotlight. 

Kathryn  Collard,  who  is  Mooney's  attorney,  said  if  her  client  loses  his 
case,  all  minority  religions  in  Utah  will  be  in  jeopardy. 

"If  we  lose,  then  citizens  of  the  state  of  Utah  who  are  members  of  a 
minority  faith  will  have  been  deprived  of  their  right  to  practice  religion 
according  to  the  dictates  of  the  state  and  federal  constitution,"  she  said. 
"At  issue  is  whether  or  not  members  of  the  Native  American  Church  have  to 
be  members  of  a particular  race  to  be  participants.  It  is  our  position 
that  the  church  should  decide  that,  and  not  the  state  by  threatening 
prosecution  depending  on  your  race." 

Mooney  said  he  was  optimistic  about  the  outcome  of  the  trial. 

"The  moment  we  get  the  ruling  will  be  one  of  the  most  incredible 
affirmations  on  freedom  of  religion,"  he  said.  "I  am  really  confident  we 
will  get  that  affirmation." 

Caleb  Warnock  can  be  reached  at  344-2543  or  cwarnock@heraldextra . com . 
Copyright  c.  2003  The  Daily  Herald/Provo,  UT. 
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Stevens  critic  loses  RuralCAP  job 

FLAP:  Tribal  advocate  says  she  was  told  to  resign 

after  calling  remarks  "racist." 

By  LIZ  RUSKIN  and  30EL  GAY 
Anchorage  Daily  News 
October  30,  2003 

Vernita  Herdman,  the  tribal  advocate  who  used  the  word  "racist"  in 
characterizing  a remark  Sen.  Ted  Stevens  made  a few  weeks  ago,  was  forced 
out  of  her  job  this  week  at  the  nonprofit  Rural  Alaska  Community  Action 
Program. 

"I  didn't  do  anything  I'm  ashamed  of,"  she  said  Wednesday.  "I  am  a 
tribal  advocate,  and  I spoke  my  mind  as  a tribal  advocate.  If  that  gets 
you  in  trouble,  then  our  democracy  is  in  trouble." 

Herdman,  who  started  working  at  RuralCAP  in  1984,  said  the  acting 
director  told  her  Monday  she  could  resign  or  be  fired.  She  doesn't  know 
what  grounds  the  organization  would  have  cited  to  fire  her,  Herdman  said. 


but  she  didn't  contest  the  decision. 

"I  did  not  want  to  hurt  RuralCAP  any  more  than  has  already  happened/' 
she  said. 

She  doesn't  blame  the  administrator  or  the  board  of  RuralCAP,  which  she 
believes  was  acting  to  protect  the  organization  from  possible  funding  cuts. 
She  said  she  would  have  done  the  same  had  she  been  in  their  shoes. 

"What  was  driving  them  was  an  overriding  fear  that  Stevens  would  do 
something  to  retaliate,"  Herdman  said.  "The  idea  of  Stevens  taking  funding 
on  account  of  my  remarks  is,  I think,  shameful." 

The  administrator,  David  Hardenbergh,  did  not  return  a telephone  call 
for  comment  Wednesday. 

RuralCAP  receives  millions  of  federal  dollars  and  runs  a variety  of 
programs  for  rural  and  poor  Alaskans,  including  Head  Start  for  pre- 
schoolers, housing  improvement  services,  and  Homeward  Bound,  which  helps 
homeless  alcoholics  get  sober  and  reintegrate  in  their  communities.  All  of 
the  agency's  federal  funding,  she  said,  "passes  under  the  nose  of  Senator 
Stevens . " 

"I  would  hate  to  see  any  action  taken  by  anybody  to  take  away  funding 
for  those  programs  because  of  something  that  I did,"  she  said. 

Stevens,  who  steers  hundreds  of  millions  of  dollars  to  Alaska  Native 
programs  as  chairman  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee,  was  in 
congressional  negotiations  Wednesday  evening  and  could  not  be  reached  for 
comment . 

But  an  aide  said  no  threat  was  issued. 

"We  flat  out  deny  that  the  senator  or  this  office  discussed  retribution 
in  regard  to  RuralCAP,"  said  his  spokeswoman,  Courtney  Schikora.  "We  had 
no  conversation  with  RuralCAP  prior  to  their  decision." 

Herdman  links  her  sudden  unemployment  to  a comment  she  made  to  a Daily 
News  reporter. 

Earlier  this  month,  she  heard  a news  story  on  the  Alaska  Public  Radio 
Network  in  which  Stevens  aired  his  apprehensions  about  the  tribal 
sovereignty  movement. 

"The  road  they're  on  now  is  the  road  of  destruction  of  statehood  because 
the  Native  population  is  increasing  at  a much  greater  rate  than  the  non- 
Native  population,"  Stevens  said  in  part  of  the  interview  broadcast  on 
APRN.  "I  don't  know  if  you  realize  that.  And  they  want  to  have  total 
jurisdiction  over  anything  that  happens  in  a village  without  regard  to 
state  law  and  without  regard  to  federal  law." 

Herdman  was  one  of  several  tribal  sovereignty  advocates  who  took  issue 
with  that  remark. 

"It's  being  viewed  by  people  like  myself  as  racist  language,"  she  told 
the  Daily  News  on  Oct.  8. 

The  story  ran  the  next  day,  under  the  headline  "Stevens  remarks  called 
racist . " 

Stevens  was  greatly  offended.  He  devoted  his  annual  address  before  the 
Alaska  Federation  of  Natives  to  defending  himself  against  the  charge  of 
bigotry. 

"To  be  called  a 'racist'  after  more  than  50  years  of  dedicated  service 
to  Alaskans,  particularly  Alaska  Natives,  is  something  I will  not  forget. 

It  is  a stain  on  my  soul,"  he  said  in  a videotaped  speech  played  at  the 
AFN  convention  last  week. 

Herdman  said  Stevens  took  umbrage  at  something  she  never  said. 

"I  characterized  the  language  as  racist,"  she  said,  acknowledging  that 
it's  a fine  distinction.  "I  didn't  call  the  man  himself  a racist,  and  I 
don't  think  the  man  himself  is  a racist." 

In  any  case,  she  said  she  realized  it  was  best  for  RuralCAP  if  she  left. 

"I  chose  to  resign  because  I care  about  the  agency,  and  what  I've  heard 
and  been  told  is  that  rumors  were  flying  around  the  AFN  convention  that 
Stevens  might  take  his  anger  out  on  the  agency  in  some  way,"  she  said. 

RuralCAP  board  president  Donne  Fleagle  said  she  couldn't  comment  on 
personnel  matters  but  acknowledged  that  the  agency  was  affected  by  its 
employee's  remarks. 

"I  can  say  the  whole  issue  of  Senator  Stevens  having  been  offended  has 
dismayed  many  of  us  in  the  Alaska  Native  community  and  many  of  us  on  the 
RuralCAP  board,"  she  said.  "It  certainly  wasn't  our  desire  to  be  the 


catalyst  in  a controversy  in  the  Alaska  Native  community." 

Fleagle  attributed  the  controversy  to  an  overzealous  press. 

"Her  comment  was  picked  out  and  sensationalized , and  seemed  to  have 
taken  on  a life  of  its  own  that  was  attributed  to  the  entire  Alaska  Native 
community/'  she  said. 

Herdman,  though  she's  out  of  a job,  said  she'd  always  be  a tribal 
advocate . 

"I'm  not  going  to  stop  speaking  out  for  tribes/'  she  said.  "That  has 
been  my  life's  passion,  and  I'm  not  going  to  stop." 

Daily  News  reporter  Liz  Ruskin  can  be  reached  in  Washington  at 
1-202-383-0007  or  lruskin@adn.com, 

and  Joel  Gay  can  be  reached  at  257-4310  or  jgay@adn.com. 
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Trouble  in  Perryville 

Village  banished  their  problem  resident,  but  state  officials  say  they  had  no  right 
By  SHEILA  TOOMEY 
Anchorage  Daily  News 
November  2,  2003 

PERRYVILLE  - A tiny  Alutiiq  village,  218  bumpy  air  miles  from  the  nearest 
trooper,  has  grown  weary  of  a local  troublemaker  with  a history  of  drunken 
violence  and  banished  him. 

The  Native  Village  of  Perryville,  a community  of  110  people  on  the 
Pacific  edge  of  the  Alaska  Peninsula,  bought  John  Tague  a one-way  ticket 
to  Anchorage  and  told  him  not  to  come  back. 

In  itself,  this  isn't  so  unusual.  "Blue-ticketing"  undesirables  out  of 
town  is  an  old  Alaska  tradition,  not  much  used  in  urban  centers  these  days 
but  still  practiced  in  smaller  rural  communities.  A lawyer  based  in 
Dillingham  counts  about  eight  in  that  area  in  recent  years. 

The  banishment  of  John  Tague  is  noteworthy  because  the  Perryville  tribal 
council,  which  runs  the  village,  persuaded  a state  court  judge  to  issue  an 
order  backing  up  its  action.  The  village  doesn't  have  any  police  officers 
and  worried  that  the  Alaska  State  Troopers  would  not  enforce  a tribal 
court  order. 

When  Tague  showed  up  uninvited  in  January,  the  council  produced  the 
tribal  order  and  the  state  judge's  order  and  asked  a trooper  to  make  Tague 
get  back  on  the  plane.  In  the  end,  Tague  left  the  village  voluntarily,  but 
reports  were  filed  and  questions  asked. 

Perhaps  if  this  had  all  happened  under  the  Knowles  administration,  which 
was  widely  seen  as  sympathetic  to  tribal  governments,  state  officials 
might  have  let  it  slide,  especially  since  Tague  didn't  register  any  formal 
objections.  But  the  Murkowski  administration,  which  says  it  is  rethinking 
the  whole  system  of  law  enforcement  in  rural  Alaska,  attacked  the 
banishment  as  an  illegal  action  and  chastised  Superior  Court  Judge  Peter 
Michalski  for  issuing  a permanent  injunction  against  Tague  returning  to 
Perryville. 

In  court  briefs,  assistant  attorney  general  Dean  Guaneli  called 
Michalski's  action  illegal  and  insisted  he  rescind  it.  Guaneli  said  in  a 
letter  to  the  judge  that  troopers  will  be  instructed  to  disobey  the 
existing  injunction  and  any  other  the  judge  issues  in  the  case. 

Anchorage  attorney  Sam  Fortier,  who  represents  Perryville,  said  the 
dispute  will  almost  certainly  end  up  in  the  Alaska  Supreme  Court. 

People  who  have  grappled  for  years  with  the  problem  of  violence  in 
Alaska's  small  rural  communities  are  outraged.  As  they  see  it,  the  state 
long  ago  abandoned  Alaska's  smaller  villages  by  refusing  to  provide 


effective  law  enforcement.  Now  that  an  increasing  number  of  those  villages 
are  tackling  problems  on  their  own,  the  state  is  reaching  out  to  cripple 
them,  they  say,  to  strip  their  tribal  councils  of  the  few  tools  they  have, 
including  the  expulsion  of  a repeat  offender. 

"This  is,  in  our  minds,  a matter  of  life  and  death,"  said  Donna 
Goldsmith,  an  attorney  for  the  Alaska  Inter-Tribal  Council,  which  has 
joined  the  court  case  on  the  side  of  Perryville.  "This  community  has  no 
other  option.  ...  The  offender  needs  to  be  removed  from  the  community  for 
the  community's  safety.  ...  The  goal  should  be  how  to  work  together,  not 
how  to  silence  the  tribe." 

Guaneli  agrees  the  rural  justice  system  is  not  always  as  responsive  as 
it  might  be  in  places  like  Perryville,  but  he  says  tribal  courts  are  not 
the  answer.  Guaneli  sees  a nightmare  world  where  troopers  are  called  on  to 
enforce  orders  from  dozens  of  different  village  courts,  all  with  different 
rules,  different  paperwork,  and  no  oversight. 

"The  state  troopers  face  enormous  challenges,  and  the  courts  should  not 
impose  additional  and  unanticipated  burdens  on  the  troopers  to  carry  out 
tribal  mandates  across  Alaska,"  Guaneli  said.  He  sees  troopers  being  asked 
to  enforce  orders  that  are  not  legal  under  state  law,  like  banishment. 

"We  are  not  unsympathetic  to  the  plight  of  isolated  villages  that  have 
no  local  law  enforcement,"  he  wrote  in  a letter  to  Michalski.  "One  or  two 
individuals  can  disrupt  a small  community."  But  there  is  only  one  criminal 
justice  system  in  Alaska,  he  said.  It's  the  state  system,  and  it's  for  all 
Alaskans.  It  guarantees  due  process  and  is  flexible  enough  that  villages 
can  learn  how  to  make  it  work  for  them.  Village  victims  can  get  protective 
orders  against  people  like  Tague. 

But  what's  the  point  of  flying  200  miles  to  get  a protective  order, 
asked  anti-violence  activist  Desa  lacobsson,  if  "the  perpetrator  is  in  the 
village  and  there's  no  one  to  enforce  it?"  lacobsson  said  people  who 
attend  her  village  workshops  tell  her  the  state  system  is  rarely  on  the 
spot  when  it's  needed. 

ACCIDENTAL  LITIGANT 

It's  odd  that  Perryville  should  find  itself  on  the  front  lines  in  the 
battle  for  tribal  court  rights.  Unlike  dozens  of  other  villages, 
especially  in  the  Bethel  and  Interior  regions,  Perryville  doesn't  have  an 
active  court  or  anti-violence  program.  And  it's  somewhat  unusual  that  the 
violence  that  led  to  Tague' s banishment  was  primarily  against  people 
outside  his  family. 

Generally,  when  villagers  talk  about  violence,  they  don't  mean  muggings 
or  gang  warfare  or  fast  food  stickups.  They  almost  always  mean  alcohol- 
fueled  domestic  violence  and  sexual  assault.  Across  the  state,  authorities 
say  these  are  overwhelmingly  the  problems  afflicting  isolated  rural 
communities,  the  reasons  they  need  to  be  able  to  banish  repeat  offenders. 
These  are  crimes  that  offenders  bring  back  to  the  village  with  them  after 
being  punished  by  the  state  courts  with  a jail  stretch.  These  are  crimes 
that  affect  generations. 

Domestic  violence  and  sexual  abuse  are  problems  across  America,  the 
subject  of  special  law  enforcement  efforts  since  the  1990s.  Most 
communities  are  now  within  driving  distance  of  a shelter.  They  have  rape 
crisis  organizations,  support  groups,  counselors,  experienced  medical 
personnel,  investigators  trained  to  question  young  victims,  and  enough 
people  to  get  lost  in  if  a victim  doesn't  want  to  run  into  her  abuser 
every  day. 

By  contrast,  the  women  and  children  in  Alaska's  rural  villages  are  often 
on  their  own,  isolated  and  vulnerable,  subject  to  "family"  pressure  from 
much  of  the  town.  Alaska  Native  women  are  killed  by  an  intimate  partner  at 
a rate  4.5  times  greater  than  the  national  average,  according  to  Alaska 
Legal  Services.  Under  these  circumstances,  victims  often  decide  it's  safer 
to  suffer  in  silence  than  to  report  an  attack,  said  Leigh  Dickey,  a lawyer 
for  that  organization  in  Dillingham. 

Although  others  disagree,  Gerald  Kosbruk,  president  of  the  village 
council,  says  Perryville  doesn't  have  a serious  alcohol  problem  and  has  no 
domestic  violence  that  he  knows  of. 

Despite  its  anglo  name,  Perryville  is  a traditional  Alutiiq  village,  a 


scattering  of  wooden  houses  along  a black  volcanic  beach  strewn  with 
driftwood  bleached  so  white  it  looks  like  dinosaur  bones  buried  by  an 
ancient  lava  flow  then  eroded  free  by  the  driving  Pacific  surf. 

From  the  beach  a big  blue  tsunami  shelter  is  visible  on  a hill  above  the 
town.  Twenty  miles  beyond,  the  smoking  cone  of  Mount  Veniaminof  sends  a 
steady  plume  skyward.  Both  are  constant  reminders  that  here  at  the 
restless  edge  of  the  tectonic  plate,  the  fiery  core  of  the  planet  is 
always  pulsing  upward. 

Perryville  owes  its  existence  to  the  massive  eruption  of  Novarupta 
Volcano  in  1912,  which  destroyed  the  villages  of  Katmai  and  Douglas, 
across  the  Shelikof  Strait  from  Kodiak.  As  the  story  goes,  the  villagers 
survived  only  because  they  were  out  fishing.  A few  days  later,  Capt.  K.W. 
Perry  of  the  U.S.  Revenue  Cutter  Manning  collected  the  refugees  and 
eventually  deposited  them  at  their  present  site.  It's  unclear  who  decided 
to  name  the  new  village  Perry.  The  ville  was  added  in  the  1930s  by  the  U.S 
Post  Office. 

Most  villagers  belong  to  four  extended  families. 

"Everybody  in  town's  my  cousin,"  summed  up  11-year-old  3oel  Kosbruk, 
great-grandson  of  Perryville's  oldest  resident.  Like  many  local  kids,  3oel 
sported  up-to-the-minute  streaked  hair,  done  by  his  mother,  he  said.  He 
longed  for  a pierced  ear  but  didn't  seem  hopeful. 

Perryville  is  relatively  prosperous.  There  are  televisions,  microwaves, 
VCRs,  refrigerators,  washing  machines  and  computers  equally  evident  in  the 
weather-beaten  houses  of  the  "old  village"  and  the  newer  pastel-painted 
homes  in  a section  locals  have  dubbed  Hudville.  The  water  system  is  good, 
and  there's  house-to-house  garbage  pickup.  Many  people  leave  the  village, 
often  because  there  are  not  enough  jobs,  sometimes  to  escape  difficult 
family  situations.  People  who  marry  into  the  community  seem  to  be  viewed 
as  outsiders  forever,  and  being  anything  other  than  from  Perryville  is 
considered  a shortcoming.  Three  Tlingit  women  who  married  Perryvillers  a 
generation  ago  are  still  described  as  "the  Angoons." 

The  village  does  not  have  a local  police  officer.  It  does  not  employ  its 
own  and  has  not  asked  the  troopers  to  assign  a VPSO.  Kosbruk,  the  tribal 
council  president,  said  most  of  the  people  in  Perryville  don't  want  a VPSO 

"There's  a lot  of  people  here  that  don't  like  too  much  prying  into  their 
lives,"  he  said.  And  housing  a VPSO  costs  money  the  village  doesn't  have. 

That  means  the  closest  law  enforcement  is  in  King  Salmon,  more  that  200 
miles  north.  Darkness  and  weather  often  delay  flights.  Stories  about  the 
troopers  not  responding  to  village  crime  are  exaggerated,  said  retired  Maj 
Doug  Norris,  who  spent  years  as  a Bush  trooper.  But  they  have  to 
prioritize  calls,  so  a minor  theft  or  assault  without  serious  injury  will 
drop  to  the  bottom  of  the  list. 

A PUNISHMENT  OF  LAST  RESORT 

John  Tague  was  raised  in  Perryville  in  a home  full  of  alcohol  and 
violence.  A stepfather  was  prosecuted  for  abuse,  and  his  mother,  Clara 
Kosbruk,  did  time  for  a drunken  manslaughter  in  Anchorage  in  1989. 

At  36,  he  is  a good  looking,  articulate  man  whose  years  of  hard  living 
don't  show  on  his  face.  An  index  of  court  records  lists  about  20  cases 
against  him  in  Anchorage,  Naknek  and  Palmer.  Many  of  the  charges  were 
dismissed,  often  as  part  of  a plea  bargain.  He  has  multiple  convictions 
for  assault,  and  at  least  one  each  for  drunken  driving,  resisting  arrest 
and  domestic  violence,  all  misdemeanors. 

Banishing  someone  from  a village  is  a last  resort,  said  Ginger  Bairn,  who 
runs  a domestic  violence  program  out  of  Dillingham.  For  villagers, 
banishment  is  a terrible  punishment.  Bairn  said.  It  means  separation  from 
family  and  the  land,  a despair  of  the  soul  reluctantly  imposed  on  only  the 
most  incorrigible. 

The  council  took  action  against  Tague  after  a series  of  assaults  in 
December  1997,  which  included  charges  he  hit  one  man  in  the  head  with  a 
stereo  speaker  hard  enough  to  knock  him  out,  choked  another  man  with  his 
hands,  and  pushed  a woman  down  some  stairs,  injuring  her  back.  He  got  a 
year  in  jail  from  a state  court  judge.  While  he  was  away,  the  council 
issued  an  order  barring  him  from  returning  to  the  village. 

In  1998,  Tague 's  girlfriend  and  her  grandfather  asked  the  council  to  let 


him  return.  They  promised  to  monitor  his  behavior.  The  council  said  yes. 

In  January  1999,  Tague  went  on  a rampage  and,  according  to  trooper 
reports,  hurt  four  or  more  people.  For  two  days  bad  weather  kept  the 
troopers  from  reaching  Perryville.  Villagers  hunkered  down,  keeping  track 
of  Tague  on  their  CBs.  He  was  finally  arrested,  removed  from  the  village, 
convicted  of  misdemeanor  assault  and  given  another  year  in  jail. 

While  he  was  away  this  time,  the  council,  sitting  as  a court,  listened 
to  testimony  from  victims  and  passed  Resolution  99-07,  banishing  Tague  for 
an  indefinite  period.  This  time,  concerned  about  getting  the  troopers  to 
enforce  the  banishment,  the  council  sent  its  lawyers  into  state  court  in 
Anchorage  for  the  injunction  that  is  the  subject  of  the  current  dispute. 

These  days  Tague  lives  in  Anchorage,  having  completed  his  most  recent 
jail  term.  He  has  a new  wife  and  family  and  is  equivocal  about  his 
banishment.  On  one  hand,  he  doesn't  care  because  he  doesn't  want  to  live 
in  Perryville  anymore,  he  said  in  an  interview  this  summer.  But  he  would 
like  to  be  able  to  visit.  He  seems  to  accept  the  council's  right  to  banish 
people,  but  says  his  banishment  is  unjust  because  he  is  no  worse  than 
other  villagers  who  sometimes  get  drunk  and  rowdy. 

Tague  said  he  isn't  fighting  the  banishment  because  he  can't  afford  a 
lawyer.  An  injunction  is  a civil  matter  so  he's  not  eligible  for  a public 
defender . 

One  of  the  state's  objections  to  the  Perryville  banishment  is  that  it 
dumps  one  community's  problem  on  another  community,  in  this  case, 
Perryville' s on  Anchorage.  But  Tague  said  he  won't  be  any  trouble  to  his 
new  home.  He  learned  in  jail  how  to  control  his  anger  when  he's  drunk,  he 
said.  So,  although  he  still  drinks,  he  doesn't  expect  to  be  arrested  again. 

LIFETIMES  OF  VIOLENCE 

The  court  order  backing  up  the  Perryville  banishment  lay  dormant  for 
nearly  two  years,  known  only  to  the  parties  and  Perryville  lawyer  Fortier 
--  until  the  village  tried  to  use  it  and  the  state  tried  to  stop  them. 

That  quickly  got  the  attention  of  a lot  of  people.  This  summer,  the  state, 
the  village,  Alaska  Legal  Services,  The  Alaska  Network  on  Domestic 
Violence  and  Sexual  Assault,  the  Bristol  Bay  Native  Association  and  the 
Alaska  Inter-Tribal  Council  weighed  in  with  advice  to  the  judge  about 
whether  his  support  of  the  village  is  legal.  The  Alaska  Office  of  Victim 
Rights  is  also  keeping  a close  eye  on  the  case. 

Back  in  Perryville  in  Dune,  the  men  were  out  fishing  and  except  for  Liz 
Kosbruk  whose  son  was  one  of  the  victims,  the  women  seemed  only  marginally 
interested  in  the  banishment  issue. 

Over  coffee  at  kitchen  tables,  with  children  and  cats  and  dogs  running 
in  and  out,  with  octopus  or  fish  stew  boiling  on  the  stove  and  cable 
television  in  the  background,  with  busy  hands  beading  or  crocheting,  they 
talked  about  violence  in  their  own  lives.  There  were  women  older  than  80, 
others  with  their  children  just  grown,  and  young  mothers.  Some  spoke 
bitterly,  others  matter-of-factly  about  lifetimes  of  suffering. 

Across  the  Bush,  where  there  are  no  VPSOs,  village  health  aides  are 
expected  to  respond  to  violent  situations  that  involve  injuries.  In 
Perryville,  the  council  has  been  asked  to  establish  a first  responders 
committee  to  back  up  health  aides  Liz  Kosbruk  and  Jennifer  Kalmakoff,  but 
has  not  yet  done  so.  This  has  meant  emotionally  trying  situations  for  both 
of  them.  Kosbruk  had  to  treat  her  own  son  when  he  was  injured  by  Tague. 

And  Kalmakoff  had  to  respond  to  a medical  emergency  that  ended  with  her 
own  mother's  death. 

Kosbruk  is  in  her  60s,  a widow,  a grandmother  and  a domestic  violence 
survivor.  She  left  Perryville  for  a while  to  escape  her  now-deceased 
husband's  abuse,  which  sapped  the  joy  from  much  of  her  life,  she  said. 
Kosbruk  returned  to  Perryville  wiser  and  trained  to  counsel  other  victims. 
She  told  women  she  believed  were  being  beaten,  "You  don't  have  to  live 
like  that." 

The  impulse  to  keep  domestic  violence  inside  the  family  is  as  strong  in 
a village  as  anywhere  else,  the  secrecy  driven  by  shame,  by  fear,  maybe  by 
love. 

One  victim  said  "If  you  put  my  story  in  the  paper.  I'll  get  hurt." 

"If  (my  husband)  was  here,  I'd  never  say  things  like  this,"  said  another 


woman,  Ruth  McGarvey,  64,  a local  header.  When  he  was  alive,  her  husband 
repeatedly  assaulted  her,  she  said,  hitting  her  once  with  a bike,  breaking 
the  cartilage  in  her  leg.  She  never  called  the  troopers  on  him. 

There  are  happy  endings.  Kalmakoff  and  her  husband  used  to  have  a 
violent  relationship,  but  their  young  children  pushed  them  to  stop 
drinking.  They  did  and  the  violence  is  gone,  she  said. 

Such  stories  can  be  heard  across  the  Bush.  The  effectiveness  of  the 
state  law  enforcement  system  in  such  situations  may  be  a matter  of  debate 
in  state  offices  and  courtrooms,  but  in  the  villages  and  among  people  who 
work  with  them,  the  verdict  is  in:  The  state  system  doesn't  work, 
especially  with  low-key,  secret,  chronic  crime,  and  it  never  will.  Apart 
from  any  cultural  irrelevancy,  urban  Alaska  will  never  be  willing  to  spend 
the  money  an  effective  rural  system  would  cost,  say  people  like  Goldsmith 
and  Andy  Harrington,  the  head  of  Alaska  Legal  Services.  Right  now,  for 
instance,  instead  of  expanding  needed  services,  the  state  is  cutting  the 
Village  Public  Safety  Officer  program. 

Villages  have  no  choice  but  to  look  elsewhere  for  solutions  to  local 
crime  problems,  Harrington  said.  Even  if  they  have  police,  few  have  the 
institutions  needed  to  make  state  law  enforcement  work  --  no  jails,  courts 
lawyers,  labs,  parole  officers,  rehabilitation  programs  or  shelters. 

Local,  or  tribal,  courts  are  seen  as  a tool  for  villages  that  want  to 
get  a handle  on  their  problems.  It's  not  that  troopers  won't  come  to  a 
remote  village  when  there's  a serious  crime,  said  Lucy  Weedman,  an  anti- 
violence activist  in  New  Stuyahok,  a village  of  500  in  the  Bristol  Bay 
region  that  expects  to  have  a misdemeanor  tribal  court  up  and  running  in  a 
few  months.  But  the  crimes  plaguing  villagers  are  usually  misdemeanors 
like  fourth-degree  assault,  small  drug  transactions,  vandalism,  illegal 
sale  of  alcohol.  In  a small  community,  they  make  life  miserable  but 
prosecution  of  such  cases  is  not  a high  priority  for  the  state. 

IN  THE  COURTS 

Right  now,  tribal  courts  operate  on  some  level  in  villages  across  Alaska 
No  one  seems  able  to  produce  a list  of  where  or  what  kinds  of  cases  they 
handle.  Most,  but  by  no  means  all,  restrict  themselves  to  child  welfare  or 
juvenile  matters.  However,  many  village  courts  do  more  than  that, 
according  to  Ethan  Schutt,  attorney  for  the  Tanana  Chiefs  Council,  which 
serves  the  Interior  villages. 

"They  say  'Enough  is  enough.  We're  going  to  deal  with  this.'  " he  said. 

They  "keep  it  on  the  low  down,"  Schutt  said,  and  don't  ask  state  police 
to  enforce  their  decisions.  Villagers  accept  the  authority  of  tribal 
courts  because  of  their  respect  for  leaders  and  for  tradition,  Schutt  said 

Tribal  courts  don't  handle  cases  where  people  need  to  go  to  jail,  and 
parties  who  don't  accept  the  tribal  court's  authority  can  generally  have 
their  case  transferred  to  state  court. 

While  Michalski  ponders  the  Perryville  banishment  and  decides  if  he 
should  cancel  his  injunction,  the  whole  issue  of  tribal  courts  and  rural 
justice  is  exploding  around  him.  The  catalyst  seems  to  be  a 3-2  Alaska 
Supreme  Court  ruling  in  1999  in  the  case  of  John  v.  Baker,  which  declared 
that  sovereign  tribes  do  exist  in  Alaska.  Sovereign  means  they  have 
authority  similar  to  state  government.  The  majority,  led  by  Dustice  Dana 
Fabe,  said  tribes  exist  here  because  the  federal  government  decides  who 
has  tribal  status  and  has  listed  more  than  200  Alaska  villages  as 
sovereign  tribes. 

After  the  John  v.  Baker  ruling,  tribes  began  asserting  their  sovereign 
authority  in  ways  that  invited  legal  confrontation,  in  part  because  the 
Fabe  decision  said  only  that  a village  tribal  court  could  handle  a child 
custody  dispute  and  did  not  broadly  describe  tribal  authority.  At  least 
four  cases  are  now  working  their  way  up  through  state  and  federal  court 
systems  seeking  to  cement,  or  to  overrule,  tribal  sovereignty. 

One  case,  argued  before  the  Supreme  Court  in  Fairbanks  in  September, 
pits  the  Bethel-based  Association  of  Village  Council  Presidents  against 
two  families  that  sued  because  they  had  children  injured  in  AVCP  sponsored 
activities.  AVCP  said  it  was  a tribal  entity  with  sovereign  immunity, 
meaning  it  could  not  be  sued  unless  it  agreed.  Citing  John  v.  Baker,  a 
Superior  Court  judge  said  that  was  true.  The  Alaska  Legislature  filed 


arguments  in  the  appeal  opposing  tribal  immunity. 

A dispute  involving  the  handling  of  a child  protection  case  by  the 
tribal  court  in  North 
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| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  ! 

+ + 

Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 


<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.comj 
www.pechanga.netj  Frostys  Amerindian  and  ndn-aim  Mailing  Listsj 
newsgroup:  alt.nativej  UUCP  email 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars(3speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


My  son,  my  body  is  returning  to  my  mother  earth,  and  my  spirit  is  going 
very  soon  to  see  the  Great  Spirit  Chief.  When  I am  gone,  think  of  your 
country.  You  are  the  chief  of  these  people.  They  look  to  you  to  guide 
them.  Always  remember  that  your  father  never  sold  his  country.  You  must 
stop  your  ears  whenever  you  are  asked  to  sign  a treaty  selling  your 
home.  A few  years  more,  and  white  men  will  be  all  around  you.  They  have 
their  eyes  on  this  land.  My  son,  never  forget  my  dying  words.  This 
country  holds  your  father's  body.  Never  sell  the  bones  of  your  father 
and  mother. " 

Chief  Chief  Tuekakas,  Nez  Perce,  Wallowa  Band  to  his  son. 

Thunder  Traveling  to  Loftier  Mountain  Heights  (Chief  Joseph) 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  i 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  j 
j languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  I 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  [ 

[ learned  by  children.  | 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  j 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  t 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

j Institute  j 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

[ one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

i rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

t it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

i defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem.  '"  | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
| Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

i i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 
j to  the  democratic  principles  | 

[ of  the  Republic  [ 

i and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
j borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
t Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 
i States  Constitution,  j 

! so  that  my  forefathers  \ 

\ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  | 
+- 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 

- + 

__  _+ 


| Journey 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 

| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 

| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 

| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 


| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

i 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


The  editorial  section  for  this  issue  is  dedicated  to  remembering 
Native  Veterans. 


http://www.yvwiiusdinvnohii.net/military.htm 

American  & Canadian  Indians 
In  The  Military 
US/Canadian  Indian  Tribes 
Serving  as  of  April  1,  2003 
Source:  Immigration  Policy  Center 
and  U.S.  Defense  Department 


Army  - 

2,985 

Eskimo 

- 98 

Aleut  - 

79  = 3,162 

Navy  - 

7,068 

Eskimo 

- 116 

Aleut  - 

199  = 7,383 

USMC  - 

1,111 

Eskimo 

- 30 

Aleut  - 

31  = 1,172 

USAF  - 

1,696 

Eskimo 

- 30 

Aleut  - 

22  = 1,748 

US/Canadian  : 

Indians 

total 

= 12,860 

, plus 

Eskimo 

- 274 

& Aleut 

- 291  Total  = 

13,  425 

Grand  Total  All  Serving  = 1,401,128 


Please  remember  the  POW/MIA's  in  prayer 

as  well  as  all  actively  serving  their  countries! 


http://www.history.navy.mil/faqs/faq61-3. htm 

American  Indian  Medal  of  Honor  Winners 
8 August  1997 

In  the  20th  century,  five  American  Indians  have  been  among  those  soldiers 
to  be  distinguished  by  receiving  the  United  States'  highest  military 
honor:  the  Medal  of  Honor.  Given  for  military  heroism  "above  and  beyond 
the  call  of  duty,"  these  warriors  exhibited  extraordinary  bravery  in  the 
face  of  the  enemy  and,  in  two  cases,  made  the  ultimate  sacrifice  for  their 
country. 

lack  C.  Montgomery.  A Cherokee  from  Oklahoma,  and  a First  Lieutenant 
with  the  45th  Infantry  Division  Thunderbirds . On  22  February  1944,  near 
Padiglione,  Italy,  Montgomery's  rifle  platoon  was  under  fire  by  three 
echelons  of  enemy  forces,  when  he  single-handedly  attacked  all  three 
positions,  taking  prisoners  in  the  process.  As  a result  of  his  courage, 
Montgomery's  actions  demoralized  the  enemy  and  inspired  his  men  to  defeat 
the  Axis  troops. 

Ernest  Childers.  A Creek  from  Oklahoma,  and  a First  Lieutenant  with  the 
45th  Infantry  Division.  Childers  received  the  Medal  of  Honor  for  heroic 
action  in  1943  when,  up  against  machine  gun  fire,  he  and  eight  men  charged 
the  enemy.  Although  suffering  a broken  foot  in  the  assault,  Childers 
ordered  covering  fire  and  advanced  up  the  hill,  single-handedly  killing 
two  snipers,  silencing  two  machine  gun  nests,  and  capturing  an  enemy 
mortar  observer. 

Van  Barfoot.  A Choctaw  from  Mississippi,  and  a Second  Lieutenant  in  the 
Thunderbirds.  On  23  May  1944,  during  the  breakout  from  Anzio  to  Rome, 
Barfoot  knocked  out  two  machine  gun  nests  and  captured  17  German  soldiers. 


Later  that  same  day,  he  repelled  a German  tank  assault,  destroyed  a Nazi 
fieldpiece  and  while  returning  to  camp  carried  two  wounded  commanders  to 
safety. 

Mitchell  Red  Cloud  Dr.  A Winnebago  from  Wisconsin,  and  a Corporal  in 
Company  E.,  19th  Infantry  Regiment  in  Korea.  On  5 November  1950,  Red  Cloud 
was  on  a ridge  guarding  his  company  command  post  when  he  was  surprised  by 
Chinese  communist  forces.  He  sounded  the  alarm  and  stayed  in  his  position 
firing  his  automatic  rifle  and  point-blank  to  check  the  assault.  This  gave 
his  company  time  to  consolidate  their  defenses.  After  being  severely 
wounded  by  enemy  fire,  he  refused  assistance  and  continued  firing  upon  the 
enemy  until  he  was  fatally  wounded.  His  heroic  action  prevented  the  enemy 
from  overrunning  his  company's  position  and  gained  time  for  evacuation  of 
the  wounded. 

Charles  George.  A Cherokee  from  North  Carolina,  and  Private  First  Class 
in  Korea  when  he  was  killed  on  30  November  1952.  During  battle,  George 
threw  himself  upon  a grenade  and  smothered  it  with  his  body.  In  doing  so, 
he  sacrificed  his  own  life  but  saved  the  lives  of  his  comrades.  For  this 
brave  and  selfless  act,  George  was  posthumously  award  the  Medal  of  Honor 
in  1954. 


http://www.history.navy.mil/faqs/faq61-2.htm 

Navajo  Code  Talkers:  World  War  II  Fact  Sheet 
12  August  1997 

Research  by  Alexander  Molnar  Dr.,  U.S.  Marine  Corps/U.S.  Army  (Ret.) 
Prepared  by  the  Navy  & Marine  Corps  WWII  Commemorative  Committee 

Guadalcanal,  Tarawa,  Peleliu,  Iwo  Dima:  the  Navajo  code  talkers  took  part 
in  every  assault  the  U.S.  Marines  conducted  in  the  Pacific  from  1942  to 
1945.  They  served  in  all  six  Marine  divisions.  Marine  Raider  battalions 
and  Marine  parachute  units,  transmitting  messages  by  telephone  and  radio 
in  their  native  language  --  a code  that  the  Dapanese  never  broke. 

The  idea  to  use  Navajo  for  secure  communications  came  from  Philip 
Dohnston,  the  son  of  a missionary  to  the  Navajos  and  one  of  the  few  non- 
Navajos  who  spoke  their  language  fluently.  Dohnston,  reared  on  the  Navajo 
reservation,  was  a World  War  I veteran  who  knew  of  the  military's  search 
for  a code  that  would  withstand  all  attempts  to  decipher  it.  He  also  knew 
that  Native  American  languages--notably  Choctaw--had  been  used  in  World 
War  I to  encode  messages. 

Dohnston  believed  Navajo  answered  the  military  requirement  for  an 
undecipherable  code  because  Navajo  is  an  unwritten  language  of  extreme 
complexity.  Its  syntax  and  tonal  qualities,  not  to  mention  dialects,  make 
it  unintelligible  to  anyone  without  extensive  exposure  and  training.  It 
has  no  alphabet  or  symbols,  and  is  spoken  only  on  the  Navajo  lands  of  the 
American  Southwest.  One  estimate  indicates  that  less  than  30  non-Navajos, 
none  of  them  Dapanese,  could  understand  the  language  at  the  outbreak  of 
World  War  II. 

Early  in  1942,  Dohnston  met  with  Major  General  Clayton  B.  Vogel,  the 
commanding  general  of  Amphibious  Corps,  Pacific  Fleet,  and  his  staff  to 
convince  them  of  the  Navajo  language's  value  as  code.  Dohnston  staged 
tests  under  simulated  combat  conditions,  demonstrating  that  Navajos  could 
encode,  transmit,  and  decode  a three-line  English  message  in  20  seconds. 
Machines  of  the  time  required  30  minutes  to  perform  the  same  job. 

Convinced,  Vogel  recommended  to  the  Commandant  of  the  Marine  Corps  that 
the  Marines  recruit  200  Navajos. 


In  May  1942,  the  first  29  Navajo  recruits  attended  boot  camp.  Then,  at 
Camp  Pendleton,  Oceanside,  California,  this  first  group  created  the  Navajo 


code.  They  developed  a dictionary  and  numerous  words  for  military  terms. 
The  dictionary  and  all  code  words  had  to  be  memorized  during  training. 


Once  a Navajo  code  talker  completed  his  training,  he  was  sent  to  a 
Marine  unit  deployed  in  the  Pacific  theater.  The  code  talkers'  primary  job 
was  to  talk,  transmitting  information  on  tactics  and  troop  movements, 
orders  and  other  vital  battlefield  communications  over  telephones  and 
radios.  They  also  acted  as  messengers,  and  performed  general  Marine  duties. 

Praise  for  their  skill,  speed  and  accuracy  accrued  throughout  the  war. 

At  Iwo  lima.  Major  Howard  Connor,  5th  Marine  Division  signal  officer, 
declared,  "Were  it  not  for  the  Navajos,  the  Marines  would  never  have  taken 
Iwo  lima."  Connor  had  six  Navajo  code  talkers  working  around  the  clock 
during  the  first  two  days  of  the  battle.  Those  six  sent  and  received  over 
800  messages,  all  without  error. 

The  lapanese,  who  were  skilled  code  breakers,  remained  baffled  by  the 
Navajo  language.  The  lapanese  chief  of  intelligence.  Lieutenant  General 
Seizo  Arisue,  said  that  while  they  were  able  to  decipher  the  codes  used  by 
the  U.S.  Army  and  Army  Air  Corps,  they  never  cracked  the  code  used  by  the 
Marines.  The  Navajo  code  talkers  even  stymied  a Navajo  soldier  taken 
prisoner  at  Bataan.  (About  20  Navajos  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  in  the 
Philippines.)  The  Navajo  soldier,  forced  to  listen  to  the  jumbled  words  of 
talker  transmissions,  said  to  a code  talker  after  the  war,  "I  never 
figured  out  what  you  guys  who  got  me  into  all  that  trouble  were  saying." 

In  1942,  there  were  about  50,000  Navajo  tribe  members.  As  of  1945,  about 
540  Navajos  served  as  Marines.  From  375  to  420  of  those  trained  as  code 
talkers;  the  rest  served  in  other  capacities. 

Navajo  remained  potentially  valuable  as  code  even  after  the  war.  For 
that  reason,  the  code  talkers,  whose  skill  and  courage  saved  both  American 
lives  and  military  engagements,  only  recently  earned  recognition  from  the 
Government  and  the  public. 


http : //members .tripod . com/~Quohadi/ code . html 
American  Indian  Code  Talkers 

ANADARKO,  OK,  - Many  of  the  American  public  know  that  in  World  War  II  a 
large  number  of  Navajo  served  as  "code  talkers"  for  the  Marines  in  the 
Pacific.  There  have  been  books  and  articles  published  which  cover  their 
service,  and  they  have  been  highly  honored  in  many  ways.  Fewer  people  are 
aware,  however,  that  there  were  other  code  talkers  in  both  World  Wars  from 
many  tribes  who  served  in  the  Pacific  and  in  Europe. 

In  all,  at  least  17  tribes  have  been  identified  as  serving  in  this 
manner  by  Dr.  William  C.  Meadows,  an  Anadarko,  OK  scholar  whose  book  on 
the  Comanche  code  talkers  of  World  War  II  is  currently  under  review  by  the 
University  of  Texas  Press.  The  tribes  identified  include  Cheyenne, 
Comanche,  Cherokee,  Choctaw,  Osage,  and  Yankton  Sioux  in  WW  I,  and  in  WW 
II,  Chippewa,  Choctaw,  Comanche,  Creek,  Hopi,  Kiowa,  Menominee,  Muscogee- 
Seminole,  Navajo,  Oneida,  Pawnee,  Sac  & Fox,  and  Sioux  (both  Lakota  and 
Dakota  dialects) . 

Meadows  identifies  two  types  of  code  talking,  which  he  calls  Type  I and 
Type  II.  The  former  involved  actual  encoding  of  messages  and  translation 
of  code  into  the  code  talkers'  native  languages.  The  second  type  involved 
the  planned  or  spontaneous  use  of  Native  American  languages  to  relay 
strategic  messages  without  further  encoding. 

An  informational  appendix  is  included  below  which  identifies  the  tribes 
whose  warriors  served  United  States  armed  forces  in  this  manner,  beginning 
with  the  Choctaw  in  World  War  I,  who  practiced  the  first  type  of  code 
talking.  In  all  instances,  the  use  of  these  native  languages  foiled  enemy 
attempts  to  decipher  the  communications  of  United  States  armed  forces.  The 
result  was  often  a dramatic  turn  in  the  tide  of  battle,  and  thousands  of 


allied  lives  were  saved  which  would  have  inevitably  been  lost  in  continued 
fighting.  The  code  talking  of  these  American  Indian  warriors  was  practiced 
under  dangerous,  harrowing  conditions,  willingly  and  without  question. 
Perhaps  even  more  remarkable,  it  was  a service  which  they  rendered  to  a 
government  which  had  conquered  their  own  people.  Some  of  the  code  talkers 
lost  their  lives,  and  many  were  wounded  during  the  two  World  Wars.  Many  of 
these  brave  men  have  since  passed  on  to  the  land  of  the  spirits, 
unrecognized  by  this  country.  The  United  States  has  never  officially 
recognized  the  code  talkers,  although  the  French  government  awarded  them 
or  their  tribes  their  highest  military  honor  in  1989. 

The  petition  appended  to  this  article  is  being  circulated  by  friends  and 
families  of  Native  American  code  talkers  of  World  War  I and  II  in  a grass 
roots  effort  to  get  their  country  to  recognize  this  valiant,  ingenious 
service  in  an  appropriate  manner.  The  signatories  to  this  petition  are 
asking  the  U.S.  government  to  rectify  this  omission  now  by  awarding  the 
code  talkers  of  both  types  the  Medal  of  Honor  for  their  valiant,  unique, 
and  outstanding  service  above  and  beyond  the  call  of  duty. 

Appendix  adapted  from:  Meadows,  William  C.  They  Spoke  Comanche:  the 
Comanche  Code  Talkers  in  World  War  II.  In  Press.  University  of  texas  Press, 
Austin,  TX. 

APPENDIX: 

Native  American  Code  Talkers  : World  Wars  I and  II  Code  Talking  Types  1 
and  2:  Explanation 

Type  1 = Formally  developed  special  coded-encoded  vocabularies  in  Native 
American  languages. 

Type  2 = Informal  use  of  everyday  non-coded  Native  American  languages. 


World  War  I 

Tribe  and  Type  of  Code  Talk  Practiced 

Cheyenne  2 

Choctaw  1 

Comanche  2 

Cherokee  2 

Osage  2 

Yankton  Sioux  2 
World  War  II 

Tribe  and  Type  of  Code  Talk  Practiced 

Comanche  1 

Navajo  1 

Chippewa  2 

Choctaw  2 

Creek  2 

Hopi  2 

Kiowa  2 

Menominee  2 

Muscogee-Seminole  2 

Oneida  2 

Pawnee  2 

Sac  & Fox  2 

Sioux  (Lakota  & Dakota)  2 

FOR  FURTHER  INFO:  Liz  Pollard,  Smoke  Signals  Enterprises, 
505  W.  Louisiana  Ave.,  Anadarko,  OK  73005  (405)247-2251 
E-mail:  lpollard@smokesig.com 
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Native  American  Women  Veterans 

Written  by:  Dudith  Bellafaire,  Ph.D.,  Curator 

Women  In  Military  Service  For  America  Memorial  Foundation,  Inc. 

Very  little  is  known  about  the  contributions  of  Native  American  women  to 
the  United  States  military.  The  Women  In  Military  Service  For  America 
Memorial  Foundation  is  attempting  to  fill  this  gap  by  encouraging  Native 
American  women  veterans  to  register  with  the  Memorial  so  that  their 
stories  may  be  recorded  and  preserved.  We  are  also  conducting  research  on 
the  contributions  of  Native  American  women  of  earlier  eras. 

Historians  have  only  recently  rediscovered  and  verified  the  actions  of 
an  Oneida  woman,  Tyona janegen,  at  the  battle  of  Oriskany  during  the 
American  Revolution  (1775-1783).  Tyonajanegen  was  married  to  an  American 
Army  officer  of  Dutch  descent.  She  fought  at  her  husband's  side  on 
horseback  during  the  battle,  loading  her  husband's  gun  for  him  after  he 
was  shot  in  the  wrist. 

The  story  of  Sacajawea,  the  Shoshone  woman  who  accompanied  the  Lewis  and 
Clark  expedition  of  the  early  19th  century,  is  somewhat  better  known.  Much 
of  what  is  common  knowledge  is  myth,  however.  Sacajawea  has  been 
remembered  as  a guide.  In  reality,  she  served  as  an  interpreter  for 
members  of  the  expedition,  who  were  unfamiliar  with  the  Indian  language. 
"Bird  Woman's"  service  is  described  in  the  journals  kept  by  Army  Captains 
Meriwether  Lewis  and  William  Clark  during  the  expedition. 

Four  Native  American  Catholic  Sisters  from  Fort  Berthold,  South  Dakota 
worked  as  nurses  for  the  War  Department  during  the  Spanish  American  War 
(1898).  Originally  assigned  to  the  military  hospital  at  Jacksonville, 
Florida,  the  nurses  were  soon  transferred  to  Havana,  Cuba.  One  of  the 
nurses.  Sister  Anthony  died  of  disease  in  Cuba  and  was  buried  with 
military  honors. 

Fourteen  Native  American  women  served  as  members  of  the  Army  Nurse  Corps 
during  World  War  I,  two  of  them  overseas.  Mrs.  Cora  E.  Sinnard,  a member 
of  the  Oneida  Tribe  and  a graduate  of  the  Episcopalian  School  of  Nursing 
in  Philadelphia,  served  eighteen  months  in  France  with  a hospital  unit 
provided  by  the  Episcopal  Church.  Charlotte  Edith  (Anderson)  Monture  of 
the  Iroquois  Nation  also  served  as  an  Army  nurse  in  France.  Charlotte  was 
born  in  1890  in  Ohsweken,  Ontario,  Canada.  In  1917,  she  left  her  job  as  an 
elementary  school  nurse  to  join  the  Army  Nurse  Corps.  She  later  referred 
to  her  service  in  France  at  a military  hospital  as  "the  adventure  of  a 
lifetime."  Charlotte  passed  away  in  1996,  at  the  age  of  106. 

Nearly  800  Native  American  women  served  in  the  military  during  World  War 
II.  Elva  (Tapedo)  Wale,  a Kiowa,  left  her  Oklahoma  reservation  to  join 
theWomen ' s Army  Corps.  Private  Tapedo  became  an  "Air  WAC, " and  worked  on 
Army  Air  Bases  across  the  United  States.  Corporal  Bernice  (Firstshoot) 
Bailey  of  Lodge  Pole,  Montana,  joined  the  Women's  Army  Corps  in  1945  and 
served  until  1948.  After  the  war,  she  was  sent  to  Wiesbaden,  Germany,  as 
part  of  the  Army  of  Occupation. 

Beatrice  (Coffey)  Thayer  also  served  in  the  Army  of  Occupation  in 
Germany.  Beatrice  remembers  being  assigned  to  KP  with  German  POWs,  who 
were  accompanied  by  armed  guards.  Beatrice  was  in  Germany  when  the  Berlin 
Wall  went  up,  and  remained  in  the  Army  until  the  1970s. 

Alida  (Whipple)  Fletcher  joined  the  Army  during  World  War  II  and  trained 
as  a medical  specialist.  She  was  assigned  to  the  hospital  at  Camp  Stoneman, 
California,  which  was  an  Army  port  of  embarkation  for  the  Pacific.  Alida 
was  on  duty  the  night  two  ships  loaded  with  explosives  collided  at  a 
nearby  ammunition  dump,  killing  approximately  400  sailors  and  wounding 
many  more.  The  wounded  were  brought  to  the  hospital  where  Alida  worked. 

She  remembers  that  night  as  the  most  tragic  of  her  life. 

First  Lieutenant  Julia  (Nashanany)  Reeves,  a member  of  the  Potawatomie 
Indian  Tribe  of  Crandon,  Wisconsin,  joined  the  Army  Nurse  Corps  in  1942, 
and  was  assigned  to  one  of  the  first  medical  Units  shipped  to  the  Pacific. 
The  52nd  Evacuation  Hospital  Unit  was  sent  to  New  Caledonia  before  its 
members  had  received  their  Army  uniforms.  When  the  hospital  ship  Solace 
arrived  at  New  Caledonia,  Julia  was  assigned  temporary  duty  aboard  the 
ship.  The  following  year,  Julia  was  transferred  to  the  23rd  Station 
Hospital  in  Norwich,  England,  where  she  was  stationed  during  the  invasion 


of  Normandy.  She  remained  in  Norwich  through  V-D  Day,  returning  shortly 
afterward  to  the  United  States.  During  the  Korean  War,  Dulia  mobilized 
with  the  804th  Station  Hospital. 

Private  Minnie  Spotted-Wolf  of  Heart  Butte,  Montana,  enlisted  in  the 
Marine  Corps  Women's  Reserve  in  Duly  1943.  She  was  the  first  female 
American  Indian  to  enroll  in  the  Corps.  Minnie  had  worked  on  her  father's 
ranch  doing  such  chores  as  cutting  fence  posts,  driving  a two-ton  truck, 
and  breaking  horses.  Her  comment  on  Marine  boot  camp  "Hard  but  not  too 
hard . " 

Ola  Mildred  Rexroat,  an  Oglala  Sioux  from  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation, 
South  Dakota,  joined  the  Women's  Airforce  Service  Pilots  (WASP)  directly 
out  of  high  school.  Her  job  was  to  tow  targets  for  aerial  gunnery  students 
at  Eagle  Pass  Army  Air  Base  in  Texas.  Towing  targets  for  student  gunners 
was  a fairly  dangerous  assignment,  but  "Rexy"  was  happy  to  be  able  to 
contribute  to  the  war  effort  in  a meaningful  way.  After  the  war  ended,  Ola 
joined  the  Air  Force  and  served  for  almost  ten  years. 

During  the  1950s  and  1960s,  fewer  women  felt  the  call  to  military 
service.  The  services,  however,  were  in  desperate  need  of  womanpower 
during  the  Korean  conflict  and  the  Vietnam  War,  and  conducted  extensive 
recruitment  campaigns  aimed  at  young  women.  Many  Native  American  women 
answered  their  country's  call.  Sarah  Mae  Peshlakai,  a member  of  the  Navajo 
Tribe  from  Crystal,  New  Mexico,  enlisted  in  the  Women's  Army  Corps  in  1951 
and  served  until  1957.  Peshlakai  trained  as  a medical  specialist  and  was 
assigned  to  Yokohama  Army  Hospital  in  Dapan,  where  she  helped  care  for 
casualties  from  the  Korean  battlefields. 

Verna  Fender  entered  the  Navy  during  the  Korean  Conflict  and  trained  at 
Bainbridge,  Maryland.  She  was  severely  injured  during  basic  training  and 
was  sent  to  a Navy  hospital  for  physical  rehabilitation.  Undeterred,  Verna 
returned  to  Bainbridge  and  completed  her  training.  The  Navy  assigned  Verna 
to  its  base  in  San  Diego,  California,  where  she  completed  her  3-year  term 
of  enlistment,  working  in  the  departments  of  berthing  and  sectioning, 
supply,  and  ordnance.  Shirley  M.  Arviso,  a Navajo  of  the  Bitter  Water  Clan 
served  in  the  Navy  from  1953  through  1963.  She  was  the  Communications 
Officer  in  charge  of  a group  of  people  who  decrypted  classified  messages. 

Pearl  Ross,  a member  of  the  Arikara  Tribe  from  the  Fort  Berthold 
Reservation,  joined  the  Air  Force  in  1953,  and  trained  as  a medical 
specialist.  Her  first  assignment  was  to  the  Air  Force  hospital  in  Cheyenne 
Wyoming.  Pearl  was  then  assigned  to  Offutt  Air  Force  Base  in  Nebraska, 
where  she  worked  in  the  865th  Medical  Group  at  SAC  HQ.  During  theVietnam 
era,  she  saw  many  men  who  had  been  wounded  in  the  combat  theater.  Pearl 
volunteered  for  overseas  duty,  but  was  turned  down  because  the  Air  Force 
was  hesitant  to  send  women  to  Vietnam. 

Linda  Woods  enlisted  in  the  Air  Force  in  the  late  1950s  and  was  on  duty 
when  President  Kennedy  was  assassinated.  She  remembers  that  the  air  base 
where  she  was  stationed  went  on  full  alert.  A later  assignment  took  her  to 
the  southern  United  States  during  the  Civil  Rights  movement.  As  a non- 
white, she  found  the  environment  somewhat  difficult,  however,  she  retained 
pride  in  her  uniform  as  a woman  of  color. 

Barbara  Monteiro  joined  the  WAC  in  1963  and  took  her  basic  and 
secretarial  training  at  Ft.  McClellan.  Alabama.  Her  first  duty  assignment 
was  to  Ft.  Huachuca,  Arizona,  where  she  worked  for  three  years  in  the 
travel  office  and  motor  pool  in  support  of  troop  readiness  during  the 
Vietnam  War.  In  1966,  Monteiro  was  assigned  to  Ft.  Richardson,  Alaska, 
where  she  served  as  an  administration  specialist  at  the  Education  Center 
for  a year.  Lance  Corporal  Valla  Dee  lack  Egge  of  Dougherty,  Oklahoma, 
served  in  the  U.S.  Marine  Corps  in  the  early  1960s  as  the  executive 
secretary  to  two  commanding  generals  of  the  Parris  Island  Marine  Corps 
Base,  South  Carolina. 

Increasing  numbers  of  women,  including  Native  Americans,  entered  the 
military  in  the  1970s  and  1980s.  Patricia  White  Bear  joined  the  Navy  in 
1981.  She  trained  as  an  instrumentman  and  served  at  sea  repairing, 
adjusting  and  calibrating  the  wide  variety  of  mechanical  measuring 
instruments  used  aboard  ships.  Dolores  Kathleen  Smith,  a Cherokee, 
graduated  from  the  Air  Force  Academy  in  1982.  She  completed  navigator 
training  and  was  assigned  to  a KC-135  unit.  She  served  in  the  operational 


plans  division  of  her  unit  and  also  as  an  instructor  before  retiring  as  a 
captain  from  the  Air  Force  in  1990. 

Darlene  Yellowcloud  of  the  Lakota  Tribe  was  inspired  to  join  the  Army 
because  so  many  of  the  men  in  her  family  had  served.  Her  grandfather.  Bear 
Saves  Life,  was  killed  in  action  in  France  during  World  War  I.  Her  father, 
brothers,  brothers-in-law,  uncles  and  cousins  were  all  veterans.  Darlene 
was  assigned  to  the  U.  S.  Army  in  Korea  as  a Specialist  4th  Class. 

Lawnikwa  Spotted-Eaglefortune  joined  the  Army  in  1988,  and  attended  Basic 
Training  at  Fort  Dix,  New  Jersey.  Acting  as  a guide-on  carrier,  she  was 
injured  when  another  carrier  grounded  a guide  iron  through  her  foot  into 
the  ground.  She  still  has  the  scar,  and  now  serves  as  a member  of  the 
Virginia  Air  National  Guard. 

As  of  1980,  at  least  sixty  Native  American  women  were  serving  in  the 
Eskimo  Scouts,  a special  unit  of  the  Alaska  National  Guard.  The  Eskimo 
Scouts  patrol  the  western  coastline  of  Alaska  and  the  islands  separating 
Alaska  and  Russia.  The  Scouts  are  the  only  members  of  the  National  Guard 
who  have  a continuous  active  duty  mission.  This  unit  was  organized  during 
World  War  II,  and  the  wives  of  scout  battalion  members  have  always  been 
involved  in  patrol  missions.  Women  were  admitted  as  official  members  in 
1976,  and  only  then  began  to  receive  pay,  benefits  and  recognition  for 
their  work.  Scouts  currently  patrol  ice  flows  in  the  Bering  Straits, 
monitor  movements  on  the  tundra,  and  perform  Arctic  search  and  rescue 
efforts  as  required. 

Native  American  women  lost  their  lives  in  the  service  of  their  nation. 
Katherine  Matthews  of  Cherokee,  North  Carolina,  joined  the  Navy  in  the 
late  1970s  and  trained  as  an  Aviation  Machinist's  Mate.  She  died  while 
serving  in  California  in  1985.  Terri  Ann  Hagen,  a former  Army  medic,  was  a 
member  of  the  Army  National  Guard  when  she  was  killed  fighting  a fire  on 
Storm  King  Mountain  in  Colorado  in  1994. 

As  of  1994,  1,509  Native  American  women  and  Native  Alaskan  women  were 
serving  in  the  military  forces  of  the  United  States.  Thousands  more  have 
served  in  the  military  over  time.  The  Women's  Memorial  has  only  111  Native 
American  women  veterans  registered  to  date,  however.  As  more  Native 
American  women  veterans  are  registered  at  the  Memorial,  their  stories  will 
be  available  to  the  interested  public.  Please  help  us  commemorate  Native 
American  History  month  by  registering  a Native  American  veteran  at  the 
Memorial . 

Please  contact  the  Curator's  Office  of  the  Women  In  Military  Service  For 
America  Memorial  Foundation  with  questions  or  requests  for  further 
information . 


Women  In  Military  Service  For  America  Memorial  Foundation,  Inc. 

Dept.  560 

Washington,  DC  20042-0560 
800-222-2294 
703-533-1155 
FAX:  703-931-4208 
wimsacura@aol . com 

WINTER  REZ  HELP  -=-=-  WINTER  REZ  HELP  -=-=-  WINTER  REZ  HELP  -=-=- 

If  you  know  of  a reliable  point  where  funds  can  be  sent  to  assist 
these  precious  elders  please  drop  me  a note  at  gars@nanews.org 
and  make  the  subject  (all  caps)  WINTER  HELP. 

> this  list  will  remain  up  until  January  > 

PLEASE  email  gars@nanews . org  with  any  updates/additions 

From:  wn27  <wn27@waseskun . net> 

Sub j : Winter  Clothing 

Mailing  List:  Frostys  Amerindian  <f rostysamerindian@yahoogroups . com> 

Good  evening, 

I was  asked  to  request  winter  clothing,  coats,  boots,  gloves,  t-shirts, 
sweat  shirts,  etc.  for  the  Waseskun  Healing  Center  men  from  anyone  in 


the  vacinity  of  Montreal/Kahnawake  who  may  have  extras.  Many  of  the  men 
do  not  have  warm  clothes  and  are  from  the  north,  Atlantic  Canada  or 
Ontario.  We  can  arrange  to  have  them  picked  up.  We  can  be  contacted  by 
e-mail  (staff@waseskun.net)  or  by  phone  (450-883-2034)  - 3o-ann. 


From:  "Brigitte  Thimiakis"  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub j : Urgent  Winter  Request 
To:  <gars@nanews .org 

Greetings  Gary, 

The  needs  are  great  in  more  places  than  could  be  listed,  but  *these* 
children  and  elders  do  not  receive  much  support  from  anyone  else  as  far 
as  we  know,  so  this  year  again  we  are  committed  to  helping  them. 

Please  read  this  request,  and  do  what  you  can  to  help  them  this  winter. 

If  you  have  a site,  permission  is  given  to  put  it  there  as  long  as  you 
send  us  the  link.  If  your  site  still  has  our  request  from  last  year, 
please  replace  it  with  the  new  request  below,  as  it  has  several 
important  changes.  Many  thanks  for  your  time  and  assistance. 

With  warmest  wishes  to  all  of  you, 
respectfully, 

Brigitte 

<Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  The  Children> 


Urgent  Winter  Request  for  Donations  - Winter  2003 

Greetings, 

If  you  wish  to  make  a difference  and  help  children  and  elders  through 
the  harsh  winter  months  in  Montana,  please  take  the  time  to  read  this 
request.  On  behalf  of  reliable  Northern  Cheyenne  contacts  from  Lame 
Deer,  we  are  once  again  collecting  donations  for  those  in  need 
on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  reservation. 

The  donations  that  you  can  send  are:  new  and  good  quality  used  warm 
items,  (clothing  and  blankets),  as  well  as  toys. 

The  toys  will  be  distributed  during  the  Christmas  give  away 
but  the  clothes  and  blankets  will  be  distributed  right  away. 

During  Montana  winters,  the  temperature  can  drop  to  30  or  40  degrees 
below  zero  so  warm  winter  clothing  and  blankets  can  be  lifesaving. 

It  is  best  if  donations  are  received  by  Dec.  10th. 

Our  goal  is  to  help  the  children,  the  elders,  the  single  parent 
families,  or  families  unable  to  make  ends  meet  due  to  the  high 
unemployment  rate,  the  difficult  conditions  and  the  extreme  poverty  on 
the  reservation.  We  would  like  to  help  everyone  we  possibly  can  on  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  who  is  in  need,  but  our  priority  is  the 
elders  and  children. 

The  children  need  all  the  help  and  encouragement  they  can  get. 

List  of  useful  donations  : 

- blankets 

- warm  winter  coats  and  clothing 

- socks,  gloves,  boots,  hats  and  scarves 

- toys  (educational  toys  included) 

- school  supplies 

- They  can  also  use  grooming  supplies  like  toothpaste,  tooth  brushes, 
soaps  and  shampoos,  combs,  hair  brushes,  hair  barrettes,  rubber  bands 
or  other  types  of  hair  or  pony  tail  holders.  Last  but  not  least  : 
pampers  diapers  or  pull-ups. 

- There  is  a special  need  for  men's  winter  coats,  clothing,  hats,  boots, 
gloves  and  anything  else  that  protects  against  the  cold  weather. 

The  men's  winter  wear  is  for  the  Tongue  River  Homeless  Shelter. 


Donations  can  be  sent  to  the  following  address: 


Honor  Your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children 
% Sue  Buck 
PO  Box  901 

Great  Falls,  MT  59403-0901 

Please  contact  suemontana@mcn.net 

for  mailing  information  other  than  regular  US  Mail 

service.  (Also  please  include  your  name  and  address  if  you  would  like 
for  us  to  acknowledge/confirm  receipt  of  your  donations.) 

If  you  cannot  send  items  due  to  the  shipping  cost,  you  can  still  help 
by  sending  a money  donation . Please  be  assured  that  it  will  be  used 
only  for  the  children  and  elders  this  winter  and/or  for  their  Christmas; 
even  small  amounts  can  help  them. 

The  address  for  money  donations  is  the  same  as  above. 

You  will  receive  a receipt  which  may  be  used  for  tax  purposes. 

Please  contact  us  before  you  send  money  (email  addresses  listed  below) . 

The  priority  of  our  group,  "Honor  your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children" 
is  to  make  sure  all  donations  get  to  where  they  are  supposed  to  and 
recognized.  It  is  very  important  to  us  to  make  sure  that  everything  is 
distributed  fairly  and  to  those  in  the  greatest  need. 

Contact  Info: 

Sue  Buck,  Project  Coordinator,  MT 
suemontana@mcn . net 

Brigitte  Thimiakis,  European  Link 
thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr 

If  you  would  like  to  learn  more  about  the  donation  projects,  please  read 

our  Shipment  and  Group  Project  Status: 

http : //www. geocities . com/honoryourspirit/shipmentl . html 

Our  heartfelt  thanks  to  everyone  for  your  support. 

"Your  help  makes  a huge  difference  for  those  who  have  never  received 
help. Your  donations  provide  hope  and  encouragement  to  those  who  have 
never  known  these  qualities.  Your  concern  and  solidarity  can  improve 
the  lives  of  many  children,  elders,  families,  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Reservation.  There  is  still  a lot  to  do  but  all  together  you  can  help 
us  make  these  dreams  come  true." 

Thank  you  for  being  a part  of  this  project  and  supporting  it. 

Manuel  Redwoman,  Northern  Cheyenne/Lakota/Arapaho. 
oooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 

Our  group  opposes  all  forms  of  child  abuse,  and  believes  that  only 
awareness,  prevention  and  support  can  reduce  the  number  of  children  who 
suffer. 

Please  visit  our  pages  and  our  group  against  child  abuse  & violence. 

"Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  the  Children" 

STOP  CHILD  ABUSE  AND  NEGLECT 

http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit/ stopabuse . html 
http : //www. geocities . com/honoryourspirit/home . html 
oooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 

WINTER  REZ  HELP  WINTER  REZ  HELP  WINTER  REZ  HELP  -=- 

If  you  know  of  a reliable  point  where  funds  can  be  sent  to  assist 
these  precious  elders  please  drop  me  a note  at  gars@nanews.org 
and  make  the  subject  (all  caps)  WINTER  HELP. 

> this  list  will  remain  up  until  January  > 

PLEASE  email  gars@nanews . org  with  any  updates/additions 


Dohiyi  Am  Oginalu 

> > 

Gary  Smith  Night  Owl  (*,*)  gars@speakeasy.org 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Love  of  country  spurs  Native  people  to  fight 

In  the  six  years  that  I written  about  Native  American  veterans,  I've  been 
continually  amazed  by  the  number  of  Native  American  soldiers  who  fought, 
died,  were  injured  or  held  prisoner  in  defense  of  this  country. 

I am  astonished  that,  when  drafted.  Native  people  went  to  war  with  few 
complaints.  Many  joined  the  military  and  served  the  country  well,  too. 

There  were  Native  Americans  in  all  the  wars;  the  Navajo  code  talkers  had  a 
significant  role  in  the  success  of  World  War  II,  when  they  provided  a way 
to  send  messages  the  enemy  was  unable  to  crack. 

On  reservations,  the  military  men  and  women  are  held  in  high  esteem. 

Most  of  the  reservations  have  two  or  even  three  military  post 
organizations  with  accompanying  war  mothers  groups.  Most  reservations 
celebrate  Veterans  Day  with  elaborate  powwows  and  ceremonies.  Stories 
about  their  feats  in  the  service  come  in  from  all  reservations. 


In  some  of  those  stories,  pointed  questions  arise  as  to  why  Indian 
reservations  and  Native  people  strongly  support  the  U.S.  government's 
military  when  they  were  at  war  with  the  U.S.  government  at  one  time  in 
history.  Here  is  what  I mean:  I talked  with  a woman  from  Red  Lake  who  told 
me  her  father  had  been  a prisoner  of  the  Germany  army.  He  was  held  in  a 
cave  with  other  Americans.  The  soldiers  would  bring  them  out  one  by  one, 
interrogate  and  shoot  them,  she  said.  When  it  came  her  father's  turn,  the 
German  officers  saw  he  was  American  Indian.  Through  a translator  they  told 
him  he  had  suffered  enough  in  his  country  and  let  him  go. 

My  uncle,  who  was  a prisoner  of  war  in  World  War  II,  spent  months 
without  contact.  My  grandmother  and  his  family  didn't  know  where  he  was  or 
what  had  happened  to  him.  One  day,  he  came  home  dressed  in  all-white  Navy 
bell  bottoms  and  the  typical  sailor  cap.  I was  too  young  to  understand  the 
meaning  of  his  return.  I only  knew  there  was  a great  deal  of  crying  and 
laughing  at  the  same  time.  His  grandfather  had  been  in  the  wars  with  the  U. 
S.  government. 

The  irony  is  the  period  in  which  there  were  wars  between  the  government 
and  Indian  tribes  wasn't  that  long  ago.  In  1876,  the  Lakota  fought  a 
defining  battle  near  the  Big  Horn  River  at  Greasy  Grass,  Mont.,  that  would 
be  called  the  Battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn. 

When  the  dust  settled,  Maj.  Gen.  George  Armstrong  Custer  and  his  men 
were  dead.  It  was  the  Lakota's  last  victory,  however,  as  U.S.  Cavalry 
reinforcements  descended  on  the  bands,  and  the  people  were  forced  back  to 
the  reservations. 

That  is  the  most  well-known  battle  in  our  area.  It  would  be  unusual  for 
anyone  in  this  region  not  to  know  of  the  Battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn. 
That,  sometimes,  freezes  Native  people  in  that  time  - our  history  is  the 
Battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn. 

From  that  battle,  it  is  only  a short  40  years  until  1917,  when  men  and 
women  from  tribal  nations  enlisted  or  were  drafted  into  the  military  to 
fight  and  die  in  World  War  I - the  biggest  war  of  that  time. 

Then  some  24  years  later.  Native  people  were  called  on  to  fight  once 
again  in  1941  in  World  War  II. 

It  is  surprising  to  some  that  Native  men  and  women  enlist  and  go  to  war. 
It  also  is  surprising  that  the  tribes  honor  those  men  and  women  with 
celebrations  as  grand  as  any  celebration  on  the  reservations . 

When  you  ask  some  of  the  veterans  why  they  would  fight  for  a country 
that  didn't  treat  them  well  - at  one  time  they  were  segregated  in  the 
service  by  race  - some  answered  me  that  they  fight  and  serve  because  this 
is  their  country,  their  people  and  their  land.  It  is  well  and  good  they 
defend  it,  and  the  other  issues  will  solve  themselves. 

Yellow  Bird  writes  columns  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  780-1228,  (800)  477-6572  ext.  228 
or  dyellowbird@gfherald.com. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Protecting  trust  in  trust  fund 
November  9,  2003 
By  MARK  TRAHANT 

SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER  COLUMNIST 

Some  good  news  from  Iraq:  The  Wall  Street  Journal  reported  this  week  that 
contractors  and  engineers  are  returning  "a  sense  of  normalcy  to  their  vast 
oil  industry." 

That  means  Iraq's  oil  resources  will  soon  be  exported  in  greater 
quantities  and  the  money  earned  will  be  placed  in  a trust  fund  to  help 


rebuild  the  country. 

That's  the  end  of  today's  good  news. 

Here's  what's  really  bugging  me:  The  United  States  once  conquered  a 
people  who  lived  on  a land  rich  with  natural  resources.  The  money 
generated  from  those  lands  was  supposed  to  be  placed  into  a trust  fund, 
for  the  benefit  of  those  people.  But  along  the  way,  many  of  the  records 
were  lost  and  billions  of  dollars  disappeared. 

Not  to  worry,  the  government  said,  because  these  things  take  time.  And 
if  everyone  would  just  be  patient,  the  accounting  issues  will  one  day  get 
sorted  out.  Then,  of  course,  the  people's  rich  natural  resources  will 
bring  them  prosperity. 

I am  not  writing  about  Iraq.  I am  writing  about  two  centuries  of  U.S. 
government  management  of  American  Indian  land  and  natural  resources. 

A lawsuit  filed  by  Elouise  Cobell  in  1996  demanded  that  the  government 
account  for  its  management  of  money  collected  for  rent,  royalties  and 
other  payments  for  hundreds  of  thousands  of  American  Indian  individuals.  A 
note  of  disclosure:  I am  a member  of  a tribe  and  have  had  an  Individual 
Indian  Money  account,  so  I do  have  a stake  in  this  outcome  (along  with  500, 
000  or  so  other  folks) . I am  not,  though,  a direct  participant  in  the 
litigation  --  only  an  observer. 

And  it's  in  that  light,  as  an  observer,  that  I think  about  this  case  in 

its  broader  sense:  What  does  it  say  about  justice  and  our  nation's 

integrity? 

On  Sept.  25,  U.S.  District  Judge  Royce  Lamberth  ordered  the  Interior 
Department  to  account  for  all  individual  Indian  assets  held  in  trust  since 
1887.  This  is  a tough  charge  because  the  trustee  has  lost  so  many  of  the 
records;  it  requires  the  expensive  business  of  forensic  accounting. 

Enter  the  Congress.  Eager  to  "save"  the  Treasury  the  expense  of 
accounting  for  Indians'  money,  a rider  was  added  to  the  Interior 
Department's  budget  preventing  the  spending  of  any  money  to  implement  that 
court  order. 

But  when  something  is  enacted  this  foul  in  Congress,  no  member  wants  to 

claim  credit.  No  one  is  saying,  "Hey,  look,  I pushed  through  a bill  to 

steal  money  from  the  Indians!" 

On  the  contrary,  most  members  of  both  the  House  and  the  Senate  say  the 
action  was  inexcusable.  J.D.  Hayworth,  a conservative  Republican  from 
Arizona,  said  on  the  floor  of  the  House  that  it  was  "the  triumph  of  the 
unelected,  where  legislative  staffers,  along  with  staffers  from  the 
executive  branch,  presume  to  know  more  than  the  duly  elected  officials  of 
this  body." 

Hayworth  continued:  "In  a closed  conference,  in  15  minutes  time,  a 
provision  is  added  to  this  bill  which  passed  neither  the  House  nor  the 
other  body  and  is  thrust  upon  us  at  the  last  nanoseconds  of  the  11th  hour 
in  a cynical  attempt  to  say:  'Come  on,  we  dare  you.  There  is  needed 
firefighting  money  in  here.  We  dare  you  to  vote  against  it.'  " 

Washington  Sen.  Maria  Cantwell,  a Democrat,  said,  "After  a century  of 
mismanaging  Indian  assets,  it's  time  for  our  nation  to  keep  our  promises." 

She  also  suggests  the  rider  may  violate  the  Constitution's  separation  of 
powers  doctrine. 

Cantwell's  not  alone  in  thinking  Congress'  move  will  only  make  things 
worse  for  the  government  because  the  rider  essentially  tells  a federal 
court  to  buzz  off.  Imagine  how  an  already  angry  judge  will  react  the  next 
time  there's  an  issue  involving  this  case  before  his  court.  And  you  can  be 
sure  the  litigants  will  soon  be  back  in  court,  asking  to  block  this 
legislative  rider. 

So  the  unelected  triumph  may  be  only  temporary. 

The  amount  of  money  pending  in  this  case  is  huge,  probably  billions  of 
dollars.  The  best  thing  that  could  happen  next  would  be  some  sort  of 
settlement  --  especially  one  that's  fair. 

But  a one-sided,  hidden-in-the-dark  maneuver  that  serves  only  to  strip 
litigation  rights  is  not  a move  toward  that  settlement.  If  anything,  it 
only  adds  to  the  sense  that  the  United  States  cannot  be  trusted. 

That  takes  me  back  to  Iraq.  We're  telling  the  world  that  we  can  be 
trusted  to  manage  Iraqi  assets  for  the  Iraqi  people.  This  has  a familiar 
ring.  Perhaps  the  next  step  is  to  create  a Bureau  of  Iraqi  Affairs. 


Mark  Tnahant  is  editor  of  the  editorial  page. 

His  email  address:  marktrahant@seattlepi.com 
Copyright  c.  1996-2003  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 
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NOTES  FROM  INDIAN  COUNTRY 

Republican  organization  takes  hefty  swing  at  Indians 
By  Tim  Giago 

The  National  Federation  of  Republican  Assemblies  has  come  down  pretty 
hard  on  Indian  gaming. 

In  their  newsletter  last  week  they  asked  this  question: 

"They  (and  all  of  their  members)  live  in  the  United  States  yet  they  owe 
their  allegiance  to  another  government.  They  utilize  every  advantage  of 
living  here  but  refuse  to  be  accountable  to  our  laws.  They  do  not  pay 
taxes  yet  openly  insist  on  welfare.  Although  they  depend  on  millions  in 
government  largesse  they  also  put  millions  into  the  campaigns  of 
politicians  (Republican  and  Democrat  alike)  to  keep  the  money  flowing. 

They  play  the  sympathy  card  with  historic  revisionism  but  have  not 
sympathy  for  the  businesses,  cities  and  even  the  state  governments  they 
work  to  destroy.  If  any  official  suggests  that  they  should  not  get  these 
special  privileges  the  protest  will  be  dramatic  if  not  violent. 

Who  are  these  people?  No,  they  are  not  La  Cosa  Nostra  mobsters.  They  are 
not  spies  for  Cuba,  North  Korea  or  China.  They  are  not  even  illegal 
immigrants.  They  are  the  leadership  (but  not  necessarily  the  membership 
of)  America's  Indian  tribes. 

The  NFRA,  and  its  president  (who  wrote  this  diatribe)  Richard  Engle, 
believe  that  tribal  sovereignty  is  the  next  thing  to  Nazism.  Engle  wrote, 
"To  allow  any  one  group  special  access  to  unchecked  power  violates  every 
principle  upon  which  our  republic  was  founded.  Yet,  when  it  comes  to 
Indian  tribes,  the  federal  government  ignores  these  fundamental  principles 
and  has  created  governments  based  solely  upon  ethnic  heritage  Tribal 
ethnic  separatism  is  a politically  correct  form  of  official  Racism. 

My,  my,  such  stupidity.  First  of  all,  the  federal  government  did  not 
create  "governments  based  solely  upon  ethnic  heritage."  As  a matter  of 
fact,  long  before  the  federal  government  was  a federal  government  there 
were  hundreds  of  sovereign  nations  residing  upon  the  land  the  government 
now  claims  as  its  own.  There  were  sovereign  nations  that  stood  alone.  They 
did  not  need  federal  intervention  in  order  to  exist.  They  preceded  the 
United  States  government. 

I believe  Mr.  Engle  has  been  stirred  up  because  he  resents  the  fact  that 
the  Indian  nations  do  have  the  funds  and  the  right  to  contribute  to 
politicians  and  political  causes.  I would  bet  my  bottom  dollar  that  he 
never  thought  about  it  one  wit  when  the  tribes  were  so  poor  they  were 
barely  surviving.  Where  was  his  concern  back  then?  was  pretty  sure  that 
this  conceptual  backlash  would  raise  its  ugly  head  once  the  Republican 
Party  got  wind  of  the  fact  that  the  Indian  nations  in  California 
contributed  heavily  to  the  losing  campaign  of  the  Democrat,  Cruz 
Bustamante  in  the  California  governor's  race. 

Engle,  in  a false  effort  to  show  that  he  was  not  writing  to  benefit  one 
party,  generously  alluded  that  the  Indian  nations  contribute  to  "Democrats 
and  Republicans  alike."  I would  venture  to  say  that  if  all  of  the  Indian 
nations  in  California  had  concentrated  their  contributions  to  Arnold 
Swartzenegger,  a Republican;  he  would  not  have  written  a single  word  to 
criticize  the  Indian  gaming  establishment. 

Tribal  leaders  everywhere  should  beware  of  Richard  Engle  and  the 
National  Federation  of  Republican  Assemblies.  To  compare  the  Indian  people 


to  the  Mafia,  on  to  spies  from  Cuba,  North  Korea,  or  China  takes  a very 
sick  and  vivid  imagination.  Forewarned  is  forearmed. 

Dust  when  Republican  candidates  in  states  with  large  Indian  populations 
are  beginning  to  court  those  voters,  along  comes  the  NFRA  to  totally 
undermine  their  objectives.  Republican  candidates  in  states  such  as  South 
Dakota  and  New  Mexico  actively  campaigned  on  Indian  reservations  in  the 
last  election.  I believe  they  will  campaign  even  harder  among  Indian 
voters  in  the  upcoming  election  in  2004. 

For  too  many  years  the  Democrats  have  considered  the  Indian  vote  as 
theirs  automatically.  The  Republicans  have  done  little  to  change  that 
perspective . 

As  news  reports  reach  the  Indian  reservations  about  some  of  the  tactics 
taken  by  the  George  W.  Bush  Administration  to  weaken  or  even  undermine  the 
class  action  lawsuit  won  by  the  more  than  300,000  Indians  against  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  the  Interior  to  account  for  billions  of  dollars  in  lost  or 
stolen  Indian  monies,  the  Republican  Party  once  again  shoots  itself  in  the 
foot  by  attaching  a rider  to  the  Interior  Bill  that  could  delay  this 
victory  until  2005. 

The  Indian  people  have  been  ripped  off  for  years  by  the  incompetent 
bookkeeping  of  the  Interior  Department.  Many  tribal  members  are  now 
becoming  elderly  and  many  wanted  to  see  some  sort  of  settlement  take  place 
before  they  died. 

I suspect  that  much  of  the  shoddy  bookkeeping  was  intentional  to  cover 
up  a host  of  illegal  acts  committed  against  the  Indian  people  and  the 
Indian  nations  by  Interior.  The  extent  of  the  horrid  bookkeeping  will 
never  be  known  because  it  is  such  a mess  as  to  defy  clarification. 

Unfortunately  for  the  Indian  people,  the  war  in  Iraq  has  established  new 
(and  in  the  eyes  of  the  Bush  Administration)  and  greater  priorities  for 
federal  dollars.  There  is  no  longer  an  urgency  to  settle  one  of  the 
biggest  federal  rip-offs  in  the  history  of  this  country. 

Rebuilding  Iraq  and  supporting  the  war  there  and  in  Afghanistan  has 
drained  the  national  treasury  and  claims  by  the  Indian  nations  have  been 
dropped  to  the  very  bottom  of  the  "needs"  list. 

There  are  rich  Indian  tribes  and  very  poor  ones,  but  that  should,  in  no 
way,  diminish  the  need  for  accountability  within  the  Interior  Department 
nor  should  it  deter  the  government  from  settling  a debt  brought  about  by 
its  own  incompetence  and  illegal  maneuvering. 

For  the  NFRA  to  now  jump  upon  the  Indian  gaming  tribes  is  a case  of  bad 
timing  and  could  set  the  efforts  of  Republican  candidates  to  open  the 
doors  on  the  Indian  reservations  in  jeopardy. 
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Help  the  young 

The  drugs  are  the  one  that's  really  killing  the  people  ...  I guess  it's 
all  over.  Nobody  listens  anymore.  Nobody  lectures  these  young  people 
anymore.  That's  gone.  The  teaching's  gone. 

When  we  were  invited  to  go  to  a village,  they'd  tell  somebody  to  put  a 
fire  on  in  the  big  houses  and  everybody  goes.  The  whole  tribe  would  get  a 
lecture  from  the  chiefs.  If  you  do  something  wrong,  you're  going  to  shame 
your  family  name.  You  know,  it's  going  to  cost  a lot  of  money  to  try  and 
fix  it.  Well,  we  have  to  be  very  careful,  whatever  you  do  in  your  daily 
life. 

If  you  say  something  bad  to  the  next  person  . . . you  go  apologize  to 


him  before  the  sun  clips  off  the  mountain  tops.  If  you  don't,  you  are 
going  to  be  uncomfortable  with  it  the  rest  of  your  life.  You'd  hear  this 
constantly  every  day.  But  you  don't  hear  these  things  anymore.  No.  There's 
no  lecturing  these  young  people  anymore.  . . They  just  clean  up  after  work 
and  they  go  to  the  bar  and  they  stay  there  until  they  are  a different 
person.  I know  what  I'm  talking  about  because  I was  there.  I was  there 
myself.  . . It  really  hurts  my  feelings,  when  we  have  ceremonies.  They  are 
selling  drugs  right  inside  that  house.  You  know,  and  that  really  cuts  your 
heart  in  half.  I'm  standing  there,  trying  to  lecture  my  people,  and  they 
are  selling  them  right  there  because  they  have  no  respect  anymore.  They 
don't  even  respect  the  culture.  They  don't  even  respect  themselves, 
anymore.  And  that's  the  biggest  problem  we  got. 

I don't  know  how  we  will  straighten  it.  I think  we  are  losing  ground  on 
this  drug.  We're  losing  it.  And  a couple  of  the  young  people  barely  alive 
now  in  the  hospital  for  that  reason  . . . 

- Chief  Adam  Dyck 
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Indian  rights  still  ignored 
Wednesday,  November  05,  2003 

The  White  House  is  now  on  the  hook  for  refusing  to  settle  the  Indian 
trust  fund  mess.  The  effort  to  have  Congress  insert  an  anti-Indian 
provision  into  a recent  spending  bill  didn't  come  from  the  Interior 
Department,  but  from  the  White  House  itself,  according  to  news  reports. 

So,  it's  not  just  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  whom  history  may  judge 
harshly  for  continuing  long-standing  wrongs  against  the  first  Americans. 

It  also  will  be  George  W.  Bush. 

More  than  a century  ago,  the  U.S.  government  took  control  of  Indian 
assets,  including  grazing  fees,  oil  royalties  and  the  like.  The  government 
promised  to  manage  the  assets  in  the  Indians'  best  interests  but  instead 
grossly  mishandled  the  accounts  for  decades.  Today,  the  trust  funds  are 
such  a shambles  that  the  government  can't  figure  out  how  much  the  Indians 
are  owed. 

The  money  at  stake  isn't  welfare  or  tax  dollars.  Instead,  the  assets  are 
the  personal  property  of  up  to  500,000  Indians  nationwide.  The  multi- 
billion-dollar  government  swindle  dwarfs  the  Wall  Street  stock  and  mutual 
fund  scandals  of  recent  years. 

The  Indians  sued  the  government  over  the  matter  in  1996.  They  since  have 
won  key  court  victories.  This  fall,  a federal  judge  told  the  government  to 
repair  the  trust  fund  accounting  by  2007. 

But  last  week,  the  White  House  convinced  a House-Senate  conference 
committee  to  insert  an  ugly  and  damaging  provision  into  an  Interior 
Department  spending  bill.  The  "midnight  rider,"  as  one  opponent  called  it, 
erased  many  legal  victories  the  Indians  had  won. 

Norton  told  The  Denver  Post  the  Interior  Department  kept  its  distance  on 
the  matter,  letting  the  White  House  handle  it.  Regardless  of  which  Bush 
operative  drove  the  issue,  one  thing  is  clear:  Congress  in  the  modern  era 
wouldn't  dare  treat  any  other  ethnic  group  in  America  with  such  casual 
callousness . 

Senators  and  House  members  felt  pressured  to  vote  for  the  bill, 
including  the  anti-Indian  rider,  because  it  also  contained  money  to  fight 
forest  fires  and  run  the  national  parks.  Even  so,  the  bill  passed  by  very 
narrow  margins. 

On  its  surface,  the  rider  just  lets  the  government  delay  efforts  to  fix 
the  trust  funds  for  another  year.  But  coupled  with  the  existing  court 


order,  it  means  the  feds  won't  be  pressured  to  resolve  the  mess  until 
2008  - by  which  time  Bush  will  be  nearing  the  end  of  his  second  term,  if 
he  is  re-elected  next  year. 

Sadly,  the  delaying  tactic  continues  a long  history  of  presidents  who 
have  shirked  their  ethical  responsibility  to  keep  Uncle  Sam's  promises  to 
the  Indians.  Many  of  those  wrongs  can't  be  corrected  - no  one  has  a time 
machine  to  return  to  1890,  for  example,  and  stop  the  Wounded  Knee  massacre 
or  the  shameless  shenanigans  that  cheated  the  Utes  out  of  their  lands  that 
once  included  almost  all  of  Colorado's  Western  Slope. 

But  in  2003,  Bush  did  have  an  opportunity  to  get  on  the  right  side  of 
history.  Instead,  he  and  his  political  operatives  chose  the  easy  but 
unethical  way  out. 
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Indian  issues  snubbed  at  Democratic  debate 

Marijuana,  PC  and  other  issues  posed  to  candidates  over  Indians 

WASHINGTON  DC 

Sam  Lewin  11/5/2003 

The  Indian  questions  never  came  up. 

Eight  Democratic  presidential  candidates  spoke  about  topics  ranging  from 
gay  rights  to  marijuana  smoking,  but  never  fielded  any  questions  about 
Native  American  issues. 

The  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  sent  out  a press  release 
Tuesday  morning  saying  they  would  pose  two  questions  to  the  candidates 
during  a debate  in  Boston  Tuesday  night.  The  questions  would  have  related 
to  the  relationship  between  the  tribes  and  the  state. 

"[Our  participation]  speaks  volumes  as  to  the  seriousness  and  importance 
American  Indian  voters  will  have  at  the  next  election,"  NCAI  spokesman 
lason  McCarty  told  the  Native  American  Times  several  hours  before  the 
debate  took  place. 

NCAI  officials  say  they  were  sitting  in  the  crowd  but  never  got  selected 
to  ask  anything. 

"Even  though  we  were  told  we  would  be  able  to  ask  questions,  they 
apparently  picked  people  at  random.  We  were  seated  in  an  area  to  ask 
questions,  but  the  woman  with  the  microphone  had  [other]  priorities.  We 
let  them  know  every  commercial  break  that  we  had  questions,"  NCAI 
spokeswoman  Lillian  Sparks  told  the  Native  American  Times. 

Those  who  watched  the  debates  saw  a lively  forum,  but  no  Indian-related 
topics.  The  candidates  did  discuss  their  favorite  type  of  computer, 
whether  or  not  they  had  smoked  marijuana  and  how  they  would  have  managed  a 
baseball  game. 

"I  kind  of  thought  those  questions  were  a waste  of  time,"  said  Sparks. 
The  "America  Rocks  the  Vote"  forum  was  designed  to  give  the  candidates  a 
chance  to  discuss  the  issues  with  younger  voters.  Dick  Gephardt  is  the 
only  candidate  who  did  not  attend  the  debate. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2003  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Editorial:  Indian  Country's  Ugly  Baby 
Wednesday,  November  5,  2003 

When  the  Bush  administration  in  November  2001  proposed  creating  a new 
agency  to  handle  Indian  trust  assets,  tribal  leaders  rushed  to  keep  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  from  certain  death.  Without  the  BIA,  they  argued, 
there  was  no  trust  responsibility. 

"If  it's  our  ugly  baby,  then  we  need  to  fix  it,"  one  tribal  leader  said. 

The  spirited  defense  befuddled  the  Republicans,  who  thought  they  were 
doing  Indians  a favor.  "To  my  great  surprise,  the  tribes  are  very  strongly 
attached  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,"  Secretary  of  Interior  Gale 
Norton  would  later  tell  a House  committee. 

It  would  take  a few  more  months  before  Norton  saw  the  light.  She  finally 

killed  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Trust  Assets  Management,  a monster  tribal 

leaders  labeled  "Bite  'Em." 

But  two  years  later,  Indian  Country  is  finding  out  that  BITAM  is  still 
alive  and  kicking.  It's  only  gotten  larger,  by  eating  up  programs, 
resources  and  funding  that  used  to  belong  to  the  ugly  baby. 

The  chomping  started  with  the  transfer  of  several  major  trust  duties  to 
Ross  Swimmer,  who  was  promised  the  BITAM  job  but  given  an  even  bigger  one 

as  head  of  the  Office  of  Special  Trustee  when  it  fell  through.  Before 

anyone  had  a chance  to  object,  records,  probate,  data  cleanup  and  trust 
systems  were  stripped  from  the  BIA  and  given  to  OST. 

A short  while  later,  the  BIA  lost  control  of  the  appraisal  program. 
Instead  of  resolving  concerns  about  the  undervaluation  of  Indian  lands, 
the  administration  gave  everything  to  OST. 

It  was  a largely  cosmetic  change,  because  the  money  for  the  program 
still  comes  out  of  the  BIA  budget.  To  be  more  accurate,  it's  coming  from 
tribal  priority  allocation  funds.  Tribes  are  supposed  to  decide  how  this 
money  is  spent,  not  government  officials. 

All  of  this  is  apparently  not  enough.  Although  the  Appraisal  Foundation, 
a national  standards  organization,  gave  the  Indian  employees  who  perform 
appraisals  a good  review,  the  administration  has  decided  to  consolidate 
them  in  a new  unit  that  doesn't  have  a trust  responsibility. 

The  consequences  are  significant.  First  is  the  loss  of  Indian  preference 
Thanks  to  two  legal  memos  issued  in  recent  months,  the  Department  of 
Interior  has  fewer  incentives  to  hire  qualified  American  Indians  and 
Alaska  Natives  even  though  it's  the  law. 

Second,  the  proposal  undermines  self-governance  and  self-determination. 
Department  officials  are  unwilling  to  compact  and  contract  for  programs 
outside  the  BIA.  The  removal  of  more  and  more  Indian  programs  to  OST  and 
elsewhere  prevents  tribes  from  exercising  greater  control  of  their  affairs 

Finally,  consolidation  does  little  to  help  the  people  who  need  the 
services  most:  individual  Indians.  Tribes  have  the  resources  to  hire 
private  appraisers,  and  many  do.  Individuals  who  depend  on  their  trust 
land  for  their  livelihood,  don't.  A department  entity  will  only  keep 
economic  development  out  of  reach  for  the  nation's  poorest  citizens. 

Like  the  ongoing  reorganization  of  the  BIA  and  the  expansion  of  the  OST, 
the  consolidation  is  another  quick  fix  to  an  old  problem.  These  proposals 
give  the  impression  that  the  administration  is  doing  something,  but  it's 
only  busy  work.  Moving  boxes  around  doesn't  solve  anything. 

Real  issues,  meanwhile,  go  unresolved.  For  decades,  Navajo  landowners 
have  received  a pittance  for  use  of  their  land.  Yet  when  a court  report 
finally  documents  these  failings,  department  officials  refuse  to  address 
them. 

How  far  this  effort  goes  is  anyone's  guess.  With  the  White  House 
conspiring  with  Congress  to  undermine  the  trust  relationship,  tribal 
leaders  mght  soon  find  themselves  attached  to  an  agency  that  no  longer 
serves  them.  Gale  Norton  won't  be  surprised  then. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2003  Indianz. Com. 
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Editorial:  Crime  of  2 centuries 

White  House  stalling  on  Indian  trust  fund  contemptible 
Nov.  7,  2003  12:00  AM 

They  call  it  "the  crime  of  two  centuries"  - a trust  fund  for  tribal 
landowners  so  mismanaged  by  the  federal  government  that  a true  accounting 
of  what  is  owed  has  become  nearly  impossible. 

As  of  last  week  it  has  become  the  crime  of  two  centuries  and  one  year. 

In  a stealth  move  instigated  by  the  White  House,  a federal  judge's  ruling 
that  work  must  begin  toward  a full  accounting  of  the  trust  fund  has  been 
delayed  until  the  end  of  2004.  The  action  effectively  stalls  ongoing 
efforts  between  tribal  negotiators  and  Congress  to  reach  a long-sought 
settlement . 

Even  by  cutthroat  Washington  standards,  the  move  was  underhanded  and 
slimy. 

The  delay  was  inserted  surreptitiously  into  the  proposed  budget  for  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Interior  at  the  eleventh  hour.  Even  the  chairman  of  the 
House  Resources  Committee  hearing  the  legislation.  Rep.  Richard  Pombo,  R- 
Calif.,  did  not  learn  of  the  insertion  until  just  prior  to  the  vote. 

Pombo,  Rep.  D.D.  Hayworth,  R-Ariz.,  and  others  on  the  committee  went 
justifiably  ballistic,  leading  a nearly  successful  campaign  to  kill  the 
agency's  $20  billion  budget  entirely. 

On  the  House  floor  after  the  vote,  Hayworth  blasted  the  skullduggery, 
arguing  it  would  cause  "the  first  Americans  to  remain  the  forgotten 
Americans . " 

In  September,  federal  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth  ruled  that  the  Interior 
Department  must  begin  a full  accounting  of  what  is  owed  to  Indian 
landowners,  dating  back  to  1887.  It  was  a sensational  ruling.  With 
Interior  Department  records  of  profits  earned  from  tribal-owned  land 
either  non-existent  or  in  scandalous  disarray,  estimates  of  what  it  would 
cost  to  perform  such  a forensic  accounting  ranged  from  the  hundreds  of 
millions  to  as  much  as  $10  billion. 

Staring  that  kind  of  tab  in  the  face  - potentially  billions  that 
otherwise  might  go  rightfully  into  the  pockets  of  Indian  landowners  - 
negotiators  on  both  sides  sensed  that  Lamberth ' s ruling  might  jump-start  a 
negotiated  settlement.  The  White  House-spawned  stealth  delay,  however, 
threw  a wrench  into  those  expectations. 

The  trust-lands  mess  is  one  of  the  most  complex  domestic  legal  issues  in 
U.S.  history.  It  involves  lands  allotted  generations  ago  to  Native 
Americans  whose  heirs  now  number  in  the  hundreds  of  thousands.  Even  now, 
the  Interior  Department,  chronically  underpays  on  earnings  from  tribal- 
owned  lands. 

In  a hearing  chaired  earlier  this  week  by  Hayworth  at  the  Salt  River 
Pima-Maricopa  Indian  Reservation,  several  Arizona  tribal  leaders  expressed 
a desire  to  work  toward  a fairly  negotiated  settlement,  rather  than  endure 
years  of  costly  analysis. 

"We're  realistic,"  said  Calvert  Garcia,  president  of  the  Nageezi  Chapter 
of  the  Navajo  Nation.  "We  know  that  if  you  spend  $10  billion  on  a full 
accounting,  you're  just  going  to  spend  all  that  money  on  (an  accounting 
firm) . " 

The  White  House-engineered  delay  of  Lamberth ' s order  appears  legally 
dubious,  a direct  intrusion  of  one  branch  of  the  federal  government  on 
another. 

But  legality  aside,  it  still  could  manage  the  mischievous  goal  of 
stalling  a settlement.  And  that  is  just  contemptible. 
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American  Indian  attorneys  reviewing  Norton  testimony 
November  5,  2003 

WASHINGTON  (AP)  - Lawyers  for  American  Indians  said  Tuesday  they  want 
Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  to  testify  under  oath  about  her  role  in  a 
legislative  plan  to  block  a court-ordered  accounting  of  tribal  money  that 
has  been  mismanaged  for  more  than  a century. 

Norton  said  last  week  that  she  knew  nothing  of  the  bid  to  prevent  the 
accounting  until  Congress  had  already  added  it  to  the  bill  setting  budgets 
for  her  department.  It  was  worked  out  between  Congress  and  White  House 
staff,  she  said. 

The  accounting,  ordered  by  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth,  is  meant 
to  determine  how  much  more  than  300,000  American  Indians  are  owed  by  the 
government,  which  mismanaged  oil,  gas,  timber  and  grazing  royalties  for 
more  than  a century. 

The  American  Indians'  attorneys  believe  the  department  sought  the 
language  to  protect  Norton  from  being  held  in  contempt  for  not  complying 
with  the  court  order. 

If  Norton  maintains  the  White  House  handled  the  measure  "then  we  go 
after  the  White  House,"  said  attorney  Dennis  Gingold.  "We  will  go  wherever 
she  leads  us." 

Gingold  wants  to  take  Norton's  deposition  next  week,  but  expects 
government  attorneys  to  try  to  stop  it.  An  Interior  Department  spokeswoman 
said  Tuesday  that  Norton  was  not  aware  of  the  deposition  request. 

The  department  has  said  to  comply  with  Lamberth 's  ordered  accounting 
could  cost  as  much  as  $12  billion,  which  congressional  appropriators  have 
said  they  will  not  pay. 

The  provision  prohibits  the  department  from  starting  the  accounting 
until  2005  or  Congress  defines  what  the  accounting  should  include. 

The  measure  narrowly  passed  the  House  after  a bitter  fight  last  week  and 
easily  passed  the  Senate  late  Monday. 

Senate  Minority  Leader  Tom  Daschle,  D-S.D.,  called  it  "unconscionable." 
"The  people  who  are  being  denied  justice  in  this  case  include  some  of 
the  most  impoverished  people  in  all  of  America,"  he  said.  "They  are  being 
denied  money  that  is  rightfully  theirs  --  money  they  need,  in  many  cases, 
to  pay  for  basic  necessities." 

Copyright  c.  2003  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Navajo  Prez:  Let's  continue  to  stand  together  against  this  evil 
November  4,  2003 
Kathy  Helms 
Dine'  Bureau 

WINDOW  ROCK,  Ariz.  - Flanked  by  a handful  of  men  and  women  representing 
thousands  of  Dine',  Navajo  Nation  President  3oe  Shirley  Dr.  drew  a line  in 


the  desert  sand  Monday,  challenging  Washington  lawmakers  to  deal  with  the 
issues  they  helped  create  65  years  ago  before  coming  back  to  Navajoland 
with  a new  form  of  cancer. 

At  a press  conference  arranged  by  grassroots  organizations  working  with 
the  president,  Shirley  urged  Sen.  Pete  Domenici  and  fellow  members  of 
Congress  to  exclude  language  supporting  uranium  provisions  in  the  Energy 
Bill,  now  stalled  in  conference. 

Shirley  said  he  had  spoken  out  time  and  again  in  Washington  on  behalf  of 
his  people.  "Now,  they  want  to  speak  for  themselves." 

And  they're  saying  no  thanks  to  $30  million  in  subsidies  for  energy 
companies  to  test  a new  technique,  in-situ  leach  mining.  Though  billed  as 
having  fewer  health  and  environmental  risks,  Shirley  said  there  is  no 
guarantee  the  Nation's  water  supply  its  lifeblood  would  not  be 
contaminated . 

He  pledged  to  work  with  the  Navajo  Nation  Council  on  a law  that  would 
prohibit  future  ore  mining  on  Navajoland  unless  there  was  tribal  consent. 

In  the  Navajo  way,  uranium  is  a highly  sensitive  source  of  power,  and 
one  of  several  elements  and  resources  that  cannot  be  discussed 
appropriately  without  first  offering  a prayer.  "Those  are  elements  that 
are  very  sacred  to  Navajo  people,  as  well  as  all  indigenous  people,"  said 
Robert  Tohe  of  Save  the  Peaks,  as  he  took  out  a pouch  of  corn  pollen. 

"When  we  come  together  like  this,  we  can't  necessarily  get  into  it 
without  offering  a prayer,  and  then  maybe  we  can  begin  to  talk  about  those 
type  of  issues  related  to  what  resides  within  the  Earth,"  he  said. 

President  Shirley  welcomed  the  media  there  to  "carry  the  work  of  Navajo 
people  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Navajoland,  all  the  way  to  the  governments 
where  the  governors  are,  the  legislatures,  all  the  way  up  to  Washington,  D 
C.,  to  the  office  of  the  president  of  the  United  States,  to  the  Senate, 
and  the  House  of  the  United  States'  Congress,"  he  said. 

"We  are  gathered  together  here  to  share  with  the  world  our  position 
against  further  mining  of  uranium  on  Navajoland  and  in  Navajo  Country. 
Actually,  this  press  conference  today  was  put  together  by  the  grassroots 
organizations  found  on  Navajoland,  and  I am  completely  in  their  support. 
And  the  sentiment  that  they  will  share  with  you,  I am  in  support. 

"I  have  agreed  to  use  my  office  for  this  press  conference  to  bring 
emphasis  to  their  positions  the  positions  of  grassroots  organizations 
which  are  comprised  of  grassroots  people  out  there  in  Navajoland." 

Shirley  said  the  grass  roots  want  to  let  the  world  know  "that  it  is  not 
only  the  president  of  the  Navajo  Nation  that  is  speaking  out  against  the 
further  mining  of  uranium  on  Navajoland,  this  is  a grassroots  Navajo 
effort,  an  effort  by  the  people."  And  he  is  in  "full  support"  of  that 
effort . 

Shirley  said  he  and  grassroots  groups  Eastern  Navajo  Dine'  Against 
Uranium  Mining  (ENDAUM),  Dine'  Bidziil  Coalition,  Save  the  Peaks,  and 
Dine'  Nationalist  "do  not  agree  with  the  $30  million  subsidies  for  energy 
companies  to  test  a new  uranium  mining  technique,  in-situ  leach  mining  of 
uranium  that  is  incorporated  in  Senate  Bill  14. 

"When  you  say  you  want  to  test  a new  uranium  mining  technique,  it  brings 
to  mind  that  Natives  are  going  to  continue  to  be  used  as  guinea  pigs  in 
trying  to  get  at  what  you  want  to  get  at,"  Shirley  said. 

With  uranium  mining,  there  are  no  guarantees.  "When  you're  talking  about 
cancer  that  the  uranium  puts  forward,  we're  not  talking  about  small  cancer 
We're  not  talking  about  safe  cancer.  I think  cancer  is  cancer.  And  it 
kills  people.  And  as  far  as  I know  in  my  own  way  of  life,  there  is  no  cure 
for  the  culprit  cancer.  And  I know  that  there  is  no  cure  used  in 
westernized  medicine  either.  So  what  is  being  brought  to  Navajo  Country 
again  is  this  cancer,"  he  said,  and  Washington  is  not  listening. 

"Some  of  the  representatives  in  Washington,  D.C.,  are  ignoring  the 
communities  regarding  the  outcry  against  further  mining  of  uranium  on 
Navajoland  and  in  Navajo  Country,  and  that's  where  the  grassroots  are 
coming  to  bear.  They  want  to  be  heard,"  Shirley  said. 

Also,  only  500  of  3,000  applicants  have  been  compensated  thus  far  under 
the  Radiation  Exposure  Compensation  Act,  he  said.  "Where  is  the  rest  of 
the  money  coming  to  compensate  the  rest  of  our  people?" 

Shirley  expressed  his  appreciation  to  the  congressmen  and  senators  "who 


stand  with  us  against  this  position  to  further  mine  uranium  on  Navajoland 
and  Navajo  Country. 

"Let's  continue  to  stand  together  against  this  evil  thing,  against  this 
cancer,  and  let's  not  let  it  come  into  our  midst  once  more,"  he  said. 
Copyright  c.  2003  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Alice  Begay:  It's  all  in  the  family 
By  Patricia  Miller 
Flerald  Staff  Writer 
November  9,  2003 

NAVA30  RESERVATION,  N.M.  Alice  Begay,  who  has  been  weaving  nearly  30 
years,  is  one  of  six  sisters,  all  of  whom  weave.  In  their  daughters' 
generation,  seven  sisters  weave,  one  cards  and  two  young  ones  want  to 
learn . 

Begay  lives  in  a small  cluster  of  20  or  30  Navajo  houses,  some  10  miles 
off  New  Mexico  Flighway  371  from  Farmington  to  Crownpoint.  The  uncluttered 
view  across  the  high  plains  around  the  houses  is  exhilarating. 

She  weaves  in  her  spare  bedroom,  sitting  on  the  bed,  with  her  handloom, 
by  the  window  where  the  best  light  streams  in.  But  her  home  isn't 
decorated  with  her  own  work. 

"For  some  reason,  I can't  even  put  one  rug  up  on  my  wall,"  Begay  said. 
But  she  does  keep  a scrapbook  that  holds  a picture  of  her  with  most,  if 
not  all,  of  the  thousands  of  rugs  she's  woven. 

Many  weavers  specialize  in  a certain  pattern  for  their  rugs, 
historically  this  came  about  because  weavers  were  isolated  by  geography 
and  lack  of  transport  and  didn't  meet  other  artists  from  very  far  away. 

But  Begay  works  in  a variety  of  patterns.  "It  stops  me  from  getting  bored, 
" she  said. 

Begay  is  too  modest,  said  her  dealer,  H.  lackson  Clark  II,  at  the  Toh- 
Atin  Gallery  in  Durango. 

"Alice  and  her  sisters  have  created  the  Burnham  weaving  pattern.  It's  a 
weaving  of  hand-spun  wool  that  combines  elements  from  all  the  different 
weaving  areas  with  pictorial  designs.  Everyone  in  Navajo  weaving  is  in  awe 
of  these  women." 

Most  Navajo  rugs  are  woven  on  small  handlooms,  a tradition  that  has 
grown  up  because  small  looms  were  handy  for  busy  mothers  to  carry  while 
they  watched  their  children  and  sheep. 

Most  of  Begay's  looms  are  small,  some  2 by  3 feet.  Uncharacteristically, 
on  Oct.  20  she  was  assembling  an  enormous  loom  outdoors,  one  that  her 
sister  had  loaned  her,  because  she'd  received  a commission  for  a chief's 
blanket  that  will  be  72  inches  by  56  inches. 

Begay  learned  to  weave  from  her  older  sister.  "I'd  see  her  weaving  all 
the  time.  We  just  started,  my  young  sister  and  me,"  she  said. 

Begay  took  her  first  rugs  to  Crownpoint,  where  her  daughter.  Boo  Begay, 
now  sells,  but  soon  she  discovered  Clark,  and  the  family  has  been  taking 
rugs  to  him  ever  since. 

Clark  gives  Begay  most  of  her  wool.  He  buys  fine  Churro  wool,  stores  it 
in  his  basement  and  gives  it  to  his  weavers.  Churro  sheep  grow  long, 
fleecy,  clean  wool.  Begay  also  gets  some  wool  from  her  older  sister  who 
raises  sheep. 

First  Begay  cleans  the  wool  with  detergent  and  lets  it  dry  in  the  sun. 
Then  she  cards  it  and  spins  it  twice  on  a small,  upright  spinning  stick. 
She  recently  found  50  pounds  of  one  of  her  favorite  ingredients  for  dying, 
walnut  shells,  on  the  Internet. 


The  dying  and  spinning  take  longer  than  the  weaving,  Begay  said.  And  the 
weaving  takes  long  enough.  She  figures  that  she  accomplishes  9 or  10 
inches  in  a 10-to-12-hour  day. 

The  most  she's  ever  earned  for  a rug  was  $3,700,  but  the  auctioneers 
took  a 15-percent  commission  out  of  that.  Clark  has  paid  her  $2,500  and 
she  doesn't  know  what  markup  he  charges. 

"Jackson  just  pays  us  when  we  bring  the  rugs  in,"  she  said.  "Sometimes 
he  gives  us  an  advance.  Sometimes  we  ask  if  we  can  pay  not  all  of  it  back 
and  he  lets  us.  He's  part  of  our  family." 

Begay  says  the  best  thing  about  weaving  is  "Staying  home.  No  boss.  If 
you  want  to  go  somewhere,  you  just  go." 

The  worst  thing?  "If  you  get  bills  and  you're  just  halfway  through  a rug, 
that's  the  time  we  think  of  Jackson." 

Reach  Staff  Writer  Patricia  Miller  at  pmiller@durangoherald . com . 
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Indians  decry  bias  in  historical  markers 
By  Scott  Rothschild,  Journal-World 
Thursday,  November  6,  2003 

Topeka  - Indians  killed  settlers  and  took  bloody  vengeance.  White 
immigrants  loved  peace  and  worked  hard. 

Such  descriptions  of  frontier  life  on  the  plains  are  common  on 
historical  markers  across  Kansas,  and  American  Indians  want  them  changed. 

"The  adjectives  placed  on  non-native  immigrants  are  positive,  but  when 
they  are  placed  on  Natives,  it  is  negative,"  said  Monette  Terry,  a member 
of  the  Lawrence-based  Wetlands  Preservation  Organization. 

Members  of  the  group  on  Wednesday  took  their  grievance  to  the  Joint 
Committee  on  State-Tribal  Relations  in  the  Capitol,  where,  earlier,  state 
officials  and  American  Indians  celebrated  the  start  of  Native  American 
Heritage  Month.  They  want  state  officials  to  work  with  Haskell  Indian 
Nations  University  to  ensure  that  cultural  prejudices  don't  distort 
descriptions  of  historical  events. 

"We  just  don't  want  any  biased  words"  in  the  historical  markers,  said 
Nicholas  Luna,  president  of  the  organization. 

The  type  of  markers  questioned  by  the  American  Indians  "creates  a bad 
misperception,"  Luna  said.  "If  it  was  worded  correctly,  it  would  give  non- 
natives better  insight." 

For  example,  a historical  marker  in  Ellsworth  County  carries  this 
message:  "Indians,  angered  by  encroachments  of  white  settlers,  sometimes 
took  bloody  vengeance." 

A marker  in  Oberlin  recounts  that  when  "homesick"  Northern  Cheyennes  led 
by  Chief  Dull  Knife  left  an  Oklahoma  reservation  in  1878  and  headed  for 
Nebraska,  "They  moved  through  Kansas  killing  and  plundering  . . . Innocent 
victims  were  40  Kansas  settlers  murdered  on  their  farms." 

Terry  said  there  were  no  markers  describing  the  times  American  Indians 
were  massacred,  or  of  incidents  that  led  to  clashes  with  settlers. 

"Indian  people  had  a lot  of  9-lls  happen  to  them  where  they  were  totally 
wiped  out,"  she  said. 

Mary  Allman,  executive  director  of  the  Kansas  State  Historical  Society, 
promised  to  work  with  the  organization's  members  on  their  concerns,  but 
said  changing  a historical  marker  could  take  a long  time. 

"We  are  willing  to  start  the  process,"  Allman  said. 

State  budget  problems  also  may  impede  efforts  to  change  highway  markers, 
she  said. 


The  historical  agency  and  Kansas  Department  of  Transportation  have 
erected  117  historical  highway  markers,  but  only  12  new  markers  have  been 
added  in  the  past  35  years,  and  none  since  1999. 

The  last  time  the  markers  were  checked  for  accuracy  was  in  1995,  when  a 
committee  of  lawmakers  and  historians  reviewed  the  text  of  all  markers  and 
had  20  markers  rewritten,  Allman  said. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Lawrence  Journal-World . 
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House  bill  would  prevent  killing  of  bison 

By  MIKE  STARK 

Gazette  Wyoming  Bureau 

November  6,  2003 

Two  congressmen  introduced  a bill  Wednesday  that  would  outlaw  the  hazing 
and  killing  of  bison  that  wander  out  of  Yellowstone  National  Park. 

"The  basic  idea  of  the  bill  is  that  Yellowstone  buffalo  have  just  as 
much  right  and  freedom  to  roam  over  federal  lands  as  do  any  other  wildlife, 
" said  Rep.  Maurice  Hinchey,  D-N.Y.,  who  introduced  the  bill  with  Rep. 
Charles  Bass,  R-N.H. 

The  bill  would  require  changes  in  how  bison  are  managed  at  Yellowstone, 
including  a moratorium  on  a controversial  policy  that  allows  the 
government  to  haze  and  sometimes  kill  bison  that  leave  the  park  or  appear 
to  be  nearing  the  park's  boundary. 

The  policy  was  enacted  out  of  concern  that  bison  come  in  contact  with 
cattle  on  neighboring  land  and  might  transmit  brucellosis,  a bacterial 
disease  that  can  cause  abortions  and  other  problems  in  some  animals. 

Federal  agencies  also  have  been  working  to  develop  vaccines  for  wildlife 
in  an  effort  to  reduce  the  risk  of  spreading  brucellosis. 

Hinchey  and  conservation  groups  supporting  the  bill  said  Wednesday  there 
are  more  "common  sense"  solutions  to  eliminating  any  potential  conflict 
between  bison  and  cattle. 

The  bill  calls  for  an  increased  effort  to  acquire  land  or  easements  just 
west  and  north  of  Yellowstone  and  allowing  bison  added  room  when  they 
leave  the  higher  elevations  of  the  park  in  search  of  food  during  the 
winter. 

The  legislation  would  also  finalize  a $13  million  land  exchange  north  of 
the  park  that  was  intended  to  provide  additional  wildlife  habitat;  require 
the  dismantling  of  a bison  capture  facility  on  the  north  end  of 
Yellowstone;  push  for  changes  in  when  and  where  cattle  graze  in  the  area 
and  encourage  cattle  to  be  vaccinated  for  brucellosis. 

"This  bill  recognizes  that  the  current  management  plan  is  falling  short 
in  some  areas  and  we  can  do  better, " said  Will  Patric  of  the  Greater 
Yellowstone  Wildlife  Alliance. 

Rep.  Denny  Rehberg,  R-Mont.,  said  Wednesday  that  the  bill  would  undo  a 
longstanding,  cooperative  effort  to  cope  with  brucellosis. 

"This  legislation  turns  back  10  years'  worth  of  compromise,  10  years' 
worth  of  consensus,"  he  said. 

Karen  Cooper,  a spokeswoman  with  the  Montana  Department  of  Livestock, 
said  state  officials  have  not  yet  read  the  legislation.  But  she  said  any 
management  plan  must  continue  to  focus  on  preventing  the  spread  of 
brucellosis . 

Yellowstone  bison  have  been  at  the  center  of  controversy  for  years 
because  of  the  brucellosis  issue. 

Montana's  state  officials,  ranchers  and  others  fear  that  bison  could 
transmit  the  disease  to  cattle,  damaging  not  only  the  animals  but  the 


state's  "brucellosis-f nee"  status  as  a cattle  producer.  So  far,  though, 
according  to  bison  advocates,  there  has  never  been  a documented  case  of  a 
bison  spreading  the  disease  to  a cow. 

Still,  as  a precaution,  state  and  federal  agencies  devised  a management 
plan  that,  among  other  things,  allows  for  bison  to  be  hazed  back  into  the 
park  - often  by  people  on  horseback,  ATVs  or  in  a helicopter.  If  the 
Yellowstone  bison  population  is  at  or  above  targeted  levels,  bison  that 
leave  or  approach  the  park's  borders  can  be  killed,  according  to  the  plan. 

Last  year,  231  bison  were  sent  to  slaughter  and  more  than  1,000  were 
successfully  hazed  back  into  Yellowstone.  In  the  winter  of  1996-97,  more 
than  a 1,000  bison  were  killed. 

On  Wednesday,  Hinchey  called  the  practice  of  hazing  and  killing  bison 
"shameful  and  unnecessary." 

He  said  portions  of  the  new  bill  would  override  policies  in  the  current 
bison  management  plan,  especially  the  proposed  moratorium  on  hazing  and 
slaughter.  Once  that  moratorium  is  in  place,  Hinchey  said,  he  would  hope 
that  federal  agencies  would  become  more  aggressive  in  seeking  other 
solutions,  including  acquiring  land  and  adjusting  grazing  schedules. 

Mary  Hagemeyer,  president  of  the  Gardiner  Chamber  of  Commerce,  said  her 
community  has  been  saddened  in  recent  years  by  the  removal  of  bison  on  the 
north  end  of  the  park. 

"There  was  such  a black  cloud  hanging  over  our  community  and  people 
complained  about  not  being  able  to  sleep,"  Hagemeyer  said  Wednesday, 
voicing  her  support  for  the  bill.  "I'm  tired  of  standing  by  and  watching 
and  financially  supporting  this  travesty." 

Despite  support  from  some  locals  and  conservation  groups,  the  bill  could 
face  an  uphill  climb  in  Congress.  Hinchey  said  it  was  probably  too  early 
to  tell  how  it  will  be  received. 

"We're  just  in  the  process  of  acquainting  other  people  with  it,"  he  said. 
"I  think  we're  going  to  get  some  good,  broad-base  support  on  a truly 
bipartisan  basis." 

The  Associated  Press  contributed  to  this  story. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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In  Scorched  Hills,  Tribes  Feel  Bereft  and  Forgotten 
By  CHARLIE  LeDUFF 
November  5,  2003 

SAN  PASQUAL  INDIAN  RESERVATION,  Calif.,  Nov.  4 - The  indigenous  people 
who  live  in  the  hills  of  San  Diego  County  hold  to  an  old  philosophy:  Fire 
takes  what  it  wants,  floods  take  what  is  left  and  nothing  lives  long 
except  the  mountains. 

"We've  been  living  with  fire  forever,"  said  Duana  Majel-Dixon,  a Pauma 
Indian.  "The  rain  will  come  soon  and  there  will  be  more  suffering,  but 
we'll  get  through  it.  Indian  people  always  do." 

While  the  nation's  eyes  were  fixed  on  images  of  endangered  resort  towns 
and  wealthy  suburbs,  it  has  nearly  gone  by  the  boards  that  Indian 
territory  was  hit  inordinately  hard  by  the  recent  wildfires. 

With  the  last  of  the  flames  all  but  extinguished,  the  statistics  of  San 
Diego's  major  fires,  the  Paradise  and  the  Cedar,  are  staggering:  nearly 
340,000  acres  burned,  16  dead,  more  than  2,337  homes  destroyed.  While 
Indians  are  few  in  number,  there  are  18  reservations  throughout  the  county 
with  an  estimated  6,200  people,  located  in  what  was  once  inaccessible 
scrub  unsuited  for  farming. 


The  reservations  are  now  the  outer  edges  of  the  suburban  sprawl  and  fire 
officials  estimate  that  10  percent  of  the  total  land  burned  was  Indian 
country,  with  three  reservations  completely  scorched  and  a handful  of 
others  severely  damaged. 

Hardest  hit  was  the  San  Pasqual  reservation,  about  35  miles  north  of  San 
Diego.  Its  entire  1,400  acres  were  burned,  as  were  more  than  a third  of 
its  homes,  mostly  uninsured  trailers  and  prefabricated  units.  Two  local 
people  died  trying  to  escape  the  inferno;  two  others  died  on  the  Barona 
reservation  to  the  south. 

"Fire  doesn't  know  city  limits  or  reservation  boundaries,"  said  Allen  E. 
Lawson,  the  San  Pasqual  tribal  chairman.  "It  doesn't  discriminate  on  the 
basis  of  skin  color  or  wealth." 

Indeed,  much  of  the  territory  has  been  reduced  to  little  more  than 
cigarette  tailings,  bedsprings  and  auto  carcasses. 

Acres  of  manzanita  resemble  stickmen,  the  water  canal  is  parched  and  the 
leaves  on  the  oak  trees  are  as  hard  as  playing  cards. 

The  reservation's  casino,  the  sole  engine  of  economic  life  here,  escaped 
major  damage.  Dust  a wall  and  four  slot  machines  were  destroyed,  and  signs 
dot  the  reservation  thanking  firefighters  for  their  efforts. 

A few  miles  to  the  north,  the  Rincon  reservation  was  75  percent  burned, 
with  more  than  20  homes  lost.  On  the  Barona  reservation,  home  of  one  of 
the  state's  most  successful  casinos,  two  people  died  and  47  homes  were 
lost,  but  the  casino  was  spared. 

In  all,  14  reservations  were  affected. 

Rumors  run  rampant  here.  While  fire  officials  believe  that  a lost  hunter 
started  the  Cedar  fire  to  the  south,  there  is  no  explanation  for  the 
Paradise  fire,  which  started  behind  the  Rincon  Casino  and  destroyed  more 
than  56,000  acres  and  117  homes. 

A report  is  circulating  among  Indians  that  a white  may  have  started  the 
blaze,  someone  who  harbored  bad  feelings  against  Indians  after  the  recent 
election  that  led  to  the  recall  of  Gov.  Gray  Davis. 

During  the  campaign,  Indian  tribes  donated  millions  of  dollars  to  Lt. 
Gov.  Cruz  Bustamante  and  a lesser  amount  to  Governor  Davis.  Meanwhile, 
Arnold  Schwarzenegger,  who  went  on  to  be  elected  governor,  criticized 
Indians  as  the  type  of  special  interests  that  had  hamstrung  state 
government . 

"No  one  wants  to  say  this  was  set  to  take  out  Indian  country,"  said 
Michele  Nelson,  a council  member  of  the  Rincon  Indian  Nation.  "But  you've 
got  to  wonder  with  all  the  bad  feelings  around  here  about  the  recall.  We 
got  calls  during  the  fire  saying,  'That's  what  you  Indians  deserve.'  " 

President  Bush  surveyed  the  devastation  by  helicopter  on  Tuesday  with 
Governor  Davis  and  Mr.  Schwarzenegger,  who  is  scheduled  to  become  governor 
on  Nov.  17.  They  met  with  local  officials,  including  some  Indian  leaders, 
allaying  fears  among  Indians  that  their  needs  would  be  ignored. 

"We  feel  like  we  were  on  our  own,"  said  Ms.  Nelson  of  the  Rincon  Indian 
Nation.  "There  are  some  hard  feelings  that  linger  around  here." 

While  Governor  Davis  and  Mr.  Schwarzenegger  have  toured  some  of  the 
devastation  across  the  state,  neither  has  set  foot  on  Indian  lands  since 
the  fires  broke  out. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  New  York  Times  Company. 
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Tribes  discuss  land  issues 

Symposium  brings  together  those  with  competing  claims. 

By  Diana  Louise  Carter 


Staff  writer 
November  11,  2003 

SYRACUSE  - Two  months  ago  the  Seneca-Cayuga  Tribe  of  Oklahoma  thought  it 
was  within  days  of  a federal  court  ruling  that  would  clear  the  way  to 
build  a bingo  hall  in  Aurelius,  Cayuga  County. 

But  then  the  tribe's  ally  in  a federal  land  claim,  the  Cayuga  Indian 
Nation  of  New  York,  filed  suit  against  the  Oklahoma  tribe.  A federal  judge 
delayed  his  decision  until  next  year. 

Representatives  of  both  nations  met  for  the  first  time  since  then  at 
Syracuse  University,  during  a symposium  Monday  on  the  return  of  removed 
indigenous  people. 

Airing  legal  issues  such  as  land  claims  filed  by  multiple  tribal  groups 
and  hearing  new  perspectives  can  only  bring  about  positive  results,  said 
Robert  0.  Porter. 

Porter  is  the  Seneca  law  professor  who  founded  the  school's  new  Center 
for  Indigenous  Law  Governance  and  Citizenship. 

As  Porter  spoke,  Clint  Halftown,  a chief  and  spokesman  for  the  New  York 
Cayugas,  and  Scott  Wood,  a tribal  councilor  for  the  Oklahoma  tribe, 
chatted  cordially  a few  feet  away.  They  had  agreed  to  talk  about  trying  to 
settle  their  differences  through  council-to-council  negotiations,  rather 
than  through  the  courts. 

Laws  surrounding  Indian  land  claims  are  complex,  symposium  speakers 
agreed,  as  they  tried  to  tease  the  issues  into  simpler  concepts. 

But  until  Monday,  most  such  discussions  have  gone  on  only  in  courtrooms 
or  been  summarized  in  brief  news  articles.  Porter  said. 

As  an  educator.  Porter  said  he  feels  obliged  to  shed  light  on  facts  that 
underlie  land  claims,  such  as  the  fact  that  tribes  have  sovereign  rights. 

"The  treaties  are  right  there.  The  treaties  are  the  reflection  of  a 
sovereign  status,"  Porter  said. 

Cayugas  were  basically  run  off  their  land  in  1779  by  the  Sullivan 
Campaign,  President  George  Washington's  military  retaliation  against 
Indian  nations  that  sided  with  the  British  during  the  Revolutionary  War. 

"The  Sullivan  Campaign  destroyed  our  crops  and  villages,"  Halftown  said. 
Cayugas  scattered,  resettling  with  other  Iroquois  tribes.  Those  who 
remained  on  the  homeland  lost  their  children  to  starvation  the  next  winter, 
he  said. 

The  Canandaigua  Treaty,  signed  209  years  ago  today,  set  aside  64,000 
acres  around  the  northern  tip  of  Cayuga  Lake.  But  starting  in  1795,  New 
York  took  that  land  in  treaties  that  have  since  been  ruled  illegal. 

Some  Cayugas  moved  to  Ohio  to  escape  starvation  and  joined  up  with 
Senecas.  These  two  tribes  grouped  later  and  moved  to  Oklahoma,  where  they 
earned  federal  recognition  as  a tribe  in  1958. 

The  New  York  and  Oklahoma  groups  have  won  their  land  claim  with  damages 
set  at  $247  million.  However,  the  state  of  New  York  and  Seneca  and  Cayuga 
counties  have  filed  appeals.  The  Cayugas  filed  counter-appeals  asking  for 
$1.7  billion  and  all  64,000  acres. 

Meanwhile,  both  Cayuga  groups  have  recently  bought  land  in  the  claim 
area.  According  to  a pivotal  court  decision  in  a claim  filed  by  the 
Oneidas  in  Madison  and  Oneida  counties,  that  land  immediately  reverted  to 
Indian  Territory  and  is  considered  free  of  local  and  state  regulations  and 
taxes . 

Cayugas  from  Oklahoma  are  welcome  to  the  homeland  as  individuals. 

Halftown  said,  but  their  government,  an  amalgam  of  Seneca  and  Cayuga 
people,  has  no  jurisdiction.  Senecas  cannot  have  jurisdiction  over  Cayugas 
he  said;  noting  that  Senecas  have  their  own  land  claim  matters  to  settle. 

Regardless,  Wood  said,  "We  are  coming  back.  We  will  stay,  we  will 
prosper. " 

A representative  of  the  Oneida  of  the  Thames  Band,  of  Ontario,  Canada, 
said  U.S.  policy  created  such  divisive  situations. 

"Land  claims  are  a blatant  example  of  the  U.S.  violations  of  the 
original  treaties,"  said  Robert  Antone  of  the  Thames  Band,  which  also 
originated  in  New  York. 

DLCARTER@DemocratandChronicle.com 
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Commission  bans  hunting  at  Bear  Butte 
CHET  BROKAW 
Associated  Press 
November  7,  2003 

PIERRE,  S.D.  - Hunting  will  be  banned  at  Bear  Butte  and  most  of  the  state 
park  that  surrounds  the  site  held  sacred  by  American  Indians,  the  South 
Dakota  Game,  Fish  and  Parks  Commission  decided  Thursday. 

Hunting  must  be  banned  so  people  are  not  disturbed  while  they  pray  at 
Bear  Butte,  said  Rose  McCauley,  a member  of  the  Lower  Brule  Sioux  Tribe. 

"We  all  have  our  churches.  This  place  is  extra  special  to  us,"  McCauley 
told  the  commission.  "Please  help  us.  That's  our  sacred  place." 

The  commission  received  letters  from  a few  residents  of  the  northern 
Black  Hills  who  wanted  to  keep  the  area  open  to  hunting.  Those  people 
wrote  that  so  few  shots  are  fired  in  the  area  that  they  doubt  hunting 
disturbs  anyone  worshipping  on  Bear  Butte. 

But  letters  from  many  other  people  supported  the  prohibition  on  hunting 
in  the  area.  The  Game,  Fish  and  Parks  Commission  voted  unanimously  to 
approve  the  hunting  ban. 

The  new  rule  adds  the  portion  of  Bear  Butte  State  Park  east  of  South 
Dakota  Highway  79  to  the  list  of  areas  where  uncased  firearms  and  archery 
bows  are  prohibited.  Hunting  would  still  be  allowed  in  the  portion  of  the 
park  west  of  the  highway  near  Bear  Butte  Lake. 

State  Game,  Fish  and  Parks  officials  have  said  some  limited  deer  hunting 
has  occurred  in  the  area,  mostly  on  the  north  and  east  sides  of  the 
butte's  base. 

Seventeen  different  tribes  have  identified  Bear  Butte  as  an  important 
religious  site.  An  annual  forum  was  started  in  1996  so  Game,  Fish  and 
Parks  officials  could  consult  with  Indians  on  the  operation  of  Bear  Butte, 
and  those  attending  this  year's  forum  recommended  that  hunting  be  stopped 
on  the  butte  itself  and  other  areas  east  of  the  highway. 

Some  of  those  supporting  the  ban  said  it  makes  sense  because  no  one 
would  shoot  near  any  other  church. 

"At  least  that  place,  keep  it  holy  and  don't  let  anybody  disturb  it  by 
bringing  firearms  to  that  place,"  Altwin  Grassrope,  a member  of  the  Lower 
Brule  Sioux  Tribe,  told  the  commission. 
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62  years  after  Pearl  Harbor, 

Navy  returns  control  of  sacred  island  to  Hawaiians 
By  B.D.  REYES/Associated  Press  Writer 
November  11,  2003 

KAHOOLAWE  ISLAND,  Hawaii  (AP)  - Spotted  with  patches  of  dry  grass  and 
colored  by  thorny  kiawe  trees  that  thrive  in  the  arid  landscape,  the  red 


dirt  of  this  former  Navy  target  range  supports  little  other  vegetation, 
and  even  less  wildlife. 

But  the  uninhabited  45  square  miles  of  Kahoolawe  are  sacred  to  native 
Hawaiians  who  feel  the  island,  untouched  by  tourists,  connects  them  with 
the  spirits  of  their  ancestors. 

Now,  after  spending  10  years  and  $460  million  to  clean  up  a half 
century's  worth  of  shrapnel  and  unexploded  bombs,  the  Navy  is  returning 
control  of  Kahoolawe  to  the  Hawaiians  for  the  first  time  since  the  attack 
on  Pearl  Harbor. 

The  transfer  will  take  place  on  Tuesday,  Veterans  Day. 

More  than  a decade  after  the  last  round  of  ammunition  was  fired,  native 
Hawaiians  are  preparing  for  what  they  hope  will  be  the  rebirth  of  the 
island  as  a place  where  their  cultural  traditions  can  be  celebrated. 

"You  can  get  a feel  on  Kahoolawe  of  what  it  was  like  to  live  on  Hawaii 
at  the  time  of  our  ancestors,"  said  Davianna  McGregor,  a native  Hawaiian 
with  the  cultural  preservation  group  Protect  Kahoolawe  Ohana.  "It's 
important  for  us  to  have  a place  where  we  can  practice  our  traditions 
without  it  being  a spectacle,  without  it  being  some  kind  of  tourist 
attraction . 

"It's  one  place  we  can  go  to  be  in  communion  with  our  natural  life 
forces . " 

The  island  and  its  more  than  600  archaeological  and  culturally 
significant  sites  are  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic  Places.  Those 
sites  include  old  houses,  religious  artifacts,  shrines,  remnants  of 
ranches,  and  a centuries-old  quarry. 

The  island  will  be  set  aside  for  cultural,  education  and  archaeological 
activities,  with  no  commercial  development  allowed,  and  access  to 
Kahoolawe  will  be  controlled  by  a state  agency. 

Six  miles  southwest  of  Maui,  Kahoolawe  (pronounced  kah-HOH-oh-LAH-vay) 
is  the  smallest  of  the  eight  major  Hawaiian  islands.  It  is  11  miles  long 
and  seven  miles  wide.  The  Navy  has  controlled  Kahoolawe  since  martial  law 
was  declared  after  the  Dec.  7,  1941,  Japanese  attack  on  Pearl  Harbor. 

It  was  used  as  a target  and  training  area  until  1990,  when  President 
George  H.W.  Bush  ordered  a halt  to  the  exercises  after  years  of  protests 
and  lawsuits  by  native  Hawaiians.  Congress  later  agreed  to  clean  up  the 
place  and  return  it  to  local  control. 

Cleanup  crews  already  have  removed  some  11,000  tires  and  about  9 million 
pounds  of  scrap  metal  - enough  steel  to  construct  a frigate  and  a 
destroyer,  according  to  the  Navy. 

"It's  a tremendous  amount  of  material  and  a tremendous  tribute  to  the 
folks  that  have  worked  out  here"  on  the  cleanup,  said  Rear  Adm.  Barry 
McCullough,  commander  of  Navy  Region  Hawaii. 

But  the  effort  is  not  complete.  As  of  Oct.  31,  about  three-quarters  of 
the  island  has  been  cleared  of  unexploded  ordnance,  according  to  the  Navy. 

The  Navy  is  set  to  leave  for  good  on  March  12,  but  will  return  to  clean 
up  any  dangerous  materials  found  in  the  future. 

"There's  no  way  that  they  can  go  back  to  that  date  when  everything  went 
wrong  to  redo  it,  so  what's  done  is  done,"  said  Pam  Waterhouse,  who  has 
worked  on  the  cleanup.  "This  certainly  is  a step  in  the  right  direction." 

For  the  past  two  decades,  the  Navy  has  allowed  monthly  access  to  the 
island  for  religious  purposes,  and  teachers  often  bring  their  classes  to 
the  Kahoolawe. 

"It's  a very  deep  cultural  experience  when  people  come  to  Kahoolawe," 
said  McGregor,  who  helps  coordinate  the  trips.  "It's  really  transformative . 
Kahoolawe  is  a very  special  place." 
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Native  leaders  assail  land-claims  bill,  vow  to  fight  it  in  court 

SUE  BAILEY 

Canadian  Press 

Tuesday,  November  04,  2003 

OTTAWA  (CP)  - Cries  of  "shame"  echoed  in  the  House  of  Commons  on  Tuesday 
as  Liberals  pushed  through  a controversial  land-claims  bill  fought  by 
native  leaders  across  Canada. 

"It's  going  to  be  challenged  legally,  we  can  tell  you  that,"  said 
Charles  Fox,  vice-chief  of  Ontario  for  the  national  Assembly  of  First 
Nations.  "The  opposition  from  our  communities,  the  grassroots,  is  very 
real,"  he  told  a news  conference  on  Parliament  Hill.  At  issue  is  Bill  C-6 
- the  Specific  Claims  Resolution  Act  - that  passed  Tuesday  night  in  a 
Commons  vote  of  121-104  with  Senate-recommended  changes. 

The  bill  is  meant  to  speed  settlement  of  more  than  700  backlogged  native 
claims  against  Ottawa. 

It  now  needs  royal  assent  to  become  law. 

But  native  leaders  say  the  bill  breaks  Liberal  promises  of  an 
independent  process.  Plans  to  cap  settlements  at  $10  million  were  also 
assailed . 

Several  Liberals  voted  against  their  own  government's  bill,  including 
Saskatchewan  MP  Rick  Laliberte. 

"The  capping  of  settlements  - that's  just  an  invitation  for  lawsuits," 
he  said. 

Specific  claims  are  brought  when  First  Nations  seek  compensation  for 
treaties  allegedly  breached  or  ignored  by  Ottawa.  But  aboriginal  groups 
have  long  decried  how  the  federal  government  acts  as  both  judge  and  jury 
in  such  cases,  weighing  the  extent  of  its  own  wrongdoing  and  how  much 
should  be  paid. 

Cases  often  drag  on  for  years,  sometimes  decades,  only  to  land  in  court. 

The  Liberals  promised  an  independent  claims  body  to  ease  such  problems, 
but  the  proposed  legislation  falls  short,  say  native  leaders. 

Under  the  bill,  claims  would  be  directed  to  a commission  to  be 
registered,  researched  and  negotiated.  If  a decision  on  compensation  can't 
be  reached  or  if  Ottawa  rejects  the  claim,  a band  could  take  its  case  to 
court  or  before  a tribunal. 

The  tribunal  would  reach  binding  decisions  on  the  validity  of  the  claim 
and  money  owed. 

But  Ottawa's  sole  authority  to  appoint  commissioners  and  tribunal 
members  undermines  their  independence,  critics  say.  Native  groups  had 
asked  for  input  but  were  denied. 

Opponents  also  said  a cap  of  $10  million  per  claim  - with  no  limits  on 
how  long  it  takes  to  settle  each  case  - means  only  a handful  of 
settlements  will  be  reached  each  year. 

All  four  opposition  parties  derided  the  bill  for  different  reasons 
Tuesday  during  debate  that  was  curtailed  by  the  Liberal  majority. 
Opposition  and  native  critics  said  the  bill  should  be  scrapped. 

"For  some  years  now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there's  been  a strategy  of 
confrontation  rather  than  conciliation  with  the  First  Nations,"  said  Bloc 
Quebecois  MP  Yvan  Loubier. 

He  was  ashamed  to  see  the  Liberals  fast-track  flawed  legislation  as 
retiring  Prime  Minister  lean  Chretien's  time  in  office  ticks  down,  Loubier 
added . 

Business  in  the  Commons  is  expected  to  wrap  up  as  early  as  Friday 
pending  a Liberal  leadership  convention  next  week  and  Chretien's  departure 
by  February. 

Indian  Affairs  Minister  Robert  Nault  defended  the  contentious  bill  while 
conceding  it  isn't  perfect. 

The  claims  body  will  be  reviewed  after  three  years  to  follow  up  on 
concerns,  he  said  in  an  interview. 

"We  want  to  negotiate,  not  litigate." 

Nault  said  he  believes  most  claims  can  be  settled  through  mediation  at 
the  new  commission  before  the  $10-million  cap  is  reached.  He  also  defended 


its  independence. 

"Many  commissions,  tribunals  across  the  country  are  independent  even 
though  . . . the  cabinet  appoints  members." 

Phil  Fontaine,  national  chief  of  the  Assembly  of  First  Nations,  was 
dismayed . 

"I  am  disappointed  that  the  voices  of  First  Nations  citizens  and  our 
overwhelming  opposition  to  this  bill  were  not  heard  or  considered  by  the 
government,"  Fontaine  said  in  a statement  Tuesday. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Canadian  Press. 
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DFO  and  native  fishermen  reach  deal 
November  6,  2003 

MONCTON  - The  people  of  Elsipogtog  agreed  to  take  their  salmon  nets  out 
of  the  Richibucto  River  and  in  exchange  the  Department  of  Fisheries  and 
Oceans  agreed  to  give  them  a bigger  role  in  scientific  studies  along  the 
river . 

The  deal  ends  a dispute  over  salmon  fishing  between  the  government  and 
aboriginal  people. 

Three  weeks  ago,  DFO  officers  seized  salmon  nets  and  boats  from 
Elsipogtog. 

Fisheries  officials  say  the  salmon  are  in  danger  of  disappearing  from 
the  Richibucto  River. 

But  the  native  fishermen  dispute  some  of  the  scientific  work  done  by  the 
Department  of  Fisheries  and  Oceans  and  responded  by  putting  more  nets  in 
the  water. 

Chief  Robert  Levi  says  they've  reached  a deal  to  end  the  dispute. 

"We're  going  to  become  co-managers,  co-science.  We  are  going  to  jointly 
monitor  and  enforce  it  so  it's  really  exciting  for  our  people." 

Rhe'al  Boucher,  with  the  Department  of  Fisheries  and  Oceans,  doesn't  go 
quite  that  far  but  agrees  there  will  be  joint  science  projects. 

"We  would  make  sure  that  there  would  be  increased  participation  by 
Elsipogtog  in  scientific  activities  that  would  try  and  better  assess  fish 
species  in  the  Richibucto  River." 

Boucher  says  the  two  sides  will  spend  the  winter  working  out  the  details 
of  the  deal. 

Both  Boucher  and  the  Chief  Levi  say  the  bottom  line  is  to  find  ways  to 
increase  salmon  populations  in  the  Richibucto  River. 
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Government  to  launch  fast-track  plan  to  settle  residential  school  lawsuits 
November  5,  2003 

OTTAWA  (CP)  - The  federal  government's  much-delayed  and  contentious  bid 
to  reach  out-of-court  settlements  with  more  than  12,000  former  students  at 


native  residential  schools,  will  be  launched  on  Thursday. 

Ralph  Goodale,  the  minister  responsible  for  resolving  the  residential 
schools  impasse,  is  to  provide  details  of  the  plan  at  a news  conference. 

A major  stumbling  block  has  been  Ottawa's  refusal  to  consider  claims  for 
loss  of  language  and  cultural  damages  in  schools  that  were  created  to 
"Christianize"  native  children. 

The  government's  $1. 7-billion  plan  to  fast-track  settlements  has  so  far 
only  included  compensation  for  physical  and  sexual  abuse. 

"We  think  there  will  be  survivors  who  will  have  simply  no  choice  but  to 
try  it  out,"  said  Toronto  lawyer  Darcy  Merkur.  His  law  firm,  Thomson 
Rogers,  is  leading  a class-action  lawsuit  that,  if  certified,  will  seek 
$12  billion  for  abuses  of  all  kinds. 

"We  think  those  who  try  it  out  will  find  it  to  be  flawed,"  he  said  of 
the  government's  out-of-court  option. 

Angry  native  leaders  have  already  threatened  to  derail  the  process  for 
that  reason. 

Its  failure  would  cost  the  government  millions  of  dollars  it  had  hoped 
to  save  by  keeping  cases  out  of  a sluggish  and  costly  court  system. 

At  current  rates,  it's  estimated  the  claims  would  drag  on  for  50  years 
and  run  up  legal  bills  of  at  least  $2  billion  --  not  including  settlements. 

Fierce  resistance  from  plaintiffs  delayed  the  process  and  forced  Ottawa 
to  consider  changes.  Applications  were  originally  to  be  released  last 
spring. 

The  federal  government's  plan  to  speed  settlements,  announced  last 
December,  was  designed  to  resolve  up  to  18,000  cases  out  of  court  in  seven 
years.  Ottawa  would  cover  70  per  cent  of  proven  damages  for  physical  and 
sexual  abuse,  but  only  for  those  who  waive  their  right  to  sue  for  language 
and  cultural  losses. 

Native  leaders  called  that  "a  sham"  and  demanded  changes. 

Ottawa's  fast-tracking  plan  would  put  cases  before  32  adjudicators,  such 
as  retired  judges.  Plaintiffs  would  have  to  collect  30  per  cent  of  any 
payout  from  the  Roman  Catholic,  Anglican,  United  or  Presbyterian  churches 
that  ran  the  schools  for  much  of  the  last  century.  Ottawa  would  cover  the 
rest . 

Critics  say  the  deal  was  crafted  with  little  native  input.  They  have 
also  assailed  Ottawa's  move  to  award  damages  using  a points  system  that 
some  have  called  a "meat  chart." 

It  offers  small  amounts  for  less  serious  assaults,  up  to  $100,000  or 
more  for  the  most  brutal  abuse. 

Government  officials  say  the  system  merely  reflects  how  damages  are 
typically  assessed  in  civil  litigation. 

They  also  stress  that  Ottawa  will  spend  $172-million  over  10  years  to 
help  restore  native  languages  eroded  in  residential  schools. 

Many  plaintiffs  claim  they  were  punished,  sometimes  beaten,  for  speaking 
their  native  tongue.  Students  lost  fluency  and  were  often  reluctant  to 
later  teach  their  children  the  ancient  dialects. 

No  Canadian  judge  has  ever  awarded  damages  for  such  cultural  losses. 
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Court:  one-eighth  Indian  blood  doesn't  invoke  Indian  child  law 
Bob  Anez 

Associated  Press 
Nov.  10,  2003  02:30  PM 

HELENA,  Mont.  - A judge's  decision  to  take  away  a woman's  parental  rights 


did  not  run  afoul  of  a federal  law  governing  American  Indian  children 
because  there  was  no  evidence  the  law  applies  to  her  children,  the  Montana 
Supreme  Court  has  ruled. 

The  woman's  13-year-old  child  does  not  have  sufficient  Indian  blood  to 
be  covered  by  the  Indian  Child  Welfare  Act,  and  no  one  provided  any 
information  about  whether  her  6-year-old  qualifies  as  an  Indian  child,  the 
unanimous  five-judge  panel  said. 

The  court  also  upheld  the  district  judge's  reasons  for  terminating  the 
mother's  rights,  saying  he  had  plenty  of  evidence  to  make  that  decision. 

The  heart  of  the  case  was  whether  the  federal  law,  known  as  the  ICWA, 
applied  to  two  of  the  women's  three  children.  That  law  makes  it  federal 
policy  to  protect  the  interests  of  Indian  children  by  ensuring  they  remain 
connected  to  their  tribes  when  families  fail. 

In  this  case,  the  unidentified  mother  had  problems  raising  her  children 
for  years.  The  children,  who  each  had  a different  father,  lived  in  a home 
that  was  described  by  the  court  as  one  of  "chaos  and  dysfunction." 

The  mother,  despite  getting  help  from  the  state  to  develop  parenting 
skills,  could  not  cope  with  the  daily  stresses  of  family  life.  The 
children  eventually  were  removed  from  the  home  in  2000  and  2001,  and  the 
social  worker  assigned  to  the  case  concluded  the  mother  failed  to 
successfully  complete  her  three  treatment  plans. 

The  father  of  the  eldest  child  qualifies  for  membership  in  the  Little 
Shell  Band  of  the  Chippewa  Tribe  because  he  has  one-fourth  Indian  blood, 
the  minimum  needed  to  be  eligible. 

However,  the  Supreme  Court  said,  the  child  - identified  only  as  C.H.  - 
does  not  qualify  with  only  one-eighth  Indian  blood.  What's  more,  the 
federal  law  doesn't  apply  to  tribes  like  the  Little  Shell  Band  that  are 
not  federally  recognized. 

The  justices  said  they  did  not  have  enough  information  in  the  court 
records  about  the  youngest  child,  identified  only  as  D.H.,  to  determine  if 
the  child  qualifies  as  an  Indian  child.  The  court  also  said  the  files  do 
not  indicate  whether  the  father's  Northern  Cheyenne  tribe  wants  to 
participate  in  what  happens  to  the  child. 

However,  in  any  future  legal  proceedings  involving  D.H.,  the  tribe  must 
be  given  a chance  to  determine  if  D.H.  is  an  Indian  child  and  therefore 
subject  to  the  law,  the  court  said. 
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Indian-land  royalties  underpaid  by  $2  mil 
Associated  Press 
Nov.  6,  2003  12:00  AM 

WASHINGTON  - The  Interior  Department  ordered  oil  and  gas  companies,  after 
an  audit  found  they  underpaid  for  production  in  2001,  to  pay  $2  million 
more  in  royalties  to  American  Indian  tribes  and  landowners. 

About  $210  million  in  gas  royalties  were  collected  in  2001,  meaning  the 
underpayment  was  less  than  1 percent,  according  to  the  Interior 
Department's  Minerals  Management  Service. 

Patrick  Etchart,  a spokesman  for  the  agency,  said  Wednesday  that 
underpayments  can  happen  when  companies  prepay  royalties  based  on 
estimates  that  turn  out  to  be  low. 

Companies  were  told  of  the  discrepancies,  and  they  can  contest  the 
finding,  Etchart  said. 

For  now,  MMS  is  not  releasing  the  names  of  the  companies  ordered  to  pay 
the  additional  royalties. 


In  2000,  MMS  also  found  companies  underpaid  for  production  and  should 
pay  $1.6  million  more  in  royalties  on  American  Indian  lands. 

"We  work  very  hard  to  assure  that  the  oil  and  gas  royalty  payments  we 
receive  for  Indian  tribes  and  allottees  are  paid  correctly/'  Lucy  Querques 
Denett,  MMS  Associate  Director  for  Minerals  Revenue  Management,  said  in  a 
statement . 

MMS  collects  mineral  revenues  from  about  3,800  leases  on  American  Indian 
lands,  then  transfers  that  money  to  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  to  be 
paid  to  the  Indian  landowners. 

The  Interior  Department  is  defending  itself  against  lawsuits  by  several 
Indian  tribes  and  a class-action  suit  on  behalf  of  more  than  300,000 
American  Indians  alleging  the  government  underpaid  and  mismanaged 
royalties  on  Indian  lands  dating  from  1887. 
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Probe  of  Indian  abuse  cases  sought 
November  7,  2003 

WASHINGTON  (AP)  --  The  FBI  whistleblower  who  accused  agents  of  stealing  a 
Tiffany  crystal  globe  from  the  World  Trade  Center  ruins  is  going  public 
with  new  allegations  that  the  bureau  mishandled  an  American  Indian  child's 
sexual  abuse  complaint  by  failing  to  interview  the  victim. 

The  accusations  involving  a 1999  case  in  North  Dakota  are  the  latest 
chapter  in  a long-running  battle  between  FBI  management  and  lane  Turner,  a 
career  agent  who  retired  last  week  after  25  years  with  the  bureau. 

Turner  and  the  private  National  Whistleblower  Center  are  asking  Attorney 
General  John  Ashcroft  to  authorize  an  independent  investigation  into  the 
FBI's  alleged  failure  to  protect  children  on  American  Indian  reservations. 

Turner's  separate  allegations  last  year  triggered  an  ongoing 
investigation  by  the  Dustice  Department's  inspector  general  into  how  a 
Tiffany  globe  from  the  Sept.  11  Ground  Zero  site  wound  up  in  the 
Minneapolis  FBI  office. 

The  FBI  says  it  vigorously  investigates  as  many  as  600  accusations  of 
child  abuse  a year  on  Indian  reservations . Ernst  Weyand,  the  FBI's  acting 
chief  of  the  Indian  Country  Unit,  said  his  agency  does  "a  tremendous 
amount  of  training  on  investigating  sexual  abuse." 

In  the  North  Dakota  case  cited  by  Turner,  the  suspect  --  a local  TV 
broadcaster  --  pleaded  guilty  and  was  sent  to  prison,  but  Turner  alleges 
neither  the  FBI  nor  local  law  enforcement  officers  interviewed  the  9-year- 
old  victim. 

U.S.  Customs  Service  agent  Anthony  Onstead  testified  in  a lawsuit  by 
Turner  that  "it  was  really  puzzling  to  us"  why  local  authorities  hadn't 
questioned  the  9-year-old.  After  all,  the  child  "might  be  aware  of  other 
victims,"  testified  Onstead,  who  worked  on  the  case.  Local  law  enforcement 
officials  said  they  were  concerned  about  traumatizing  the  boy. 

Turner  says  the  FBI  didn't  interview  the  boy  either,  and  that  the  bureau 
didn't  interview  boys  from  a nearby  Indian  reservation  who  had  spent  time 
with  the  suspect  and  might  have  been  victims. 

"The  bureau  did  not  do  its  job,"  Turner  said  Thursday  in  a telephone 
interview.  "Child  abuse  is  a significant  problem  on  Indian  reservations 
and  we  need  to  do  better." 

In  another  case  cited  by  Turner,  she  said  she  intervened  in  an 
investigation  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  of  injuries  suffered  by  a 3- 
year-old  boy  on  the  Turtle  Mountain  reservation  in  North  Dakota. 
Investigators  labeled  the  injuries  as  being  caused  by  a car  accident. 


Acting  on  a doctor's  comment  that  the  boy's  injuries  were  from  sexual 
abuse.  Turner  reinterviewed  witnesses  before  being  pulled  off  the  probe  by 
her  superiors.  The  suspect,  the  boy's  father,  later  confessed  following  a 
polygraph  examination. 

Turner  won  praise  from  federal  prosecutors  who  worked  cases  with  her. 

"When  it  comes  to  Indian  country  you  probably  got  one  of  the  best  in  the 
nation"  in  Turner,  Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Clare  Hochhalter  testified  on 
her  behalf  in  a lawsuit  Turner  brought  against  the  bureau. 

Turner  alleges  in  the  lawsuit  that  she  is  a victim  of  discrimination, 
harassment  and  retaliation  by  the  FBI  dating  back  to  1995,  but  an  FBI 
manager  testified  in  the  suit  that  Turner's  job  performance  was 
unacceptable  and  that  if  it  had  been  up  to  him,  he  would  have  fired  her. 
Copyright  c.  2003  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Tribal  cop  shoots,  kills  her  suspect 
3im  Maniaci 
Dine'  Bureau 

FORT  DEFIANCE  - For  the  third  time  in  three  weeks  a Navajo  Nation  police 
officer  has  shot  and  either  killed  or  wounded  a suspect  while  being 
attacked.  Two  of  the  men  died  and  one  is  recovering. 

The  third  incident  and  second  death  occurred  around  5:30  p.m.  Monday 
night  when  a six-year  veteran  female  police  officer  killed  a 20-year-old 
man  with  a single  shot  to  the  chest  when  he  was  choking  her  after  pepper 
spray  and  a baton  failed  to  subdue  him  during  a foot  chase  in  two 
subdivisions . 

Captain  Edison  Begaye,  acting  chief  of  the  Law  Enforcement  Department 
and  Chinle  precinct  commander,  declined  to  immediately  name  her,  citing 
fear  of  gang  retaliation. 

Begaye  added  the  29-year-old  officer  has  spent  her  entire  career  of  more 
than  six  years  patrolling  the  Window  Rock  precinct,  now  commanded  by 
Lieutenant  Wallace  Yazzie. 

Agent  Susan  Herkowitz  of  the  FBI  in  Phoenix  identified  the  dead  man  as 
Mervyn  Nelson  of  Fort  Defiance.  She  added  that  the  officer  was  taken  to 
Rehoboth  McKinley  Christian  Flospital  in  Gallup  for  treatment  of  her  broken 
left  arm.  Nelson  was  declared  dead  on  arrival  at  the  Indian  Health  Service 
Hospital  in  Fort  Defiance  after  the  5:30  p.m.  incident  in  the  Rio  Puerco 
and  Black  Rock  Acres  subdivisions. 

As  is  standard  practice,  the  officer  was  placed  on  leave  until  the 
tribal  Public  Safety  Division  investigation  is  finished.  Lieutenant  Ronni 
Wauneka,  headquarters  administrative  officer  and  Dilkon  Law  Enforcement 
precinct  commander,  said  the  tribal  detectives  and  FBI  are  handling  the 
investigation . 

On  Oct.  15  in  Tuba  City  in  the  Western  Agency,  Officer  Roderick 
Whitewater,  23,  twice  shot  D.R.  Charley,  35,  when  Charley  came  at  him  with 
a knife  and  left  him  with  nowhere  to  retreat.  Charley  died.  On  Oct.  27  in 
Ojo  Encino  in  the  Eastern  Agency,  Officer  Lamar  Martin  wounded  Alvert 
McCarthy,  45,  with  one  shot  after  McCarthy  allegedly  attacked  him  with  a 
frying  pan  and  his  own  baton. 

Lt.  Wauneka,  the  second  highest-ranking  female  officer  in  the  250-member 
Law  Enforcement  Department,  gave  the  following  account  of  what  happened 
Monday's  night: 

The  female  officer  was  the  first  to  respond  to  a disturbance  call  at  64 
Black  Rock  Acres.  Enroute  she  received  a second  call  that  the  incident  had 


escalated  into  a drunken  fight.  When  she  arrived,  an  unidentified  woman 
flagged  her  down  to  point  out  the  suspect  who  took  off  on  foot  to  the 
north . 

The  officer  caught  Nelson  at  115  Rio  Puero  Acres,  grabbing  him  while  he 
attempted  to  scale  a fence,  but  got  hit  in  the  face  with  his  fist.  The 
suspect  continued  to  try  to  beat  up  the  officer  who  then  used  her  pepper 
spray,  to  no  avail. 

Nelson  continued  to  try  to  escape  capture  by  running  to  248  Rio  Puerco. 
But  the  officer  again  caught  up  and  grabbed  him,  getting  hit  on  her  left 
arm  and  face.  She  then  clubbed  his  legs  with  her  baton  as  he  continued  to 
refuse  to  obey  her  order  to  surrender  and  kept  hitting  at  her. 

The  suspect  was  able  to  grab  the  officer  by  the  neck  and  was  choking  her, 
so  she  dropped  her  baton  and  pulled  her  pistol,  firing  once,  hitting  him 
in  the  chest. 

Even  after  being  hit  by  a 9 mm  bullet.  Nelson  kept  struggling  to  get 
away. 

Detective  Alvernon  Tsosie  arrived  and  finished  subduing  Nelson,  then 
applied  cardio-pulmonary  resuscitation  until  emergency  medical  help 
arrived.  Nelson  was  declared  dead  on  arrival  at  the  hospital  about  two 
miles  away. 
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Grand  jury  indicts  ex-cop  in  killing 
NOME: 

Details  emerge  about  suspect's  behavior  after  19-year-old  woman's  death. 

By  TATABOLINE  BRANT 
Anchorage  Daily  News 
November  6,  2003 

An  ex-Nome  police  officer  accused  of  killing  a woman  after  he  picked  her 
up  in  his  patrol  car  was  indicted  by  a grand  jury  Wednesday  on  a charge  of 
first-degree  murder. 

Matthew  C.  Owens,  who  is  accused  of  shooting  19-year-old  Sonya  Ivanoff 
in  the  back  of  the  head  in  August,  was  also  indicted  on  charges  of 
tampering  with  evidence,  a felony,  and  official  misconduct,  a misdemeanor. 

Owens,  28,  has  been  in  jail  since  he  was  arrested  on  the  murder  charge 
on  Oct.  25  at  his  residence  in  Nome.  Alaska  State  Troopers,  who  have  been 
handling  the  investigation  at  the  request  of  the  Nome  Police  Department, 
said  Wednesday  that  they  made  the  arrest  then  because  they  feared  Owens 
was  about  to  leave  town. 

Trooper  spokesman  Greg  Wilkinson  said  Owens  had  gone  to  the  bank  twice 
on  Oct.  24,  and  investigators  got  word  that  one  of  his  family  members  had 
called  the  airlines  asking  for  flight  information. 

"We  perceived  him  to  be  a flight  risk,"  Wilkinson  said. 

Charging  documents  filed  in  court  at  the  time  of  Owens'  arrest  did  not 
reveal  information  about  what  physical  evidence  has  been  discovered  in  the 
case.  They  instead  showed  a series  of  peculiar  moves  that  Owens  made  that 
raised  suspicion  among  authorities  that  he  was  involved. 

Owens  has  told  investigators  that  he  did  not  pick  Ivanoff  up  in  his 
patrol  car  or  kill  her,  according  to  troopers. 

Grand  jury  proceedings,  which  typically  involve  12  to  18  jurors,  are 
confidential.  The  indictment  handed  down  Wednesday  revealed  few  additional 
details  about  the  case. 

Close  to  20  witnesses  were  called  before  the  grand  jury,  including  Nome 
Police  Chief  Ralph  Taylor  and  five  of  his  sworn  officers,  the  indictment 


says . 

Two  sisters  who  had  earlier  told  investigators  they  saw  Ivanoff  get  into 
a marked  patrol  car  around  1:30  a.m.  on  Aug.  11  also  testified.  Ivanoff 
was  reported  missing  by  her  roommate  on  Aug.  12.  Her  body  was  found  in  a 
gravel  pit  on  the  outskirts  of  Nome  on  Aug.  13. 

Owens'  estranged  wife,  Trinh,  also  appeared  before  the  grand  jury.  The 
couple  have  a 4-year-old  son  and  are  going  through  a divorce. 

The  documents  filed  with  Owens'  arrest  say  that  on  Aug.  12,  about  45 
minutes  before  Ivanoff  was  officially  reported  missing,  Owens  called  his 
estranged  wife  at  work  and  told  her  she  needed  to  take  their  son  because 
he  had  to  go  into  work  early  because  a girl  was  missing  "and  it  didn't 
look  good."  Owens  provided  Ivanoff' s name  and  physical  description  and 
told  Trinh  not  to  tell  anyone  he  called,  the  documents  say.  One  of  Trinh's 
co-workers  later  confirmed  the  conversation  took  place,  troopers  said. 

lennifer  Shannon,  a volunteer  firefighter,  also  testified  before  the 
grand  jury.  According  to  arrest  documents,  Owens  was  not  working  the  night 
Ivanoff' s body  was  discovered,  and  no  police  or  fire  radio  traffic  was 
logged  concerning  the  finding  or  location  of  the  body.  Owens  showed  up  at 
the  scene  on  a four-wheeler  with  his  sonj  he  later  told  troopers  he 
learned  about  the  discovery  from  Shannon,  a claim  Shannon  denies,  charges 
say.  Among  the  other  witnesses  called  before  the  grand  jury  were  the  state 
medical  examiner,  the  volunteer  searcher  who  discovered  Ivanoff 's  body, 
three  trooper  investigators  and  an  official  from  the  State  Crime  Lab. 

The  indictment  does  not  say  what  the  tampering  with  physical  evidence 
charge  relates  to,  only  that  it  occurred  on  or  about  Sept.  23. 

The  earlier  documents,  however,  say  that  on  Sept.  23,  the  day  before 
Owens  was  supposed  to  fly  to  Anchorage  to  be  interviewed  by  troopers  and 
take  a polygraph,  a Nome  police  car  was  stolen.  Owens  was  working  at  the 
time  and  claimed  he  discovered  the  car  in  a gravel  pit.  He  told  his 
superiors  that  he  was  shot  at.  Ivanoff 's  ID  card,  along  with  a letter  from 
a person  who  implied  he  was  her  killer,  was  later  found  in  the  patrol  car, 
charges  say. 

Troopers  believe  Owens  staged  the  car  theft  as  a way  to  divert  the 
investigation,  according  to  Sgt.  Randy  McPherron. 

The  defense  can't  argue  its  case  during  a grand  jury  hearing.  Owens' 
attorney  of  record,  lames  McComas,  could  not  be  reached  Wednesday. 

If  convicted  of  the  murder  charge,  Owens  faces  between  20  and  99  years 
in  prison.  He  faces  up  to  five  years  for  the  tampering  with  evidence 
charge  and  up  to  one  year  on  the  official  misconduct  charge. 

Daily  News  reporter  Tataboline  Brant  can  be  reached  at 
tbrant@adn.com  or  257-4321. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

"RE : Appeals  Court  denies  bid  for  Peltier  Rehearing"  

Date:  Wed,  5 Nov  2003  08:11:07  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy.org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" PELTIER  DENIED  REHEARING" 

http: //www. indianz . com/News /a r chives/002376. asp 

Appeals  court  denies  bid  for  Peltier  rehearing 
Wednesday,  November  5,  2003 

American  Indian  Movement  activist  Leonard  Peltier  lost  his  bid  to  cut  his 
prison  sentence  short  on  Tuesday. 

Peltier,  59,  was  convicted  of  murdering  two  FBI  agents  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation  in  South  Dakota.  He  has  served  more  than  25  years  of  two 
consecutive  life  sentences  but  won't  get  another  chance  for  release  until 
2008. 

The  wait  is  longer  than  normal  but  legal  under  prison  guidelines.  The 
U.  S.  Parole  Commission  determined  that  the  circumstances  surrounding  the 
deaths  of  the  agents,  who  were  shot  at  point-blank  range,  warranted 
tougher  conditions  on  Peltier. 


At  the  same,  the  commission  found  no  direct  evidence  to  prove  that 
Peltier  personally  executed  lack  Coler  and  Ronald  Williams  in  lune  1975. 
Peltier's  lawyers  challenged  these  seemingly  contradictory  conclusions  as 
"arbitrary  and  capricious"  but  lost  a bid  for  parole  rehearing  before  a 
federal  court  in  Kansas,  where  Peltier  is  serving  his  time. 

Yesterday,  the  10th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  also  refused  to  move  up  the 
hearing.  In  an  unsigned  decision,  the  court  acknowledged  that  the  federal 
government  may  not  have  treated  Peltier  fairly  but  said  the  facts  on 
record  link  him  to  the  crime. 

"Much  of  the  government's  behavior  at  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  and  in 
its  prosecution  of  Mr.  Peltier  is  to  be  condemned.  The  government  withheld 
evidence.  It  intimidated  witnesses.  These  facts  are  not  disputed,"  the  13- 
page  ruling  stated.  "But  whether  the  Parole  Commission  gave  proper  weight 
to  this  mitigating  evidence  is  not  a question  we  have  authority  to  review. 

The  deaths  of  the  FBI  agents,  who  were  killed  in  a standoff  with  AIM 
members,  came  during  a period  of  turmoil  throughout  Indian  Country. 

Federal  authorities  were  intent  on  stifling  Indian  activists  who  were 
protesting  government  mistreatment.  Police  presence  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
Reservation  was  heavy  and  mistrust  of  the  justice  system  ran  high. 

Peltier  advocates  contend  allegations  of  government  misconduct  in  the 
case  warrant  reconsideration  and  possible  release.  In  1993,  Sens.  Ben 
Nighthorse  Campbell  (R-Colo.)  and  Daniel  Inouye  (D-Hawaii)  asked  then- 
attorney  general  Janet  Reno  to  agree  to  look  at  evidence  that  has  been 
kept  from  Peltier's  defense  team  over  the  years. 

Peltier  has  also  drawn  support  worldwide.  Amnesty  International  and 
other  organizations  consider  him  a political  prisoner.  Mary  Robinson,  the 
former  United  Nations  High  Commissioner  for  Human  Rights,  urged  former 
President  Bill  Clinton  to  grant  his  release. 

But  the  political  and  legal  appeals  have  failed  to  change  Peltier's 
status.  Before  leaving  office  in  January  2001,  Clinton  did  not  act  on  a 
request  to  set  Peltier  free.  The  courts  have  also  refused  to  reconsider 
the  case. 

The  FBI  has  steadfastly  opposed  clemency  or  parole  for  Peltier.  During 
the  Clinton  administration,  former  FBI  Director  Louis  Freeh  would  issue 
statements  on  the  anniversary  of  the  Pine  Ridge  shootout  condemning 
Peltier  as  a "cold  blooded"  killer. 

10th  Circuit  judges  Stephanie  Seymour,  Stephen  Anderson,  and  Wade  Brorby 
heard  arguments  in  the  case  on  September  19.  Their  decision  yesterday  was 
"per  curiam,"  meaning  it  was  from  the  court  but  not  signed  by  a particular 
judge. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2003  Indianz.Com. 
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[Editorial  Comment:  The  founder  and  coordinator  of  the  Native 

American  Prisoner  Network,  Kim  Foltz,  needs 
your  healing  prayers.] 

Please  consider  writing  to  a Native  inmate.  There  are  many  listed  at 
the  following  page: 

From  the  Native  American  Prisoner  Network  home  page 
- http: //members .tripod . com/~foltz . k/napnhome. html 

By  the  end  of  the  year  2000  the  United  States  incarceration  rate  had 
reached  2,071,686  persons  in  federal,  state,  territorial,  local,  INS, 
military,  Indian  Country,  and  juvenile  jails/prisons/facilities.  (Bureau 
of  Justice  Statistics) 

The  Native  American  Prisoner  Network  site  is  for  Native  American  (First 
Nations)  inmates. The  inmates  on  these  pages  are  from  various  tribes. 


incarcerated  in  different  facilities  throughout  the  United  States.  Many 
are  incarcerated  far  from  home,  from  family  and/or  friends,  from  their 
tribes.  While  some  do  have  family  they  remain  in  contact  with,  many  have 
no  family  or  friends,  no  contact  with  the  outside. 

On  the  enclosed  pages  you  will  find  native  inmates'  pages,  displaying 
their  personal  information,  photos,  artwork,  writings,  etc.  Go  through 
the  information,  photos,  artwork  and/or  writings  samples  and  choose  an 
inmate  to  correspond  with.  Let  them  know  they  are  not  forgotten  - 
remember  them  on  their  birthday  and  other  holidays. 

- — "RE:  History:  Carlisle  Indian  School" 

Date:  Tue,  11  Nov  2003  06:21:50  -0500 
From:  Barbara  Landis  <blandis(3epix. net> 

Sub j : November  7,  1890  INDIAN  HELPER,  Carlisle  Indian  School. 

[Editorial  Note:  These  reprints  are  being  included  in  this 
newsletter  so  that  you  might  know  the  mind  of  those  who 
ran  institutions  like  Carlisle.] 
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AS  YOU  GO  THROUGH  LIFE. 


DON'T  look  for  the  flaws  as  you  go  through  life; 
And  even  when  you  find  them. 

It  is  wise  and  kind  to  be  somewhat  blind 
And  look  for  the  virtue  behind  them. 

For  the  cloudiest  night  has  a hint  of  light 
Somewhere  in  the  shadows  hiding; 

It  is  better  by  far  to  hunt  for  a star 
Than  the  spots  on  the  sun  abiding. 

The  current  of  life  runs  ever  away 
To  the  bosom  of  God's  great  ocean. 

Don't  set  your  force  'gainst  the  river's  course 
And  think  to  alter  its  motion. 

Don't  waste  a curse  on  the  universe- 
Remember  it  lived  before  you. 

Don't  butt  at  the  storm  with  your  puny  form- 
But  bend  and  let  it  go  o'er  you. 

The  world  will  never  adjust  itself 
To  suit  your  whims  to  the  letter. 

Some  things  must  go  wrong  your  whole  life  long; 
And  the  sooner  you  know  it  the  better. 

It  is  folly  to  fight  with  the  Infinite, 

And  go  under  at  last  in  the  wrestle. 

The  wiser  man  shapes  into  God's  plan 
As  the  water  shapes  into  a vessel. 

-Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


WHAT  HAPPENS  WITH  OUR  PASSIONS. 


There  was  once  an  old  teacher  who  was  walking  through  a forest  with  a 
little  scholar  by  his  side. 

The  old  man  suddenly  stopped  and  pointed  to  four  plants  close  at 
hand . 


The  first  was  just  beginning  to  peep  above  the  ground. 

The  second  had  rooted  itself  pretty  well  into  the  earth. 

The  third  was  a small  shrub. 

Whilst  the  fourth  and  last  was  a full-sized  tree. 

Then  the  old  man  said  to  his  young  companion: 

"Pull  up  the  first . " 

The  boy  easily  pulled  it  up  with  his  fingers. 

"Now  pull  up  the  second." 

The  youth  obeyed,  but  not  so  easily. 

"And  the  third" 

But  the  boy  had  to  put  forth  all  his  strength. 

and  use  both  arms  before  he  succeeded  in  uprooting  it. 

"And  now,"  said  the  master,  "try  your  hand  upon  the  fourth." 

But  lo!  the  trunk  of  the  tall  tree  (grasped  in  the  arms  of  the  youth) 
scarcely  shook  its  leaves;  and  the  little  fellow  found  it  impossible  to 
tear  its  roots  from  the  earth. 

Then  the  wise  old  man  explained  to  his  scholar  the  meaning  of  the 
four  trials. 

"This  my  son,  is  just  what  happens  with  our  passions. 

When  they  are  young  and  weak,  one  may,  by  a little  watchfulness  over 
self,  and  the  help  of  a little  self-denial,  easily  tear  them  up. 

But  if  we  let  them  cast  their  roots  deep  down  into  our  souls,  then  no 
human  power  can  uproot  them. 

The  Almighty  hand  of  the  Creator  alone  can  pluck  them  out." 


WORDS  OF  GOLD. 


A celebrated  Bishop  in  speaking  of  the  African  race  says: 

"When,  at  the  last  commencement  of  Harvard  University,  I saw  a young 
colored  man  appear  as  the  class  orator,  and  heard  his  brilliant  and 
eloquent  address,  I said  to  myself,  'Here  is  what  an  historic  race  can 
do  if  it  has  a clear  field,  a high  purpose,  and  a resolute  will.' 

I wish  I could  tell  you  how  these  can  best  be  attained. 

But,  though  that  is  a task  too  large  for  these  limits,  I should  at 
least  like  to  say  to  every  youth  of  the  African  race  to  whom  these  words 
may  come. 

'Hate  ease  and  indolence! 

Cultivate  the  acquaintance,  in  books  and  out  of  them,  of  minds 
inspired  by  a lofty  purpose  and  an  unselfish  spirit,  and  then  resolve  to 
be  like  them. 

Above  all  remember  that  that  alone  is  true  religion  which  illustrates 
itself  in  conduct. 

Not  profession  but  practice,  not  noise  but  service,  not  experiences, 
but  achievements,  are  what  the  world  waits  to  see  as  evidence  that  any 
man  or  woman  is  truly  religious. 

We  cannot  wholly  expel  prejudice,  but 
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The  election  returns  on  Wednesday  morning  made  all  the  Democrats  in 
our  school  rejoice. 


The  coming  Red  Man  will  contain  the  eleventh  annual  Report  of  the 
Carlisle  Indian  School.  An  interesting  feature  of  the  report  is  that  it 
gives  the  history  of  the  beginning  of  our  work. 


A letter  from  Percy  Kable  who  is  working  at  the  Cheyenne  School, 
teaching  the  tailor  trade  which  he  learned  at  Carlisle,  expressed  much 
gratitude  to  Mr.  Reighter  for  teaching  him  so  well.  He  speaks  of  Paul 
Boynton,  Robert  Burns,  Henry  North  and  Leonard  Tyler  as  doing  well  at 
their  work. 


Last  Saturday  night  being  the  Eleventh  Anniversary  of  the  opening  of 
the  Educational  Department  of  our  school,  scenes  of  those  early  days 
were  reproduced  upon  the  stage  carrying  the  old  workers  back  in  memory 
to  the  times  when  to  progress  meant  great  effort  through  difficulties 
which  seem  now  insurmountable.  The  school  scenes,  the  first  of  which 
told  the  story  of  the  trials  of  the  first  day  when  all  the  pupils  were 
in  blankets  and  knew  no  English,  kept  the  five  hundred  lookers-on  in  a 
roar  of  laughter,  the  real  enactment  of  which,  however,  by  the  very  same 
teacher  eleven  years  ago  was  anything  but  funny.  Mark  Evarts  made  a 
capital  make-believe  interpreter,  and  the  best  impersonator  nf  the  old 
Indian  was  David  Abraham,  but  every  one  of  the  sixteen  boys  and  girls  in 
the  school  did  his  or  her  part  beautifully. 

The  second  scene  represented  the  school  six  months  after,  when  order 
had  been  attained  and  visitors  with  their  funny  questions  flocked 
through,  escorted  by  dear  Miss  Semple  whose  part  Miss  Cook  impersonated 
to  perfection.  Quite  the  feature  of  the  evening,  was  the  closing  piece 
of  music  played  upon  the  Humanum  Organum  a most  wonderful  instrument 
gotten  up  for  the  occasion.  The  reeds  and  keys  were  the  heads  and  mouths 
of  eleven  of  our  teachers  arranged  in  a row  behind  a curtain  which 
concealed  the  rest  of  their  bodies.  Miss  Moore  was  the  beautiful  Spanish 
performer  and  the  way  in  which  she  managed  the  instrument  brought  down 
the  house.  The  evening  will  long  be  remembered. 

Fire. 

At  about  eleven  o'clock  on  Monday  night  the  school  was  startled  by 
the  ringing  of  bells  and  the  cry  of  "Fire!"  Looking  out  from  the 
teachers'  quarters  over  the  boys'  quarters  the  flames  seemed  to  dart  up 
from  the  printing  office,  and  the  chief  clerk  might  have  been  seen 
wending  her  way  in  some  haste  at  that  midnight  hour  to  save  the 
subscription  books  and  what  else  she  could,  but  it  was  soon  discovered 
that  the  fire  was  from  the  barn  on  the  farm  a quarter  of  a mile  beyond, 
on  the  pike.  The  Indian  boys,  always  on  the  alert  and  ready  for  such 
emergencies  were  out  in  a surprisingly  quick  time,  and  had  two  streams 
of  water  playing  upon  the  flames  with  their  reliable  hand-engine,  'Uncle 
Sam'  but,  the  flames  had  acquired  too  much  headway,  however,  to  be 
stopped,  and  the  barn  was  utterly  consumed,  although  some  adjoining 
sheds  were  saved.  The  town  papers  say: 

When  the  Empire  Hook  and  Ladder  Company  and  the  crowd  arrived  on  the 
scene  the  Indian  boys,  with  their  fire  department  were  already  there  and 
throwing  two  streams  of  water  and  doing  noble  work  in  extinguishing  the 
flames.  ["“Republican . * 

The  fire  company  at  the  Indian  School  turned  out  and  did  good  work, 
throwing  several  streams  on  the  fire.  The  Indian  boys  worked  very  hard 
to  save  the  building,  and  Mrs.  Miller  desires  us  to  express  her  thanks 
for  their  noble  efforts.  All  the  horses  were  taken  out,  and  the  cattle 
fortunately,  were  in  the  fields.  -[Sentinel. 


We  thought  that  Miss  Shears  was  a beautiful  performer  upon  the  piano 


before  she  left  us  two  years  ago.  After  almost  incessant  practice  of 
five  and  six  hours  daily,  ever  since  she  left,  she  thinks  if  she  only 
had  enough  time  and  money  she  might  possibly  learn  how  to  play.  This  is 
a great  lesson  for  those  of  us  who  are  getting  on  toward  the  top  of  the 
Carlisle  course  of  study  and  think  we  know  something.  The  brightest  of 
us  are  yet  as  babes  knowing  nothing,  and  the  sooner  we  get  the 
"puffed-up-ness"  out  of  us,  the  better.  Miss  Shearer  desires  to  be 
remembered  to  all  her  friends  at  Carlisle,  and  we  are  sure  her  old 
pupils  who  dearly  loved  their  teacher,  and  her  many  friends,  are  glad  to 
hear  that  she  is  well  and  happy. 


The  many  friends  of  our  former  Principal,  Miss  Semple,  will  be  glad 
to  learn  that  she  is  in  much  better  health  than  when  she  left  Carlisle, 
several  years  ago. 


The  college  boys  play-foot  ball  to-day,  and  the  Indian  boys  husk 
corn.  Perhaps  the  Indian  boys  are  not  quite  civilized  yet.  -[Saturday's 
Sentinel . 


Fifty  copies  of  "Black  Beauty"  have  been  received  and  will  be  used  in 
the  school-rooms  for  supplementary  reading. 


At  the  Carlisle  School  is  published  monthly  an  eight-page  quarto  of 
standard  size,  called  THE  RED  MAN,  the  mechanical  part  of  which  is  done 
entirely  by  Indian  boys.  This  paper  is  valuable  as  a summary  of 
information  on  Indian  matters,  and  contains  writings  by  Indian  pupils, 
and  local  incidents  of  the  school.  Terms:  Fifty  cents  a year,  in 
advance. 

For  1,  2,  and  3 subscribers  for  THE  RED  MAN  we  give  the  same  premium 
in  Standing  Offer  for  the  HELPER. 

Address,  THE  RED  MAN,  Carlisle,  PA. 


(page  3) 

Snow? 

Guess  so. 

It's  in  the  air. 

Or  else  it's  rain. 

Miss  Clay  has  left. 

Chrysanthemums  are  worn. 

The  fly  is  buzzing  his  fare-well. 

The  Montana  boys  don't  want  snow. 

Next  holiday  will  be  Thanksgiving. 

The  sparrow  is  hunting  its  winter  home. 

The  only  real  kings  are  those  who  rule  themselves. 

Isn't  it  funny  that  a person  of  loose  habits  is  called  fast? 

As  we  go  to  press  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Standing  and  lack  arrive  from  Northern 
Michigan,  bringing  with  them  ten  boys  and  six  girls. 

Miss  Ely  returned  on  Monday  evening,  looking  rested  and  well  after  a 
month's  vacation,  the  most  of  which  was  spent  among  friends  in  Kansas. 

Considerably  over  a hundred  of  the  pupils  and  teachers  attended  the 
concert  given  in  town  Wednesday  night  by  the  Lotus  Glee  Club  in  the 
Opera  House. 

Chester  Cornelius  has  been  the  rounds  among  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapahoe 
boys  in  the  country  to  secure  their  signatures  to  an  important  treaty 
paper  sent  by  their  home  people. 

Rev.  L.  W.  B.  Long,  of  many  years'  experience  among  Indians  in  Indian 
Territory,  arrived  on  Saturday  with  thirteen  boys  and  one  girl  from  the 
Osage  Agency,  Indian  Territory.  Alice  Longpole,  Benjamin  Harrison  and 
Amos  Hamilton  were  the  old  pupils  of  the  party. 

That  was  a very  unwise  thing  for  the  guard,  the  night  of  the  fire,  to 
leave  their  post.  At  some  institutions  such  a proceeding  would  bring 
upon  their  heads  severe  punishment.  Of  course  it  was  thoughtlessness  on 
the  part  of  the  sergeant  of  the  guard,  but  that  is  the  trouble.  We  MUST 
think. 

Mr.  Potter  arrived  on  Tuesday  morning  looking  hale  and  hearty.  He  has 


been  visiting  the  home  of  his  childhood  in  Canada,  and  goes  in  a few 
days  to  his  present  abode,  the  future  city  of  greatness,  El  Reno, 
Oklahoma.  Mr.  Potter  can  be  no  more  welcome  anywhere  than  at  the 
Carlisle  Indian  School; 

Mr.  Stewart.  M.P..  from  Southwick,  Dumfries,  Scotland,  accompanied  by 
Mrs.  Stewart  and  their  three  daughters  visited  the  school  on  Tuesday, 
and  seemed  to  take  great  interest  in  the  fact  that  the  United  Stales 
Government  was  making  such  a liberal  and  humane  effort  to  advance  the 
civilization  of  the  Indians.  Mr.  Stewart  made  a pleasant  and  encouraging 
address  to  the  students  as  they  were  assembled  in  the  dining-hall  for 
supper  and  was  loudly  applauded.  General  McFeely,  late  Commissary 
General  of  the  United  States  Army  was  present  and  added  a few  words  of 
encouragement  and  contrast  from  his  many  years  service  among  the 
Indians . 

Nellie  Robertson  now  goes  to  Metzger. 

Alice  Longpole  says  Peliza  is  married. 

Wonder  if  Mr.  Morrett  would  like  to  have  Hallow  E'en  come  often! 

The  Hallow  E'en  performances  in  the  small  boys'  quarters  were  great. 

The  new  chimney  on  the  Captain's  house  looks  like  an  old  fashion 
wind-mill,  minus  the  wheel. 

The  teachers  were  glad  to  receive  a copy  each  of  Prof.  Little's 
excellent  Handbook  of  Illustrative  Drawing. 

Florence  Walton  has  reached  her  new  home  in  Maryland  and  is  well 
spoken  of  by  the  lady  with  whom  she  is  living. 

Mrs.  Railey,  of  Harrisburg,  and  Mrs.  H.  S.  Keyser,  of  Milton, 

Florida,  accompanied  by  Miss  Irvine  of  town,  visited  the  school  on 
Monday. 

Samuel  Six  Killer  and  Malcolm  Clarke  two  of  our  little  printers,  have 
been  down  with  colds,  but  are  out  again,  thanks  to  good  doctoring  and 
nursing. 

Casper  Edson  and  Chas.  Istee  have  come  in  from  country  homes.  We  do 
not  wish  to  blacken  the  columns  of  our  paper  by  printing  the  names  of 
three  who  came  in,  in  disgrace. 

On  Saturday,  a hundred  of  our  boys  left  the  school  grounds  at  seven 
o'clock,  in  the  morning,  marched  to  the  Middlesex  farm,  a distance  of 
three  miles,  husked  27  acres  of  corn  and  were  back  at  the  school  shortly 
after  12  o'clock. 

As  we  go  to  press  the  Lotus  Glee  Club  of  Boston,  who  gave  an 
entertainment  Wednesday  night  in  town,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Y. 
M.C.A.  are  singing  for  our  pupils.  We  are  greatly  favored  to  be  able  to 
hear  such  renowned  singers. 

The  young  men  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  our  school  held  sway  at  the 
Sunday  evening  service,  especially  those  who  had  visited  the  State 
Convention  at  Danville.  A number  of  the  boys  gave  very  interesting 
descriptions  of  their  visit  and  the  part  they  took  in  the  Convention. 

Albert  Bishop  and  Bemus  Pierce,  Senecas  from  New  York  have  entered 
Carlisle  as  pupils.  Albert  enters  class  '92  while  Bemus  begins  in  Third 
grade.  No.  6,  but  will  work  ahead  of  his  class  very  soon  and  enter  a 
higher  grade.  Both  are  gentlemanly  and  bright  and  will  be  acceptable 
additions  to  our  school. 

Stacy  Matlack  has  returned  from  the  Indian  Territory  where  he  has 
been  visiting  his  home  for  a few  weeks.  He  brought  back  with  him  Charles 
Wright,  a bright  Pawnee  boy,  who  enters  the  Second  Grade.  Stacy  reports 
the  Pawnees  as  having  improved  since  he  was  home  last.  They  have  better 
homes  and  better  farms.  He  speaks  well  of  nearly  all  the  returned  Pawnee 
boys  and  girls.  There  are  one  or  two  exceptions. 

It  is  very  easy  indeed  to  get  five  two-cent  stamps  from  the  P.  0.  and 
send  them  to  the  INDIAN  HELPER  for  a year's  subscription.  Or,  a ten-cent 
piece  carries  very  well  if  sunk  into  a little  piece  of  card  board. 


(Continued  From  First  Page.) 

when  people  see  other  people  who  are  honest,  and  tell  the  truth,  and 
hate  impurity,  and  do  a fair  day's  work  for  a fair  day's  wages,  then 
they  are  compelled  to  respect  those  whose  conduct  makes  them  not  merely 


worthy  of  respect  but  of  honor. 


HE  GOT  THE  HOB. 

Farmer  Crane  has  some  very  unique  methods  of  examining  the  men  who 
apply  to  him  from  time  to  time  for  work.  Recently  a tall  big-boned 
fellow,  in  his  shirt  sleeves,  asked  Mr.  Crane  if  he  had  any  work  to  do. 

"I  don't  know,"  said  the  farmer,  "can  you  'tend  horses?" 

"Yes  indeedy;  I've  worked  about  horses  all  my  life." 

"Come  around  here  to  the  pump,"  said  Mr.  Crane,  and  he  led  the  way  to 
a common  sucker-rood  pump  near  the  barn.  Going  inside,  he  got  a long, 
narrow  pitcher  and  placed  it  under  the  spout.  "There"  said  he  "pump  that 
pitcher  full  of  water."  The  big-boned  fellow  complied,  carefully  pumping 
the  pitcher  full  without  spilling  a single  drop. 

"That'll  do"  said  Mr.  Crane.  "Go  inside  and  get  ready  for  supper; 

I'll  give  you  a job  in  the  morning." 

About  a week  later  the  big-boned  fellow  asked  Mr.  Crane  what  pumping 
the  pitcher  full  of  water  had  to  do  with  his  getting  a job.  "Well,  I'll 
just  tell  you.  This  is  mighty  dry  weather,  and  water  is  getting  scarce. 
You  must  have  thought  that  far,  for  you  did  not  spill  any  water.  If  you 
hadn't  pumped  hard  the  water  would  have  spilled;  and  if  you  had  pumped 
too  hard  the  water  would  have  gone  over  the  pitcher.  Now,  the  way  I 
argue  is  this:  If  a fellow  don't  pump  hard  enough,  he  won't  work  hard 
enough.  If  he  pumps  too  hard,  he'll  work  too  hard  for  a little  while  and 
I don't  want  either  kind  to  work  for  me.  You  pumped  exactly  right,  and 
you  got  a job." 


INDIANIZED  THROUGH  ENVIRONMENT. 


A reliable  story  is  told  by  a Jesuit  Missionary  of  an  Irishman,  a who 
by  living  with  the  Indians  became  a thorough  Indian  himself. 

Says  the  Missionary: 

"I  was  once  giving  religious  instruction  to  a number  of  Indians. 

Not  knowing  their  language,  a Canadian  half-breed  acted  as 
interpreter . 

When  I got  through,  a very  fine-looking  chief  spoke  up  and  with  an 
accent  quite  familiar  to  me. 

'Father,  said  he,  'that  man  has  not  interpreted  you  right!' 

I was  much  astonished. 

'Why,'  said  I,  'you  speak  English?' 

'0,  indeed  I do.  ' 

'And  where  did  you  learn  it?' 

'I  learned  it  in  Ireland.' 

'In  Ireland!'  I exclaimed. 

And  such  was  really  the  case. 

He  was  born  in  Ireland,  and  had  been  living  for  some  time  in  St. 

Louis  before  starting  with  a number  of  others  for  the  Indian  country. 

He  had  become  a thorough  Indian. 

RATS  AT  HAMPTON. 


We  have  sometimes  thought  that  all  the  rats  on  this  side  of  the  globe 
dwelt  at  Carlisle,  but  it  appears  that  they  have  rats  at  the  Hampton 
Normal  Institute,  Va.  Their  rats,  however,  are  discriminating  rats,  and 
rats  of  extraordinary  good  judgment,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  following 
clipping  from  *Talks  and  Thoughts;*  A knowing  old  rat  recently  found 
his  way  to  the  files  of  papers  kept  in  the  *Southern  Workman*  office, 
and  though  he  took  a nibble  here  and  there,  he  seemed  to  find  nothing 
that  suited  him  like  the  INDIAN  HELPER.  He  ate  nearly  half  of  that,  and 
we  hope,  "Inwardly  digested"  much  that  may  tend  to  his  improvement  in 
manners  and  morals. 


Lost,  yesterday,  somewhere  between  sunrise  and  sunset,  two  golden 
hours,  each  set  with  sixty  diamond  minutes.  No  reward  is  offered,  for 
they  are  gone  forever . -Horace  Mann. 


Virtue  dwells  at  the  head  of  a river,  to  which  we  cannot  get  but  by 
rowing  against  the  stream. 


Enigma . 

I am  made  of  17  letters. 

My  9,  7,  8 the  name  of  a little  white  boy  at  9 Carlisle  Indian 
School . 

My  1,  17,  11,  1 is  what  a minister  usually  preaches  from. 

My  6,  2,  12,  5,  4,  3 is  something  good  to  bait  a mousetrap  with. 

My  13,  15,  4,  10  is  what,  the  sun  may  do  tomorrow  morning. 

My  14,  3,  8,  1,  16  is  what  if  we  had  enough  of  would  make  us  rich. 
Boys  in  dress-parade,  what  is  the  matter  with  my  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  7, 
8,  9,  10,  11,  12,  13,  14,  15,  16,  17,  which  is  all  of  me? 


ANSWER  TO  LAST  WEEK'S  ENIGMA:  Indian  Helper. 


STANDING  OFFER:  - For  FIVE  new  subscribers  to  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  we 
will  give  the  person  sending  them  a photographic  group  of  the  17 
Carlisle  Indian  Printer  boys,  on  a card  4 1/2  X 6 1/2  inches,  worth  20 
cents  when  sold  by  itself.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  boy  given. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  enclose  a 1-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage.) 

For  TEN,  Two  PHOTOGRAPHS,  one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they 
arrived  in  wild  dress,  and  another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after, 
or,  for  the  same  number  of  names  we  give  two  photographs  showing  still 
more  marked  contrast  between  a Navajoe  as  he  arrived  in  native  dress, 
and  as  he  now  looks,  worth  20  cents  a piece. 

The  new  combination  picture  showing  all  our  buildings  and  band-stand, 
(boudoir)  will  also  be  given  for  TEN  subscribers. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premiums  will  please  enclose  a 2-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage.) 

For  FIFTEEN,  we  offer  a GROUP  of  the  whole  school  on  9x14  inch  card. 
Faces  show  distinctly,  worth  sixty  cents. 

For  FIFTEEN,  the  new  combination  picture  8x10  showing  all  our 
buildings . 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  send  6 cents  to  pay 
postage. ) 

For  TWO  Subscribers  and  a One-cent  stamp,  we  send  the  printed  copy  of 
the  Apache  contrast.  For  ONE  Subscriber  and  a Two-cent  stamp  we  will 
send  the  printed  copy  of  Pueblo  contrast. 

Persons  sending  clubs  must  send  all  the  names  at  once. 


Transcribed  from  the  original  by  Barbara  Landis-- 
http: //www. carlisleindianschool.org 

— "RE:  Rustywire:  My  Daughter's  Yeis"  - 

Date:  Tue,  Dun  24  2003  08:49  AM 

Sub  j : My  Daughter's  Yeis 

From:  rustywire@yahoo. com  (john  rustywire) 

Newsgroup:  alt. native 

My  Daughter's  Yeis 
by  Dohnny  Rustywire 

No  coffee  in  the  house  this  morning,  wandered  around  trying  to  find  a 
can,  but  there  was  none.  I got  up  and  drove  down  to  the  store. . .while 
driving  I realized  there  were  YEI ' s all  around,  these  are  Navajo 
supernatural  beings  in  the  days  way  before  ordinary  men  and  women  like 
me  were  here.  My  daughter  used  to  see  them  when  she  was  small... this 
morning  I saw  them. . .they  were  quiet  giants  and  tall,  they  look  like 
stick  figures,  standing  quietly  watching,  not  moving  or  saying  a word. 


Their  faces  had  no  expression,  plain  and  showed  no  emotion.  In  the  old 
days  they  would  go  about,  they  had  certain  gifts,  I saw  these  in  their 


hands,  they  gave  these  to  young  people,  two  being  Monster  Slayer  and 
Child  Born  for  Water,  the  Navajo  Twin  Heros  who  went  about  to  slay 
monsters,  giants  and  big  snakes  who  sought  to  destroy  people.  We  are 
because  of  their  efforts. 

Today,  I could  see  those  gifts,  straight  lightning,  zigzag  lightning 
and  in  angry  times  spotted  lightning,  these  things  I saw.  I did  not 
see  any  flashes  just  them  standing  there  with  those  things  in  their 
hands . 

I have  not  really  noticed  them  before,  they  stand  quietly  watching  as 

I go  about  my  daily  life,  they  see  each  passing  dawn  and  sunset, 

serene  and  peaceful my  daughter  used  to  say  when  she  was  small 

look  there  they  are  and  I would  say  yes  that  is  them. 

Now  they  are  all  over  the  world,  standing  still,  I am  sure  you  have 

seen  them look  about  when  you  go  out.  They  stand  fifty  feet  tall, 

their  arms  extended  out,  they  crisscross  all  lands  and  they  carry 
these  gifts  of  light,  lightning  now  electric  power,  look  closely  they 
are  my  daughters'  YEI's. 

<a  href="http: //www. geocities. com/ rustywi re" >n a va jo  spaceships</a> 

"RE : Poem:  Earth  Mother's  Voice"  

Date:  Thu,  30  Oct  2003  13:41:00  EST 
From:  HGold42734@aol.com 

Sub j : Re:  Fw:  Honor  the  Earth:  Urgent  Action  - Energy  Bill 

Mailing  List:  ndn-aim  < ndn-aim@yahoogroups . com> 

In  a message  dated  10/28/2003  6:13:23  AM  Pacific  Standard  Time, =20 
dawn@degiyagoh.net  writes: 

> > Congress  is  nearing  a decision  on  a piece  of  legislation  that  will 

> > determine  the  country=Al=A6s  energy  policy  for  the  next  three  decades. 

> > We  need  your  help  in  opposing  this  dangerous  bill  that  threatens  our 

> > communities  and  the  environment. 

Earth  Mother's  Voice 

Surrounded  by  explorers, 
gold  miners, 

silver  and  land  collectors, 
vagina  intruders, 

I let  the  heavy  shades  of  forgetfulness 
fall  over  my  eyes, 
these  children  of  amnesia 
are  committing  incest, 
recognition  of  their  mother 
is  beyond  comprehension, 
the  intrusion  of  their  greed 
is  a masking  of  lineage, 

polluting  the  memory  of  blood 
and  the  gift  of  birth, 
my  skin  was  flayed, 

each  breast  harvested 
in  sharp  fury, 
my  blood-milk  sucked 
and  spit  back 

in  rains  of  death, 
living  spirit  of  all  things 
was  hunted  and  destroyed, 
the  families  of  my  womb  became  extinct, 
breath  became  difficult, 

within  my  increasing  entombment, 
prayer  was  a wisp  of  smoke. 


invisible  in  this  alien  landscape, 
as  I struggled  to  remember 
the  last  song  of  creation 
and  the  magic  of  birth. 


By 

Hgold42734(3aol . com 

"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Sat,  08  Nov  2003  14:33:57  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea .org> 

Sub j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  November  10-16 

NOWEMAPA 

November 

Welehu 

10 

Take  time  to  enjoy  the  world  around  you. 

11 

The  blue  of  the  sky  perfectly  mirrors  the  blue  of  the  ocean. 

12 

The  reef  fish  dart  in  and  out  of  shadows  like  restless  dancers. 

13 

In  the  sunlit  ocean,  you  can  barely  see  the  translucent  beauty  of  the 
Portuguese  man  of  war. 

14 

Children  can  see  a world  which  we  have  forgotten. 

15 

In  this  land,  it  is  always  spring. 

16 

The  path  of  self-knowledge  is  different  for  every  person. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sander 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE;  Tribal  Colleges  spread,  marking  slow  Progress"  

Date:  Tue,  11  Nov  2003  08:41:06  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy.org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" TRIBAL  COLLEGES" 

http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines . htm 
http : / /www . newsday . com/news /~story  ? col l=ny- nation a lnews -headlines 

Tribal  Colleges  Spread,  Marking  Slow  Progress 
By  Andrew  Metz 
Staff  Correspondent 
November  11,  2003 

Fort  Yates,  N.D.  - One  in  an  occasional  series  on  American  Indians  in 
the  21st  Century. 

When  Sitting  Bull  College  officials  wanted  to  build  student  housing, 
they  didn't  have  a roster  of  wealthy  alumni  to  bankroll  the  project. 
They  made  it  classwork. 

So  in  a snow-covered  construction  site  on  the  Missouri  River  one  day 
last  week,  the  students  of  Building  Trades  142  were  wearing  canvas 
coveralls  and  utility  belts,  hammering  and  laying  floor  braces  for  the 
first  residences  in  the  Indian  college's  history. 

"Guys!  Where's  my  nails  at?"  shouted  Dave  Luger,  the  instructor, 
inspecting  the  sub-floor  of  a home  for  a future  student  on  the  desolate 


prairie  land  of  the  Standing  Rock  Sioux  Reservation. 

"Look,  that's  way  too  wide/'  Luger  said,  pointing  to  the  spacing  of  nail 
heads  before  dispatching  his  class  back  to  earning  college  credit  at  a 
school  that's  as  much  about  academic  achievement , as  revitalizing  Indian 
communities . 

"If  I can  help  build  a home  for  someone,  I feel  good  about  it,"  said 
student  Art  Taken  Alive,  36,  who  as  part  of  his  associate's  degree  has 
helped  build  other  homes  here  in  one  of  the  poorest,  most  remote  places  in 
the  country.  "I  was  homeless  for  a while,  I know." 

From  the  fringes  of  American  academia,  tribal  colleges  like  this  one  are 
remaking  the  landscape  of  Indian  life,  nurturing  a new  generation  with 
education  and  infusing  reservations  from  Michigan  to  Washington  State  with 
optimism  and  ambition. 

In  the  35  years  since  the  first  college  was  chartered  on  the  Navajo 
reservation  in  Arizona,  the  institutions  have  proliferated  into  a network 
of  over  50  schools,  offering  everything  from  certificates  in  bison 
management  to  master's  degrees  in  education. 

Isolated  and  underfunded,  they  are  recording  successes,  even  as  American 
Indians  continue  to  rank  at  the  bottom  of  college  graduation  rates  and  are 
more  likely  to  drop  out  of  school  than  other  ethnic  groups. 

More  than  30,000  students  attend  the  schools,  up  from  2,100  in  the  early 
1980s.  In  the  last  three  years,  bachelor's  degrees  from  tribal  colleges 
have  increased  threefold.  And  Native  American  enrollment  in  all  higher 
education,  on  and  off  reservations,  has  increased  41  percent  since  1993. 

"The  tribal  colleges  have  changed  the  history  of  Indian  education  in 
America,"  said  Rick  Williams,  president  of  the  American  Indian  College 
Fund,  which  is  holding  its  annual  money-raising  gala  in  Manhattan  tonight. 
"Think  of  our  tribal  colleges  as  community  centers.  They  usually  have  the 
only  libraries  on  the  reservation." 

The  schools  first  began  emerging  in  the  late  '60s  and  early  '70s  out  of 
broad  government  reforms  in  Indian  education  and  a growing  climate  of 
native  self-determination.  After  a century  of  harsh  assimilationist 
policies,  educators  and  tribal  leaders  responded  with  homegrown  schools 
meant  to  regenerate  their  culture,  stem  the  tradition  of  failure  in 
mainstream  institutions  and  cultivate  new  Indian  leaders. 

"Culture  and  language  are  the  core  of  it.  All  the  government  policies  in 
the  past  tried  to  do  away  with  it.  We  are  trying  to  undo  that,"  said 
Gerald  Gipp,  executive  director  of  the  American  Indian  Higher  Education 
Consortium,  the  main  umbrella  organization  for  35  of  the  schools. 

While  the  tribal  college  movement  has  been  accompanied  by  the  growth  of 
native  studies  throughout  higher  education,  the  reservation  schools  - 
often  the  only  affordable  or  accessible  option  for  Indians  - are  the 
proving  grounds  for  change. 

"Ironically,  the  reservations  have  become  the  bastions  of  hope  for  our 
cultures,"  said  Gipp,  a Sioux  from  Standing  Rock.  "That  is  where  our 
cultures  and  our  languages  have  continued  to  thrive  and  our  colleges  are 
trying  to  build  on  that." 

At  all  the  schools,  courses  in  native  ways  are  required  or  strongly 
encouraged,  and  many  offer  studies  uniquely  relevant  to  reservation  life, 
such  as  the  bison  management  program  at  Sitting  Bull  or  casino 
administration  on  reservations  with  gaming.  Nursing  and  education  are  also 
popular  throughout  the  system,  supplying  local  schools  and  hospitals  with 
a workforce  innately  attuned  to  their  needs. 

"I  want  to  go  back  and  help  my  people,"  said  loBeth  Brown  Otter,  26,  who 
is  in  Sitting  Bull's  education  program.  Every  weekday,  she  leaves  her  two 
kids  with  a babysitter  and  drives  45  minutes  here  from  her  home  on  the 
South  Dakota  side  of  the  reservation.  "There  are  a lot  of  sacrifices  you 
have  to  make  in  life  if  you  want  to  get  a college  degree,  but  in  the  end 
it  is  going  to  be  worth  it." 

The  education  program  has  a 100  percent  job  placement  rate  after 
graduation  and  a teacher  here  can  expect  to  make  over  $20,000  a year,  a 
good  wage  on  Standing  Rock,  where  unemployment  often  surges  over  65 
percent  and  officials  estimate  the  average  annual  income  is  about  $7,000. 

The  school,  founded  in  1973,  has  been  behind  a nascent  tourism  movement 
to  promote  its  part  of  the  Lewis  and  Clark  trail  and,  of  course,  its 


legendary  namesake.  Chief  Sitting  Bull.  The  renowned  Indian  leader  was 
killed  and  buried  here.  The  college  started  a tribal  transportation 
service,  bought  its  own  buffalo  herd  for  research  and  education  and  began 
a construction  firm,  providing  students  with  live  training  and  job 
opportunities  after  graduation.  The  company  has  built  around  30  homes 
across  the  2.3-million-acre  reservation. 

"We  have  twin  goals.  One  is  education,  the  other  is  economic  development 
" said  the  college  president  Ron  His  Horse  Is  Thunder,  a great,  great, 
great-grandson  of  Sitting  Bull.  "You  are  now  seeing  ...  more  and  more 
educated  people  on  the  reservations . We  are  on  the  cusp  of  an  explosion." 

His  school  has  its  biggest  population  ever  this  year,  379  students,  and 
he  hopes  to  at  least  double  that  when  a new,  $40  million  campus,  which 
includes  the  dorms  being  built,  is  funded.  Like  most  of  the  colleges,  cash 
is  always  in  short  supply.  The  tribal  schools  collect  about  $3,900  per 
student  from  the  federal  government,  shy  of  the  $6,000  authorized  by 
Congress  and  less  than  half  the  typical  U.S.  spending  on  mainstream 
universities  and  colleges. 

Still,  with  leaky  roofs  and  cramped  rooms,  students  continue  to  come. 

"We  both  came  here  for  our  sons,"  said  Candace  Gipp,  23,  sitting  with 
her  sister-in-law,  Corrine  Kopp,  in  a lounge  area  at  Sitting  Bull.  Gipp  is 
studying  to  be  a licensed  nurse  practitioner  in  a new  program;  Kopp  is  an 
environmental  science  student,  planning  on  becoming  a veterinarian  someday 

The  sisters-in-law  coached  each  other  through  pregnancy  three  years  ago, 
high  school  graduation  and  are  now  side-by-side  determined  to  get  college 
degrees . 

"This  college  gives  a lot  of  people  hope,"  said  Kopp,  19.  "Sitting  Bull 
College  is  a whole  different  world  for  me.  I leave  home  and  I focus  on  the 
future. " 
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Blackfeet  children  immersed  in  history,  culture  of  language 
Associated  Press 
November  5,  2003 

lesse  DesRosier  begins  each  high  school  day  like  a lot  of  kids.  The 
eighth  grader  hangs  up  his  coat,  pulls  off  his  muddy  boots  and  lopes  into 
his  classroom,  raising  a hand  in  greeting.  Then  he  opens  his  mouth,  and 
out  comes  a small  miracle. 

"Oki,  aahsaapinakos ! " 

Hello,  good  morning! 

Bantering  easily  in  the  drawn-out  vowels  and  clipped  endings  of  a nearly 
extinct  language,  lesse  and  his  35  classmates  are  the  first  fluent 
Blackfoot  speakers  in  more  than  two  generations.  Here  at  the  Nizipuhwahsin 
or  Real  Speak  School,  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation  in  far  northwestern 
Montana,  the  kids  spend  all  day  speaking  their  ancestral  tongue.  From 
kindergarten  through  eighth  grade,  they  study  math,  reading,  history  and 
other  subjects  in  Blackfoot. 

"Some  people  think  our  language  is  dead,  but  it's  not,"  DesRosier  tells 
Smithsonian  magazine  contributor  Michelle  Nijhuis.  "We  still  have  our 
language  and  we're  bringing  it  back." 

What's  at  stake  is  more  than  words.  Filled  with  nuance  and  references  to 
Blackfeet  history  and  traditions,  the  language  embodies  a culture.  "The 
language  allows  kids  to  unravel  the  mysteries  of  their  heritage,"  says 
Darrell  Kipp,  director  of  the  school  and  one  of  its  founders. 

The  Blackfoot  language,  also  known  as  Piegan,  has  been  in  danger  of 


disappearing  for  nearly  a century.  From  the  late  1800s  through  the  1960s, 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  forced  tens  of  thousands  of  Native  Americans 
into  English-only  government  boarding  schools. 

Taken  hundreds  of  miles  from  the  reservations,  the  children  were  often 
beaten  for  speaking  native  languages,  and  were  sent  home  ashamed  of  them. 

As  adults,  they  cautioned  their  own  children  to  speak  English  only. 

Over  the  decades,  many  tribal  languages  fell  silent.  Of  the  300 
languages  spoken  in  North  America  at  the  time  of  European  settlement,  150 
have  disappeared  completely,  and  only  a handful  of  the  survivors  are 
acquiring  new  speakers.  By  1980,  the  remaining  Blackfoot  speakers  were 
more  than  50  years  old,  and  Blackfoot  was  headed  down  the  well-worn  road 
to  oblivion.  But  in  1982,  Darrell  Kipp,  now  59,  a Harvard  graduate  and 
technical  writer,  moved  back  to  the  reservation's  windblown  plains  after  a 
20-year  absence.  He  met  up  with  Dorothy  Still  Smoking,  who  had  also 
returned,  in  1979,  after  earning  a master's  from  the  University  of  South 
Dakota,  to  become  a dean  at  the  reservation's  community  college.  Both 
wanted  to  learn  the  language  they  occasionally  heard  but  rarely  spoke  as 
children.  "There  was  always  a missing  piece  in  my  life,"  says  Still 
Smoking,  "and  that  was  the  cultural  component.  The  language  contains 
everything  --  our  values  and  wisdom,  our  outlook  on  the  world." 

In  1987,  Kipp,  Still  Smoking  and  a fluent  Blackfoot  speaker  named  Edward 
Little  Plume  founded  the  nonprofit  Piegan  Institute,  dedicated  to 
restoring  Blackfoot  and  other  tribal  languages.  Because  many  on  the 
reservation  still  associated  their  language  with  humiliating  experiences 
at  boarding  school,  the  institute  was  controversial . To  calm  the  waters, 
the  founders  made  a video  about  tribal  elders'  experiences  with  the 
language  and  distributed  2,000  copies  among  the  reservation ' s 7,000 
residents.  The  video  did  the  trick. 

Today,  demand  for  the  few  openings  at  the  school,  where  tuition  is  $100 
a month,  has  parents  signing  up  their  toddlers,  and  the  school's  large, 
airy  classrooms  explode  with  activity.  Supporters  say  the  impact  runs  deep. 
"This  is  a way  to  heal  the  identity  of  confusion  that  so  many  of  our 
students  go  through,"  says  Joyce  Silverthorn,  a tribal  educator  and  member 
of  the  Montana  Board  of  Public  Education.  In  Indian  country,  where  the 
frequency  of  suicide  among  adolescents  is  more  than  double  the  national 
rate,  such  confidence  can  be,  literally,  a lifesaver. 
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Omaha  language  classes  keep  culture  alive 
By  KRYSTAL  OVERMYER  / DN  Staff  Writer 
November  5,  2003 

In  an  office  cluttered  with  American  Indian  texts  and  memorabilia,  Mark 
Awakuni-Swetland  explains  the  marriage  of  his  adopted  language  and  culture 
through  a message  in  his  hand. 

To  demonstrate,  he  forms  an  L-shape  with  his  elbow,  and  his  fingers 
straighten  toward  the  ceiling. 

On  one  side  of  the  hand,  he  says,  you  have  the  palm.  On  the  other, 
there's  the  knuckled  top. 

The  two  sides  are  different,  he  says,  but  nonetheless  connected. 

"How  can  you  separate  the  two?"  he  said.  "They're  tied  together  in  a way 
you  cannot  separate." 

Like  the  language  he  teaches,  Awakuni-Swetland,  lecturer  of  anthropology 
and  Native  American  studies  at  the  University  of  Nebraska-Lincoln,  is 


bound  to  his  students  and  they  to  the  culture,  community  and  future  of  the 
Omaha  Tribe  of  Nebraska. 

His  Omaha  classes  are  meant  to  revive  the  culture  of  the  tribe  through 
language,  an  oral  tradition  slowly  becoming  silent  as  its  native  speakers 
pass  away. 

"The  belief  for  many  is  that  the  loss  of  language  is  a loss  of  culture  - 
- a unique  identity,"  he  said. 

But  teaching  a language  that  is  disappearing  among  its  speakers  is 
difficult.  These  days,  the  first  language  American  Indian  children  learn 
on  the  Omaha  reservation  is  English. 

"How  do  you  revive  a language,"  he  said,  "when  even  the  parents  don't 
speak  it?" 

*** 

Among  the  Omaha  people,  Awakuni-Swetland  and  his  crew  of  students  are  a 
bit  of  an  anomaly. 

Awakuni-Swetland  is  the  white  man  in  the  tribe  --  once  a white  boy 
merely  interested  in  American  Indian  things,  now  a white  professor 
teaching  a Native  American  language. 

His  students  --  some  American  Indian,  some  white  --  are  outsiders,  their 
presence  sometimes  considered  an  intrusion  on  tradition. 

The  Omaha  people  can  trace  their  ancestry  in  Nebraska  back  to  the  1700s, 
the  longest  of  any  tribe  in  Nebraska. 

They  are  proud  of  their  traditions,  and  it  takes  time  for  some  to  accept 
that  white,  college-aged  students  are  learning  and  sometimes  teaching 
their  language,  said  Jessica  Waite,  a junior  anthropology  major. 

"Like  everything,  it's  always  nerve-racking  the  first  time  you  go,"  she 
said,  speaking  of  the  class's  visits  to  the  Indian  Culture  Center  in 
Lincoln . 

"You're  pretty  much  the  only  white  person  there." 

Waite,  whose  ancestors  were  part  of  the  Ogallala  and  Sioux  tribes,  said 
she  was  looking  for  a connection  to  the  American  Indian  community  when  she 
signed  up  for  the  Omaha  classes. 

She  knew  she  and  the  other  students  were  not  just  fulfilling  a language 
requirement,  but  keeping  the  language  alive  for  the  tribe. 

"Most  classes  are  consumptive,"  Awakuni-Swetland  said.  "You  go  in  and 
consume  a lecture  or  notes,  regurgitating  something  as  a paper. 

"In  this  case,  your  job  is  to  learn  the  language  while  producing 
materials  that  will  last  beyond  you." 

His  first  cohort  of  students  to  complete  the  program  created  an  Omaha- 
English  language  cookbook.  Waite's  class,  set  to  finish  its  four-semester 
cycle  of  classes  this  spring,  will  publish  a how-to  manual  on  constructing 
teepees . 

"If  you  know  English,  you  can  learn  how  to  read  and  speak  Omaha  just 
from  this  book,"  Awakuni-Swetland  said. 

The  pinnacle  of  the  classes'  work,  Waite  said,  came  in  April  when  the 
group  organized  a traditional  "hand  game"  for  the  Indian  Culture  Center. 

When  the  students  spoke  in  Omaha,  it  was  one  of  the  first  times  Waite 
said  she  felt  accepted. 

"After  they  heard  us  speaking  their  language,  it  really  felt  like  they 
were  coming  around  to  accepting  us  and  realizing  how  important  this  course 
was  at  UNL, " she  said. 

The  students  realize,  she  said,  they  are  among  the  few  carriers  of  the 
Omaha  language. 

"When  we  first  started,  Mark  told  us  there  were  probably  about  40  fluent 
speakers  left,"  she  said.  "It  kind  of  feels  good  that  we're  working  to 
keep  this  language  alive." 

*** 

True  to  the  Omaha  tradition,  Awakuni-Swetland  is  awash  with  relatives. 

He  has  no  Native  American  ancestors,  save  those  who  came  through  his 
adoption.  In  high  school  in  the  1970s,  he  took  Omaha  classes  from  a woman 
who  later  would  become  his  adopted  grandmother. 

After  that,  her  relatives  became  his  --  including  an  87-year-old  brother 
and  a daughter  older  than  he. 


"Even  though  they're  all  technically  fictive,  they  are  relationships 
that  came  through  my  adoption/'  he  said.  "And  through  that,  I have 
relationships  with  all  of  their  relatives." 

The  Omaha  people  don't  use  blood  to  distinguish  relationships , he  said. 
The  relationship  determines  the  term  --  whether  a close  friend  or  mentor 
becomes  a sister  or  uncle  or  brother. 

Alberta  Canby,  a 73-year-old  Native  speaker  who  assists  in  the  classroom 
calls  Awakuni-Swetland  her  nephew;  he  calls  her  his  aunt. 

"When  he  calls  me  Auntie,  it  makes  me  feel  like  he's  one  of  my  children, 
" she  said. 

The  students  in  the  class,  she  said,  have  become  like  her  Omaha  children 
too . 

Some  students  speak,  she  said,  as  if  they'd  known  the  language  before. 
And  tribal  council  members  were  amazed,  Awakuni-Swetland  said,  at  the 
students'  April  celebration. 

On  campus,  the  students  are  the  ambassadors  of  the  Omaha  people. 

"It's  something  that  makes  the  Omaha  seem  like  real  people,  not  just 
artifacts  in  a museum,"  he  said. 

For  now,  though,  Waite  is  simply  grateful  for  the  family  the  class  has 
given  her. 

The  classes  are  purposefully  small,  with  about  15  students  each  cycle. 
Because  the  class  moves  in  a two-year  cycle,  the  students  take  class 
together  for  four  semesters.  The  next  group  of  students  will  begin  the 
program  in  fall  2004. 

After  three  semesters,  the  group  is  tightly  knit,  Waite  said.  They 
barbecue  at  Awakuni-Swetland ' s home;  they  go  to  their  elders,  the  speakers 
in  their  classes,  for  advice. 

She  has  found  the  language  cannot  be  separated  from  the  Omaha  culture 
and  the  relationships  it  has  provided. 

"These  people  may  not  be  my  blood  relatives,"  she  said,  "but  they  are  my 
family. " 
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Good  Bison  Festival  to  begin  Thursday 
By  Domay  Steen,  Journal  Staff  Writer 
November  5,  2003 

KYLE  - It's  more  than  meat  on  the  hoof.  It  is  an  example  of  an  animal 
once  on  the  brink  of  extinction  now  off  the  endangered  species  list. 

Since  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe  began  its  preservation  program  of  a small 
band  of  buffalo  in  1973,  the  herd  has  rebounded  to  boast  an  impressive  700 
animals . 

Jimmy  Sam,  executive  director  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Park  and  Recreation 
Authority,  is  one  of  several  people  who  will  present  programs  at  the  Pte 
Waste  (Good  Bison)  Festival  from  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m.  Thursday,  Nov.  6,  at 
Oglala  Lakota  College  in  Kyle. 

The  festival  mixes  ranchers,  producers  and  tribal  elders  with  college- 
agricultural  students  for  a glimpse  of  reinstating  buffalo  herds  on  the 
South  Dakota  plains. 

"It's  been  a long-term  tribal  interest  and  work  to  preserve  these  herds; 
and  a strong  component  is  to  keep  the  ties  to  the  past,"  Sam  said. 

"There's  a responsibility  of  our  younger  generations  ...  to  respect  (the 
buffalo's)  historic  ties  to  our  culture  and  make  sure  that  it's  preserved. 

Sam  said  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe's  buffalo  management  program  will 
celebrate  its  30th  anniversary  this  year. 


"The  objective  was  to  make  it  an  economic,  viable  business,"  he  said. 

This  includes  licensing,  hunting  and  harvesting  buffalo.  In  turn,  the 
meat  has  been  distributed  to  families  for  traditional  feeds,  usually  at 
funerals  and  other  cultural  events. 

Maintaining  the  herd's  genetic  integrity  has  produced  a hardy  buffalo 
capable  of  surviving  on  the  31,000  acres  of  open  range. 

"We  place  a value  on  that,"  Sam  said. 

The  festival's  other  sessions  Thursday  feature  an  Inter-Tribal  Bison 
Cooperative  presentation  of  marketing  strategies,  coordinating  the 
transfer  of  surplus  buffalo  from  national  parks  to  tribal  lands  and 
providing  technical  assistance  to  its  membership.  Dudy  Wood  of  Lower  Brule 
Community  College  and  the  USDA  will  develop  a plan  for  culturally 
acceptable  methods  of  processing  and  marketing  buffalo  meat  and  byproducts. 

Sam  Hurst,  founder  of  Wild  Ideas,  will  speak  of  his  organization's 
dedication  to  restoration  of  the  American  grasslands  and  the  re- 
introduction  of  large-scale  buffalo  herds  on  the  northern  Great  Plains. 

And  Kibbe  Conti,  a registered  dietitian,  of  Northern  Plains  Nutrition 
Consulting,  will  present  a medicine  wheel  model  for  healthy  living 
Contact  Hornay  Steen  at  394-8418  or  jomay.steen@rapidcityjournal.com 
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Vernon  Castle 

Colonel  Vernon  Henry  Castle,  Sr.,  87,  passed  away  October  30,  2003  in 
Austin,  Texas.  He  lived  a full,  productive  87  years  and  left  our  world  a 
much  better  place.  He  was  a loyal  husband,  loving  father,  great  friend, 
warrior,  patriot,  scholar,  athlete,  artist,  outdoorsman,  writer,  historian 
and  our  hero. 

His  strength  and  determination  to  live  to  the  fullest  to  the  very  end 
reflected  the  positive  energy  that  he  radiated  throughout  his  entire  life. 
Always  an  optimist,  he  taught  his  children  to  never  quit  and  believe  in 
themselves.  To  many  he  was  an  inspiring  and  universally  respected  leader. 
Others  will  remember  a charming  storyteller  who  loved  to  initiate 
conversations  with  strangers  about  their  possible  American  Indian  ancestry. 
Countless  others  will  remember  the  gentleman  with  a kind  smile  and  wry  wit 
who  always  had  something  nice  to  say.  He  touched  all  that  crossed  his  path 
and  for  that  we  are  all  grateful. 

Vernon  Castle  was  born  November  28,  1915  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  the 
only  child  of  Henry  C.  Castle  and  Ethel  Marksbury  Castle.  He  attended  the 
University  of  Missouri  at  Columbia  where  he  played  varsity  football,  was 
president  of  the  Letterman's  Club,  a member  of  SAE  Fraternity  and 
graduated,  B.A.  in  Journalism  in  1938. 

In  1939  he  wrote  for  the  L.A.  Examiner  then  entered  the  military  as  a 
Lieutenant  in  the  horse  drawn  Field  Artillery.  His  Air  Force  career 
spanned  4 decades  with  tours  of  duty  in  Japan,  China,  Korea,  Europe,  many 
U.S.  Bases  and  the  Pentagon.  A veteran  of  WWII  and  Korea,  he  was  decorated 
with  eleven  medals  and  received  an  award  from  South  Korea's  Minister  of 
National  Defense  in  1960.  After  31  years  of  distinguished  service  he 
retired  at  Kelly  AFB.  In  1967  he  married  Rose  Blanche  Niebla  of  San 
Antonio,  TX.  In  1968,  they  moved  to  El  Paso,  TX,  where  he  worked  for 
Univac  at  the  White  Sands  Missile  Range  until  1972. 

During  retirement,  he  focused  on  family  and  his  lifelong  ambition  of 
writing.  With  great  passion  for  American  Indian  & frontier  history  and  his 
Indian  & pioneer  ancestors,  he  penned  his  biographical  novel  Tecumtha  and 
the  Story  of  the  American  Indian.  In  2001  Vernon  and  Rose  moved  to  Austin, 
TX  and  in  2002  his  book  was  published.  As  he  reflected  on  his  life,  Vernon 
was  proud  of  the  fact  that  "He  did  what  he  set  out  to  do." 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  36  years.  Rose  Blanche  Castle,  sons, 

Vernon  Castle  Jr.  and  his  wife  Linda  of  El  Paso,  TX,  and  Alan  Castle  and 
his  wife  Mary  of  San  Antonio,  TX,  daughters  Lesley  Castle  of  San 
Bernardino,  CA,  and  Teresa  Castle  of  Austin,  TX,  and  stepson  Robert 
Alvarado  and  wife  Natalie  of  Dallas,  TX,  four  grandchildren,  Allison 
Castle  of  Austin,  TX,  Curtis  Castle  and  his  wife  Laura  of  Los  Angeles,  CA, 
Julie  Castle  of  San  Antonio,  TX  and  Alice  Lee  Castle  of  El  Paso,  TX,  and 
step  grandchildren  Ashley  and  Amber  Alvarado  of  El  Paso,  TX. 

Visitation  is  at  Harrell  Funeral  Home  in  Austin  from  6-8pm  Thursday, 
November  6.  A full  military  graveside  service  will  be  held  at  1:45  Friday, 
November  7,  2003,  at  Fort  Sam  Houston  National  Cemetery  in  San  Antonio,  TX. 
Arrangements  by  Harrell  Funeral  Home,  4435  Frontier  Trail,  Austin,  TX 
78745  512-443-1366. 


Copyright  c.  2003  El  Paso  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
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Florence  Scout  (EEI-NA-GOO-DUN) 

It  is  with  great  sadness  to  announce  the  departure  of  our  mother, 
grandmother,  MRS.  FLORENCE  SCOUT  (nee  Plume)  EEI-NA-GOO-DUN  who  passed 
away  peacefully  at  the  St.  Michael's  Health  Centre  Palliative  Care  Unit, 
on  Sunday,  November  2,  2003  at  the  age  of  70  years,  beloved  wife  of  the 
late  Wallace  Scout,  both  from  the  Blood  Reserve. 

Florence  (mom)  was  born  at  the  Old  Indian  Hospital  in  Cardston  on 
November  5,  1932  to  the  late  Laurie  and  Minnie  Plume.  It  was  years  later 
that  she  was  taken  in  and  raised  by  her  late  grandparents  Bob  Steele  Sr. 
and  Katie  Many  Spotted  Horses.  She  attended  St.  Mary's  Residential  School 
for  a number  of  years  and  it  was  at  that  time  she  left  briefly  to  attend 
school  in  Kenora,  Ontario.  Upon  returning  to  the  Reserve  she  met  the  love 
of  her  life,  Wallace  Scout,  together  they  had  an  infant  son  Gabriel 
Wallace  Scout  (Emmpy).  Together  they  lived  through  good  times  and  rough 
roads.  They  struggled  to  make  life  as  comfortable  as  they  could.  Mom 
worked  along  side  by  side  with  dad.  She  was  a very  humble  and  caring, 
giving  person  she  would  give  anything  to  anyone  who  asked  or  needed  help 
at  a time  of  need.  She  was  also  a very  devoted  Roman  Catholic  toward  her 
Catholic  congregation  and  also  a very  spiritual  person  in  our  Indian 
Culture.  Mom  touched  a lot  of  hearts  of  so  many  people  in  the  years  tha  t 
she  was  with  us.  At  a very  young  age  her  grandparents  taught  her  about  our 
culture  and  spiritual  ways.  She  joined  the  Buffalo  Women's  Society  at  the 
urging  and  advice  from  her  mother  Minnie.  Later  o in  life  she  got  in  the 
Bundle  Society  in  which  her  son  Ronnie  Sr.  joined.  She  worked  very  closely 
with  her  father  Larry,  opening  and  performing  ceremonies.  She  was  also  one 
of  the  original  members  of  the  KAI-SPA  Society.  Mon  and  dad  worked  at 
several  farm  jobs  in  Southern  Alberta,  Magrath,  Jefferson,  Raymond,  Vulcan, 
and  Carmangay.  Mom  doing  house  cleaning  for  the  farmer's  wives.  It  was 
later  on  that  mom  and  dad  pursued  ranching  and  farming  near  the  St.  Mary's 
Dam  on  the  Blood  Reserve.  They  built  a ranch  and  it  was  a very  successful 
business  venture.  Mom  worked  for  the  Blood  Tribe  in  various  departments 
she  was  a truant  officer  for  the  schools  on  the  Blood  Reserve  and  was 
employed  at  Kainai  Developments  as  a home  visitor  and  a counselor.  Mom  and 
dad  also  ran  a restaurant  in  Lower  Standoff  . She  also  worked  as  a foot 
patrol.  Then  she  was  the  president  of  the  Alberta  Indian  Arts  and  Crafts 
Society.  She  was  an  Elder  and  advisor  for  the  years  following.  Some  of  her 
accomplishments  for  her  people  on  the  Blood  Reserve  were  the  successful 
distributions  of  the  crow  rate  payments,  the  drought  assistance  payments. 
Without  her  perseverance  the  landowners  wouldn't  have  any  success  in 
obtaining  distributing  payments.  She  met  the  late  Dan  Weasel  Moccasin  Sr. 
at  that  time  and  they  shared  a few  years  together.  She  was  currently  on 
the  Elders  committee  at  the  Lethbridge  Native  Society  until  her  passing. 

She  was  also  an  Elder  of  the  Lethbridge  Community  College.  Mom  was  an  avid 
handgame  player,  playing  and  winning  at  various  handgame  tournaments  in 
the  United  States  and  here  in  Alberta.  She  loved  playing  cards  and  bingo 
was  another  of  her  favorite  passions,  her  favorite  hang  out  was  the  ABS 
Casino  in  Lethbridge  were  she  made  good  friends  with  management  and  staff 
namely  Trevor  Brassard,  Lori  Potter,  and  Jesse  Patey. 

Mom  was  predeceased  by  her  infant  son  of  2 years  Gabriel  Wallace  Scout 
Jr.,  the  late  Wallace  Scout,  grandparents:  Bob  Steele  Sr.  and  Katie  Many 
Spotted  Horses;  her  late  parents:  Laurie  and  Minnie  Plume;  brothers:  the 
late  Dean  Plume  and  Mike  Steele  Sr.;  sister  Ion  as  well  as  numerous  nieces 
and  nephews  and  relatives. 


Left  to  mourn  are  her  son  Ronnie  Scout  Sr.  (Cynthia)  and  daughter  Bonnie 
Scout  (Chester);  son  Waylon  Scout  (Sherisa),  daughter  Gloria  Big  Head 
(lack  Red  Crow),  son  Curtis  Iron  Shirt  (Lorraine),  daughter  Donna  Gail 
Plume  (Ivory),  her  brother  Wayne  Plume,  sisters:  Annie  Heavy  Head  and 
Rosie  Day  Rider;  adopted  children:  Charlene  Plume  (Roger  Prairie  Chicken), 
lohn  and  Lottie  Many  Wounds,  Deanna  Many  Fingers  (Danny);  grandchildren: 
Ronnie  Scout  Ir.  (Buffy),  Kevin  Scout  (Dimitre),  lay  Scout,  Stacey  Rae 
Scout,  Kesley  Scout,  Patricia  Scout,  Sonjae  Bare  Shin  Bone,  Colton  Bare 
Shin  Bone,  Shelby  Bare  Shin  Bone,  Daisy  Plume,  and  Trisha  Many  Fingers; 
her  great  grandchildren:  Clancey  Scout,  Maddison  Scout,  Skyler  Scout, 

Mason  Scout,  Brendon  Scout,  Kayden  Scout.  Also  left  to  mourn  is  her 
special  friend  and  companion  and  sister-in-law  Theresa  Plume  (Twigg) . 
Special  mention  to  the  doctors  from  the  Lethbridge  Regional  Hospital, 
Calgary  Foothills  Hospital  and  the  very  compassionate  care  given  by  the  n 
urses  at  the  St.  Michaels  Palliative  Care  Centre  in  Lethbridge. 

A Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  ST.  MARY'S  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION  CHURCH, 
Blood  Reserve,  Sunday,  November  9,  2003  at  7:00  P.M.  with  Reverend  Les 
Kwiatkowski  O.M.I.  officiating. 

A Funeral  Mass  will  be  celebrated  at  ST.  MARY'S  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION 
CHURCH,  Blood  Reserve,  on  Monday,  November  10,  2003  at  11:00  A.M.  with 
Reverend  Les  Kwiatkowski  O.M.I.  Celebrant. 

Interment  to  follow  at  the  Blood  Band  Cemetery. 

Relatives  and  Friends  are  invited  to  further  share  this  day  with  the 
family  at  and  are  invited  to  a feast  at  the  Senator  Gladstone  Hall  on  the 
Blood  Reserve  following  the  Graveside  Service. 

Copyright  c.  2000  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 
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Walter  'Siks-a-num  (Blackie)'  S.  Wetzel 

Walter  "Blackie"  Wetzel  88,  died  on  Saturday,  Nov.  8,  2003. 

Blackie  was  born  to  William  and  Henrietta  (Veileaux)  Wetzel  on  Dune  27, 
1915,  near  Cut  Bank  Creek  on  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation.  In  1922,  he 
experienced  a major  setback  due  to  the  death  of  his  mother.  During  the 
most  trying  period  in  his  life,  Blackie  was  sent  to  Haskell  Institute, 
Lawrence,  Kan.  Being  lonesome  for  home  prompted  him  and  two  other  Native 
American  students  to  catch  locomotives  back  to  Montana  in  the  middle  of 
winter.  After  several  tries,  they  made  it  back  to  the  Big  Sky  Country. 

Blackie  managed  to  overcome  the  barriers  and  became  a star  athlete  in 
nearly  all  sports.  Blackie  had  completed  his  senior  year  at  Shelby  High 
School  and  went  on  to  the  University  of  Montana  where  he  lettered  in  three 
sports  and  completed  four  years  of  study. 

While  attending  the  university,  Blackie  was  taught  by  Mike  Mansfield, 
who  became  his  mentor  and  one  of  his  closest  friends.  Mansfield  and 
Blackie  together  were  given  the  Distinguished  Alumnus  Award  at  the 
University  of  Montana  in  1990,  from  this  an  engraved  brick  with  Blackie 's 
name  was  placed  in  the  oval  at  the  university.  In  1938,  he  married  Doris  L. 
Barlow  and  they  raised  9 children  - Marlene,  Bill,  Helen,  Walt,  Don,  Mike, 
Sharon,  Christine  and  Lance.  On  March  23,  1988,  his  beloved  wife,  Doris, 
the  strong  force  of  his  life,  passed  away. 

Blackie  was  also  an  outstanding  boxer  and  had  the  notion  to  try  the 
professional  circuit.  While  attending  Haskell,  he  had  boxed  a tri-state 
champion  and  won  the  bout.  But,  his  father  quickly  changed  the  young 
warrior's  mind  and  convinced  him  to  stay  in  school.  Blackie' s boxing 
career  reached  an  intramural  apex  when  a 6-foot-3-inch,  handsome  and 
muscular  student  named  George  Letz  from  Conrad  challenged  him.  Blackie 
gave  up  about  six  inches  in  height  and  more  than  that  in  reach.  It  was  a 


very  knock-down,  drag-out  battle,  but  Blackie  managed  to  pull  it  off.  He 
recalled  hitting  his  opponent  with  a twisting  jab  that  split  his  lip.  The 
young,  defeated  student  later  changed  his  name  to  George  Montgomery,  and 
went  on  to  be  a Hollywood  celebrity  and  star.  They  remained  to  be  great 
friends  for  years.  Blackie  pointed  out  to  his  sons  the  still  visible  scar 
on  the  actor's  lip. 

Other  special  interests  and  items  which  highlighted  his  life  were  being 
a drummer  for  a jazz  band,  dancing  with  movie  actress  Donna  Reed,  and 
being  the  Medicine  Man  in  the  movie,  "Grey  Eagle"  which  was  filmed  in  the 
Helena  area.  Blackie  was  also  very  proud  of  being  the  force  behind  the 
Indian  Chief  logo  of  the  Washington  Redskins  pro  football  team.  Blackie 
and  his  Washington  Redskins  cap  were  inseparable. 

At  the  beginning  of  World  War  II,  Blackie  was  studying  drafting  in 
Helena.  He  later  applied  for  detail  at  Mather  Air  Force  Base  in  Sacramento, 
Calif.  He  was  hired  by  the  Air  Force  as  a property  and  supply  clerk,  840th 
Special  Air  Depot,  Mather  AFB.  He  expressed  an  interest  in  being  a pilot 
and  took  a series  of  testing  for  men  with  pilot  potential.  Blackie  passed 
all  of  the  tests  and  was  ready  to  enroll  for  pilots  training.  An 
unfortunate  health  issue  kept  him  from  attaining  this  goal. 

When  Blackie  returned  to  the  Blackfeet  Nation,  he  developed  a strong 
interest  in  tribal  politics,  which  would  provide  him  the  opportunity  to 
serve  his  people.  He  began  running  for  council  in  1948,  which  continued 
until  1964.  Chief  White  Calf  gave  him  a rite  of  passage  of  the 
chieftainship  of  the  Blackfeet  Nation  and  named  him  "Siks-a-num, " 

Blackfeet  man  or  man  of  the  Blackfeet  people."  "Siks-a-num"  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Blackfeet  Nation  and  was  also  elected  President  of  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians  in  1961.  His  exploits  within  the 
government  circles  allowed  him  to  make  contacts  with  many  great  leaders  of 
our  country.  One  of  them.  President  Dohn  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  whom  Blackie 
named  "High  Eagle,"  became  a personal  friend  of  Blackie' s. 

Blackie  learned  the  power  of  prayer  at  a young  age,  spent  several  hours 
a day  praying  for  all  his  family,  extended  family  and  friends.  Our 
greatest  gift  will  be  to  carry  on  this  tradition  of  prayer. 

Blackie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Doris,  daughter  Helen,  son- 
in-law  Manuel  White  and  granddaughter  Susan.  His  five  sons.  Bill,  Walt, 

Don,  Mike  and  Lance;  three  daughters,  Marlene,  Christine  and  Sharon,  26 
grandchildren  and  14  great-grandchildren  survive  him. 

Visitation  will  begin  today  at  noon  at  Retz  Funeral  Home.  A vigil 
service  will  be  held  at  7 p.m.  today  at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Helena.  A 
Rosary  service  will  be  held  at  7 p.m.  Wednesday  at  the  Glacier  Homes 
Community  Center  in  Browning.  Mass  of  Christian  burial  will  be  2 p.m. 
Thursday,  Nov.  13,  at  the  Little  Flower  Parish  in  Browning.  Interment  will 
follow  at  Willow  Creek  Cemetery.  Memorials  in  Blackie 's  name  may  be  sent 
to  P.0.  Box  5293,  Helena,  MT  59604. 

Copyright  c.  Helena  Independent  Record;  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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November  6,  2003 
Lawrence  Humphrey  Dr. 

Lawrence  Gerald  Humphrey  Dr.,  52,  of  Cohasset,  died  on  Sunday,  Nov.  2, 
2003,  at  his  home. 

The  funeral  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Friday  at  the  Veterans  Memorial 
Building  in  Cass  Lake  with  Spiritual  Leader  Richard  Morrison  officiating. 
Visitation  began  on  Wednesday  and  will  continue  until  the  time  of  the 
service.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Waboose  Bay  Cemetery  in  Little  Portage 
Township  near  Bena.  Thomas-Dennis  Funeral  Home  of  Cass  Lake  is  handling 


the  funeral  arrangements . 


November  10,  2003 
Leonard  Starr 

Leonard  "Pete"  Starr,  62,  of  Cass  Lake,  died  on  Sunday,  Nov.  9,  2003,  at 
his  home  in  Cass  Lake. 

The  funeral  will  be  held  at  1 p.m.  on  Thursday  at  the  Veteran's  Memorial 
Building  in  Cass  Lake  with  the  Rev.  Richard  Cutbank  officiating.  A wake 
will  begin  at  7 p.m.  on  Wednesday  at  the  Veteran's  Memorial  Building  and 
will  continue  until  the  time  of  the  service.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Prince 
of  Peace  Cemetery  of  Cass  Lake  under  the  direction  of  the  Cease  Family 
Funeral  Home  of  Cass  Lake. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Pioneer/Bemid ji,  MN. 

November  4,  2003 

Evelyn  Dog  Eagle 

Evelyn  Dog  Eagle,  76,  McLaughlin,  S.D.,  died  Oct.  31,  2003,  at  a Fort 
Yates  hospital. 

Services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  CST  Tuesday  at  St.  Bernards  Catholic 
Church,  McLaughlin. 

Further  arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge,  S.D. 
November  7,  2003 
Misty  Agard 

FORT  YATES  - Misty  Dawn  Agard,  20,  Fort  Yates,  died  Nov.  4,  2003,  at  her 
home. 

Services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  CST  Saturday  at  St.  Peter's  Catholic 
Church,  Fort  Yates.  Burial  will  be  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge,  S.D. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Bismarck  Tribune. 

November  7,  2003 

Ronald  St.  John 
Fort  Thompson 

Ronald  Norman  St.  John,  62,  Fort  Thompson,  died  Monday,  Nov.  3,  2003,  at 
his  home  in  Fort  Thompson. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Saturday  in  the  Community  Center, 

Fort  Thompson. 

Burial  will  be  in  Christ  Episcopal  Cemetery,  Fort  Thompson.  Wake 
services  will  be  at  8 p.m.  today  at  the  Community  Center. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Daily  Republic/Mitchell,  South  Dakota. 

November  4,  2003 

Annette  "Brown  Suges"  Slow  Bear 

OGLALA  - Annette  "Brown  Suges"  Slow  Bear,  38,  Oglala,  died  Saturday,  Nov 
1,  2003,  in  Oglala. 

Survivors  include  one  adopted  son,  Jonathan  Slow  Bear,  Oglala;  one 
daughter,  Kiyani  Slow  Bear,  Oglala;  one  adopted  daughter,  Teshauna  lade 
Espinoza,  Oglala;  two  brothers,  Dane  Running  Horse  and  Gavin  Running  Horse 
both  of  Manderson;  and  two  sisters,  Rochelle  Running  Horse,  Pine  Ridge, 
and  Mary  Sue  Slow  Bear,  Salt  Lake  City. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Wednesday,  Nov.  5,  at  Brother  Rene 
Church  Hall  in  Oglala.  Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Friday,  Nov.  7,  at  the 
church  hall,  with  the  Rev.  Bill  Pauly  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Our 
Lady  of  the  Sioux  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Oglala. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


Francis  M.  Mousseau 

HOT  SPRINGS  - Francis  M.  Mousseau,  63,  Hot  Springs,  died  Thursday,  Oct. 
30,  2003,  in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  four  sons,  Lloyd  Patton  and  Malcolm  Lone  Hill,  both  of 
Sharps  Corner,  and  Terry  Steele  and  Emmitt  Steele,  both  of  Rapid  City; 
five  daughters,  Karlene  Janis,  Lorna  Yellow  Hawk,  Theresa  Lone  Hill,  Mona 
Brewer  and  Candace  Shoulders,  all  of  Sharps  Corner;  one  brother,  Oliver 
Mousseau,  Hot  Springs;  37  grandchildren;  and  62  great-grandchildren . 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  today  at  St.  Paul's  Catholic 
Church  in  Sharps  Corner.  Services  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Wednesday,  Nov.  5,  at 
the  church,  with  the  Rev.  Bill  Pauly  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  St. 
Paul's  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Sharps  Corner. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

November  5,  2003 

Jerry  R.  Horse 

PORCUPINE  - Jerry  R.  Horse,  52,  Porcupine,  died  Saturday,  Nov.  1,  2003, 
in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Anetha  Horse,  Porcupine;  three  sons,  Robert 
Horse,  Porcupine,  Jerry  Horse  3r.,  Norfolk,  Neb.,  and  Johnathan  Horse, 
Dallas,  Texas;  one  daughter.  Heather  Horse,  Lame  Deer,  Mont.;  two  brothers 
Larry  Horse,  Lame  Deer,  and  Ronnie  Horse  Sr.,  California;  and  three 
grandchildren . 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  Porcupine  CAP  Office. 
Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Friday,  Nov.  7,  at  Porcupine  CAP  Office,  with 
Aloysius  Weasel  Bear  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Native  American  Church 
Cemetery  in  Porcupine. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Marjorie  D.  Sitting  Up 

WANBLEE  - Marjorie  D.  Sitting  Up,  68,  Wanblee,  died  Sunday,  Nov.  2,  2003 
in  Martin. 

Survivors  include  three  sons,  Norman  Sitting  Up,  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  and 
Dale  Sitting  Up  Sr.  and  Merle  Sitting  Up,  both  of  Wanblee;  two  stepsons, 
Antoine  Sitting  Up  Sr.,  Lawrence,  Kan.,  and  Frederick  "Pete"  Sitting  Up, 
Wanblee;  five  daughters.  Melody  Loafer,  Mary  Sitting  Up,  Doris  Cross  and 
LuAnn  Sitting  Up,  all  of  Wanblee,  and  Donna  Janis,  Rapid  City;  one 
stepdaughter,  Beneva  Stevens,  San  Carlos,  Ariz.;  one  brother,  Everette 
Ashley  Jr.,  Wanblee;  31  grandchildren;  and  seven  great-grandchildren . 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  Thursday,  Nov.  6,  at  Crazy  Horse 
School  in  Wanblee.  Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Saturday,  Nov.  8,  at  the 
school,  with  the  Rev.  Daniel  Makes  Good  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at 
Gethsemane  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Wanblee. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

November  7,  2003 

Cora  Bagola 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Cora  Bagola,  80,  Eagle  Butte,  died  Monday,  Nov.  3,  2003, 
at  Black  Hills  Health  Care  in  Fort  Meade  - Sturgis. 

A prayer  service  will  be  at  7 p.m.  Sunday,  Nov.  9,  at  St.  John's 
Episcopal  Church  in  Eagle  Butte.  Services  will  be  at  9 a.m.  Monday,  Nov. 
10,  at  the  church,  with  the  Rev.  Jeffry  Barnes,  the  Rev.  Webster  Two  Hawk, 
Sister  Addie  Morris,  and  all  Cheyenne  River  Mission  Lay  Readers 
officiating. 

Burial  will  be  at  3 p.m.  Monday  at  Black  Hills  National  Cemetery  near 
Sturgis . 

Marjorie  D.  Sitting  Up 

WANBLEE  - Marjorie  D.  Sitting  Up,  age  68,  Wanblee,  died  Tuesday, 

November  2,  2003,  in  Martin,  SD. 

Survivors  include  a special  friend,  Benjamin  Long  Soldier,  Sr.,  Wanblee, 
SD;  three  sons,  Norman  Sitting  Up,  Albuquerque,  NM,  Dale  Sitting  Up,  Sr., 
and  Merle  Sitting  Up,  both  of  Wanblee,  SD;  two  stepsons,  Antoine  Sitting 


Up,  Sr.,  Lawrence,  KS,  Frederick  "Pete"  Sitting  Up,  Wanblee,  SD;  five 
daughters.  Melody  Loafer,  Mary  Sitting  Up  and  Doris  Cross,  all  of  Wanblee, 
SD,  Donna  Janis,  Rapid  City,  SD,  LuAnn  Sitting  Up,  Wanblee,  SD;  one 
stepdaughter,  Beneva  Stevens,  San  Carlos;  one  brother,  Everette  Ashley,  Dr 
Wanblee,  SD;  31  grandchildren;  and  7 great-grandchildren. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Joseph  and  Minnie  (Little 
Chief)  Ashley;  one  brother,  Melferd  (Mesu)  Ashley,  Sr.;  one  sister,  Velma 
(Ashley)  Sitting  Up;  and  one  granddaughter,  Laylana  Margie  Sitting  Up. 

A two-night  wake  began  at  3 p.m.  Thursday,  November  6,  2003,  at  Crazy 
Horse  School  in  Wanblee,  SD.  Funeral  services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Saturday, 
November  8,  2003,  at  Crazy  Horse  School,  with  Rev.  Daniel  Makes  Good 
officiating.  Interment  will  be  at  Gethsemene  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Wanblee 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

November  8,  2003 
Cephais  F.  Goodface  Jr. 

LOWER  BRULE  - Cephais  F.  Goodface  Jr.,  49,  Lower  Brule,  died  Thursday, 
Nov.  6,  2003,  at  his  home. 

Survivors  include  four  children,  Lonnie  Pickner,  Crow  Creek,  Vanessa 
Grass  Rope,  Lower  Brule,  Jenny  Ponca,  Pierre,  and  Katie  Goodface,  Culleoka 
Tenn.;  seven  brothers,  Keith  Goodface  and  Emmette  Goodface,  both  of  Lower 
Brule,  Robert  Kennedy,  Mitchell,  Roddy  Kennedy,  Pine  Ridge,  Monte  Kennedy, 
Watertown,  Sheldon  Solomon,  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  and  Keith  Rencountre, 
Sterling,  Colo.;  one  adopted  brother,  Bertrand  Carpenter;  six  sisters, 
Carol  Thigh  and  Bessie  Goodface,  both  of  Lower  Brule,  Rochelle  Goodface, 
Rapid  City,  Deborah  Wurtz,  Fort  Collins,  Colo.,  Carla  Lewis,  Sioux  Falls, 
and  Ann  Mogen,  Long  Island;  and  one  adopted  sister,  April  Falls;  and  five 
grandchildren . 

Wake  services  will  begin  at  8 p.m.  today  at  Holy  Comforter  Episcopal 
Church  in  Lower  Brule,  and  at  8 p.m.  Sunday,  Nov.  9,  at  the  community 
center  in  Lower  Brule.  Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Monday,  Nov.  10,  at  the 
community  center.  Burial  will  be  at  Holy  Comforter  Episcopal  Cemetery  in 
Lower  Brule. 

Wevik  Funeral  Home  of  Chamberlain  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

November  10,  2003 
Marilyn  M.  Means 

PINE  RIDGE  - Marilyn  M.  Means,  53,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Friday,  Nov.  7,  2003 
in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  two  daughters,  Marilyn  Means,  Rapid  City,  and  Joy 
Means,  Pine  Ridge;  two  brothers.  Maverick  Means,  Allen,  and  Alvis  Means, 
Sioux  Falls;  and  one  sister,  Veronica  Means,  Martin. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Wednesday,  Nov.  12,  at  Billy  Mills 
Hall  in  Pine  Ridge.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Nov.  13,  at 
Billy  Mills  Hall,  with  the  Rev.  Ben  Tyon  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at 
Holy  Cross  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Rapid  City  Journal. 

November  5,  2003 
Geraldine  Frances  Shade 

HULBERT  - Services  for  Geraldine  Frances  Shade,  75,  of  Hulbert,  will  be 
held  at  2 p.m.,  Thursday,  Nov.  6,  2003,  at  the  Mallett  Funeral  Home  Chapel 
in  Wagoner,  with  Rev.  Dan  Eischen  officiating.  Interment  will  follow  in 
the  IOOF  Cemetery  in  Hulbert. 

Pallbearers  are  George  Butler,  Keith  Pilcher,  Gary  Duvall,  Jerry  Henson, 
Gordon  Gambill  and  Joe  Hall. 

Geraldine  Butler  was  born  Nov.  23,  1927,  in  Hulbert,  to  Geet  D.  and  Mae 
Nichols  Butler,  and  she  departed  this  life  on  Sunday,  Nov.  2,  2003,  at  the 
Cherokee  County  Nursing  Center.  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents 
and  four  brothers  and  sisters. 


Mrs.  Shade  loved  to  travel,  and  thoroughly  enjoyed  spending  her  time 
with  family  and  friends,  particularly  her  time  at  the  Senior  Citizens 
Center  in  Hulbert. 

Her  family  will  miss  her  and  her  witty  sense  of  humor  and  their  times 
playing  dominoes  and  cards  together. 

She  is  survived  by  her  daughters,  Donna  Brown  of  Hulbert,  Ernesdean 
Murphy  and  husband  Charles  of  Fort  Yates,  N.D.;  her  son,  Mike  Shade  and 
wife  Judy  of  Hulbert;  three  grandsons  and  their  wives.  Matt  and  Kerri 
Breece,  Blake  and  Andrea  Pocquett  and  Greg  Shade;  one  great-grandson,  lack 
Breece;  numerous  step-grandchildren  and  step  great-grandchildren;  many 
nieces  and  nephews,  including  layna  and  Ty  Moore;  numerous  cousins, 
including  George  and  Mary  Sue  Butler;  other  relatives;  and  many  friends, 
including  Linda  Coburn. 

The  family  wishes  to  express  their  appreciation  to  those  who  provided 
special  care  for  Mrs.  Shade  at  the  Saint  Alexins  Hospital  in  Bismarck,  N.D. 
the  Cherokee  County  Nursing  Center  and  the  Hospice  of  the  Cherokees. 

Arrangements  are  by  Mallett  Funeral  Home,  P.0.  Box  466,  Wagoner,  Okla. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Tahlequah  Daily  Press. 

November  7,  2003 
Houstan  Wesley  Leaf 

Houstan  Wesley  Leaf  died  Sunday,  Nov.  2,  2003.  He  was  72. 

Leaf  was  born  lune  28,  1931,  in  Delaware  County  to  Ross  "Coo-Wee-Scoo- 
Wee  Constitution"  and  Akey  (Owens)  Leaf.  He  moved  from  lay  to  Georgia  in 
1973. 

He  was  a Korean  War  veteran  of  the  Army. 

He  worked  as  a truck  driver,  construction  worker  and  on  a tobacco 
plantation  before  working  in  maintenance  for  schools  around  Georgia. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  of  24  years,  Margaret  Peggy  Leaf  of  Ray  City, 
Ga.;  two  sons  and  their  wives,  lames  and  ludy  Leaf  of  Nashville,  Ga.,  and 
Wesley  and  Wendi  Leaf  of  Enigma,  Ga.;  two  sisters,  Maggie  Keener  and 
husband  Pidgeon  of  Catoosa  and  Bertha  Hair  of  Bartlesville,  and  four 
grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  two  brothers,  Fred  and  Archie 
Leaf,  and  three  sisters,  Mary  Six,  Barbara  Davis  and  Betty  lean  Davis. 

Services  will  be  2 p.m.  Thursday  at  Worley-Luginbuel  Funeral  Home  in  lay 
with  Louis  Ross  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  Ray  City  Cemetery. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 p.m.  today  at  the  funeral 
home. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Miami  News-Record. 

November  5,  2003 
Inman  C.  Gooday 

ELGIN  - Funeral  for  Inman  C.  Gooday,  79,  Elgin,  will  be  at  11  a.m. 
Thursday  at  Petarsy  Church,  Richards  Spur. 

A prayer  service  will  be  from  7-9  p.m.  today  at  the  Fort  Sill  Apache 
Tribal  Complex. 

Burial  will  be  at  Fort  Sill  Apache  Cemetery  under  direction  of  Comanche 
Nation  Funeral  Home. 

He  was  born  Feb.  21,  1924  in  Apache,  to  Robert  and  Dorcas  Powhoneet 
Gooday.  He  attended  Boone,  Apache  and  Fort  Sill  Indian  School,  and 
graduated  from  Haskell  Institute.  He  married  Joyce  Connahvichnah  in  1945. 

He  joined  the  Army  Air  Corp  in  1943  and  was  in  the  Normandy  Campaign,  the 
Northern  France  Campaign,  the  Rhineland  Campaign  and  the  Central  Europe 
Campaign.  He  completed  eight  missions  over  Germany  and  was  shot  down  over 
Germany  and  captured  and  held  prisoner  of  war  in  Germany  for  18  months.  He 
received  the  POW  Medal  for  his  courage  in  defending  the  United  States. 

Other  awards  he  received  include  the  American  Theater  Service  Medal, 
European-Af rican-Middle  Eastern  Service  Medal  with  four  bronze  battle 
stars,  the  Air  Medal  and  Victory  Medal.  He  retired  from  the  Fort  Sill 
Indian  Hospital  in  1999  after  43  years  of  service,  and  worked  at  Fort  Sill 


Apache  Casino.  He  was  a member  and  vice  chairman  of  the  Fort  Sill  Apache 
Tribe,  committee  member  of  the  FSA  tribe.  Fort  Sill  Apache  housing 
director,  tribal  director  for  the  American  Indian  Exposition  from  1970  to 
2003  and  a member  of  Petarsy  and  Dutch  Reform  Church.  He  was  2000  Indian 
of  the  Year  for  the  American  Indian  Exposition,  and  leader  of  the  Gooday 
Family  Firedancers. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  of  the  home;  three  sons:  Byron  Gooday, 
Lawton;  Keith  Gooday,  Geronimo;  and  Adrian  Gooday,  Cyril;  a daughter, 
Claudia  Salazar,  Richards  Spur;  five  brothers:  Henry,  Bob,  Lupe,  Talbert 
and  Wendell  Gooday;  two  sisters:  Inez  Motah  and  Theodora  Martinez;  22 
grandchildren;  and  22  great-grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  a son,  Inman  Cloyde  Dr.;  a 
daughter,  Thomasine  Boyd;  and  a sister.  Flora  Weryackwe. 

Friends  may  call  from  2-7  p.m.  today  at  the  Fort  Sill  Apache  Tribal 
Complex. 

Isabelle  Ann  Brown 

ANADARKO  - Graveside  service  for  Isabelle  Ann  Brown,  infant  daughter  of 
Gerald  Dr.  and  Wedah  Ann  Dohnson  Brown,  Anadarko,  will  be  at  1 p.m.  today 
at  Wichita  Tribal  Cemetery,  Anadarko,  with  the  Rev.  Amon  Harjo  officiating 

Isabelle  was  born  and  died  Friday,  Oct.  31,  2003,  in  Chickasha. 

Arrangements  are  by  Smith-Hackney  Funeral  Home,  Anadarko. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Anadarko;  three  brothers:  Gerald  Lynn 
Brown  III,  Ha-Se-na  Dohnson  and  Tedo  Brown,  all  of  Anadarko;  maternal 
grandmother,  Margo  Stephenson,  Anadarko;  paternal  grandmother,  Danie  Brown 
Anadarko;  maternal  grandfather,  Edmond  Dohnson,  Anadarko;  and  many  aunts, 
uncles  and  cousins. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  paternal  grandfather,  Gerald  Brown  Sr.; 
and  great-great-grandparents,  Raymond  and  Isabelle  Stephenson. 

November  7,  2003 

Carl  Tahmahkera 

APACHE  - Funeral  for  Carl  Tahmahkera,  76,  Apache,  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
Saturday  at  Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home  Chapel  with  DeWayne  Ware,  Guy 
Ware  and  Paul  Tate  Tooahnipah  officiating. 

A prayer  service  will  be  from  7-9  p.m.  today  at  the  funeral  home. 

Burial  will  be  at  Cache  Creek  Cemetery,  west  of  Apache. 

He  was  born  March  27,  1927,  in  Lawton,  to  Samuel  Tahmahkera  and  Eva 
Tooahnipah  Watchetaker.  He  graduated  from  Apache  High  School.  He  enlisted 
in  the  Army  during  World  War  II.  He  graduated  from  Oklahoma  State  Tech  in 
Okmulgee  with  a degree  in  diesel  mechanics.  He  married  Viola  Hawzipta.  He 
was  a descendent  of  Quanah  Parker,  Chief  Wildhorse  and  Ten  Bears.  He 
raised  and  raced  greyhounds. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  of  the  home;  three  daughters:  Carla  Wildcat, 
Anadarko;  Pamela  Tahmahkera  Battese,  Apache;  and  Patricia  McNulty, 

Oklahoma  City;  12  grandchildren;  and  eight  great-grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  and  two  sons:  Gerald  Tahmahkera 
and  Lans  Faren  Tahmahkera. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

November  7,  2003 

Bernard  D.  Lujan 

Bernard  D.  Lujan,  52  of  Taos  Pueblo  passed  away  on  October  29,  2003.  He 
graduated  from  Taos  High  School  and  worked  the  lands  as  a farmer  and 
cattleman . 

He  is  survived  by  his  father  Geronimo  Derry  Lujan,  sister  Eileen  Lujan, 
niece  Christy  Sully  and  brother  Doseph  F.  Cordova,  He  has  many  aunties, 
uncles,  nieces  and  nephews. 

The  family  would  like  to  express  our  Thank  you  to  all  our  relatives  and 
friends  for  their  support.  Bernard,  you  will  be  in  our  memories  forever. 


Copyright  c.  2003  The  Taos  News. 


November  5,  2003 


Carol  Lee  Hosetosavit-Kernohan 

A funeral  Mass  for  Carol  Lee  Hosetosavit-Kernohan,  25,  of  Alamogordo  was 
held  Tuesday  at  St.  Joseph's  Mission  in  Mescalero,  with  burial  following 
at  the  Mescalero  Cemetery. 

Mrs.  Hosetosavit-Kernohan  died  Friday,  Oct.  31,  2003,  in  Alamogordo. 

She  was  born  3an.  2,  1978,  in  Mescalero. 

She  had  lived  in  Otero  County  all  of  her  life.  She  was  a housewife  and  a 
member  of  St.  Joseph's  Mission.  She  married  Sean  R.  Kernohan  on  April  14, 
2001,  in  Las  Vegas,  Nev. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Sean,  of  Alamogordo;  children  Cynthia  and 
Elliyah  of  Tularosa,  and  Seth  and  Cameron  Kernohan  of  Alamogordo;  her 
father,  Allison  Kinzhuma,  of  Mescalero;  her  mother,  Clarinda  Hosetosavit, 
of  Mescalero;  brothers  Michael  Hosetosavit  of  Las  Vegas,  and  Taylor  Smith 
of  Mescalero;  a sister,  Roseanna  Smith,  of  Mescalero. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  a daughter,  Ellicia  Herrera,  in  1998. 
Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  LaGrone  Funeral  Chapel  of 
Ruidoso. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Ruidoso  News,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 

November  5,  2003 

Robert  G.  Begaye 
Fruitland 

Nov.  9,  1946  - Nov.  3,  2003 

Mr.  Robert  G.  Begaye,  56,  of  Fruitland,  passed  from  this  life  Monday, 

Nov.  3,  2003.  He  was  born  Nov.  9,  1946.,  in  Otis  to  the  late  Charlie 
Gleason  and  Helen  Begaye. 

Mr.  Begaye  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Helen  G.  Begaye;  his  wife,  Louise 
G.  Begaye;  sons,  Jeremiah  Begaye,  Randy  Begaye,  Myron  Begaye,  and  Robert 
Pinto;  daughters.  Seres  Benally,  and  Leticia  Begaye;  sisters,  Sarah  Yazzie, 
Bessie  Yazzie,  and  Maybelle  Jim. 

Along  with  his  dad,  Robert  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  sister,  Mary  G. 
White . 

Memorial  services  will  be  conducted  at  10  a.m.,  Saturday,  Nov.  8,  2003, 
at  the  Brethren  in  Christ  Mission  in  Otis.  The  Rev.  Ben  Stoner  will 
conduct  the  services.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Serving  as  pallbearers  will  be  Tyrone  Jim,  Jason  Harrison,  Marcus  White, 
Brandon  Harrison,  Jerome  Jim,  and  Lathem  Lee.  Serving  as  honorary 
pallbearers  are  Jeremiah  Begaye,  Randy  Begaye,  Myron  Begaye  and  Leticia 
Begaye. 

Services  have  been  entrusted  to  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home  in 
Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 

November  7,  2003 

Angelo  Lynn  Yellowman 
May  2,  2001  - Nov.  4,  2003 
Dupree,  S.D. 

Angelo  Lynn  Yellowman,  2,  passed  away  Tuesday,  Nov.  4,  2003,  at  San  Juan 
Regional  Medical  Center  in  Farmington.  Angelo  was  born  May  2,  2001,  in 
Shiprock. 

The  family  asks  that  memorial  contributions  be  made  to  Animas  Credit 
Union  where  an  account  has  been  set  up  in  his  name. 

Funeral  services  are  pending  with  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home  in 
Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 

Robert  G.  Begaye 

Nov.  9,  1946  - Nov.  3,  2003 

Fruitland 

Mr.  Robert  G.  Begaye,  56,  of  Fruitland,  passed  from  this  life  Monday, 

Nov.  3,  2003.  He  was  born  Nov.  9,  1946.,  in  Otis  to  the  late  Charlie 


Gleason  and  Helen  Begaye. 

Mr.  Begaye  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Helen  G.  Begaye;  his  wife,  Louise 
G.  Begaye;  sons,  Jeremiah  Begaye,  Randy  Begaye,  Myron  Begaye,  and  Robert 
Pinto;  daughters.  Seres  Benally,  and  Leticia  Begaye;  sisters,  Sarah  Yazzie, 
Bessie  Yazzie,  and  Maybelle  Jim. 

Along  with  his  dad,  Robert  was  preceded  in  death  by  one  sister,  Mary  G. 
White . 

Memorial  services  will  be  conducted  at  10  a.m.,  Saturday,  Nov.  8,  2003, 
at  the  Brethern  in  Christ  Mission  in  Otis.  The  Rev.  Ben  Stoner  will 
conduct  the  services.  Burial  will  follow  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Serving  as  pallbearers  will  be  Tyrone  Jim,  Jason  Harrison,  Marcus  White, 
Brandon  Harrison,  Jerome  Jim,  and  Lathem  Lee.  Serving  as  honorary 
pallbearers  are  Jeremiah  Begaye,  Randy  Begaye,  Myron  Begaye  and  Leticia 
Begaye. 

Services  have  been  entrusted  to  Chapel  of  Memories  Funeral  Home  in 
Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
November  4,  2003 
Roy  Chee  Nez 

PINON,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Roy  Nez,  47,  will  be  at  11  a.m.,  Wednesday, 
Nov.  5 at  the  Black  Mountain  Mission.  Roger  E.  Tsosie  will  officiate. 

Burial  will  follow  at  Black  Mountain,  Ariz. 

Nez  was  born  April  12,  1956  in  Pinon,  Ariz.  into  the  Salt  Water  People 
Clan  for  the  Salt  People  Clan. 

Nez  graduated  from  Many  Farms  High  School  in  1976,  attended  NCC,  NAU, 

NATC  in  Tempe,  Ariz.  and  SIPI,  Albuquerque.  He  was  employed  with  MSC, 
Seattle;  PING,  Phoenix;  Cottonwood  Day  School;  and  Chinle  Day  School.  Roy 
was  a bareback  rider  with  the  CNRA.  His  hobbies  included  horseback  riding, 
hunting,  fishing,  beadwork,  and  playing  guitar. 

Survivors  included  his  son,  Rodney  Nez;  daughters,  Joni  N.  Todechine, 
Rhonda  C.  Nez  and  Janelle  Nez;  mother,  Evelyn  Chee;  brothers,  Jerome  Nez 
and  Billison  Nez;  sisters,  Evelena  Begay,  Shirley  Baker,  Kavelena  Nez, 
Charlene  Tsosie  and  Roselyn  Nez  and  two  grandchildren . 

Nez  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  son,  Aaron  Nez;  and  father,  Billy  C. 

Nez . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Rodney  Nez,  Calvert  Baker,  Anslem  Begay,  Jefferson 
Tsosie,  Roger  Tsosie  and  Jerome  Nez. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Leo  Saltwater 

SANDERS,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Leo  Saltwater,  70,  will  be  at  10  a.m., 
Wednesday,  Nov.  5 at  Houck  Catholic  Church.  Father  Cormac  Antram  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  private  family  cemetery,  Sanders. 

Saltwater  died  Oct.  30  in  Sanders.  He  was  born  March  15,  1933  in  Tees 
Nos  Pos,  Ariz.  into  the  Yucca  Fruit  People  Clan  for  the  Salt  Water  People 
Clan . 

Saltwater  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  and  the  U.S.  Marines,  was  a veteran  of 
the  Vietnam  Conflict  and  served  two  terms.  He  attended  BIA  Community 
School,  Tees  Nos  Pos;  Shiprock  Boarding  School,  Chillocco  Indian  School, 
Oklahoma  and  graduated  from  Fort  Sill  Indian  School.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Disabled  American  Veterans,  Commanders  Club,  American  Legion 
Department  of  Arizona,  Nahata  Dzil  Veterans  Association  and  received  many 
numerous  awards. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Mildred  Mae  Saltwater  of  Sanders;  stepsons, 
Eddy  M.  Harker  of  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.  and  Reginald  S.  Lewis  of  Sanders; 
brothers,  Frank  Saltwater  Sr.  of  Tees  Nos  Pos  and  Wayne  Saltwater  of 
Gallup;  and  three  grandchildren. 

Saltwater  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Minnie  and  Todizkozhii 
Yazzhe  'Little'  Saltwater;  sister,  Cecelia  Brown;  and  brothers,  David 
Yazzie  Sr.  and  Lawrence  Yazzie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Daniel  Begay,  Kenneth  Curley,  Shawn  H.  Peterson, 
Dewayne  Saltwater,  Faren  Saltwater  and  Darrell  Yazzie. 


Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 


November  5,  2003 
Dan  C.  Begay 

PINON,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Dan  Begay,  76,  will  be  at  10  a.m.,  Wednesday, 
Nov.  5 at  the  Catholic  Church,  Pinon.  Burial  will  follow  at  family  plot, 
Pinon . 

Visitation  will  be  one  hour  prior  to  services. 

Begay  died  Nov.  2 in  Phoenix.  He  was  born  Dune  15,  1927  in  Pinon  into 
the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Bottom  People  Clan. 

Begay  was  employed  with  Santa  Fe  Railroad  for  almost  30  years. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Charlotte  Begay  of  Pinon;  son,  Wilson  D. 

Begay  Sr.  of  Lukachukai,  Ariz.;  brother,  Charles  Hosteen  of  Pinon;  sisters, 
Dolly  Kaye,  Irene  Yazzie  and  Lily  Scott  all  of  Pinon;  eight  grandchildren; 
and  eight  great-grandchildren . 

Begay  was  preceded  in  death  by  parents,  Dan  and  Bekay  Bitsi  Hosteen; 
daughter,  Alice  P.  Lopez  and  four  grandchildren. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Perry  Cook,  Val  Cook,  David  Belinte,  Octobius 
Nuthouis,  Vance  Dames  and  Byron  Dames. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

November  6,  2003 
Helen  Agnes  Walker 

CHINLE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Helen  Walker,  100,  will  be  at  10  a.m., 
Friday,  Nov.  7 at  Lady  of  Fatima,  Chinle.  Burial  will  follow  in  Chinle. 

Walker  was  born  into  the  Edgewater  People  Clan  for  the  Coyote  Pass 
People  Clan. 

Walker  graduated  from  Fort  Apache,  Ariz.  She  was  employed  with  the  BIA 
Chinle  Boarding  School  and  for  Foster  Grandparent  as  a teacher.  Helen  was 
a Gold-Star  Mother  for  the  Korean  War. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  George  Walker  of  Chinle;  daughters,  Marjorie 
Gorman  and  Elizabeth  Roanhorse  both  of  Chinle;  sister,  Violet  Etsitty  of 
Chinle;  15  grandchildren;  43  great-grandchildren;  and  one  great-great 
grandchild . 

Walker  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Raymond  Walker;  sons, 

Albert  Walker  and  Dames  Walker;  parents.  Black  Woman  and  Whitesinger;  and 
sister,  Clara  Halwood. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

November  10,  2003 
Nellie  E.  Begay 

CHAMBERS,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Nellie  Begay,  55,  will  be  11  a.m., 
Wednesday,  Nov.  12,  at  Indian  Holiness  Mission,  Chambers.  Brother  Carl 
Noggle  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  a family  plot. 

Begay  died  Nov.  5 in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Nov.  17,  1947,  in  Ganado,  Ariz. 
into  the  One  Who  Walk  Around  People  Clan  for  the  Red  House  People  Clan. 

Begay  attended  school  up  to  the  eight  grade.  She  was  employed  with  Duke 
City  Lumber  Co.,  Winslow,  Ariz.,  as  a sawmill  worker.  She  was  also  a 
homemaker.  Her  hobbies  included  traveling  and  livestock. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Dick  V.  Sam  of  Chambers;  sons,  George  E. 
Lee  of  Killeen,  Texas,  Roy  Begay  Dr.  of  Red  Rock,  Roland  Begay  of  Chambers 
and  Rudy  Begay  of  Gallup;  daughters,  Bernice  Begay  of  Gallup,  Brenda  D. 
Begay  of  Buffalo  Springs  and  Bertha  Begay  of  Chambers;  mother,  Dorothy 
Leslie  Yazzie  of  Chambers;  brother,  Mark  Yazzie  of  Gallup;  sisters,  Maggie 
Dale  and  Deann  Sam  of  Chambers;  12  grandchildren;  and  one  great-grandchild . 

Begay  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  Frank  Yazzie;  and 
grandparents . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Dick  V.  Sam,  George  E.  Lee,  Roland  Begay,  Rudy  Begay, 
Shawnevan  Dale  and  Fred  Benally  Sr. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Wide  Ruins  Chapter. 


Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


Copyright  c.  2003  the  Gallup  Independent. 

November  7,  2003 
Geoffrey  Theodore  Wilcox 

Holy  Rosary  for  Geoffrey  Theodore  "Ted"  Wilcox,  were  held  Monday, 

October  13,  2003  at  St.  Joseph's  Catholic  Church  with  Father  Dan  Hussey 
officiating.  Mass  of  the  Christian  Burial  was  held  Tuesday,  October  14, 

2003  at  St.  Joseph's  Catholic  Church  with  Father  Dan  Hussey  officiating. 
Interment  was  held  Wednesday,  October  15,  2003  at  Desert  View  Cemetery  in 
Winslow. 

Ted  succumbed  to  complications  of  diabetes  on  Friday,  October  10,  2003 
at  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  in  Phoenix.  He  had  been  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital 
in  Tucson  for  six  weeks  before  being  transferred  to  Phoenix  where  he 
continued  his  confinement  for  another  six  weeks. 

Ted  was  born  to  Joseph  B.  Wilcox  Sr.  and  Dorothy  Gabaldon  on  January  30, 
1943.  Ted's  clans  were  the  Tewa  Winter  People  of  San  Juan  Pueblo,  born  for 
the  To'bahaa  or  Edgewater  People  of  the  Navajo.  He  attended  Winslow  Public 
Schools  from  K-12.  Ted  decided  to  become  a teacher  early  in  life.  He  was 
impressed  with  some  of  his  own  teachers  in  elementary  school.  They  were 
master  teachers  Virginia  Allen,  Hally  Duckworth  and  Helen  Campbell,  just 
to  name  a few.  He  remained  friends  with  these  ladies  throughout  his  life. 

He  did  well  in  school  and  excelled  in  sports. 

He  left  Winslow  to  attend  Arkansas  Tech  in  Russellville,  Arkansas  on 
three  athletic  scholarships:  football,  basketball  and  baseball.  After  his 
freshman  year  in  college  he  decided  to  transfer  to  Northern  Arizona 
University.  He  pitched  for  the  Lumberjacks  one  season.  There  he  also  met 
his  future  wife,  Lucille.  He  graduated  in  1967  with  a bachelor's  degree  in 
Education  and  a minor  in  Math.  Ted  pushed  on  to  obtain  his  Master's  Degree 
in  Education  from  NAU  and  later  on,  administrative  certification. 

Ted  took  a position  at  Dilcon  School  where  he  taught  7th  and  8th  graders. 
After  a year  and  a half  he  started  teaching  6th  grade  at  Washington 
Elementary  School.  He  worked  for  WUSD  No.  1 for  28  years.  He  taught  Math 
at  the  junior  high  school  level  and  then  returned  to  Jefferson  Elementary 
School  as  principal.  He  served  as  principal  for  18  years  until  his  illness 
forced  him  into  retirement. 

Ted  started  the  6th  grade  camp  out  for  the  school  district.  He  did  all 
he  could  to  make  education  a wide  variety  of  experiences  for  his  students. 
He  was  the  initiator  of  the  teacher  in-services.  Mr.  Peters  got  a few  gray 
hairs  at  this  program's  inception.  Ted  was  not  afraid  to  "rock  the  boat" 
if  it  meant  new  and  enlightening  experiences  for  his  students.  He  served 
on  the  steering  committee  for  the  JOM  Program  for  our  school  district's 
Native  American  students.  He  could  also  claim  honorary  membership  in  the 
Winslow  High  School's  Tribe  of  Many  Feathers  Indian  Club,  as  many  of  their 
functions  were  held  in  his  home.  He  even  coached  football,  basketball  and 
baseball  at  Winslow  High  School  for  eight  years. 

Ted  loved  sports  and  being  active.  He  enjoyed  baseball,  softball, 
bowling,  golf  and  tennis.  He  taught  tennis  for  the  Winslow  City  Recreation 
for  a few  summers.  He  went  hunting,  fishing  and  quail  hunting.  Over  the 
years,  he  and  his  wife  welcomed  many  young  men  and  women  who  resided  in 
Winslow  Residential  Hall  (Emmons  Dorm)  into  their  home  and  they  became 
part  of  the  family.  He  always  emphasized  that  getting  a good  education  was 
the  best  way  to  make  a better  life  for  themselves.  He  was  active  in  St. 
Joseph's  Catholic  Church,  serving  on  many  different  committees  including 
three  terms  on  the  parish  Council  and  lectoring  for  many  years.  Ted  was 
very  active  in  his  community.  He  was  a member  of  the  Winslow  Kiwanis  Club 
and  the  BPOE  Elks  Lodge  #536.  He  served  as  Marshal  on  the  election  board 
and  served  a term  on  the  Council  for  Aging. 

Ted  loved  Winslow  and  his  "second  family,"  the  WUSD  employees.  Winslow 
folks  helped  keep  track  of  him  after  he  became  impaired  the  last  few  years 
of  his  life.  He  was  so  outgoing  and  loved  to  socialize  all  over  town.  He 
was  also  the  family  comic.  Some  did  not  believe  he  was  impaired  because  he 
was  such  a talker.  Few  knew  he  was  legally  blind  on  his  left  side  and 


would  wonder  why  he  didn't  respond  if  they  waved,  as  he  was  such  a 
friendly  fellow.  He  was  truly  a hometown  product,  born  and  raised  here  in 
Winslow.  He  was  up  against  all  odds  from  the  start  and  had  humble 
beginnings.  He  often  said  with  pride,  "just  from  the  neighborhood  I grew 
up  in  we  had  11  college  graduates,  all  minorities"...  no  easy 
accomplishment  in  that  day  and  age.  These  young  people  formed  a tight  bond 
and  have  kept  in  touch  through  the  years.  He  loved  his  children  and  his 
grandchildren  and  supported  them  in  all  their  activities.  He  would  say 
that  Winslow  was  a good  place  to  live  and  raise  children. 

He  leaves  behind  to  cherish  his  memory,  his  wife  of  38  years,  Lucille.  A 
daughter,  Toni  Villanueva  (Richard),  a son  Tim  (LaVonne)  and  seven 
grandchildren  and  many,  many  more  grandchildren  who  called  him  "Papa";  his 
mother,  Dorothy  Wilcox,  three  brothers,  Doe  Jr.  (Elvira),  Willis  Dean 
(Millie)  and  William  George  (Doris),  and  his  sister  Eleanor  Reyes  (Gibbie) . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Joseph  B.  Wilcox  Sr.,  his 
brother  Norman  Wilcox;  his  sister  Verna  Wilcox  and  a grandson,  Skylar 
Wilcox. 

Contributions  in  the  name  of  Geoffrey  Theodore  Wilcox  can  be  made  to  the 
American  Diabetes  Research  Program  through  the  American  Diabetes 
Association,  8125  N.  23rd  Avenue,  #222,  Phoenix,  AZ  85021. 

Arrangements  were  under  the  direction  of  Greer's  Scott  Mortuary  of 
Winslow. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Winslow  Mail. 

November  7,  2003 
Christine  A.  Ramirez 

Christine  A.  Ramirez,  34,  of  Tucson,  Arizona,  passed  away  November  3, 
2003. 

Preceded  in  death  by  her  grandparents,  Miguel  V.  Alvarez  and  David  D. 
Ramirez;  grandmother,  Loretta  Alvarez;  great-grandmother,  Valentina  Lopez; 
uncle,  Isidro  Alvarez;  brother.  Jack  A.  Ramirez;  Godson  and  nephew,  John 
Anthony  Ramirez. 

Survived  by  mother,  Eva  A.  Ramirez;  father,  David  G.  Ramirez; 
grandmother,  Trinidad  Ramirez;  uncles,  Richard  (Marie),  Jesus  (Carmen) 
Trinidad  Alvarez,  Ben,  Carlos  (Concepcion),  Roy  and  Frank  Ramirez;  aunts. 
Carmen  Alvarez  and  Olivia  Escobedo;  sister,  Patricia  A.  Ramirez;  nephew, 
Joaquin  Ramirez;  nieces,  Tatiana,  Victoria  and  Jacqueline  Ramirez.  Also 
survived  by  many  cousins  and  friends.  From  1991  to  1996  Christine  was  a 
member  of  the  Pascua  Pueblo  Fire  Department  as  a Firefighter/Paramedic . In 
her  heart  she  will  always  belong  to  station  #27. 

Visitation  will  be  held  Sunday,  November  9,  2003  from  4:00  p.m.  to  the 
following  morning  at  7452  S.  Camino  Vahcom,  with  a Rosary  recited  at  7:30 
p.m.  Mass  will  be  offered  Monday,  November  10,  2003,  10:30  a.m.  at  Santa 
Cruz  Church,  1220  S.  6th  Ave.  Interment  to  follow  at  Monte  Calavario 
Cemetery. 

Farewell  words  were  never  spoken. 

No  time  to  say  goodbye. 

You  left  us  before  we  knew  it. 

And  we'll  never  know  "why" 

The  pain  of  your  absence  is  unbearable 
You  were  so  loved  by  those  you  knew 
One  day  we'll  rejoice  and  know  renewed  joy. 

When  we're  once  again  with  you. 

Arrangements  by  CARRILLO'S  TUCSON  MORTUARY,  INC. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Tucson  Citizen. 

November  5,  2003 
Amy  Spears 

Amy  Elizabeth  Spears,  48,  of  Leupp,  died  Thursday,  Oct.  30, 

Flagstaff. 


2003,  in 


She  was  born  Han.  18,  1955,  in  Bellemont  to  Beryle  Monroe  and  Elizabeth 
Thompson  Monroe. 

Mrs.  Spears  attended  Leupp  Boarding  School  and  E.F.D.H.  and  graduated 
from  Coconino  High  School  in  1974.  She  attended  the  Christian  Training 
School  for  two  years,  and  then  the  Crown  Point  Institute  of  Technology  in 
Crown  Point,  N.M.,  where  she  became  certified  in  culinary  arts  and  cooking. 
She  was  employed  by  the  Navajo  Headstart  program  as  a cook. 

Mrs.  Spears  is  survived  by  her  daughter,  Regina  Nelson  of  Leupp;  sons 
Ivan  Monroe  of  Flagstaff  and  Lance  Monroe  Spears  of  Leupp;  father  Beryle 
Monroe  of  Leupp;  stepdaughter  Beth  Spears  of  Camp  Verde;  stepsons  Rick  and 
Chad  Spears  of  Camp  Verde;  sisters  Elsie  Hongeva  and  Rena  Monroe  of  Leupp 
and  Lena  McCabe  of  Bird  Springs;  brothers  Raymond  and  Johnny  Monroe,  both 
of  Leupp;  six  grandchildren;  and  many  aunts,  uncles,  nieces  and  nephews. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Richard  Spears  and  her  mother, 
Elizabeth  Monroe. 

Services  for  Mrs.  Spears  are  today  at  10  a.m.  at  Greer's  Mortuary  Chapel, 
316  W.  Second  St.,  Winslow.  A visitation  was  on  Tuesday.  Interment  will  be 
in  Leupp  Community  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Greer's  Mortuary  of  Winslow. 
November  5,  2003 
Jarrett  Curtis 

Jarrett  Curtis,  22,  died  Sunday,  Nov.  2,  2003,  in  Winslow. 

He  was  born  March  13,  1981,  in  Tuba  City. 

Mr.  Curtis  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Geneva  Nez  of  Joseph  City;  brother 
Nathan  Curtis  of  Winslow;  sister  Shirl  Curtis  of  Holbrook;  two  nieces;  one 
nephew;  and  numerous  aunts  and  uncles. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Sam  Lee  Curtis,  and  brother 
Nathaniel  Lee  Curtis. 

Services  for  Mr.  Curtis  will  be  Thursday  at  1 p.m.  at  the  First  Baptist 
Church,  411  N.  Warren  Ave.,  with  Pastor  Roy  Begay  officiating.  Interment 
will  be  at  Desert  View  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Greer's  Mortuary  of  Winslow. 
Copyright  c.  2000-2003  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 

November  4,  2003 
Anna  Belle  Little  Light 

CROW  AGENCY  - Anna  Belle  Little  Light,  58,  of  Crow  Agency,  passed  away 
Saturday,  Nov.  1,  2003,  in  the  Deaconess  Billings  Clinic. 

She  was  born  Duly  13,  1945,  in  Billings,  a daughter  of  Frank  Plain  Bull 
and  Elizabeth  Bear  Cloud.  She  grew  up  and  received  her  early  education  in 
the  Pryor  area  before  graduating  in  1968  from  Chilocco  Oklahoma  High 
School.  She  later  completed  college  courses  and  various  training  sessions 
for  Elementary  Education  for  two  years.  She  was  one  of  the  first  Community 
Health  Representatives  in  Pryor. 

Anna  Belle  married  Edmund  "Eddie"  Little  Light,  III  on  Feb.  28,  1974,  in 
Sheridan,  Wyo.,  and  the  couple  made  their  home  in  Crow  Agency.  He  died  in 
1999. 

She  was  a member  of  the  Pentecostal  Church,  Big  Lodge  Clan  and  was  a 
child  of  the  Big  Lodge  Clan.  She  enjoyed  beading,  making  dresses  and 
moccasins,  but  particularly  enjoyed  being  with  her  children  and 
grandchildren . 

Her  parents;  two  sisters,  Meta  Gun  Shows  and  Amy  Plain  Bull;  and  a 
brother,  Everett  Plain  Bull,  preceded  Anna  in  death. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Marc  (Phalene)  Little  Light,  John  Turns 
Plenty,  O'Shon  Old  Elk  and  Frank  Gun  Shows;  her  daughters,  Tami  Little 
Light  of  Idaho,  Doy  Plain  Bull  of  Hardin,  Nissi  and  Amaris  Plain  Bull, 
Natasha  Stanfield  and  Koren  Plain  Bull  of  Crow  Agency;  her  sisters,  Lenora 
(David)  Turns  Plenty  of  Pryor,  Addlee  (Steve)  Eckhart  of  Crow  Agency, 
Lavanna  (Adrian)  Bird  of  Hardin,  Carmelita  (Grant)  Ordway  of  Ohio  and 
Edwina  Beaumont  of  Germany;  her  brothers,  Gordon  (Phyllis)  Plain  Bull  of 
Pryor,  Orie  and  Alvin  Plain  Bull  of  Crow  Agency;  14  grandchildren;  two 


great-grandsons.  Children  she  raised  as  her  own,  Rhonda  (Floyd)  American 
Horse,  Stanna  (Ron)  Craig,  Jonathon  Costa  and  Te'Are  Plain  Bull;  her 
godchildren,  Amy  Jordon  Old  Coyote,  Tyrell  Crazy  Mule  and  Sanaa  Blessing 
Ricker,  as  well  as  numerous  nieces  and  nephews,  also  survive  her. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Nov.  6,  in  the  Bullis 
Funeral  Chapel.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Crow  Agency  Cemetery.  Bullis 
Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the  arrangements . 

Lawrence  D.  Smith 

BIG  TIMBER  - Lawrence  Dale  Smith,  63,  passed  away  Sunday,  Nov.  2,  2003, 
at  the  Pioneer  Medical  Center  in  Big  Timber. 

Larry  was  born  March  23,  1940,  in  Billings,  to  Dale  W.F.  and  Nellie  N. 
(Fairburn)  Smith.  They  lived  on  the  Hervey  Bench  between  Billings  and 
Hardin,  and  Larry  attended  the  Indian  Arrow  School  until  his  family  moved 
to  the  Boulder  Valley  in  1951.  He  then  attended  the  McLeod  School  and 
graduated  from  Sweet  Grass  County  High  School  in  1958. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Sandy  of  Big  Timber;  two  sons,  Casey  Smith 
and  Larry  Smith  of  Big  Timber;  one  daughter,  Schar-A-Lee  "Charli"  Smith  of 
Big  Timber;  one  sister.  Sue  Ellington  of  Phoenix;  two  brothers.  Bill  and 
wife  Helen  Smith  of  Englewood,  Colo.,  and  Dean  Smith  of  Reed  Point;  one 
aunt,  Margaret  Fairburn  of  Billings;  and  numerous  cousins,  nieces  and 
nephews . 

Cremation  has  taken  place.  A commemorative  service  for  family  and 
friends  to  share  memories  and  pictures  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Tuesday,  Nov. 
11,  at  the  American  Legion  in  Big  Timber. 

Memorials  may  be  given  to  Hearts  and  Hands  Hospice,  Box  1337,  Big  Timber, 
Liberty  House  project,  c/o  Linda  Fiscus,  310  Blacktail  Canyon  Road,  Butte, 
59701;  Foundation  Fighting  Blindness,  11435  Cronhill  Drive,  Owings  Mills, 

MD  21117-2220;  or  the  charity  of  your  choice. 

Alphine  Jenice  Necklace  Youpee 

POPLAR  - Alphine  Jenice  Necklace  Youpee,  35,  of  Poplar,  died  Saturday, 
Nov.  1,  2003,  of  natural  causes. 

Visitation  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  Thursday,  Nov.  6,  at  the  Poplar  Culture 
Center.  Funeral  services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Friday,  Nov.  7,  at  the  Poplar 
Culture  Center.  Interment  will  be  at  the  Ft.  Kipp  Cemetery.  Clayton 
Stevenson  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge. 

November  10,  2003 

Leroy  James  Gray 

COLSTRIP  - Leroy  James  Gray,  Vo'Kaa'ohma'  "Red  Antelope"  age  51  of 
Colstrip,  passed  away  in  Billings  on  Nov.  6,  2003. 

He  was  born  the  son  of  John  Gray  Sr.  and  Julia  Littlebird  Gray  on  Dec. 

22,  1951  in  Ashland.  Leroy  was  raised  and  educated  in  both  Ashland  and 
Colstrip.  He  later  attended  Kicking  Horse  Job  Corp.  in  Ronan,  then  came 
back  home  to  Ashland. 

He  then  started  work  at  Guild  Arts  and  Crafts  in  Ashland,  where  he 
became  a supervisor  at  the  age  of  19.  He  then  went  to  work  for  Peabody 
Coal  Company  in  1975  until  1980.  After  that,  in  1981,  he  went  to  college 
at  the  Bismarck  Junior  College  and  received  his  power  plant  technology 
training  as  well  as  an  Associate  of  Arts  degree.  He  was  also  honored  with 
The  Student  of  the  Year  Award  while  in  Bismarck.  Leroy  and  his  family  then 
moved  to  Colstrip  in  1982,  where  he  started  employment  with  Montana  Power 
Company,  which  later  became  PP&L.  This  is  where  he  stayed  employed  until 
the  time  of  his  death. 

On  Dec.  8,  1974  Leroy  was  united  in  marriage  to  Dorothy  Gondara  in 
Ashland.  Together  they  made  their  home  in  both  Ashland  and  Colstrip. 

Leroy  was  an  avid  outdoorsman  and  enjoyed  fishing,  hunting,  and  camping 
with  his  family.  He  also  enjoyed  bowling  in  which  he  excelled,  winning 
several  trophies.  Some  of  his  favorite  things  included  old  western  movies, 
computer  technology,  classic  country  and  rock,  as  well  as  reading  a good 
book.  Leroy  was  also  an  outstanding  artist  and  musician. 

Leroy  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Dorothy  of  Colstrip;  his  three  daughters, 
Athena  Gray  of  Colstrip,  Bernice  Rieck  (David)  of  Wilmington,  111.,  and 


Lori  Gray  of  Billings;  also  two  adopted  sons,  Luther  Yellowrobe  Dr.  and 
Robbie  Gondara  (Brooke)  of  Colstrip;  two  grandchildren,  Hannah  Rose  Gray 
and  Caleb  Giovanni  Rieck.  He  is  also  survived  by  his  brothers,  Nathaniel 
Littlebird  (Chris),  and  Daniel  Old  Bull  (Shirley);  his  sisters,  LaDonna 
Eagle  (Stanley  Sr.),  Rosie  Gray,  and  Vina  Dircks  (Charles);  and  many  other 
nieces  and  nephews. 

Leroy  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  one  brother,  Larry  Gray;  and 
one  sister,  Christine  Littlebird. 

Funeral  services  will  be  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  Nov.  11,  in  the  New  Hope 
Christian  Church  in  Colstrip.  Burial  will  be  in  the  family  lot  of  the 
Colstrip  Cemetery.  A wake  will  be  on  Monday,  Nov.  10,  at  7 p.m.  in  the  New 
Hope  Christian  Church  in  Colstrip. 

Condolences  can  be  made  to  the  Gray  family  at  www.stevensonandsons.com. 

Stevenson  & Sons  Funeral  Home  of  Forsyth  is  in  charge  of  the 
arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter,  Valierian  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 

November  7,  2003 

Crystal  Racine 

Crystal  Rose  Racine,  Indian  name  (Mikth-gy-yah-kee)  Mean  Bear  Woman,  43, 
died  Oct.  22,  2003. 

Her  wake  was  held  at  the  Glacier  Homes  Community  Center.  Her  funeral  was 
Oct.  31  at  the  Browning  Evangelistic  Center  with  burial  in  the  Willow 
Creek  Cemetery. 

Crystal  Rose  Racine  was  born  in  Cut  Bank  to  Robert  and  Lucille  Racine  on 
Feb.  23,  1959.  She  was  raised  in  Browning  and  Starr  School.  She  attended 
Browning  Public  School,  receiving  her  GED  certificate.  Crystal  was  a 
loving  mother  and  homemaker.  She  worked  numerous  jobs  at  Thriftway, 

Trading  Post  and  was  a Domestic  Abuse  Counselor  in  Browning. 

Crystal  married  Vernon  MadPlume,  Sr.  and  they  had  four  children,  Craig, 
Lil  Vern,  Angel  and  Joshua.  She  was  partially  raised  by  her  great 
grandmother,  Susie  RedHorn  (Myght-Stah-Kee) . Crystal  spoke  fluent 
Blackfeet  from  childhood.  In  later  life.  Crystal  moved  to  Tacoma,  Wash, 
and  lived  there  until  her  death.  She  worked  a number  of  different  jobs, 
attended  Pierce  College,  studying  Computer  Applications,  and  related 
subjects . 

Crystal  loved  and  served  the  Lord.  She  was  a member  of  Shekinah  Glory 
Full  Gospel  Church  for  15  years.  She  overcame  a serious  health  condition 
in  1999  and  the  Lord  gave  her  four  more  years  to  live  for  her  children. 
Crystal  inspired  everyone  around  her,  she  had  many  friends  and  always 
ready  to  offer  a kind  word  to  anyone.  She  loved  to  travel  from  Washington 
the  Montana  in  the  summertime  to  visit  family  and  friends.  She  looked 
forward  to  seeing  her  dad.  Bob.  She  loved  to  read  her  bible  and  collected 
miniature  Angel  figures.  She  was  always  helping  her  neighbors,  especially 
those  in  need,  the  elderly  and  those  less  fortunate  that  her.  She  most  of 
all  loved  to  spend  time  with  her  children  and  grandchildren.  Her  pastimes 
included  watching  television  (Walker,  Texas  Ranger  her  favorite).  She 
liked  the  color  turquoise  and  loved  to  eat  Traditional  Blackfeet  Indian 
food.  Crystal  very  proud  of  Indian  Heritage  and  always  said,  "I  am  glad 
God  made  me  a Blackfeet  Indian." 

Survived  by  her  son,  Vernon  Emery  MadPlume  and  daughter  Angela  Chantel 
MadPlume,  grandchildren,  Shaeliynn  GailRoze  MadPlume,  Kraig  Jordan  Martin, 
niece  and  nephew,  Shekinah  and  Isaiah  YellowOwl.  Also  surviving  is  her 
father,  Robert  V.  Racine,  sisters  Annette  Racine  Settlemyre  of  Summer, 
Wash,  and  Laurie  YellowOwl. 

Crystal  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  sons  Craig  Robert  Jerome  MadPlume, 
Joshua  Michael  Joseph  MadPlume,  and  her  mother  Lucille  Mae  ShortFace 
RedHorn  Racine. 


November  9,  2003 


Thelma  Sieber 

Thelma  Agnes  (Sugar  Rides  At  The  Door)  Sieber,  90,  died  Monday,  Oct.  27, 
2003  in  Tacoma,  Wash. 

A memorial  service  was  held  Wednesday,  Oct.  29,  at  the  Oakwood  Hill 
Funeral  Home,  with  interment  at  Oakwood  Hill  Cemetery  in  Tacoma. 

She  was  born  January  13,  1913,  in  Browning  to  Richard  and  Amy  (Sherman) 
Rides  At  The  Door. 

She  is  survived  by  her  daughters,  Judy  Satterfield  and  Karen  Dickinson, 
five  grandchildren  and  numerous  nephews  and  nieces. 

Thelma  was  preceded  in  death  by  both  her  parents  and  her  brothers, 
Aloysius  Rides  At  The  Door,  Richard  Rides  At  The  Door  Jr.,  Johnny  Running 
Fisher  Jr.  and  James  Running  Fisher;  as  well  as  her  sisters,  Emma  Rides  At 
The  Door,  Irene  Van  Ham,  Edith  Stieger,  Ethel  Merchant,  Nellie  Evans,  Mae 
Butterfly  and  Wilma  Blackweasel.  She  was  also  preceded  in  death  by  her 
sons,  Darrel  Varner,  Mike  Flick  and  Patrick  Flick. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

November  5,  2003 

Alphine  Jenice  Youpee 

POPLAR  - Alphine  Jenice  (Necklace)  Youpee,  35,  a store  clerk  at  T.J. 
Quick  Stop  in  Poplar  who  enjoyed  quilting  and  watching  movies  with  her 
sons,  died  Saturday  at  her  home  in  Poplar. 

Visitation  will  begin  at  3 p.m.  Thursday  at  the  Poplar  Culture  Center. 
Her  funeral  is  2 p.m.  Friday  at  the  center,  with  burial  in  Fort  Kipp 
Cemetery.  Clayton  Stevenson  Memorial  Chapel  of  Poplar  is  in  Chapel  of 
Chimes  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Lloyd  R.  Youpee  of  Poplar;  sons  Felix 
Necklace,  Philmore  Necklace,  Benjamin  Necklace  and  Leroy  Luther  Youpee  III 
all  of  Poplar;  her  mother  and  stepfather,  Ruth  Elsie  Necklace  and  Terry 
Martinez  of  Poplar;  brothers  Roberto  Patino  of  Billings  and  Cordeu  Four 
Bear  of  Poplar;  sisters  Arden  Necklace  Red  Dog  of  Billings,  Meda  Luckasson 
of  Woodburn,  Ore.,  Amanda  Necklace  of  Forest  Oak,  111.,  and  Vernelle  Four 
Bear  of  Milledgeville,  Ga.;  and  several  maternal  and  paternal  grandmothers 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  a son. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
Char-Koosta  News  - The  official  publication  of  the  Flathead  Indian  Nation 
October  2003  Obituaries 
Mary  Ann  Costilla 

POLSON  - Mary  Ann  (Sarceeman)  Costilla  died  from  natural  causes  on  Oct. 
10,  2003,  at  St.  Joseph  Hospital  here.  She  was  born  on  Feb.  28,  1934,  to 
Joseph  and  Maggie  (Home  Gun)  Sarceeman  in  Browning,  where  she  grew  up  and 
attended  Starr  School.  She  married  her  soulmate,  Edward  Costilla,  in 
Browning.  They  moved  their  family  to  Houston,  TX,  in  1967.  They  moved  to 
Poison  in  1989.  One  of  Mary  Ann's  main  accomplishments  in  life  was  taking 
a mission  trip  to  Ecuador  in  1985.  She  made  most  of  her  own  clothing  and 
was  an  excellent  seamstress  and  afghan-crocheter . She  was  known  on  the 
Flathead  Reservation  for  her  authentic  Mexican  food.  People  knew  her  as 
the  "Tamale  Lady."  She  loved  to  attend  powwows.  She  especially  loved  her 
traditional  Blackfeet  customs  and  was  fluent  in  the  Blackfeet  language, 
which  she  taught  at  Rice  University  in  Houston  and  Salish  Kootenai  College 
Mary  Ann  was  a devout  Christian  and  a member  of  the  Blackfeet  and  Peigan 
Tribes . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  a son,  Gerald  Home  Gun;  two 
sisters,  Rosalie  Cutfinger  and  Sally  Big  Beaver;  and  a grandson,  Shawn 
Smith . 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Ed  (Poison);  her  children  - Felicia 
"Keela"  Smith  and  Joe  (Browning),  Ricardo  Costilla  and  Brenda  (Poison), 


lani  M.  Costilla  (East  Glacier),  Valerie  A.  Costilla  and  Perry  Nation 
(Missoula),  David  M.  Costilla  (Poison),  Louisa  "Lisa"  F.  Cadman  and  Darin 
(Poison),  and  lose  I.  Costilla  (Missoula);  13  grandchildren;  a sister, 
Theresa  Sarceeman  DuBray  (Poison);  and  numerous  other  relatives. 

Funeral  services  were  held  on  Oct.  13  in  Poison.  Services  were  also 
conducted  in  Browning.  Burial  was  at  the  Home  Gun  Cemetery. 

Eli  Finley 

PABLO  - Eli  Finley,  18,  died  on  Oct.  3,  2003,  as  the  result  of  an  auto 
accident.  Born  Duly  6,  1985,  in  Ronan  to  Alex  "Rick"  and  Sarah  Gardipe 
Finley,  he  was  raised  and  educated  on  the  Flathead  Reservation.  Eli  was  a 
member  of  the  Conf.  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes  and  had  many  interests  such 
as  fishing  and  hunting  --  just  about  anything  outdoors.  He  was  a free- 
style dancer  and  enjoyed  writing. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Sarah  Gardipe  Finley;  a brother 
Ta'a  McKee;  grandpa  Pete  Finley;  and  grandmother  Rose  Gardipe. 

Survivors  include  his  father,  Alex  "Rick"  Finley,  Sr.  (Ronan);  his 
brothers  P.3.  Finley  (Pablo),  Alex  Finley,  3r.,  3acob  Finley  and  Stephen 
Finley  (Ronan);  grandmother  Margaret  Gardipe  (Pablo)  and  Grandpa  Robert 
LittleBoy  (St.  Ignatius);  as  well  as  a large  and  extended  family  of 
aunties,  uncles,  cousins  and  friends. 

A wake  began  Oct.  5 at  his  grandmother ' s home  in  Pablo;  it  moved  to  the 
Longhouse  on  Oct.  6.  Mass  of  the  Resurrection  was  celebrated  on  Oct.  9 in 
the  St.  Ignatius  Catholic  Mission.  Interment  followed  in  the  St.  Ignatius 
Catholic  Cemetery. 

Christine  Husky 

ST.  IGNATIUS  - Christine  Marie  Lozeau  Husky,  62,  died  at  her  home  in 
Portland,  Ore.,  on  Oct.  18,  2003.  She  was  born  on  Sept.  26,  1941,  in  St. 
Ignatius  to  Thomas  Alfred  and  Margaret  Mary  (loscum)  Lozeau.  Orphaned  at  a 
young  age,  she  was  raised  by  her  aunts  and  uncles  on  the  Flathead 
Reservation  and  the  Coast.  A member  of  the  Conf.  Salish  and  Kootenai 
Tribes,  Christine  was  a mother  and  later  became  a foster  parent. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  her  daughter  Dulia  Evans 
Green;  siblings  Annie  Lozeau,  Irene  Louise  Lozeau,  Daniel  Noel  Tenas, 

Eugene  Louise  Lozeau  and  Ronald  "Ronnie"  Lozeau. 

She  is  survived  by  her  children:  Sharon  Marker,  Charles  Logan,  Esther 
Logan,  lames  Logan  3r.,  Derrick  Gibbs,  Roseanna  Logan,  Serena  Hill,  Maria 
lackson- Lopez;  brothers  and  sisters  Victoria  lane  "Vicki"  Lozeau  (Wapato, 
WA),  Patrick  Louis  Lozeau  (Portland),  Edward  Lozeau  (Worley,  ID),  Ken 
Lozeau  (Ronan),  Thomas  Alfred  Lozeau  Ir.  (Ronan)  and  Victoria  Ray  Lozeau 
(St.  Ignatius);  numerous  grandchildren,  great-grandchildren,  cousins, 
nieces,  nephews  and  other  relatives. 

Traditional  wake  services  began  on  Oct.  22  at  the  Longhouse  in  St. 
Ignatius.  Interment  was  at  the  Pleasant  View  Cemetery  at  St.  Ignatius. 

Carmen  Knapton 

LIBBY  - Carmen  Viola  Adams,  53,  died  on  Oct.  20,  2003,  of  a genetic 
illness.  Carmen,  daughter  of  Mayble  Bear  and  Clarence  Adams,  was  born  on 
Aug.  30,  1950,  at  the  Fort  Belknap  Indian  Reservation  Agency  hospital.  She 
is  a member  of  the  Medicine  Bear  Clan  of  the  Assiniboine  Tribe,  with 
relatives  and  ancestors  from  the  Fort  Belknap  and  Fort  Peck  Indian 
reservations.  Carmen  spent  her  youth  along  the  Hi-Line  from  Havre  to 
Bainville  then  onto  West  Glacier.  She  attended  schools  in  Harlem,  Havre, 
Culbertson,  Bainville  and  Columbia  Falls,  where  she  graduated  in  1969.  She 
married  Mark  Knapton  in  the  fall  of  1970.  Mark  and  Carmen  owned  and 
operated  a daycare  and  a diesel  mechanic  shop  in  Kalispell. 

Carmen  leaves  behind  her  three  sons  and  their  families:  lacob  and  wife 
Toni  and  daughter  Kendahl  and  son  Mackenzie  (Kalispell);  David 
(Kalispell);  and  Brian  and  wife  lessica  and  daughter  Rooke  (Sturgeon  Bay, 
WI);  her  parents,  Mayble  and  Bruce  Avery  (Libby);  brother  Bernard  and  wife 
Kim  Azure  and  family  (Arlee);  brother  Ion  Adams  (Libby);  sister  Tammy  and 
husband  Cole  Anderson  and  family  (Troy);  sister  Shannon  and  husband  David 
Cimino  and  family  (San  luan,  Puerto  Rico);  and  several  nieces,  nephews, 
aunts,  uncles  and  cousins. 


She  was  preceded  in  death  by  husband  Mark;  her  biological  father, 
Clarence  Adams;  brothers  Rick  and  Scott  Bear,  and  Mike  Adams;  sisters  Mary 
Do  and  Mickie  Hoy  Avery  and  Patti  Adams;  grandparents  Joe  and  Josephine 
Wakeman;  grandfather  Benny  Bear;  and  great-grandparents  George  and  Agnes 
Cochran . 

Funeral  services  were  held  Oct.  24. 

Louis  Lemery 

SPOKANE  - Louis  Lemery,  96,  died  here  on  Oct.  23,  2003.  He  was  born  on 
Oct.  14,  1907,  in  Adams,  OR.  He  attended  rural  Hillcrest  and  St.  Ignatius 
Mission  elementary  schools,  graduated  from  Loyola  High  School  in  Missoula 
in  1927  and  from  Gonzaga  Univ.  in  1931.  He  worked  for  the  Flathead 
Irrigation  Project  in  Poison  and  St.  Ignatius;  was  tribal  secretary  and 
chief  clerk  for  the  Salish-Kootenai  Tribes;  worked  at  Cass  Lake,  MN;  and 
was  a realty  officer  in  the  Portland  office.  His  interests  included 
hunting  and  fishing  during  his  years  in  Montana  and  golf  after  moving  to 
Portland.  He  retired  in  1972,  following  a 30-plus-year  career  with  the  BIA 
He  received  the  department's  Citation  for  Meritorious  Service. 

He  is  survived  by  his  son.  Dames  L.  Lemery  (San  Diego);  daughter  Janet  L 
Rodeghiero  (Roundup);  nine  grandchildren;  seven  great-grandchildren;  and 
three  nephews. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife  of  64  years,  Ruth  Callahan  Lemery; 
parents  Albert  W.  and  Minnie  Gibson  Lemery;  sisters  Ruth  Lemery  Udall  (St. 
Ignatius),  Louise  Lemery  Golic  Levy  (Woodburn,  OR);  and  brother  Benjamin 
Lemery  (Woodburn). 

Private  family  services  will  be  held.  Should  friends  desire,  memorials 
may  be  made  to  Gonzaga  Univ.  in  Spokane;  Loyola  High  School  in  Missoula; 
St.  Ignatius  Catholic  Church  Restoration  Fund  in  St.  Ignatius;  or  the 
charity  of  choice. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Char-Koosta  News. 

November  6,  2003 

Patrick  Sowle,  59 
Eagle  River 

Eagle  River  resident  Patrick  Sowle,  59,  died  of  a terminal  illness  Nov. 
2,  2003,  at  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center  in  Anchorage. 

A celebration  of  life  will  be  at  5 p.m.  Friday  at  Holy  Spirit  Episcopal 
Church  on  Eagle  River  Loop  Road. 

Mr.  Sowle  was  born  Dune  3,  1944,  in  Seattle. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Kiksadi  Tlingit  clan  through  his  mother's  family, 
which  originated  in  Wrangell.  He  attended  Mt.  Edgecomb  High  School  in 
Sitka  and  technical  school  for  plumbing  and  mechanical  contracting. 

He  owned  and  operated  Plumb  Alaska  and  worked  to  improve  sanitation 
standards  in  rural  communities  throughout  the  state. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  the  Tlingit  Haida  Council  of 
Anchorage  and  the  Elks  Club. 

His  family  states:  "He  was  a caring  man  and  frequently  volunteered  his 
services  to  help  families  and  the  church,  especially  with  plumbing  and 
heating  problems  in  winter  conditions.  He  made  sure  people  would  not  be 
left  in  the  cold." 

Mr.  Sowle  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Lani;  children  and  spouses,  Rachelle 
and  Sam,  Crystal  and  Bob,  Patrick  Jr.  and  Cheryl,  Tawnia  and  Jason,  Tony 
and  Carmen;  sister,  Betty  and  husband  Kjell  Knor;  and  adopted  sister, 
Loreta;  grandchildren.  Brandy,  Kayla,  Shanna,  Lisa,  Jesse,  John,  Demi, 
William,  Chelsea,  Lanoni,  Nickolas,  Tia,  Buddy  and  Ashley;  and  numerous 
extended  family  along  the  Northwest  Coast. 

November  10,  2003 

Harold  Bell,  72 
Anchorage 

Anchorage  resident  and  former  Nome  resident  Harold  D.  Bell,  72,  died  Nov 
4,  2003,  at  the  Critical  Care  Unit  at  the  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center. 


A memorial  service  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Friday  at  the  Armory  in  Nome. 

Mr.  Bell  was  born  Duly  1,  1931,  in  Nome  to  Bertram  and  Lydia  Bell.  He 
graduated  as  salutatorian  from  Nome  High  School  in  1950  where  he  was  an 
all-  tourney  player  at  the  state  championships.  After  graduation,  he 
joined  the  U.S.  Army.  He  married  Helen  Catherine  Sahlin  on  Dan.  1,  1955. 

Following  five  years  of  regular  military  service,  Mr.  Bell  spent  14 
years  with  the  First  Scout  Battalion,  Alaska  Army  National  Guard,  Nome 
Station.  He  was  crew  chief  for  the  Guard's  Beaver  aircraft  and  achieved 
the  rank  of  chief  warrant  officer.  He  also  worked  eight  years  as  power 
plant  operator  and  mechanic  for  the  USSR&M  mining  company,  eight  years  as 
co-owner  of  Builders  Industrial  Supply  hardware  store  and  four  years  as 
general  manager  of  Nome  Eskimo  Community. 

Mr.  Bell  was  active  in  Republican  Party  statewide  activities  and  was 
selected  as  one  of  Alaska's  three  electors  for  the  1968  Electoral  College 
for  confirmation  of  president  of  the  United  States.  He  is  also  a past 
president  of  the  Arctic  Native  Brotherhood  - Nome  Branch,  and  served  seven 
years  on  the  Nome  School  Board.  He  was  a co-founder  of  the  Northwest 
Alaska  Basketball  Tournament,  later  the  Iditarod  Basketball  Tournament, 
held  in  Nome  during  the  Iditarod  Sled  Dog  Race. 

Mr.  Bell  retired  to  Anchorage  in  1988.  He  enjoyed  reading  biographies 
and  political  analysis,  and  remaining  current  on  local,  state  and  national 
political  events.  He  was  11  days  shy  of  the  15th  anniversary  of  his  heart 
transplant  when  he  died. 

His  family  notes:  "Harold  Bell  is  from  Nome,  but  is  known  by  people 
throughout  Alaska.  He  was  very  grateful  for  so  many  years  of  being  the 
only  'living  person'  to  have  an  Iditarod  Basketball  trophy  named  after  him 
and  was  always  proud  of  the  abilities  of  the  smallest  communities  to  have 
command  of  the  game  of  basketball.  For  years  Harold  and  his  friends  kept 
score  at  these  games  and  enjoyed  reminiscing  on  their  days  as  players. 
Harold  was  well  loved  by  his  family  and  countless  others  he  befriended 
through  the  years,  and  will  be  missed  by  all." 

Mr.  Bell  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Bertram  and  Lydia  Bell; 
sisters,  Florence  and  Margaret;  and  brothers,  Dohn  and  Clifford. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  49  years,  Helen  C.  Bell;  daughters  and 
sons-in-law,  Lisa  and  Wes  Nason  and  Christine  and  Randy  Oles;  son,  Simon 
Bell;  granddaughters,  Mackenzie  Lisa-Marie  Oles,  Kira  Noelle  Nason  and 
Helen  Bell;  sisters,  Sadie  Reddaway  and  Kathleen  Bahnke;  brothers,  George, 
David,  Aaron,  Frank  and  Craig;  brothers-in  law,  Alfred  Sahlin,  Dohn  Sahlin 
and  Dohn  Bahnke;  and  many  nephews  and  nieces. 

Arrangements  were  by  Witzleben  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

November  10,  2003 
Kenneth  Irvin  Squire 

SQUIRE  Kenneth  Irvin  - Peacefully  at  the  West  Haldimand  General  Hospital 
Hagersville,  with  his  family  at  his  side,  on  Friday,  November  7,  2003,  at 
the  age  of  55  years;  beloved  husband  of  Beverly  Mt.  Pleasant;  loving 
father  of  Travis,  Melanie,  Bradley  and  Samantha;  dear  grandfather  of 
Doleen,  Isaac,  Darris,  Meagan,  Lexie  and  Emmett;  dear  son  of  Doseph  and 
the  late  Florence  Squire  Hill;  brother  of  Tim  and  Shirley,  Dohn  and  Shelly 
Roy,  Daryl  and  Pat,  Nancy  and  the  late  Danie;  also  will  be  sadly  missed  by 
many  nieces,  nephews,  uncles  and  cousins. 

Ken  was  an  expert  in  his  field  as  an  Ironworker  with  Local  700  in 
Windsor.  He  taught  and  employed  many  young  men  from  the  community.  He  was 
also  in  his  pastime,  a dedicated  and  devoted  coach  and  player  of  lacrosse 
for  over  30  years  and  was  recently  nominated  and  awarded  the  President's 
Award  for  his  years  of  dedication. 

The  family  will  honour  his  life  with  a visitation  at  his  home,  624 
Chief swood  Road,  Six  Nations  after  4 p.  m.  Saturday  where  Funeral  Service 
will  be  held  on  Monday,  November  10,  2003  at  11  a.  m.  Interment  at 
Stumphall  Cemetery.  Evening  Prayers,  7:30  p.  m.  Sunday. 

Arrangements  by  SYTRES  FUNERAL  HOME,  Ohsweken. 


Copyright  c.  2003  Brantford  Expositor. 

November  7,  2003 
Lawrence  Quewezance 

QUEWEZANCE  - Lawrence  David  Quewezance,  born  October  11,  1976,  died 
November  5,  2003. 

Lawrence  was  predeceased  by  his  father  Douglas  Cyr,  maternal  grandfather 
Roland  Pratt,  Aunty  Ramona  Nahpootican  (Pratt) . 

He  leaves  to  mourn  his  son,  Joshua  Moneybird,  his  mom  Olga  Moneybird, 
stepdad  Gerald  Moneybird;  brothers  Larry  Bigstone  (Kylie),  Burton 
Quewezance  (Kylee),  Gerald  Moneybird  Jr.  (Charmaine);  sisters  Garniel 
Quewezance  (Wayne),  Ruby  Moneybird  (Harold),  special  little  sisters  Sammi 
Jo  and  Kelly,  special  aunts  Patsy,  Nettie,  Debbie,  Josephine;  special 
uncles  William,  Fred,  Ben,  Garnet,  Paul  and  Campbell;  numerous  other  aunts, 
uncles,  cousins,  nieces  and  nephews. 

The  Wake  will  be  held  Friday,  November  7,  2003  at  4:00  P.M.  at  Gordon's 
First  Nation  Gym  The  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  Saturday,  November  8, 

2003  at  10:00  A.M.  in  Gordon's  First  Nation  Gym.  In  lieu  of  flowers 
friends  may  make  a memorial  donation  to  Saskatchewan  Fetal  Alcohol  Support 
Network,  #216  510  Cynthia  Street,  Saskatoon,  SK  S7L  7K7. 

Arrangements  are  in  the  care  LEE  FUNERAL  HOME  757-8645. 

November  10,  2003 
Rita  Vickberg 

Kahkewistahaw  First  Nation,  SK 

VICKBERG  - Rita  (Babes)  Pearl  (Alexson),  left  to  be  with  the  Lord  on 
Saturday,  November  8,  2003  at  the  age  of  72  years. 

Predeceased  by  her  parents,  Angus  and  Tina  Alexson,  her  husband,  Lyle 
Vickberg  in  1994,  four  brothers,  John,  Angus,  George  and  Blackie  (Fred) 
Alexson,  two  sisters,  Eva  Alexson  and  Flora  Bear. 

Rita  is  survived  by  one  son,  Robin  (Ramona)  Alexson,  Kahkewistahaw  First 
Nation,  eleven  grandchildren,  twelve  great  grandchildren,  two  sisters. 

Ruby  Wahpoosyan,  Lakeview  Lodge,  and  Verna  Bob,  Centennial  Lodge,  sister- 
in-law,  Marceline  Alexson,  Star  Blanket  First  Nation,  and  many  nieces, 
nephews  and  friends  who  loved  her  very  much. 

A wake  will  be  held  in  the  Kahkewistahaw  Complex,  Kahkewistahaw  First 
Nation  on  Tuesday,  November  11,  2003,  commencing  at  5:00  p.m.  The  funeral 
service  will  be  on  Wednesday,  November  12,  2003  at  2:00  p.m.  with  Rev. 
Hector  Bunnie  officiating.  Interment  in  the  Kahkewistahaw  First  Nation 
Cemetery. 

Tubman  Cremation  and  Funeral  Services,  1-800-667-8962. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2003  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 

November  6,  2003 
Douglas  Crane  Chief 

DOUGLAS  CRANE  CHIEF  passed  away  on  the  Blood  Reserve  November  3rd,  2003 
at  the  age  of  44  years. 

The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  in  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church,  Blood 
Reserve  on  Wednesday,  November  12th  from  7:00  to  11:00  p.m.  and  continue 
at  the  residence  of  Roland  & Vivian  Crane  Chief,  Blood  Reserve.  The 
Funeral  Service  will  be  held  in  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church,  Blood  Reserve 
on  Thursday,  November  13th  at  2:00  p.m.  with  Father  Leszek  Kwiatkowski 
Celebrant.  Interment  in  the  Pioneer  Cemetery. 

Salmon  Funeral  Home,  Cardston  AB,  653-3844. 


Copyright  c.  2000  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 
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Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

November  22,  2003 
Kiowa  Tepgan  P'a/Geese  going  Moon 
Eastern  Cherokee  Nvda  ganohalidoha/Hunting  Moon 
+ + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  ! 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 


<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Justice  for  First  Nations  Prisoners,  Chiapas-95, 
Frostys  Amerindian  and  News  & Information  Distribution  Mailing  Lists; 
newsgroup:  alt. native;  UUCP  email 


IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 


<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


Let  him  [the  white  man]  be  just  and  deal  kindly  with  my  people,  for 
the  dead  are  not  powerless.  Dead,  did  I say?  There  is  no  death,  only 
a change  of  worlds." 

Chief  Seattle 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  j 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

| languages  in  North  America,  j 
[ only  175  exist  today.  [ 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
[ learned  by  children.  [ 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

| will  disappear.  j 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  | 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  j 

[ Institute  I 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

i one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

i eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

i its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '"  | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

I I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  i 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  j 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  ! 
j States  Constitution,  | 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


| Dourney 

i The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


My  wonderful  Mvskogee  half-side,  Janet,  sent  the  following  editorial 
recommendations.  After  examining  each,  I felt  they  were  each  too  worthy 
of  full  inclusion;  and  have  included  each  in  the  main  issue  that  follows. 
I am  leaving  Janet's  note  and  synopsis  of  each  for  your  quick  study. 


Four  stories  for  your  editorial  consideration: 

On  a positive  note  --  Indians  are  beginning  to  consider  unity  as  a means 
to  political  power 

American  Indian  Congress  opening  Sunday  to  push  unity,  awareness  - 
Casper  Star  Tribune 

Sunday,  November  16,  2003  - ALBUQUERQUE,  N.M.  --  Indian  sovereignty. 

Trust  reform.  Political  influence  in  the  2004  elections .They  are  among  the 
thorny  issues  to  be  tackled  by  3,000  Indian  leaders  when  they  gather  for 
the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians'  60th  annual  convention.  The 
weeklong  convention  begins  Sunday.  Organizers  hope  the  meeting  --  titled 
"Sovereign  Nations,  One  Enduring  Voice"  --  will  promote  unity  and 
awareness  across  Indian  Country. 

"Each  tribe  is  an  autonomous  government  and  clearly  has  this  autonomous 
government-to-government  relation,  but  whenever  you  can  get  a larger  voice, 
it's  easier  to  be  heard,"  said  Jacqueline  Johnson,  NCAI ' s executive 
director . 

And  individual  Indians  are  contributing  to  telling  our  stories 

Museum,  NAU  grad  giving  Natives  a voice  - 
Arizona  Sun 

11/16/2003  - SUITLAND,  Md . --  Just  east  of  the  Washington  Beltway  in  a 
Maryland  suburb,  a group  of  Smithsonian  Institute  employees  are  gearing  up 
for  the  September  2004  opening  of  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  -- 
mostly  prepping  the  800,000  Native  American  artifacts. 

But  while  the  artifacts  represent  a major  part  of  the  museum's 
collection,  former  northern  Arizona  resident  Sara  Begay  is  working  on 
staff  to  gather  a different  kind  of  collectible:  audio  tracks  of  Native 
Americans  telling  their  stories.  "Interviewing  and  telling  stories  of 
Native  American  people  accurately  and  with  sensitivity  gives  me  a lot  of 
satisfaction,"  Begay  said.  "I  love  giving  Native  American  people  a voice 
they  don't  seem  to  have,  even  though  it's  2003." 

Tribes  are  taking  steps  to  tell  the  truth  about  their  history,  rather 
than  relying  on  U.S.  govt,  mandates. 

At  Minneapolis'  Indian  academy,  history  is  something  you  live  - 
Minneapolis  Star  Tribune 

Published  November  16,  2003  - At  Anishinabe  Academy  in  Minneapolis, 
history  isn't  just  something  you  learn. 

History  is  something  you  live  in,  something  your  ancestors  lived  through, 
something  that  has  been  survived  - barely  --  with  courage  and  pride. 

All  of  which  makes  the  proposed  history  and  social  studies  standards 
being  pushed  by  Education  Commissioner  Cheri  Pierson  Yecke  seem  almost 
irrelevant.  At  the  Minneapolis  public  schools'  new  K-8  American  Indian 
academy  on  Lake  Street  (Anishinabe  means  "all  the  people"  in  Ojibwe),  the 
story  of  Indians  didn't  end  when  John  Wayne  hung  up  his  guns.  It  is  still 
going  strong.  Unfortunately,  ignorance  of  Indian  history  is  going  strong, 
too.  And  the  new,  supposedly  tougher  history  standards  won't  help  much. 

And  finally  --  a little  bit  of  juxtaposition:  When  it's  a white  business 
development  backed  by  deep  pockets  and  plenty  of  money,  not  only  does  New 
York  give  tax  breaks  to  encourage  business,  it  actually  subsidizes  it,  but 
when  it's  a shoestring  Indian  development.  New  York  make  sure  it  is 
crippled  by  requiring  full  taxation  and  absolutely  no  breaks  of  any  kind. 

Tale  of  two  tax  strategies  - 


Times  Union 

First  published:  Sunday,  November  16,  2003  - SYRACUSE  --  The  massive 
Destiny  USA  project  counts  on  state  tax  policy  to  help  create  thousands  of 
jobs  just  north  of  downtown. The  modest  Onondaga  Nation  Smoke  Shop  worries 
state  tax  policy  will  kill  dozens  of  jobs  just  south  of  the  town.  "At  one 
end  of  the  city,  they're  giving  a tax  break.  At  the  other  end,  they're 
shutting  us  down,"  said  Onondaga  Chief  Irving  Powless  Jr. 

In  a tale  of  two  tax  strategies.  New  York  political  leaders  want  to  give 
to  one  and  take  from  another,  setting  off  a debate  on  what  is  fair  and 
reasonable.  Some  economists  say  the  state  will  send  a mixed  message  if  it 
risks  damaging  an  Indian  reservation  economy  or  reducing  employment  there 
while  building  up  a project  elsewhere  with  public  subsidies. 
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WINTER  REZ  HELP  WINTER  REZ  HELP  WINTER  REZ  HELP 

If  you  know  of  a reliable  point  where  funds  can  be  sent  to  assist 
these  precious  elders  please  drop  me  a note  at  gars@nanews.org 
and  make  the  subject  (all  caps)  WINTER  HELP. 

> this  list  will  remain  up  until  January  > 

PLEASE  email  gars@nanews . org  with  any  updates/additions 

From:  wn27  <wn27@waseskun . net> 

Sub j : Winter  Clothing 

Mailing  List:  Frostys  Amerindian  <f rostysamerindian@yahoogroups . com> 

Good  evening, 

I was  asked  to  request  winter  clothing,  coats,  boots,  gloves,  t-shirts, 
sweat  shirts,  etc.  for  the  Waseskun  Healing  Center  men  from  anyone  in 
the  vacinity  of  Montreal/Kahnawake  who  may  have  extras.  Many  of  the  men 
do  not  have  warm  clothes  and  are  from  the  north,  Atlantic  Canada  or 
Ontario.  We  can  arrange  to  have  them  picked  up.  We  can  be  contacted  by 
e-mail  (staff@waseskun.net)  or  by  phone  (450-883-2034)  - Jo-ann. 


From:  "Brigitte  Thimiakis"  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub j : Urgent  Winter  Request 
To:  <gars@nanews .org 

Greetings  Gary, 

The  needs  are  great  in  more  places  than  could  be  listed,  but  *these* 
children  and  elders  do  not  receive  much  support  from  anyone  else  as  far 
as  we  know,  so  this  year  again  we  are  committed  to  helping  them. 

Please  read  this  request,  and  do  what  you  can  to  help  them  this  winter. 

If  you  have  a site,  permission  is  given  to  put  it  there  as  long  as  you 
send  us  the  link.  If  your  site  still  has  our  request  from  last  year, 
please  replace  it  with  the  new  request  below,  as  it  has  several 
important  changes.  Many  thanks  for  your  time  and  assistance. 

With  warmest  wishes  to  all  of  you, 
respectfully, 

Brigitte 

<Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  The  Children> 


Urgent  Winter  Request  for  Donations  - Winter  2003 

Greetings, 

If  you  wish  to  make  a difference  and  help  children  and  elders  through 
the  harsh  winter  months  in  Montana,  please  take  the  time  to  read  this 
request.  On  behalf  of  reliable  Northern  Cheyenne  contacts  from  Lame 
Deer,  we  are  once  again  collecting  donations  for  those  in  need 
on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  reservation. 


The  donations  that  you  can  send  are:  new  and  good  quality  used  warm 
items,  (clothing  and  blankets),  as  well  as  toys. 

The  toys  will  be  distributed  during  the  Christmas  give  away 
but  the  clothes  and  blankets  will  be  distributed  right  away. 

During  Montana  winters,  the  temperature  can  drop  to  30  or  40  degrees 
below  zero  so  warm  winter  clothing  and  blankets  can  be  lifesaving. 

It  is  best  if  donations  are  received  by  Dec.  10th. 

Our  goal  is  to  help  the  children,  the  elders,  the  single  parent 
families,  or  families  unable  to  make  ends  meet  due  to  the  high 
unemployment  rate,  the  difficult  conditions  and  the  extreme  poverty  on 
the  reservation.  We  would  like  to  help  everyone  we  possibly  can  on  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  who  is  in  need,  but  our  priority  is  the 
elders  and  children. 

The  children  need  all  the  help  and  encouragement  they  can  get. 

List  of  useful  donations  : 

- blankets 

- warm  winter  coats  and  clothing 

- socks,  gloves,  boots,  hats  and  scarves 

- toys  (educational  toys  included) 

- school  supplies 

- They  can  also  use  grooming  supplies  like  toothpaste,  tooth  brushes, 
soaps  and  shampoos,  combs,  hair  brushes,  hair  barrettes,  rubber  bands 
or  other  types  of  hair  or  pony  tail  holders.  Last  but  not  least  : 
pampers  diapers  or  pull-ups. 

- There  is  a special  need  for  men's  winter  coats,  clothing,  hats,  boots, 
gloves  and  anything  else  that  protects  against  the  cold  weather. 

The  men's  winter  wear  is  for  the  Tongue  River  Homeless  Shelter. 

Donations  can  be  sent  to  the  following  address: 

Honor  Your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children 
% Sue  Buck 
PO  Box  901 

Great  Falls,  MT  59403-0901 

Please  contact  suemontana@mcn.net 

for  mailing  information  other  than  regular  US  Mail 

service.  (Also  please  include  your  name  and  address  if  you  would  like 
for  us  to  acknowledge/confirm  receipt  of  your  donations.) 

If  you  cannot  send  items  due  to  the  shipping  cost,  you  can  still  help 
by  sending  a money  donation . Please  be  assured  that  it  will  be  used 
only  for  the  children  and  elders  this  winter  and/or  for  their  Christmas; 
even  small  amounts  can  help  them. 

The  address  for  money  donations  is  the  same  as  above. 

You  will  receive  a receipt  which  may  be  used  for  tax  purposes. 

Please  contact  us  before  you  send  money  (email  addresses  listed  below) . 

The  priority  of  our  group,  "Honor  your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children" 
is  to  make  sure  all  donations  get  to  where  they  are  supposed  to  and 
recognized.  It  is  very  important  to  us  to  make  sure  that  everything  is 
distributed  fairly  and  to  those  in  the  greatest  need. 

Contact  Info: 

Sue  Buck,  Project  Coordinator,  MT 
suemontana@mcn . net 

Brigitte  Thimiakis,  European  Link 
thimiakischool@the. forth net .gr 


If  you  would  like  to  learn  more  about  the  donation  projects,  please  read 


our  Shipment  and  Group  Project  Status: 

http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit/ shipmentl . html 

Our  heartfelt  thanks  to  everyone  for  your  support. 

"Your  help  makes  a huge  difference  for  those  who  have  never  received 
help. Your  donations  provide  hope  and  encouragement  to  those  who  have 
never  known  these  qualities.  Your  concern  and  solidarity  can  improve 
the  lives  of  many  children,  elders,  families,  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Reservation.  There  is  still  a lot  to  do  but  all  together  you  can  help 
us  make  these  dreams  come  true." 

Thank  you  for  being  a part  of  this  project  and  supporting  it. 

Manuel  Redwoman,  Northern  Cheyenne/Lakota/Arapaho. 
oooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 

Our  group  opposes  all  forms  of  child  abuse,  and  believes  that  only 
awareness,  prevention  and  support  can  reduce  the  number  of  children  who 
suffer. 

Please  visit  our  pages  and  our  group  against  child  abuse  & violence. 

"Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  the  Children" 

STOP  CHILD  ABUSE  AND  NEGLECT 

http : //www. geocities . com/honoryourspirit/stopabuse . html 
http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit /home . html 
oooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 


WINTER  REZ  HELP  WINTER  REZ  HELP  WINTER  REZ  HELP 


If  you  know  of  a reliable  point  where  funds  can  be  sent  to  assist 
these  precious  elders  please  drop  me  a note  at  gars@nanews.org 
and  make  the  subject  (all  caps)  WINTER  HELP. 

> this  list  will  remain  up  until  January  > 

PLEASE  email  gars@nanews . org  with  any  updates/additions 
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American  Indian  Congress  opening  Sunday  to  push  unity,  awareness 
By  SUSAN  MONTOYA  BRYAN  Associated  Press  writer 
November  16,  2003 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.M.  --  Indian  sovereignty.  Trust  reform.  Political 
influence  in  the  2004  elections. 

They  are  among  the  thorny  issues  to  be  tackled  by  3,000  Indian  leaders 
when  they  gather  for  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians'  60th 
annual  convention.  The  weeklong  convention  begins  Sunday. 

Organizers  hope  the  meeting  --  titled  "Sovereign  Nations,  One  Enduring 
Voice"  --  will  promote  unity  and  awareness  across  Indian  Country. 

"Each  tribe  is  an  autonomous  government  and  clearly  has  this  autonomous 
government-to-government  relation,  but  whenever  you  can  get  a larger  voice, 
it's  easier  to  be  heard,"  said  Jacqueline  Johnson,  NCAI ' s executive 
director . 

And  with  the  2004  elections  looming,  being  heard  takes  on  an  even 
greater  importance.  The  organization  has  invited  candidates  to  present 
their  platforms  on  Indian  issues  during  the  convention. 

Former  Vermont  Gov.  Howard  Dean  and  retired  Army  Gen.  Wesley  Clark  were 
expected  to  appear,  while  other  candidates  planned  to  address  the  group 
via  satellite. 

The  organization  started  its  vote  and  registration  drive  --  Native  Vote 
2004  --  earlier  this  year  and  made  an  early  effort  to  contact  the 
candidates . 

"We  think  it's  really  important  to  do  that  as  they  are  thinking  through 
their  policy  statements  and  creating  their  platforms,"  Johnson  said. 

Competition  for  the  Indian  vote  isn't  as  fierce  as  the  national  parties' 
fight  for  support  from  the  growing  Hispanic  population,  but  Indians  have 
shown  signs  of  becoming  a political  force  in  recent  years. 

During  the  2000  presidential  campaign,  both  George  Bush  and  A1  Gore 
wooed  Indian  voters  in  New  Mexico.  In  the  same  year,  Indian  voters  rallied 
to  defeat  Sen.  Slade  Gorton,  R-Wash.,  who  had  clashed  with  tribes  over 
tribal  self-governance  and  mining  issues. 

In  2002,  Indian  voters  made  the  difference  in  a Senate  race  in  South 
Dakota  and  the  governor's  contest  in  Oklahoma. 

"Native  Americans  have  recently  shown  a little  bit  of  political  muscle," 
Johnson  said.  "We've  gotten  engaged  in  the  political  debate." 

But  it  hasn't  been  easy  getting  Indians  to  the  polls,  namely  because  of 
geographic  isolation,  cultural  barriers  and  a long-running  suspicion  of 
the  U.S.  government. 

"Historically,  many  tribal  members  think  it's  not  going  to  affect  them 
and  their  voice  is  not  going  to  be  heard  anyway,  so  who  cares,"  said  Russ 
Lehman,  managing  director  of  the  First  American  Education  Project  in 
Olympia,  Wash. 


Rustywire:  Where  are  the  You? 
Poem:  Let  Me  Dance 
Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 
Restaurants  incorporate 
Native  Foods 

Moccasin  Flats  Aboriginal  Drama 
NAMMYS : 

Taos  Puebloan  Artist  of  Year 
OKC  Sovereignty  Rally 
Upcoming  Events 

to  push  Unity"  


With  the  political  victories  in  2002 , Lehman  said,  that  attitude  is 
beginning  to  change.  The  Indian  vote  in  next  year's  election  could  play  a 
pivotal  role  in  some  states,  including  New  Mexico,  Arizona,  South  Dakota, 
Washington  and  Oregon,  he  said. 

While  the  presidential  election  will  be  important,  Lehman  cautioned 
Indian  leaders  not  to  forget  about  other  races. 

"Congress  is  where  the  action  is,  especially  given  what  has  happened 
with  tribal  sovereignty  over  the  last  few  years,"  he  said. 

Realistically,  he  said,  tribes  can  have  a bigger  impact  on  policy  by 
targeting  those  who  directly  drive  the  federal  lawmaking  process. 

Lehman  added  that  the  weeklong  conference  in  Albuquerque  is  an  ideal 
venue  to  start  tribes  talking  about  the  impact  their  people  can  have. 

"It  certainly  doesn't  hurt,"  he  said.  "The  more  it's  talked  about  and 
the  more  tribal  leaders  can  convey  to  their  tribal  members  how  important 
it  is  for  their  voices  to  be  heard,  the  better." 

During  the  conference,  members  will  develop  platform  statements  for  the 
2004  election.  They  will  also  elect  new  officers  and  discuss  health  care, 
economic  development,  homeland  security  and  trust  reorganization. 

Johnson  said  trust  reform  is  at  the  top  of  the  list. 

A federal  judge  has  ordered  the  Interior  Department  to  account  for 
royalties  that  were  supposed  to  be  collected  from  oil,  gas,  timber  and 
grazing  on  Indian  lands  for  more  than  a century.  Lawyers  for  the  Indians 
insist  that,  with  interest,  the  account  should  be  as  much  as  $176  billion. 
They  claim  the  government  squandered  billions  of  dollars  that  is  owed  to 
the  Indian  landowners. 

"We  want  to  move  forward  and  get  beyond  this,"  Johnson  said.  "People 
want  trust  reform.  People  want  reform  that's  meaningful." 

Copyright  c.  2003  by  the  Casper  Star-Tribune, 
published  by  Lee  Publications,  Inc. 
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Museum,  NAU  grad  giving  Natives  a voice 
By  SETH  MULLER 
Sun  Staff  Reporter 
November  16,  2003 

SUITLAND,  Md.  --  lust  east  of  the  Washington  Beltway  in  a Maryland  suburb, 
a group  of  Smithsonian  Institute  employees  are  gearing  up  for  the 
September  2004  opening  of  the  Museum  of  the  American  Indian  --  mostly 
prepping  the  800,000  Native  American  artifacts. 

But  while  the  artifacts  represent  a major  part  of  the  museum's 
collection,  former  northern  Arizona  resident  Sara  Begay  is  working  on 
staff  to  gather  a different  kind  of  collectible:  audio  tracks  of  Native 
Americans  telling  their  stories. 

"Interviewing  and  telling  stories  of  Native 

American  people  accurately  and  with  sensitivity  gives  me  a lot  of 
satisfaction,"  Begay  said.  "I  love  giving  Native  American  people  a voice 
they  don't  seem  to  have,  even  though  it's  2003." 

Begay  --  a 1987  Page  High  School  graduate  and  1992  Northern  Arizona 
University  graduate  --  accepted  the  Washington-based  position  with 
Smithsonian  in  Dune.  Now,  she's  working  on  a series  of  recorded  interviews 
called  "Living  Voices,"  which  chronicles  the  stories  and  legends  through 
Native  Americans  young  and  old. 

The  work  Begay  does  represents  one  of  a number  of  unique  projects 
happening  at  the  museum's  cultural  resources  center,  which  will  operate  in 
tandem  with  the  museum,  located  on  the  last  site  of  the  National  Mall  in 


the  center  of  Washington. 

"I  have  enjoyed  learning  and  working  for  the  Smithsonian  Institute/' 

Begay  said.  "It's  amazing;  it's  beyond  words.  I can't  describe  the  feeling 
of  knowing  that  I'm  doing  a job  that  is  pioneering  for  NMAI." 

Begay  captures  audio  tracks  for  distribution  to  public  radio,  tribal 
radio  and  for  schools.  The  sound  bites  become  part  of  the  museum,  and  play 
an  important  part  given  the  Native  American  oral  traditions. 

"The  recordings  are  for  educational  purposes  to  share  our  Native 
American  culture,  stories,  history  and  personal  experiences  so  that  we. 
Native  and  non-Native,  can  connect  through  that  shared  knowledge,"  Begay 
said.  "I've  observed  that  a lot  of  non-Native  people  don't  know  a thing 
about  Native  American  people. 

I believe  these  pieces  will  build  a bridge  of  understanding." 

Some  of  Begay's  interviews  have  included  Chris  Cornelius,  a Wisconsin 
Oneida  who  is  an  architect.  He's  incorporated  a lot  of  the  Oneida  Creation 
Story  and  teachings  into  his  designs. 

She  also  interviewed  Harry  Fonseca,  who  is  Maidu  from  Santa  Fe,  N.M. 
Fonseca  is  a painter  and  does  mixed-media  art,  for  which  he  has  received 
numerous  awards. 

Begay  learned  about  capturing  and  mixing  audio  during  her  work  with 
public  radio  in  Minnesota.  She  was  contacted  by  the  museum  and  urged  to 
apply,  and  then  took  the  position  that  moved  her  more  than  2,000  miles 
from  her  home  at  the  time  in  Window  Rock. 

Begay  joined  Navajos  and  Native  Americans  from  numerous  other  tribes  who 
were  hired  to  work  for  the  museum.  All  of  them  have  been  enamored  by  the 
scale  of  the  collection  of  artifacts  --  collected  by  one  man. 

George  Gustav  Heye  of  New  York  assembled  the  collection  during  a 54-year 
period  beginning  in  1903,  and  it  covers  Native  American  tribes  from  the 
southern  tip  of  South  America  to  Alaska. 

In  the  part  of  the  building  that  houses  the  collection,  eight  totem 
poles  line  the  back  wall.  They  were  righted  by  the  use  of  a specialized 
high-powered  crane,  and  the  tallest  pole  --  measuring  45  feet  --  is  the 
single  largest  artifact  in  the  collection. 

The  most  sacred  items  are  placed  high  on  racks  out  of  reach  of  passersby. 
The  Smithsonian  also  is  allowing  for  repatriation  --  where  tribal 
officials  view  the  collection  in  search  of  items  they  want  to  reclaim  for 
their  respective  tribe. 

"And  spirit  leaders  are  invited  here  to  bless  the  collection,"  said 
Natasha  Johnson,  who  works  in  collections.  "They  leave  offerings,  corn 
pollen  and  tobacco,  usually.  The  tribes  from  the  Northwest  often  leave  sea 
water . " 

Everyone  who  works  with  the  museum  has  their  favorite  items  in  the 
collection,  and  Begay  said  she  loves  the  Iroquois  raised  beadwork  items  in 
the  collection. 

"I  love  that  style  of  beadwork  because  I lived  among  the  Oneida,"  said 
Begay,  who  spent  time  living  in  Wisconsin.  "The  Iroquois  items  and  the 
raise  beadwork  bring  a lot  of  good  feelings  and  memories  to  me  when  I 
lived  among  my  Oneida  friends  and  relatives." 

Once  the  museum  is  open  and  items  are  on  display,  Begay  said  she  hopes 
Navajos  and  Hopis  find  an  opportunity  to  visit. 

"I  believe  that  any  Navajo,  Hopi,  Ojibwe,  Oneida  or  Potawatomi  person 
will  get  much  from  seeing  some  of  the  very  old  Native  American  artifacts 
that  aren't  around  in  our  families,  tribes  or  communities  any  more,"  she 
said.  "Some  tribes,  families  and  communities  have  done  a good  job  of 
keeping  those  sacred,  old  items  together,  but  not  for  public  viewing  or  to 
be  displayed  or  shared.  That's  the  advantage  of  having  the  NMAI 
collections  available  to  Native  American  people  and  other  members  of  the 
public . " 

Reporter  Seth  Muller  can  be  reached  at  913-8607 

or  smuller@azdailysun.com 

Copyright  c.  2000-2003  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 
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Nick  Coleman:  At  Minneapolis'  Indian  academy,  history  is  something  you  live 
Nick  Coleman,  Star  Tribune 
November  16,  2003 

At  Anishinabe  Academy  in  Minneapolis,  history  isn't  just  something  you 
learn.  History  is  something  you  live  in,  something  your  ancestors  lived 
through,  something  that  has  been  survived  --  barely  --  with  courage  and 
pride . 

All  of  which  makes  the  proposed  history  and  social  studies  standards 
being  pushed  by  Education  Commissioner  Cheri  Pierson  Yecke  seem  almost 
irrelevant.  At  the  Minneapolis  public  schools'  new  K-8  American  Indian 
academy  on  Lake  Street  (Anishinabe  means  "all  the  people"  in  Ojibwe),  the 
story  of  Indians  didn't  end  when  John  Wayne  hung  up  his  guns.  It  is  still 
going  strong. 

Unfortunately,  ignorance  of  Indian  history  is  going  strong,  too.  And  the 
new,  supposedly  tougher  history  standards  won't  help  much. 

The  debate  raging  over  Indian  history  --  part  of  a larger  ideological 
war  over  how  history  and  the  social  sciences  should  be  taught  --  is  not 
just  of  academic  interest.  In  a state  like  Minnesota,  which  has  a rich  but 
troubled  history  of  relations  between  Indians  and  the  majority  culture, 
how  we  talk  about  this  shared  history  has  a real  impact  on  real  kids. 

"'They're  drunks,  their  religion  is  voodoo,  they  can't  hold  a job, 
they're  lazy,'  " says  Mavis  Mantila,  Anishinabe  Academy's  sixth-grade 
teacher,  recounting  the  Indian  stereotypes  she  encountered  when  she  taught 
at  another  Minneapolis  school.  "All  these  damaging  images  --  how  do  we 
teach  the  truth?" 

Michael  Huerth  is  principal  of  the  school,  which  replaced  Four  Winds 
American  Indian  Magnet  School  this  fall  and  has  227  students.  Huerth,  a 
former  seminarian  whose  beliefs  sound  refreshingly  moderate  in  an  often- 
intemperate  debate,  opposes  the  standards  because  he  says  they  emphasize 
rote  learning  of  facts  at  the  expense  of  understanding. 

"We  should  teach  kids  that  Americans  came  together  and  made  this  a 
wonderful  country,"  he  says.  "But  we  also  hurt  each  other  a lot  in  the 
process,  and  we  should  teach  that,  too.  Maybe  Commissioner  Yecke  is 
responding  to  a little  bit  of  the  excess  on  the  other  side.  But  we  don't 
teach  Indian  kids  hate,  and  we  don't  teach  them  guilt.  What  helps  is 
empathy  --  not  sympathy,  but  empathy:  'I  have  some  idea  of  what  you  feel, 
and  of  what  went  wrong. ' " 

What  may  be  going  wrong  in  this  debate  is  that  instead  of  empathy,  the 
committee  that  drafted  the  standards  wants  us  to  march  to  a vaudeville 
tune.  The  standards  actually  suggest  that  fourth-graders  be  asked  to  study 
George  M.  Cohan's  cheery  ditty,  "You're  A Grand  Old  Flag."  Wow.  School 
standards  are  getting  tougher?  Back  in  my  day,  I had  to  watch  limmy  Cagney 
movies  on  my  own  time.  Think  how  much  smarter  I'd  be  if  I had  studied 
Cohan's  second  verse: 

"Any  tune  like  'Yankee  Doodle'  simply  sets  me  off  my  noodle.'  " 

Somebody's  off  their  noodle,  all  right. 

By  trying  to  take  us  back  to  Wally  and  the  Beav,  Minnesota  is  going 
against  the  flow.  That  might  be  a good  thing  in  Yecke' s eyes,  but  most 
other  educators,  such  as  the  University  of  Minnesota's  Brenda  Child,  say 
it's  a retro  move  that  ignores  efforts  to  incorporate  Indian  history  into 
the  national  narrative. 

"This  takes  us  back  to  when  Indians  used  to  be  left  in  the  19th  century, 

" says  Child,  an  Ojibwe  who  is  an  associate  professor  of  American  Studies 
and  American  Indian  Studies.  "It's  part  of  a political  agenda  to  revert 
back  to  the  1950s  and  emphasize  the  winners  in  American  history." 

Child  points  out  that  the  standards  suggest  that  eighth-grade  students 
learn  about  property  rights  and  entrepreneurs  during  the  development  of 


the  iron,  lumber  and  milling  industries  that  built  Minnesota.  But  Indians 
--  who  were  stripped  of  much  of  their  lands  and  wealth  during  that  period 
--  are  overlooked.  The  story  of  the  White  Earth  Indian  Reservation  in 
northern  Minnesota,  where  huge  chunks  of  timber  were  wrongfully  taken,  is 
not  part  of  the  standards. 

"Historians  use  White  Earth  nationally  as  a case  study  of  political 
corruption,  land  loss  and  the  disastrous  results  for  Native  Americans," 
Child  argues. 

"But  there's  no  mention  here  of  politics,  conflict,  forced  assimilation, 
tribal  sovereignty,  treaties  or  reservations . I don't  know  how  you  can 
teach  Indian  history  without  conflict." 

Instead  of  Indians  who  led  resistance  to  the  conquest  of  Indians  -- 
Crazy  Horse,  Geronimo,  Minnesota's  own  Little  Crow  --  we  get  a Macy's 
Thanksgiving  Day  Parade  lineup  of  "good"  Indians:  Squanto,  Pocahontas  and 
Sacagawea . 

Yecke's  standards  --  intended  as  a corrective  to  sloppy  liberal  thinking 
--  are  so  politically  correct  themselves  that  they  have  no  guts.  The 
standards  bow  to  diversity,  but  while  they  teach  respect  for  American 
Indian  culture,  there  is  not  enough  respect  for  the  American  Indian  --  or 
just  plain  American  --  story. 

"It's  impossible  to  make  sense  of  Indian  history  if  we  only  talk  about 
culture,"  Child  says.  "These  standards  are  pretty  disheartening." 

To  many,  the  standards  look  like  state-approved  happy  talk  --  a mom,  the 
flag  and  apple  pie  approach  to  our  national  story  sanitized  for  our 
protection.  This  will  satisfy  radio  ranters.  But  it  will  leave  non-Indian 
children  thinking  Indian  history  starts  with  Squanto  and  ends  with  Tonto. 

If  that's  how  it  goes,  they  won't  just  be  clueless  about  Indian  history. 
They  will  be  ignorant  of  their  own. 

"I  do  my  worst  work  as  a principal  when  I forget  what  my  flaws  are," 
Huerth  says.  "We're  the  same  way  as  a country.  We  don't  want  to  be 
overwhelmed  by  our  mistakes,  but  we  don't  want  to  just  concentrate  on  the 
happy  facts,  either.  In  the  Pledge  of  Allegiance,  it  says  'liberty  and 
justice  for  all.  ' But  unless  we  have  the  liberty  to  express  the  fact  that 
not  everything  is  just  --  and  the  liberty  to  pursue  justice  --  then  we 
can't  move  forward." 

Nick  Coleman  is  at  ncoleman@startribune.com. 
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Tale  of  two  tax  strategies 

As  state  weighs  massive  break  for  megamall  developers, 
tribe  says  plan  to  impose  levy  threatens  its  business 
By  3AMES  M.  ODATO,  Capitol  bureau 
November  16,  2003 

SYRACUSE  --  The  massive  Destiny  USA  project  counts  on  state  tax  policy  to 
help  create  thousands  of  jobs  just  north  of  downtown. 

The  modest  Onondaga  Nation  Smoke  Shop  worries  state  tax  policy  will  kill 
dozens  of  jobs  just  south  of  the  town. 

"At  one  end  of  the  city,  they're  giving  a tax  break.  At  the  other  end, 
they're  shutting  us  down,"  said  Onondaga  Chief  Irving  Powless  3r. 

In  a tale  of  two  tax  strategies.  New  York  political  leaders  want  to  give 
to  one  and  take  from  another,  setting  off  a debate  on  what  is  fair  and 
reasonable. 

Some  economists  say  the  state  will  send  a mixed  message  if  it  risks 
damaging  an  Indian  reservation  economy  or  reducing  employment  there  while 


building  up  a project  elsewhere  with  public  subsidies. 

"Good  public  policy  would  probably  not  have  either  outcome/'  said 
economics  professor  Michael  3.  Wasylenko  of  Syracuse  University's  Maxwell 
School  of  Citizenship  and  Public  Affairs. 

Yet  state  legislative  leaders  and  Gov.  George  Pataki  support  a measure 
pushed  by  Destiny's  developers,  the  Pyramid  Cos.  Earlier  this  month,  the 
governor  said  a deal  is  close. 

Proposed  legislation  would  commit  the  state  to  giving  Pyramid  Cos.  as 
much  as  $630  million  in  tax  breaks  over  14  years,  leveraging  a project 
expected  to  cost  at  least  $2.2  billion. 

The  bill  under  negotiation  would  require  developers  to  build  at  least  3. 
2 million  square  feet  of  new,  income-producing  real  estate  and  to  spend  at 
least  $1  billion  before  tax  breaks  start  for  Destiny,  said  Assemblyman 
William  Magnarelli,  D-Syracuse. 

The  developers  promise  to  create  "the  nation's  new  great  destination  ... 
the  largest  recreation,  entertainment,  dining  and  retail  complex  in  North 
America . " 

At  the  same  time,  the  Pataki  administration,  at  the  behest  of  the  state 
Legislature,  plans  to  begin  taxing  all  American  Indian  retailers  in  the 
state  to  ensure  that  excise  and  sales  taxes  are  collected  on  cigarettes 
and  gasoline  sold  to  non-American  Indians.  In  the  past,  Pataki  has  refused 
to  enforce  state  tax  laws  on  reservation  retailers  to  avoid  confrontations 
and  lawsuits  over  tribal  sovereign  rights,  but  his  administration  is 
preparing  to  use  a new  tax  rule.  It  calls  for  cigarette  and  gasoline 
wholesalers  to  tax  tribal  retailers  ahead  of  sales.  American  Indians  would 
get  coupons  for  tax-free  cigarettes  and  motor  fuel. 

Enforcement  was  to  begin  next  month,  but  the  state  announced  Nov.  7 it 
will  hold  off  at  least  until  March  while  it  assesses  the  complexities  of 
the  plan. 

The  impact  on  the  Onondaga  reservation  could  be  devastating,  Powless 
said.  The  smoke  shop,  which  sells  only  tobacco  products  and  snacks,  is  the 
only  store  on  the  reservation  and  its  principal  source  of  tribal  revenues. 
The  Onondaga  Indians  follow  traditional  Iroquois  principles  and  therefore 
eschew  public  subsidies  and  gambling  businesses. 

The  tribe  won't  reveal  its  sales  volume,  but  by  some  estimates  the  state 
would  collect  only  about  $1  million  more  per  year  by  taxing  sales  at 
Powless'  store.  In  doing  so,  it  could  put  about  60  store  employees  out  on 
the  street,  according  to  Onondaga  spokeswoman  Wendy  Gonyea.  As  many  as  200 
paychecks  on  the  reservation  could  be  lost  as  the  impact  ripples  through 
the  tiny  economy.  Services  as  diverse  as  heating  stipends,  language  and 
cultural  programs,  water  line  improvements  and  maintenance  of  a buffalo 
herd  would  have  to  be  cut. 

The  store  proceeds  also  helped  the  tribe  afford  a hockey  rink/lacrosse 
arena  that  draws  people  from  near  and  far,  Powless  said. 

"It's  a tourist  attraction  that  brings  people  in  from  Canada,"  he  says. 
"They  stay  at  hotels,  eat  at  restaurants . " He  said  the  reservation  store 
and  the  arena  import  wealth  from  outside  the  area  and  help  support  the 
economy  of  economically  distressed  central  New  York. 

Wasylenko,  of  Syracuse  University,  said  Powless  has  a point. 

"The  Native  Americans  are  right;  this  is  a symmetrical  argument,"  he 
said.  "Why  would  you  give  tax  breaks  to  one  and  not  the  other?  Destiny  is 
getting  a much  bigger  project  and  a much  bigger  tax  break." 

Assembly  Speaker  Sheldon  Silver,  D-Manhattan,  said  about  the  Destiny 
legislation,  "If  it  creates  thousands  of  jobs  in  Syracuse,  I am  ready  to 
do  it."  He  said  the  Onondagas  should  work  out  a price-parity  agreement 
with  the  state  under  which  they  would  raise  prices  but  keep  the  extra 
money. 

"As  a result  of  the  ability  to  sell  cigarettes  and  gasoline  below  market 
rates,  for  every  job  on  the  reservation,  you're  losing  a job  in  the 
private  sector,"  he  said. 

Like  the  Onondaga,  Destiny's  backers  claim  their  venture  means  jobs 
built  around  a destination  attraction,  but  say  it  would  pack  a much  bigger 
wallop  than  the  Indian  enterprises. 

Michael  Marr,  a spokesman  for  the  Department  of  Taxation  & Finance,  said 
it  does  not  make  sense  to  compare  the  differing  tax  schemes  proposed  for 


the  different  economic  development  ventures. 

He  said  Pataki  is  trying  to  abide  by  the  wishes  of  the  state  Legislature 
in  attempting  to  tax  goods  sold  on  reservations  to  non-Indians." 

With  Destiny,  he  said,  the  governor  wants  to  advance  a project  "in  a way 
that  will  create  thousands  of  jobs  and  provide  tremendous  economic  growth 
for  upstate  New  York." 

Destiny  executive  Michael  Lorenz  said  his  project  means  18,000-28,000 
construction  jobs,  10,000-20,000  direct,  permanent  jobs  and  122,000  jobs 
statewide,  with  $550  million  in  new  tax  revenue  annually.  The  economic 
impact,  he  said,  should  reach  $12  billion. 

He  said  the  developers  seek  state  commitments  for  $52  million  in  annual 
tax  breaks  for  14  years  --  breaks  the  project  would  be  eligible  for 
because  the  site  is  in  an  Empire  Zone.  The  breaks,  however,  would  be 
available  only  if  the  assessed  value  of  Destiny  results  in  proposed 
property  taxes  of  that  level.  Linder  current  tax  rates  in  Syracuse,  that 
would  require  a value  of  $1.5  billion. 

Lorenz  said  the  Destiny  tax  breaks  are  a bargain  compared  to  the  $42 
million  incentive  package  the  state  and  unions  last  month  offered  Carrier 
Corp.  to  keep  1,200  jobs  at  Syracuse  air  conditioning  factories. 

"The  state's  proposal  to  Carrier  equated  to  $35,000  per  job,"  he  said. 
"Based  on  what  we  are  proposing  --  we  propose  10,000  to  20,000  jobs  on 
site  --  that  would  be  $7  billion." 

Destiny,  Lorenz  said,  will  be  more  than  5.5  million  square  feet  of 
retail,  dining  and  entertainment  venues  along  with  as  many  as  25,000  hotel 
rooms.  Initial  construction  would  involve  4,000  hotel  rooms,  an  indoor 
water  park  with  an  aquarium,  various  restaurants,  upscale  retail  outlets 
and  other  family-based  attractions. 

Destiny  would  be  indoors,  offering  spring-like  weather  year-round.  The 
developers  envision  creating  a golf  course,  greenhouse  gardens,  an  aviary, 
fishing  pond,  ice  skating  rink,  water  and  light  shows,  luxury  spas,  a 
convention  center,  eateries  built  into  a "European  hillside"  and  multiple 
hotels . 

Kent  Gardner,  director  of  economic  analysis  for  the  Center  for 
Governmental  Research  in  Rochester,  said  the  state  is  caught  up  in  a 
nationwide  competition  that  requires  it  to  nurture  big,  job-creating 
projects . 

"The  inequity  is  just  baked  into  the  whole  practice  of  offering 
incentives,"  he  said.  "I  don't  know  how  to  fix  that  other  than  not  doing 
any  incentives  at  all.  Then  you  get  into  the  question  of  how  the  state 
competes  with  North  Carolina." 

Jeffrey  Stonecash,  a Syracuse  University  political  science  professor, 
said  he  recently  polled  New  Yorkers  on  the  Destiny  project  and  found  that 
equal  numbers  oppose  and  favor  the  plan.  Nevertheless,  he  said,  state 
politicians  said  they  feel  compelled  to  help  Destiny  because  upstate  needs 
jobs . 

"I  don't  think  there  is  some  absolute  standard  on  what  is  good  public 
policy,"  he  said. 

Tax  policies  always  create  winners  and  losers,  adds  Jeffrey  Finkle, 
president  of  the  International  Economic  Development  Council.  "The  bottom 
line  is  there's  a tendency  by  elected  officials  to  support  businesses 
where  there  are  ribbon-cutting  opportunities  versus  the  existing  business 
base,"  he  said. 

Many  people  don't  support  the  Onondaga  argument  because  they  oppose  the 
tribal  store's  most  profitable  product. 

"There's  not  a lot  of  love  lost  for  cigarettes, "said  Harjit  Arora,  an 
economics  professor  at  Lemoyne  College  in  Syracuse.  "This  is  a dying  area, 
and  Pyramid  was  the  one  big  hope  that  they  will  bring  some  jobs." 

Copyright  c.  1996-2003  Albany  Times  Union, 
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Indian  funds  count  halted 

Appeals  Court  stay  allows  challenge  to  action  by  Congress 
Robert  Gehrke 
Associated  Press 
November  14,  2003 

WASHINGTON  - An  accounting  of  money  owed  to  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
American  Indians  was  put  on  hold  Thursday  as  an  Appeals  Court  considers 
whether  recent  action  by  Congress  can  overturn  a federal  judge's  order. 

The  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  District  of  Columbia  Circuit  issued 
the  stay  so  attorneys  for  the  government  and  Indians  suing  the  Interior 
Department  can  file  briefs  on  the  effect  of  the  congressional  action. 

In  September,  U.S.  District  Judge  Royce  Lamberth  ordered  the  Interior 
Department  to  conduct  a thorough  investigation  into  money  that  was 
supposed  to  be  paid  to  Indians  for  oil,  gas,  timber  and  grazing  activities 
on  their  land  for  more  than  a century.  He  said  the  accounting  must  be 
complete  by  2007. 

But  Congress,  at  the  urging  of  the  White  House,  added  language  to  an 
Interior  Department  spending  bill  that  prevented  an  accounting  from  going 
forward  until  Congress  defines  the  scope  and  methods  to  be  used. 

Hours  after  President  Bush  signed  the  bill  into  law,  government 
attorneys  sought  to  block  Lamberth' s order,  arguing  that  the  new  law 
shields  the  Interior  Department  from  the  court's  demands. 

"It's  a clear  act  of  bad  faith  to  seek  a stay  based  on  an 
unconstitutional  statute,"  said  Dennis  Gingold,  attorney  for  the  Indian 
plaintiffs . 

The  Senate's  legal  counsel  and  House  members  from  both  parties  said  the 
provision  is  likely  unconstitutional  because  the  administration  cannot 
dictate  to  courts  how  to  interpret  the  law. 

Congress  created  the  Indian  trust  fund  in  1887  to  manage  revenues  from 
parcels  designated  to  each  tribal  member,  but  the  money  was  often  not 
collected  or  lost  or  stolen. 

In  1994,  Congress  passed  legislation  requiring  the  Interior  Department 
to  do  an  accounting.  A group  of  Indians  sued  to  force  the  accounting,  and 
in  1999,  Lamberth  ordered  the  Interior  Department  to  comply  with  Congress' 
demands . 

In  September,  frustrated  at  the  lack  of  progress,  Lamberth  dictated  how 
the  accounting  should  be  done  and  set  strict  deadlines  for  progress. 

The  Interior  Department  has  estimated  that  it  could  cost  between  $6 
billion  and  $14  billion  to  do  the  audit  Lamberth  has  demanded  and  that  the 
accounts  are  likely  off  by  only  a few  million  dollars. 

Lawyers  for  the  Indians  insist  that,  with  interest,  the  account  should 
be  worth  as  much  as  $176  billion  and  that  tens  of  billions  of  dollars 
likely  never  made  it  to  more  than  300,000  Indian  landowners. 
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Indian  trust  attorneys  to  fight  accounting  delay 

2003-11-15 

By  Chris  Casteel 


The  Oklahoman 

WASHINGTON  --  Attorneys  for  Indians  suing  the  federal  government  over 
their  trust  accounts  plan  to  argue  next  week  that  Congress  violated  the 
Constitution  by  intervening. 

Keith  Harper,  one  of  the  lead  attorneys  for  the  Indians  in  the  class- 
action  suit,  said  Friday  it  is  "patently  unconstitutional"  for  Congress  to 
delay  a historical  accounting  of  the  Indians'  money. 

The  accounting,  estimated  to  cost  the  government  at  least  $6  billion, 
was  ordered  by  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  C.  Lamberth  in  September.  But 
legislation  passed  by  Congress  and  signed  by  the  president  last  week 
prohibits  the  Interior  Department  from  conducting  the  accounting  before 
December  2004. 

The  Interior  Department  has  asked  Lamberth  and  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals 
to  relieve  the  government  of  its  duty  to  perform  the  historical  accounting 
because  of  the  action  by  Congress. 

Harper  said  the  Indians'  attorneys  will  argue  to  the  district  and 
appeals  courts  next  week  that  the  judge's  order  shouldn't  be  altered 
because  of  an  unconstitutional  act  of  Congress. 

"Congress  can't  tell  a court  how  to  interpret  existing  law,"  Harper  said. 

In  the  recent  legislation.  Congress  expressed  doubts  that  the  1994  law 
mandating  reform  of  the  trust  account  system  required  the  historical 
accounting  ordered  by  Lamberth. 

The  trust  accounts  date  to  1887  and  were  created  by  Congress  after  land 
was  allotted  to  individual  Indians.  Tribes  also  have  trust  accounts,  but 
the  lawsuit,  filed  in  federal  court  in  1996,  involves  the  individual 
accounts . 

The  bulk  of  the  260,000  existing  accounts  hold  the  royalties  from  oil 
and  gas,  timber,  grazing  and  other  leases  on  the  Indian  land. 

Numerous  government  reports  over  decades  detailed  problems  with  account 
management,  and  Congress  passed  legislation  in  1994  mandating  reforms  to 
ensure  the  Indians'  money  was  being  properly  collected  and  paid  out. 

Elouise  Cobell  of  Montana  and  several  other  Indians,  including  one  from 
Oklahoma,  sued  in  1996,  claiming  the  government  was  not  complying  with  the 
law.  In  1999,  Lamberth  agreed  that  the  government  was  not  fulfilling  its 
trust  responsibilities  to  the  Indians. 

In  September,  after  another  trial,  he  ruled  the  government  must 
reconcile  every  account. 

Neither  side  had  requested  that  method  of  historical  accounting,  but  the 
Indians  don't  want  the  judge's  authority  usurped  by  Congress. 

Many  members  of  Congress  have  grown  increasingly  impatient  with 
Lamberth 's  rulings  and  with  the  costs  associated  with  the  case.  House  and 
Senate  committees  with  jurisdiction  over  Indian  affairs  have  been  pushing 
for  a settlement. 

"Indian  Country  would  be  better  served  by  a settlement  of  this 
litigation  than  the  expenditure  of  billions  of  dollars  on  an  accounting," 
states  a report  accompanying  the  legislation  passed  by  Congress. 

"Those  billions  would  not  provide  a single  dollar  to  the  plaintiffs,  and 
would  without  question  displace  funds  available  for  education,  health  care 
and  other  services." 

The  Interior  Department  also  argued  last  week  that  Lamberth  had  given 
himself  too  much  control  over  the  trust  account  system. 

"The  court's  wholesale  assumption  of  executive  branch  responsibilities 
reflects  a fundamentally  mistaken  assessment  of  the  proper  role  of  the 
judiciary  and  the  nature  of  this  case,"  the  department  contended. 
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Sturgis  group  tells  court  it  will  continue  with  shooting  range 
DORIS  HAUGEN 
Associated  Press 
November  17,  2003 

SIOUX  FALLS,  S.D.  - A Sturgis  group  told  a federal  judge  on  Monday  it 
will  go  ahead  with  plans  to  build  a shooting  range  near  Bear  Butte  despite 
complaints  from  American  Indians  who  consider  the  site  sacred. 

The  Sturgis  Industrial  Expansion  Corp.  has  proposed  a $900,000  shooting 
range  about  four  miles  north  of  the  mountain.  Bear  Butte,  which  rises  3, 
100  feet  above  the  prairie,  also  is  a state  park  and  is  listed  as  a 
National  Historic  Landmark  and  a National  Natural  Landmark. 

Supporters  of  the  Black  Hills  Sportsman's  Complex  say  the  range  would 
boost  economic  development  and  give  companies  that  make  guns  and 
ammunition  a place  to  test  and  show  their  wares.  It  would  be  open  to  the 
public  and  to  law  enforcement  for  training  and  education. 

Opponents  say  the  range  would  be  too  close  to  Bear  Butte,  where  Indians 
have  come  to  pray  for  thousands  of  years.  Seven  tribes  and  a local  group 
have  sued  to  stop  it,  saying  gun  noise  would  disrupt  religious  ceremonies. 

A second  lawsuit  against  the  shooting  range  was  filed  by  seven  Sturgis 
residents  who  were  that  federal  Community  Development  Block  Grant  money 
had  been  tapped  for  the  project.  After  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  questioned  income  figures  used  to  support  the  project. 
Gov.  Mike  Rounds  returned  $313,800  of  HUD  money  that  had  already  been 
spent . 

In  a letter  to  U.S.  District  Court  Judge  Karen  Schreier  on  Monday,  a 
lawyer  for  the  developers  said  the  project  will  continue.  Additional 
information  will  be  provided  to  the  court  in  briefs  to  be  filed  before 
mid-December,  lawyer  Donald  Knudsen  said. 

Knudsen  told  The  Associated  Press  he  didn't  know  how  much  money  the 
local  group  had  raised  for  the  project,  but  he  noted  no  federal  money  will 
be  used. 

Jim  Leach,  a Rapid  City  lawyer  representing  the  opponents,  said  he  was 
disappointed  the  group  planned  to  go  ahead  with  the  project.  The  three 
paragraph  letter  to  the  court  did  little  to  shed  any  light  on  their 
reasons,  said  Leach. 

"This  is  a national  historic  site  that  has  been  used  by  Native  American 
people  for  centuries  for  vision  quests,  fasting  and  prayer  and  Native 
Americans  should  not  have  to  listen  to  gunfire  as  they  try  to  pray  just  as 
no  one  should,"  he  said. 

"We  will  be  fighting  this  every  step  of  the  way." 

Charmaine  White  Face  of  Manderson,  coordinator  of  Defenders  of  the  Black 
Hills,  said  her  group  had  hoped  developers  would  move  their  project 
voluntarily. 

"We  have  been  gearing  up  for  this  just  in  case,"  White  Face  said.  "But 
it  makes  me  sad  that  they  would  have  disrespect  for  people's  religious  and 
spiritual  beliefs. 

"I  wish  they  would  just  move  it  to  a location  where  it  would  not  affect 
our  prayers." 

Copyright  c.  1996-2003  The  Mercury  News,  Knight  Ridder. 
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O'odham  lived  off  desert's  rich  bounty 
By  Jo  Falls 

SPECIAL  TO  THE  ARIZONA  DAILY  STAR 

Tucson,  Arizona 

Thursday,  13  November  2003 


Although  some  may  think  of  the  desert  as  dry  and  barren,  the  Sonoran 
Desert  is  actually  a place  of  bounty. 

Since  the  first  inhabitants  came  to  the  area  more  than  10,000  years  ago, 
desert-dwelling  peoples  have  relied  on  wild,  native  plants  for  food, 
medicine,  shelter  and  other  purposes. 

Ethnobotany  is  the  study  of  relationships  between  people  (ethno)  and 
plants  (botany).  Over  many  generations,  the  Tohono  O'odham  of  Southern 
Arizona  learned  which  parts  of  plants  to  use,  whether  they  were  edible  raw 
or  must  be  cooked,  and  when  to  gather  them. 

Mesquite  pods  were  ground  into  cereals  and  flour.  Providing  protein  and 
carbohydrates,  mesquite  flour  would  often  sustain  a family  through  the 
long  winter. 

The  sweet,  juicy  fruits  of  prickly  pear  and  saguaro  were  eaten  fresh  or 
made  into  syrups  and  jams.  Vegetable  greens  such  as  agave  hearts,  cholla 
buds  and  prickly  pear  pads  were  cooked  for  immediate  consumption  or  dried 
for  later  use. 

Baskets,  mats,  sandals,  ropes  and  other  woven  products  were  made  with 
fibers  from  the  leaves  of  agaves  and  yuccas,  or  stripped  from  the  dried 
devil's  claw  seed  pod. 

Cactus  spines  were  used  as  needles,  tree  saps  for  waterproofing,  and 
hardwood  for  construction.  Medicinal  teas  were  made  from  leaves,  stems, 
and  roots  of  a variety  of  plants. 

Poultices  (to  wrap  sores  and  wounds)  were  formed  from  pastes  of  cooked 
leaves,  stems  and  roots,  applied  warm  and  directly  to  the  wound  or 
inflammation;  and  powders  were  made  from  ground  seeds  or  roots. 

Religious  activities  often  surrounded  the  harvesting  of  certain  plants, 
such  as  the  saguaro  wine  ceremony  of  the  O'odham,  and  plants  were  also 
used  for  religious  and  ceremonial  purposes  - tobacco  for  prayers,  corn  for 
blessings,  amaranth  for  offerings,  and  gourds  for  musical  instruments. 

Fresh  foods  were  available  only  for  short  periods  and  only  at  certain 
times  of  the  year.  The  people  would  take  advantage  of  the  temporary  bounty, 
eating  their  fill  and  storing  staples  such  as  mesquite  pods  and  saguaro 
fruit  for  future  use. 

These  gatherers  moved  seasonally  with  the  availability  of  wild  foods.  In 
the  summer,  the  O'odham  lived  in  the  desert  valleys,  harvesting  the  cactus 
and  legume  trees  and  caring  for  their  floodwater-irrigated  farms,  planted 
with  tepary  beans,  corn  and  squash. 

In  the  winter,  they  traveled  to  the  mountain  foothills  where  there  were 
reliable  water  sources,  acorns  to  gather  and  game  to  hunt. 

Native  plants  are  protected  by  state  law  and  may  not  be  harvested  or 
removed  from  public  lands  without  a permit. 

On  private  land,  always  obtain  the  owner's  permission.  Caution  should 
always  be  exercised  when  using  native  plants  as  a food  or  medicinal  source. 

We  can  make  no  claims  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  any  plant  as  a medicine 
and  all  plants  used  for  food  should  be  carefully  identified  before  being 
gathered,  prepared  or  consumed. 

Do  Falls  is  director  of  public  programs  at  Tohono  Chul  Park. 
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Tribe  receives  grant  to  reclaim  ancient  burial  ground 
November  14,  2003 
By  PAUL  DAVIS 


Journal  Staff  Writer 

CHARLESTOWN  - Long  before  the  Colonists  called  Rhode  Island  home,  the 
Narragansett  Indians  fished  ponds  and  buried  their  dead  in  villages  near 
the  coast. 

Yesterday,  the  tribe  received  a half-million  dollars  from  the  U.S.  Fish 
& Wildlife  Service  to  reclaim  one  of  those  sites,  part  of  a centuries-old 
burial  ground. 

Tribal  members  plan  to  use  the  money  as  part  of  a $2-million  deal  to  buy 
60  acres  on  Great  Salt  Pond  from  the  developer.  Downing  Salt  Pond  Partners. 

The  land  is  part  of  the  Salt  Pond  Seaport  Village,  a subdivision  halted 
about  10  years  ago  after  the  developer  discovered  part  of  an  early  burial 
ground  off  Point  Judith  Road. 

If  the  tribe  can't  raise  the  additional  $1.5  million  needed  to  buy  the 
site,  it  will  pay  $500,000  for  10  house  lots.  Linder  the  agreement,  the 
developer  will  bury  any  artifacts  or  remains  found  in  the  rest  of  the 
subdivision  on  the  tribe's  property.  The  developer  will  pay  the  tribe  $250, 
000  for  permission  to  reinter  the  remains. 

The  money,  from  the  federal  Land  and  Water  Conservation  Fund,  comes 
after  more  than  two  years  of  negotiations  between  tribal  officials  and 
Richard  P.  Baccari.  Baccari,  a big  Rhode  Island  developer,  built  the 
nearby  Salt  Pond  Shopping  Center. 

"This  will  protect  the  graves  of  our  ancestors,"  said  Chief  Sachem 
Matthew  Thomas,  who  met  with  regional  and  local  Fish  & Wildlife  officials 
yesterday. 

John  Brown,  the  tribe's  historic  preservation  officer,  said  the  tribe 
sued  to  stop  the  subdivision.  Brown  said  he  scoured  the  papers  of  Yale 
Indian  law  expert  Felix  Cohen  to  help  the  tribe  reclaim  the  burial  site. 

"It  took  us  two  to  three  years,  but  the  job  is  done.  Sympathy  and 
empathy  is  good.  Fulfilling  your  obligations  --  doing  what  you're  supposed 
to  do  --  is  better,"  said  Brown,  who  urged  Fish  & Wildlife  officials  to 
help  the  tribe  protect  other  sites.  "We  want  to  move  forward  ...  without 
losing  any  of  our  ancient  and  honored  past." 

Richard  0.  Bennett,  acting  director  of  Fish  & Wildlife's  northeast 
region,  presented  Thomas  with  an  oversized  check  at  the  tribe's 
headquarters.  The  real  check  is  in  the  works,  he  said. 

"Good  things  come  to  those  who  wait,"  Bennett  said.  Not  only  will  the 
deal  protect  important  Indian  land,  it  will  also  protect  woods  used  by 
ducks  and  other  birds,  he  said. 

Sen.  Jack  Reed,  local  wildlife  officials  and  Baccari  all  worked  with  the 
tribe,  said  Thomas  and  Bennett.  Thomas  also  praised  Brown  and  Doug  Harris, 
the  tribe's  deputy  historic  preservation  office,  for  their  help. 

Archaeologists  and  tribal  members  say  the  early  Narragansett  Indians 
fished,  stored  food  and  buried  their  dead  on  the  land  as  early  as  1200  A.D. 
But  the  site  also  contains  artifacts  and  remains  from  villages  as  late  as 
the  1800s,  Brown  said. 
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Cherokee  get  Ravensford  land  in  swap 
By  TIM  WHITMIRE,  Associated  Press 
November  14,  2003 

CHARLOTTE,  N.C.  - A land  trade  involving  the  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee 
Indians  and  a coveted  parcel  inside  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains  National 
Park  is  a done  deal. 


President  Bush  signed  into  law  Monday  a $20.2  billion  Interior 
Department  appropriations  bill  that  orders  the  National  Park  Service  to 
hand  over  143  acres  in  Swain  County  inside  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park.  In  exchange,  the  Cherokees  are  to  give  the  park  service  218 
acres  adjacent  to  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway  in  lackson  County. 

Tribal  leaders  say  they  need  the  land  - in  an  area  known  as  Ravensford  - 
to  build  schools  to  replace  old  and  overcrowded  facilities  in  the  town  of 
Cherokee.  "We  are  jubilant  that  this  historical  wrong  will  be  righted  and 
the  Cherokee  children  will  have  new  schools  in  which  to  learn,"  tribal 
chief  Michell  Hicks  said  following  congressional  passage  of  the 
legislation . 

The  tribe  has  said  it  was  promised  the  parcel  in  1940  in  exchange  for 
land  used  to  construct  the  Blue  Ridge  Parkway. 

The  provision  mandating  the  land  swap  was  inserted  into  the 
appropriations  bill  by  U.S.  Rep.  Charles  Taylor,  R-N.C.,  during  meetings 
of  a House-Senate  conference  committee  that  determined  the  final  form  of 
the  bill  Bush  received. 

Taylor  chairs  the  House  subcommittee  on  Interior  appropriations. 

The  move  ends  a debate  that  was  being  conducted  by  the  park  service  on 
whether  to  make  the  swap.  The  period  in  which  the  public  was  asked  to 
comment  on  the  swap  ended  in  August. 

"It's  basically  a done  deal  regardless  of  whatever  happens  with  the 
public  debate,"  said  Bob  Miller,  a spokesman  for  the  Great  Smoky  Mountains 
National  Park.  "The  park  service  never  completed  its  decision-making 
process . " 

The  tribe  had  been  seeking  the  land  deal  for  decades,  and  spent  a 
reported  $1.5  million  to  document  the  deal's  environmental  effects.  The 
act  signed  by  Bush  bars  any  use  of  the  land  for  gaming  activities  and  sets 
aside  a section  as  undevelopable,  to  protect  views  from  the  nearby  Blue 
Ridge  Parkway. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Knoxville  News  Sentinel  Co. 
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Fencing  of  Hopi  land  could  provoke  fight 
Kathy  Helms 
Dine'  Bureau 
November  15,  2003 

FORT  DEFIANCE  - Fencing  of  land  awarded  to  the  Hopi  Tribe  in  a 1992  court 
decision  sparked  heated  debate  among  members  of  the  Navajo  Nation  last 
Saturday  during  a special  meeting  at  To'  Nanees'  Dizi  Chapter  in  Tuba  City. 
Some  say  the  threat  of  deadly  confrontation  is  a real  possibility. 

According  to  Navajo  Nation  Attorney  General  Louis  Denetsosie,  in  1934 
the  Hopi  Tribe  claimed  3 million  acres  for  their  reservation  but  were 
awarded  approximately  60,000  acres  near  Moenkopi  in  the  1992  decision, 
including  a portion  known  as  Pasture  Canyon,  which  also  was  claimed  by 
Navajo. 

In  rendering  the  decision,  a U.S.  District  Court  judge  also  determined 
that  the  San  Duan  Southern  Paiutes  used  approximately  40,000  acres  in  1934, 
but  that  the  court  lacked  statutory  authority  to  partition  lands  to  them 
and  lifted  the  Bennett  Freeze.  The  rest  of  the  land  remained  Navajo. 

In  1995,  the  U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  9th  Circuit  upheld  the 
partitioning  of  land  to  the  Hopi  but  said  the  district  court  did  not  have 
authority  to  lift  the  Freeze,  and  kicked  some  issues  back  to  the  lower 
court,  including  claims  to  various  religious  sites.  The  Hopi  and  Paiute 
appealed  the  court  decision  and  the  judge  refroze  some  of  the  land.  The 


Navajo  appealed  to  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  but  the  high  court  refused  to 
hear  the  case. 

Navajos  attending  Saturday's  meeting  expressed  concerns  that  once 
fencing  was  in  place,  provisions  made  by  the  judge  for  watering  livestock 
would  not  be  sufficient  to  meet  their  needs.  Some  ranchers  also  said  their 
cattle  already  had  been  impounded  by  the  Hopi  and  taken  to  Kearns  Canyon, 
even  though  the  area  where  they  strayed  had  not  yet  been  fenced. 

Though  the  Hopi  could  have  fenced  Pasture  Canyon  at  any  time  since  the 
1992  decision,  "Nothing  has  been  done  for  11  years,"  Denetsosie  said.  "Now 
they're  going  to  fence  it  and  it's  causing  alarm.  If  there's  no  fencing, 
there  can  be  no  impounding.  If  there  is  fencing  and  animals  get  in  there, 
they  can  be  impounded." 

One  of  the  problems  with  the  1992  decision,  he  said,  is  "When  Dudge 
(Earl)  Carroll  issued  that  order  saying  the  Hopi  can  fence  that  Pasture 
Canyon  area  and  set  up  one  trough  for  the  water,  people  did  not  really 
look  at  how  many  cattle  or  animals  there  were  out  there,  and  obviously  we 
have  to  go  look  at  that  issue  again  and  we  have  to  take  into  consideration 
how  much  water  is  needed." 

Dudge  Carroll  also  did  not  specify  dimensions  for  the  water  trough  to  be 
installed  by  Hopi. 

"It  was  pretty  generic,  so  the  option  for  us  there  is  to  reach  some  kind 
of  agreement  with  the  Hopis  and  go  back  and  amend  that  court  order," 
Denetsosie  said.  "Money  will  be  a problem  because  people  are  talking  about 
multiple  troughs  for  their  animals  and  water  tanks  with  maybe  even  solar 
powered  wells.  I don't  think  the  Hopi  are  going  to  put  that  kind  of  money 
into  it.  Plus,  there's  the  Freeze  that's  still  there  and  if  we're  going  to 
build  anything  we  have  to  get  consent  from  the  Hopi  if  the  Navajo  tribe  is 
going  to  spend  money  there." 

Clayton  Honyumptewa  of  the  Hopi  Land  Office  said  one  of  the  Hopi's  first 
priorities  is  to  get  the  water  in  before  fencing  starts,  but  that  the 
water  tank  is  being  held  up  because  one  of  the  Navajo  grazing  officers  has 
been  slow  to  provide  requested  information. 

"We've  asked  for  a listing  of  permitted  animals,  or  people  that  have 
permits  within  those  areas,  and  they've  never  given  us  that,  so  we're  not 
able  to  figure  out  how  big  a tank  we  need  to  put  in,"  Honyumptewa  said. 

"We've  got  all  of  the  designs  which  were  done  by  the  Bureau  of 
Reclamation.  We  have  designs  to  put  in  a water  tank  and  water  troughs  and 
what-not  outside  the  area  that's  going  to  be  fenced  in,"  he  said.  "What  we 
need  right  now  is  what  their  animal  capacity  is,  what  they  have  grazing 
out  there,  and  the  people  that  are  permitted." 

Honyumptewa  said  there  is  a portion  of  the  canyon  that  the  Hopi  have 
fenced  off  with  a cable,  but  that  is  the  portion  to  be  designated  as  a 
public  park. 

"Dudge  Carroll  ordered  that  there  be  a public  park,  so  that's  below  the 
reservoir,"  he  said.  "They're  going  to  rehabilitate  that  area  and 
eradicate  the  Russian  olive,  tamarask  and  camel  thorn.  They're  trying  to 
eradicate  those  non-native  species  and  then  hopefully  put  in  a public 
park. " 

According  to  Honyumptewa  there  were  some  impoundments  in  September,  "but 
they  were  picked  up  in  the  Moenkopi  administrative  area.  There  are  about  1, 
,050  acres  that's  the  administrative  area.  If  they're  within  that  area, 
the  farming  area,  they  will  pick  them  up.  But  if  it's  Pasture  Canyon,  it's 
not  fenced.  We  don't  have  the  authority  to  pick  them  up  right  now." 

Honyumptewa  said  the  same  rules  apply  out  on  the  range  on  the  south  side 
of  the  Moenkopi  Wash  until  it's  fenced.  "Then  we  can  start  impoundments 
under  Ordinance  43,"  he  said.  A five-day  notice  will  be  placed  at  the  post 
office  or  the  store,  giving  violators  five  days  to  come  forward  and  remove 
the  animals,  he  said. 

Frank  Bilagody,  vice  president  of  the  Tuba  City  Chapter,  said  Navajos 
are  concerned  where  animals  are  going  to  drink  if  the  Hopi  fence  off  the 
water . 

"The  Navajo  are  very  forceful  in  objecting  to  that.  There  are  threats 
from  Navajo  that  if  Hopi  fence,  they're  going  to  tear  them  down,  because 
livestock  is  their  livelihood. 

"There  is  going  to  be  confrontation.  There  is  going  to  be  life  that  is 


going  to  be  hunt/'  Bilagody  said.  He  also  passed  out  letters  from  a Sept. 
30  meeting  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  which  he  outlined  concerns 
during  a meeting  regarding  the  Pasture  Canyon  fencing. 

"Confrontations  are  going  to  occur  whether  we  say  it's  not  going  to 
happen.  There  are  people  on  the  other  side  who  are  really  upset  about  this 
situation  and  I believe  that  there  are  people  on  the  Hopi  side  who  feel 
the  same.  People  can  be  hurt  and  even  deaths  might  occur.  Communication  is 
very  important  . . Bilagody  stated  in  the  letter. 

"One  concern  is  livestock  impoundment  and  we  have  to  face  reality  that 
will  happen  and  if  that  should  happen,  the  livestock  should  not  be  taken 
to  Kearns  Canyon  because  of  the  long  trip  and  the  cost  of  claiming  the 
animal(s)  back/'  he  stated,  and  recommended  that  Memorandum  of  Agreement 
be  established  between  the  Village  of  Moenkopi  and  the  Tuba  City  Chapter. 

Rosemary  Williams  said  her  livestock  already  had  been  impounded  several 
times  and  taken  to  Kearns  Canyon.  She  produced  receipts  amounting  to 
approximately  $300  which  she  had  paid  to  reclaim  the  animals. 

Another  issue  raised  during  the  meeting  was  that  Navajo  religious 
practices  in  the  Pasture  Canyon  area  were  not  addressed  in  the  1992  court 
decision . 

"We  as  Navajo  used  the  area  for  years  and  years  to  gather  medicine. 

There  are  holy  places  there.  These  were  not  addressed,"  Bilagody  said. 
"It's  time  not  to  sit  back.  We  need  to  be  involved.  ...  I don't  blame  the 
people  if  they  come  up  with  strong  voices,  because  they  were  not  told  what 
was  going  to  happen." 

Maria  Wilson,  a resident  affected  by  the  fencing  said,  "We're  not  saying 
no  to  fencing,  but  we  don't  have  the  water.  That's  not  working  together. 

We  want  the  water  piped  out  from  above  the  reservoir."  She  also  said  that 
maybe  the  Hopi  should  "fence  your  whole  reservation  in  so  there  won't  be 
these  problems." 

Lloyd  Billy  admonished  the  Tuba  City  delegates  and  chapter  president, 
who  were  absent  from  the  meeting.  "We  wish  that  the  chapter  officials 
could  work  with  the  council  delegates  but  the  council  delegates  are  not 
here. " 

Williams  agreed.  "Where's  our  president,  Leo  Begay?  When  we  want  help, 
when  we  want  assistance,  we  do  not  get  it!" 

Some  questioned  the  absence  of  Tuba  City  Grazing  Officer  Angela  Begay, 
while  Duanita  Burns  ticked  off  the  names  of  the  delegates.  "Where  is  Harry 
Goldtooth,  Hope  McDonald-Lonetree,  Raymond  Maxx,  Harry  Williams?" 

She  also  questioned  Begay's  absence.  "We  want  Robert  back!"  she  said, 
referring  to  former  Tuba  City  Chapter  President  Robert  Yazzie.  Several  in 
the  audience  applauded. 

Lucille  Saganitso  asked  to  make  an  open  statement  to  tribal  leaders. 

"We  trust  our  beliefs  and  our  faith  for  you  to  take  it  to  Window  Rock. 

If  the  leaders  were  on  top  of  this,  we  wouldn't  be  in  this  mess.  ...  We're 
ranchers,  we're  farmers.  Don't  take  that  away  from  us." 

A follow-up  meeting  was  tentatively  scheduled  for  10  a.m.  Dec.  6. 
Copyright  c.  2003  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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County  apologizes  to  tribe 
November  13,  2003 
By  ANDY  HILL 
Globe  Associate  Editor 

BESSEMER  --  "Certainly  there  is  no  intent  here.  The  apology  is  from  the 
heart,"  said  Gogebic  County  commissioner  Don  Pezzetti,  speaking  for  his 
fellow  county  board  members  Wednesday. 


The  board  unanimously  voted  to  write  and  individually  sign  a letter  of 
apology  to  the  Lac  Vieux  Desert  Band  of  Lake  Superior  Chippewa. 

At  issue  was  a posting  on  the  county  Web  site  regarding  the  county's 
history,  particularly  that  of  its  native  people. 

The  board  was  responding  to  a letter  from  giiwegiizhigookway  (formerly 
Elizabeth)  Martin,  who  described  herself  as  "a  very  hurt,  angered  Lac 
Vieux  Desert  tribal  member." 

The  author  of  the  Web  item  entitled  "The  Evolution  of  the  Indians"  is 
unknown,  according  to  county  clerk  Derry  Pelissero.  He  offered  a 
forthright  explanation  of  how  the  item  landed  on  the  county  Web  site. 

"They  grabbed  the  county  'history  file'  from  the  clerk's  office  and 
typed  the  material  in,"  he  said. 

Richard  Adams,  prosecutor  and  corporate  counsel  to  the  board,  wrote  a 
Nov.  7 letter  of  apology  and  explanation  to  the  tribe. 

"The  project  of  creating  our  county's  home  page  was  taken  on  by  a 
volunteer,"  Adams  said.  "He  put  a lot  of  time  into  it  and  had  summer 
workers  enter  data  from  this  historical  folder  as  part  of  the  project.  We 
were  negligent  in  not  reviewing  the  text  before  it  was  posted." 

George  Beck,  economic  development  officer  for  the  tribe,  said  there  was 
no  small  amount  of  anger.  He  read  the  Martin  letter  to  commissioners. 

What  is  clear  is  that  the  document  was  written  decades  ago.  It  portrays 
the  people  of  Lac  Vieux  Desert  as  wards  of  the  government,  discusses 
Native  American  spiritual  beliefs  in  a condescending  way  and  accuses  the 
tribe  of  "inflicting  unheard  of  cruelty  upon  ...  white  settlers." 

It  further  portrayed  the  Chippewa  as  a "weaker  race." 

Beck  said  he  had  raised  the  issue  some  time  ago  and  had  believed  the 
item  was  removed  from  the  Web  site.  Since  then,  more  than  20,000 
individuals  have  visited  the  site.  Beck  said. 

Adams  asked  the  tribe  to  contribute  appropriate  historical  material  for 
display  on  the  site.  The  county  board  concurred. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Ironwood  (MI)  Daily  Globe, 
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Study  shows  risky  behavior  high  at  BIA-funded  schools 
BY  SHAWN  WHITE  WOLF  - IR  Staff  Writer 
November  17,  2003 

A report  of  schools  funded  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  showed  a large 
number  of  students  engaging  in  behaviors  that  put  them  at  risk  for 
premature  death  and  disability. 

For  example,  over  80  percent  of  students  had  used  alcohol  at  least  once 
in  their  lifetime,  while  nearly  49  percent  currently  still  use  alcohol. 

And  38  percent  of  students  said  they  engaging  in  heavy  drinking. 

The  Centers  for  Disease  Control  and  Prevention  and  Office  of  Indian 
Education  last  week  released  the  results  of  a survey  known  as  Youth  Risk 
Behavior  Surveillance  System  that  was  completed  in  2001. 

The  survey  measures  the  prevalence  of  health-risk  behaviors  among 
adolescents  through  representative  school-based  surveys  conducted  at  the 
national,  state,  and  local  levels  and  among  certain  populations. 

In  Montana,  BIA  funds  two  schools,  according  to  a spokesperson  at  the 
BIA's  education  office  in  Billings.  The  Blackfeet  Boarding  Dormitory, 
located  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation,  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribal  School 
in  Busby,  Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation.  Two  Eagle  River  School  in  Pablo, 
Flathead  Reservation,  is  funded  by  a BIA  region  based  out  of  Portland,  Ore. 

- Over  5,600  questionnaires  were  completed  out  of  8,500  students  from  66 


eligible  BIA-funded  schools.  The  BIA-funded  schools  are  located  on  63 
reservations  in  23  states.  There  are  185  schools  with  approximately 
50,000  students  from  grades  K-12. 

- Nearly  87  percent  of  the  students  reported  a lifetime  usage  of 
cigarettes,  meaning  usage  at  least  once.  More  than  56  percent  reported 
current  usage  of  cigarettes,  while  24  percent  said  they  frequently  use 
cigarettes . 

- Results  also  showed  an  increase  of  substance  and  alcohol  abuse  by  grade 
level  and  a higher  rate  of  current  drug  usage  and  heavy  drinking  among 

males . 

- Nearly  half  of  female  respondents  showed  current  marijuana  use,  while 
one-fifth  reported  a lifetime  usage  of  cocaine  and  methamphetamine. 

Reporter  Shawn  White  Wolf  can  be  reached  at  447-4028 
or  shawn.whitewolf@helenair.com 

Copyright  c.  Helena  Independent  Record;  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Potomac  Watch:  Western  Democrats  seeking  Native  American  vote 
By  CHARLES  POPE 

SEATTLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER  WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT 
November  15,  2003 

WASHINGTON  - With  the  U.S.  electorate  almost  perfectly  divided. 
Republicans  and  Democrats  are  working  hard  to  cultivate  every  interest 
group  regardless  of  size,  knowing  that  every  stray  vote  can  mean  the 
difference  between  winning  and  losing  a tight  election. 

Republicans,  like  Democrats,  have  been  aggressively  reaching  out  to 
Hispanics  for  several  years.  In  the  2000  presidential  race,  George  Bush 
cut  a commercial  featuring  his  nephew,  whose  mother  is  Mexican.  Bush  also 
has  appeared  before  Hispanic  groups  and  speaks  Spanish  whenever  possible. 

This  week.  Democrats  staged  a not-so-subtle  overture  of  their  own, 
setting  up  a campaign  to  persuade  Native  Americans  and  Eskimos  to  vote  and, 
of  course,  to  vote  Democratic. 

"The  Native  Vote  2004  Initiative  is  an  important  effort  to  engage  tribal 
members  and  communities  directly  in  the  electoral  process,"  said  Sen. 

Patty  Murray,  D-Wash.,  at  a news  conference  to  kick  off  the  initiative 
conceived  by  the  Democratic  Senatorial  Campaign  Committee. 

Murray  was  joined  by  a collection  of  Western  lawmakers  and  former  Alaska 
Gov.  Tony  Knowles  to  publicize  the  effort  that  Democrats  say  is  "designed 
to  empower  Native  Americans  by  bringing  them  to  the  Democratic  table  and 
to  show  them  the  respect  that  they  deserve." 

The  effort  makes  sense  to  anybody  familiar  with  Western  politics. 

Support  --  and  lots  of  money  --  from  Native  Americans  helped  Maria 
Cantwell  defeat  incumbent  Republican  Slade  Gorton  in  2000. 

And  last  year.  Democratic  incumbent  Sen.  Tim  Johnson  of  South  Dakota  won 
re-election  by  a mere  524  votes.  Most  analysts  believe  his  support  from 
Native  Americans  made  the  difference. 

"The  2002  South  Dakota  election  has  made  me  into  the  poster  child  for 
Indian  voter  participation,"  Johnson  said. 

"When  you  win  an  election  by  524  votes,  every  vote  counts  and  many 
groups  can  take  credit.  However  --  I can  say  that  without  the  efforts  of 
tribes,  I would  not  be  here  today,"  he  said. 

The  initiative  calls  for  the  DSCC  to  negotiate  agreements  with  the  state 
Democratic  Party  in  South  Dakota,  Oklahoma,  North  Dakota,  Washington  and 
Alaska  to  allow  the  party's  campaign  operatives  in  each  state  to  work  with 
tribes  to  raise  money. 


That  money,  DSCC  officials  said,  will  be  "used  to  empower  Native 
Americans,  to  register  Native  Americans  to  vote,  to  educate  Native 
Americans  about  the  benefits  of  participating  in  the  electoral  process  and 
to  fund  get  out  the  vote  operations.  Under  the  agreements,  funds  raised 
for  the  Native  Vote  2004  Initiative  will  also  pay  for  Native  American 
organizers  to  work  directly  on  these  activities  in  Native  American  areas." 

Unsaid  but  implied,  of  course,  is  that  the  generous  work  by  Democrats 
will  be  rewarded  on  Election  Day. 

"The  DSCC  Native  Vote  2004  project  will  help  equalize  the  playing  field 
for  Native  Americans  across  the  country  so  that  Natives  are  better  able  to 
make  a significant  difference  on  the  makeup  of  the  Senate,"  Johnson  said. 

"The  DSCC  has  devised  a plan  whereby  Natives  are  encouraging  Natives  to 
vote  and  where  Natives  are  shown  the  respect  they  deserve  in  the  political 
system. " 

Happy  campers 

With  a constant  push  from  the  White  House  and  Congress  to  streamline, 
reduce,  rearrange  and  privatize  the  federal  work  force,  it's  no  wonder 
that  the  federal  employees  are  a demoralized  bunch. 

But  there  are  some  islands  of  sunshine  in  the  gloom.  The  Seattle  office 
of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency,  for  one.  According  to  a government 
wide  satisfaction  survey  of  federal  employees  released  this  week,  the 
EPA's  Seattle  office  ranked  No.  6. 

The  survey  measured  such  things  are  leadership  within  a workplace,  the 
degree  to  which  an  employee's  skills  match  his  or  her  mission,  teamwork, 
pay  and  benefits  and  the  ability  to  balance  life  and  work. 

The  survey,  which  was  conducted  by  the  Partnership  for  Public  Service 
and  American  University  of  Washington,  D.C.,  was  based  on  responses  from 
100,000  federal  workers. 

Researchers  found  that  science-based  agencies  such  as  NASA,  the  EPA  and 
the  National  Science  Foundation  scored  especially  high. 

"One  of  the  things  you  see  in  organizations  that  successfully  navigate 
difficult  times  is  a work  force  that  cares  about  what  they  are  doing,  is 
committed  to  their  job,"  said  Max  Stier,  president  of  Partnership  for 
Public  Service. 

One  reason  that  the  EPA's  regional  offices  scored  well,  researchers 
surmised,  is  that  "employees  see  a lot  of  action  outside  the  Beltway." 

And  they  also  have  a vested  interest  in  doing  their  job  well.  "Employees 
live  in  the  very  environment  they  are  tasked  with  safeguarding,  and  they 
take  their  stewardship  of  our  natural  resources  seriously,"  the  report 
noted . 

Top  10  federal  agencies  as  places  to  work: 

1.  Marshall  Space  Flight  Center  (NASA) 

2.  Johnson  Space  Center  (NASA) 

3.  Goddard  Space  Flight  Center  (NASA) 

4.  Environmental  Protection  Agency  Region  8 --  Denver,  Kennedy  Space 
Center  (NASA)  --  tie 

6.  EPA  Region  10  --  Seattle 

7.  EPA  Region  9 --  San  Francisco 

8.  Bureau  of  Alcohol,  Tobacco,  Firearms  and  Explosives 
(Treasury  Department) 

9.  Federal  Supply  Service  (General  Services  Administration), 

Langley  Research  Center  (NASA)  --  tie 

Source:  Partnership  for  Public  Service 


Potomac  Watch  is  a weekly  look  at  issues  and  personalities  in 
Washington,  D.C.  P-I  Washington  correspondent  Charles  Pope  can  be 
reached  at  202-263-6461  or  charliepope@seattlepi.com 
Copyright  c.  1996-2003  Seattle  Post-Intelligencer. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Spirit  of  the  North  completes  the  cycle 
November  15,  2003 

As  I drove  west  on  U.S.  Highway  2 a few  weeks  ago,  I could  see  dark 
clouds  spreading  and  widening.  The  clouds  looked  like  the  head  of  a beast 
with  full  wings  extended  moving  steadily  toward  me.  In  the  distance,  I 
could  see  a sheet  of  white  reaching  from  sky  to  road.  Then,  doily-like 
flakes  began  hitting  the  windshield  and  melting.  The  pace  of  the  snowfall 
picked  up  until  it  was  falling  hard  and  turning  the  road  white. 

Winter  is  here. 

Maybe  it  was  this  place  on  the  open  highway  in  a world  surrounded  by 
falling  snow  that  made  me  feel  sad  and  disappointed  that  the  spirit  of  the 
North  shrouded  my  world.  Maybe  it's  because  I wasn't  home,  warm  and  cozy, 
looking  out  at  the  snow  beginning  to  fall.  Or  maybe  I'm  sad,  because  the 
snow  is  a sign  summer  is  gone.  My  adventures  in  the  region  are  almost 
ended  for  the  year. 

I am  reminded  of  an  anthill  where  the  tiny  insects  scurry  without 
stopping.  That  is  how  I was  this  summer.  I was  all  over  the  place,  moving 
and  doing  this  and  that.  Summertime  is  so  limited;  I try  to  squeeze 
everything  I can  into  the  warm  months.  So,  I follow  the  ripening  berries, 
catch  them  when  I can  and  put  them  in  jars.  I try  to  visit  as  many  places 
as  I can  and  usually  make  weekly  treks  home  to  the  reservation  to  visit 
the  relatives.  One  year,  I even  had  a garden. 

Winter  causes  my  world  to  shrink.  I spent  time  the  past  summer  at  Lake 
of  the  Woods  and  on  the  softly  moving  Rainy  River  in  Canada.  I visited 
many  lakes  and  wetlands  in  the  middle  of  the  state,  walked  the  rolling 
gold  of  the  open  prairie  and  photographed  the  Badlands  and  grasslands  of 
North  Dakota. 

As  I drove  west,  I wondered  what  Chase  Lake  National  Wildlife  Refuge 
looked  like  with  all  the  snow  and  cold.  Frozen  tight  with  ice,  I would 
guess.  The  thousands  of  nests  in  the  pelican  rookeries  would  be  covered 
with  the  white  of  snow  instead  of  the  white  of  feathers.  I smiled  to 
myself.  I could  see  those  big  white  birds  with  the  ink-tipped  wings, 
lounging  casually  in  some  fancy  lake  in  Florida,  with  pink  flamingos  on 
their  right  and  alligators  lurking  on  their  left. 

The  coming  of  ice  and  snow  will  mean  I'll  travel  only  on  the  good  days. 

But  winter  has  its  good  time,  too.  So,  I turn  my  mind  to  what  I love 
about  the  white  and  cold  - that  beautiful  and  powerful  spirit. 

The  snow  can  be  beautiful,  especially  from  a window  when  you're  inside 
and  warm.  When  the  moon  is  full  and  there  has  been  a new  snow,  the  white 
sparkle  on  the  ground  makes  it  almost  like  day.  It's  so  wonderful  that  you 
want  to  join  those  big  white  rabbits  as  they  play  in  the  snow. 

Winter  is  a time  for  rest  and  contemplation.  It's  a time  for  sewing 
quilts  and  making  new  things,  mixing  weighty  stews  that  cook  all  day  and 
fill  the  house  with  an  aroma  that  makes  you  feel  good.  It  is  time  to  pull 
out  those  recipes  for  banana  bread  and  cookies.  It  is  time  to  make  yeasty 
loaves  of  bread.  Maybe,  it's  also  time  to  read  those  books  I promised  I 
would  review. 

As  the  car  came  out  of  the  snow  squall  and  flakes  turned  into  rain,  I 
knew  that  this  is  the  way  the  year  would  be.  Spring  will  come,  but  for  now 
we  are  in  the  arms  of  the  winter.  And  I need  to  remember  every  season  has 
its  wonder.  This  is  the  Northern  spirit's  time,  and  I will  enjoy  His  visit 


Yellow  Bird  writes  columns  on  Tuesday  and  Saturday. 

Reach  her  at  by  phone  at  780-1228  or  (800)  477-6572,  extension  228, 
or  by  e-mail  at  dyellowbird@gfherald.com. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Registry  aims  to  protect  tribal  logos 
Billy  House 

Republic  Washington  Bureau 
November  14,  2003 

WASHINGTON  - Federal  officials  want  to  help  the  562  federally  recognized 
Indian  tribes  across  the  nation  protect  their  official  tribal  insignias 
and  logos  from  being  used  for  commercial  purposes. 

The  Patent  and  Trademark  Office  is  asking  for  wider  tribal  participation 
in  a comprehensive  federal  database  of  tribal  insignias  and  logos,  a tool 
it  says  will  help  detect  trademark  applications  that  could  create  "false 
associations"  between  various  commercial  products  and  services  and  Native 
American  tribes. 

The  database  of  tribal  insignias  is  designed  to  be  an  informational  tool 
for  agency  examiners  who  must  determine  whether  any  trademark  applications 
would  be  confusingly  similar.  The  idea  is  a result  of  legislation 
sponsored  by  Sen.  3eff  Bingaman,  D-N.M. 

Bingaman's  efforts  were  prompted  by  the  ubiquitous  use  of  the  Zia  sun 
symbol,  considered  sacred  to  the  New  Mexico-based  Zia  Pueblo  Tribe,  on 
such  things  as  the  New  Mexico  flag,  state  road  signs,  license  plates  and 
countless  commercial  ventures. 

The  Zia  Pueblos  have  spent  a lot  of  money  in  legal  costs  over  the  years 
to  block  numerous  efforts  by  businesses  and  others  to  get  legal  claim  to 
the  symbol,  according  to  Bingaman. 

The  agency's  stepped-  up  effort  to  promote  its  tribal-insignia  database 
comes  more  than  two  years  after  the  formal  launch  of  the  program  in  August 
2001.  But  so  far,  only  seven  tribes  have  submitted  insignias. 

None  of  Arizona's  22  tribes  has  done  so. 

The  government  is  also  urging  state-recognized  tribal  governments  to 
participate  in  the  registration  effort. 

"A  comprehensive  database  of  official  insignias  of  federally-  and  state- 
recognized  tribes  will  help  (the  agency)  avoid  registering  such  logos," 

Ion  W.  Dudas,  deputy  undersecretary  for  the  office,  wrote  in  a letter  to 
tribes . 

Dudas  likens  the  misappropriation  of  a tribal  insignia  to  someone 
registering  a logo  similar  to  that  of  a prestigious  university,  when  that 
party  really  has  no  connection  to  the  university. 

Respect  for  symbol 

In  a recent  interview,  Zia  Pueblo  Gov.  Gilbert  Lucero  said  it's  not  so 
much  the  widespread  use  of  the  sun  symbol  that  bothers  the  tribe.  Rather, 
it's  a matter  of  respect. 

"We're  proud.  We  want  to  share.  But  for  gosh  sakes,  acknowledge  who  it 
belongs  to  and  get  permission  to  use  it,"  he  said.  "And  if  you  use  the 
symbol,  tell  the  story  of  where  you  got  it.  Teach  people  what  it  means." 

He  said  New  Mexico  has  agreed  to  do  that. 

Although  Bingaman's  legislative  efforts  initially  were  intended  to 
protect  against  efforts  to  trademark  such  sacred  tribal  symbols,  the 
Patent  and  Trademark  Office  database  is  limited  to  listing  official  tribal 
insignias  and  logos.  The  insignias  must  be  a flag  or  coat  of  arms  or  other 
emblem  or  device,  but  not  words  or  letters.  For  an  insignia  to  be  entered 
into  the  database,  a tribe  is  asked  to  submit  to  the  agency  a formal 
tribal  resolution  adopting  the  emblem  as  its  official  insignia. 

Agency  spokeswoman  Brigid  Quinn  explained  that  the  database  setup  is  the 
result  of  hearings  and  other  extensive  public  comment. 

Bingaman  spokeswoman  Dude  McCartin  said  the  database  goes  "as  far  as 
current  law  would  allow  us  to  go";  that  is,  giving  tribes  the  same 


protection  against  trademarking  of  their  official  insignias  as  is  given  to 
the  United  States,  the  states,  municipalities  and  foreign  nations. 

She  said  the  senator  is  pleased  he  was  able  to  get  "something  done"  and 
praised  the  agency  for  its  efforts  at  alerting  all  of  the  tribes  to  the 
database . 

No  urgency  foreseen 

Officials  from  several  Arizona  tribes  had  different  opinions  about 
whether  having  their  official  insignias  entered  was  a good  thing.  But  none 
said  they  saw  any  real  urgency. 

"Our  insignia  is  basically  a derivative  of  everything  in  Navajo  culture, 
said  Deana  Jackson,  a spokeswoman  for  Navajo  President  Doe  Shirley. 

She  said  the  Navajos  would  certainly  object  if  someone  were  to  try  to 
trademark  the  insignia,  or  elements  of  it,  "for  something  of  an  offending 
nature. " 

But  lackson  said  the  tribe  is  unaware  of  any  such  misuses. 

Similarly,  Hualapai  Tribal  Chairwoman  Louise  Benson  said  she  is  unaware 
of  any  inappropriate  uses  of  that  tribe's  official  insignia. 

But,  she  said,  the  tribe  probably  will  eventually  ask  that  its  insignia 
be  included  in  the  database. 

Kim  Secakuku,  a spokeswoman  for  the  Camp  Verde  Yavapai-Apache  Nation, 
said  she  understands  why  so  many  tribes  have  not  responded  to  the  agency. 

"They  don't  want  to  be  put  in  a position  of  trademarking  their  symbols 
because  that  will  draw  more  attention  to  them  in  the  outside  world," 
Secakuku  said.  "Many  of  those  symbols  are  very  sacred  and  private  for  the 
respective  tribes." 

Tribes  that  already  have  entered  their  insignias  are  the  California- 
based  Redding  Rancheria  Wintu  Yana  Pit  River;  the  Nanitcoke  Lenni-Lenape 
Indians  of  New  Jersey;  the  Peoria  Tribe  of  Indians  of  Oklahoma;  the 
Quinault  Indian  Nation  of  Washington;  the  Cow  Creek  Band  of  Umpqua  Tribe 
of  Indians  in  Oregon;  the  Seneca-Cayuga  Tribe  of  Oklahoma;  and  the  Georgia 
Tribe  of  Eastern  Cherokee. 

Reach  the  reporter  at  billy.house@arizonarepublic.com  or 

1- (202) -906-8136 . Reporter  Mark  Shaffer  contributed  to  this  article. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Arizona  Republic. 
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Tribal  campus  addition  depicts  Dakota  culture 
Sisseton-Wahpeton  building  features  giant  drum,  singers 
American  News  Writer 
November  12,  2003 

Four  singers  and  a giant  drum  are  in  the  future  for  Sisseton-Wahpeton 
College. 

The  tribal  college,  one  of  34  in  the  nation,  is  building  a new 
vocational  education  building  shaped  as  such. 

Building  designer  Victor  Runnels  and  architect  Dean  Marske,  both  of 
Aberdeen,  are  overseeing  the  project. 

The  college  with  about  290  students  first  contacted  Marske,  who  had  done 
some  work  for  Sisseton-Wahpeton  before.  The  college  wanted  him  to  design 
the  new  building. 

"They  wanted  to  emphasize  the  Dakota  Indian  image,"  Marske  said.  Feeling 
that  he  didn't  know  enough  about  the  Dakota  Indian  culture,  he  went  in 
search  of  an  artist  who  had  some  architecture  experience. 

"From  the  first  day  I met  with  Victor  I was  excited  about  what  he 
brought,"  Marske  said.  "Both  of  us  could  see  the  potential  of  what  this 


could  possibly  be." 

Runnels  said  the  chance  to  work  on  designing  a building  that  would  pay 
tribute  to  the  Dakota  heritage  was  "like  a miracle." 

When  Marske  called  him  in  February,  Runnels  was  facing  some  health 
problems . 

"I  was  just  really  sick  and  without  any  energy,"  Runnels  said.  "After 
Dean  called  me,  my  creative  energies  kicked  in  again." 

Bill  Harjo  Lonefight,  president  of  the  Sisseton-Wahpeton  College,  said 
the  design  is  more  than  what  the  school  had  asked  for. 

He  had  asked  for  a design  that  was  "culturally  contextual"  and 
"environmentally  sound." 

"We  were  swept  away,"  Lonefight  said  about  the  design  created  by  Marske 
and  Runnels. 

Pam  Wynia,  director  of  development  for  the  college,  said  school 
officials  were  impressed  that  Marske  and  his  employer,  the  architectural 
firm  HKG  & Associates  of  Aberdeen,  had  taken  the  time  to  get  Runnels' 
input  on  the  design. 

"We  were  all  pretty  enamoured  with  it  when  we  first  saw  it,"  she  said. 

Runnels  originally  designed  a variation  of  the  building  for  a national 
contest  for  the  Little  Bighorn  Battlefield  Memorial  about  five  years  ago. 

The  Sisseton-Wahpeton  building,  called  "Song  of  the  Great  Spirit," 

Runnels  said,  "represents  the  Dakota  people's  spiritual  relationship  to 
the  great  spirit." 

Inside  the  octagon-shaped  drum  will  be  space  for  classes  and  offices. 

The  four  singers  standing  with  drumsticks  will  surround  the  drum. 

The  top  third  part  of  the  singer  figures,  mainly  the  heads  and  shoulders, 
will  be  made  of  molded  fiberglass  and  the  rest  will  be  from  pre-cast 
concrete . 

"Originally  the  figures  were  going  to  be  strictly  ornamental,"  Runnels 
said.  However,  college  officials  decided  they  wanted  to  access  the  rooftop. 

Marske  said  he  redesigned  the  building  so  the  rooftop  could  hold  about 
300  people  for  graduations  or  outdoor  dinners. 

The  singer  figures  will  house  stairways  in  two,  an  elevator  in  one  and 
storage  areas  in  the  other. 

The  building  will  be  in  earth-tone  colors. 

The  13,831-square-foot  two-story  building  will  allow  the  college  to  add 
classes  such  as  carpentry,  electronics,  plumbing,  jewelry-making  and  home 
economics . 

A two-story  space  will  allow  students  to  use  the  skills  they  learn  to 
build  a house  indoors,  Marske  said. 

"They'll  be  able  to  build  a 1,200-square-foot,  three-bedroom  home  inside 
and  then  bring  it  outside  through  an  overhead  door,"  he  said. 

The  construction  broke  ground  last  month  with  a $1.6  million  budget  and 
is  expected  to  finish  in  time  for  the  building's  Duly  4 dedication  next 
year,  Marske  said. 

Runnels  said  he's  happy  that  the  college  saw  the  potential  in  the  design. 

"I  feel  I've  designed  a $20  million  building  for  under  $2  million,"  he 
said.  "It'll  look  like  a giant  sculpture." 

While  the  main  purpose  of  the  building  is  for  education,  Marske  and 
Runnels  said  the  unique  design  will  also  attract  prospective  students  and 
tourists . 

"The  college  is  located  two  miles  off  Interstate  29,  so  we  feel  that  it 
will  become  a tourist  attraction  and  draw  attention  to  the  college," 

Marske  said. 

Runnels  agrees. 

"I've  always  looked  at  architecture  as  part  of  economic  development, 
part  of  tourism,"  he  said.  "That  all  comes  to  play  with  this  building  for 
sure. " 

Lonefight  said  this  building  will  serve  as  the  first  step  of  the 
school's  expansion  plan.  "I  think  this  building  is  going  to  be  more  than  a 
building  for  the  college,  it's  going  to  be  a regional  landmark,"  he  said. 

The  structure  is  also  something  the  students  can  take  pride  in, 

Lonefight  said. 

"I've  always  been  a strong  believer  in  creative  thinking  and  doing 


something  different/'  he  said.  "This  is  not  more  expensive  than  a regular 
building.  It's  taking  the  same  old  stuff  and  putting  it  in  a new  and 
creative  way." 

Runnels  has  painted  a drawing  of  the  four  singers  and  the  drum  for 
commercial  prints  to  sell  in  found-raisers. 

Runnels,  68,  had  studied  art  in  Chicago  and  worked  as  a commercial 
artist  there.  Over  the  years,  he  has  been  an  art  director,  artist  in 
residence  and  instructor  for  various  organizations  and  schools  in  the 
United  States  and  in  Europe. 

Marske,  46,  worked  as  an  architect  in  North  Dakota  and  Minnesota  before 
joining  HKG  and  Associates  15  years  ago. 

The  duo  had  such  a great  experience  working  together,  they've  decided  to 
continue  their  partnership  to  work  on  future  projects,  including  a master 
plan  for  the  college. 

But  the  vo-tech  building  is  their  top  priority  right  now. 

"This  building  can  make  a real  positive  image  of  the  Dakota  people,  the 
way  the  world  views  them,"  Runnels  said.  "It'll  present  a real  image  on 
(how)  the  Dakota  people  view  themselves." 

Reporter  Jera  Stone  (605)  622-2329  or  1-800-925-4100  ext.  329; 
jstone@aberdeennews . com. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Aberdeen  News. 
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Moundville  park  deals  with  staff,  program  cuts 
EMILY  KORNEGAY 
Special  to  The  News 
November  17,  2003 

MOUNDVILLE  - Every  fall,  Moundville  Archaeological  Park's  Native  American 
Festival  educates  and  entertains  more  than  17,000  people  with  art,  history 
and  portrayals  of  American  Indian  culture. 

The  park  attracted  more  than  10,000  students,  teachers  and  visitors  last 
year  with  craft  classes,  summer  day  camps,  school  outreach  programs  and 
guided  tours. 

The  west  Alabama  park's  mounds  mark  what  was  the  largest  settlement 
north  of  Mexico  800  years  ago.  Three  thousand  people  once  lived  in  an  area 
that  has  brought  in  archaeologists  from  around  the  world. 

Despite  that  success,  park  officials  are  eliminating  programs  and 
reducing  staff  in  the  face  of  cutbacks  in  state  spending,  especially  in 
the  education  budget.  Even  the  Native  American  Festival  could  be  in  danger. 

An  appropriation  from  the  state-funded  Alabama  Indian  Resource  Center 
provides  the  principal  chunk  of  Moundville' s operating  budget  and  covers 
the  cost  of  holding  the  annual  fall  festival,  its  biggest  money-making 
event.  Three  years  ago,  the  park  got  $100,000  from  the  center,  but  that 
was  cut  to  $59,000,  then  to  one-quarter  of  that  this  year.  The  money  will 
be  gone  next  year. 

The  park  falls  under  the  umbrella  of  the  University  of  Alabama  Museums 
and  receives  some  financial  support  from  UA.  However,  the  park's  staff 
also  anticipates  further  budget  cuts  from  the  university  as  it  braces  for 
more  reductions  in  spending  next  year. 

"We  are  hoping  our  cuts  will  not  affect  Moundville  any  more,"  said 
Richard  A.  Diehl,  executive  director  of  University  Museums  for  the  past 
five  years.  "But  the  loss  of  the  state  appropriation  was  devastating,  and 
the  2004-2005  budget  will  be  an  absolute  train  wreck." 

Diehl  added:  "People  talk  about  cutting  out  the  fat.  We're  cutting  down 


to  bone  here." 

Bill  Botnar,  director  of  the  Moundville  park,  agrees.  He  said  the  park 
must  restructure  to  compensate  for  the  loss  in  funding. 

"We're  looking  at  staff  reductions;  we  may  no  longer  be  able  to  put  on 
big  programs;  it's  happening  so  suddenly  we  can't  recover,"  Bomar  said. 

The  park  has  a staff  of  10,  with  four  handling  maintenance  of  326  acres 
and  six  buildings.  Bomar  and  Betsy  Gilbert,  the  education  outreach 
coordinator,  run  the  park  and  plan  its  programs,  and  the  others  serve  as 
cashiers,  secretaries  and  tour  guides. 

"Most  wear  several  hats  here;  the  security  guard  mans  the  till,  my 
secretary  begins  the  tour,"  Bomar  said.  "We  also  have  to  adjust  to  the 
level  of  quality  in  our  grounds  upkeep  and  be  creative  about  using  court- 
assigned  community  service  workers  and  state  prisoners." 

Bomar  also  expects  to  cut  back  on  education-outreach  programs,  but  his 
greatest  fear  is  the  possibility  of  having  to  cancel  the  park's  main 
money-making  and  education  opportunity  - the  Native  American  Festival.  The 
week-long  festival,  named  an  Alabama  Top  20  tourism  event,  showcases  the 
park.  Native  American  artwork,  performances  and  history. 

The  festival  brings  in  the  majority  of  Moundville' s operating  money  for 
the  rest  of  the  year,  but  accomplishes  even  more  for  its  educational 
mission . 

"It  shows  students  how  Native  Americans  are  still  everyday  people  in 
society,"  Bomar  said. 

For  the  past  15  years,  the  park  has  used  the  festival  to  draw  school 
field  trips  and  national  visibility,  and  for  the  past  five  years  it  has 
added  an  improvement  each  year. 

"It's  disappointing,  because  last  year  was  the  best  one  we've  had," 
Gilbert  said. 

To  put  on  a festival  that  meets  the  quality  of  last  month's,  Gilbert 
estimates  the  park  will  need  to  procure  at  least  $60,000  from  either 
sponsors  or  grants. 

Bomar  agrees  that  the  festival  must  maintain  its  quality  level  to 
continue . 

"We  are  proud  of  the  high-quality  cultural  event  that  is  authentic  in 
its  fabric,  and  we  won't  step  down,"  he  said. 

Bomar  and  Gilbert  are  investigating  ways  to  increase  sponsorship  of  the 
festival;  however,  with  such  a small  staff,  it  is  difficult  to  chase  after 
dollars  and  keep  the  park  running  smoothly.  They  expect  to  know  by  May 
whether  the  festival  will  continue. 
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An  Innovative  Approach  to  New  Beginnings 
By  Dill  Burke 
November  14,  2003 

Transforming  felons  and  substance  abusers  into  responsible  members  of 
society.  The  mission  may  not  be  unique,  but  the  way  one  San-Francisco 
based  program  is  going  about  it  certainly  is,  and  it  now  looks  like  the 
program  may  make  its  way  to  Anchorage. 

The  project  is  known  as  Delancey  Street,  and  today  it  boasts  more  than 
fourteen  thousand  graduates.  It  started  more  than  thirty  years  ago  out  of 
an  apartment,  with  a one  thousand  dollar  loan  and  four  participants.  Today, 
it's  a highly  successful  nonprofit  foundation  that  supports  business  and 
training  facilities. 

Its  success,  organizers  say,  boils  down  to  something  called  social 


investment  --  a concept  that  gives  people  who've  hit  rock  bottom  a chance 
to  rebuild  their  lives  by  relying  entirely  on  their  own  innovation  and 
drive.  Although  It's  nearly  two  thousand  miles  away,  the  upscale  business 
cooperative  in  San  Francisco  has  already  caught  the  eye  of  Anchorage 
leaders.  Anchorage  Mayor  Mark  Begich  and  Cook  Inlet  Tribal  Council  C.E.O. 
Gloria  O'Neill  visited  the  facility  yesterday;  but  their  vision  to  bring 
the  project  here  started  some  time  ago. 

O'Neill  is  sold  on  it  because  "it  believes  in  the  human  spirit  and  as  it 
shows  you  anything's  possible." 

Visit  the  facility  and  you'll  see  upscale  retail  stores , a moving  and 
transit  company,  and  a four  star  restaurant  and  cafe  --  just  a few  of  the 
businesses  operated  there. 

You'd  also  find  ex-felons  and  substance  abusers.  They  operate  and  run 
the  facility,  are  the  heart  of  the  program's  success.  At  Delancey  Street 
people  rebuild  their  lives  by  becoming  their  own  solution  to  whatever 
problems  they  may  be  struggling  with,  a reason  the  mayor  is  also 
supportive  of  bringing  the  project  to  Anchorage.  "We  think  it's  a great 
way,  instead  of  just  filling  our  prisons  with  more  people,  to  rehabilitate 
folks  in  a worthy  way.  They  have  to  work,  they  have  to  earn  a living,  they 
have  to  get  an  education,  and  they  have  to  better  their  lives,  and  that  is 
a good  approach  to  get  the  community  back  on  track  with  these  folks," 
Begich  said. 

Delancey  Street  is  entirely  owned  and  operated  by  the  residents  who  live 
and  work  there.  They  learn  by  doing,  and  they  do  a lot.  From  helping 
during  construction,  to  running  a four  star  restaurant  and  cafe,  everyone 
on  staff  there  is  a part  of  the  program,  and  education  central  to  their 
success.  Before  they  leave,  O'Neill  explained,  each  resident  is  required 
to  obtain  their  GED  and  to  also  learn  three  trades  or  skills. 

The  residents  don't  earn  wages,  but  instead,  pool  all  of  their  earnings 
to  keep  the  facilities  and  their  businesses  running.  The  businesses  become 
their  own  training  centers,  which  in  turn  give  residents  new  skills  and 
new  responsibilities.  It's  that  model  of  responsibility  and  accountability 
that  O'Neill  says  separates  Delancey  Street  from  other  programs,  a 
distinction  she  also  credits  with  its  success. 

The  program  also  attributes  its  success  to  an  "each  one  teach  one" 
philosophy,  which  basically  means  that  as  residents  learn  new  skills,  they 
must  pass  them  on  to  others.  No  professionals  are  involved,  there  is  no 
government  funding,  and  each  resident  is  responsible  for  their  own  welfare 
and  the  welfare  of  their  peers.  Upon  graduation,  each  student  leaves  with 
marketable  skills,  a job,  and  housing. 

By  this  time  next  year,  O'Neill  she  says  she  hopes  to  be  tossing 
business  ideas  around  with  residents  ready  for  a new  beginning  of  their 
own.  O'Neill  says  a non  profit  corporation  has  already  been  formed  to  make 
Delancey  Street  a realty  here  in  Anchorage.  The  next  step,  is  to  find  a 
location . 

Copyright  c.  2003  KTVA,  Anchorage,  AK. 
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To  the  people  of  Mexico  and  the  peoples  of  the  world: 
To  the  national  and  international  press: 


Brothers  and  sisters: 

We  are  informing  you  that  on  this  November  17,  2003  it  will  have  been  20 
years  since  the  birth  of  the  EZLN. 

That  is  why  the  Caracoles  of  Oventic,  La  Realidad,  La  Garrucha,  Roberto 
Barrios  and  Morelia  will  be  closed  to  the  national  and  international  press 
and  to  national  and  international  civil  society,  from  November  15  through 
the  20th  of  the  same  month.  The  same  measures  will  be  put  into  force  in 
those  villages  which  are  predominantly  zapatista.  Access  will  not  be 
allowed  during  those  days.  Without  exception. 

Instead,  the  EZLN  is  inviting  everyone  to  those  events  which  Rebeldi'a 
magazine  and  various  social  organizations  and  collectives  are  organizing 
all  over  the  country  and  on  the  five  continents. 

The  CCRI-CG  of  the  EZLN  will  be  sending  its  word  to  these  events,  but  no 
member  of  the  zapatista  leadership  will  be  appearing  personally  at  those 
events  which  are  being  held  outside  the  mountains  of  the  Mexican  southeast 

Democracy! 

Liberty! 

Justice ! 

From  the  mountains  of  the  Mexican  southeast. 

By  the  Clandestine  Revolutionary  Indigenous  Committee  - 
General  Command  of  the  Zapatista  Army  of  National  Liberation. 

Subcomandante  insurgente  Marcos. 

Mexico,  November  of  2003. 

La  informacio'n  contenida  en  esta  lista  es  generada  por  fuentes  propias 
o tomada  de  otros  medios  informativos  y no  refleja,  necesariamente,  la 
posicio'n  oficial  del  Frente  Zapatista  de  Liberacio'n  Nacional.  Todas 
las  opiniones  vertidas  son  responsabilidad  de  sus  autores  a no  ser  que 
se  especifique  lo  contrario. 

Visita  las  pa'ginas  del  Frente  Zapatista  de  Liberacio'n  Nacional: 
www.fzln.org.mx  (http://www.fzln.org.mx/)  (espanol) 
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ECUADOR: 

Indigenous  Leaders  Angry  at  Vargas  Llosa's  Remarks 
Kintto  Lucas 
November  12,  2003 

Indian  leaders  in  Ecuador  reacted  angrily  to  internationally  renowned 
Peruvian  writer  Mario  Vargas  Llosa's  criticism  of  indigenous  movements  in 
South  America,  which  he  said  posed  a danger  to  democracy  because  of  the 
"political  and  social  disorder  that  they  generate." 

QUITO,  Nov  12  (IPS)  - Indian  leaders  in  Ecuador  reacted  angrily  to 
internationally  renowned  Peruvian  writer  Mario  Vargas  Llosa's  criticism  of 
indigenous  movements  in  South  America,  which  he  said  posed  a danger  to 
democracy  because  of  the  "political  and  social  disorder  that  they 
generate . " 

"Vargas  Llosa's  thinking  is  stuck  in  the  past,  and  he  believes 
indigenous  people  should  continue  to  be  marginalised,"  Leonidas  Iza,  the 
president  of  the  powerful  Confederation  of  Indigenous  Nationalities  of 
Ecuador  (CONAIE),  told  IPS  Wednesday.  But  "if  there  is  hunger,  poverty  and 


inequality,  we  cannot  remain  calm." 

Iza  was  responding  to  remarks  Vargas  Llosa  made  at  a seminar  in  Colombia, 
which  were  published  Tuesday  by  the  Ecuadorian  daily  El  Universo.  The 
writer  spoke,  for  example,  of  the  need  to  combat  the  growing  influence  of 
indigenous  organisations  in  Peru,  Bolivia  and  Ecuador. 

In  those  movements  there  is  a "deeply  disturbing  element  that  appeals  to 
the  lower  instincts,  the  worst  instincts,  of  the  individual,  like  mistrust 
towards  others,  towards  anyone  who  is  different.  They  thus  close  in  on 
themselves,"  he  said. 

"The  indigenous  movements  of  the  1920s,  which  seemed  to  have  been  left 
in  the  past,  lie  behind  phenomena  like  Mr.  Evo  Morales  in  Bolivia.  We  have 
also  seen  them  operating  in  Ecuador,  and  generating  real  political  and 
social  disorder,"  said  Vargas  Llosa. 

The  writer  was  referring  to  a recent  wave  of  nationwide  protests  in 
Bolivia  headed  by  leaders  like  leftist  lawmaker  Morales,  an  Aymara  Indian 
and  leader  of  the  country's  coca-farmers,  that  culminated  in  October  in 
the  resignation  of  then-president  Gonzalo  Sanchez  de  Lozada,  and  to  the 
2000  indigenous  uprising  in  Ecuador  that  toppled  the  government  of  lamil 
Mahuad . 

Vargas  Llosa ' s remarks  are  offensive  and  insulting  to  the  people  of 
Latin  America,  said  Iza,  who  called  for  respect  for  the  diversity 
represented  by  Ecuador's  indigenous  movement  as  well  as  indigenous  groups 
in  the  rest  of  the  region. 

"If  democracy  means  equality,  we  are  after  just  that:  true  democracy," 
said  the  president  of  Latin  America's  most  important  indigenous  movement. 

Around  3.5  million  of  this  Andean  nation's  12.5  million  people  belong  to 
11  indigenous  groups,  which  mainly  live  in  rural  areas. 

The  Kichwa  make  up  the  main  indigenous  community,  inhabiting  the  Andean 
highlands  as  well  as  the  Amazon  jungle  region.  The  Awa,  Chachi,  Epera  and 
Tsachila  can  be  found  along  the  country's  Pacific  coast,  while  the  Cofan, 
Siona,  Secoya,  Huaorani,  Achuar  and  Shuar  are  Amazon  jungle  communities. 

The  country's  indigenous  peoples  are  governed  by  ancestral  values  and 
live  according  to  a communitarian  model  based  on  solidarity,  which  clashes 
with  the  individualism  of  modern  society.  They  defend  practices  like  the 
"minga"  --  community  work,  whether  at  harvest-time  or  in  the  construction 
of  housing  or  roads. 

Vargas  Llosa  lashed  out  against  indigenous  movements  at  an  international 
seminar  on  "The  Threats  to  Democracy  in  Latin  America:  Terrorism,  Weakness 
of  the  State  of  Law  and  Neo-populism",  held  Oct.  5-8  in  Bogota. 

In  Peru,  the  indigenous  movement  is  led  by  "two  or  three  'little 
brothers'  who,  in  the  name  of  that  collective  identity,  the  indigenous, 
autochthonous,  genuine  identity,  that  of  true  ' Peruvian-ness ' , have 
launched  a campaign  that  when  examined  rationally  looks  silly,  almost 
comic,  but  which  touches  a nerve  centre  called  'spirit  of  the  tribe',"  he 
said . 

That  "spirit  of  the  tribe  never  disappears,  even  in  those  societies  that 
have  advanced  further  along  the  path  of  civilisation,"  he  argued. 

He  also  said  indigenous  communities  see  themselves  as  victims  of 
injustice,  on  the  argument  that  they  have  been  and  are  the  victims  of 
"imperialism,  white  people,  the  colonisers,  and  companies  that  want  to 
steal  their  natural  resources. 

"In  Bolivia,  they  complain  that  the  companies  want  to  steal  their 
natural  gas.  In  (the  southern  Peruvian  city  of  Arequipa)  the  people  rose 
up  to  keep  two  foreign  companies  from  taking  over  the  electric  industry," 
he  said  in  allusion  to  the  main  grievances  set  forth  by  indigenous 
movements  in  the  two  countries. 

Vargas  Llosa  said  such  demands  are  incompatible  with  civilisation  and 
development,  "and  in  the  short-  or  long-term  drag  us  into  barbarism. 

"If  we  want  to  achieve  development,  we  must  choose  civilisation  and 
morality,  and  we  must  resolutely  fight  these  outbreaks  of  collectivism," 
he  argued. 

Lawmaker  Ricardo  Ulcuango,  the  head  of  the  Indigenous  Parliament  of  the 
Americas  and  of  the  Ecuadorian  parliament's  Commission  on  the  Affairs  of 
Indigenous  and  Other  Ethnic  Groups,  was  also  indignant  over  the  writer's 
remarks . 


"Mr.  Vargas  Llosa  seems  to  have  completely  lost  his  identity  and  even 
the  words  that  he  used  so  well  in  his  time  to  depict  reality  in  Latin 
America,  the  reality  of  the  long-suffering  Latin  America,"  Ulcuango  told 
IPS  in  an  interview. 

Vargas  Llosa,  one  of  Latin  America's  most  prestigious  living  writers,  is 
the  author  of  books  like  Aunt  Dulia  and  the  Scriptwriter,  The  Storyteller, 
The  War  At  the  End  of  the  World,  and  The  Feast  of  the  Goat,  and  has  won 
leading  awards  like  the  Romulo  Gallego  International  prize  for  literature, 
the  Ritz  Paris  Hemingway  prize,  the  Principe  de  Asturias  prize,  and  the 
National  Book  Critics  Award. 

In  1990,  Vargas  Llosa,  whose  writing  has  often  incorporated  political 
and  social  criticism,  ran  as  a conservative  candidate  for  the  Peruvian 
presidency  and  lost  to  Alberto  Fujimori. 

Ulcuango  criticised  what  he  saw  as  the  writer's  "exclusive  and  racist" 
worldview,  and  suggested  that  he  bring  himself  up-to-date  by  reading 
International  Labour  Organisation  (ILO)  convention  169  on  the  rights  of 
indigenous  peoples.  He  also  wondered  what  "civilisation"  Vargas  Llosa  was 
talking  about. 

For  the  author,  "does  civilisation  mean  allowing  a tiny  group  of  people 
to  profit  from  Bolivia's  natural  gas,  privatisations  in  Peru,  or  Ecuador's 
oil?  Does  it  mean  polluting  the  environment  until  leaving  it  dried  up,  or 
selling  the  water  from  the  rivers  to  whoever  pays  the  best  price?"  he 
asked . 

Vargas  Llosa ' s mentality  is  "colonial,"  said  Humberto  Cholango, 
president  of  the  National  Confederation  of  Kichwa  Peoples  (Ecuarunari,  in 
the  Kichwa  language),  CONAIE's  biggest  member  organisation. 

It  is  positions  like  his  "that  do  not  allow  us  to  make  progress  towards 
a more  democratic,  tolerant,  participative  and  integrated  Latin  America 
that  recognises  the  diversity  of  every  country,"  said  Cholango. 

Former  Ecuadorian  agriculture  minister  Luis  Macas,  a founder  of  CONAIE, 
said  the  writer's  statements  seem  to  come  "from  someone  who  has  forsaken 
his  own  identity,  and,  thus,  his  geography  and  history. 

"Vargas  Llosa  is  in  favour  of  an  exclusive,  elitist  power,  similar  to 
that  proposed  by  U.S.  President  George  W.  Bush,  in  a unipolar  world,"  he 
said . 

"Indigenous  people,  on  the  other  hand,  propose  another  kind  of  power, 
known  as  'Ushay'  in  Kichwa,  which  means  perfecting  living  conditions  and 
the  ability  to  develop  ourselves  collectively,  based  on  everyone's 
contribution,"  said  Macas. 

Copyright  c.  2003  IPS-Inter  Press  Service.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Mohawk  Reservation  Poses  Special  Challenge  for  Border  Patrol 
BY  HART  SEELY 
November  17,  2003 

MALONE,  N.Y.  - A retired  ironworker.  Matt  Thomas  grew  up  on  the  St.  Regis 
Mohawk  Reservation  on  New  York's  northern  border,  hiking  the  Kawenkhoke 
trail  across  the  frozen  St.  Lawrence  River. 

"It's  a tradition,"  Thomas  said.  "It's  a part  of  our  life." 

But  life  is  changing  along  the  once-casual  northern  boundary  that 
separates  the  United  States  from  Canada.  With  beefed-up  border  patrols  and 
an  arsenal  of  high-tech  watchers  in  the  woods,  the  federal  government  has 
mounted  an  all-out  effort  to  keep  illegal  aliens  _ and  possible  terrorists 

from  reaching  American  soil.  After  the  attacks  of  Sept.  11,  Congress 
appropriated  an  extra  $100  million  to  shore  up  patrols  on  the  northern 


border. 

Then,  last  winter,  a stretch  of  arctic  weather  turned  the  St.  Lawrence 
into  an  ice  bridge  _ more  than  3 feet  thick  in  places  _ solid  enough  to 
carry  cars  and  trucks.  Traffic  flowed  between  the  two  countries  along  the 
frozen  Kawenkhoke  trail,  through  the  roughly  10  miles  of  unpatrolled 
border  that  crosses  the  Mohawk  reservation. 

To  secure  the  border,  U.S.  Justice  Department  officials  must  balance 
civil  rights.  Native  American  sovereignty  and  generations  of  tradition.  As 
the  lone  Indian  nation  to  occupy  both  U.S.  and  Canadian  soil,  St.  Regis 
has  been  called  "the  international  hole  in  the  dike,"  a smuggler's 
paradise  since  Prohibition  without  checkpoints  or  border  restrictions. 

But  those  who  live  there  say  life  changed  on  Sept.  11,  2001. 

"A  lot  of  guys  who  hang  out  in  my  marina  are  ironworkers  who  work  in  New 
York  City,"  said  Thomas,  from  behind  the  counter  of  his  Tenihieke  Thomas 
Marina  in  St.  Regis,  Quebec.  "Some  were  among  the  first  ones  on  the  scene 
to  help  out  after  the  planes  hit  the  World  Trade  Center.  ...  If  we  saw 
people  coming  in  on  the  ice  bridge,  or  in  the  summer  coming  over  on  a boat 
_ people  who  don't  belong  _ nobody  would  put  up  with  that.  Nobody.  No  way. 

Why  so  much  concern  about  the  Canadian  border? 

The  Canadian  government  has  estimated  that  more  than  50  militant  groups, 
including  al-Qaida,  exist  in  Canada.  Though  Canada  has  tightened  its 
immigration  policies,  more  than  250,000  outsiders  per  year  enter  the 
country. 

Last  summer,  Canadian  media  reported  that  59  international  war  criminals 
had  skipped  Canadian  immigration  hearings  and  vanished  into  the 
countryside.  On  Sept.  4 of  this  year,  the  FBI  warned  law  enforcement 
agencies  to  watch  out  for  Canadian  airplanes  that  might  be  hijacked. 

Most  of  the  New  York-Canadian  border  is  Lake  Ontario  and  the  St. 
Lawrence,  but  the  90-mile  line  across  the  area  known  as  New  York's  North 
Country  is  mainly  farmland  and  wilderness.  Border  officials  can't  be 
everywhere. 

"There  are  some  bad  stretches,"  said  Dames  McMahon,  director  of  the  New 
York  state  Office  of  Security.  "But  we  do  have  eyes  and  ears  out  there." 

# # # 

A few  years  ago,  a stranger  wriggled  out  of  a sugarbush  near  Leon 
Boyea ' s home  in  Franklin  County  and  told  an  amazing  tale: 

He ' d been  abducted  in  New  York  City,  hauled  to  within  spitting  distance 
of  Canada  _ a 370-mile  trip  _ and  dumped  in  the  wild.  Nevertheless,  he  saw 
no  reason  to  call  the  police.  Fie  just  wanted  to  get  home.  Could  he  get  a 
lift  to  the  Malone  bus  station? 

Sure,  Boyea  said.  Then  he  discreetly  told  his  wife  to  make  a call. 

"If  somebody's  bound  and  determined  to  infiltrate  the  border,  it's 
always  possible,"  said  Boyea,  66,  a former  dairy  farmer.  "But  let  me  put 
it  this  way:  They've  also  got  to  get  by  the  neighbors." 

En  route  to  the  bus  station,  Boyea's  truck  was  pulled  over  by  the  U.S. 
Border  Patrol.  The  agents  found  the  stranger  holding  a huge  wad  of  cash 
and  took  him  into  custody.  Boyea  never  did  learn  his  fate. 

"That's  just  part  of  our  job,  living  here,"  Boyea  said.  "If  we  see 
something  that  doesn't  look  quite  kosher,  we'll  notify  the  Border  Patrol." 

A few  residents  get  paid  to  keep  watch.  Most  do  it  voluntarily.  But  now 
they  also  must  handle  being  watched. 

Years  ago,  U.S.  Customs  agents  waved  their  friends  through  border 
checkpoints.  Those  days  are  gone. 

At  busy  crossings,  drivers  are  warned  to  expect  30-minute  delays,  while 
IDs  are  scanned  through  criminal  databases.  On  a normal  day,  U.S.  Customs 
and  Border  agents  make  64  arrests  nationwide. 

Officials  say  the  wait  is  a small  price  to  pay  for  security  and 
improving  technology  will  lessen  delays. 

In  one  program,  NEXUS,  people  who  undergo  background  checks  receive  a 
data-coded  card.  The  card  projects  their  pictures  onto  a computer  monitor, 
and  they  are  waved  through.  About  53,000  Americans  and  Canadians  have 
enrolled . 

"For  the  regular  border-crosser , that  is  the  future,"  said  Michael 


McMullen,  chief  inspector  at  the  Champlain  port  of  entry  on  the  New  York- 
Vermont  border.  "A  lot  of  this  information  is  going  to  be  checked  out 
ahead  of  time. " 

At  several  North  Country  crossings.  Customs  has  installed  Vehicle  And 
Cargo  Inspection  System  (VACIS)  scanners.  The  machines  X-ray  a trailer  in 
minutes,  rather  than  the  hours  needed  for  a manual  search.  In  busy  ports 
like  Champlain,  where  1,000  trucks  pass  through  per  day,  VACIS  scans  10 
percent  of  commercial  traffic.  Agents  select  high-risk  vehicles  based  on 
intelligence  they've  received. 

Boyea  said  he  doesn't  mind  the  questions,  even  when  the  Customs  official 
is  his  neighbor. 

"I  know  it's  his  job,"  Boyea  said.  "And  I respect  that." 

He  pointed  to  a stand  of  trees  about  300  yards  away.  That's  Canada,  he 
said . 

What's  to  keep  someone  from  sneaking  across? 

"Well,  you  could  try,"  Boyea  said.  "But  I got  a feeling  you'd  have 
company  pretty  quick." 

# # # 

About  three  miles  from  Boyea ' s home,  an  obelisk  stands  beside  an  iron 
gate  latched  across  an  old  one-lane  road. 

"Over  that  line  is  Canada,"  Border  Patrol  Senior  Agent  Michael  A.  Chase 
said . 

Once,  tiny  roads  like  this  were  open  passageways  between  friendly 
nations.  Now,  most  are  watched  by  hidden  eyes. 

Minutes  after  he  visited  the  site.  Chase's  car  radio  crackled.  An 
electronic  sensor  had  been  triggered  and  word  of  intruders  transmitted  to 
the  Border  Patrol's  dispatch  center  in  Swanton,  Vt. 

"That  was  just  us,"  Chase  told  the  base  station. 

The  U.S.  government  has  added  57  Border  Patrol  agents  to  Northern  New 
York  and  Vermont.  They  have  installed  video  cameras  in  trees  and  metal 
detectors  on  trails.  Seismic  sensors  in  fields  are  programmed  to  discern 
the  vibrations  of  human  footsteps. 

Each  location  is  locked  into  a satellite  navigation  system,  so 
helicopters  or  cars  can  go  directly  to  a tripped  sensor,  night  or  day. 

"It  allows  you  to  cover  10  or  15  trails  with  two  or  three  agents,"  said 
Peter  Dunbar,  commander  of  the  Border  Patrol's  Burke  station. 

Chase  has  found  illegal  aliens  in  bushes,  in  trees  and  on  roads, 
desperately  looking  for  rides.  Once,  his  unit  found  a group  of  nearly 
frozen  Pakistanis,  in  light  clothing,  shivering  in  the  snow. 

Along  with  the  border  patrols,  120  state  troopers  have  been  added  to  the 
Northern  region. 

Franklin  County  District  Attorney  Derek  Champagne  said  he  believes 
outsiders  _ more  than  the  people  of  St.  Regis,  which  the  Mohawks  call 
Akwesasne  _ exploit  the  reservation's  unique  situation.  Straddling  the 
international  border,  the  area  attracts  smugglers  like  a magnet. 

"Over  the  years,  everything  has  been  smuggled  through  there,  from 
Iranian  rugs  _ when  you  weren't  supposed  to  bring  in  Iranian  rugs  _ to 
people,  to  drugs,  to  alcohol  and  cigarettes.  Everything,"  said  former 
Franklin  County  District  Attorney  Andrew  Schrader,  who  serves  on  a border 
security  task  force.  "The  situation  is  no  secret.  The  bad  guys  have  always 
known  about  it." 

Schrader  said  political  leaders  for  too  long  have  shied  away  from 
tackling  the  open  border  on  the  reservation. 

"Sooner  or  later,"  he  said,  "somebody's  got  to  have  the  political  will 
to  say  there  is  a problem  here,  and  we're  going  to  address  it." 

# # # 

On  the  St.  Regis  Mohawk  Reservation,  it's  possible  to  drive  from  New 
York  to  Canada  without  noticing  anything  but  changed  lines  on  the  road.  No 
border  checkpoints  exist.  Nobody  asks  questions. 

A driver  won't  get  far.  The  roads  here  either  become  dead  ends  or  cut 
back  into  New  York. 


But  when  the  St.  Lawrence  freezes,  a new  road  emerges.  An  ice  highway 
spans  the  river,  creating  a wide-open,  unpatrolled  port  of  entry  through  a 
sovereign  Indian  nation. 

Last  winter,  snowplows  laid  several  temporary  roads  across  the  river.  At 
one  point,  U.S.  border  officials  considered  sending  ice-breakers  to  St. 
Regis.  But  the  ice  bridges  are  considered  part  of  the  Mohawks'  heritage. 

"The  ice  has  been  a way  of  life  for  us,  for  our  grandmothers,  our  moms 
and  dads,"  said  Canadian  Akwesasne  Mohawk  Police  Chief  Lewis  A.  Mitchell. 
"Think  if  you're  a grandmother  who  wants  to  visit  your  grandchild.  ...  You 
have  to  drive  the  whole  route,  stop  at  U.S.  Customs  and  go  through  all 
that  stuff  _ or  you  can  just  cross  the  ice. 

"The  ice  has  been  part  of  our  lives.  It's  the  way  we've  always  done 
things.  And  everybody  out  there  using  it  is  not  a criminal." 

Mitchell  acknowledged  a weakness  in  monitoring  travel  on  the  ice  roads. 
"You've  got  to  constantly  ask,  'OK,  who  is  doing  what?"'  the  police 
chief  said. 

Last  winter,  that  question  haunted  U.S.  Attorney  Glenn  T.  Suddaby.  On 
Dec.  31,  CNN  reported  that  several  suspected  al-Qaida  terrorists  had 
crossed  from  Canada  into  New  York.  The  report  prompted  speculation  they 
entered  through  Akwesasne. 

"I  was  upset,  worried,"  Suddaby  recalled.  "It  was  a bad  night." 
Eventually,  the  report  proved  to  be  false,  concocted  by  a Canadian 
suspect  looking  for  a deal  with  prosecutors. 

Suddaby  said  Mohawk  police  offer  the  best  hope  to  shore  up  border 
security  at  Akwesasne.  Tribal  officials  say  they  expect  to  receive  enough 
federal  money  to  hire  25  new  officers,  nearly  doubling  the  size  of  the 
force.  Meanwhile,  a bill  to  accredit  the  department  _ giving  Mohawk  police 
the  power  to  make  arrests  _ will  be  introduced  in  the  2004  New  York 
Assembly  session. 

"That  is  what  our  community  wants  monitoring  those  crossings,"  said 
Andrew  J.  Thomas,  chief  of  the  St.  Regis  Mohawk  Tribal  Police.  Outside 
attempts  to  put  border  checkpoints  in  or  around  Akwesasne  would  alienate 
the  community  and  backfire,  tribal  officials  said. 

Both  the  Border  Patrol  and  tribal  police  added  boats  last  summer  and 
plan  snowmobile  patrols  this  winter.  Thomas  said  his  department  will  have 
more  of  a presence  on  the  ice  bridge. 

"We've  changed  our  prosecution  guidelines  for  smugglers,"  Suddaby  said. 
The  government,  he  said,  is  targeting  "the  organizational  level.  ...  Those 
are  the  people  who  are  taking  the  money  for  this,  the  people  we  need  to 
prosecute.  We've  taken  a much  harsher  stance  with  those  people." 

"I  have  a responsibility  to  the  smuggling  of  cigarettes,  to  the 
smuggling  of  alcohol,  to  all  other  items  that  are  being  smuggled,"  he  said. 
"But  you  have  to  prioritize  what's  most  important,  and  right  now,  it  would 
be  alien  smuggling." 

Hart  Seely  is  a staff  writer  for  The  Post-Standard  of  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

He  can  be  contacted  at  citynews@syracuse.com. 
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Natives  threaten  to  block  fishery 

Saanich  First  Nations  promise  'unarmed'  action 

if  DFO  opens  inlet  to  fishermen 

Dudith  Lavoie 

Times  Colonist 

November  14,  2003 


Five  Saanich  First  Nations  are  preparing  to  take  "unarmed,  nonviolent 
action"  to  stop  a possible  commercial  fishery  for  chum  salmon  in  Saanich 
Inlet  or  Satellite  Channel. 

The  Douglas  Treaty  Tribes  of  Saanich,  made  up  of  the  Malahat,  Pauquachin, 
Tseycum,  Tsartlip  and  Tsawout  bands,  are  also  planning  to  hold  their  own 
commercial  chum  fishery  --  without  the  blessing  of  the  federal  Department 
of  Fisheries  and  Oceans. 

The  bands  are  conducting  a food  fishery  in  Saanich  Inlet  now. 

Saanich  Tribal  Fishery  spokesman  Eric  Pelkey  said  in  an  interview 
Thursday  that  if  DFO  allows  a commercial  fishery  on  salmon  runs  that  have 
been  built  up  by  the  work  of  the  First  Nations,  the  first  step  will  be  for 
tribal  leaders  to  ask  the  commercial  fishermen  to  stop. 

If  that  does  not  work  there  will  be  more  direct  action. 

The  West  Coast  Warrior  Society,  a volunteer  group,  is  teaching  people 
how  to  stop  the  commercial  boats  from  setting  their  nets,  he  said. 

"We  want  to  make  sure  it  is  non-violent  and  unarmed,  but  we  are  prepared 
for  the  fact  that  there  has  to  be  a confrontation  if  they  insist  on  going 
ahead  with  this,"  Pelkey  said. 

"The  West  Coast  Warriors  Society  has  been  brought  in  to  train  our  own 
stommish  --  our  protective  people." 

Pelkey  said  the  society  only  teaches  people  how  to  stick  up  for  their 
rights,  but  its  involvement  seems  to  be  worrying  the  RCMP,  who  are 
concerned  weapons  are  being  brought  into  the  area. 

But  "there  are  no  arms,"  he  said. 

RCMP  spokesman  Cpl.  Ian  Lawson  said  police  are  keeping  a close  eye  on 
the  situation. 

"I  think  it  would  be  fair  to  say  we  are  concerned,"  he  said. 

"Any  time  you  have  a protest  of  this  nature,  emotions  get  charged  up  and 
then  people  step  it  up." 

Lawson  said  the  RCMP  aim  is  to  preserve  the  peace,  but  the  behaviour  of 
the  protesters  and  commercial  fishermen  will  dictate  the  response. 

DFO  is  still  assessing  fish  stocks  and  no  decision  on  a commercial 
fishery  has  been  taken,  said  Gerry  Kelly,  the  federal  department's 
resource  manager  for  chum  salmon  on  southern  Vancouver  Island. 

"We  are  reviewing  the  data  and  the  escapement  and,  as  of  (Thursday),  no 
commercial  fishery  is  likely  this  week.  We  will  continue  to  assess  and 
there  will  be  an  update  next  week,"  he  said. 

There  has  not  been  a commercial  fishery  in  Saanich  Inlet  for  30  years, 
said  Pelkey. 

Pelkey  said  the  issue  has  its  roots  in  the  Douglas  Treaty  that  gives 
First  Nations  the  right  to  fish  commercially  without  a DFO  permit  and  in 
the  work  the  Saanich  bands  have  done  to  build  up  the  chum  salmon  runs  over 
the  last  30  years. 

"We  have  done  the  counts  in  Goldstream  and  assured  the  future  of  the 
fishery  by  allowing  the  escapement  into  the  river,  and  we  feel  the  excess 
stocks  are  ours  to  do  as  we  please  with,"  he  said. 

Mismanagement  by  DFO  and  overfishing  by  the  commercial  fleet  have  wiped 
out  almost  every  other  run,  Pelkey  said. 

Taiaiake  Alfred,  director  of  the  indigenous  governance  program  at  the 
University  of  Victoria,  said  the  1852  Douglas  Treaty  gives  the  Saanich 
tribes  the  "right  to  fish  as  formerly, " but  DFO  has  shown  no  respect  for 
the  treaty. 

The  two  issues  are  the  wish  of  the  Saanich  bands  to  assert  their  right 
to  fish  under  their  own  authority  and  their  wish  to  defend  their  fishery 
from  "further  mismanagement  by  DFO,"  he  said. 

The  Saanich  First  Nations  still  rely  on  chum  salmon  for  food  and  there 
is  a risk  that  the  entire  stock  could  be  wiped  out,  Alfred  said. 

Kelly  said  it  is  difficult  to  evaluate  all  the  factors  that  contribute 
to  a healthy  salmon  run.  The  Goldstream  hatchery,  as  well  as  First  Nations 
work  on  spawning  channels,  are  probably  among  factors  which  have  built  up 
the  Saanich  Inlet  chum  population,  he  said. 
lavoie@island . net 
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Comment:  It  looked  great  on  paper 

Today,  an  Ottawa  conference  looks  at  what  it  will  take  for  those 
much-trumpeted  land-claims  agreements  to  finally  benefit  First  Nations, 
says  Inuit  activist  CATHY  TOWTONGIE 
By  CATHY  TOWTONGIE 
November  11,  2003 

Four-and-a-half  years  ago,  amid  much  fanfare,  Canada  created  the  new 
Nunavut  Territory.  It  was  the  culmination  of  decades  of  struggle  for  an 
Inuit  homeland  in  the  Eastern  Arctic  and  concluded  the  largest  land-claims 
agreement  ever  signed  by  the  Canadian  government.  Today,  Inuit,  First 
Nations  and  Me'tis  people  are  assembling  in  Ottawa  for  "Redefining 
Relationships,"  a conference  organized  to  examine  the  implementation  of 
land-claims  deals  from  the  lames  Bay  Agreement  signed  25  years  ago  to  the 
most  recent  settlements  in  Labrador  and  the  Northwest  Territories. 

Land-claims  agreements  are  often  seen  as  settlements  struck  to  make  up 
for  the  wrongs  done  by  non-aboriginal  governments  toward  aboriginal  people 
This  creates  a point  of  view  within  government  and  much  of  the  media  that, 
with  the  transfer  of  land  and  cash,  the  business  is  over.  Recompense  is 
made,  the  deal  is  signed  and  can  be  put  on  the  shelf. 

But  Canadians  must  begin  to  recognize  that  land-claims  agreements  are 
much  more  than  acts  of  reconciliation.  When  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada 
recognized  the  existence  of  aboriginal  title  in  the  early  1970s,  a 
question  mark  hung  over  Canada's  ownership  of  more  than  two-fifths  of  the 
country's  land  mass.  Settling  land  claims  removes  this  uncertainty  and 
paves  the  way  for  development. 

In  Nunavut's  case,  settling  our  land-claims  agreement  enabled  the 
Canadian  government  to  put  in  place  an  integrated  system  of  local 
resource-management  boards  across  the  Arctic.  These  boards  created  a 
process  for  obtaining  the  consent  of  aboriginal  people  for  resource 
development,  while  also  allowing  aboriginal  control  over  the  care  of  one 
of  the  most  fragile  environments  in  the  world. 

But  what  is  the  view  from  within?  As  will  be  discussed  at  the 
"Redefining  Relationships"  conference,  land-claims  agreements  from  the 
lames  Bay  settlement  to  the  most  recently  settled  agreements  in  Labrador 
and  the  Northwest  Territories  all  recognize  aboriginal  ownership  of  land 
and  resources;  they've  torn  down  colonial  rule  administered  by  the 
Department  of  Indian  Affairs  and  Northern  Development,  replacing  it  with 
forms  of  local  self-government;  and  they've  laid  the  foundations  for 
economic  growth  in  the  three  territories  and  the  far  northern  reaches  of 
Quebec  and  Labrador.  And  yet,  despite  their  promise  and  potential,  these 
land-claims  deals  are  clearly  failing  to  deliver  all  that  they  should. 
While  the  Canadian  government  has  received  its  share  of  the  bargain,  many 
of  the  promises  made  to  aboriginal  people  remain  unfulfilled. 

One  of  the  most  controversial  of  these  promises  that  this  week's 
conference  will  tackle  is  training.  The  land-claims  agreements  have 
created  thousands  of  new  jobs,  but  a woefully  inadequate  share  of  these  go 
to  aboriginal  people.  Nunavut  provides  a stark  example  of  how  the  benefits 
of  the  land-claims  deals  always  seem  to  flow  south. 

The  1993  Nunavut  Land  Claims  Agreement  (NLCA)  created  hundreds  of  jobs 
in  the  private  and  public  sectors,  but  few  have  gone  to  Inuit.  The  new 
territory  came  with  a legislature  dominated  by  Inuit  and  led  by  Paul 
Okalik,  a young,  dynamic  Inuk  premier.  But  Inuit  need  to  hold  positions  in 
the  bureaucracy  if  the  government  is  to  reflect  our  values  and  aspirations 
Article  23  of  the  NLCA  requires  the  Nunavut  public  service  to  be 
representative  of  Inuit  in  all  grades  and  occupational  categories.  Inuit 


make  up  about  85  per  cent  of  the  Nunavut  population,  but  4 1/2  years  after 
the  government  was  created  and  10  years  after  the  NLCA  was  signed,  only  41 
per  cent  of  the  jobs  in  the  territorial  public  service  are  held  by  Inuit. 
The  federal  government's  record  is  worse  at  just  33  per  cent.  Furthermore, 
since  1999,  the  proportion  of  Inuit  in  public-sector  jobs  in  Nunavut  has 
declined,  and  the  average  wage  of  Inuit  public  servants  is  more  than  20 
per  cent  lower  than  the  wage  earned  by  non-Inuit  public  s ervants. 

Cabinet  ministers  across  the  country  bask  in  positive  media  coverage 
when  agreements  are  signed.  These  deals  are  intended  to  foster  long-term 
partnerships  for  economic,  social  and  cultural  development,  and  to  help 
protect  the  environment.  But  implementing  and  funding  agreements  is  a 
different  matter  entirely.  Once  the  claims  are  signed,  it's  as  if  Ottawa 
simply  forgets  about  the  obligations  contained  in  the  agreements. 

This  year,  NTI  hired  Pricewaterhouse  Cooper  to  study  the  cost  of  the 
government's  failure  to  implement  Article  23  of  the  NLCA.  They  found  that 
the  direct  cost  of  supporting  an  unemployed  Inuit  labour  pool  and 
recruiting  and  relocating  southern  workers  was  $65-million  per  year.  If 
only  half  of  that  money  went  into  training  for  Inuit  for  local  jobs,  the 
long-term  savings  to  the  Canadian  government  would  be  staggering. 

So,  what's  the  answer?  The  federal  government  must  invest  in  education 
and  training  for  aboriginal  people.  Investment  now  will  enable  our  people 
to  become  self-sufficient  and  break  the  cycle  of  perpetual  government 
dependence.  But  money  alone  is  not  the  answer.  Partnering  with  newly 
formed  land-claims  institutions  will  make  these  institutions  more 
effective  and  will  reduce  the  burden  on  the  Canadian  taxpayer.  Let's  act 
now. 

Cathy  Towtongie  is  president  of  Nunavut  Tunngavik  Inc.,  the  Inuit 
organization  implementing  the  1993  Nunavut  Land  Claims  Agreement. 
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Native  land  claim  going  to  trial 

McCoy  vows  he'll  fight  for  years  to  prove  his  case 
November  11,  2003 
STEPHEN  LLEWELLYN 
The  Daily  Gleaner 

A land  dispute  between  a Maliseet  man  and  the  provincial  government  over 
a hunting  camp  on  Crown  land  near  Grand  Lake  will  be  decided  by  a full 
trial . 

Court  of  Queen's  Bench  Dustice  Paulette  Garnett  ruled  Monday  that  the 
dispute  between  George  McCoy  of  the  St.  Marys  First  Nation  and  the  Lord 
government  was  too  complicated  to  be  resolved  by  a simple  notice  of 
application  for  him  to  leave  the  site. 

"I  am  reluctantly  convinced  we  have  to  turn  this  into  a trial,"  she  said. 

The  Lord  government  applied  to  the  Court  of  Queen's  bench  in  September 
to  enforce  an  order  to  vacate  land  in  the  Grand  Lake  Park  near  Douglas 
Harbour,  where  McCoy  had  set  up  a hunting  camp. 

The  Department  of  Natural  Resources  this  summer  gave  McCoy  30  days  to 
leave  and  cut  off  his  power  when  he  refused. 

McCoy  has  maintained  a trailer  on  the  site  for  five  years. 

In  his  affidavit  before  Garnett,  McCoy  claimed  both  treaty  rights  and 
aboriginal  title  to  the  property. 

Government  lawyer  Gabriel  Bourgeois  argued  that  McCoy's  treaty  right  to 
hunt,  fish  and  harvest  wood  is  not  being  disputed.  But  it  does  not 
translate  into  an  individual's  right  to  physically  occupy  land,  he  said. 


He  cited  the  landmark  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  Delgamuukw  ruling  that 
native  title  to  land  is  a community  right,  not  an  individual  right. 

Bourgeois  said  it  was  McCoy's  personal  desire,  not  a community  decision, 
to  exclusively  occupy  the  land. 

"That  is  not  sufficient,"  he  said. 

The  government  lawyer  said  the  Supreme  Court  has  ruled  there  are  limits 
to  rights  established  under  native  treaty.  That  allows  the  government  to 
enforce  a no-trespassing  rule  without  violating  treaty  rights,  he  said. 

"Where  the  (treaty)  rights  ends  the  other  type  of  (property)  rights 
begin,"  he  said. 

Lawyer  Daniel  Theriault  acted  on  behalf  of  McCoy  and  said  the  Maliseet 
man  claims  both  treaty  right  and  aboriginal  title  to  the  land  in  question. 

He  cited  previous  court  rulings  in  the  case  of  Doshua  Bernard  that 
stated  a First  Nations  individual  does  not  need  permission  from  a First 
Nations  community  to  exercise  a treaty  right  to  harvest  wood  on  Crown  land. 

Bourgeois  had  earlier  argued  that  ruling  only  applied  to  enjoying  the 
"fruits  of  the  land"  and  not  the  actual  occupation  of  the  land. 

In  addition  to  ruling  that  the  matter  be  decided  in  a trial,  Garnett 
ordered  that  no  further  permanent  construction  take  place  on  the  site. 

McCoy  is  allowed  to  install  a generator  to  supply  his  camp  with 
electricity. 

The  trial  is  not  expected  to  begin  until  next  spring  and  could  take 
years  to  resolve. 

In  an  interview  after  the  hearing,  McCoy  said  he  does  not  care  if  it 
takes  10  years  to  get  a ruling. 

"I  feel  good  it  is  going  to  trial,"  he  said.  "With  it  going  to  trial  we 
can  present  all  the  right  evidence  and  win  this  case." 

He  said  the  government  wanted  a speedy  decision  by  the  court  that  did 
not  address  the  question  of  treaty  rights  and  aboriginal  title. 

McCoy  said  he  would  continue  to  use  the  site  as  a hunting  camp  but  that 
he  would  obey  Garnett's  order  not  to  build  any  additional  permanent 
structures  on  the  site. 
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Good  riddance  to  Indian  Act's  replacement:  FSIN 

SASKATOON  - The  Federal  Government  should  just  forget  about  a new 
Indian  Act,  says  the  chief  of  the  Federation  of  Saskatchewan  Indian 
Nations . 

Instead,  Alphonse  Bird  said  the  new  government  of  incoming  Liberal  leader 
and  prime  minister  Paul  Martin  should  let  the  First  Nations  themselves  come 
up  with  a model  for  self-government. 

The  "First  Nations  Governance  Act"  died  on  the  order  paper  when  the  Prime 
Minister  ended  the  current  Parliamentary  session. 

It  was  meant  to  replace  the  126-year-old  Indian  Act,  which  gave  the 
Minister  of  Indian  Affairs  the  final  say  over  most  activities  on  reserve 
lands.  Since  the  federal  government  introduced  it  in  Dune  2002,  First 
Nations  leaders  have  opposed  the  new  legislation. 

They  say  it  doesn't  recognize  the  inherent  right  to  self-government.  One 
of  the  new  act's  goals  was  to  increase  the  accountability  of  both  bands  and 
chiefs.  Bird  said  he  wasn't  opposed  to  that,  but  said  Ottawa  would  be 
further  ahead  if  it  designed  a template  for  self-government  based  on  the 
work  already  being  done  in  Saskatchewan. 

"That'll  be  the  model  of  self  government  in  the  next  few  years  to  be 
looked  at  by  First  Nations,  and  once  we  tie  together  some  of  the  principles 
into  that  agreement  they  can  follow  that  model  and  all  the  areas  they  talk 
about  will  be  addressed  there." 

Valuable  time  has  been  wasted  by  the  government's  insistence  on  passing 


the  new  act  and  first  nations  leader's  opposition  to  it.  Bird  said. 
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Elder  manhandled  by  RCMP,  Me'tis  claim 

PRINCE  ALBERT  - The  Me'tis  Nation  of  Saskatchewan  is  accusing  the  RCMP 
of  police  brutality,  saying  an  elder  was  unnecessarily  roughed  up  by 
police  in  late  October. 

They  are  demanding  an  investigation,  and  have  asked  the  Federation  of 
Saskatchewan  Indian  Nations 's  special  investigations  unit  to  look  into  the 
case. 

Everything  started  when  RCMP  officers  came  to  the  Montreal  Lake  home  of 
Jacob  LaVallee,  67.  They  were  looking  for  his  nephew,  said  Me'tis  Nation 
spokesperson  A1  Rivard. 

"Fie  just  got  home.  Fie  wanted  to  go  in  and  tell  his  wife  what  was 
happening,"  Rivard  said.  "They  said,  'no  you're  coming  with  us  now', 
grabbed  his  arm,  pinned  it  behind  his  back,  and  man-handled  him  to  the 
cruiser  and  threw  him  in  the  back  seat. 

"It  was  serious  to  his  health,  and  it  was  very  disrespectful,"  he  said. 
RMCP  Cpl.  Brian  Jones  said:  "There's  been  a concern  raised  and  we  have  a 
mechanism  in  place  to  deal  with  that.  And  we  will  deal  with  that." 

If  the  allegation  requires  further  review,  it  will  be  handed  over  to 
Saskatchewan  Justice,  he  said. 
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Judge:  Janklow  Jury  Can  Flear  Close  Call 
By  CARSON  WALKER,  Associated  Press  Writer 
November  10,  2003 

FLANDREAU,  S.D.  - Jurors  in  U.S.  Rep.  Bill  Janklow's  upcoming  trial  in 
the  death  of  a motorcyclist  will  hear  testimony  about  a close  call  at  the 
same  intersection,  but  not  about  three  accidents  and  12  speeding  tickets 
in  his  driving  record,  a judge  ruled  Monday. 

Janklow,  a former  South  Dakota  governor  elected  to  Congress  last  year, 
is  charged  with  manslaughter  and  three  misdemeanors  for  a fatal  traffic 
accident  near  Trent  on  Aug.  16. 

His  trial  is  due  to  start  Dec.  1.  The  manslaughter  count  carries  a 
possible  10  years  in  prison  and  $10,000  fine  if  he  is  convicted. 

Authorities  allege  that  Janklow  was  driving  a Cadillac  at  71  mph  in  a 
55-mph  zone  and  had  just  run  a stop  sign  at  a rural  intersection  when  the 
motorcycle  ridden  by  Randy  Scott  collided  with  the  car,  killing  Scott,  55, 
of  Flardwick,  Minn. 

Janklow,  who  did  not  attend  Monday's  hearing,  suffered  a broken  hand  and 
bleeding  on  the  brain. 

In  a sworn  statement  filed  Monday,  Janklow,  64,  says  he  "knew  this 
intersection  very  well  and  had  traveled  through  the  intersection 


occasionally  for  at  least  the  last  20  yeans."  He  also  says  the 
intersection  had  stop  signs  for  north-south  traffic,  lanklow  was  traveling 
south  that  day. 

ludge  Rodney  Steele  said  the  law  does  not  allow  testimony  about 
lanklow' s driving  record,  including  the  tickets  and  accidents,  unless  he 
brings  up  the  subject  himself.  Including  that  testimony  would  do  more  harm 
by  prejudicing  jurors  than  it  would  to  help  the  state's  case,  Steele  said. 

But  the  judge  said  testimony  about  the  close  call  at  the  same 
intersection  where  Scott  died  has  value  that  outweighs  any  prejudice  it 
may  create  with  jurors. 

That  testimony,  by  lennifer  Walters  of  Trent,  is  key  to  the  state's  case, 
said  Bill  Ellyson,  a deputy  prosecutor. 

According  to  a sworn  statement,  Walters  said  that  on  Dec.  29,  2002, 
lanklow  nearly  hit  her  family's  pickup. 

She  said  they  had  just  gone  through  the  intersection  headed  east  when 
she  heard  tires  screeching  and  gravel  sliding  and  saw  a white  car  cross 
the  intersection  going  north. 

"I  know  a split-second  difference  would  have  cost  my  family  and  myself 
our  lives.  I believe  that  the  driver  of  the  car  did  not  attempt  to  stop 
until  they  saw  us,  only  then  braking  to  avoid  a collision,"  Walters  wrote. 

She  reported  the  near-miss  and  was  told  that  a sheriff's  deputy  had 
stopped  the  car  and  found  the  driver  was  lanklow,  who  was  then  in  his 
fourth  term  as  governor. 

Walters  said  she  didn't  file  a complaint  because  of  the  time  off  work  it 
would  require. 

"I  also  believed  that  it  would  be  a waste  of  my  time  to  press  the  issue 
any  further  as  he  was  Bill  lanklow,  and  I felt  nothing  would  ever  be  done 
anyways,"  she  wrote. 

lanklow' s lawyer,  Ed  Evans,  argued  Monday  that  lanklow  was  not  ticketed 
and  there  was  no  proof  that  he  was  the  one  who  went  through  the 
intersection . 

Because  lanklow  was  governor  at  the  time,  "it  heightens  the  possibility 
of  unfair  prejudice,"  he  said. 
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Randy  Scott's  friends  react  to  lanklow  evidence  decision 
Associated  Press 
November  11,  2003 

SIOUX  FALLS,  S.D.  - Friends  of  Randy  Scott,  a Hardwick,  Minn., 
motorcyclist  killed  in  an  Aug.  16  crash  involving  Rep.  Bill  lanklow,  say 
evidence  that  won't  be  part  of  lanklow's  trial  is  important  to  the  case. 

On  Monday,  a judge  in  Flandreau  ruled  that  jurors  in  lanklow's  felony 
second-degree  manslaughter  trial  won't  see  evidence  about  three  accidents 
and  12  speeding  tickets  in  his  driving  record. 

Scott  friend  lodi  Christy,  manager  of  Howling  Dog  Saloon  in  Luverne, 
Minn.,  said  she  wants  to  know  why  lanklow's  record  can't  be  part  of  the 
case.  "I  think  his  past  reflects  on  this,"  Christy  said. 

The  judge,  however,  did  rule  that  an  earlier  close  call  allegedly 
involving  lanklow  at  the  same  Moody  County  intersection  as  the  Scott  crash 
can  be  introduced  in  the  trial,  which  starts  Dec.  1.  That  decision  made 
Scott's  friends  happy. 

"You've  got  more  than  just  hearsay  about  his  driving.  The  more  people 
that  speak  up,  the  better,"  Gene  Noll  said. 


"I  hope  it  proves  this  is  not  the  only  time  and  he  could  have  taken 
other  lives/'  Christy  said. 

Scott,  55,  is  still  on  the  mind  of  his  friends,  and  they  are  paying 
close  attention  to  the  Janklow  case.  "It's  not  something  people  can  forget 
and  right  now  they  want  to  see  Randy  get  what  he  deserves  out  of  it/' 
Christy  said. 

Some  of  Scott's  family  and  friends  plan  to  go  to  the  trial.  Others  say 
they'd  rather  not  hear  all  the  details. 

"I  just  hope  they  try  him  the  same  as  any  other  citizen,"  Noll  said. 

"But  I don't  think  it's  going  to  happen  that  way." 

Scott  died  when  his  motorcycle  collided  with  the  back  end  of  the 
Cadillac  lanklow  was  driving  near  Trent,  lanklow  also  is  charged  with 
speeding,  running  a stop  sign  and  reckless  driving. 
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Tot's  slaying  prompts  criticism  of  DCFS 

By  lacob  Santini 

The  Salt  Lake  Tribune 

November  13,  2003 

For  the  first  time  in  eight  months  Wednesday,  Caylee  Barrow  was  not  in 
the  custody  of  a foster  parent. 

But  instead  of  heading  home  with  her  mother  and  great-grandmother,  who 
was  granted  custody  a day  earlier,  Caylee  was  taken  to  a West  Iordan 
cemetery.  There,  her  family  gathered  for  a memorial  for  her  younger 
brother. 

On  Oct.  23,  while  in  foster  care,  17-month-old  Casey  Paul  Barrow  died 
from  head  injuries  consistent  with  violent  shaking  and  blunt  force  trauma. 

His  foster  mother,  leannette  Ilene  Gomez,  has  been  charged  with  murder. 

"I'm  not  necessarily  angry,"  said  Teresa  Lopez,  Casey  Barrow's  mother, 
who  was  speaking  publicly  for  first  time  about  the  death.  "I'm  shocked  and 
hurt . " 

Earlier  on  Wednesday,  a 3rd  District  judge  refused  to  reduce  bail  for 
Gomez,  30,  of  West  Valley  City.  Gomez  is  being  held  at  the  Salt  Lake 
County  Jail  in  lieu  of  $1  million  bond. 

Gomez  has  been  charged  with  first-degree  felony  murder  and  child  abuse, 
a second-degree  felony. 

Judge  Judith  Atherton  refused  to  reduce  the  bail,  calling  the  charges 
"extremely  serious"  and  set  a preliminary  hearing  for  Dec.  18. 

Family  members  wore  white  T-shirts  with  a picture  of  Casey,  5-year-old 
Caylee  and  Lopez.  The  T-shirts  said  "Justice  for  Casey." 

"Our  biggest  concern  is  to  make  sure  it  doesn't  happen  again,"  said  Sara 
Hensley,  Casey  Barrow's  great-aunt.  Division  of  Child  and  Family  Services 
officials  "really  need  to  take  a look  at  foster  parents." 

Hensley  wants  the  division  to  do  a more  comprehensive  evaluation  of 
foster  parents,  including  mental  health  assessments,  before  children  are 
placed  in  their  homes. 

Foster  parents  are  trained  by  the  Foster  Care  Foundation  and  then 
licensed  by  the  state  before  receiving  children.  Gomez  was  licensed  in 
March  2002. 

Lopez's  two  children  were  initially  placed  with  Gomez  in  March.  Several 
months  later  they  were  transferred  to  a foster  home  on  the  Ute  Indian 
Reservation  in  eastern  Utah.  The  children's  father  is  a registered  member 
of  the  tribe. 

The  two  were  later  returned  to  Gomez. 


In  juvenile  count  Tuesday,  a judge  placed  Caylee  Barrow  in  the  custody 
of  her  great-grandmother,  who  shares  a home  with  Lopez. 

Lopez  said  she  has  completed  classes  the  division  has  required  of  her 
and  hopes  to  regain  custody  of  Caylee  in  the  coming  months. 

In  the  meantime,  she  still  wants  to  know  how  her  son  was  killed  while  in 
state  custody. 

"I  just  want  answers,"  Lopez  said.  "I  don't  want  to  be  left  in  the  dark 
anymore.  I should  know  what's  going  on.  These  are  my  kids." 


Tribune  reporter  Stephen  Hunt  contributed  to  this  story. 

Copyright  c.  2003,  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune. 
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CONSIDER  THE  WORKS  OF  THESE  PRISON  ARTISTS  FOR  YOUR  SEASONAL 
GIFT  GIVING! ! ! 

Native  American  prisoner  artwork  and  pen  pal  page 
http: //members .tripod . com/~foltz . k/napnartwork. html 

Please  let  native  artists  know  to  contact  us  to  display  their  artwork  here. 

Artists  do  not  have  to  be  listed  on  the  pen  pal  list  to  display  artwork. 

Following  our  intent  to  promote  Native  artwork,  we  are  including  the  artwork  of  Native  artists  on 
other  sites.  If  you  are  the  spokesperson  or  website  owner  of  a site  for  a Native  artist,  wishing 
to  include  a link  here,  email  us. 

Please  note,  while  we  display  and  encourage  the  sale  of  native  artwork,  we  are  not  involved  in  any 
sales  proceedings.  If  you  are  interested  in  purchasing  a specific  art  piece,  or  in  commissioning 

an  artist,  please  contact  the  artist  directly.  We  only  ask  that  you  let  the  artist  know  you  saw 

their  artwork  displayed  on  NAPN. 

Some  artists  on  the  NAPN  artwork  and  penpal  page 

PATRICIA  "CRYING  WIND"  CARMAN 

Inmate  Number  668446 

Birth  Date  November  17,  1958 

Mailing  Address:  Gatesville  Unit  - Riverside 

1401  State  School  Road 

Gatesville,  Texas  76599 

Nation/Tribe  Crow/Cherokee 

Patricia's  craftwork  is  also  featured  on  the  site 

Ron  Baumgartner  "Camacho" 

Inmate  Number  06689-424 
Birth  Date  Duly  18,  1955 
Mailing  Address  USP  Florence 
Box  7000 

Florence,  CO  81226 

Nation/Tribe  Ojibwa  - White  Earth,  MN 
DAVID  ROSE 

Inmate  Number  162-393 

Birth  Date  October  6,  1957  (age  45) 

Mailing  Address  18601  Roxbury  Road 
Hagerstown,  MD  21746 

Nation/Tribe  Cherokee/Lumbey/Paumunkey 
ED  BRADY 

Nizhoni  Dine  Artwork  (link  to  art  page) 

Inmate  Number  28270-008 
Birth  Date  February  25 


Mailing  Address  USP  Atwater 
P 0 Box  019001 
Atwater,  CA  95301 
Nation/Tribe  Navajo  (Dine) 
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From  Karen  McCormick 
PETROGLYPH  PRODUCTIONS 
Presents : 

THE  IRON  LODGE:  NATIVE  AMERICAN  SPIRITUALITY  BEHIND  BARS 
A documentary  film  by  Ismana  Carney 

OFFICIAL  SELECTION  FOR  SCREENING  AT  THE  AMERICAN  INDIAN  FILM  FESTIVAL 
2003,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

PROGRAM  DESCRIPTION 

This  documentary  is  about  making  visible  invisible  human  lives.  Native 
American  men  behind  bars  for  life.  Men  who  have  perpetrated  brutally 
inhuman  acts  and  men  who  have  been  unjustly  incarcerated,  yet  men  who 
have  vibrant  important  stories  to  tell;  stories  filled  with  personal 
pain  and  tragic  social  histories;  stories  filled  with  spirit,  wisdom 
and  hard  lessons  learned. 

We  ask  where  and  how  freedom  exists  for  them,  as  they  live  out  their 
lives  in  an  absolutely  unfree  environment,  where  they  have  no  choices, 
where  their  days  are  regulated  down  to  the  last  minute  and  where  many 
are  in  "lock  down"  for  the  majority  of  their  daily  lives. 

We  acknowledge  the  humanity  and  soul  of  these  Native  American  men  over 
and  above  their  criminal  status,  by  providing  them  the  opportunity  to 
share  with  us  their  stories,  dreams  and  hopes.  We  show  how  they  try  to 
create  and  establish  a lived  experience  of  freedom,  in  an  environment 
completely  antithetical  to  that  notion,  as  they  rise  to  the  challenge 
to  build  self-esteem,  a sense  of  purpose,  and  a reason  to  live, 
through  resourcing  personal  inner  strength,  and  their  own  traditional 
cultural  and  sacred  ways.  They  speak  eloquently  and  with  great  feeling 
about  their  Spiritual  Circle,  the  drum,  the  Sweat  Lodge  and  how  these 
powerful  cultural  traditions  sustain  their  spirits,  and  keep  hope 
alive . 

We  also  showcase  current  trends  in  the  California  Department  of 
Corrections  to  promote  and  provide  innovative  programs  such  as  the 
Arts  and  Corrections  Program,  the  Native  American  Programs  and  to 
support  media  programs  such  as  this,  which  give  voice  to  people  who 
may  otherwise  have  none. 

— "RE:  Rustywire:  Where  are  the  You?"  

Date:  Tue,  Dun  24  2003  08:51  AM 

From:  rustywire@yahoo.com  (john  rustywire) 

Sub j : Homecoming  Dance 

Newsgroup:  alt. native 

Remember  Homecoming  Dance,  we  were  so  young  and  carefree  I had  no 
vehicle  to  go,  we  lived  so  many  miles  away  from  school  taking  the  bus 
early  in  the  morning,  up  at  six  and  home  by  six  thirty.  There  was  no 
hamburger  joint  only  the  trading  post,  and  no  way  to  go. 

I know  you  my  young  lady  wanted  to  dance  the  night  away,  I could  see 
it  in  your  eyes.  What  do  you  do  when  you  live  so  far  from  town.  I know 
you  want  to  go,  you  can  hear  the  music  and  laughter  far  away. 


Oh,  Hi.  I came  here  tonight  to  see  you.  Will  you  walk  with  me,  didn't 
I tell  you,  I have  nothing  really  to  offer  you,  but  look  here  is  my 
transistor  radio. 

Come  with  me  my  young  maiden,  up  on  the  mesa  we  go,  slowly  walking, 
quietly  under  the  night  sky,  oh  how  the  stars  shine...  Oh,  didn't  you 
know,  I found  KOMA,  the  radio  station  far  away. 

Look  there  is  flat  place  there.  Take  my  hand,  will  you  dance  with  me. 
Look  it's  easy,  stand  close  to  me.  The  floor  is  crowded  don't  you  see, 
all  the  animals  are  watching. 

Dance  with  me,  yes  I am  silly,  but  try  this  with  me.... I offer  you  the 
moon  and  those  juniper  trees  just  over  there.  I don't  know  why  juniper 
trees  they  are  just  there  for  the  taking,  so  I give  them  to  you,  your 
brothers  can  chop  them.  down.. just  kidding. 

This  rock  is  a cool  place  to  sit  and  a dance  floor  of  sand,  it  isn't 
much.  Thank  you... no  car,  no  money,  no  fancy  clothes,  no  place  to  eat, 
but  I remember  this  night  we  shared  a can  of  Pepsi,  two  spam 
sandwiches . 

We  stood  under  the  night  sky  and  we  danced  to  music  from  Oklahoma,  far 
away,  on  a dirt  floor  and  held  each  other  close  and  it  was  our 
homecoming  dance. 

It  was  a simple  affair  for  two  rez  kids,  I remember  the  place  well 

because  you  danced  that  night  with  me  South  of  Shiprock  on  the 

Navajo  rez  on  a nite  some  time  ago. 

<a  href="http: //www. geocities. com/ rustywi re" >n a va jo  spaceships</a> 

"RE : Poem:  Let  Me  Dance"  

Date:  Mon  24  Feb  2003  08:10:24  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename=" RUSTYWI RE  POEM" 
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Let  Me  Dance 
by  Dohnny  Rustywire 

I walk  this  land 

let  me  sing  a new  song 

let  me  dance  across  the  plains 

let  me  dance  across  mountains 

let  me  dance  across  low  valleys 

let  me  dance  so  that  it  makes  me  sing 

I am  so  tired 

sleep  can  not  find  me 

I go  lost  between  earth  and  sky 

The  sound  of  coyotes  and  owls  fill  my  heart 

I say  to  myself  where  are  you  going 

the  ribbon  of  my  life  travels  slow 

Slipping  and  sliding  I go 

I am  so  tired 


I walk  this  land 
let  me  sing  a new  song 


let  me  dance  across  the  plains 
let  me  dance  across  mountains 
let  me  dance  across  low  valleys 
let  me  dance  so  that  it  makes  me  sing 

I am  so  tired 

there  is  no  laughing  road 

Dawn  Boy  can  not  find  me 

hard  days  and  cold  nights 

the  trail  ruts  deep  and  hard 

what  is  it  I hear 

I am  so  tired 

I walk  this  land 

let  me  sing  a new  song 

let  me  dance  across  the  plains 

let  me  dance  across  mountains 

let  me  dance  across  low  valleys 

let  me  dance  so  that  it  makes  me  sing 

oh,  just  a word 

just  a word  is  good  to  hear 

it  is  a song  to  my  poor  soul 

you  count  and  what  you  do  matters 

you  have  a good  heart 

these  things  we  long  to  hear 

I walk  this  land 

let  me  sing  a new  song 

let  me  dance  across  the  plains 

let  me  dance  across  mountains 

let  me  dance  across  low  valleys 

let  me  dance  so  that  it  makes  me  sing 

I am  a man 

I am  more  than  an  Indian 

I am  more  than  a native 

I am  a person 

yo,  come  dance  with  me 

the  songs  come  from  our  hearts 

these  are  my  places 

and  let  us  travel  this  way  together 

let  our  hearts  sing 

let  us  dance  across  the  earth 

let  us  dance  across  the  sky 

let  us  sing 

let  us  dance 

it  is  good 

it  is  good 

so  we  go 

on  together 

Copyright  c.  1999,  Dohnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 

"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Sat,  15  Nov  2003  19:22:56  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea.org> 

Sub j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  November  17-23 

NOWEMAPA 

November 

Welehu 


17 


If  I can  hear  the  ocean's  song  and  feel  the  wind's  caress , then  I am 
at  peace. 

18 

All  things  return  to  the  ocean  at  last. 

19 


Wishes  made  by  starlight  are  wishes  born  of  the  heart. 

20 

The  fairy  terns  are  pale  ghosts  against  the  night  sky. 

21 

The  haunting  call  of  the  pueo  invokes  the  spirit  of  the  wind. 

22 


The  full  moon  is  rosy  with  the  glow  of  the  setting  sun,  and  the  clouds 
surrounding  it  are  royal  purple. 

23 

Heed  well  the  cycles  of  your  life. 


(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sander 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 
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Gone  to  seed  . . . due  as  I say,  not  as  I dew 
November  13,  2003 

The  Buzz  is  certainly  familiar  with  efforts  to  save  endangered  animal 
species.  But  we  weren't  aware  that  there  are  people  dedicated  to  saving 
seeds . 

Sure  enough,  a 20-year-old,  non-profit  Tucson  organization  does  just 
that,  and  the  result  is  some  tasty  food  cooked  up  by  chefs  around  the 
country,  including  at  the  Sheraton  Wild  Horse  Pass  Resort  & Spa  on  the 
Gila  River  Reservation  south  of  Phoenix. 

The  organization.  Native  Seeds/SEARCH,  works  to  conserve  and  distribute 
varieties  of  agricultural  seed  used  by  native  cultures  in  arid  regions  of 
the  southwestern  United  States  and  northwestern  Mexico.  Such  seeds,  which 
have  adapted  over  the  years  to  less-than-favorable  soil,  water  and  weather 
conditions,  in  many  cases  are  threatened  with  extinction  as  farming 
dwindles  on  reservations,  said  Kevin  Dahl,  executive  director  of  the 
organization . 

Several  restaurants,  including  Kai  at  Wild  Horse  Pass,  incorporate 
ingredients  grown  from  the  seeds  into  their  menus. 

"We  use  ingredients  traditionally  grown  here  on  the  reservation,"  said 
lanos  Wilder,  consulting  chef  at  Kai  and  owner  of  two  restaurants  in 
Tucson.  Kai,  which  rhymes  with  sky,  is  the  Pima  word  for  seed. 

Wilder  and  Sandy  Garcia,  chef  de  cuisine  at  Kai,  have  created  such 
dishes  as  Pima  yellow  watermelon  soup.  Garcia,  a member  of  New  Mexico's 
San  Duan  Pueblo  Tribe,  said  a lot  of  the  ingredients  he  uses  stem  from 
his  background. 

"My  uncle  always  had  a garden,  and  watching  him  gave  me  a feel  for 
this,"  he  said. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Arizona  Republic. 

"RE;  Moccasin  Flats  Aboriginal  Drama"  


Date:  Wed,  12  Nov  2003  08:12:36  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 


Sub j : NA  News  Item 
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Aboriginal  drama  debuts  tonight 

November  10,  2003 

By  BILL  BRIOUX  - Toronto  Sun 

Moccasin  Flats  (APTN,  10:30  p.m.)  is  a gritty  glimpse  inside  the  urban 
rez . 

The  six-episode  series  begins  tonight  at  10:30  p.m.  on  APTN.  (It  will 
also  be  repeated  on  the  weekend  as  well  as  on  Showcase  next  spring). 

The  half-hour  drama  is  set  on  a Native  ghetto  hidden  behind  the  idyllic 
wheat  fields  of  Regina.  It  is  a brutal,  hellish  setting  where  youth 
alcohol  and  drug  abuse  and  teen  (and  pre-teen)  prostitution  is  out  of 
control.  (The  lock-up  rate  there  for  Aboriginal  youth  is  10  times  the 
national  average). 

Enter  Dillon  (Justin  Toto),  a high  school  athlete  with  a chance  to 
escape  to  university  and  a better  life.  In  his  way  stands  his  former  best 
friend,  Jonathan  (Landon  Montour),  an  18-year-old  thug  feared  and  revered 
as  a gang  lord,  pimp  and  drug  dealer. 

Sarah  (Kristin  Friday)  is  the  17-year-old  prostitute  caught  in  the 
middle. 

It  is  an  all-too  familiar  story  that  could  have  (and  has)  been  set  in 
East  L.A.  or  the  hard  side  of  Chicago  with  African  American  or  Latino  kids 
fighting  through  their  own  tales  of  poverty  and  abuse.  Moccasin  Flats  is 
all  the  more  disturbing  in  that  it  is  a window  on  our  backyard,  albeit  a 
window  we  seldom  look  through. 

The  grisly  discovery  of  some  human  remains  gives  this  story  an 
aboriginal  twist  outside  the  usual  ghetto  fare.  The  dark  scandal  threatens 
to  rip  the  town  apart. 

This  series  grew  out  of  an  independent  feature  that  was  a recent  hit  at 
the  Sundance  Festival.  It  is  a total  Aboriginal  effort,  written  by 
Manitoba  Metis  Penny  Gummerson  and  Patrick  Tenascon,  an  Algonquin  from 
Quebec,  as  well  as  produced,  directed  and  acted  by  Aboriginals.  Besides 
the  principals  (who  include  familiar  faces  Gordon  Tootoosis  as  Joe  and 
Tantoo  Cardinal  as  Betty),  dozens  of  kids  from  the  Regina  rez  worked 
before  and  behind  the  camera,  with  36  youth  earning  filmmaking 
certificates  for  their  efforts. 

In  a season  where  any  Canadian  TV  drama  story  is  like  sighting  an 
eclipse,  slip  away  from  the  usual  American  fare  for  one  night  and  walk  a 
mile  in  these  moccasins. 

Copyright  c.  2003,  CANOE,  a division  of  Netgraphe  Inc. 
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Taos  Puebloan  Artist  of  Year 
November  17,  2003 
By  Leanne  Potts 
Journal  Staff  Writer 

Taos  Pueblo's  Robert  Mirabal  was  named  Artist  of  the  Year  on  Saturday 
night  at  the  2003  Native  American  Music  Awards. 

The  37-year-old  was  honored  for  his  album  "Indians  Indians."  It  was  the 
second  time  the  New  Mexico  native  has  won  the  Native  American  Music 


Academy's  top  honor. 

Known  as  the  Nammys,  the  6-year-old  Native  American  Music  Awards  are 
indigenous  America's  version  of  the  more  well-known  Grammys.  Awards  were 
handed  out  at  in  26  categories,  ranging  from  folk  to  hip-hop  at  a three- 
hour  ceremony  at  Isleta  Casino  and  Resort  in  Albuquerque. 

Dust  like  the  Grammys,  award  presentations  and  thank-  you  speeches 
alternated  with  live  performances  by  award  nominees.  Unlike  the  Grammys, 
the  Nammys  were  not  televised. 

Hosts  Conroy  Chino  and  Darrell  Lawrence  made  jokes  aimed  at  the  mostly 
Native  American  audience  of  around  2,000j  there  were  many  references  to 
bologna,  a staple  on  the  reservation.  "I've  gone  from  being  the  Indian  in 
the  cupboard  to  the  Indian  in  the  Cabinet,"  Chino  joked  about  his  present 
job  as  state  Labor  secretary. 

The  evening's  highlight  was  Derek  Miller's  performance  of  his  Song-of- 
the-Year-nominated  tune  "Music  Is  the  Medicine."  Miller,  a member  of  the 
Mohawk  Nation,  looked  and  sounded  like  a member  of  one  of  the  "The"  bands, 
skinny  and  shaggy  haired  and  playing  a growling,  punk-tinged  guitar  that 
he  tossed  to  the  stage  floor  at  the  end  of  the  song. 

Miller  was  nominated  for  four  Nammys,  more  than  any  other  artist  this 
year.  He  only  took  home  one,  though.  Best  Blues/Dazz  Recording  for  his 
album  "Music  Is  the  Medicine." 

Dana,  a Lumbee  from  North  Carolina,  won  the  Nammy  for  Best  Female  Artist 

Arizona's  Pima  Express  won  the  Best/Folk  Country  award  for  their  album 
"Voice  Upon  the  Wind." 

Burning  Sky,  a Navajo/White  River  Ute  group,  won  Duo/Group  of  the  Year. 

The  Navajo  Nation's  Marlena  Begaye  was  named  the  Debut  Artist  of  the 
Year.  Tribal  Live,  a Window  Rock,  Ariz. -based  group,  won  the  Nammy  for 
Best  Rap/Hip  Hop  Recording  for  their  release  "True  II  Life:  the  10  Letter 
Theory. " 

Cherokee  rapper  Litefoot  was  named  Best  Male  Artist. 

Alaskan  group  Pamyua  won  Record  of  the  Year  for  their  world  music 
release  "Caught  In  the  Act." 

Albuquerque's  Red  Earth  won  Best  World  Music  Recording  for  their  album 
"Zia  Soul."  The  seven-piece  party  band  closed  the  show  with  a rousing 
performance  of  their  song  "438." 

Former  Village  People  member  Felipe  Rose  (he  was  the  Indian  in  the 
legendary  disco-era  group)  won  Song  of  the  Year  for  his  dance  anthem 
"We're  Still  Here."  Rose,  of  Lakota  Sioux  ancestry,  has  traded  the 
outlandish  Indian  costume  he  wore  in  the  '70s  for  more  subdued  Native  duds 
braids  and  turquoise  jewelry. 

"It's  wonderful  to  be  accepted  as  a Native  artist,"  he  said  when  he 
accepted  his  award. 

Dohn  Densmore,  drummer  for  The  Doors,  was  presented  with  a lifetime 
achievement  award  for  his  philanthropic  work  and  his  musical 
collaborations  with  Native  artists. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Albuquerque  Dournal. 

"RE : OKC  Sovereignty  Rally"  

Date:  Mon,  17  Nov  2003  21:06:26  -0600 
From:  "jkdowell"  <jkdowell@earthlink.net> 

Sub j : OKC  Sovereignty  Rally 

PRO-INDIAN  SOVEREIGNTY  RALLY. 

TELL  ONE  NATION  AND  FARM  BUREAU ...  INDIAN  PEOPLE  WILL  NOT  PAY  THEM  TO 
LOBBY  AGAINST  INDIAN  SOVEREIGNTY 


SUNDAY,  NOVEMBER  23,  1-5PM 
OKlahoma  City  COX  CONVENTION  CENTER 


Downtown  at  Broadway  & Sheridan 


A peaceful  demonstration  in  support  of  Indian  sovereignty  with  the  goal 
of  educating  participants  on  taxation  and  sovereignty  issues,  with 
prayers,  our  elders,  children,  the  drum,  music  and  food. 

DURING  THE  FB  STATEWIDE  MEETING 

Farm  Bureau  Insurance  is  a founding  member  of  the  anti-Indian 
sovereignty  group  ONE  NATION  whose  mission  is  to  "push  back"  the 
sovereign  status  of  Indian  governments  through  lobbying  efforts  and  by 
spreading  outright  lies!  FARM  BUREAU  Public  Policy  director  leramy  Rich 
is  ONE  NATION  Co-chair.  For  more  info: jkdowell@earthlink. net  or 
918-457-5542. 

IK  Dowell 
Qua paw/Cherokee 

Eagle  & Condor  Indigenous  Peoples'  Alliance 
PO  Box  762 
Park  Hill,  OK 
74451 
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Aboriginal  Community  Events  Listing 
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DECEMBER  2003 

December  13-14  2003 
Prayer  House  Outreach  Hosts 
Shane  D.  Zotigh  Memorial  Powwow 
Long  Beach,  CA  (location  TBA) 

Contact  Ben  Wolf  562-624-5932 

FEBRUARY  2004 

February  26  - March  14,  2004 

Native  Earth  Performance:  The  Artshow  by  Alanis  King 
Toronto,  ON 
416  531  1402 

MARCH  2004 

March  26,  27,  28,  2004 
WARRIORS  ON  ICE 

National  Native  Hockey  Championships,  Yellowknife,  Northwest  Territories. 
3oe  Bailey 

Phone:  (867)  920-8083 

Fax:  (867)  873-0622 

web  site:  www.warriorsonice.com 


California's  Native  News  Updated  August  20,  2003 

http://www.ocbtracker.com/index.html 

December  5-7,  2003 


29  Palms  Band  of  Mission  Indians  December  Powwow 
Trump  29  Casino 


Indio,  CA 

Info:  (760)  775-3239 


January  2-3,2004 

After  the  New  Year  Contest  Pow  Wow 
Shonto  Preparatory  School 
hwy  98/160 
Shonto,  Az 

M/C-Dennis  Bowen-Tuba  City  AZjA/D-Lee  Williams,  Tempe  AZ; 
Host  Northern  Drum-Eagle  Creek  Singers,  Dennehotso  AZ; 
HeadMan/Lady-pick  per  session; 

Grand  Entry-Fri( Jan  2)  7 pm,  Sat(Jan  3)  1 & 7 pm; 

Special  Contest-Men's  Grass  Dance  Special  and  Drum  Contest; 
Flag  Ceremony  and  Veterans  Give-Away 
Info:  928/672-2652 


Whispering  Winds  Updated  August  20,  2003 

A Magazine  of  American  Indian  Crafts*Material  Culture*Powwow 
http: //www. whisper ingwind . com/ 

NOVEMBER  2003 

27- 28  33rd  Annual  Poarch  Creek  Indians  Competition  Pow  Wow.  Atmore,  AL. 

Info:  Contact  Theresa  Cox  or  Lori  Findley,  (251)  368-9136. 

28- 30  37th  Annual  Louisiana  Indian  Heritage  Assn  (LIHA)  Powwow.  Hidden 
Oaks  Campground,  Robert,  LA.  Info:  (504)  367-1375;  Traders:  (504)  367-1375. 
www.liha-news.com  or  email  andi4769@aol.com 

29- 30  First  Annual  Trader's  Moon  Powwow.  Marketplace  of  Carlisle, 

Carlisle,  OH.  Info:  (513)  737-4141. 

DECEMBER  2003 

6 2nd  Annual  NACC  Powwow.  Santa  Rosa,  CA. 

Info:  (707)  544-3244 

6 5th  Annual  Holiday  Powwow.  Oakland,  CA. 
info:  (510)  208-1870. 

13-14  Shane  D.  Zotigh  Memorial  Powwow.  Location  TBA,  Long  Beach,  CA. 

Info:  (562)  624-5932. 

20  Thunderbird  American  Indian  Dancers  Powwow.  Chelsea  McBurney  YMCA 
(no  city  state  or  contact  provided). 

31-Jan  1 Red  Road  New  Year  Powwow.  Fresno,  CA. 

Info:  (559)  252-8659. 

JANUARY  2004 

Dec  31-Jan  11  Thunder  in  the  Desert.  10,000  years  of  culture, 

150  tribal  nations,  13  days,  1 location  - Rillito  Raceway  Park, 

Tucson,  AZ.  Info,  www.usaindianinfo.org  or  call  (520)  622-4900 
17  Morning  Star  Celebration.  John  Carroll  School,  Bel  Air,  MD. 

Info:  (410)  838-8333  ext  14.  email:  glsjcs@yahoo.com 
24  Thunderbird  American  Indian  Dancers  Powwow.  Chelsea  McBurney  YMCA 
(no  city  state  or  contact  provided). 

FEBRUARY  2004 

7 5TH  Annual  Stockton  Winter  Benefit  Powwow. 

Info:  Julie  (209)  477-5383  or  twolegsx2@yahoo.com 

28  Thunderbird  American  Indian  Dancers  Powwow.  Chelsea  McBurney  YMCA 
(no  city  state  or  contact  provided). 

MARCH  2004 

5-7  Middle  Tennessee  State  University  5th  American  Indian  Festival, 
Tennessee  Livestock  Center,  Murf reesboro,  TN 


Website: http: //www. mtsu.edu/~powwow  email:  powwow@mtsu.edu 
phone:  615-898-2872.  All  dancers  welcome.  All  drums  welcome. 

Venders  by  invitation  only. 

26-28  39th  Annual  Florida  Indian  Hobbyist  Association  Powwow. 

Savannah  Recreational  Area,  Ft  Pierce,  FL.  Vendors  by  invitation  only. 
Info:  Tye  Bell  (772)  466-7379  or  email  tye_bell@bellsouth.net. 

Visit  our  website  at  www.fiha.org 

APRIL  2004 

24  Thunderbird  American  Indian  Dancers  Powwow.  Chelsea  McBurney  YMCA 
(no  city  state  or  contact  provided). 

2003  Powwows  in  the  United  Kingdom 

DECEMBER  6th  MILTON  KEYNES  KINGSTHORPE  MIDDLE  SCHOOL, 

NORTHFIELD  WAY,  NORTHAMPTON 
01752  845092 


Native  American  Times  National  Pow-wow  Events 

http: //www. nati vet imes . com/ index. asp Pact ion=displayarticle&article_id=2361 

Updated  August  20,  2003 


NOVEMBER 

Nov.  29  - 14th  Annual  Yap  Ye  Iswa  Festival,  1536  Tom  Steven  Rd,  Rock  Hill, 
SC  info:  803-328-2427 

Nov.  29-30  - International  Pow  Wow,  Skydome,  Toronto,  Canada, 
info:  519-754-0040 

DECEMBER 

Dec.  12-14  - Native  Heritage  Gathering  Assoc.  Pow-wow.  Wickham  Park 
Pavilion,  Melbourne,  Fla.  321-749-3692. 

Dec.  13  - NASCA  (Native  American  Spiritual  and  Cultural  Awareness  Club, 
First  Nations  Prisoners)  Lincoln,  Neb.  Info:  Scott  Roberts  402-471-3161. 


Gathering  of  Nations  Powwow  Calendar 
http: //www. gat her ingof nations . com/powwows/ 

Updated  August  20,  2003 

November  27-28  - 33rd  Annual  Thanksgiving  Intertribal  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Atmore,  Alabama. 

Notes:  Gates  open  at  9:00  a.m.  $5.00  admission  per  day. 

No  pets  or  ice  chest  allowed, 

craft  booth  information  contact  Glenda  Carlton  at  251-368-9136,  ext.  2289 
Contact:  Theresa  Cox,  5811  lack  Springs  Road,  Atmore,  AL  36502 
251-368-9136,  ext.  2209  or  tcox@poarchcreekindians-nsn.gov. 

November  27-30  - Thanksgiving  Powwow 
Location:  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

Notes:  Biggest  Yearly  Powwow  in  Minneapolis  Starts  Thanksgiving  Evening 
7 PM  Friday,  Sat  & Sun  1 PM  Grand  Entry  Team  Dancing  - Adult  Category  16+ 
Ir  Category  15  and  Under  Miss  Minneapolis  - Royalty  Ir  Miss  Minneapolis 
Lil  Miss  Minneapolis  Minneapolis  Brave. 

Contact:  powwowll@msn.com  , 651-462-4983,  651-353-4983  10E  BIG  BEAR. 

November  29  - 14th  Annual  Yap  Ye  Iswa  Festival 
Location:  1536  Tom  Steven  Rd.,  Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina. 

Contact:  803-328-2427. 

November  29  - 7th  Annual  Alabama-Coushatta  Children's  Pow-wow 
Location:  Multi-Purpose  Center,  Livingston,  Texas. 

Notes:  Head  Man  Dancer-lamie  Noble  Stroud  Oklahoma 
Head  Lady  Dancer-Georgia  Noble,  Stroud  Oklahoma 


Head  Lil  Boy  Dancen-Michael  Johnson,  Dallas  Texas 
Head  Lil  Girl  Dancer-Sequoya  Obe,  Livingston  Texas 
Head  Singen-Chanles  Logan,  Shawnee  Oklahoma 
AD-Quannah  WhiteThunden  and  Roland  Castillo 
MC-Richard  Attocknie-Carnegie  Oklahoma  HG-TBA 

Pow-wow  Will  be  held  at  the  Alabama-Coushatta  Multi-Purpose  Center. 

Hwy  190  Between  Livingston  and  Woodville  Texas,  90  Miles  NE  of  Houston 
Contest  pow-wow  for  these  categories:  Tiny  Tots  0-6,  Lil  Boys-Girls(7-ll) , 
Jr  Girls-Boys(12-15) , Teen  Boys-Girls(16-18) 
also  added  this  year  Woman's  Cloth  (18-up) 

Gourd  Dancing  12pm  & 6pm,  Supper  5pm  Grand  Entries  1pm  & 7pm 

Dancer  must  make  both  grand  entries 

Princesses,  Drums,  Gourd  Dancers  and  Public  Welcome 

Vendor  Information  Please  Call  No  Drugs  or  Alcohol  Permitted. 

Contact:  Contact  Delbert  or  Herb  Johnson  (936)563-1201  PW  Info, 

Vendor  Call  Sylvia  936-563-2303  or  email  ac_child@yahoo.com 

November  29-30  - International  Powwow 
Location:  Skydome,  Toronto,  Canada. 

Contact:  519-751-0040. 

December  12-14  - 2nd  Annual  Native  Heritage  Gathering  Inc.'s  Pow  Wow 
Location:  Wickham  Park  Pavilion,  Melbourne,  Florida. 

Notes:  2nd  Annual  NHGI  Pow  Wow,  Adults  - $6.00,  Children  (5-12)  - $4.00, 
Seniors  (over  55)  - $4.00. 

Contact:  Dawn  at  (321)  749-3692  or  Rita  at  (321)  749-3693, 

Fax  (321)  242-1308,  email:  SouthWind75@aol.com 

December  12-14  - 7th  Annual  Winter  Gathering 
Location:  Coachella,  California. 

Notes:  No  admission  or  registration  fee.  Grand  Entry  Fri-6pm 
Sat-12noon  & 6pm  Sun-12noon.  $16,000 

Drum  Contest  lst-$6000  plus  jackets  2nd-$4000  3rd-$3000  4th-$2000  5th-$1000 
M.C.  Tom  Phillips  Head  Woman- Josephine  George  Head  Man-Ardell  Scalplock 
Head  Drum  Judge-Earl  Wood  Arena  Director-Rick  Yazzie. 

Contact:  Brandy  Good  Buffalo  760  775-3239 
email-bgoodbuffalo@trump29casino.com 

January  17,  2004  - Morning  Star  Celebration 
Location:  John  Carroll  School,  Bel  Air,  Maryland. 

Notes:  A benefit  pow  wow  for  St  Labre  Indian  School,  Ashland,  MT. 

Doors  open  11  am.  Gourd  Dancing  12:30,  Grand  Entry  1 pm. 

MC  Clayton  Old  Elk.  Head  Dancers  will  be  students  from  St  Labre. 

Feed  and  evening  dancing. 

Contact:  Gary  Scholl  410-838-8333  exl4,  glsjcs@yahoo.com 


Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors : 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Hoop: 

Jo-ann/Waseskun  Healing  Center,  Brigitte  Thimiakis,  Sue  Buck,  Gary  Smith, 
Chris  Milda,  Irlandesa,  Frosty  Deere,  Johnny  Rustywire,  Debbie  Sanders, 
Janet  Smith,  Jo  Kay  Dowell 
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Native  Crossings  (c)  is  a separately  emailed 
suppliment  to  Wotanging  Ikche  (c)  Native  American  News  (c) 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  in  Indian  Country 
who  have  begun  their  spirit  journeys 

It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
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Susie  Towie-Thornton 
November  14,  2003 

TAHLEQUAH  - Funeral  services  for  Susie  Towie-Thornton,  age  93,  of 
Tahlequah  will  be  held  at  10:00  a.m.,  November  13,  2003,  at  the  Hart 
Family  Funeral  Home  Chapel  with  Rev.  John  Lee  of  Park  Hill  Baptist  Church 
officiating.  Interment  will  be  at  the  Towie  Cemetery  under  the  direction 
of  Hart  Funeral  Home. 

Serving  as  pallbearers  will  be  lason  Tillery,  Michael  Tillery,  Dim  Bagby, 
Mark  Quinton,  Richard  Osburn  and  Mark  Worthington. 

Susie  Thornton  was  born  to  Deff  and  Waiter  (Miller)  Towie  on  December  18, 
1909  in  Tahlequah,  Oklahoma  and  passed  away  on  November  10,  2003  in 
Claremore,  Oklahoma.  Susie  was  an  exceptional  wife,  homemaker,  and 
grandmother.  She  was  a talented  cook  and  made  fried  chicken,  smothered 
steak,  pies  and  cobblers  for  her  family  and  friends  to  enjoy.  She  raised 
cattle  and  horses  and  kept  a meticulous  home.  Her  many  hobbies  included 
quilting  and  sewing,  and  the  ancient  art  of  Native  American  herbal 
medicines,  which  she  learned  from  her  Keetowah  grandmother.  She  loved  to 
read  anything  she  could  get  her  hands  on  from  the  Bible  to  medical 
journals.  And  with  her  keen  mind  and  memory,  she  retained  and  used  this 
knowledge.  Susie  loved  her  family  dearly,  and  time  spent  with  them  was 
precious  to  her.  She  attended  the  Assembly  of  God  church  and  the  Emmanuel 
Baptist  Church  in  Claremore.  A true  friend  to  many,  she  will  be  missed  by 
all  who  knew  her. 

Susie  is  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  her  husband  Nick  in  1979,  her 
sisters,  Geneva  Wilson,  Louise  Pritchett;  her  brothers,  Alec  Towie,  Hesse 
Towie  and  two  special  uncles,  Wilson  and  Lincoln  Towie.  Susie  is  survived 
by  her  daughter,  Mary  Hanson  of  Claremore,  one  son.  Royal  Thornton  and 
wife  Helen  of  Bartlesville,  OK;  two  sisters,  Hennie  Quinton  of  Tahlequah, 
Katie  Wacochie  of  Tahlequah;  sister-in-law,  Hosephine  Chaney  of  Tulsa,  OK; 
two  grandchildren,  Linda  Lower  and  husband  Charles,  Celeste  Tillery  and 
husband  Terry  all  of  Claremore,  OK;  two  great  grandchildren,  Michael  David 
Tillery  of  Vinita,  OK  and  Dason  Brian  Tillery  of  Tulsa,  OK;  many  nieces. 


nephews,  cousins,  aunts,  uncles;  as  well  as  a host  of  friends  and  loved 
ones . 

Hart  Family  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Tahlequah  Daily  Press. 
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Geoffrey  Theodore  Wilcox 
November  15,  2003 

Holy  Rosary  for  Geoffrey  Theodore  "Ted"  Wilcox,  were  held  Monday, 

October  13,  2003  at  St.  Joseph's  Catholic  Church  with  Father  Dan  Hussey 
officiating.  Mass  of  the  Christian  Burial  was  held  Tuesday,  October  14, 

2003  at  St.  Joseph's  Catholic  Church  with  Father  Dan  Hussey  officiating. 
Interment  was  held  Wednesday,  October  15,  2003  at  Desert  View  Cemetery  in 
Winslow. 

Ted  succumbed  to  complications  of  diabetes  on  Friday,  October  10,  2003 
at  Good  Samaritan  Hospital  in  Phoenix.  He  had  been  in  St.  Mary's  Hospital 
in  Tucson  for  six  weeks  before  being  transferred  to  Phoenix  where  he 
continued  his  confinement  for  another  six  weeks. 

Ted  was  born  to  Joseph  B.  Wilcox  Sr.  and  Dorothy  Gabaldon  on  January  30, 
1943.  Ted's  clans  were  the  Tewa  Winter  People  of  San  Juan  Pueblo,  born  for 
the  To'bahaa  or  Edgewater  People  of  the  Navajo.  He  attended  Winslow  Public 
Schools  from  K-12.  Ted  decided  to  become  a teacher  early  in  life.  He  was 
impressed  with  some  of  his  own  teachers  in  elementary  school.  They  were 
master  teachers  Virginia  Allen,  Hally  Duckworth  and  Helen  Campbell,  just 
to  name  a few.  He  remained  friends  with  these  ladies  throughout  his  life. 

He  did  well  in  school  and  excelled  in  sports. 

He  left  Winslow  to  attend  Arkansas  Tech  in  Russellville,  Arkansas  on 
three  athletic  scholarships:  football,  basketball  and  baseball.  After  his 
freshman  year  in  college  he  decided  to  transfer  to  Northern  Arizona 
University.  He  pitched  for  the  Lumberjacks  one  season.  There  he  also  met 
his  future  wife,  Lucille.  He  graduated  in  1967  with  a bachelor's  degree  in 
Education  and  a minor  in  Math.  Ted  pushed  on  to  obtain  his  Master's  Degree 
in  Education  from  NAU  and  later  on,  administrative  certification. 

Ted  took  a position  at  Dilcon  School  where  he  taught  7th  and  8th  graders. 
After  a year  and  a half  he  started  teaching  6th  grade  at  Washington 
Elementary  School.  He  worked  for  WUSD  No.  1 for  28  years.  He  taught  Math 
at  the  junior  high  school  level  and  then  returned  to  Jefferson  Elementary 
School  as  principal.  He  served  as  principal  for  18  years  until  his  illness 
forced  him  into  retirement. 

Ted  started  the  6th  grade  camp  out  for  the  school  district.  He  did  all 
he  could  to  make  education  a wide  variety  of  experiences  for  his  students. 
He  was  the  initiator  of  the  teacher  in-services.  Mr.  Peters  got  a few  gray 
hairs  at  this  program's  inception.  Ted  was  not  afraid  to  "rock  the  boat" 
if  it  meant  new  and  enlightening  experiences  for  his  students.  He  served 
on  the  steering  committee  for  the  JOM  Program  for  our  school  district's 
Native  American  students.  He  could  also  claim  honorary  membership  in  the 
Winslow  High  School's  Tribe  of  Many  Feathers  Indian  Club,  as  many  of  their 
functions  were  held  in  his  home.  He  even  coached  football,  basketball  and 
baseball  at  Winslow  High  School  for  eight  years. 

Ted  loved  sports  and  being  active.  He  enjoyed  baseball,  softball, 
bowling,  golf  and  tennis.  He  taught  tennis  for  the  Winslow  City  Recreation 
for  a few  summers.  He  went  hunting,  fishing  and  quail  hunting.  Over  the 
years,  he  and  his  wife  welcomed  many  young  men  and  women  who  resided  in 
Winslow  Residential  Hall  (Emmons  Dorm)  into  their  home  and  they  became 
part  of  the  family.  He  always  emphasized  that  getting  a good  education  was 
the  best  way  to  make  a better  life  for  themselves.  He  was  active  in  St. 


Joseph's  Catholic  Church,  serving  on  many  different  committees  including 
three  terms  on  the  parish  Council  and  lectoring  for  many  years.  Ted  was 
very  active  in  his  community.  He  was  a member  of  the  Winslow  Kiwanis  Club 
and  the  BPOE  Elks  Lodge  #536.  He  served  as  Marshal  on  the  election  board 
and  served  a term  on  the  Council  for  Aging. 

Ted  loved  Winslow  and  his  "second  family,"  the  WUSD  employees.  Winslow 
folks  helped  keep  track  of  him  after  he  became  impaired  the  last  few  years 
of  his  life.  He  was  so  outgoing  and  loved  to  socialize  all  over  town.  He 
was  also  the  family  comic.  Some  did  not  believe  he  was  impaired  because  he 
was  such  a talker.  Few  knew  he  was  legally  blind  on  his  left  side  and 
would  wonder  why  he  didn't  respond  if  they  waved,  as  he  was  such  a 
friendly  fellow.  He  was  truly  a hometown  product,  born  and  raised  here  in 
Winslow.  He  was  up  against  all  odds  from  the  start  and  had  humble 
beginnings.  He  often  said  with  pride,  "just  from  the  neighborhood  I grew 
up  in  we  had  11  college  graduates,  all  minorities"...  no  easy 
accomplishment  in  that  day  and  age.  These  young  people  formed  a tight  bond 
and  have  kept  in  touch  through  the  years.  He  loved  his  children  and  his 
grandchildren  and  supported  them  in  all  their  activities.  He  would  say 
that  Winslow  was  a good  place  to  live  and  raise  children. 

He  leaves  behind  to  cherish  his  memory,  his  wife  of  38  years,  Lucille.  A 
daughter,  Toni  Villanueva  (Richard),  a son  Tim  (LaVonne)  and  seven 
grandchildren  and  many,  many  more  grandchildren  who  called  him  "Papa";  his 
mother,  Dorothy  Wilcox,  three  brothers,  Joe  Jr.  (Elvira),  Willis  Dean 
(Millie)  and  William  George  (Doris),  and  his  sister  Eleanor  Reyes  (Gibbie) . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Joseph  B.  Wilcox  Sr.,  his 
brother  Norman  Wilcox;  his  sister  Verna  Wilcox  and  a grandson,  Skylar 
Wilcox. 

Contributions  in  the  name  of  Geoffrey  Theodore  Wilcox  can  be  made  to  the 
American  Diabetes  Research  Program  through  the  American  Diabetes 
Association,  8125  N.  23rd  Avenue,  #222,  Phoenix,  AZ  85021. 

Arrangements  were  under  the  direction  of  Greer's  Scott  Mortuary  of 
Winslow. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Winslow  Mail. 
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November  11,  2003 
Berry  E.  Oxendine 

LUMBERTON  - Berry  Ellis  Oxendine,  64,  of  2589  Martin  Road,  died  Sunday, 
Nov.  9,  2003,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  3 p.m.  Wednesday  in  Faith  of  Calvary 
Baptist  Church  by  the  Revs.  Chalmis  Kerns  and  Horace  Oxendine.  Burial  will 
be  in  Reedy  Branch  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Oxendine  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Geraldine  S.  Oxendine  of  the  home; 
two  sons,  Craig  A.  Oxendine  of  Lumberton  and  Stacy  Oxendine  of  St.  Pauls; 
a daughter,  Berri  L.  Lambert  of  St.  Pauls;  a brother,  Earl  D.  Oxendine  of 
Hope  Mills;  three  sisters,  Elsie  Dowdy  of  Fayetteville,  Elizabeth 
Ochieltree  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  Jessie  B.  Crockette  of  Pineville,  La.;  and 
two  grandchildren. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Saint  Pauls 
Funeral  Home  in  St.  Pauls. 

November  12,  2003 

Lance  Chavis 

PEMBROKE  - Lance  Chavis,  75,  of  616B  Locklear  Court,  died  Monday,  Nov. 
10,  2003,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Lumberton. 


The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  2 p.m.  Thursday  in  Revels  Funeral  Home 
chapel  in  Pembroke  by  the  Revs.  Alonza  Oxendine  and  Bryan  K.  Oxendine. 
Burial  will  be  in  Harpers  Ferry  Baptist  Church  cemetery. 

Mr.  Chavis  is  survived  by  a son,  Howard  Barton  of  Pembroke;  four 
daughters,  Verdie  Jacobs  and  Carolyn  Hardin,  both  of  Lumberton,  and  Linda 
Pevia  and  Loudia  Barton,  both  of  Baltimore;  four  sisters,  Thelma  Hammonds, 
Margie  Dial  and  Margaret  Godwin,  all  of  Pembroke,  and  Ann  Johnson  of 
Virginia;  26  grandchildren;  and  10  great-grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  the  funeral  home. 

Lena  B.  Oxendine 

FAIRMONT  - Ms.  Lena  Bell  Oxendine,  42,  of  37  Hope  Lane,  died  Monday,  Nov. 
10,  2003. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  2 p.m.  Thursday  in  Pleasant  View 
Baptist  Church  by  the  Revs.  Ricky  Burnett  and  Gary  Deese.  Burial  will  be 
in  the  church  cemetery. 

Ms.  Oxendine  is  survived  by  a daughter,  Arlena  V.  Oxendine  of  the  home; 
her  parents,  Arester  and  Arminda  Oxendine  of  Rowland;  a brother,  Arester 
Oxendine  3r.  of  Rowland;  and  two  sisters,  Mary  H.  Hunt  of  Fairmont  and 
Arlinda  Jones  of  Pembroke. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Floyd  Funeral 
Services  in  Fairmont  and  at  other  times  at  the  home  of  Arminda  Oxendine, 

114  Grantham  Loop,  Rowland. 

Berry  E.  Oxendine 

LUMBERTON  - Berry  Ellis  Oxendine,  64,  of  2589  Martin  Road,  died  Sunday, 
Nov.  9,  2003,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  3 p.m.  today  in  Faith  of  Calvary 
Baptist  Church  by  the  Revs.  Chalmis  Kerns  and  Horace  Oxendine.  Burial  will 
be  in  Reedy  Branch  Cemetery.  Arrangements  are  being  handled  by  Saint  Pauls 
Funeral  Home  of  St.  Pauls. 

Mr.  Oxendine  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Geraldine  S.  Oxendine  of  the  home; 
two  sons,  Craig  A.  Oxendine  of  Lumberton  and  Stacy  Oxendine  of  St.  Pauls; 
a daughter,  Berri  L.  Lambert  of  St.  Pauls;  a brother,  Earl  D.  Oxendine  of 
Hope  Mills;  four  sisters,  Cornelius  Kennedy  of  Raeford,  Elsie  Dowdy  of 
Fayetteville,  Elizabeth  Ochieltree  of  Augusta,  Ga.,  and  Jessie  B. 

Crockette  of  Pineville,  La.;  and  two  grandchildren . 

November  14,  2003 

Danny  M.  Britt 

LUMBERTON  - Danny  Morris  Britt,  63,  of  10327  N.C.  41  N.,  died  Wednesday, 
Nov.  12,  2003,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  3 p.m.  Saturday  in  Smyrna  Baptist 
Church  by  the  Rev.  Shelly  Dial.  Burial  will  be  in  Robeson  Memorial  Park. 

Mr.  Britt  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Earm  N.  Britt;  three  sons,  Johnny 
Norton  and  Donnie  Norton,  both  of  Lumberton,  and  Chris  Britt  of  Salisbury; 
five  daughters,  Linda  Norton  and  Margie  Carver,  both  of  the  home,  Robbin 
Davis  and  Fannie  Sampson,  both  of  Lumberton,  and  Carolyn  Floyd  of 
Cherokee;  two  sisters,  Shelby  Faulk  of  Orrum  and  Carolyn  Bock  of  Monroe; 
four  brothers.  Buddy  Britt,  John  Wicker  Jr.  and  Roger  Britt,  all  of 
Lumberton,  and  Holice  Britt  of  Orrum;  21  grandchildren;  and  seven  great- 
grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  in  Lumberton. 

Vickey  D.  Locklear 

LUMBERTON  - Mrs.  Vickey  Meschell  Deese  Locklear,  36,  of  1477  Singletary 
Road,  died  Sunday,  Nov.  9,  2003,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  2 p.m.  Saturday  in  New  Point  Baptist 
Church  by  the  Revs.  Mike  Coble,  Ronald  Locklear  and  Terry  Oxendine.  Burial 
will  be  in  the  church  cemetery.  Arrangements  are  being  handled  by  Revels 
Funeral  Home  of  Lumberton. 

Mrs.  Locklear  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Clarence  P.  Locklear  of  the 
home;  two  sons,  Victor  Keeter  of  Wingate  and  Bradley  Locklear  of  the  home; 


two  stepsons,  Kent  P.  Locklear  and  Kitrick  W.  Locklear  of  Lumberton;  a 
sister,  Virginia  Gleaton  of  North,  S.C.;  and  a brother,  Raymond  Deese  of 
Laurel  Hill. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  the  church. 

Seth  T.  Keeter 

LUMBERTON  - Seth  Timothy  Keeter,  14,  of  1477  Singletary  Road,  died 
Tuesday,  Nov.  11,  2003,  in  Duke  University  Medical  Center  in  Durham. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  2 p.m.  Saturday  in  New  Point  Baptist 
Church  by  the  Revs.  Mike  Coble,  Ronald  Locklear  and  Terry  Oxendine.  Burial 
will  be  in  the  church  cemetery.  Arrangements  are  being  handled  by  Revels 
Funeral  Home  of  Lumberton. 

Seth  is  survived  by  his  father,  Daniel  Keeter  of  Wingate;  his  stepfather 
Clarence  P.  Locklear  of  Lumberton;  two  brothers,  Victor  Keeter  of  Wingate 
and  Bradley  Locklear  of  Lumberton;  two  stepbrothers,  Kent  P.  Locklear  and 
Kitrick  W.  Locklear,  both  of  Lumberton;  his  maternal  grandparents,  the  Rev 
Dale  Deese  and  Joyce  Deese  of  Laurel  Hill;  and  his  paternal  grandparents, 
Arter  and  Artha  Keeter  of  Wingate. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  the  church. 

November  15,  2003 
Purvis  G.  Brewington 

CLINTON  - Purvis  Gene  Brewington,  57,  of  1195  Mount  Moriah  Church  Road, 
died  Wednesday,  Nov.  12,  2003,  in  Sampson  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  3 p.m.  Sunday  in  First  United 
Pentecostal  Church  in  Rowland  by  the  Revs.  Vernell  Blue  and  Jason  Branch. 
Burial  will  be  in  Lumbee  Memorial  Gardens  in  Lumberton. 

Mr.  Brewington  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Glenda  L.  Locklear  of  the  home; 
four  sons,  Larry  W.  Locklear  of  Lumberton,  Robert  L.  Locklear  and  Purvis  G 
Jones,  both  of  Red  Springs,  and  Garry  Jones  Jr.  of  Ohio;  a daughter, 

Halona  F.  Brewington  of  the  home;  five  brothers,  Paul  W.  Brewington,  and 
Ronnie  Brewington,  both  of  Clinton,  Bobby  R.  Brewington  and  Tim  Brewington 
both  of  Fayetteville,  and  Alfred  Brewington  of  Brunswick  County;  two 
sisters,  Elisa  D.  Brewington  and  Susan  Brewington,  both  of  Roseboro;  a 
grandchild;  and  four  stepgrandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Locklear  & Son 
Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 

November  16,  2003 

Ethel  G.  Oxendine 

FAIRMONT  - Mrs.  Ethel  Graham  Oxendine,  88,  of  6096  Iona  Church  Road, 
died  Friday,  Nov.  14,  2003,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center  in 
Lumberton . 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  3 p.m.  Monday  in  New  Bethel  Holiness 
Methodist  Church  in  Rowland  by  the  Revs.  Johnny  Locklear,  James  H.  Woods 
and  Crafton  Chavis.  Burial  will  be  in  the  church  cemetery. 

Mrs.  Oxendine  is  survived  by  a son,  Frank  Oxendine  Jr.  of  Lumberton;  two 
daughters.  Myrtle  Lowery  of  Fairmont  and  Patricia  Graham  of  Lumberton;  two 
adoptive  sons,  Elmer  Hammond  of  Fayetteville  and  Jerry  Oxendine  of 
Fairmont;  two  brothers.  Buddy  Oxendine  of  Shannon  and  Columbus  Oxendine  of 
Lumberton;  two  sisters,  Purnell  Oxendine  of  Lumberton  and  Julie  Rivenbark 
of  Burgaw;  21  grandchildren;  23  great-grandchildren;  and  13  great-great- 
grandchildren . 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Floyd  Funeral 
Services  in  Fairmont  and  at  other  times  at  the  home. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

November  11,  2003 

George  Martin,  Jr. 

Cherokee  - George  Martin  Jr.,  79,  of  the  Ela  community,  Cherokee,  died 
Friday,  Nov.  7,  2003,  at  his  residence. 


The  graveside  services  will  be  held  at  2 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Yellow  Hill 
Veterans  Cemetery  with  the  Rev.  Lelon  Greene  officiating. 

Crisp  Funeral  Home,  Bryson  City,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Asheville  Citizen-Times. 

November  11,  2003 

John  Frederick  "Bullhead"  Diver  Sr. 

John  Frederick  Diver  Sr.  'Bullhead',  52,  of  Cloquet  died  unexpectedly  on 
Nov.  9,  2003.  He  was  born  on  May  28,  1951,  to  Dohn  and  Agnes  (Woods)  Diver 
in  Cloquet,  Dohn  was  a member  of  the  Fond  du  Lac  Band  of  Ojibewa. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  brothers,  Ernie  and  Dana;  and 
sisters,  Elizabeth  and  Bernadette. 

He  is  survived  by  his  children.  Melody  Diver,  3odi  (Robert)  King, 

Melissa  Diver,  John  (Nichole)  Diver  Dr.,  Damion  LaPrairie  and  Shawn  (Sue) 
Mullen;  grandchildren,  Dalisa,  Dordan,  Taleah,  Allydia,  Louis,  Dacolby, 
and  Theresa;  brothers,  Harold  Sr.  (Rose),  Richard  (Liz),  David  and  Robert, 
sisters,  Eleanor  Diver  and  Beverly  (Doug)  Peterson;  best  friends,  LaVerne 
Defoe  and  his  brothers,  also  many  nieces,  nephews  and  other  relatives. 

VISITATIONS  p.m.  Wednesday,  Nov.  12,  2003,  and  continues  until  the 
Traditional  Services  on  Thursday,  Nov.  13,  2003,  at  11:00  a.m.  in  Fond  du 
Lac  Headstart  Gymnasium,  Big  Lake  Road  at  University  Road,  Cloquet. 
Interment  in  New  Holy  Family  Cemetery,  Cloquet. 

Arrangements  by  Barr  Brothers-Handevidt  Funeral  Home,  Cloquet 
218-879-4636. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Duluth  News  Tribune. 

November  17,  2003 

Marla  Rose  (Littlewind)  Kirk 

Marla  Rose  (Littlewind)  Kirk,  52,  of  Crow  Hill,  ND  died  Tuesday,  Nov.  11, 
2003  at  Altru  Hospital  Grand  Forks,  ND. 

Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  Monday  at  10  a.m.  at  Seven  Dolors 
Catholic  Church,  Fort  Totten.  Fr.  Chuck  Luete  will  celebrate  the  Mass, 
with  burial  in  St.  Deromes  Cemetery,  Crow  Hill,  ND. 

A Wake  and  Vigil  service  will  be  held  Sunday,  beginning  a 5 p.m.,  at  the 
Crow  Hill  Rec.  Center,  rural  Crow  Hill,  ND.  A Rosary  and  Scripture  Service 
will  be  held  at  8 p.m. 

The  procession  to  the  Crow  Hill  Rec.  Center  will  leave  at  4:30  p.m.  from 
Lake  Country  Auto,  south  of  Wally's. 

Gilbertson  Funeral  Home,  Devils  Lake,  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2003  Devils  Lake  Daily  Dournal. 

November  16,  2003 

Angelo  Yellowman 

Angelo  L.  Yellowman,  2,  son  of  Dorothy  Bruguier,  Dupree,  S.D.,  and  Nick 
Yellowman,  died  Nov.  4,  2003,  in  New  Mexico. 

Services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  MST  Wednesday  at  St.  Dohn's  Episcopal 
Church,  Eagle  Butte,  S.D. 

Further  arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge,  S.D. 
Copyright  c.  2003  Bismarck  Tribune. 

November  12,  2003 
Calvin  W.  Danis 

SAN  FRANCISCO  - Calvin  W.  Danis,  52,  San  Francisco,  died  Sunday,  Nov.  9, 
2003,  in  San  Francisco. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge,  S.D. 


Heaven  Kills  Small 


ALLEN  - Baby  Heaven  Kills  Small,  infant,  Allen,  died  Friday,  Oct.  31, 
2003,  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Survivors  include  parents,  Jonathan  Kills  Small  and  Nancy  Brown  Bear, 
both  of  Allen;  one  sister,  Alyna  Kills  Small,  Allen;  paternal  grandparents. 
Clover  Curry,  Allen,  and  Kerman  Kills  Small,  Oglala;  paternal  great- 
grandparents,  Vera  Kills  Small  and  Edna  Janis  Eagle  Bear,  both  of  Allen; 
and  maternal  grandparents,  Harold  and  Anna  Mae  Brown  Bear,  Allen. 

Graveside  services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  today  at  First  Body  of  Christ 
Cemetery  in  Yellow  Bear  Canyon,  Allen,  with  the  Rev.  Pedro  Sharpfish 
officiating. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

November  13,  2003 
Virgil  Brown  Bull 

KYLE  - Virgil  Brown  Bull,  56,  Kyle,  died  Monday,  Nov.  10,  2003,  in 
Martin.  He  was  a veteran  of  the  U.S.  Army. 

Survivors  include  five  sons,  Verdell  Brown  Bull,  Matthew  Brown  Bull, 

Mark  Brown  Bull,  Peter  Brown  Bull  and  Virgil  Brown  Bull  Dr.,  all  of  Kyle; 
one  adopted  son.  Marlin  Featherman,  Potato  Creek;  one  daughter,  Lisa  Brown 
Bull,  Kyle;  one  adopted  daughter,  Derilynn  Schuh,  Pine  Ridge;  his  mother, 
Dora  Linder  Baggage,  Kyle;  four  brothers,  Harold  Brown  Bull,  Martin,  and 
Darrell  Brown  Bull,  Vernell  Brown  Bull  and  Reginald  No  Neck,  all  of  Kyle; 
seven  sisters,  Twila  Hopkins,  Adele  Brown  Bull,  Karen  Coyle  and  Loretha 
Brown  Bull,  all  of  Kyle,  and  Gaylene  Brown  Bull,  Geraldine  Brown  Bull  and 
Pearl  Little  White  Man,  all  of  Rapid  City;  and  four  grandchildren. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  today  at  St.  Barnabas  Episcopal 
Church  in  Kyle. Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday,  Nov.  15,  at  the 
church,  with  the  Rev.  Cordelia  Red  Owl  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  St. 
Barnabas  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Kyle. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

November  14,  2003 
Cordelia  Bissonette 

PINE  RIDGE  - Cordelia  Bissonette,  73,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Tuesday,  Nov.  11, 
2003,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Victor  Bissonette  Sr.,  Pine  Ridge;  two 
sons,  Victor  Bissonette  Dr.  and  Virgil  Bissonette,  both  of  Pine  Ridge; 
four  daughters,  Lena  Hart,  Violet  Bissonette  and  Virginia  Bissonette,  all 
of  Pine  Ridge,  and  Vikky  DeLong,  Casper,  Wyo.;  16  grandchildren;  and  20 
great-grandchildren . 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  noon  Saturday,  Nov.  15,  at  Billy  Mills 
Hall  in  Pine  Ridge.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Nov.  17,  at  Billy 
Mills  Hall,  with  the  Rev.  Steve  Sanford  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at 
Bissonette  Family  Cemetery  in  Slim  Buttes. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Rapid  City  Journal . 

November  11,  2003 
Isabel  Whitehorn 

TULSA  - Isabel  Whitehorn,  former  resident  of  Red  Rock,  died  Thursday, 

Nov.  6,  2003,  at  her  home  in  Hominy.  She  was  90. 

The  funeral  was  held  noon  Sunday,  Nov.  9,  at  the  Otoe-Missouria  tribal 
center  with  Hank  Childs  officiating.  Burial  was  in  Otoe-Missouria  Tribal 
Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Moore  Memory  Chapel  in  Tulsa. 

Isabel  Whitehorn  was  born  Duly  22,  1913,  in  Red  Rock,  the  daughter  of 
Frank  and  Ella  Smith  Brown. 

Survivors  include  three  sons,  Irvin  Brown  Whitehorn,  Joey  Whitehorn  and 
Sango.  E.  Whitehorn;  three  daughters,  Winona  Whitehorn,  Georgia  S. 
Cunningham  and  Berry  Brown;  a brother,  Elmer  Brown;  sister,  Claudia 
Spicer;  and  a host  of  nieces,  nephews  and  grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  her  husband,  Thomas  Whitehorn 


Sr.;  and  two  sons,  Thomas  Whitehorn  Dr.  and  Dohn  E.  Whitehorn. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2003  The  Ponca  City  News. 

November  14,  2003 
Vernon  Tsoodle  Dr. 

STILLWATER  - Funeral  for  Vernon  Tsoodle  Dr.,  51,  Stillwater,  will  be  at 
11  a.m.  Saturday  at  Rainy  Mountain  Baptist  Church  with  the  Rev.  H.  Thomas 
Claus  and  the  Rev.  Reeves  Nahwooks  officiating. 

A wake  service  will  be  at  7 p.m.  today  at  Pitcher-Hackney  Funeral  Chapel, 
Carnegie . 

Mr.  Tsoodle  died  Wednesday,  Nov.  12,  2003,  at  a Stillwater  medical 
center. 

He  was  born  March  21,  1952,  in  Tahlequah  to  Vernon  Tsoodle  Sr.  and 
Dimmie  Leah  Reese  Tsoodle  He  served  in  the  Marine  Corps  during  the  Vietnam 
War.  He  was  a published  poet  at  the  University  of  Tulsa.  He  lived  in  the 
Stillwater  area  and  was  a bricklayer. 

Survivors  include  four  children:  Alice  Tsoodle,  Rebekah  Tsoodle  Reece, 
Aunkohau  Tsoodle  and  Matthew  Tsoodle;  a grandchild.  Dames  Dylan  Brooks; 
his  parents;  a brother,  Rodney  Tsoodle;  three  sisters:  Karen  Bartee,  Suzy 
Meyers  and  Nancy  Tsoodle;  the  children's  mother,  Patricia  Thompson;  other 
relatives;  and  many  friends. 

November  15,  2003 

Bobby  Archilta 

APACHE  - Funeral  for  Bobby  Archilta,  35,  Apache,  will  be  at  1 p.m. 

Monday  at  Comanche  Nation  Community  Center,  Apache. 

Prayer  service  will  be  from  6-8  p.m.  Sunday  at  the  community  center. 

Mr.  Archilta  died  Thursday,  Nov.  13,  2003,  at  his  home. 

Burial  will  be  at  Cache  Creek  Cemetery,  west  of  Apache. 

He  was  born  Feb.  10,  1968,  to  Esmond  Archilta  and  Beverly  Callahan 
Palmer. 

Survivors  include  his  mother  and  stepfather,  Beverly  and  Danny  Palmer, 
Apache;  four  sisters:  Lora  and  Sheila  Archilta  and  Diana  Bucktrot,  all  of 
Apache;  and  Danelle  Archilta,  Topeka,  Kan.;  a brother,  Ryan  Palmer, 

Apache;  and  paternal  grandmother,  Esther  Archilta,  Apache. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father;  his  paternal  grandfather,  Harold 
Archilta;  and  his  maternal  grandparents,  Sophia  and  Paul  Callahan. 

Friends  may  call  from  1-5  p.m.  today  at  Comanche  Nation  Funeral  Home, 
and  from  1-6  p.m.  Sunday  at  the  community  center  in  Apache. 

November  17,  2003 

Micah  Doshua  Harris 

APACHE  - Funeral  for  Micah  Doshua  Harris,  14,  Apache,  will  be  at  1 p.m. 
Tuesday  at  First  Baptist  Church,  Sterling,  with  the  Rev.  Rick  Rodgers 
officiating. 

Micah  died  Saturday,  Nov.  15,  2003,  at  a children's  hospital  in  St. 

Louis,  Mo. 

Burial  will  be  at  Memory  Lane,  Anadarko,  under  direction  of  Comanche 
Nation  Funeral  Home. 

He  was  born  Dan.  25,  1989,  in  Lawton  to  Michael  and  Tonya  Whitefoot 
Harris.  He  attended  Apache  Dunior  High  School  and  was  a member  of  the 
Apache  High  School  Band  and  played  the  trumpet,  saxophone,  and  oboe.  He 
was  a member  of  the  Comanche  tribe  and  attended  First  Baptist  Church, 
Sterling. 

Survivors  include  his  father  and  a sister,  Brittney  Harris,  both  of 
Apache;  his  grandparents : Bill  and  Nickey  Harris,  Sterling;  and  a 
grandfather.  Brown  Lightfoot,  Indiahoma. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother  and  his  grandmother,  Margaret 
Cronen . 


Copyright  c.  2003  The  Lawton  Constitution. 


November  12,  2003 


Aryn  Salazar  Andrea  Salazar  Maleah  Salazar 

Wake  services  for  Aryn  Angel  Salazar,  age  3,  Andrea  Danielle  Salazar, 
age  3,  and  Maleah  Ann  Salazar,  age  2,  are  scheduled  for  7 p.m.  Wednesday 
at  the  Snake  Creek  Baptist  Church  with  funeral  services  set  for  2 p.m. 
Thursday,  Nov  13. 

Interment  will  follow  at  the  Snake  Creek  Cemetery  in  Seminole  under  the 
direction  of  Midtown  Chapel  in  Tulsa 

Survivors  include  their  father,  Gilberto  Salazar  and  mother,  Sara  Camp, 
both  of  Shawnee.  Grandparents  are  Mary  Meely  of  Shawnee  and  Cheparney 
Camp  of  Wewoka. 

Great  Grandparents  are  Teresa  Roubidoux  of  Shawnee  and  Jacob  and 
Josephine  Camp  of  Wewoka.  Survivors  also  include  Sara's  half-sister, 

Nicole  Roubidoux  and  brother,  Robby,  who  lived  in  the  home.. 

The  children  died  after  an  automobile  accident  Sunday  in  Shawnee. 

The  Seminole  Producer/Copyright  c.  1999-2000  Arizona  Newspapers  Assn. 

November  17,  2003 

Bernard  J.  Lujan 

Bernard  J.  Lujan,  52  of  Taos  Pueblo  passed  away  on  October  29,  2003.  He 
graduated  from  Taos  High  School  and  worked  the  lands  as  a farmer  and 
cattleman . 

He  is  survived  by  his  father  Geronimo  Jerry  Lujan,  sister  Eileen  Lujan, 
niece  Christy  Sully  and  brother  Joseph  F.  Cordova,  He  has  many  aunties, 
uncles,  nieces  and  nephews. 

The  family  would  like  to  express  our  Thank  you  to  all  our  relatives  and 
friends  for  their  support.  Bernard,  you  will  be  in  our  memories  forever. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Taos  News. 

November  12,  2003 

Fidel  Chino 

The  funeral  for  Fidel  "Fugi"  Chino,  35,  of  Mescalero  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
today  at  the  Mescalero  Reformed  Church,  with  burial  to  follow  at  the  White 
Tail  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Chino  died  Saturday,  Nov.  8,  2003,  in  Mescalero. 

He  was  born  Sept.  23,  1968,  in  Mescalero  and  had  lived  there  all  of  his 
life. 

He  was  a firefighter  for  U.S.  Forestry  and  a member  of  the  Mescalero 
Reformed  Church. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Ramona  Shanta-Chino,  of  Mescalero;  a son, 
Stephen  Chino,  of  Mescalero;  his  father,  Frederick  Chino  Sr.;  his  step- 
mother Gloria;  his  mother.  La  La  Chino,  of  Mescalero;  a brother,  Fernon 
Chino,  of  Mescalero;  sisters  Fredeana  Chino  and  Joy  Lester,  both  of 
Mescalero;  half-brothers  Frederick  Chino  Jr.,  J.C.  Chino,  Jericho  Chino 
and  P.J.  Chino,  all  of  Mescalero. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  LaGrone  Funeral  Chapel  of 
Ruidoso. 

November  14,  2003 
Martin  Herrera 

A memorial  Mass  for  Martin  S.  Herrera,  65,  of  Mescalero  will  be  at  St. 
Joseph  Mission  in  Mescalero,  at  10  a.m.  today  with  Father  Larry  Gosselin, 
O.F.M.,  presiding.  Cremation  has  taken  place  by  Sunset  Gardens  Direct 
Depository  of  Carlsbad. 

Mr.  Herrera  died  Tuesday,  Nov.  11,  2003  at  Regional  Memorial  Hospital  in 
Las  Cruces. 

He  was  born  Dec.  13,  1937,  in  San  Patricio  to  Julian  M.  and  Natalia  S. 
Herrera . 


He  worked  as  a dispatcher  and  jailer  for  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  a 
bartender  in  Mescalero  and  dead  of  security  at  the  Inn  of  The  Mountain  for 
several  years.  He  was  also  a craftsman  and  artist. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Alva;  sons  Melvin  and  Jonathan  Herrera;  a 
daughter,  Linda,  and  her  husband,  Johnny  Carillo  Sr.,  all  of  Mescalero; 
grandchildren  Mamie,  Adam,  John  and  Niko  Carrillo,  all  of  Mescalero,  and 
Jonathan  E.  Herrera;  a great-grandchild,  Mateo  Carillo,  of  Mescalero;  a 
brother,  Andrew  Herrera,  and  his  wife,  Evangeline;  a sister,  Virginia  M. 
Gonzales,  of  Tularosa;  a sister,  Orlida  Molinar,  and  her  husband, 

Augustine,  of  Grand  Prairie,  Texas;  a brother  in-law,  Ellis  Tortilla,  and 
his  wife,  Nina,  of  Mescalero;  and  numerous  nieces,  nephews  and  great  - 
-nieces  and  great-nephews. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  Julian  M.  and  Natalia  S. 

Herrera;  his  in-laws  Roscoe  and  Mamie  Tortilla;  and  a brother  in-law, 

Jose  S.  Gonzales. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Ruidoso  News,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 

November  14,  2003 

Angelo  Lynn  Yellowman 
Kirtland 

May  2,  2001  - Nov.  4,  2003 

Angelo  Lynn  Yellowman,  2,  passed  away  Tuesday,  Nov.  4,  2003,  at  San  Juan 
Regional  Medical  Center  in  Farmington.  Angelo  was  born  May  2,  2001,  in 
Shiprock  to  Nick  and  Dorothy  Bruguier  Yellowman. 

He  is  survived  by  his  father,  Nick  George  Yellowman,  his  mother,  Dorothy 
Lynn  Bruguier,  one  sister,  Angel  Rose  Yellowman,  paternal  grandparents 
Albert  and  Rose  Kellywood  and  Nelson  Yellowman  Sr.,  aunts  and  uncles 
Nelline  and  Eldon  Barton,  Rachel  Yellowman,  Nelson  and  Priscilla  Yellowman, 
Nathan  and  Nanellie  Yellowman  and  Roshelle  Yellowman. 

Funeral  services  will  be  today,  Friday,  Nov.  14,  2003,  at  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  of  Latter-Day  Saints  in  Kirtland,  Wards  1,2,3.  Jeff  Manning 
will  officiate. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Nelson  Yellowman  Jr.,  Bradley  Yellowman,  Eldon 
Burton  and  Rodriguez  Hunt.  Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Nathan  Yellowman, 
Nelson  Yellowman  Sr.,  George  Yellowman  Sr.,  Ruben  Decker,  Ernest  Frank, 
Chester  Yellowman,  Albert  Kellywood  and  Delbert  Yellowman. 

He  will  be  brought  to  South  Dakota  where  he  will  be  buried  in  the  On  the 
Tree  Cemetery  near  Mobridge  in  Dewey  County. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  through  Chapel  of  Memories  in  Kirtland.  (505) 
598-9636. 

November  15,  2003 

Suzanna  Jim 
Farmington 

Jan  9,  1932  - Nov.  14,  2003 

Suzanna  Jim,  71,  of  Farmington,  passed  away  Friday,  Nov.  14,  2003,  in 
Farmington.  She  was  born  Jan.  9,  1932,  to  Donald  and  Ruth  Bitsilly  in 
Nageezi,  N.M. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  Wednesday,  Nov.  19,  at  10  a.m.  at  First 
Indian  Baptist  Church,  501  W.  Broadway,  Farmington,  with  Pastor  Jim  Baker 
officiating.  Internment  will  follow  in  Memory  Gardens. 

Funeral  services  are  entrusted  to  Brewer,  Lee  & Larkin  Funeral  Home,  103 
E.  Ute  St.,  Farmington.  (505)  325-8688. 

Milton  Begay 
Table  Mesa 

May  27,  1963  - Nov.  12,  2003 

Milton  Begay,  40,  of  Table  Mesa,  died  Nov.  12,  2003.  He  was  born  May  27, 
1963,  in  Shiprock  to  Jerome  Begay  Sr.  and  Mary  Lou  Begay  of  Table  Mesa. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Nov.  17,  2003,  at  the 
Shiprock  LDS  church  with  Bishop  James  A.  Begay  celebrating.  Burial  will 
follow  at  the  Family  Cemetery  in  Table  Mesa.  Pallbearers  will  be  Elton 


Begay,  Myron  Begay,  Michael  Begay,  Rudy  Bylillie,  Richard  Mike  and  Leo 
Henderson.  Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Jerome  Begay  Dr.,  Anthony  Begay, 
Dohnathon  Begay,  Nate  Nez,  Ernie  Bylillie,  Denny  Henderson  and  Narron 
Martin . 

Survivors  include  his  two  beautiful  kids,  a son,  Elton  "Tiko"  Begay  and 
daughter,  Cheyenne  Dawn  Begay;  Tiko's  wife,  Vivian  and  a grandson,  Ian 
Gene  Begay;  the  mother  of  the  children,  Pamela  Hart;  maternal  grandmother, 
Betty  Lowe;  and  four  brothers,  Jerome  Begay  and  his  family,  Anthony  Begay 
and  his  family,  Myron  Begay  and  his  wife  and  Johnathon  Begay. 

Milton  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother  Mary  L.  Begay,  a brother 
Marvin  Dean  Begay,  an  aunt  Martha  Nez,  and  uncles  Jackson  Lowe  and  Jones 
Lowe. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Chapel  of  Memories 
Funeral  home  in  Kirtland.  (505)  598-9636. 

Roy  Joe  Yazzie 
Twin  Lakes 

May  20,  1950  - Nov.  8,  2003 

Roy  Joe  Yazzie,  53,  of  Twin  Lakes,  passed  away  Nov.  8,  2003,  in  Ya-tey- 
hey.  He  was  born  May  20,  1950,  in  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.,  to  John  Joe  and 
Sadie  White  Yazzie.  He  was  of  the  Bitterwater  People,  born  for  the  Red 
House  People. 

Roy  attended  Albuquerque  Indian  School.  He  was  employed  with  Zimmerman's, 
Gallup  McKinley  County  Schools,  Kerr  McGee  Uranium  Mine,  P & M Coal  Mine, 
and  was  self-employed.  He  was  a member  of  the  Native  American  Church.  His 
hobbies  included  watching  basketball,  traveling  and  various  arts  and 
crafts . 

Roy  is  survived  by  sons,  Delbert  Yazzie  of  Tsalie,  Marcus  Yazzie  of 
Church  Rock,  and  Roynardo  Yazzie  of  Twin  Lakes;  daughters,  Cheryl  Pinto  of 
Sundance,  Royetta  Yazzie  and  Teora  Yazzie,  both  of  Twin  Lakes;  brothers, 
Ricky  Nelson  Yazie  of  Twin  Lakes,  James  Jay  Yazzie  of  Smith  Lake,  Francis 
Joe  Tommie  and  Frankie  Joe  Tommie,  both  of  Twin  Lakes;  sisters,  Bernice 
Yazzie  of  Riverside,  Calif.,  Shirley  Kenneth  of  Farmington,  Mary  Joe 
Benally  of  Shiprock,  Elizabeth  Joe  of  Red  Valley,  Ariz.,  Betty  Largo  and 
Bessie  Charley,  both  of  Pinedale;  and  numerous  nieces,  nephews,  aunts, 
uncles,  cousins  and  grandchildren . 

Roy  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  grandparents,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 

Frank  White;  brothers,  Thomas  S.  Joe  and  Bruce  Joe;  and  son,  Roy  Joe 
Yazzie  Jr. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Monday,  Nov.  17,  2003,  at 
Gallup  Christian  Church  in  Gallup.  Burial  will  be  at  the  Gallup  City 
Cemetery.  A reception  will  follow  the  burial  at  Twin  Lakes  Chapter  House. 

Pallbearers  are  Kenneth  Doe,  Roynardo  Yazzie,  Virgil  Begay,  Jimmie  Kee, 
Raymond  Charlie  and  Eddie  Jones. 

Roy  will  be  missed  by  all  who  knew  him. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
November  11,  2003 
Brodrick  C.  Johnson 

GALLUP  - Services  for  Brodrick  Johnson,  38,  will  be  at  10  a.m., 

Wednesday,  Nov.  12  at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel.  Rev.  Mark  Thomas  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Sunset  Memorial  Park. 

Johnson  died  Nov.  7 in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Oct.  25,  1965  in  Gallup  into 
the  Start  of  the  Red  Streak  People  Clan  for  the  Sage  Brush  Hill  People 
Clan . 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Pricilla  Johnson  of  Gallup;  sister,  Sally 
Benally  of  Wide  Ruins,  Ariz.;  and  brothers,  Benson  Johnson  and  Clifford 
Johnson  both  of  Gallup. 

Johnson  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Ben  C.  Johnson;  and 
grandparents,  Mabel  Dick,  Helen  Jim,  Barney  Johnson  and  Willie  Jim. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Alex  Dick,  Andrew  Dick,  Jimmie  Johnson  Jr.,  Marcus 
Smith,  Junior  Yazzie  and  Lionel  Yazzie. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


Delphy  Ann  Largo 

IYANBITO  - Services  for  Delphy  Largo,  38,  will  be  at  10  a.m.,  Wednesday, 
Nov.  12  at  Gospel  Light  House,  Iyanbito.  Pastor  Mark  Thomas  will  officiate. 
Burial  will  follow  at  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Largo  died  Nov.  5 in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Sept.  28,  1965  in  Gallup  into 
the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Salt  People  Clan. 

Largo  was  self-employed  as  a silversmith.  Her  hobbies  included  singing 
and  cooking. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Oscar  Yazzie  Sr.  of  Iyanbito;  sons, 

Curtis  Largo  of  Albuquerque,  Oscar  Yazzie  Dr.  and  Orlando  Owen  Yazzie  both 
of  Gallup;  parents.  Shorty  and  Alice  Largo  both  of  Iyanbito;  brothers, 
Augustine  Largo,  Alex  Largo  and  Ernest  Largo  all  of  Iyanbito;  sisters, 

Rubie  Morgan  of  Fort  Wingate,  Kathleen  Largo,  Kathy  Largo  and  Karen  Largo 
all  of  Iyanbito;  and  one  grandchild. 

Largo  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents.  Slim  and  Mae  King,  Dohn 
and  Mary  Laco. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Alfred  Martinez  Dr.,  Albert  3.  Martinez,  George 
Tsosie,  Calvin  Mariano,  Travis  Smith  and  Edward  King. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Martha  Lee  Morris 

OAK  SPRINGS,  Ariz.,  - Services  for  Martha  Morris,  57,  will  be  at  1 p.m. 
Thursday,  Nov.  13  at  Sacred  Heart  Cathedral  in  Gallup.  Burial  will  follow 
at  Sunset  Memorial  Park,  Gallup. 

Morris  died  Nov.  7 in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Sept.  24,  1946  in  Fort 
Defiance,  Ariz. 

Morris  received  her  AA  in  Liberal  Arts  and  Social  Science  from  Dine' 
College  and  her  BA  from  UNM.  She  was  employed  with  IHS  as  a Health 
Education  Technician  and  was  on  the  school  board  at  Hunters  Point  School. 
She  also  worked  for  DNA  as  a clerk/typist/librarian/secretary  and  with  the 
Shiprock  District  Court  as  Chief  Court  Clerk.  She  also  worked  with  GNEO 
Controller's  Office.  She  received  multiple  awards  and  certificates  for  her 
work  with  schools,  child  abuse  and  addictive  disorders. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Franklin  Morris  Sr.  of  Naschitti,  N.M.; 
sons  Nathanial  Tso  and  Terrance  Tsosie,  both  of  Oak  Springs,  Christopher 
Tsosie  of  Mesa,  Ariz.,  Franklin  Morris  Dr.  of  Santa  Fe,  N.M.,  Levin  M. 

Morris  and  Duan  K.  Morris,  both  of  Farmington;  daughter  Delilah  L.  Morris 

of  Naschitti;  sisters  Maxine  Barbone  of  Vanderwagen,  N.M.,  Mary  Emma 
Tsosie,  Mary  Dane  Sanderson  and  Mary  Anne  Etsitty,  all  of  Oak  Springs  and 
Alice  Tsosie  of  Prescott,  Ariz.,  and  eight  grandchildren. 

Morris  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents  Duan  Tsosie  and  Keebah 
Baloo-Tsosie  and  her  sister  Annabelle  Begay. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Nathaniel  Tso,  Terrance  Tsosie,  Christopher  Tsosie, 
Franklin  Morris  Dr.,  Levin  Morris  and  Darryl  Sleuth. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Brian  Alan  Dumbo 

CHINLE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Brian  Dumbo,  17,  will  be  at  10  a.m., 

Thursday,  Nov.  13  at  Our  Lady  of  Fatima,  Chinle.  Father  Blane  Grein  will 

officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Chinle  Community  Cemetery. 

Dumbo  died  Nov.  7 in  Phoenix.  He  was  born  Nov.  16,  1985  in  Chinle  into 
the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Coyote  Pass  People  Clan. 

Dumbo  attended  Chinle  Public  School  and  graduated  in  May  of  2003.  He  was 
employed  with  Dumbo's  Automotive  in  Chinle  as  a Lube  Tech  and  mechanic. 
Brian  played  football  in  high  school.  His  hobbies  included  playing  guitar. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Rita  and  Alvin  Dumbo  of  Chinle  Valley; 
brothers,  Rolando  Begay  Sr.,  Davin  Begay,  Adrian  Dumbo,  Aaron  Dumbo  and 
Kevin  Dumbo  all  of  Chinle;  sister,  Alvina  Dumbo  of  Chinle;  and  grandmother, 
Mildred  Begay. 

Dumbo  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents,  Fidel  Begay,  Roberta 
and  Della  Dumbo. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Rolando  Begay  Sr.,  Adrian  Dumbo,  Davin  T.  Begay, 

Aaron  D.  Dumbo,  Randall  Teller  and  Robert  D.  Dumbo. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


November  13,  2003 


Wendell  Lee 

TWIN  LAKES,  N.M.  - Services  for  Wendell  W.  Lee,  40,  will  be  11  a.m. 
Friday,  Nov.  14  at  the  Navajo  Free  Trinity  Mission,  Tolakai.  Rev.  Raymond 
Ross  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Sunset  Memorial  Park  in  Gallup. 

Lee  died  Nov.  10  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Aug.  21,  1963  in  Gallup  into  the 
Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Meadow  People  Clan. 

Lee  was  a Tohatchi  High  School  graduate.  His  hobbies  included  making 
jewelry,  traveling  and  cooking. 

Survivors  include  his  mother  Emma  Rose  Lee  of  Twin  Lakes;  brothers 
Clarence  C.  Lee,  Randolph  3.  Lee  and  Willard  Damon,  all  of  Twin  Lakes; 
sisters  Sylvia  A.  Lee,  Cherie  0.  Lee,  Erecka  E.  Lee  and  Danie  Aguilar,  all 
of  Twin  Lakes. 

Lee  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father.  Senator  Tom  K.  Lee  and  his 
grandparents  Earl  Sr.,  Adeline  Sherman,  Tom  and  Mary  Brown  Kee. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Erecka  E.  Lee,  T.  Michelle  Lee,  Russell  C.  Lee, 
Clinton  R.  Lee,  Ervin  Dones  and  Danie  Aguilar. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  at  the  Twin  Lakes  Chapter 
House  following  services. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Natalie  Noche 

ZUNI  - A wake  for  Natalie  Noche,  53,  will  be  today  at  the  familyhome, 
Zuni.  Burial  will  follow  at  Quincy  Panteah  Memorial  Cemetery. 

Noche  died  in  Albuquerque.  She  was  born  Dec.  15,  1949  in  Taos. 

Noche  graduated  from  St.  Catherine's,  Santa  Fe.  She  was  employed  with 
the  Acoma  and  Zuni  Pueblos  as  a police  dispatcher,  McDonalds  restaurantand 
she  was  a homemaker. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Robert  Noche  of  Zuni;  daughters,  Carol 
Waikaniwa  and  Victoria  Noche  both  of  Zuni;  father,  Alfred  Lujan  of  Taos; 
sisters,  Helen  Martinez  of  Taos  and  Nita  Bourriague  of  Ignacio,  Colo.; 
brother,  Robert  Shendo  of  Demez  Pueblo;  and  four  grandchildren . 

Noche  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother,  Nettie  Lujan;  and  sister,  Pat 
Lujan . 

Emery  Lee  Brown 

CROSS  CANYON,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Emery  Brown,  18,  will  be  at  10  a.m., 
Friday,  Nov.  14  at  St.  Michaels  Catholic  Church.  Father  Gilbert  Schneider 
will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Kinlichee  Community  Cemetery. 

Brown  died  Nov.  9 in  Cross  Canyon.  He  was  born  Dune  24,  1985  in  Chinle, 
Ariz.  into  the  Edge  of  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Honey  Combed  Rock 
People  Clan. 

Brown  attended  Rough  Rock  School  where  he  was  in  wrestling.  His  hobbies 
included  riding  horses. 

Survivors  included  his  parents,  Charlotte  Ann  and  Henry  Lee  Brown  both 
of  Cross  Canyon;  brothers,  David  L.  Brown  and  Tyrone  Lee  Brown  both  of 
Cross  Canyon;  and  grandmother,  Helena  David. 

Brown  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  sisters,  Charlene  Brown  and  Savahanna 
Brown  and  grandparents,  Sam  David,  Billy  and  Frances  Brown  Tsinijinnie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Dason  Bobb,  Christopher  David,  Lorenzo  David,  Daniel 
Castaneda  and  Louie  Begay. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

November  15,  2003 
Roy  Doe  Yazzie 

GALLUP  - Services  for  Roy  Doe  Yazzie,  53,  were  10  a.m.  Monday,  Nov.  17, 
2003,  at  Gallup  Christian  Church.  Burial  was  in  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Yazzie  died  Nov.  8,  2003,  in  Ya-Tey-Hey,  N.M.  He  was  born  May  20,  1950, 
in  Fort  Defiance  into  the  Bitterwater  People  for  the  Red  House  People. 

He  was  employed  by  Zimmerman's,  Gallup-McKinley  County  Schools,  Kerr 
McGee  Mine,  P&M  Coal  Mine  and  was  also  self-employed.  He  was  a member  of 
the  Native  American  Church.  He  attended  Albuquerque  Indian  School.  His 


hobbies  included  watching  television,  basketball  and  traveling. 

Survivors  include  sons,  Delbert  Yazzie  of  Tsaile,  Marcus  Yazzie  of 
Church  Rock,  and  Roynardo  Yazzie  of  Twin  Lakes;  daughters,  Cheryl  Pinto  of 
Sundance,  Royetta  Yazzie  and  Teora  Yazzie,  both  of  Twin  Lakes;  brothers 
Ricky  Nelson  Yazzie  of  Twin  Lakes,  lames  lay  Yazzie  of  Smith  Lake,  Frankie 
loe  Tommie  and  Frankie  Tommie;  sisters  Betty  Largo  of  Pinedale,  Bessie 
Charley  of  Pinedale,  Mary  loe  Benally  of  Shiprock,  Bernice  Yazzie  of 
Riverside,  Calif.,  Elizabeth  loe  of  Red  Valley,  Ariz.,  and  Shirley  Kenneth, 
Farmington;  and  one  grandchild. 

Yazzie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  lohn  loe;  mother  Sadie 
White;  brothers  Thomas  loe  and  Bruce  loe;  and  son,  Roy  loe  Yazzie  Ir. 

Pallbearers  were  Kenneth  loe,  Roynardo  Yazzie,  Virgil  Begay,  limmie  Kee, 
Raymond  Charlie  and  Eddie  lones. 

The  family  received  relatives  and  friends  at  Twin  Lakes  Chapter  House, 
limmie  Edward  Nelson  Sr. 

SANDERS,  Ariz.  - Funeral  services  for  limmie  Edward  Nelson  Sr.,  65,  were 
10  a.m.  Monday,  Nov.  17,  2003,  at  Houck  Catholic  Church.  Father  Cormack 
officiated.  Burial  was  in  McCarrell  Memorial  Cemetery  in  Sanders. 

Nelson  died  Nov.  13  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  March  11,  1938  in  Ganado, 
Ariz.,  into  the  One  Who  Comes  Around  People  Clan  for  the  Big  Water  People 
Clan . 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Isabelle  Begay  of  Chambers,  Ariz;  sons 
limmie  Edward  Nelson  lr.,  limmy  Nelson  III,  and  Victor  Nelson,  all  of 
Sanders,  and  Merwin  Nelson  of  Phoenix;  daughters  Natasha,  Tessa  and 
Valentina  Nelson,  all  of  Sanders;  brothers  Arthur  and  Denny  Nelson,  both 
of  Chambers;  and  sisters  Maybelle  Begay  and  lulia  Parker,  both  of 
Chambers;  and  seven  grandchildren . 

Nelson  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Earl  Chee;  and  daughter 
lacquline  Nelson. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

November  17,  2003 
Fannie  Mae  Yazzie 

GALLUP  - Services  for  Fannie  Yazzie,  47,  will  be  at  11  a.m.,  today  at 
Houck  Catholic  Church.  Father  Cormac  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at 
Houck  Community  Cemetery. 

Yazzie  died  Nov.  11  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Nov.  15,  1955,  into  the 
Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Zuni  People  Clan. 

Yazzie  attended  Catholic  Mission,  Houck,  Ariz.,  and  Sanders,  Ariz.  Her 
hobbies  included  sewing  and  bead  work. 

Survivors  include  her  father,  Frank  Yazzie;  brothers,  Herman  Ashley  and 
Ernest . 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Gallup  Independent. 

November  15,  2003 
Lena  T.  Granger 

Funeral  services  for  Lena  T.  Granger,  74,  were  held  Wednesday,  Oct.  8, 
2003  at  Leupp  Nazarene  Church  with  Rev.  Allen  lones  officiating.  Viewing 
was  held  one  hour  prior  at  the  church.  Interment  was  in  Round  Cedar 
Cemetery. 

Lena  passed  away  on  Oct.  3,  2003  in  Tuba  City.  She  was  born  on  Mar.  10, 
1929  in  Leupp  to  George  and  Adzan  Kinlichimii  Thompson. 

She  is  survived  by  her  sons.  Perry  Granger  of  Leupp,  and  Darrell  Begay 
and  Arnold  Begay,  both  of  Las  Vegas,  Nevada;  daughters,  Mary  Lou  Nelson, 
Marlene  Granger  and  Freida  Granger,  all  of  Leupp;  sister,  Elaine  T.  Yazzie 
of  Leupp.  She  was  also  blessed  with  18  grandchildren  and  six  great- 
grandchildren . 

Arrangements  were  under  the  direction  of  Greer's  Scott  Mortuary  of 
Winslow. 


Copyright  c.  2003  The  Winslow  Mail. 


November  13,  2003 


Duan  Perez  Chavez 

Longtime  Metolius  resident  Duan  Perez  Chavez  died  Nov.  4,  2003,  at  St. 
Charles  Medical  Center  in  Redmond,  at  the  age  of  71. 

Mr.  Chavez  was  born  March  8,  1932,  in  Petuka,  Texas,  to  Thomas  and  Anna 
Marie  (Perez)  Chavez.  He  grew  up  in  San  Angelo,  Texas,  then  moved  to 
Greeley,  Colo.,  at  age  15.  He  worked  as  a fieldhand  in  Colorado  at  first, 
then  became  an  auto  mechanic,  which  was  his  occupation  for  most  of  his 
life.  After  living  in  Greeley  and  Denver,  he  moved  to  Oregon  in  1980  and 
settled  in  Metolius. 

Mr.  Chavez  was  a 20-year  member  of  the  Day  Spring  Christian  Center  in 
Terrebonne,  and  was  the  head  usher  there.  He  served  as  a reserve  police 
officer  for  the  Madras  Police  Department  for  three  years,  and  worked  for 
the  Confederated  Tribes  of  Warm  Springs.  He  was  an  interpreter-translator 
for  the  Defferson  County  Court  System,  and  was  a member  of  the  Defferson 
County  Sheriff's  Posse.  He  loved  to  break  and  ride  horses,  and  to  rodeo. 

Survivors  include  his  wife  of  54  years,  Lena  (Flores)  Chavez  of 
Metolius;  12  children,  Tony,  Derry  and  Doe,  all  of  Denver,  Colo.,  Steve  of 
Salinas,  Calif.,  David  of  Roseville,  Calif.,  Richard  of  Culver,  Dohn  of 
Metolius,  Anthony  of  Portland,  Duanita  Chavez  of  Bend,  Irene  Atencio  of 
Madras,  Rose  Doan  of  Klamath  Falls,  Consuelo  Brigham  of  Hermiston;  brother 
Franky  Chavez  of  Greeley,  Colo.;  and  sisters,  Venina  Trevinio  of  San 
Angelo,  Texas,  Hope  Iberra,  Sally  Halloway,  Mary  LaCosse,  Lupe  Vasquez  all 
of  Greeley,  Colo.,  and  Maggie  Ortiz  of  San  Francisco,  Calif.;  37 
grandchildren;  and  33  great-grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  and  10  siblings. 

A memorial  service  was  held  Nov.  8 at  Day  Spring  Christian  Center  in 
Terrebonne.  Memorial  contributions  have  been  suggested  to  the  Day  Spring 
Christian  Center's  "Duan  Chavez  Memorial  Playground  Fund,"  P.0.  Box  123, 
Redmond,  OR  97756.  Arrangements  were  under  the  direction  of  Autumn 
Funerals  of  Redmond. 

Copyright  c.  2001-2003  Madras  Pioneer,  Eagle  Newspapers  Inc. /Madras,  OR. 
November  11,  2003 
Marie  T.  'Terry'  Reeves 

MEDICINE  BOW  - Memorial  services  for  Medicine  Bow  resident  Marie  T. 
"Terry"  Reeves,  76,  will  be  conducted  at  3 p.m.  Wednesday,  Nov.  12,  at  the 
Virginian  Hotel  in  Medicine  Bow  by  the  Rev.  Raymond  Rodriguez. 

She  died  Nov.  7,  2003,  at  Ivinson  Memorial  Hospital  in  Laramie. 

Born  April  27,  1927,  in  San  Duan  Pueblo,  N.M.,  she  was  the  daughter  of 
Avoleno  and  Bernadette  (Cata)  Cruz. 

On  Nov.  16,  1944,  she  married  Carroll  "Dunior"  Reeves  in  San  Duan  Pueblo 

She  was  employed  by  the  Virginian  as  a cook  for  25  years. 

Survivors  include  her  son,  Anthony  C.  Reeves  of  Medicine  Bow;  four 
daughters,  Patricia  Reeves  of  Missoula,  Mont.,  Debbie  Kranitz  and  her 

husband  of  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  Tammy  Truesdale  and  Pam  Reeves  and  their 

husbands,  both  of  Laramie;  14  grandchildren;  and  13  great-grandchildren. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  husband  of  50  years;  a 
daughter,  Sheila  Marie  Reeves;  and  a great-grandson. 

Memorials  may  be  made  to  the  American  Cancer  Society,  in  care  of  Esther 
Fossett,  766  N.  Pine,  Laramie  82072;  the  Meredith  and  Deannie  Ray  Cancer 
Center,  in  care  of  Foundation  Office,  255  N.  30th  St.,  Laramie  82072;  or  a 
charity  of  the  donor's  choice. 

Rocky  Mountain  Funeral  Home  of  Laramie  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 
Tyree  Lanae  Antelope 

ETHETE  - Funeral  services  for  Tyree  Lanae  Antelope,  3-month-old  daughter 
of  Linda  Headley  and  Derome  Antelope  Dr.,  will  be  conducted  at  10  a.m. 

Wednesday,  Nov.  12,  in  Blue  Sky  Hall  in  Ethete  by  Frs.  Gannon  and  Hilbert, 

S.D.  Interment  will  be  in  the  WallowingBull  Family  Cemetery  in  Ethete. 

Rosary  will  be  recited  at  7 p.m.  today,  Nov.  11,  in  the  hall;  with  a 


wake  following  at  the  home  of  Norman  and  Zona  Moss,  456  Ethete  Road, 

Ethete. 

Tyree  died  Nov.  8,  2003,  at  St.  Luke's  Presbyterian  Hospital  in  Denver. 

She  was  born  Aug.  1,  2003,  in  Riverton. 

Survivors  include  her  parents  and  three  sisters,  Sharese,  Torrie  and 
Hailee  Little  Coyote,  all  of  Ethete;  four  uncles;  three  aunts; 
grandparents,  Debbie  Antelope,  Derry  Antelope  Sr.,  Alberta  Little  Boy, 
Patrick  and  Sandra  Iron  Cloud,  Alice  and  Leonard  Moss,  Bernice  Miller, 
Norman  and  Zona  Moss,  Margaret  Spoonhunter  and  Gladys  and  Alanzo  Moss. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  grandparents,  Frank  and  Elizabeth 
Antelope  and  Rita  Lee. 

Wind  Dancer  Funeral  Home  of  Fort  Washakie  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Casper  Star-Tribune  published  by  Lee  Publications,  Inc., 
a subsidiary  of  Lee  Enterprises,  Incorporated. 

November  11,  2003 

Walter  S.  "Siks-a-num, Blackie"  Wetzel 

HELENA  - Walter  "Blackie"  Wetzel,  88,  died  on  Saturday,  Nov.  8,  2003. 

Blackie  was  born  to  William  and  Henrietta  (Veileaux)  Wetzel  on  Dune  27, 
1915,  near  Cut  Bank  Creek  on  the  Blackfeet  Indian  Reservation.  In  1922,  he 
experienced  a major  setback  due  to  the  death  of  his  mother.  During  the 
most  trying  period  in  his  life,  Blackie  was  sent  to  Haskell  Institute, 
Lawrence,  Kan.  Being  lonesome  for  home  prompted  him  and  two  other  Native 
American  students  to  catch  locomotives  back  to  Montana  in  the  middle  of 
winter.  After  several  tries,  they  made  it  back  to  the  Big  Sky  Country. 
Blackie  managed  to  overcome  the  barriers  and  became  a star  athlete  in 
nearly  all  sports.  Blackie  had  completed  his  senior  year  at  Shelby  High 
School  and  went  on  to  the  University  of  Montana,  where  he  lettered  in 
three  sports  and  completed  four  years  of  study.  While  attending  the 
University,  Blackie  was  taught  by  Mike  Mansfield,  who  became  his  mentor 
and  one  of  his  closest  friends.  Mansfield  and  Blackie  together  were  given 
the  Distinguished  Alumnus  Award  at  the  University  of  Montana  in  1990;  from 
this,  an  engraved  brick  with  Blackie' s name  was  placed  in  the  oval  at  the 
University.  In  1938,  he  married  Doris  L.  Barlow  and  they  raised  nine 
children  - Marlene,  Bill,  Helen,  Walt,  Don,  Mike,  Sharon,  Christine  and 
Lance.  On  March  23,  1988,  his  beloved  wife,  Doris,  the  strong  force  of  his 
life,  passed  away. 

Blackie  was  also  an  outstanding  boxer  and  had  the  notion  to  try  the 
professional  circuit.  While  attending  Haskell,  he  had  boxed  a tri-state 
champion  and  won  the  bout.  But  his  father  quickly  changed  the  young 
warrior's  mind  and  convinced  him  to  stay  in  school.  Blackie' s boxing 
career  reached  an  intramural  apex  when  a 6 feet  3 inch  tall,  handsome  and 
muscular  student  named  George  Letz,  from  Conrad,  challenged  him.  Blackie 
gave  up  about  six  inches  in  height  and  more  than  that  in  reach.  It  was  a 
very  knock-down,  drag-out  battle,  but  Blackie  managed  to  pull  it  off.  He 
recalled  hitting  his  opponent  with  a twisting  jab  that  split  his  lip.  The 
young  defeated  student  later  changed  his  name  to  George  Montgomery,  and 
went  on  to  be  a Hollywood  celebrity  and  star.  They  remained  to  be  great 
friends  for  years.  Blackie  pointed  it  out  to  his  sons  the  still-visible 
scar  on  the  actor's  lip. 

Other  special  interests  and  items  which  highlighted  his  life  were  being 
a drummer  for  a jazz  band,  dancing  with  movie  actress  Donna  Reed  and  being 
the  Medicine  Man  in  the  movie,  "Grey  Eagle,"  which  was  filmed  in  the 
Helena  area.  Blackie  was  also  very  proud  of  being  the  force  behind  the 
Indian  Chief  logo  of  the  Washington  Redskins  pro  football  team.  Blackie 
and  his  Washington  Redskins'  cap  were  inseparable. 

At  the  beginning  of  World  War  II,  Blackie  was  studying  drafting  in 
Helena.  He  later  applied  for  detail  at  Mather  Air  Force  Base  in  Sacramento, 
Calif.  He  was  hired  by  the  Air  Force  as  a Property  and  Supply  Clerk,  840th 
Special  Air  Depot,  Mather  AFB.  He  expressed  an  interest  in  being  a pilot 
and  took  a series  of  testing  for  men  with  pilot  potential.  Blackie  passed 
all  of  the  tests  and  was  ready  to  enroll  for  pilots  training.  An 
unfortunate  health  issue  kept  him  from  attaining  this  goal. 


When  Blackie  returned  to  the  Blackfeet  Nation,  he  developed  a strong 
interest  in  tribal  politics,  which  would  provide  him  the  opportunity  to 
serve  his  people.  He  began  running  for  council  in  1948,  which  continued 
until  1964.  Chief  White  Calf  gave  him  a right  of  passage  of  the 
chieftainship  of  the  Blackfeet  Nation  and  named  him  "Siks-a-num, " 

"Blackfeet  man  or  man  of  the  Blackfeet  people."  "Siks-a-num"  served  as 
chairman  of  the  Blackfeet  Nation  and  was  also  elected  President  of  the 
National  Congress  of  American  Indians  in  1961.  His  exploits  within  the 
government  circles  allowed  him  to  make  contacts  with  many  great  leaders  of 
our  country.  One  of  them.  President  lohn  Fitzgerald  Kennedy,  whom  Blackie 
named  "High  Eagle,"  became  a personal  friend  of  Blackie' s. 

Blackie  learned  the  power  of  prayer  at  a young  age,  spent  several  hours 
a day  praying  for  all  his  family,  extended  family  and  friends.  Our 
greatest  gift  will  be  to  carry  on  this  tradition  of  prayer. 

Blackie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife  Doris;  daughter,  Helen;  son- 
in-law,  Manuel  White;  and  granddaughter  Susan.  His  five  sons.  Bill,  Walt, 
Don,  Mike  and  Lance;  three  daughters,  Marlene,  Christine  and  Sharon;  26 
grandchildren  and  14  great-grandchildren  survive  him. 

Visitation  will  begin  Tuesday,  Nov.  11,  at  noon,  at  Retz  Funeral  Home.  A 
Vigil  service  will  be  held  at  7 p.m.  Tuesday,  at  the  Cathedral  of  St. 
Helena.  A Rosary  service  will  be  held  at  7 p.m.  Wednesday,  Nov.  12,  at  the 
Glacier  Homes  Community  Center  in  Browning.  Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will 
be  2 p.m.  Thursday,  Nov.  13,  at  the  Little  Flower  Parish  in  Browning. 
Interment  will  follow  at  Willow  Creek  Cemetery. 

Memorials  in  Blackie' s name  may  be  sent  to  PO  Box  5293,  Helena,  MT  59604. 

November  14,  2003 
Roger  Byron  Strauser 

POPLAR  - Roger  Byron  Strauser,  51,  died  peacefully  Nov.  11,  2003,  at 
Northeast  Montana  Health  Services  in  Wolf  Point.  He  was  surrounded  by  his 
family  and  friends.  He  was  born  Nove.  22,  1951,  in  Poplar,  to  William 
Strauser,  Sr.  and  Margaret  Red  Thunder. 

He  attended  Poplar  schools.  In  1969,  he  enlisted  in  the  Army,  where  he 
was  awarded  a National  Defense  Service  Medal.  After  being  honorably 
discharged,  he  married  Donna  Azure.  One  daughter  born  of  this  marriage, 
Monique,  died  in  1971.  In  1975,  he  married  Monica  Feather  Earring.  They 
had  three  daughters. 

Roger  worked  several  years  for  the  Fort  Peck  Tribes  and  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  as  both  a police  officer  and  dispatcher.  He  attended  federal  law 
enforcement  academies,  in  Marana,  Ariz.,  and  Brigham  City,  Utah.  He 
received  a letter  of  commendation  from  the  BIA  for  his  ability  to  work 
under  severe  stress  and  maintain  radio  communications  during  major  power 
outage  that  resulted  from  a fire.  During  the  1970s  oil  boom,  he  worked 
maintenance  in  the  oilfields  on  the  Fort  Peck  Reservation.  He  enjoyed 
fishing,  hunting,  camping  and  visiting  with  his  friends.  He  was  an  avid 
gardener  and  had  a great  sense  of  humor.  He  was  a good  grandfather  who 
enjoyed  taking  care  of  his  grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  daughter,  Monique  Marie  Strauser,  1971; 
and  his  grandson.  Marques  Lee  Strauser,  in  1997.  He  is  survived  by  his 
father,  William  (Glorine)  Strauser,  Sr.;  his  mother,  Margaret  Hamilton  of 
Poplar;  his  six  brothers,  William  Dr.  (ludy),  Marty  and  Deff  (Connie),  all 
of  Poplar,  Glen  (Laura)  of  Sheridan,  Ross  (Sue)  of  Kalispell  and  Eric 
(Dani)  Red  Bull  of  Culbertson;  his  three  sisters,  Sheryl  (Clifford)  Berger 
of  Poplar,  Shelley  (Mike)  Sears  of  Sidney  and  Connie  Young  (Richard 
Carrier)  of  Flaxville;  four  daughters,  Leah  and  Lisa  of  Billings,  Mary  of 
Poplar  and  Michelle  (leff)  Harada  of  Wolf  Point;  three  grandchildren, 

Logan  Strauser,  Dakota  Robinson  and  Dakilyn  Harada;  and  a special  longtime 
companion,  Mary  Ann  Powell  of  Poplar.  A special  aunt,  Olivia  Buckles,  of 
Spokane,  Wash.;  a special  uncle,  Calvin  Red  Thunder  of  Poplar;  and 
numerous  nieces,  nephews,  aunts,  uncles,  cousins  and  grandchildren  also 
survive  him. 

A prayer  service  will  be  held  on  Friday,  Nov.  14,  at  7 p.m.,  and  funeral 
services  on  Saturday,  Nov.  15,  at  10  a.m.,  at  the  First  Baptist  Church  in 
Poplar,  with  Rev.  Dr.  lames  Isaac  officiating.  Interment  will  be  in  Poplar 


City  Cemetery.  Condolences  may  be  sent  to  the  family  at  csmc@nemontel.net 
or  www.stevensonandsons.com.  Clayton  Stevenson  Memorial  Chapel  is  in 
charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

November  11,  2003 
Patrick  'Barney'  Augare 

BROWNING  - Patrick  "Barney"  Augare,  33,  of  Browning,  a laborer  who 
worked  in  several  movies  as  a stuntman,  died  Saturday  at  a Browning 
hospital.  The  cause  of  death  has  not  yet  been  determined. 

His  wake  has  begun  at  Old  Eagle  Shields  Center  in  Browning.  Rosary  is  7 
p.m.  Tuesday  at  the  center.  His  funeral  is  11  a.m.  Wednesday  at  St.  Anne's 
Catholic  Church  in  Heart  Butte,  with  burial  in  England  Cemetery  in  Birch 
Creek.  Day  Funeral  Home  is  handling  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  his  partner.  Dawn  Plenty  Hoops  of  Browning;  a son, 

Clint  Dames  Augare  of  Browning;  his  parents.  Merlin  Birdrattler  Sr.  and 
Smokey  Augare,  both  of  Browning;  sisters  Carla  Birdrattler  of  Birch  Creek 
and  Tinsey  Birdrattler  of  Browning;  brothers  Loren  Birdrattler,  Cole 
Augare,  Shawn  Birdrattler,  Merlin  Birdrattler  Dr.,  Cole  Augare,  Shawn 
Birdrattler  and  Merlin  Birdrattler  all  of  Browning,  and  Loren  Birdratter 
of  College  Park,  Md.;  and  a grandmother,  Eloise  England  of  Birch  Creek. 

Additional  survivors  he  grew  up  with  include  Mike  and  Leon  Buel  and 
Ronnie  Hall,  both  of  Birch  Creek;  his  godmother.  Tootsie  Wall;  his 
godfather,  Howard  Wall;  and  all  his  cousins  and  rodeo  friends. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  a brother,  Francis  Bull  Child  Dr.;  and 
grandparents  Elsie  and  Doseph  Birdrattler  and  Dames  "Doe"  Augare. 

Barney  was  born  Aug  28,  1970,  in  Kalispell,  and  raised  in  Birch  Creek 
and  Browning.  He  attended  elementary  school  at  Heart  Butte  and  Valier, 
graduating  from  Browning  High  School  in  May  of  1989.  He  attended  Miles 
Community  College  on  a rodeo  scholarship. 

He  worked  as  a stuntman  on  several  movies,  including  War  Party  and  the 
Wild  West  Show;  at  EuroDisney  in  Paris,  France;  appeared  in  Lightning  Dack, 
Miracle  in  the  Wilderness,  Crazy  Horse,  Tucumseh,  Son  of  the  Morning  Star, 
Geronimo  and  Sun  Catcher.  He  worked  the  horse  racing  circuit. 

He  was  the  youngest  cowboy  to  make  the  Indian  National  Finals  in  1990, 
and  was  a contestant  again  in  1993  in  saddle  bronc. 

His  interests  include  rodeo,  welding,  woodworking,  ranching,  horse 
racing  and  Indian  relays. 

November  13,  2003 

Roger  Byron  Strauser 

POPLAR  - Roger  Byron  Strauser,  51,  an  Army  veteran  who  had  been  a police 
officer  and  dispatcher  for  the  Fort  Peck  Tribes  and  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs,  died  of  liver  failure  Tuesday  at  a Wolf  Point  hospital. 

A prayer  service  is  7 p.m.  Friday  at  the  First  Baptist  Church  in  Poplar. 
His  funeral  is  10  a.m.  Saturday  at  the  church,  with  burial  in  Poplar  City 
Cemetery.  Clayton  Stevenson  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  daughters  Leah  Strauser  and  Lisa  Strauser  of  Billings, 
Mary  Strauser  of  Poplar  and  Michelle  Harada  of  Wolf  Point;  his  father  and 
stepmother,  William  Sr.  and  Glorine  Strauser  of  Poplar;  his  mother, 

Margaret  Hamilton  of  Poplar;  brothers  William  Strauser  Dr.,  Marty  Strauser 
and  Deff  Strauser,  all  of  Poplar,  Glen  Strauser  of  Sheridan,  Ross  Strauser 
of  Kalispell  and  Eric  Red  Bull  of  Culbertson;  sisters  Sheryl  Berger  of 
Poplar,  Shelley  Sears  of  Sidney  and  Connie  Young  of  Flaxville;  three 
grandchildren;  and  his  longtime  companion,  Mary  Ann  Powell  of  Poplar. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  a daughter,  Monique  Marie  Strauser,  in  1971; 
and  by  a grandson. 

November  14,  2003 

Leo  Sure  Chief  Sr. 

BROWNING  - Leo  Sure  Chief  Sr.,  77,  a rancher  and  chief  of  the  Heart 


Butte  community,  died  of  natural  causes  Tuesday  at  a Browning  hospital. 

A wake  will  begin  at  5 p.m.  today  at  Glacier  Home  Community  Center. 
Funeral  Mass  is  11  a.m.  Monday  at  Little  Flower  Parish,  with  burial  in 
Sure  Chief  Cemetery  in  Big  Badger.  Day  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

Survivors,  all  of  Browning,  include  children  Leona  Sure  Chief  Pitts, 
Malcolm  Sure  Chief  and  Leo  Sure  Chief  Dr.;  foster  children  Val  Westwolf, 
Debra  Paul,  Shirley  Westwolf,  Cherry  Mittens,  Margaret  After  Buffalo, 

Edwin  Champine,  Gary  Dog  Taking  Gun,  Deon  Mittens  and  Duane  Mittens; 
sisters  Eunice  Skunkcap,  Deloris  Kipp  and  Julianne  Sure  Chief;  brothers 
Victor  Sure  Chief  and  Harvey  Sure  Chief;  and  numerous  grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Margaret  Mary  New  Robe  Sure  Chief. 

November  17,  2003 
Melvin  Tailfeathers 

EAST  GLACIER  - Melvin  Tailfeathers,  60,  of  East  Glacier,  an  artist  and 
cartoonist  for  the  Glacier  Reporter,  died  of  natural  causes  Thursday  at 
his  home. 

His  wake  is  in  progress  at  Old  Eagle  Shields  Center.  Rosary  is  7 p.m. 
today  at  the  center.  His  funeral  is  11  a.m.  Tuesday  at  Little  Flower 
Parish,  with  burial  in  Two  Medicine  Cemetery.  Day  Funeral  Home  is  handling 
arrangements . 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Alice  Tailfeathers  of  East  Glacier; 
daughters  Janice  Tailfeathers,  Joan  Edwards  and  Ramona  Tailfeathers,  all 
of  Browning;  stepdaughters  Kristen  Handshoe  and  Katie  Kassel,  Cheryl  Bair 
and  Carla  Robinson,  all  of  Indiana;  sons  Patrick  Tailfeathers  and  Ronald 
Tailfeathers  of  Browning;  stepsons  Joseph  Ridderheim  and  David  Ridderheim 
of  Indiana;  sisters  Anna  Lee  Madman,  Mary  Belcourt,  Elizabeth  Tailfeathers 
and  Margaret  Tailfeathers  all  of  Browning;  brothers  Tom  Tailfeathers  of 
Two  Medicine  and  Bob  Tailfeathers  of  Browning;  18  grandchildren  and  two 
great-grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  an  infant  son,  Melvin  Tailfeathers;  brothers 
Marvin,  Lawrence  and  George;  a sister,  Patricia;  and  his  parents,  George 
and  Nancy  Tailfeathers. 

He  was  born  March  24,  1943,  in  Browning,  and  raised  in  Two  Medicine. 

He  was  a member  of  the  East  Glacier  Park  Pikuni  Development.  His  love 
was  his  art  and  his  cartoons,  which  were  published  weekly  in  the  Glacier 
Reporter.  Dewey  Heavy  Runner  and  the  Blackfeet  honorary  council  honored 
his  cartoon  work  at  Heart  Butte  Indian  Days  in  August,  and  it  was  one  of 
the  highlights  of  his  life. 

He  loved  his  wife,  children  and  all  of  his  grandchildren,  as  well  as  his 
brothers  and  sisters  and  their  families.  He  enjoyed  all  the  time  he  spent 
with  them. 

Melvin  was  the  last  fluent  Blackfeet  language  speaker  in  our  family.  How 
we  will  miss  his  prayers.  Now  he  is  with  the  Lord,  whom  he  loved  most  of 
all. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Annie  Espinoza 

ARLEE  - Annie  Keenan  Espinoza  was  born  in  the  Finley  Creek  area  near 
Arlee  on  Oct.  18,  1912,  and  died  on  Nov.  1,  2003,  at  the  family  home  here. 
Annie  was  the  oldest  child  of  Pat  and  Mary  Josetti  Pokerjim  Keenan.  She 
was  raised  and  educated  on  the  Flathead  Reservation  and  at  the  Ursulines 
Catholic  School.  She  was  a member  of  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai 
Tribes  and  spoke  fluent  Salish.  Annie  very  seldom  left  the  Jocko  Valley. 

As  a young  girl  she  and  her  family  traveled  to  Spokane  in  a covered  wagon 
and  returned  to  Arlee  in  a Model  T.  She  worked  very  hard  as  a young  woman, 
caring  for  her  siblings,  picking  strawberries  and  apples  in  Hamilton  and 
Arlee.  Annie  played  basketball  on  the  Arlee  girls'  team  in  1926.  Annie  met 


Pablo  Espinoza  on  his  arrival  in  Arlee  in  1924,  then  the  two  married  in 
Sept,  of  1933.  Annie  and  Pablo  farmed,  ranched,  raised  children,  foster 
children  and  grandchildren  for  45  years  until  Pablo's  death  in  1978.  Annie 
loved  to  grow  flowers  and  plants,  and  to  raise  chickens  and  cows.  She 
liked  to  pick  flowers  in  the  spring  and  chokecherries  in  the  fall.  She 
liked  to  dry  deer  meat  for  the  Head  Start  children,  and  making  coffee  and 
frybread  over  an  open  fire.  She  was  an  accomplished  header  and  did 
beautiful  hand  embroidery.  She  was  also  a very  good  cook,  apple  pie  maker 
and  fruit  canner. 

Annie  loved  four  things:  Family,  nature,  candy  and  the  Lord.  She  was  the 
matriarch  of  the  Espinoza  Clan. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband  and  parents,  and  children  Pablo 
"Sarge"  3.,  Carl  R.,  and  Anita  L.  Hanson. 

She  is  survived  by  her  children  and  their  spouses:  Patrick  and  Carmie, 
Ralph  "Dib"  Valerie,  and  Lolita  L.  and  Drew  Hendrickson;  25  grandchildren 
and  33  great-grandchildren;  foster  children  Shawn  A.  Antoine  Espinoza  and 
Robert  Sherman  (whom  she  and  Pablo  took  in  when  they  were  18  months  old), 
as  well  as  lames  "Dumbo"  Matt,  Stella  Weaselhead  (deceased),  Francine 
Mathias  Dupuis,  Marcie  Mathias  Carmen  and  Tony  Mathias;  five  siblings: 
Clara  Dumontier  (Missoula),  Mary  Denny  Riekena  (Ronan),  Chuck  Keenan 
(Arlee),  Rose  Bacon  (Arlee)  and  Regina  Veitenheimer  (Missoula);  and  a 
cousin,  Agnes  Poker jim  Paul. 

Mass  of  the  Resurrection  was  celebrated  on  Nov.  5 in  Arlee.  Interment 
followed  at  the  Docko  Cemetery  near  Arlee.  Memorials  may  be  made  to  the 
Arlee  High  School  Athletic  Scholarship. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Char-Koosta  News. 

November  13,  2003 

Walter  Noden,  84 
Anchorage 

Anchorage  resident  Walter  M.  Noden,  84,  died  Nov.  10,  2003,  at  Alaska 
Native  Medical  Center. 

A funeral  will  be  at  noon  today  at  the  Seventh-day  Adventist  Church,  204 
W.  10th  Ave.,  with  the  Rev.  Marlin  Schoenlehen  officiating.  A potluck  will 
follow.  A second  service  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Sunday  at  the  elementary  school 
in  Dillingham.  A potluck  will  be  afterward  at  the  senior  center. 
Pallbearers  will  be  Gordon  De  Hussen,  Allen  Nielsen,  Fred  Noden,  Daniel 
Noden  Dr.,  Dohn  Stelling  Dr.  and  Cameron  Hughes. 

Mr.  Noden  was  born  Dan.  22,  1919,  in  Arolik,  in  Western  Alaska.  He  lived 
in  Dillingham  until  he  moved  to  Anchorage  in  1968  but  continued  to  go 
fishing  in  Bristol  Bay  for  as  long  as  he  was  able.  He  graduated  from  high 
school  in  Dillingham  and  also  went  to  the  Territorial  School  of  Mines. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Territorial  National  Guard. 

Mr.  Noden  was  a commercial  fisherman  and  captain  of  several  scows.  He 
also  was  a commercial  pilot  and  flew  passengers  and  mail  routes. 

He  retired  from  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  in  the  early  1980s.  He 
enjoyed  fishing  and  gold  dredging. 

Mr.  Noden  was  a member  of  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church. 

His  family  wrote:  "Our  dad  was  a special  person  and  will  be  greatly 
missed.  After  he  retired,  he  couldn't  sit  still,  so  he  had  several 
projects:  He  built  an  Aeronica  Sedan  in  his  garage  and  flew  it  until  he 
sold  it;  he  wrote  a book  of  short  true  stories,  'Alaskan  Salmon  & Sail'; 
and  he  loved  to  go  dredging  for  gold,  so  he  built  a gold  dredger." 

Mr.  Noden  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  63  years,  Florence;  daughters  and 
sons-in-law,  Anna  Mae  and  Adam  Osip,  Shirley  and  Dohn  Stelling,  Hilda 
Shade  and  Rosemary  DeHusson;  sons  and  daughters-in-law,  Fred  and  Sophie 
Noden,  Danny  and  Mary  Ann  Noden,  Robert  Noden  and  Mark  Noden;  daughter-in- 
law,  Gloria  Noden;  and  other  family  members  including  Morris  Lopez  and 
wife  Bauhara;  many  grandchildren;  great-grandchildren  and  great-great- 
grandchildren . 

Mr.  Noden  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  sons,  Thomas,  Walter  and  Gordon; 
grandchildren,  Walter,  Shirley,  Anna,  Arnold  and  Oscar;  and  son-in-law, 

Don . 


Mr.  Noden ' s ashes  will  be  scattered  in  Nushagak  Bay. 

Kehl's  Forest  Lawn  Mortuary  & Crematory  was  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Kathy  Williams,  54 
Anchorage 

Anchorage  resident  Kathy  Williams,  54,  died  Oct.  19,  2003,  at  Providence 
Alaska  Medical  Center. 

A visitation  will  be  7-9  p.m.  Friday  at  Robinson-Lytle  Inc.  funeral  home 
in  Indiana,  Pa.  A memorial  service  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Saturday  at  the 
funeral  home. 

Ms.  Williams  was  born  Sept.  23,  1949,  to  Arthur  and  Flelen  Wilson.  She 
graduated  from  high  school  in  1967. 

She  earned  a bachelor  of  science  degree  in  psychology  from  Indiana 
University  at  Pennsylvania,  where  she  was  a member  of  the  Zeta  Tau  Alpha 
sorority.  She  earned  a master's  of  science  degree  from  Bloomsberg  State 
University  and  her  doctorate  from  Pennsylvania  State  University. 

She  had  lived  in  Alaska  for  about  25  years.  She  organized  NASTAR/Junior 
Olympics  in  snow  skiing  here,  her  family  said,  and  was  a volunteer  for 
Special  Olympics. 

Ms.  Williams  developed  the  Life  Car  Plan  formula  for  determining  injured 
workers'  life  term  benefits.  She  was  the  founder  and  owner  of  Vocational 
Economics  and  Rehabilitation  Co.  in  Anchorage. 

Ms.  Williams  is  survived  by  her  sister  and  brother-in-law,  CindyLee  and 
Jeffrey  Calaluca  of  Sebring,  Fla.;  brother,  James  Wilson  of  Homer  City, 
Pa.;  and  uncle,  Wilbur  Houston  of  Indiana,  Pa. 

Ann  Carney,  65 
Nikiski 

Nikiski  resident  Ann  Armella  Carney,  65,  died  Nov.  7,  2003,  at  Alaska 
Native  Medical  Center  in  Anchorage. 

A memorial  Mass  will  be  at  11  a.m.  today  at  St.  Anthony's  Catholic 
Church  in  Anchorage.  Refreshments  will  be  offered  in  the  church  hall  after 
the  service.  Her  cremated  remains  will  be  scattered  in  the  Bristol  Bay 
area . 

Ms.  Carney  was  born  July  20,  1938,  in  Mountain  Village,  on  the  north 
bank  of  the  Yukon  River.  She  worked  as  a custodian  with  the  Kenai  School 
District  until  her  retirement. 

She  was  a member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Ms.  Carney  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Andrew  and  Olga  Prince; 
brothers,  Benjamin  Prince,  Max  Prince,  Andrew  Prince  Jr.  and  John  Prince; 
and  her  sister,  Dorothy  Prince. 

Survivors  include  her  sons.  Cress  Carney  of  Nikiski  and  Joseph  Carney  of 
New  Lexington,  Ohio;  brothers,  Martin  Prince  of  Bethel,  Nicholas  Prince  of 
Anchorage,  Michael  Prince  of  Emmonak,  Frank  Prince  of  Anchorage,  Merlin 
Prince  of  Nikiski  and  George  Prince  of  Palmer;  sisters,  Teresa  Pope  of 
Anchorage,  Noelita  Lopez  of  Nikiski  and  Titiana  McCormick  of  Dillingham; 
and  many  nieces  and  nephews. 

Arrangements  were  with  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

November  12,  2003 
Ann  Armella  Carney 

Nikiski  resident  Ann  Armella  Carney  died  Friday,  Nov.  7,  2003,  at  Alaska 
Native  Medical  Center  in  Anchorage.  She  was  65. 

A memorial  Mass  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Thursday,  Nov.  13,  at  St. 
Anthony's  Catholic  Church  in  Anchorage.  Refresh-ments  in  the  church  hall 
will  follow  the  service.  Her  cremated  remains  will  be  scattered  in  the 
Bristol  Bay  area. 

Ms.  Carney  was  born  July  20,  1938,  in  Mountain  Village.  She  worked  as  a 
custodian  with  the  Kenai  School  District  until  her  retirement. 

She  was  a member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

Ms.  Carney  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Andrew  and  Olga  Prince; 
brothers,  Benjamin  Prince,  Max  Prince,  Andrew  Prince  Jr.  and  John  Prince; 


and  hen  sister,  Donthy  Prince. 

She  is  survived  by  her  sons.  Cress  W.  Carney  of  Nikiski  and  Joseph  T. 
Carney  of  New  Lexington,  Ohio;  brothers,  Martin  Prince  of  Bethel,  Nicholas 
Prince  of  Anchorage,  Michael  Prince  of  Emonnak,  Frank  Prince  of  Anchorage, 
Merlin  Prince  of  Nikiski  and  George  Prince  of  Palmer;  sisters,  Teresa  Pope 
of  Anchorage,  Noelita  Lopez  of  Nikiski  and  Titiana  McCormick  of 
Dillingham;  and  many  nieces  and  nephews. 

Arrangements  were  made  by  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel  in  Anchorage. 

November  14,  2003 
Elijah  'Eli'  Sharclane  Jr. 

Elijah  "Eli"  Sharclane  Jr.,  71,  died  Nov.  11,  2003,  in  Juneau  at 
Wildflower  Court. 

He  was  born  Nov.  23,  1932,  in  Hoonah.  He  was  Kagwaantaan  from  the  Wolf 
House  and  a child  of  the  Coho  Clan. 

Sharclane,  more  popularly  known  as  "Spoon,"  spent  his  whole  life  in 
Hoonah.  He  was  a fisherman,  logger,  construction  worker  and  school  janitor. 

"Eli  enjoyed  humor,"  his  family  said.  "Whenever  his  clan  brothers  teased 
him,  he  would  come  back  with  his  favorite  slang,  'jeh.'  " 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Elijah  Sharclane  Sr.  and  Hazel 
Sharclane;  Evangeline  from  his  first  marriage;  son,  Eli;  and  tribal 
members,  Maude  Austin,  Jimmie  Martin,  George  Dalton  Sr.,  Annie  James  and 
David  James. 

He  is  survived  by  wife,  Grace  Sharclane;  son,  Darrel  Sharclane  of 
Hoonah;  daughters,  Donna  James,  Hazel  Shorty  and  Nellie  Sharclane  of 
Juneau;  stepdaughters,  Maxine  Brown,  Josephine  Knudson,  Betty  Ann  Murphy, 
Corrina  Beltz  and  Joanna  Wolfe  of  Hoonah;  nine  grandchildren  and  six 
great-grandchildren;  clan  family  members,  Kagwaantaan  Leader  Herman  Kitka 
of  Sitka  and  Kagwaantaan  Clan  Mother  Violet  James  of  Juneau;  uncles,  Frank 
White  Sr.,  Paul  White  Jr.  and  Ronald  Austin  of  Juneau;  and  aunt,  Millie 
Jack  of  Hoonah. 

The  pallbearers  will  be  Andy  Wolfe,  Victor  McKinley,  Mike  Knudson  Jr., 
John  Hillman,  Thomas  Jack  Jr.,  Louie  White,  and  John  Marvin. 

John  Martin  Sr.,  Kenneth  Grant,  Frank  0.  Williams  Jr.,  Ronald  Williams, 

A1  Martin,  William  Davis,  Albert  Dick,  and  Paul  Rudolph  Sr.  will  be 
honorary  pallbearers. 

A funeral  service  and  memorial  service  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Saturday, 
Nov.  15,  at  the  ANB  Hall  in  Hoonah.  A reception  hosted  by  ANS  Camp  12  will 
follow  immediately  after  interment. 

A viewing  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Nov.  14,  at  the  Alaskan 
Memorial  Park  in  Juneau. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2003  Juneau  Empire/Morris  Communications  Corporation. 
November  13,  2003 
Christine  Pelletier 

CHRISTINE  PELLETIER  - August  29,  1909  November  10,  2003  It  is  with  great 
sadness  that  we  announce  the  peaceful  passing  of  our  cherished  mother, 
grandmother,  great  grandmother  and  great  great  grandmother,  Christine.  She 
was  the  oldest  elder  of  the  Cowesses  First  Nation  at  the  age  of  94. 

Predeceased  by  her  parents,  Collin  and  Augusta  Ashum;  husband,  Theodore 
(Ted)  Pelletier;  daughter,  Dorthy  Sparvier;  sisters,  Vernique  Pamburn  and 
Amelia  Alexson;  brothers,  Alex  and  James  Ironeagle;  sons  in  law,  Xavier 
Sparvier,  Sam  Watson  and  Don  Delorme;  a companion  of  29  years,  Antoinne 
Lavallee . 

Christine  will  be  lovingly  remembered  by  her  children,  Joseph  Pelletier 
and  family;  Kathleen  Watson  and  family;  Liz  Pelletier  and  family;  Valerie 
(Walter)  Welz  and  family;  a special  friend,  Benedict  Alphonse;  numerous 
nieces,  nephews,  grandchildren,  great  grandchildren,  great  great 
grandchildren  and  other  relatives  and  friends. 

Wake  will  be  held  at  the  Cowessess  School  Gymn,  Cowessess  First  Nation 
at  4:00  P.M.,  Friday,  November  14,  2003  with  Prayers  at  7:00  P.M.  Funeral 
Mass  will  be  held  at  11:00  A.M.,  Saturday,  November  15,  2003  at  Sacred 


Heart  of  Mary  Parish,  Marieval  with  interment  in  the  Cowessess/Marieval  R. 
C.  Parish  Cemetery.  Lunch  to  follow. 

Paragon  Funeral  Services  entrusted  with  arrangements . 359-7776 

November  15,  2003 

Elma  Ryder  (Ohitika  Win-Strong  Woman) 

Carry  the  Kettle  First  Nation,  SK 

RYDER  - Elma,  (Ohitika  Win-Strong  Woman),  Carry  the  Kettle  First  Nation 
passed  on  to  the  spirit  world  on  Thursday,  November  13,  2003  at  the  age  of 
78  years. 

Predeceased  by  her  husband  George  Rider,  2002;  her  sons  Garry,  Glenn  and 
Gordon;  her  parents  lames  and  Tina  Adams;  brothers  Paji,  Clarence,  Ewen 
and  Harvey;  a sister  Sarah  Ryder. 

She  is  survived  by  her  sons  and  daughters  Karen  Ryder,  Dimmy  (Linda) 
Ryder,  Barbara  (Kevin)  Ryder,  Warren  Ryder,  Nellie  Ironquill-Ryder,  Kurt 
(Ivy)  Ryder,  Sheila  Ryder,  Pam  Ryder,  Leon  Ryder  and  Dayni  Ryder;  nephew 
Dustin  Saulteaux;  thirty  five  grandchildren  and  twenty  nine  great 
grandchildren;  relatives  from  the  Ryder,  Adams,  Saulteaux,  Taypotat  and 
Delorme  families. 

There  will  be  a wake  on  Sunday,  November  16,  2003  at  the  CTK  Band  Hall. 
Funeral  service  will  be  on  Monday,  November  17,  2003  at  2:00  p.m.  with 
Elder  Vincent  Ryder  officiating.  Interment  in  the  Middle  Cemetery. 

Tubman  Cremation  & Funeral  Services,  1-800-667-8962. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2003  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 

November  13,  2003 
Douglas  Crane  Chief 

DOUGLAS  CRANE  CHIEF  passed  away  at  home  on  November  3,  2003  at  the  age 
of  44  years. 

Douglas  was  born  at  the  Blood  Indian  Hospital  in  Cardston  on  Duly  13, 

1959  to  Dan  and  Eileen  Crane  Chief  of  the  Blood  Reserve  and  lived  in  Lile 
Chicago  all  of  his  life  until  his  passing. 

Douglas  received  his  education  at  the  old  Lavern  School  and  there  he 
enjoyed  himself.  He  was  always  getting  into  trouble  or  being  mischievous. 
Douglas  loved  to  help  out  others.  Local  people  hired  him  and  together  with 
his  brothers,  they  would  work.  Douglas  enjoyed  being  with  his  family.  When 
he  was  young,  he  hung  around  his  grandparents  just  in  case  they  needed  his 
help.  Douglas  used  to  baby-sit  his  siblings  and  always  bought  little 
things  for  them.  Douglas  was  very  humble,  always  willing  to  lend  a helping 
hand  to  those  in  need  of  help.  He  enjoyed  life  and  therefore  enjoyed  the 
company  of  others  and  all  that  were  around  him.  His  family  and  his  friends 
that  he  grew  up  with,  will  miss  him. 

Douglas  is  survived  by  his  brothers  - Clarence,  Donas,  Roland  (Vivian), 
and  Cory  Crane  Chief  and  by  his  sisters  - Sherri  (Blaine  Parkins)  and 
Karen  Crane  Chief;  also  by  two  adopted  brothers  Leon  Across  The  Mountain 
and  Gary  Good  Rider.  He  is  also  survived  by  his  uncles  - Martin  Hairy  Bull, 
Art  Calling  Last,  Robert  Bad  Man;  auntie  Myrna  Chief  Moon;  great 
aunties/uncles  - Francis,  Cecile,  Mable,  Mary  Rose  Gros  Ventre  Boy,  Dora 
First  Charger  and  Rita  Calf  Robe,  Donald  and  Beattie  Gros  Ventre  Boy  and 
Pete  Many  Fingers. 

Douglas  was  predeceased  by  his  parents  - Daniel  Sr.  (2000)  and  Eileen 
(2002)  Crane  Chief;  his  grandparents : Sam  & Lucy  Hairy  Bull  and  Frank  Bad 
Man;  his  siblings  - Bernice,  Doreen,  Brenda,  Clara,  Linda,  Martin,  and 
Daniel  Dr.;  his  uncle  Robert  Hairy  Bull  and  Dennis  Bad  Man;  aunties  - 
Rosie  and  Mildred  Bad  Man,  Cecile  Across  The  Mountain,  Celina  Hairy  Bull 
and  Margaret  Hunt;  great  uncle  Dack  Curly  Rider  Sr. 

The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  in  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church,  Blood 
Reserve  on  Wednesday,  November  12th  from  7:00  to  11:00  p.m.  and  continue 
at  the  residence  of  Roland  & Vivian  Crane  Chief,  Blood  Reserve.  The 
Funeral  Service  will  be  held  in  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church,  Blood  Reserve 
on  Thursday,  November  13th  at  2:00  p.m.  with  Father  Leszek  Kwiatkowski 
Celebrant.  Interment  in  the  Pioneer  Cemetery. 


Salmon  Funeral  Home,  Cardston,  AB,  653-3844. 


Copyright  c.  2000  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Tue  Dec  9 19:34:26  2003 
Date:  Tue,  25  Nov  2003  15:26:39  -0800 
From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanewsll.048 
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Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2003  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

November  29,  2003 

Hopi  Kelmuya/Fledgling  Raptor  Moon 
Mohawk  Kentenhko :wa/Moon  of  Much  Poverty 


+ + 

| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 

| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 

| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  ! 

+ + 

Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Dournal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 


<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  UUCP  email;  News  & Information  Distribution  and 
Frostys  Amerindian  Mailing  Lists;  newsgroup:  alt. native 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars(3speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


I was  born  upon  the  prairie  where  the  wind  blew  free  and  there  was 
nothing  to  break  the  light  of  the  sun.  I was  born  where  there  were  no 
enclosures  and  where  everything  drew  a free  breath.  I want  to  die  there 
and  not  within  walls." 

Chief  Ten  Bears,  Yamparika  Comanche 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  i 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  j 
j languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  I 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  [ 

[ learned  by  children.  | 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  j 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  t 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

j Institute  j 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

[ one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

i rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

t it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

i defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem.  '"  | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  j 

I I 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  [ 
i of  the  Republic  i 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 

[ borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 
i Choctaw  Confederacies,  j 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  ! 
j States  Constitution,  | 

[ so  that  my  forefathers  [ 

i shall  not  have  died  in  vain  j 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 


| Dourney 

i The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


(More  insight  from  Janet.) 

There's  not  a lot  of  doubt  that  providing  the  funding  that  enables 
terrorists  to  bring  death  and  destruction  into  our  communities  and 
workplaces  is  unwise.  However,  handing  an  unrestricted  blank  check  to  a 
national  police  agency  allowing  them  to  rifle  through  business  financial 
records  without  establishing  due  cause  could  be  just  as  dangerous. 

Erosion  from  within  of  the  government  checks  and  balances  the  U.S. 
founders  put  in  place  (even  "for  our  own  protection)  isn't  significantly 
different  from  rule  under  a totalitarian  despot  --  in  either  case,  the 
result  is  a governent  by  and  for  the  powerful  within  the  government. 

How  does  this  connect  to  Indian  country?  An  article  (in  this  issue) 
from  the  Reno  Gazette-Journal  describes  reaction  to  a 2004  intelligence 
authorization  bill.  Among  the  businesses  singled  out  for  unchecked 
investigation  of  financial  records  by  the  FBI  without  court  order  are 
Indian  casinos,  even  though  tribes  are  legally  regarded  as  sovereign 
nations.  Even  if  the  casinos  were  not  on  sovereign  land,  and  even  if  the 
law  is  not  found  unconstitutional  (which  it  certainly  may  be),  it's  not 
hard  to  see  that  it  flies  against  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
very  ideas  about  justice  and  due  process  that  American  children  are  taught 
differentiates  the  U.S.  system  from  others.  The  opportunities  for 
corruption  and  abuse  are  evident.  When  targets  may  be  the  primary 
financial  engine  driving  what  had  been  impoverished,  officially  persecuted, 
dependent  sovereignties  (and  certainly  among  the  few  financial 
opportunities  not  filtered  through  the  fingers  of  the  BIA),  the  odds  this 
law  will  be  misused  grow. 

That  the  U.S.  would  even  try  to  shove  this  heavy-handed  policy  down  the 
throats  of  sovereign  nations  within  its  borders  should  be  a matter  of 
serious  concern  by  the  World  Court  and  world  press.  Who's  next  to  go 
under  the  heel  of  the  U.S.  FBI  "for  our  own  protection?" 


Janet 

Smith 

+/// 

owlstar@speakeasy.org 

P.  0. 

Box  672168 

/*/+ 

OwlStar  Trading  Post 

Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S. A. 

+ / * 

* + 
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WINTER  REZ  HELP  -=-=-  WINTER  REZ  HELP  -=-=-  WINTER  REZ  HELP  -=-=- 

If  you  know  of  a reliable  point  where  funds  can  be  sent  to  assist 
these  precious  elders  please  drop  me  a note  at  gars@nanews.org 
and  make  the  subject  (all  caps)  WINTER  HELP. 

> this  list  will  remain  up  until  January  > 

PLEASE  email  gars@nanews . org  with  any  updates/additions 

From:  wn27  <wn27@waseskun . net> 

Subj : Winter  Clothing 

Mailing  List:  Frostys  Amerindian  <f rostysamerindian@yahoogroups . com> 

Good  evening, 

I was  asked  to  request  winter  clothing,  coats,  boots,  gloves,  t-shirts, 
sweat  shirts,  etc.  for  the  Waseskun  Healing  Center  men  from  anyone  in 
the  vacinity  of  Montreal/Kahnawake  who  may  have  extras.  Many  of  the  men 
do  not  have  warm  clothes  and  are  from  the  north,  Atlantic  Canada  or 
Ontario.  We  can  arrange  to  have  them  picked  up.  We  can  be  contacted  by 
e-mail  (staff@waseskun.net)  or  by  phone  (450-883-2034)  - Jo-ann. 


From:  "Brigitte  Thimiakis"  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 
Subj : Urgent  Winter  Request 


To:  <gars@nanews .org 


Greetings  Gary, 

The  needs  are  great  in  more  places  than  could  be  listed,  but  *these* 
children  and  elders  do  not  receive  much  support  from  anyone  else  as  far 
as  we  know,  so  this  year  again  we  are  committed  to  helping  them. 

Please  read  this  request,  and  do  what  you  can  to  help  them  this  winter. 

If  you  have  a site,  permission  is  given  to  put  it  there  as  long  as  you 
send  us  the  link.  If  your  site  still  has  our  request  from  last  year, 
please  replace  it  with  the  new  request  below,  as  it  has  several 
important  changes.  Many  thanks  for  your  time  and  assistance. 

With  warmest  wishes  to  all  of  you, 
respectfully, 

Brigitte 

<Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  The  Children> 


Urgent  Winter  Request  for  Donations  - Winter  2003 

Greetings, 

If  you  wish  to  make  a difference  and  help  children  and  elders  through 
the  harsh  winter  months  in  Montana,  please  take  the  time  to  read  this 
request.  On  behalf  of  reliable  Northern  Cheyenne  contacts  from  Lame 
Deer,  we  are  once  again  collecting  donations  for  those  in  need 
on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  reservation. 

The  donations  that  you  can  send  are:  new  and  good  quality  used  warm 
items,  (clothing  and  blankets),  as  well  as  toys. 

The  toys  will  be  distributed  during  the  Christmas  give  away 
but  the  clothes  and  blankets  will  be  distributed  right  away. 

During  Montana  winters,  the  temperature  can  drop  to  30  or  40  degrees 
below  zero  so  warm  winter  clothing  and  blankets  can  be  lifesaving. 

It  is  best  if  donations  are  received  by  Dec.  10th. 

Our  goal  is  to  help  the  children,  the  elders,  the  single  parent 
families,  or  families  unable  to  make  ends  meet  due  to  the  high 
unemployment  rate,  the  difficult  conditions  and  the  extreme  poverty  on 
the  reservation.  We  would  like  to  help  everyone  we  possibly  can  on  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  who  is  in  need,  but  our  priority  is  the 
elders  and  children. 

The  children  need  all  the  help  and  encouragement  they  can  get. 

List  of  useful  donations  : 

- blankets 

- warm  winter  coats  and  clothing 

- socks,  gloves,  boots,  hats  and  scarves 

- toys  (educational  toys  included) 

- school  supplies 

- They  can  also  use  grooming  supplies  like  toothpaste,  tooth  brushes, 
soaps  and  shampoos,  combs,  hair  brushes,  hair  barrettes,  rubber  bands 
or  other  types  of  hair  or  pony  tail  holders.  Last  but  not  least  : 
pampers  diapers  or  pull-ups. 

- There  is  a special  need  for  men's  winter  coats,  clothing,  hats,  boots, 
gloves  and  anything  else  that  protects  against  the  cold  weather. 

The  men's  winter  wear  is  for  the  Tongue  River  Homeless  Shelter. 

Donations  can  be  sent  to  the  following  address: 

Honor  Your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children 
% Sue  Buck 
PO  Box  901 

Great  Falls,  MT  59403-0901 

Please  contact  suemontana@mcn.net 

for  mailing  information  other  than  regular  US  Mail 


service.  (Also  please  include  your  name  and  address  if  you  would  like 
for  us  to  acknowledge/confirm  receipt  of  your  donations.) 

If  you  cannot  send  items  due  to  the  shipping  cost,  you  can  still  help 
by  sending  a money  donation . Please  be  assured  that  it  will  be  used 
only  for  the  children  and  elders  this  winter  and/or  for  their  Christmas; 
even  small  amounts  can  help  them. 

The  address  for  money  donations  is  the  same  as  above. 

You  will  receive  a receipt  which  may  be  used  for  tax  purposes. 

Please  contact  us  before  you  send  money  (email  addresses  listed  below) . 

The  priority  of  our  group,  "Honor  your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children" 
is  to  make  sure  all  donations  get  to  where  they  are  supposed  to  and 
recognized.  It  is  very  important  to  us  to  make  sure  that  everything  is 
distributed  fairly  and  to  those  in  the  greatest  need. 

Contact  Info: 

Sue  Buck,  Project  Coordinator,  MT 
suemontana@mcn . net 

Brigitte  Thimiakis,  European  Link 
thimiakischool@the. forth net .gr 

If  you  would  like  to  learn  more  about  the  donation  projects,  please  read 

our  Shipment  and  Group  Project  Status: 

http : //www. geocities . com/honoryourspirit/shipmentl . html 

Our  heartfelt  thanks  to  everyone  for  your  support. 

"Your  help  makes  a huge  difference  for  those  who  have  never  received 
help. Your  donations  provide  hope  and  encouragement  to  those  who  have 
never  known  these  qualities.  Your  concern  and  solidarity  can  improve 
the  lives  of  many  children,  elders,  families,  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Reservation.  There  is  still  a lot  to  do  but  all  together  you  can  help 
us  make  these  dreams  come  true." 

Thank  you  for  being  a part  of  this  project  and  supporting  it. 

Manuel  Redwoman,  Northern  Cheyenne/Lakota/Arapaho. 
oooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 

Our  group  opposes  all  forms  of  child  abuse,  and  believes  that  only 
awareness,  prevention  and  support  can  reduce  the  number  of  children  who 
suffer. 

Please  visit  our  pages  and  our  group  against  child  abuse  & violence. 

"Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  the  Children" 

STOP  CHILD  ABUSE  AND  NEGLECT 

http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit/ stopabuse . html 
http : //www. geocities . com/honoryourspirit/home . html 
oooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 

WINTER  REZ  HELP  WINTER  REZ  HELP  WINTER  REZ  HELP  -=- 

If  you  know  of  a reliable  point  where  funds  can  be  sent  to  assist 
these  precious  elders  please  drop  me  a note  at  gars@nanews.org 
and  make  the  subject  (all  caps)  WINTER  HELP. 

> this  list  will  remain  up  until  January  > 

PLEASE  email  gars@nanews . org  with  any  updates/additions 

ohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

3 3 

Gary  Smith  Night  Owl  (*,*)  gars@speakeasy.org 

P.  0.  Box  672168  ('-')  gars@nanews.org 

Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A.  ===w=w===  http://www.nanews.org 

News  of  the  people  featured  in  this  issue  

- Bill  would  force  - N.B.  Government  to  meet 


'No  Warrant  Record  Surrender1 

- Indian  Trust  Settlement: 

Norton  finally  responds 

- Leaders  skeptical  of 
Administration  Pledges 

- Dakota  say  Government 
mismanaged  Land  Trust 

- BLM  pulls  Tribal  Parcel 
from  Gas  Lease  Auction 

- U.S.  accord  gives  water  to  Shivwits 

- Past,  Present 

cloud  Tribes'  Meetings 
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- Indian  Leadership  mulls  Sovereignty 

- Navajos  will  fight 
energy  exploitation 

- Activist  protests 
treatment  of  Native-Americans 

- History,  Genealogy  of  Nanticoke 

- Bison  Roam  in  the  Refuge 

- Medicine  Wheel  plans  draw  fire 

- Begay,  Indian  Leaders 
push  importance  of  Health 

- Increase  in  Natives 

at  Univ.  Alaska  at  Anchorage 

- Dudge  strikes  down  one 
Native  Hawaiian  Lawsuit 

- Boosting  Aboriginal  Dreams 


on  Wood  Harvesting 

- Ottawa  pays  Native  Bands 
to  help  track  Funding 

- Woman  opens  Council's  Eyes 
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- Left  for  Dead 

in  a Saskatchewan  Winter 

- Cop  recalls 

first  Stonechild  Investigation 

- Clergy  right  sought 
for  Medicine  Man 

- Oneida  Families  seek 
Federal  Court  intervention 

- Farmer  arrested  again 
in  Indian  Land  Feud 

- BIA  takes  over 

Cheyenne-Arapaho  Police  Department 

- BIA  Officer  dies 

of  Injuries  from  Accident 

- Danklow  links  Diabetes 
to  Fatal  Car  Accident 

- Native  Prisoner 

--  Harvard  honors  Tribal  Program 
for  Inmates 

- Rustywire:  Dawn  Girl 

- Rustywire  Poem:  Hooshtah 

- Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

- Sixth  Annual  NAMMY  Award  Winners 

- CRIC  Winter  Market 


RE:  Bill  would  force  'No  Warrant  Record  Surrender' 


Date:  Sat,  22  Nov  2003  19:22:56  -1000 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename="NO  WARRANT  REQUIRED. .. KGB" 

http: //www. rgj . com/news/~Local+News&sp5=RG3 . com&sp6=news&sp7=local_news 

Bill  would  force  businesses  to  surrender  records  with  no  warrant 
By  Thomas  I.  Walsh  and  Doug  Abrahms 
RENO  GAZETTE- 3 OURNAL 
November  22,  2003 

Casinos,  travel  agencies  and  other  businesses  that  handle  large  cash 
transactions  would  be  forced  to  surrender  financial  records  to  the  FBI 
without  a court  order,  under  a 2004  intelligence  authorization  bill  that 
moved  swiftly  through  Congress  this  week. 

The  bill,  passed  by  the  U.S.  House  of  Representatives  on  Wednesday  and 
the  Senate  on  Friday  grants  a broad  expansion  of  the  FBI's  current 
counter-terrorism  powers  granted  under  the  federal  Patriot  Act  of  2001. 
That  legislation  allowed  the  agency  to  investigate  records  from  banks, 
thrifts  and  certain  other  financial  institutions  with  no  need  for  a search 
warrant  signed  by  a judge. 

The  new  bill  seeks  broader  powers,  and  includes  pawnshops,  jewelry 
stores,  car  dealerships,  the  U.S.  Postal  Service  and  anyone  involved  in 
closing  or  settling  a real  estate  deal.  The  bill  goes  to  President  Bush 
next . 

Supporters  including  Rep.  Dim  Gibbons,  R-Reno,  said  the  law  is  needed  to 
help  protect  against  terrorism.  But  some  civil  libertarians,  casino 
operators  and  gaming  experts  said  the  law  would  unfairly  interfere  with 
privacy. 

"I  think  it's  an  overreaction, " said  I.  Nelson  Rose,  a law  professor  at 
Whittier  Law  School  in  Costa  Mesa,  Calif,  and  an  expert  on  gaming  law.  " 
Now,  whenever  there  is  a large  quantity  of  cash,  there  is  a fear  that 


terrorists  are  using  it.  There's  no  evidence  that  terrorists  are  using 
casino  cash." 

Frank  Fahrenkopf  Jr.,  president  and  CEO  of  the  American  Gaming 
Association  in  Washington,  said  the  law  also  includes  any  business 
designated  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  to  have  cash  deals  that  might 
involve  criminal  tax  or  regulatory  matters. 

Fie  said  he  recognizes  the  need  for  more  scrutiny,  but  balance  is  needed. 

"We  always  have  a delicate  balancing  act  between  what  is  necessary  and 
proper  to  protect  out  country  from  terrorism. 

"At  the  same  time,  one  of  the  things  we  do  in  our  industry  is  guard  the 
privacy  and  the  confidentiality  of  our  customers  and  their  business 
matters . " 

Gary  Peck,  executive  director  of  the  American  Civil  Liberties  Union  of 
Nevada,  said  the  provision  is  too  broad  and  contains  no  oversight. 

"That  sort  of  language  is  very  elastic  and  can  be  stretched  to  include 
all  sorts  of  things  when  there  is  no  judicial  oversight,"  said  Peck. 

"There  are  no  meaningful  checks  or  limits  built  into  that  provision." 

Rep.  Dim  Gibbons,  R-Reno,  supported  the  measure  because  he  believes 
terrorists  have  become  more  sophisticated  in  hiding  transactions  from  the 
government,  said  his  spokeswoman,  Amy  Spanbauer. 

The  provision  does  not  target  simply  casinos,  she  said. 

Gibbons  believes  that  a person's  privacy  is  not  necessarily  protected 
when  he  or  she  enters  into  a commercial  transaction  in  which  money  is 
exchanged,  Spanbauer  said. 

"The  congressman's  belief  is  there  are  no  constitutional  protections  for 
records  that  are  held  by  a third  party,"  she  said. 

Sen.  Harry  Reid,  D-Nev.,  speaking  before  the  Senate  vote  Friday,  said  he 
thought  the  bill  was  not  properly  considered. 

"I  am  not  convinced  that  these  expanded  powers  are  necessary,"  Reid  said 
in  an  interview  before  the  vote.  "Especially  given  current  concerns  with 
the  Patriot  Act,  I think  we  should  take  more  time  to  look  at  this 
provision  before  moving  forward." 

The  Senate  passed  the  bill  by  a voice  vote  with  little  objection,  so 
Reid  and  Sen.  John  Ensign,  R-Nev.,  have  no  recorded  votes.  Both  senators 
expressed  some  concerns  that  the  bill  was  overreaching  but  after  the  voice 
vote  said  they  didn't  oppose  it. 

Ferenc  Szony,  president  and  chief  executive  of  the  company  that  owns  the 
Sands  Regency  Casino  & Hotel  in  downtown  Reno  and  the  Gold  Ranch  Casino  in 
Verdi,  said  he  believes  the  law  would  have  little  effect  on  his  customers. 

"We  always  have  to  be  cognizant  of  the  burdens  placed  on  legitimate, 
law-abiding  citizens  and  protect  their  civil  liberties,  and  we  don't  like 
to  be  stuck  in  the  middle  of  a government  investigation  and  our  private 
customers,"  he  said.  "But  really  the  only  people  that  it's  really  going  to 
be  a concern  for  are  those  that  have  something  to  hide." 

Szony  said  that  for  casino  executives,  personal  financial  scrutiny  is 
nothing  new. 

"The  gaming  industry  is  already  one  of  the  most  heavily  regulated 
industries  going,"  he  said.  "You're  really  in  a fishbowl  as  far  as  your 
personal  matters  go." 

Robert  Stewart,  a spokesman  for  Park  Place  Entertainment  Corp.  - the 
largest  casino  company  in  the  world  and  the  owner  of  the  Reno  Hilton  - 
said  the  company  could  not  comment  at  this  time. 

At  the  Nevada  Gaming  Control  Board,  chief  of  enforcement  Keith  Copher 
said  he  didn't  think  the  expanded  FBI  investigative  powers  would 
complicate  the  board's  own  efforts. 

The  FBI,  Copher  said,  "have  totally  different  reasons  for  needing  the 
access.  It  doesn't  affect  us  or  how  we  do  our  jobs  in  any  way." 

In  addition  to  commercial  casinos,  the  bill  includes  Indian  casinos.  An 
explanation  of  how  that  would  work  was  not  available  at  press  time.  Tribal 
reservations  and  lands  placed  in  trust  where  casinos  operate  are 
considered  sovereign  nations  under  federal  law. 
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Meeting  on  trust  offered 
2003-11-20 
By  Chris  Casteel 
The  Oklahoman 

WASHINGTON  --  The  Interior  Department  is  willing  to  host  a meeting  about 
resolving  the  Indian  trust  lawsuit.  Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  told 
two  key  senators  this  week. 

In  a letter  Tuesday  to  Sens.  Ben  Nighthorse  Campbell  and  Daniel  Inouye, 
the  chairman  and  vice  chairman  of  the  Senate  Indian  Affairs  Committee, 
Norton  said  her  department  "is  committed  to  engaging  in  a bipartisan 
effort  with  members  of  Congress  and  with  Indian  Country  to  resolve  the 
issues  in  this  litigation  in  a fair  and  honorable  way  for  all  Americans." 

Norton,  who  is  now  the  defendant  in  the  class-action  lawsuit  filed  in 
1996  by  Indians  alleging  their  accounts  were  mismanaged,  did  not  mention 
the  plaintiffs  or  their  attorneys  in  her  letter  or  say  that  any  mediation 
meeting  should  include  them.  Instead,  she  made  reference  to  Indian  Country 
and  trust  beneficiaries. 

The  often-acrimonious  case  is  now  in  an  extraordinary  stage:  The  federal 
district  court  and  the  federal  appeals  court  here  have  been  asked  to 
decide  whether  Congress  can  override  a federal  judge's  ruling  that  the 
Interior  Department  re-create  hundreds  of  thousands  of  accounts  dating  to 
1887. 

Most  of  the  accounts  hold  the  money  from  mineral,  grazing  and  other 
leases  on  Indian  land  held  in  trust  by  the  federal  government. 

Campbell,  R-Colo.,  and  Inouye,  D-Hawaii,  have  been  pushing  for  an  out- 
of-court  settlement.  Many  Indians  not  directly  involved  in  the  litigation 
are  said  to  be  tired  of  the  legal  wrangling. 

Bill  McAllister,  a spokesman  for  the  Indian  plaintiffs,  said  Wednesday, 
"The  plaintiffs  have  always  said  they  were  ready  for  meaningful  talks." 
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Tribal  leaders  skeptical  of  administration  pledges 
By  Susan  Montoya  Bryan 
ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
November  18,  2003 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.M.  - Tribal  leaders  reacted  with  skepticism  Tuesday  to  a 
Bush  administration  official  who  told  them  the  president  wants  to  improve 
education  for  Indian  students,  help  tribes  develop  energy  resources  on 
their  land  and  consult  with  tribal  governments. 

"The  White  House  understands  the  importance  of  maintaining  strong  ties 
with  Indian  Country  through  consultation  and  communication,"  Jennifer 
Farley  of  the  Office  of  Intergovernmental  Affairs  told  the  60th  annual 
conference  of  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  here.  "We  are  here 
to  listen  to  you.  We're  hear  to  help  you  and  work  with  you." 

However,  Gov.  John  Gonzales  of  San  Ildefonso  Pueblo,  a member  of  the 
steering  committee  for  the  Bush  re-election  campaign,  pointed  to  the  lack 


of  communication  in  a consultation  meeting  scheduled  last  week  at  Isleta 
Pueblo  between  federal  officials  and  tribal  leaders  from  around  the  West. 

Indian  leaders  showed  up  - but  federal  officials  had  neglected  to  tell 
them  the  meeting  had  been  canceled,  Gonzales  said. 

"We  need  mutual  respect,"  he  said.  "It  needs  to  be  given  and  we  in  turn 
will  give  it  back.  I think  that  the  tribes  really  need  to  be  treated  in 
that  manner." 

Zuni  Pueblo  Gov.  Arlen  Quetawki  Sr.  said  the  federal  government  is 
leaving  tribes  out  until  late  in  the  game. 

"They  talk  about  consultation  but  they  have  already  made  their  decisions 
about  how  they're  going  to  provide  to  the  Native  Americans.  Really,  the 
consultation  should  have  been  started  at  the  onset,"  he  said.  "Instead  of 
tribes  being  reactive  to  a lot  of  these  issues,  we  should  be  proactive." 

A Santa  Clara  Pueblo  official  told  Farley  it's  discouraging  for  tribes 
to  hear  about  administration  support  when  its  actions  clearly  show 
something  different. 

Farley  presented  examples  of  what  the  administration  has  done  for  tribes, 
including  more  money  for  Indian  education;  a six-year,  $3.4  million 
Reading  First  grant;  and  training  850  new  Indian  teachers.  She  also  said 
the  president  has  pledged  to  support  school  construction  throughout  Indian 
country. 

"We  all  need  to  rise  to  the  challenge  of  helping  every  Indian  student 
improve  their  education  and  together  we  can  do  it,"  she  said. 

Tribal  officials,  however,  came  up  with  their  own  list.  They  complained 
that  budgets  for  federal  agencies  that  help  tribes  have  flat-lined, 
there's  not  enough  money  for  the  Indian  Flealth  Service,  tribal  sovereignty 
is  being  eroded,  and  Bush  is  pushing  forward  to  reorganize  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  despite  opposition  from  nearly  every  tribe. 

The  Indian  leaders  also  complained  that  Congress  might  be  passing  laws, 
but  the  Supreme  Court  continues  to  erode  tribal  sovereignty  with  its 
rulings . 

Aurene  Martin,  the  acting  assistant  secretary  for  Indian  affairs, 
briefly  discussed  the  BIA  reorganization  and  trust  projects  the  Department 
of  the  Interior  currently  is  working  on. 

"We  need  to  have  better  communication  with  tribes.  I think  we're 
learning  - and  me  personally  in  the  last  year  from  some  of  our  past 
efforts.  We've  had  some  successes  but  we've  also  had  some  things  that 
haven't  worked  as  well,"  she  said. 
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Dakota  Indians  say  government  mismanaged  land  trust 
Associated  Press 
November  18,  2003 

MINNEAPOLIS  - Ernie  Peters  Longwalker  says  the  fruits  of  the  land  where 
fellow  Dakota  Indians  live  in  lavish  homes  and  reportedly  rake  in  millions 
of  dollars  in  casino  payments  rightfully  belong  to  him  as  much  as  them, 
perhaps  even  more  so. 

He  has  just  as  much  Mdewakanton  Dakota  blood,  maybe  even  more,  than  some 
members  of  the  Shakopee  Mdewakanton  Sioux  Community,  the  71-year-old  said. 
But  because  the  American  Indian  band  doesn't  recognize  him  as  a member, 
he's  living  on  $729  a month. 

Who's  to  blame?  The  federal  government  to  start,  Longwalker  said,  for 
breaking  its  deal  and  failing  to  properly  manage  a land  trust  that  dates 
back  to  1886. 


Longwalker  is  one  of  135  Dakota  Indians  who  sued  the  government  Tuesday 
over  950  acres  deemed  the  "1886  Lands"  in  five  Minnesota  counties.  It 
includes  some  of  the  state's  most  profitable  casinos,  including  Mystic 
Lake  in  Prior  Lake. 

The  plaintiffs  contend  the  government  failed  to  make  sure  the  land  and 
the  profits  that  have  arisen  from  it  have  been  distributed  properly  to  the 
Mdewakanton  Dakota  who  qualify  for  it. 

Willie  Hardacker,  staff  counsel  for  the  Shakopee  Mdewakanton  Sioux 
Community,  defended  the  government's  management  of  the  1886  lands. 

"I  would  disagree  with  the  argument  that  the  federal  government 
mismanaged  the  lands,  because  there  are  currently  thriving  federally 
recognized  Indian  tribes  on  these  lands,"  Hardacker  said. 

He  also  said  he  assumes  many  of  the  plaintiffs  are  enrolled  members  of 
other  tribes  and  receive  benefits  from  those  tribal  governments.  And  he 
said  the  lawsuit  doesn't  mention  that  Congress  turned  over  control  over 
the  Mdewakanton  lands  to  the  tribal  governments  years  ago. 

A spokesman  for  the  U.S.  Dustice  Department  said  the  agency  was 
reviewing  the  lawsuit. 

The  heart  of  the  claim  goes  back  to  around  1885  and  a contract  made 
between  the  federal  government  and  roughly  200  Mdewakanton  it  considered 
loyal  for  not  participating  in  the  1862  Dakota  Conflict. 

The  Indians  agreed  to  sever  tribal  relations  and  remain  loyal  to  the 
United  States  in  exchange  for  land  put  in  trust  on  their  behalf  in 
Minnesota.  The  government  said  it  would  manage  the  land  and  ensure  its 
benefits  would  be  distributed  equally  to  Dakota  and  their  descendants  who 
were  considered  loyal  in  1886,  the  lawsuit  states. 

Through  the  years,  the  government  has  neglected  its  responsibility  and 
the  benefits  of  the  land  - which  includes  portions  of  Scott,  Redwood, 
Dakota,  Goodhue  and  Wabasha  counties  - have  gone  to  a select  few  people, 
even  to  people  who  do  not  have  a right  to  it,  said  Erick  Kaardal,  who 
represents  the  plaintiffs. 

"They  made  a promise,"  he  said. 

Kaardal  is  seeking  class-action  status  on  the  lawsuit,  which  was  filed 
in  the  U.S.  Court  of  Federal  Claims  in  Washington,  D.C.  It  could 
ultimately  include  over  1,000  descendants,  he  said. 

The  plaintiffs,  who  range  from  young  children  to  in  their  80s,  all  have 
proof  that  they  are  direct  descendants  to  the  1886  group,  Kaardal  said. 

The  lawsuit  seeks  unspecified  compensation  - likely  tens  of  millions  of 
dollars,  Kaardal  said  - from  the  federal  government. 

"I  want  the  land,"  Longwalker  said.  "From  there  we  can  go  anywhere." 
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BLM  pulls  tribal  parcel  from  gas  lease  auction 
By  CLAIR  DOHNSON 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 
November  25,  2003 

Land  in  the  Tongue  River  valley  owned  by  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Tribe  and 
of  interest  to  coalbed  methane  developers  will  not  be  among  parcels 
offered  for  sale  today  at  an  oil  and  gas  lease  auction  by  the  federal 
Bureau  of  Land  Management. 

The  BLM  pulled  the  parcel  from  the  offerings  Friday  after  tribal  members 
objected . 

"Our  records  did  not  show  the  surface  to  be  owned  by  the  tribe,"  BLM 
spokesman  Greg  Albright  said  Monday.  "Had  it  shown  that,  we  would  have 


contacted  (the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs)  and  said  we  need  some  feedback/' 
he  said. 

When  tribal  representatives  contacted  BLM  and  said  the  tribe  owned  the 
parcel,  the  agency  removed  it  from  land  to  be  offered  in  the  mineral  lease 
sale,  Albright  said. 

BLM  is  looking  into  why  its  records  did  not  reflect  that  the  Northern 
Cheyenne  Tribe  owned  the  parcel,  Albright  said. 

The  particular  section  in  question  was  nominated  for  leasing  by  a party 
interested  in  the  minerals,  Albright  said.  The  land  was  among  numerous 
other  parcels  being  auctioned  today  in  one  of  BLM's  regular  sales.  BLM 
does  not  disclose  the  identity  of  those  who  nominate  parcels  until  after 
the  sales,  he  said. 

Tribal  President  Geri  Small  said  Monday  she  was  glad  to  hear  the  parcel 
had  been  removed  from  the  auction.  Small  said  she  called  BLM  State 
Director  Marty  Ott  on  Friday  and  he  told  her  he  would  check  into  the 
matter. 

BLM's  effort  to  auction  the  mineral  rights  without  first  consulting  the 
tribe  was  a violation  of  its  federal  trust  duty.  Small  said  on  Friday, 
before  the  parcel  had  been  pulled.  "I  hope  the  BLM  just  made  a mistake  and 
corrects  it,"  she  said. 

The  parcel  is  a section,  or  640  acres,  located  outside  the  tribe's 
reservation  boundary  near  Birney  and  is  part  of  a larger,  6,500-acre  tract 
on  and  contiguous  to  the  reservation's  southern  boundary.  The  tribe  bought 
the  tract  in  1981. 

The  tribe  owns  the  surface  but  not  the  subsurface  federal  minerals,  said 
Gail  Small,  a member  of  the  tribe's  off-reservation  energy  ad  hoc 
committee  and  sister  of  the  tribal  president. 

The  land  is  commonly  known  as  the  Moreland  property  because  it  was 
formerly  owned  by  John  Moreland,  said  Francis  "Gus"  Flarris,  tribal 
councilman . 

Flarris  said  the  parcel  identified  for  mineral  leasing  is  where  the  tribe 
plans  to  locate  some  of  its  buffalo  herd  in  an  expansion  of  buffalo 
pasture.  Harris  said  Friday  he  was  concerned  that  BLM  was  leasing  coalbed 
methane  gas  beneath  tribal  trust  lands  without  consulting  the  tribal 
government . 

"We  have  plans  for  these  tribal  trust  lands  and  the  BLM  is  our  federal 
trustee  and  supposed  to  be  working  with  us,  not  against  us,"  Harris  said. 

The  tribe  currently  is  suing  BLM  over  its  environmental  plan  for  coalbed 
methane  development  in  Montana,  alleging  the  study  was  inadequate. 

Geri  Small  said  she  worries  about  the  water  issues  associated  with 
coalbed  methane  development. 

"Water  is  so  precious  to  the  Cheyenne  people  and  I think  to  all  people. 
Without  water,  we  can't  survive.  We  can't  live.  That's  our  homeland  and 
we're  going  to  stay  there,"  she  said. 

Gail  Small  said  the  tribe  was  alerted  to  the  parcel  being  offered  for 
auction  by  the  Northern  Plains  Resource  Council,  a conservation  and 
agricultural  group.  NPRC  is  suing  BLM,  claiming  the  agency  illegally 
leased  mineral  rights  for  coalbed  methane  under  private  lands  without 
notifying  the  landowners.  That  case  in  pending  in  federal  court  in 
Billings . 
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U.S.  accord  gives  water  to  Shivwits 

4,000  acre-feet  to  flow  for  many  reservation  projects 
By  Lee  Davidson 


Deseret  Morning  News 

WASHINGTON  - The  federal  government  is  finally  settling  a 112-year  battle 
by  Utah's  Shivwits  Band  of  the  Paiute  Tribe  for  water  on  its  parched 
reservation  near  St.  George. 

"With  the  water-rights  settlement,  the  future  provides  more 
opportunities  for  jobs,  agriculture  and  economic  development,"  Shivwits 
Chairman  Glenn  Rogers  told  the  Deseret  Morning  News. 

Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  explains  that  Congress  approved  a plan 
for  that  settlement  in  2000  - but  it  required  a $24  million  appropriation 
and  numerous  agreements  to  be  signed  by  the  band,  various  water  agencies, 
the  state  engineer,  courts  and  the  federal  government. 

"I  am  pleased  to  report  that  all  of  the  requirements  under  the 
Settlement  Act  have  been  met,'  Norton  said.  And  her  department  planned  to 
publish  a notice  in  the  Federal  Register  declaring  the  deal  complete. 

It  gives  the  Shivwits  4,000  acre-feet  of  water  for  their  reservation 
through  a variety  of  innovative  projects  to  recycle  water  and  reduce 
current  losses  from  canal  seepage  and  evaporation.  It  also  has  the  tribe 
undertaking  economic  development  planning  to  take  advantage  of  the  long- 
sought  water. 

Rogers  says  government  Indian  agents  who  formed  the  Shivwits  reservation 
in  1891  were  supposed  to  file  for  water  rights  for  the  tribe  but  failed  to 
do  so,  allowing  white  settlers  instead  to  obtain  almost  all  the  available 
water  in  the  area. 

"What  we  did  have  was  not  sufficient  for  us  to  grow  crops.  We  didn't 
even  have  enough  pressure  for  the  water  to  squirt  out  of  the  end  of  the 
pipe,"  he  said,  noting  the  tribe  historically  had  farmed  along  the  Santa 
Clara  and  Virgin  rivers  but  no  longer  could. 

"So  we  had  no  way  to  be  self-sufficient,"  and  most  band  members  work  off 
the  reservation,  Rogers  said. 

The  tribe  filed  a lawsuit  nearly  25  years  ago  that  if  successful  would 
have  given  it  12,000  acre-feet,  roughly  equivalent  to  all  the  water  from 
the  Santa  Clara  River,  threatening  supplies  used  by  others  in  the  St. 

George  area. 

The  settlement  of  that  lawsuit  gives  the  300-member  band  2,000  acre-feet 
of  treated  wastewater  a year  from  the  St.  George  Water  Reuse  Project. 

While  it  cannot  be  used  for  drinking,  it  can  be  used  for  irrigation  and 
other  purposes. 

It  provides  another  1,900  acre-feet  from  a new  pressurized  pipeline  from 
Gunlock  Reservoir,  preventing  seepage  and  evaporation  losses  from  area 
canals.  The  deal  also  gives  the  band  100  acre-feet  from  wells  on  tribal 
lands . 

Congress  approved  $15  million  to  go  to  St.  George  for  the  band's  share 
of  the  water  reuse  project's  costs;  $5  million  to  go  to  the  band  for 
economic  development;  $3  million  for  environmental  needs;  and  $1  million 
for  a trust  to  help  the  band  cover  its  operation  costs  of  the  pipeline. 

"In  this  water-short  area  of  the  country,  the  Shivwits  Band,  local  water 
users,  the  city  (St.  George)  and  the  state  came  together  to  develop 
innovative  solutions  to  address  their  respective  water  needs  while  also 
working  to  protect  the  habitats  of  species  of  concern  in  the  basin,  such 
as  the  Virgin  River  spinedace, " Norton  said. 

She  said  it  is  a model  she  would  like  to  see  copied  elsewhere  - and  is 
an  example  of  the  collaboration  she  has  been  promoting  with  her  recent 
Water  2025  initiative  to  head  off  future  water  battles  before  they  begin. 

Meanwhile,  Rogers  said,  "This  fight  has  concluded,  but  another  fight  is 
ahead  as  we  try  for  economic  development  - and  decide  how  to  use  the  water 
to  help  the  people." 

He  said  his  band  is  considering  how  to  use  it  to  attract  non-polluting 
businesses  or  allow  some  farming. 
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Past,  present  cloud  Tribes'  meetings 
November  16,  2003 
By  DYLAN  DARLING 

During  public  meetings  last  week  the  Klamath  Tribes  tried  to  focus  on  the 
future  and  what  they  would  do  with  forests  in  a new  reservation. 

But  the  past  and  present  kept  coming  up. 

Questions,  concerns  and  opinions  about  how  the  Tribes  ended  up  without  a 
reservation  in  the  first  place  dominated  the  meeting  in  Beatty  on  Monday, 
and  questions  about  how  the  Tribes  manage  what  they  already  own 
underscored  the  Chiloquin  meeting  Wednesday. 

After  Klamath  Tribes  Chairman  Allen  Foreman's  introductory  presentation 
at  the  Beatty  meeting,  the  first  question  for  him  came  from  3udy  Criswell, 
who  has  a 135-acre  horse  ranch  near  Chiloquin. 

"Are  you  or  are  you  not  an  American?"  she  said. 

Foreman  replied:  "I  am  one  of  the  first  Americans." 

His  answer  met  with  groans  and  deep  sighs  from  many  in  the  crowd, 
setting  the  tone  for  what  would  be  a raucous  night. 

Groans  and  grumbles  again  rolled  through  the  crowd  of  about  120  when 
Foreman  mentioned  racism  and  after  the  Tribes  explained  their  take  on  the 
past . 

Many  at  the  Beatty  meeting  asked  the  tribal  officials  why  their  members 
can't  just  move  on  from  the  past,  accepting  the  mistake  of  their 
forefathers  to  sell  off  the  Tribes'  homeland. 

Foreman  said  part  of  the  problem  is  that  the  members  of  the  Tribes 
didn't  get  paid  for  their  land,  but  rather  were  paid  for  their  lost  assets, 
such  as  timber.  He  said  the  government  forced  the  Tribes  into  termination, 
and  it  was  unjust. 

His  response  lead  to  more  groans  from  many  in  the  crowd.  Throughout  the 
evening  there  were  several  heated  moments,  most  coming  from  debates  about 
the  past. 

Debbie  Brown,  who  has  lived  with  her  husband  on  12.5  acres  near  Beatty 
for  10  years,  said  people  who  live  in  or  near  the  old  reservation  area 
shouldn't  be  punished  for  what  the  government  did  to  the  Tribes. 

"We  can't  be  held  responsible  for  what  happened  20  years  ago,"  she  said. 

She  said  people  who  live  on  or  near  the  old  reservation  are  worried 
about  how  a new  reservation  will  change  their  properties.  Many  said  they 
bought  land  where  they  did  because  they  wanted  to  get  away  from  people  and 
have  national  forest  land  beyond  their  back  yards. 

Missy  Hess,  who  said  she  is  a rancher  and  an  Indian,  said  less  time 
should  be  spent  arguing  about  the  past  and  more  should  be  used  to  discuss 
the  future. 

"I  thought  this  was  going  to  be  about  what  needs  to  be  done,  not  what 
has  happened,"  she  said. 

At  the  Chiloquin  meeting,  many  wanted  to  talk  about  what  is  happening 
now,  not  what  might  happen  later. 

People  from  the  public  and  the  Tribes  raised  concerns  about  the 
conditions  of  the  Kla-Mo-Ya  Casino,  Williamson  River,  town  of  Chiloquin 
and  other  areas  seen  as  being  under  the  control  of  the  Tribes. 

3im  Kincaid,  who  has  lived  near  Chiloquin  for  about  a year,  said  he  sees 
a trash-filled  river  and  a run-down  town. 

"If  this  is  how  they  treat  the  river,  if  this  is  how  they  treat  the  town, 
then  what  are  they  going  to  do  with  700,000  acres  of  land?"  he  said. 

Officials  with  the  Tribes  said  there  are  many  cleanups  of  the  river  and 
much  of  the  waste  in  it  wasn't  dropped  in  by  members  of  the  Tribes.  They 
also  said  they  aren't  the  ones  who  run  Chiloquin. 

Although  some  of  the  subject  matter  was  touchy,  Anna  Bennett,  a member 
of  the  Tribes  land  and  water  committee,  said  the  Chiloquin  meeting  was  not 
as  "vicious"  as  the  Beatty  meeting. 


Despite  differences  in  points  of  view,  those  at  the  Chiloquin  meeting 
want  to  work  together,  she  said. 

"I  don't  get  that  feeling  from  those  out  in  Beatty,"  she  said. 

The  formats  of  the  two  meetings  were  a bit  different. 

In  Beatty,  tribal  officials  gathered  in  a corner  and  Foreman  tried  to 
call  on  people  with  their  hands  raised  for  comment,  but  many  interrupted 
each  other.  Foreman  then  tried  to  answer  as  many  of  the  questions  he  could 
on  his  own,  sometimes  turning  to  the  other  tribal  representatives  for  help 

In  Chiloquin,  those  with  questions  had  to  come  up  and  speak  into  a 
microphone.  Their  questions  were  asked  of  a panel  of  tribal  officials. 

Bennett  said  the  Chiloquin  meeting  was  more  structured  than  the  Beatty 
meeting  partially  because  of  reaction  to  how  the  Beatty  meeting  went  and 
partially  because  of  the  change  in  venue  and  the  different  facilities. 

She  said  the  Tribes  plan  to  have  more  public  meetings  in  December, 
including  one  in  Klamath  Falls  and  several  in  the  1-5  corridor.  At  those 
meetings,  questions  about  the  past  and  present  will  probably  come  up  again 
Bennett  said. 

She  said  the  Tribes  will  do  the  best  they  can  to  address  the  concerns. 

"We  are  not  going  to  fight  with  people,  we  are  here  to  find  solutions  to 
problems  in  the  Basin,"  she  said.  "But  some  people  are  not  going  to  agree 
with  you  no  matter  what  you  do." 

The  Tribes'  next  public  meeting  about  the  reservation  is  from  1 to  5 p.m 
Saturday,  Dec.  13,  in  Klamath  Falls  at  the  Mabel  Liskey  Flenzel  Pavilion, 
2200  Eldorado  Blvd. 

Reporter  Dylan  Darling  covers  natural  resources.  He  can  be  reached  at 
885-4471,  (800)  275-0982,  or  by  e-mail  at  ddarling@heraldandnews.com. 

32-point  paper  addresses  various  matters 

Following  is  the  text  of  a document  distributed  by  the  Klamath  Tribes 
Wednesday  during  a public  meeting  in  Chiloquin.  The  document,  titled 
"Frequently  Asked  Questions  & Answers"  addresses  issues  regarding  the 
Chiloquin-based  Tribes'  effort  to  regain  their  former  reservation. 

History 

1.  How  long  have  the  Klamath,  Modoc  and  Yahooskin  people  resided  in  the 
Klamath  Basin  area? 

We  are  taught  that  we  have  been  here  "from  the  beginning  " According  to 
federal  case  law,  we  have  been  here  "since  time  immemorial.  " According  to 
professionals  in  the  field  of  archaeology,  we  have  been  here  for  14,000  to 
20,000  years.  Our  ancestors  were  already  firmly  established  residents  when 
Mount  Mazama  erupted  and  created  Crater  Lake  more  than  7,000  years  ago. 

2.  What  is  the  basis  for  the  Klamath  Tribes'  existence  as  a distinct 
sovereign  entity? 

The  United  States  Constitution  recognizes  Indian  Tribes  as  distinct 
sovereign  entities.  The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  Tribes  have  both 
inherent  sovereignty  and  the  sovereignty  accorded  to  them  by  Congress  and 
the  Courts.  We  believe  that  our  sovereignty  is  inherent  - it  is,  as  the 
Supreme  Court  has  held,  an  attribute  of  our  indigenous  or  aboriginal 
existence. 

Although  our  sovereignty  has  been  diminished,  the  United  States 
continues  to  legally  recognize  Indian  Tribes  as  domestic  dependent  nations 
The  United  States  Congress  acknowledged  the  Klamath  Tribes'  sovereign 
status  when  it  chose  to  restore  our  federal  recognition  in  1986. 

3.  Did  the  United  States  give  the  Klamath  Tribes  a reservation  in  the 
1864  Treaty? 

No,  as  part  of  the  Treaty  negotiations,  the  Klamath  Tribes  ceded,  or 
gave  to  the  United  States,  over  20  million  acres.  Our  ancestors  reserved 
to  themselves  (for  our  benefit)  over  2 million  acres  of  our  aboriginal 
homeland,  to  be  permanently  held  in  trust  for  us  by  the  United  States. 

4.  Why  do  the  Klamath  Tribes  want  the  former  reservation  lands  returned 
to  us? 

We  believe  that  the  sale  of  the  reservation,  like  the  termination  of  the 
Tribes,  was  morally  unjust.  President  Nixon  articulated  the  injustice  of 
termination  in  1972,  and  the  termination  policy  was  ended.  We  also  feel 
that  we  have  a spiritual  and  cultural  responsibility  to  heal  and  protect 


our  Homeland  for  the  generations  who  will  follow  us. 

5.  Is  it  true  that  the  Tribes  sold  the  reservation  three  times,  and  that 
the  government  gave  it  back  three  times? 

No.  The  United  States  Congress  terminated  the  Klamath  Tribes  in  1954  and 
mandated  that  the  Klamath  Tribes  assets  be  sold  and  the  resulting  funds 
disbursed.  The  only  option  tribal  members  were  given  was  to  "remain"  as  a 
shareholder  of  the  assets  (including  a proportionate  share  of  the  land) 
which  were  to  be  managed  by  an  unnamed  trustee,  or  to  accept  their  share 
of  the  assets  in  cash.  A Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  newsletter  distributed 
to  tribal  members  implored  them  to  withdraw  or  risk  ending  up  with  nothing. 

After  the  majority  of  tribal  members  chose  to  withdraw  their  assets  as 
advised.  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  employees  labeled  over  70  percent  of  the 
withdrawing  tribal  members  incompetent  - including  many  adults.  The  assets 
of  persons  deemed  incompetent  were  then  placed  under  the  management  of 
trustees  - frequently  local  attorneys  and  judges.  The  local  bar 
association  established  a "special"  (higher)  Indian  fee  for  the  management 
of  these  funds.  Many  attorneys  mismanaged  funds  - three  mismanaged  them  so 
grossly  that  they  were  disbarred,  and  at  least  one  was  incarcerated  in 
federal  prison. 

When  "remaining"  tribal  members  voted  to  dissolve  their  trust,  the  bank 
trustee  interpreted  that  as  a vote  to  sell  all  assets  and  the  resultant 
funds  were  distributed.  By  that  time,  many  of  the  original  remaining 
members  were  deceased. 

After  all  of  this,  the  Federal  Trade  Commission  conducted  an 
investigation  into  Klamath  County  business  dealings.  That  investigation 
revealed  discriminatory  business  practices  towards  Indians  after 
termination.  No  Indians  were  compensated  for  either  trustee  mismanagement 
or  for  the  FTC  violations. 

6.  Why  didn't  other  Indians  do  what  Edison  Chiloquin  did,  and  take  land 
instead  of  accepting  money? 

As  many  people  know,  one  Klamath  Indian  - Edison  Chiloquin  - negotiated 
with  the  federal  government  to  accept  a parcel  of  land  (as  a life  estate 
which  transferred  to  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  at  his  death),  instead  of 
accepting  his  share  of  the  terminated  and  condemned  tribal  assets  in  cash. 
This  was  not  an  option  offered  to  tribal  members,  but  an  unique  agreement 
struck  between  Edison  and  the  federal  government. 

Land 

7.  What  are  the  boundaries  of  the  lands  the  Tribes  want  to  have  returned? 

Generally,  the  boundaries  include  former  reservation  lands  currently 

held  by  the  Winema  and  Fremont  National  Forests. 

8.  Will  non-Indians  who  currently  reside  within  the  boundaries  of  Winema 
National  Forest  lose  the  right  to  live  there? 

Absolutely  not.  The  Tribes  would  not  do  to  others  the  injustice  that  we 
feel  was  done  to  us.  (Condemn  and  take  their  lands,  or  try  to  intimidate 
them  into  selling.) 

9.  Will  the  Tribes  provide  for  access  to  people  living  on  private 
property  (in-holders)  within  the  boundaries  of  the  former  reservation? 

Yes.  On  February  23,  2003,  the  Klamath  Tribes  General  Council  voted  for 
the  Tribes  to  honor  current  permitted  uses  and  valid  existing  rights  on 
the  former  Reservation  lands,  and  to  issue  future  permits  and  rights  based 
upon  tribal  management  goals  and  objectives.  The  Tribes  also  adopted  the 
following  statement:  "Private  landowners  will  have  the  absolute  right  to 
access  their  property  throughout  the  lands  returned  to  the  Tribes.  The 
Tribes  will  maintain  the  right  to  limit  certain  routes  of  access  in 
accordance  with  tribally  adopted  management  goals  that  are  not  burdensome 
to  the  private  landowners." 

Anyone  with  easements  or  rights  of  way  with  the  Forest  Service  will  have 
those  honored.  Even  if  someone  does  not  have  an  easement  or  right  of  way, 
the  Tribes  have  committed  to  assure  that  they  have  reasonable  access  to 
their  lands. 

10.  How  can  the  people  living  within  the  returned  land  be  certain  that 
they  will  have  access  to  their  private  property? 

The  Klamath  Tribes  have  already  agreed  that  this  access  right  will  be 
included  either  directly  or  by  reference  in  any  legislation  transferring 


lands  to  the  Tribes. 

11.  Will  people  living  on  private  property  within  the  returned  lands  have 
to  pay  for  access? 

We  don't  foresee  any  immediate  circumstances  in  which  private  landowners 
would  have  to  pay  a fee  for  access  to  their  private  property.  If  that  were 
to  change,  any  such  fee  would  be  commensurate  with  such  fees  charged  by 
the  federal  and/or  state  government. 

12.  Will  the  Klamath  Tribes  allow  for  general  public  access? 

Yes.  On  February  23,  2003,  the  Klamath  Tribes  General  Council  approved 
the  following  commitment: 

"Non-tribal  members  will  continue  to  have  access  to  the  returned  lands 
for  hunting,  fishing,  camping  and  other  recreational  purposes.  Such  access 
will  be  pursuant  to  the  Tribal  policy  on  public  access  to  be  developed  by 
the  tribes.  The  Klamath  Tribes  are  committed  to  building  a positive 
working  and  sharing  relationship  with  the  general  public,  while 
maintaining  our  ability  to  sustain  our  culture,  enhance  the  Klamath  Basin 
ecosystem,  and  protect  our  culturally  significant  areas.  On  this  basis, 
the  Tribes  will  work  with  the  federal  government,  the  state  of  Oregon  and 
the  general  public  to  develop  the  process  for  the  administration  of  public 
access  to  the  lands  for  recreational  purposes,  including  hunting,  fishing, 
camping  and  other  activities  as  appropriate.  The  Tribal  policy  on  public 
access  will  provide  a framework  for  the  development  of  relevant  tribal 
ordinances  that  are  consistent  with  tribally  adopted  ecosystem  management 
goals.  " 

As  the  new  manager  of  these  lands  the  Tribes  will  be  undertaking  the 
restoration  of  the  forest,  the  watershed,  and  habitat  necessary  to  support 
the  return  of  abundant  wildlife. 

That  will  necessitate  a different  approach  to  how  these  lands  are 
managed.  The  Tribes  plans  for  the  management  of  these  lands  include  a 
process  for  public  involvement  and  review  of  tribal  plans. 

13.  Will  the  Tribes  allow  for  public  recreation? 

Yes.  On  February  22,  2003,  the  Klamath  Tribes  General  Council  agreed 
that  public  access  would  continue  to  be  allowed  for  "hunting,  fishing, 
camping  and  other  recreational  purposes...  consistent  with  tribally 
adopted  ecosystem  management  goals."  The  Tribes  have  also  committed  to 
developing  a Klamath  Tribes  Recreation  Strategy,  which  will  balance  Tribal 
needs  with  public  access  for  a variety  of  recreation  experiences. 

General  Management 

14.  Will  non-Indians  be  allowed  access  to  the  forestlands  on  foot  or 
horseback? 

Yes.  Such  activities  will  be  allowed  for  everyone  to  the  extent  that 
they  are  done  in  manner  that  is  consistent  with  the  Tribes'  overall  forest 
restoration  goals. 

15.  Will  the  tribal  lands  be  managed  like  the  Warm  Springs  Reservation  - 
with  two  different  sets  of  laws  (for  Indians  and  non-Indians)? 

Yes,  to  some  extent. 

A different  set  of  laws  already  applies  to  members  of  the  Klamath  Tribes, 
based  on  our  Treaty  Rights.  The  Klamath  Tribes  also  have  both  civil  and 
criminal  jurisdiction  over  our  own  tribal  members.  Under  Public  Law  280, 
this  jurisdiction  is  concurrent  with  that  of  the  state  of  Oregon.  (Tribes 
do  not  have  the  legal  authority  to  exercise  criminal  jurisdiction  over 
non-Indians,  although  we  may  have  civil  authority  over  some  matters.) 

The  general  public  will  have  legally  mandated  access  to  the  returned 
reservation  lands  and  legal  recourse  to  ensure  that  the  Tribes  follow  the 
commitments  we  have  made  regarding  forest  management  decisions. 

Furthermore,  the  Tribes  will  host  regular  meetings  with  private 
landowners;  both  within  the  reservation  lands  and  bordering  them,  when  any 
decision  is  being  considered  that  may  substantively  impact  them. 

16.  Will  the  Tribes  use  both  Indian  and  non-Indian  companies  for  forest 
work  if  the  land  is  returned,  or  only  Indian  companies? 

The  Tribes  hope  to  employ  as  many  tribal  members  as  are  qualified.  There 
is  a tremendous  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  however,  and  we  anticipate  that 
we  will  be  contracting  with  both  Indian  and  non-Indian  companies  to 
accomplish  that  work. 


17.  How  will  tribal  management  of  the  lands  be  funded? 

Most  of  the  tribal  management  of  the  lands  will  be  funded  by  the  federal 
government , just  as  it  currently  is.  The  tribes  are  looking  into  various 
types  of  environmentally  friendly  business  development  to  offset  some  of 
those  costs. 

As  is  the  usual  case,  federal  dollars  spent  for  management  of  the 
forestlands  will  circulate  several  times  within  Klamath  County  to  the 
benefit  of  the  local  economy. 

18.  What  if  someone  believes  that  the  Tribes  have  violated  the  terms  of 
the  transfer  of  the  lands  to  the  Tribes? 

The  Tribes  have  committed  to  a detailed  public  participation  process  for 
review  and  comment  on  tribal  land  management  actions.  If  anyone  feels  that 
the  tribal  plans  violate  the  terms  of  the  transfer  or  existing  tribal  land 
use  laws,  that  person  has  the  right  to  appeal  within  the  Tribes  and  then 
to  tribal  court.  If  still  dissatisfied  with  the  outcome,  that  person  can 
appeal  the  matter  to  the  federal  district  court. 

19.  Don't  the  Tribes  have  sovereign  immunity?  How  can  someone  sue  the 
Tribes  in  their  own  courts  or  in  federal  district  court? 

The  Tribes  have  agreed  to  an  unprecedented  waiver  of  our  sovereign 
immunity  to  both  our  own  courts  and  to  the  federal  district  court.  Any 
person  who  feels  that  land  management  actions  affecting  these  lands  is  in 
violation  of  the  law  transferring  the  lands,  or  the  Tribes'  own  laws,  may 
bring  suit  in  tribal  court.  If  that  person  feels  he  or  she  is  not  accorded 
a fair  hearing  in  tribal  court,  the  Tribes  have  agreed  to  waive  our 
immunity  to  suit  in  federal  district  court. 

20.  What  about  federal  environmental  laws?  Will  they  apply  to  the 
returned  lands? 

The  same  federal  environmental  laws  that  apply  to  other  lands  apply  to 
tribal  lands;  specifically,  the  Clean  Water  Act,  the  Endangered  Species 
Act  and  the  Clean  Air  Act,  as  well  as  other  federal  laws  of  general 
application.  Any  information  that  these  laws  would  not  apply  is  simply 
wrong. 

Resource  Use 

21.  Will  the  Tribes  allow  for  public  hunting  and  fishing  access? 

Yes.  On  September  27,  2003,  the  Klamath  Tribes  General  Council  adopted 
the  following  language:  "Hunting,  fishing  and  trapping  permits  will  be 
issued  to  Tribal  members  and  the  general  public  based  on  the  availability 
of  resources."  On  that  date,  the  Tribes  also  committed  to  improving 
riparian  areas  to  provide  enhanced  habitat  for  wildlife  and  fish, 
improving  fish  habitat  to  provide  for  increased  fish  population,  improving 
deer  winter  range  habitat  for  mule  deer,  maintaining  or  improving  summer 
habitat  for  mule  deer,  and  improving  fawning  and  calving  areas.  The  Tribes 
also  committed  to  working  in  cooperation  with  other  agencies  to  improve 
mule  deer  numbers. 

22.  What  kind  of  fees  will  be  charged  for  hunting?  Will  they  be  in 
addition  to  what  the  state  currently  charges? 

The  Tribes  plan  to  take  responsibility  for  issuing  hunting  tags  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  returned  lands.  We  will  charge  hunting  fees  that  are 
commensurate  with  those  charged  by  the  state  of  Oregon.  The  Tribes  will 
coordinate  this  responsibility  with  the  state,  and  will  not  agree  to 
participate  in  any  plan  to  double-charge  hunters. 

23.  Will  tribal  hunting  be  cut  back  in  order  to  allow  the  herds  to  grow? 

The  Tribes  will  take  whatever  action  is  necessary  to  allow  the  herds  to 

grow.  Tribal  members,  however,  have  a Treaty  right  to  subsistence  hunt  and 
the  Tribes  would  cut  back  on  their  hunting  privileges  only  as  a last 
resort . 

24.  Will  the  Tribes  allow  for  public  wood  gathering? 

Yes.  On  September  27,  2003  the  Klamath  Tribes  General  Council  committed 
to  the  implementation  of  a wood  cutting  program  that  will  provide  a 
sustainable  source  of  firewood  fuels  for  both  Tribal  members  and  the 
general  public.  The  Klamath  Tribes  have  not  yet  determined  if  commercial 
wood  cutting  will  be  allowed  in  the  near  future.  All  wood  cutting  will 
have  to  comply  with  the  Tribes'  overall  forest  restoration  goals. 

25.  Will  the  Tribes  allow  grazing  to  continue? 


Yes.  On  February  22,  2003,  the  Klamath  Tribes  General  Council  agreed  to 
honor  current  permitted  uses  and  valid  existing  rights,  including  grazing. 
At  that  time,  the  General  Council  also  agreed  to  issue  further  permits  and 
rights  based  upon  tribal  management  goals  and  objectives.  On  September  27, 
2003,  the  Tribes  committed  to  a grazing  program  that  will  be  managed  in  a 
manner  that  avoids  conflicts  with  mule  deer  and  other  wildlife,  decreases 
erosion,  enhances  riparian  areas  and  maintains  healthy  upland  conditions. 

Water 

26.  Why  do  the  Klamath  Tribes  have  a water  right  when  they  are  not 
irrigators? 

The  Supreme  Court  has  held  that  when  Congress  entered  into  agreements 
setting  aside  reservations  for  Indian  Tribes  (such  as  the  Klamath  Treaty), 
enough  water  was  impliedly  reserved  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  Indians 
residing  there.  This  is  known  as  the  Winters  doctrine. 

When  the  Klamath  Tribes  were  terminated  in  1954,  Congress  specifically 
stated  in  the  legislation  that:  "Nothing  in  this  [Act~  shall  abrogate  any 
water  rights  of  the  tribe  and  its  members...  Nothing  in  this  [Act~  shall 
abrogate  any  fishing  rights  or  privileges  the  tribe  or  the  members  thereof 
enjoyed  under  Federal  treaty.  " 

In  the  case  of  United  States  v.  Adair,  the  9th  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals 
upheld  the  Tribes'  right  to  enough  water  to  support  treaty  harvest 
activities,  and  recognized  a "time  immemorial"  priority  date. 

27.  Will  the  Tribes  put  in  dams  above  private  lands? 

The  Tribes  do  not  have  plans  to  put  in  any  dams.  However,  the  Tribes  - 
like  other  parties  in  the  Basin  - are  considering  the  feasibility  of 
establishing  a long-term  water  storage  facility  of  some  sort.  Any  such 
plan  would  be  developed  with  the  input  of  others  in  the  Basin,  and  with 
specific  attention  to  anyone  whose  land  or  resources  could  be  impacted  by 
such  action. 

Current  Negotiations 

28.  Why  aren't  all  meetings  public  - why  wasn't  everyone  involved  in  the 
special  meetings  between  the  Tribes  and  some  local  irrigators  and 
ranchers? 

The  meetings  between  the  Klamath  Tribes  and  various  Klamath  Basin 
rancher  and  irrigator  representatives  grew  out  of  contention  and  conflict. 
The  group,  which  was  originally  pulled  together  by  representatives  of 
Klamath  Basin  Rangeland  Trust,  determined  early  on  that  it  would  stay 
relatively  small  in  order  to  provide  a forum  for  informal,  level-headed 
discussions  about  highly  charged  issues. 

No  "deals"  have  been  made  behind  closed  doors,  but  the  various  parties 
have  come  to  understand  one  another's  perspectives  much  better  as  a result 
of  patient  and  persistent  dialogue. 

29.  Why  don't  the  Tribes  plan  to  buy  back  the  land? 

The  return  of  the  lands  is  being  considered  as  part  of  a negotiated 
settlement  agreement.  As  articulated  by  one  tribal  spokesperson:  "The 
federal  and  state  governments  have  said  that  land  recovery  is  unlikely 
without  water  settlement.  The  Tribes  have  said  that  water  settlement  is 
unlikely  without  land  recovery.  " 

The  Tribes  feel  that  it  is  in  everyone's  best  interest  to  reach  a 
negotiated  settlement  agreement.  If  the  parties  are  unwilling  or  unable  to 
come  to  such  an  agreement,  however,  the  Tribes  and  all  other  parties  will 
have  to  proceed  through  the  state's  water  adjudication  process. 

30.  Will  the  Tribes  provide  taxes  or  some  other  funding  for  schools? 

The  federal  government  provides  "impact  aid"  funds  to  school  districts 

that  have  federal  and/or  tribal  employees  working  on  lands  held  in  trust, 
including  Indian  reservations,  military  bases,  national  forests  and 
similar  holdings.  Federal  impact  aid  is  also  provided  to  school  districts 
that  have  Indian  children  living  on  Indian  lands  held  in  trust  by  the 
federal  government. 

Some  Klamath  County  schools  already  receive  extra  grant  funding  from 
non-profit  organizations  because  of  the  number  of  Indian  students 
attending  their  schools.  The  Tribes  are  also  looking  into  various  types  of 
business  development  that  would  enable  us  to  assist  the  local  schools. 


31.  Since  the  federal  government  is  the  trustee  for  Indian  reservations, 
what  makes  the  Tribes  think  they  won't  change  their  minds  again  as  in  the 
past  (and  take  away  the  returned  lands)? 

There  are  no  guarantees  in  life,  but  since  the  1970s  the  federal 
government  has  publicly  acknowledged  the  failure  and  injustice  of  the 
termination  policy.  Times  have  changed  since  the  1950s,  and  many  more 
people  in  the  United  States  and  around  the  globe  respect  the  rights  of 
indigenous  peoples  to  maintain  their  cultural  identity  and  still 
participate  in  the  majority  society. 

32.  Why  aren't  the  Tribes  willing  to  co-manage  the  reservation  with  the 
Forest  Service?  Why  do  they  want  to  have  ownership  of  the  lands? 

The  Tribes  had  a homeland  in  the  Klamath  Basin  for  14,000  - 20,000  years. 
This  is  where  we  believe  our  Creator  meant  us  to  be,  and  we  believe  that 
it  is  critical  to  the  well  being  of  our  people  - physically,  culturally 
and  spiritually  - that  we  remain  here.  We  believe  this  was  meant  to  be  our 
Homeland,  from  time  immemorial  into  time  infinite.  We  have  an  inherent 
responsibility  to  care  for  this  place  and  the  resources  therein. 

We  have  attempted  to  co-manage  these  lands  with  the  Forest  Service,  but 
it  has  been  a dismal  failure.  This  is  generally  not  the  fault  of  the  local 
U.S.  Forest  Service  employees,  but  a result  of  the  fact  that  policies  for 
national  forests  are  oftentimes  national  or  regional  in  scope,  and 
oftentimes  driven  by  political  decision-making  at  the  Washington,  D.C.,  or 
Portland  level. 
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Study  finds  American  Indians  discriminated  against  in  rental  market 

more  than  other  groups 

GENARO  C.  ARMAS 

Associated  Press 

November  18,  2003 

WASHINGTON  - American  Indians  are  more  likely  than  any  other  minority 
group  to  face  discrimination  when  trying  to  rent  homes,  a government- 
sponsored  study  concluded. 

American  Indian  renters  were  discriminated  against  some  29  percent  of 
the  time  last  year,  according  to  the  study  conducted  for  the  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  Department  by  the  private  Washington-based  think  tank, 
the  Urban  Institute. 

It  was  the  first  time  HUD  had  commissioned  research  on  discrimination 
against  American  Indians.  Findings  were  based  on  testing  conducted  off 
tribal  lands  in  three  states  with  relatively  high  populations  of  that 
group:  New  Mexico,  Montana  and  Minnesota. 

Data  previously  released  by  HUD  found  that  Hispanic  renters  were 
discriminated  against  26  percent  of  the  time,  while  rates  were  less  for 
blacks  (22  percent)  and  Asians  (21  percent).  That  research  was  also  based 
on  tests  conducted  in  areas  that  had  large  populations  of  the  specific 
group . 

Indians  were  more  likely  than  other  minorities  to  experience  more  severe 
forms  of  discrimination,  such  as  being  lied  to  by  a building  manager  that 
an  available  apartment  was  taken,  Margery  Austin  Turner,  the  study's  lead 
researcher,  said  Tuesday. 

By  comparison.  Turner  said  other  minorities  were  more  likely  to  be 
exposed  to  more  subtle  discrimination,  such  as  being  charged  higher  rents 
or  application  fees. 

The  findings  will  help  the  government  better  target  educational. 


outreach  and  enforcement  efforts  in  the  rental  market  for  Indians,  said 
HUD  analyst  Todd  Richardson. 

The  surveys  were  based  on  a "paired  testing"  technique,  in  which  two 
people  - one  a minority  and  the  other  white  - responded  to  an  ad  within  24 
hours  of  each  other.  Other  characteristics,  such  as  income  level,  assigned 
to  each  pair  were  nearly  identical. 

Tests  began  in  2000,  focusing  on  blacks  and  Hispanics.  Data  for  Asian 
renters  was  collected  in  2001  while  the  American  Indian  survey  was 
conducted  last  year. 

Testers  documented  their  experience,  and  analysts  then  compared  those 
records  to  determine  if  preferential  treatment  was  given  across  different 
variables . 

So,  for  example,  Indians  received  less  information  or  less  preferential 
treatment  than  whites  29  percent  of  the  time. 
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Indian  leadership  mulls  sovereignty 
Patricia  L.  Garcia 
Associated  Press 
Nov.  18,  2003  12:00  AM 

ALBUQUERQUE  - Dewell  Dames  thinks  every  voice  in  Indian  country  should  be 
heard  when  tribal  sovereignty  is  challenged. 

Dames  was  one  of  3,000  Indian  leaders  from  around  the  nation  gathered 
here  for  the  60th  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  conference,  which 
opened  Sunday. 

Organizers  hope  the  meeting,  "Sovereign  Nations,  One  Enduring  Voice," 
will  promote  unity  and  awareness.  Topics  for  the  weeklong  gathering 
include  Indian  sovereignty,  trust  reform  and  influence  in  the  2004 
elections . 

Dames,  who  comes  from  the  Lummi  Indian  Reservation  in  Washington  state, 
said  national  tribal  leaders  need  to  incorporate  efforts  from  grass-roots 
organizations . 

"Our  voice  is  so  small  in  national  and  international  issues  that  we  get 
ignored,"  Dames  said.  "It's  important  that  we  increase  the  echo  of  that 
voice . " 

Navajo  Nation  President  Doe  Shirley  Dr.  and  Dohn  Echohawk  of  the  Native 
American  Rights  Fund  reported  on  the  Tribal  Sovereignty  Protection 
Initiative,  an  effort  to  address  recent  decisions  handed  down  by  the 
Supreme  Court  that  tribes  say  threaten  to  erode  tribal  authority. 

Dohn  Dossett,  NCAI  general  counsel,  said  the  Tribal  Leaders  Steering 
Committee  is  tracking  two  Supreme  Court  cases  in  which  tribal  sovereignty 
could  be  challenged. 

One  case  is  seeking  to  expand  tribal  criminal  jurisdiction  over  Indians 
who  are  on  lands  owned  by  a tribe  they  do  not  belong  to,  Dossett  said.  But 
if  the  Supreme  Court  rules  against  it,  the  tribe  would  lose  its 
jurisdiction  over  those  Indians,  who  then  could  not  be  prosecuted,  Dossett 
said . 

In  the  second  case,  the  Miccosukee  tribe  is  alleging  that  the  South 
Florida  Water  Management  District  needs  a permit  to  transport  water 
through  the  tribe's  part  of  the  Everglades.  The  tribe  says  the  transfer  of 
water  by  the  district  is  illegal. 

Shirley  said  one  way  American  Indians  could  assert  their  tribal 
authority  is  to  get  more  members  to  vote. 

"It  depends  on  who  the  president  of  the  United  States  is  on  how  we're 
going  to  be  treated,"  Shirley  said. 

He  added  that  American  Indians  could  influence  the  2004  election.  The 
organization  has  invited  candidates  to  present  their  platforms  on  Indian 


issues . 

Former  Vermont  Gov.  Howard  Dean,  Ohio  Rep.  Dennis  Kucinich  and  retired 
Army  Gen.  Wesley  Clark  were  expected  to  appear  at  the  convention,  and 
other  candidates  planned  to  address  the  group  via  satellite. 

Competition  for  the  Indian  vote  isn't  as  fierce  as  the  national  parties' 
fight  for  support  from  the  growing  Hispanic  population,  but  Indians  have 
been  working  to  take  advantage  of  the  clout  they  do  have. 
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Navajos  will  fight  energy  exploitation 
Kathy  Helms 
Dine'  Bureau 
November  22,  2003 

FORT  DEFIANCE  - Navajo  Nation  President  3oe  Shirley  3r.  has  directed 
Attorney  General  Louis  Denetsosie  to  determine  whether  Navajo  law  needs  to 
be  strengthened  to  protect  the  Navajo  people  and  environment  and,  if  so, 

"to  propose  new  laws  for  consideration  by  the  Navajo  Nation  Council." 

Shirley  said  Friday,  "I  will  not  rest  until  existing  laws  to  compensate 
Navajo  victims  of  conventional  uranium  mining  are  carried  out,  until 
dangerous  dumps  and  other  remnants  of  that  mining  throughout  the  Navajo 
Nation  are  cleaned  up,  and  until  new  laws  are  put  in  place  to  prevent  any 
recurrence  of  the  human  suffering  and  environmental  degradation  that  has 
impacted  the  Navajo  people." 

Denetsosie  said  there  are  laws  that  could  be  passed  by  the  Navajo  Nation 
that  could  make  uranium  mining  on  tribal  lands  unattractive.  "First  of  all, 
the  Navajo  Nation  does  not  have  to  agree  to  any  leases  on  tribal  trust 
land,  so  we're  concerned  with  these  leases  that  are  on  allotted  lands,"  he 
said.  "For  the  most  part,  on  tribal  trust  land,  we  don't  think  the  Navajo 
people  have  to  worry  about  further  uranium  mining  activity,  but  this  ISL 
(in-situ  leach)  mining  is  a real  concern." 

In-situ  leach  mining  is  proposed  in  Church  Rock  and  Crownpoint,  N.M., 
and  could  begin  within  a year  unless  held  up  in  litigation. 

Denetsosie  said,  "The  Navajo  Nation  does  have  tax  jurisdiction  over  the 
allotments,  so  they  could  consider  a severance  tax  on  uranium  that  is 
enough  to  really  make  it  costly."  For  example,  he  said,  "Montana  has  a 37- 
-1/2  percent  severance  tax.  Nobody  mines  coal  in  Montana.  All  the  mining 
takes  place  in  Wyoming.  So  the  Navajo  Nation  could  look  at  something  like 
that,"  which  would  make  the  prospect  of  uranium  mining  unattractive  to 
industry. 

"The  other  thing  that  the  Nation  could  consider  is  putting  a prohibition 
on  uranium  mining  altogether  on  allotted  and  tribal  trust  land.  We  would 
have  to  check  that  out." 

The  Navajo  Nation  has  relied  on  tribal  sovereignty  to  protect  its  people, 
Denetsosie  said. "If  the  federal  government  has  a law  that's  right  on  point, 
people  will  argue  that  the  federal  law  overrides  Navajo  law.  But  I think 
if  we  just  pass  a law  on  that  subject,  then  I think  we're  fine. 

"The  Navajo  Nation  has  complete  authority  to  approve  or  deny  the  lease 
on  Navajo  land.  That  part  is  clear.  The  U.S.  really  can't  do  anything 
about  it.  But  if  it's  on  allotted  lands,  there  the  allottees  own  the  lands 
and  they  have  the  right  to  lease  it.  But  the  Navajo  Nation  is  not  without 
jurisdiction.  What  President  Shirley  is  saying  is  check  the  laws  out  and 
see  if  we  can  do  something  to  protect  our  people  and  the  environment." 

The  Attorney  General  said  President  Shirley  did  not  like  the  part  of  the 
Indian  Energy  Title  included  in  the  energy  bill  which  specified  that 
Indian  tribes  had  to  agree  to  a waiver  of  their  trust  responsibility  in 


order  to  get  authority  to  enter  into  TERA,  or  Tribal  Energy  Resource 
Agreements . 

"That  would  give  the  tribe  more  autonomy  in  dealing  with  their  own 
energy  resources  and  it  would  not  require  secretarial  approval  once  they 
entered  into  that  TERA.  President  Shirley  took  a pretty  strong  stand, 
saying  that  the  U.S.  was  trying  to  abdicate  its  trust  responsibility  to 
Indian  people  and  it  still  needs  to  be  there  as  kind  of  a watchdog.  It's 
kind  of  like  they're  giving  away  all  of  their  trust  and  they're  just 
throwing  us  to  the  dogs,  is  what  he  was  saying,"  according  to  Denetsosie. 
"NCAI  (National  Congress  of  American  Indians)  finally  accepted  that  with 
the  resolution  they  adopted,  saying  they  were  going  to  oppose  the  energy 
bill." 

In  a press  release  Friday,  President  Shirley  expressed  his  heartfelt 
thanks  "on  behalf  of  my  people  to  Congressman  Tom  Udall  for  his  tireless 
work  against  uranium  mining  on  Navajoland.  His  remarks  made  during  the 
April  10,  2003,  debates  within  the  House  Committee  on  Energy  and  Commerce 
spurred  clarification  of  the  energy  bill's  prohibition, "Shirley  said. 

U.S.  Rep.  Udall,  D-N.M.,  said  in  a Nov.  18  press  release  following  House 
passage  of  the  energy  bill,  that  he  voted  against  the  bill  because  he 
believes  the  legislation  is  not  an  effective,  21st  century  energy  policy. 

"I  am  very  disappointed  that  Democrats  were  virtually  ignored  as 
Republicans  met  behind  closed  doors  to  craft  this  bill.  The  expertise  and 
input  of  Democrats  would  have  made  this  a better  bill." 

Udall  also  said  he  regretted  that  Sen.  leff  Bingaman's  renewable 
portfolio  standard  provision  was  deleted  by  the  conferees . "Everyone  in  New 
Mexico  knows  that  expanding  clean,  renewable  energy  has  amazing  economic 
potential  for  our  state.  I will  continue  to  push  my  own  renewable 
portfolio  standard  legislation  as  a stand-alone  bill  next  year. 

"Additionally,  I am  outraged  that  the  dangerous  uranium  provision  that 
may  be  harmful  to  my  constituents  in  northwest  New  Mexico,  including  many 
members  of  the  Navajo  Nation,  stayed  in  the  final  bill.  I had  hoped  my 
amendment  to  address  this  issue  would  have  sent  a strong  message.  I will 
work  with  others  to  minimize  this  needless  subsidy,"  Udall  said. 

Though  there  is  a limitation  in  Section  631  of  the  energy  bill  which 
states,  "No  activities  funded  under  this  bill  may  be  carried  out  in  the 
state  of  New  Mexico,"  nowhere  does  it  state  that  it  prohibits  in-situ 
leach  mining.  It  merely  stipulates  that  energy  bill  appropriations  of  $10 
million  in  each  fiscal  year  of  2004,  2005,  and  2006  cannot  be  used  for 
"cooperative,  cost-shared  agreements  between  the  Department  of  Energy  and 
domestic  uranium  producers  to  identify,  test,  and  develop  improved  in  situ 
leach  mining  technologies"  and  "funding  for  competitively  selected 
demonstration  projects." 

Bingaman,  D-N.M.,  issued  a press  release  Friday  after  a 57-40  vote  in 
the  Senate  to  cut  off  debate  on  the  energy  bill.  "The  Senate  requires  60 
votes  to  pass  significant  and  controversial  legislation.  This  sets  a high 
bar  that  often  encourages  strong  bipartisanship.  Unfortunately,  when  the 
energy  bill  went  into  conference,  bipartisanship  went  out  the  window.  A 
bill  that  had  received  84  votes  in  the  Senate  lost  support  as  key 
provisions  were  dropped  and  other  controversial  and  irrelevant  provisions 
were  added. 

"I  regret  that  I had  to  vote  against  the  bill  today  because  even  after 
conference  it  contained  provisions  that  I authored  or  strongly  supported. 

I think  we  now  need  to  find  another  path  forward  that  is  more  bipartisan 
and  open  to  new  ideas.  We  have  the  time  to  do  so  we  are  not  at  the  end  of 
the  Congress;  we  are  at  the  midpoint  of  one. 

"If  the  will  to  enact  a comprehensive,  balanced,  and  fiscally 
responsible  energy  policy  exists  in  the  Congress,  we  can  pass  better 
legislation  next  year.  It  may  take  the  form  of  more  than  one  bill,  but  I 
and  many  of  my  colleagues  who  voted  against  this  bill  today  remain 
prepared  to  join  in  the  development  of  a truly  bipartisan  energy  policy 
for  the  country,"  Bingaman  said. 
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Activist  protests  government  treatment  of  Native-Americans 

Monica  Price 

News  Writer 

The  Arbiter 

November  20,  2003 

Long-time  activist  of  Native-American  issues,  LaNada  Boyer  spoke  about 
mistreatment  of  Native-Americans  by  U.S.  government,  Monday,  as  part  of 
Native-American  awareness  month. 

As  one  of  the  coordinators  of  the  daring  takeover  and  occupation  of 
Alcatraz  Island  by  Native-American  activists  in  the  late  1960s,  Boyer 
brings  an  interesting  perspective  to  issues  of  concern  to  Native  Americans. 

With  Native-American  Awareness  Month  comes  a look  back  on  the  role 
Native-Americans  have  played  in  U.S.  history,  and  where  they  are  today. 

"They  figured  they  beat  us  and  we're  dead  and  that's  it,"  Boyer  said. 

Boyer  said  the  U.S.  government  won't  deal  with  the  issues  troubling 
Native-Americans.  Boyer  and  her  father  worked  for  30  years  to  establish 
awareness  of  native  people's  issues.  "They  don't  want  to  deal  with  us," 
Boyer  said. 

Last  Thursday,  as  part  of  the  celebration  Boyer  showed  the  film 
"Alcatraz  is  not  an  Island"  at  the  BSU  Special  Events  Center.  The  film 
deals  with  the  18-month  occupation  of  Alcatraz,  a little  known  piece  of  U. 
S.  history. 

In  1969  a group  of  Native-Americans  treaded  the  cold  political  waters  of 
San  Francisco  Bay  to  take  on  the  ultimate  sign  of  punitive  institutions: 
Alcatraz.  After  1963  the  prison  was  out  of  commission  and  declared  surplus 
federal  property. 

A government  treaty  with  Native-Americans  states  surplus  federal  land 
can  resort  to  Native-American  ownership.  The  occupation  of  Alcatraz  was  an 
attempt  to  enforce  that  treaty.  The  occupation  forced  the  government  to 
sit  up  and  take  notice  of  the  injustice  and  frustration  of  Native- 
Americans. 

In  the  eyes  of  the  world  the  U.S.  is  wounded  by  it's  own  hypocrisy, 

Boyer  said.  Other  countries  know  more  about  the  genocide  of  Native- 
Americans  than  the  general  U.S.  population.  "They  talk  about  the  genocide 
and  holocaust  of  the  lews  by  the  Germans  but  they  don't  look  at 
themselves,"  Boyer  said. 

"We  need  to  start  the  healing  process  as  native  people,"  Boyer  said. 
Continuing,  Boyer  said  the  entire  American  public  needs  to  recognize  past 
atrocities  before  the  healing  process  can  begin.  "It's  going  to 
continuously  be  bleeding  until  that  happens." 

When  asked  what  democracy  is  like  for  native  people  Boyer  simply  replied, 
"No  such  thing."  Boyer  said  constitutional  protections  and  enforcement  of 
laws  are  the  bloodlines  of  a democracy.  Cauterize  those  veins  and  the 
democracy  America  prides  itself  on  dies,  she  said. 

Not  too  well  known  is  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  lawsuit  of  Cobell  vs. 
Norton,  a class  action  lawsuit  against  Interior  Sectary  Gale  Norton.  Since 
the  1800s  the  government  has  acted  as  trustee  for  Indian  lands  by 
collecting  and  supposedly  dispersing  revenue  produced  by  the  land  from 
mining,  gas  and  timber  sales.  The  lawsuit  is  asking  the  government  to 
enact  reforms  and  account  for  the  revenue  since  1887,  which  could 
potentially  cost  billions. 

In  September  U.S.  District  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth  ruled  in  favor  of  Cobell, 
ordering  the  federal  government  to  account  for  the  money.  That  ruling  was 
effectively  nullified  in  an  appropriations  bill  signed  by  President  Bush 
in  early  November  of  this  year,  just  as  Native-American  Month  commenced. 

"Congress  has  been  working  at...  changing  the  laws.  The  treaties  and 


agreements  that  were  made  the  Indian  people  are  continually  being  broken/' 
Boyer  said. 

On  a side  note,  as  Iraq's  oil  fields  come  on  line  that  revenue  is  slated 
to  dump  into  the  Iraqi  Assistance  Fund;  a U.S.  government  controlled  trust 
fund  for  the  Iraqi  people. 
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History,  genealogy  of  Nanticoke  Nation  will  be  topic 

Capturing  the  historical  and  cultural  past  of  the  Nanticoke  Indian  nation 
is  a challenge  that  has  many  obstacles,  twists  and  turns.  Learning  about 
and  maintaining  tribal  history  and  its  effect  on  the  future  of  the  tribe 
have  instigated  a historic  journey  for  tribal  historians,  lean  Norwood  and 
William  Davis,  who  will  discuss  their  quest  to  unravel  the  "History  and 
Genealogy  of  the  Nanticoke  Nation"  at  the  Friday,  Nov.  21  meeting  of  the 
Lewes  Historical  Society. 

Because  of  the  society's  annual  meeting  to  elect  new  board  members  and 
discuss  other  important  business  begins  at  7 p.m.,  the  presentation  will 
begin  at  8 p.m.  (instead  of  7:30  p.m.)  at  St.  Peter's  Parish  Hall  on 
Mulberry  Street  between  Second  and  Third  Streets  in  Lewes. 

lean  Norwood,  known  by  her  peers  as  Princess  Laughing  Water,  is  the  wife 
of  Nanticoke  Chief  Tee  Norwood  (Tidewater  Laughing  Wolf).  As  director  of 
historical  and  cultural  affairs  for  the  Nanticokes,  she  oversees 
operations  of  the  Nanticoke  Indian  Museum  on  Route  24  in  the  heart  of  the 
Nanticoke  community.  Every  year  the  museum  attracts  thousands  of  people, 
including  vacationers,  school  groups,  researchers  and  foreign  visitors. 

She  says  that  the  museum  helps  promote  Nanticoke  traditions  and  she  places 
great  value  on  the  importance  of  maintaining  cultural  and  historic  records. 

Norwood  explains  that  "recording  history  a hundred  years  ago  wasn't  so 
important  as  it  was  to  survive.  In  the  early  days  the  people  were  able  to 
survive  because  they  had  a good  work  ethic.  They  farmed,  planted  orchards 
and  raised  poultry.  Also,  they  were  among  the  first  Indians  to  use  cloth 
for  making  garments  because  of  their  early  contact  with  European  settlers. 
Other  crafts  such  as  basketry  and  net  making  were  important  to  the 
Tidewater  People,  as  they  are  known,  because  of  their  proximity  to  the 
river  and  the  inland  bays." 

According  to  Norwood,  knowing  what  the  people  did  and  how  they  lived 
provide  key  historic  resources  "however  the  custom  of  passing  oral  history 
from  generation  to  generation  is  not  always  the  best  way  to  maintain  our 
heritage  and  our  rich  past."  She  explains  that  "William  Davis,  who  will 
also  speak  at  the  Historical  Society  meeting,  will  demonstrate  how  old 
deeds,  wills,  photographs  and  other  written  documents  have  played  an 
important  role  in  our  quest  to  uncover  and  preserve  our  past." 

She  will  discuss  her  personal  experiences  of  growing  up  in  Sussex  County 
and  being  sent  at  an  early  age  to  an  Indian  "boarding  school"  in  Kansas. 

She  attended  the  Indian  Institute  High  School  and  also  took  two  years  of 
post  graduation  schooling  before  returning  to  Delaware  in  the  1950s.  Since 
that  time  she  has  played  an  active  role  in  a wide  range  of  tribal  affairs. 

The  meeting  is  free  and  the  public  is  cordially  invited.  For  more 
information,  call  645-7670. 
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Bison  Roam  in  the  Refuge,  but  That's  on  a Reservation 
By  DIM  ROBBINS 
November  24,  2003 

OIESE,  Mont.  - The  air  here  is  usually  serene,  a scene  from  the  Old  West, 
with  hundreds  of  chocolate-brown  buffalo  grazing  the  hills  of  the  National 
Bison  Range,  and  the  jagged,  snow-covered  Mission  Mountains  standing  in 
the  distance. 

But  the  air  at  the  range  is  filled  with  tension  these  days.  The  19,000 
acres  of  hills  and  ponderosa  pine  are  surrounded  by  the  1.2  million-acre 
Flathead  Indian  Reservation,  and  tribal  leaders  have  invoked  a 1994 
federal  law  to  request  a compact  to  participate  in  managing  the  bison  and 
range  along  with  other  federal  refuge  properties  on  the  reservation. 

"We  want  meaningful  management,"  Doe  Dupuis,  executive  tribal  secretary 
of  the  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai,  said.  "It  is  in  the  heart  of  our 
reservation.  The  goal  is  to  manage  properties  within  the  reservation  that 
are  intertwined  with  tribal  resources  and  cultural  resources." 

The  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  opposes  transferring  on-site  management 
authority  to  the  tribes. 

"The  bison  range  was  established  for  all  Americans,"  the  manager  of  the 
refuge,  David  Wiseman,  said.  "Not  a specific  group  of  Americans." 

In  1908  President  Theodore  Roosevelt  ordered  the  land  bought  from  tribal 
members;  he  acted  at  the  urging  of  the  American  Bison  Society,  which  had 
counted  325  wild  bison  left  in  the  West.  The  land  was  the  first  that  the 
government  bought  for  a wildlife  refuge,  and  was  paid  for  in  part  by 
pennies  from  schoolchildren.  Tribal  officials  say  Indian  families  were  not 
willing  sellers,  though  they  received  appraised  value. 

Federal  officials  have  said  they  would  be  willing  to  award  the  tribes 
some  contracts  for  biological  management,  fire  suppression  and  weed 
control.  The  tribes  insist  that  the  proposal  does  not  go  far  enough. 

Adding  to  the  intensity  of  the  debate  is  the  deeply  symbolic  role  of  the 
bison.  It  was  the  tribes'  annual  custom  to  cross  the  Rockies  to  the 
buffalo  grounds  of  the  High  Plains.  The  bison  provided  a critical  source 
of  food,  and  they  remain  part  of  some  tribal  members'  spiritual  beliefs. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bison  was  an  early  conservation  success  story, 
rescued  from  near  extermination,  in  part  because  of  the  refuge  here,  30 
miles  north  of  Missoula.  A bison  adorns  the  Interior  Department  seal. 

That  is  part  of  the  reason  the  idea  of  transferring  the  reserve  has 
raised  the  ire  of  hunters,  environmentalists  and  even  some  people  who  live 
on  the  reservation. 

"They  proudly  say  they  are  a sovereign  nation,"  said  Susan  Reanu,  who 
lives  near  Missoula  and  is  a writer  of  books  on  wildlife  and  a leading 
opponent  of  transferring  management  of  the  range.  "That  causes  problems 
with  accountability.  Who  do  they  answer  to?" 

Transferring  land  paid  for  by  taxpayers  and  hunters  sets  a terrible 
precedent,  she  added.  She  fears  that  the  tribes  will  move  to  add  tourist 
centers,  perhaps  even  a casino.  The  entrance  to  the  range  is  now  tucked 
away  in  this  village,  16  miles  from  the  main  highway.  She  also  fears  the 
tribes  will  create  a second  entrance  on  U.S.  93,  increasing  traffic  and 
harming  bison  and  other  wildlife. 

The  tribes  have  said  they  have  no  such  plans. 

The  1994  law,  the  Self-Governance  Act,  allows  federally  recognized 
tribes  to  apply  for  management  of  Interior  Department  functions  that  are 
of  "special  geographic,  historical  and  cultural  significance"  to  a tribe. 

The  lone  existing  compact,  said  Paul  Hoffman,  deputy  assistant  secretary 
of  fish,  wildlife  and  parks  for  the  Interior  Department,  is  at  Grand 
Portage  National  Monument  on  the  northeastern  tip  of  Minnesota  and  within 
the  Grand  Portage  Indian  Reservation,  home  to  the  Ojibwa. 


Any  agreement  that  allows  the  tribes  decision-making  authority  on  the 
bison  range  would  be  the  first  to  allow  a tribe  to  manage  a wildlife 
refuge.  According  to  the  federal  register,  19  wildlife  refuges  and  34 
national  parks  are  eligible  for  similar  agreements,  including  10  in  Alaska, 
as  well  as  Mount  Rainier  National  Park  in  Washington  and  Glacier  National 
Park  in  Montana. 

Tribal  spokesmen  said  that  although  the  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  was 
negotiating  in  good  faith,  they  believed  that  some  opposition,  especially 
among  whites  on  the  reservation,  was  rooted  in  racism. 

"More  than  once,"  Mr.  Dupuis  said,  "people  at  meetings  have  said  we 
don't  keep  our  yards  clean,  and  the  Bison  Range  would  be  like  that." 

The  Salish  and  Kootenai  were  combined  on  the  Flathead  Indian  Reservation 
in  the  19th  century.  The  tribes  have  more  than  1,000  employees  and  15 
biologists,  and  in  many  instances  tribal  employees  have  worked  with  refuge 
employees . 

The  reservation  has  a history  of  conflict  over  managing  resources, 
largely  because  of  an  unusual  pattern  of  land  ownership.  The  federal 
government  took  control  of  the  whole  reservation  from  the  tribes  around 
the  turn  of  the  century  and  allocated  each  tribal  member  160  acres.  The 
rest  was  open  to  settlement,  and  white  settlers  moved  in.  As  a result,  30 
percent  of  the  reservation  is  owned  by  people  who  are  not  tribal  members. 
Because  of  the  split  and  the  tribes'  governing  powers,  the  conflicts  often 
have  racial  elements. 

A mission  statement  in  1996  said  the  tribes  would  "strive  to  regain 
ownership  and  control  of  all  land  within  our  reservation  boundaries." 
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Medicine  Wheel  plans  draw  fire 
By  MIKE  STARK 
Gazette  Wyoming  Bureau 
November  18,  2003 

A few  years  ago,  controversy  dampened  enthusiasm  for  a draft  proposal  to 
expand  the  110-acre  Medicine  Wheel  National  Historic  Landmark  in  the 
Bighorn  Mountains  to  more  than  15,000  acres. 

Now,  there's  talk  again  about  expanding  the  site  to  a lesser  degree  and 
possibly  changing  the  name.  Not  surprisingly,  disagreement  is  following 
close  behind. 

Much  of  the  debate  centers  on  whether  it's  legitimate  to  include  land 
near  the  Medicine  Wheel  in  the  historic  landmark  site.  That  question  has 
fostered  disagreement  among  the  seven  "consulting  parties"  that  help 
oversee  the  landmark. 

The  group  will  meet  in  Billings  in  early  December  but  Bill  Bass, 
supervisor  of  the  Bighorn  National  Forest,  where  the  landmark  is  located, 
said  Monday  he's  not  sure  the  point  will  be  resolved  anytime  soon. 

"I  don't  feel  we're  at  a decision  point  right  now,"  Bass  said. 

Although  the  origin  of  the  Medicine  Wheel  remains  a mystery.  Native 
American  tribes  have  long  regarded  it  as  a place  of  spiritual  and 
ceremonial  significance.  Located  east  of  Lovell,  the  80-foot  diameter 
stone  circle  sits  on  the  western  peak  of  Medicine  Mountain. 

The  Medicine  Wheel  was  listed  on  the  National  Register  of  Historic 
Places  in  1969.  In  1996,  a historic  preservation  plan  was  signed  to  manage 
the  landmark. 

One  of  the  provisions  in  the  plan  was  to  study  the  surrounding  area  and 
submit  a proposal  to  expand  the  site  if  archaeological  and  ethnographic 


findings  supported  such  a move. 

Bass  said  two  proposals  are  being  discussed  - one  that  would  expand  the 
site  to  about  2,000  acres,  and  another  that  would  see  it  grow  to  7,000  to 
9,000  acres. 

Supporters  of  the  expansion  say  there's  ample  evidence  that  Native 
Americans  used  the  surrounding  area  on  their  way  to  the  Medicine  Wheel. 

Archaeology  and  oral  history  indicate  trails  leading  to  the  wheel  and 
places  where  tribal  members  may  have  cleansed  themselves  on  their  way  to 
the  top,  said  Richard  Curritj  Wyoming's  state  historic  preservation 
officer. 

Including  those  lands  in  the  landmark  site  is  an  appropriate  next  step, 
he  said. 

"My  opinion  is  that  the  agreement  in  place  says  the  largest  boundary 
justified  by  archaeological  and  ethnographic  evidence  and  that's  what  we 
want,"  said  (Turrit,  who  is  also  one  of  the  seven  consulting  parties  for 
Medicine  Wheel.  "It  should  reflect  the  reality  of  what  the  place  is." 

A study  released  in  1999  said  the  traditional  Native  American  use  of  the 
site  extended  far  beyond  ancient  structure  to  the  entire  "spiritual 
landscape"  of  Medicine  Mountain. 

The  study,  which  came  in  the  form  of  a nomination  to  expand  the  landmark 
to  15,230  acres,  said  the  increased  acreage  would  take  in  associated 
archaeological  sites,  including  campsites,  trails  and  medicinal  plant 
gathering  sites. 

"I  think  the  evidence  is  there,"  Currit  said. 

Acknowledgment  of  those  sites  outside  the  official  landmark  has  prompted 
another  proposal  - changing  the  name  to  Medicine  Mountain  National 
Historic  Landmark. 

Keith  Grant,  a Bighorn  Coun-ty  commissioner  and  another  member  of  the 
consulting  team  for  the  landmark,  said  he's  not  convinced  there's  a need 
for  the  expansion  or  the  name  change. 

He  said  there  are  cultural  sites  in  the  area,  but  none  have  been  shown 
to  have  a direct  connection  with  Medicine  Wheel. 

"I  haven't  seen  any  archaeological  evidence  (in  the  area)  tied  to  the 
wheel,"  Grant  said. 

Grant  said  he's  concerned  that  expanding  the  landmark  would  eventually 
lead  to  rules  restricting  use  on  the  land,  which  is  sometimes  used  by 
locals  for  hunting  and  other  recreational  activities. 

"Nobody  really  wants  to  see  any  further  restrictions  than  what  we've  got 
now,"  Grant  said.  "Restrictions  in  the  immediate  area  are  fine  but  if  it 
expands  to  9,000  acres,  that  would  be  totally  unacceptable." 

He  also  said  the  name  change  would  be  unacceptable  because  over  the 
years  locals  have  come  to  identify  that  area  as  Medicine  Wheel. 

"It's  just  part  of  our  culture  and  tradition,"  he  said.  "I  cannot  see 
any  reason  to  change  it." 

In  a letter  to  Bass,  Sen.  Mike  Enzi,  R-Wyo.,  recently  urged  the  Forest 
Service  to  rethink  any  proposal  to  expand  the  site  or  change  its  name. 

"These  efforts  are  significant  given  the  history  of  controversy  that 
surrounds  this  issue  and  the  strong  community  opinions  that  have  accepted 
the  existing  landmark  as  a viable  compromise  to  other  proposed  management 
plans,"  Enzi  said. 

Bass  knows  that  he  won't  get  a full  endorsement  for  any  proposal  but  is 
hoping  to  at  least  get  "informed  consent"  from  the  consulting  parties 
before  any  changes  are  proposed  to  the  National  Historic  Register. 

"If  all  parties  support  it,  there's  a much  higher  probability  for  it  to 
get  serious  consideration,"  Bass  said.  "If  I submit  a nomination  that's 
lukewarm,  I don't  know  if  it'll  have  any  potential  for  success." 

The  seven-member  consulting  team  includes  officials  from  the  Forest 
Service,  Bighorn  County,  Wyoming  State  Historic  Preservation  Office,  the 
Medicine  Wheel  Alliance,  the  Medicine  Wheel  Coalition,  the  Advisory 
Council  for  Historic  Places  and  the  Federal  Aviation  Administration,  which 
has  a radar  station  on  top  of  the  mountain. 

The  group  will  meet  Dec.  6 in  Billings. 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Begay,  Indian  Leaders  Push  Importance  of  Flealth 
By  Susan  Montoya  Bryan 
The  Associated  Press 
November  20,  2003 

A sea  of  people  wearing  blue  baseball  caps  marched  around  the  heart  of 
Albuquerque  on  Wednesday  in  the  opening  salvo  of  a war  aimed  at  improving 
Native  Americans'  health. 

The  crowd  was  led  by  professional  golfer  Notah  Begay,  who  said  he  was 
particularly  worried  about  the  high  rate  of  diabetes  among  his  fellow 
Indians.  About  one  in  four  have  the  disease. 

"We  need  to  walk,  we  need  to  exercise  so  we  can  show  our  children  how  to 
walk  into  a brighter  future,"  Begay  told  the  crowd  of  about  100  people. 
"We're  walking  toward  improvement  and  we're  going  to  create  a better 
environment  for  our  kids  to  grow  up  in." 

The  march  around  the  city's  civic  plaza  was  part  of  the  first  Native 
American  Health  and  Fitness  Day  and  the  60th  annual  National  Congress  of 
American  Indian  conference. 

Tribal  leaders  watched  as  Dr.  Charles  Grim,  director  of  the  Indian 
Health  Service,  and  representatives  from  Nike  signed  an  agreement  to 
promote  healthy  choices  among  Indians. 

"We  know  that  a lot  of  the  diseases  we're  facing  are  diseases  of 
behavioral  and  lifestyle  choices  and  we  have  to  get  our  community  making 
positive  choices,"  Grim  said. 

Grim  noted  glaring  disparities  that  revealing  the  health  challenges 
facing  tribal  communities.  For  example,  Indian  alcoholism  death  rates  are 
770  percent  higher  than  in  the  rest  of  the  nation,  diabetes  death  rates 
420  percent  higher,  accidents  280  percent  higher,  suicides  190  percent 
higher  and  homicides  more  than  200  percent  higher.  Grim  said. 

Tribal  leaders  have  voiced  concerns  this  week  that  federal  officials 
seem  to  have  a grasp  on  the  problems  but  have  failed  to  provide  resources 
for  improvements.  They  pointed  at  underfunding  for  the  Indian  Health 
Service. 

Access  to  health  care  and  the  poor  condition  of  facilities  available  to 
Indians  are  also  concerns.  For  example.  Grim  said,  the  average  age  of  IHS 
buildings  is  32  years  compared  to  eight  to  10  years  in  the  private  sector. 

Grim  said  the  Bush  administration  is  committed  to  eliminating 
disparities  for  Indians.  He  pointed  to  $50  million  in  federal  grants  for 
special  diabetes  programs  and  a request  moving  through  Congress  for  an 
additional  $20  million  for  safe  drinking  water  projects. 

Tribal  leaders  also  got  an  update  Wednesday  on  the  federal  government's 
trust  reform  efforts  from  Ross  Swimmer,  the  Interior  Department's  special 
trustee  for  American  Indians. 

A federal  judge  has  ordered  the  agency  to  account  for  royalties  that 
were  supposed  to  be  collected  from  oil,  gas,  timber  and  grazing  on  Indian 
lands  for  more  than  a century.  Lawyers  for  the  Indians  insist  that,  with 
interest,  the  account  should  be  as  much  as  $176  billion.  They  claim  the 
government  squandered  billions  of  dollars  that  is  owed  to  the  Indian 
landowners . 

Swimmer  described  trust  reform  as  one  of  the  most  critical  issues  for 
tribes . 

"It  has  both  benefits  and  it  certainly  has  its  downside  as  far  as  having 
to  manage  the  trust  and  keep  up  with  what  the  court  wants  us  to  do,  as 
well  as  what  Congress  wants  us  to  do  and  what  the  tribes  want  the 
department  to  do,"  he  said.  "We  basically  have  three  bosses." 

In  reorganizing  the  trust.  Swimmer  said  the  department  doesn't  want  to 


diminish  the  trust  responsibility  owed  by  the  federal  government  to  tribes 
through  treaties  and  acts  of  Congress. 

The  department  has  scheduled  four  meetings  over  the  next  two  months  to 
gather  more  opinions  about  the  reform  plans.  But  tribal  officials  are 
concerned  the  department  has  already  made  up  its  mind  about  the  direction 
the  reforms  should  take. 

Daryll  LaCounte,  director  of  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  trust  re- 
engineering project,  stressed  to  tribal  leaders  that  they  must  continue  to 
take  part  in  the  process. 

"For  us  to  fix  something  that  took  200  years  to  get  where  we're  at  today, 
to  expect  us  to  fix  it  in  a year,  in  two  years,  in  three  years  and  do  it 
right,  just  isn't  realistic,"  he  said.  "It  needs  to  be  done  right  and  to 
do  it  right  you've  got  to  have  all  the  players." 
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UAA  adds  minority  students 

STEADY  INCREASE:  Some  groups,  including  Natives,  are  up  nearly  50  percent. 
By  NICOLE  TSONG 
Anchorage  Daily  News 
November  17,  2003 

Students  seem  to  buzz  around  constantly  at  the  AHAINA  and  Native  Student 
Services  area  on  the  first  floor  of  the  University  of  Alaska  Anchorage's 
business  education  building,  writing  papers  on  computers,  studying  with 
friends  and  chatting  with  advisers. 

It  didn't  used  to  be  that  way. 

Beatriz  Rodriguez,  the  retention  coordinator  for  AHAINA  student  programs, 
which  stands  for  Af rican-American,  Hispanic,  Asian  Pacific  Islander, 
International  and  Native  American,  remembers  a time  not  long  ago  when  the 
AHAINA  area  was  practically  empty. 

Now  "the  place  is  usually  packed,"  said  Rodriguez,  whose  office  faces 
the  study  area. 

Some  of  that  buzz  can  be  attributed  to  efforts  by  AHAINA  and  Native 
Student  Services  to  let  students  know  that  the  center  is  a comfortable  and 
accessible  study  area,  said  Willy  Templeton,  director  of  Native  Student 
Services . 

But  much  is  also  due  to  a steady  increase  in  the  number  of  minority 
students  at  UAA  over  the  past  few  years.  Since  1994,  minority  enrollment 
has  climbed  by  about  1,000  students,  about  25  percent,  according  to 
statistics  published  by  the  university. 

The  greatest  growth  has  come  in  the  number  of  Alaska  Natives,  Hispanics 
and  Asian  Pacific  Islander  students,  with  those  groups  growing  by  nearly 
50  percent,  according  to  the  university's  2002  trend  book,  a compilation 
of  statistics.  The  black  community  has  shrunk,  however,  by  20  percent  in 
the  same  period. 

But  taken  together,  those  numbers  mean  that  about  one  out  of  five 
students  at  UAA  now  is  a minority.  Several  factors  fueled  the  growth, 
including  the  re-establishment  of  a recruiting  office  and  more  attention 
to  student  services. 

But  Peggy  Byers,  assistant  enrollment  director,  says  the  Alaska  Scholars 
Program  is  a key  influence  behind  the  change. 

The  scholars  program,  which  waives  tuition  for  Alaska  high  school 
students  in  the  top  10  percent  of  their  classes,  has  been  credited  with 
bringing  younger  students  to  the  campus  and  keeping  more  Alaskans  in 
Alaska.  University  of  Alaska  President  Mark  Hamilton  established  the 
program,  launched  in  fall  1999. 


Byers  said  the  program  includes  people  from  rural  Alaska  who  might  not 
have  attended  UAA  without  the  tuition  waiver. 

"Naturally,  we're  providing  an  opportunity  across  the  state,"  she  said. 

Many  people  in  the  scholars  program  are  choosing  UAA,  said  Bob  Miller, 
spokesman  for  the  University  of  Alaska. 

"One  of  the  serendipitous  byproducts  (of  the  program)  is  the  diversity 
aspect,"  he  said. 

Byers  also  said  that  increased  recruiting  at  community  colleges  in  the 
Southwest  United  States,  which  have  a higher  percentage  of  minorities, 
also  helped  make  UAA  more  diverse  in  the  past  few  years. 

And  the  university  has  programs  geared  for  Natives  within  some  of  its 
specialized  schools,  including  ANSEP,  the  Alaska  Native  Science  and 
Engineering  Program,  and  RRANN,  Recruiting  and  Retention  of  Alaska  Natives 
into  Nursing. 

Part  of  UAA's  minority  enrollment  is  coming  closer  to  matching 
Anchorage's  overall  ethnic  makeup,  and  is  nearly  equal  to  the  state's 
already.  According  to  the  2000  U.S.  census,  the  state  is  4.1  percent 
Hispanic,  while  Anchorage's  Hispanic  population  is  5.7  percent. 

At  UAA,  4.0  percent  of  undergraduate  students  last  year  were  of  Hispanic 
descent,  according  to  the  trend  book.  And  Asian  Pacific  Island  students 
are  at  4.8  percent  at  UAA,  compared  with  6.1  percent  statewide  and  8.5 
percent  in  the  city. 

Despite  the  decline  in  the  black  population,  the  student  makeup  of  3.6 
percent  is  close  to  the  state's  population  of  4.3  percent,  though  UAA  is 
still  far  behind  Anchorage,  which  is  about  7.2  percent  black. 

The  Native  student  population  still  lags  behind,  with  7.2  percent  at  UAA, 
while  statewide  the  average  is  19  percent  and  in  Anchorage  is  near  10.4 
percent . 

The  trends  appear  to  be  on  track  for  this  semester,  according  to 
preliminary  statistics  based  on  opening  enrollment.  The  percentage  of 
minorities  enrolled  at  UAA  rose  slightly,  to  about  21.6  percent,  according 
to  those  numbers. 

Student  Natasha  Sison,  18,  an  East  High  School  graduate  who  is  Hispanic 
and  Filipino,  said  UAA  feels  even  more  diverse  than  East,  one  of  the  most 
ethnically  mixed  schools  in  Anchorage. 

Alaskans  "accept  the  diversity  thing,"  she  said  during  a study  break  at 
AHAINA's  study  area.  "They  wouldn't  want  anything  else." 

But  the  people  at  AHAINA  and  Native  Student  Services  also  stress 
retention.  Getting  students  here  isn't  enough.  You  have  to  persuade  them 
to  stay,  Templeton  said. 

UAA  has  succeeded  on  that  count  with  the  Native  programs  in  engineering 
and  nursing,  which  give  the  students  a comfort  zone  outside  of  Native 
Student  Services,  he  said. 

People  at  AHAINA  also  work  to  ensure  students  can  make  the  leap  from 
high  school  to  college. 

Templeton  hopes  to  implement  more  programs  for  Native  students  in  the 
business  and  education  schools. 

"If  we're  just  recruiting  kids  and  they're  only  here  one  year  and  gone, 
that's  not  doing  a service,"  he  said.  "Sometimes  it's  better  not  to 
recruit  so  many  and  of  the  ones  we  do  recruit,  treat  them  right  and  keep 
them.  But  there's  always  going  to  be  room  for  improvement." 

Daily  News  reporter  Nicole  Tsong  can  be  reached 
at  ntsong@adn.com  or  257-4450. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 
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Programs  For  Ethnic  Hawaiians  Survive 
Preference  Battles  Likely  to  Continue 
By  Rita  Beamish 

Special  to  The  Washington  Post 
November  21,  2003 

HONOLULU  - Legal  efforts  to  derail  educational  and  social  programs  for 
people  of  Hawaiian  ancestry  received  a series  of  setbacks  in  recent  days, 
but  ethnic  Hawaiians  say  they  are  not  celebrating,  because  more  battles 
loom. 

Earlier  this  week  one  judge  upheld  Hawaiian-preference  admission  at  the 
prestigious  Kamehameha  Schools,  and  another  indicated  she  would 
substantially  shrink  a separate  case  challenging  the  legality  of  state 
agencies  that  help  ethnic  Hawaiians.  A third  judge  heard  arguments  on 
Tuesday  and  said  he  would  rule  in  two  weeks  in  yet  another  case  involving 
a white  student  seeking  admission  to  Kamehameha  Schools. 

The  flurry  of  legal  activity  here  this  week  comes  at  a historic  time  for 
ethnic  Hawaiians,  who  are  facing  some  of  the  toughest  challenges  yet  to 
programs  that  provide  them  special  help  because  of  their  unique  history  in 
this  island  state.  The  challenges  are  brought  by  taxpayers  and  students 
objecting  to  preferential  treatment  for  ethnic  Hawaiians,  who  make  up 
about  20  percent  of  the  state's  1.2  million  people. 

"The  reason  we  are  hesitant  to  be  jubilant  is  because  we  know  the 
American  system.  This  is  one  small  battle,"  said  Manu  Kaiama,  of  the 
Native  Hawaiian  Leadership  Project. 

"It  is  not  a joyful  time  for  the  Hawaiian  community.  These  are  times  of 
turmoil,"  added  Hinaleimoana  Wong,  a charter  school  teacher  who  brought 
her  students  to  demonstrate  at  the  U.S.  District  Court  building  here, 
where  the  cases  were  heard  in  separate  hearings  over  two  days  this  week. 
She  led  them  and  several  dozen  others  in  a chant  about  a great  Hawaiian 
king  leading  his  warriors  into  battle. 

Lawyers  challenging  a host  of  Hawaiian  preference  programs  as  racially 
discriminatory  are  vowing  to  appeal  their  cases  to  the  U.S.  Court  of 
Appeals  for  the  9th  Circuit. 

"We'd  like  to  get  the  case  moving  and  reach  a conclusion.  We're  in  it 
for  the  long  run,"  said  William  Burgess,  attorney  for  15  taxpayers  who  are 
challenging  two  state  agencies  as  unconstitutional  because  they  serve  only 
ethnic  Hawaiians.  "We  want  to  terminate  these  programs." 

U.S.  District  Dudge  Susan  Oki  Mollway  did  not  issue  a final  ruling  after 
hearing  arguments  Monday.  But  orally,  and  also  in  a written  "inclination," 
she  foreshadowed  a decision  to  dismiss  the  case  as  it  pertains  to  the 
Department  of  Hawaiian  Home  Lands.  Since  the  agency,  which  provides 
homesteads  for  Hawaiian  people,  was  created  by  federal  statute,  the 
plaintiffs  as  state  taxpayers  could  not  challenge  it,  she  wrote. 

If  Mollway  rules  as  both  sides  expect,  she  would  allow  a lesser  portion 
of  the  case  pertaining  to  the  Office  of  Hawaiian  Affairs  to  continue.  That 
office  was  created  by  a state  constitutional  amendment  and  is  charged  with 
using  revenues  from  former  crown  lands  to  help  ethnic  Hawaiians. 

In  a separate  case  about  Kamehameha  Schools,  ethnic  Hawaiians  won  an 
unequivocal  victory  on  Monday.  U.S.  District  Dudge  Alan  Kay  ruled  that  the 
schools'  discriminatory  admissions  policy  is  justified  because  it  occurs 
at  a private  institution  that  receives  no  federal  funds,  and  the  racial 
preference  "serves  a legitimate  remedial  purpose"  by  addressing  the 
socioeconomic  and  educational  disadvantages  of  Hawaiians. 

But  Kay  wrote,  "In  view  of  the  unchartered  area  of  law  involved  in  this 
case,  it  is  likely  that  the  ultimate  resolution  of  these  issues  will  be 
made  by  a higher  court." 

Lawyer  Eric  Grant  said  he  would  appeal  for  his  client,  a non-Hawaiian 
child  challenging  Kamehameha 's  policy  of  admitting  only  those  of  Hawaiian 
ancestry. 

The  week's  good  news  for  ethnic  Hawaiians  only  underscored  worries  about 
future  cases.  The  Supreme  Court's  landmark  2000  ruling  that  elections  for 
Office  of  Hawaiian  Affairs  trustees  no  longer  could  be  restricted  to 
voters  of  Hawaiian  ancestry  "set  the  context  for  well-funded  efforts  to 
continue  to  go  after  eroding  programs  for  Hawaiians,"  said  the  office's 


chairwoman,  Haunani  Apoliona.  "Every  time  you  take  a layer  off,  like  an 
onion,  something  can  pop  up  somewhere  else.  They'll  come  every  which 
way...  and  they  will  all  seek  to  chip  away  at  advancements  for  Hawaiians." 

While  Mollway  has  considerably  narrowed  the  challenge  to  the  state 
agencies,  any  ruling  against  the  Office  of  Hawaiian  Affairs'  use  of  state 
taxpayer  money  "would  serve  as  a precedent  for  the  next  case"  in  efforts 
to  completely  invalidate  the  agency,  said  Robert  Klein,  an  a lawyer 
representing  Hawaiian  homelands  residents. 

"Never  in  my  knowledge  have  there  been  so  many  challenges  on  different 
fronts  to  Hawaiian  institutions  and  programs,"  he  said.  "It's  a time  of  a 
lot  of  uncertainty  about  what  the  future  is  going  to  be." 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Washington  Post  Company. 
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Boosting  aboriginal  dreams 

Curriculum  is  at  root  of  math,  science  success,  professor  says 
PEGGY  CURRAN 
The  Gazette 
November  19,  2003 

Corinne  Mount  Pleasant-Iette ' wants  to  demolish  stereotypes  about 
Canada's  aboriginal  peoples  - and  she  has  just  the  formula  to  do  it. 

"We  see  too  much  about  the  displaced  people  of  Davis  Inlet,  the  ravages 
of  the  socio-economic  problems  on  the  reserves,"  said  Mount  Pleasant - 
lette',  a Tuscarora  Indian  and  a professor  of  engineering  at  Concordia 
University. 

"There  are  lots  of  young  native  people  who  are  bright,  ambitious  and 
creative.  Given  the  right  encouragement,  they  can  achieve  great  things." 

But  talk  is  cheap,  and  results  are  not.  So  lette'  has  spent  much  of  the 
last  decade  developing  curriculum  designed  to  give  aboriginal  students  the 
push  they  need  to  get  ahead  in  math  and  sciences,  subjects  they  must 
master  to  solve  very  real  social,  economic  and  infrastructure  issues  on 
Canada's  reserves. 

"In  terms  of  health,  education,  and  economic  development,  native 
communities  are  not  on  a par  with  the  rest  of  Canadians." 

At  a ceremony  tonight  at  the  Museum  of  Nature  in  Ottawa,  Canada's 
Natural  Science  and  Engineering  Council  will  present  a $10,000  award  for 
excellence  to  the  Native  Access  to  Engineering  Program  at  Concordia,  which 
Mount  Pleasant-Iette ' founded  in  1993  to  encourage  more  aboriginal 
students  to  stay  in  school  and  become  engineers. 

For  now,  that  last  bit  is  still  a pipe  dream. 

Of  the  165,000  professional  engineers  in  Canada,  only  about  150  are 
aboriginal . 

There  have  been  small  breakthroughs . About  10  aboriginal  engineers 
graduate  from  the  University  of  Manitoba  each  year. 

Mount  Pleasant-Iette ' is  especially  proud  of  Duncan  Cree  of  Kanesatake, 
a Concordia  engineering  grad  who  started  out  as  a science  camp  counselor 
and  is  now  a PhD  candidate. 

Yet  she  understands  that  changing  learning  habits  and  attitudes  toward 
higher  education  takes  time  and  patience  - getting  kids  excited  about 
school  when  they  are  little,  and  helping  parents  overcome  mistrust 
ingrained  by  their  own  experiences  with  the  residential  school  system. 

Initially  sponsored  by  Concordia  and  the  Ordre  des  inge'nieurs  du 
Que'bec,  and  geared  primarily  toward  aboriginal  students  in  Quebec,  the 
program  has  expanded  across  the  country. 

With  backing  from  the  federal  government  and  corporate  donors,  it  offers 


a comprehensive  range  of  math  and  science  lessons  to  teachers,  students 
and  community  elders  through  outreach,  workshops  and  e-learning  on  its  Web 
site. 

Lessons  are  deliberately  targeted  to  students  in  Secondary  3 and  4. 
Research  shows  that's  the  stage  when  kids  who  are  going  to  drop  out  have 
begun  to  fall  away,  and  math  and  science  courses  start  to  become  more 
difficult . 

"If  they  are  going  to  continue,  the  idea  is  to  make  them  want  to  stay  in 
school,  to  like  it,  and  to  do  well,"  Mount  Pleasant-lette ' said. 

An  Order  of  Canada  recipient  and  co-chairperson  of  a national  task  force 
on  First  Nations  education.  Mount  Pleasant-lette ' also  found  standard 
course  material  described  problems  or  situations  that  might  not  make  much 
sense  to  youngsters  in  remote  native  communities. 

So  where  a city  teacher  might  use  a playground  teeter-totter  to  explain 
concepts  like  velocity  and  load  shift,  the  teacher  on  a rural  northern 
reserve  would  have  more  luck  talking  about  the  weight  of  heavy  snow  on  a 
tree  branch. 

"Good  teachers  always  know  who  their  students  are.  We  encourage  them  to 
use  the  example  that  works  best  for  their  class." 

Visit  www.nativeaccess.com  for  details  on  Concordia's  program. 
pcurran@thegazette . canwest . com 
Copyright  c.  2003  Montreal  Gazette. 
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N.B.  government  to  meet  with  native  leaders 
on  wood  harvesting  regulations 
November  19,  2003 

FREDERICTON  (CP)  - New  Brunswick's  government  is  planning  to  meet  with 
native  leaders  to  discuss  the  regulation  of  wood  harvesting,  in  the  wake 
of  a Court  of  Queen's  Bench  decision  upholding  the  treaty  right. 

The  meeting  between  the  Department  of  Natural  Resources  and  the  natives 
is  tentatively  scheduled  for  Dec.  1 in  Fredericton. 

The  natural  resources  minister  has  said  he  wants  the  native  leadership 
to  know  he  wants  both  sides  to  work  out  an  agreement  accommodating 
everyone's  interests. 

"It  is  better  to  work  things  out  in  mutual  agreements  than  to  have  them 
imposed,"  said  Keith  Ashfield  in  a recent  interview. 

In  the  interim,  the  department  will  follow  guidelines  suggested  by 
provincial  ludge  Murray  Cain  who  made  the  original  ruling  that  was  later 
upheld  by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench. 

Under  the  guidelines,  natives  looking  to  harvest  wood  for  personal  use, 
which  includes  wood  for  homes  and  heat,  will  have  to  advise  the  nearest 
government  wildlife  official  on  what  type  of  wood  they  need  and  use. 

No  wood  gathered  for  personal  use  can  be  sold  and  harvesters  need  to 
have  community  approval,  according  to  the  guidelines. 

"We  are  going  to  abide  by  the  ruling  of  the  courts  and  the  courts  are 
quite  clear,"  said  Ashfield. 

Native  leaders  are  welcoming  the  department's  conciliatory  tone. 

"I  think  this  is  great  that  he  does  come  to  the  chiefs  to  discuss  these 
issues,"  said  leffery  Tomah,  the  Woodstock  First  Nations  Chief. 

"It  is  a good  start.  We  are  both  on  the  same  page." 

Earlier  this  month,  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  ruled  Dudge  Cain 
correctly  interpreted  the  treaty  rights  of  two  members  from  the  Woodstock 
First  Nation. 

Dale  Sappier  and  Clark  Polchies  were  acquitted  of  stealing  wood  from 


Crown  land  this  past  January  after  arguing  they  had  the  right  to  harvest 
the  timber  for  personal  use. 

The  province  can  still  appeal  the  decision. 

Copyright  c.  2003,  CANOE,  a division  of  Netgraphe  Inc. 
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Ottawa  pays  native  bands  to  help  track  funding 
Canadian  Press 
November  23,  2003 

Ottawa  - The  Indian  Affairs  Department  is  paying  aboriginals  to  draft 
their  own  reporting  rules  in  a bid  to  better  track  how  the  government 
spends  $5  billion  a year. 

More  than  100  approved  bands  across  Canada  will  receive  a total  of  $3.6 
million  to  write  or  tighten  fiscal,  electoral  and  administrative  codes. 

"If  the  band  has  control  of  it  and  it's  passed  by  the  people,  it's  a lot 
stronger,"  said  Chief  Elaine  Chicoose  of  the  Pasqua  First  Nation  northeast 
of  Regina. 

"We've  never  had  money  to  develop  our  own  policies." 

Indian  Affairs  Minister  Robert  Nault  had  tried  and  failed  to  achieve  the 
same  objective  through  much-criticized  legislation.  Roughly  80  per  cent  of 
the  $5  billion  spent  by  his  department  each  year  is  for  programs  run  by 
more  than  600  First  Nations. 

Bands  already  submit  audit  reports  to  Ottawa  each  year,  but  Mr.  Nault 
wanted  improved  controls  and  administration. 

His  attempt  to  set  legislative  rules,  however,  spurred  protests  across 
Canada.  Aboriginal  leaders  said  they  weren't  properly  consulted  on  the 
proposed  First  Nations  Governance  Act  and  warned  that  native  self- 
government  rights  were  under  attack. 

Mr.  Nault 's  bill  died  when  Parliament  was  shut  down  recently  to  give 
incoming  prime  minister  Paul  Martin  a fresh  start  in  the  new  year. 

Mr.  Martin  had  been  critical  of  the  legislation,  saying  it  was  too 
rushed  to  allow  real  native  input  and  poisoned  relations  with  native  bands. 
He  had  signalled  he  would  not  implement  it  as  drafted. 

Chief  Chicoose  was  glad  to  see  the  bill  die. 

"They  never  listen  to  what  the  people  really  want,"  she  said  of  Ottawa 
bureaucrats.  "They  figure  they  know  what's  best." 

Her  band  will  use  $30,000  under  the  new  program  to  write  election  and 
financial  management  acts. 

"We  have  policies  that  we  follow,  but  we  would  like  a financial  act  that 
we  can  take  to  the  (band)  members"  for  a vote,  she  said. 

Hers  is  one  of  200  bands  that  applied  for  a portion  of  $5-million 
allotted  by  Indian  Affairs  for  the  rule-writing  program.  Of  those,  more 
than  100  proposals  have  been  approved  at  a cost  of  $3 . 6-million . 

Why  didn't  Indian  Affairs  go  this  route  in  the  first  place,  instead  of 
trying  to  impose  unwanted  legislation? 

"There's  always  the  humility  of  hindsight,"  said  Alastair  Mullin,  a 
spokesman  for  Nault. 

"Our  proposal  was  to  use  that  as  a bridge  to  self-government,"  he  said 
of  the  contentious  legislation.  "We  opened  the  door  to  government  and  this 
department  far  wider  than  any  other  government  or  minister  has." 

Ottawa  spent  $10-million  on  related  consultations  that  yielded  more  than 
10,000  responses,  Mr.  Mullin  noted. 

"From  the  beginning,  we  asked  First  Nations  to  come  forward  with  their 
ideas . " 

That's  not  how  Chief  Ray  Noble  remembers  the  push  to  pass  the 


legislation . 

"Nobody  really  understood  it,"  said  the  leader  of  the  Klahoose  band  on 
Vancouver  Island.  "They  just  came  in  and  said:  'This  is  a bill  that  we're 
passing. ' " 

Mr.  Noble's  community  will  use  $47,250  to  write  a governance  manual, 
including  a fiscal  reporting  code. 

About  one-quarter  of  Canada's  700  native  bands,  tribal  councils  and 
native  political  groups  are  under  special  management  because  of  deficits 
that  exceed  8 per  cent  of  their  budgets. 

Of  those,  about  5 per  cent  have  lost  control  of  their  finances  because 
of  on-going  problems. 

Critics  such  as  the  Canadian  Taxpayers  Federation  say  more 
accountability  is  needed.  But  native  leaders  frequently  blame  Ottawa  for 
shirking  historic  treaty  obligations  and  under-funding  their  communities. 
Copyright  c.  2003  Bell  Globemedia  Publishing  Inc. 
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Woman  opens  council's  eyes  to  homeless  problem 
November  17,  2003 

RANKIN  INLET,  Nunavut  - An  addictions  counsellor  in  Rankin  Inlet  says 
there  are  at  least  a dozen  homeless  people  in  the  community. 

Mary  Irkootee  says  the  community  desperately  needs  a shelter  for  the  10 
to  15  different  people  she  sees  every  month  who  have  no  place  to  live. 

Irkootee  says  many  of  the  homeless  are  struggling  with  addictions  or 
have  a criminal  record.  She  says  having  no  home  only  makes  it  harder  to 
get  past  those  problems. 

Irkootee  brought  the  issue  up  at  a recent  hamlet  council  meeting. 

Hamlet  councillor  Laura  Kowmuk  says  she  thinks  Irkootee 's  story  had  a 
big  impact  on  the  council. 

She  says  they  knew  there  was  a problem,  but  didn't  realize  how  big  it 
was . 

"Everybody  has  to  decide  we're  going  to  work  on  this  and  set  a goal  and 
an  action  plan,"  she  says.  "I  know  there's  different  organizations  saying 
this  but  I'm  just  waiting  for  someone  to  take  the  lead  on  this." 

Kowmuk  says  she  has  been  working  on  a proposal  for  a healing  centre  in 
Rankin . 

She  says  it  could  include  a space  for  people  who  are  temporarily 
homeless . 

Kowmuk  hopes  to  have  the  proposal  for  the  centre  put  together  shortly. 
Copyright  c.  2002  CBC.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Left  for  Dead  in  a Saskatchewan  Winter 

A Survivor's  Story  Exposes  Police  Abuse  of  Indigenous  Canadians 
By  DeNeen  L.  Brown 


Washington  Post  Foreign  Service 
Saturday,  November  22,  2003 

SASKATOON,  Saskatchewan  --  Two  white  policemen  picked  up  Darrell  Night 
outside  his  uncle's  apartment  one  January  day  before  dawn.  There  had  been 
a quarrel,  and  Night,  who  had  been  drinking,  was  shouting  obscenities. 

Night,  a member  of  the  Cree  Nation,  recalls  thinking  the  cops  were  going 
to  throw  him  in  the  drunk  tank,  but  they  drove  straight  out  of  town.  They 
took  him  to  an  isolated  spot  three  miles  outside  Saskatoon. 

"Get  the  [expletive]  out  of  here,  you  [expletive]  Indian,"  he  recalled 
one  officer  saying,  and  they  slammed  his  face  on  the  hood  of  the  trunk, 
took  off  his  handcuffs  and  left  him  standing  alone  on  a riverbank. 

"I'll  freeze  out  here,"  he  yelled.  "What's  wrong  with  you  guys?" 

A voice  echoed  in  the  cold:  "That's  your  [expletive]  problem." 

Night  watched  the  car  drive  off,  its  lights  trailing  out  of  sight.  The 
wind  was  whipping  on  the  night  of  Jan.  28,  2000,  in  Saskatchewan,  where 
there  can  be  sudden  blizzards  and  temperatures  may  drop  to  40  degrees 
below  zero.  He  was  wearing  a T-shirt,  jeans,  a jeans  jacket  and  running 
shoes . 

"I  thought  I was  dead,  but  something  told  me,  don't  give  up,"  he 
recalled.  So  Night  started  walking. 

Night  said  he  would  have  been  "one  more  dead  Indian,"  a victim  of  what 
had  become  known  as  the  "midnight  blue  tour, " a body  found  on  the 
outskirts  of  Saskatoon,  with  no  witnesses  and  only  a dead  man's  story  to 
tell.  But  he  managed  to  walk  several  miles  to  the  Queen  Elizabeth  power 
station,  where  a watchman  let  him  in  from  the  cold. 

Night's  account  of  his  survival  transfixed  Saskatoon  and  opened  a window 
on  what  some  have  called  the  dark  side  of  the  city's  police  force,  which 
may  have  imposed  its  own  death  penalty  on  the  wind-whipped  prairie.  Over 
the  years,  at  least  five  frozen  bodies  of  aboriginal  men  have  been  found 
in  the  same  area.  There  were  always  rumors  the  police  had  dropped  them  off, 
but  there  was  nothing  to  prove  it  until  Night  made  it  back  alive. 

Many  people  were  outraged,  and  Night  began  receiving  death  threats. 

Since  then,  hundreds  of  other  aboriginal  people  from  across  Canada  have 
called  the  Native  Law  Centre  at  the  University  of  Saskatchewan  to  tell 
their  own  stories  of  abuse. 

"It's  a very  old  practice  to  get  rid  of  the  Indian  who  was  inebriated  or 
mad,"  said  Sakej  Henderson,  the  director  of  the  Native  Law  Centre.  "If  it 
wasn't  for  Darrell  Night,  we  would  still  be  muddling  around.  We  knew  the 
people  died  suspiciously,  but  we  could  never  get  enough  connecting 
evidence  to  say  why  they  died.  But  with  Darrell  Night,  all  of  a sudden  the 
pattern  was  there.  We  could  see  it  clear.  Clear  enough  the  province  has 
said  we  need  an  inquiry." 

In  Night's  case,  constables  Dan  Hatchen  and  Ken  Munson  of  the  Saskatoon 
Police  Service  were  convicted  of  unlawful  confinement  in  September  2001 
and  sentenced  to  eight  months  in  prison.  The  maximum  sentence  for  an 
unlawful  confinement  conviction  is  10  years.  They  are  now  free. 

Over  dozens  of  years,  native  Canadians  had  complained  of  mistreatment  by 
some  police  officers.  About  75  percent  of  the  male  prison  population  and 
90  percent  of  the  female  prison  population  is  aboriginal,  according  to 
government  statistics.  Government  commissions  were  set  up  to  address  these 
concerns.  Henderson  said  aboriginal  advocacy  groups  began  pressing  for 
changes,  calling  for  community  relations  programs  aimed  at  reducing  the 
number  of  arrests.  The  Native  Law  Centre  also  made  an  effort  to  educate 
aboriginals  on  the  law  and  encourage  them  to  become  lawyers  or  to  work  to 
defend  civil  rights.  Henderson  said  he  believed  that  as  a result  of  these 
changes,  certain  police  officers  decided  to  deal  with  "problem  Indians"  by 
their  own  methods. 

"When  we  started  correcting  the  problem  by  creating  advocates  for 
aboriginal  people,"  Henderson  said,  "the  police  started  taking  things  into 
their  own  hands,  feeling  they  could  just  drop  them  off  and  not  book  them." 

Perceptions  of  Abuse 

In  2001,  the  international  human  rights  organization  Amnesty 
International  issued  a report  criticizing  Canadian  police  for  "patterns  of 
police  abuse  against  First  Nation  [Aboriginal]  men  in  Saskatoon."  First 


Nation  is  the  way  Canadian  aboriginal  people  identify  themselves. 

"There  were  reports  that  members  of  Saskatoon  City  Police  had  for  a 
number  of  years  had  an  unofficial  policy  of  abandoning  intoxicated  or 
'troublesome'  members  of  the  indigenous  community  away  from  the  population 
centre  of  Saskatoon,  thereby  placing  them  at  great  risk  of  dying  of 
hypothermia  during  the  winter  months,"  Amnesty  International  said. 

During  the  trial  of  Hatchen  and  Munson,  the  officers  testified  that  they 
didn't  break  any  laws  and  that  Night  was  never  assaulted.  But  individually, 
they  gave  different  accounts  of  what  happened  that  night. 

William  Roe,  Hatchen 's  attorney,  said  the  officers'  defense  during  the 
trial  was  that  Night  asked  to  be  dropped  off  on  the  edge  of  town.  "He  was 
in  the  back  of  the  police  car,"  Roe  said.  "He  was  well-known  to  the  police 
who  had  dealt  with  him  before.  His  line  was,  'Look  boys,  drop  me  off 
anywhere.  Dust  don't  take  me  in  and  charge  me.'  That  was  their  defense  in 
a nutshell." 

Why  near  the  power  plant?  "My  client's  explanation  was  they  decided  to 
drop  him  off  but  he  would  have  to  walk  a ways.  That  particular  area  just 
happened  to  be  where  they  were  at  the  time." 

Morris  Bodnar,  Munson's  attorney,  denied  the  drop-off  was  motivated  by 
racism.  "There  have  been  other  individuals  around  Saskatchewan  who  said 
they  have  been  dropped  off  by  different  police  forces,"  he  said.  "Some  are 
aboriginal.  Some  are  not  aboriginal.  I have  my  doubts  that  race  was  a 
factor. " 

Prosecutor  Bill  Burge  argued:  "They  deviated  from  what  the  criminal  code 
tells  them  what  to  do  and  did  what  they  wanted  to  do.  At  that  point,  the 
confinement  of  Darrell  Night  became  unlawful  because  they're  not  taking 
him  to  the  police  station." 

The  Saskatoon  Police  Service  fired  the  officers  after  their  convictions. 
Saskatchewan's  justice  minister,  Chris  Axworthy,  ordered  a review  into  the 
treatment  of  native  Canadians  in  the  justice  system. 

Police  Chief  Russell  Sabo  apologized  to  the  aboriginal  justice  reform 
commission  in  Dune,  saying  the  two  officers  "failed  to  live  up  to  their 
oath  of  office."  Sabo  said  the  department  was  shocked  and  distressed  by 
the  facts  in  the  case.  "I  can  assure  you  our  department  and  the  community 
of  Saskatoon  have  paid  a heavy  penalty,"  he  said. 

Sabo  said  in  a recent  televised  interview  that  the  abandonment  of 
aboriginal  men  by  Saskatoon  police  "happened  more  than  once,  and  we  fully 
admit  that  and,  in  fact,  on  behalf  of  the  police  department,  I want  to 
apologize.  It's  quite  conceivable  there  were  other  times.  I think  it's 
important  we  take  ownership  when  we  do  something  wrong  and  correct  the 
behavior . " 

The  case  has  now  triggered  questions  about  others  who  had  been  found 
frozen  to  death  on  the  edge  of  town. 

One  day  after  Night's  ordeal,  the  body  of  Rodney  Naistus  was  found 
shirtless  in  the  same  area  on  the  edge  of  Saskatoon. 

On  Feb.  3,  2000,  the  body  of  Lawrence  Kim  Wegner  was  found  near  where 
Night  had  been  dropped  off.  Wegner,  who  was  found  wearing  a T-shirt,  socks 
and  jeans,  was  last  seen  alive  early  on  the  morning  of  Dan.  31.  Both 
Wegner  and  Naistus  appeared  to  have  frozen  to  death.  By  some  accounts, 
they  died  within  hours  of  being  released  from  police  custody,  according  to 
police  investigations  and  public  inquests. 

Saskatchewan's  minister  of  justice  ordered  inquests  into  those  and  other 
deaths.  Inquests  do  not  determine  guilt  or  innocence  but  are  held  to 
establish  where  and  when  a death  occurred  and  the  medical  cause  of  death. 
They  are  open  to  the  public,  and  evidence  is  heard  by  a six-member  jury, 
which  also  makes  recommendations  on  how  similar  deaths  can  be  prevented. 

The  inquests  into  the  deaths  of  Naistus  and  Wegner  found  that  the 
circumstances  were  "inconclusive."  The  report  on  Wegner  said  that  he  was 
found  in  a field  and  the  cause  of  death  was  hypothermia  from  prolonged 
exposure,  "by  what  means:  undetermined."  The  jury  recommended  the 
development  "of  a standing  order  requiring  police  officers  to  record  in 
their  notebooks  the  names  of  individuals  they  take  into  their  police 
vehicles  for  whatever  reason." 

Lloyd  Dustyhorn,  53,  was  found  frozen  to  death  in  Saskatoon  Dan.  19, 

2000,  the  day  after  he  had  been  taken  into  custody  by  police  for  public 


intoxication.  A jury  decided  in  May  2001  after  an  inquest  that  his  death 
was  caused  by  hypothermia. 

D'Arcy  Dean  Ironchild,  33,  died  Feb.  19,  2000,  after  he  was  taken  into 
custody  for  public  intoxication  on  Feb.  18.  The  Saskatchewan  Dustice 
Department  said  Ironchild  was  released  around  midnight  and  sent  home  in  a 
taxi.  The  inquest  jury  said  Ironchild' s death  was  accidental  and  the  cause 
was  an  overdose  of  chloral  hydrate,  an  old  and  rarely  used  sedative  most 
famously  combined  with  alcohol  surreptitiously  to  make  a Mickey  Finn.  In 
Dune,  the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted  Police  began  investigating  a 25-year-old 
case  in  which  Saskatoon  police  allegedly  abandoned  a woman  on  the  edge  of 
town . 

Persistent  Questions 

The  recent  cases  have  led  to  a new  inquest  that  began  Sept.  8 into  the 
death  of  Neil  Stonechild,  17,  found  frozen  Nov.  29,  1990  in  a field  on  the 
outskirts  of  Saskatoon.  The  inquest  will  examine  how  the  police  conducted 
their  investigation  into  Stonechild 's  death. 

Stonechild 's  body  had  been  found  with  one  shoe  missing.  After  three 
months  of  investigation,  the  Saskatoon  City  police  concluded  that  he  had 
died  while  trying  to  walk  to  an  adult  correctional  center  when  he  was 
overcome  by  the  cold.  Police  have  denied  that  Stonechild  was  abandoned  by 
officers . 

No  charges  were  ever  filed,  but  Stonechild' s mother,  Stella  Stonechild- 
Bignell,  kept  asking  questions.  She  said  she  had  never  believed  the  police 
story  about  the  correctional  center,  particularly  after  a friend  of 
Stonechild 's  told  the  family  he  had  last  seen  Stonechild  in  the  back  of  a 
police  cruiser,  bleeding  and  cursing  and  yelling,  "They're  gonna  kill  me." 
In  addition,  she  has  asked  how  he  could  have  walked  anywhere  in  the  cold 
wearing  only  one  shoe. 

At  the  new  inquest,  she  testified  that  when  Stonechild  didn't  return 
home  that  night  she  thought  her  son,  who  she  said  had  been  in 
confrontations  with  the  police  before,  was  in  custody.  She  called  the  city 
police.  "I  remember,  in  fact,  I'm  positive,  it  was  a lady  that  answered, 
and  she  told  me  a car  had  been  sent  out  to  look  for  Neil.  So  I asked  her, 
'Did  they  pick  him  up?'  And  she  said,  'Well  I can  . . . patch  you  through 
to  the  cells.'  " The  call  was  sent  to  a guard  who  told  her  that  her  son 
was  not  there. 

Later  that  week,  she  heard  something  on  the  6 o'clock  news  about  a 
frozen  body  being  found.  That  evening,  there  was  a knock  on  the  door  and  a 
plainclothes  policeman  asked  whether  he  could  talk  to  her  about  her  son. 
"That's  when  he  told  me  that  Neil  had  died,"  she  said.  Police  soon  closed 
the  investigation. 

But  questions  persisted,  and  were  asked  again  at  the  new  inquiry. 
Stonechild 's  aunt,  Debra  Mason,  testified  that  at  the  funeral  home,  she 
and  Neil's  sister  noticed  that  he  had  bruises  on  his  face.  "There  was  a 
cut  across  the  bridge  of  his  nose  that  extended  to  his  cheek,  and  makeup 
didn't  hide,  couldn't  hide,  the  bruises,"  she  testified.  It  was  obvious, 
she  said,  that  he  had  been  beaten  up. 

Gerry  Mason,  Neil's  uncle,  testified  he  noticed  bumps  on  Neil's  head, 
and  skin  missing  on  his  wrists,  thumbs  and  hands.  Mason  thought  the 
scratches  came  from  "pulling  at  handcuffs." 

Police  reported  no  signs  of  foul  play,  and  the  Saskatoon  coroner  said  he 
had  examined  the  body  but  did  not  notice  any  scratches  on  the  face. 

'Flow  Can  Anybody  Survive?' 

On  a Cree  Nation  reserve  about  90  minutes  west  of  Saskatoon,  Mary  Wegner, 
the  mother  of  Lawrence  Wegner,  still  weeps.  She  remembers  Stonechild, 
Naistus  and  Night.  She  has  a theory  about  Darryl  Night  and  his  ability  to 
survive.  "The  reason  I think  Darryl  Night  got  out  of  there  is  he  grew  up 
in  Saskatoon.  Fie  knew  the  area.  Lawrence  didn't  know  where  to  go.  . . . 
Darrell  Night  got  dropped  off  Dan.  28.  Lawrence  went  missing  Dan.  29." 

Not  long  ago,  during  the  government  inquiry  into  Wegner's  death,  Mary 
Wegner  retraced  her  son's  steps  on  just  as  cold  a night.  "When  we  were  out 
there  dressed  in  a T-shirt  and  jeans  and  no  boots,  you  start  to  wonder 
whether  your  legs  would  carry  you,"  she  said.  "Flow  can  anybody  survive 


with  a T-shirt  and  socks?" 

No  criminal  charges  have  been  filed  in  Wegner's  case.  "When  they  found 
his  body,  they  never  treated  it  like  a homicide,"  she  said.  Investigators 
left  their  own  footprints  in  the  snow,  she  said.  Saskatoon  Police  Sgt.  Bob 
Peters  later  admitted  the  crime  scene  had  been  contaminated  because  of 
investigators'  "curiosity"  and  lack  of  training.  Mary  Wegner  said  she 
remembered  hearing  on  the  radio  that  they  had  found  a body  at  the  power 
station.  "Then  my  husband  phoned  me  and  said,  'This  is  not  good.  I think 
Lawrence  is  dead.'  I didn't  believe  it,"  she  said. 

She  folded  into  tears.  She  said  Lawrence  was  wearing  boots  and  an 
expensive  jacket  the  night  he  disappeared.  "They  took  his  jacket.  Only 
they  know  what  they  did  to  him,"  she  said. 

"This  is  a human  being,"  she  went  on,  speaking  of  Night.  "I  don't  know 
if  they  can  sleep  today.  I read  that  one  police  officer  who  dropped  off 
Darrell  said  his  family  was  suffering.  What  are  we?  Stones?  Do  we  not 
suffer?" 

"I  just  want  to  find  out  why  they  don't  know  this  is  people  they  are 
hurting.  That  person,  somebody  loves  them,  cares  for  them.  Maybe  in  their 
eyes  that  person  is  no  good.  I wouldn't  let  anybody  walk  on  a road  when  it 
is  cold  out,  minus  28,  biting  wind.  It's  cold  when  it  is  cold  here." 

Police  said  they  did  not  believe  Lawrence  Wegner's  death  was  suspicious. 

Night's  Story 

Darrell  Night  has  moved  back  to  the  Saulteaux  First  Nation  reserve.  He 
says  he  is  afraid  to  go  into  Saskatoon  now.  He  says  he  thinks  someone  is 
trying  to  kill  him.  "I  don't  feel  safe  in  the  city.  It's  the  cops  I'm 
worried  about,  not  the  people.  It  shouldn't  be  like  that."  The  last  time 
he  went  into  the  city,  a car  hit  him.  He  is  on  crutches. 

He  tells  the  story  of  his  ordeal  again,  as  if  he  has  told  the  story  many 
times  before  --  the  words  just  spill  out  of  his  mouth.  He  recalls  how  the 
police  threw  him  out  of  their  car.  They  didn't  give  him  a chance  to  lower 
his  head,  he  says,  and  he  hit  the  edge  of  the  car,  hard. 

Night  said  he  hoped  the  policemen  would  have  pity.  But  they  slammed  his 
face  on  the  frozen  hood  of  the  car,  took  off  the  handcuffs  and  drove  away. 

He  walked  about  two  miles,  hoping  to  find  a pay  phone,  before  reaching 
the  power  plant.  He  doesn't  know  how  he  made  it.  "It  felt  like  50  miles," 
he  says.  When  he  finally  reached  the  power  plant,  he  kept  banging  on  the 
door.  Then  he  saw  a face.  A man  inside  wanted  to  know  what  he  wanted. 

Night  motioned  that  he  wanted  to  call  a taxi. 

"He  opens  the  door  and  said,  'What  the  hell  you  doing  here?  It's  5 
o'clock  in  the  morning.'  " Night  told  him  the  story. 

The  man  said,  "Get  out  of  here,  the  cops  would  not  do  that." 

"I  said,  'Honest.  ' " The  night  watchman  let  him  in,  then  called  a taxi. 
"I  said,  'Thanks  for  opening  the  door.  You  probably  saved  my  life.'  " 

At  the  trial,  the  night  watchman  and  the  taxi  driver  were  witnesses. 
Night  said  he  asked  the  taxi  driver  to  drop  him  at  his  sister's  house. 

When  he  got  there,  he  told  the  driver  he  didn't  have  any  money,  but  he 
would  run  upstairs.  The  driver  didn't  trust  him,  so  Night  gave  him  his 
jean  jacket  and  health  card  as  security.  When  he  returned  with  the  money, 
he  paid  the  driver  and  snatched  his  jean  jacket.  But  he  forgot  the  health 
card . 

The  taxi  driver  kept  the  health  card,  which  later  helped  prove  Night  was 
telling  the  truth,  placing  him  in  the  taxi  the  night  he  was  left  out  in 
the  cold.  It  was  a crucial  piece  of  evidence  in  the  trial. 

Eventually,  Night  met  a police  officer  who  convinced  him  to  tell  other 
police  his  story. 

Night  recalled  asking  the  policeman,  "How  do  I know  you  don't  want  to 
take  me  out  of  town  and  shut  me  up  permanently?"  The  officer  persuaded  him 
to  go  to  the  police  station  and  report  what  had  happened.  Night  agreed  to 
go,  but  only  if  his  uncle  went  with  him.  "I  tell  the  whole  story,"  Night 
said.  "And  bang,  next  thing:  headlines  all  over  the  city  and  all  over 
Canada . " 
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Cop  recalls  first  Stonechild  investigation 
Tue,  25  Nov  2003  8:25:32 

SASKATOON  - The  man  in  charge  of  the  initial  investigation  into  Neil 
Stonechild 's  death  says  he  didn't  get  much  co-operation  from  Stonechild' s 
friends  and  family. 

Keith  larvis  was  a sergeant  with  the  Saskatoon  police  in  November  1990 
when  Stonechild 's  frozen  body  was  found  in  a field  north  of  the  city. 

At  a judicial  inquiry  into  the  death  Monday,  larvis  said  the  family 
raised  the  possibility  that  a man  Stonechild  had  had  an  argument  with 
about  a month  earlier  could  have  been  involved. 

However,  larvis  said  he  wasn't  able  to  get  enough  information  to  follow 
the  lead.  He  said  without  anymore  co-operation  he  had  no  choice  but  to 
close  the  investigation. 

larvis  said  he  never  thought  much  about  the  case  again  until  2000  when 
he  was  contacted  by  RCMP  re-investigating  the  case. 

larvis  said  he  was  mistaken  when  he  told  the  commission  he  had  heard 
about  the  17-year-old  being  in  the  back  of  a police  car  the  last  night  he 
was  seen  alive. 

He  said  that  possibility  was  first  put  to  him  by  the  RCMP  and  he  simply 
mistook  that  idea  for  something  he  remembered. 

larvis  told  the  inquiry  he  was  never  told  about  Stonechild  being  in  a 
police  car.  He  also  denied  that  there  was  any  coverup  or  conspiracy  to 
hide  police  involvement  in  Stonechild 's  death. 

The  inquiry  is  looking  at  the  circumstances  surrounding  the  teenager's 
death  on  Nov.  24,  1990,  and  the  police  investigation  that  followed.  It 
resumed  Monday  after  a month-long  break. 

Even  though  the  inquiry  is  over  budget,  another  month  of  hearings  has 
been  added  to  the  schedule.  The  inquiry  is  expected  to  hear  from  eight 
witnesses  over  the  next  week. 

Written  by  CBC  News  Online  staff 
Copyright  c.  2003  CBC. 
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Clergy  right  sought  for  medicine  man 

Confession  in  murder  case  at  issue 

November  20,  2003 

By  Electa  Draper 

Denver  Post  Four  Corners  Bureau 

DURANGO  - A Native  American  medicine  man  can  keep  murder  a secret,  just 
as  a priest  or  other  member  of  the  clergy  can,  a Durango  lawyer  argues  in 
a case  that  could  shape  federal  law. 

"There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  a Native  American  spiritual  leader 
should  be  accorded  the  same  rights  as  other  clergy,"  said  Walter  Echo-Hawk, 
attorney  and  lobbyist  with  the  Native  American  Rights  Fund  in  Boulder.  "It 
would  be  highly  ethnocentric,  if  not  discriminatory,  for  the  federal 


counts  to  fail  to  accord  the  same  privilege  to  Native  Americans." 

Though  Echo-Hawk  is  not  involved  in  this  case,  he  said  it  is  healthy  for 
the  federal  courts  to  resolve  the  issue. 

In  this  instance,  now  before  a U.S.  District  Court  judge  in  Denver, 
defense  attorney  Robert  Duthie  says  federal  investigators  pressured  an 
Apache  spiritual  leader  to  reveal  what  an  alleged  murderer  confessed  to 
him . 

The  FBI  leveraged  that  information  to  obtain  a videotaped  confession 
from  Carlos  C.  Herrera  who  has  been  indicted  on  a charge  of  second-degree 
murder  in  the  death  of  his  40-year-old  ex-lover,  Duthie  said. 

Duthie  wants  evidence  that  investigators  gathered  from  violating  that 
privilege  suppressed.  He  also  argues  that  Herrera's  confession  should  be 
suppressed  because  Herrera  confessed  after  he  knew  the  medicine  man,  37- 
year-old  Robert  Cervantes,  had  testified. 

Echo-Hawk  said  that  a medicine  man  should  not  have  to  wear  long  black 
robes  and  hear  confession  in  a booth  to  qualify  for  equal  protection  under 
the  law.  However,  he  said  he  is  not  surprised  that  law  enforcement 
officials  would  treat  a medicine  man  differently  than  they  would  a priest 
or  preacher. 

Federal  officials  say  in  court  documents  that  Cervantes  did  not  try  to 
assert  a clerical  privilege  when  he  told  them  Herrera  admitted  killing 
Brenda  Chavez.  Instead,  he  repeatedly  described  his  relationship  to 
Herrera  as  that  of  surrogate  father. 

In  February  2001,  Herrera  allegedly  beat  Chavez  with  hands  and  fists, 
kicked  her,  slammed  knees  down  on  her  lowered  head  and  strangled  her, 
according  to  the  arrest  affidavit  and  other  court  documents.  Her  body  was 
put  into  her  car,  and  it  was  steered  off  the  road  into  a steep  ravine  near 
Ignacio  on  the  Southern  Ute  Reservation  in  southern  Colorado. 

The  next  day,  Chavez's  husband,  Rubin,  reported  her  missing  to  tribal 
police.  Despite  an  extensive  search,  no  one  could  find  her  until  teenagers 
on  ATVs  discovered  her  car  and  corpse  in  thick  pinon  and  juniper  on  May  9, 
2001. 

Both  Chavez  and  Herrera  were  enrolled  members  of  the  Southern  Ute  Tribe. 
Jurisdiction  in  the  case  is  federal. 

Herrera,  38  at  the  time  of  the  slaying,  made  "serious,  confidential 
disclosures"  to  Cervantes,  Duthie  said.  Federal  investigators  first 
learned  of  these  disclosures  from  an  informant,  a former  roommate  of 
Robert  Cervantes'.  Investigators  then  manipulated  Cervantes  to  get  that 
information  directly  from  him,  Duthie  said. 

There  is  scant  federal  precedent  defining  the  contours  of  clergy- 
communicant  privilege,  Duthie  said,  but  a U.S.  Court  of  Appeals  has  held 
that  the  "privilege  protects  communications  to  a member  of  the  clergy,  in 
his  or  her  spiritual  or  professional  capacity,  by  persons  who  seek 
spiritual  counseling  and  who  reasonably  expect  that  their  words  will  be 
kept  in  confidence." 

Nor  can  a member  of  the  clergy  unilaterally  void  the  defendant's  right 
to  confidentiality,  Duthie  said. 

Duthie  could  cite  no  federal  case  recognizing  a legitimate  medicine  man 
as  clergy  entitled  to  such  privilege  in  a criminal  case.  However,  a 
federal  law,  the  Native  American  Free  Exercise  of  Religion  Act  of  1993, 
provides:  "Native  American  traditional  leaders  shall  be  afforded  the  same 
status,  rights  and  privileges  as  religious  leaders  of  Uudeo-Christian 
faiths . " 

The  3,000-member  Jicarilla  Apache  Tribe  recognizes  Robert  Cervantes  as  a 
medicine  man  or  traditional  shaman. 

Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Robert  Kennedy  said  the  10th  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals  has  not  yet  determined  a clergy-communicant  privilege  exists  as  a 
matter  of  federal  common  law. 

Even  if  it  does,  there  is  no  evidence  Herrera  was  trying  to  receive 
spiritual  guidance  from  Cervantes,  he  said. 

"To  the  contrary,  it  appears  that  the  defendant  was  looking  for  more 
mundane  assistance  in  manufacturing  an  alibi,  destroying  potential 
evidence  and  'laying  low'  for  several  days  to  see  whether  the  victim's 
body  would  be  discovered  and  an  accusatory  finger  pointed  at  him,"  Kennedy 
said . 


Dudge  Marcia  Krieger  is  expected  to  rule  on  the  motion  soon  in  U.S. 
District  Court  in  Denver. 

Native  American  legal  authority  Carey  Vicenti  said  in  an  Oct.  31 
affidavit  that  he  is  not  aware  of  any  Indian  court  using  the  testimony  of 
a medicine  man  against  a defendant. 

A medicine  man  earns  the  status  through  apprenticeship  in  dances  and 
blessings  and  through  a reputation  for  effective  treatment , Vicenti  said. 

Vicenti,  who  is  also  a licarilla  Apache  and  associate  professor  at  Fort 
Lewis  College,  warned  against  false  comparison  between  cultures  regarding 
how  spiritual  advisers  should  behave. 

"It  is  common  knowledge  that  traditional  tribal  peoples  do  not 
distinguish  between  legal,  medical,  psychological  and/or  emotional  issues, 
" Vicenti  wrote.  "A  medicine  man  provides  treatment  in  all  these  areas 
through  traditional  ceremony,  counseling,  advisement,  prayer,  blessings 
and  sacrament.  People  who  seek  out  the  services  of  a medicine  man  expect 
confidentiality  and  confidentiality  is  a necessary  component  for  complete 
disclosure. " 

At  the  time  of  Chavez's  disappearance,  Herrera  also  disappeared  for 
several  days.  He  later  told  investigators  that  he  had  been  taking  care  of 
"religious  things"  with  medicine  man  Robert  Cervantes. 

Although  Herrera  was  a suspect,  the  FBI  did  not  have  enough  evidence  to 
arrest  him. 

As  the  investigation  dragged  on,  a reward  for  information  about  Chavez's 
murder  grew  to  roughly  $30,000,  Duthie  said.  On  April  9,  2002,  a man  named 
Craig  Cervantes  called  authorities. 

The  informant  said  his  former  roommate  and  close  friend,  Robert 
Cervantes  (no  relation),  was  a licarilla  Apache  from  Dulce  in  northern  New 
Mexico  and  a "self-proclaimed  medicine  man."  And,  Craig  Cervantes  said, 
Herrera  had  confessed  to  the  medicine  man  that  he  had  murdered  Chavez 
because  he  thought  she  was  threatening  him  with  witchcraft  practices. 

But  the  informant's  tip  was  hearsay.  On  May  7,  2003,  medicine  man  Robert 
Cervantes  was  served  a federal  subpoena  with  an  attachment  indicating  the 
grand  jury  also  was  investigating  possible  violations  of  federal  criminal 
law  involving  murder,  accessory  after  the  fact  and  tampering  with  a 
witness . 

"I  don't  think  they  would  ever  try  to  do  that  to  a priest,"  Duthie  told 
The  Denver  Post. 

Robert  Cervantes  testified  before  the  grand  jury  in  lune. 

Robert  Cervantes  brought  Herrera  into  the  FBI  office  in  Durango  on  Aug. 
7,  2003,  Herrera  received  no  Miranda  advisements  of  rights  not  to 
incriminate  himself  or  to  have  a lawyer  present,  Duthie  said. 

Knowing  of  Cervantes'  testimony,  Herrera  admitted  he  beat  Chavez  and 
disposed  of  her  body,  the  arrest  affidavit  said.  Herrera  later  confessed 
again  on  videotape. 

Robert  Cervantes  could  not  be  reached  for  comment,  but  in  an  Oct.  6, 
2003,  affidavit,  he  wrote:  "Carlos  Herrera  confidentially  told  me  about 
the  murder  of  Brenda  Chavez  on  Feb.  9,  2001,  and  these  statements  were 
related  to  me  as  a medicine  man.  I was  unaware  that  I could  assert  a 
confidential  privilege." 
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Indian  families  facing  eviction  seek  federal  court  intervention 
By  WILLIAM  KATES 
Associated  Press  Writer 


November  19,  2003 

ONEIDA,  N.Y.  - A lawyer  for  four  Oneida  Indian  Nation  families  facing 
eviction  from  their  reservation  homes  asked  a federal  judge  Wednesday  to 
block  the  tribe  from  taking  any  action  against  the  families. 

Nation  officials  had  given  the  families  until  Wednesday  to  accept  the 
tribe's  offer  to  pay  moving  expenses  and  provide  three  months'  rent,  an 
offer  the  families  declined  saying  that  other  Oneidas  have  received  six 
months'  rent  and  $50,000  to  build  a new  house. 

Nation  administrators  condemned  the  four  trailer  homes  on  the  Oneida's 
32-acre  reservation  in  Duly  and  ordered  them  demolished  as  part  of  a 
decade-old  tribal  housing  improvement  program.  A tribal  judge  upheld  the 
evictions  in  August  but  put  the  demolitions  on  hold,  hoping  the  parties 
could  resolve  the  dispute. 

The  nation  has  "now  unequivocally  and  unilaterally  broken  off  and 
terminated  any  and  all  further  settlement  efforts  and  discussion  and  have 
rescinded  their  self-imposed  stay,"  Donald  Daines,  the  families'  attorney, 
wrote  in  legal  papers  addressed  to  U.S.  District  Dudge  Norman  Mordue. 

The  families  are  now  "in  immediate  danger  of  being  made  homeless," 

Daines  said,  asking  for  an  expedited  decision. 

The  families  had  previously  asked  Mordue  to  intervene  but  he  declined 
saying  the  federal  court  did  not  have  jurisdiction.  Mordue  directed  the 
families  to  exhaust  all  possible  remedies  within  the  tribal  court  system. 
That  decision  has  been  appealed  to  the  2nd  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  families  targeted  for  eviction  include  Halbritter's  72-year-old  aunt, 
Maisie  Shenandoah,  a clan  mother,  and  two  of  her  daughters,  Diane  and 
Vickie,  and  their  eight  children. 

The  families  and  their  supporters  maintain  the  evictions  are  a weapon 
Ray  Halbritter,  the  Oneidas'  federally  recognized  leader,  uses  to  crush 
political  dissent.  Those  facing  eviction  are  traditionalists  who  do  not 
recognize  Halbritter  as  the  tribe's  leader  and  accuse  him  of  acting  like  a 
dictator . 

As  a result  of  past  defiance,  Maisie  Shenandoah  and  her  daughters  were 
among  three  dozen  tribal  members  who  in  1995  formally  "lost  their  voices" 
in  nation  affairs.  That  means  they  are  not  eligible  for  nation  programs 
and  services. 

"If  this  is  about  safety,  how  are  my  sons  and  I going  to  be  safer  if  we 
are  homeless,"  said  Vicky  Schenandoah,  who  has  two  boys,  ages  12  and  13. 

"This  is  about  selective  enforcement.  They  are  not  concerned  about  our 
welfare.  This  is  a further  step  to  punish  us,"  Schenandoah  said. 

In  the  aftermath  of  the  tribal  judge's  ruling,  Schenandoah  said  the 
families  tried  to  comply  with  the  tribal  ordinance  but  have  been  blocked 
from  repairing  their  homes  and  turned  down  for  tribal  housing  and 
assistance. 

Nation  spokesman  Mark  Emery  rejected  the  idea  the  eviction  was 
politically  motivated. 

"They  are  in  defiance  of  a court  order.  It  is  a valid  court  order  and 
they  need  to  comply,"  Emery  said,  noting  that  the  federal  courts  have 
previously  declined  to  intervene  in  the  dispute. 

Emery  added  that  the  families  have  had  several  months  to  find  new 
housing.  He  said  the  nation's  assistance  offer  was  more  than  a non-Indian 
municipality  would  offer  if  it  were  evicting  residents  from  an  unsafe 
structure. 

Emery  said  there  was  no  timetable  for  the  demolition  but  he  acknowledged 
that  it  could  happen  at  any  time. 

To  date,  12  structures  have  been  demolished  under  the  tribal  program, 
including  that  of  a tribal  council  member.  Previously,  only  Danielle 
Patterson,  another  Schenandoah  sister,  has  contested  the  condemnation  of 
her  trailer. 

Patterson,  a 32-year-old  mother  of  two,  pleaded  guilty  to  criminal 
contempt  in  tribal  court  in  November  after  scuffling  with  nation  police 
who  came  to  evict  her  from  her  home. 

Copyright  c.  2003,  The  Associated  Press. 
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Farmer  arrested  again  in  Indian  land  feud 
BY  HENRY  3.  CORDES 
WORLD-HERALD  STAFF  WRITER 
November  19,  2003 

A white  Thurston  County  farmer  involved  in  a feud  over  American  Indian- 
owned  lands  in  the  county  has  been  arrested  again  after  a face-off  with 
Indian  law  enforcement  officials. 

Kim  Knecht  was  arrested  Saturday  night  after  he  and  his  father  were 
involved  in  a confrontation  with  officers  of  the  Winnebago  Tribe.  Knecht 
already  faces  federal  charges  for  allegedly  ramming  his  tractor  into  a 
police  car  owned  by  the  neighboring  Omaha  Tribe. 

Neither  Knecht  nor  tribal  officials  would  provide  details  of  the  latest 
incident  on  the  Thurston  County  reservations . But  Knecht 's  aunt  said  it 
again  apparently  involved  an  accusation  that  the  farmer  was  trespassing  on 
Indian  land,  an  allegation  she  said  was  not  true. 

U.S.  Attorney  Mike  Heavican  said  Tuesday  that  he  is  awaiting  reports  on 
Knecht' s latest  arrest  and  had  no  comment. 

But  he  said  he  is  concerned  about  the  apparent  escalation  of  tensions 
between  Knecht  and  tribal  officers.  The  federal  government  has  legal 
jurisdiction  in  matters  arising  between  Indians  and  non-Indians  on 
reservations . 

"We  are  aware  there  is  tension  in  the  county  and  want  very  much  for 
things  not  to  get  out  of  hand,"  Heavican  said.  "A  lot  of  people  are 
working  to  make  sure  that  doesn't  happen." 

Knecht,  50,  and  his  72-year-old  father,  Vernon,  formerly  rented  and 
farmed  1,600  acres  of  Indian-owned  land  in  Thurston  County.  But  the 
federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs,  which  administers  leases  of  Indian-owned 
land,  canceled  those  leases  after  allegations  that  the  Knechts  had 
mismanaged  the  land. 

Knecht  last  spring  continued  to  farm  one  of  the  parcels,  saying  he  had 
bought  a partial  interest  in  it. 

An  effort  by  police  officers  from  the  Omaha  Tribe  to  stop  him  from 
farming  the  land  led  to  the  Oct.  7 incident  in  which  Heavican  charged 
Knecht  with  ramming  the  police  cruiser.  He  awaits  trial  in  that  case. 

According  to  a written  account  provided  by  Marilyn  Deluera,  Vernon 
Knecht 's  sister,  her  brother  and  a member  of  the  Winnebago  Tribe  went 
Saturday  to  deliver  hay  to  a herd  of  bison  owned  by  the  tribe. 

When  a piece  of  machinery  used  to  unload  the  hay  did  not  function 
properly,  they  left,  leaving  the  equipment  behind. 

That  evening,  another  white  farmer  accused  the  Knechts  of  trespassing  on 
Indian  land,  and  officers  were  dispatched  to  the  bison  field. 

Vernon  and  Kim  Knecht  drove  back  to  the  field  that  night  to  find  an 
officer  driving  away  with  their  hay  loader.  They  parked  their  pickup  truck 
to  block  the  officer. 

The  elder  Knecht  was  struck  in  the  head,  knocked  to  the  ground  and 
handcuffed,  Deluera  said.  Kim  Knecht  was  arrested  after  telling  the 
officers  to  stop  and  then  taking  a picture  of  the  officers,  she  said. 

Vernon  Knecht  was  not  arrested  and  was  taken  to  a hospital  after 
complaining  of  heart  pain,  she  said. 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Omaha  World-Herald. 
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Official  to  decide  on  control 
November  20,  2003 
By  Ron  Dackson 
The  Oklahoman 

CONCHO  - A federal  administrative  judge  will  determine  Friday  whether  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  will  retain  control  of  the  law  enforcement  branch 
of  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  Tribes. 

The  federal  agency  "re-  assumed"  the  tribe's  police  department  Nov.  10 
with  officers  from  its  Albuquerque  headquarters.  Galia  Dohnson,  an  agency 
superintendent  from  El  Reno,  declined  to  say  specifically  what  led  to  the 
takeover . 

"I  don't  think  I can  talk  about  specifics  until  the  hearing  is  concluded, 
" Dohnson  said.  "There  are  some  issues  that  I think  the  tribe  wants  to 
respond  to,  and  they  will  have  that  opportunity  Friday." 

Tribal  Chairman  Robert  Tabor  did  not  return  telephone  calls  made  by  The 
Oklahoman . 

Dohnson  described  the  "re-  assumption"  as  rare  but  not  unprecedented. 

"If  tribal  members  are  not  safe,  then  we  have  the  authority  to  reassume 
the  law  enforcement  and  suspend  the  renewal  of  the  annual  contract  with 
the  government,"  she  said. 

Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  administrators  received  a one-  year,  $300,000 
contract  from  the  federal  government  to  operate  its  law  enforcement 
department  this  year.  The  contract  was  scheduled  to  expire  Dec.  31. 

"This  is  huge,"  said  Vera  Franklin,  a former  tribal  business  committee 
who  was  recalled  in  Duly  and  opposes  the  current  administration.  "We  are 
supposed  to  be  working  toward  self-governance  and  self-determination.  This 
is  a step  back  for  the  BIA  to  find  fault  and  then  take  over,  but  I believe 
the  safety  of  our  people  is  at  stake." 

Copyright  c.  2003  NEWS  9/The  Oklahoman,  Produced  by  NewsOK. 
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BIA  officer  dies  of  injuries  from  accident 
By  The  Associated  Press 
November  24,  2003 

GALLUP  (AP)  - A Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  law  enforcement  officer  died  in 
a Phoenix  hospital  after  sustaining  severe  injuries  in  a two-car  accident 
near  Second  Mesa,  officials  said. 

A Hopi  Indian,  28-year-old  Brayon  Claw  died  Friday  at  Maricopa  County 
Medical  Center,  the  Gallup  Independent  reported. 

Claw,  of  Second  Mesa,  had  been  on  the  BIA's  police  force  for  two  years, 
said  Warren  Youngman,  a BIA  official  in  Phoenix. 

The  accident  happened  Thursday  when  Claw,  who  was  off-duty  at  the  time, 
was  traveling  on  a road  about  7:30  p.m.  in  Second  Mesa. 

Officials  said  that  some  type  of  collision  occurred  when  a truck  pulled 
onto  the  main  road  from  a dirt  road. 

When  authorities  arrived,  they  found  Claw  on  the  ground  near  his  own 
truck,  BIA  officials  said. 

The  other  truck's  driver  has  not  been  charged  in  connection  with  the 
accident . 


The  BIA  operates  a 21-member  police  department  with  19  patrol  officers. 
The  tribe  operates  a separate  resource  ranger  department. 

Claw  is  survived  by  three  children.  Traditional  services  are  pending. 
Copyright  c.  2003  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
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Danklow  hints  at  diabetes  defense 
By  Denise  Ross,  Dournal  Staff  Writer 
November  21,  2003 

Bill  Danklow' s diabetes  could  come  into  play  during  his  upcoming 
manslaughter  trial,  the  Republican  congressman  implied  Thursday. 

On  his  regular  weekly  conference  call  with  reporters,  Danklow  answered  a 
question  about  his  recovery  from  injuries  sustained  in  the  Aug.  16  traffic 
crash  that  claimed  the  life  of  Randy  Scott  of  Hardwick,  Minn. 

He  went  into  some  detail  about  the  lingering  effects  of  a head  injury 
and  related  paralysis  in  his  left  foot  that  resulted  from  the  accident. 

But  when  asked  about  the  diabetes  he  has  had  since  1999,  Danklow  said  he 
could  not  comment  about  that  because  it  is  related  to  his  upcoming  trial. 

"I'm  not  talking  about  my  case,  period,"  Danklow  told  reporters. 

Danklow  has  declined  to  talk  about  the  specifics  of  the  case  and  has 
successfully  sought  to  have  many  documents  in  the  case  sealed.  He  is 
charged  with  second-degree  manslaughter  - a felony  - and  reckless  driving, 
running  a stop  sign  and  speeding,  all  misdemeanors.  The  trial  is  scheduled 
to  begin  Monday,  Dec.  1. 

In  September  2000,  3ank-low  announced  publicly  that  he  had  diabetes.  On 
a South  Dakota  Public  Radio  show,  he  said  he  developed  the  disease  as  the 
result  of  pancreatic  surgery  in  Dune  1999.  Then  South  Dakota's  governor, 
Danklow  said  he  was  taking  insulin  daily  to  control  the  disease. 

Diabetics  can  suffer  from  both  high  and  low  blood  sugar,  and  both 
conditions  lead  to  fatigue,  confusion  and  other  loss  of  functions.  Rapid 
City  physician  Kevin  Weiland  said. 

High  blood  sugar  most  often  afflicts  diabetics  who  have  not  been 
diagnosed  or  do  not  treat  their  condition  for  a lengthy  time.  Symptoms 
include  fatigue,  thirst  and  sometimes  blurred  vision.  In  extreme  cases, 
prolonged  cases  of  high  blood  sugar  can  result  in  coma. 

Low  blood  sugar  results  when  a diabetic  either  doesn't  eat  enough  or 
takes  more  insulin  than  their  body  needs.  Diabetics  can  lose  the  ability 
to  sense  low  blood  sugar  coming  on,  and  before  they  notice  hunger  they  can 
become  confused  and  debilitated  to  the  point  their  speech  is  slurred  and 
they  cannot  walk.  Extreme  low  blood  sugar  cases  can  lead  to  seizure. 

In  instances  of  both  high  and  low  blood  sugar,  diabetics  can  appear 
drunk,  Weiland  said. 

Danklow' s blood  was  drawn  after  the  accident,  and  Weiland  said  a blood 
sugar  measurement  could  be  taken  from  that  sample.  However,  he  said 
adrenaline  from  the  excitement  of  the  accident  would  probably  lead  to 
raised  blood  sugar  levels. 

At  the  time  of  the  accident,  Danklow  was  driving  the  final  35-mile 
stretch  to  his  Brandon  home,  part  of  a trip  of  about  200  miles  from 
Aberdeen.  He  had  stopped  in  his  hometown  of  Flandreau,  which  is  10  miles 
north  of  the  accident  site. 

University  of  South  Dakota  law  professor  Chris  Hutton  said  that  Danklow 
could  have  trouble  if  he  claims  he  is  not  responsible  for  the  accident 
because  he  had  lost  cognitive  function  due  to  diabetes. 

"The  idea  is  that  if  you  have  any  kind  of  physical  condition  and  know  it 
exists  and  get  behind  the  wheel  of  a car,  you  need  to  know  you  have  that 


condition  under  control/'  Hutton  said. 

However,  Hutton  said  there  are  no  state  laws  that  outline  a person's 
culpability  or  decreased  responsibility  in  the  event  that  a medical 
condition  contributes  to  a crash. 

Contact  Denise  Ross  at  394-8438  or  denise.ross@rapidcityjournal.com 
Copyright  c.  2003  The  Rapid  City  Dournal. 
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Harvard  honors  tribal  program  for  inmates 
November  24,  2003 
By  Ashley  Broughton 
The  Salt  Lake  Tribune 

A program  aimed  at  providing  spiritual  support,  cultural  activities  and 
substance  abuse  counseling  to  American  Indian  inmates  in  Western  states 
has  received  high  honors  from  Harvard  University. 

The  Navajo  Nation  said  its  Department  of  Behavioral  Health  Services 
Corrections  Project  was  one  of  eight  programs  to  receive  high  honors  for 
contributions  in  the  Governance  of  American  Indian  Nations  for  2003.  The 
Window  Rock,  Ariz. -based  program  received  the  award  Wednesday  at  a 
ceremony  in  Albuquerque,  N.M.,  held  in  conjunction  with  the  National 
Congress  of  American  Indians  annual  session. 

Each  of  the  tribal  government  programs  received  $10,000. 

The  Navajo  Corrections  Project,  under  the  direction  of  Lenny  Foster, 
visited  more  than  30  correctional  facilities  and  provided  information, 
education,  counseling  and  ceremonial  services  to  2,176  clients  in  tribal, 
state  and  federal  correctional  facilities  in  2002. 

Foster  has  visited  the  Utah  State  Prison  on  several  occasions  to  promote 
the  program's  goals  and  to  meet  with  inmates. 

In  1996,  the  Utah  Legislature  passed  the  latest  in  a series  of  measures 
aimed  at  guaranteeing  American  Indian  inmates  the  right  to  practice 
traditional  ceremonies. 

But  Indian  advocates  said  constant  wrangling  over  details  continued,  and 
in  early  1997,  American  Indian  volunteers  at  the  Utah  State  Prison  quit, 
protesting  the  policy  governing  Indian  worship. 

In  Dune  1997,  prison  officials  and  activists  agreed  on  a policy  of 
worship  and  sweat  lodges  at  Utah  facilities  were  dedicated. 

The  sweat  lodge  ceremonies  are  still  held  at  prisons  in  Draper  and 
Gunnison,  said  Dack  Ford,  spokesman  for  the  Utah  Department  of  Corrections. 
But,  he  said,  the  prison  has  a hard  time  finding  religious  leaders  to 
conduct  the  ceremonies. 

Two  volunteers  from  Arizona  come  to  Utah  to  lead  the  ceremonies,  but  not 
on  a regular  basis.  Ford  said. 

The  prison  units  do,  however,  hold  prayer  circles,  which  do  not  require 
religious  leaders,  "fairly  regularly,"  Ford  said.  "Almost  weekly." 

Inmates  from  all  housing  units  at  the  Point  of  the  Mountain  prison 
except  Uinta,  the  maximum-security  unit,  are  eligible  to  participate,  he 
said . 

Copyright  c.  2003,  The  Salt  Lake  Tribune. 
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In  the  early  morning,  when  the  sweet  taste  of  dew  is  on  the  land, 
just  a taste  of  sweet  life,  it  shines  in  the  early  light  and  the  air  is 
crisp  and  clean  she  runs.  In  the  days  of  summer,  winter  and  windblown 
fall  and  under  the  slim  showers  of  spring  she  runs  to  East,  along  the 
horizon  where  the  beginning  of  day  chases  the  night  away.  In  the  early 
light  of  blue  black  skys  she  sees  the  hint  of  turquoise  blue,  in  the 
shimmer  of  gray  light,  a tint  of  pink,  blue  and  gold  she  runs  to  the 
break  of  day,  always  to  the  east. 

Running  with  leggings,  buckskin  wrapped,  in  red  mocassins  this  navajo 
girl  with  long  black  hair,  she  runs  her  legs  moving  against  the 
ground,  across  the  long  distant  mesas,  across  the  flat  lands,  running 
along  the  rainbows  edge.  Can  you  see  her,  she  is  beating  the  ground 
with  the  sound  of  her  feet,  her  heart  pounds  and  she  breathes  in  the 
whistling  wind,  it  is  a the  rhythm  of  the  new  day,  a new  life,  the  old 
of  yesterday  falls  away  with  the  night. 

In  this  light  I can  see  her  run,  far  away  to  the  South,  along  the 
horizon,  racing  along  it's  edge.  Grandfather  would  say  to  me  it  is 
time  to  get  up,  she  has  beaten  you  already,  you  must  catch  up.  Slowly 
my  eyes  opened  to  see  the  wooden  ceiling,  and  the  dim  light  of  a 
kersone  lamp  sitting  on  the  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  The  sound 
of  sparrows  singing  flows  through  th  e window. 

These  sounds  come  to  mind  the  slight  flutter  of  wings,  the  thunk  of  my 
tennis  shoes  slipping  on  to  my  feet,  and  the  squeek  of  the  screen  door 
and  the  scrunch  of  the  ground  as  I could  hear  my  feet  walking  along 
the  path  going  east  through  the  cedar  trees,  the  faint  light  of  day  on 
the  horizon. 

She  is  running  and  I step  forward  to  catch  her,  she  is  fast  that  one. 

I wonder  what  she  looks  like,  limber,  with  long  strides,  her  hair 
rustling  with  the  breeze,  if  she  were  to  look  at  me  she  would  say  to 
me,  don't  you  see  it  is  time  to  clear  your  mind,  think  about  what  is  n 
front  of  you,  the  stillness  of  the  sage,  the  sound  of  the  wind  flowing 
through  the  trees  and  rabbit  brush.  I slowly  run  step  by  step  and  see 
the  trail  before  me,  it  is  just  before  first  light  and  I am  running  to 
meet  the  day. 

I can  see  the  colors  of  dawn,  and  far  off  to  the  East  I run  to  see  it. 
The  sound  comes  to  mind,  the  song  and  the  chant.  A time  for  summer 
sings,  and  the  beautyway. 

In  beauty  it  begins,  may  goodness  find  me 
Let  the  beauty  way  follow  me  where  ever  I go. 

Let  there  be  beauty  before  me 
Let  there  be  beauty  behind  me 
Let  there  be  beauty  to  the  left  of  me 
Let  there  be  beauty  to  the  right  of  me 
In  all  that  I do  let  there  be  beauty 
Let  me  wrap  my  self  in  it 

Hozhoji, 

Hozhogo  Nahasdlii 
Hshoogo  Hahasdlii 

Restore  me  with  beauty 
Restore  me  with  beauty 

So  I run  to  meet  the  Dawn 
Dawn  Girl  runs  on  the  horizon 
She  has  beaten  me  again. 

"RE : Rustywire  Poem:  Hooshtah"  

Date:  Tue,  Apr  22:09:25  2003  08:12:44  -0600 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 
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Hooshtah- 

by  Dohnny  Rustywire 

walking  a step  at  a time 

stepping  through  the  wind  blown  thistle, 

watching  the  bend 

of  willows  on  a high  plateau, 

distant  rain 

clouds  dark 

grey 

smudge  the  mountain 

a taste  of  gentle  female  rain 

distant 

thunder  sounds 
a muffled  drum  far  away 


the  wind  comes  up 
the  rabbit  brush 
moves 

a field  of  wheat 

in  the  wind, 

dancing 

back  and  forth 

slowly 

the  wind 

the  sound  of  it 

comes 

blows  on  by 

hooshtah — 
hooshtah-- 
closing  my  eyes 
I can  hear  it 
it  sings 
its  own  song 
softly  it  comes 
lightly 
the  wind 
touches  me 
it  moves 

across  the  highland 
to  the  mountain 
rustling 

and  with  quiet  nudges 
says  to  the  land 
wake  up 
wake  up 

they  stood  here 
like  this 
each  time 
woozhchiid 

the  time  of  strong  winds 
listen  to  the  sound 
hooshtah-- 


it  is  just  a walk 


through  a windswept  field 

I am  a stranger  here 

those  who  know 

these  places 

know  this  song 

even  if  they  are  far  away 

they  know  the  song 

it  is  late 

and  yet  just  on  the  tips 

the  wind 

whistles 

softly 

and  says 

we  come  softly 

with  gentleness 

the  time  of  wind  begins 

listen  for  us 

in  the  trees 

the  plains 

and  the  still  of  night 
it  is  time 
it  is  time 
let  my  mind  rest 

as  I hear  the  gentle  song  of  mother  earth 

hooshtah-- 

hoooooshtaaaahhhhhh 

Copyright  c.  1999,  Dohnny  Rustywire,  all  rights  reserved. 

"RE:  Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Sat,  22  Nov  2003  19:22:56  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea.org> 

Sub j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  November  24-30 

NOWEMAPA 

November 

Welehu 

24 

Let  your  dreams  be  a source  of  inspiration. 

25 

Be  grateful  for  the  ancestors  who  helped  shape  your  life. 

26 

In  every  conversation,  it  is  important  to  learn  to  listen. 

27 

The  pearl  is  a wondrous  creation  of  the  sea. 

28 

We  become  what  we  feel. 

29 

Time  is  merciful  to  those  who  do  not  worship  it. 

30 

Be  as  young  as  you  feel  in  your  dreams. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sander 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

— "RE:  Sixth  Annual  NAMMY  Award  Winners"  

Date:  Tue,  18  Nov  2003  14:04:01  -0700 

From:  Native  American  Music  Association  <NAMA3@earthlink. net> 
Sub j : 6th  Annual  NAMMY  Winners 


>To:  NAMMY  2002  Voters  <NAMA3@earthlink. net>, 

NAMMY  Artist  <NAMA3@earthlink . net>,  NAMMY  Casino  <NAMA3@earthlink. net>, 
NAMMY  Casino  Emails  <NAMA3@earthlink.net>, 

NAMMY  Media  Active  <NAMA3@earthlink. net>. 

Congratulations  to  all  of  the  NAMMY  Nominees  and  NAMMY  Winners! 

We  thank  everyone  for  their  support. 

Sixth  Annual  NAMMY  AWARD  WINNERS 

Artist  of  the  Year:  Robert  Mirabal  - Indians  Indians 
Best  Blues/Jazz  Recording:  Derek  Miller  - Music  Is  The  Medicine 
Best  Compilation  Recording:  Joanne  Shenandoah  - Peace  & Power 
Debut  Artist  of  the  Year:  Marlena  Begaye  - Marlena 
Best  Female  Artist:  Jana  - Found  A Love 

Best  Folk/Country  Recording:  Pima  Express  - Voice  Upon  The  Wind 
Gospel/Christian  Recording:  Cherokee  National  Youth  Choir  - Building  One 
Fire 

Duo/Group  of  the  Year:  Burning  Sky  - Spirits  In  The  Wind 

Flutist  of  the  Year:  Douglas  Blue  Feather  - Ride  The  Lightening 

Best  historical  Recording:  Warfield  Moose  3r.  - Ben  Black  Elk  Speaks 

Best  Independent  Recording:  Michael  Jacobs  - Sacred  Nation 

Best  Instrumental  Recording:  Nicole  - Night  Tree 

Best  Male  Artist:  Litefoot  - The  Messenger 

Best  New  Age  Recording:  R.  Carlos  Nakai  - Fourth  World 

Best  Pop/Rock  Recording:  Dim  Boyd  - Live 

Best  Pow  Wow  Recording:  Black  Eagle  - Flying  Free 

Best  Producer:  Keith  Secola  - Socie 

Best  Rap/Hip  Hop  Recording:  True  II  Life  - Tribal  Live 
Record  of  the  Year:  Pamyua  - Caught  In  The  Act 
Song/Single  of  the  Year:  Felipe  Rose  - We're  Still  Here 
Songwriter  of  the  Year:  Joseph  Fire  Crow  - Legend  of  the  Warrior 
Best  Short  or  Long  Form  Video:  Spirit  Horses 

Best  Spoken  Word  Recording:  Joseph  M.  Marshall  III  - The  Lakota  Way 
Best  Traditional  Recording:  Stuart  Snake  & Paul  Never  Misses  A Shot  - In 
Honor  of  the  Elders 

Best  World  Music  Recording:  Red  Earth  - Zia  Soul 

Native  Heart:  Richard  Oliver  & W.  Scott  Newton  - All  Native  Project 
Lifetime  Achievement  Award:  John  Densmore 

Jim  Thorpe  Sports  Award:  Harold  Dean  Collins  (Chief  Iron  Bear) 

"RE : CRIC  Winter  Market"  

Date:  Wed,  19  Nov  2003  00:58:59  -0600 
From:  "Klieta  Bagwell"  <kbagwell@hiwaay . net> 

Sub j : CRIC  winter  Market 

Cherokee  River  Indian  Community  "CRIC"  will  sponsor  The  Winter  Indian 
Market,  just  in  time  for  your  Christmas  shopping  and  some  good  Indian 
Food . 

It  will  be  December  3-6.  Downtown  Moulton,  AL  just  behind  the  old 
movie  theator,  at  440  Lawrence  ST.  We  are  still  accepting  vendors. 

American  Indian  Arts  & Craft  Act  will  be  enforced. 

For  more  information  and  directions  please  call  256  292-3584 
or  256  292-3528  ask  for  Steve,  Klieta  or  Scott. 

"RE;  Upcoming  Events"  

Date:  Mon,  24  Nov  2003  15:39:14  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  (gars@speakeasy . org) 

Sub j : Upcoming  Events 

=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 

EVENTS  ARE  FEATURED  IN  ODD  NUMBERED  ISSUES  ONLY 
=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+=+= 


Notice  of  Copyright  Clearance  by  Contributors : 

The  following  have  granted  permission  for  their  original  articles  to 
be  reposted  in  order  to  help  mend  the  Sacred  Hoop: 

Jo-ann/Waseskun  Healing  Center,  Brigitte  Thimiakis,  Sue  Buck,  Gary  Smith, 
Chris  Milda,  Frosty  Deere,  Johnny  Rustywire,  Debbie  Sanders,  Janet  Smith, 
Native  American  Music  Association,  Klieta  Bagwell 
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Native  Crossings  (c)  is  a separately  emailed 
suppliment  to  Wotanging  Ikche  (c)  Native  American  News  (c) 
dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  in  Indian  Country 
who  have  begun  their  spirit  journeys 

It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy . org 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

"RE : Richard  Two-Axe"  

Date:  Wed,  19  Nov  2003  08:28:46  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy.org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 
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Boltpin:  Another  Defender  Passes  On 
By:  Kenneth  Deer 
November  14,  2003 

Richard  Two-Axe  will  always  be  remembered  as  'Boltpin'  from  the  days  of 
the  Oka  Crisis.  He  was  a quiet  and  unassuming  guy,  so  it  was  a little 
surprising  to  see  him  in  full  camouflage  gear  and  armed  to  the  hilt  ready 
to  face  the  Canadian  Army  in  1990. 

"I  am  very  sorry  to  hear  that  he  passed  on,"  said  fellow  warrior  Bill 
Sears  of  Akwesasne.  "I  really  appreciated  him  being  there.  He  was 
steadfast  and  true." 

Two-Axe  was  a steadying  influence  among  the  people  at  the  Treatment 
Center,  according  to  Sears.  "He  was  a serious  and  reliable  man.  While  the 


young  guys  had  a difficult  time  focusing  on  their  assignments,  we  had  no 
qualms  about  giving  him  responsibilities  because  we  knew  that  he  would 
carry  them  out . " 

He  was  also  known  as  the  Quartermaster  because  he  always  found  what  was 
needed.  And  he  always  put  the  object  back  where  it  came  from. 

His  dry  sense  of  humour  was  also  remembered  as  demonstrated  in  the  film 
"Kanesatake:  270  Years  of  Resistance."  When  the  army  delivered  food  to  the 
Treatment  Center,  Two-Axe  is  heard  commenting  that  with  so  much  bacon 
"they're  trying  to  cholesterol  us  to  death." 

"Boltpin  knew  why  he  was  there.  There  was  no  doubt  in  his  mind  and  he 
was  committed.  He  never  wavered  and  I was  happy  to  be  there  with  him," 
said  Sears. 

"Boltpin,"  whose  mother  was  Theresa  Nolan,  was  born  in  Brooklyn  in  1939 
and  lived  in  the  area  as  an  ironworker.  He  got  married  and  had  four 
children.  He  was  hurt  working  on  steel  in  1975  and  has  been  retired  ever 
since.  Later  he  moved  to  Kahnawake  in  1986.  In  1987  he  married  Wendy  Mayo 
and  had  a baby  girl  Kahsennano : ron . 

In  1989,  he  had  quadruple  bypass  surgery.  When  the  crisis  broke  out  on 
Duly  11,  1990,  he  was  on  the  line  at  the  OCR  blockade.  Three  weeks  later 
he  want  to  Kanehsatake. 

A diabetic,  Two-Axe  had  his  medicine  smuggled  in  while  the  army 
surrounded  the  T.C.  He  could  have  left  the  T.C.  because  of  his  medical 
condition  but  he  refused.  "He  was  always  proud  of  being  Mohawk,"  said  his 
wife  Wendy.  "He  always  wore  something  that  identified  him  as  Mohawk." 

She  said  Two-Axe  never  did  anything  halfway,  he  always  jumped  in  with 
both  feet.  In  the  mid- '90s,  Two-Axe  became  a born-again  Christian  and  went 
into  that  with  both  feet  as  well. 

"I  don't  think  there  is  anyone  in  Kahnawake  who  was  not  given  a Bible  by 
Richard,"  said  Wendy.  Richard  Two-Axe  died  peacefully  on  October  19  at 
Kateri  Hospital.  "He  was  not  afraid  of  dying,"  said  his  wife.  "He  told  me 
'I  accomplished  everything  that  I ever  needed  to  do.'"  "He  will  be  missed 
by  many. " 

easterndoor@axess . com 

Copyright  c.  1997-2000  The  Eastern  Door/Mohawk  Territory/Kahnawake,  QC. 

"RE : Derry  Dones"  

Date:  Thu,  20  Nov  2003  08:41:55  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 
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Tulalip  master  carver  dies  at  62 
By  Cathy  Logg 
Herald  Writer 
November  20,  2003 

TULALIP  - Derry  Dones  was  the  Babe  Ruth  of  Indian  baseball,  a jack-of- 
all-trades  and  master  of  many,  a man  who  loved  a good  joke  and  making 
people  laugh. 

And  he  particularly  loved  passing  on  his  knowledge  to  students  of  all 
ages. 

The  Tulalip  Tribes'  master  carver  died  Saturday  after  being  severely 
injured  Friday  in  a traffic  crash  on  1-5  near  Smokey  Point.  The  tribe  will 
celebrate  Dones'  life  in  public  ceremonies  tonight  and  Friday  that  are 
expected  to  draw  up  to  3,500  people. 

"I  don't  even  know  where  to  start"  describing  the  lifelong  Tulalip 
resident,  tribal  Chairman  Herman  Williams  Dr.  said  Wednesday.  "It  was  a 
pleasure  and  an  honor  to  know  him  and  work  with  him  and  for  him.  He  was 
just  a great  man  and  a great  teacher." 

Over  his  62  years,  Dones  was  a father  and  grandfather,  carpenter,  welder, 
logging  mechanic,  boat  builder,  carver,  aviation  mechanic,  commercial 


fisherman,  baseball  player,  artisan  and  teacher. 

In  1984,  Washington  tribes  began  preparing  for  the  state  centennial  in 
1989.  For  their  contribution  to  the  celebration,  a handful  of  Indian 
tribes  organized  the  "Paddle  to  Seattle"  in  an  effort  to  renew  interest  in 
ocean  canoes  and  their  traditional  canoe  journeys. 

Many  Tulalips  participated  in  that  canoe  journey,  and  decided  to  build 
their  own  seagoing  canoe.  Hones  stepped  up  to  lead  the  effort. 

A boat  builder  who  worked  on  fishing  boats  as  well  as  Washington  state 
ferries.  Hones  carved  the  tribe's  two  canoes.  Big  Sister  and  Lil'  Sis,  and 
built  a third  from  cedar  strips. 

"The  job  he  did  on  our  canoes  really  stood  out,"  Williams  said.  "When 
you  put  all  those  canoes  together,  the  lines  on  ours  were  so  beautiful  and 
so  perfect.  People  would  stand  around  admiring  ours  and  talking  about  it. 
Derry  became  a teacher  at  that  point,  and  began  showing  everybody  how  he 
used  his  tools.  He  just  blossomed  from  there.  He  took  great  pride  in  it." 

Hones  traveled  the  Northwest  helping  other  tribal  carvers  on  their 
canoes.  He  was  known  from  Oregon  to  Canada  for  his  craftsmanship.  He 
created  hats,  baskets,  drums,  wooden  paddles,  masks  and  bowls,  and  worked 
on  totem  poles. 

"Being  around  that  cedar  as  much  as  he  was,  Herry  became  very  spiritual. 
Maybe  he  didn't  even  know  it.  There's  a lot  of  teachings  and  protocols 
that  go  along  with  being  a canoe  family.  Herry  soaked  that  up  like  a 
sponge  and  taught  it  to  all  the  Canoe  Family  generations.  He  blessed  all 
our  Canoe  Family,"  Williams  said. 

"He  was  the  Babe  Ruth  of  Indian  ball,  back  in  the  '40s,  '50s  and  '60s. 
The  tribes  had  a team  and  played  on  a circuit.  It  was  a way  in  the  old 
days  for  the  tribes  to  come  together  and  enjoy  each  other's  company.  He 
could  hit  the  long  ball." 

Williams  worked  with  Hones  in  the  early  1970s  on  a manpower  development 
training  program,  where  Hones  was  a teacher. 

"Every  morning  since  that  day  in  1972,  I think  of  him.  Herry  was  trying 
to  teach  me  to  become  a welder  and  rebuild  motors. 

"He  said  when  you  squeeze  your  toothpaste  out  on  your  toothbrush  and  you 
squeeze  it  back  and  forth,  that  was  the  sign  of  a good  weld.  Every  day 
when  I get  up  and  brush  my  teeth  I think  of  him,"  Williams  said.  "He  was 
driven  by  perfection,  and  he  gave  that  gift  to  me." 

Survivors  in  his  extensive  family  include  his  wife  of  40  years,  Shirley 
W.  Hones;  daughters  Angie,  Hackie,  Penny,  Carla  Rose  and  Tillie  Ho  Hones; 
and  11  grandchildren,  all  of  Tulalip. 

Reporter  Cathy  Logg:  425-339-3437  or  logg@heraldnet.com. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Daily  Herald  Co.,  Everett,  Wash. 

"RE : pfc.  Sheldon  Ray  Hawk  Eagle"  
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From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 
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Hawk  Eagle  honored 

Funeral  services  for  the  soldier  will  be  held  Tuesday 
By  Rona  K.  Hohnson 
Herald  Staff  Writer 
November  22,  2003 

Pfc.  Sheldon  Ray  Hawk  Eagle,  21,  will  be  returned  to  his  homeland  today, 
according  to  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe. 

Hawk  Eagle,  a former  resident  of  Grand  Forks  and  a member  of  the  101st 
Airborne  Division  of  the  U.S.  Army,  was  killed  Nov.  15  when  two  UH-60 
Black  Hawk  helicopters  crashed  over  Mosul,  Iraq. 

An  escort  will  meet  Hawk  Eagle's  body  at  1 p.m.  Monday  at  Hunction  63, 
four  miles  east  of  Eagle  Butte,  S.D.,  on  U.S.  Highway  212.  The  escort  will 
proceed  to  the  Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte. 


A memorial  march  will  begin  in  the  Cultural  Center  and  end  in  the 
Cheyenne  Eagle  Butte  High  School  gymnasium.  A memorial  dinner  will  be 
served  at  5 p.m.  and  prayer  services  will  begin  at  7 p.m. 

Veterans  will  post  the  colors  at  7 a.m.  Tuesday  in  the  Eagle  Butte  High 
School  gymnasium  and  funeral  services  will  be  at  8 a.m.  Immediately  after 
services.  Hawk  Eagle's  body  will  be  escorted  to  the  Black  Hills  National 
Cemetery  in  Sturgis,  S.D.,  for  military  burial  services  at  1 p.m. 

The  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe  has  declared  Tuesday,  Nov.  25,  as  a Day 
of  Mourning  for  Hawk  Eagle,  and  flags  will  be  flown  at  half-staff. 

Hawk  Eagle  was  born  on  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Reservation  in  Eagle 
Butte  and  is  a member  of  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe. 

After  his  parents  died  Hawk  Eagle  and  his  sister,  Frankie,  were  raised 
by  their  grandmother  and  aunts.  One  of  those  aunts.  Barb  Turner,  lives  in 
Grand  Forks  and  is  a student  at  UND. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Grand  Forks  Herald. 

"RE : lames  Wilbur  Walton"  
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lames  Wilbur  Walton 
November  23,  2003 

Tlingit  elder  Dames  Wilbur  Walton  (Khaalaaxh),  80,  died  Nov.  18,  2003,  i 
Duneau  of  natural  causes. 

He  was  born  March  29,  1923,  in  Sitka,  to  Rudolph  Walton  (Kaawootk', 
Aakw'taatseen) , Kiks.?  clan,  and  Mary  Charley  (Davis),  Kaagwaantaan  clan. 
He  was  a leader  of  the  Kaagwaantaan  Wolf  House,  Eagle/Wolf  Moiety,  of 
Sitka . 

As  a child,  Walton  received  traditional  Tlingit  training  and  became  an 
expert  in  oratory  and  protocol.  He  graduated  from  Sheldon  Dackson  School 
in  Sitka  in  1943,  and  married  Clara  Hamilton  of  Craig.  As  a young  man  he 
worked  as  a fisherman  and  carpenter,  and  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  during 
World  War  II.  He  also  attended  Alaska  Methodist  University,  where  he 
studied  business.  He  devoted  his  life  to  the  Baha'i  Faith,  education,  and 
Tlingit  culture. 

In  1953,  he  became  a member  of  the  Baha'i  Faith.  A highlight  of  his  life 
was  visiting,  along  with  his  sister  Rachel  Walton  Kasakan,  the  Baha'i 
World  Center  in  Haifa,  Israel.  As  a Baha'i  teacher,  he  traveled  throughout 
North  America,  Europe,  and  the  Russian  Far  East,  working  primarily  with 
indigenous  people. 

In  the  early  1980s,  he  established  the  International  Cross-Cultural 
Alcohol  Program,  to  create  a cross-cultural  approach  to  alcohol  recovery. 
He  spearheaded  more  than  25  Spiritual  Unity  of  Tribes  Gatherings,  which 
were  held  from  New  Zealand  to  the  Sakha  Republic,  Russia.  At  the  age  of  72 
he  went  alone,  and  not  speaking  the  Russian  language,  to  Yakutsk,  Sakha 
Republic,  Russia,  to  help  establish  alcohol-recovery  programs.  As  a result 
of  his  work,  the  republic  held  several  Healthy  Lifestyle  Summits;  the 
Tundra  Women's  Center  in  Cherski,  Sakha  Republic,  was  founded  (the  first 
domestic-violence  center  in  the  Republic);  and  hundreds  of  cultural  and 
health  care  exchanges  occurred  between  indigenous  people  of  the  Sakha 
Republic  and  Alaska. 

Education  was  an  important  part  of  his  life,  his  family  said.  Among  his 
lifelong  dreams  was  to  help  establish  a Native  tribal  college  in  Alaska. 

He  actively  promoted  education  among  Native  people,  and  inspired  thousands 
of  people,  young  and  old,  to  choose  a spiritual,  alcohol-free  path,  for 
over  40  years  of  his  own  sobriety,  his  family  said.  He  helped  broaden 
understanding  of  the  Tlingit  culture,  and  served  as  an  adviser  to  the 
Alaska  State  Museum. 

He  is  survived  by  his  daughters  and  sons-in-law,  Doyce  and  Clinton 


Shales,  of  Duneau,  Many  Anne  and  lack  Navitsky  of  Sitka,  and  lanice 
Criswell  and  Steve  Hennikson  of  Duneau;  former  wife  Cathy  Walton  of  Haines 
lunction,  Canada;  and  sons  Rudolph,  William,  and  lames  Walton;  nieces 
Daisy  lones,  loan  Lawrence  Morrisey,  Lauretta  King,  Roberta  Charles,  Linda 
Qualls,  Merle  Enloe  Stewart,  Cheryle  Enloe,  and  Nena  Walton;  nephews 
William  and  Harold  Lawrence,  Charlie  Daniels  lr.,  and  Harold  "Sonny" 

Enloe;  and  numerous  grandchildren,  great-grandchildren,  nieces  and  nephews. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  4:30  p.m.  Tuesday,  Nov.  25,  at 
Centennial  Hall. 

The  family  requests  that  in  lieu  of  flowers,  send  contributions  to  The 
Glory  Hole,  247  S.  Franklin,  Duneau  AK  99801,  or  Duneau  Recovery  Hospital, 
3250  Hospital  Drive,  Duneau  AK  99801. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2003  Duneau  Empire/Morris  Communications  Corporation. 
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Mourning  the  loss  of  a great  healer  and  caretaker  of  sacred  places. 

We  have  been  asked  to  send  along  the  sad  news  that  Winnemem  Wintu 
elder  Florence  Dones  passed  away  this  morning  at  the  age  of  96.  It 
has  been  privilege  and  honor  to  work  with  Florence  over  the  last  ten 
years,  and  our  thoughts  and  prayers  go  out  to  the  Winnemem,  who  are 
mourning  the  loss  of  a great  healer  and  a caretaker  of  sacred  places. 
Florence's  strength  will  surely  live  on  as  the  wonderful  people  she 
taught  and  healed  carry  on  the  traditions. 

An  obituary  follows: 

Florence  Dones  (1907-2003) 

Florence  Curl  Dones,  Wintu  spiritual  leader  and  healer,  died  on 
Saturday,  November  22,  six  days  before  her  97th  birthday.  She  was  the 
most  fluent  speaker  of  the  Winnemem  Wintu  language,  and  was  known  as 
a "top  doctor"  by  Native  people  throughout  the  western  United  States. 

Born  Florence  Violet  Curl  (Puilulimet)  on  November  28,  1907,  on  the 
McCloud  River  (Winnemem,  or  "Middle  Water")  south  of  Mt.  Shasta  in 
northern  California,  she  was  the  daughter  of  William  Curl 
(Dolikentillema)  and  Denny  Charles  Curl  (Chipoki) . From  the  time  of 
her  birth  Florence  Curl  was  recognized  as  a special  child,  destined 
to  become  a leader. 

At  five  years  of  age,  Florence  was  forcibly  taken  by  agents  of  the 
U.S.  government  to  the  Indian  School  at  Greenville,  California.  Five 
years  later,  after  the  school  caught  fire,  she  returned  home  and 
resumed  her  training  as  an  Indian  doctor  and  spiritual  leader.  At  ten 
years  of  age,  Florence  was  sent  on  foot  on  an  80-mile  solo  journey 
along  the  McCloud  River. 

Soon  after  this  journey,  Florence  was  again  taken  from  her  home  by 
the  government  and  sent  back  to  Greenville  School.  As  a teenager,  she 
was  sent  by  the  school  to  work  as  a servant  for  a family  in  San 
Francisco,  where  she  attended  Lowell  High  School.  At  age  17,  she  made 
her  way  back  to  the  McCloud  River  and  again  took  up  her  training  as  a 
traditional  healer.  She  married  Andrew  Dones  (Dones  Valley  near 
Redding  was  named  after  his  family) . 

Lands  allotted  by  the  U.S.  to  Mrs.  Dones'  family  were  lost  with  the 
construction  of  Shasta  Dam  and  the  flooding  of  the  lower  McCloud 
River  in  the  1930s.  The  bodies  of  her  father  and  mother,  recently 
deceased,  had  to  be  re-buried  to  escape  the  rising  water  of  Shasta 
Lake. 

Following  the  death  of  her  parents  and  uncles,  Mrs.  Dones  assumed  the 
successional  role  of  leader  and  top  doctor  of  the  Winnemem  Wintu. 

Leadership  has  now  passed  to  Caleen  Sisk-Franco,  Mrs.  Dones' s 


great-niece  and  designated  successor. 

Mrs.  Hones  was  an  expert  on  the  plants  of  northern  California  and 
their  traditional  uses.  Throughout  her  life  she  conducted  ceremonies 
at  the  Winnemem  Wintu' s sacred  sites  on  and  around  Mt.  Shasta, 
following  a thousand-year  tradition.  She  was  recognized  by  her 
people,  by  elders  of  other  tribes,  and  by  archaeologists  and 
anthropologists,  as  a uniquely  gifted  healer. 

Mrs.  Hones  championed  the  cause  of  protection  of  sacred  sites  from 
development.  In  1998,  the  U.S.  Forest  Service  dropped  plans  to  build 
a ski  area  on  Mt.  Shasta  due  in  part  to  the  efforts  of  Mrs.  Hones. 

Despite  unbroken  traditions  of  language,  culture,  religion,  and 
self-governance  by  Mrs.  Hones  and  the  Winnemem,  they  are  not 
recognized  as  a tribe  by  the  U.S.  government.  In  the  1980s,  the 
Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  dropped  the  Winnemem  from  their  list  of 
recognized  tribes  without  explanation. 

Mrs.  Hones  was  the  subject  of  a documentary  film.  In  the  Light  of 
Reverence,  which  aired  nationally  on  PBS  in  2001. 

Florence  Hones  died  in  her  sleep,  at  her  home  north  of  Redding, 
surrounded  by  family.  She  is  survived  by  her  daughter,  Grace  Marjory 
Charles.  A son,  Howard  Richard  Charles,  died  at  the  age  of  2. 

Tribal  funeral  services  for  Mrs.  Hones  will  be  private.  Contributions 
in  her  memory  may  be  made  to  the  Indian  Cultural  Organization,  14840 
Bear  Mountain  Road,  Redding,  CA  96003. 

Letters  in  support  of  the  Winnemem  Wintu  effort  to  regain  tribal 
recognition  may  be  addressed  to:  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Gale 
Norton,  1849  C St.  NW,  Washington,  D.C.  20240. 

(This  obituary  was  written  by  Mark  Franco,  Winnemem  Wintu  Tribe  and 
Hessica  Abbe,  Sacred  Land  Film  Project) 


Toby  McLeod 

Sacred  Land  Film  Project 

P.0.  Box  C-151 

La  Honda,  CA  94020 

tel:  650-747-0685 

fax:  650-747-0750 

http: //www. sac red land . org 
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Eva  C.  Hones 

LUMBERTON  - Mrs.  Eva  C.  Hones,  96,  of  Woodhaven  Nursing  Home,  formerly 
of  Pembroke,  died  Sunday,  Nov.  16,  2003. 

The  funeral  was  conducted  at  3 p.m.  Wednesday  in  Union  Chapel  Holiness 
Methodist  Church  by  the  Revs.  Elton  Hunt,  Kelvin  Locklear  and  Herry  Scott. 
Burial  will  be  in  Oxendine  Cemetery.  Arrangements  were  handled  by 
Thompson's  Funeral  Home  of  Pembroke. 

Mrs.  Hones  is  survived  by  four  daughters,  Sharon  Ball  of  Dearborn,  Mich., 
and  Donna  Chavis,  Lois  Oxendine  and  Bobbie  Hunt,  all  of  Pembroke;  three 
sisters,  George  A.  Chavis  and  Edna  Sanderson,  both  of  Pembroke,  and  Hollie 
B.  Brewer  of  Red  Springs;  35  foster  children;  several  grandchildren;  and 
several  great-grandchildren . 

November  24,  2003 

Carl  Chavis  Hr.  [Prayers  for  Chief  William  and  family.  - gary] 

LUMBERTON  - Carl  Chavis  Hr.,  69,  of  Lumberton,  died  Saturday,  Nov.  22, 
2003,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 


The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  3 p.m.  Tuesday  in  Burnt  Swamp  Baptist 
Church  by  the  Revs.  Keith  Long  and  Derry  McNeill.  Burial  will  be  in  the 
church  cemetery. 

Mr.  Chavis  is  survived  by  five  brothers,  Bernet  Chavis,  William  D. 

Chavis,  C.L.  Chavis  and  H.L.  Chavis,  all  of  Lumberton,  and  Michael  W. 

Chavis  of  Detroit;  and  a sister,  Marvell  A.  Scott  of  Lumberton. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  in  Lumberton. 

Danice  L.  Hickman 

LUMBERTON  - Mrs.  Danice  Lorinda  Hickman,  62,  of  2146  Beulah  Church  Road, 
died  Saturday,  Nov.  22,  2003,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

A memorial  service  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Tuesday  in  Floyd  Memorial 
Chapel  by  the  Rev.  Doe  Bounds. 

Mrs.  Hickman  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Charles  F.  Hickman  of  the  home; 
three  sons,  Michael  C.  Hickman  of  Durham,  and  Steven  L.  Hickman  and  Kevin 
W.  Hickman,  both  of  Lumberton;  a brother,  Robert  S.  Tucker  of  Virginia 
Beach,  Va.;  and  four  grandchildren. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Floyd  Mortuary  & 
Crematory  in  Lumberton. 

Memorials  may  be  made  to  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center,  Cancer 
Center,  1200  Pine  Run  Drive,  Lumberton,  NC  28358. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

November  22,  2003 

Angeline  Cutbank 

Angeline  "Angie"  (Benais)  Cutbank,  59,  of  Pennington,  died  on  Thursday, 
Nov.  20,  2003,  at  her  home. 

The  funeral  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Revival  Center  Church  in 
Pennington  with  the  Rev.  Day  Bunker  officiating.  The  wake  started  at  6 p.m. 
Friday  at  the  Leech  Lake  Veteran's  Memorial  Center,  Cass  Lake. 

Leonard  Fineday,  George  "Boomer"  Collins,  Dames  Moses  and  Tim  Brown  will 
officiate  during  the  wake.  Burial  will  be  in  Dohn  Brown  CutBank  Cemetery, 
Brook  Lake  Township,  Beltrami  County,  under  the  direction  of  the  Olson- 
Schwartz  Funeral  Home  of  Bemidji.  Lunch  will  be  served  at  the  Veterans 
Center  following  the  funeral. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Pioneer/Bemid ji,  MN. 

November  24,  2003 

Michael  T.  Walker  Dr. 

WINNEBAGO,  Neb.  - Michael  T.  Walker  Dr.,  25,  of  Winnebago  died  Saturday, 
Nov.  22,  2003,  as  a result  of  an  automobile  accident  north  of  Winnebago. 

Services  will  be  2 p.m.  Tuesday  at  the  Blackhawk  Community  Center  in 
Winnebago,  with  Donathan  Earth  Sr.  of  the  Native  American  Church 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  Winnebago  Indian  Cemetery.  Visitation 
begins  today  and  continues  until  service  time  at  the  Community  Center. 

Michael  T.  Walker  was  born  Nov.  28,  1977,  in  Winnebago,  the  son  of 
Sandra  D.  Redhorn  and  Michael  Thomas  Walker  Sr.  He  attended  Winnebago 
Public  School,  Wayne  State  College  and  Little  Priest  Tribal  College. 

On  Sept.  11,  2001,  he  married  LaDonna  Negroni.  He  was  a lifelong 
resident  of  Winnebago.  Michael  had  worked  for  Winn-A-Vegas  Casino  for  five 
years  and  also  for  the  Winnebago  Youth  Facility. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Native  American  Church. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Sandra  D.  Redhorn;  his  stepfather,  William 
Hallowell  Dr.;  and  three  sisters,  Christie  Walker,  Angie  Walker  and  Rella 
Walker-Flanders,  all  of  Winnebago. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Michael  Thomas  Walker  Sr.;  his 
paternal  grandparents,  Thomas  Walker  Dr.  and  Neola  Earth  Walker;  his 
maternal  grandparents,  Dohn  D.  Redhorn  and  Imogene  W.  Redhorn;  and  a 
sister,  Cheri  Lee  Redhorn. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Harvey  Freemont  Dr.,  Emmett  Walker  Dr.,  Paul  West, 


Charles  Springer,  Hesse  Free,  Hohn  Lamere,  Ha-ga  Cleveland  and  Hugh  Big 
Fire. 

Alfred  G.  Lopez  III 

WINNEBAGO,  Neb.  - Alfred  G.  Lopez  III,  17,  of  Winnebago  died  Saturday, 
Nov.  22,  2003,  as  a result  of  an  automobile  accident  north  of  Winnebago. 

Services  will  be  2 p.m.  Tuesday  at  the  Blackhawk  Community  Center  in 
Winnebago,  with  Jonathan  Earth  Sr.  of  the  Native  American  Church 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  Winnebago  Indian  Cemetery.  Visitation 
begins  today  and  will  continue  until  service  time  at  the  Community  Center. 

Alfred  G.  Lopez  III  was  born  May  6,  1986,  in  Sioux  City,  the  son  of 
Alfred  Lopez  Dr.  and  Sharyn  Ricehill.  He  attended  Winnebago  Public  School. 
He  was  a lifelong  resident  of  Winnebago  and  had  resided  with  his 
grandmother,  Edith  Snake-Lopez-Decora . He  had  done  some  roofing  the  last 
two  summers. 

Survivors  include  his  father,  Alfred  Lopez  Dr.  and  family  of  Winnebago, 
his  mother,  Sharyn  Ricehill  and  her  fiance  of  Sioux  City;  his  brothers  and 
sisters;  and  his  grandmother,  Edith  Snake-Lopez-Decora  of  Winnebago. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandfather,  Alfred  G.  Lopez  Sr.;  and 
his  grandmother,  Martha  Decora  Ricehill. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Ryan  Blackhawk,  Rueben  Blackhawk,  Royce  Payer, 
Marshall  Bass,  Dave  Snow  and  Camilo  Lopez. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Sioux  City  Journal. 

November  19,  2003 

Veronica  Red  Bear 

Veronica  Red  Bear,  45,  Bullhead,  S.D.,  died  Nov.  16,  2003,  in  Sisseton, 

S.D. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge,  S.D. 

November  23,  2003 
Tom  Bearsheart 

Tom  Bearsheart,  43,  Snake  Creek,  died  Nov.  18,  2003,  at  a Bismarck 
hospital . 

Services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  Monday  at  St.  Elizabeth's  Episcopal 
Church,  Wakpala,  S.D. 

Further  arrangements  are  pending  with  Oster  Funeral  Home,  Mobridge,  S.D. 
Copyright  c.  2003  Bismarck  Tribune. 

November  18,  2003 
Baby  Boy  Elk 

WOUNDED  KNEE  - Baby  Boy  Elk,  infant.  Wounded  Knee,  died  Thursday,  Oct. 
30,  2003,  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Lavetta  Elk,  Wounded  Knee,  and  his 
maternal  grandparents,  Emerson  and  Derilyn  Elk,  Wounded  Knee. 

Graveside  services  will  be  at  1 p.m.  today  at  First  Body  of  Jesus  Christ 
Church  Cemetery  in  Porcupine,  with  family  officiating. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Elfreda  E.  Slow  Bear 

OGLALA  - Elfreda  E.  Slow  Bear,  "Mahpiya  Luta  Win,"  76,  Oglala,  died 
Saturday,  Nov.  15,  2003,  in  Martin. 

Survivors  include  two  grandsons,  Curtis  Crow,  McLaughlin,  and  Chester 
Crow,  Oglala;  one  daughter,  Neoma  Yellow  Horse,  Oglala;  one  adopted  son, 
Joe  Eagle  Star,  California;  and  three  great-grandchildren . 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Wednesday,  Nov.  19,  at  Brother 
Rene  Catholic  Church  Hall  in  Oglala.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday, 
Nov.  20,  at  the  church  hall,  with  the  Rev.  Frank  Schmitt  officiating. 
Burial  will  be  at  Our  Lady  of  the  Sioux  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Oglala. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


Dulia  P.  Wilcox 

WANBLEE  - Baby  Dulia  P.  Wilcox,  1-1/2  months,  Wanblee,  died  Saturday, 

Nov.  15,  2003,  in  Sioux  Falls. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Leroy  Sr.  and  Darlene  Wilcox,  Wanblee; 
one  brother,  Leroy  "DW"  Wilcox  Dr.,  Wanblee;  a half-brother,  Orlando 
Fineran,  Allen;  one  sister,  Kristee  Wilcox,  Wanblee;  three  half-sisters, 
Angel  Wilcox  and  Thessa  Wilcox,  both  of  Rapid  City,  and  Monique  Wilcox, 
Wanblee;  her  maternal  grandparents,  Flarrison  Sr.  and  Delissa  No  Neck, 

Kyle;  and  her  paternal  grandmother,  Dulie  Wilcox,  Wanblee. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  today  at  Wanblee  CAP  Office. 
Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  Nov.  19,  at  Wanblee  CAP  Office, 
with  the  Rev.  Daniel  Makes  Good  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Gethsemane 
Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Wanblee. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

November  19,  2003 
Dora  No  Moccasin 

MANDERSON  - Dora  No  Moccasin,  81,  Manderson,  died  Saturday,  Nov.  15, 

2003,  at  Sioux  Valley  Hospital  in  Sioux  Falls. 

Survivors  include  one  son,  Sam  No  Moccasin,  Rosebud;  one  daughter, 
Katherine  No  Moccasin,  Rosebud;  11  grandchildren;  three  great- 
grandchildren; one  brother,  Edward  Cut  Grass  Sr.,  Martin;  and  three 
sisters,  Dorothy  Cut  Grass  and  Alice  Swimmer,  both  of  Rapid  City,  and 
Lillian  White  Hawk,  Burley,  Idaho. 

First-night  wake  services  will  be  at  3 p.m.  CST  today  at  the  Rosebud  20- 
Plex.  Second-  and  third-night  wake  services  will  begin  at  5 p.m.  Thursday, 
Nov.  20  and  Friday,  Nov.  21,  at  the  Manderson  CAP  office.  Services  will  be 

at  2 p.m.  Saturday,  Nov.  22,  at  the  Manderson  CAP  office,  with  Marei  Kingi 

officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  St.  Agnes  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Manderson. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

November  20,  2003 
Linda  Iron  Whiteman 

MANDERSON  - Linda  Iron  Whiteman,  52,  Manderson,  died  Tuesday,  Nov.  18, 
2003,  in  Rapid  City. 

Survivors  include  one  son,  Anthony  Brewer,  Casa  Grande,  Ariz.;  three 

daughters,  Marnie  Brewer  and  Denna  Lopez,  both  of  Manderson,  and  Randi 

Gibbons,  Minneapolis;  two  brothers,  Robert  Eagle  Tail,  North  Dakota,  and 
Samuel  Eagle  Tail,  Rapid  City;  three  sisters,  Geraldine  Iron  Whiteman, 
Lawrence,  Kan.,  Patrice  Eagle  Tail,  Rapid  City,  and  Roberta  Bruce,  Tacoma, 
Wash.;  and  nine  grandchildren. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  Friday,  Nov.  21,  at  St.  Agnes 
Catholic  Church  Hall  in  Manderson.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Saturday, 
Nov.  22,  at  the  church  hall,  with  the  Rev.  Bill  Pauly  officiating.  Burial 
will  be  at  St.  Agnes  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Manderson. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

November  24,  2003 
Bertha  B.  Dillon 

MARTIN  - Bertha  B.  Dillon,  84,  Martin,  died  Saturday,  Nov.  22,  2003,  in 
Martin . 

Survivors  include  three  sons,  Dohn  Dillon,  Lyle  Dillon  and  Craig  Dillon, 
all  of  Martin;  five  daughters.  Ilia  Lone  Hill,  Linda  Louden,  Iva  Do  Ruff 
and  Donelle  Fast  Wolf,  all  of  Martin,  and  Cindy  Red  Eyes,  Chicago;  one 
brother,  Ned  Bettelyoun,  Long  Valley;  one  sister,  Eva  Martinez,  Box  Elder; 
30  grandchildren;  and  41  great-grandchildren . 

A one-night  wake  with  a closed  casket  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  today  at 
Martin  CAP  Office.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  Nov.  26,  at  Our 
Lady  of  the  Sacred  Heart  Catholic  Church  in  Martin,  with  the  Rev.  Calvin 
Clifford  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Grace  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Martin. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 


Lucille  Brings  Plenty 

PORCUPINE  - Lucille  Brings  Plenty,  64,  Porcupine,  died  Sunday,  Nov.  23, 
2003,  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Arrangements  are  pending  with  Sioux  Funeral  Home  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Rapid  City  Journal. 

November  21,  2003 
David  Dames  Baker 

David  Dames  Baker,  54,  died  Saturday,  Nov.  15,  2003,  of  cancer  at  Four 
Corners  Health  Care  Center. 

Mr.  Baker  was  born  May  7,  1949,  in  Albuquerque,  the  son  of  Anita  Padilla 
Baker  and  Casimero  Burns  Baker.  He  was  a member  of  the  Southern  Ute  Indian 
Tribe,  with  family  in  Ignacio.  Mr.  Baker  graduated  from  Valley  High  School 
in  Albuquerque,  and  from  the  University  of  New  Mexico  with  an  associate's 
degree.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  for  two  tours  in  Vietnam.  He  married 
Laura  Louise  Kozminski  in  1985  in  Albuquerque  at  Queen  of  Angels  Catholic 
Church.  Mr.  Baker  enjoyed  traveling  and  he  loved  his  children  more  than 
life,  his  family  said. 

"Everything  was  an  adventure  to  David,"  said  his  wife,  Laura.  "He  was  a 
philosopher,  and  he  thought  in  spiritual  realms.  He  was  a warrior,  and 
wasn't  afraid  of  anything." 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  Albuquerque;  two  brothers,  Richard  Baker 
of  Seattle  and  Levi  L.  Baker  of  Durango;  two  sons,  Michael  Baker  and  Brian 
Baker,  both  of  Albuquerque;  two  daughters,  Sarah  Baker  and  Viah  Baker, 
both  of  Albuquerque;  and  a grandson,  Donovan  C.  Baker,  also  of  Albuquerque. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  two  brothers,  Daniel  C.  Baker  and  Archie  L. 
Baker . 

Visitation  will  be  from  noon  to  8 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Hood  Mortuary.  A 
Mass  of  Christian  burial  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Thursday  at  St.  Ignatius 
Catholic  Church  in  Ignacio.  The  Rev.  Eddy  Andary  will  officiate.  Burial 
will  occur  at  Ouray  Memorial  Cemetery  in  Ignacio 

November  22,  2003 

Vincent  Howard  Grove 

Vincent  Howard  Grove  died  at  his  home  in  Bayfield  on  Thursday,  Nov.  20, 
2003.  He  was  75. 

Mr.  Grove  was  born  April  27,  1928,  in  Ignacio  to  Antonio  and  Bessie 
Tafoya.  He  married  Bertha  Burch  on  April  25,  1959. 

Mr.  Grove  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  in  World  War  II  and  later  joined  the 
National  Guard  and  the  Southern  Ute  Veterans  Committee. 

"He  was  a kind  and  generous  person  and  had  great  rapport  with  many 
people,  including  in  Canada  and  Mexico,"  said  Mr.  Grove's  stepson,  Alden 
Naranjo.  "He  was  respected  by  Native  American  communities  throughout  the 
country. " 

Mr.  Grove  was  a police  officer  with  the  Southern  Ute  Indian  Tribe,  a bus 
driver  for  Head  Start  and  the  Senior  Center  and  an  instructional  aide  for 
the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  school. 

Mr.  Grove  was  a roadman  for  the  Native  American  Church,  a sundancer,  a 
sweat  lodge  leader  and  a member  of  the  Southern  Ute  Elders  Committee. 

Surviving  Mr.  Grove  are  his  wife,  Bertha  Grove,  of  Bayfield;  four  sons, 
Rodrick  Grove  of  Bayfield,  Rudley  Weaver  of  Ignacio,  Alden  Naranjo  of 
Ignacio  and  Terrence  Naranjo  of  Kansas  City,  Kan.  He  also  is  survived  by 
two  daughters,  Lynda  D'Wolfe  of  Ignacio  and  Amber  Baker  of  Pagosa  Springs; 
and  a brother,  Lester  Tafoya,  of  Rifle.  He  also  leaves  many  grandchildren 
and  great-grandchildren. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  a son,  Eugene  Naranjo. 

There  will  be  a wake  at  the  Grove  family  home  today  beginning  at  6 p.m. 

A graveside  service  is  scheduled  at  10  a.m.  Monday,  Nov.  24,  at  the 
Ouray  Memorial  Cemetery. 

Alden  Naranjo  and  Everett  Burch  will  officiate. 

Contributions  may  be  made  to  the  Native  American  Church,  Southern  Ute 


Chapter,  at  Wells  Fargo  Bank,  615  Goddard  Ave.,  Ignacio  81137. 


Copyright  c.  2003  Durango  Herald. 

November  18,  2003 
William  Chuculate 

TAHLEQUAH  - Services  for  William  Chuculate,  55,  of  Tahlequah,  will  be 
held  Wednesday,  Nov.  19,  at  1 p.m.,  with  the  Rev.  Bill  Drywater  and  the 
Rev.  Gerald  Fixin  officiating.  Interment  will  follow  at  Chuculate  Cemetery 
in  Adair  County. 

Pallbearers  will  include  Tracy  Christie,  Hesse  Chuculate,  Leon  Buckhorn, 
Tommy  Henson,  H.R.  Fields  and  Felix  Chuculate. 

Honorary  pallbearers  will  include  Michael  Smoker,  Nathan  Washington, 

Felix  Fixin  and  Wood  Sanders. 

William  Chuculate  was  born  Sept.  6,  1948,  in  Cherokee  County,  to  Henry 
and  Lucinda  (Christie)  Chuculate  and  passed  away  Nov.  15,  2003,  in  Tulsa. 

He  grew  up  in  Adair  and  Cherokee  counties  and  attended  school  at  Cave 
Springs,  Sequoyah  High  School  and  Oklahoma  State  University  in  Okmulgee. 

He  married  Nancy  Welch  on  Aug.  26,  1970.  William  worked  27  years  as  a 
machinist  for  Coburn  Optical.  He  was  a member  and  a deacon  at  Olive 
Baptist  Church.  He  enjoyed  music  and  playing  his  guitar. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  his  wife;  two  brothers,  Mose 
and  Taylor  Chuculate;  and  one  sister,  Wanda  Scott. 

Left  to  mourn  his  passing  are  three  daughters,  Sheila  Hilderbrand  and 
husband  Tim  of  Chewey,  Laura  Chuculate  and  Robert  of  Rocky  Ford,  and 
LaDonna  Chuculate  and  Steve  of  Kansas;  one  son,  Adam  Chuculate  and  his 
wife  Amanda  of  Rocky  Ford;  one  brother,  Hess  Chuculate  and  his  wife  Winnie 
of  Stilwell;  two  sisters,  Allene  Christie  and  her  husband  Buck  of  Hulbert 
and  Louetta  Fields  of  Muskogee;  six  grandchildren,  Timisha,  Dyron,  Heremy, 
Hohn  Huk,  Stevie  Ray  and  Ethan;  and  his  special  friend,  Mary. 

A wake  service  will  be  held  Tuesday,  Nov.  18,  from  7-9  p.m.,  at  Reed- 
Culver  Funeral  Home,  117  W.  Delaware,  456-2551. 

November  20,  2003 

Kenneth  Poor 

Memorial  services  for  Kenneth  M.  Poor,  50,  of  Langley  will  be  held 
Friday,  Nov.  21  at  11  a.m.  at  Reed-Culver  Chapel  with  the  Rev.  Thea 
Nietfeld  officiating.  The  eulogy  will  be  delivered  by  Lee  White. 

Visitation  will  be  Thursday,  Nov.  20  from  9 a.m. -9  p.m.  at  Reed-Culver 
Funeral  Home.  There  will  be  no  casket  at  the  memorial  service. 

Kenneth  M.  Poor  was  born  Nov.  9,  1953,  in  Bristow,  Okla.,  to  Willard  and 
Catherine  (Wilson)  Poor  and  passed  away  Nov.  17,  2003,  in  Vinita,  Okla. 

While  still  an  infant,  his  family  left  Bristow  and  moved  back  to  their 
home  place  south  of  Tahlequah  between  Pettit  Bay  and  Qualls.  As  a young 
child,  Kenneth  was  known  to  family  members  as  "Bubbles."  In  1960,  the 
family  moved  to  Tahlequah  where  Kenneth  began  first  grade  at  Sequoyah 
Elementary  School.  Kenneth  graduated  from  Tahlequah  High  School  in  1971 
and  attended  Flaming  Rainbow  University  in  Tahlequah  and  Rogers  State 
College  in  Claremore.  In  addition,  he  attended  vocational  training  and 
earned  certificates  in  heavy  equipment  operation,  general  hazardous 
material  handling,  and  water  and  waste  water  treatment.  He  was  also  a 
licensed  journeyman  electrician.  As  a young  man  Kenneth  worked  with  his 
father  on  pipeline  jobs  throughout  the  country  and  he  continued  working  on 
construction  jobs  as  a heavy  equipment  operator  throughout  his  adult  life. 

Kenneth  married  Hoyce  Hynes  in  1985  and  they  bought  a farm  near  Peggs, 
Okla.,  where  they  made  their  home  and  raised  their  children.  In  1999, 
Kenneth  and  his  family  moved  to  Langley,  Okla.,  where  he  lived  until  his 
death . 

Kenneth  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  and  one  brother,  Hoe  Enlow. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Hoyce;  two  sons,  Shawn  and  his  wife  Kim 
Hynes  of  Horn  Lake,  Miss.,  and  Barry  Leming  of  Gainesville,  Texas;  one 
daughter.  Bonny  Taylor  and  her  husband  Hohn  of  Ketchum;  five  grandchildren, 
Hohn  and  Himmy  Taylor,  Mickal  Leming,  and  Amber  and  Kobee  Hynes;  two 


sisters,  Sharon  Baker  of  Tulsa  and  Bonnie  White  and  her  husband  Lee  of 
Colorado  Springs;  and  many  relatives  and  beloved  friends. 

Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home,  117  W.  Delaware,  456-2551. 

November  21,  2003 
Dimmie  Phillips 

TAHLEQUAH  - Services  for  Dimmie  Phillips,  56,  will  be  held  at  2 p.m., 
Friday,  Nov.  21,  2003,  in  the  Green  Country  Funeral  Home  Chapel,  with 
Pastor  Leon  Hargrove  officiating.  Interment  will  follow  in  the  Sellers 
Cemetery  in  Cherokee  County. 

Pallbearers  will  be  sons,  Scott  Phillips,  Chad  Leatherman,  Stephen 
Gabberd,  Doe  Leatherman,  and  Sam;  brother.  Tommy  Phillips;  and  brothers- 
in-law,  Dohnny  Robison  and  Bill  Rose. 

Dimmie  Phillips  was  born  the  son  of  Annie  and  Dimmie  Phillips  in 
Tahlequah  on  Dan.  3,  1947.  He  left  this  life  to  be  with  the  Lord  on  Nov. 
19,  2003.  Dimmie  was  a devoted  husband,  father,  grandfather,  fisherman  and 
hunter.  He  retired  from  the  City  of  Tulsa  Street  Maintenance  Division 
after  31  years  of  service. 

He  has  been  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents. 

Left  to  cherish  his  memory  are  his  loving  wife,  Linda,  of  23  years; 
daughter  Stacy  Gabbard  and  her  husband  Stephen  of  Tulsa;  three  sons,  Scott 
Phillips  and  his  wife  Malinda  of  Tulsa,  Chad  Leatherman  and  his  wife  Lori 
also  of  Tulsa,  and  Doe  Leatherman  and  Sam  of  Rogers,  Ark.;  five 
grandchildren,  Kyfer  Raye  Leatherman,  Dakota  Dames  Leatherman,  Cassie  Lee 
Gabbard,  Hunter  Douglas  Gabbard  and  Maggie  Lee  Phillips;  a sister,  Liz 
Robison  and  her  husband  Dohnny  of  Keys;  a brother.  Tommy  Phillips  and  his 
wife  Sheryln  of  Tahlequah;  brother-in-law  and  sister-in-law.  Bill  and  Dudy 
Rose  of  Claremore;  and  numerous  nieces,  nephews,  aunts,  and  uncles.  The 
family  wishes  a special  thanks  to  the  staff  of  Grace  Hospice. 

Green  Country  Funeral  Home,  203  S.  Commercial  Road,  458-5055. 

November  24,  2003 
Levi  Duane  Gibson 

Funeral  services  for  Levi  Duane  Gibson,  22,  of  Welling,  will  be  Monday, 
Nov.  24  at  1 p.m.  at  the  Reed-Culver  Chapel  with  Wilson  Peace  officiating. 
Pallbearers  will  include  Donathon  Blackman,  Speedy  Chaffin,  David  Thornton 
Dason  Poteet,  Dames  Dohnson  and  Dason  Gibson.  Interment  will  follow  at 
Boudinot  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home. 

Levi  Duane  Gibson  was  born  Dec.  27,  1980,  in  Stilwell  to  Charley  and 
Sally  (Freeman)  Gibson  and  passed  away  Nov.  20,  2003.  Levi  attended  Briggs 
School  and  graduated  from  Tahlequah  High  School.  He  was  employed  several 
years  with  the  Cherokee  Nation  as  a carpenter.  Levi  enjoyed  fishing  and 
being  outdoors  as  well  as  working  on  his  cars.  Levi  was  a sweet  person  and 
will  be  missed  by  all. 

He  is  survived  by  his  loving  parents,  Charley  and  Sally  Gibson;  his  wife 
Bliss  Gibson;  his  son,  Connor  Gibson,  one  brother,  Dason  Gibson  and  his 
wife  Shannon;  one  sister,  Christy  Taylor  and  her  husband  Gilbert;  three 
nieces,  Brittany  Gibson,  Damie  Dohnson  and  Sarah  Taylor;  and  two  nephews, 
Luke  Gibson  and  Mason  Gibson. 

Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home,  117  W.  Delaware,  456-2551. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Tahlequah  Daily  Press. 

November  22,  2003 

C.A.  Frederick  Ebisch  Dr. 

WICHITA  FALLS,  Texas  - Memorial  service  for  C.A.  Frederick  Ebisch  Dr., 
79,  Wichita  Falls,  Texas,  will  be  at  4 p.m.  Tuesday  at  Owens-Brumley 
Funeral  Home,  Wichita  Falls. 

Mr.  Ebisch  died  Sunday,  Nov.  16,  2003. 

He  was  born  Duly  8,  1924,  in  Muskogee  to  C.A.  Frederick  Sr.  and  Clotilde 
Ebisch.  His  grandmother,  Mattie  Paul,  was  an  original  enrollee  on  the 
Dawes  Indian  Roll.  He  attended  St.  Mary's  Catholic  School,  Lawton,  and 


graduated  from  Lawton  High  School.  He  was  a Golden  Gloves  Boxing  Champion 
at  Fort  Sill  Indian  School,  and  attended  Cameron  College  and  Oklahoma 
State  University. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Garnett,  Wichita  Falls;  a son,  Terry, 
Seminole,  Fla.;  three  brothers:  Richard,  Grandfield;  Robert,  Lawton;  and 
Paul  and  his  wife,  Vicki,  Mt.  Vernon,  Mo.;  five  sisters  and  three 
brothers-in-law:  Mildred  and  Dick,  Ames,  Iowa;  Barbara  and  Paul  Thomsen, 
Sparta,  Wis.;  Marie  and  Bill  Southern,  Two  Rivers,  Wis.;  Carol  Ebisch, 
Ninnekah;  and  O'Rhetta  Ebisch,  Lawton;  and  five  grandchildren. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

November  18,  2003 

Ramona  (Warledo)  Harjo 

Funeral  services  for  longtime  Seminole  resident  Ramona  (Warledo)  Harjo 
are  scheduled  for  2 p.m.  Wednesday  at  the  Swearingen  Funeral  Home 
Chapel . 

Revs.  Houston  Tiger  and  Dorsey  Nero  will  officiate. 

Burial  will  follow  at  the  Harjo  Family  Cemetery,  under  the  direction  of 
Swearingen  Funeral  Home. 

Harjo  died  Sunday,  Nov.  16,  2003  at  the  Carl  Albert  Indian  Hospital  in 
Ada  at  the  age  of  68.  She  was  born  to  Simon  Warledo  and  Lizzie  (Johnson) 
Warledo  in  Seminole  County  on  Nov.  20,  1934. 

She  married  Andrew  Harjo  in  May  of  1954  in  Wewoka.  Harjo  was  a 
homemaker  and  was  of  Methodist  faith.  She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her 
parents  and  three  brothers. 

Harjo  is  survived  by  five  daughters,  Elizabeth  Robles,  Cyril,  Karen 
Harjo,  Bernice  Harjo  and  Patricia  Martinez,  all  of  Oklahoma  City  and 
Sharon  Ortiz,  Seminole;  two  brothers,  Benny  Warledo,  Tulsa  and  Roy 
Warledo  of  Colorado;  three  sisters,  Moezella  Larney,  Seminole,  and 
Augustine  Warledo  and  Mary  Ann  Warledo,  both  of  Tulsa;  21  grandchildren 
and  36  great-grandchildren . 

Casket  bearers  will  be  Arnold,  Anthony,  Jose,  Aaron,  Andrew,  Kevin, 

Ronnie  and  David. 

The  Seminole  Producer/Copyright  c.  1999-2000  Arizona  Newspapers  Assn. 
November  20,  2003 
Marilyn  Ruth  Begay 

BEGAY  - Marilyn  Ruth  Begay,  65,  a resident  of  Albuquerque  since  1981, 
died  Monday,  November  17,  2003. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Anthony  Begay;  daughters.  Faith  S. 
Begay-Holtrop  and  husband.  Dean,  Beth  J.  Begay  and  RuthAnn  Begay  Goradia 
and  husband,  Krishna,  all  of  Albuquerque;  sisters,  Barbara  Brink  and 
husband,  Gord,  Donna  Blackport  and  husband,  Ron  and  Judy  Sprik  and  husband, 
Ron;  brother.  Dr.  Arnold  Baker  and  wife,  Nancy;  and  many  other  relatives 
and  friends. 

Marilyn  was  a member  of  Fellowship  Christian  Reformed  Church.  She  was 
active  in  Inter-Varsity  Christian  Fellowship  working  with  Native  American 
students.  She  was  a devoted  and  loving  mom  who  was  very  active  with  Moms 
in  Touch. 

Services  will  be  held  Friday,  10:30  a.m.,  at  Fellowship  Christian 
Reformed  Church,  4800  Indian  School  Rd.  NE.  A service  will  also  be  held 
Saturday,  11:00  a.m.,  at  Rehoboth  Christian  Reformed  Church  in  Rehoboth, 

NM,  with  burial  to  follow  at  Rehoboth  Cemetery.  Friends  may  visit  French 
Mortuary,  University  Blvd.  Chapel,  Thursday,  5:00  p.m.  to  7:00  p.m.  In 
lieu  of  flowers.  Memorial  contributions  may  be  made  to  Inter-Varsity 
Christian  Fellowship.  Mail  to:  Rod  Pauls  attn:  Native  American  Ministry, 
7802  Robin  Ave.  NE,  87110. 

French  Mortuary  1111  University  Blvd.  NE  843-6333. 


November  24,  2003 


Otelia  (Tillie)  Cecilia  Avritt  (Nee  Padilla) 

AVRITT  - Otelia  (Tillie)  Cecilia  Avritt  (Nee  Padilla)  was  born  at  San 
Felipe  Pueblo  on  September  8,  1920  and  died  November  23 , 2003.  She  was  a 
resident  of  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico. 

She  is  survived  by  her  loving  husband.  Art  Avritt.  She  is  also  survived 
by  her  children:  Bill  Avritt,  Shingle  Springs,  CA.,  Donna  Torres  and  Doe 
Sutton,  Albuquerque,  NM.,  Michael  and  Deryn  Avritt,  Louisville,  CO.,  Dr. 
Paul  Dean  and  Doy  Avritt,  Corrales,  NM  and  Shawn  and  Dennie  Avritt, 
Albuquerque,  NM.  She  is  also  survived  by  her  brother  and  sisters:  Trinidad 
Sandoval,  Anna  Marie  Padilla,  Andres  Garcia,  Helen  Tenorio,  Mae  Sandoval 
and  Cordy  Romero,  all  of  San  Felipe  Pueblo,  her  grandchildren:  Andres 
Torres,  Sonya  Ann  Martinez,  Carrie  Avritt,  Michelle  Barkley,  Monica  Avritt 
Crystal  Trujillo,  Ian  Gabriel  Avritt,  and  Sean  Anthony  Avritt,  her  great- 
-grandchildren : Desiree  Trujillo,  Sebastian  Trujillo  and  Nevaeh  Avritt  as 
well  as  many  beloved  nieces  and  nephews. 

Tillie  attended  Saint  Cathrines  in  Santa  Fe  and  Albuquerque  Indian 
School  in  Albuquerque.  During  World  War  II,  she  worked  in  an  air  craft 
factory  in  San  Diego,  CA.,  where  she  met  and  married  Art  Avritt.  They  were 
married  for  60  years.  Tillie  was  involved  in  Boy  Scouts  for  over  11  years 
as  a den  mother  and  5 years  as  a Scout  Leader  trainer.  She  was  one  of  the 
first  women  to  earn  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  Silver  Beaver  Award. 

Involved  in  the  PTA  during  her  childrens'  elementary  school  years,  she  was 
a member  of  Our  Lady  of  the  Most  Holy  Rosary  Catholic  Church.  She  taught 
Catholic  Christian  Development,  worked  in  the  Catholic  Church's  Marriage 
Enrichment  Program,  and  was  a member  of  Charasmatic  Center  prayer  groups. 

Memorial  mass  is  to  be  held  at  Our  Lady  of  the  Most  Holy  Rosary  Catholic 
Church,  5415  Fortuna  Road,  NW,  Albuquerque  at  11:00  am  on  Tuesday, 

November  25,  2003.  In  lieu  of  flowers,  memorial  contributions  may  be  made 
to  the  Building  Fund,  Most  Holy  Rosary  Catholic  Church  or  the  charity  of 
your  choice. 

Sunrise  Funeral  Options  7601  Wyoming  Blvd.  NE  Albuquerque,  NM  87109 
(505)  821-0010. 
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November  19,  2003 
Marva  Comanche 

A prayer  service  for  Marva  Rogene  Comanche,  39,  of  Mescalero  will  be  at 
6 p.m.  Thursday  at  LaGrone  Funeral  Chapel,  with  the  funeral  at  10  a.m. 
Friday  at  the  Church  of  Desus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints,  and  burial  to 
follow  at  the  Mescalero  Cemetery. 

Mrs.  Comanche  died  Sunday,  Nov.  16,  2003,  in  Ruidoso. 

She  was  born  Feb.  27,  1964,  at  Mescalero. 

She  had  lived  in  the  area  all  of  her  life. 

She  married  Gerald  Comanche  on  Aug.  7,  1987,  in  Alamogordo. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Gerald;  a son,  Gerald  Comanche  Dr.; 
daughters  Charmain  Naiche,  Geralyn  Comanche,  Marilee  Comanche,  Donna 
Comanche  and  Geraldine  Comanche;  her  mother,  Mary  Naiche;  brothers  Preston 
Naiche  Dr.  and  Murray  Naiche;  sisters  Tilda  Tsinnijinie,  Birdena  Evans, 
Brenda  Siler,  Elvalyn  Naiche  and  Christian  Naiche;  and  granddaughters 
Charlotte  Naiche  Bennett  and  Kayla  Comanche. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  LaGrone  Funeral  Chapel  of 
Ruidoso. 

Lawrence  Bigrope 

A prayer  service  for  Lawrence  Bigrope,  70,  of  Mescalero  will  be  at  6 p.m 
today  at  St.  Doseph's  Mission,  where  the  funeral  Mass  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
on  Thursday,  with  burial  to  follow  at  the  Mescalero  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Bigrope  died  Sunday,  Nov.  16,  2003,  in  Mescalero. 

He  was  born  on  Oct.  29,  1933,  in  Mescalero. 

He  was  a cowboy  and  a member  of  St.  Doseph's  Mission. 

Survivors  include  a sister,  Ellyn  Bigrope;  and  numerous  nieces  and 
nephews . 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  LaGrone  Funeral  Chapel  of 


Ruidoso. 
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November  18,  2003 

Frank  L.  George 
Rattlesnake 

Feb.  3,  1921  - Nov.  17,  2003  Frank  L.  George,  82,  of  Rattlesnake  went 
home  to  be  with  his  Heavenly  Father  Monday,  Nov.  17,  2003,  in  Shiprock.  He 
was  born  Feb.  3,  1921,  at  Rattlesnake.  He  is  survived  by  his  sons,  Michael 
George  of  Dilkon,  Ariz.,  Dale  R.  George,  Leonard  R.  George,  Bennett  R. 
George,  and  Wilfred  R.  George,  all  of  Shiprock,  and  Frankie  R.  George  of 
Niagara  Falls,  N.Y.;  daughters,  Mary  G.  Begaye  of  LeChee,  Ariz.,  Janice 
Biggs  of  Shiprock,  Sandra  D.  Romero  of  Jemez,  and  Marilyn  George  of 
Shiprock;  33  grandchildren  and  27  great-grandchildren . He  was  preceded  in 
death  by  his  wife,  Anna  E.  George.  Visitation  will  be  held  from  2 to  4 p.m 
, today,  Wednesday,  Nov.  19,  2003,  at  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home 
in  Shiprock.  Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.,  Thursday,  Nov.  20,  2003, 
at  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  Chapel  in  Shiprock.  Pastor  Freddy 
Hall  will  officiate.  Interment  will  follow  at  Shiprock  Community  Cemetery. 
A reception  will  be  held  at  the  Cudeii  Chapter  House.  The  family  has 
entrusted  Brewer,  Lee  and  Larkin  Funeral  Home  of  Shiprock  with 
arrangements,  (505)  368-4607. 

November  20,  2003 

Bessie  Johnson  Sorrelhorse 

Upper  Fruitland 

Dune  26,  1936  - Nov.  17,  2003 

Bessie  Johnson  Sorrelhorse,  of  Upper  Fruitland,  passed  away  Monday,  Nov. 
17,  2003,  in  Farmington.  Bessie  was  born  Dune  26,  1936,  in  Burnham,  to 
Carl  and  Jenny  Johnson. 

Bessie  was  a homemaker,  rancher  and  farmer.  She  liked  working  with  the 
livestock  and  the  outdoors.  She  did  a lot  of  hard  work  including  being  a 
mechanic  and  taught  her  son  how  to  rebuild  an  engine.  She  will  be  greatly 
missed  by  her  family  and  friends. 

Bessie  is  survived  by  her  father,  Carl  Johnson;  great  aunt,  Lucy  Koteen; 
two  sisters,  Joanne  Benally  and  Lucy  Lujan;  four  sons,  Carl  Y.  Benally, 
Michael  Johnson,  Gerald  Johnson  and  Jonathan  Johnson;  two  daughters, 

Edwina  Sorrelhorse  and  Michelle  Baudoin;  25  grandchildren  and  three  great- 
granddaughters  . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Tony  Sorrelhorse  Jr.;  mother, 
Jenny  Johnson;  three  brothers,  Curtis  Johnson,  Denton  Johnson,  and  Johnny 
Johnson;  two  infant  brothers,  Raymond  and  Nelson;  one  sister,  Ida  Johnson; 
nephews,  Harley  Johnson  and  Merlin  L.  Benally;  and  grandsons,  Martin  "Tosh 
Bliner  Jr.  and  Cory  Lynn  Baudoin. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.,  today,  Thursday,  Nov.  20,  2003,  at 
the  Ojo  Amarillo  United  Methodist  Church  in  Upper  Fruitland  with  the  Rev. 
Fred  Yazzie  officiating.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  Kirtland-Fruitland 
Cemetery. 

Pallbearers  will  be  William  Smith  III,  Darrell  Baudoin,  Michaelson 
Johnson,  Quentin  Young  Benally,  Dustin  Johnson  and  Christopher  Johnson. 
Alternate  pallbearer  will  be  Tyrone  Smith.  Honorary  pallbearers  will  be 
Marc  Johnson,  Carl  Johnson,  Lucy  Koteen,  Joanne  Benally,  Jimmy  and  Lucy 
Lujan,  Anna  Johnson,  Howard  Tsosie,  Juanita  Tso,  Carl  Y.  Benally,  Michael 
Johnson,  Gerald  Johnson,  Jonathan  Johnson,  Edwina  Sorrelhorse,  Michelle 
Baudoin,  11  nephews,  two  nieces,  25  grandchildren  and  three  great- 
grandchildren . 

Funeral  arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Chapel  of  Memories 
Funeral  Home  of  Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 
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Dulia  B.  Enrico 

LITTLEWATERSPRING  - Services  for  Dulia  Enrico,  59,  will  be  at  10  a.m., 
Wednesday,  Nov.  19  at  Hosanah  Pentecostal  Church,  Crownpoint.  Harry 
Cayatineto  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Crownpoint  Community 
Cemetery. 

Enrico  died  Nov.  17  in  Crownpoint.  She  was  born  Oct.  8,  1944  in 
Crownpoint  into  the  Sagebrush  Hill  People  Clan  for  the  Gray  Streak  Ends 
People  Clan. 

Enrico  attended  grade  school  in  Crownpoint,  high  school  in  Intermountain 
and  Din  College  in  Crownpoint.  She  was  employed  with  Borrego  Pass,  as  a 
teacher's  assistant  and  student  counselor. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  lames  Enrico  of  Littewater;  son,  Shawn  1. 
Yazzie  of  Continental  Divide;  daughters,  Cindy  Yazzie  of  Continental 
Divide,  Goldie  1.  Mescale  of  Littlewater,  Olivia  1.  Litzen  and  Shawna  C. 
Bighand  both  of  Lukachukai,  Ariz.;  eight  grandchildren;  and  one  grandchild. 

Enrico  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Bessie  Garcia  and  Cecil 
Bighand  and  one  grandchild. 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

November  20,  2003 
Roland  Begay 

HOUCK,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Roland  Begay,  92,  will  be  at  10  a.m.,  Friday, 
Nov.  21  at  Houck  Catholic  Church.  Father  Cormack  will  officiate.  Burial 
will  follow  at  Houck  Community  Cemetery. 

Begay  died  Nov.  16  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Aug.  27,  1911  in  Pine  Springs, 
Ariz.  into  the  One  Who  Walks  Around  People  Clan  for  the  Within  His  Cover 
People  Clan. 

Begay  attended  St.  Michael's  Catholic  Mission  School  and  retired  from 
Santa  Fe  Railroad.  His  hobbies  included  ranching  and  silversmithing. 

Survivors  included  his  daughters,  Dosephine  Begay,  Edith  Smith  and  Annie 
Nez;  14  grandchildren;  and  41  great-grandchildren. 

Begay  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Mary  Y.  Begay;  and  son,  George 
Begay  Sr. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Felix  Begay,  Darryle  Begay,  Timothy  Smith,  Michael 
Smith,  Lester  Nez  and  Vernon  Nez. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Houck  Chapter  House. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Myrtle  N.  Waybenais 

NASCHITTI  - Services  for  Myrtle  Waybenais,  99,  will  be  at  10  a.m., 

Friday,  Nov.  21  at  St.  Mary  Catholic  Church,  Tohatchi.  Father  Dohn 
Mittelstadt  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  Naschitti  Community  Cemtery. 

A rosary  will  be  recited  at  7 p.m.,  tonight  at  St.  Anthony's  Catholic 
Church  in  Naschitti. 

Waybenais  died  Nov.  16  in  Tucson,  Ariz.  She  was  born  March  14,  1904  in 
Naschitti  for  the  Near  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People 
Clan . 

Waybenais  was  employed  with  the  BIA  school,  as  a cook  and  dorm  aide.  She 
was  a World  War  II,  Veteran,  with  the  U.S.  Army  Air  Corp  and  one  of  the 
few  Navajo  women  who  served  in  WWII. 

Survivors  included  her  sons,  George  M.  Waybenais  Dr.  of  Yah  Ta  Hey; 
daughters,  Rosalie  Begay  of  Naschitti  and  Velma  Watsford  of  Tucson,  Ariz.; 
20  grandchildren;  30  great-grandchildren;  and  26  great-great  grandchildren . 

Waybenais  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband  and  daughter. 

Pallbearers  will  be  John  Begay  Dr.,  Calvin  Begay,  Doshua  Thompson  and 
Sonny  Doe  Waybenais. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Marilyn  Ruth  Begay 

ALBUQUERQUE  - Services  for  Marilyn  Begay,  65,  will  be  at  10:30  a.m., 
Friday,  Nov.  21  at  Fellowship  Christian  Reformed  Church,  4800  Indian 


School  Rd.  NE.  and  at  11  a.m.,  Saturday,  Nov.  22  Rehoboth  Christian 
Reformed  Church.  Burial  will  follow  at  Rehoboth  Cemetery. 

Visitation  is  today  from  5 to  7 p.m.  at  French  Mortuary  in  Albuquerque. 

Begay  died  Nov.  17. 

Begay  was  member  of  Fellowship  Christian  Reformed  Chruch  and  the 
Inter-Varsity  Christian  Fellowship. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Anthony  Begay;  daughters.  Faith  S. 
Begay-Holtrop  and  Ruth  Ann  Begay  Goradia  both  of  Albuquerque;  sisters, 
Barbara  Brink,  Donna  Blackport  and  Hudy  Sprik;  and  brother,  Arnold  Baker. 

November  21,  2003 

Reuben  C.  Mariano 

COYOTE  CANYON  - Services  for  Reuben  Mariano,  100,  will  be  at  11  a.m., 
Saturday,  Nov.  22  at  Mariano  Lake  Community  Bible  School.  Pastor  Hones 
Dehiya  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  on  private  family  land,  Mariano 
Lake. 

Mariano  died  Nov.  19  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Feb.  12,  1903  in  Crownpoint 
into  the  Sage  Brush  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Mary  Mariano  of  Coyote  Canyon;  sons,  Benny 
Mariano  of  Coyote  Canyon,  Barney  Mariano,  Hones  Mariano  and  Sam  Mariano 
all  of  Mariano  Lake;  daughters,  Marilyn  Mariano  of  Coyote  Canyon,  Dorothy 
Charley,  Martha  Edsitty,  Betty  Mariano,  Nettie  Mariano  and  Hane  Thomas  all 
of  Mariano  Lake;  29  grandchildren;  60  great-grandchildren;  and  two  great- 
great-grandchildren  . 

Mariano  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Christine  Mariano;  parents, 
A'zha'stoh  Ana 'bah  and  Mariano  Begay;  son,  Allison  Mariano;  brother, 

Raymond  Mariano;  and  sisters,  A'he'nitbah  Woody  and  Donna  Woody. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Marty  Edsitty,  Barney  Mariano,  Clarence  Mariano, 

Merle  Mariano,  Russell  Tom  and  Olson  Thomas. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

November  22,  2003 
Gerald  Ben  Sr. 

ST.  MICHAELS,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Gerald  Ben  Sr.,  32,  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
, Monday,  Nov.  24  at  St.  Michaels  Catholic  Church.  Father  Gilbert 
Schneider  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  St.  Michaels  Cemetery. 

A rosary  will  be  recited  at  6 p.m.,  Sunday,  St.  Michael  High  School 
Chapel . 

Ben  Sr.  died  Nov.  20  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Oct.  7,  1971  in  Shiprock 
into  the  Salt  People  Clan  for  the  Red  House  People  Clan. 

Ben  Sr.  graduated  from  St.  Michaels  High  School  in  1989  and  received  an 
AA  degree  from  Yavapai  College  in  1992.  He  was  employed  with  the  Bureau  of 
Affairs  and  Fort  Defiance  Indian  Health  Service.  His  hobbies  included 
roping,  running,  church  activities  and  softball. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Sharrisa  Lynn  Ben;  son,  Gerald  Ben  Hr.; 
daughters,  Stacey  Geralynn  Ben  and  Shelby  Geraldine  Ben;  parents,  Lucy  and 
Denny  Ben  Sr.;  brothers,  Ronnie  Ben,  Denny  Ben  Hr.,  Daryl  Ben  and  Lyle 
Ben;  and  sister,  Lucinda  Ben-Sandoval . 

Ben  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents,  Hohn  Ben,  Sam  and  Maggie 
Hames . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Ronnie  Ben,  Denny  Ben  Hr.,  Daryl  Ben,  Lyle  Ben,  Deon 
Ben,  and  Michael  Legah. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  St.  Michael  Parish  Hall. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Timothy  Williams 

GALLUP  - Services  for  Timothy  Williams,  50,  will  be  at  10  a.m.,  Monday, 
Nov.  24  at  Red  Rock  Church  of  God,  Red  Rock.  Terry  Goodin  will  officiate. 
Burial  will  follow  at  Rehoboth. 

Williams  died  Nov.  17  in  Albuquerque.  He  was  born  March  17,  1953  into 
the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Meadow  People  Clan. 

Williams  attended  Indian  Hills  and  Wingate  High  School.  He  was  a auto 


mechanic  and  carpenter. 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Eric  Michael  Kee;  daughter,  Tammy  Wynette 
Kee;  and  two  grandchildren. 

Williams  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Mary  E.  and  Nelson 
Williams  Sr.;  wife,  Irene  Williams;  and  a daughter. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Church  Rock  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Roland  Lee  Williams 

WHITECONE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Roland  Williams,  34,  will  be  at  1 p.m., 
today  at  Lady  of  Guadalupe  Church,  Holbrook,  Ariz.  Father  Bill  Welch  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  in  Holbrook. 

Williams  died  Nov.  19  at  Hunters  Point,  Ariz.  He  was  born  Feb.  12,  1969 
in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah  into  the  Zuni  Clan  with  Squash  for  the  Water  Edge 
People  Clan. 

Williams  had  a B.A.  Degree  from  the  University  of  New  Mexico.  He  was 
employed  with  the  Navajo  Nation  Aging  Program.  His  hobbies  included  rodeo, 
and  ranching. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Cihlar  Lee  Williams,  Dustin  Williams  and 
Burk  Williams;  daughters,  Sheena  Nykole  Williams,  Megahonn  Leigh  Williams 
and  Sierra  Crystal  Williams;  parents.  Rose  and  Leroy  Williams  Sr.;  brother 
Leroy  Williams  Dr.;  and  sisters,  Vivian  Deschinney,  Paula  Bain,  Laura  A. 
Williams  and  Aurelia  Williams. 

Williams  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents,  Alfred  and  Annie 
Williams  and  Charley  and  Ellen  Dim. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Louis  Williams  Dr.,  Delbert  Williams,  Herman  Begay, 
Roy  Lee,  Henry  Chee  Dr.  and  Defferson  Biakeddy. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

November  24,  2003 
Arnold  Y.  Nez 

STANDING  ROCK  - Services  for  Arnold  Nez,  34,  will  be  at  10  a.m.,  Tuesday, 
Nov.  25  at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel.  Pastor  Neil  Foerstar  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  private  family  cemetery.  Coyote  Canyon. 

Nez  died  Nov.  21  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  March  22,  1969  in  Santa  Monica, 
Calif,  into  the  Meadow  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Bottom  People  Clan. 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Xavier  Nez  of  Gallup;  daughters,  Alyssa  Nez 
and  Santana  Nez  both  of  Gallup;  parents,  Alice  Marie  and  Allen  Y.  Nez  both 
of  Standing  Rock;  brothers,  Benjamin  Begay  Dr.  of  Phoenix,  Theodore  Begay 
of  Tempe,  Ariz.,  Derry  Elwood  Dr.  of  Aztec,  Dustin  Elwood  of  Gamerco, 

Ronald  Y.  Nez  and  Dack  Willie  Dr.  both  of  Standing  Rock,  Timothy  Begay  and 
Dacob  Willie  both  of  Crownpoint,  Derome  Elwood  and  Dulius  Elwood  both  of 
Farmington;  sisters,  Sophia  Boyd  of  Shiprock,  Caroline  Lizer  of  St. 
Michaels,  Ariz.,  Marilyn  Saunders  of  Gamerco,  Miranda  Elwood,  Brenda  Nez 
and  Priscilla  Willie  all  of  Standing  Rock;  and  grandmother,  Katie  Y.  Nez 
of  Hard  Rock,  Ariz. 

Nez  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents,  Tse ' deeshgizhnii  Nez, 
Bessie  M.  and  Dohn  Willie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Shawn  Boyd,  Derome  Elwood,  Derry  Elwood  Dr.,  Dulius 
Elwood,  Dustin  Elwood  and  Ronald  Nez. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Grace  Annamarie  Barber 

MANUELITO  - Services  for  Grace  Barber,  1,  will  be  at  10  a.m.,  Tuesday, 
Nov.  25  at  Doshua  Generation  for  Desus.  Pastor  Dennis  Gallegos  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Winslow  City  Cemtery,  Winslow,  Ariz. 

Barber  died  Nov.  21  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Sept.  19,  2002  in  Gallup. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Pablita  and  Shane  Barber  both  of  Gallup; 
and  grandparents,  Geraldine  and  Ken  Barber  both  of  Gallup,  Erlinda 
Gonzales  of  Winslow  and  Patrick  Gonzales  of  Hurricane,  Utah. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Darren  Badde  and  Roy  Daquez. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


Mary  Hanes  Arviso  Vallejos 

GALLUP  - Services  for  Mary  Vallejos,  53,  will  be  10  a.m.,  Tuesday,  Nov. 
25  at  Free  Trinity  Navajo  Mission,  Toh  Lah  Kai.  Burial  will  follow  at 
Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Vallejos  died  Nov.  20  in  Chinle,  Ariz.  She  was  born  Dune  30,  1949  in 
Gallup  into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Bitterwater  People  Clan 

Vallejos  graduated  from  Gallup  High  School.  Her  hobbies  including 
crocheting,  and  cooking. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  Marvin  Johnson  and  Shawn  Arviso;  daughters, 
Marianne  Wilson  and  Cheryl  Arviso;  parents,  Tex  and  Marie  Wilson;  brothers 
James  Wilson,  Kee  Wilson,  Kenneth  Lee,  Tommy  Lee  and  Stanley  Wilson; 
sisters,  Louise  Peters  and  Dorothy  Edsitty;  and  seven  grandchildren. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Irvin  B.  Wilson,  Shawn  Arviso,  Drew  Edsitty,  Warren 
Peters,  James  Wilson  and  Gavin  Yazza. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Rock  Springs  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Joanne  Silversmith 

PHOENIX  - Services  for  Joanne  Silversmith,  47,  will  be  at  1 p.m., 
Tuesday,  Nov.  25,  at  Tse  Bonito  Chapel.  Mark  Silversmith  will  officiate. 
Burial  will  follow  at  Gallup  City  Cemetery. 

Silversmith  died  Nov.  19  in  Phoenix.  She  was  born  March  10,  1956  in 
Rehoboth  into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Bitter  Water  People 
Clan . 

Silversmith  graduated  from  Gallup  High  School  and  attended  California 
Computer  Inst,  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  She  was  employed  with  Native  American 
Connections,  Phoenix. 

Survivors  include  her  son,  Joel  Silversmith;  brothers,  David  Silversmith 
and  Marck  Silversmith;  sisters,  Josephine  Joseph,  Ardis  Kelley,  Fannie 
Kinsel,  Anita  Curley,  Anne  Silversmith,  Antionette  Thompson  and  Rose 
Silversmith  and  grandparents,  Ason  Tso  Silversmith  and  Notah  Chee 
Silversmith . 

Silversmith  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Ida  Mary  and  Joe  C. 
Silversmith  and  grandparents . 

Pallbearers  will  be  family  members. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Delbert  Reeder 

BLACK  HAT  - Services  for  Delbert  Reeder,  41,  will  be  at  10  a.m.,  Tuesday 
Nov.  25  at  Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  Chapel.  Burial  will  follow  at  Washingdoon 
Bitoh,  Black  Hat. 

Reeder  died  in  Manuelito.  He  was  born  July  27,  1962  in  Fort  Defiance, 
Ariz.  into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Na  nesh  tezhii  Tachinii 
People  Clan. 

Reeder  attended  Tohatchi  Boarding  School,  Chuska  Boarding  School  and 
graduated  from  Wingate  High  School.  Served  with  the  U.S.  Marines.  He  was 
employed  as  a laborer,  silversmith  and  mechanic.  His  hobby  included  the 
rodeos . 

Survivors  include  his  son,  Delbert  Reeder  Jr.  and  Shane  C.  Reeder; 
daughter,  Kassandra  Reeder;  mother,  Hilda  Cadman;  brothers,  Freddie  Lee 
Reeder  of  Window  Rock,  Calvin  Reeder  of  Gallup,  Emery  Yazzie  of  Church 
Rock,  Theron  Yazzie,  Johnny  Reeder  and  Thomas  Yazzie  both  of  Phoenix; 
sisters,  Evelyn  Pinto  of  Tohatchi,  Hazel  Stoneburner  of  Apopha,  Fla., 
Eugenica  Nez  of  Gallup,  Jennie  Reeder  and  Amelda  Reeder  of  Phoenix. 

Reeder  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Johnson  Reeder;  and 
grandparents,  Mary  Watson  and  Sam  Cadman,  Bonnie  Zah  and  Herbert  Reeder. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Freddie  Lee  Reeder,  Johnny  Reeder,  Thomas  Yazzie, 
Emery  Yazzie  and  Theron  Yazzie. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Hilda  Cadman' s residence. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Carrie  G.  Johnson 

PINEDALE  - Services  for  Carrie  Johnson,  92,  will  be  announced  at  a later 


date. 

Johnson  died  Nov.  21  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Sept.  15,  1911  in  Pinedale 
into  the  Mountain  Cove  People  Clan  for  the  Mexican  People  Clan. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Joshua  Ethan  DeGroat 

MARIANO  LAKE  - Services  for  Joshua  DeGroat,  infant,  will  be  announced  at 
a later  date. 

DeGroat  died  Nov.  21  in  Mariano  Lake.  He  was  born  Aug.  7 in  Gallup  into 
the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Salt  People  Clan. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Gallup  Independent. 

November  17,  2003 
Elvira  Honanie  Gonzales 

Services  for  Elvira  Honanie  Gonzales,  46,  were  held  on  Wednesday, 

October  15,  2003  at  the  First  Indian  Baptist  Church  with  Rev.  A1  Campson 
officiating.  Interment  was  at  Desert  View  Cemetery. 

Elvira  was  born  on  July  27,  1957  in  Winslow.  She  passed  away  on  October 
7,  2003  in  Tucson. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Gilbert  Gonzales  Sr.;  two  sons,  Gilbert 
"Gibbo"  Gonzales  Jr.  and  wife,  Berlinda,  of  Winslow  and  Melvin  Gonzales  and 
wife,  Nemesia,  of  Stockton,  Cali.;  four  sisters,  Wilma  (Roy)  Fredericks  of 
Winslow,  Irma  Dixson  of  Winslow,  Polly  (Kenny)  Doka  of  Fort  McDowell,  and 
Ethel  (Ray)  Passmore  of  Winslow;  one  brother,  Johnny  (Irene)  Honanie  of 
Phoenix;  grandchildren,  Daniel  and  Alvinita  Gonzales,  Christopher  Smith, 
Dominic,  Juanita,  Melvin  Jr.,  Fabian,  Emiliano  and  Francesca  Gonzales; 
numerous  aunts,  uncles,  cousins,  nieces  and  nephews. 

She  is  preceded  in  death  by  her  father  and  mother,  Alonzo  and  Cleo 
Honanie,  and  brother,  Melvin  Honanie. 

Arrangements  were  under  the  direction  of  Greer's  Mortuary  of  Winslow. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Winslow  Mail. 

November  20,  2003 
Ralph  Cameron 

Ralph  Cameron,  88  of  Maricopa  Village  in  Laveen  proudly  went  home  to  be 
with  his  Creator  on  Friday,  November  14,  2003,  in  the  morning,  his 
favorite  time  of  the  day.  He  was  born  on  June  2,  1915  in  Maricopa  Village, 
Laveen,  Arizona. 

He  attended  the  U.  S.  Government  boarding  school  Phoenix  Indian  School 
starting  in  1924  where  upon  graduation  he  and  hundreds  of  other  Indian 
boys  at  the  Phoenix  School  joined  company  F of  the  Arizona  National  Guard, 
an  all-Indian  company  in  the  nation  to  this  day.  Ralph  served  with  great 
pride  as  a citizen-soldier  in  the  158th  Infantry  Regiment  National  Guard 
Unit,  also  known  as  "The  Bushmasters"  who  earned  their  place  among  the 
Pacific  Theater's  finest  fighting  men  of  WWII,  (1940).  He  is  a Purple 
Heart  recepient. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  Delfina  Marquez  Cameron  of  Laveen;  daughters, 
Winona  Caraway  of  Phoenix  and  Wilma  Cameron  of  Laveen;  sons,  Arthur 
Cameron  of  Los  Angeles,  CA,  Ronald  Thomas,  Sr.  of  Parker,  AZ;  and  11 
grandchildren  and,  10  great-grandchildren. 

He  is  preceded,  in  death  by  his  first  wife,  Susie  Thomas  Cameron;  Sons 
Leroy  Cameron  and,  Lleylyn  George;  daughters,  Tonia  Jaramillo  and  Evelyn 
George;  and  grandson  Gaylurd  Redbird,  Jr. 

A celebration  of  Ralph's  life  will  take  place  on  Friday,  November  21, 

2003  from  6-10:00  PM.  Pee-Posh  Service  Center  (District  7).  Maricopa 
Village,  83rd  Ave.  & Baseline  Rd.,  Laveen,  AZ.  Traditional  services  to 
follow  directly  at  10:00  PM. 

Bunker's  Garden  Chapel  handled  the  arrangements . 


November  22,  2003 


Carey  Zane  Epaloose 

Carey  Zane  Epaloose,  39  of  Kindred,  N.D.  (formerly  of  Glendale,  AZ  and 
Zuni,  NM)  went  home  to  be  with  his  creator  on  Thursday,  11/13/03.  He  was 
born  8/17/64  in  Zuni,  NM.  He  attended  the  Phoenix  Indian  School  and  later 
drove  for  3B  Hunt  Transp.  out  of  Phx.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was 
employed  by  Bobcat  Co. 

Some  of  his  happiest  times  were  spent  visiting  his  family  on  the 
reservation,  attending  Pow  Wow's  and  swap  meets,  and  riding  his  Harley 
with  his  friends. 

He  is  survived  by  his  companion  Rhonda  Gurley  of  Kindred,  ND;  Mother 
Jenny  Eustace,  Grandmother  Jane  Eustace  and  Step-father  Curtis  Kucate  of 
Zuni,  NM;  Sister  Kathy  (Lou  Mallion)  of  Roswell;  Niece  Shelly  Yunie  and 
her  children  Alexis  and  Arraya  Peywa  and  numerous  Aunts,  Uncles  and 
Cousins  of  Zuni. 

Preparations  were  performed  by  Chino  Valley  Mortuary  . A celebration  of 
his  life  was  held  in  Zuni,  NM  on  Monday  11/17/03  with  traditional  services 
beginning  at  sunrise  Tuesday,  11/18/03.  Carey  was  a true  friend  to  all  who 
knew  him  and  he  will  be  greatly  missed  and  his  memory  held  in  our  hearts. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Arizona  Republic. 

November  20,  2003 

Bessie  Lloyd 

Bessie  Lloyd,  of  Clinton,  Okla.,  died  Nov.  17,  2003.  She  was  62.  She 
was  born  June  20,  1941,  in  Tolani,  to  Elsie  Riggs.  She  grew  up  in  Leupp 
and  graduated  from  Winslow  High  School.  She  moved  to  California  for  a 
short  time  before  moving  to  Oklahoma  in  1965  to  attend  Southwestern  State 
College. 

She  worked  for  the  Department  of  Human  Services  and  for  the  TB 
Sanitorium.  In  1968,  she  married  Arthur  Lloyd  in  Kansas.  They  moved  back 
to  Leupp  where  she  taught  school.  Mrs.  Lloyd  returned  to  Clinton  and 
worked  for  the  Indian  Health  Services  for  28  years  before  retiring  in  2003 
She  loved  football  and  following  her  sons'  games. 

Mrs.  Lloyd  is  survived  by  her  sons,  James  and  Arthur  Jr.,  both  of 
Clinton,  Okla.;  stepson  Keith  Tall  Bear  of  Watonga;  mother  Elsie  Riggs  of 
Flagstaff;  sisters  Margaret  Tom  of  Window  Rock,  Jeanie  Haskie  of  Tsalie, 
Margery  White  of  Flagstaff,  Lorraine  Yazzie,  Lula  Leonheart,  Carol  Robbins 
Mary  Yazzie  and  Verleen  Bowman;  brothers  Joe  Yazzie  of  Leupp,  Harry  Yazzie 
Harvey  Riggs,  Benson  Riggs,  Jess  Riggs  Sr.  and  Eugene  Riggs,  all  of 
Flagstaff;  four  grandchildren;  an  uncle;  a dear  friend;  and  a host  of 
nieces,  nephews  and  cousins. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father,  her  husband,  a daughter  Diane 
and  a brother  Paul  Yazzie. 

Funeral  services  will  be  Friday  at  11  a.m.  in  the  True  Gospel  Church  in 
Clinton.  Burial  will  be  in  the  Clinton  Cemetery. 

Stanley-Lee  Funeral  Home  is  handling  the  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2003  Arizona  Daily  Sun. 

November  21,  2003 
Tommy  Dean  Ridley 

Tommy  Dean  Ridley,  age  51,  of  Farm  Creek  died  November  10,  2003  in 
Roosevelt . 

He  was  born  April  21,  1952  in  Roosevelt  to  Richard  and  Doris  UncaSam 
Ridley. 

Tom  was  a graduate  of  Union  High  School  who  loved  to  hunt,  fish  and  be  a 
pick-up  man  for  rodeos.  He  enjoyed  his  cattle,  horses  and  buffalo. 

He  is  survived  by  his  sisters  Patsy  Ridley,  Farm  Creek;  Zozette  Gates, 
Ft.  Yates,  ND;  Louise  (Lynn)  Burson,  Yellowstone  Subdivision;  and  Debbie 
Ridley,  Ft.  Duchesne. 

Funeral  services  were  held  Friday,  November  14,  2003  in  the  St. 
Elizabeth's  Episcopal  Church  in  Whiterocks. 


Burial  in  the  Red  Cedar  Knoll  Cemetery  under  direction  of  the  Hullinger 
Mortuary. 

Laraine  Reed  Nielson 

Laraine  Reed  Nielson,  age  75,  of  Myton,  died  November  9,  2003  at  the 
Uintah  Basin  Medical  Center. 

She  was  born  Duly  12,  1928  in  Fort  Duchesne  to  Dames  B.  and  Rachel 
Burson  Reed. 

She  married  Norman  Nielson  March  1,  1948,  he  died  August  15,  1984. 

Laraine  lived  a number  of  years  in  Idaho  and  worked  in  ware  houses  and 
in  the  potatoes,  she  had  also  worked  as  an  aid  in  a Nursing  Home.  She 
loved  to  go  to  Pow  Wows  and  to  gamble,  playing  roulette  and  the  slots.  She 
enjoyed  being  with  her  family. 

She  is  survived  by  children  Norma  (Lyle)  Bird,  Myton;  Clarinda  Hayes, 
Whiterocks  road,  Elliotte  (Sandy)  Nielson,  and  Elizabeth  (Phillip)  Berry, 
all  of  Vernal;  11  grandchildren,  18  great  grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  her  parents,  a son  Doyle  Lee  Nielson,  brothers 
and  sisters.  Bud  Reed,  Bush  Reed,  Glen  Reed,  Wilson  Reed,  Anita  Reyos  and 
Ramona  Reed.  Grandson,  Rocky  Bird,  Ricky  Nielson,  and  Elliotte  Doyle 
Nielson.  She  was  the  last  of  a proud  family. 

Funeral  services  held  Wednesday,  November  12,  2003  at  10:00  AM  at  the  St 
Elizabeth  Episcopal  Church  in  Whiterocks. 

Burial  in  the  Reed-Farm  Creek  Cemetery  under  direction  of  the  Hullinger 
Mortuary. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Uintah  Basin  Standard/Roosevelt,  UT. 

November  19,  2003 
Derry  Dones 

Derry  Dones  was  a lifelong  resident  of  Tulalip,  WA.  He  was  a great 
fisherman  and  loved  the  family  trade.  He  lived  his  life  to  the  fullest.  He 
loved  baseball  and  his  team  couldn't  wait  for  him  to  get  up  to  bat  as  it 
was  always  an  automatic  homerun.  Teams  from  all  around  loved  to  come  watch 
Tulalip  play  because  they  had  Derry  on  their  team. 

While  Derry  was  in  the  Army,  he  was  an  aviation  mechanic.  During  his 
career  as  a welder,  he  built  fishing  boats  for  Alaska  Fishery.  He  also 
helped  to  build  the  Washington  State  Ferries.  Derry  worked  for  Tulalip 
Tribes  as  a logging  mechanic  for  many,  many  years.  As  logging  was 
beginning  to  lag,  the  tribe  was  able  to  fund  a canoe  project. 

Since  Derry  had  worked  on  many  different  carving  projects  over  the  years 
he  was  chosen  by  the  Board  to  be  the  lead  on  this  new  endeavor  for  the 
tribe.  Doe  Gobin  worked  as  an  assistant  to  Derry  while  completing  his 
first  canoe  project.  Since  that  project,  Derry  had  become  a renowned 
Master  Carver  throughout  the  Northwest.  He  had  helped  many  other  tribes  do 
their  first  canoe  projects  and  had  completed  two  additional  canoes  for 
Tulalip.  He  completed  his  first  strip  canoe  Duly  of  2003.  Derry  was  not 
only  a canoe  carver,  but  he  was  also  a carving  teacher.  He  taught  classes 
to  all  ages,  people  learned  to  carve  paddles,  big  and  small  masks,  cedar 
combs,  bowls  and  many  other  beautiful  works  from  cedar. 

Derry  was  not  only  a teacher,  but  was  also  a student.  He  was  always 
traveling  to  different  places  to  learn  how  to  further  his  knowledge  of 
carving  and  working  with  cedar  in  general.  Derry  also  became  very  good 
with  cedar  hat  and  basket  making.  He  was  also  a very  good  artist  studying 
the  differences  between  Northern  Salish  Styles  and  Coast-Salish  Styles. 
Derry  was  proud  to  be  CoastSalish  and  he  would  never  fail  to  let  you  know 
it.  He  would  make  drums  and  have  Co-Salish  designs  put  on  them.  He  was  not 
a greedy  man  as  he  would  give  just  about  anything  to  you  if  you  needed  it 
and  he  had  it. 

Derry  was  a wonderful  husband,  father,  grandfather  and  an  uncle  to  all 
of  the  Tulalip  Canoe  Family.  Loved  ones  left  behind  are  his  beloved  wife, 
Shirley  W.  Dones  of  40  years;  daughters,  Angie,  Dackie,  Penny,  Carla  Rose 
and  Tillie  Do  Dones,  all  of  Tulalip;  grandchildren,  Carl  Romero,  Derry 
Dones,  Kelsey  Dones,  Chambray  Burleson,  Dillon  Carpenter,  Loyal  Carpenter, 
Darell  Carpenter,  Brandi  Moore,  Dordayne  Dones-Scalf,  Dohnathon  Trobee  and 


Synille  Stevens,  all  of  Tulalip;  as  well  as  honorary  daughters,  Natalia 
Rogers,  Darkfeather  and  Bibiana  Anchetta;  sisters,  Linda  Smith  and  husband 
Dim  of  Longbeach,  Cecelia  Morris  of  Bellingham;  brothers,  Ralph  McIntosh 
of  Lynnwood,  Raymond  Fryberg  Sr.  and  wife  Sheryl  of  Tulalip;  numerous 
nieces  and  nephews;  The  Tulalip  Canoe  Family  and  the  Tribal  Journey 
Society. 

Preceded  in  death  by  Carl  and  Cecelia  Jones,  Lillian  Williams,  Raymond 
Fryberg,  Rosemary  (Dolly)  Hill,  Buck  Jones,  Bobby  Jones,  Leonard  (Penny) 
Jones,  Carl  Jones  Jr.,  Juanita  Jones,  Johnny  Jones,  Lawrence  Jones  and 
Jackie  Tom. 

Visitation  will  be  held  at  2:00pm  on  Thursday,  November  20,  2003  at 
Schaefer-Shipman  Funeral  Home  and  after  3:00pm  at  Tulalip  Tribal  Center. 

An  Interfaith  Service  will  be  held  at  6:00pm  on  Thursday,  November  20th 
and  the  Funeral  Service  will  be  held  10:00am  on  Friday,  November  21st, 
both  at  Tulalip  Tribal  Center.  Burial  will  follow  at  Mission  Beach 
Cemetery. 

Kevin  Cheer 

April  1,  1982-Nov.  15,  2003 

Kevin  is  survived  by  his  daughter  Neveah  Kaleikaumaka  Greenman-Cheer 
(her  name  means  "the  beloved  child  to  be  looked  upon  with  loving  eyes"); 
parents  Stanley  Cheer,  Sr.  and  Teena  Spencer;  brother  Stanley  Cheer,  Jr.; 
sisters,  Carla  and  Aneeta  Cheer;  grandparent  Violet  M.  Harvey  Napolean. 

He  was  predeceased  by  Richard  E.  Spencer;  Arnold  and  Barbara  Cheer; 
numerous  aunts,  uncles  and  extended  family. 

He  loved  basketball,  fishing  and  cooking. 

Visitation  will  be  held  on  Wednesday,  November  19th  from  1:00  until 
3:00pm  at  Schaefer-Shipman  Funeral  Home.  The  rosary  will  be  said  on 
Wednesday  at  7:00pm  at  the  Tulalip  Tribal  Center.  The  Funeral  Service  will 
be  held  on  Thursday  at  10:00am  at  the  Tulalip  Tribal  Center.  Burial  will 
follow  at  Mission  Beach  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Daily  Herald  Co.,  Everett,  Wash. 

November  21,  2003 
Gary  Farmer  Jr. 

FORT  HALL  - Gary  Farmer,  Jr.,  23,  of  Fort  Hall,  died  Wednesday,  November 
19,  2003,  at  the  Portneuf  Medical  Center  East  in  Pocatello,  Idaho. 

He  was  born  July  24,  1980,  in  Pocatello,  Idaho,  the  son  of  Gary  Farmer 
Sr.,  and  Sevina  Rose  Pooengerah.  Gary  attended  Tyhee  and  Hawthorne  grade 
schools,  and  graduated  from  Highland  High  School. 

He  worked  as  a laborer  in  the  construction  business.  He  enjoyed 
basketball  and  all  outdoor  sports. 

He  is  survived  by  a son,  Tyvan  Jake  Goodrider,  of  Fort  Hall;  parents, 
Gary  Farmer  Sr.,  and  Sevina  Rose  Pooengerah,  of  Ross  Fork  Creek;  two 
brothers,  James  Farmer  and  Robbie  Farmer,  both  of  Fort  Hall;  and  paternal 
grandmother,  Esther  Calico  Farmer,  of  Ross  Fork;  paternal  grandparents, 

Joe  Farmer  and  Eunice  Fisher,  of  Ross  Fork.  He  was  preceded  in  death  by 
maternal  grandparents,  Charles  Pooengerah  and  Rita  Ponzo,  and  paternal 
grandfather,  Davis  Farmer,  uncles,  Curtis  Farmer,  Blaine  Farmer  and  Wade 
Farmer,  all  of  Ross  Fork,  and  Telford  Pooengerah,  of  Fort  Hall,  one  aunt. 
Pasty  Pooengerah  of  Fort  Hall. 

A traditional  burial  service  will  be  held  2 p.m.  Monday,  November  24, 
2003,  at  the  Ross  Fork  Creek  Cemetery.  His  body  will  be  taken  to  the  home 
of  his  grandmother,  Esther  Calico  Farmer,  on  Punkin  Lane  in  Ross  Fork, 
where  friends  and  family  may  visit  from  10  a.m.  on  Saturday,  November  22, 
2003,  until  time  of  services  on  Monday.  If  questions,  call  237-0269  or 
221-0409  or  221  2936. 

Services  are  under  the  direction  of  Hawker  Funeral  Home,  Blackfoot. 
Copyright  c.  2003  Pocatella  Idaho  State  Journal. 

November  18,  2003 


Becky  Darlene  Hutchinson 

ETHETE  - Funeral  services  for  Becky  Darlene  Hutchinson,  47,  will  be 
conducted  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday,  Nov.  19,  in  Blue  Sky  Hall  in  Ethete  by 
Rollie  Friday  and  Patricia  Bergie.  Interment  will  be  in  Sacajawea  Cemetery 
in  Fort  Washakie. 

Evening  services  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  today,  Nov.  18,  in  the  hall.  A 
wake  will  follow  at  the  home  of  her  father  and  stepmother.  Burton  Sr.  and 
Joyce  Hutchinson,  in  Ethete. 

She  died  Nov.  15,  2003,  at  Wyoming  Medical  Center  in  Casper. 

Born  Nov.  17,  1956,  in  Lander,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Luella  Washington 
Perdash  and  Burton  Hutchinson  Sr.;  raised  on  the  Wind  River  Indian 
Reservation  in  the  Ethete  area;  and  attended  Mill  Creek  and  Wyoming  Indian 
High  schools,  school  in  New  Mexico  and  Intermountain  Indian  School  in 
Brigham  City,  Utah. 

In  addition  to  her  father  and  stepmother,  survivors  include  her  daughter 
Rosetta  Maggie  Hutchinson  of  Lander;  four  sisters,  Jessica  Stewart  of  Fort 
Washakie,  Martina  Pogue  of  Salt  Lake  City,  Melva  Brown  of  Ethete  and 
Mervene  Brown  of  Beaver  Creek;  four  brothers.  Burton  Darrell  Hutchinson  Jr 
and  his  wife  of  Ethete,  Wayne  Perdash  of  Fort  Hall,  Idaho,  and  George 
Leonard  and  Fred  WallowingBull,  both  of  Ethete;  two  grandchildren;  a 
goddaughter.  Miracle  Manzanares;  and  numerous  aunts,  uncles,  nieces, 
nephews  and  cousins. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother;  a brother.  Sonny  Hutchinson; 
two  sisters,  Adrian  Tyler  and  Mavis  Tinno;  and  grandparents,  Josephine 
Brown,  Maggie  Iron,  Lilly  Norah,  Charles  Washington  and  Judson  Hutchinson. 

Wind  Dancer  Funeral  Home  of  Fort  Washakie  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Casper  Star-Tribune  published  by  Lee  Publications,  Inc., 
a subsidiary  of  Lee  Enterprises,  Incorporated. 

November  24,  2003 

Nellie  Tallbull  Beartusk 

LAME  DEER  - Nellie  Tallbull  Beartusk,  "Ma ' eseeota ' e - Red  Medicine 
Woman,"  74,  of  Lame  Deer,  passed  away  in  her  home  surrounded  by  family  on 
Saturday,  Nov.  22,  2003. 

Nellie  was  born  on  Jan.  5,  1929,  to  Charles  and  Mary  (Brady)  Tallbull  at 
Muddy  Creek.  She  received  her  education  at  the  Northern  Cheyenne  Boarding 
School  in  Busby  and  grew  up  around  the  Muddy  Creek  and  Lame  Deer  areas. 

She  married  Jerome  Beartusk,  Jr.,  on  Feb.  2,  1960  and  the  couple  made 
their  home  in  Lame  Deer.  She  worked  as  a Community  Health  Representative 
(CHR)  in  Lame  Deer  and  was  a Foster  Parent  for  many  years,  opening  her 
heart  and  home  to  all.  Nellie  enjoyed  being  around  her  grandchildren, 
crossword  puzzles,  reading,  embroidery,  and  beadwork. 

Nellie  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  stepfather,  Albert 
Tallbull;  her  husband,  Jerome  "Jiggs"  Beartusk,  Jr.;  her  daughter, 
Bernadette  Ann  Beartusk;  and  her  brothers.  Bill,  Charles,  Henry,  Joe, 
Matthew  and  Russell  Tallbull. 

Survivors  include  her  daughters,  Jeri  (Merlin)  Beartusk,  Jeromena 
Beartusk,  Myrtle  Beartusk,  Jermaine  (Horace,  Jr.)  Littlesun,  Lucinda 
(Michael)  Burns,  Lillian  Sullivant,  and  Althea  (Clifford)  Foote;  her  son, 
Harlan  (Barbara)  Tallbull;  brothers.  Nelson  Tallbull  and  Jacob  Tallbull; 

30  grandchildren;  20  great-grandchildren;  and  one  remaining  sister-in-law, 
Ella  Tallbull. 

Wake  service  will  be  at  7 p.m.,  Monday  evening,  at  the  "White  House"  in 
Lame  Deer.  Funeral  service  will  be  at  2 p.m.,  Tuesday,  Nov.  25,  at  the  LDS 
Church  in  Lame  Deer.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  Tallbull  Family  Cemetery  at 
Muddy  Creek.  Bullis  Mortuary  of  Hardin  has  been  entrusted  with  the 
arrangements . 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter,  Valierian  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 


November  21,  2003 


Kathleen  Stringer 

Browning  Native  and  bookkeeper  Kathleen  A.  (Higgins)  Stringer,  74,  died 
of  natural  causes  Nov.  3,  2003  at  the  North  Valley  Hospital  in  Whitefish. 

Mass  of  the  Resurrection  was  celebrated  at  11  a.m.,  Nov.  7,  at  St. 
Richard's  Catholic  Church,  in  Columbia  Falls,  with  Reverend  3oe  Pat  Moran 
officiating.  Burial  followed  in  the  Woodlawn  Cemetery.  Funeral 
arrangements  were  handled  by  Dennis  Schoepp  of  Columbia  Mortuary. 

Colleen  was  born  to  Dave  and  Alice  (Bird)  Higgins  on  Feb.  12,  1929,  in 
Browning  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation. 

Survivors  include  her  sons.  Shannon  Stringer  of  Columbia  Falls  and  Mitch 
Stringer  of  Wichita,  Kan.;  a daughter,  Mary  (Stringer)  Babcock,  of  Sun 
Valley,  Idaho;  a brother,  Larry  Higgins  of  Cut  Bank;  and  numerous 
grandchildren . 

Colleen  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Clifford;  her  brother,  Don 
Higgins;  and  sisters  Patricia  (Higgins)  Mosley  and  Donna  (Higgins)  Shildt. 

Leo  Sure  Chief  Sr. 

Leo  Sure  Chief  Sr.,  77,  a rancher  and  chief  of  the  Heart  Butte  community, 
died  of  natural  causes  Tuesday,  Nov.  11,  2003  at  a Browning  hospital. 

Funeral  Mass  was  11  a.m.  Monday  at  Little  Flower  Parish,  with  burial  in 
Sure  Chief  Cemetery  in  Big  Badger.  Day  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of 
arrangements . 

He  was  raised  in  Heart  Butte  and  attended  school  in  Heart  Butte  and 
boarding  school.  He  married  Margaret  Mary  New  Rode  in  St.  Anne's  Catholic 
Church  on  1989. 

He  was  a rancher  in  the  Heart  Butte  and  Big  Badger  area,  he  was  also  the 
chief  of  Heart  Butte  and  a member  of  the  Heart  Butte  Society.  He  enjoyed 
bronc  riding  in  his  younger  years,  loved  to  play  cards,  tell  old-time 
stories,  traveling  and  picnicking. 

Survivors,  all  of  Browning,  include  children  Leona  Sure  Chief  Pitts, 
Malcolm  Sure  Chief  and  Leo  Sure  Chief  3r.;  foster  children  Val  Westwolf, 
Debra  Paul,  Shirley  Westwolf,  Cherry  Mittens,  Margaret  After  Buffalo, 

Edwin  Champine,  Gary  Dog  Taking  Gun,  Deon  Mittens  and  Duane  Mittens; 
sisters  Eunice  Skunkcap,  Deloris  Kipp  and  Dulianne  Sure  Chief;  brothers 
Victor  Sure  Chief  and  Harvey  Sure  Chief;  and  numerous  grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Margaret  Mary  New  Robe  Sure  Chief, 
sisters  Mary  Spotted  Eagle  and  Gladis  Sure  Chief  and  a brother  Phillip 
Sure  Chief,  3r. 

Melvin  Tailfeathers 

Melvin  Tailfeathers,  60,  of  East  Glacier,  an  artist  and  cartoonist  for 
the  Glacier  Reporter,  died  of  natural  causes  Thursday,  Nov.  13,  2003  at 
his  home. 

His  funeral  was  11  a.m.  Tuesday  at  Little  Flower  Parish,  with  burial  in 
Two  Medicine  Cemetery.  Day  Funeral  Home  is  handling  arrangements. 

He  was  born  March  24,  1943,  in  Browning,  and  raised  in  Two  Medicine. 

He  was  a member  of  the  East  Glacier  Park  Pikuni  Development.  His  love 
was  his  art  and  his  cartoons,  which  were  published  weekly  in  the  Glacier 
Reporter.  Dewey  Heavy  Runner  and  the  Blackfeet  honorary  council  honored 
his  cartoon  work  at  Heart  Butte  Indian  Days  in  August,  and  it  was  one  of 
the  highlights  of  his  life. 

He  loved  his  wife,  children  and  all  of  his  grandchildren,  as  well  as  his 
brothers  and  sisters  and  their  families.  He  enjoyed  all  the  time  he  spent 
with  them. 

Melvin  was  the  last  fluent  Blackfeet  language  speaker  in  our  family.  How 
we  will  miss  his  prayers.  Now  he  is  with  the  Lord,  whom  he  loved  most  of 
all. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Alice  Tailfeathers  of  East  Glacier; 
daughters  Janice  Tailfeathers,  loan  Edwards  and  Ramona  Tailfeathers,  all 
of  Browning;  stepdaughters  Kristen  Handshoe  and  Katie  Kassel,  Cheryl  Bair 
and  Carla  Robinson,  all  of  Indiana;  sons  Patrick  Tailfeathers  and  Ronald 
Tailfeathers  of  Browning;  stepsons  Joseph  Ridderheim  and  David  Ridderheim 


of  Indiana;  sisters  Anna  Lee  Madman,  Mary  Belcourt,  Elizabeth  Tailfeathers 
and  Margaret  Tailfeathers  all  of  Browning;  brothers  Tom  Tailfeathers  of 
Two  Medicine  and  Bob  Tailfeathers  of  Browning;  18  grandchildren  and  two 
great-grandchildren . 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  an  infant  son,  Melvin  Tailfeathers;  brothers 
Marvin,  Lawrence  and  George;  a sister,  Patricia;  and  his  parents,  George 
and  Nancy  Tailfeathers. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

November  20,  2003 

Augustine  Antoinette  "Girl"  Mathias,  47 

Augustine  Antoinette  "Girl"  Mathias,  47,  passed  away  peacefully  at  her 
home  in  Elmo  on  Nov.  18,  2003. 

She  was  born  on  Aug.  27,  1956,  in  St.  Ignatius,  to  Tony  and  Vivian 
Mathias.  Girl  did  not  sit  back  and  let  life  happen,  she  made  life  happen. 
She  braved  this  world  with  more  caring  and  compassion  than  anyone  we  knew. 
She  was  a true  believer  in  her  Kootenai  tradition. 

She  attended  Intermountain  College  in  Utah  and  Southwestern  Indian 
Polytechnical  Institute  in  Albuquerque,  N.M.  She  later  attended  Salish 
Kootenai  College. 

Girl  participated  in  social  gatherings  and  Kootenai  ceremonies  to  the 
fullest.  She  always  made  time  for  everyone.  Her  interests  involved: 
photography,  cosmetic  sales,  beading,  hunting  and  pow-wows.  You  could 
always  count  on  her  presence  where  a stickgame  was  about  to  break  out.  As 
much  as  she  loved  playing  stickgame  she  could  not  tolerate  the  "wrong  song. 
" She  was  also  known  for  her  hunting  capabilities. 

"Our  lives  will  never  be  the  same  without  our  precious  mother,  aunt, 
loving  sister,  caring  niece  and  precious  granddaughter . We  will  forever 
cherish  our  memories  of  the  delightful  woman  we  affectionately  knew  as 
Girl.  So  now,  we  send  our  beloved  Girl  to  the  happy  hunting  grounds  in  the 
sky.  You  remain  a part  of  us  and  shall  live  on  in  our  hearts  forever." 

She  is  survived  by  her  loving  son,  Baptiste  "Bono"  Mathias  of  the  family 
home  in  Elmo;  sisters,  Francine  and  Doe  Dupuis  of  Pablo,  and  Marcia  and 
Rob  Carman  of  Ronan;  grandmothers,  Adeline  Mathias  of  Dayton,  and  Helen 
Charlo  of  Elmo;  aunties,  Catherine  Hamel  of  Pablo,  and  Margaret  and  Ken 
Friedlander  of  Bonners  Ferry,  Idaho;  her  "best  bud"  Linda  Michel;  and 
numerous  cousins,  nieces,  nephews,  great-nieces  and  great-nephews.  She 
leaves  behind  her  dog,  Mak. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Antoine  and  Vivian  (Charlo) 
Mathias;  grandfather.  Chief  Baptiste  Mathias;  and  foster  mother,  Annie 
Keenan  Espinoza. 

Traditional  wake  services  began  on  Wednesday,  Nov.  19,  2003  at  5 p.m.  at 
the  Elmo  Hall.  Rosary  will  held  on  8 p.m.  today.  Mass  of  the  Resurrection 
will  be  held  11  a.m.  Friday  at  the  Elmo  Hall.  Burial  will  follow  at  the 
Dayton  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  by  Grogan  Funeral  Home  of  Poison. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Daily  Inter  Lake/Kalispell,  MT. 

November  20,  2003 
Gary  Lyn  Black  Eagle 

WOLF  POINT  --  Gary  Lyn  Black  Eagle,  42,  a Glasgow  native  who  was  known 
as  the  "Root  Man"  because  of  his  fondness  for  echinacea,  died  Sunday  at 
his  home  in  Wolf  Point.  The  coroner  has  not  determined  the  cause  of  death. 

A wake  is  6 p.m.  today  at  the  Red  Whip  Center  in  Fort  Belknap.  His 
funeral  is  10  a.m.  Friday  at  the  center,  with  burial  in  Pony  Hill  Cemetery 
at  Fort  Belknap.  Adams  Funeral  Home  of  Malta  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Survivors  include  his  companion.  Misty  Baker  of  Wolf  Pont;  daughters 
Tierra  and  Sidney  of  Coeur  d'Alene,  Idaho,  Brittney  Tift  of  Moscow,  Idaho, 
and  Amber  Hopkins  of  Poplar;  his  mother,  Donna  Black  Eagle  of  Nashua;  his 
father,  Thomas  Black  Eagle  Sr.  of  Frazer;  sisters  Marilyn  Clancy  of  Wolf 
Point,  Kim  Black  Eagle  of  Frazer  and  Brenda  Hopkins  of  Nashua;  brothers 


Thomas  Black  Eagle  Dr.  and  Mark  Black  Eagle  of  Wolf  Point,  Matt  Black 
Eagle  of  Nashua  and  Cordell  Black  Eagle  of  Miles  City;  and  a grandmother, 
Esther  Dumont  of  Harlem. 

November  21,  2003 

Duane  Dale  Boy  Chief 

BROWNING  - Duane  Dale  Boy  Chief,  28,  a Marine  Corps  veteran,  police 
officer  and  student,  died  Saturday  in  a one-vehicle  accident  on  Cut  Bank 
Creek,  north  of  Browning. 

A wake  is  in  progress  at  Old  Eagle  Shields  in  Browning.  His  funeral  is 
11  a.m.  Saturday  at  Little  Flower  Parish,  with  burial  in  St.  Anne's 
Cemetery  at  Heart  Butte.  Day  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Survivors,  all  of  Browning,  include  his  partner,  Rita  Do  Wild  Gun; 
daughters  Ceyenna  and  Shanyce  Boy  Chief;  a son,  Sholam  Boy  Chief;  parents 
Laurie  and  Willie  Vielle,  Freddie  and  Bernadine  Boy  Chief,  Carol  and  Shawn 
Garrow,  Napi  Edwards  and  Lester  Crow  Sr.;  sisters  Krystal  Crow,  Amy  Crow, 
Donnha  Boy  Chief,  Lindsay  Garrow,  Darci  Boy  Chief,  Shelley  Vielle  and 
Summer  Crow;  brothers  Colin  Boy  Chief,  Sam  Crow,  Nathaniel  Boy  Chief, 

Xavier  Boy  Chief,  Casey  Garrow,  Lester  Crow  Dr.,  Waylon  Crow,  Harlan  Crow, 
Cody  Crow  and  Martin  St.  Goddard;  and  grandparents  Loretta  Roundine, 

Thomas  New  Robe,  Rosalie  Trombley,  Verda  Edwards,  Dave  Roundine  Sr.,  In 
Dun  Edwards  and  Freddie  Old  Rock. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
November  21,  2003 
Benjamin  Lodge 

HAYS  - Benjamin  Paul  "Benito"  Lodge,  78,  whose  Gros  Ventre  Indian  name 
Na-Gya-Nee-Da-Ya  means  Cloud  Chief,  died  Tuesday,  Nov.  18,  2003,  at  a 
Havre  hospital  due  to  natural  causes. 

A funeral  Mass  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Saturday  in  St.  Paul's  Recreation 
Center  with  military  burial  honors  at  Roadside  Cemetery.  A wake  and  rosary 
will  begin  today  at  7 p.m.  in  St.  Paul's  Recreation  Center. 

Ben  was  born  on  Dan.  1,  1925,  at  Fort  Belknap  Hospital  to  Fred  and 
Pauline  (Big  Horse)  Lodge.  He  attended  schools  in  Oklahoma  and  graduated 
from  Chemewa  High  School  in  Chemewa,  Ore. 

Ben  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  during  World  War  II  as  a medical  technician. 
He  returned  to  Fort  Belknap,  where  he  worked  as  a firefighter  for  Forestry, 
worked  on  farms  and  ranches,  did  carpenter  work  and  did  various  jobs  for 
the  senior  citizens  center  at  Fort  Belknap  in  the  Green  Thumb  program.  Ben 
was  also  involved  with  the  Hays  Senior  Citizens  Center  where  he  made  a lot 
of  good  friends. 

Ben  enjoyed  cooking,  attending  and  videotaping  powwows,  listening  to 
powwow  music,  playing  bingo,  playing  horseshoes  and  cribbage,  and  taking 
Polaroid  pictures  of  family  and  friends.  Ben  enjoyed  helping  at  branding 
and  fishing. 

He  was  a resident  of  Northern  Montana  Care  Center  since  1999. 

Ben  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  three  brothers  and  one  sister. 
Survivors  include  his  sisters.  Birdie  Mae  Shortman  and  Annabelle  Thomas, 
both  of  Hays,  and  numerous  nieces  and  nephews. 

Arrangements  are  by  Edwards  Funeral  Home  of  Chinook. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Havre  Daily  News. 

November  18,  2003 

Helga  Adams,  85 
Koyuk 

Lifelong  Alaskan  Helga  Hilda  "Kiukkaq"  Adams,  85,  died  Nov.  9,  2003,  at 
Alaska  Native  Medical  Center  in  Anchorage,  surrounded  by  family  members. 

A service  was  Friday  at  Koyuk  Covenant  Church.  Burial  was  in  Koyuk 
Cemetery. 

Ms.  Adams  was  born  Sept.  5,  1918,  to  Milton  and  Beda  Nagaruk  Adams  in 


Haycock  on  the  Seward  Peninsula  near  Koyuk.  She  was  a member  of  the 
Evangelical  Covenant  Church. 

She  raised  four  children,  Dim,  Steve,  Emily  and  Marie,  with  the  help  of 
her  mother. 

Ms.  Adams  worked  as  a short-order  cook  at  the  mining  and  construction 
camps  on  the  Seward  Peninsula. 

Her  family  wrote:  "In  her  younger  days,  she  was  an  accomplished  and 
self-taught  mandolin  player  and  was  often  asked  to  play  at  church  services. 
Helga  lived  in  Koyuk  to  care  for  her  elderly  mother,  then  moved  to 
Unalakleet  in  1972.  In  1998,  she  moved  back  to  Koyuk,  where  her  son  Dim, 
daughter  Emily  and  grandson  Martin  Dr.  and  his  wife,  Nina,  cared  for  her. 

"Helga  was  an  expert  parka  and  mukluk  sewer  and  knitted  endless  pairs  of 
socks.  Everyone  received  socks  for  Christmas.  She  loved  to  cut  fish  for 
drying  and  enjoyed  being  outdoors  gathering  greens  and  berries.  She  loved 
preparing  food  for  the  winter  season. 

"Gram  taught  and  encouraged  her  grandchildren  to  always  pray.  She  loved 
to  tell  Eskimo  legends  to  her  grandchildren.  Gram  enjoyed  watching  sports 
with  her  grandson,  Randal.  She  also  helped  raise  her  granddaughters  Maria, 
Melanie  and  Laura  and  grandson  Michael. 

"Her  love  of  singing  followed  her  throughout  her  life.  She  recorded  the 
music  of  choirs  and  singers  at  village  gatherings.  She  also  recorded 
translated  songs  of  herself  and  her  friends,  and  some  recordings  have  the 
singing  of  her  canaries  in  the  background." 

Ms.  Adams  is  survived  by  her  children  and  their  spouses.  Dim  and  Molly 
Pederson  of  Barrow,  Steve  and  Marianne  Pederson  of  Long  Island,  N.Y.,  and 
Emily  Nanouk  of  Unalakleet  and  Koyuk;  siblings  and  spouses,  Alfred  and 
Ethel  Adams  of  Koyuk,  Florence  and  Harry  Gilson  of  Anchorage  and  Hannah 
Takak  of  Shaktoolik;  14  grandchildren;  23  great-grandchildren;  one  great- 
great  grandson;  and  many  nieces  and  nephews. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  daughter,  Marie;  brother,  Henry  Adams; 
sisters,  Irene  Otton  and  Ruth  Koutchak;  son-in-law,  Martin  Nanouk  Sr.; 
grandsons,  D.D.  Pederson  and  Michael  Nanouk;  and  great-grandsons.  Brad 
Nanouk  and  Dillon  Patkotak. 

Gloria  Hall,  57 
Anchorage 

Lifelong  Alaska  resident  Gloria  Hall,  57,  died  Nov.  11,  2003,  at  Alaska 
Native  Medical  Center  in  Anchorage. 

At  her  request,  Mrs.  Hall  will  be  cremated,  and  a celebration  of  her 
life  will  be  Sunday  at  the  chalet,  11701  Brayton  Drive.  For  more 
information,  call  Katherine  Carlton  at  632-4495  or  Bill  Hall  at  748-3216. 

She  was  born  Feb.  7,  1946,  in  Nome  to  Helen  and  Fritz  Carlson.  She 
joined  one  sister,  Carol,  and  two  brothers,  Vernon  and  Fritz  Dr.  She  spent 
the  first  years  of  her  life  at  the  Desse  Lee  Home  in  Seward  while  her 
mother  was  recuperating  from  tuberculosis.  She  graduated  from  high  school 
in  Nome  in  1964  and  was  later  chosen  as  Miss  Eskimo  Olympics. 

Mrs.  Hall  attended  the  University  of  Alaska  Fairbanks  then  joined  the  U. 
S.  Army,  where  she  began  training  as  an  X-ray  technician.  After  her 
honorable  discharge,  she  continued  her  training  at  the  Public  Health 
Service  Hospital  in  Staten  Island,  N.Y.  On  receiving  her  certification  as 
a registered  X-ray  technologist,  she  returned  to  Alaska  to  visit  her 
sister  Carol  in  Duneau.  While  there  she  met  and  married  Bill  Hall. 

The  couple  lived  in  Cordova,  Duneau  and  Anchorage,  where  they  worked  in 
the  commercial  fishing  industry.  After  raising  her  three  children,  Mrs. 

Hall  returned  to  the  medical  profession  she  loved,  working  at  North  Care 
and  for  Dr.  L.  Wickler  in  Anchorage. 

Her  family  wrote:  "Gloria  will  be  remembered  for  the  love  she  shared, 
the  compassionate  care  she  gave  to  those  in  need,  her  love  of  music  and 
books,  her  quick  and  questioning  mind  and  her  gourmet  cooking." 

She  is  survived  by  three  daughters,  Sheryl  Smith,  Katherine  Carlton  and 
Veldee  Hall;  and  son,  David  Hall,  all  of  Anchorage;  her  husband  of  31 
years.  Bill  Hall;  sister,  Carol  Huntington;  brothers,  Roy  and  Vernon 
Carlson;  and  grandchildren,  Robert  and  Talyah  Carlton  and  Alexandra 
Guerrero . 


November  20,  2003 


Alexie  Isaac,  47 
Bethel 

Alexie  Isaac  died  Nov.  17,  2003,  at  Providence  Alaska  Medical  Center  in 
Anchorage  of  complications  from  diabetes. 

A service  will  be  at  10  a.m.,  with  visitation  from  9 to  10  a.m., 

Saturday  at  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel. 

Mr.  Isaac  was  born  Feb.  18,  1956,  in  Kasigluk.  He  and  his  family  had 
recently  moved  from  Bethel  to  Anchorage  to  be  closer  to  medical  care. 

His  family  wrote:  "Mr.  Isaac  was  well  known  in  Yup'ik  country  for  his 
bilingual  skills  and  worked  as  a translator  for  KYUK,  Bethel's  public 
radio  and  television  station.  For  the  most  part,  Isaac  preferred  to  work 
behind  the  scenes  and  avoided  being  in  front  of  the  camera.  But  he  leaves 
a body  of  work  that  stands  out. 

"Aside  from  reading  Yup'ik  news  on  the  radio,  he  also  produced 
television  documentaries  in  the  1980s.  Among  them:  'They  Never  Asked  Our 
Fathers,'  which  gives  an  unflinching  look  at  the  struggle  of  Yup'ik 
Eskimos  to  keep  their  cultural  identity  in  the  face  of  almost  overwhelming 
Western  influences  like  mass  media. 

"Mr.  Isaac  helped  to  launch  a counterattack  by  starting  the  'Waves  of 
Wisdom'  project.  The  idea  was  to  send  traditional  knowledge  over  the 
airwaves,  featuring  interviews  with  elders.  'Waves'  was  originally 
broadcast  in  two-minute  segments  with  English  subtitles  so  younger  Yup'iks 
could  understand  them  too.  And  like  a rock  in  a pond,  the  television 
features  did  send  waves  throughout  the  region.  Elders  began  to  tell 
stories  they  had  stopped  telling.  And  most  important  of  all,  young  people 
turned  to  the  elders  to  find  out  more  about  the  broadcasts. 

"Elders  from  all  over  the  Yukon-Kuskokwim  Delta  were  interviewed  about 
their  language  and  culture.  Many  of  those  elders,  now  gone,  possessed  a 
rich  vocabulary,  with  words  no  longer  in  use  today.  Mr.  Isaac's  archive 
preserved  these  words  and  much  more.  He  also  recorded  stories  and 
traditions.  Topics  ranged  from  hunting  practices  to  the  Yup'ik  way  of 
disciplining  children.  The  interviews  also  yielded  a mother  lode  of 
knowledge  about  traditional  healing,  the  medicinal  use  of  plants  and  even 
urine.  Some  of  the  most  popular  segments  featured  stories  about  the 
Ircinraq  --  the  legendary  Yup'ik  'little  people.' 

"Mr.  Isaac  also  produced  fishing  reports  on  the  radio.  It  was  his  voice 
that  commercial  and  subsistence  fishermen  listened  for  --  to  find  out  when 
it  was  time  to  throw  their  nets  into  the  Kuskokwim  River.  For  fishermen 
who  couldn't  speak  English,  Mr.  Isaac's  translation  of  Alaska  Department 
of  Fish  and  Game  announcements  was  vital  to  their  livelihood. 

"Mr.  Isaac  was  also  an  accomplished  mask  maker  and  studied  under  a 
master  carver,  the  late  Nick  Charles.  One  of  his  most  popular  masks  was 
often  worn  by  dancers  at  the  Camai  Dance  Festival.  It  had  a gentle  smile, 
that  many  remarked  was  similar  to  Mr.  Isaac's  own  expression.  He  was  a 
soft-spoken  man  who  believed  in  the  power  of  gentle  persuasion. 

"His  Yup'ik  name  was  Tutmaralria.  Literally  it  means  'person  who  steps' 
all  over  the  place.  And  that  he  did,  traveling  all  over  the  world  to  share 
Yup'ik  culture,  including  trips  to  New  York  and  Paris.  But  he  took  the 
most  pride  in  the  ability  of  his  children  to  speak  Yup'ik  and  sing  songs 
in  their  Native  language." 

Mr.  Isaac  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Elsie;  daughters,  Alicia  and  Leanne; 
son,  Aaron;  parents,  Peter  and  Betty  Isaac;  brothers,  Wasillie,  Gabriel 
and  Peter,  Hr.;  and  sisters,  Elena  and  Rebecca. 

November  24,  2003 

Millie  Bond,  65 
Anchorage 

Longtime  Anchorage  resident  Mildred  D.  Bond,  an  Inupiaq  Eskimo,  died  Nov. 
20,  2003,  at  Alaska  Native  Medical  Center  from  the  effects  of  chemotherapy 
inoculations.  She  was  65. 

A funeral  Mass  will  be  at  1:30  p.m.  Tuesday  at  Holy  Family  Cathedral 
with  a reception  afterward  in  the  church  basement.  Burial  will  be  in 


spring  at  Anchorage  Memorial  Park  Cemetery. 

Her  family  wrote:  "On  a cold  summer  day,  Tony  Houle  and  May  (Upicksoun) 
Houle  mushed  their  dog  team  northward  from  their  home  in  Point  Lay,  and  on 
Hune  26,  1938,  their  daughter,  Mildred  Dorothy,  was  born  in  Wainwright. 

"Millie's  dad  was  a teacher  and  whaling  captain,  and  her  mother  a nurse, 
midwife  and  cook  in  the  territorial  Northwestern  Alaska,  so  Millie 
experienced  living  well  in  various  villages  in  her  youth." 

In  1956,  she  graduated  from  Mount  Edgecumbe  High  School  in  Sitka  and  was 
soon  employed  working  at  the  native  hospital  in  Bethel  and  then  Anchorage. 
She  later  worked  for  ATU  as  a telephone  operator,  retiring  in  1995. 

She  had  lived  in  Anchorage  since  1965. 

Mrs.  Bond  enjoyed  people  and  continued  to  work  for  a variety  of  firms, 
including  Alaska  Petroleum  Contractors,  Nuiqsut,  SKW/Eskimos  and  Nanuq. 

She  most  recently  worked  as  a receptionist  for  LCMF,  an  engineering  firm. 
She  was  a member  of  Tikigaq  and  Arctic  Slope  Regional  Corp. 

Her  family  wrote:  "Millie  enjoyed  outings  with  her  husband.  Dale. 

Picking  blueberries,  dip  net  fishing  and  socializing  were  some  of  her 
favorite  activities.  She  was  an  excellent  cook  and  had  mastered  the 
Thanksgiving  dinner  with  her  special  oyster  dressing  and  her  homemade 
bread  from  scratch. 

"At  Christmas,  she  dearly  loved  making  cookies  and  would  send  them  to 
all  her  loving  family.  Millie  was  a most  forgiving  and  loving  person." 

Mrs.  Bond  is  survived  by  her  husband.  Dale  L.  Bond;  sons,  Carl,  Timothy 
and  Tony  Houle;  daughter,  Hackie  Hill;  sisters,  Annie  Houle  and  Mable 
Blatchford;  and  brother,  Reggie  Houle. 

Arrangements  were  with  Evergreen  Memorial  Chapel. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

November  19,  2003 
Hoe  Druck  Sr. 

Chalkyitsik  resident  Hoe  Druck  Sr.  went  to  be  with  the  Lord  Nov.  15, 

2003,  at  his  home  with  his  family  and  friends  by  his  side. 

Hoe  was  born  Sept.  24,  1924,  in  Fort  Yukon  to  Charlie  and  Sarah  Peter 
and  was  adopted  by  Hohnny  and  Agnes  Druck.  Hoe  served  in  the  Army  from 
1941-47,  and  he  made  sergeant  even  though  he  had  no  formal  education. 

He  will  be  greatly  remembered  for  his  sense  of  humor,  kindness,  words  of 
comfort,  love  for  family  and  friends,  his  smile,  laugh  and  especially  his 
love  for  the  Lord. 

He  was  proceeded  in  death  by  his  parents  Charlie  and  Sarah  Peter;  his 
adopted  parents  Hohnny  and  Agnes  Druck;  stepmother,  Agnes  Peter;  brothers 
Hoe  and  Harry  Druck;  stepbrothers  Stanley,  Gordon,  Alla  and  Edward 
Roberts;  children  Gerald,  Michael,  Hoel,  Raymond,  Mason,  Rebecca  and  Susan 
Druck;  uncle  and  aunt  Kenneth  and  Annie  Nukon;  cousin,  Peter  Nukon;  and 
great-niece,  Hean  Mason. 

He  is  survived  by  is  wife  of  55  years,  Leah  Druck;  children  Francis  and 
Lois  Verney,  Chester  and  Patricia  Druck,  Hohnny  Druck  and  Marilyn,  Peter 
and  Agnes  Druck,  Hoe  Druck  Hr.  and  Patrick  Druck;  grandchildren  Norman  and 
Denise,  Billy-Hoe,  Sherry,  Grafton  and  Hessica,  Gordon  and  Amy,  Tony  and 
Hennifer,  Ricardo  and  Lila,  Floyd,  Fabian  and  Melanie,  Michael,  Hacquline, 
Pamela,  Tina,  Tamara,  Brian  and  Stephanie,  Roxanne,  Henry,  Vinson  and  Mesa, 
Heremiah  and  Crystal,  Peter  Nathan,  Samantha,  Tanya,  Elizabeth  and 
Bernice;  great-grandchildren  Rebecca,  Christie,  Devon,  Noah,  Ashley, 

Grafton  Hr.,  K'meesha,  Alex,  Seth,  Pamela,  Tony  Hr.,  Raelynn,  Ricardo  Hr., 
Sheldon,  Lynette,  Melissa,  Emily,  CharLaRae,  Minnie  Tilishia,  Kaylee, 
Glenda,  Tyler  and  Mary;  stepbrothers  and  sisters  Melvin  Roberts,  Larry, 
Tommy,  Mildred  and  Marion  Peter;  cousins  Myra,  Doris,  Esau,  Margaret, 
William  and  Henry  from  Old  Crow,  Canada;  nieces  Hessie  Carroll,  Hoan  Price 
and  Charlette  Doughthi;  great-great  nieces  Sylvia  Hohnson,  Sharon 
Holloway;  favorite  nephew,  Adli  Alexander;  sisters-in-law  Rose,  Lilly, 
Elizabeth  and  Hessie  Williams,  Sarah  Hohn,  Mary  Simple,  Gloria,  Annie, 
Ethel,  Alice  and  Mary  Peter,  Vera  and  Virginia  Englishoe,  Virginia  Titus, 
Mae  Wallis,  Rosalie  Hoseph,  Ellen  Henry,  Mary  Thompson,  Clara  Hames  and 
Alice  Smoke;  brothers-in-law  Herry  and  William  Peter,  Isaac,  Timothy, 


Moses  Dr.  and  Edward  Sam,  Abraham  Henry,  Gary  Simple,  Dohn  Titus,  David 
Henry  Dr.,  Robert,  Sonny,  Dennis,  Richard,  Earl  Sr.  and  Ernest  Erick;  best 
friends  Harry  and  Grace  Thomas,  Nat  Englishoe,  Eddie  and  Isaac  Dohn, 

Charlie  and  Albert  Thomas,  Dames  Nathaniel  Sr.,  Albert  Doe  Dames,  Lilly 
Herbert  and  Trimble  Gilbert;  godchildren  Deannie  Tritt,  Marcy  Whitwell, 
Ethel  Simple,  Sylvia  Biederman  and  Deffery  Dohn;  and  numerous  other 
friends  and  relatives. 

A funeral  service  will  be  held  at  Chalkyitsik  Community  Hall  on  Thursday, 
Nov.  20,  at  3 p.m.  Gary  Simple,  David  Salmon  and  Mary  Nathaniel  will 
officiate. 

He  will  be  laid  to  rest  at  Tsuk  Tiah,  Martin  Hill  Cemetery,  in 
Chalkyitsik. 

A traditional  potlatch  will  be  held  following  the  service. 

November  24,  2003 
Pamela  P.  Bluekens 

Pamela  Pearl  Bluekens,  39,  born  in  Tanana  on  Dec.  27,  1963,  to  Desse 
"Dinga"  Dames  and  Phillip  McArthur  Peter  Dr.,  died  peacefully  in  Fairbanks 
on  Nov.  19,  2003,  with  family  and  friends  by  her  side. 

Raised  in  Fort  Yukon,  Pamela  lived  in  Fairbanks  with  family  and  friends. 
Pamela  recently  worked  for  NANA/UAF  as  a cook.  She  enjoyed  camping, 
hunting,  fishing  and  cooking,  especially  outside  on  the  grill.  Pamela 
enjoyed  talking  about  times  she  had  in  Fort  Yukon.  She  loved  her  children 
so  very  much.  Pam  will  always  be  remembered  as  a wife,  mother,  big  sister, 
grandmother,  auntie,  cousin,  daughter-in-law  and  very  good  friend. 

Her  family  said,  "One  cannot  fully  express  in  words  what  this  loss  means 
to  the  people  who  loved  her,  nor  can  one  fully  explain  how  beautiful  her 
life  was  and  she  lived  it  on  her  terms." 

Pam  is  survived  by  her  husband  of  13  years,  Steven  Bluekens;  daughters 
Danis  Carroll,  Dessica  Carroll,  Stephanie  Bluekens  and  Brittany  Bluekens; 
sons  Daniel  Carroll  and  Dustin  Bluekens;  sisters  Teresa  and  husband  Harold 
Frost,  Sharon  Fifer,  Philene  Dames  and  Patsy;  brothers  Rocky  Dames  and 
Dwayne  Dames;  father  and  mother-in-law  Thomas  and  Barbara  Bluekens; 
sister-in-laws  Brenda  and  husband  Tim  Krupa,  Kathy  and  husband  Dim  Lydon 
and  Sally  Wicken;  aunts  and  uncles  David  Salmon,  Bill  and  Dorothy  Vesper, 
Skully  Dames,  Artha  Skogstad,  Nancy  Dames,  Hannah  Dames,  Art  and  Freda 
Dames,  David  and  Gladys  Dames,  Ethel  and  Steven  Frost;  and  also  her  big 
cousin.  Dim  Fickus. 

Pamela  also  has  many  cousins  from  Alaska  and  Canada.  She  is  also 
survived  by  her  pride  and  joy  being  a grandmother  to  Devin,  and  also  being 
an  auntie  to  Harold,  Randy  Travis  and  Natasha  Frost,  Kayla,  Kiowa  and 
Kristal  Fifer,  Cassie  Fickus,  Kyle,  Dwayne  Dr.,  Ashley  and  Peter  Dames, 
Sasha,  Aaron,  Kyle  and  Matthew  Dames,  Beverly  and  Bradley  Krupa,  Dennifer, 
Christopher,  Dimmy,  Katrina  and  Alicia  Lydon,  Patricia,  Carla,  Tiffany, 

Cory  and  Travis  Wicken. 

Pamela  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  father  and  mother  Phillip  McArthur 
Peter  and  Dessie  "Dinga"  Dames;  grandma  and  grandpa  Arthur  and  Annie  Dames 
and  Philip  and  Abby  Peter;  aunties  Louise  and  Delma;  uncle,  Roland  Dames; 
cousins  Tom  Fickus,  Annette  Fickus  and  Evans  Peter;  brother-in-law,  Leroy 
Bluekens . 

Visitation  will  be  held  Wednesday,  Nov.  26,  from  11  a.m.  to  noon,  at  St. 
Matthew's  Episcopal  Church.  The  funeral  will  be  from  noon  to  1:30  p.m.  She 
will  be  laid  to  rest  at  Birch  Hill  Cemetery  after  the  church  service. 

A traditional  potlatch  will  follow  at  Chief  David  Salmon  Tribal  Hall. 

Donations  may  be  sent  to  215  Pine  St.,  Fairbanks,  AK  99709. 

Arrangements  were  by  Chapel  of  Chimes  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  Inc. 

November  24,  2003 
Isaac  Walter  "Ike"  Clause 

CLAUSE  Isaac  Walter  "Ike"  - At  the  Brantford  General  Hospital  on 
November  23,  2003,  Ike  Clause,  age  52  years. 


Survived  by  his  wife  Beverly  (Antone)  Clause,  sons  Edmund,  Andrew  and 
Leonard  Curley;  sister  Blanche  White,  brother  Floyd  and  Lori  Clause; 
stepchildren  Kelly  and  Rebecca  Hendrick  and  Matilda  Rose  Henry;  also 
survived  by  many  nieces  and  nephews. 

Predeceased  by  son  Isaac  Scott  Curley,  sisters  Rose,  Dorothy  and  Joyce, 
brothers  Hubert,  Leonard,  Sanford,  Raymond  and  Jeremy. 

Resting  at  the  STYRES  FUNERAL  HOME,  Ohsweken  after  2 p.  m.  Monday  where 
Evening  Prayers  will  be  held  on  Monday  at  7 p.  m.  Funeral  Service  on 
Tuesday  at  1 p.  m.  Interment  Six  Nations  Pentecostal  Cemetery. 

Marwood  White  Sr. 

WHITE  Marwood  Sr.  - Peacefully,  surrounded  by  loving  family  at  the 
Hamilton  General  Hospital  on  November  23,  2003,  Marwood  White,  age  54 
years,  now  resting  in  the  arms  of  his  Creator. 

Survived  by  his  wife  Gail  (Jamieson)  White;  children  Tracy  and  Scott 
Martin,  Marwood  Jr.  and  Kathy  White  and  Mike  White;  grandchildren  Andrew, 
Jacob  and  Emily  Martin,  Marwood  David  White  and  Kayla  White;  brothers  and 
sisters  Donna,  Yvonne,  Barry,  Garry,  Jeanette,  Curtis,  Carl  and  Karen; 
mother-in-law  Lenora  Jamieson. 

Predeceased  by  infant  daughter  Teresa  Anne,  mother  Gloria  Alice  Webster, 
brother  Chester,  sisters  Gwen  and  Olga,  grandparents  David  and  Carrie 
White . 

Marwood  proudly  served  in  the  United  States  Army  and  was  a Vietnam  War 
Veteran  (1965  - 1968),  retired  International  Union  of  Operating  Engineers 
Local  793  Hamilton,  former  member  of  the  Royal  Hamilton  Light  Infantry, 
member  of  the  Royal  Canadian  Legion  Branch  164,  Hagersville  and  the  Six 
Nations  Veterans  Association,  Ohsweken. 

Resting  at  his  home  2297  2nd  Line  after  7 p.m.  Monday  until  Wednesday 
morning  then  to  the  HYDE  & MOTT  CHAPEL,  Hagersville  for  Funeral  Service  on 
Wednesday  at  11  a.  m.  Interment  St.  Luke's  Cemetery,  Six  Nations.  Family 
Service  7 p.  m.  Monday.  Family,  friends  and  Veterans  Service  7 p.  m. 
Tuesday. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Brantford  Expositor. 

November  17,  2003 

Doris  Dora  Greene  (nee  Mandamin) 

It  is  with  great  sadness,  we  announce  the  passing  of  our  mother, 
grandmother,  great-grandmother  and  great-great-grandmother,  Doris  Greene. 
She  peacefully  passed  away  on  October  27,  2003  with  family  by  her  side  at 
the  Birchwood  Terrace  Nursing  Home  in  Kenora,  Ontario. 

Born  on  September  17,  1921  in  Shoal  Lake  First  Nation.  She  lived  most  of 
her  entire  life  on  the  Shoal  Lake  First  Nation.  She  attended  residential 
school  at  Shoal  Lake  and  the  Cecilia  Jaffrey  Residential  School  in  Kenora. 
She  later  married  and  raised  her  children  on  the  company  reserve  of  Shoal 
Lake  39  and  40. 

Known  as  "Nanny"  and  "Nettie"  to  her  family.  She  worked  hard  and  enjoyed 
being  a fisherman,  loved  picking  blueberries  with  family  and  gardening  in 
her  yard.  She  was  proudly  independent  and  very  passionate  about  her  life 
and  family.  Compassionate  and  giving  towards  others,  she  will  be  sadly 
missed . 

Lovingly  remembered  as  a loving,  caring  wife,  mother,  grandmother, 
great-grandmother  and  great-great-grandmother . She  was  always  prepared  to 
go  the  extra  mile  for  her  family  and  friends.  We  were  honored  to  have  her 
love. 

She  was  predeceased  by  her  parents  Hilda  (nee  Jack)  and  Donald  Mandamin, 
her  loving  husband,  Fred  Greene  Sr.  "Greenefeather",  son  Donald  Grant, 
brother  Lawrence  Mandamin,  sisters  Janet  Riley  and  Grace  Williamson  and 
grandson,  Joey  Major. 

Wake  was  held  at  the  David  Kejick  School  in  Shoal  Lake  39  First  Nation 
on  Wednesday,  October  29,  2003  commencing  at  3:00  p.m. 

Funeral  Services  were  conducted  by  Rev.  Robert  G.  Wittmeier  on  Thursday, 
October  30,  2003  at  the  David  Kejick  School  in  Shoal  Lake  39  First  Nation 
commencing  at  1:00  p.m. 


Pallbearers  were  Shaun  Redsky,  Derrick  Redsky,  Kyler  Greene,  Dennis 
Hunter,  Paul  Greene  and  Sheldon  Greene. 

Burial  took  place  on  the  company  reserves  of  Shoal  Lake  39  and  40  near 
her  home,  following  the  service. 

She  is  survived  by  her  daughters  and  sons. 

Daughter,  Hilda  (Robert)  Major  and  their  children:  Cheri  Major,  Tandy 
(Carl  Smith)  Major,  Judy  (Daryl  Lapansee)  Major,  and  Jackie  Major. 
Grandchildren,  Joni,  Alicia,  Dana,  Daryl  Jr.,  Devin,  Dion,  Raymond,  Gelisa 
and  Anjolina. 

Daughter,  Bertha  (Larry)  Holmstrom  and  their  children:  Jim  (Lorrie 
Mandamin)  Holmstrom,  Wayne  (Christina  Mandamin)  Holmstron,  Barb  (John 
Wapioke)  Holmstrom,  and  Traci  (Joe)  Pelaia.  Grandchildren,  Keith,  Miles, 
Renee,  Kerry,  Travis,  Jamie-Lee  and  Katie. 

Daughter,  Gloria  Hyde  and  daughters:  Karen  (Tim  Cowley)  Fair,  Ava  Tom, 
Carla  Morrison,  Lee  Ann  (Allan)  Hordy  and  Rachel  Hyde.  Grandchildren, 
Rebecca,  Ryan,  Nathan,  Lori,  Karlina,  Joshua,  Bryce,  Josie,  Leila,  Desi, 
Kisha,  and  Leroy  Jr.  "LJ". 

Great-grandchildren,  Tristan,  Ramus,  Dorian,  Asia  and  Tai  Alexander. 
Daughter,  Francine  Lee  and  her  sons:  Rob  Lee,  Randy  Lee,  and  Doug 
(Ramona)  Lee.  Grandchildren,  Jordon  and  Aaron  Lee. 

Daughter,  Julia  (Lloyd  Sr.)  Redsky  and  sons:  Lloyd  (Nellie)  Redsky, 

Derek  Redsky  and  Shaun  (Elaine)  Redsky.  Grandchildren,  Monique,  Melissa, 
Sherri  and  Amelia. 

Son,  Fred(Susan)  Greene  Jr.  and  children:  Roxanne,  Shalon,  Paul,  Kerry 
and  Wade. 

Son,  Carl  (Kosee)  Greene  and  children:  Pam  Cameron,  Jaret  Greene, 

Caitlin  Everson-Greene  and  Charlie  Everson-Greene . 

Son,  Brad  Greene  (Patti). 

Son,  Stewart  Greene  and  children,  Sheldon  and  Crystal. 

Lovingly  remembered  by  her  brothers,  George  Mandamin  and  Moses  (Louise) 
Mandamin  and  children,  Darrell  and  Cheryl.  Sister,  Mary  Lorraine  Mandamin 
and  children,  Denis  (Donna)  Mandamin,  and  Roanna  (John)  Bunting. 
Grandchildren,  Rocky,  Joseph,  Curtis,  Joni  and  Jazzarre.  Great- 
grandchildren, Kendrix  and  Caston.  Nephew,  Steven  Lawson  and  family. 

We  wish  to  thank  the  staff  at  Birchwood  Terrace  Nursing  Home  for  their 
kindness  and  love  they  shared  with  our  mother,  grandmother,  great- 
grandmother and  great-great-grandmother . Meegwetch. 

MOM 

"You  were  the  thread  of  our  family  fabric,  we  love  you  and  miss  you. 

You  will  be  remembered  in  our  hearts  and  thoughts  forever" 

Funeral  Services 

Thursday,  October  30,  2003  at  1 p.m. 

David  Kejick  School  in  Shoal  Lake  39  First  Nation 

Copyright  c.  2003  Kenora  Daily  Miner  and  News. 

November  19,  2003 

Arnold  Desjarlais/Pelletier 

DES JAR LAIS/PELLETIER  - On  Sunday,  November  16,  2003,  Arnold  Daniel 
(Kujo)  ("Kenew"  Eagle),  passed  away  peacefully,  at  the  age  of  70  years, 
surrounded  by  his  loving  family,  and  a very  special  friend  by  his  side, 
Catherine.  Arnold  was  born  on  November  14,  1933  on  the  Muskowekwan  Reserve 
He  was  predeceased  by  his  parents  Lawrence  Desjarlais  and  Josephine 
Pelletier. 

He  is  survived  by  his  brothers:  Joe,  John  and  Peter,  also  his  sisters: 
Evelyn,  Dorothy  and  Celina;  he  is  also  survived  by  his  children  Clayton 
(Carol),  Arnold  (Pam),  Sylvia  (Dereck),  Joseph,  Annie  (Mel),  Maureen 
(Ryan);  grandchildren  Mariah,  Angelo,  Geno,  Royce,  Nina,  Sarah,  and  Morgan 
also  numerous  nieces  and  nephews  and  many  other  grandchildren.  Arnold  was 
well  known  and  had  a great  inspiration  for  his  horses.  He  also  was  a great 
inspiration  to  his  friends  during  the  time  of  "training  and  racing"  his 
pony  chuckwagon  and  chariots.  He  had  also  touched  the  hearts  of  many 


friends  around  him  and  those  who  knew  him. 

Arnold  was  well  known  and  proudly  respected  for  his  native  and 
traditional  ways  of  life.  He  will  be  greatly  missed  by  all  his  family  and 
friends  and  also  his  grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren . We  would  also 
like  to  give  special  thanks  to  a very  special  nephew,  Calvin  Pelletier, 
for  all  the  help  and  prayers  he  has  given  him  and  the  support  and  strength 
he  has  given  to  us.  We  would  also  like  to  give  a special  thanks  to  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital,  to  the  nurses,  doctors  and  staff  during  his  stay  in  the 
hospital . 

A two  day  wake  will  be  held  at  Evelyn  Pelletier's  residence  on  Wednesday, 
November  19,  2003  commencing  at  5:00  PM  through  to  Friday,  November  21, 

2003  at  Noon.  The  Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  celebrated  on  Friday, 
November  21,  2003  at  2:00  PM  in  Mary  Queen  of  all  Hearts  R.C.  Church, 
Lestock,  SK  with  Rev.  W.  Wojtkowiak  omi,  celebrant  with  burial  to  follow 
at  the  Muskowekwan  First  Nation  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  LEE  FUNERAL  HOME  757-8645. 

Darrel  George 

GEORGE  - Darrel  Charles  George  Johnson  Born  on  April  25,  1957,  left  to 
be  in  the  spirit  world  on  November  16,  2003  at  the  early  age  of  46  years. 

Predeceased  by  his  parents,  Ernest  and  Gladys  George;  three  brothers, 
Alfred,  Clifton  and  Kimberly  and  two  sisters,  Lovella  and  Patricia. 

He  was  also  a direct  descendent  of  Chief  Kakisiwew,  the  original 

Signatory  of  Treaty  4.  He  is  survived  by  his  loving  wife,  Angela; 
daughters.  Sunrise  and  Jasmine,  his  pride  and  joy,  granddaughters  Zoey  and 
Ruthie;  special  nephew,  Tony;  foster  children,  Kristy  and  Samara;  mother 

in  law,  Rosalie  Kinistino  and  father  in  law,  Lawrence  Kinistino;  his 

sisters,  Athenia  (Jody),  Balinda,  Twila  (Jay)  and  Karyn;  brothers,  Denton 
(Beatrice),  Ernie  (Joyce)  and  Doug  (Tessa);  numerous  nieces,  nephews  and 
grandchildren . 

Johnson  enjoyed  following  the  Ochapowace  Thunder  Hockey/Ball  Teams.  The 
family  thanks  the  team  for  playing  hard  and  giving  their  #1  fan  years  of 
enjoyment.  The  family  would  like  to  especially  thank  the  Dialysis  Unit  in 
Yorkton  and  Regina,  where  he  visited  three  times  a week  for  the  past 
seventeen  years  in  his  battle  against  kidney  disease.  Special  mention  goes 
out  to  his  nurse  he  fondly  called  mom  Jane  in  Regina  and  nurse  Janice  H. 
in  Yorkton.  Also,  to  those  who  drove  him  to  and  from  his  treatments.  Dr. 
Adams  is  also  thanked  for  his  kindness  and  going  beyond  his  call  of  duty 
in  assisting  Johnson. 

A wake  will  be  held  to  remember  Johnson  at  the  Kakisiwew  School, 
Ochapowace  First  Nation  on  Wednesday,  November  19,  2003.  A traditional 
feast  will  be  held  at  11:00  a.m.  at  Kakisiwew  School  on  Thursday,  November 
20,  2003  with  the  funeral  service  commencing  at  2:00  p.m.  with  Rev.  Hector 
Bunnie  officiating.  Interment  in  the  Ochapowace  Cemetery.  The  family  also 
would  like  to  express  their  gratitude  to  family,  friends  and  relatives  who 
came  by,  or  called  to  convey  their  prayers,  support  and  comfort  in  this 
time  of  sorrow  and  for  your  attendance  at  the  service.  Those  so  wishing, 
may  make  donations  to  the  Kidney  Foundation  of  Canada,  #1-2217  Hanselman 
Court,  Saskatoon,  Sask.,  S7L  9Z9. 

Tubman  Cremation  & Funeral  Services,  1-800-667-8962. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2003  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 

November  21,  2003 
Allen  Red  Crow  Jr. 

ALLEN  RED  CROW  JR.  passed  away  at  the  Lethbridge  Regional  Hospital  on 
November  13th,  2003  at  the  age  of  44  years. 

Allen  is  survived  by  his  loving  mother,  Mary  Red  Crow  (Owl  Boy)  of  Stand 
Off,  Alberta.  Allen  is  also  survived  by  one  sister,  Maureen  Red  Crow  of 
Stand  Off,  Alberta;  three  brothers,  Alphonse  (Teresa)  Red  Crow,  Clifford 
Red  Crow,  Richard  (Glenda)  Red  Crow  and  the  Devine  family  all  of  the  Blood 
Reserve,  Alberta;  uncles,  Alexander  (Gloria)  Red  Crow,  Cyril  (Family)  Red 
Crow,  Ben  (Patricia)  Red  Crow  and  his  special  nieces  and  nephews  who 
adored  their  uncle  "The  Bluesman". 


Allen  the  "Bluesman"  was  predeceased  by  his  father,  Allen  Sr.  Red  Crow 
(1970);  grandmother,  Annie  Red  Crow;  sisters,  Alvina  Red  Crow,  Mae  Red 
Crow;  Harrison  Michel  Red  Crow,  Vincent  Kirby  Red  Crow  (2001),  Francis 
Louis  Red  Crow;  aunts,  Madaline  Molnor,  Agnes  Stabs  Down,  Irene  Wings, 

Mary  Devine;  uncles,  Mike  Devine  and  Allred  Red  Crow. 

Allen  was  born  on  Duly  22,  1959  in  Cardston,  AB.,  and  resided  on  the 
Blood  Reserve  until  his  passing.  Allen  received  his  early  education  on  the 
Blood  Reserve.  At  an  early  age  Allen  taught  himself  how  to  play  the  guitar 
He  especially  loved  playing  the  Blues  and  jammed  with  the  many  friends 
whom  he  always  welcomed  into  his  home.  He  always  loved  listening  to  gospel 
music  and  would  often  been  seen  in  the  front  of  the  rows  listening  to  the 
music  and  songs  at  gospel  jamborees.  Besides  his  love  of  playing  the  blues 
Allen  had  2 special  soulmates,  his  loving  mother  Mary  and  brother  Clifford 
He  enjoyed  every  opportunity  he  had  spending  time  with  them  because  he 
loved  them  alot.  Allen  was  well  known  and  always  had  friends  around  him  to 
cheer  him  up  especially  if  they  had  a guitar  in  their  hands.  Allen  was 
never  afraid  to  share  with  family  and  friends,  even  though  he  was  quiet 
you  would  know  that  he  cared  for  you.  Allen  was  also  a jack  of  all  trades 
and  excelled  in  mechanics,  carpentry  and  craftsman.  The  Bluesman  will  be 
sadly  missed  by  all  who  knew  him. 

The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  in  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church,  Blood 
Reserve  on  Thursday,  November  20th  from  7:00  to  11:00  p.m.  and  continue  at 
the  residence  of  Mary  Red  Crow,  #221  Stand  Off,  Blood  Reserve.  The  Funeral 
Service  will  be  held  in  St.  Mary's  Catholic  Church,  Blood  Reserve  on 
Friday,  November  21st  at  12:00  noon  with  Father  Leszek  Kwiatkowski 
Celebrant.  Interment  Blood  Band  Cemetery,  Blood  Reserve,  Alberta. 

Salmon  Funeral  Home,  Cardston,  AB,  653-3844. 

November  22,  2003 
Harvey  Morning  Bird 

HARVEY  MORNING  BIRD  passed  away  in  Lethbridge  on  Monday,  November  17, 
2003  at  the  age  of  76  years. 

The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  in  St.  Catherine's  Catholic  Church,  Blood 
Reserve  on  Sunday,  November  23rd  from  6:00  to  10:00  p.m.  and  continue  at 
the  residence  of  Dale  Rabbit  #823  Standoff,  Blood  Reserve.  The  Funeral 
Service  will  be  held  in  St.  Catherine's  Catholic  Church,  Blood  Reserve  on 
Monday,  November  24th  at  11:00  a.m.  with  Father  Leszek  Kwiatkowski 
Celebrant.  Interment  in  the  St.  Catherine's  Cemetery. 

November  24,  2003 

Harvey  Morning  Bird 

HARVEY  MORNING  BIRD  passed  away  in  Lethbridge  on  Monday,  November  17, 
2003  at  the  age  of  76  years. 

The  Wake  Service  will  be  held  in  St.  Catherine's  Catholic  Church,  Blood 
Reserve  on  Sunday,  November  23rd  from  6:00  to  10:00  p.m.  and  continue  at 
the  residence  of  Dale  Rabbit  #823  Standoff,  Blood  Reserve.  The  Funeral 
Service  will  be  held  in  St.  Catherine's  Catholic  Church,  Blood  Reserve  on 
Monday,  November  24th  at  11:00  a.m.  with  Father  Leszek  Kwiatkowski 
Celebrant.  Interment  in  the  St.  Catherine's  Cemetery. 

Salmon  Funeral  Home,  Cardston,  AB,  635-3844. 

Copyright  c.  2000  Alberta  Newspaper  Group,  Inc ./Lethbridge  Herald. 
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From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
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Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2003  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

December  6,  2003 
Hopi  kyaamuya/respect  moon 

Cree  papiwatiginashispizun/moon  when  young  fellow  spreads  the  brush 
+ + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  ! 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 


<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  News  & Information  Distribution,  Frostys  Amerindian, 
Native  American  Poetry  and  Big  Mountain  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars(3speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


If  the  Great  Spirit  had  desired  me  to  be  a white  man,  he  would  have 
made  me  so  in  the  first  place." 

_ Chief  Sitting  Bull,  Hunkpapa  Lakota 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  i 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  j 
j languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  I 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  [ 

[ learned  by  children.  | 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  j 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  t 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

j Institute  j 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

[ one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

i rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

t it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

i defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 
i Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  | 

I ! 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

[ to  the  democratic  principles  I 
j of  the  Republic  [ 

[ and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
i borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

[ Choctaw  Confederacies,  ! 

[ as  incorporated  in  the  United  [ 

I States  Constitution,  i 

I so  that  my  forefathers  ! 

| shall  not  have  died  in  vain  i 
+_  __  __  __  ..  __  ..  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  - 

I Dourney 

t The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

i 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


The  lead  article  in  this  issue  is  not  about  the  next  dirty  trick  by 
the  Department  of  Interior,  though  I could.  That's  a sure  thing  almost 
every  week.  It  isn't  about  the  latest  attempt  by  some  Indian  hater  like 
Stevens  or  Blumenthal  trying  to  stop  Native  initiative,  or  impeding  tribal 
recognition,  though  I will  admit  there  is  an  article  in  this  issue  about 
Stevens'  latest  move. 

The  lead  article  is,  in  fact,  very  positive.  It's  about  a Hopi  lady, 
Lillian  Dennis,  working  to  complete  an  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act 
Fellowship  and  gain  the  necessary  training  to  help  the  Hopi  tribe  establish 
its  own  auditing  and  compliance  function  to  improve  management  of  its  coal 
resources . 

This  is  the  sort  of  fiduciary  responsibility  that  can  eventually  cut 
the  strings  held  over  tribes  by  the  US  government.  Mangement  of  resources 
can  certainly  stop  the  rape  through  bogus  trust  accounts  that  is  now  the 
order  of  the  day. 

Read  the  article  carefully.  Get  a copy  of  it  in  the  hands  of  your  own 
tribal  leaders.  Maybe  we  can  all  "just  say  'No'  to  the  government 
handouts  with  their  associated  "gotchas".  It  can,  at  the  very  least, 
insure  someone  with  your  values  and  interests  is  looking  back  across  the 
table  who  knows  better  than  to  "just  sign  here." 

3 3 

Gary  Smith  (*,*)  gars@speakeasy . org 

P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@nanews . org 

Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A.  ===w=w===  http://www.nanews.org 

WINTER  REZ  HELP  WINTER  REZ  HELP  WINTER  REZ  HELP  - = - = - 

If  you  know  of  a reliable  point  where  funds  can  be  sent  to  assist 
these  precious  elders  please  drop  me  a note  at  gars@nanews.org 
and  make  the  subject  (all  caps)  WINTER  HELP. 

> this  list  will  remain  up  until  January  > 

PLEASE  email  gars@nanews . org  with  any  updates/additions 

From:  wn27  <wn27@waseskun . net> 

Subj : Winter  Clothing 

Mailing  List:  Frostys  Amerindian  <f rostysamerindian@yahoogroups . com> 

Good  evening, 

I was  asked  to  request  winter  clothing,  coats,  boots,  gloves,  t-shirts, 
sweat  shirts,  etc.  for  the  Waseskun  Healing  Center  men  from  anyone  in 
the  vacinity  of  Montreal/Kahnawake  who  may  have  extras.  Many  of  the  men 
do  not  have  warm  clothes  and  are  from  the  north,  Atlantic  Canada  or 
Ontario.  We  can  arrange  to  have  them  picked  up.  We  can  be  contacted  by 
e-mail  (staff@waseskun.net)  or  by  phone  (450-883-2034)  - Jo-ann. 


From:  "Brigitte  Thimiakis"  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Subj:  Urgent  Winter  Request 
To:  <gars@nanews .org 

Greetings  Gary, 

The  needs  are  great  in  more  places  than  could  be  listed,  but  *these* 
children  and  elders  do  not  receive  much  support  from  anyone  else  as  far 
as  we  know,  so  this  year  again  we  are  committed  to  helping  them. 

Please  read  this  request,  and  do  what  you  can  to  help  them  this  winter. 

If  you  have  a site,  permission  is  given  to  put  it  there  as  long  as  you 
send  us  the  link.  If  your  site  still  has  our  request  from  last  year, 
please  replace  it  with  the  new  request  below,  as  it  has  several 
important  changes.  Many  thanks  for  your  time  and  assistance. 

With  warmest  wishes  to  all  of  you. 


respectfully, 

Brigitte 

<Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  The  Children> 


Urgent  Winter  Request  for  Donations  - Winter  2003 

Greetings, 

If  you  wish  to  make  a difference  and  help  children  and  elders  through 
the  harsh  winter  months  in  Montana,  please  take  the  time  to  read  this 
request.  On  behalf  of  reliable  Northern  Cheyenne  contacts  from  Lame 
Deer,  we  are  once  again  collecting  donations  for  those  in  need 
on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  reservation. 

The  donations  that  you  can  send  are:  new  and  good  quality  used  warm 
items,  (clothing  and  blankets),  as  well  as  toys. 

The  toys  will  be  distributed  during  the  Christmas  give  away 
but  the  clothes  and  blankets  will  be  distributed  right  away. 

During  Montana  winters,  the  temperature  can  drop  to  30  or  40  degrees 
below  zero  so  warm  winter  clothing  and  blankets  can  be  lifesaving. 

It  is  best  if  donations  are  received  by  Dec.  10th. 

Our  goal  is  to  help  the  children,  the  elders,  the  single  parent 
families,  or  families  unable  to  make  ends  meet  due  to  the  high 
unemployment  rate,  the  difficult  conditions  and  the  extreme  poverty  on 
the  reservation.  We  would  like  to  help  everyone  we  possibly  can  on  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  who  is  in  need,  but  our  priority  is  the 
elders  and  children. 

The  children  need  all  the  help  and  encouragement  they  can  get. 

List  of  useful  donations  : 

- blankets 

- warm  winter  coats  and  clothing 

- socks,  gloves,  boots,  hats  and  scarves 

- toys  (educational  toys  included) 

- school  supplies 

- They  can  also  use  grooming  supplies  like  toothpaste,  tooth  brushes, 
soaps  and  shampoos,  combs,  hair  brushes,  hair  barrettes,  rubber  bands 
or  other  types  of  hair  or  pony  tail  holders.  Last  but  not  least  : 
pampers  diapers  or  pull-ups. 

- There  is  a special  need  for  men's  winter  coats,  clothing,  hats,  boots, 
gloves  and  anything  else  that  protects  against  the  cold  weather. 

The  men's  winter  wear  is  for  the  Tongue  River  Homeless  Shelter. 

Donations  can  be  sent  to  the  following  address: 

Honor  Your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children 
% Sue  Buck 
PO  Box  901 

Great  Falls,  MT  59403-0901 

Please  contact  suemontana@mcn.net 

for  mailing  information  other  than  regular  US  Mail 

service.  (Also  please  include  your  name  and  address  if  you  would  like 
for  us  to  acknowledge/confirm  receipt  of  your  donations.) 

If  you  cannot  send  items  due  to  the  shipping  cost,  you  can  still  help 
by  sending  a money  donation . Please  be  assured  that  it  will  be  used 
only  for  the  children  and  elders  this  winter  and/or  for  their  Christmas; 
even  small  amounts  can  help  them. 

The  address  for  money  donations  is  the  same  as  above. 

You  will  receive  a receipt  which  may  be  used  for  tax  purposes. 

Please  contact  us  before  you  send  money  (email  addresses  listed  below) . 

The  priority  of  our  group,  "Honor  your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children" 
is  to  make  sure  all  donations  get  to  where  they  are  supposed  to  and 


recognized.  It  is  very  important  to  us  to  make  sure  that  everything  is 
distributed  fairly  and  to  those  in  the  greatest  need. 

Contact  Info: 

Sue  Buck,  Project  Coordinator,  MT 
suemontana@mcn . net 

Brigitte  Thimiakis,  European  Link 
thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr 

If  you  would  like  to  learn  more  about  the  donation  projects,  please  read 

our  Shipment  and  Group  Project  Status: 

http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit/ shipmentl . html 

Our  heartfelt  thanks  to  everyone  for  your  support. 

"Your  help  makes  a huge  difference  for  those  who  have  never  received 
help. Your  donations  provide  hope  and  encouragement  to  those  who  have 
never  known  these  qualities.  Your  concern  and  solidarity  can  improve 
the  lives  of  many  children,  elders,  families,  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Reservation.  There  is  still  a lot  to  do  but  all  together  you  can  help 
us  make  these  dreams  come  true." 

Thank  you  for  being  a part  of  this  project  and  supporting  it. 

Manuel  Redwoman,  Northern  Cheyenne/Lakota/Arapaho. 
oooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 

Our  group  opposes  all  forms  of  child  abuse,  and  believes  that  only 
awareness,  prevention  and  support  can  reduce  the  number  of  children  who 
suffer. 

Please  visit  our  pages  and  our  group  against  child  abuse  & violence. 

"Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  the  Children" 

STOP  CHILD  ABUSE  AND  NEGLECT 

http : //www. geocities . com/honoryourspirit/stopabuse . html 
http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit /home . html 
oooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 


WINTER  REZ  HELP  WINTER  REZ  HELP  WINTER  REZ  HELP 


If  you  know  of  a reliable  point  where  funds  can  be  sent  to  assist 
these  precious  elders  please  drop  me  a note  at  gars@nanews.org 
and  make  the  subject  (all  caps)  WINTER  HELP. 

> this  list  will  remain  up  until  January  > 

PLEASE  email  gars@nanews . org  with  any  updates/additions 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

3 3 

Gary  Smith  Night  Owl  (*,*) 

P.  0.  Box  672168  ) 

Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A.  ===w=w= 


gars@speakeasy . org 
gars@nanews . org 
http : //www . nanews . org 
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Lillian  Dennis  attempting  a 'first'  for  Flopis 
By  The  Daily  Times 
Nov  28,  2003,  08:36  am 

DENVER  - Native  American  Lillian  Dennis  is  on  a quest. 

That  quest  is  to  become  the  first  member  from  her  Flopi  tribe  in  northern 
Arizona  to  complete  an  Intergovernmental  Personnel  Act  Fellowship  and  gain 
the  necessary  training  to  help  the  tribe  establish  its  own  auditing  and 
compliance  function  to  improve  management  of  its  coal  resources. 

"I'm  not  here  to  learn  for  myself,"  Dennis  said,  "but  to  learn  for  all 
the  Hopi  people.  I'm  a strong  believer  that  everyone  has  a purpose  in  life. 
I believe  my  being  here  has  something  to  do  with  my  purpose  ...  " 

Dennis  came  to  Denver  in  April  after  spending  nearly  15  years  working 
for  the  Hopis.  She  initially  worked  in  the  tribe's  Contracts  and  Grants 
Administration  Office,  then  moved  to  Management  Information  Systems, 
working  her  way  up  from  a network  technician  to  head  of  the  department. 

She  later  transitioned  into  the  tribe's  Finance  Department  and  became  a 
budget  analyst  for  the  tribe. 

"When  I learned  of  the  fellowship  opportunity,  I was  told  that  nobody 
would  commit  to  the  years  of  study  and  the  move  out  of  state,"  Dennis  said. 
"So  I offered  to  go,"  recognizing  it  would  be  a great  sacrifice  to 
separate  from  her  family  and  religion.  Dennis  is  the  first  from  the  Hopi 
tribe  to  enter  the  program,  which  was  started  by  the  Minerals  Management 
Service  in  1985  to  help  promote  tribal  self-control  and  self-determination 
over  tribal  trust  lands  and  resources. 

"I  was  a bit  apprehensive  at  first,"  Dennis  said  of  the  fellowship  offer, 
and  knew  it  would  be  hard  to  complete  the  rigorous  course  work  while  being 
a mother  to  her  two  young  children. 

Dennis,  however,  didn't  believe  "having  a family  ...  was  a barrier."  Nor 
did  she  fear  returning  to  the  Denver  area  where  she  spent  much  of  her 
childhood,  attending  Denver  North  High  School  through  her  junior  year 
before  graduating  from  Winslow  High  School  in  Arizona.  "It's  hard  trying 
to  juggle  family  and  kids,"  she  says,  "but  I have  family  here  (an  aunt, 
uncle  and  two  cousins)  who  help  with  babysitting." 

The  fellowship  program  is  open  to  participants  from  tribes,  individual 
states  or  federal  employees  to  assist  tribes  and  states  with  minerals 
management  functions,  said  Floyd  Gonzales,  IPA  fellowship  coordinator  at 
the  Minerals  Revenue  Management  office  in  Denver.  Participants  develop 
audit  and  compliance  experience  and  knowledge,  and  learn  of  federal,  state 


or  tribal  functions  with  the  aim  of  improving  understanding  and 
communication  among  the  parties. 

Gonzales  said  14  individuals  from  various  states  and  tribes  have 
participated  to  date  in  the  fellowship  program.  In  addition  to  the  Hopi 
tribe,  other  tribes  that  have  participated  include  the  Navajo,  Crow, 
Cherokee,  Chippewa  Cree,  and  Shoshone  Arapaho. 

Completion  of  the  program,  in  turn,  can  lead  to  cooperative  audit 
agreements  between  Minerals  Management  Service  and  individual  tribes  and 
states  to  assume  more  responsibility  in  the  areas  of  compliance  and 
auditing.  Tribes  that  currently  have  cooperative  agreements  include  the 
Blackfeet,  Navajo,  Shoshone  Arapaho,  Crow,  licarilla,  Southern  Ute,  Ute 
Mountain  Ute,  and  the  Ute  tribe. 

States  that  currently  have  cooperative  agreements  with  the  federal 
government  include  California,  Colorado,  Louisiana,  Oklahoma,  Texas,  North 
Dakota,  New  Mexico,  Utah  and  Wyoming.  Gonzales  anticipates  that  Alaska 
will  become  the  next  state  to  enter  into  a cooperative  agreement  with 
Minerals  Management  Service,  perhaps  later  this  year. 

"There  are  a lot  of  benefits  to  the  IPA  program,"  Gonzales  noted,  "but 
there  is  a lot  of  sacrifice  involved  as  well." 

Dennis  is  prepared  for  the  hard  work  and  the  length  of  her  fellowship, 
which  may  take  three  to  four  years  to  complete  since  she  has  to  pick  up  an 
additional  24  hours  in  college  accounting  credits.  She  also  intends  to 
take  courses  in  geology,  mining  methods  and  mineral  processing. 

When  done,  Dennis  has  committed  to  work  five  years  for  the  Hopi  tribe. 
"For  me,  that's  not  a problem.  That's  where  I belong  ...  that's  who  I am." 

Dennis  intends  to  help  the  tribe  establish  its  own  auditing  and 
compliance  function  to  oversee  the  royalties  the  tribe  earns  from  coal. 

The  coal  that  is  produced  on  Hopi  land  is  used  to  generate  electricity  at 
the  Navajo  Generating  Station  near  the  Four  Corners  area,  or  transported 
via  a 300-mile  slurry  pipeline  to  a station  across  the  Mohave  Desert.  She 
also  hopes  to  become  more  involved  in  other  tribal  issues  and  alternative 
uses  of  precious  resources. 

"I'm  determined  to  finish  it,"  Dennis  said  of  the  IPA  Fellowship,  noting 
the  support  and  help  she  has  received  from  the  MRM  staff  in  Denver.  "I'm 
not  here  to  have  fun,"  she  insisted.  "I'm  here  to  learn  all  I can,  to  help 
the  Hopi  people  establish  its  auditing  and  compliance  office,  and  help  us 
in  the  process  of  self-determination." 

Copyright  c.  2003  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
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Even  With  Bush's  Support,  Wide-Ranging  Legislation 
May  Have  Been  Sunk  by  Excess 
By  CARL  HULSE 
November  26,  2003 

WASHINGTON,  Nov.  25  - In  the  end,  the  energy  bill  that  fizzled  in  the 
last  days  of  Congress  was  undone  by  an  overload. 

Lawmakers,  lobbyists  and  others  who  took  part  in  the  effort  to  enact  the 
first  significant  changes  in  national  energy  policy  in  a decade  said  on 
Tuesday  that  the  measure,  which  fell  two  votes  short  of  passage,  had  too 
much  for  industry,  cost  too  much,  was  written  with  too  little  Democratic 
help  and  was  too  much  in  the  shadow  of  the  Medicare  fight. 

"I  think  the  best  approach  would  be  to  start  from  a clean  slate  next 
year,"  said  Senator  John  E.  Sununu  of  New  Hampshire,  one  of  six 
Republicans  who  along  with  Democratic  critics  blocked  the  measure  from 
being  sent  to  President  Bush,  who  has  been  pursuing  an  energy  bill  since 


early  in  his  term. 

Even  last-minute  intervention  by  Mr.  Bush  could  not  break  the  impasse. 

On  Monday  evening,  he  telephoned  Representative  Tom  DeLay  of  Texas,  the 
House  majority  leader,  to  see  if  there  was  room  for  compromise  on  the 
provision  raising  the  strongest  objections,  immunity  from  pollution 
lawsuits  for  makers  of  the  gasoline  additive  MTBE,  some  of  which  are  based 
in  Houston,  near  Mr.  DeLay' s hometown. 

According  to  a spokesman  for  Mr.  DeLay,  the  majority  leader  told  the 
president  that  the  immunity  was  a bipartisan  bargain  that  had  passed 
easily  in  the  House  and  won  58  votes  in  the  Senate,  and  that  he  wanted  to 
stick  with  it.  Senate  Republicans  then  threw  in  the  towel  for  the  year  on 
the  $31  billion  bill,  which  would  use  more  than  $23  billion  in  tax  breaks 
to  increase  domestic  energy  production  and  efficiency  while  improving  the 
power  grid. 

On  Tuesday,  the  authors  of  the  bill  said  they  intended  to  bring  the 
measure  back  early  next  year.  In  the  meantime.  Senator  Pete  V.  Domenici, 
Republican  of  New  Mexico,  the  main  Senate  author  of  the  measure,  told  his 
colleagues  that  they  should  not  hope  for  a repeat  of  last  summer's 
blackout . 

"If  there  is,"  Mr.  Domenici  said,  "the  American  people  are  going  to  ask 
why.  And  we're  going  to  tell  them,  because  we  did  nothing." 

Industry  officials  joined  him  in  warning  that  the  failure  to  send  the 
energy  measure  to  Mr.  Bush  would  slow  the  development  of  mandatory  rules 
to  enhance  the  reliability  of  the  power  grid.  The  measure  would  give  the 
Federal  Energy  Regulatory  Commission  six  months  to  develop  those  standards 
and  the  commission  had  already  set  a Dec.  1 hearing  to  begin  the  process. 

"There  are  a lot  of  consequences  to  not  moving  forward  with  the  energy 
bill,"  said  Tom  Kuhn,  president  of  the  Edison  Electric  Institute,  an 
industry  association. 

Lobbyists  for  the  wind  energy  business,  which  would  have  received  help 
through  an  extension  of  a production  tax  credit,  said  the  tax  break  would 
expire  next  month.  "It  is  impossible  for  the  U.S.  wind  industry  to 
maintain  a steady  growth  rate  in  the  present  climate  of  uncertainty,"  said 
Randall  Swisher,  head  of  the  industry  trade  association. 

Critics  of  the  measure  said  it  was  unlikely  it  would  have  prevented  last 
summer's  blackout.  They  said  there  were  few  immediate  benefits  for 
consumers  worried  about  heating  costs  or  gasoline  prices  and  that  the 
proposal  - drawn  up  by  Mr.  Domenici  and  another  industry  ally. 
Representative  Billy  Tauzin,  Republican  of  Louisiana  - had  become  weighted 
down  with  pet  projects  for  an  array  of  special  interests. 

"They  wrote  a completely  pro-industry  bill  and  they  basically  pushed 
people  over  the  edge,"  said  Senator  Charles  E.  Schumer,  Democrat  of  New 
York  and  an  organizer  of  a filibuster  last  week,  who  said  the  bill  did  not 
represent  an  overarching  energy  policy. 

The  role  of  the  president  illustrated  the  importance  the  White  House 
placed  on  the  proposal.  Mr.  Bush  and  Vice  President  Dick  Cheney,  both 
former  oil  industry  executives,  took  office  promising  new  approaches  to 
energy  policy.  A task  force  led  by  Mr.  Cheney  laid  the  groundwork  for  some 
of  the  legislation  in  2001. 

Mr.  Cheney  was  also  contacting  lawmakers  in  the  past  few  days  to  break 
the  impasse  and  had  earlier  helped  settle  a House-Senate  disagreement  over 
a separate  element  of  the  bill.  Administration  officials  expressed 
frustration  at  the  failure  to  get  the  bill  passed. 

"It  is  past  time  to  get  serious  and  tackle  the  job  at  hand,"  Energy 
Secretary  Spencer  Abraham  said  on  Tuesday. 

But  it  might  not  be  easy  to  enact  a bill  in  2004.  Lawmakers  say  the 
conference  committee  that  wrote  the  final  measure  was  dissolved  after  the 
House  easily  passed  the  energy  legislation.  So  the  Senate  either  has  to 
pass  that  bill,  perhaps  making  changes  through  separate  legislation,  or 
start  fresh  and  potentially  renew  a full-scale  energy  debate  in  Congress. 

"They  don't  have  easy  choices,"  said  Senator  Maria  Cantwell,  Democrat  of 
Washington  and  another  filibuster  organizer. 

Ms.  Cantwell  said  the  authors  should  consider  trying  to  advance  energy 
provisions  that  can  pass,  like  the  grid  reliability  standards,  and 
jettison  the  others.  "You  can't  have  good  energy  policy  held  hostage  for 


bad  energy  policy/'  she  said. 

Mr.  Domenici  indicated  he  was  not  interested  in  trying  to  pass  the 
measure  piecemeal,  though  he  has  said  he  is  willing  to  eliminate  the 
protection  for  producers  of  MTBE.  But  that  could  fracture  the  legislative 
bargains  that  make  up  the  energy  plan. 

Mr.  DeLay  and  Mr.  Tauzin,  among  others,  pushed  for  immunity  from  product 
liability  lawsuits  for  refineries  that  produce  the  additive  as  well  as  $2 
billion  for  those  companies  to  convert  to  production  of  other  fuels.  In 
exchange,  they  accepted  an  expansion  in  the  use  of  corn-based  ethanol  as 
an  additive.  If  the  MTBE  producers  lose  out.  House  Republicans  are  less 
inclined  to  help  the  ethanol  industry,  which  is  crucial  to  Midwestern 
support  for  the  measure. 

"We  have  a carefully  crafted  compromise,  and  once  you  start  pulling  the 
strings  out  of  the  compromise,  it  becomes  difficult  to  keep  as  a sweater," 
said  Frank  Maisano,  a spokesman  for  a group  of  MTBE  producers. 

The  bill's  future  is  also  complicated  by  2004  being  an  election  year, 
because  contentious  legislation  can  be  difficult  to  enact  when  the  parties 
are  jockeying  for  advantage  and  unwilling  to  hand  the  opposition  any 
successes . 

The  energy  bill,  however,  also  contains  scores  of  projects,  like  the 
ethanol  program,  that  lawmakers  could  tout  in  their  re-election  bids.  The 
last  significant  energy  measure  was  enacted  in  1992  and  was  signed  by 
President  George  Bush  at  the  height  of  his  re-election  campaign. 

Mr.  Domenici  and  other  lawmakers  said  the  stalemate  was  an  example  of 
the  difficulties  in  drafting  energy  policy,  an  area  where  regional  clashes 
dominate  and  efforts  to  help  one  sector  often  end  up  drawing  opposition 
from  another. 

"It  isn't  going  to  be  easy,"  Mr.  Domenici  said,  "but  neither  has  it  ever 
been  easy  to  pass  an  energy  policy  in  this  country." 
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Energy  Bill  Gives  Special  Focus  to  a Fuel  Additive 
By  SIMON  ROMERO 
November  26,  2003 

HOUSTON,  Nov.  25  - The  collapse  of  the  Bush  administration's  efforts  to 
enact  energy  legislation  this  year  revealed  a fierce  dispute  over  proposed 
concessions  to  Texas  companies  that  produce  a gasoline  additive  that  makes 
drinking  water  smell  like  turpentine. 

Representative  Tom  DeLay,  Republican  of  Texas  and  the  House  majority 
leader,  and  Representatives  Billy  Tauzin  of  Louisiana  and  3oe  L.  Barton  of 
Texas,  both  Republicans,  fought  hard  to  include  a section  in  the  bill  that 
would  have  immunized  a handful  of  companies  in  and  around  Houston  that 
produce  the  additive  - methyl  tertiary  butyl  ether,  a substance  commonly 
referred  to  as  M.T.B.E.  - from  product-defect  lawsuits. 

Municipal  governments  in  17  states,  including  California,  New  York  and 
Massachusetts,  have  filed  such  suits  against  makers  of  the  additive, 
seeking  billions  of  dollars  in  damages  so  public  authorities  can  start 
ridding  groundwater  supplies  of  the  substance. 

The  bill  would  have  retroactively  exempted  the  companies  from  such  suits 
and  required  cities  to  prove  negligence  by  the  manufacturers,  a much 
harder  task  than  proving  that  a product  is  defective. 

M.T.B.E.  has  been  added  to  gasoline  in  many  states  since  the  1970's, 
first  to  increase  the  octane  rating  and  later  to  make  the  fuel  burn  more 
cleanly. 


The  largest  makers  of  the  additive,  including  Lyondell  Chemical, 

Huntsman  Chemical  and  Texas  Petrochemicals,  are  based  in  or  near  Mr. 
DeLay's  Houston  district.  Another  big  manufacturer,  Valero  Energy,  is 
based  in  San  Antonio. 

Mr.  DeLay  insisted  that  the  energy  legislation  include  a provision  to 
protect  manufacturers  of  M.T.B.E.  from  lawsuits  filed  after  Sept.  5;  more 
than  130  suits  have  been  filed  since  then. 

As  a sweetener  to  Democratic  opponents  from  farm  states,  the  bill  would 
have  increased  the  use  of  ethanol,  a corn-based  additive,  in  gasoline,  and 
would  have  banned  M.T.B.E.  by  2015,  while  also  providing  $2  billion  in 
transition  financing  to  help  the  companies  shift  to  other  products. 

The  concessions  to  the  M.T.B.E.  manufacturers,  however,  proved  a big 
sticking  point  that  helped  speed  the  bill's  collapse,  giving  environmental 
advocates  a rare  victory  against  the  Bush  administration,  which  had  made 
the  energy  legislation  a main  objective  this  year. 

"In  the  end,  M.T.B.E.  was  the  issue  that  could  be  singled  out  as  an 
example  of  addressing  the  needs  of  a very  specific  group,"  said  Subash 
Chandra,  an  energy  analyst  in  the  Houston  office  of  Morgan  Keegan  & 
Company,  an  investment  firm. 

Lyondell,  the  largest  maker  of  the  additive,  is  the  largest  single 
contributor  to  Mr.  DeLay's  2004  campaign,  according  to  the  Center  for 
Responsive  Politics,  a nonpartisan  nonprofit  research  group  based  in 
Washington.  Lyondell  has  also  hired  a prominent  Houston  law  and  lobbying 
firm,  Bracewell  & Patterson,  which  maintains  a large  operation  in 
Washington,  to  represent  its  views  to  Congress  on  the  M.T.B.E.  issue. 

Essentially,  Lyondell  and  other  companies  say  they  should  be  exempt  from 
the  product-defect  portions  of  the  lawsuits  because,  they  assert,  the 
additive  is  not  defective  and,  they  say,  industry  groups  have  warned  local 
governments  of  the  potential  for  groundwater  contamination. 

In  addition,  M.T.B.E.  makers  point  out  that  Congress  itself  requested  in 
1990  that  M.T.B.E.  and  other  additives  be  used  in  gasoline  to  reduce  air 
pollution.  Opponents  to  Mr.  DeLay's  measure,  however,  counter  that 
companies  in  Texas  have  been  producing  M.T.B.E.  since  the  1970' s when  it 
became  an  octane-enhancing  replacement  for  lead. 

Since  then,  M.T.B.E.  manufacture  has  evolved  into  a large,  if  declining, 
industry.  At  Lyondell,  for  instance,  sales  of  M.T.B.E.  provide  about  a 
quarter  of  the  company's  $3.2  billion  annual  revenue.  Texas  Petrochemicals 
relies  on  M.T.B.E.  sales  for  about  half  of  its  revenue  and,  in  fact, 
weaker  demand  for  the  additive  in  recent  years  was  a contributing  factors 
to  its  bankruptcy  filing  earlier  this  year. 

"We've  been  phasing  it  out,"  said  Sara  I.  Cronin,  a spokeswoman  for 
Texas  Petrochemicals.  "There  has  been  a rapid  decline  in  market  demand  for 
it . " 

So  far,  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency  has  said  that  it  does  not 
have  adequate  information  about  the  potential  health  risks  from  consuming 
M.T.B.E.  in  water.  The  additive,  which  is  considered  a carcinogen,  is 
known  to  easily  contaminate  public  water  systems  because  it  dissolves  in 
water  easily  and  does  not  cling  to  soil  very  well. 

The  corporate  suites  of  M.T.B.E.  manufacturers  in  Texas  appear  to  be 
unfazed  by  the  legislation's  defeat.  Frank  Maisano,  a lobbyist  with 
Bracewell  & Patterson  who  represents  Lyondell,  Valero  and  an  industry 
group,  the  Oxygenated  Fuels  Association,  said  his  clients  remained 
optimistic  that  the  provision  protecting  the  companies  would  be  revived 
next  year  as  part  of  a new  energy  bill. 

"This  will  remain  part  of  the  package  and,  if  need  be,  a sticking  point, 
Mr.  Maisano  said. 
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Tribe,  Peabody  work  on  alternatives  to  keep  coal  moving  to  power  plant 

Zsombor  Peter 
Staff  Writer 
November  26,  2003 

WINDOW  ROCK  - To  Dohn  Leeper  and  3ohn  Rutherford,  it  was  more  than  just 
the  300  high-paying  reservation  jobs  at  Peabody  Energy  Company's  Black 
Mesa  Mine  that  were  on  the  line  Tuesday  afternoon  before  the  Navajo  Nation 
Resources  Committee. 

Leeper,  director  of  the  tribe's  Water  Management  Branch,  and  Rutherford, 
a natural  resources  attorney  for  the  tribe,  insisted  the  committee  also 
held  in  its  hands  the  prospect  of  supplying  Navajo  and  Hopi  communities 
with  thousands  of  additional  acre-feet  of  water  annually. 

The  source  of  all  this  promise  was  a memorandum  of  understanding  for  a 
nearly  $6  million  feasibility  and  environmental  safety  study  of  an  aquifer 
that  could  serve  as  an  alternative  water  source  for  Peabody's  mining 
operations  near  Black  Mesa  and  Kayenta. 

The  memorandum  was  accepted  5-0  and  goes  before  the  Inter-governmental 
Relations  Committee  Monday  for  final  tribal  approval. 

The  tribe  has  been  trying  for  years  to  wean  Peabody  off  its  use  of  the 
so-called  "N"  aquifer  near  its  Black  Mesa  and  Kayenta  coal  mines  for  fear 
that  the  mining  will  contaminate  the  pristine  water  supply.  The  "C" 
aquifer,  the  subject  of  the  proposed  study,  lies  west  of  Winslow  and,  said 
Leeper  and  Rutherford,  offers  the  best  alternative  to  date. 

Spurring  on  the  search  for  an  alternative  water  supply  is  the  tribe's 
intent  to  end  Peabody's  use  of  the  "N"  aquifer  by  2005  and  the  fear  of  a 
closure  of  the  Mohave  Generating  Station  in  Laughlin,  Nev.,  the  sole 
customer  of  Peabody's  Black  Mesa  coal.  In  other  words,  no  Mohave 
Generating  Station,  no  300  Black  Mesa  Mine  jobs,  and  no  millions  in 
revenue  for  the  Navajo  and  Hopi  tribes. 

Southern  California  Edison,  the  majority  shareholder  in  the  generating 
station,  announced  Friday  a four-  to  five-year  shutdown  of  the  plant 
beginning  Dec.  31,  2005,  to  implement  $1.1  billion  worth  of  mandated 
pollution  controls.  With  the  tribe's  insistence  on  pulling  Peabody  out  of 
the  "N"  aquifer,  Edison  wants  guarantees  to  adequate  coal  and  water 
supplies  to  ensure  its  costly  upgrades  to  the  aging  plant  won't  be  for 
naught . 

The  plant  supplies  electricity  to  urban  communities  in  Arizona, 
California  and  Nevada. 

"This  is  the  last  option  to  save  the  mine  and  save  Mohave,"  said 
Rutherford  bluntly.  "This  is  the  last  alternative;  this  is  the  best 
alternative . " 

Although  the  memorandum  of  understanding,  which,  besides  the  Inter- 
governmental Relations  Committee's  OK,  still  needs  the  approval  of  Edison 
and  the  plant's  other  shareholders,  binds  none  of  the  parties  to  an 
agreement  on  an  actual  "C"  aquifer  project,  said  Rutherford,  "it  allows 
studies  to  go  forward  that  are  critical  to  the  project  itself  . . . without 
these  studies,  the  project  will  not  go  forward." 

And  whatever  the  study's  findings,  he  said  the  tribal  council  would 
agree  to  no  final  project  without  its  own  guarantee  to  5,600  acre-feet  of 
water  from  the  "C"  aquifer  per  year  above  the  6,000  acre-feet  of  water 
proposed  for  the  mine  and  plant's  use  for  municipal  and  industrial  use  by 
the  Navajo  and  Hopi  tribes. 

Although  the  memorandum  commits  Edison  and  its  fellow  plant  owners  to 
footing  the  $5.95  million  study  bill,  that  covers  only  the  cost  of 
studying  the  withdrawal  of  6,000  acre-feed  of  water  per  year.  Although 
Rutherford  acknowledged  the  skepticism  with  which  some  might  receive  any 
promises  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior,  he  said  the  agency  has 
committed  to  covering  the  cost  of  studying  the  withdrawal  of  an  additional 
5,600  acre-feet  pre  year  for  the  use  of  the  tribes. 

And  if  the  study  should  open  the  door  for  negotiations  on  the  project 
itself,  the  plant  owners  would  pay  only  for  the  infrastructure  serving 


their  annual  6,000  acre-feet  of  water  from  the  aquifer,  leaving  the  tribes 
to  cover  the  costs  of  any  expansion. 

Leeper  estimated  the  plant  owners'  share  of  the  project  costs  at  $100 
million,  and  the  tribes'  at  $12  million.  He  said  the  study  would  help 
verify  those  figures. 

Despite  these  efforts,  not  all  tribal  officials  are  sure  they'll  save 
Black  Mesa  Mine,  convinced  Edison  is  determined  to  permanently  shut  down 
the  plant  regardless. 

Resources  Committee  Chairman  George  Arthur  said  he  took  Edison's  many 
conditions  and  apparent  apathy  as  a sign  that  it  wasn't  committed  to 
keeping  the  plant  open  and  doubted  a study  of  the  "C"  aquifer  alone  would 
go  far  in  changing  its  mind. 

As  Leeper  and  Rutherford  told  the  committee,  however,  it  may  very  well 
be  the  tribe's  last  chance  to  keep  the  plant,  and  hence  Black  Mesa  Mine, 
open,  and  the  accompanying  benefits  alive. 
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Water  woes  continue 

By  MIKE  ALBRECHT,  Bismarck  Tribune 

November  26,  2003 

FORT  YATES  - Norma  White  Lightning  hasn't  had  to  melt  snow  for  water 
since  she  was  a child  in  the  1960s.  But  she  and  more  than  5,000  area 
residents  here  were  forced  to  find  creative  ways  to  fill  toilet  tanks 
after  their  water  supply  ran  out  Monday  afternoon. 

"No  one  is  using  the  bathroom  until  I fill  that  tank  up,"  White 
Lightning  said  as  she  scooped  snow  from  a bowl  into  a pot  on  the  stove.  "I 
just  hope  I don't  have  to  do  this  all  weekend." 

A low  Missouri  River  is  to  blame  for  the  loss  of  water  that  has  affected 
about  10,000  Sioux  County  residents  and  the  towns  of  Fort  Yates,  Cannon 
Ball  and  Porcupine. 

The  water  supply  from  Lake  Oahe  is  treated  in  Fort  Yates  and  pumped 
throughout  the  county.  Cannon  Ball  and  Porcupine  have  their  own  holding 
tanks  but  Cannon  Ball's  reserves  ran  dry  Tuesday  afternoon  and  Porcupine 
was  expected  to  be  out  of  water  by  Tuesday  night. 

Dave  Snider,  marketing  director  with  Prairie  Knights  Casino  and  Resort, 
said  they're  not  affected.  The  casino  has  an  independent  water  source  and 
isn't  in  danger  of  closing. 

"We  are  cooperating  with  tribal  officials  in  trying  to  find  both  a 
temporary  and  a permanent  solution  to  the  water  problems,"  Snider  said. 

Silt  and  sludge  began  plugging  up  the  intake  pipe  from  Lake  Oahe  on 
Thursday,  and  by  Monday  the  water  had  quit  flowing,  crippling  the  county's 
water  system.  The  Standing  Rock  Municipal,  Rural  and  Industrial  Water 
System  and  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Reclamation  began  laying  an  alternate 
pipeline  above  ground  Monday  afternoon,  but  the  temporary  fix  ran  into  a 
snag.  Equipment,  including  a trackhoe,  a diesel  pump  and  a pickup,  got 
stuck  in  the  soft  earth  along  the  river. 

To  correct  the  problem,  four  front-end  loaders  were  using  dirt  from  the 
riverbank  to  construct  a road  out  to  the  intake  site.  Arden  Freitag  with 
the  Bureau  of  Reclamation  said  they  could  have  water  pumping  by  this 
afternoon . 

A diver  from  Minot  arrived  Tuesday  morning  to  try  to  find  what  was 
clogging  the  primary  water  intake  pipe.  As  of  Tuesday  afternoon,  after 
numerous  dives,  he  was  unable  to  find  the  problem,  mainly  because  of 
strong  current  and  muddy  water. 

"If  we  can  find  the  intake  and  determine  what's  going  on,  we  can  fix  it. 


" Freitag  said. 

While  crews  work  to  restore  water.  Tribal  Chairman  Charles  Murphy  was 
coordinating  a relief  effort  with  state  emergency  management  and 
businesses  in  the  state. 

About  20,000  gallons  of  untreated  water  and  about  3,000  bottles  of 
drinking  water  had  been  delivered,  and  there  was  more  to  come.  Trucks 
continued  to  haul  untreated  water,  and  the  state  planned  to  send  five 
water  buffalo  --  trailers  that  hold  400  gallons  of  drinking  water  --  to 
the  affected  towns.  The  state  also  was  contacting  Flasher  and  Mobridge, 
S.D.,  for  nearby  sites  to  pick  up  more  water. 

"There's  not  a drop  of  water  in  Fort  Yates  right  now  besides  what  we've 
brought  in,"  Murphy  said.  "I'm  scared  that  people  will  mix  up  water  for 
drinking  and  flushing." 

Residents  were  picking  up  bottled  water  at  the  community  center  and 
untreated  water  at  the  high  school  Tuesday  afternoon.  By  3 p.m.  more  than 
400  families  had  picked  up  their  allotted  six  bottles  of  drinking  water. 

The  elderly  and  families  with  infants  were  given  extra  bottles. 

Among  those  stopping  by  the  community  center  was  Ardis  Dogskin.  She 
received  12  bottles  of  water  to  share  with  her  three  children  and  1-year- 
old  grandson. 

"This  has  been  hectic  since  Sunday,"  she  said.  "You  can't  do  anything. 
There's  just  enough  to  cook  supper  and  that's  it.  We  can't  wash  up  or 
bathe . " 

The  schools,  clinics,  tribal  offices  and  hospital  were  still  closed 
Tuesday  and  likely  will  remain  so  for  the  rest  of  the  week.  Only  two  gas 
stations  and  the  grocery  store  are  open,  Murphy  said. 

In  addition  to  working  to  solve  the  immediate  problem,  Murphy  is  looking 
at  the  long  term.  He  said  he  anticipated  the  problem  and  sent  the  U.S. 

Army  Corps  of  Engineers  a letter  earlier  this  month  urging  them  to 
increase  water  releases  from  Lake  Sakakawea.  He  said  that  even  now,  after 
running  out  of  water,  the  corps  only  plans  a slight  increase  in  water 
releases . 

Reach  reporter  Mike  Albrecht  at  250-8261  or  cops@ndonline.com. 
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BIA  water  incident  draws  unhappy  crowd  to  town  meeting 
By  DIM  GRANSBERY 
Of  The  Gazette  Staff 
December  2,  2003 

Water  users  in  four  irrigation  districts  managed  by  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs  recited  a litany  of  complaints  against  the  BIA  for  Montana 
congressmen  in  Billings  Monday. 

A BIA  official  from  Washington,  D.C.  admitted  his  responses  were 
"bureaucratic . " 

Sen.  Conrad  Burns,  R-Mont.,  and  Rep  Denny  Rehberg,  R-Mont.,  found  that 
answer  about  as  sufficient  as  the  water  delivery  this  year. 

Rehberg  wanted  to  know  who  was  holding  staff  accountable  for  getting  the 
water  turned  on  this  past  spring.  A delay  of  almost  two  months  was  cited 
by  one  of  the  districts. 

"After  waiting  30  to  60  days  they  were  not  getting  the  damn  water," 
Rehberg  said. 

Ross  Mooney,  the  branch  chief  for  irrigation,  power  and  dams  for  the  BIA, 
said  the  short  answer  is  the  local  project  manager. 

He  said  information  at  the  local  level  was  not  coming  up  the  chain  of 


command  to  him. 

"I  know  that  is  not  the  answer  you're  looking  for/'  Mooney  said. 

Burns  concurred  and  demanded,  "Who  do  I call  when  I cannot  get  water?' 
Mooney  said  that  call  should  go  to  the  project  manager,  the  agency 
superintendent  or  himself. 

The  precipitating  event  this  year  was  a bureau  mix-up  that  delayed  water 
to  the  Fort  Belknap  Water  Users  Association.  The  request  for  water  was 
made  in  March.  The  association  wanted  to  begin  irrigation  sooner  than 
normal  because  the  water  was  running  in  the  river  earlier. 

But  water  is  not  turned  into  the  canals  until  water  users  pay  their 
yearly  assessment  based  on  the  number  of  acres  watered. 

Mooney  said  an  administrative  glitch  resulted  in  users  not  being  billed 
earlier,  thus  the  delay  in  getting  water  to  the  fields. 

Mooney  promised  the  agency  would  bill  sooner. 

"It  will  not  be  a problem  in  the  future,"  he  said. 

Burns  and  Rehberg  hosted  the  town  hall  meeting  at  Montana  State 
University-Billings.  About  200  interested  parties  attended. 

Representatives  of  irrigation  districts  on  the  Blackfeet,  Fort  Belknap, 
Crow  and  Fort  Peck  Indian  Reservations  testified.  The  districts  represent 
both  Indian  and  non-Indian  water  users. 

A majority  of  the  complaints  centered  on  lack  of  maintenance  of  the 
inf rastructure  of  the  irrigation  systems. 

BIA  officials  explained  that  the  yearly  assessments  for  operation  and 
maintenance  only  cover  operation  of  the  system,  with  little  left  over  for 
maintaining  the  system. 

Mooney  said  the  BIA  oversees  17  water  projects  nationwide.  The  projects 
cover  about  1 million  acres  with  25,000  individual  irrigators.  Annual 
assessments  raise  $17  million,  of  which  $2  million  comes  from  Montana. 

That  money  is  returned  to  the  regional  office  of  the  BIA  in  Billings  for 
operating  the  four  Montana  projects. 

Because  water  rates  have  not  kept  pace  with  costs,  maintenance  has  been 
deferred  so  long  that  it  has  become  a new  capital  cost,  Mooney  said.  And 
rates  were  held  flat  through  the  1980s  because  of  the  poor  farm  economy. 
"Rates  have  been  level  until  just  recently,"  he  said. 

There  are  only  two  ways  to  pay  for  capital  improvements,  Mooney  said: 
Increased  assessments  or  a congressional  appropriation  of  taxpayer  funds. 

Robert  Smith  of  the  Seville  Water  Users  on  the  Blackfeet  Reservation 
said  members  now  pay  $13  an  acre  for  their  water.  A proposed  increase  of 
$36  an  acre  "would  put  each  and  every  one  out  of  business,"  he  said. 

Keith  Beartusk,  the  BIA  regional  director  in  Billings,  said  his  agency 
is  forced  to  do  a balancing  act  each  year. 

"There  are  limited  funds,"  he  said.  "We  do  not  have  the  money  to 
maintain  the  systems.  If  we  raise  the  rates,  you  cannot  afford  them 
Fie  said  more  water  specialists,  engineers  and  technicians  are  needed. 
Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Organ  Pipe  barrier  expected  to  keep  drugs,  entrants  out 
By  Michael  Marizco 
ARIZONA  DAILY  STAR 

SONOYTA,  Sonora  - A new  $17  million  vehicle  barrier  at  Organ  Pipe  Cactus 
National  Monument  promises  to  help  keep  out  loads  of  illegal  drugs  and 
immigrants  along  one  of  the  U.S.  border's  most  popular  smuggling  routes. 

The  barrier,  old  railroad  rails  buried  five  feet  deep  and  welded  into  a 
ribbon  of  steel,  will  do  nothing  to  stop  foot  traffic  and  is  designed  only 


to  deter  cars  and  trucks  and  the  damage  they  do  when  they  tear  across 
protected  plants  and  carve  rutted  paths  in  fragile  desert  soil. 

But  agencies  that  manage  border  lands  are  eager  to  get  similar  barriers 
for  their  own  property,  in  part  because  the  fences  they  have  now  are  no 
more  than  a hodgepodge  of  broken  barbed  wire,  power  poles  and  abandoned 
cars  shoved  into  the  gaps.  The  new  barriers  are  popular  for  another  reason, 
too:  Agencies  fear  the  new  Organ  Pipe  fence  will  actually  work,  pushing 
smugglers'  vehicles  onto  their  lands. 

U.S.  Customs  and  Border  Protection,  part  of  the  Department  of  Homeland 
Security,  is  considering  lining  much  of  the  roughly  1,900-mile  U.S. -Mexico 
border  with  the  so-called  "smart  border"  barriers.  The  agency  has  not 
decided  who  should  pay  for  it,  said  spokesman  Mario  Villarreal  in 
Washington,  D.C. 

The  National  Park  Service  isn't  waiting.  The  agency  came  up  with  the 
money  for  its  Organ  Pipe  Cactus  National  Monument,  at  $700,000  per  mile  of 
barrier,  after  ranger  Kris  Eggle  was  shot  to  death  there  in  August  2002  by 
a drug  smuggler  running  from  Mexican  agents. 

The  barrier,  slated  for  construction  in  December,  will  help  protect  the 
516-square-mile  monument's  organ  pipe  cactus,  saguaros,  bighorn  sheep  and 
desert  tortoise,  which  are  suffering  as  smugglers  race  through,  said  Bill 
Wellman,  a monument  supervisor.  The  park  service  also  installed  the 
vehicle  barriers  at  Coronado  National  Memorial  in  Southeastern  Arizona  and 
will  finish  that  project  in  the  next  two  weeks. 

Sometimes,  the  smugglers'  vehicles  break  down  or  catch  fire  and  are 
abandoned  - 3,994  of  them  on  the  Tohono  O'odham  Nation  and  34  in  Organ 
Pipe  in  2002.  This  year,  2,882  vehicles  were  dumped  on  the  reservation  and 
five  at  Organ  Pipe. 

Most  of  the  existing  U.S.  border  fence  was  built  in  the  1930s  and  1940s, 
not  to  deter  smuggling  but  to  stop  an  outbreak  of  hoof-and-mouth  disease 
from  Mexican  cows,  said  Sally  Spener,  spokeswoman  for  the  U.S.  Section  of 
the  International  Water  and  Boundary  Commission,  the  agency  that  put  up 
the  old  fence. 

It  provides  little  benefit  today,  as  a visit  to  the  Lukeville  Port  of 
Entry  near  Organ  Pipe  shows:  An  abandoned,  overturned  1970s  Ford 
Thunderbird  is  plugging  a hole  in  the  torn  chain-link  fence,  positioned 
there  by  monument  rangers  after  the  car  was  pushed  onto  a U.S.  border  road 
from  Mexico,  Wellman  said. 

About  40  percent  of  the  fence  that  borders  Mexico  with  Organ  Pipe,  the 
Cabeza  Prieta  National  Wildlife  Refuge  and  the  Tohono  O'odham  land  is  in 
such  condition,  the  Department  of  the  Interior  estimates. 

Building  these  barriers  will  take  money  away  from  uses  more  specific  to 
the  missions  of  land  and  wildlife  managers,  said  Mike  Lusk,  the  assistant 
refuge  manager  at  Cabeza  Prieta  west  of  Organ  Pipe. 

The  refuge,  with  more  than  55  miles  of  border  with  Mexico,  is  already 
saving  up  for  its  own  barrier. 

The  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service,  which  manages  Cabeza  Prieta  National 
Wildlife  Refuge,  set  aside  $2  million  this  year  for  a barrier  and  will  add 
another  $5  million  each  year  for  the  next  four  years.  "By  putting  that  in, 
we  basically  bankrupt  construction  projects  for  the  rest  of  the  U.S.  with 
national  wildlife  refuges,"  Lusk  said. 

Still,  about  100  abandoned  cars  are  pulled  from  the  refuge  each  year,  so 
Fish  and  Wildlife  considers  the  barrier  a priority. 

"When  Organ  Pipe  really  starts  sealing  their  border,  the  border  crime  is 
going  to  fall  on  us,"  Lusk  said. 

The  work  should  be  a function  of  Homeland  Security,  said  Roger  DiRosa, 
the  refuge  manager.  "I  don't  feel  we  should  be  the  ones  that  have  to  fund 
it,"  he  said. 

That  view  is  shared  by  Dan  Wirth,  border  security  coordinator  for  the 
Department  of  the  Interior  and  the  Tucson-based  leader  of  the  Federal  Law 
Enforcement  Officers  Association. 

"Why  is  the  park  service  spending  on  a barrier  the  Department  of 
Homeland  Security  should  pay  for?"  Wirth  asked. 

East  of  Organ  Pipe,  Tohono  O'odham  officials  worry  they'll  see  more 
smugglers  on  wheels  along  their  68  miles  of  border  until  they  can  get  a 
barrier  like  Organ  Pipe's. 


"The  biggest  problem  is  the  drug  loads/'  said  officer  Rupert  Lopez  while 
examining  a snipped  barb-wire  strand  near  Papago  Farms.  "We  don't  know 
what  they're  bringing  in." 

The  Border  Patrol  is  planning  to  install  vehicle  barriers  along  the 
Tohono  O'odham  border,  said  Carlos  Escobar,  a field  operations  supervisor 
at  the  agency's  Casa  Grande  station.  The  barriers  are  similar  to  the 
design  at  Organ  Pipe  and  plans  include  putting  in  an  improved  border  road, 
Escobar  said. 

But  while  the  project  has  support  from  the  two  Tohono  O'odham  districts 
that  border  Mexico,  the  nation  as  a whole  has  not  acted  yet  on  the 
barriers,  he  said. 

A better  barrier  is  long  past  due,  said  Tohono  O'odham  Police  Chief 
Richard  Saunders,  whose  nation  is  crossed  every  day  by  smugglers,  thieves, 
cattle  rustlers  and  illegal  entrants.  "It's  absolutely  ludicrous," 

Saunders  said,  "that  we  even  think  the  establishment  of  this  barbed-wire 
fence  is  even  intended  to  stop  the  flow  of  all  the  above." 

That's  the  concern  of  some  border  policy  analysts,  too,  one  of  whom  says 
a stronger  fence  might  mean  more  border  crosser  deaths  as  illegal  entrants 
resort  to  crossing  on  foot  instead  of  in  vehicles. 

"These  are  desperate  people,"  said  Deborah  Meyers,  a policy  analyst  with 
the  Washington,  D.C. -based  Migration  Policy  Institute.  "No  one  takes  the 
decision  lightly." 

Further,  a stronger  fence  might  also  boost  the  market  for  forged 
documents,  Meyers  said,  as  more  illegal  entrants  try  to  cross  through 
ports  of  entry  such  as  Lukeville  and  Nogales. 

As  long  as  the  promise  of  a job  in  America  remains,  Meyers  said,  people 
will  find  ways  to  overcome  barriers. 

lose  Francisco  proved  that  point  recently  as  he  stood  beneath  a U.S. 
sign  at  Organ  Pipe,  which  warns  people  against  trying  to  cross  the  desert. 

Deported  from  California  and  Texas,  where  strong  urban  border  walls  were 
erected  a decade  ago  in  San  Diego  and  El  Paso,  Francisco  had  heard  it  was 
easier  to  cross  at  Organ  Pipe,  where  nothing  would  hamper  him. 

"A  friend  drew  a map  for  me  of  the  mountains  I need  to  follow,"  said 
Francisco,  a 25-year-old  Guanajuato  man. 

The  man,  who  said  he  had  neither  food  nor  water  enough  for  the  journey, 
said  he  expected  to  make  the  trip  - 150  miles  to  Phoenix  - in  two  days, 
breaking  cactus  open  along  the  way  to  quench  his  thirst. 

Asked  whether  he  feared  for  his  life,  he  likened  the  trek  to  an 
adventure,  said  "adios,"  stepped  over  the  broken  fence  wire  and  strolled 
away. 

Contact  reporter  Michael  Marizco  at  573-4213 
or  mmarizco@azstarnet.com. 

Copyright  c.  1999,  2000,  2001,  2002,  2003  AzStarNet,  Arizona  Daily  Star 
and  its  wire  services  and  suppliers. 
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Snohomish  Indians  denied  status  as  a tribe 
By  Victor  Balta 
Herald  Writer 
December  2,  2003 

The  Snohomish  Indian  Tribe  --  a group  whose  families  did  not  move  to  the 
Tulalip  Reservation  --  was  turned  down  Monday  in  its  bid  for  federal 
recognition . 

Such  recognition  would  have  given  the  1,711-member  tribe  such  benefits 
as  sovereignty,  the  ability  to  put  land  in  trust  and  build  a casino  and 


access  to  some  federal  grants. 

The  group,  which  has  been  working  for  federal  recognition  for  30  years, 
also  was  turned  down  in  1983. 

A 60-page  fax  from  the  U.S.  Department  of  the  Interior  sealed  the 
tribe's  fate. 

"It  was  a terrible  blow,"  said  Bill  Matheson  of  Port  Hadlock,  chairman 
of  the  Snohomish  Tribe. 

"I  just  don't  understand  it.  I don't  know  what's  going  on  back  there  (in 
Washington,  D.C.).  I don't  know  if  it's  anti-Indian,  or  it's  political,  or 
funding,  or  what  it  is." 

The  tribe  has  90  days  to  file  an  appeal  with  the  Interior  Board  of 
Indian  Appeals. 

The  Snohomish  Tribe  of  Indians,  which  has  an  office  in  Edmonds,  is  made 
up  of  about  34  families  who  were  part  of  the  Snohomish  nation  before  the 
signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Point  Elliott  in  1855. 

That  treaty  established  the  Tulalip  Indian  Reservation,  made  up  of  11 
tribes,  near  what  is  now  Marysville.  The  Indian  Reorganization  Act  of  1934 
combined  the  11  tribes,  including  the  Snohomish,  and  they  were 
confederated  as  the  Tulalip  Tribes. 

Off -reservation  Snohomish  Indians  did  not  get  to  vote  on  the  1934  act 
and  believe  that  those  who  voted  in  favor  gave  up  their  tribal  identity. 

The  Tulalip  Tribes  adamantly  opposed  the  Snohomish  tribe's  federal 
recognition,  hiring  attorneys  and  genealogy  researchers  to  prepare  volumes 
of  testimony  to  block  the  recognition. 

While  some  believe  the  Tulalip  Tribes  are  motivated  by  greed,  spokesman 
John  McCoy  said  it's  a matter  of  principle  and  keeping  continuity  of  the 
tribes  on  the  reservation. 

McCoy,  who  is  also  the  general  manager  of  Quil  Ceda  Village  and  a state 
representative,  said  Monday  that  he  wasn't  surprised  by  the  decision. 

"Based  on  the  criteria  set  forth  in  the  Federal  Acknowledgement  Program, 
that  was  the  appropriate  decision,"  McCoy  said,  noting  that  he  didn't  want 
to  say  anything  else.  "There's  enough  bad  feelings  about  saying  any  more." 

To  gain  federal  recognition,  a tribe  must  meet  seven  criteria  set  by  the 
federal  government.  The  Snohomish  tribe  was  rejected  based  on  the  same 
four  criteria  noted  in  1983. 

Those  included:  the  identification  of  the  petitioner  as  American  Indian 
from  historical  times;  demonstration  of  a community  from  historical  times; 
demonstration  of  political  influence;  and  a list  of  tribal  members. 

Matheson  said  the  fight  is  not  over.  He  said  the  tribe  has  attorneys 
reviewing  the  letter  of  denial.  He  said  it  could  be  two  years,  but  that  a 
lawsuit  "will  appear  in  court  one  way  or  another." 

Reporter  Victor  Balta:  425-339-3455  or  vbalta@heraldnet.com. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Daily  Herald  Co.,  Everett,  Wash. 
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Municipal  leaders  ask  for  louder  voice  in  tribal  recognition 
By  BRIAN  LYMAN 
Norwich  Bulletin 
December  2,  2003 

Leaders  of  nearly  three  dozen  towns  and  a government  association  have 
asked  Connecticut's  congressional  delegation  to  open  the  Bureau  of  Indian 
Affairs'  federal  recognition  process  to  third  parties. 

"As  many  of  us  have  indicated  to  you  before  on  several  occasions,  the 
tribal  acknowledgment  process  is  seriously  flawed,  requires  dramatic 
reform  and  should  be  subject  to  a moratorium  until  the  necessary  changes 


are  made/'  the  government  officials  said  in  their  letter  sent  Friday.  "The 
purpose  of  this  letter  is  to  call  to  your  attention  specific  problems  that 
have  emerged  in  recent  months  and  request  your  help  in  obtaining  prompt 
action  from  the  federal  government." 

Thirty-four  town  and  city  leaders,  including  a representative  of  the 
Houstatonic  Valley  Council  of  Elected  Officials,  signed  the  petition. 
Officials  from  Brooklyn,  Colchester,  Ledyard,  North  Stonington,  Pomfret 
and  Preston  also  signed. 

Officials  from  Preston,  Ledyard  and  North  Stonington  long  have 
complained  the  BIA  process  is  fundamentally  flawed  and  does  not  give  towns 
that  could  be  affected  by  Indian  gaming  the  chance  to  present  evidence 
against  recognition. 

Local  town  leaders  said  the  letter  was  prompted  by  a BIA  filing  by  the 
Schaghticoke  tribal  nation  in  late  September.  The  Kent-based  tribe 
submitted  new  information  to  the  bureau  in  September,  saying  the  tribe's 
Russell  and  Velky  factions  had  united,  but  members  of  the  Russell  faction 
said  immediately  after  the  filing  that  they  were  not  supposed  to  be 
counted  in  the  census. 

The  information  was  filed  near  deadline,  and  the  state  attorney 
general's  office  brought  the  BIA  to  court  in  order  to  give  the  state  a 
chance  to  respond. 

"If  the  tribe  submits  documentation,  there  should  be  a mechanism  for 
interested  parties  to  answer  the  submittal  by  the  tribes,"  Preston  First 
Selectman  and  state  Rep.  Robert  Congdon  said.  "The  BIA  develops  a system 
where  a tribe  can  wait  until  the  last  day  and  say  'Oh,  too  bad  interested 
parties,  your  window  of  opportunity  has  been  closed.'" 

A message  left  at  the  Schaghticoke  tribe's  offices  was  not  returned.  The 
letter  specifically  requests  the  delegation  to  work  at  making  the  process 
more  open  to  interested  parties  and  remove  regulations  the  towns  claim 
give  tribes  the  "last  word"  in  negotiations,  which  the  letter  said  gives  a 
"strong  and  unfair  advantage  to  petitioners'  groups." 

U.S.  Rep.  Rob  Simmons,  R-2nd  District,  and  U.S.  Sens.  Christopher  Dodd 
and  loseph  Lieberman,  both  Democrats,  have  proposed  legislation  in  the 
past  to  allow  towns  greater  input  into  the  recognition  process,  but  have 
not  gotten  very  far. 

North  Stonington  First  Selectman  Nicholas  H.  Mullane  II  said  the 
Schaghticoke  situation  underlined  previously  raised  concerns  over  the 
federal  recognition  process. 

"I  think  this  was  a classic  example  of  another  example  of  how  BIA  is  not 
looking  to  have  a fair,  equitable,  open  process  with  due  process,"  he  said. 

The  letter  also  brings  up  local  towns'  complaints  over  the  Historic 
Eastern  Pequots'  recognition  status,  arguing  that  tribe  filed  last-minute 
information  to  which  "interested  parties"  could  not  respond. 

In  a prepared  statement,  tribal  Chairwoman  Marcia  Hones  Flowers  said  the 
tribe  had  strictly  followed  the  process  outlined  by  the  BIA. 

"The  Eastern  Pequots  submitted  one  of  the  most  heavily  documented 
petitions  ever  sent  to  the  BIA,  which  has  been  hotly  contested  and 
therefore  has  been  one  of  the  most  meticulously  scrutinized  in  BIA  history, 
" Flowers  said.  "The  federal,  state  and  local  governments  asked  us  to 
follow  the  process,  and  that's  what  we  have  done  to  the  letter  for  a 
quarter  of  century." 

The  BIA  is  expected  to  rule  on  the  Schaghticokes ' federal  status  in  late 
Hanuary . 

bmlyman@norwich . gannett . com 
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Pueblo  of  Acoma  to  begin  construction  on  cultural  center 
Eileen  Garvin 
NMBW  Staff 
November  24,  2003 

The  Pueblo  of  Acoma  on  Saturday  will  hold  a ceremony  to  commemorate  the 
start  of  construction  on  the  new  Sky  City  Cultural  Center.  The  blessing 
ceremony  is  part  of  a two-day,  annual  arts  and  crafts  fair,  featuring 
pottery,  jewelry,  handcrafts,  food  and  dancing. 

The  30,000-square-foot  facility  will  be  located  at  the  base  of  the 
Pueblo  of  Acoma,  which  is  set  atop  a 300-foot  sandstone  mesa  an  hour  west 
of  Albuquerque  and  14  miles  south  of  Interstate  40. 

The  Jaynes  Corporation  won  the  contract  to  build  the  cultural  center, 
which  will  take  about  one  year  to  complete. 

"This  is  a challenging  project  because  of  the  cultural  resources  that 
surround  the  property,"  said  Brian  Vallo,  manager  of  the  Sky  City  Cultural 
Center.  "The  contractor  has  a challenging  but  unique  opportunity  to  work 
in  the  area,  which  is  considered  one  of  the  oldest  continuously  inhabited 
villages  in  North  America. 

Vallo  declined  to  disclose  the  cost  of  the  project,  but  said  it  is  the 
single  most  expensive  project  undertaken  by  the  Pueblo  of  Acoma  to  date. 

Two  Santa  Fe-based  firms,  Barbara  Felix  Architecture  and  Design  and 
WoodMetalConcrete,  are  working  on  the  project  in  a joint  venture. 

"[The  firms]  have  worked  intimately  with  the  tribal  community  to  capture 
the  needs  and  the  major  design  elements  for  this  particular  facility," 
Vallo  said. 

Vallo  says  the  architectural  style  will  demonstrate  more  than  1,000 
years  of  Acoma ' s history,  showing  the  evolution  of  Acoma  building  styles. 

"We  have  taken  elements  from  our  ancestral  architectural  styles  that  you 
see  at  Mesa  Verde  and  Chaco  Canyon  and  have  incorporated  other 
architectural  elements  from  other  Acoma  settlements  and  also  considered 
existing  architecture  in  new  settlements  of  Acomita  and  McCartys  Village." 

The  basement  of  the  two-story  center  will  hold  Acoma' s first  ever  tribal 
archives.  The  main  floor  of  the  center  will  feature  a museum,  gallery, 
retail  space,  cafe,  gift  shop,  theater  and  classrooms.  The  second  floor 
will  house  a research  library,  a repository  for  documents  and  photos, 
office  space,  and  a conference  area. 

"This  new  center  promises  to  be  an  exceptional  facility,  a wonderful 
place  for  them  to  both  exhibit  their  art  and  teach  the  visiting  public 
about  their  heritage,"  said  Fred  Peralta,  secretary  of  the  New  Mexico 
Tourism  Department,  in  a press  release. 

The  Pueblo  of  Acoma  has  approximately  6,000  members,  4,200  of  whom  live 
on  the  reservation. 

The  blessing  ceremony  and  holiday  fair  are  open  to  the  public.  The 
blessing  ceremony  begins  at  11  a.m.  Gov.  Fred  S.  Vallo  will  speak,  as  will 
Delbert  Roughsurface,  chair  of  Acoma  business  board. 
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For  tribal  members,  elderly  come  first 
November  26,  2003 

By  GREGOR  McGAVIN  / The  Press- Enterprise 

Only  crumbled  plaster  and  flame-twisted  metal  remain  where  Robert 
Morales'  home  once  stood  - not  much  to  mark  where  a man  raised  a family 


and  found  himself. 

But  it's  all  the  Paradise  Fire  left  when  it  raged  across  the  San  Pasqual 
Indian  Reservation  one  month  ago. 

Since  that  first  night,  when  the  flames  raced  across  the  rocky  hillsides 
and  confusion  reigned,  Robert  hasn't  stopped  working.  He's  working  to  keep 
clean  water  flowing  to  this  community  of  about  100  tribal  members,  to 
bring  home  elders  made  homeless  by  the  fire  and  to  ensure  that  the  flames 
aren't  followed  by  floods  and  mudslides  from  the  now-barren  hills. 

Robert  is  working  for  his  tribe  because  his  tribe  has  worked  for  him. 

"Whether  they  pay  me  or  not,  I would  do  this  job  because  I love  these 
people,"  said  Robert,  a square-shouldered  47-year-old  with  a long  black 
ponytail.  "These  are  my  people." 

Meanwhile,  at  the  home  he  shared  with  wife,  Sandy,  and  eight  children 
and  grandchildren,  the  rubble  remains  untouched  - like  an  open  wound  not 
yet  ready  to  heal. 

"Another  $20,000  and  it  was  already  going  to  be  paid  off,"  he  said  of 
the  three-bedroom  home,  bought  through  a federal  program  for  low-income 
reservation  housing. 

A tribal  insurance  policy  covered  the  $60,000  home,  but  not  what  was 
inside.  The  Morales  clan  escaped  with  only  a few  prized  photographs, 
papers  and  their  lives. 

Federal  disaster  officials  have  loaner  trailers  that  tribal  members  may 
use  free  for  up  to  18  months,  but  they  require  the  home  site  to  be  cleared 
of  debris  first.  With  a dozen  or  so  tribal  elders  displaced,  the  Morales 
family  will  have  to  wait. 

"I  think  they  should  go  first  anyhow  - I always  think  they  should  go 
first,"  said  Sandy,  47. 

Tribal  housing  officials  say  all  50  or  so  home  sites  should  be  cleared 
of  debris  in  four  or  five  months,  opening  the  way  to  build  anew. 

For  now,  the  Moraleses  are  staying  with  daughter  Desiree,  27. 

Desiree  was  waiting  for  the  electricity  to  be  linked  to  her  home  from  a 
nearby  power  pole.  The  pole  burned  in  the  fire. 

Now  the  lights  in  Desiree's  three-bedroom  home  are  powered  by  a gas 
generator,  and  while  the  place  isn't  fully  furnished  yet,  nobody's 
complaining. 

"It's  a roof  and  it's  more  than  other  people  have,"  Desiree  said. 

Her  double-wide  mobile  sits  halfway  down  a rocky  hillside  from  her 
father's  and  just  a stone's  throw  from  Doey's.  All  three  occupy  the  5-acre 
parcel  Robert  claimed  when  he  took  his  place  as  a tribe  member  at  age  18. 

Robert's  people  have  lived  on  the  San  Pasqual  reservation  since  its 
creation  by  the  federal  government  more  than  a century  ago,  but  his 
parents  left  the  land  before  he  was  born. 

When  he  became  a man,  Robert  returned  to  the  reservation.  There,  he  has 
embraced  his  people's  spiritual  beliefs  and  found  his  own  identity  as  a 
member. 

A bonfire  blazed  and  reggae  music  drifted  from  the  open  door  of  a pickup 
truck. 

"Everything  that  we  lost  is  material,"  Robert  said,  pointing  uphill  to 
the  ruins  of  his  house. 

Then  his  gesture  took  in  the  friends  and  relatives  gathered  round  the 
fire,  and  he  grinned  broadly  in  the  firelight. 
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Sub j : Peace  Walk  coming  to  Hopi  - Dineh  area 

Mailing  List:  Big  Mountain  <BIGMTLIST@topica . com> 

Moderator's  Comment:  Although  a presidential  canditate  is  mentioned  in 
this  post,  as  are  alternative  energy  sources,  I want  to  be  clear  that  by 
posting  this,  I do  not  necessairly  personally  endorse  either  this 


canditate  or  the  proposed  alternative  energy  sources.  Although  it  is 
indeed  important  to  explore  new  energy  technologies,  I believe  that  they 
can  only  be  phased  in  gradually  as  they  are  proven  viable.  In  fact,  my 
own  invention,  the  LIAG  (http://www.theofficenet.com/~redorman/LIAG.TXT) 
may  someday  prove  to  be  such  a technology,  but  using  the  prospect  of 
alternative  energy  sources  or  technology  to  stop  the  coal  mining  in  the 
near  term  may  not  be  the  most  effective  approach.  Bringing  the 
Dineh/coal  mining  issues  to  public  attention  via  peace  marches  and  other 
means  seems  to  me  a very  good  way  to  go  for  now. 

From:  "David  Crockett  Williams"  <gear2000(31ightspeed . net> 

Sub j : Peace  Walk  coming  to  Hopi  - Dineh  area 
to  resolve  Big  Mountain  problem 

Robert,  and  friends 

Please  forward  this  advice  to  Big  Moutain  list  and  other  networks  about 
The  American  Peace  March  2003-2004  schedule  for  early  Feb. 2004  to  Navajo 
Nation  Office,  and  to  Flopi  area  with  appropriate  permissions  towards 
reconciliation  of  Flopi-Dineh  problems  associated  with  the  Black  Mesa  coal 
mining  and  behind  the  scenes  pressure  responsible  for  the  "relocation"  to 
acess  more  coal  and  uranium  according  to  the  documents  sent  you  a few 
years  ago  uncovered  by  the  American  Indian  Legal  Foundation  group  in  DC 
copied  to  Banyacya  and  from  him  to  me  some  years  ago  showing  Hopi  Tribe 
map  of  exploitable  coal  fields  under  Big  Mountain  area  determining  where 
Joint  Use  Area  split  boundaries  were  redrawn  etc.  This  energy  issue  is 
also  at  the  root  of  the  case  of  Leonard  Peltier  with  behind  the  scenes 
pressures  for  access  to  Black  Hills  for  uranium  mining  behind  all  the 
problems  then. 

Many  of  us  involved  since  1976  trying  to  help  Banyacya  and  others  to 
stop  the  strip  mining  on  Black  Mesa,  draining  the  water  tables  and 
impacting  the  environment  with  those  polluting  power  plants  that  burn  the 
Black  Mesa  coal,  have  felt  even  back  since  then  that  the  ultimate 
solution  (also  for  the  Dineh  in  the  relocation  areas)  is  to  make  the 
mining  of  that  coal  for  electricity  obsolete  and  irrelevant  by  bringing  to 
fruition  the  new  energy  tech  genre  to  replace  nuclear  and  fossil  fuel 
power  as  we  have  discussed  in  recent  years  and  as  now  coming  to  forefront 
edge  towards  mainstream  news  coverage  due  to  Sept. 5 Wall  Street  Journal 
science  column  authenticating  the  cold  fusion  genre  and  also  Nov. 6 letter 
of  acknowledgement  from  the  California  Energy  Commission  which  can 
influence  the  CPUC  to  shut  down  the  coal  burning  at  its  Mohave  Power  Plant 
to  retrofit  with  these  new  energy  techs  as  we  proposed  earlier  this  year 
2003  and  Dr.  Wood  offered  to  participate  as  engineer. 

This  American  Peace  March  2003-2004  project  is  tracking  the  schedule 
from  Washington  DC  to  San  Francisco  of  the  Steps  for  Peace  Walk  inspired 
and  supported  by  presidential  candiadate  Rep.  Dennis  Kucinich  (D-OH)  who 
is  aware  of  these  new  energy  techs  and  whose  candidacy  recently  got 
endorsements  from  Dennis  Banks  and  Winona  LaDuke  et.al  with  strong 
outreach  now  to  First  Nations  via  campaign  on  his  site  http://www. 
kucinich . us 

This  schedule  includes  New  Year's  Eve  vigil  for  Leonard  Peltier  outside 
Leavenworth  with  camp  at  the  nearby  river  for  West  Route  and  related  date 
focuses  at  Wounded  Knee  and  Little  Bighorn  national  monument  on  Lakota 
Route  starting  Dec. 8 Madison  Wisconsin.  Presently  working  towards  visit 
by  Nepali  Tibetan  Buddhist  leader  to  come  to  the  area  in  preparation  to 
offer  his  Order's  "True  White  Teachings"  of  red  robed  monks. 

This  Steps  for  Peace  "political"  walk,  promoting  peace  issues  and 
initiated  by  a young  college  religious  studies  graduate,  is  today  leaving 
Cleveland  HQ  of  Kucinich  campaign  which  is  coordinating  that  walk  schedule 
generally  following  the  route  I set  for  them  at  their  request  before  walk 
start  Oct. 17  in  Maine.  They  will  be  coming  to  Flagstaff  area  first  week  of 
February  on  way  to  end  San  Francisco  Feb. 29.  What  this  has  triggered  as  a 
sequel  to  the  Global  Peace  Walk  project  walking  across  county  in  1995  and 
2000,  receiving  letters  of  support  from  so  many  on  both  sides  of  this 
issue,  is  APM  route  back  across  country  starting  SF  20Mar04  again  coming 
through  Hopi-Dineh  area  on  way  to  DC  24Oct04  end  marking  close  of  UN 


Decade  of  World's  Indigenous  Peoples  1995-2004  inaugurated  by  the  Global 
Peace  Walk  '95  from  NYC  to  SF. 

Feb. 6 is  key  date  focus  for  all  routes  (28th  year  imprisonment 
anniversary  for  Leonard  Peltier,  5year  death  day  anniversary  of  Thomas 
Banyacya,  as  well  as  birthdays  of  both  Bob  Marley  and  President  Reagan) 
with  plans  for  that  date  APM  East  Route  Beijing  Tiennamen  Square 
featuring  Six  Nations  Tree  of  Peace  planting  ceremony  after  India,  Nepal 
focus  before  Korea,  Japan. 

This  "Big  Vision"  has  deep  spiritual  support  and  offers  a "story"  now 
that  will  help  all  participants  locally  draw  attention  to  their 
progressive  issues  by  tapping  into  and  using/accepting  this  offer  of 
"generic  banner"  of  American  Peace  March  with  no  central  organizing  or 
fundraising,  ie,  just  a scheduling  offering  by  someone  with  peace  walk 
scheduling  experience  to  "get  this  snowball  rolling  downhill"  for  global 
peace  now. 

We  want  to  do  a new  energy  tech  conference  with  supporters'  help  Feb. 
6-7-8  in  Flagstaff  where  one  of  our  key  scientists  now  lives.  Dr.  Fred  B. 
Wood  Sr,  along  with  Dean  Flouse  who 

http://www.angelfire.com/on/GEAR2000/fwood.html  knows  all  about  this  many 
years.  The  idea  is  to  invite  reps  from  all  sides  of  the  Big  Mountain  issue 
to  participate  and  get  the  briefing  then,  and  before  then  by  internet  etc, 
on  how  the  Hopi  and  Dineh  people,  "traditionals  and  progressives  united" 
can  take  advantage  of  this  new  info  for  everyone's  benefit  to  help  bring 
this  new  knowledge  out  to  the  public  to  end  nuclear  power  and  fossil  fuel 
power  while  creating  some  kind  of  all  indigenous  nations  new  energy 
development  entity  started  by  the  Flopi-Dineh  consortium  we  hope  to  begin 
creating  by  this  walk  schedule,  as  per  the  wishes  of  my  late  friend  Bruce 
DePalma  who  proposed  this  idea  during  his  first  meeting  "with  an  Indian" 
back  in  Santa  Barbara  in  the  early  1980' s when  I introduced  him  to  Archie 
Fire  Lame  Deer  and  they  discussed  this  idea  in  a meeting  that  I tape 
recorded . http : //www.depalma .pair.com 

Several  scientists  involved  in  the  forefront  of  these  various  different 
new  energy  devices  development  have  already  been  to  Flopi  and/or  expressed 
an  interest  in  this  type  of  conference  there  to  share  their  work  publicly, 
including  Joseph  Newman  http://www.josephnewman.com  , and  Hal  Fox  editor 
of  the  New  Energy  Journal  http://www.padrak.com/ine  and  I think  others 
such  as  Dr.  Brian  O'Leary  mentioned  in  the  CEC  letter  may  also  schedule  to 
come  if  we  can  get  this  organized  soon  with  Flagstaff  locals'  help  on  this 
walk  schedule  which  can  be  seen  from  links  at  GEAR200  site  below  which 
folks  can  see  the  vision  of  this  project  by  exploring  the  various  info  and 
routes  of  this  American  Peace  March  which  will  be  building  public 
awareness  momentum  bigtime  before  it  arrives  to  Flagstaff  area  with 
ceremonies  at  Hopi  subject  to  permissions  by  all  parties  now  needed 
networking  arrangements  for  that  and  outreach  in  all  local  areas  where 
these  four  routes  to  the  four  directions  from  DC  will  be  coming  through  on 
the  way  to  Flagstaff  area  and  on  to  SF  since  this  will  set  the  network  for 
2004  walk  west  to  east  and  continually  bring  attention  to  need  to  resovle 
Big  Mountain  situation  and  related  energy  issues,  stop  nuclear  testing, 
dumping,  weapons,  free  Leonard,  etc 
David  Crockett  Williams  661-822-3309 
One  human  being  living  in  Tehachapi,  California 
gear2000@lightspeed . net 
Global  Emergency  Alert  Response  2000 
http://www.angelfire.com/on/GEAR2000 


Please  visit  http://www.theofficenet.com/~redorman/pagea~l.htm 
for  more  background  on  the  Big  Mountain  relocation  issue. 

To  post  to  the  list,  email  your  message  to  redorman@theofficenet.com. 

To  subscribe,  send  an  email  to:  BIGMTLIST-subscribe@topica.com. 

— "RE:  Protected  Eagles  may  be  killed  to  save  Foxes"  
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From:  "Chris  Milda  (_Akimel  O'odham_)"  <NewsAndInformation@EarthLink.net> 
Sub j : Protected  eagles  may  be  killed  so  endangered  foxes  may  live  (Fwd) 


Mailing  List: 


News  and  Information  Distribution 


Protected  eagles  may  be  killed  so  endangered  foxes  may  live 
THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
Friday,  28  November  2003 

WASHINGTON  - To  control  a bizarre  gathering  of  eagles,  pigs  and  foxes 
on  California's  Channel  Islands,  federal  wildlife  officials  may  have  to 
kill  a protected  species  in  order  to  save  an  endangered  one. 

Attracted  by  a plentiful  supply  of  feral  pigs  rooting  around  the 
islands,  a community  of  golden  eagles  settled  in  about  10  years  ago  to 
prey  on  piglets.  But  they  also  found  that  the  island  foxes,  an 
endangered  subspecies,  made  good  meals. 

The  population  of  pigs,  which  reproduce  year-round,  were  little  affected 
by  the  winged  predators,  but  the  foxes  were  decimated. 

In  less  than  a decade,  wild  foxes  disappeared  from  San  Miguel  and  Santa 
Rosa  islands  and  on  Santa  Cruz,  the  population  of  1,500  was  reduced  to 
just  65. 

Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  experts  are  now  capturing  and  removing  the 
pigs  and  the  eagles,  but  a new  study  suggests  that  if  the  process  is  not 
handled  properly,  wild  foxes  on  the  islands  could  disappear. 

The  study,  appearing  in  the  journal  Science,  said  the  few  remaining 
eagles  will  be  enough  to  drive  the  wild  foxes  into  extinction  if  all  of 
the  pigs  are  moved  first. 

"You  still  have  eagles  on  the  islands,"  said  Gary  W.  Roemer,  a New 
Mexico  State  University  biologist  and  first  author  of  the  study.  "If  you 
remove  the  pigs,  you've  only  got  65  foxes  running  around  that  will  make 
those  eagles  focus  more  intently  on  the  foxes  and  drive  them  to 
extinction.  The  most  prudent  strategy  is  to  get  rid  of  the  eagles  first 
and  then  get  rid  of  the  pigs." 

Golden  eagles  are  protected  species,  but  they  are  not  threatened  with 
extinction.  The  unique  island  fox  subspecies,  however,  is  hanging  by  a 
thread,  said  Roemer. 

Killing  the  eagles  "is  an  alternative  that  we  will  look  into  if  we  have 
to,"  said  Bridget  Fahey,  of  the  U.S.  Fish  and  Wildlife  Service  in 
California . 
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Navajo  guide  helps  visitor  see  beauty  in  Monument  Valley 
By  Ron  Cobb  - Knight  Ridder-Tribune  News 
November  28,  2003 

MONUMENT  VALLEY,  Utah  - It's  6:30  a.m.,  an  hour  before  sunrise.  Monument 
Valley  Navajo  Tribal  Park  is  pitch  black,  and  I'm  the  only  person  at  the 
locked  gate  outside  the  visitors  center. 

In  a few  minutes,  headlights  appear  on  the  road  leading  into  Monument 
Valley.  I'm  hoping  it's  Tom  Phillips,  the  54-year-old  Navajo  guide  who  is 
going  to  take  me  on  a sunrise  photo  tour  among  Monument  Valley's  imposing 
sandstone  monoliths. 

"I  think  I need  a 9-to-5  job  earning  minimum  wage,"  a sleepy  Phillips 
complains  as  he  steps  out  of  his  Deep  Cherokee,  holding  a mug  of  coffee. 

"I  think  I'd  like  it  better." 

Phillips  has  been  leading  tours  into  Monument  Valley  "off  and  on"  since 
1979,  and  about  five  years  ago  he  started  his  own  small  company,  Keyah 


Hozhoni  Tours.  Now  he's  burning  the  candle  at  both  ends,  leading  sunset 
tours  that  finish  after  dark  and  then  coming  back  before  sunrise  for  more. 

Phillips  enjoys  photography  and  specializes  in  tours  for  photo 
enthusiasts,  although  the  hours  wear  on  him.  Stradding  the  Utah-Arizona 
border.  Monument  Valley  and  its  haunting  rock  formations  are  a mecca  for 
photographers.  Monument  Valley  has  captured  the  public's  imagination  for 
decades,  since  director  John  Ford  began  using  the  area  as  a backdrop  for 
his  Westerns. 

I'm  in  the  front  seat  with  Phillips  as  he  steers  his  small  SUV  over  the 
ragged  dirt  roads  that  serve  as  the  infrastructure  inside  Monument  Valley. 
The  roads  are  more  suitable  for  all-terrain  vehicles,  but  Phillips  knows 
every  boulder  to  avoid  and  every  dip  to  negotiate.  He  grew  up  on  the  huge 
Navajo  reservation,  which  occupies  a large  chunk  of  northeast  Arizona  and 
also  extends  into  southeast  Utah  and  northwest  New  Mexico.  Monument  Valley 
lies  on  Navajo  land. 

Our  destination  is  Totem  Pole,  Phillips'  favorite  monolith  for  sunrise 
photos.  But  on  this  morning  in  mid-October,  the  sun  rises  behind  a curtain 
of  clouds,  so  there  will  be  only  soft  light  to  work  with  rather  than  the 
kind  of  light  that  turns  Monument  Valley's  rocks  a flaming  red. 

Fewer  photo  opportunities  allow  more  time  for  talk  - about  things  like 
the  valley's  spiritual  connection  for  Navajos.  This  is  said  to  be  sacred 
land . 

"A  lot  of  people  use  this  area  for  prayers,"  Phillips  says.  "For  me,  I 
wouldn't  say  it's  any  more  spiritual  than  another  place.  But  people  would 
disagree  with  me. 

"When  I was  in  Austria,  I saw  mountains  reaching  up  so  high,  I had  a 
spiritual-type  feeling.  I wake  up  here  and  have  the  same  feeling.  I've 
felt  the  same  way  in  Death  Valley." 

Spirituality,  he  is  saying,  is  more  a matter  of  the  person  than  the 
location . 

"The  spiritual  belief  is  very  much  home-based,"  he  says.  "I  remember  my 
grandmother  while  she  was  cooking.  After  she  finished  and  pushed  the  coals 
back  into  the  fire,  she'd  have  her  prayer. 

"When  people  say  they're  going  to  have  a prayer,  people  think  you've  got 
to  go  to  church.  Who  says  you  have  to?  You  can  walk  out  in  the  middle  of 
the  sagebrush  and  yell  your  prayers  as  loud  as  you  want,  and  you'll  be 
heard  as  well  as  you  would  in  church. 

"You  can  have  prayers  for  livestock,  prayers  for  your  home,  prayers  to 
get  rid  of  your  neighbors  ..." 

Or  prayers  for  your  children.  Phillips  recalls  a time  when  he  was  in  the 
Marine  Corps  and  his  mother  felt  it  was  necessary  for  a special  prayer. 

"I  got  orders  to  go  to  Vietnam,"  he  says.  "My  mother  felt  very  uneasy 
about  my  orders.  She  brought  in  a medicine  man  to  say  prayers. 

"I  went  to  Camp  Pendleton,  but  I was  the  only  one  to  be  held  back.  My 
orders  were  diverted.  It  was  a very  strange  feeling.  I got  orders  three 
more  times,  and  each  time  they  got  deleted,  or  I was  sent  somewhere  else." 

Although  I want  to  see  all  the  famous  rock  formations  that  I've  seen  in 
movies  or  in  coffee-table  books,  Phillips  takes  me  into  the  backcountry, 
eager  to  show  that  Monument  Valley  offers  more.  As  a permit-carrying  guide 
he's  allowed  to  veer  off  the  main  road.  We  see  rock  art  and  ruins  left 
behind  by  the  valley's  earliest  inhabitants. 

Phillips  finds  two  pieces  of  rock  that  he  says  are  fragments  of 
arrowheads,  and  he  tosses  them  back  into  the  dirt. 

"When  I was  growing  up  around  here,  there  were  ruins  around,  and  the 
children  were  told  to  leave  them  alone,"  he  says.  "So  we  did.  Now  the 
young  people  don't  have  as  much  respect. 

"It  hurts  to  see  them  disrupt  things  and  sell  them  as  artifacts.  The  two 
biggest  changes  for  our  people  are  money  and  television." 

Phillips'  truck  takes  a pounding  on  Monument  Valley's  bumpy  roads,  which 
are  akin  to  an  obstacle  course  in  some  spots.  In  this  part  of  the  country, 
these  kinds  of  roads  are  referred  to  as  native  roads.  The  Navajos  want 
Monument  Valley  to  remain  as  close  as  possible  to  its  natural  state.  Out 
here,  there's  nothing  but  rocks,  dirt,  sagebrush  and  a few  other  desert 
plants . 

"People  ask  me,  'Why  don't  they  pave  the  roads?'  If  the  roads  were  paved 


it  would  be  like  driving  in  downtown  Los  Angeles/'  Phillips  says. 

"Monument  Valley  can  be  very  frightening  to  people  because  people  are  so 
used  to  their  luxuries,  their  electric  power  and  their  conveniences.  They 
come  out  here  and  see  none  of  what  they're  used  to.  People  ask  me,  'How 
can  you  live  out  here?  There's  nothing  out  here.'  " 

Monument  Valley,  although  one  of  America's  most  beautiful  places,  is 
also  one  of  its  most  remote,  far  from  any  city.  It's  nothing  like  a 
national  park  that  is  operated  and  maintained  with  tourists  in  mind. 

Beyond  the  visitors  center  and  an  adjacent  campground,  there's  not  a 
single  amenity  inside  Monument  Valley  Navajo  Tribal  Park  - not  even  a 
drinking  fountain. 

These  are  factors  that  visitors  should  weigh  when  they  visit  Monument 
Valley.  They  can  choose  to  drive  the  17-mile  loop  road  on  their  own,  in 
their  own  vehicle.  They  can  sign  up  for  a tour  at  Goulding's,  a lodge 
situated  a couple  of  miles  away.  Or  they  can  leave  the  driving  to  a guide 
such  as  Phillips  or  any  of  the  Navajos  who  congregate  like  taxi  drivers 
outside  the  visitors  center.  A 1 1/2-hour  tour  costs  $30  a person;  a 2 
1/2-hour  tour  costs  $35  and  includes  a stop  to  see  petroglyphs  and  a 
Navajo  home.  Owners  of  large  RVs  and  vehicles  with  a low  clearance  are 
advised  not  to  drive  on  their  own. 

"People  who  go  on  their  own  are  on  their  own,"  Phillips  says.  "The  road 
has  taken  its  share  of  oil  pans,  tires  and  radiators.  I've  seen  people  get 
stuck  in  the  sand  or  lock  themselves  out.  We  save  them  wear  and  tear  on 
their  cars." 

Phillips  has  more  advice  for  visitors. 

Basic  necessities:  "Always  have  two  things  with  you  - water  and  a 
flashlight . " 

Photography:  Don't  rush  it. 

"Allow  yourself  plenty  of  time,"  he  says.  "A  lot  of  people  are  so  in  a 
hurry.  The  saddest  thing  is  to  see  people  drive  up  to  the  visitors  center 
and  go  up  to  the  edge  and  take  a picture,  and  then  they're  off.  They  think 
they've  captured  Monument  Valley.  People  are  in  such  a rush,  they  forget 
what  they're  here  for. 

"One  thing  I try  to  do  is  to  get  people  to  have  a feeling  for  this  place 
instead  of  just  shooting  a few  snapshots,  to  understand  what  life  out  here 
is  like,  so  they  can  leave  here  a little  more  informed. 

"Even  if  people  have  a point-and-shoot  camera.  I'll  still  work  with  them 
and  show  them  how  they  can  improve." 

Common  courtesy:  Don't  rush  up  to  a Navajo  and  take  a photo.  Ask  first; 
a small  gratuity  is  welcome.  At  the  Hopi  reservation  in  Arizona,  Phillips 
says,  cameras  are  forbidden. 

"What  people  don't  understand  - they  think  we're  here  for  them,  for 
their  amusement,"  he  says. 

It's  10  a.m.  when  our  tour  ends,  and  Phillips  is  ready  to  head  back  home 
to  do  some  paperwork  before  his  next  tour.  He  lives  a couple  of  miles  away, 
in  a sparsely  populated  area  outside  of  Monument  Valley.  The  wide-open 
spaces  appeal  to  him. 

"I  hate  crowded  places,"  he  says.  "I  had  offers  to  go  to  New  York  once. 

"I  turned  them  down." 

IF  YOU  GO: 

GETTING  THERE:  Monument  Valley  is  380  miles  from  Salt  Lake  City,  317 
miles  from  Phoenix,  400  miles  from  Las  Vegas  and  352  miles  from 
Albuquerque,  N.M.  While  Grand  function,  Colo.,  is  only  260  miles  away, 
flights  into  that  city  are  generally  more  expensive. 

TRIBAL  PARK:  Entry  fee  is  $5;  visitors  9 and  under  are  free.  Telephone: 
1-435-727-5874. 

KEYAH  HOZHONI  MONUMENT  VALLEY  TOURS:  Tom  Phillips  offers  tours  of  1 1/2 
hours  ($30),  2 1/2  hours  ($35),  a half  day  ($45)  and  a full  day  ($100).  He 
offers  camping  tours  and  will  provide  equipment  such  as  tent  and  sleeping 
bags  if  needed.  Photo  tours  range  from  $20  an  hour  to  $200  for  a full  day. 
Call  1-928-309-7440  or  go  to  www.monumentvalley.com. 

Goulding's  doubles  as  lodge  and  museum  of  movie  Westerns 

MONUMENT  VALLEY,  Utah  - Monument  Valley  might  not  be  nearly  so  famous  if 


it  weren't  for  a sheep  inspector  named  Harry  Goulding. 

Goulding  was  living  in  Colorado  in  the  1920s  when  he  rode  through 
Monument  Valley  on  a business  trip.  He  loved  what  he  saw,  and  he  and  his 
wife,  Leone  "Mike"  Goulding,  moved  there  and  established  a trading  post. 

In  1938,  the  Gouldings  heard  a radio  report  that  movie  director  John 
Ford  was  in  pre-production  on  a Western,  "Stagecoach."  They  believed 
Monument  Valley  would  be  the  perfect  setting. 

So  they  gathered  some  photographs  and  drove  to  Ford's  office  in 
Hollywood,  where  Harry  Goulding  threatened  to  set  up  camp  on  the  doorstep 
unless  he  was  allowed  to  see  the  director.  When  Ford  saw  the  photos,  he 
was  impressed.  He  flew  to  Monument  Valley,  and  a month  later,  filming 
began  there. 

"Stagecoach,"  starring  John  Wayne,  was  the  first  of  nine  Westerns 
directed  by  Ford  that  used  Monument  Valley  as  a backdrop. 

A quarter-century  later.  Ford  would  describe  Monument  Valley  by  saying, 

"I  have  been  all  over  the  world,  but  I consider  this  the  most  complete, 
beautiful  and  peaceful  place  on  the  Earth." 

On  each  trip  to  Monument  Valley,  Ford  used  Goulding' s trading  post  as 
his  home  base.  Over  the  years,  the  Gouldings  added  a lodge;  today, 

Goulding' s Lodge  consists  of  72  guest  rooms,  including  Nos.  312  and  313, 
the  rooms  in  which  Ford  and  Wayne  stayed  during  the  filming  of  some  of 
their  later  Westerns. 

"We  don't  really  advertise  that,"  says  operations  manager  Ronnie  Biard, 
"but  if  people  ask  for  those  rooms  and  they're  available,  we'll  give  them 
to  them. " 

The  small,  two-story  structure  that  originally  served  as  both  a trading 
post  and  residence  for  the  Gouldings  is  now  a museum  that  showcases  movie 
memorabilia  and  some  of  the  Gouldings'  photos  and  possessions.  Among  the 
items  on  display  are  one  of  Ford's  director's  chairs;  saloon  doors  from 
"My  Darling  Clementine";  actor's  chairs  tagged  with  the  names  Harry  Carey 
3r.  and  Joanne  Dru;  and  personal  notes  sent  to  the  Gouldings  from  movie 
celebrities  such  as  Ford,  Ward  Bond,  Henry  Fonda  and  Wayne,  who  made 
reference  to  Monument  Valley  when  he  wrote,  "Harry,  you  and  I both  owe 
these  monuments  a lot." 

After  Harry  Goulding  died  in  1981,  the  lodge  was  sold  to  Knox  College  of 
Galesburg,  111.;  the  college  apparently  viewed  the  property  as  an 
investment.  Today  the  lodge  is  owned  by  Gerald  and  Roland  LaFont. 

Goulding' s has  evolved  into  a complex  that  is  akin  to  a small  town. 
Besides  a full-service  restaurant,  Goulding' s offers  a grocery  store,  gas 
station,  convenience  store  with  fast-food  fare,  car  wash,  coin-operated 
laundry,  indoor  pool,  landing  strip  for  aircraft  and  medical  clinic.  A 
model  of  a Navajo  home,  called  a hogan,  is  on  display,  offering 
demonstrations  by  Navajo  women  of  rug-weaving  - they  also  will  braid 
guests'  hair,  Navajo-style. 
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Since  we  last  spoke... 

Native  spirituality 

Authentic  Native  spirituality,  in  my  experience,  is  shared  not  taught  and 
is  rooted  in  the  joys  and  suffering  of  distinct  peoples,  their  lands-all 
their  relations.  It  is  fundamentally  about  respect  and  integrity  of 
personhood . 

Frank  Supernaught,  a Cree  Elder,  once  shared  his  people's  spiritual 
traditions  around  the  medicine  wheel  to  a largely  white  audience  at  St. 
Andrews-Wesley  Church  in  Vancouver. 


Without  bitterness,  he  spoke  first  about  the  history  of  Native-settler 
relations,  the  land,  treaties,  residential  schools,  alcoholism  and  suicide 
in  Native  communities. 

He  was  most  eloquent,  however,  about  the  need  to  heal  the  distrust,  fear 
and  anger  between  our  two  peoples. 

Speaking  from  the  heart  and  as  a Cree,  the  medicine  wheel  then  became  a 
powerful  symbol  of  beauty  and  reconciliation,  not  a spiritual  gimmick  for 
white  seekers. 

The  sale  and  consumption  of  new  age  Native  spirituality  by  white  people 
embarrasses  me  as  a white  person.  It  suggests,  not  merely  a spiritual 
vacuity,  but  a spiritual  sickness.  How  could  we  feel  it  is  legitimate  to 
cherry-pick  Native  spiritual  practices,  ignoring  the  devastation  of  Native 
cultures  caused  in  good  part  by  our  greed  and  duplicity,  our  imposition  of 
an  alien  faith?  I once  had  a dreadful  vision  of  new  agers  traipsing  around 
Wounded  Knee  in  1890,  collecting  pretty  bits  and  bobs  of  spiritual  regalia 
from  the  frozen  bodies  of  Indian  women,  children  and  Elders,  to  the  tune 
of  "Tiptoe  through  the  tulips.  . ." 

I always  felt  uncomfortable  in  China,  when  white  Canadians  proudly 
presented  to  their  Chinese  hosts  gifts  of  First  Nations  carvings  and 
paintings.  Health  and  welfare  statistics  on  Native  Canadians  are  so 
damning;  did  we  not  feel  some  contradiction  in  offering  up  Native  art  as 
quintessentially  Canadian? 

And  yet,  the  art  was  so  true  to  the  spirit  of  the  land  called  Canada, 
its  mountains  and  lakes,  animals  and  birds,  big  skies  and  vast  North,  that 
I kept  my  reservations  to  myself.  Subconsciously  it  was  also  a tribute  to 
the  beauty  and  vision  of  First  Nations  peoples,  who  indeed  have  not 
vanished . 

In  today's  pluralistic  world,  spiritual  practices  are  mingled  and  shared. 
I am  a Christian,  but  the  teachings  of  Confucius,  the  Dalai  Lama  and 
Native  Elders  have  profoundly  enriched  my  understanding  of  life  and  death, 
joy  and  suffering,  justice  and  healing.  At  heart,  however,  all  of  these 
traditions  are  about  respectful  and  loving  relationships  in  a community, 
not  individual  gratification  or  salvation.  This,  I think,  is  what 
authentic  Native  spirituality  is  all  about.  First  Nations  people  have  been 
very  generous  with  their  insights  from  the  Creator,  and  I thank  them  for 
it. 

-Cynthia 
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Stevens  alters  stance  on  justice  grants 
New  proposal  would  form  commission  for  unified  system 
By  SAM  BISHOP  News-Miner  Washington  Bureau 
November  30,  2003 

WASHINGTON  - Sen.  Ted  Stevens  has  dropped  a controversial  effort  to 
divert  federal  funds  away  from  tribal  courts  and  police  and  into  similar 
state  functions. 

Stevens  instead  is  seeking  congressional  approval  of  a commission  that 
would  propose  a unified  law  enforcement  and  justice  system  that  addresses 
rural  Alaska's  needs. 

Stevens  said  this  week  that  he  has  dropped  an  earlier  amendment  to  the 
U.S.  Department  of  Dustice's  annual  spending  bill  that  would  have  cut  off 
several  million  dollars  worth  of  tribal  justice  grants  in  Alaska. 

Linder  that  amendment,  the  money  would  have  gone  to  the  state  for 
increased  village  public  safety  officers  and  rural  magistrates. 

The  amendment  created  "a  little  bit  of  a furor, " Stevens  said  Tuesday. 


"But  at  least  it  brought  people  together  and  it  got  them  working 
together  and  thinking  together  and  got  the  state  involved/'  he  said,  "and 
I think  we  have  been  successful  now  in  finding  a route  to  a solution." 

Julie  Kitka,  president  of  the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives,  said  she 
hadn't  seen  the  details  of  Stevens'  commission  proposal  but  was  pleased 
with  the  direction. 

"We're  delighted  the  senator  went  forward  with  the  idea  of  a commission 
and  created  an  opportunity  for  the  Native  people  and  rural  folks  to  get 
together  with  the  state  and  take  a look  at  the  rural  law  enforcement  and 
justice  system  ...  and  make  it  better,"  she  said. 

Most  Alaska  tribes  will  be  able  to  receive  their  justice  grants  in  the 
coming  year,  Stevens  said.  However,  the  revised  language,  if  it  passes, 
would  stop  money  for  tribes  with  fewer  than  25  members  and  those  within 
boroughs,  he  said. 

The  language  is  in  a proposed  seven-part  federal  spending  bill  covering 
the  fiscal  year  that  began  Oct.  1. 

The  House  expects  to  vote  on  it  Dec.  8. 

Stevens  said  the  Senate  may  as  well,  but  it  could  decline  to  reconvene 
until  January. 

Stevens  has  complained  in  recent  years  that  Alaska's  approximately  230 
tribes  want  more  and  more  federal  money  to  carry  out  various  governmental 
functions.  Giving  the  money  to  each  tribe  would  be  inefficient  and  would 
generate  backlash  from  Lower  48  tribes,  he  has  said. 

Tribal  advocates,  though,  argue  that  the  federal  funding  often  allows 
villages  to  solve  local  problems  without  high-priced  professionals  that 
the  state  has  been  unwilling  to  place  in  smaller  communities. 

Tribal  court  judges,  for  example,  often  are  staffed  by  volunteers  who 
are  trained  at  conferences  paid  for  by  the  federal  grant  money. 

Kitka  said  "access  to  adequate  enforcement  at  the  local  level"  is  of 
great  importance  to  villages. 

The  commission  will  look  at  these  issues  and  come  up  with  a suggested 
solution,  Stevens  said. 

His  new  amendment  brings  together  federal,  state  and  local  agencies  "and 
directs  them  to  work  together  to  find  a way  to  ensure  that  there  is 
adequate  law  enforcement  for  rural  Alaska,"  he  said. 

The  new  amendment  also  "speaks  to  establishing  the  kind  of  court  systems 
that  might  be  required  there,"  he  said. 

Stevens,  earlier  this  fall,  also  said  he  believes  some  tribes  are 
exceeding  their  legal  authority  by  issuing  regulations,  claiming  immunity 
from  lawsuits  and  enforcing  criminal  laws. 

Tribal  law  experts  have  disputed  his  assertions,  though.  Stevens  didn't 
indicate  the  commission  would  tackle  those  issues. 

Kitka  said  she  understands  the  commission  will  make  recommendations  on 
three  general  topics:  forming  an  enforcement  and  court  system  for  rural 
areas;  coordinating  to  get  the  maximum  benefit  from  all  law  enforcement 
officers;  and  addressing  alcohol  control,  domestic  violence  and  child 
abuse . 

Stevens  didn't  concede  that  his  original  proposal  to  divert  tribal 
funding  was  ill-conceived.  Rather,  the  commission  idea  represents  the 
"logical  evolution"  of  that  proposal,  he  said. 

"We  worked  things  out  with  the  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives,"  he  said. 
"This  a result  of  the  initiative  we  took  to  direct  the  money  to  the  state 
if  there  wasn't  a plan.  Now  I think  we  have  a mechanism  for  making  a plan 
and  we're  working  together." 

Kitka  said  the  deadline  is  May  1,  which  she  viewed  as  extremely  tight. 

"They're  going  to  have  to  get  very  serious  once  it's  formed,"  she  said. 
Washington,  D.C.,  reporter  Sam  Bishop  can  be  reached  at 
sbishop@newsminer.com  or  (202)  662-8721. 
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Grassy  Narrows:  Still  fighting  to  live 
KATE  HARRIES 
ONTARIO  REPORTER 
Nov.  30,  2003 

GRASSY  NARROWS-Hydro-electric  development  flooded  the  land  around  them, 
their  reserve  was  arbitrarily  moved,  their  children  were  lost  to  the 
horrors  of  residential  schools  and  the  fish  that  was  the  staple  of  their 
diet  was  poisoned. 

The  people  of  Asubpeeschoseewagong  (Grassy  Narrows)  have  undergone 
untold  trauma  in  the  past  50  years. 

They've  received  compensation  - but  far  less  than  the  subsidies  given  to 
the  pulp  and  paper  companies  whose  discharges  spread  toxins  through  the 
lakes  and  rivers  of  this  sparsely  beautiful  northern  landscape. 

Then  the  trees  started  to  fall  in  great  swathes,  hundreds  of  square 
kilometres  that  once  were  intimately  familiar  berry-picking  or  trapping 
territory  suddenly  razed,  unrecognizable  and  empty. 

They  fought  back,  using  the  administrative  and  legal  procedures 
available  to  them. 

They  travelled  to  Toronto,  Ottawa  and  Montreal  to  lobby.  They  held 
protests.  But  the  logging  machines  moved  ever  closer. 

Last  fall,  work  started  on  a new  road  within  a few  kilometres  of  the 
36-square-kilometre  reserve,  home  to  700  people. 

"It  was  like  an  alarm  for  us,"  said  resident  Dudy  DaSilva. 

The  blockade  went  up  Dec.  3 on  Hones  Rd.,  just  off  Highway  671,  80 
kilometres  north  of  Kenora.  It  was  a challenge  to  Abitibi-Consolidated, 
largest  producer  of  newsprint  in  the  world,  and  a challenge  to  the  Ontario 
government,  which  makes  the  rules  on  the  Crown  land  it  leases  to  forest 
companies . 

Spearheaded  by  women  and  young  people,  rather  than  the  official  band 
leadership,  the  protest  has  lacked  the  macho  style  of  other  high-profile 
aboriginal  land  use  disputes. 

In  the  first  couple  of  months,  there  were  angry  words  when  logging 
contractors  tried  to  get  through.  But  the  exchanges  never  turned  physical 
and  no  charges  were  ever  laid. 

Local  OPP  have  kept  an  eye  on  the  situation,  with  an  officer  dropping 
by  from  time  to  time,  but  they  have  not  been  a constant  presence.  A team 
from  Christian  Peacemakers,  a group  that's  on  the  front  lines  of  more 
notorious  hot  spots  like  Hebron,  Palestine  and  Chiapas,  Mexico,  is  camped 
at  the  blockade,  on  hand  to  cool  things  down. 

Members  of  the  Warrior  Society,  prominent  during  the  1999  Oka  crisis, 
have  been  here,  but  have  played  by  the  rules  set  by  the  locals.  Ironically, 
if  there  had  been  violence,  it's  likely  that  this  David  and  Goliath 
battle  would  have  attracted  more  media  coverage  than  the  regular  reports 
that  appear  in  environmental  or  social  justice  outlets  like  the  Taiga 
Rescue  Network  or  the  Turtle  Island  Native  Network  News. 

But  aggressive  tactics  would  also  probably  have  sparked  a punitive 
response,  DaSilva  said.  "They  might  have  sent  in  the  SWAT  team  ...  Us  being 
mothers  at  the  front  line,  it  has  been  really  peaceful." 

After  a year,  the  quiet  face-off  in  the  bush  has  produced  a change. 

For  the  first  time,  Abitibi-Consolidated,  which  has  a natural  resources 
ministry  licence  to  take  timber  from  the  11,000-square-kilometre  Whiskey 


Hack  Forest,  has  come  to  the  table. 

General  manager  Don  Hopkins  and  other  company  officials  travelled  to 
Kenora  from  their  Montreal  headquarters  and  met  with  a group  from  Grassy 
Narrows  two  weeks  ago. 

Abibitibi's  offer:  To  stop  logging  within  10  km  of  the  community,  and 
use  harvesting  practices  that  don't  involve  clearcutting  within  20  km, 
along  with  funding  for  youth  education  and  job  creation  programs  for  the 
First  Nation. 

The  20-kilometres  radius  provides  for  a zone  of  1,250  square  kilometres, 
said  company  spokesperson  Marc  Osborne,  who  denied  that  the  offer  resulted 
from  publicity  associated  with  the  year-long  blockade  and  recent  Grassy 
Narrows  approaches  to  the  U.S.  McClutchy  newspaper  group,  an  Abitibi 
client . 

"The  issue  is  not  the  blockade,"  Osborne  said  in  a telephone  interview, 
explaining  that  Abitibi  wants  to  work  out  a partnership  with  the  First 
Nation.  Dust  last  week,  in  another  departure  for  the  company,  Abitibi 
announced  a partnership  with  World  Wildlife  Fund-Canada  to  identify  forest 
areas  that  should  be  preserved  for  environmental  or  social  reasons. 

Grassy  Narrows  leaders,  who  claim  their  traditional  land  use  area  covers 
6,500  square  kilometres,  have  been  guarded  in  their  response  to  Abitibi' s 
offer . 

"I  think  it's  a beginning,"  Chief  Simon  Fobister  said  in  a telephone 
interview.  "Their  statement  that  they're  willing  to  change  their  way  of 
harvesting  opens  the  door  that  there's  something  here  that  we  can  maybe 
build  on." 

Fobister  emphasized  that  Grassy  Narrows  is  not  opposed  to  logging  in 
the  area.  But  "this  clearcutting  policy  is  madness.  Why  can't  there  be 
another  way?" 

He  favours  selective  harvesting  methods  like  those  practised  in 
Scandinavia  that  preserve  the  forest  habitat  and  allow  for  logging  to  take 
place  concurrently  with  other  uses  like  trapping,  hunting  or  eco-tourism. 

It's  a position  espoused  by  many  environmental  groups  who  disagree  with 
much  of  the  science  behind  current  natural  resources  ministry  policies, 
and  especially  clearcutting,  a practice  the  ministry  says  simulates  a 
forest  fire,  which  is  how  the  boreal  forest  renews  itself. 

But  a forest  fire  is  a chemical  process  that  enriches  the  soil  and  breaks 
the  dormancy  of  northern  seeds,  Fobister  contends,  while  clearcutting  is 
mechanical,  removing  nutrients  and  exposing  the  thin  soil  to  erosion. 

"We  have  big  rains  here,  all  the  soil  will  be  gone.  There'll  be  clear 
rock.  Sediments  and  soils  will  plug  up  the  creeks,  impact  the  spawning 
grounds,"  Fobister  said. 

"It's  causing  irreparable  damage." 

The  dispute  is  one  of  many  hot  topics  facing  the  new  Liberal  government. 
Natural  Resources  Minister  David  Ramsay  said  in  an  interview  that  he's 
aware  of  the  Abitibi  offer  and  is  waiting  to  see  what  the  band's  response 
will  be. 

"My  message  to  all  the  parties  involved  and  certainly  to  this  ministry  is 
that  First  Nations  are  part  of  the  boreal  forest,  they  always  have  been," 
Ramsay  said.  "We're  starting  a new  beginning." 


Your  legs  go,  your  arms  go,  your  lungs  go  and  then  you  can't  breathe.' 
Deputy  Chief  Steve  Fobister 


Fobister  said  Abitibi 's  proposal  is  the  first  move  by  the  company 
following  years  of  foiled  attempts  to  make  contact,  the  most  recent  being 
a visit  in  September  to  Montreal  when  he  and  deputy  chief  Steve  Fobister 
met  with  Dohn  Weaver,  the  company's  president  and  CEO,  and  other 
officials . 

The  meeting  was  a disappointment,  Fobister  said.  "They  told  us  their 
company  were  experts  in  clear-cutting  and  the  Ontario  government  was  the 
one  that  came  up  with  the  clearcutting  policy  and  basically  they  were 
implementing  that  policy." 

Grassy  Narrows  leaders  then  decided  to  take  their  case  to  a wider 
audience . 

In  October,  Steve  Fobister  wrote  to  Gary  Pruitt,  president  of  the 


McClatchy  company,  headquartered  in  Sacramento,  Ca.,  asking  that  the  group 
stop  buying  newsprint  from  Abibitibi's  Kenora  mill.  The  Star-Tribune  in 
Minneapolis  is  the  group's  largest  paper. 

Pruitt  responded  with  a statement  published  in  the  Sacramento  Bee, 
saying  Star-Tribune  officials  were  discussing  the  situation  with  Abitibi. 
Earlier  this  year,  the  Bee  featured  Grassy  Narrows  in  a series  called 
'State  of  Denial, 1 which  reported  that  as  logging  has  declined  in  the  U.S. 
for  environmental  reasons,  it  has  increased  in  Canada. 

Osborne  confirmed  there  were  discussions.  "We  gave  them  our  side  of  the 
story,"  he  said. 

The  episode  prompted  an  angry  response  from  Kenora  Mayor  Dave  Canfield, 
who  denounced  the  band  to  the  local  media.  Forestry  is  a key  source  of 
employment  in  Kenora,  where  390  Abitibi  workers  will  be  on  a month-long 
temporary  layoff  starting  Dec.  12. 

"You  don't  bite  the  hand  that  feeds  you,"  Canfield  said. 

That  infuriated  Grassy  Narrows  residents. 

"We  always  fed  ourselves  from  what  the  Creator  has  given  us  - the  land 
and  the  fish  and  the  birds,"  said  Simon  Fobister.  "Before  the  1970s,  we 
were  big  commercial  fishermen,  we  guided,  our  people,  took  care  of 
themselves . " 

The  small  Ojibway  tribe  has  contended  with  a litany  of  disasters  in  the 
last  half-century,  resulting  in  the  traditional  symptoms  of  an  alienated 
community  - alcoholism,  family  breakdown  and  unemployment. 

The  first  drastic  change  came  in  the  1950s  when  generating  stations  built 
by  Ontario  Flydro  caused  massive  flooding,  drowning  furbearing  animals  and 
destroying  wild  rice  fields. 

The  hardest  blow  came  in  1963,  when  community  members  were  pressured 
by  the  federal  government  to  move  to  a location  by  a just-completed  highway 
from  an  isolated  spot  by  the  Narrows.  The  major  lure  was  that  there  would 
be  an  elementary  school,  meaning  that  the  young  children  wouldn't  have  to 
go  to  a residential  school  where  they  were  cruelly  mistreated. 

The  move  was  highly  disruptive.  At  the  old  reserve,  people  lived 
according  to  the  clan  system,  with  the  homes  of  each  clan  at  least  a 
kilometre  apart.  The  new  reserve  is  laid  out  European-style  along  the  road. 

"It  was  a new  thing  for  us,  living  with  your  neighbours,  who  are  not 
closely  related,"  said  former  chief  Bill  Fobister 

Many  people  now  in  their  50s  remember  this  painful  time,  when  parents 
turned  to  alcohol  and  became  abusive  or  neglectful. 

In  1970,  the  public  learned  that  a chemical  factory  opened  in  1962  by 
Reed  Ltd.  in  Dryden,  320  km  upstream  of  Grassy  Narrows,  had  been  dumping 
mercury-contaminated  effluent  into  the  English-Wabigoon  river  system  - an 
estimated  10  tonnes  over  eight  years. 

The  economic  fallout  for  the  Lake  of  the  Woods  area  was  magnified  on 
the  two  Indian  reserves  - Grassy  Narrows  and  Whitedog  - where  most 
employment  was  in  either  the  commercial  fishery  that  was  closed  down,  or  in 
the  tourism  sector  devastated  by  the  adverse  publicity. 

The  mercury's  still  there,  at  the  bottom  of  the  rivers  and  lakes, 
although  its  effect  on  the  environment  is  decreasing.  Environment  ministry 
tests  on  walleye  found  mercury  concentrations  of  2.69  parts  per  million  in 
1972,  and  0.91  this  year.  Restrictions  on  consumption  are  advised  above 
0.45,  with  no  consumption  at  all  above  1.57  ppm. 

The  mercury  is  still  there,  in  the  living  tissue  of  Grassy  Narrows 
residents,  even  though,  for  most,  it's  well  under  Flealth  Canada's  risk 
level  of  30  ppm.  Some  have  been  born  with  congenital  abnormalities,  many 
more  suffer  from  symptoms  associated  with  mercury  poisoning,  which  include 
tingling,  loss  of  balance,  walking  and  hearing  difficulties,  tremors  or 
tunnel  vision.  Complications  include  diabetes,  thyroid  problems  and 
strokes . 

Dr.  Masazumi  Flarada  revisited  Grassy  Narrows  in  September,  2000,  in  a 
bitter-sweet  reprise  of  his  first  visit  at  the  height  of  the  mercury 
crisis,  in  1975.  In  a report  issued  this  summer,  he  found  that  45  of  57 
people  tested,  or  80  per  cent  of  the  sample,  showed  symptoms  of  mercury 
poisoning,  and  recommended  further  research.  One  case  was  an  8-year-old 
girl. 

Flarada  also  noted  that  19  people  he  identified  as  having  mercury 


poisoning  had  been  rejected  for  compensation  by  the  mercury  disability 
board,  set  up  in  1986  by  the  federal  and  provincial  governments  as  part  of 
the  compensation  to  the  Grassy  Narrows  and  Whitedog  First  Nations. 

A Health  Canada  official  said  it's  difficult  to  differentiate  between 
mercury  poisoning  and  other  disease  such  as  Huntington ' s,  muscular 
sclerosis,  Alzheimer's  or  vitamin  deficiency. 

Deputy  Chief  Steve  Fobister  looks  at  the  tremor  in  his  hands  and  the 
way  he  sometimes  finds  himself  unable  to  speak.  With  a mercury  level  of 
around  50  ppm,  he  fears  that  he  knows  the  fate  that  awaits  him. 

"My  brother  Matthew  was  200  ppm,"  he  said.  "He  died  at  the  age  of  43. 

...  I know  what  the  end  looks  like  and  it's  a terrible  end.  Your  legs  go, 
your  arms  go,  your  lungs  go  and  then  you  can't  breathe." 

After  Steve  and  Simon  Fobister  travelled  to  Ottawa  to  meet  him  in 
September,  Indian  Affairs  Minister  Bob  Nault  agreed  to  help  fund  a meeting 
of  the  parties  to  the  mercury  disability  board  in  the  New  Year,  to  reassess 
eligibility  rules. 

The  band  has  tried  to  tackle  the  forestry  issue  through  the  courts.  In 
2000,  Sierra  Legal  Defence  Fund  launched  a suit  on  behalf  of  three  Grassy 
Narrows  trappers,  arguing  that  the  province's  forestry  practices  infringe 
treaty  rights  to  hunt,  trap  and  fish  that  were  guaranteed  by  the  federal 
government  when  it  signed  Treaty  3 in  1873. 

As  the  case  laboriously  makes  its  way  through  the  courts,  the  forest 
around  Grassy  Narrows  has  been  disappearing.  For  many,  DaSilva  said,  the 
problems  seem  insurmountable. 

"We  realize  that  a lot  of  the  older  generation  say  it's  a lost  cause," 
she  said.  "I  think  it's  because  they've  had  so  many  fights." 

But  a new  generation  has  a different  take,  she  said.  "The  youth  here 
have  said,  no  clearcutting,  no  negotiation  and  no  compensation.  They 
didn't  want  money  because  they've  seen  from  the  hydro  flooding  and  the 
mercury  poisoning  that  we  were  left  with  nothing." 

To  those  that  say  the  deal  proposed  by  Abitibi  is  a good  first  step, 
DaSilva  responds  that  it  would  be  a step  in  the  wrong  direction.  Abibitibi 
follows  rules  made  by  the  Ontario  government,  and  that's  who  Grassy  Narrows 
should  be  dealing  with,  she  said. 

"When  we  started  way  back,  we  knew  that  was  the  bottom  line,  we  need 
to  change  the  laws.  ...  I don't  want  the  first  step  to  be  with  Abitibi.  I 
want  it  to  be  with  the  lawmakers." 
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NTI  joins  land  claim  coalition 

Inuit,  First  Nations  frustrated  by  pace  of  implementation 
HIM  BELL 

November  21,  2003 

Nunavut  Tunngavik  Inc.  is  building  a united  front  with  aboriginal  land 
claim  groups  across  Canada  to  press  Ottawa  for  a new  way  of  implementing 
comprehensive  land  claim  deals. 

NTI  and  five  other  aboriginal  organizations  who  have  signed,  or  are 
about  to  sign  modern  land  claim  agreements  issued  the  call  last  Friday,  at 
the  end  of  a two-day  conference  in  Ottawa. 

If  the  coalition's  lobbying  efforts  are  successful,  they  could  force  the 
first  major  change  in  federal  land  claim  policy  since  1986,  when  Brian 
Mulroney's  Tory  government  created  the  current  one  in  response  to  the 
findings  of  a task  force  headed  by  consultant  Murray  Coolican. 

Last  week's  conference,  which  brought  together  more  than  200  delegates, 
many  of  them  aboriginal,  from  across  Canada,  looked  at  one  major  issue: 


the  implementation  of  comprehensive  land  claim  agreements. 

And  whether  they  are  Inuit  or  First  Nations,  many  conference 
participants  said  they're  frustrated  by  the  federal  government's  foot- 
dragging  and  hair-splitting  attitude  to  the  implementation  of  promises 
made  to  aborginal  people  in  land  claim  deals. 

"For  all  the  stakeholders,  whether  it  be  First  Nations  or  Inuit,  there 
seems  to  be  a lot  of  implementation  problems  from  the  government  side. 
There  seems  to  be  slow-moving  implementation  from  the  government  side," 
said  Doanasie  Akumalik,  NTI ' s new  director  of  implementation,  and  a co- 
chair of  the  conference. 

The  gathering  was  organized  by  a diverse  group  of  aboriginal 
organizations:  Nunavut  Tunngavik  Inc.,  the  NWT  Aborginal  Summit,  the  Grand 
Council  of  the  Crees,  the  Council  of  Yukon  First  Nations  and  the  Nisga'a 
Lisims  Government. 

Akumalik  said  many  conference  participants  invoked  the  spirit  of  the 
early  1980s,  when  Canada's  aboriginal  peoples  joined  forces  to  battle  for 
the  recognition  of  aboriginal  rights  in  Pierre  Trudeau's  new  constitution. 

"Everybody  kept  referring  back  to  1980-82  when  Section  35  was  being 
dealt  with.  A lot  of  comments  were  made  from  the  First  Nations  and  the 
Inuit  that  those  organizations  stuck  together  and  made  some  changes  as  a 
result  of  getting  together  and  fighting  for  their  rights...  That  was  the 
general  consensus,  that  there  be  a coalition  of  some  sort,"  Akumalik. 

Because  of  Section  35,  land  claim  agreements  are,  effectively,  part  of 
the  Constitution. 

So  the  new  aboriginal  coalition  that  emerged  from  last  week's  gathering 
plans  to  remind  Ottawa  that  land  claim  and  self-government  agreements  are 
"constitutional  in  nature"  when  they  press  for  better  implementation  of 
their  agreements. 

They  say  a new  federal  land  claims  implementation  policy  must  include 
the  following: 

- Recognition  that  the  "Crown  in  right  of  Canada"  and  not  DIAND,  is  party 
to  aboriginal  land  claims  agreements; 

- Ottawa  must  commit  to  the  "broad  objectives"  of  land  claim  and  self- 
government  agreements  with  a "new  relationship,"  rather  than  narrow 
"technical  compliance"-  this  must  include  adequate  funding  to  achieve 
those  objectives; 

- Implementation  must  be  handled  by  federal  officials  who  represent  the 
entire  government; 

- There  must  be  an  independent  body,  separate  from  DIAND,  to  audit  and 
review  the  implementation  of  land  claim  agreements.  This  could  be  the 
Auditor  General,  or  some  other  office  that  reports  directly  to 
Parliament . 

Several  organizations,  such  as  NTI,  are  in  the  process  of  re-negotiating 
the  10-year  "implementation  contracts"  attached  to  those  agreements. 
Implementation  contracts  are  legal  agreements  that  set  out  who's 
responsible  for  doing  what,  and  who's  responsible  for  paying  the  bills  in 
carrying  out  land  claim  agreements. 

The  coalition's  leaders,  made  up  of  people  like  NTI  president  Cathy 
Towtongie,  William  Andersen  III  of  the  Labrador  Inuit  Association,  Violet 
Pachanos  of  the  Dames  Bay  Cree,  Edwin  Erutse  of  the  Sahtu  Dene,  Ed  Schultz 
of  the  Council  of  Yukon  First  Nations,  and  Edmond  Wright  of  the  Nisga'a 
Nation,  met  behind  closed  doors  last  Friday  afternoon  to  start  plotting 
their  next  moves. 

They'll  soon  set  up  a working  group  of  officials  to  work  out  more 
detailed  positions  on  implementation  issues. 

"We'll  be  getting  some  direction  from  the  leaders.  I 'm  expecting  that  a 
working  group  will  be  set  up  soon,"  Akumalik  said. 

Efforts  to  negotiate  a new  implementation  contract  for  the  Nunavut  land 
claims  agreement  have  so  far  failed  to  produce  an  agreement. 

Negotiations  have  been  held  up  by  at  least  two  unresolved  issues: 
financing  for  Nunavut's  Inuit-government  shared  management  boards,  and  a 
demand  by  NTI  and  the  Nunavut  government  for  millions  of  training  dollars 
to  implement  the  Inuit  employment  provisions  in  Article  23. 


Akumalik  wouldn't  comment  on  where  those  difficult  talks  stand. 
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Rumour  mill  linked  officers  to  Stonechild,  Maddin  says 
Betty  Ann  Adam 
The  StarPhoenix 
November  29,  2003 

3im  Maddin,  a former  Saskatoon  city  police  inspector  and  former  Saskatoon 
mayor,  said  he  heard  stories  within  the  police  department  that  connected 
two  constables  to  the  Neil  Stonechild  case. 

But  Maddin,  who  was  a corporal  working  in  police  detention  in  1990  when 
the  Saulteaux  youth  was  found  frozen  to  death  in  the  north  industrial  area, 
on  Friday  told  the  inquiry  looking  into  the  death  that  the  news  came  to 
him  through  the  rumour  mill  and  he  had  the  impression  that  senior  officers 
knew  about  it,  too. 

Public  questions  about  why  the  inconclusive  file  on  the  death  was  closed 
after  less  than  three  days'  investigation  surfaced  10  years  later,  when, 
in  2000,  allegations  arose  that  police  had  that  year  abandoned  aboriginal 
people  on  the  city's  outskirts  in  freezing  weather. 

The  renewed  interest  in  the  Stonechild  case  focused  on  the  allegation  of 
the  youth's  friend,  3ason  Roy,  who  has  maintained  he  saw  Stonechild  in  the 
back  seat  of  a police  car,  bleeding  and  handcuffed  and  screaming,  "they're 
gonna  kill  me,"  the  night  of  Nov.  24,  1990,  when  Stonechild  went  missing. 

Stonechild 's  body  was  found  five  days  later.  There  were  scratches  on  his 
nose,  but  otherwise,  no  obvious  signs  of  trauma.  The  death  was  ruled 
accidental,  by  freezing. 

An  RCMP  task  force  looking  into  Roy's  allegations  did  not  result  in 
charges  but  led  to  the  public  inquiry. 

Maddin  was  not  involved  in  the  Stonechild  investigation  but  he  recalled 
hearing  about  the  death. 

He  never  heard  any  allegations  of  police  wrongdoing  in  connection  with 
the  case,  he  said. 

He  was  aware  that  another  officer  who  was  not  involved  in  the  case. 

Const.  Ernie  Louttit,  had  taken  an  interest  in  it  and  had  made  some 
inquiries . 

Maddin  worked  on  the  same  shift,  or  "platoon,"  as  Louttit  but  did  not 
work  directly  with  him  and  said  he  never  talked  to  him  about  the 
Stonechild  case. 

Louttit  and  retired  sergeant  Eli  Tarasoff  have  said  they  were  concerned 
enough  about  the  investigation  that  they  spoke  to  lead  investigator,  Keith 
larvis,  about  it.  Louttit  also  made  a copy  of  the  Stonechild  file  and  kept 
it  at  home. 

"I  do  recall,  hearing  around  the  station,  at  some  point  in  time  since 
the  discovery  of  Mr.  Stonechild 's  body  and  before  my  retirement,  a connect 
of  two  police  officers  with  the  Stonechild  case.  What  the  connect  was,  I 
have  no  detail,  whether  they  had  been  involved  or  had  something  to  do  with 
the  case  or  whatever,"  Maddin  said. 

He  had  heard  that  constables  Larry  Hartwig  and  Bradley  Senger  had  been 
linked  to  the  case  but  he  never  heard  any  suggestion  that  they  had  done 
anything  wrong. 

The  inquiry  has  heard  that  Hartwig  and  Senger  were  dispatched  to  a 
complaint  about  Stonechild  the  night  he  went  missing,  but  computer  records 
show  they  entered  a code  that  he  was  gone  when  they  got  there. 

Maddin  could  not  remember  who  told  him  the  rumour.  He  thought  he  heard 


it  sometime  between  1990  and  1997  but  didn't  know  exactly  when. 

He  didn't  think  he  was  the  first  person  to  hear  the  talk  and  assumed 
that  whatever  the  connection  between  the  two  officers  and  the  Stonechild 
case,  it  was  being  handled  by  the  normal  chain  of  command. 

"It  would  have  been  difficult  for  senior  people  not  to  know"  about  the 
rumours,  he  said. 

According  to  the  transcript  of  a Dune  2003  interview  with  an 
investigator  from  the  RCMP  task  force  looking  into  the  case,  Maddin  said 
he  would  be  "surprised  if  someone  could  prove  to  me  that  senior  people 
didn't  know." 

"I  know  it  was  known  that  these  guys  were  being  looked  at,"  Maddin  told 
the  RCMP. 

Senior  police  from  the  time  have  said  they  don't  remember  anything  about 
the  death.  Former  police  chief  Doe  Penkala  vehemently  denied  ever  knowing 
about  the  death  and  said  he  didn't  know  there  had  been  a front  page 
StarPhoenix  story  in  which  Stonechild 's  family  criticized  the  incomplete 
investigation . 

Maddin  was  questioned  about  statements  he  made  in  a Dune  2003  CBC 
interview,  in  which  he  said  there  was  concern  in  the  police  service  about 
the  Stonechild  file  and  that  there  was  knowledge  two  officers  may  have  had 
some  involvement  with  the  youth  "about  the  time  of  his  demise." 

Maddin  stood  by  his  opinion  that  there  were  groups  working  within  the 
department  who  kept  information  "contained,"  or  restricted. 

It  is  common  for  police  to  need  to  keep  some  information  private  so  as 
not  to  tip  off  others  about  things  such  as  sting  operations,  he  said. 

Cliques  sometimes  form  and  keep  information  so  close  to  themselves  that 
two  different  groups  could  be  working  on  the  same  thing  and  not  realize  it, 
he  said. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  StarPhoenix  (Saskatoon) 

— "RE:  Man  arrested  in  theft  from  Tribe"  

Date:  Thu,  27  Nov  2003  19:24:49  -0700 

From:  "Chris  Milda  (_Akimel  O'odham_)"  <NewsAndInformation(3EarthLink.net> 
Sub j : Man  arrested  in  theft  from  tribe:  The  Pinetop-Lakeside 

resident  is  accused  of  stealing  and  selling  ceremonial  items 
belonging  to  the  Fort  Apache  Indians  (Fwd) 

Mailing  List:  News  and  Information  Distribution 

http: //www. tucsoncitizen . com/~112703c3_state_briefs 

Thursday,  November  27,  2003 
STATE  BRIEFS 

Man  arrested  in  theft  from  tribe 

The  Pinetop-Lakeside  resident  is  accused  of  stealing  and  selling 
ceremonial  items  belonging  to  the  Fort  Apache  Indians. 

The  Associated  Press 

PHOENIX  - A Pinetop-Lakeside  man  was  arrested  for  allegedly  stealing 
selling  ceremonial  items  from  the  Fort  Apache  Indian  Reservation. 

Bergen  Tyrone  Cowan,  36,  was  indicted  by  a federal  grand  jury  for 
and  allegedly  stealing  nine  Gaan  ceremonial  headdresses  and  six  Gaan 
ceremonial  prayer  wands. 

The  items  were  allegedly  taken  between  Oct.  1 and  Nov.  5 and  were  sold 
for  $6,000  to  an  undercover  agent,  the  U.S.  Attorney's  Office  said. 

Cowan,  who  was  indicted  Tuesday,  faces  15  counts  of  illegal  trafficking 
in  American  Indian  cultural  items  and  one  count  of  theft  of  tribal 
property. 


"RE : Protest  against  removal  of  Indian  Children 

Date:  Wed,  29  Nov  2003  16:52:24  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub j : NA  News  Item 

------  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 


filename="WHITE  ADOPTION 


http: //www. pechanga . net/ 

http: //www. imdiversity.com/Anticle_Detail . asp?Article_ID=20953 

Protest  Against  Removal  of  American  Indian  Children 
by  AP,  The  Associated  Press 
November  28,  2003 

Sioux  City,  Iowa  (AP)  - Members  of  the  Winnebago,  Omaha,  Ponca  and  Santee 
tribes  of  Nebraska  chanted,  sang  and  beat  drums  outside  the  Woodbury 
County  Courthouse  on  Wednesday  to  protest  Iowa's  handling  of  child  welfare 
cases . 

"Our  children  feed  this  system  and  we're  here  to  tell  them  it  has  to 
stop,"  said  Frank  LaMere,  of  South  Sioux  City,  Neb. 

LaMere  and  others  contend  the  system  ignores  state  and  federal  laws 
designed  to  keep  American  Indian  children  housed  with  family  or  other 
tribal  members  if  they  have  been  removed  from  their  homes  because  of  abuse 
or  neglect. 

Protesters  say  once  an  Indian  child  is  removed  from  his  or  her  home,  the 
odds  are  gr 
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From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanewsll.050 
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Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2003  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

December  13,  2003 
Mohawk  tsothohrha/moon  of  cold 
Assiniboine  wicogandu-sungagu/center  moon's  younger  brother 
Cree  papiwatiginashispizun/moon  when  young  fellow  spreads  the  brush 
+ + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  [ 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Dournal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk ' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What 1 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews .org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 


<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee,  Frostys  Amerindian, 
Rez  Life  and  ndn-aim  Mailing  Lists;  UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 


<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


Now  that  we  are  poor,  we  are  free.  No  white  man  controls  our 
footsteps.  If  we  must  die,  we  die  defending  our  rights." 

_ Chief  Sitting  Bull,  Hunkpapa  Lakota 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  | 

| gone  forever  j 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

| languages  in  North  America,  j 
[ only  175  exist  today.  [ 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
[ learned  by  children.  [ 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

| will  disappear.  j 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  | 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  j 

[ Institute  I 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

i one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

i eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

i its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


+-  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  -+ 
[ Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance  [ 

i i 

| I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, | 

! to  the  democratic  principles  f 
[ of  the  Republic  [ 

i and  to  the  individual  freedoms  | 
j borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and  | 

| Choctaw  Confederacies,  [ 

i as  incorporated  in  the  United  j 
[ States  Constitution,  | 

| so  that  my  forefathers  j 

[ shall  not  have  died  in  vain  [ 


+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _+ 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  _+ 


[ Journey 

[ The  Bloodline 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law 
| We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride 
| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight 
| We  Flear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength 
| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right 
| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride 
| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode. 

I 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders 
+- 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 
ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 
of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 
for  self. 


O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 


The  Indigenous  peoples  of  this  continent  are  bringing  back  traditional 
ways  of  preserving  harmony  and  peace  within  their  communities.  Among 
Canadian  First  Nations  and  Native  Alaska  communities  justice  circles  and 
healing  circles  are  being  reinstituted.  More  recently  among  some  of  the 
U.S.  lakes  tribes,  banishment  for  designated  periods  of  time  is  used  to 
punish  the  most  recalcitrant  tribal  members  and  non-tribal  offenders. 

Meanwhile,  next  year  the  U.S.  Bureau  of  Prisons  is  bringing  seven  more 
facilities  on  line  to  house  more  human  spirits/souls  while  medical, 
psychological  and  spiritual  services  staff  are  being  laid  off  to  save 
money.  The  Western  Hemisphere  Institute  for  Security  Cooperation 
(formerly  known  as  School  of  the  Americas)  continues  to  prepare  assassins 
in  the  name  of  democracy. 

We  pagans,  who  are  promoting  healing,  rather  than  death  and  confinement 
apparently  just  don't  understand  the  concepts  of  freedom. 


Monday,  December  8,  2003  William  Janklow  was  convicted  of  second  degree 
manslaughter  . . . the  spirit  of  Jacinta  Eagle  Deer  smiled  and  completed 
her  walk. 


WINTER  REZ  HELP  WINTER  REZ  HELP  WINTER  REZ  HELP 

If  you  know  of  a reliable  point  where  funds  can  be  sent  to  assist 
these  precious  elders  please  drop  me  a note  at  gars@nanews.org 
and  make  the  subject  (all  caps)  WINTER  HELP. 

> this  list  will  remain  up  until  January  > 

PLEASE  email  gars@nanews . org  with  any  updates/additions 

From:  wn27  <wn27@waseskun . net> 

Sub j : Winter  Clothing 

Mailing  List:  Frostys  Amerindian  <f rostysamerindian@yahoogroups . com> 

Good  evening, 

I was  asked  to  request  winter  clothing,  coats,  boots,  gloves,  t-shirts, 
sweat  shirts,  etc.  for  the  Waseskun  Healing  Center  men  from  anyone  in 
the  vacinity  of  Montreal/Kahnawake  who  may  have  extras.  Many  of  the  men 
do  not  have  warm  clothes  and  are  from  the  north,  Atlantic  Canada  or 
Ontario.  We  can  arrange  to  have  them  picked  up.  We  can  be  contacted  by 
e-mail  (staff@waseskun.net)  or  by  phone  (450-883-2034)  - Jo-ann. 


From:  "Brigitte  Thimiakis"  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub j : Urgent  Winter  Request 
To:  <gars@nanews .org 

Greetings  Gary, 

The  needs  are  great  in  more  places  than  could  be  listed,  but  *these* 
children  and  elders  do  not  receive  much  support  from  anyone  else  as  far 
as  we  know,  so  this  year  again  we  are  committed  to  helping  them. 

Please  read  this  request,  and  do  what  you  can  to  help  them  this  winter. 

If  you  have  a site,  permission  is  given  to  put  it  there  as  long  as  you 
send  us  the  link.  If  your  site  still  has  our  request  from  last  year, 
please  replace  it  with  the  new  request  below,  as  it  has  several 
important  changes.  Many  thanks  for  your  time  and  assistance. 

With  warmest  wishes  to  all  of  you, 
respectfully, 

Brigitte 

<Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  The  Children> 


Urgent  Winter  Request  for  Donations  - Winter  2003 

Greetings, 

If  you  wish  to  make  a difference  and  help  children  and  elders  through 
the  harsh  winter  months  in  Montana,  please  take  the  time  to  read  this 
request.  On  behalf  of  reliable  Northern  Cheyenne  contacts  from  Lame 
Deer,  we  are  once  again  collecting  donations  for  those  in  need 
on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  reservation. 

The  donations  that  you  can  send  are:  new  and  good  quality  used  warm 
items,  (clothing  and  blankets),  as  well  as  toys. 

The  toys  will  be  distributed  during  the  Christmas  give  away 
but  the  clothes  and  blankets  will  be  distributed  right  away. 

During  Montana  winters,  the  temperature  can  drop  to  30  or  40  degrees 
below  zero  so  warm  winter  clothing  and  blankets  can  be  lifesaving. 

It  is  best  if  donations  are  received  by  Dec.  10th. 

Our  goal  is  to  help  the  children,  the  elders,  the  single  parent 
families,  or  families  unable  to  make  ends  meet  due  to  the  high 
unemployment  rate,  the  difficult  conditions  and  the  extreme  poverty  on 
the  reservation.  We  would  like  to  help  everyone  we  possibly  can  on  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  who  is  in  need,  but  our  priority  is  the 
elders  and  children. 

The  children  need  all  the  help  and  encouragement  they  can  get. 

List  of  useful  donations  : 

- blankets 

- warm  winter  coats  and  clothing 

- socks,  gloves,  boots,  hats  and  scarves 

- toys  (educational  toys  included) 

- school  supplies 

- They  can  also  use  grooming  supplies  like  toothpaste,  tooth  brushes, 
soaps  and  shampoos,  combs,  hair  brushes,  hair  barrettes,  rubber  bands 
or  other  types  of  hair  or  pony  tail  holders.  Last  but  not  least  : 
pampers  diapers  or  pull-ups. 

- There  is  a special  need  for  men's  winter  coats,  clothing,  hats,  boots 
gloves  and  anything  else  that  protects  against  the  cold  weather. 

The  men's  winter  wear  is  for  the  Tongue  River  Homeless  Shelter. 

Donations  can  be  sent  to  the  following  address: 

Honor  Your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children 
% Sue  Buck 
PO  Box  901 

Great  Falls,  MT  59403-0901 

Please  contact  suemontana@mcn.net 

for  mailing  information  other  than  regular  US  Mail 

service.  (Also  please  include  your  name  and  address  if  you  would  like 
for  us  to  acknowledge/confirm  receipt  of  your  donations.) 

If  you  cannot  send  items  due  to  the  shipping  cost,  you  can  still  help 
by  sending  a money  donation . Please  be  assured  that  it  will  be  used 
only  for  the  children  and  elders  this  winter  and/or  for  their  Christmas 
even  small  amounts  can  help  them. 

The  address  for  money  donations  is  the  same  as  above. 

You  will  receive  a receipt  which  may  be  used  for  tax  purposes. 

Please  contact  us  before  you  send  money  (email  addresses  listed  below) 
The  priority  of  our  group,  "Honor  your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children" 
is  to  make  sure  all  donations  get  to  where  they  are  supposed  to  and 
recognized.  It  is  very  important  to  us  to  make  sure  that  everything  is 
distributed  fairly  and  to  those  in  the  greatest  need. 


Contact  Info: 


Sue  Buck,  Project  Coordinator,  MT 
suemontana@mcn . net 

Brigitte  Thimiakis,  European  Link 
thimiakischool@the. forth net .gr 

If  you  would  like  to  learn  more  about  the  donation  projects,  please  read 

our  Shipment  and  Group  Project  Status: 

http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit/ shipmentl . html 

Our  heartfelt  thanks  to  everyone  for  your  support. 

"Your  help  makes  a huge  difference  for  those  who  have  never  received 
help. Your  donations  provide  hope  and  encouragement  to  those  who  have 
never  known  these  qualities.  Your  concern  and  solidarity  can  improve 
the  lives  of  many  children,  elders,  families,  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Reservation.  There  is  still  a lot  to  do  but  all  together  you  can  help 
us  make  these  dreams  come  true." 

Thank  you  for  being  a part  of  this  project  and  supporting  it. 

Manuel  Redwoman,  Northern  Cheyenne/Lakota/Arapaho. 
oooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 

Our  group  opposes  all  forms  of  child  abuse,  and  believes  that  only 
awareness,  prevention  and  support  can  reduce  the  number  of  children  who 
suffer. 

Please  visit  our  pages  and  our  group  against  child  abuse  & violence. 

"Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  the  Children" 

STOP  CHILD  ABUSE  AND  NEGLECT 

http : //www. geocities . com/honoryourspirit/stopabuse . html 
http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit /home . html 
oooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 


WINTER  REZ  HELP  WINTER  REZ  HELP  WINTER  REZ  HELP  -=- 


If  you  know  of  a reliable  point  where  funds  can  be  sent  to  assist 
these  precious  elders  please  drop  me  a note  at  gars@nanews.org 
and  make  the  subject  (all  caps)  WINTER  HELP. 

> this  list  will  remain  up  until  January  > 

PLEASE  email  gars@nanews . org  with  any  updates/additions 
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Group  helps  some  Indian  families  make  ends  meet 
By  Domay  Steen,  Dournal  Staff  Writer 
dECEMBER  4,  2003 

WANBLEE  --  Betty  Bad  Cob  knows  struggle. 

A member  of  the  Oglala  Sioux  Tribe,  the  Wanblee  woman  must  rely  on  her 
sister  to  help  pay  for  electricity,  friends  to  keep  her  home  heated  and 
food  stamps  delivered  on  Dec.  10  to  buy  groceries. 

But  sometimes,  there  is  just  not  enough  help  to  fill  the  need. 

Bad  Cob,  58,  is  one  of  1,200  people  who  live  in  the  Wanblee  community. 
She  searches  daily  for  a job  to  replace  her  seasonal  work  that  ended  seven 
months  ago.  In  the  meantime,  she  relies  upon  friends  and  the  local  food 
pantry  to  keep  her  household  going. 

"I  don't  qualify  for  unemployment,  but  I do  get  some  commodities  and 
help  with  energy  assistance,"  she  said.  "I  don't  know,  it's  hard." 

Bernadine  Red  Kettle  traveled  the  half-mile  into  Wanblee  to  pick  up  a 
box  of  groceries  and  a shopping  bag  of  cereal  to  help  feed  her  five 
grandchildren.  It  will  fill  the  cupboards  while  waiting  for  food  stamps. 

Red  Kettle  hauls  her  own  water  and  burns  wood  to  heat  her  home.  Working 
as  a housekeeper  at  Cedar  Pass  during  the  summer,  she,  too,  doesn't 
qualify  for  unemployment.  Yet  the  53-year-old  grandmother  manages  to  house 
clothe  and  feed  a family  of  seven  on  $365  a month. 

"During  the  winter,  I have  a hard  time  of  it,"  she  said.  "There's 
nothing  here  as  far  as  jobs  unless  you  go  to  work  in  Kadoka." 

Her  daughter  and  five  children  recently  returned  from  Minneapolis  to 
live  with  her.  They  include  three  teenagers,  she  said. 

To  replenish  the  cupboards  of  this  community,  Phyllis  Wilcox,  a member 
of  the  executive  board  of  the  Eagle  Nest  District,  called  the  Native 
American  Heritage  Association,  or  NAHA,  to  deliver  food  and  clothing  to 
the  Wanblee  CAP  Center. 

NAHA  is  a nonprofit  organization  based  in  Rapid  City  that,  among  other 
things,  distributes  food  and  clothing  to  people  on  American  Indian 
reservations . 

Thirty  Lakota  people  arrived  early  Wednesday  at  what  some  teasingly  call 
"Phyllis'  Free  Market."  The  impromptu  food  giveaway  sent  people  home  with 
boxes  of  mixed  canned  goods,  cookies,  pasta,  cereal  and  other  food  staples 

Organized  by  Wilcox,  the  NAHA  truck  rumbled  in  to  the  Indian  hamlet  to 
deliver  pallets  of  food  for  those  in  need. 

"So  far,  we've  delivered  3.1  million  pounds  of  food  to  the  Pine  Ridge, 
Lower  Brule,  Crow  Creek  and  Rosebud  reservations,"  Tom  Kelly  of  NAHA  said. 


The  Rapid  City  man  said  NAHA  would  deliver  food  to  any  CAP  operation  and 
commended  Wilcox  and  her  team  for  their  effort  to  distribute  the  food. 

"We  deliver  four  truck  loads  to  the  reservations  every  week/'  he  said. 
"It's  something  they  need,  and  everyone  is  so  happy  to  see  you." 

Born  and  raised  in  Rapid  City,  Kelly's  first  contact  with  Indian  people 
was  through  his  job  with  NAHA.  He  said  he  has  changed.  Becoming  more 
sensitive  to  what  poverty  does  to  a people,  Kelly  appreciates  how 
committed  Indian  families  are  in  staying  together. 

"They're  just  people  like  people  everywhere,"  he  said.  "They're  trying 
to  make  a life  out  in  the  middle  of  nowhere." 

Wilcox  wanted  to  ensure  that  everyone  had  something  to  eat  before  the 
mid-December  food  stamps  arrived.  She  said  Wanblee  is  often  overlooked 
when  donated  food  deliveries  arrive  at  Pine  Ridge,  Manderson  and  Kyle. 
Wilcox  knows  what  it's  like  to  be  strapped  for  money  and  hungry. 

She  and  her  daughter's  family  live  modestly  on  a $lll-a-month  general 
assistance  check. 

Wilcox  enlisted  friends  and  family  to  help  give  the  food  away.  Her 
brother,  Lloyd  Wilcox,  helped  sort  canned  goods  to  make  sure  there  was  a 
variety  of  products  in  each  box. 

"I'm  trying  to  make  sure  people  don't  get  too  much  of  one  thing,"  he 
said.  He  loaded  about  18  boxes  of  food  to  deliver  to  eight  rural  families, 
some  22  miles  east  of  Wanblee  on  the  Bennett  and  Jackson  county  line. 

"They  have  no  way  to  get  here  for  this." 

May  White  Bull  says  that  it's  not  necessarily  cheaper  by  the  dozen. 

She  arrived  early  to  pick  up  enough  groceries  to  feed  her  extended 
family.  The  55-year-old  enrolled  member  said  she  has  mastered  the  art  of 
keeping  the  family  going. 

Living  with  her  daughter,  Janice  Sitting  Up,  and  eight  grandchildren, 
it's  all  about  perspective.  While  Sitting  Up,  27,  attends  school.  White 
Bull  takes  care  of  the  children.  She  is  caring  for  four  of  her  son's 
children  while  he  is  stationed  at  Camp  Lejeune,  N.C. 

Brian  Sitting  Up  enlisted  in  the  military  in  March  2001.  He  has  already 
served  four  months  in  Iraq  but  will  be  deployed  again  in  February  for 
another  four-month  tour. 

"I've  been  sick  about  it,"  White  Bull  said. 

"I  had  to  take  care  of  my  grandkids,"  she  said.  "If  it  weren't  for  them, 
I would  have  probably  lost  it." 

Contact  Jomay  Steen  at  394-8418 
or  jomay . steen@rapidcity journal . com . 
copyright  c.  2003  the  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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Tribes  bring  back  banishment 

AMERICAN  INDIANS:  Reservations  in  Minnesota  and  Wisconsin  are  using  the 
practice  to  punish  tribal  members  and  non-Indians  who  cause  trouble. 

BY  RENEE  RUBLE 
ASSOCIATED  PRESS 
December  6,  2003 

The  ultimate  form  of  punishment  among  American  Indians  is  returning  to 
reservations  in  Minnesota  as  some  tribes  seek  more  effective  ways  to  deal 
with  chronic  troublemakers. 

Banishment  has  long  been  a part  of  American  Indian  folklore  --  with 
stories  of  tribal  members  being  sent  away,  alone,  into  the  forests  or 
across  the  plains  --  passed  down  from  one  generation  to  the  next. 

The  Grand  Portage  Band  of  Ojibwe  is  just  the  latest  band  to  return  to 


the  practice.  It  approved  a banishment  law  in  October  after  residents 
concerned  about  gang  activity  approached  the  tribal  council. 

"When  people  cross  that  line  and  the  community  says  we've  had  enough, 
it's  a process  we  can  use  to  deal  with  it,"  said  Norman  Deschampe,  Grand 
Portage  chairman. 

Banishment  also  applies  to  non-Indians  who  misbehave  on  tribal  land.  It 
is  one  of  the  rare  inherited  rights  tribes  have  over  non-Indians  on  their 
reservations.  "It's  the  only  effective  way  we  have  to  deal  with  non- 
Indians,"  said  Tom  Sjogren,  an  attorney  for  the  Bois  Forte  Band  of  Ojibwe 
in  northern  Minnesota. 

Minnesota's  American  Indians  aren't  alone  in  turning  to  banishment.  The 
Lummi  Nation,  in  Washington  state,  attracted  attention  this  summer  when  it 
announced  it  was  planning  to  resort  to  banishment  more  often  to  deal  with 
rampant  drug  use. 

Half  a dozen  tribes  --  including  the  Salt  River  Pima-Maricopa  in  Arizona 
the  Yakima  Nation  in  Washington  and  the  Stolo  Nation  in  Canada  -- 
contacted  the  Lummi  Nation  after  hearing  about  the  idea,  Lummi  Chairman 
Darrell  Hillaire  said. 

The  tribe  is  discussing  a policy  that  would  allow  it  to  banish  people 
who  commit  crimes  off  the  reservation. 

Not  all  of  the  11  reservations  in  Minnesota  have  a banishment  law.  The 
Lower  Sioux  and  White  Earth  do  not,  nor  does  the  Leech  Lake  Band  of  Ojibwe 
which  considered  one  in  the  late  1990s. 

There  also  are  banishment-type  policies  used  by  tribes  in  Wisconsin 
against  people  caught  stealing  from  casinos. 

Dust  south  of  Leech  Lake,  the  Mille  Lacs  Band  of  Ojibwe  has  used 
banishment  at  least  once  in  about  75  years,  said  Don  Wedll,  an  adviser  for 
the  central  Minnesota  band. 

Two  young  band  members  who  moved  back  from  the  Twin  Cities  in  the  late 
1990s  were  kicked  out  after  igniting  a string  of  fights,  disruptions  and 
intimidation,  he  said. 

The  band  was  limited  in  what  it  could  do.  Tribal  courts  are  prohibited 
by  federal  law  from  sentences  that  exceed  a year  in  jail  and  a $5,000  fine 
Also,  the  two  men  had  been  arrested  elsewhere  in  the  state,  "and  that 
didn't  seem  to  do  anything,  just  made  them  worse,"  Wedll  said. 

Mille  Lacs  ended  up  banning  the  men  for  two  years.  The  two  have  been 
spotted  back  at  Mille  Lacs,  where  they  were  warned  that  they  could  be 
banned  again,  but  tribal  leaders  believe  the  two  have  moved  to  northern 
Minnesota . 

Most  tribal  councils  say  banishment  is  a last  resort,  and  in  some  cases, 
the  only  resort  against  non-Indians  making  trouble.  Tribes  don't  have 
criminal  jurisdiction  over  non-Indians,  but  the  U.S.  Supreme  Court  ruled 
in  1978  that  tribes  may  exclude  people  from  their  territory  and  lands. 

Banishment  has  been  used,  especially,  to  fill  a void  on  federal 
reservations  such  as  Bois  Forte,  where  tribal  attorney  Sjogren  said  crimes 
such  as  drug  possession  and  domestic  violence  may  not  be  considered  a 
priority  by  nontribal  authorities  and  fall  through  the  cracks. 

While  the  authority  to  banish  gives  the  band  some  leverage,  it's  still 
rarely  used:  Only  twice  in  Sjogren's  13  years  as  a tribal  prosecutor  at 
Bois  Forte  has  banishment  been  employed.  A non-Indian  accused  of  bringing 
drugs  onto  the  reservation  was  banished  last  month. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Duluth  News  Tribune. 
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TallBear:  Can  DNA  determine  who  is  American  Indian? 

December  03,  2003 


by:  Kim  TallBean  / Associate  / Red  Nation  Consulting 

There  is  talk  in  Indian  country  about  how  DNA  can  decide  tribal 
enrollment  and  prove  American  Indian  ancestry.  Some  of  this  is  coming 
from  DNA  testing  companies  anxious  to  sell  costly  services  to  tribes. 
Self-determined  tribes  struggling  to  control  identities  and  resources 
must  make  decisions  about  the  risks  and  benefits  of  DNA  testing.  Some 
tribal  decision-makers  display  healthy  skepticism  as  they  talk  about  the 
complicated  nature  of  identity,  family,  and  community.  Biological 
connection  is  not  the  sole  important  factor  in  determining  who  belongs. 
Cultural  knowledge  and  connection  to  a land  base  are  also  valued.  Many 
Indian  people  are  also  concerned  about  loss  of  privacy  and  control  if 
outsiders  hold  biological  samples.  Other  tribal  decision-makers  have 
expressed  interest  in  DNA  testing  and  still  others  need  more  information. 

Do  Not  Rely  on  DNA  Testing  Companies  for  Information 

DNA  testing  companies  are  not  in  business  to  provide  accessible  and 
balanced  information  on  DNA  technologies.  Their  brochures  generally 
contain  shallow  scientific  detail.  I suspect  this  is  partly  because  these 
scientist-entrepreneurs  do  not  know  enough  about  the  cultural  politics  of 
tribal  membership  to  apply  science  to  such  questions. 

At  a recent  "tribal  enrollment  workshop"  (that  played  out  like  a three- 
day  sales  pitch  for  DNA  testing)  a company  representative  claimed  that  DNA 
technology  is  "100  percent  reliable  in  terms  of  creating  accurate  answers" 
to  questions  of  tribal  enrollment.  But  tribes  should  ask  "which  questions 
can  this  technology  provide  answers  to?" 

Sometimes  the  biological  connection  of  an  enrollment  applicant  is  in 
question.  In  this  case,  a tribe  might  call  for  a DNA  test  of  the 
individual  to  prove  relation  to  an  enrolled  member.  More  often,  tribal 
enrollment  and  identity  questions  center  around  two  issues  that  DNA  cannot 
inform:  cultural  affiliation  and  the  distribution  of  money  and  services. 
Like  "blood  quantum"  DNA  is  an  imperfect  answer  to  the  cultural  question. 
Neither  a higher  blood  quantum  nor  DNA  can  guarantee  greater  cultural 
attachment.  In  addition,  casino  tribes  issuing  per  capita  payments  want  to 
distribute  money  to  as  few  people  as  possible;  they  often  impose  non- 
biological  barriers  to  enrollment.  What  does  DNA  matter  in  these  cases? 

Overview  of  DNA  Testing 

In  general,  two  types  of  tests  are  offered  to  help  American  Indians 
prove  ancestry:  "DNA  fingerprinting"  and  tests  for  "Native  American 
haplotypes"  or  lines  of  descent. 

The  DNA  fingerprint  is  the  type  of  test  used  in  criminal  cases  to  prove, 
for  example,  that  a bodily  fluid  found  on  a crime  victim  belongs  to  an 
individual  suspect.  This  test  is  also  used  to  establish  paternity  and 
maternity  when  the  DNA  of  parent  and  offspring  are  compared. 

One  company  sells  this  test  as  a paternity  and  maternity  test  and  claims 
that  it  will  ensure  that  "only  Native  Americans  that  deserve  to  be  members 
of  your  tribe  will  be."  However,  most  tribes  do  not  decide  enrollment 
solely  based  on  simple  biological  connection.  For  example,  blood  quantum 
attempts  to  quantify  one's  Indian-ness;  it  is  not  used  to  prove  parentage. 
And  parentage  is  not  usually  in  question. 

Another  company  promises  to  help  individuals  establish  their  "identity 
as  a Native  American"  by  testing  for  Native  American  DNA.  But  what  is 
"Native  American  DNA"  and  is  it  relevant  to  tribal  enrollment?"  A paper  by 
the  Nevada-based  Indigenous  Peoples  Council  on  Biocolonialism  (IPCB) 
explains  why  DNA  is  not  a valid  test  of  Native  American  identity: 

Scientists  have  found  . . . "markers"  in  human  genes  that  they  call  Native 
American  markers  because  they  believe  all  "original"  Native  Americans  had 
these  genetic  traits  ...  On  the  mitochondrial  DNA,  there  are  a total  of 
five  different  "haplotypes"  . . . which  are  increasingly  called  "Native 
American  markers,"  and  are  believed  to  be  a genetic  signature  of  the 
founding  ancestors.  As  for  the  Y-chromosome,  there  are  two  primary 
lineages  or  "haplogroups"  that  are  seen  in  modern  Native  American 
groups  . . . 

IPCB  points  out  that  "Native  American  markers"  are  not  found  solely 
among  Native  Americans.  While  they  occur  more  frequently  among  Native 


Americans  they  are  also  found  in  people  in  other  parts  of  the  world. 

A second  problem  with  tying  markers  to  Native  American  identity  is  that 
mitochondrial  DNA  and  Y marker  testing  show  only  one  line  of  ancestry  each 
Therefore,  Native  American  ancestors  on  other  lines  are  invisible. 

IPCB  addresses  a third  crucial  problem  with  DNA  testing  for  identity: 
Genetics  cannot  help  determine  specific  tribal  affiliations  for  living 
people  or  ancient  human  remains.  This  is  because  " [neighboring  tribes 
have  long-standing  complex  relationships  involving  intermarriage,  raiding, 
adoption,  splitting  and  joining.  These  social  historical  forces  insure 
that  there  cannot  be  any  clear-cut  genetic  variants  differentiating  all 
the  members  of  one  tribe  from  those  of  nearby  tribes." 

So  "Native  American  markers"  can  tell  something  about  an  individual's 
biological  descendancy  along  a few  ancestral  lines  over  archaeological 
time.  But  how  does  this  inform  tribal  enrollment?  Many  individuals  around 
the  world  no  doubt  possess  markers  and  yet  have  no  close  biological, 
social  or  cultural  attachment  to  a living  tribe.  In  contrast,  individuals 
with  strong  connections  might  not  have  the  markers  because  their  American 
Indian  ancestors  are  not  on  the  lines  of  descendancy  covered  by  the  tests. 
DNA  testing  fails  to  provide  definitive  answers  on  either  biological  or 
cultural  connections  to  a tribe. 

What  does  it  Cost  and  who's  in  Control? 

DNA  testing  by  a private  company  is  expensive.  Depending  on  the  type, 
tests  range  from  $150  to  $600  per  individual. 

One  DNA  testing  company  offers  DNA  fingerprinting  for  two  to  three 
individuals  (an  individual  plus  one  or  both  biological  parents)  for  $500. 
They  advocate  tribal-wide  DNA  testing.  To  estimate  cost,  the  number  of 
tests  for  a tribe  of  10,000  members  might  be  4,000  (an  average  of  2.5 
people  per  test) . At  $500  per  test  the  cost  to  test  all  members  would  be 
$2  million.  This  same  company  advertises  a more  costly  "individual  DNA 
identity  system"  to  accompany  tribal-wide  testing.  This  is  a programmable 
identification  card  that  stores  a tribal  member's  information  (i.e. 
enrollment  number,  health  services,  voter  registration,  and  a DNA  profile) 
This  company  charges  $320  to  produce  each  individual  card  totaling  $3.2 
million  for  a 10,000-member  tribe. 

A tribe  determines  information  to  be  included  on  the  card  and  maintains 
the  database.  However,  the  tribe  sends  (often  confidential)  data  to  the 
company  and  they  generate  the  cards.  The  company  notes  that  they  purge  the 
data  after  producing  the  card.  Yet  tribes  relinquish  a good  deal  of 
sovereignty  by  sending  confidential  data  to  be  consolidated  by  a private 
company.  No  doubt,  many  tribal  members  would  object  to  the  invasion  of 
privacy. 

Tribes  should  also  consider  the  logistical  nightmare  of  doing  DNA  tests 
on  all  members,  especially  those  living  off  reservations.  In  summary,  DNA 
testing  does  not  seem  to  provide  cost-efficient,  politically  tenable,  or 
substantive  solutions  to  most  cases  of  tribal  enrollment. 

Seek  Reliable  Advice 

Unfortunately,  there  is  no  single  source  for  information  on  DNA 
technologies  and  tribes.  Nonprofit  organizations  and  academic  resources 
used  in  conjunction  are  a good  start.  The  Council  for  Responsible  Genetics 
(CRG)  located  in  Cambridge,  Mass,  can  provide  general  information  about 
genetics  (www.gene-watch.org).  The  Genetics  and  Identity  Project  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota  Center  for  Bioethics  has  on-line  information  on 
genetics  and  American  Indian  Identity  available  at  http : //www. bioethics . 
umn.edu/genetics_and_identity/index.html.  IPCB's  paper  on  DNA  and  Native 
American  identity  and  other  documents  on  genetics  are  available  at 
http: //www. ipcb. org/publicat ions/ brief ing_pa per s/files/ identity . html . IPCB 
is  well-networked  on  genetics  issues  affecting  indigenous  peoples  and  can 
help  tribes  find  technical  assistance. 


Kim  TallBear  is  an  associate  with  Red  Nation  Consulting  and  a member  of 
the  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Oyate  in  South  Dakota.  She  specializes  in  tribal 
program  development  and  strategic  planning  and  has  worked  with  many  U.S. 
tribes,  tribal  organizations,  and  federal  agencies.  She  is  a Ph.D.  student 


in  the  History  of  Consciousness  Program  at  the  University  of  California, 
Santa  Cruz.  Her  research  focuses  on  racial  formation  among  American 
Indians,  specifically  how  DNA  and  blood  influence  identity  and  community 
belonging.  She  is  a 2003  recipient  of  the  National  Science  Foundation 
Graduate  Research  Fellowship. 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Elders  among  us  give  voice  to  wise  ones  of  yore 

It's  always  good  to  be  among  family  on  the  holidays.  This  year  - this 
Thanksgiving  - it  was  important  for  me  to  be  among  those  I love.  I needed 
to  see  that  the  family  was  together  - at  least  to  see  that  the  elders  were 
still  here. 

This  holiday  was  especially  warm  for  me  because  I realize  and  am 
thankful  for  what  my  mother  and  aunt  have  given  me. 

My  mother,  who  has  been  ill  for  the  past  few  years,  was  the  center  of 
our  celebration  this  year.  She  is  doing  well  now,  but  she  has  her  good  and 
bad  days.  That  is  what  the  doctors  predicted.  This  was  one  of  those  good 
times  for  her. 

Her  hair  is  nearly  all  white  now.  She  walks  only  with  help  and  gets 
tired  easily.  Sometimes,  she  is  confused.  She  lives  with  one  of  my  sisters, 
who  takes  good  care  of  her.  She  can't  live  alone. 

As  I watched  my  mother  hugging  the  young  ones  - some  of  whom  she  didn't 
recognize  - I remembered  Thanksgivings  and  other  holidays  where  she  put 
together  a good  meal  with  little  money  and  not  much  help.  She  had  13 
children;  we  are  a large  family.  My  father  died  some  35  years  ago,  so  she 
was  alone  a good  part  of  the  time. 

At  this  celebration  of  thanks  and  with  perhaps  half  the  group  missing, 
there  were  about  50  people.  There  were  drop-ins;  some  of  the  family  had  to 
attend  more  than  one  Thanksgiving.  So  they  ate  lightly  - only  the  really 
tasty  desserts,  one  said  - then  moved  on  to  the  next  gathering. 

I stay  with  my  aunt  when  I'm  home.  She  is  my  mother's  younger  sister. 

She  turned  80  this  year.  My  mother  will  turn  87  in  a couple  of  weeks.  My 
aunt  has  been  fighting  diabetes  for  30  years,  and  it  has  taken  its  toll  on 
her  body.  She,  too,  cannot  live  alone.  But  although  she  may  be  forgetful 
at  times,  she  still  is  a good  teacher.  She  understands  the  culture, 
ceremonies  and  language.  She  has  been  my  mentor  and  teacher  for  many  years. 

As  we  drove  to  Parshall,  N.D.,  for  the  celebration  of  the  wounded 
soldier  Delmar  Crows  Breast,  I chatted  with  my  sister.  I didn't  think  my 
aunt  was  paying  attention  to  my  ramblings,  but  she  stopped  me  in  mid- 
sentence and  corrected  me.  The  subject  was  Native  culture  and  what  I 
needed  to  do.  She  gave  me  strong  and  specific  directions. 

She  reminded  me  of  her  mother  - my  grandmother.  Little  Sioux.  I remember 
her  well.  She  was  a strong  and  wise  woman.  When  she  was  the  head  of  the 
family,  we  all  looked  to  her.  She  never  wavered  from  her  role  as  a 
medicine  woman  and  spiritual  leader.  She  was  born  at  a time  when  women's 
strength  was  in  their  knowledge  and  ability  to  lead  quietly. 

Diabetes  debilitated  my  grandmother ' s body,  too.  When  I can't  find  an 
answer  to  a ceremonial  or  cultural  question,  I think  about  her  and  wish 
that  she  had  lived  to  an  age  where  she  could  guide  me.  Then,  I realize 
that  she  did.  She  gave  us  five  strong  women  to  guide  us,  only  three  of 
whom  survive  - my  mother  and  two  aunts,  including  the  one  I usually  stay 
with . 

My  aunt  scolds  herself  because  she  doesn't  always  remember  a word  in 
Sahnish  or  what  to  do  next  in  a ceremony,  but  then  there  are  times  when 
she  remembers  so  clearly  that  it's  as  if  my  grandmother  were  speaking. 


Each  year,  I see  us  moving  closer  to  the  day  when  my  mother  and  aunt 
won't  be  with  us.  I try  to  imagine  what  it  will  be  like  but  quickly 
discard  the  thought. 

The  time  will  come,  I know.  Yet  I learned  this  year  - this  holiday  - 
that  they  will  always  been  with  us,  just  like  my  grandmother.  Little  Sioux 
I hear  her  voice  in  the  words  of  my  mother  and  aunt.  The  younger  ones  will 
hear  my  mother  and  aunt  in  our  words  one  day. 

Yellow  Bird  writes  columns  Tuesday  and  Saturday.  Reach  her  at  780-1228, 
(800)  477-6572  ext.  228  or  dyellowbird@gf herald . com . 

Copyright  c.  2003  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Dole's  'hotline'  attempt  fails 
By  Mark  Locklear  - Staff  report 
December  3,  2003 

WASHINGTON  - Lumbees  will  have  to  wait  until  Congress  reconvenes  next 
year  before  a vote  on  the  Lumbee  Recognition  Bill. 

U.S.  Sen.  Elizabeth  Dole's  recent  attempt  to  "hotline"  the  bill  through 
the  Senate  without  debate  failed  when  a few  senators  questioned  some 
issues  with  the  bill,  said  Dole's  spokesman  Brian  Nick. 

"It's  typical  for  a senator  to  put  a hold  on  a bill,"  Nick  said.  "Sen. 
Dole  has  been  meeting  with  various  senators  who  have  concerns,  and  she  is 
trying  to  resolve  those  issues." 

Senators  who  place  a hold  on  a bill  are  usually  kept  anonymous,  but  Nick 
said  the  concerns  are  bi-partisan.  He  said  the  bill  will  have  to  wait 
until  next  session  before  any  further  action  can  take  place. 

"Typically,  there  isn't  any  legislation  taken  until  February  when  the 
Senate  reconvenes,"  Nick  said.  "To  say  when  the  majority  leaders  plan  to 
debate  the  bill  would  be  complete  speculation." 

The  Lumbee  Tribe  has  sought  federal  recognition  for  more  than  100  years. 
Federal  recognition  would  bring  millions  of  dollars  for  housing,  education 
health  care  and  other  need..  Dole,  a Republican,  introduced  the  bill  in 
February . 

Arlinda  Locklear,  the  tribe's  attorney  for  federal  recognition,  said  she 
doesn't  view  the  latest  action  as  a setback. 

"Sen.  Dole  tried  to  get  it  to  the  floor  in  a quick  way,  which  is 
permitted  under  the  rules,"  Locklear  said.  "It  turns  out  there  were  some 
senators  who  had  some  questions,  so  the  bill  will  have  to  be  debated  on 
the  floor. 

"We're  disappointed  that  it's  not  going  to  happen  as  quickly  as  we 
thought,  but  we  are  still  confident  that  it  will  be  passed  in  the  Senate 
next  session." 

Locklear  said  senators  may  have  had  some  questions  because  a report  from 
the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs,  which  forwarded  the  bill  to  the 
full  chamber,  was  not  received  until  last  week. 

"Now  that  they  have  the  report,  they  have  the  opportunity  to  examine  the 
history  of  the  tribe  and  any  remaining  issues,"  Locklear  said.  "It's  not 
that  surprising  that  they  had  questions.  We  don't  view  it  as  a setback, 
it's  just  going  to  take  more  time  than  we  hoped." 

A date  has  not  been  set  for  a similar  bill  being  discussed  by  the  U.S. 
House  of  Representatives'  Resources  Committee.  U.S.  Rep.  Mike  McIntyre  of 
Lumberton  submitted  the  original  bill  in  the  House  in  February.  It  has 
more  than  200  co-sponsors. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Robesonian,  Lumberton,  NC. 
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Monitoring  reservation  wells  for  toxins 
By  S.D.  Wilson 
The  Observer 
December  4,  2003 

Blackfalls  resident  Milton  Yazzie  has  teamed  up  with  Dani  Ingram,  PhD  of 
Northern  Arizona  University's  Department  of  Chemistry  and  Biochemistry  to 
look  for  answers  concerning  the  drinking  water  his  community  has  depended 
on  their  entire  lives. 

As  part  of  an  ongoing  research  project  at  Northern  Arizona  University, 
Ingram  said,  her  research  group  is  characterizing  the  uranium  chemistry 
found  in  and  around  Navajo  lands.  A Native  American  Cancer  Research 
Partnership  grant  through  the  National  Cancer  Institute  grant  funds 
Ingram's  research. 

"We  have  characterized  the  water  chemistry  of  six  wells  in  the 
Blackfalls  community  and  have  found  that  some  of  these  wells  may  be  a 
concern  to  human  health,"  Ingram,  who  is  Navajo  and  Anglo,  said. 

Part  of  the  work  that  Yazzie  and  Ingram  propose  to  undertake  - together 
with  several  graduate  students  - is  to  investigate  the  use  of  wells  in  the 
area,  and  to  survey  families  who  have  used  these  wells  in  order  to 
identify  health  issues. 

Information  gathered  through  the  investigation  would  be  used  to  direct 
new  research  to  specifically  probe  these  links  with  the  ultimate  objective 
to  improve  the  quality  of  life  for  the  Blackfalls  community  members, 

Ingram  indicated  in  her  abstract  of  the  study. 

The  Blackfalls  community  lies  in  an  area  roughly  bounded  by  the  Cameron 
Chapter,  Wupatki  National  Park,  on  towards  the  Grand  Falls  and  Leupp  areas 
of  the  reservation. 

Yazzie,  who  was  an  Environmental  Protection  Agency  (EPA)  award  recipient 
earlier  this  year,  guided  Ingram  and  Cora  Maxx-Phillips  through  rough 
reservation  roads  to  Badger  Springs  and  the  Tohachii  Springs  home  of  Flora 
Belle  Paddock  and  Derry  Huskon.  Maxx-Phillips  serves  as  executive  staff 
assistant  to  Navajo  Nation  President  Doe  Shirley  Dr.  Yazzie  and  Ingram 
invited  Maxx-Phillips  along  to  educate  her  - and  Shirley  in  turn  - about 
their  project,  and  to  seek  their  support. 

Sensitive  issue 

Yazzie  explained  to  Ingram  and  Maxx-Phillips  that  the  issue  of  whether 
or  not  well  water  is  safe  to  drink  or  not  is  an  extremely  sensitive  one, 
leading  some  people  to  pretend  not  to  use  the  water  just  to  keep  their 
particular  well  from  being  closed. 

"Some  people  believe  that  we  are  doing  the  testing  just  so  we  can  shut 
down  some  of  the  wells,"  Yazzie  explained.  "But  the  reality  is  that  we 
want  to  make  sure  people  have  safe  water  to  drink." 

Ingram  shares  that  concern.  She  is  interested  not  only  in  uranium  but 
arsenic  levels  as  well.  The  two  combined,  she  explained,  are  a lethal 
combination . 

"With  uranium,"  Ingram  said,  "body  cells  can  come  back  and  recover.  But 
if  both  are  present  in  high  levels,  the  cells  cannot  recover." 

In  answer  to  Paddock's  question  concerning  the  affect  of  uranium  and 
arsenic  on  livestock,  Ingram  had  no  definitive  answer.  Recognizing  that 
the  Navajo  people  consume  every  possible  portion  of  a sheep,  goat  or  cow, 
including  the  organs,  Ingram  said  that  people  aren't  sure  about  the 
accumulation  of  these  substances  in  the  organs  of  animals. 


"You  hear  people  talking  about  that  a lot,"  Yazzie  added.  "Not  everyone 
is  the  same.  Systems  are  different.  There  are  long-term  uranium  miners  who 
have  exhibited  no  effect,  and  others  who  worked  in  the  mines  only  a short 
time,  yet  developed  cancers  and  passed  away." 

Ingram  believes  that  NAU  is  a good  resource  to  work  on  this  project. 

"We're  right  here,  and  we  have  students  who  focus  their  studies  in  these 
areas,"  she  said. 

Yazzie  has  worked  with  several  organizations  and  institutions,  including 
the  Army  Corps  of  Engineers,  the  Navajo  Nation  EPA  and  the  EPA  in  his 
quest  to  answer  the  all  important  question  - is  water  that  Black  Falls 
residents  have  been  drinking  their  entire  lives  safe  to  drink. 

Changes  needed 

But  more  than  just  answers,  Yazzie  wants  changes  - and  water  sources  for 
his  people. 

"I  don't  want  to  work  with  you  if  you're  just  going  to  throw  me  a bone 
with  no  meat  on  it,"  Yazzie  said. 

According  to  Ingram,  a definitive  answer  as  to  whether  or  not  the  wells 
in  the  Black  Falls  area  are  safe  or  not  cannot  be  based  on  just  one  sample. 
She  and  Yazzie  had  tested  several  springs  and  wells  earlier  in  the  year, 
but  are  looking  to  gather  seasonal  samples  to  find  out  if  certain 
conditions  such  as  drought,  summer  or  a wet  winter  might  affect  the 
uranium  levels. 

Ingram  spoke  of  some  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  water  tests.  Some  wells 
and  springs,  though  quite  close  to  contaminated  wells,  remain  below  EPA 
standards  and  are  considered  safe  for  human  consumption.  She  looks  forward 
to  bringing  in  a Navajo  geology  student  to  examine  and  study  land 
configurations  to  see  if  the  answer  to  significant  differences  in  uranium 
levels  might  lie  there. 

Some  of  the  area  visited  by  the  group  was  situated  on  Bennett  Freeze 
land.  Yazzie  expressed  his  confusion  to  Maxx-Phillips,  having  attended 
different  chapter  meetings  and  hearing  chapter  officials  talk  about 
"former  Bennett  Freeze  land." 

As  far  as  he  and  his  family  can  tell,  there  is  nothing  "former"  about 
their  situation.  For  two  days  before  the  visit  on  the  reservation,  rain 
had  fallen,  making  travel  difficult.  But  for  his  mother  and  father,  both 
elderly  with  health  problems,  the  rain  brought  discomfort  due  to  several 
holes  in  the  roof  - holes  they  are  forbidden  to  repair. 

Yazzie  described  to  Maxx-Phillips  the  result  of  an  earlier  attempt  to 
fix  up  his  parents  small,  one  room  house  - a notice  to  desist  repairs 
stapled  to  the  front  door. 

"I've  been  wanting  to  add  onto  the  house,  fix  the  roof,  but  I believe 
that  people  fly  over  the  area  in  planes  and  spot  new  construction  or 
repairs,"  Yazzie  explained. 

The  difficulties  of  life  on  the  Bennett  Freeze  combined  with  health 
issues  that  Yazzie,  for  one,  attributes  to  uranium-contaminated  water 
presents  a bleak  picture. 

Maxx-Phillips,  who  has  held  various  positions  serving  her  people  in  Tuba 
City,  is  well  aware  of  the  effects  of  the  Bennett  Freeze  on  the  Navajo 
people  and  has  spoken  out  publicly  in  support  of  lifting  the  freeze. 

Few  of  her  comments  were  on  the  record  during  the  trip  through 
Blackfalls,  but  Maxx-Phillips  took  copious  notes,  which  she  plans  to  share 
with  President  Shirley.  Standing  outside  the  four-wheel  drive  vehicle 
piloted  by  Ingram,  she  surveyed  the  seemingly  barren  land  near  Paddock's 
home. 

"This  is  so  beautiful,"  Maxx-Phillips  said  softly,  admiring  the 
versatility  and  hardiness  of  her  people  - who  have  lived  for  generations 
in  a land  with  so  little  water. 

lani  Ingram  and  Milton  Yazzie  presented  their  study  at  the  Leupp  Chapter 
on  Nov.  21  and  won  the  chapter's  approval  of  their  project.  They  said  they 
will  seek  support  in  other  area  chapter  houses  in  the  near  future. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Northern  Arizona  Newspapers,  Inc. 
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When  Pauma  burned,  no  one  responded 
December  03,  2003 

by:  Brenda  Norrell  / Correspondent  / Indian  Country  Today 

ALBUQUERQUE,  N.M.  - When  fire  swept  through  the  Pauma  Band  of  Luiseno, 
neither  fire  crews  nor  the  media  responded,  Duana  Majel-Dixon  told  the 
National  Congress  of  America  Indians. 

Unable  to  speak  at  times  because  of  her  tears,  Majel-Dixon  said  2,000 
adults  and  700  children  in  her  area  alone  have  been  displaced  because  of 
the  fire.  Forty-seven  homes  burned  in  one  village. 

"No  one  came  to  fight  the  fire,"  she  told  NCAI's  60th  Annual  Convention. 

A 60-foot  wall  of  fire  tore  through  Pauma  with  60  to  70-mile-an-hour 
winds  and  firefighters  were  never  given  a map  to  where  the  Pauma  lived. 

"All  those  thousands  of  firefighters  couldn't  find  us.  There  was  no  one 
we  could  call.  We  burned  for  three  days  with  no  help.  That  is  why  we  lost 
so  much . " 

Now,  there  is  more. 

"We  are  getting  hate  mail  saying,  'You  Indians  deserve  to  burn.'" 

Pauma  had  no  place  to  turn  for  help,  so  they  turned  to  Indian  country. 

"We  are  going  to  need  millions  and  millions  of  dollars  to  rebuild.  We 
don't  even  have  a way  to  clean  up,"  Majel-Dixon,  re-elected  secretary  of 
NCAI,  said  during  the  closing  session. 

"We  had  to  beg  for  underwear,  socks,  toothpaste.  I ran  away  with  no 
underwear. " 

When  Majel-Dixon  finished,  NCAI  delegates  were  deeply  moved  and  embraced 
her,  not  just  with  their  arms,  but  with  donations,  beginning  with  $10,000 
and  an  offer  to  collect  food,  clothing  and  household  goods. 

Then,  there  was  more.  NCAI  President  Tex  Flail  reminded  the  convention 
that  the  holidays  were  coming  up.  "Whatever  you  can  give,"  he  urged. 

Audrey  Bennett,  president  of  the  Prairie  Island  Tribal  Council,  called 
home. 

Without  delay,  Bennett  announced  the  Prairie  Island  Tribal  Community  in 
Minnesota  would  donate  $2  million;  it  would  be  wired  to  the  Pauma  on 
Monday  morning. 

With  comforting  words,  Picuris  Pueblo  Gov.  Gerald  Nailor  said  Indian 
country  would  be  more  responsive  than  the  Federal  Emergency  Management 
Agency. 

Zuni  Pueblo  Gov.  Arlen  P.  Quetawki  Sr.,  said  Zuni  were  currently 
bringing  an  end  to  their  religious  cycle  in  New  Mexico.  Fie  said  he  would 
remember  Majel-Dixon  and  California  tribes  while  praying  and  fasting. 

Flopi  Chairman  Wayne  Taylor  Dr.  from  Arizona,  said  tribes  need  a contact 
point,  or  clearinghouse  to  send  out  emergency  news.  Fie  said  Flopi  planned 
to  send  assistance  to  fire  victims,  but  were  told  their  needs  were  being 
met . 

Prairie  Island  Community  Councilwoman  Ramona  Dones  came  forward  and 
volunteered  to  assist  NCAI  to  create  an  emergency  information  network. 

Dones  said  she  has  been  repeatedly  devastated  by  floods  in  Minnesota  and 
knows  first  hand  what  it  is  like  to  lose  everything  and  have  to  start  over. 

Other  Indian  victims  of  California  fires  came  forward  and  thanked  the 
Pechanga  Tribe  for  emergency  shelter  and  food.  They  thanked  Morongo's  Mary 
Ann  Andreas  for  giving  fire  victims  $100  of  personal  money  for  immediate 
needs . 

Cheryl  Seidner,  chairwoman  of  the  Table  Bluff  Reservation  Wiyot  Tribe  in 
California,  said  her  tribe  is  collecting  donated  goods  for  Pauma. 

"Money  we  don't  have,"  Seidner  said.  "But  we  are  here  for  you." 

Within  the  hour  of  the  collective  support  for  Pauma,  NCAI  concluded  its 
convention . Copyright  c.  2003  Indian  Country  Today. 
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Tribe  seeks  status  as  state 
December  5,  2003 
By  IE ROME  A.  POL LOS 
Staff  writer 

Legal  designation  would  allow  it  to  have  greater  control 

COEUR  d'ALENE  - The  Tribe's  application  to  be  treated  as  a state  has 
county  officials  on  edge. 

Kootenai  County  commissioners  recently  sent  a letter  to  the  governor, 
state  attorney  general  and  director  of  the  Department  of  Environmental 
Quality  requesting  them  to  "consider  very  carefully  the  far-reaching 
effects  of  any  actions  taken." 

"This  is  going  to  put  non-tribal  county  residents  in  the  firing  line," 
said  Dick  Panabaker,  chairman  of  the  Kootenai  County  Board  of 
Commissioners.  "This  has  the  potential  to  impact  property  taxes,  lake 
access  and  a whole  list  of  other  issues.  This  may  end  up  in  court  when 
it's  all  over." 

Kootenai  County  wasn't  the  only  government  with  concerns  about  the 
tribe's  application. 

"If  boiled  down  to  the  most  fundamental  element,  divesting  control  from 
any  democratic  process  is  a dangerous  thing,"  said  Douglas  P.  Payne, 

Benewah  County  prosecuting  attorney.  "In  this  case,  people  who  live  along 

the  river  are  not  tribal  members  and  the  government  who  wants  to  oversee 
that  body  of  water  has  no  accountability  to  people  under  its  realm." 

The  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe  applied  to  be  treated  as  a state  through  the 
Environmental  Protection  Agency  because  currently  no  water  quality 
standards  are  applicable  on  the  tribal  land. 

If  the  application  is  approved,  the  tribe  will  be  able  to  implement 
water  quality  standards  that  are  said  to  be  close  to  the  standards  of  the 
state . 

"The  average  person  living  on  tribal  land  won't  be  impacted  if  the 
application  is  approved,"  said  Eric  Van  Orden,  legal  counsel  for  the  Coeu 

d'Alene  Tribe.  "The  tribe  is  making  an  effort  to  work  with  the  state  so 

the  standards  and  their  application  are  similar." 

A decision  isn't  expected  to  be  made  until  spring,  but  both  the  state 
and  EPA  office  in  Seattle  have  been  inundated  with  concerns  ranging  from 
tribal  authority  over  non-tribal  members  to  jurisdictional  boundaries  of 
the  tribe's  water  quality  standards. 

"There's  no  benefit  from  the  state's  standpoint,"  said  Stephen  Allred, 
director  of  the  Department  of  Environmental  Quality.  "If  this  is  approved 
without  resolving  the  issues,  it's  going  to  provide  some  reason  for 
conflict.  We're  certainly  willing  to  work  with  the  tribe  to  get  those 
issues  resolved." 

Areas  of  concern  for  the  tribe  that  prompted  the  application  are  metals 
contamination  from  mining  in  the  Silver  Valley,  water  temperature  and 
habitat  problems  for  fish  and  wildlife. 

The  Coeur  d'Alene  Tribe  is  not  the  first  in  the  Northwest  to  seek 
treatment  as  a state. 

The  Confederated  Salish  and  Kootenai  Tribes,  which  own  half  of  Flathead 
Lake  in  northwest  Montana,  received  treatment-as-state  status  from  EPA. 
That  decision  was  upheld  by  the  9th  U.S.  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  in  1998 

Flowever,  separate  U.S.  Supreme  Court  decisions  in  2001  limited  the 
authority  of  tribes  over  nonmembers.  That  same  year,  the  high  court  also 


upheld  the  Coeun  d'Alene  Tribe's  ownership  of  the  southern  third  of  Lake 
Coeur  d'Alene. 

Another  recurring  theme  for  the  tribe  is  the  voice  of  non-tribal 
residents  who  live  within  reservation  boundaries. 

The  tribal  council  has  addressed  this  issue  in  the  past  with  a lake 
board  that  has  two  seats  available  for  Kootenai  and  Benewah  county  non- 
tribal  residents. 

The  EPA  accepted  the  last  comments  from  the  state  Sept.  24. 

"It's  not  that  clear  why  people  object  to  the  application  except  on  the 
notion  the  tribe  will  try  to  regulate  them/'  said  Rich  McAllister,  the  EPA 
attorney  working  with  the  tribe  and  state  on  the  application.  "This  is 
more  straightforward  and  not  as  big  an  issue  that  people  are  making  it  out 
to  be." 

Jerome  Polios  can  be  reached  at  664-8176,  ext.  2021, 
or  jpollos@cdapress.com. 

Copyright  c.  2003,  The  Coeur  d'Alene  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Eastern  Band  breaks  ground  on  new  hotel  tower 
By  Jon  Ostendorff,  Staff  Writer 
Dec.  1,  2003  11:10  p.m. 

CHEROKEE  - The  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  on  Monday  broke  ground 
on  a new  hotel  tower,  and  this  time  the  tribe  is  expanding  its  gaming 
business  without  financial  support  from  Harrah's  Entertainment. 

Tower  II  will  more  than  double  the  number  of  rooms  offered  at  Harrah's 
Cherokee  Casino  and  Hotel. 

It  will  be  connected  to  the  current  15-story,  252-room  hotel,  which 
opened  18  months  ago  and  was  financed  with  Harrah's  credit.  The  tribe 
borrowed  $60  million  for  the  new  hotel  and  has  taken  over  the  existing 
debt  on  the  entire  gaming  complex.  The  total  debt  on  the  business,  with 
the  new  hotel  included,  is  $175  million. 

Principal  Chief  Michell  Hicks,  who  took  office  this  year,  said  the 
financial  move  shows  investors  have  faith  in  the  business  opportunities  in 
Cherokee.  The  principle  investors  are  Wells  Fargo  and  Bank  of  America. 

"It's  extremely  important,"  Hicks  said  Monday  after  a groundbreaking 
ceremony.  "It's  telling  the  general  public  to  look  for  opportunities  in 
the  future.  It's  a huge  step." 

Harrah's,  under  a management  agreement  the  tribe  expects  to  renew  this 
year,  operates  the  casino  and  hotel  for  the  Eastern  Band.  The  tribe  owns 
the  business  and  pays  Harrah's  a fee  for  its  services. 

Since  the  video  gambling  machine  operation  opened  in  1997,  the  13,000- 
member  tribe  has  created  a business  that  brings  in  $155  million  in  profits 
each  year. 

The  casino,  the  largest  employer  west  of  Asheville,  has  created  3,000 
jobs,  Hicks  said.  The  new  hotel  will  add  another  100  jobs.  Each  tribal 
member  receives  two  per-capita  payments,  or  casino  profit  checks,  a year. 
On  Monday,  pay  out  day,  members  got  $3,542. 

For  workers  like  Curtis  Fish,  a former  miner  who  spent  most  of  his  life 
working  away  from  Cherokee,  the  casino  has  provided  a job  close  to  home. 

"I  am  home  every  day  and  I'm  only  10  minutes  away,"  said  Fish,  who  works 
as  a bellman.  "That  means  a lot  to  me.  The  jobs  are  here  if  the  Indian 
people  want  them . " 

The  new  hotel  tower  will  offer  21  suites  and  303  premium  rooms.  It  could 
be  completed  in  18  months. 

Pat  Dennehy,  Harrah's  Cherokee  Casino's  general  manager,  said  he  expects 


the  new  hotel  will  be  full  as  soon  as  it  opens.  Last  month,  the  current 
hotel  had  a 100-percent  occupancy  rate. 

Carlos  Tolosa,  president  of  Hamah's  Eastern  Division,  commended  the 
tribe  on  its  success  with  gaming  and  the  improvements  it  has  made  in  the 
lives  of  its  members. 

"The  good  of  the  people  carry  the  same  weight  as  sound  business 
decisions,"  he  said. 

Hicks,  who  met  with  local  and  state  leaders  at  a reception  Monday 
evening,  said  growth  would  continue  to  improve  the  lives  of  the  Cherokee 
and  their  neighbors. 

"The  dreams  held  by  our  tribal  leaders  were  larger  than  they  could  have 
imagined  and  have  led  to  the  Eastern  Band  becoming  a major  economic  and 
employment  force  in  Western  North  Carolina,"  he  said.  "As  we  move  forward, 
those  dreams  will  reach  more  people  throughout  our  region  and  North 
Carolina . " 

Contact  Ostendorff  at  452-1467,  ext.  310, 
or  10stendorff(3CITIZEN- TIMES . com . 

Copyright  c.  2003  Asheville  Citizen-Times. 
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Appropriations  measure  takes  on  Alaska  Native  funding 
December  4,  2003 

The  $328  billion  omnibus  funding  bill  that  faces  important  tests  in 
Congress  in  the  coming  weeks  includes  provisions  that  might  surprise  some 
in  Indian  Country. 

First,  the  good  news.  Language  that  would  have  forced  the  Bureau  of 
Indian  Affairs  to  pay  for  21  tribal  trust  mismanagement  lawsuits  appears 
to  have  been  deleted.  The  rider  would  have  used  at  least  $3.1  million  in 
Indian  program  funds  to  reimburse  government  attorneys. 

Second,  the  bad  news.  A provision  requiring  a report  on  "possible 
illegal  activity"  of  Indian  casino  has  been  retained.  But  lawmakers 
adopted  it  by  reference  --  meaning  it's  still  in  there,  it's  just  not  as 
noticeable. 

Third,  the  interesting  news.  If  the  bill  passes,  the  White  House  Office 
of  Management  and  Budget  will  be  required  to  consult  with  Alaska  Native 
corporations . This  rider,  which  has  not  been  seen  before,  treats  the 
corporations  "on  the  same  basis"  tribes  under  Executive  Order  13175,  the 
government-to-government  consultation  order. 

Finally,  the  big  news.  Sen.  Ted  Stevens  (R-Alaska)  has  dropped  a rider 
that  would  have  outright  denied  federal  funding  to  Alaska  Native  tribal 
courts  and  law  enforcement.  He  faced  heavy  criticism,  including 
accusations  of  racism,  for  saying  the  tribes  threatened  the  state  by 
exerting  their  sovereignty. 

What  he's  drafted  now  is  something  more  complex.  The  new  version  will 
deny  funding  to  tribes  with  less  than  25  members.  But  it  also  applies  to 
tribes  located  within  a specified  list  of  seven  municipalities,  cities  and 
boroughs.  A number  of  Native  villages  with  more  than  25  members  --  for 
example  Seldovia  with  more  than  300  members  --  are  located  within  these 
jurisdictions  yet  they  would  be  denied  money. 

To  address  the  greater  issue  of  funding  to  more  than  220  Alaska  tribes, 
Stevens  is  calling  for  the  creation  of  the  "Alaska  Rural  Dustice  and  Law 
Enforcement  Commission."  It  would  be  composed  of  tribal,  state  and  federal 
representatives . 

At  the  annual  Alaska  Federation  of  Natives  (AFN)  conference  in  October, 
delegates  endorsed  this  concept.  They  sought  to  examine  ways  to  improve 
accountability  and  delivery  of  services.  But  that's  about  where  AFN  and 


the  new  rider  depart. 

The  commission  would  be  charged  with  reviewing  all  civil  and  criminal 
matters  affecting  tribes  and  villages.  By  May  1,  the  panel  will  make 
recommendations  on  creating  a "unified  law  enforcement  system,  court 
system,  and  system  of  local  laws  or  ordinances  for  Alaska  Native  villages 
and  communities  of  varying  sizes  including  the  possibility  of  first, 
second,  and  third  class  villages  with  different  powers." 

The  rider  goes  on  to  require  a General  Accounting  Office  (GAO)  study  on 

how  federal  funding  for  rural  Alaskan  communities  is  being  used.  GAO 

"shall  determine  the  number  of  houses  built  by  each  Native  housing 
authority  including  the  cost  per  house,"  it  states,  a reference  to  claims 
made  by  Stevens  that  tribes  are  wasting  federal  funds. 

"[W]e  found  one  area  of  Alaska,  we  did  fund  those  and  there  wasn't  a 
house  built  in  four  years,  but  there's  all  those  people  out  there  hired  to 

help  them,"  he  told  Alaska  reporters  in  October. 

The  omnibus  appropriations  act,  H.R.  2673,  is  set  to  go  before  the  House 
on  Monday.  According  to  press  accounts.  Republican  leaders  will  try  to 
pass  it  without  a roll-call  vote. 

A similar  tactic  in  the  Senate  is  seeing  resistance  from  Sen.  Robert 
Byrd  (D-W.Va.),  the  ranking  member  of  the  Senate  Appropriations  Committee. 
He  said  yesterday  that  he  would  not  agree  to  a unanimous  consent  motion 
when  the  bill  is  brought  up  next  year. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2003  Indianz.Com. 
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Chevron-Texaco  on  Trial  in  the  Amazon 
By:  Yanik  Delvigne 

Toribio  Aguinde,  like  everyone  in  his  community,  knows  too  well  the  real 
price  of  gas.  It  cost  them  their  land,  their  health  and  to  some,  their 
lives.  Now  they  are  claiming  back  part  of  their  losses  in  a $5  billion  U.S. 
legal  action  against  the  Chevron-Texaco  company. 

The  "Trial  of  the  Century"  has  brought  the  international  media  in  the 
heart  of  Ecuador's  Amazon  rainforest  to  witness  the  consequences  of 
intensive  exploitation  of  natural  resources  on  Native  people.  About  30  000 
residents  from  various  communities  - supported  by  settlers  and  ecologists 
- are  suing  the  U.S.  multinational. 

Aguinde  was  15  when  Texaco  perforated  the  first  oil  well  in  the  area  in 
1971,  just  beside  his  community  settlement,  where  the  ugly  oil  boomtown  of 
Lago  Agrio  would  emerge.  By  then,  the  government  of  the  small  South 
American  country  was  too  happy  to  open  the  territory  to  a lucrative 
industry  that  nowadays  provides  nearly  half  of  its  revenues.  But  community 
leaders  such  as  Toribio 's  parents  felt  forced  to  move  away  from  the 
nuisance  brought  by  the  industrial  activity. 

They  moved  higher  in  the  Amazon  rainforest,  along  the  Aguarico  River. 

Like  most  of  Canadian  Native  People,  the  Cofanes  Peoples  of  Ecuador  have 
traditionally  lived  along  rivers  where  they  would  fish,  grow  fruits  and 
corn,  and  travel  on  the  wooden  canoes  they  still  carve  in  the  stem  of 
cedar  trees. 

Texaco,  through  its  subsidiary  Texpet  and  in  consortium  with  the 
Ecuadorian  government,  quickly  expanded  its  activities  and  pumped  out 
billions  of  petro-dollars  from  a territory  of  5,000  km2  around  the  city  of 
Lago  Agrio  between  1971  and  1992. 

To  make  extra  profit,  the  company  used  a technology  that  was  already 
illegal  in  the  United  States.  U.S. -based  Texaco  decided  to  throw  away  the 
toxic  waters  and  contaminants  extracted  with  the  oil,  directly  in  the 


rivers  or  in  large  waste  pools  dug  in  the  ground.  Similarly,  accidental 
oil  spills  would  be  directed  in  the  rivers  or  spread  on  the  land  instead 
of  being  reinjected  in  the  wells  as  U.S.  laws  already  prescribed. 

Aguinde  remembers  very  well  the  black  spills  that  would  cover  the 
Aguarico  River  during  the  Texaco  era.  As  a result,  there  is  no  more 
drinkable  water  in  his  community,  although  the  rainforest  is  probably  the 
world's  richest  soft  water  reserve  with  Northern  Quebec. 

Health  problems  have  also  risen  dramatically.  A medical  investigation  in 
a neighbouring  settlement  showed  the  occurrence  of  chronic  symptoms  such 
as  migraines  and  gastritis  in  the  majority  of  the  population  and  a 130 
percent  higher  risk  of  developing  cancers,  all  related  to  oil 
contamination.  "Several  community  members  have  already  died  prematurely 
from  cancer,  and  many  more  might  pass  away  before  justice  can  finally  be 
made,"  Aguinde  says. 

It  was  in  1993  that  Toribio  Aguinde  first  led  his  community  to  join 
other  Indigenous  groups,  settlers  and  environmental  organizations  in  a 
legal  action  against  Texaco.  The  initiative  came  from  a New  York  lawyer 
born  in  Ecuador,  Cristobal  Bonifaz,  who  brought  the  case  in  front  of  a U.S 
court.  The  case  was  dismissed  after  years  of  legal  process.  But  the  court 
of  appeal  in  New  York  finally  stated  that  the  trial  had  to  take  place 
where  the  damages  had  occurred,  in  Lago  Agrio,  Ecuador,  and  that  Chevron- 
Texaco  had  to  show  up  and  submit  to  the  Ecuadorian  law  which  would  be 
enforced  in  the  United  States.  The  Ecuadorian  judge  in  charge  of  the  trial 
received  all  documents  and  witnesses'  declarations  in  October.  His 
judgment  will  be  delivered  in  the  next  six  months. 

According  to  Cristobal  Bonifaz,  this  case  could  open  the  door  to  a 
"global  environmental  justice  that  would  give  the  poorest  nations  the 
means  to  defend  themselves  against  the  abuses  of  large  multinationals." 

Texaco  lawyers  in  Lago  Agrio  did  not  comment  on  the  trial.  But  official 
spokespersons  for  the  company  in  the  U.S.  have  stated,  "There  was  no 
credible  evidence  from  the  part  of  the  plaintiffs  to  support  their  claims. 
" The  company  denies  any  responsibility  in  the  damage,  and  on  the  contrary 
says  it  contributed  to  the  country's  economy  for  several  billions  of 
dollars . 

Looking  at  Toribio  Aguirre's  community,  it  is  hard  to  find  how  these 
profits  have  benefited  the  local  populations.  Far  from  consuming  any  gas 
or  buying  cars,  community  residents  are  located  out  of  road  access  and 
living  in  poor  wooden  houses  without  light  or  running  water. 

Further  south,  in  the  town  of  Sarayaku,  communities  of  Kichua  and  Shuar 
people  are  now  opposing  the  entrance  of  foreign  oil  companies  on  their 
land,  one  of  the  few  areas  that  have  yet  been  preserved.  They  argue  that 
the  oil  industry  would  damage  the  environment  and  endanger  their  lives  and 
culture.  Sarayaku  leaders  consider  that  there  are  far  more  promising 
economic  avenues  in  ecotourism  and  the  sale  of  natural  medicinal  plants  in 
the  future  than  the  oil  exploitation  that  could  end  the  resources  in  less 
than  20  years. 

However,  the  government  has  already  conceded  the  territory  to  foreign 
oil  companies  and  threatens  to  send  the  army  to  open  an  access  later  in 
December . 

The  oil  industry  is  the  largest  source  of  income  for  Ecuador's 
government,  which  has  to  pay  an  equal  amount  of  money  each  year  to  pay  its 
debt  contracted  with  northern  countries.  The  government  gives  land 
concessions  to  foreign  oil  companies  to  exploit  the  resources.  The 
Canadian  company  Encana  is  currently  one  of  the  major  oil  investors  in  the 
country  with  several  oil  wells  and  the  country's  largest  pipeline. 

Yanik  Delvigne  is  a journalist  travelling  through  South  America  and  will 
be  posting  stories  to  The  Eastern  Door  regarding  Indigenous  Peoples  in 
the  region. 

Copyright  c.  1997-2000  The  Eastern  Door.  Kahnawake,  Mohawk  territory,  QC. 
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Klein  apologizes  to  First  Nations  chief 
December  2,  2003 

Edmonton  - Premier  Ralph  Klein  has  issued  an  apology  to  a First  Nations 
chief  over  his  government's  handling  of  Bill  49. 

Klein  admitted  in  the  legislature  Monday  that  his  government  had  not 
kept  aboriginal  people  informed  about  the  legislation,  which  attempts  to 
deal  with  conflicts  between  oil  contractors  and  First  Nations  people. 

"We  would  like  to  express  to  Chief  Waquan  our  apologies,"  Klein  says. 
Chief  Archie  Waquan  of  the  Mikisew  First  Nation  was  in  the  public 
gallery  expressing  his  opposition  to  the  bill. 

Fie  doesn't  like  a provision  that  would  allow  police  to  tear  down  First 
Nations  blockades. 

"What  happens  on  our  traditional  territory?"  he  asks.  He  says  his  people 
should  have  the  right  put  up  placards  and  road  blocks  to  express  their 
opinions  about  oil  development. 

Waquan  says  he  and  other  Treaty  Eight  chiefs  will  fight  the  bill. 

Klein  says  the  bill  will  still  go  through,  but  his  government  made  a 
mistake  in  failing  to  consult  aboriginal  people. 

But  he  promises  to  keep  First  Nations  people  better  informed  about 
what ' s going  on . 

Copyright  c.  2003  CBC. 
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Rights  overlooked,  first  nation  says 
by  lason  Small 

The  White  River  First  Nation  is  concerned  about  the  federal  and 
territorial  governments  neglecting  its  rights  while  it's  negotiating  a 
final  land  claims  deal. 

During  question  period  in  the  legislature  Tuesday,  Kluane  MLA  Gary 
McRobb,  of  the  NDP,  brought  up  a letter  written  by  the  Beaver  Creek-based 
first  nation  to  both  Ottawa  and  the  Yukon  government. 

According  to  the  letter.  White  River  is  concerned  about  the  first 
nations  rights  being  ignored  by  the  two  levels  of  government. 

"We  did  not  nor  do  we  expect  that  you  would  continue  to  infringe  upon 
our  rights  while  we  are  in  negotiations,"  reads  the  letter 
signed  by  Chief  Angela  Demit  and  four  councillors. 

"Until  such  time  as  our  final  agreement  is  both  ratified  and 
implemented,  we  expect  consultation  and  accommodation  and,  where 
we  deem  appropriate,  compensation  for  any  infringements  upon  our 
aboriginal  rights  and  title.  Should  there  not  be  ratification,  we  remind 
you  that  our  existing  rights  and  title  continue  into  the  future 
unsurrendered . 

"Your  bureaucrats  have  failed  to  consult  with  and  accommodate  us  in 
respect  of  our  existing  aboriginal  rights  and  title  when  considering 
applications  for  mining  explorations,  water,  road  construction,  oil  and 
gas  pipelines,  other  land  and  resource  uses  and  so  forth." 


During  question  period,  McRobb  asked  Premier  Dennis  Fentie  about  the 
first  nation's  concerns. 

"What  has  the  premier  done  to  straighten  out  this  serious  situation 
since  he  received  that  letter?"  McRobb  asked. 

"The  government  is  not  aware  of  infringements  in  this  case,"  Fentie  told 
McRobb. 

"I  would  certainly  like  to  hear  from  the  first  nation  on  specifics  of 
such  infringements,  if  there  are  any,  and  we  would  open  up  discussions 
with  the  first  nation  on  that  matter." 

McRobb  pointed  out  that  the  letter,  which  was  written  Nov.  24,  came  just 
a few  days  after  the  premier  met  with  the  first  nation. 

"A  very  astounding  part  of  it  is  the  need  for  the  first  nation  to  fire 

this  shot  across  the  bow  of  the  territorial  and  federal  ships  when,  in 

fact,  they  just  met  so  recently  with  the  territorial  premier," 

"A  very  astounding  part  of  it  is  the  need  for  the  first  nation  to  fire 

this  shot  across  the  bow  of  the  territorial  and  federal  ships  when,  in 

fact,  they  just  met  so  recently  with  the  territorial  premier,"  McRobb  said 
in  an  interview  after  question  period. 

He  said  the  first  nation  is  frustrated  by  government  officials 
repeatedly  conducting  business  in  White  River  territory  on  matters 
affecting  the  first  nation  without  its  full  knowledge. 

McRobb  also  said  the  first  nation  is  expecting  a level  of  respect  from 
the  Yukon  government,  and  the  letter  indicates  that's  not  coming. 

During  question  period,  Fentie  talked  about  last  month's  meeting  with 
White  River.  He  mentioned  there  were  discussions  about  what  would  happen 
if  White  River  is  unable  to  finalize  a land  claims  settlement. 

"I  also  stated  at  my  recent  meeting  with  the  first  nation,  should  that 
be  the  case,  our  government  would  be  very  interested  in  sitting  down  and 
negotiating  a bilateral  agreement  with  another  Indian  Act  band  in  the 
Yukon,  as  we  have  with  the  Kaska  Nation,  which  has  no  land  claim  and  no 
mandate  to  negotiate  one.  But  this  is  up  to  the  citizens  of  White  River." 

Liberal  Leader  Pat  Duncan  was  up  in  arms  about  that  comment. 

She  is  concerned  that,  once  again,  Fentie  is  offering  some  of  the  things 
that  come  with  a land  claims  deal  without  having  to  sign  a final  agreement. 

"I'm  outraged  about  it,"  Duncan  said,  referring  to  Fentie' s statement. 

She  said  that  by  offering  certain  items  which,  until  the  Kaska  signed 
its  deal  last  May,  had  only  been  available  to  first  nations  which  signed 
final  agreements,  the  premier  was  "cheapening  the  UFA". 

The  UFA  (Umbrella  Final  Agreement)  was  the  deal  between  the  Yukon 
government,  Ottawa,  and  the  territory's  first  nations  which  outlines  the 
general  shape  of  each  first  nation's  final  agreement. 

"It  cuts  a side  deal,"  Duncan  said. 

For  her,  part  of  the  problem  is  that  while  a bilateral  accord  may  be 
similar  to  a final  agreement,  it  cuts  out  the  citizenship  because  a first 
nation's  members  do  not  have  to  vote  on  a bilateral  deal.  Each  final 
agreement  must  be  voted  on  by  the  first  nation's  membership. 

However,  that  may  not  be  necessary. 

According  to  officials  from  the  Department  of  Indian  Affairs,  White 
River  may  be  close  to  starting  the  voting  process  on  a final  agreement. 

Katy  Mead,  the  local  spokeswoman  for  the  department,  said  Wednesday 
there  is  one  more  meeting  of  legal  officials  on  White  River's  deal  either 
later  this  week  or  early  next  week. 

Katy  Mead,  the  local  spokeswoman  for  the  department,  said  Wednesday 
there  is  one  more  meeting  of  legal  officials  on  White  River's  deal  either 
later  this  week  or  early  next  week. 

After  that  gathering,  it  is  expected  the  final  agreement  will  be  ready 
to  be  initialed  by  the  negotiators. 

Mead  added  that  there  is  one  outstanding  issue  on  the  matter.  She  said 
the  first  nation  is  still  looking  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  its 
membership  enrolment  list. 

The  first  nation  was  unavailable  for  comment. 
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Grassy  Narrows  blockade:  One  year  later 

By  Mike  Aiken 

For  The  Miner  and  News 

December  3,  2003 

A year  after  the  blockade  went  up  near  Grassy  Narrows  First  Nation, 
there's  a cautious  sense  of  optimism  that  the  dispute  over  logging  rights 
may  be  resolved. 

With  talks  now  taking  place  at  the  highest  level  with  the  federal 
government  and  Abitibi-Consolidated,  band  members  are  hoping  to  actively 
engage  the  new  provincial  minister  of  natural  resources,  David  Ramsay. 

"I  think  they  have  a big  role  to  play  in  what  the  final  agreement  will 
look  like,"  said  Chief  Simon  Fobister  of  Grassy  Narrows. 

Flowever,  Fobister  noted  that  significant  questions  remain,  noting  the 
fundamental  issue  of  clearcutting  has  not  been  resolved. 

On  Dec.  3,  2002,  band  members  blocked  the  road  leading  into  the  Whiskey 
lack  Forest,  barring  the  path  for  logging  companies.  The  band  says 
clearcutting  near  their  community  is  contrary  to  their  treaty  rights  and 
destroying  habitat  for  trappers. 

Abitibi-Consolidated  is  the  main  logging  company  in  the  area,  and  it 
says  it  is  following  the  guidelines  set  out  by  the  provincial  Ministry  of 
Natural  Resources.  The  company  adds  the  land  claimed  by  the  band  would 
take  up  much  of  the  boreal  forest,  which  is  used  to  support  nearby  paper 
mills . 

Abitibi-Consolidated  recently  signed  an  agreement  regarding  logging 
practices  with  the  World  Wildlife  Fund,  and  made  an  offer  to  stop 
clearcutting  near  the  community  last  month. 

Abitibi-Consolidated  is  a major  employer  with  mills  in  Kenora  and  Fort 
Frances,  not  to  mention  16,000  employees  in  70  countries.  Across 
Northwestern  Ontario,  an  estimated  15,000  jobs  are  related  to  the  forest 
products  industry,  which  also  generates  some  $600  million  in  tax  revenue 
for  governments. 

Grassy  Narrows  First  Nations  has  garnered  the  support  of  the  Assembly  of 
First  Nations,  as  well  as  environmental  groups  across  Canada.  They  are 
still  considering  the  initial  offer  made  by  the  logging  company. 

On  Monday,  Indian  and  Northern  Affairs  Minister  Bob  Nault  suggested  that 
both  the  federal  and  provincial  governments  had  a big  role  to  play, 
dividing  up  the  taxes  the  logging  company  is  already  paying. 

Pointing  to  revenue  sharing  agreements  in  the  Northwest  Territories  and 
in  Labrador,  Nault  said  an  agreement  was  definitely  possible. 

"It's  been  done  before,  it  can  be  done  again,"  he  said. 

Yoland  Kowalski,  spokesman  for  MNR,  said  the  government  was  open  to  such 
negotiations . 

"The  lines  of  communication  are  open,"  she  said. 

Another  round  of  talks  is  scheduled  between  Abitibi-Consolidated  and  the 
First  Nation  in  mid-December,  and  Abitibi  spokesman  Marc  Osborne  is  hoping 
to  continue  with  positive  and  constructive  talks. 

Meanwhile,  members  of  the  band  are  getting  ready  for  another  cold  winter 
manning  the  blockade,  where  temperatures  dipped  to  -25C  last  month  with 
the  windchill.  Supporters  from  the  Friend  of  Grassy  Narrows  in  Winnipeg 
and  Thunder  Bay  have  gathered  at  the  site  to  show  their  support  by 
participating  in  traditional  ceremonies,  such  as  the  passing  of  the  pipe 
and  sweats. 

"Actually,  I'm  quite  surprised  by  the  support,"  said  organizer  3oe  Bill, 
who  operates  a store  on  the  nearby  reserve. 

Three  years  ago,  the  band  had  considered  similar  action,  but  chose  not 
to  because  they  didn't  think  public  pressure  would  be  on  their  side.  After 
getting  frustrated  with  talks  with  local  officials,  they  resorted  to  the 
blockade . 


They  have  also  gone  a step  further,  by  informing  Abitibi-Consolidated 
customers  about  clearcutting  practices  and  the  effect  it  has  on  trapping 
and  traditional  ways  of  life  near  Grassy  Narrows. 

While  the  tactics  have  created  some  friction  in  the  area,  they  have  also 
resulted  in  face-to-face  meetings  with  major  players. 

"It's  unfortunate  that  people  had  to  take  such  drastic  measures  to  get 
people's  attention,"  Nault  said. 

Grassy  Narrows  has  also  been  devastated  by  the  long-term  effects  of 
mercury  contamination  to  their  lakes  and  rivers,  destroying  not  only  their 
food  supply  but  their  employment  base. 

A forum  including  band  leaders,  leaders  from  nearby  Wabaseemoong 
(Whitedog)  First  Nation,  federal  and  provincial  representatives  is 
scheduled  in  Winnipeg  in  mid-Ianuary  to  revisit  compensation  agreements 
and  methods. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Kenora  Daily  Miner  and  News. 
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Martin  team  backs  challenge  of  Indian  Affairs  minister:  native  leader 
December  3,  2003 

OTTAWA  (CP)  --  A hard-line  native  leader  says  he's  laying  the  groundwork 
to  challenge  Indian  Affairs  Minister  Robert  Nault  in  the  next  election  -- 
with  the  blessing  of  Paul  Martin's  camp. 

Charles  Fox,  vice-chief  of  Ontario  for  the  national  Assembly  of  First 
Nations,  says  "all  angles"  are  being  explored  for  a possible  run  for  the 
Liberal  nomination  in  Nault 's  northern  Ontario  riding. 

And  he  says  the  incoming  prime  minister's  team  supports  a challenge. 

That  claim  was  denied  Wednesday  by  a Martin  aide. 

"We're  seeing  what  the  new  riding  will  look  like,"  Fox  said  of  Nault 's 
Kenora-Rainy  River  constituency. 

The  vast  riding  now  includes  51  First  Nations  but  will  shrink  when 
electoral  boundaries  change  on  April  1.  It  will  be  renamed  Kenora  and  will 
include  about  40  native  reserves. 

"We're  looking  at  the  electorate,  the  percentage  of  the  aboriginal  vote, 
those  who  participated  last  time  around  and  who  didn't,"  Fox  said. 

Nault 's  failed  bid  to  impose  tighter  fiscal  rules  and  new  electoral 
codes  on  reserves  sparked  native  protests  across  Canada  in  recent  months. 

Nault,  an  MP  since  1988,  must  account  for  a heavy-handed  and  unpopular 
approach.  Fox  said. 

"It's  time  for  a change  in  that  riding." 

Nault  was  a die-hard  loyalist  to  Prime  Minister  lean  Chretien  who  only 
belatedly  declared  support  for  Martin's  leadership. 

Fox  has  been  rumoured  as  a possible  candidate  for  Indian  Affairs 
minister  in  Martin's  future  cabinet  --  a job  he  says  he  would  consider. 

"Why  not  have  an  Indian  be  an  Indian  Affairs  minister?"  he  asked  in  an 
interview. 

"I'm  not  going  to  change,"  said  Fox,  known  as  a staunch  defender  of 
native  rights  and  an  outspoken  critic  of  government  policy. 

"I  am  who  I am.  And  I believe  that's  what  Martin  is  saying  as  well:  he 
wants  people  who  will  challenge  the  government  and  challenge  his  agenda 
for  positive  change." 

Fox  said  he  got  a standing  ovation  at  an  aboriginal  forum  during  last 
month's  Liberal  leadership  convention  when  he  called  himself  "a  potential 
candidate  for  the  Kenora  riding." 

Scott  Reid,  a spokesman  for  Martin,  said  no  one  has  been  encouraged  to 
challenge  Nault. 


"It's  (Martin's)  instinct  to  have  open  nomination  contests  but  he  has 
not  encouraged  anyone  to  run  against  Mr.  Nault." 

Michelle  Showalter,  president  of  the  Kenora-Rainy  River  Federal  Liberal 
Association,  said  Nault's  support  is  solid. 

"As  president  of  this  riding  association,  I can  say  we've  always  and 
will  always  support  our  current  MP. 

"We're  very  happy  with  our  member  of  Parliament." 

Martin  signalled  just  after  winning  the  Liberal  leadership  last  month 
that  no  nomination  is  safe. 

An  open  nomination  system  means  riding  associations  won't  be  forced  to 
keep  the  same  MP.  Instead,  sitting  members  will  have  to  beat  out  other 
candidates  to  represent  the  Liberals  in  an  election  widely  expected  next 
spring. 

Nault  was  not  immediately  available  for  comment  Wednesday,  but  has 
repeatedly  said  he  wants  to  run  again. 

His  seat  at  the  cabinet  table  is  far  from  certain  as  Martin  recasts  his 
inner  circle  for  a public  unveiling  on  Dec.  12. 

But  sources  said  that,  as  of  Wednesday  night,  Nault  had  not  received  the 
most  dreaded  call  in  Ottawa  these  days:  a ring  from  Martin  himself 
suggesting  he  prepare  for  life  on  the  backbenches. 
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RCMP  Statement  Falls  Short:  Grand  Chief 
By:  Ross  Montour 

The  Mohawk  Council  of  Kahnawake,  the  Kahnawake  Mohawk  Peacekeepers  and 
the  RCMP  have  all  agreed  to  join  forces,  in  an  integrated  war  against 
organized  crime  and  terrorism.  Word  of  the  accord  came  in  the  form  of  a 
joint  press  release  issued  this  week. 

"The  RCMP,  the  Kahnawake  Mohawk  Peacekeepers  and  the  Mohawk  Council  of 
Kahnawake  are  taking  concrete  steps  to  jointly  address  the  problem  and 
will  study  closer  cooperation  in  gathering  and  sharing  of  information 
relating  to  organized  crime  activities  in  the  Kahnawake  community,"  reads 
the  statement.  The  brief  statement  bears  the  letterhead  of  the  RCMP  along 
with  the  insignia  of  the  Peacekeepers. 

The  statement  is  the  outgrowth  of  discussions  held  between  the  RCMP  and 
the  MCK  after  a damning  article  appeared  in  The  National  Post  in  August. 
That  article,  based  upon  a confidential  RCMP  report,  misrepresented  the 
document  by  claiming  it  established  a connection  between  Mohawks  and 
terrorist  groups. 

Grand  Chief  3oe  Tokwiro  Norton  said  he  initiated  contact  with  the  RCMP 
in  an  attempt  to  prompt  the  police  force  to  issue  a joint  statement 
declaring  The  National  Post's  article  incorrect  regarding  the  statements 
about  Mohawks. 

Norton  said  he  initiated  telephone  contact  with  the  RCMP's  Deputy 
Commissioner  regarding  the  MCK's  concerns  over  the  article.  That  contact 
led  to  a meeting  between  RCMP  officials,  members  of  the  MCK  and 
Peacekeeper  Chief  John  K.  Diabo  on  October  22. 

The  Grand  Chief  expressed  disappointment  with  the  resulting  statement 
because  it  fell  short  of  what  was  asked  for.  "I  have  to  say  that  I am 
extremely  disappointed  with  the  statement  because  it  stops  far  short  of 
what  was  supposed  to  have  been  a clarifying  statement  to  refute  the  Post 
article,"  Norton  said  Tuesday. 

lody  Diabo,  Public  Relations  Officer  for  the  Peacekeepers,  said  the 
statement  speaks  to  a basic  agreement  on  cooperation  and  information- 


sharing  between  the  two  police  forces. 

There  are  no  specific  joint  operations  taking  place  presently,  Diabo 
clarified . 

Corporal  Patrice  Gelliman  of  the  RCMP  Communications  Office  had  little 
more  to  offer  than  what  appeared  in  the  statement.  However,  he  said,  "It 
is  important  to  develop  partnerships  with  other  police  forces  in  the 
gathering  and  sharing  of  information.  This  is  true  of  our  relationships 
with  other  local  police  forces.  Here,  in  the  case  of  Kahnawake,  we've 
agreed  to  work  together  to  combat  organized  crime  and  terrorism  and  those 
are  the  two  top  priorities  of  the  RCMP." 
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PM  should  testify  in  $1.4  billion  lawsuit:  judge 
By  SUE  BAILEY 
December  4,  2003 

OTTAWA  (CP)  - Prime  Minister  lean  Chretien  should  testify  in  a $1.4- 
billion  lawsuit  which  claims  Ottawa  mismanaged  an  Alberta  native  band's 
oil  and  gas  assets,  says  a Federal  Court  judge. 

Lawyers  for  the  federal  government  and  Chretien  have  fought  for  months 
to  keep  him  out  of  court. 

But  Dustice  Max  Teitelbaum  says  the  retiring  prime  minister's  past  roles 
as  minister  of  Finance,  Dustice  and  Indian  Affairs  may  mean  he  can  offer 
helpful  evidence  in  the  Samson  Cree  case. 

"(Chretien's)  name  appears  on  numerous  documents  that  are  relevant  in 
the  present  case,"  says  Teitelbaum  in  a trial  division  order  released 
Thursday. 

"Therefore,  I am  satisfied  that  the  present  prime  minister  should  appear 
as  a witness  to  relate  to  the  court  all  relevant  facts." 

Chretien's  testimony  could  help  the  court  "render  justice  to  the  parties, 
" the  judge  wrote. 

The  Samson  band,  embroiled  in  one  of  the  longest  and  most  expensive 
court  cases  in  Canadian  history,  called  the  decision  "courageous." 

Government  lawyer  Alan  Macleod  said  it's  too  early  to  say  whether 
Chretien  will  appeal.  A decision  must  be  made  within  10  days. 

"So  far  as  things  stand  right  now,  sometime  next  year  it  looks  as  though 
he  may  well  be  a witness  in  the  case." 

Testimony  from  a politician  of  Chretien's  stature  would  be  a rare 
spectacle. 

Chretien  spokesman  Stephen  Hogue  referred  questions  to  lawyer  David 
Scott,  who  was  unavailable. 

Government  lawyers  at  first  tried  to  rebuff  the  band's  attempts  to  call 
Chretien  by  arguing  he's  protected  by  parliamentary  privilege. 

The  immunity  claim  is  based  on  an  18th-century  British  doctrine  meant  to 
keep  MPs  from  being  hauled  into  court  while  Parliament  sits. 

Teitelbaum  ruled  that  parliamentary  privilege  can  only  be  invoked  during 
parliamentary  sessions,  or  for  14  days  before  and  after  sessions. 

It  won't  help  Chretien  because  Parliament  was  shut  down  Nov.  12  until 
incoming  prime  minister  Paul  Martin  starts  fresh  in  January.  Chretien 
hands  over  power  on  Dec.  12. 

His  lawyer  also  failed  to  convince  the  judge  that  Chretien  has  no 
relevant  evidence  to  contribute. 

"I  am  . . . satisfied  that  because  of  the  prime  minister's  knowledge  and 
experience  in  dealing  with  aboriginal  matters,  he  will  be  helpful  to  the 
court,"  Teitelbaum  ruled. 


The  decision  is  a major  boost  in  the  band's  quest  for  answers,  says 
Marilyn  Buffalo,  Samson  senior  policy  adviser. 

"Somebody  has  to  be  held  accountable." 

Chretien  was  Indian  Affairs  minister  in  1969  when  cabinet  decided  how 
relevant  oil  and  royalty  monies  would  be  handled,  she  said. 

The  band  claims  federal  bureaucrats  mismanaged  the  lucrative  Bonnie  Glen 
natural  gas  field  on  the  reserve,  about  90  kilometres  southeast  of 
Edmonton.  Samson  members  say  the  government  charged  inadequate  royalties 
and  failed  to  properly  track  production. 

In  its  defence,  the  Crown  says  the  band  signed  away  its  mineral  rights 
in  a 1946  agreement.  It  also  denies  the  funds  were  mismanaged,  and  claims 
interest  earned  was  similar  to  that  of  low-risk  bonds. 

The  mammoth  civil  trial  began  in  Calgary  in  2000  and  is  expected  to  take 
several  more  months. 
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Dudge  reserves  decision  in  manslaughter  case 
December  4,  2003 

PRINCE  ALBERT  - A judge  reserved  his  decision  on  a racially-charged 
manslaughter  trial  on  Thursday.  Anthony  Barr  was  being  tried  for  running 
over  and  killing  a young  native  woman  in  Prince  Albert. 

In  closing  arguments,  Barr's  lawyer  called  Sanderson's  death  a tragic 
accident  and  tried  to  lay  the  blame  with  the  victim.  Fie  urged  the  judge  to 
aquit  his  client. 

The  Crown  argued  that  Barr  was  playing  a deadly  game,  hurling  racial 
insults  at  Sanderson  and  using  his  truck  as  a shield. 

During  the  course  of  the  trial,  the  court  heard  from  two  men  who  were 
with  the  victim  the  night  she  was  killed.  They  say  Anthony  Barr  shouted 
racial  insults.  They  shouted  back  and  the  argument  escalated  into  a 
physical  fight. 

One  of  the  men  testified  that  Barr  held  on  to  Sanderson  as  he  sped  away 
in  his  truck,  and  Sanderson  fell  and  was  run  over. 

But  on  Wednesday,  the  court  heard  a different  version  of  the  events.  In 
a statment  to  police,  Anthony  Barr  claims  that  he  did  not  start  the 
argument,  but  that  Sanderson  had  attacked  him. 

Barr  admits  he  had  been  drinking  heavily  and  taking  prescription  valium. 
He  couldn't  recall  many  details  but  he  says  he  pushed  Sanderson  away  and 
drove  off  because  he  was  afraid  of  the  men. 

Barr  claims  that  he  had  no  idea  that  the  young  woman  had  been  hurt  that 
night . 

When  the  story  first  broke,  the  Federation  of  Saskatchewan  Indian 
Nations  and  the  family  of  Sanderson  say  her  death  was  a crime  motivated  by 
hate. 

The  outcome  of  the  trial  is  expected  in  mid-Danuary. 
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BIA  May  Be  Ordered  To  Review  Tribal  Dispute 
December  5,  2003 

By  RICK  GREEN,  Courant  Staff  Writer 

The  federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  may  still  get  to  consider  both  sides 
in  the  fight  over  a disputed  list  of  members  of  the  Schaghticoke  Tribal 
Nation,  now  that  both  sides  seem  to  agree  on  the  matter. 

In  the  fiercely  contested  bid  by  the  Kent-based  Schaghticokes  for 
federal  recognition,  a list  of  new  members  filed  with  the  BIA  in  September 
has  become  the  source  of  the  latest  skirmish.  Thursday,  the  Schaghticokes 
joined  the  U.S.  attorney  in  asking  a federal  judge  to  order  the  BIA  to 
consider  both  sides  of  the  membership  quarrel.  Attorney  General  Richard 
Blumenthal  has  also  sought  to  get  the  BIA  to  consider  his  objections  to 
the  Schaghticoke  membership. 

The  BIA  has  ruled,  however,  that  it  will  consider  only  a membership  list 
prepared  by  the  tribe  and  not  accept  evidence  from  Blumenthal  that  argues 
that  some  new  members  were  tricked  into  joining. 

"It  is  time  to  bring  fairness  back  into  the  process,"  said  Richard  Velky, 
chief  of  the  Schaghticoke  Tribal  Nation.  "This  motion  allows  us  to  put  an 
end  to  the  misinformation  campaign  being  waged  by  our  opponents." 

The  BIA  has  said  that  for  the  agency  to  consider  evidence  on  membership 
from  both  sides,  U.S.  District  Judge  Peter  Dorsey  would  have  to  order  it 
to  do  so.  Under  a strict  timetable  set  by  Dorsey,  the  last  day  for 
evidence  to  be  submitted  in  the  long-running  Schaghticoke  drama  was  Sept. 

29.  The  disputed  list  of  new  members  was  submitted  just  before  the 
deadline . 

The  bureau  will  make  a proposed  final  decision  on  the  Schaghticoke  case 
in  January.  Last  year,  in  a preliminary  ruling,  the  agency  ruled  against 
the  tribe. 

The  fight  extends  far  beyond  the  question  of  whether  the  Schaghticokes 
deserve  federal  recognition.  The  tribe's  opponents  don't  want  to  see 
another  Indian  casino  in  Connecticut.  The  Schaghticokes  and  their 
investors,  including  Subway  Restaurants'  founder  Fred  DeLuca,  want  to  open 
a casino  in  Bridgeport  or  western  Connecticut. 

"Our  basic  objection  is  that  [the  tribe]  should  not  be  entitled  to  last- 
minute  false  submissions  that  can't  be  corrected,"  Blumenthal  said. 
Blumenthal,  in  interviews  and  court  documents,  accused  the  Schaghticoke 
Tribal  Nation  of  tricking  some  members  of  a different  Schaghticoke  tribal 
faction  into  joining  its  side.  The  issue  is  critical  because  in  its 
preliminary  decision  last  year,  the  BIA  said  the  tribal  nation  needed  to 
have  members  of  the  rival  Schaghticoke  Indian  Tribe  on  its  membership  list 
to  improve  its  chances  of  recognition. 

The  Schaghticoke  Tribal  Nation,  meanwhile,  said  the  disputed  members  may 
have  been  "coerced"  by  Blumenthal  and  others  into  renouncing  their  switch. 
Thursday,  the  tribe  asked  Dorsey  to  order  the  BIA  to  consider  an  affidavit 
by  Velky  in  which  he  says  there  was  no  deception  involved  in  revising  the 
list . 
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Witnesses  describe  Janklow  accident  scene 
By  Denise  Ross,  Journal  Staff  Writer 
December  3,  2003 


UPDATE  1:45  PM  FLANDREAU  --  Tuesday  morning,  six  witnesses  told  the  jury 
in  Bill  lanklow's  manslaughter  case  what  they  saw  minutes  before  and  hours 
after  the  Aug.  16  traffic  crash  that  killed  55-year-old  Randy  Scott  of 
Hardwick,  Minn. 

The  two  lawyers  prosecuting  lanklow  began  to  lay  out  their  case  against 
South  Dakota's  lone  congressman.  The  judge  broke  for  lunch  at  the  end  of 
testimony  from  Moody  County  Sheriff's  Deputy  Troy  Wellman.  Wellman  was  the 
first  witness  from  the  emergency  responders  to  testify. 

Testimony  was  scheduled  to  resume  at  1:15  p.m.  On  Monday,  a 13-member 
jury  was  seated.  That  includes  12  jurors  and  one  alternate.  Lawyers  for 
both  the  prosecution  and  defense  presented  opening  statements  late  Monday 
afternoon . 

Below  is  a summary  of  Tuesday  morning's  witness  testimony,  presented  in 
the  order  the  witnesses  testified. 

* Monica  Collins,  a part-time  church  secretary  and  mother  of  three  from 
Island,  Minn.,  said  she  was  driving  alone,  going  south  on  Moody  County 
Highway  13  minutes  before  the  accident.  About  six  miles  north  of  the 
intersection  where  the  accident  occurred,  Collins,  who  was  driving  south, 
said  lanklow's  white  Cadillac  suddenly  appeared  beside  her  vehicle, 
passing  her. 

"It  took  me  off-guard.  It  scared  me  and  made  me  think,  'Did  I let  off 
the  gas?  Was  I going  slow?'"  Collins  said.  "It  was  very  sudden,  and  zoom, 
it  was  gone." 

lanklow  did  not  slow  down  after  he  passed  her,  Collins  said. 

Collins  checked  her  speed  and  noted  she  was  driving  between  55  mph  and 
60  mph,  she  said.  While  she  had  seen  another  vehicle  --  a truck  or  an 
Explorer  --  in  her  rear  view  mirror  a short  time  before,  Collins  said  she 
never  saw  lanklow's  vehicle  approaching  from  behind. 

"The  first  time  I saw  it,  it  was  right  next  to  me,"  she  said. 

Collins  said  she  met  another  car,  going  north,  after  lanklow  had  passed 
her  and  before  she  came  upon  the  accident.  She  said  she  is  "pretty  sure" 
the  car  was  white,  and  lanklow  told  law  enforcement  officers  that  he  had 
to  take  evasive  action  to  avoid  a white  car. 

* Terry  lohnson,  a friend  of  Randy  Scott,  was  on  a motorcycle  ride  with 
Scott  at  the  time  of  the  accident.  The  two  had  left  a gathering  at  a city 
park  in  Pipestone,  Minn.  They  were  together  at  an  80th  birthday  party 
thrown  for  Scott's  former  father-in-law  and  were  waiting  for  Scott's  son, 
l.R.  Scott  to  arrive. 

"Around  4 o'clock,  we  decided  to  go  for  an  hour  ride,  and  hopefully, 
when  we  got  back  to  the  party,  l.R.  would  have  gotten  there,"  lohnson  said. 

The  two  stopped  to  fill  up  with  gas  at  a convenience  store  in  Pipestone, 
then  drove  six  or  seven  miles  west  to  Island,  Minn.,  and  then  turned  west 
on  Moody  County  Highway  13,  the  road  on  which  the  accident  occurred. 

lust  before  the  accident,  the  two  motorcyclists  passed  a motor  home 
because,  lohnson  said,  he  was  being  peppered  with  rocks.  Scott's  bike  had 
a windshield,  and  he  wasn't  suffering  the  same  thing,  lohnson  said. 

"I  looked  into  my  rearview  mirror  and  could  see  Randy's  head  light.  As 
we  passed  through  the  intersection,  I glanced  to  see  if  he  was  coming 
beside  me.  There  was  no  headlight.  I knew  something  was  wrong,  I just 
didn't  know  what,"  lohnson  said. 

lohnson  soon  turned  around  and  returned  to  the  intersection,  where  he 
saw  a motor  home  parked  and  people  standing  in  the  area.  He  went  and  found 
Scott  lying  dead  in  a soybean  field. 

"He  was  laying  on  the  ground,  face  up.  There  was  no  pulse.  He  had  two 
deep  lacerations,  one  along  his  chest  and  one  on  his  abdomen,"  lohnson 
said . 

* Brad  Isle,  a trucker  from  Pipestone,  Minn.,  was  driving  the  motor  home 
that  lohnson  and  Scott  passed  just  before  the  accident.  He  estimated  he 
was  about  an  eighth  of  a mile  from  the  intersection  when  the  accident 
happened . 

"I  seen  a blimp  of  a white  car  in  the  intersection  and  seen  the  second 
rider  flying  in  the  air,"  Isle  said. 


Isle  told  his  wife  to  call  911,  and  he  went  out  to  the  field,  where  he 
and  a friend  found  Scott's  body.  Isle  and  his  friend  found  the  body  and 
left  the  field  before  Johnson  arrived  at  the  scene. 

Janklow' s lawyer,  Ed  Evans  of  Sioux  Falls,  made  the  point  that  the  tall 
corn  blocked  the  view  of  traffic  even  in  the  elevated  position  of  a motor 
home.  Isle  agreed. 

* Patty  Jenkins  and  Michael  Jenkins,  a wife  and  husband  from  Garretson, 
were  driving  north  on  Highway  13  and  approached  the  intersection  at  the 
same  time  Janklow  did,  but  from  the  opposite  direction. 

Both  Jenkins  testified  that  Janklow' s car  was  spinning  out  of  control 
and  coming  towards  them  after  the  collision. 

Michael  Jenkins  was  driving,  and  he  pulled  into  the  farm  place  at  the 

intersection.  Michael  Jenkins  went  to  the  house  to  call  911,  and  Patty 

Jenkins  went  to  the  Cadillac  across  the  road  and  in  the  ditch.  Janklow 
aide,  Chris  Braendlin,  was  a passenger  in  Janklow' s car  and  had  gotten  out 
by  the  time  she  got  to  the  car.  Braendlin  was  helping  Janklow  out  of  the 
car,  she  said. 

Patty  Jenkins  spoke  briefly  with  the  two  men,  primarily  to  ask  if  they 

were  each  OK.  Michael  Jenkins  left  the  house  and  went  to  the  field,  where 

he,  too,  saw  Scott  lying  dead. 

Janklow  asked  Jenkins  what  he  saw  and  what  had  hit  his  car,  Jenkins  said. 
Specifically,  Janklow  asked  if  Jenkins  saw  the  white  car  --  a car  that 
might  or  might  not  have  been  present. 

Later,  Braendlin  approached  Jenkins  and  asked  if  he  had  any  candy  for 
Janklow,  who  is  a diabetic. 

Moody  County  State's  attorney  noted  that  two  EMTs  had  visited  with 
Janklow  and  Braendlin  at  their  vehicle,  and  that  they  had  not  requested 
any  food  at  that  time.  And,  Ellingson  said  --  and  Jenkins  agreed  --  that 
Braendlin  did  not  move  on  to  emergency  service  personnel  on  the  scene 
after  Jenkins  said  he  did  not  have  any  candy  or  food.  Braendlin  returned 
to  the  car,  Jenkins  said. 

* Moody  County  Sheriff's  Deputy  Troy  Wellman  arrived  at  the  accident 
scene  at  4:52  p.m.,  nine  minutes  after  he  got  a call  from  dispatch.  He 
said  Janklow  did  not  seem  confused  or  disoriented  and  he  had  no  trouble 
speaking,  Wellman  said. 
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UPDATE:  Janklow  Guilty,  To  Resign 
By  CARSON  WALKER 
Associated  Press  Writer 
December  8,  2003 

FLANDREAU  --  U.S.  Rep.  Bill  Janklow,  a towering  figure  in  South  Dakota 
politics  for  a quarter  century,  said  Monday  he  will  resign  his  seat  in  the 
U.S.  House,  effective  Jan.  20. 

That's  the  same  day  he's  scheduled  to  be  sentenced  for  a second-degree 
manslaughter  conviction  a Moody  County  jury  handed  down  to  the  64-year-old 
Republican  on  Monday. 

"I  wish  to  inform  you  that  because  of  present  circumstances,  I will  be 
unable  to  perform  the  duties  incumbent  on  me  in  representing  the  people  of 
South  Dakota  as  their  U.S.  representative,"  Janklow  wrote  in  a letter  that 
he  said  was  to  be  sent  to  House  Speaker  Dennis  Hastert  on  Tuesday. 

"Therefore  I wish  to  inform  you  that  I will  resign  from  the  House  of 
Representatives,  effective  Jan.  20,  2004." 


Danklow's  letter  said  representing  South  Dakota  in  all  his  various  roles 
over  the  years  "has  brought  a treasure  of  memories  and  friends.  This 
includes  the  year  I have  spent  in  the  U.S.  House.  Thank  you  for  all  the 
courtesies  you  have  extended  to  me  and  the  people  of  South  Dakota." 

Danklow  also  was  convicted  of  misdemeanor  charges  of  reckless  driving, 
running  a stop  sign  and  speeding  for  a crash  south  of  Flandreau  that 
killed  Randy  Scott,  55,  a motorcyclist  from  nearby  Hardwick,  Minn. 

Second-degree  manslaughter  carries  a maximum  penalty  of  10  years  in 
prison  and  a $10,000  fine.  The  conviction  prompts  an  investigation  from 
the  U.S.  House  ethics  committee. 

Danklow  had  not  talked  about  his  political  future  since  the  accident. 

Democrat  Stephanie  Herseth,  who  lost  to  Danklow  in  2002,  said  in  late 
October  she  intends  to  run  for  the  House  again  but  won't  make  a formal 
announcement  until  after  the  first  of  the  year. 

Republican  Dohn  Thune,  who  formerly  held  South  Dakota's  lone  U.S.  House 
seat,  hasn't  indicated  whether  he'll  run  for  anything  in  2004.  He  has  been 
mentioned  as  a possible  challenger  to  Senate  Minority  Leader  Tom  Daschle, 
D-S.D.,  but  some  Republicans  want  Thune  to  run  for  Danklow's  seat  instead 
because  they  believe  he  stands  a better  chance  against  Herseth. 

The  ethics  committee's  rules  say  representatives  who  plead  guilty  or  are 
convicted  of  a crime  that  carries  two  or  more  years  in  prison  should 
refrain  from  voting  in  the  chamber  until  his  or  her  record  is  cleared,  or 
until  re-elected. 

A special  election  will  be  held  during  South  Dakota's  Dune  1 primary  to 
fill  the  remainder  of  his  term. 
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Turcotte  family  wants  same  attention  for  their  case 
By  Stephen  D.  Lee 
Herald  Staff  Writer 
December  4,  2003 

Like  Dru  Sjodin,  Russell  Turcotte  disappeared  from  Grand  Forks. 

Like  Dru,  Russell  last  was  heard  from  on  a telephone  call  to  a loved  one. 

Like  Dru,  Russell  had  a mother  and  father  and  loved  ones  and  friends  who 
by  the  next  day  worried  that  something  bad  had  happened. 

And  like  Dru,  Russell  had  people  who  cared  who  contacted  Grand  Forks 
police  the  next  day  to  say  something  was  wrong,  that  their  child  was 
missing. 

Like  Dru's  parents,  Russell  Turcotte 's  parents  are  divorced  and  live  in 
different  towns. 

But  that's  where  the  similarities  begin  to  diverge. 

Russell  last  was  heard  from  Duly  13,  2002,  from  a truckstop  in  Grand 
Forks;  he  was  on  the  telephone  to  his  mother,  Linda  Flynn,  who  was  in  his 
hometown  of  Wolf  Point,  Mont.  She  promised  to  wire  him  money  the  next  day 
to  Grand  Forks  so  he  could  finish  his  hitchhiking  trip  faster  by  bus  to 
make  a wedding  in  Montana. 

But  the  money  was  never  picked  up,  and  Russell  was  never  heard  from 
again . 

Dru's  case  became  a criminal  case  and  a suspected  abduction  within  12 
hours  of  its  being  reported  to  police.  Within  a day  or  so,  hundreds  of 
volunteers  were  searching  fields  near  Grand  Forks  and  Crookston  for  her. 

But  in  Russell's  case,  it  took  months  for  the  family  to  convince  law 
enforcement  to  mount  a search.  And  it  never  involved  1,700  volunteer 
searchers  joining  100  or  more  law  enforcement  officers  from  21  federal. 


state  and  local  agencies,  like  the  search  Wednesday  for  Dru. 

When  Russell's  family  mounted  their  own  search,  using  a Texas  outfit  and 
pleading  with  Grand  Forks  police,  the  police  finally  became  involved  in 
October  last  year,  three  months  after  Russell  disappeared. 

But  the  search  involved  only  a few  law  enforcement  officers  and  a couple 
of  dozen  volunteer  searchers.  Instead  of  the  dozens  of  news  reporters  from 
national  and  regional  companies  and  regular  coverage  on  national  TV  shows, 
Russell's  case  attracted  only  fleeting  news  media  attention.  Russell 
Turcotte's  disappearance  took  a long  time  to  become  a search.  He  was  19 
when  he  disappeared. 

Bringing  it  back 

Flynn  said  when  she  first  called  police  Duly  14,  a dispatcher,  when 
learning  Russell's  age,  chuckled  and  told  her  to  wait  a few  more  days. 

She  then  was  told  to  file  a missing  person  report  through  her  local 
police  agency,  in  Wolf  Point,  Flynn  said. 

That  meant  Grand  Forks  police  did  not  have  primary  jurisdiction,  which 
didn't  help,  she  said. 

It  wasn't  until  Nov.  2,  2002,  that  a farmer  hauling  cattle  accidentally 
found  Russell's  remains  in  a tree  row  near  U.S.  Highway  2,  near  Devils 
Lake,  about  60  miles  west  of  Grand  Forks. 

Dru ' s case  brought  it  back  for  Russell's  family. 

"Immediately,  on  hearing  of  her  disappearance,  it  was  like  someone 
kicked  me  in  the  stomach,"  said  Bill  Turcotte,  Russell's  father,  who  lives 
in  Chinook,  Mont.  "It  brought  back  all  of  the  feelings  from  when  Russell 
was  missing.  We  are  feeling  bad  for  Dru's  parents  and  voice  our  support 
for  them  and  add  our  prayers  for  them." 

But  he  was  struck  by  differences  in  the  cases. 

"When  they  reported  Dru  missing,  law  enforcement  was  right  on  it.  That 
was  great  for  the  family,"  Turcotte  said.  "It  never  happened  for  my  son. 
They  didn't  respond  at  all.  It  bothers  me  that  we  never  got  that  courtesy 
and  response." 

Grand  Forks  Police  Chief  John  Packett  said  he  sympathizes  with  Russell 
Turcotte's  family,  as  with  any  family  who  loses  a child. 

If  the  circumstances  had  been  the  same  in  Turcotte's  case,  and  police 
knew  the  same  information,  the  response  would  have  been  similar,  Packett 
said . 

Turcotte's  family  isn't  the  only  one  struck  by  the  massive  outpouring  of 
support  for  Sjodin's  family,  said  Lt.  Byron  Sieber  of  the  Grand  Forks 
Police  Department.  "Anyone  around  the  country  who  has  lost  a child,  and 
has  been  watching  this,  would  ask,  'Why  wasn't  this  done  for  my  child?'" 

Packett  said  the  case  is  unprecedented  in  his  experience  in  terms  of  the 
support  from  other  law  enforcement  agencies,  the  volunteer  turnout  and  the 
news  media  focus. 

Sieber  points  out  that  there  are  some  unusual  facts  in  the  Sjodin  case 
that  have  grabbed  the  nation's  attention. 

"She  was  young,  female  and  attractive,  and  she  was  shopping  at  a mall  we 
all  use.  This  could  happen  to  any  of  us,"  Sieber  said. 

The  abrupt  interruption  of  her  cell  phone  call  with  her  boyfriend,  as 
she  cried,  "Oh  my  God,"  at  the  time  she  is  thought  to  have  been  kidnapped 
by  Alfonso  Rodriguez,  Dr.,  adds  frightening  drama  to  Sjodin's  case,  Sieber 
said . 

And  the  cell  phone  signal  tracked  to  a relatively  small  area  between 
Crookston  and  Grand  Forks  gave  a shape  to  the  investigation  most  missing 
persons  cases  don't  have,  Sieber  said. 

Lifestyle,  race? 

Russell  Turcotte's  vagabond  lifestyle,  being  often  on  the  road, 
hitchhiking,  made  it  more  difficult  for  law  enforcement  and  the  public  to 
be  certain  that  he  was  missing  or  harmed,  and  not  just  traveling. 

"They  just  acted  like  this  was  a little  hippie  kid  who  wandered  off,  and 
we  told  them  that  isn't  the  case,"  Turcotte  said.  "Why  they  wouldn't  take 
us  serious  but  took  everyone  else  in  this  case  dead  serious  the  minute  she 
wasn't  there." 

Bill  Turcotte  also  thinks  that  the  fact  that  Russell  was  an  American 


Indian,  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Turtle  Mountain  Band  of  Chippewas  in 
North  Dakota,  like  his  father  and  siblings,  affected  the  search  for  his 
son . 

Linda  Flynn  is  an  enrolled  member  of  the  Assiniboine  Sioux  tribe  in  Wolf 
Point . 

"What  is  different  about  Russell's  disappearance  and  subsequent  murder, 
other  than  our  son  is  obviously  Native  American,  and  we  are  also," 

Turcotte  said.  "Now,  you  have  a blond-haired,  blue-eyed  white  girl.  Where 
is  the  justice?  Where  is  the  equality?  It  doesn't  seem  to  be  there." 

His  son  had  no  governors  speaking  out  on  his  behalf,  Turcotte  said. 

North  Dakota  Gov.  Dohn  Hoeven  and  Minnesota  Gov.  Tim  Pawlenty  both  have 
spoken  much  about  the  tragedy  of  the  Sjodin  case. 

His  family  received  a free  meal  or  two  in  the  truckstop  where  Russell 
last  was  seen.  And  a billboard  company  donated  a sign  for  months.  And  they 
expressed  gratitude  for  all  the  help  they  received. 

Sjodin 's  family  also  has  expressed  thanks  for  all  the  help,  which  has 
included  being  put  up  at  the  Hilton  Garden  Inn  and  having  meals  paid  for. 
UND  and  the  city  of  Grand  Forks  have  joined  in  the  effort  to  help  pay  the 
family's  costs,  city  officials  have  said. 

Russell's  parents  emphasize  that  they  think  the  Sjodin  family  deserves 
all  the  support  they  receive. 

"We  were  amazed  at  the  difference  in  turnout,"  Bill  Turcotte  said.  "We 
hope  maybe  we  taught  them  something,  the  fact  that  they  didn't  get  right 
out  and  look  for  Russell,  and  then  later  found  out  maybe  they  should  have. 
I hope  they  did  learn  something  from  what  they  didn't  do  for  my  son 
Russell . " 

Now,  for  Russell's  family,  the  waiting  is  to  find  who  killed  him  and 
left  him  in  a lonely  North  Dakota  tree  row. 

"I'm  going  to  always  try  to  be  optimistic  about  finding  who  killed  him," 
Flynn  said.  "We  will  do  all  that  we  can  to  make  sure  that  happens, 
somewhere,  in  some  fashion.  We  just  won't  give  up.  It's  been  a fight  from 
the  beginning,  because  he  was  worth  it.  He  was  our  son." 

Copyright  c.  2003  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Second  man  arrested  in  AIM  slaying 
By  Carson  Walker,  Associated  Press  Writer 
December  3,  2003 

FLANDREAU  - A second  man  wanted  for  the  1975  slaying  of  American  Indian 
Movement  activist  Anna  Mae  Pictou-Aquash  has  been  arrested,  Patrick 
Charette,  a spokesman  for  Canada's  Department  of  Dustice,  said  Tuesday. 

Dohn  Graham,  also  known  as  Dohn  Patton,  has  been  jailed  in  Vancouver, 
British  Columbia,  Charette  said  in  a telephone  interview  from  Ottawa. 

U.S.  Attorney  Dames  McMahon  of  South  Dakota  said  he  was  told  Graham  was 
picked  up  in  Vancouver. 

Graham  is  from  Canada  and  has  been  on  the  loose  since  he  was  indicted 
earlier  this  year. 

He  and  Arlo  Looking  Cloud  are  charged  with  first-degree  murder  in  the 
killing  of  Aquash  on  the  Pine  Ridge  Indian  Reservation. 

"He  has  been  arrested  on  what  we  call  a provisional  arrest,  on  behalf  of 
the  Americans,"  Charette  said. 

The  United  States  now  has  60  days  to  file  an  extradition  request  and 
supporting  documents.  After  that,  Canada  has  30  days  to  determine  if  the 
matter  should  be  sent  to  a Canadian  court,  Charette  said.  If  the  case  will 
proceed,  it  will  go  to  an  extradition  judge  and  be  argued  in  court,  he 
said . 


Extraditing  Graham  could  take  time,  so  prosecutors  still  plan  to  try 
Looking  Cloud,  whose  trial  is  scheduled  for  February  in  Rapid  City, 

McMahon  said. 

"It's  going  to  be  awhile  before  that's  taken  of,"  he  said  of  the 
extradition.  "We'll  go  forward  with  Arlo's  trial  as  scheduled." 

Catherine  Martin,  a spokeswoman  for  Aquash's  two  daughters,  said  the 
family  is  relieved  but  cautious.  They  found  out  overnight,  she  said. 

"They  have  a great  amount  of  relief  today,"  Martin  said.  "It's  another 
hoop.  But  it's  a big  one." 

A March  20  indictment  accuses  Graham  and  Looking  Cloud  in  the  fatal 
shooting  of  Aquash,  30,  about  Dec.  12,  1975.  They  would  serve  mandatory 
life  prison  terms  if  convicted. 

American  Indians  have  said  for  years  that  federal  investigators  and 
prosecutors  knew  who  took  Aquash  from  a home  in  Denver,  drove  her  to  Rapid 
City  and  then  to  the  Pine  Ridge  reservation  and  executed  her. 

In  a 2000  interview  with  the  Canadian  Broadcasting  Corp.  show  "The  Fifth 
Estate,"  Graham  denied  any  involvement. 

"I  wasn't  there,  and  I didn't  witness  it.  And  that's  all  I can  say  about 
that,"  he  said. 

Graham  did  acknowledge  being  with  Aquash  when  she  left  Denver  though  he 
said  she  was  not  kidnapped. 

"That's  all  I'm  going  to  say  on  that.  If  other  people  want  to  put 
themselves  there,  let  them  put  themselves  there,"  he  told  the  CBC. 

Looking  Cloud  is  a Lakota  Indian  who  grew  up  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
reservation.  A former  classmate  said  Looking  Cloud  moved  to  Denver  after 
high  school.  Most  recently,  he  was  homeless. 

In  the  1970s,  Graham  and  Looking  Cloud  did  low-level  security  at  AIM 
events,  according  to  Paul  DeMain,  editor  of  News  From  Indian  Country,  a 
newspaper. 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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Leonard  Peltier  Defense  Committee 

Leonard  Responds  to  the  Recent  Arrest  of  John  Boy  Graham  in  Vancouver,  BC 
It  is  obvious  to  anyone  who  looks  at  the  past  few  years  with  an  open  mind 
and  a remembrance  of  COINTELPRO,  that  the  FBI's  program  of  misinformation 
and  discrediting  of  activists  is  alive  and  well.  I encourage  all  who  come 
into  contact  with  this  finger-pointing  behavior  to  also  look  at  the  person 
pointing. 

Your  commitment  to  a cause,  for  the  most  part  has  to  include  a 
dedication  to  non-combat  with  your  own  people.  If  you  get  caught  up  in  a 
combative  cycle  you  will  spend  most  of  your  time  fighting  rumors  and 
accusations  an  each  other.  When  we  talk  of  sovereignty,  we  must  be 
willing  to  solve  our  own  problems  and  not  go  running  to  the  oppressor  for 
relief. 

Since  the  Patriot  Act  was  passed,  the  government  has  gone  back  through 
records  and  is  trying  to  re-file  on  anyone  it  can,  in  any  way.  If  you 
look  at  the  history  of  colonization  world-wide,  the  oppressor  always 
identifies  the  individuals  within  the  resistance  movement  that  they  can 
buy  off  and  starts  funding  them.  They  likewise  start  neutralizing  their 
opposition  by  discrediting  individual  leaders  by  whatever  means  necessary; 
it  is  the  old  "Divide  and  Conquer"  routine. 


There  are  a lot  of  people  in  Indian  Country  claiming  to  know  this  or 
that  about  someone  else.  Ask  for  proof,  if  you're  going  to  consider  their 
words.  All  the  rumor  mongers  have  scenarios  they've  come  up  with  to,  in 
essence,  set  a trap  for  anyone  willing  to  listen. 

My  father  once  said  that  our  greatest  weaknesses  have  always  been  booze, 
flattery  and  jealousy.  If  you  look  closely,  you  will  find  one  or  more  of 
these  at  the  foundation  of  the  finger  pointing.  Growing  up,  I always 
heard  my  people  say,  "Ignore  people's  misstatements  about  you  and  live 
your  life  so  that  all  can  see  your  true  character". 

With  today's  technology  of  media,  it  has  been  found  through  surveys  that 
a statement,  whether  true  or  not,  is  taken  for  truth  if  not  countered 
within  a 24-hour  period.  As  the  old  saying  goes,  "A  lie  will  travel 
around  the  world,  while  the  truth  is  just  putting  its  boots  on".  I have 
been  in  prison  for  over  27  years  because  of  lies  about  myself,  my  people 
and  my  culture  so  I am  sensitive  to  those  who  would  make  quick  judgments 
without  knowing  the  facts  of  a case.  Notice  that  I say  "knowing",  not 
"believing" . 

I fear  that  John  Boy  will  not  receive  a fair  trial  in  the  US  anymore 
than  I did.  I must  remind  you,  it  is  court  record  that  the  FBI  lied  to 
extradite  me  back  to  the  US.  I know  that  their  behavior  hasn't  changed 
just  as  I know  that  Anna  Mae  was  not  an  informant.  As  much  as  I want 
justice  for  Anna  Mae,  I likewise  do  not  want  an  injustice  to  be  enacted 
against  one  of  own  in  the  name  of  crime-solving-  so  that  some  finger- 
pointing government  lackey  can  get  a feather  in  his  cap. 

The  death  of  Anna  Mae  should  be  considered  Indian  Business-  Indigenous 
Nation  to  Indigenous  Nation.  We  still  have  within  the  framework  of  our 
culture  the  capacity  to  deal  with  our  own  problems  and  mete  out  the 
appropriate  punishment,  according  to  the  offense.  Anna  Mae  was  a victim 
of  the  oppressor-any  person  who  had  part  in  her  death  likewise,  in  some 
form  is  and  always  will  be  a victim;  for  what  person  can  ever  feel  good 
about  the  death  of  a beautiful  young  Indian  woman,  mother  and  activist  for 
her  people?  Those  responsible  for  her  death,  whether  they  pulled  the 
trigger  or  not,  must  surely  suffer  strongly  from  their  own  fears  as  to 
want  someone  as  her  no  longer  among  the  living. 

Some  of  my  brothers  and  I once  had  a conversation  about  such 
possibilities  and  it  was  unanimous:  we  are  not  here  to  fight  our  own 
people  and  to  take  the  life  of  even  one  of  our  own  would  discredit  our 
cause.  Likewise,  it  will  not  serve  us  to  take  the  life  of  anyone.  Our 
battles  have  always  been  in  defense  and  to  keep  the  enemy  back  while  using 
the  media  to  let  average  Americans  know  what  was  being  done  to  our  people 
in  their  name  with  their  tax  dollars. 

Someone  once  said  that  you  can  measure  the  stature  of  a man  by  the  size 
of  his  enemy. . . With  that  in  mind,  I say  to  our  people, 

"We  have  been  and  still  are  at  odds  with  the  most  dangerous,  well-funded 
strongest  military  and  political  organization  in  the  history  of  the  world. 

If  you  sometimes  feel  overwhelmed,  as  I sometimes  am,  then  remember 
Geronimo,  Crazy  Horse,  Sitting  Bull,  Osceola,  Tecumseh  and  a host  of 
others-you  are  in  good  company. 

I am  proud  to  be  a Native  American  because  my  people  before  me  stood  up 
against  overwhelming  odds  so  that  I might  have  a chance  to  exist.  They 
were  successful,  as  I am  living  proof.  I pray  to  the  Creator  that  the 
future  generations  will  feel  the  same  about  us  because  we  will  stand  up 
and  will  be  successful  and  they  will  be  living  proof. 

Stay  Strong  My  Relatives. 

In  the  Spirit  of  Crazy  Horse, 

Leonard  Peltier 
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From  Leonard  Peltier  to  Tex  Hall,  a day  in  the  life  of  NCAI 
December  04,  2003 

by:  Brenda  Norrell  / Correspondent  / Indian  Country  Today 

ALBUQUERQUE  - When  FBI  Director  Robert  S.  Mueller  III  finished  his 
address  to  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians,  he  quickly  left 
without  taking  questions. 

Flandreau  Santee  Sioux  Councilman  John  Paul  Roy's  comments  trailed  him 
out  of  the  conference  room  at  the  Albuquerque  Convention  Center,  swept 
earlier  by  FBI  bomb  squad  and  search  dogs. 

In  the  hall,  this  was  the  buzz. 

"Leonard  Peltier  has  been  in  prison  for  28  years  for  something  he  did 
not  do  and  they  need  to  look  into  all  the  other  cases,"  Roy  said, 
repeating  the  words  he  said  to  the  fleeing  Mueller. 

Rosebud  spiritual  leader  Leonard  Crow  Dog  and  friends  from  Pine  Ridge 
listened  outside,  as  Roy  shared  his  comments  to  Mueller. 

Roy  said,  "When  he  left,  I said,  "Aho!" 

Roy  said  it  was  an  insult  for  Mueller  to  come  before  NCAI  and  begin  his 
remarks  with  the  words  of  Chief  Joseph.  Roy  said  there  was  another  Nez 
Perce,  Roy's  friend  Joe  Stuntz,  who  was  a good  man,  and  willing  to  die. 

Stuntz  was  shot  at  the  Jumping  Bull  residence  on  Pine  Ridge  in  South 
Dakota  on  June  26,  1975,  during  the  shootout  when  two  FBI  agents  were 
killed . 

"I  take  offense  to  it,"  Roy  said  of  Mueller's  words  and  quick  departure. 
"The  FBI  has  never  owned  up  to  that  day.  They  definitely  came  into  the 
Pine  Ridge  Indian  reservation  and  started  a gunfight." 

Roy  said  after  the  occupation  of  Wounded  Knee,  there  were  drive-by 
shootings  and  the  Jumping  Bulls  asked  the  American  Indian  Movement  to 
protect  children  and  elderly. 

Roy  was  11  at  the  time  and  went  with  his  mother  and  father,  Patricia  and 
Jerry  Roy,  to  the  trial  of  Leonard  Peltier. 

Now  he  is  a Flandreau  Santee  Councilman  and  reacted  to  Mueller,  pointing 
out  that  the  FBI  came  before  the  National  Congress  of  American  Indians  and 
swept  it  with  a bomb  squad  and  search  dogs  before  Mueller  spoke. 

"I  thought  it  was  very  inappropriate.  They  thought  of  us  as  some  kind  of 
terrorist  group,  like  there  was  a reason  to  think  his  life  was  in  danger. 

"Leonard  Peltier  needs  to  be  set  free.  There  was  never  any  evidence  to 
prove  he  shot  those  agents.  They  had  to  'nail'  someone." 

Roy  said  there  have  been  a large  number  of  murders  on  Pine  Ridge  and 
elsewhere  in  Indian  country,  questioning  justice  in  this  country. 

"Let's  see  what  they  do  with  Michael  Jackson  and  Rep.  Janklow."  Roy  said 
U.S.  Rep.  Bill  Janklow  of  South  Dakota,  charged  with  second-degree 
manslaughter,  killed  a person  and  should  serve  time. 

"They'll  probably  slap  his  hand  and  ask  him  to  step  down." 

Jackson  was  recently  arrested  for  child  molestation  of  a boy. 

Earlier,  during  his  address,  Mueller  said  Indian  country  would  be 
included  in  counter-terrorism  activities,  but  did  not  make  promises 
considering  funding  for  Homeland  Security  in  Indian  country. 

On  the  same  day,  in  this  life  of  a day  at  NCAI  Nov.  20,  across  the 
street  at  the  Hyatt,  two  Indian  women  from  northern  Maine  relaxed,  happy 
with  the  passage  of  a resolution  that  strengthens  the  sovereignty  of 
Indian  tribes  in  the  Northeast. 

Councilwomen  Victoria  Higgins  and  Blanche  Jewel,  Aroostook  Band  of 
Micmac,  said  NCAI's  resolution  affirming  and  strengthening  sovereignty  in 
the  Northeast  is  important  because  states  are  attempting  to  strip  away 
their  inherent  sovereignty  and  encroach  on  their  jurisdiction. 

Coming  from  the  land  of  fiddlehead  ferns,  moose,  deer  and  bear,  Higgins 
said  the  state  of  Maine  has  a narrow  view  of  Indian  tribes.  The  state 
government  views  all  tribes  as  having  the  same  culture  and  fails  to 


recognize  their  diversity  and  uniqueness,  she  said. 
Aroostook  tribal  members 


From  gars@speakeasy.org  Wed  Dec  24  15:44:46  2003 
Date:  Tue,  16  Dec  2003  14:52:42  -0800 
From:  Gary  Night  Owl  <gars@speakeasy .org> 

To:  Internet  Recipients  of  Wotanging  Ikche  <gars@speakeasy .org> 
Subject:  Wotanging  Ikche--nanewsll.051 
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Wotanging  Ikche  and  Native  American  News  Copyright  c.  1996-2003  nanews.org 
Aboriginal/Amerindian  Perspective  about  the  First  Nations  of  Turtle  Island 

December  20,  2003 
Kiowa  ganhina  p' a/real  goose  moon 
Blackfeet  misa ' miko ' komiaato ' s/long  night  moon 
+ + 


| Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
| in  this  weekly  newsletter.  For  daily  updates  & events  | 
| go  to  http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines.htm  ! 
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Otapi'sin  Atsinikiisinaakssin  --  Blackfeet  --  News  for  All  the  People 
Ni-mah-mi-kwa-zoo-min  --  Ojibwe  --  We  Are  Talking  About  Ourselves 
Aunchemokauhettittea  --  Naragansett  --  Let  Us  Share  News 
Kanoheda  Aniyvwiya  --  Cherokee  --  Journal  of  the  People 
Es'te  Opunvk' vmucvse  --  Creek  --  People's  New  News 
Acimowin  --  Plains  Cree  --  Story  or  Account 
Tlaixmatiliztli  --  Nahuatl  --  News 
Agnutmaqan  --  Listuguj  Mi'kmaq  --  News 
Sho-da-ku-ye  --  Teehahnahmah  --  Talking  Birchbark 
Un  Chota  --  Susquehannic  Seneca  --  The  People  Speak 
Ha-Sah-Sliltha  --  Ditidaht  Nation  --  News  of  the  People 
Ximopanolti  tehuatzin,  inin  Mexika  tlahtolli  --  Nahuatl  -- 

For  you  we  offer  these  words 

It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


==>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 


<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.com;  www.indianz.com; 
www.pechanga.net;  Frostys  Amerindian  Mailing  List;  Newsgroup:  alt. native 

UUCP  email 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 


Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars@speakeasy.org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


I am  tired  of  fighting.  Our  chiefs  are  killed.  Looking  Glass  is  dead. 
Toohulhulzote  is  dead.  The  old  men  are  all  dead.  It  is  the  young  men 
who  say  yes  or  no.  He  who  led  the  young  men  [Joseph's  brother,  Ollokot] 
is  dead.  It  is  cold  and  we  have  no  blankets.  The  little  children  are 
freezing  to  death.  My  people,  some  of  them  have  run  away  to  the  hills 
and  have  no  blankets,  no  food;  no  one  knows  where  they  are  - perhaps 
freezing  to  death.  I want  to  have  time  to  look  for  my  children  and  see 
how  many  I can  find.  Maybe  I shall  find  them  among  the  dead.  Hear  me  my 
chiefs.  I am  tired;  my  heart  is  sick  and  sad.  From  where  the  sun  now 
stands  I will  fight  no  more  forever." 

_ Chief  Joseph  (Thunder  Rolling  in  the  Mountains),  Nez  Perce 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  I 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  [ 

| languages  in  North  America,  j 
| only  175  exist  today.  ! 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  j 
[ learned  by  children.  j 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

[ when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  I 

| * Without  action,  only  20  [ 

j languages  will  survive  the  next | 

| 50  years.  [ 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  I 

j Institute  [ 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  | 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  j 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  | 

| Past  of  the  American  West...  j 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

j one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

[ rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

i let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

[ it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

I eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

[ defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

| its  persistent  'Indian  problem.  '"  | 

+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance 

I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, 
to  the  democratic  principles 
of  the  Republic 

and  to  the  individual  freedoms 
borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and 
Choctaw  Confederacies, 
as  incorporated  in  the  United 
States  Constitution, 
so  that  my  forefathers 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  _ + 
[ Journey  | 

I The  Bloodline  j 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  [ 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  [ 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  | 

| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  j 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  j 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  ! 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  j 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 


| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  | ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  | next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 

[ | of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  | for  self. 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

The  lead  article  in  this  issue  is  titled  "Rapid  City  wakes  up  to 
Diversity"  and  speaks  of  the  growing  multicultural  environment  that 
embraces  all.  There  is  also  an  article  extolling  Oconee  County's 
incorporation  of  Cherokee  symbology  in  its  new  county  seal,  proudly 
displaying  the  Native  heritage  in  the  area.  Seems  promising.  But  is  it 
progress,  or  window  dressing? 

I vividly  recall  standing  in  a checkout  line  at  the  Wal-Mart  in  Rapid 
City,  SD  watching  a clerk  humiliate  a Lakota  Grandmother  who  was  trying 
to  cash  a relatively  small  check  by  making  her  produce  all  manner  of 
identification.  Seconds  later  this  same  clerk  cashed  a fortyish  white 
woman's  much  larger  check  without  so  much  as  an  eye  blink. 

I also  recall  similar  treatment  of  Cherokees  in  Bryson  City,  NC  and 
Navajos  in  Gallup,  NM. 

These  obvious,  flagrant  disparities  of  treatment  incense  me.  The 
evident  racial  and  ethnic  typing  is  symbolic  of  the  dominant  society.  When 
I quit  witnessing  crap  like  this  I will  believe  a "REAL"  effort  to  accept 
diversity  is  manifest. 

Unfortunately,  there  is  also  an  article  about  holding  cells  at  Chemawa 
Indian  School  and  how  they  contributed  to  the  death  of  a young  girl.  There 
are  also  articles  that  examine  the  racist  policies  on  One  Nation  Oklahoma 
and  the  petrochemical  companies  that  support  their  anti-Indian  policies. 

These  articles  explain  my  rejection  of  the  notion  that  true  diversity 
is  anywhere  near  reality,  and  my  belief  that  you  can  paint  a pig  any  color 
you  want  to,  but  underneath  it's  still  just  a pig.  You  can  proclaim 
diversity  all  you  want  to,  but  until  I see  it  in  practice  at  the  local 
Wally  World  it's  still  "Dust-US"  dominants  and  the  rest  of  you  wannabees. 

3 3 

Gary  Smith  (*,*)  gars@speakeasy.org 

P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@nanews . org 

Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A.  ===w=w===  http://www.nanews.org 


WINTER  REZ  HELP  -=-=-  WINTER  REZ  HELP  -=-=-  WINTER  REZ  HELP  -=-=- 

If  you  know  of  a reliable  point  where  funds  can  be  sent  to  assist 
these  precious  elders  please  drop  me  a note  at  gars@nanews.org 
and  make  the  subject  (all  caps)  WINTER  HELP. 

> this  list  will  remain  up  until  January  > 

PLEASE  email  gars@nanews . org  with  any  updates/additions 

From:  wn27  <wn27@waseskun . net> 

Sub j : Winter  Clothing 

Mailing  List:  Frostys  Amerindian  <f rostysamerindian@yahoogroups . com> 

Good  evening, 

I was  asked  to  request  winter  clothing,  coats,  boots,  gloves,  t-shirts, 
sweat  shirts,  etc.  for  the  Waseskun  Healing  Center  men  from  anyone  in 
the  vacinity  of  Montreal/Kahnawake  who  may  have  extras.  Many  of  the  men 
do  not  have  warm  clothes  and  are  from  the  north,  Atlantic  Canada  or 
Ontario.  We  can  arrange  to  have  them  picked  up.  We  can  be  contacted  by 
e-mail  (staff@waseskun.net)  or  by  phone  (450-883-2034)  - Jo-ann. 


From:  "Brigitte  Thimiakis"  <thimiakischool@the.forthnet.gr> 

Sub j : Urgent  Winter  Request 
To:  <gars@nanews .org 

Greetings  Gary, 

The  needs  are  great  in  more  places  than  could  be  listed,  but  *these* 
children  and  elders  do  not  receive  much  support  from  anyone  else  as  far 
as  we  know,  so  this  year  again  we  are  committed  to  helping  them. 

Please  read  this  request,  and  do  what  you  can  to  help  them  this  winter. 

If  you  have  a site,  permission  is  given  to  put  it  there  as  long  as  you 
send  us  the  link.  If  your  site  still  has  our  request  from  last  year, 
please  replace  it  with  the  new  request  below,  as  it  has  several 
important  changes.  Many  thanks  for  your  time  and  assistance. 

With  warmest  wishes  to  all  of  you, 
respectfully, 

Brigitte 

<Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  The  Children> 


Urgent  Winter  Request  for  Donations  - Winter  2003 

Greetings, 

If  you  wish  to  make  a difference  and  help  children  and  elders  through 
the  harsh  winter  months  in  Montana,  please  take  the  time  to  read  this 
request.  On  behalf  of  reliable  Northern  Cheyenne  contacts  from  Lame 
Deer,  we  are  once  again  collecting  donations  for  those  in  need 
on  the  Northern  Cheyenne  reservation. 

The  donations  that  you  can  send  are:  new  and  good  quality  used  warm 
items,  (clothing  and  blankets),  as  well  as  toys. 

The  toys  will  be  distributed  during  the  Christmas  give  away 
but  the  clothes  and  blankets  will  be  distributed  right  away. 

During  Montana  winters,  the  temperature  can  drop  to  30  or  40  degrees 
below  zero  so  warm  winter  clothing  and  blankets  can  be  lifesaving. 

It  is  best  if  donations  are  received  by  Dec.  10th. 

Our  goal  is  to  help  the  children,  the  elders,  the  single  parent 
families,  or  families  unable  to  make  ends  meet  due  to  the  high 
unemployment  rate,  the  difficult  conditions  and  the  extreme  poverty  on 
the  reservation.  We  would  like  to  help  everyone  we  possibly  can  on  the 
Northern  Cheyenne  Reservation  who  is  in  need,  but  our  priority  is  the 
elders  and  children. 

The  children  need  all  the  help  and  encouragement  they  can  get. 

List  of  useful  donations  : 

- blankets 

- warm  winter  coats  and  clothing 

- socks,  gloves,  boots,  hats  and  scarves 

- toys  (educational  toys  included) 

- school  supplies 

- They  can  also  use  grooming  supplies  like  toothpaste,  tooth  brushes, 
soaps  and  shampoos,  combs,  hair  brushes,  hair  barrettes,  rubber  bands 
or  other  types  of  hair  or  pony  tail  holders.  Last  but  not  least  : 
pampers  diapers  or  pull-ups. 

- There  is  a special  need  for  men's  winter  coats,  clothing,  hats,  boots, 
gloves  and  anything  else  that  protects  against  the  cold  weather. 

The  men's  winter  wear  is  for  the  Tongue  River  Homeless  Shelter. 

Donations  can  be  sent  to  the  following  address: 

Honor  Your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children 
% Sue  Buck 
PO  Box  901 


Great  Falls,  MT  59403-0901 


Please  contact  suemontana@mcn.net 

for  mailing  information  other  than  regular  US  Mail 

service.  (Also  please  include  your  name  and  address  if  you  would  like 
for  us  to  acknowledge/confirm  receipt  of  your  donations.) 

If  you  cannot  send  items  due  to  the  shipping  cost,  you  can  still  help 
by  sending  a money  donation . Please  be  assured  that  it  will  be  used 
only  for  the  children  and  elders  this  winter  and/or  for  their  Christmas; 
even  small  amounts  can  help  them. 

The  address  for  money  donations  is  the  same  as  above. 

You  will  receive  a receipt  which  may  be  used  for  tax  purposes. 

Please  contact  us  before  you  send  money  (email  addresses  listed  below) . 

The  priority  of  our  group,  "Honor  your  Spirit  - Protect  the  Children" 
is  to  make  sure  all  donations  get  to  where  they  are  supposed  to  and 
recognized.  It  is  very  important  to  us  to  make  sure  that  everything  is 
distributed  fairly  and  to  those  in  the  greatest  need. 

Contact  Info: 

Sue  Buck,  Project  Coordinator,  MT 
suemontana@mcn . net 

Brigitte  Thimiakis,  European  Link 
thimiakischool@the. forth net .gr 

If  you  would  like  to  learn  more  about  the  donation  projects,  please  read 

our  Shipment  and  Group  Project  Status: 

http : //www. geocities . com/honoryourspirit/shipmentl . html 

Our  heartfelt  thanks  to  everyone  for  your  support. 

"Your  help  makes  a huge  difference  for  those  who  have  never  received 
help. Your  donations  provide  hope  and  encouragement  to  those  who  have 
never  known  these  qualities.  Your  concern  and  solidarity  can  improve 
the  lives  of  many  children,  elders,  families,  on  the  Northern  Cheyenne 
Reservation.  There  is  still  a lot  to  do  but  all  together  you  can  help 
us  make  these  dreams  come  true." 

Thank  you  for  being  a part  of  this  project  and  supporting  it. 

Manuel  Redwoman,  Northern  Cheyenne/Lakota/Arapaho. 
oooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 

Our  group  opposes  all  forms  of  child  abuse,  and  believes  that  only 
awareness,  prevention  and  support  can  reduce  the  number  of  children  who 
suffer. 

Please  visit  our  pages  and  our  group  against  child  abuse  & violence. 

"Honor  Your  Spirit,  Protect  the  Children" 

STOP  CHILD  ABUSE  AND  NEGLECT 

http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit/ stopabuse . html 
http : //www. geocities . com/honoryour spirit /home . html 
oooooooooooooooooooooooooooo 

WINTER  REZ  HELP  WINTER  REZ  HELP  WINTER  REZ  HELP  -=- 

If  you  know  of  a reliable  point  where  funds  can  be  sent  to  assist 
these  precious  elders  please  drop  me  a note  at  gars@nanews.org 
and  make  the  subject  (all  caps)  WINTER  HELP. 

> this  list  will  remain  up  until  January  > 

PLEASE  email  gars@nanews . org  with  any  updates/additions 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

(*,*) 


Gary  Smith  Night  Owl 
P.  0.  Box  672168 


gars@speakeasy.org 
gars@nanews . org 


Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A. 


http : //www . nanews . org 
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"RE : Rapid  City  wakes  up  to  Diversity" 

Date:  Sat,  23  Dec  2003  15:47:43  -0700 
From:  Gary  Smith  <gars@Speakeasy . org> 

Sub  j : NA  News  Item 

......  -<Forwarded  news>-  ------ 

filename= "MULTICULTURE  AWARENESS" 


http://www.owlstar.com/dailyheadlines . htm 
http: //www. rap id city journal . com/~/opinion/top/opin01 .txt 

City  wakes  up  to  diversity 
December  13,  2003 

By  Tom  Katus,  a business  development  consultant  and  member  of  the  Rapid 
City  Cultural  Diversity  Committee  and  Bridges  for  Intercultural 
Understanding. 

Last  month  after  attending  Mayor  Jim  Shaw's  "Undoing  Racism"  meeting,  I 
was  appalled  that  only  less  than  a quarter  present  were  non-Indians.  I was 
especially  struck  that  there  were  so  few  established  leaders  present. 

Following  the  meeting,  I privately  sent  e-mails  to  approximately  50 
Chamber  of  Commerce  and  business  leaders.  When  none  responded,  I took  my 
frustration  and  concerns  to  the  Rapid  City  Journal  and  it  was  published  on 
its  Forum  page.  I challenged  all  of  us  to  respond  to  the  very  real 
problems  that  affect  our  culturally  diverse  community. 

I stated  that  there  were  no  representatives  from  our  congressional 
delegation  and  only  one  Native  American  clergy  present.  I was  subsequently 
told  that  there  was  indeed  a representative  from  Sen.  Tim  Johnson's  office 
present  as  well  as  one  non-Indian  clergy.  Please  accept  my  sincere 
apologies  for  overlooking  these  individuals. 

I suggested  some  upcoming  venues  where  people  could  attend  if  they  were 
really  concerned.  Wow,  what  a response! 

On  Nov.  14,  Mayor  Shaw,  Jim  McKeon,  president  of  the  Rapid  City  Area 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Qusi  Al-Haj,  first  vice  chairman  of  the  chamber, 
all  addressed  an  Empowering  Native  Americans  Workshop  Forum  hosted  at 
Oglala  Lakota  College.  The  forum  had  representatives  from  tribal  colleges 


from  throughout  Montana,  North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  and  focused  on 
nonpartisan  voter  registration  and  education.  All  three  Rapid  City  leaders 
expressed  their  personal  commitment  to  addressing  the  problems  of  race  in 
Rapid  City.  As  a result,  the  regional  tribal  college  organizers  decided  to 
hold  a much  larger  forum  in  Rapid  City,  in  conjunction  with  Lakota  Nation 
Invitational  Basketball  Tournament  on  Dec.  18-19. 

On  Nov.  19,  the  Cultural  Diversity  Committee  of  the  Rapid  City  Chamber 
met  at  Ellsworth  Air  Force  Base,  which  was  celebrating  Native  American 
Month.  We  had  our  best  turnout  in  months.  Three  OLC  business  students 
presented  their  local  American  Indian  Business  Leaders  (AIBL)  chapter  and 
the  request  for  internships  for  their  15  members  with  local  businesses.  As 
a result,  they  were  invited  back  to  the  December  meeting  where  they 
presented  a matrix  of  all  their  students  requesting  specific  internships. 
They  have  since  been  asked  to  host  the  Dan.  5 monthly  meeting  at  noon  at 
Oglala  Lakota  College.  The  AIBL  chapter  students  will  prepare  a 
traditional  meal  and  all  members  of  the  business  community  are  welcome. 

Following  our  meeting,  our  small  delegation  joined  with  hundreds  of  EAFB 
airmen  in  a traditional  Native  American  meal  and  an  excellent  speech  by  Dr. 
Deff  Flenderson.  Dr.  Henderson,  who  has  established  his  own  cancer  research 
institute  in  Rapid  City  and  was  recently  honored  by  the  chamber,  stressed 
how  he  felt  racial  reconciliation  was  key  to  the  ultimate  good  health  of 
both  Native  Americans  and  non-Indians. 

On  Nov.  30,  a newly  organized  group.  Bridges  for  Intercultural 
Understanding,  hosted  their  first  public  forum.  Children  of  Abraham: 
Commonalties  Between  Judaism,  Christianity  and  Islam.  More  than  150 
citizens  packed  the  South  Dakota  School  of  Mines  & Technology  classroom  to 
an  excellent  forum  presented  by  Drs.  David  Salomon,  William  Hughes  and 
Ahrar  Ahmad.  There  was  such  interest  in  the  discussion  that  many 
participants  remained  more  than  one  hour  afterwards  in  separate  breakout 
sessions.  There  was  particularly  heavy  interest  in  both  Judaism  and  Islam. 

Perhaps,  most  importantly,  on  Dec.  2,  Mayor  Shaw  hosted  his  second 
"Undoing  Racism"  meeting.  This  time,  more  than  150  people  showed  up  and 
there  was  outstanding  representation  from  our  established  leadership.  The 
chairman  of  the  Rapid  City  Area  Chamber  of  Commerce,  many  staff  and 
members  all  attended.  There  was  broad  representation  from  the  professions 
and  political  leadership  as  well. 

On  Dec.  4,  the  First  People's  Fund  sponsored  for  Rapid  City  the  "first" 
Community  Spirit  Award  for  American  Indian  Artists.  This  multicultural 
event  held  at  the  Journey  Museum  was  addressed  by  Gov.  Mike  Rounds.  The 
theatre  was  packed  for  the  ceremonies  honoring  six  Native  artists  and 
crafts  people  from  throughout  the  Northern  United  States. 

What  was  most  striking  was  that  the  youngest  recipient  was  my  age  and 
the  other  five  were  clearly  elders  in  their  70s  and  80s.  South  Dakota's 
own  Ollie  Napesni,  Sicangu  Lakota,  beadworker,  quilter,  doll  maker  and 
storyteller  was  the  eldest  at  age  86.  The  world-class  music  of  the  Ulali  a 
capella  group  and  dance  interpretation  of  Rapid  City's  own  Miss  South 
Dakota,  Vanessa  Shortbull,  knocked  the  socks  off  of  most  of  us  present. 

What  a wonderful  uplifting  event.  Maybe  next  year  it  can  be  moved  to  the 
Civic  Center  Theater,  which  can  accommodate  10  times  the  audience  of  the 
museum.  Hats  off  to  the  staff  of  First  People's  Fund,  Lori  Pourier,  Randy 
Ross  and  Michelle  Negarvy,  their  board  and  the  57  Rapid  City  members  who 
served  on  Mayor  Jim  Shaw's  honorary  host  committee. 

I believe  it  remains  the  responsibility  of  all  of  us  to  continue  to 
support  these  activities,  which  clearly  makes  us  all  a better  community. 
Sustained  commitment  is  required  from  all  of  us. 

Later  this  month,  Dec.  17-20,  Rapid  City  will  host  the  26th  Annual 
Lakota  Nation  Invitational  Basketball  Tournament.  This  tournament  and  its 
many  auxiliary  activities  has  become  the  largest  winter  event  in  the  five- 
state  region.  We  need  to  all  welcome  our  regional  visitors  of  many  races 
and  cultures,  especially  our  youth. 

In  January,  both  the  mayor's  "Undoing  Racism"  task  force  and  Bridges  for 
Intercultural  Understanding  will  hold  follow-up  forums.  I encourage  all  of 
us  to  continue  to  make  Rapid  City  a multi-cultural  beacon  of  the  Northern 
Plains,  for  which  we  have  very  real  potential. 

Thanks  to  the  response  of  hundreds  of  my  fellow  citizens  to  our  racial 


problems  and  celebration  of  our  cultural  diversity  as  exemplified  by  First 
People's  Fund,  I am  once  again  proud  to  be  a Rapid  Citian. 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Rapid  City  Dournal. 
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New  seal  has  Cherokee  stamp  of  approval 
By  David  Williams 
Independent -Mail 
December  12,  2003 

WALHALLA  - Oconee  County  has  always  been  able  to  boast  its  mountains, 
rivers  and  Cherokee  heritage.  Now  it  has  a seal  that  combines  all  three. 

County  officials  along  with  Derry  Wolf  of  the  Eastern  Band  of  the 
Cherokee  Nation  unveiled  the  new  symbol  Friday  in  ceremonies  at  Dames  M. 
Brown  Elementary  School. 

Mr.  Wolf  said  he  was  proud  to  see  the  vast  array  of  cultures  represented 
by  the  students  at  Dames  M.  Brown. 

"There  is  a beautiful  bouquet  in  this  room,"  Mr.  Wolf  said,  calling  the 
seal  a bridge  between  all  the  people  involved  in  its  creation. 

The  seal's  upper  portion  in  the  middle  represents  the  mountains  and  the 
seven  bands  of  the  Cherokee  nation.  The  lower  portion  represents  the  five 
rivers  found  in  Oconee  County,  all  bearing  Cherokee  names. 

A red  circle,  a Cherokee  symbol  for  the  circle  of  life,  surrounds  the 
outline  of  Oconee  County.  The  words  on  the  seal,  "Land  beside  the  water," 
are  the  translation  of  the  Cherokee  word  Oconee. 

The  symbol  soon  will  appear  on  county  vehicles,  uniforms,  stationary  and 
a large  version  will  hang  in  the  council's  meeting  room  at  the  Oconee 
County  Administrative  Offices. 

Luther  Lyle,  a history  teacher  and  member  of  the  Oconee  County  Arts  and 
Historical  Commission,  worked  with  tribal  leaders  of  the  Cherokees  to 
create  the  seal.  Council  member  Bill  Rinehart,  who  proposed  a seal  for 
Oconee  County,  told  the  students  that,  "from  now  on,  you  will  be  able  to 
tell  everyone,  even  your  own  children  about  what  our  seal  means." 

The  county  has  never  had  a single  representative  seal  in  its  135-year 
history,  Mr.  Rinehart  said. 

Council  member  Steve  Moore  presented  Mr.  Wolf  with  a print  of  Oconee 
Station,  the  frontier  outpost  named  in  1792  for  a nearby  Cherokee  village 
called  Oconee  on  Oconee  Creek  near  the  base  of  Oconee  Mountain. 

Part  of  Friday's  ceremonies  also  included  the  planting  of  a white  oak 
tree  at  Oconee  Station.  Bill  Head  of  Head-Lee  Nursery  donated  the  tree, 
which  is  a native  species.  Mr.  Head's  great,  great  grandmother,  called 
"Moonbeam,"  was  a Cherokee  born  in  the  Keowee  village  on  the  border  of 
Oconee  and  Pickens  counties.  Lake  Keowee  now  covers  the  village  site. 

"It  is  symbolic  that  the  roots  of  this  tree  will  grow  in  the  soil  of  the 
site  of  the  roots  of  our  county,"  Mr.  Lyle  said. 

David  Williams  can  be  reached  at  (864)  882-0522 

or  by  e-mail  at  williamsde@IndependentMail.com 
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Anderson  finally  receives  nod  to  take  over  BIA 
December  10,  2003 

In  one  of  its  last  actions  before  adjourning  for  the  year,  the  U.S. 
Senate  on  Tuesday  confirmed  Dave  Anderson,  the  founder  of  a national  chain 
of  barbecue  restaurants,  to  head  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs. 

Anderson,  a member  of  the  Lac  Courte  Oreilles  Band  of  Ojibwe  of 
Wisconsin,  will  be  the  ninth  assistant  secretary  of  the  agency.  He 
replaces  Neal  McCaleb,  who  resigned  from  the  post  a year  ago  this  month 
amid  scrutiny  over  the  handling  of  billions  of  dollars  of  Indian  money. 

The  trust  fund  is  just  one  of  the  many  challenges  Anderson  will  face  in 
the  coming  months.  In  a statement,  he  said  his  "first  order  of  business  is 
to  continue  to  immerse  myself  in  the  issues  at  hand  and  to  work  and  hand- 
in-hand  with  the  American  Indian  and  Alaska  Native  tribal  governments." 

"Next,  I look  forward  to  setting  the  state  for  a new  positive  direction 
in  Indian  Country  for  our  youth,  one  that  is  full  of  achievement  and 
accomplishment,"  he  added. 

As  he  moved  through  the  Senate,  Anderson  was  a largely  non-controversial 
nominee.  During  his  hearing  before  the  Senate  Committee  on  Indian  Affairs 
this  October,  he  avoided  discussing  any  subject  in  depth,  including  trust 
reform,  the  federal  budget  and  sovereignty. 

The  panel  quickly  endorsed  Anderson  but  the  Republican-led  Senate  was 
slower  to  act.  After  two  delays,  including  one  unrelated  to  his  position, 
he  was  confirmed  yesterday  by  unanimous  consent.  "Dave  Anderson's 
inspiring  vision,  proven  management  expertise  and  compassion  for  India 
issues  will  help  us  improve  our  ability  to  support  tribal  governments," 
Interior  Secretary  Gale  Norton  said  in  response. 

Anderson,  a resident  of  Minnesota,  is  best  known  as  the  founder  of  the 
Famous  Dave's  barbecue  restaurant.  Since  first  opening  near  the  Lac  Courte 
Oreilles  Reservation  in  1994,  the  company  has  expanded  to  87  locations  in 
23  states.  Last  year,  the  publicly-traded  chain  reported  $90.8  million  in 
revenues . 

Anderson  has  stepped  down  from  all  duties  at  the  company.  He  also 
promised  to  recuse  himself  from  matters  affecting  a former  business 
partner  who  has  decisions  pending  at  the  BIA,  and  to  divest  his  shares  in 
Park  Place  Entertainment,  the  largest  gaming  company  in  the  world.  Park 
Place  has  partnered  with  several  tribes  with  decisions  before  the  agency. 

With  just  several  months  before  the  2004  election,  Anderson's 
confirmation  comes  at  a critical  time.  The  BIA  is  undergoing  a major 
reorganization  affecting  its  operations  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and 
throughout  Indian  Country.  Tribal  leaders  say  they  have  been  left  out  of 
the  process. 

There  is  little  Anderson  can  do  to  influence  what  is  already  in  place. 
The  central  office  in  D.C.  has  already  been  reshuffled  and  the  top 
deputies  that  a nominee  would  normally  have  a say  in  have  already  been 
chosen.  Changes  at  the  12  regional  offices  are  underway. 

Anderson  also  has  little  role  to  play  in  the  BIA  budgets  for  the  two 
coming  years.  Funding  for  2004  has  been  signed  into  law  and  the  2005 
budget,  to  be  announced  in  February,  is  in  the  final  stages  of  approval 
within  the  White  House  and  the  administration. 

In  a statement.  Sen.  Mark  Dayton  (D-Minn.)  said  he  was  "happy"  to  learn 
that  Anderson  has  been  confirmed.  "I  look  forward  to  welcoming  him  to 
Washington.  I am  anxious  to  help  him  in  anyway  I can  when  he  assumes  the 
duties  of  the  Interior's  new  Assistant  Secretary  for  Indian  Affairs 
including  working  together  to  improve  conditions  for  Native  Americans 
across  Minnesota,"  he  said. 

The  BIA  is  the  main  point  of  contact  within  the  federal  government  for 
more  than  560  federally  recognized  tribes  in  the  lower  48  and  in  Alaska. 

It  is  responsible  for  providing  services  to  more  than  1 million  American 
Indians  and  Alaska  Natives.  The  agency  oversees  more  than  180  schools  that 
educate  about  50,000  Indian  children. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2003  Indianz. Com. 
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DOI  fares  poorly  on  computer  security  report  card 
Thursday,  December  11,  2003 

For  the  fourth  year  in  a row,  the  Department  of  Interior  has  been  given 
an  ' F ' for  computer  security,  one  of  the  worst  grades  in  all  of  federal 
government . 

In  their  annual  Federal  Computer  Security  Report  Card  on  Tuesday, 
lawmakers  on  the  House  Committee  on  Government  Reform  evaluated  computer 
security  measures  at  24  agencies.  They  assigned  letter  grades  and  numeric 
scores  based  on  how  well  each  implemented  and  planned  for  the  protection 
of  critical  information. 

Based  on  Interior's  score  of  43,  the  department  is  one  of  the  lowest- 
performing.  Only  four  other  agencies  --  Agriculture  (40),  Homeland 
Security  (35),  Housing  and  Urban  Development  (40)  and  State  (39.5)  -- 
fared  worse. 

In  court  papers  filed  yesterday  with  the  federal  judge  overseeing  the 
Indian  trust  fund  case,  government  attorneys  pointed  out  that  the 
department's  score  was  as  an  improvement  from  2002.  It  was.  Last  year,  the 
lawmakers  gave  Interior  a 37. 

But  the  department  is  one  of  the  few  agencies  whose  progress  has 
actually  declined  since  the  report  card  was  first  issued  in  2000. 
Interior's  score  in  that  year  was  a dismal  17,  the  lowest  of  all  agencies. 
The  following  year,  the  score  jumped  to  48. 

The  failing  assessment  reflects  some  of  the  major  problems  Interior  has 
had  in  recent  years.  Even  though  the  department,  as  a trustee,  is 
responsible  for  the  accurate  collection  and  distribution  of  billions  of 
dollars  in  Indian  funds,  information  technology  officials  never  put  in 
security  measures. 

The  weaknesses  left  Indian  money  prone  to  computer  hacking.  In  the 
summer  of  2001,  security  experts  hired  by  a court  investigator  in  the 
Cobell  trust  fund  lawsuit  were  able  to  do  just  that.  Without  detection,  a 
firm  from  New  York  broke  into  several  computer  systems  that  contain 
leasing,  title,  payment  and  other  Indian  trust  data. 

A Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  subordinate  in  charge  of  the  agency's 
computer  network  in  suburban  Washington,  D.C.,  downplayed  the  attacks  at 
the  time.  Top  officials  believed  everything  was  fine  and  did  nothing  to 
change  the  situation. 

But  in  November  2001,  special  master  Alan  Balaran  released  a detailed 
report  on  the  security  failings.  The  experts,  he  wrote,  were  able  to 
breach  the  BIA  and  Interior  network  through  an  ordinary  public  Internet 
connection . 

Those  findings  prompted  U.S.  District  ludge  Royce  Lamberth,  two  years 
ago  this  week,  to  order  Interior  to  disconnect  the  Internet  connections  of 
systems  that  house  or  have  access  to  Indian  trust  data.  Government 
officials  responded  by  pulling  the  plug  on  every  single  computer  -- 
including  those  that  distribute  payments  to  Indian  and  tribal 
beneficiaries . 

The  action  left  many  without  money  for  the  holiday  season.  "[Secretary] 
Gale  Norton  is  the  Grinch  who  stole  Christmas,"  a tribal  leader  said  at 
the  time. 

Thanks  to  the  addition  of  network  firewalls  and  other  measures,  the 
systems  have  been  restarted  but  they  have  not  been  reconnected  ot  the 
Internet.  Neither  have  tens  of  thousands  of  computers  used  by  BIA 
employees  to  carry  out  their  jobs.  According  to  a September  8,  2003, 
report  Norton  sent  to  the  White  House  Office  of  Management  and  Budget,  the 


department  doesn't  "have  the  necessary  security  capabilities  to  facilitate 
more  open  access  via  the  Internet." 

Despite  Interior's  woes,  the  agency  is  in  comparable  company.  The 
overall  grade  for  all  24  agencies  on  the  report  card  was  a 'D'. 

"We  must  come  to  the  stark  realization  that  a major  Achilles  heel  is  our 
computer  networks,"  said  Rep.  Adam  Putnam  (R-Fla),  the  chairman  of  the 
Government  Reform  subcommittee  that  compiles  the  report  card. 
"Unfortunately,  the  history  of  our  nation  --  in  heeding  warnings  of 
imminent  danger  --  doesn't  lend  itself  to  very  much  optimism." 

The  2004  budget  that  was  just  signed  into  law  contains  major  boosts  for 
information  technology  at  the  BIA  and  throughout  Interior.  Indian  programs 
were  subject  to  an  across-the-board  cut  to  provide  this  money. 
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Dudge  Tosses  Indian  Vets'  Money  Suit 
December  11,  2003 
By  Scott  Sandlin 
Dournal  Staff  Writer 

Paychecks  of  Native  American  soldiers  and  sailors  were  for  decades 
shortchanged  by  military  authorities  who  withheld  state  income  taxes. 

The  practice,  dating  to  World  War  II,  changed  after  pressure  from  native 
groups  in  2001,  but  a group  of  veterans  has  gone  to  court  seeking 
recompense  of  money  they  say  never  should  have  been  withheld  in  the  first 
place . 

A federal  judge's  dismissal  of  the  class  action  lawsuit  Tuesday  means 
they'll  have  to  try  their  luck  in  state  court. 

The  lawsuit  was  filed  by  Albuquerque  attorney  Dason  Bowles  on  behalf  of 
Lloyd  Felipe  and  14  other  named  plaintiffs,  most  from  New  Mexico  pueblos. 
It  claims  the  federal  government  had  unjustly  deprived  them  of  their 
private  property,  a violation  of  their  Fifth  Amendment  rights. 

Their  "home  of  record"  when  they  entered  the  military  and  during  their 
time  of  service  was  Indian  country,  they  said  in  the  lawsuit.  Native 
Americans  earning  income  within  Indian  country  are  not  subject  to  state 
taxation,  the  lawsuit  says. 

The  withheld  pay  was  later  turned  over  to  the  respective  state 
treasuries  under  federal-state  agreements. 

The  lawsuit  alleged  the  United  States  knew  the  practice  was  wrong  and 
fraudulently  hid  it  from  Native  American  vets. 

But  government  lawyers  responded  that  the  federal  government  hadn't 
waived  immunity  and  that  the  affected  parties  must  seek  redress  from  state 
taxing  authorities. 

Assistant  U.S.  Attorney  Elizabeth  Martinez  argued  the  case  was  not  one 
of  illegal  taking. 

"My  name  is  Elizabeth  and  I may  claim  to  be  the  Queen  of  England,  but 
that  doesn't  make  it  so,"  she  said. 

Senior  U.S.  District  Dudge  C.  LeRoy  Flansen  repeatedly  questioned  whether 
federal  court  was  the  appropriate  venue  and  in  the  end  concluded  it  was 
not . 

But  that  does  not  mean  the  case  will  go  away. 

Bowles  plans  to  refile  in  state  court,  where  legal  questions  dealing 
with  class  actions  keep  bubbling  up. 

The  New  Mexico  Court  of  Appeals  heard  oral  arguments  last  spring  in  two 
cases  on  the  question  of  whether  New  Mexico  will  permit  nationwide  class 
actions  to  be  filed  here.  The  matter  is  pending. 


Two  Acoma  Pueblo  veterans  of  the  Korean  War  came  to  Tuesday's  hearing 
hoping  for  a different  outcome.  Eugene  Paytiamo,  71,  and  Marvin  Hailstorm, 
63,  both  members  of  American  Legion  Post  16,  estimate  300  veterans  are 
from  Acoma  Pueblo  alone. 

Rep.  George  Miller,  D-Calif.,  led  efforts  to  reverse  the  practice  of 
withholding  state  income  taxes  from  the  paychecks  of  Native  American 
military  personnel.  Miller's  office  issued  a statement  in  December  2000 
announcing  success  in  persuading  the  Defense  Department  to  change  its 
policy,  saying  the  decision  "could  mean  thousands  of  dollars  more  each 
year  for  Native  Americans  in  the  military." 

In  the  statement.  Miller  said  he  was  "disappointed  that  states  will  not 
automatically  refund  previously  withheld  wages."  He  added  that  veterans 
could  apply  to  their  respective  states  for  refunds,  subject  to  statutes  of 
limitations . 
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Chemawa  cells  troubling  before  death 

New  concerns  rise  for  the  Indian  school  in  Salem  after  an  intoxicated 
student  dies  in  a holding  area,  the  use  of  which  experts  widely  oppose 
December  14,  2003 
KARA  BRIGGS  and  JULIE  SULLIVAN 

A high-ranking  psychiatrist  with  the  Indian  Health  Service  warned  her 
superiors  more  than  a decade  ago  that  students  should  not  be  placed  in 
holding  cells  at  the  Chemawa  Indian  School  in  Salem. 

"I  said  you  are  going  to  have  children  die  in  there,"  recalled  Dr. 
Delores  Gregory,  who  retired  in  1991  as  director  of  psychiatry  for  the 
Portland  IHS  office. 

Her  fears  were  realized  Dec.  6 with  the  death  of  Cindy  Gilbert  Sohappy, 
16,  of  Warm  Springs.  Friends  and  relatives  say  the  teenager  had  been 
drinking  and  died  after  she  was  placed  in  a cell  at  the  boarding  school. 

Experts  in  alcohol  abuse,  as  well  as  police  and  administrators  at  other 
schools,  said  they  do  not  put  intoxicated  teenagers  in  holding  cells 
because  of  the  inherent  dangers.  Several  said  they  immediately  head  to 
hospital  emergency  rooms  or  call  9-1-1  if  a student  is  obviously 
intoxicated . 

A Marion  County  fire  official  disclosed  Friday  that  Sohappy  had  died 
before  paramedics  arrived  last  Saturday  night,  shortly  after  a call  to  9- 
1-1.  A Salem  fire  engine  and  Marion  County  medic  unit  were  dispatched  at 
11:22  p.m. 

"It  was  obvious  that  she  was  no  longer  alive  and  there  was  nothing  we 
could  do  about  it,"  said  Chief  Roy  Hari  of  Marion  County  Fire  District  1. 

Sohappy' s death  is  being  investigated  by  the  FBI  and  the  federal  Bureau 
of  Indian  Affairs,  which  runs  the  high  school. 

Both  agencies  have  refused  to  release  key  information,  including  the 
girl's  identity,  how  long  she  had  been  in  the  cell,  how  closely  she  was 
monitored  and  whether  she  had  been  evaluated  by  medical  staff  at  the 
school.  The  Oregonian  has  confirmed  Sohappy' s identity  through  various 
other  sources. 

It  is  not  clear  whether  the  school's  procedures  are  inadequate,  or  the 
staff  failed  to  take  the  proper  action  the  night  Sohappy  died.  Chemawa 
officials  have  refused  to  comment. 

Indian  Health  Service  doctors  are  on  call  nights  and  weekends,  but  Dr. 
Richard  Hedlund,  a psychiatrist  with  the  IHS  health  center  adjacent  to  the 
school,  declined  to  say  whether  one  was  summoned  for  Sohappy. 


The  center  has  offered  mental  health  and  substance  abuse  programs  for 
Chemawa  students  since  2001,  providing  such  treatment  to  80  percent  of 
them,  Hedlund  said. 

Officials  with  the  Confederated  Tribes  of  Warm  Springs,  of  which  Sohappy 
was  a member,  said  Friday  that  they  had  received  no  official  information 
on  her  death. 

Follow-up  on  concerns  unclear  Gregory,  the  former  IHS  official,  told  The 
Oregonian  that  when  she  worked  at  Chemawa  in  the  early  1990s,  she  was 
concerned  about  the  use  of  four  cells  to  hold  students  who  were 
intoxicated,  fighting  or  out  of  control. 

She  said  that  such  students  were  not  monitored  closely  enough  and  that 
the  staff  was  ill-trained  to  deal  with  them  properly.  Gregory  said  she 
also  feared  that  students  might  commit  suicide  while  no  one  was  watching. 

She  expressed  her  concerns  in  a letter  to  Dr.  George  McCoy,  then  the 
deputy  director  for  mental  health  and  social  service  programs  at  IHS 
headquarters  in  Maryland. 

In  a telephone  interview  Friday,  McCoy  said  Gregory's  letter  prompted  a 
visit  to  Chemawa  by  a team  of  IHS  officials.  He  and  the  rest  of  the  team 
recommended  a further  review  of  the  school's  alcohol-abuse  program,  McCoy 
said,  but  he  could  not  recall  whether  any  changes  were  made. 

Chemawa  is  the  oldest  of  four  federal  boarding  schools  for  Native 
American  high  school  students  in  the  country.  Some  of  its  410  students 
come  from  troubled  homes  or  have  histories  of  substance  abuse.  Others  come 
for  the  academics  and  Native  American  culture,  or  because  their  families 
have  attended  for  generations. 

The  cells  at  Chemawa  are  in  a maintenance  building  on  the  sprawling 
campus . 

Gregory  and  others  describe  them  as  concrete  block  rooms  measuring  about 
8 feet  by  9 feet,  with  locking  metal  doors  and  a drain  in  the  floor. 
Students  sleep  on  thin  mattresses  and  are  held  from  a few  hours  to  as  many 
as  three  days,  according  to  former  staff. 

Students  and  former  employees  said  the  cells  are  equipped  with  video 
cameras  that  can  be  monitored  from  a nearby  office.  Staffers  also  are 
supposed  to  check  on  the  cells'  occupants  every  15  minutes  through  small 
windows  in  the  doors,  and  then  note  their  conditions  in  a log. 

Chemawa  employees  who  do  the  monitoring  come  from  all  parts  of  the 
school  and  are  trained  in  first  aid  and  CPR.  One  former  worker,  Roger 
Sargent,  said  he  would  occasionally  watch  the  cells  to  earn  overtime  pay  - 
--  even  though  he  was  a school  cook. 

"You  could  at  all  times  watch  students,"  said  Sargent,  a former  union 
steward.  "But  if  they're  laying  there  not  moving  for  a couple  of  hours 
they  could  be  passed  out,  or  they  could  be  dead." 

Cells  were  especially  busy  on  weekends  and  may  hold  several  students  at 
a time,  said  Sargent,  who  often  clashed  with  Chemawa  administrators  and 
was  fired  in  2000  --  the  same  year  he  was  named  employee  of  the  year. 

He  said  intoxicated  students  were  given  Breathalyzer  tests  before  being 
placed  in  the  cells.  Gregory  said  some  students  were  restrained  with 
plastic  handcuffs. 

"It's  pretty  crude  down  there,"  she  said. 

Pat  Lacey,  who  retired  as  Chemawa ' s social  services  director  in  1998, 
said  the  holding  cells  were  an  improvement  over  the  alternative  --  having 
intoxicated  students  sit  in  chairs  in  her  office  until  they  sobered  up. 

Lacy  called  the  cells  "safe  rooms,"  where  intoxicated  students  could  lie 
down  and  not  risk  falling  from  a chair  or  a bed.  She  said  staff  followed 
detailed  procedures,  including  calling  parents  and  IHS  doctors  who  were  on 
call  nights  and  weekends. 

"When  I started  there  we  did  call  9-1-1  when  I or  someone  else  felt  a 
student  needed  help,"  Lacey  said.  "I  have  taken  many  students  (to  the 
hospital)  for  accidents  or  for  being  drunk." 

Experts  against  youth  cells  Health  experts  said  in  interviews  last  week 
that  cells  should  not  be  used  to  hold  intoxicated  children. 

"Teenagers  who  drink  have  neither  tolerance  nor  experience,  so  therefore 
they  can  get  to  life-threatening  levels  pretty  quickly  and  easily,"  said 
Dr.  Ken  Bizovi,  a toxicologist  with  the  Oregon  Poison  Center.  "Young 
people  who  are  obviously  intoxicated  need  to  be  evaluated." 


Teenage  girls  are  among  the  most  vulnerable  to  the  toxic  effects  of 
alcohol  because  of  their  generally  low  tolerance  to  it,  Bizovi  said.  Ounce 
for  ounce,  alcohol  is  also  deadlier  for  girls  because  they  metabolize  it 
differently  and  tend  to  weigh  less  than  boys  drinking  the  same  amount. 

As  little  as  six  to  eight  mixed  drinks  or  eight  beers  can  be  life- 
threatening  for  teens  who  become  drowsy,  experts  say.  In  a deadly  scenario 
played  out  on  college  campuses  nationwide,  novice  drinkers  die  after 
falling  asleep  and  aspirating  their  vomit. 

Most  agencies  take  no  chances  with  impaired  teens. 

When  juveniles  are  found  drunk  in  Pioneer  Courthouse  Square,  "We  take 
them  to  the  hospital  and  have  them  medically  cleared  before  transporting 
them  in  our  custody,"  said  Sgt.  Cheryl  Robinson  of  the  Portland  Police 
Bureau . 

Portland  Public  School  employees  immediately  call  the  child's  parents  -- 
and  then  the  school  nurse. 

"If  we  had  a kid  in  distress  and  were  concerned  about  alcohol,  we  would 
call  9-1-1  or  get  them  to  a hospital,"  said  Sheryl  Lahey,  and  intervention 
specialist  for  the  district. 

At  MacLaren  and  Hillcrest,  two  state  youth  correctional  facilities  in 
the  Salem  area,  children  with  any  sign  of  impairment  are  first  sent  to  the 
facility  nurse  or  medical  doctor  on  duty. 

Dr.  Beverly  Bauman,  pediatric  emergency  medicine  physician  at  OHSU 
Hospital,  said  medical  evaluations  are  vital  because  factors  other  than 
alcohol  also  might  be  at  work. 

For  example,  methamphetamine  can  raise  body  temperature  to  a life- 
threatening  level  that  can  only  be  reduced  in  a hospital  setting. 
Dehydration  also  is  a significant  concern. 

Sargent,  the  former  Chemawa  cook  who  delivered  food  and  juice  to 
children  in  holding  cells,  said  staff  sometimes  turned  up  the  heat  in  the 
cells  "to  make  the  students  sweat  out  the  alcohol."  He  said  they  were 
often  very  thirsty. 

Counselors  at  Northwest  Behavioral  Healthcare,  a 50-bed  residential 
treatment  center  for  youths  ages  13  to  18  in  Gladstone,  said  they  have  a 
doctor  on  call  24  hours  and  nurse  practitioners  to  evaluate  anyone  who  may 
be  impaired. 

Employees  monitoring  intoxicated  children  must  remain  "within  the  line 
of  sight"  of  intoxicated  children.  Staff  counselor  Reginald  Snow  said  that 
never  letting  them  "just  sleep  it  off"  is  the  most  important  safety 
measure  of  all. 

"Roll  them  over  on  their  side  and  stay  with  them,"  he  said.  "Don't  leave 
them,  ever.  That's  a cardinal  rule.  You  just  don't  do  that." 

Kim  Christensen  and  researcher  Lynne  Palombo  of  The  Oregonian  contributed 
to  this  report.  Kara  Briggs:  503-294-5936;  karabriggs@news.oregonian.com 
Dulie  Sullivan:  503-221-8068;  juliesullivan@news.oregonian.com 
Copyright  c.  2003  OregonLive.com.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Suit  targets  mining  firms 
By  Sheila  Stogsdill 
Special  to  the  Globe 
December  13,  2003 

QUAPAW,  Okla.  - The  Quapaw  Tribe  filed  a lawsuit  this  week  against  seven 
mining  companies,  claiming  the  companies  are  responsible  for  the  pollution 
of  Indian  land  in  Northeast  Oklahoma. 


The  tribe  filed  the  suit  Wednesday  in  U.S.  District  Court  in  Tulsa 
against  Asarco  Inc.,  Blue  Tee  Corp.,  Childress  Royalty  Company  Inc.,  The 
Doe  Run  Resources  Corp.,  Eagle-Picher  Industries  Inc.,  Gold  Fields  Mining 
Corp.,  and  NL  Industries. 

Plaintiffs  listed  in  the  lawsuit  are:  Quapaw  Business  Committee  Chairman 
John  Berrey,  Colleen  Wilson  Austin,  Edwina  Faye  Busby,  Reberta  Hallam 
Kyser,  Florence  Mathews,  Ardina  Revard  Moore,  lean  An  Lambert  and  Edward 
Rodgers . 

lason  Aamodt,  attorney  for  the  plaintiffs,  said  the  lawsuit  will  ask  for 
property  damages  and  money  to  restore  the  40-square-mile  area,  known  as 
Tar  Creek,  back  to  its  natural  resources. 

Aamodt  said  the  residents'  health  issues  are  being  addressed  in  a class- 
action  suit  filed  against  the  mining  companies  earlier  this  summer  by 
residents  of  the  Picher-Cardin  area,  and  the  city  of  Picher,  the  Picher 
Flousing  Authority  and  the  Picher  School  District. 

In  addition  to  the  class-action  lawsuit,  nine  families  have  filed 
lawsuits  against  the  mining  companies  after  health  problems  associated 
with  lead  contamination  surfaced  in  their  children. 

"We  want  Tar  Creek  cleaned  up,"  Berrey  said.  "We  want  the  environment 
and  the  health  of  residents  living  in  Quapaw  to  improve." 

Berrey  said  he  didn't  know  how  much  it  would  cost  to  clean  up  Tar  Creek, 
but  said  the  mining  companies  have  assets  in  excess  of  $10  billion. 

Tar  Creek  was  considered  the  lead  and  zinc  mining  capital  of  the  nation 
from  the  late  1880s  to  1960.  The  Tar  Creek  area  consists  of  Picher,  Cardin, 
Quapaw,  Commerce  and  North  Miami  and  has  held  the  distinction  of  being  the 
top  Superfund  site  of  the  Environmental  Protection  Agency. 

During  the  mining  era,  tribal  members  leased  land  to  the  mining 
companies  and  received  royalty  payments  for  its  use.  The  mining  companies 
left  behind  lead  contamination  in  the  soil  and  large  piles  of  mine 
tailings,  or  chat,  which  are  also  contaminated. 

More  than  $100  million  has  been  spent  in  the  past  20  years  to  clean  up 
the  Tar  Creek  site.  The  area  is  still  covered  with  up  to  75  million  tons 
of  lead-tainted  mine  tailings,  acres  of  sludge  ponds,  open  mineshafts  and 
polluted  creeks. 

The  Quapaw  tribal  members  own  70  percent  of  the  area's  chat  piles  on  the 
land  allotted  to  their  families.  The  tribe  itself  only  owns  a small 
portion  of  the  chat. 

The  defendant  mining  companies  have  denied  any  wrongdoing,  claiming  they 
lawfully  conducted  business. 

U.S.  Rep.  Brad  Carson,  D-Claremore,  has  proposed  voluntary  buyouts  of 
residents  living  in  Picher  and  Cardin. 

Sen.  Dim  Inhofe,  R-Tulsa,  head  of  the  Senate  Environment  and  Public 
Works  Committee,  is  proposing  a $45  million  cleanup  plan  led  by  the 
University  of  Oklahoma. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  loplin  Globe  Publishing  Company. 
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New  water  source  found  for  Peabody 
3im  Maniaci 
Dine'  Bureau 
December  13,  2003 

WINDOW  ROCK  - A potential  water  source  for  Peabody's  Black  Mesa  coal  mine 
and  slurry  line  and  the  Hopi  villages  and  Navajo  chapters  in  the  area  was 
revealed  Thursday. 

A group  represented  by  lobbyist  leff  Groscost,  former  speaker  of  the 


Arizona  House  of  Representatives,  visited  Navajo  officials  Thursday  to 
offer  a potential  water  source  which  would  allow  Peabody  Energy  to  keep 
its  reservation  coal  mines  open  as  well  as  solve  Southern  California 
Edison's  problem  with  the  water-dependent  fuel  supply  for  its  beleaguered 
Mohave  Generating  Station  at  Laughlin,  Nev. 

Up  to  15,000  acre-feet  of  water,  about  one-fifth  more  than  is  currently 
listed  as  needed,  would  come  from  the  Sacramento  Valley  west  of  the 
Kingman,  Ariz.,  suburb  of  Golden  Valley.  Groscost  said  it  is  along  the 
existing  right-of-way  for  the  slurry  line  which  runs  about  275  miles. 

Peabody  would  construct  a new  pipeline  and  increase  its  water  use  from  4 
400  acre-feet  to  approximately  6,000  acre-feet  a year,  pumping  the  water 
uphill  several  thousand  feet  to  Black  Mesa,  mix  it  with  the  ground  coal 
and  send  it  back  downhill  to  Laughlin,  about  20  miles  west  of  the  water's 
origin . 

The  existing  pipeline  would  be  relined  and  pressurized,  pump  stations 
added  to  force  water  uphill  about  5,600  acre-feet  for  reservation 
residents.  One  acre-foot  is  around  325,000  gallons. 

Groscost  admitted  there  are  many  things  "left  to  be  fleshed  out." 

Changing  laws 

Navajo  Nation  Council  Speaker  Lawrence  Morgan  said  Arizona  law  must  be 
amended  to  allow  an  inter-basin  transfer  of  the  water,  for  example. 

"We  should  know  by  March  at  the  latest  if  we  can  be  successful  there," 
Groscost  added. 

The  speaker  also  likes  the  idea  that  it  is  outside  water  being  brought 
into  Navajo. 

"However,"  Morgan  said,  "the  oversight  committees,  affected  chapters  and 
the  Navajo  Nation  Council  have  to  wade  in  and  consider  this  proposal.  This 

could  be  a dandy  proposal,  but  it  needs  a lot  of  work.  Right  now  it  is 

only  at  the  discussion  stage  and  there  is  no  commitment  on  our  part.  It  is 

just  one  of  many  proposals  we  get  here  at  the  central  government." 

Groscost  said  a meeting  with  President  Doe  Shirley  Dr.  went  well. 

"The  president  had  fairly  direct  and  probing  questions  about  what  our 
proposal  would  and  wouldn't  do  and  our  political  chances  of  success,"  the 
lobbyist  said. 

Meetings  with  the  two  branch  chiefs  followed  a lunch  with  the  Resources 
Committee  before  whom  the  lobbyist  said  he  expects  his  group  will  be  asked 
to  make  another  presentation. 

Groscost  said  it  all  began  last  year  when  he  was  working  with  the  Navajo 
Nation  on  a cement  plant  north  of  Prescott,  above  the  Verde  River 
headwaters,  with  fierce  opposition  from  the  Verde  Valley's  leaders  making 
it  almost  impossible  to  succeed.  However,  the  same  attorney  as  now,  Tom 
Connolly,  was  involved,  so  the  lobbyist  and  his  unnamed  partners  learned 
of  the  lawyer's  unnamed  client  whose  land  by  the  slurry  line  right-of-way 
sits  over  a separately  contained  water  basin,  and  thus  is  not  endangered 
by  fast-growing  Kingman's  aquatic  desires . Perfect  dynamics"The  local 
dynamics  are  perfect,"  the  lobbyist  said. 

Groscost  said  his  proposed  deal  also  would  be  in  the  best  interests  of 
Arizona's  water  giant,  the  Salt  River  Project.  SRP  operates  the  Navajo 
Generating  Station.  Some  of  the  Black  Mesa  water  goes  to  the  bigger 
Kayenta  Mine  which  ships  its  coal  about  85  miles  via  an  electric  railroad 
to  the  NGS,  east  of  Page  in  the  Le  Chee  Chapter  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake 
Powell . 

SRP  has  done  a much  better  job  of  maintaining  and  upgrading  the  NGS, 
built  about  the  same  time  with  the  same  basic  design  by  the  same 
contractor,  as  Edison  has  the  plant  in  which  it  owns  56  percent  and 
therefore  is  the  managing  partner. 

Groscost  believes  his  project  can  be  built,  if  everything  else  can  be 
worked  out,  in  a short  time  and  at  less  cost  since  land  does  not  have  to 
be  acquired  for  the  right-of-way. 

Edison,  the  Los  Angeles-area  electric  utility,  will  have  to  shut  down 
its  ancient  30-year-old  power  plant  in  southern  Nevada  after  Dec.  31,  2005 
to  meet  a consent  decree  imposed  by  environment  groups  which  objected  to 
the  lack  of  modern  air  pollution  controls  on  the  two-unit  generating 
station.  Tribal  legislators  recently  were  told  this  will  be  at  least  until 


2009,  even  if  Edison  decides  to  spend  about  $600  million  as  its  share  of 
more  than  $1  billion  needed  to  modernize  the  plant  which  is  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  the  nine  Laughlin  gambling  halls. 

About  300  high-paying  jobs  on  the  reservation  are  endangered,  along  with 
four-fifths  of  the  Hopi  tribal  treasury  and  about  one-fourth  of  the 
Navajo's  general  fund. 

Tribal  water  officials  currently  are  pushing  for  a well  field  west  of 
Winslow  in  the  Coconino  "C"  Aquifer  to  replace  the  eight  deep  Navajo  "N" 
Aquifer  wells,  with  an  11,600  acre-foot  a year  line  to  serve  both 
residents  and  some  expanded  mining  which  will  be  needed  to  meet  the  demand 
of  an  improved  Mohave  station. 

MGS  is  the  only  electric  generating  facility  in  the  country  supplied  by 
a slurry  line,  which  required  an  act  of  Congress  to  cross  state  lines. 
Copyright  c.  2003  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Government  builds  Indian  hospitals,  but  fails  to  staff  them  properly 
Indians  saw  it  as  a promise.  In  exchange  for  their  land,  and  the  end  of 
their  way  of  life,  they  would  receive  medical  care  at  a level  expected  in 
the  rest  of  the  United  States. 

- Indian  Health  Service  facilities  in  S.D. 

Kevin  Dobbs 

kdobbs@argusleader.com 
Originally  published:  11/2/2003 

Indian  Health  Service  operates  in  35  states  in  12  regional  units, 
including  the  Aberdeen  Area  region,  which  serves  the  tribes  of  the 
Northern  Plains.  IHS  runs  50  hospitals  and  500  clinics.  It  also  contracts 
with  outside  facilities  for  specialty  service  on  a budget  of  about  $2.9 
billion.  Able  to  bill  Medicare,  private  insurance  and  Medicaid  for  some 
services,  the  IHS  has  an  overall  budget  of  about  $3.4  billion.  Native 
Americans  can  use  the  facilities  without  charge.  IHS  has  medical  centers 
on  reservations  throughout  South  Dakota.  Here's  a look  at  those 
facilities : 

1.  - STANDING  ROCK  (Straddles  North  and  South  Dakota) 

A 16-bed  hospital  at  Fort  Yates,  N.D.,  has  a staff  of  four  physicians  and 
a dialysis  unit.  Dental  care  is  provided.  An  outpatient  health  center  at 
McLaughlin  has  one  staff  physician.  There  are  also  health  stations  at 
Cannonball,  Bullhead,  and  Wakpala.  The  health  stations  provide  minimal 
outpatient  care. 

2.  - CHEYENNE  RIVER 

The  IHS  Hospital  in  Eagle  Butte  has  27  beds  and  an  outpatient  clinic. 

When  fully  staffed,  it  has  five  physicians  and  is  the  only  inpatient 
facility  on  the  reservation.  Dental  care  is  provided  and  it  has  four 
satellite  clinics  operated  by  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  Tribe. 

3.  - RAPID  CITY  INDIAN  COMMUNITY  HEALTH  CENTER 

The  Rapid  City  Service  Area  provides  health  care  to  Native  Americans  in 
Rapid  City  and  is  unique  in  that  it  is  not  located  on  a reservation.  The 
32-bed  IHS  Hospital  has  a staff  of  10  physicians  who  provide  inpatient  and 
outpatient  adult,  pediatric,  and  prenatal  care.  Major  surgery  and 
obstetrics,  including  complicated  cases  referred  from  other  service  units, 
are  performed  at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

4.  - PINE  RIDGE 

The  town  of  Pine  Ridge  has  a 46-bed  hospital  that  offers  obstetrics. 


pediatric  services  and  emergency  care.  Clinics  in  Wanblee  and  Kyle, 
supported  by  the  Pine  Ridge  hospital,  each  have  a doctor  and  full  clinic 
staffs.  Together,  they  serve  a patient  population  of  17,000,  the  largest 
in  the  state. 

5.  - ROSEBUD 

The  town  of  Rosebud  has  a 35-bed  (27  in  use)  hospital  with  obstetric  and 
pediatric  services.  Several  field  clinics  are  staffed  by  about  12 
physicians,  nurses  and  midwives,  and  physician  assistants.  Obstetrics, 
surgery,  primary  medical  care  and  dental  care  is  also  offered  at  the 
hospital . 

6.  - CROW  CREEK/LOWER  BRULE 

Both  reservations  have  outpatient  health  centers  staffed  by  two 
physicians  and  dental  clinics.  Emergency  patients  are  seen  after  hours  at 
hospitals  in  Chamberlain,  Pierre  and  Sioux  Falls.  Inpatient  care  is 
contracted  to  area  hospitals. 

7.  - YANKTON  SIOUX 

The  Wagner  Health  Center  is  an  ambulatory  care  unit  with  24-hour 
emergency  room  service.  Included  are  mental  health  and  optometry  services. 
Obstetric  care  is  provided  by  contract  with  a hospital  in  Yankton. 

Contract  specialists  hold  clinics  at  the  facility. 

8.  - FLANDREAU  SANTEE  SIOUX 

The  Flandreau  Santee  Sioux  Tribal  Health  Clinic  is  unique  in  that  the 
tribe  paid  $800,000  to  build  the  clinic  and  also  manages  it  on  a contract 
basis  with  IHS.  The  ambulatory  facility  has  a full-time  doctor, 
physician's  assistant,  nursing  staff,  dentist,  dental  assistant  and  dental 
hygienist . 

9.  - LAKE  TRAVERSE 

The  Sisseton  Service  Unit  in  Sisseton  operates  a five-physician,  18-bed 
medical  center  with  inpatient  and  outpatient  care  as  well  as  a dental 
clinic.  Programs  administered  by  the  Sisseton-Wahpeton  Tribe  include  an 
alcohol  treatment  program,  family  planning,  maternal  and  child  health 
services . 

- Statistics 
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Budget  Numbers 

Poverty  is  not  the  sole  impetus  of  Native  Americans'  poor  health. 

Limited  access  to  underfunded  health  care  facilities  perpetuates  problems, 
tribal  leaders  say. 

The  U.S.  government  in  the  late-1800s  promised  in  treaties  made  with  the 
Great  Sioux  Nation  and  others  to  provide  American  Indians  with  health  care 
that  is  on  par  with  societal  norms.  But  today  it  spends  less  than  half  as 
much  on  Indian  Health  Service  as  it  does  on  other  federal  health  plans. 

The  fiscal  2004  IHS  budget  is  about  $2.9  billion,  a 3 percent  increase 
from  the  previous  year.  South  Dakota  Sens.  Tim  Johnson  and  Tom  Daschle  say 
it  needs  to  be  twice  as  much.  With  collections  from  Medicare,  Medicaid  and 
private  insurance,  the  total  IHS  revenue  hovers  at  $3.4  billion. 

National  studies  by  tribal  leaders  say  as  much  as  $7  billion  annually 
would  be  needed  to  lift  IHS  standards  of  care  to  levels  other  Americans 
receive.  Another  $15  billion  is  needed  for  new  clinics,  hospitals  and 
equipment . 

Health  Statistics 

Soaring  rates  of  disease  among  Native  Americans  are  widely  attributed  to 
an  economically  deprived  and  geographically  dispersed  population  in  which 
unemployment  and  unhealthy  lifestyles  abound. 

A third  of  Native  Americans  live  in  poverty  and  unemployment  is  2.5 
times  higher  than  the  national  rate.  On  the  poorest  reservations  - 
including  South  Dakota's  Pine  Ridge,  Rosebud  and  Crow  Creek  - more  than 
half  in  reservation  towns  live  in  poverty  and  as  many  as  70  percent  do  not 
have  jobs. 

As  a result.  Native  Americans  have  disproportionately  high  mortality 
rates  when  compared  to  Americans  overall. 


Life  Expectancy  - Based  on  data  reported  in  the  1990s 


- Native  Americans:  70.6  years  (On  South  Dakota's  largest  reservations  - 
Pine  Ridge  and  Rosebud  - health  officials  estimate  the  average  lifespan 
is  about  57  years.) 

- All  U.S.  races:  76.5  years 

Enfant  Mortality 

- Native  American  infants  die  at  a rate  of  8.9  per  every  1,000  live 
births 

- All  U.S.  races:  7.2  per  1,000 

Leading  causes  of  death 
All  Native  Americans 

- Heart  disease  - 21.6  percent  of  total  deaths 

- Malignant  tumors  - 15.9  percent 

- Accidents  or  homicide  - 14  percent 

- Diabetes  - 6.6  percent 

- Liver  disease  and  cirrhosis  - 4.5  percent 

Native  Americans  in  the  IHS  Aberdeen  Area 
(North  and  South  Dakota,  Iowa  and  Nebraska) 

- Heart  disease  - 21.1  percent  of  total  deaths 

- Malignant  tumors  - 15  percent 

- Accidents  or  homicide  - 14.4  percent 

- Diabetes  - 7.5  percent 

- Liver  disease  and  cirrhosis  - 6.3  percent 
All  U.S.  races 

- Heart  disease  - 31.4  percent 

- Malignant  tumors  - 23.3  percent 

- Stroke  - 6.9  percent 

- Pulmonary  diseases  - 4.7  percent 

- Accidents  and  homicide  - 4.1  percent 

Cancer 

Overall,  Native  American  have  lower  cancer  death  rates  (161  per  100,000) 
than  the  U.S.  population  as  a whole,  where  the  average  is  about  205.  But 
in  the  Northern  Plains  region,  which  includes  South  Dakota,  Native 
Americans  post  dramatically  higher  numbers  - 292  cancer  deaths  per  100,000. 

Death  rates  among  Native  Americans 

- Alcoholism  - 770  percent  higher  than  all  races  combined 

- Tuberculosis  - 500  percent  higher 

- Diabetes  - 420  percent  higher 

- Accidents  - 280  percent  higher 

- Suicide  - 190  percent  higher 

- Homicide  - 210  percent  higher 

- Safe  water  supply  and  waste  disposal  is  lacking  in  about  7.5  percent  of 
Native  American  homes,  compared  with  1 percent  among  the  overall 
population . 

Leading  causes  of  death  outside  of  cancer  and  heart  disease. 

Rates  per  100,000  people. 

Accidents 

- IHS  nationally  - 94.7 

- Aberdeen  area  - 130.5 

- All  U.S.  races  - 30.1 

Alcoholism 

- IHS  nationally  - 46.5 

- Aberdeen  area  - 87.4 

- All  U.S.  races  - 6.3 


Diabetes 

- IHS  nationally  - 52.8 


- Aberdeen  area  - 82.9 

- All  U.S.  races  - 13.5 

Tuberculosis 

- IHS  nationally  -1.5 

- Aberdeen  area  - 3.3 

- All  U.S.  races  - 0.3 

Source:  IHS.  Note:  These  statistics  come  from  IHS's  2000-2001  Regional 
Differences  in  Indian  Health  study  and  recent  interviews  with  IHS 
administrators .Data  for  some  diseases  among  the  overall  population  are  as 
current  as  2002,  but  figures  reported  earlier  are  used  for  purposes  of 
comparison . 

Condition  Critical:  Chronic  underfunding  means  sick  people  suffer  more  at 
Indian  hospitals 

Kevin  Dobbs  kdobbs@argusleader.com 
Originally  published:  11/2/2003 

'We  give  pretty  darn  good  care.  We  just  don't  have  much  of  it' 

ROSEBUD  SIOUX  INDIAN  RESERVATION  - In  this  desolate  land,  engulfed  in  a 
long  struggle  with  poverty  and  prejudice,  a $27  million  medical  center 
embodies  hope  - and  dread. 

The  gleaming,  93,000-square-foot  Rosebud  Comprehensive  Health  Care 
Facility  contrasts  the  dilapidated  buildings  of  Rosebud  village.  Inside 
are  35  hospital  beds  and  a birthing  wing,  a surgery  suite  and  emergency 
room,  a clinic  and  first-rate  labs. 

A rarity  in  sparsely  populated  rural  South  Dakota,  the  federal  Indian 
Health  Service  opened  the  medical  center  in  1990,  hoping  the  marvels  of 
modern  medicine  would  curb  a scourge  of  disease  on  this  reservation  of 
more  than  10,000  people. 

But  IHS,  beholden  to  annual  congressional  appropriations,  has  never  had 
enough  money  to  fully  staff  the  Rosebud  hospital.  Through  treaties  signed 
in  the  1800s  with  Native  Americans,  the  federal  government  promised 
medical  care  on  reservations  that  met  national  standards.  Yet  what 
Congress  spends  on  the  average  IHS  patient  is  less  than  half  what  it  puts 
into  other  federal  health  plans  such  as  Medicare. 

The  consequences,  people  here  say,  are  severe. 

Gayla  Twiss,  administrator  at  the  Rosebud  hospital,  says  her  roughly  $21 
million  budget  - $12  million  from  IHS  and  $9  million  from  Medicare  and 
Medicaid  collections  - is  little  more  than  half  of  what  she  needs, 
referring  to  a federal  formula  that  determines  need  based  on  disease 
burden . 

Liz  Lestenkof,  the  nursing  director,  says  she's  short  18  nursing 
positions.  The  result:  eight  of  the  hospital's  inpatient  beds  sit  unused 
because  she  can't  staff  them.  Clinical  director  Dr.  Timothy  Ryschon  says 
he'd  have  to  double  his  physician  staff  to  about  24  to  meet  demand.  Even 
among  those  on  staff,  turnover  is  constant,  owing  to  marginal  pay  and  the 
hospital's  location. 

"If  you  don't  have  a permanent  medical  staff,  you  can't  ever  really  get 
out  of  the  blocks,"  says  Ryschon,  who  has  stayed  with  the  hospital  for 
seven  years,  longer  than  almost  anyone  else. 

Rosebud  is  but  one  example.  IHS  has  been  able  to  show  desperate  need  and 
secure  one-time  funding  for  new  facilities  on  reservations  across  Indian 
Country,  yet  its  budget  does  not  go  far  enough  to  fully  staff  them. 

A lack  of  money  forced  the  closing  of  inpatient  hospital  beds  on  the 
Yankton  Sioux  Reservation.  Nurse  positions  are  often  short  of  patient  need 
at  the  Pine  Ridge  hospital.  The  Sisseton-Wahpeton  hospital  was  built  for 
32  beds,  but  with  its  budget  trailing  medical  inflation,  it  staffs  only  18. 

For  patients,  the  situation  is  profoundly  distressing.  They  complain  of 
long  waits  at  clinics,  of  rarely  seeing  the  same  doctor  twice,  of  rushed 
treatment  and  even  failures  to  test  for  potentially  fatal  diseases  despite 
obvious  symptoms. 

The  Rosebud  reservation  makes  up  the  fifth-poorest  county  in  the  nation. 
As  in  Third-World  countries,  poverty  breeds  malnutrition  and  illness. 


People  here  die  about  20  years  younger  on  average  than  other  Americans  - 
from  soaring  rates  of  alcoholism,  diabetes,  heart  disease  and  cancer. 

Lost  in  the  statistics  are  the  travails  of  people  such  as  Waylon  Kills 
In  Sight,  29,  a tall  and  once-strapping  warehouse  worker  from  Rosebud 
whose  primary  source  of  health  care  is  IHS. 

A year  ago,  what  he  thought  was  heartburn  kept  him  up  at  night. 

Exhausted  and  struggling  to  eat,  he  went  to  the  IHS  hospital  in  Rosebud 
seeking  a diagnosis.  He  says  a doctor  gave  him  an  antacid  and  sent  him 
home.  Over  the  following  year,  he  made  several  more  trips.  Each  time  he 
left  with  Turns  or  Rolaids  and  no  idea  what  was  causing  his  pain,  he  says. 

Then,  in  early  September,  a withering  Kills  In  Sight,  low  on  blood  and 
struggling  to  stay  conscious,  finally  was  referred  to  a Rapid  City 
hospital.  A doctor  there  ordered  a battery  of  tests  and  returned  with  news 
that  both  relieved  and  enraged  Kills  In  Sight  and  his  family. 

Diagnosis:  stomach  cancer  that  had  spread  throughout  his  body.  At  least 
he  knew  the  cause  of  his  misery  and,  perhaps,  surgery  to  remove  a tumor 
could  save  him.  But  he  was  furious,  too,  for  if  he'd  been  diagnosed  months 
earlier,  chemotherapy  on  a local  cancer  would  have  dramatically  improved 
his  odds. 

During  surgery,  performed  in  mid-September,  doctors  determined  the  tumor 
was  too  big  to  remove.  Kills  In  Sight  would  have  bled  to  death,  his  family 
says . 

In  October,  gaunt  and  frail,  he  returned  to  the  IHS  hospital  in  Rosebud 
to  rest  and  pray  for  a medical  miracle  to  reverse  end-stage  cancer. 

"I'll  beat  this  thing.  If  I do,  it'll  be  despite  the  care  I got  in 
Rosebud,"  says  a man  whom  family  members  describe  as  remarkably  determined 
yet  crushed  by  misfortune. 

His  older  sister,  Eleanor  Larvie,  says  the  family  has  been  warned  of  a 
bleak  outlook.  And  she  lays  the  blame  on  the  doorstep  of  a government  that, 
in  exchange  for  much  of  the  Northern  Plains,  promised  but  failed  to 
provide  her  brother  and  other  Sioux  with  decent  health  care. 

"I'm  hoping  for  a miracle,"  Larvie  says.  "But  I'm  a realist.  I've 
prepared  to  bring  my  brother  home,  and  I've  prepared  for  his  funeral." 

Widespread  problems 

Daryl  Russell,  deputy  director  of  the  IHS  office  that  oversees  South 
Dakota's  nine  reservations,  says  his  agency  cannot  comment  on  specific 
cases,  citing  patient  privacy  laws.  But  he  says  IHS  provides  the  best  care 
it  can  with  limited  resources. 

To  be  sure,  IHS  being  the  main  source  of  medical  care  for  more  than  half 
of  the  60,000  Native  Americans  in  the  state,  the  agency  provides 
invaluable  services  to  many. 

One  recent  afternoon  at  Rosebud,  the  emergency  room  is  full.  Dozens  of 
parents  trot  children  into  the  clinic  for  shots  and  routine  checkups. 
Upstairs  in  the  hospital,  two  new  mothers  and  their  babies  recover  from 
successful  deliveries. 

Staff  throughout  the  building  work  diligently  and  resourcefully . Ryschon 
taps  doctors  and  nurses  fulfilling  two-week  military  training  obligations 
to  help  an  overworked  staff.  Technicians  use  telemedicine  to  get  crucial 
input  from  specialists  in  Sioux  Falls  and  Rapid  City. 

Tina  Stead,  a 27-year-old  mother  resting  with  her  newborn  son,  says  its 
hard  to  see  a doctor  or  get  inpatient  care.  But  when  she  does,  the  staff 
"is  wonderful . " 

"They  do  what  they  can  to  help  us,"  the  working  mother  of  three  says. 
"It's  too  hard  to  pay  the  bills,  have  food  and  pay"  for  health  insurance. 

"I  know  I couldn't,"  she  says.  "And  there  are  a lot  of  people  here  with 
big  families  and  no  jobs  at  all  and  no  way  to  get  anywhere  else  for  a 
doctor.  They  wouldn't  have  anything  without  this  place." 

Still,  with  funding  at  60  percent  of  need  or  less  at  IHS  facilities, 
Russell  concedes  Rosebud's  services  are  lacking.  When  referring  patients 
such  as  Kills  in  Sight  to  private  hospitals,  the  agency  has  only  enough  to 
cover  a third  of  such  costs. 

"So  we  refer  only  life-and-limb  level  of  cases,"  says  Russell,  a member 
of  the  Lower  Brule  tribe. 

"We  give  pretty  darn  good  care.  We  just  don't  have  much  of  it,"  he  adds. 


"It's  rationing  of  care,  and  we've  been  doing  it  forever.  It's  real  tough 
on  patients,  but  even  though  there  are  treaty  rights.  Congress  has  not, 
for  some  reason,  elected  to  raise  rates"  for  IHS. 

History's  promises 

In  the  1800s,  the  United  States'  westward  expansion  ran  over  Native 
American  lands.  Battles  raged.  Tribes  fought  for  their  hunting  and 
ancestral  territories.  White  settlers  pushed  on,  lured  by  gold  and  West 
Coast  land. 

The  U.S.  government  sought  to  bring  peace  through  a series  of 
controversial  treaties.  It  would  take  more  than  400  million  acres  of 
Native  American  land  - including  South  Dakota,  much  of  which  belonged  to 
Sioux  tribes  - but  as  compensation,  it  would  establish  the  reservations 
and  provide  food,  education  and  health  care. 

Beginning  in  the  1830s,  treaties  started  to  include  provisions  for 
medical  care.  Though  most  imposed  time  limits  of  20  years  or  less,  IHS 
says  the  government  adopted  a policy  of  so-called  "gratuity  appropriations, 
" under  which  it  would  continue  to  provide  health  care  as  compensation  for 
land . 

Native  Americans  interpret  that  as  a promise  of  indefinite  payback, 
tribal  leaders  say. 

"The  Indian  people  gave  up  huge  tracts  of  land  in  exchange  for  health 
care  and  the  government  should  live  up  to  that,"  says  Carole  Anne  Heart,  a 
Rosebud  native  and  executive  director  of  the  Aberdeen  Area  Tribal 
Chairmen's  health  board,  which  represents  tribes  in  South  Dakota  and 
neighboring  states. 

In  the  early  1930s  hospitals  were  built  on  reservations . 

In  1955,  as  medicine  entered  a new  era  of  technological  advancement, 

IHS  - today  under  the  Department  of  Health  and  Human  Services  - was 
created.  Ever  since.  Native  Americans  have  been  able  to  use  IHS  hospitals 
and  clinics  without  charge. 

IHS  was  designed  to  provide  medical,  emergency,  dental,  psychiatric  care 
and  pharmacy  services  at  its  hospitals;  family  practice  at  its  clinics.  It 
also  branches  into  public  health,  building  water  and  sewer  systems  in 
remote  areas  and  providing  immunizations  to  prevent  disease. 

For  20  years,  starting  in  the  1950s,  IHS  made  important  progress.  It 
helped  mothers  deliver  babies  in  hospitals,  lowering  infant  mortality 
rates.  It  cleaned  up  water  systems,  reducing  the  frequency  of 
gastrointestinal  diseases.  It  vaccinated  children  against  a range  of 
diseases.  Dr.  Charles  Grim,  national  director  of  IHS  under  President  Bush, 
says  the  agency  continues  to  make  strides  today. 

He  cites  several  upgrades  to  an  urban  hospital  that  serves  an  increasing 
number  of  Native  Americans  living  in  and  around  Rapid  City.  And  new 
ambulatory  clinics  are  planned  for  the  Cheyenne  River  Sioux  and  Sisseton- 
Wahpeton.  "We  really  are  trying  to  do  everything  we  can  with  what  we 
have,"  Grim  says. 

Festering  problems 

But  the  system  fails  many. 

Those  who  devised  it  did  not  account  for  the  effects  of  long-term 
poverty  that  now  intersect  with  double-digit  spikes  in  medical  costs. 

Many  reservations,  especially  those  in  western  South  Dakota,  are  far 
removed  from  economic  hubs.  Private  business  is  almost  nonexistent  in  many 
towns.  Unemployment  tops  70  percent  in  places  like  Rosebud. 

Economic  depression  has  spawned  a cycle  that  most  tribes  still  struggle 
to  break.  Resulting  behavioral  health  problems  - malnutrition  and 
alcoholism  - exacerbate  already  thorny  conditions,  from  obesity  to  heart 
disease  to  diabetes. 

But,  IHS  must  focus  its  best  efforts  on  the  very  ill  rather  than 
prevention  or  even  management  of  early-stage  diseases.  The  successes  of 
the  '50s  and  '60s  are  muffled  by  today's  shortcomings. 

This  year's  IHS  budget  is  about  $2.9  billion  for  more  than  1.5  million 
patients.  IHS  doctors  can  bill  patients  who  have  Medicare,  Medicaid  or 
private  plans,  and  that  could  bring  total  revenue  to  $3.4  billion.  Grim 
says . 


IHS's  Aberdeen  area  office,  which  oversees  the  Dakotas,  Iowa  and 
Nebraska,  has  a roughly  $200  million  budget  for  120,000  patients.  In  total 
more  than  200,000  are  eligible  to  use  the  service. 

A national  study  by  tribal  leaders  concluded  that  $7  billion  annually  is 
needed  to  provide  care  similar  to  what  other  Americans  receive.  Another 
$15  billion  in  one-time  money  is  needed  for  new  facilities  and  equipment. 

"It's  just  unbelievable  to  me.  You  can  have  hospitals,  but  if  you  don't 
have  the  money  to  staff  or  equip  them,  what  good  are  they?"  Heart  asks. 

The  per-patient  figures  are  telling,  she  says. 

IHS  spends  about  $1,900  per  patient  annually.  That  compares  with  the  $5, 
900  the  government  spends  per  patient  on  Medicare,  $5,200  on  Veterans 
Affairs  and  $3,800  on  federal  prison  health,  an  IHS  analysis  shows. 

Private  health  plans  spend  about  $5,500  per  person. 

Sen.  Tom  Daschle,  the  Senate  minority  leader  from  South  Dakota,  has 
pushed  to  increase  IHS's  budget.  He  and  a handful  of  others  say  they'll 
keep  trying  but  concede  Native  Americans  fall  low  on  Washington  priority 
lists . 

"There  has  to  be  hope  or  we'd  give  up  the  fight,"  Daschle  says.  "But  I 
would  say  the  odds  are  overwhelmingly  against  us." 

Sen.  Tim  lohnson,  D-S.D.,  says  IHS  is  "grossly  underfunded"  and  the 
government  is  obligated  to  put  more  into  it.  But,  he  says,  outside  of  a 
handful  of  states  like  South  Dakota,  where  Native  Americans  have  pressed 
their  congressional  delegations,  most  lawmakers'  constituents  don't 
understand  historical  obligations  to  tribes.  Votes  reflect  that. 

Misconceptions  about  reservation  life  also  impede  funding,  tribal 
leaders  say.  One  is  the  picture  of  tribes  growing  rich  on  casino  profits. 
But  outside  of  the  Flandreau  Santee  Sioux  north  of  Sioux  Falls,  no  tribe 
in  South  Dakota  earns  enough  from  gaming  to  significantly  supplement 
health  care. 

Some  South  Dakotans  say  privately  - they  asked  not  to  be  named  for  fear 
of  being  labeled  racist  - that  their  tax  dollars  are  wasted  on  the 
reservations,  where  health  programs,  no  matter  how  much  money  is  poured 
into  them,  consistently  fail. 

That,  replies  former  Yankton  Sioux  Vice  Chairman  Bobby  Cournoyer,  is 
even  more  discouraging,  for  it  is  rooted  in  prejudice  and  bolstered  by 
ignorance. 

"People  say,  'Why  should  we  pay  for  the  sins  of  our  fathers?  We've  done 
enough.'  They  say,  'Look  at  those  Indians.  We  throw  money  at  them  and  all 
they  do  is  fail.'  Well,  it  hasn't  been  enough.  They  give  us  just  enough  to 
try  and  fail,"  Cournoyer  says.  "Health  care  is  the  perfect  example.  No 
other  health  system  would  try  to  function  on  this  kind  of  money.  But 
people  expect  us  to,  and  then  all  they  see  is  our  bad  health,  our  failures 

"The  treaties  have  not  been  fulfilled.  The  least  they  can  do  is  live  up 
to  the  treaties.  That's  all  we've  asked  for.  That's  all.  The  poor  in  just 
about  any  non-Indian  community  probably  have  better  services  than  our 
people  do.  But  as  far  as  funding,  whenever  we  go  to  Congress,  it  always 
seems  to  fall  on  deaf  ears." 

Huge  health  hurdles 

Back  in  Rosebud,  that  leaves  no  alternative  to  rationed  care. 

It  could  use  more  people  like  Dr.  Romeo  Vivit,  the  hospital's  only 
general  surgeon,  who  has  been  here  for  five  years. 

"I  came  to  a point  in  my  life  when  I'd  done  my  job  as  a father,  when  my 
kids  had  grown  up  and  moved  on,  and  I wanted  to  devote  my  work  to  the 
missionary  level,  to  help  the  poor,"  he  says.  "And  this  is  the  place  to  do 
that . " 

But  he's  a rare  find. 

Vivit  made  "far  more"  at  the  practice  he  ran  for  15  years  in  Chicago.  He 
says  the  Rosebud  hospital  desperately  needs  a second  surgeon,  more  general 
practice  doctors  and  others.  But  surgeons,  for  one,  can  make  twice  as  much 
in  large  cities,  he  says,  and  few  young  doctors  coming  out  of  medical 
school  have  ever  been  to  a reservation,  much  less  thought  of  living  and 
working  on  one. 

Twiss,  the  hospital  administrator , says  two  or  three  years  is  a solid 


stint  for  an  IHS  doctor. 

Regardless,  the  budget  wouldn't  allow  the  hospital  to  hire  all  it  wants 
anyway.  Irma  Annis,  an  X-ray  and  ultrasound  technician,  says  her  area 
needs  five  technicians  but  only  has  three,  and  one  of  those  plans  to  leave. 

We're  so  understaffed  that  sometimes,  when  we're  on  call,  we're  up  24 
hours  straight,"  she  says.  Dr.  Matt  Cazan,  a family  practitioner,  sums  it 
up  as  he  races  from  patient  to  patient:  "The  need  here  is  obvious." 

The  deficiencies  are  overt  to  patients  as  well. 

One  afternoon  at  the  hospital,  lames  Henry,  27,  paces  in  a hallway  as 
his  5-year-old  daughter  sleeps  in  her  room.  Henry  grumbles  about  her  being 
here  for  four  days  before  a doctor  could  spend  enough  time  to  evaluate  and 
diagnose  her  with  a strep  infection. 

"You  take  what  you  can  get,  and  you  appreciate  it,"  he  says.  "We  don't 
have  money  to  leave  the  rez.  But  when  you're  sitting  around  all  day,  or 
days,  waiting  for  a doctor  to  see  your  sick  child,  it's  scary." 

Pete  Cordier  shakes  his  head  in  agreement.  Cordier,  27,  tells  of  his  8- 
month-old  daughter  being  diagnosed  with  pneumonia  yet  having  to  wait  two 
days  after  the  diagnosis  to  get  a prescription  medication.  "All  I can  say 
is  that  it's  real  frustrating,"  he  says. 

Dr.  Ryschon,  the  clinical  director,  says  he  tries  to  lobby  for  more 
staff.  But  for  now,  what  he  can  do  is  help  the  sickest  of  the  sick  and 
teach  people  like  Cordier  how  to  avoid  the  pitfalls  that  spiral  into 
chronic  disease  and  overwhelm  the  tribe.  Though  prevention  efforts  are 
limited,  IHS  tries  to  work  in  concert  with  the  tribe  on  public  education 
projects.  This  past  summer,  for  example,  the  two  teamed  up  to  run  youth 
camps  that  taught  children  how  to  eat  wisely  and  exercise  regularly  - 
aimed  at  trimming  obesity,  a precursor  to  diabetes. 

Ryschon  says  IHS  finds  a use  for  every  penny  it  gets:  "I  don't  think 
there's  another  health  plan  out  there  that  can  provide  so  much  for  so 
little.  We're  getting  a lot  done  despite  what  seems  an  impossible 
appropriations  scenario." 

Yet  he  knows  much  more  should  be  done. 

Grim,  the  IHS  head,  offers  a mixed  outlook  on  funding.  "I  am  optimistic 
and  I do  think  that  day  will  come.  But  with  all  we're  facing  as  a country 
right  now,  I don't  think  that's  going  to  happen  in  the  next  couple  years," 
he  says,  referring  to  the  war  on  terrorism  and  homeland  security.  "There 
is  a great  realization  of  what  is  needed,  but  we're  facing  an 
unprecedented  number  and  level  of  priorities  right  now." 

Dying  for  a cause 

Waylon  Kills  in  Sight,  the  Rosebud  man  battling  end-stage  cancer,  has  a 
simple  wish:  He  wants  to  live.  "I'll  fight  it  'til  I can't  fight  it 
anymore,"  he  says. 

His  family  clings  to  that  optimism  but  feels  compelled  to  prepare  for 
the  end.  Because  surgeons  had  to  remove  part  of  his  stomach  to  slow  the 
cancer,  family  members  are  learning  how  to  clean  his  colostomy  bag,  how  to 
administer  pain  medication  and  operate  a feeding  tube. 

Barring  a swift  turn  of  fate,  they  want  to  bring  him  home  for  his  final 
days.  The  realistic  hope,  his  cousin  Lila  Kills  in  Sight  says  through 
tears,  is  that  he  can  leave  the  hospital  before  the  paralysis  of  winter. 

He  wants  to  get  outside  one  more  time. 

"He's  taken  this  cancer  and  he's  battling  it  every  day,  but  the 
government  wasn't  there  to  help  him.  For  them  to  have  saved  money,  it's 
costing  Waylon  his  life,"  she  says  of  the  IHS  policy  of  referring  only  the 
sickest  of  patients  to  private  hospitals,  which  she  thinks  allowed  his 
cancer  to  spread.  "You  get  so  discouraged  watching  your  loved  one  die.  I 
don't  think  people  can  understand  it  until  the  day  it  happens  to  them." 

Lila  Kills  In  Sight,  33,  says  that,  like  her  cousin,  she  has  possible 
symptoms  of  stomach  cancer.  IHS  repeatedly  gave  her  antacids.  After  months 
of  complaints,  she  says  her  cousin's  misery  sounded  the  alarm  that  got  her 
an  appointment  for  tests.  Results  are  pending. 

She  prays  that  such  attention  is  only  a beginning,  that  somehow  her 
cousin's  struggles  will  trigger  new  interest  in  Native  American  health. 

Waylon  Kills  In  Sight's  sister,  Eleanor  Larvie,  says  she,  too,  sees 
promise  in  the  family's  sorrow. 


"I  hope  above  all  else  Waylon  doesn't  die,  but  if  he  does  I hope  it's 
not  in  vain,"  she  says.  "I  hope  others  see  this,  and  someone  gets  more 
staff  at  that  hospital.  I hope  someone  cares  because  I don't  want  another 
family  to  go  through  what  we've  been  through.  It's  tragic." 

Other  Topics  in  this  article  are  as  follows: 

(You  really  do  want  to  check  out  the  whole  article.  The  facts  are 
there  for  all  to  read.  Hust-US  also  applies  to  Health  Care.) 

Living  sicker,  dying  younger:  Doctors  blame  poverty  for  health  problems 
indians  endure 

YANKTON  SIOUX  INDIAN  RESERVATION  - A two-decade  bout  with  diabetes  has 
steadily  sapped  life  from  Rosemary  Rouse's  73-year-old  frame.  She  needs  a 
wheelchair  now,  for  when  she  walks  the  disease  swells  her  ankles  so  badly 
that  infected  sores  burst  open. 

Small  clinics  in  cities  do  their  best  with  little  funding 

Tucked  into  a ground-floor  corner  of  an  apartment  building  on  the 
fringes  of  downtown  Sioux  Falls  is  a tiny  clinic  trying  to  fight  a health 
crisis . 

Cherokee  doctor  will  bridge  gap  between  native.  Western  healing 

Self-confidence  put  Chris  Hones  in  medical  school.  Fate  put  him  in  two 
cultures.  The  combination  leads  Hones  to  see  a role  for  himself  in 
translating  Western  medicine  to  Indian  patients. 

Woman  dreamed  of  becoming  doctor  since  fourth  grade 

VERMILLION  - The  Big  Foot  ride,  a horseback  trek  across  South  Dakota  the 
last  two  weeks  of  December,  commemorates  the  violent  death  of  Sitting  Bull 
and  the  subsequent  flight  of  Hunkpapa  and  Minneconju  tribal  members  that 
ended  tragically  in  the  Wounded  Knee  massacre  in  1890. 

Reservation  plague:  Preventable  deaths 

WINNER  - He's  buried  two  children  lost  in  a house  fire  and  a baby  who 
died  of  dehydration.  There  was  the  man,  too,  who  hanged  himself  and 
another  who  never  awoke  after  poisoning  his  own  body  with  alcohol.  All 
were  Native  American. 
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Water  Plan  Revised  to  Protect  Indian  Rights 
By  BEN  NEARY  | The  New  Mexican 
Thursday,  December  11,  2003 

In  response  to  public  comments,  state  officials  have  revised  the  proposed 
state  water  plan  to  give  greater  emphasis  to  protecting  American  Indian 
and  acequia  water  rights  and  to  securing  new  sources  of  water  to  ensure 
the  state's  continued  economic  growth. 

New  Mexico  Interstate  Stream  Engineer  Estevan  Lopez  announced  Wednesday 
that  the  final  version  of  the  plan  is  complete  and  scheduled  for 
consideration  next  week  by  the  Interstate  Stream  Commission. 

Gov.  Bill  Richardson,  in  one  of  his  first  acts  upon  taking  office  early 
this  year,  ordered  state  water  officials  to  develop  the  state  water  plan 
by  the  end  of  this  year.  The  continuing  drought  makes  water  planning 
critical,  he  said. 

In  developing  the  plan,  state  water  officials  held  meetings  around  the 
state  and  collected  public  comment  about  what  the  plan  should  address. 


However,  many  criticized  the  draft  version  of  the  plan  as  being  little 
more  than  a compendium  of  feel-good  statements. 

Lopez  said  Wednesday  the  revised  plan  is  much  improved  over  the  draft. 

"It's  really  important  for  us  to  get  control  of  our  water,"  Lopez  said. 
"What  are  we  going  to  do  if  the  drought  continues?  How  are  we  going  to 
make  sure  that  high-priority  uses  can  continue?  This  kind  of  lays  out  the 
policies  that  are  going  to  enable  us  to  do  that." 

Recent  years  of  low  precipitation  have  left  New  Mexico's  reservoirs  at 
low  levels. 

"We're  already  in  a pretty  dire  situation  over  the  precipitation  over 
the  last  two  years,  and  if  we  don't  get  any  significant  snowpack  this 
winter,  we're  going  to  be  in,  I would  say,  a dire  situation  for  our  water 
resources,"  Lopez  said. 

People  who  use  acequias,  or  traditional  irrigation  ditches,  expressed 
concern  that  the  draft  plan  called  for  pushing  a free-market  trade  in 
water  rights  that  would  allow  cities  and  others  to  buy  agricultural  water. 
Some  Indians,  likewise,  said  they  were  concerned  the  draft  didn't  express 
adequate  state  respect  for  their  sovereign  water  rights. 

The  revised  plan,  however,  says  the  state  will  respect  such  senior, 
traditional  water  rights.  "Nothing  in  the  State  Water  Plan  will  impair  or 
limit  the  claims  that  these  senior  water-rights  holders  assert,"  it  states. 

The  plan  also  calls  for  the  state  to  focus  on  developing  additional 
water  supplies  by  processes  such  as  desalination  of  salty  groundwater  and 
development  of  other  groundwater  that  lies  farther  from  river  systems. 

"We've  recognized  the  importance  of  water  in  terms  of  the  economic 
vitality  of  the  state,"  Lopez  said.  "The  fact  is  that  we  need  to  make  sure 
that  we  ...  have  adequate  drinking  water  for  everyone  in  the  state." 

The  state  is  preparing  to  cut  off  junior  water-rights  holders  on  the  San 
Duan  River  next  year  if  people  along  the  river  don't  agree  to  a shortage- 
sharing agreement  as  they  did  this  year,  Lopez  said.  The  state  is  also 
looking  at  the  Gallinas  River,  near  Las  Vegas,  N.M.,  and  other  critical 
areas  around  the  state  as  probable  areas  for  state  intervention  if 
necessary. 

The  New  Mexico  Interstate  Stream  Commission  is  scheduled  to  consider  the 
plan  at  its  meeting  Wednesday  in  Santa  Fe.  The  plan  is  available  at  the 
state  engineer's  Web  site  at  http://www.ose.state.nm.us. 
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Gorge  chinook  runs  look  strong 

Thursday,  December  11,  2003 

By  ALLEN  THOMAS,  Columbian  staff  writer 

Another  year  of  strong  spring  chinook  salmon  runs  are  forecast  for  the 
Wind  and  Klickitat  rivers  plus  Drano  Lake  in  the  Columbia  River  Gorge. 

The  Washington  Department  of  Fish  and  Wildlife  is  predicting  12,700 
adult  spring  chinook  will  enter  the  Columbia  River  destined  for  the  Wind 
River  in  Skamania  County. 

The  forecast  is  for  8,400  adult  chinook  headed  for  nearby  Drano  Lake. 

The  lake  is  a 300-acre  backwater  of  the  Columbia  River  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Little  White  Salmon  River. 

State  fish  biologist  Rich  Pettit  said  the  prediction  is  for  3,500  adult 
spring  chinook  to  return  to  the  Klickitat  River. 

The  combined  forecast  of  24,600  compares  with  returns  of  49,700  in  2002 
and  36,000  in  2003. 


Pettit  said  the  forecast  for  the  total  spring  Chinook  run  upstream  of 
Bonneville  Dam  will  be  public  next  week,  and  is  expected  to  be  second  only 
to  the  416,000  return  of  2001. 

Sport-fishing  seasons  are  expected  to  be  similar  to  those  of  2003  for 
the  Wind,  Drano  and  Klickitat.  Sports  seasons  have  to  be  dovetailed  with 
tribal  fishing  needs  upstream  of  Bonneville  Dam. 

All  three  mid-Columbia  waters  will  have  surplus  spring  Chinook. 

Carson  National  Fish  Hatchery  on  the  upper  Wind  River  needs  1,200  adults 
back,  while  Little  White  Salmon  National  Fish  Hatchery  needs  1,200  and 
Klickitat  Salmon  Hatchery  needs  700. 

Trollers  in  100  or  more  boats  a morning  pull  Magnum  Wiggle  Warts, 
herring  or  prawn  spinners  in  Drano  Lake  and  at  the  mouth  of  the  Wind  River 
in  April  and  May. 

Later  in  the  season,  angling  from  shore  is  big  in  the  Wind  River  canyon 
and  even  upstream  near  Carson  hatchery. 

Construction  has  started  on  the  long-awaited  $1 . 23-million  expansion  of 
the  Drano  Lake  boat  ramp. 

Todd  LeFevre  of  the  Skamania  County  Department  of  Public  Works  said  the 
ramp  will  be  closed  through  March  31  while  18,000  cubic  yards  of  fill  are 
added  and  the  approach  off  state  Highway  14  modified. 

The  existing  ramp  and  parking  will  be  open  in  April  and  May. 

The  facility  will  be  closed  to  all  recreational  use  in  Dune  and  Duly. 

The  new  ramp  will  open  for  public  use  with  limited  facilities  about  Aug. 
1,  LeFevre  said. 

Fishing  slows  in  Dune  and  Duly  then  heats  up  in  August  for  steelhead  and 
in  September  for  fall  Chinook  and  coho. 

Last  week,  the  department  announced  its  forecasts  for  the  three  lower 
Columbia  tributaries  in  Washington  with  spring  Chinook  salmon  runs. 

Those  numbers  are  15,900  in  the  Cowlitz  River,  6,000  in  the  Kalama  River 
and  5,400  in  the  Lewis  River.  If  those  returns  materialize,  they  will  be 
the  best  in  many  years. 
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One  Nation,  One  Protest 
December  2003 
By  Craig  Henry 

OKLAHOMA  CITY  - Demonstrators  from  across  the  state,  including  many 
Native  American  college  students,  gathered  outside  the  annual  Oklahoma 
Farm  Bureau  conference  here  Sunday  to  protest  One  Nation,  a national 
organization  opposed  to  tribal  sovereignty. 

"We  found  out  about  Farm  Bureau's  involvement  with  the  anti-Indian 
sovereignty  organization.  One  Nation,"  said  DoKay  Dowell,  head  of  the 
Eagle  and  Condor  Indigenous  Peoples'  Alliance,  one  of  the  groups 
participating  in  the  protest.  "Our  reason  for  being  here  is  to  let  people 
know  what  Farm  Bureau  is,  what  it  really  is." 

One  demonstrator  held  a sign  that  read,  "One  Nation=Corporate  KKK." 

In  addition  to  Dowell's  group,  based  in  Tahlequah,  Okla.,  members  of  the 
University  of  Oklahoma  Chapter  of  United  National  Indian  Tribal  Youth 
(UNITY),  plus  several  staff  and  faculty  members  from  OU,  were  among  the 
more  than  two  dozen  protesters. 

One  Nation  is  sponsored  by  the  Oklahoma  Farm  Bureau  and  many  other 
companies  and  individuals.  Its  Web  site  claims  One  Nation  is  "currently 
representing  more  than  200,000  people." 

One  Nation's  goal,  according  to  its  Web  site,  is  to  "push  back  against 
the  massive  expansion  of  tribal  authority  and  the  various  disruptions  and 


inequities  created  by  sovereignty-based  policies  . . . (and)  to  correct 
inequities  created  by  virtue  of  special  treatment  afforded  businesses  and 
industries  owned  by  Native  American  tribes." 

The  group's  co-chair,  leramy  Rich,  who  is  also  the  public  policy 
director  for  the  Oklahoma  Farm  Bureau,  disputes  the  characterization  of 
One  Nation's  opposition  to  tribal  sovereignty  as  "anti-Indian."  He  told 
the  Native  American  Times:  "It's  not  correct.  The  group  we're  involved  in 
is  in  no  way  anti-Indian."  Rich  could  not  be  reached  for  comment  for  this 
story. 

Allegation  of  Abuse 

One  Nation's  national  director,  Barbara  Lindsay,  says  the  organization 
does  not  object  to  Native  Americans  but  to  the  sovereign  governmental 
powers  of  tribes. 

"Some,  not  all,  but  some  tribal  leaders  are  abusing  their  sovereign 
powers,"  Lindsay  said  in  a telephone  interview  from  California.  "There  is 
no  need  for  additional  government  that  we  don't  have  a voice  in." 

Lindsay  describes  herself  on  the  One  Nation  Web  site  as  an  enrolled 
member  of  the  Western  Cherokee  Nation  of  Arkansas  & Missouri.  The  group, 
headquartered  in  Paragould,  Ark.,  is  not  recognized  as  a tribe  by  the 
federal  government;  neither  is  it  a state-recognized  tribe  by  Arkansas  or 
Missouri . 

However,  Chief  Lola  Smith  Scholl  said  in  a telephone  interview  that 
she's  on  the  verge  of  submitting  application  for  federal  recognition  of 
the  Western  Cherokee  Nation,  whose  enrollment  she  puts  at  about  30,000 
members.  Scholl  confirmed  that  Lindsay  is  an  enrolled  member. 

A major  concern  of  One  Nation,  according  to  Lindsay,  is  the  purchase  of 
land  by  tribes  outside  their  reservations  and  claiming  jurisdiction  over 
those  lands. 

"We  want  them  to  be  economically  prosperous,  but  they  don't  have  to  take 
away  land  from  non-tribal  members,"  Lindsay  said.  "Tribal  leaders  and 
members  should  respect  the  law  of  the  land.  They  cannot  regulate  non- 
Indian  land  and  businesses.  It's  just  not  fair." 

Dowell  of  the  Eagle  and  Condor  Indigenous  Peoples'  Alliance  says  One 
Nation's  views  are  at  best  uninformed. 

"They  jump  out  there  and  say  these  things  because  it  comes  out  of  their 
true  racist  beings,  and  they  do  it  without  checking  facts,"  Dowell  said. 

Dowell  added  that  One  Nation  and  the  Oklahoma  Farm  Bureau  also  are 
"lobbying  for  English-only  legislation,  trying  to  repeal  the  Voting  Rights 
Act,  opposing  the  ERA  (Equal  Rights  Amendment)  and  anti-environmental 
legislation . " 

'Outrageous'  Claims 

Lindsay  called  the  One  Nation  protesters  and  their  claims  "outrageous." 

"We  are  the  one's  being  wronged  here,"  she  said.  "We're  the  defendants, 
not  the  aggressors." 

Another  major  objection  of  One  Nation  is  tax-exempt  land  owned  by  tribes. 
Lindsay  says  tribes  are  taking  away  money  from  the  state  that  could  be 
used  for  educational  purposes  because  they  do  not  pay  property  taxes. 

But  according  to  the  Cherokee  Nation's  Web  site,  in  2002  the  tribe 
committed  38  percent  of  its  revenue  from  the  sale  of  Cherokee  Nation 
license  plates  to  help  fund  public  schools  within  its  jurisdiction.  The 
tribe  reportedly  committed  $1.2  million  in  2002  alone. 

Rick  Abraham,  the  environmental  consultant  for  PACE  International  Union, 
was  also  present  at  the  demonstration. 

"I'm  down  here  today  representing  myself  and  the  PACE  International 
Union  because  of  the  policies  of  the  Farm  Bureau  and  One  Nation,"  Abraham 
said.  "They  are  anti-union,  anti-environment,  and  I think  they  are 
certainly  anti-Native  American.  The  fact  that  they  want  to  take  away  the 
sovereignty  rights  of  Native  Americans  is  outrageous." 

Lindsay  says  One  Nation  wants  tribal  members  to  be  prosperous  and  to 
rise  out  of  poverty  but  that  tribal  governments  are  an  obstacle  to  that. 

"When  are  we  going  to  end  the  disputing  and  honor  the  peace  treaties 
that  we  signed?"  Lindsay  asked. 


Craig  Henry,  Cherokee,  attends  the  University  of  Oklahoma  in  Norman. 

He  is  a 2001  graduate  of  the  Freedom  Forum's  American  Indian  Journalism 
Institute.  Henry  is  the  public  relations  officer  of  the  University  of 
Oklahoma  Chapter  of  United  National  Indian  Tribal  Youth  (UNITY),  which 
took  part  in  the  protest. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Reznet. 

Reznet  is  a project  of  The  University  of  Montana  School  of  Journalism 
and  the  Robert  C.  Maynard  Institute  for  Journalism  Education. 
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New  head  of  Oklahoma  State  Chamber  a member  of  One  Nation  group 
Nichols  member  of  Oklahoma  Independent  Petroleum  Association 
OKLAHOMA  CITY  OK 
Sam  Lewin 
December  11,  2003 

The  new  chairman-elect  of  the  Oklahoma  State  Chamber  is  a member  of  one 
of  the  groups  that  strongly  supports,  even  helped  create,  the  anti-tribal 
sovereignty  organization  One  Nation.  The  Oklahoma  State  Chamber  describes 
itself  as  "Oklahoma's  association  of  business  and  industry." 

One  Nation  officials  say  the  goal  of  the  organization  is  to  "raise 
public  awareness  of  the  growing  threat  to  our  state's  economic  future 
posed  by  the  unprecedented  expansion  of  the  power  of  the  Native  American 
tribes...  we  refuse  to  be  intimidated  by  the  scare  tactics  of  these  tribes 
whose  leaders  do  nothing  for  their  constituents  and  are  puffed  up  with 
their  own  sense  of  self  importance." 

The  Oklahoma  Independent  Petroleum  Association  is  a founding  member  of 
One  Nation.  J.  Larry  Nichols,  the  state  chamber's  new  chairman-elect,  is  a 
member  of  OIPA's  board  of  directors.  He  will  take  over  chairman-elect 
duties  at  the  state  chamber  next  year. 

Nichols  is  also  the  chairman  and  chief  executive  officer  of  Devon  Energy 
Corporation,  listed  in  the  American  Stock  Exchange  as  the  largest  U.S.- 
based  independent  oil  and  gas  exploration  company. 

Reached  for  comment  by  the  Native  American  Times,  Nichols  said  he  does 
not  know  enough  about  One  Nation  to  comment. 

"I  don't  know  enough  to  talk  about  it, "Nichols  said.  "There  is 
considerable  confusion  over  what  the  ultimate  goal  of  Indian  sovereignty 
is.  One  hears  a variety  of  Indian  representatives  saying  a variety  of 
things" 

Nichols  is  also  a member  of  many  other  state  and  national  organizations. 
One  Nation  has  caused  concern  among  tribal  leaders  since  its  inception 
earlier  this  year. 

Leaford  Bearskin,  Chief  of  the  Wyandotte  Nation,  said  One  Nation  "is 
loaded  with  falsehoods  bordering  on  extreme  racism  and  inflammatory 
statements  that  can  only  lead  to  a cancellation  of  all  efforts  we  have 
made  toward  improving  relationships  between  our  two  sovereign  governments. 

"A  group  like  this  could  set  back  race  relations  for  20  years,"  said  Jim 
Gray,  Principal  Chief  of  the  Osage  Tribe. 

In  addition  to  the  OIPA,  One  Nation  includes  three  other  groups:  the 
Southern  Oklahoma  Water  Alliance,  Oklahoma  Farm  Bureau,  Oklahoma  Petroleum 
Marketers  Association.  One  Nation  claims  180,000  members.  The  Farm 
Bureau's  annual  meeting  last  month  was  the  target  of  protests  staged  by  Jo 
Kay  Dowell  and  others  who  are  opposed  to  the  Farm  Bureau's  support  for  One 
Nation . 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2003  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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The  Whisper 

The  Indian  Gossip  Column 
ANYTOWN  OK 
December  11,  2003 

The  Whisper  always  thought  One  Nation  was  a castle  built  on  sand.  Now  it 
appears  the  group  may  be  losing  members  and  support. 

At  the  annual  convention  of  the  Farm  Bureau,  Native  American  protestors 
railed  against  the  group's  support  of  the  anti-Indian  One  Nation  group. 

Some  were  appalled  and  embarrassed.  Some  members  didn't  know  they  were 
opposing  Indian  people.  Some  want  to  pull  out. 

Groups  opposing  water  sales  to  Texas  were  early  supporters  of  One  Nation. 
It  seems  they  are  now  saying  they  were  misled  by  One  Nation  organizers. 

They  didn't  know  they  were  signing  on  to  a racist  organization.  They  are 
wanting  out  from  what  we  hear. 

Some  who  signed  on  early  believe  the  anti-Indian  group  was  formed  to 
create  jobs  for  the  organizers.  Supporters  believe  Mke  Cantrell  has  fanned 
the  flames  of  racism  to  create  a bundle  of  cash  for  him  to  spend  and  pay 
himself. 

Sad  to  hear  Cleata  Deathridge  Mitchell  is  running  legal  interference  for 
One  Nation.  She  was  once  known  as  a friend  to  Native  Americans  when  she 
was  in  the  legislature.  Ever  wonder  what  Nation  One  Nation  is  talking 
about?  Must  be  the  one  with  no  Indians  in  it. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2003  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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COLUMNIST  DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD: 

December  brings  thoughts  of  Sitting  Bull's  death 

It  might  have  been  snowing,  like  it  is  today,  when  tribal  police  set  out 
to  arrest  Sitting  Bull  on  Dec.  15,  1890,  at  the  Grand  River  in  South 
Dakota.  He  was  one  of  the  chiefs  and  holy  men  of  the  Hunkpapa  Lakota 
people.  He  was  killed  at  a place  where  I've  spent  a week  every  summer  for 
the  last  11  years. 

There  are  conflicting  stories  among  those  who  write  about  Sitting  Bull, 
but  this  is  the  most  common  and  is  my  edited  version. 

Most  reports  of  that  fateful  day  say  Dames  McLaughlin,  who  was 
superintendent  of  the  Standing  Rock  agency,  sent  about  43  Lakota  police 
officers  to  arrest  Sitting  Bull  at  his  cabin  near  the  Grand  River.  He  was 
dragged  from  his  cabin  and  in  the  fray,  shot  and  killed. 

His  crime?  Fear  among  the  whites  that  he  would  instigate  another 
uprising  like  the  1876  Battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn,  where  the  Lakota 
fought  and  defeated  Lt.  Col.  George  Armstrong  Custer.  Most  experts  will 
tell  you  Sitting  Bull  may  have  been  at  the  battle,  but  he  was  not  the  war 
chief.  It  was,  however,  his  vision  of  soldiers  falling  from  the  sky, 
foretelling  the  Lakota  victory,  that  provided  the  warriors  with 
inspiration . 


After  the  battle.  Sitting  Bull  and  a small  band  of  his  people  moved  to 
Canada  out  of  the  way  of  the  gatheringU.S.  military  forces.  When  he 
returned  from  Canada,  he  was  ordered  to  stay  on  the  reservation.  In  1885, 
he  was  allowed  to  join  Buffalo  Bill's  Wild  West  Show,  where  he  earned  $50 
a week  for  riding  once  around  the  arena.  He  was  billed  as  "the  slayer  of 
Gen.  Custer." 

Ironically,  William  F.  Cody,  "Buffalo  Bill,"  the  owner  of  the  show,  was 
an  Army  scout  after  the  Battle  of  the  Little  Big  Horn.  He  also  bragged 
that  he  killed  4,280  buffalo  in  seventeen  months.  The  wanton  killing  of 
the  buffalo  on  the  Plains  caused  famine  among  the  Native  people.  That 
slaughter  was  one  of  the  reasons  the  Lakota  went  to  war. 

Sitting  Bull  only  stayed  with  the  show  for  four  months.  He  couldn't 
tolerate  white  society,  reports  said,  but  he  did  shake  hands  with 
President  Grover  Cleveland.  He  took  that  as  evidence  that  he  still  was 
regarded  as  a great  chief. 

It  is  said  Sitting  Bull's  only  wish  was  to  be  left  alone  and  to  be  able 
to  live  peacefully  with  his  two  wives  and  children.  His  cabin  near  the 
Grand  River  seemed  to  provide  that  solace. 

Even  though  he  chose  not  to  learn  the  white  man's  ways  or  be  a part  of 
their  Christian  religion,  he  did  send  his  children  to  a nearby  Christian 
school  to  be  educated  because  he  wanted  them  to  learn  to  read  and  write.  I 
travel  to  that  place  where  he  was  killed  every  year  for  a Lakota  ceremony 
called  Sundance.  It  isn't  an  easy  pilgrimage.  The  journey  begins  on 
interstates  29  and  94,  then  onto  a road  that  turns  into  two  lanes. 
Eventually  the  two  lanes  turn  into  gravel  and  then  graded  dirt.  Finally, 
you  take  a winding  prairie  dirt  road  that  weaves  sideways  and  up  and  down 
through  the  bench  lands  above  the  Grand  River. 

I image  Sitting  Bull  must  have  been  most  impressed  with  that  first  view 
of  the  place  where  he  was  born.  You  are  standing  hundreds  of  feet  above 
the  valley.  When  it  rains,  that  steep  downhill  road  of  clay  and  gumbo 
turns  into  a muddy  slide.  There  are  plum,  buffalo  berry  and  chokecherry 
trees  on  each  side.  The  pungent  smell  of  brush  sage  tickles  your  nose  as 
does  the  dust  that  the  car  kicks  up. 

Sitting  Bull's  cabin  sits  several  feet  from  the  river.  When  we're  there 
in  the  summer,  the  river  is  small  and  girlish.  It  giggles  and  runs  a 
winding  path  south.  The  log  cabin  sits  among  the  trees.  Some  trees  are 
tall  and  reach  far  above  the  cabin.  There  are  good  stands  of  willow,  too. 
These  trees  surely  witnessed  the  killing  of  Sitting  Bull  - the  time  when 
his  blood  turned  the  earth  red  beneath  their  trunks. 

The  Sundance  leader  is  one  of  Sitting  Bull's  relatives.  He  had  a vision 
that  would  turn  Sitting  Bull's  old  homestead  a site  of  a Sundance.  That 
was  many  years  ago.  The  ceremony  is  sustained  by  the  prayers  of  those 
faithful  to  the  Sundance. 

That  was  a time  in  history  for  Native  people  that  is  painful  - though  I 
do  wonder  sometimes  if  the  enemies  of  Sitting  Bull's  time  were  easier  than 
they  are  today.  Native  people  knew  the  enemy  by  name  back  then  and  how  to 
deal  with  them. 

Today,  our  enemies  are  subtle.  They  are  diseases  such  as  diabetes, 
cancer  and  alcoholism  and  social  ills  such  as  racism. 

Yellow  Bird  writes  columns  Tuesday  and  Saturday.  Reach  her  at  780-1228, 
(800)  477-6572  ext.  228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald.com. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Grand  Forks  Herald/Grand  Forks,  ND. 
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Climate  an  issue  of  rights,  Inuit  say 
By  CHRISTINE  BOYD 

Thursday,  December  11,  2003  - Page  A7 

The  world's  Inuit  intend  to  launch  a human-rights  case  against  the  United 
States,  condemning  its  role  in  the  global  warming  that  they  say  threatens 
them  with  extinction. 

Inuit  Circumpolar  Conference,  which  represents  the  155,000  people  who 
live  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  argues  that  Washington  has  violated  their 
rights  by  refusing  to  sign  the  Kyoto  accord  and  resisting  attempts  to 
lower  the  country's  emissions  of  greenhouse  gases,  especially  carbon 
dioxide. 

It  intends  to  invite  the  Inter-American  Commission  on  Human  Rights  to 
observe  first-hand  how  the  Inuit  way  of  life  is  being  destroyed  as  the  Far 
North,  particularly  the  sea  ice  the  Inuit  use  to  hunt  key  parts  of  their 
diets,  melts  away. 

"What  is  at  stake  here  is  the  cultural  survival  of  the  Inuit  as  a people, 
" Sheila  Watt-Cloutier , the  group's  chairwoman,  warned  a United  Nations 
meeting  on  climate  change  in  Milan  yesterday. 

The  conference  was  the  first  since  Russia  began  flip-flopping  over 
whether  it  would  sign  the  1997  accord.  Under  the  protocol's  rules,  it  must 
be  ratified  by  industrialized  countries  accounting  for  at  least  55  per 
cent  of  the  world's  greenhouse-gas  emissions,  as  of  1990,  before  it 
becomes  binding. 

So  far,  120  countries  accounting  for  44  per  cent  of  emissions  have 
signed  on,  while  the  United  States  --  which  produces  36  per  cent  --  loudly 
backed  out  two  years  ago,  with  President  George  W.  Bush  announcing  he 
feared  U.S.  industry  would  be  hurt  if  it  met  the  treaty's  reduction  goals. 
Kyoto  will  die  if  Russia,  which  produces  17  per  cent  of  global  emissions, 
does  not  sign. 

Ms.  Watt-Cloutier  said  her  organization  was  not  invoking  the  threat  of 
the  Washington-based  commission,  similar  to  the  European  court  of  human 
rights,  in  an  "adversarial  spirit."  The  commission  has  no  enforcement 
powers  if  it  rules  against  the  U.S.  government,  but  the  Inuit  hope  the 
case  will  draw  attention  to  their  plight. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Bell  Globemedia  Publishing  Inc.  All  Rights  Reserved 
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Nault  casualty  of  cabinet  changes 
By  Mike  Aiken 
For  the  Miner  and  News 
December  13,  2003 

Andy  Mitchell  has  been  named  the  new  Minister  for  Indian  and  Northern 
Affairs  in  Paul  Martin's  cabinet,  replacing  Kenora-Rainy  River  MP  Bob 
Nault,  while  Denis  Coderre  will  take  on  the  responsibility  for  settling 
Indian  Residential  School  claims,  as  well  as  Metis  issues. 

In  what  amounts  to  a massive  facelift,  old  cabinet  stalwarts  such  as 
John  Manley  and  Sheila  Copps,  both  from  Ontario,  have  been  replaced  by 
Anne  McLellan  and  Ralph  Goodale,  who  are  from  the  West. 

Those  who  stayed,  but  shifted  responsibilities  are  Lucienne  Robillard, 
who  moves  from  Treasury  Board  to  Industry,  Pierre  Pettigrew,  who  shifts 
from  intergovernmental  affairs  to  health. 

Thunder  Bay  MP  and  Martin  loyalist  3oe  Comuzzi  gets  his  just  reward,  as 
he  becomes  the  new  head  of  FedNor  (Federal  Economic  Development  Initiative 
for  Northern  Ontario). 

3im  Peterson  of  Toronto  inherits  the  softwood  lumber  negotiations  as 


minister  for  international  trade,  while  cabinet  newcomer  Dim  Efford  of 
Newfoundland  tackles  Natural  Resources. 

Nault,  who  was  on  the  bubble  for  much  of  the  transition  period,  seemed 
to  get  a bit  of  a boost  when  the  date  was  moved  up  from  February  to  mid- 
December  . 

However,  his  ties  to  the  old  regime  under  lean  Chretien  and  his 
controversial  push  to  reform  the  Indian  Act  seemed  to  have  sealed  his  fate, 
as  he  was  left  off  the  list  of  the  new  cabinet. 

Rather  than  being  amidst  the  trappings  of  Rideau  Hall,  Nault  celebrated 
his  16th  wedding  anniversary  at  home  with  his  wife  and  family. 

"I  want  to  congratulate  the  new  prime  minister  and  his  cabinet,"  he  said 
in  a press  release  Friday.  "I  am  certain  that  they  will  approach  their  new 
tasks  with  professionalism  and  energy." 

Nault  also  repeated  his  intention  to  seek  the  nomination  for  the  riding 
in  the  upcoming  election. 

The  list  of  parliamentary  secretaries,  who  would  gain  new  power  as 
members  of  the  powerful  Privy  Council,  had  not  yet  been  released  at  press 
time,  so  it  wasn't  known  if  Nault  was  included  on  that  list. 

Some  former  cabinet  ministers,  such  as  Manley  and  Copps,  had  also 
received  offers  of  appointments.  Again,  there  was  no  word  of  such  an  offer 
for  the  Kenora-Rainy  River  MP,  as  of  early  this  morning. 

As  some  pundits  had  predicted,  Martin  kept  some  experienced  hands  to 
steady  his  new  government.  They  include  David  Anderson,  who  remains  in 
Environment,  Bill  Graham,  who  keeps  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Claudette 
Bradshaw,  who  stays  with  Labour. 

Reg  Alcock  takes  over  Treasury  Board,  while  another  Winnipeg  MP,  Rey 
Pagtakhan,  retained  his  seat  and  cabinet  by  moving  over  to  Western 
Economic  Diversification. 

The  Kenora-Rainy  River  MP,  who  has  15  years  experience  on  the  Hill, 
including  the  last  four  as  Minister  of  Indian  and  Northern  Affairs,  was 
not  available  for  comment  Friday. 

During  that  time,  he  came  to  national  attention  through  his  attempt  to 
pass  the  controversial  First  Nations  Governance  Act,  also  known  as  Bill  C- 
-7,  as  part  of  a trio  of  bills  designed  to  overhaul  the  Indian  Act. 

While  heavily  criticized  by  aboriginal  leaders  from  coast-to-coast  for 
his  attempt  to  modernize  a colonial-era  document,  Nault  persisted  on  the 
grounds  that  bands  needed  to  formalize  fundamental  tools  before  becoming 
self-sufficient.  These  included  such  things  as  written  codes  for  election 
procedures,  land-use  planning  and  the  creation  of  an  ombudsman's  office. 

The  Kenora-Rainy  River  riding  is  one  of  the  largest  in  Canada  in  terms 
of  geography.  It  also  has  a large  concentration  of  First  Nations, 
containing  a total  of  51.  In  an  effort  to  meet  the  promise  made  by  former 
Prime  Minister  lean  Chretien  in  his  last  Throne  Speech,  which  was  to  close 
the  gap  between  aboriginal  communities  and  the  rest  of  Canada,  Nault 
increased  spending  on  economic  development  from  $25  million  to  $125 
million,  which  in  turn  resulted  in  more  than  $400  million  in  financing  for 
aboriginal  communities  across  the  country. 

Governance,  accountability  and  transparency  have  also  been  buzzwords  of 
his  four-year  term.  While  the  ill-fated  governance  act  died  on  the  order 
paper  during  the  last  parliamentary  session,  his  department  nevertheless 
started  pilot  projects  in  more  than  half  of  the  First  Nations,  investing 
close  to  $5  million  on  such  things  as  the  development  of  election  codes, 
financial  management  systems  and  means  of  redress.  He  also  helped  with  the 
creation  of  the  First  Nations  Government  Institute  in  Vancouver,  which 
will  help  blend  modern  tools  of  government  with  traditional  ways. 

Before  his  promotion  to  cabinet,  he  served  as  parliamentary  secretary 
for  labour,  as  well  as  human  resources  development.  He  has  also  served  on 
several  committees,  such  as  health,  natural  resources  and  a special 
committee  on  CN  commercialization,  a fitting  appointment  considering  his 
previous  post  as  president  of  the  local  railroad  union. 

While  in  opposition  during  the  Mulroney  years,  Nault  served  as  associate 
critic  for  labour  and  aboriginal  affairs,  as  well  as  energy,  mines  and 
resources.  During  that  time  he  was  also  chairman  of  the  Northern  Ontario 
Liberal  Caucus. 

"Five  years  in  opposition  did  me  a lot  of  good,"  he  said.  "I  spent  a 


great  deal  of  time  figuring  out  how  Parliament  works,  because  I always 
figured  that  it  would  make  it  easier  to  do  my  job.  I'm  not  sure  I would 
have  been  able  to  do  that  if  I were  in  government  and  under  pressure." 

After  serving  three  terms  on  city  council,  he  was  approached  to  win  back 
the  riding  for  the  Liberals,  after  their  first  defeat  in  40  years. 

Nault  had  just  married  Lana  lardine  a few  months  before  hitting  the 
campaign  trail.  The  couple  have  two  children,  Daniel  and  Samantha. 

Originally  born  in  Richer,  Manitoba,  the  Nault  family  moved  to  Kenora 
when  he  was  10,  including  his  nine  brothers  and  sisters. 

After  a career  in  junior  hockey  and  stints  at  both  the  University  of 
Winnipeg  and  the  University  of  Alberta,  he  joined  the  railroad,  eventually 
emerging  as  union  president. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Kenora  Daily  Miner  and  News. 
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B.C.  Appeals  Court  overturns  financial  ruling  on  residential  schools 
December  12,  2003 

VANCOUVER  (CP)  - A 1998  landmark  court  ruling  on  native  residential 
school  abuse  that  meant  churches  could  be  liable  for  potentially  millions 
of  dollars  in  compensation  to  victims  of  abuse  has  been  unanimously 
overturned  by  the  B.C.  Court  of  Appeal. 

The  ruling  by  five  Appeal  Court  justices  makes  the  government  100-per- 
cent  liable  for  compensation  due  to  former  students  involved  in  seven 
cases  in  which  the  trial  judge  found  "allegations  of  pedophilic  sexual 
assault  to  have  been  established." 

The  trial  judge  had  concluded  that  Canada  and  the  United  Church  were 
jointly  liable,  with  Canada  assuming  75  per  cent  of  the  liability  and  the 
church  the  rest. 

But  in  the  appeal  ruling  released  Thursday,  Dustice  William  Esson  wrote 
there  have  been  "significant  developments"  since  the  lower  court's 
judgment,  including  a judgment  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 

"It  appears  that  the  fact  that  the  church  is  in  the  category  of  a non- 
profit charitable  organization  is  one  which  weights  in  favour  of  not 
imposing  vicarious  liability  upon  it  in  circumstances  where,  as  in  this 
case,  the  injured  party  can  make  full  recovery  from  Canada,"  Esson  wrote. 

Keith  Howard,  a spokesman  for  the  B.C.  Conference  of  the  United  Church, 
said  the  church  had  no  intention  of  abandoning  its  responsibilities  even 
if  it  appeared  to  be  off  the  hook  financially. 

"What  both  B.C.  and  the  national  (church)  are  committed  to  is  that 
irrespective  of  what  is  found  on  the  financial  part,  to  try  and  deal  with 
the  relationships  and  the  hurt  that  we  heard  expressed  during  the  trial," 
said  Howard. 

He  said  the  United  Church  wants  to  "continue  to  work  at  efforts  towards 
reconciliation  and  try  to  make  sure  we  respond  to  people's  particular 
needs . " 

Nicole  Dauz,  spokeswoman  for  a federal  government  department  known  as 
Indian  Residential  School  Resolution  Canada,  said  the  government  would 
comment  later. 

"The  government  is  still  reviewing  it.  We're  taking  careful 
consideration  to  review  the  entire  reasons  before  commenting  on  it." 

The  decision  dealt  strictly  with  the  United  Church  but  it  has 
implications  for  the  Anglican  and  Roman  Catholic  churches  which  also  ran 
residential  schools  where  sexual  and  physical  abuse  took  place. 

The  Anglican  church  in  British  Columbia  declined  comment. 

"We  await  a formal  comment  from  the  national  church's  spokespeople . This 


is  a national  issue/'  Gordon  Lee,  chairman  of  the  church's  Honouring  Our 
Commitment  campaign,  said  in  a prepared  statement. 

He  said  Anglicans  entered  into  a binding  agreement  with  the  federal 
government  and  promised  to  provide  funds  for  residential  school  survivors 
through  that  agreement.  The  money  is  going  to  survivors  and  not  to  fund 
litigation  or  dispute  resolution  costs. 

The  local  campaign,  said  Lee,  is  to  raise  funds  to  help  survivors  of  the 
residential  schools  system. 

"What  the  Anglican  Church  has  done  is  the  responsible  and  moral  course," 
said  Lee.  "The  decision  to  help  survivors  was  taken  as  a moral,  not  a 
legal,  obligation." 

Copyright  c.  2003,  CANOE,  a division  of  Netgraphe  Inc. 
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Mahnomen,  White  Earth  to  sign  policing  agreement  today 
Robert  Franklin,  Star  Tribune 
December  11,  2003 

Two  years  ago,  Mahnomen  County  ended  a cooperative  law  enforcement 
agreement  with  the  White  Earth  Indian  Reservation  in  northwestern 
Minnesota.  Tribal  police  were  spending  too  much  time  patrolling  Hwy.  59 
and  not  enough  on  community  policing,  the  then-sheriff  said. 

Today  the  county  and  the  White  Earth  Band  of  Chippewa  are  to  sign  a new 
agreement  that  will  change  the  way  laws  are  enforced  in  the  reservation- 
dominated  county.  And  it  will  give  tribal  police  primary  responsibility 
for  the  county's  most  notorious  trouble  spot  for  crime  and  drugs. 

The  pact  also  will  end  a bifurcated  law  enforcement  system  under  which 
sheriff's  deputies  couldn't  give  traffic  tickets  to  Indians  and  tribal 
police  didn't  have  clear  criminal  arrest  powers. 

The  changes  will  enhance  a movement  by  federal,  state,  local  and  tribal 
officials  to  fight  gangs  and  drugs  on  northern  Minnesota  reservations,  U.S. 
Attorney  Thomas  Heffelfinger  said.  Some  of  those  drugs  make  their  way  to 
the  Twin  Cities  area,  and  the  agreement  "is  a real  great  step  for  the 
whole  region,"  Heffelfinger  said. 

He  expects  to  attend  a ceremony  today  in  which  county  and  tribal 
officials  will  sign  the  agreement  at  the  Shooting  Star  Casino  in  Mahnomen. 
So  will  Kenith  Bergeron,  a U.S.  Dustice  Department  conciliation  specialist 
who  mediated  negotiations  for  the  agreement. 

The  White  Earth  Reservation  sprawls  across  all  of  Mahnomen  County  and 
parts  of  Becker  and  Clearwater  counties.  Becker  County  has  had  an 
agreement  with  tribal  police  for  years,  but  Clearwater  dropped  out  along 
with  Mahnomen  in  2001.  It  will  watch  Mahnomen's  progress  under  the  new 
pact,  Clearwater  Sheriff  Dennis  Trandem  said. 

Heffelfinger  said  the  reservation  is  such  a patchwork  of  ownership  and 
jurisdiction  that  "in  some  places  . . . you  practically  have  to  have  a GPS 
system  to  figure  out  whether  its  Indian  or  non-Indian  land.  That's  not  a 
good  way  to  practice  police  work." 

New  cooperation 

Even  before  the  agreement,  there  was  enhanced  cooperation  among 
Mahnomen's  law  agencies. 

Brad  Athman,  who  was  elected  sheriff  last  year,  stationed  a deputy  to 
work  with  tribal  police  in  Nay-Tah-Waush . With  about  450  residents,  it's 
the  largest  predominantly  Indian  village  on  the  reservation  and  has 
accounted  for  as  much  as  85  percent  of  county  crime,  said  Athman  and  White 
Earth  Police  Chief  Bill  Brunelle. 


Under  today's  agreement.  White  Earth  police  will  have  primary 
responsibility  for  law  enforcement  there,  but  the  deputy  will  remain. 

"As  a tribal  entity,  we  could  establish  better  rapport,  better 
relationships,  working  together  more  effectively  in  the  community  with 
tribal  members,"  Brunelle  said.  "People  would  feel  at  that  point  that  they 
have  a stake." 

The  State  Patrol  will  have  primary  responsibility  for  patrolling  state 
highways,  Athman  said,  and  the  changes  will  allow  for  more  sheriff's 
patrolling  of  the  county's  eastern  townships. 

It  has  taken  about  two  years  to  get  past  old  feelings  and  into  a new 
agreement,  which  was  canceled  under  Sheriff  Richard  Rooney,  who  has  since 
retired . 

Athman  explained:  "Under  the  last  agreement,  no  responsibility  or 
ownership  was  given  to  White  Earth  police,  and  that  caused  a number  of 
problems.  They  were  here,  they  were  there,  they  were  everywhere  and  they 
were  nowhere." 

Brunelle  said  his  officers  did  concentrate  on  communities  such  as  Nay- 
Tah-Waush,  but  because  of  alcohol-related  crashes  "we  needed  to  clean  up 
our  highways  as  well.  We  had  people  getting  killed  on  our  highways  at  a 
higher  rate  than  most  of  Minnesota." 

Mahnomen  has  13  sworn  sheriff's  officers  for  the  county.  White  Earth  has 
18  state-licensed  officers  for  the  entire  reservation. 

The  nine-page  agreement  spells  out  responsibilities  for  referring  cases 
to  state  or  tribal  courts,  cooperating  in  dispatching  and  records,  and 
maintaining  insurance. 

Still,  there  are  concerns.  Heffelfinger  said  he  attended  a meeting  about 
six  weeks  ago  in  which  residents  raised  questions  about  "who  has 
jurisdiction  to  do  what." 

Brunelle  said  he  expects  concerns  about  people  being  stopped,  but  he 
hopes  to  have  the  continued  support  of  the  sheriff  and  the  County  Board. 

"It's  a new  type  of  enforcement,"  he  added.  "It's  up  to  us  to  continue 
to  educate  people." 

Robert  Franklin  is  at  rfranklin@startribune. com. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Star  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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FEATURE-Youth  gangs  flourish  on  Indian  reservations 
By  Alan  Eisner,  National  Correspondent 
December  11,  2003 

WOUNDED  KNEE,  South  Dakota,  Dec  11  (Reuters)  - Over  the  past  15  years, 
violent  youth  gangs  have  invaded  Indian  reservations,  bringing  terror, 
drugs  and  vandalism  to  societies  that  were  already  in  deep  distress. 

On  the  Pine  Ridge  Reservation  of  South  Dakota,  inhabited  by  15,000-20, 

000  members  of  the  Lakota  Sioux,  police  believe  there  may  be  3,500 
acknowledged  gang  members. 

"In  the  village  of  Pine  Ridge  alone,  we  have  a dozen  gangs  --  Outlaws, 
Wild  Boyz,  Trey  Trey,  Nomads,  Iggy  Boyz,  Aimster  Gangsta,  Wild  Girls,  Bad 
Ass  Bitches,  Southside  Boyz,  Northside  Boyz  and  Gangsta  Disciples,"  said 
lohn  Mousseau,  an  officer  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  tribal  police 
who  specializes  in  combating  gang  activity. 

"Every  little  community  on  the  reservation  has  its  gang  or  gangs. 

There's  one  little  place  --  Potato  Creek.  It  only  has  40  residents  but  it 
has  a gang  with  15  members,"  he  said. 

The  gangs  deal  in  cocaine,  marijuana  and  increasingly  in  methamphetamine . 
Some,  like  the  Nomads,  have  a command  structure  with  a ruling  council  and 


a set  of  laws. 

"Gang  members  are  responsible  for  close  to  70  percent  of  crimes  on  the 
reservation  --  assaults,  sexual  assaults,  intimidation,  harassment, 
burglaries. 
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Much  more  happens  in  Indian  Country  than  is  reported  | 
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It-hah-pe-hah  Ah-num  pah-le  --  Chickasaw  - 
Dineh  jii'  adah'  ho'nil'e'gii  ba'  ha'  neh 

What ' 

Okla  Humma  Holisso  Nowat  Anya  --  Choctaw  - 

Hi 'a  chu  ah  gaa  --  Pima  --  The  stories  or  the  talk  of  the  People 
Native  American  News  --  Language  of  the  Occupation  Forces 
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- Together  We  Are  Talking 
--  Navajo  Nation  -- 

s Happening  among  The  People  News 

- People(s)  Red  Newspaper 


=>If  you  want  your  Nation  represented  in  the  banner  of  this  newsletter<== 
email  gars@nanews.org  with  the  equivalent  of  "News  of  the  People" 
in  your  tribal  language  along  with  the  english  translation 


<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  newsletter  is  produced  in  straight  ASCII  text  for  greatest  portability 
across  platforms.  Read  it  with  a fixed-pitch  font,  such  as  Courier,  Monaco, 
FixedSys  or  CG  Times.  Proportional  fonts  will  be  difficult  to  read. 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 

This  issue  contains  articles  from  www.owlstar.comj  www.indianz.comj 
www.pechanga.netj  News  and  Information  Distribution,  Chiapas95-English, 
Native  American  Poetry,  Rez_LIfe  and  ndn-aim  Mailing  Listsj  UUCP  emailj 

Newsgroup:  alt. native 

IMPORTANT! ! 


In  accordance  with  Title  17  U.S.C.  section  107,  all  material  appearing  in 
this  newsletter  is  distributed  without  profit  to  those  who  have  expressed  a 
prior  interest  in  receiving  this  information  for  educational  purposes. 
<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  newsletter  is  a way  of  keeping  the  brothers  and  sisters  who  share  our 
Spirit  informed  about  current  events  within  the  lives  of  those  who  walk  the 
Red  Road. 

++  It  may  be  subscribed  to  via  email  by  sending  a request  from  your  own 
internet  addressable  account  to  gars(3speakeasy .org 
++  It  is  archived  at  http://www.nanews.org 

<================<<<<  >>>>================> 


This  issue's  Elder  Quote: 


Taku  Shanskan  is  familiar  with  my  spirit  and  when  I die  I will  go  with 
him.  Then  I will  be  with  my  forefathers.  If  this  is  not  in  the  heaven 
of  the  white  man  I shall  be  satisfied.  He  is  my  father.  The  Wakan  Tanka 
of  the  white  man  has  overcome  him.  But  I shall  remain  true  to  him." 
Shadows  are  long  and  dark  before  me.  I shall  soon  lie  down  to  rise  no 
more.  While  my  spirit  is  with  my  body  the  smoke  of  my  breath  shall  be 
towards  the  Sun  for  he  knows  all  things  and  knows  that  I am  still  true 
to  him." 

_Chief  Red  Cloud  (Makhpiya-Luta) , Oglala 
(in  his  farewell  address  to  the  Lakota  people  on  Duly  4,  1903) 


+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| Once  a language  is  lost,  it  is  i 

| gone  forever  [ 

j * Of  the  300  original  Native  j 
j languages  in  North  America,  [ 

[ only  175  exist  today.  I 

| * 125  of  these  are  no  longer  [ 

[ learned  by  children.  | 

| * 55  are  spoken  by  1 to  6 elders; | 

| when  they  die,  their  language  [ 

[ will  disappear.  [ 

| * Without  action,  only  20  j 

| languages  will  survive  the  next | 

[ 50  years.  t 

| Source:  Indigenous  Language  [ 

j Institute  j 

| http://www.indigenous-language.orgl 

+ __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 


+--  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  + 
| As  historian  Patricia  Nelson  j 

| Limerick  summarized  in  "The  | 

| Legacy  of  Conquest:  The  Unbroken  j 
| Past  of  the  American  West...  | 

| "Set  the  blood  quantum  at  | 

[ one-quarter,  hold  to  it  as  a | 

i rigid  definition  of  Indians,  | 

[ let  intermarriage  proceed  as  | 

t it  had  for  centuries,  and  | 

[ eventually  Indians  will  be  | 

i defined  out  of  existence."  | 

| "When  that  happens,  the  federal  | 

[ government  will  be  freed  of  | 

[ its  persistent  'Indian  problem. '" | 

--  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --  --+ 


Indian  Pledge  of  Allegiance 

I pledge  allegiance  to  my  Tribe, 
to  the  democratic  principles 
of  the  Republic 

and  to  the  individual  freedoms 
borrowed  from  the  Iroquois  and 
Choctaw  Confederacies, 
as  incorporated  in  the  United 
States  Constitution, 
so  that  my  forefathers 
shall  not  have  died  in  vain 


The  Indian  Pledge  of  Alleg- 
iance was  first  presented 
on  2 December  '93  during  the 
opening  address  of  the  Nat- 
ional Congress  of  American 
Indian  Tribal-States  Relat- 
ions Panel  in  Reno,  NV.  NCAI 
plans  distribution  of  the 
Indian  Pledge  to  all  Indian 
Nations . 

Walk  in  Beauty!  Night  Owl 


+-  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  ..  __  _ + 
[ Dourney  | 

I The  Bloodline  j 

| For  all  that  live  and  live  by  law  [ 

j We  Stand,  we  Call,  We  Ride  [ 

| For  All  that  fear  and  fear  by  sight  | 

| We  Hear,  we  Listen,  we  Ride  j 

| For  all  that  pray  and  pray  by  strength | 

| We  Feel,  we  Move,  we  Ride  [ 

| For  all  that  die  and  die  by  greed  j 
| We  Hurt,  we  Cry,  we  Ride  ! 

| For  all  that  birth  and  birth  by  right  | 

| We  Smile,  we  Hold,  we  Ride  j 


In  the  summer  and  early  fall 
of  1998  the  Treaty  Unity  Riders 
rode  a thousand  miles  on  horse- 
back, carrying  a staff  and 
praying  each  step  of  the  way. 

These  prayers  were  offered  for 
each  of  us,  and  that  the  Unity 
of  all  Peoples  might  happen. 

Tatanka  Cante  forwarded  this 
poem  on  behalf  of  all  the  Unity 
Riders  that  we  might  stop  and 


| For  all  that  need  and  need  by  heart  | ask  if  the  next  words  we  say,  the 
| We  Came,  we  Went,  we  Rode.  | next  act  we  make  is  for  the  good 

[ | of  the  People  or  is  it  from  ego 

| Treaty  Unity  Riders  | for  self. 

+_  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  __  _ + 

O'siyo  Brothers  and  Sisters! 

Next  time  you  see  an  ad  with  a smiling  Ronald  McDonald  extolling  the 
generosity  of  McDonalds  and  their  charitable  Ronald  McDonald  Houses  you 
need  to  understand  something.  They  are  a wonderful,  charity  that 
provides  parents  with  a sick  child  a way  to  be  close  to  that  child  in 
times  of  medical  trauma  that  is  both  close  to  the  child's  treatment  and 
allows  the  parent  to  live  in  a respectful  manner,  regardless  of  their 
respective  income. 

Further,  this  charity  grants  scholarships  to  minority  children,  so  the 
gifted  child  is  not  left  behind  in  the  education  . . . and  they  are 
specifically  involved  in  aiding  minority  children  with  these  marvelous 
scholorships  ...  unless  that  child  is  Native  American  or  Native  Alaskan. 

McDonalds  "reason"  is  that  they  must  priortize  their  dollars.  This 
apparently  means  Blacks,  Asians  and  Hispanics  represent  a better  return  on 
their  charity  dollars  than  Natives. 

I now  quote  my  wife,  lanet,  from  her  post  in  the  Rez_Life  Mailing  List: 

They  "must  prioritize  their  dollars"  indeed.  Well,  I have  to  prioritize 
mine,  too. 

McDonalds  has  been  this  family's  default  stop  en  route  to  remote  pow 
wows  for  meals  and  restroom/coffee  breaks.  Its  where  we  stop  for  chicken 
and  sausage  biscuits  for  our  pre-prison  visit  tailgate  party. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  they've  benefitted  from  quite  a few  of  our 
dollars.  I know  several  of  our  vendor/dancer/drummer  friends  have  been 
hitting  them  regularly,  too. 

I'm  developing  quite  an  "enemies"  list  already.  It  sure  would  be  useful 
to  identify  Indian-friendly  chains  (food,  gas,  general  merchandise).  It's 
one  thing  to  know  who  to  NOT  spend  money  with.  It's  another  thing 
entirely  to  be  able  to  take  positive  action,  rewarding  those  we  know 
support  our  goals  with  our  business. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  to  me  in  other  quarters  --  we  are  a very  small 
demographic  block,  and  many  of  us  are  limited  in  how  much  we  can  spend  in 
any  case,  but  most  of  these  big  chainsare  greedy  enough  to  not  want  to 
lose  even  our  business  to  one  of  their  competitors. 

Read  the  lead  story  in  this  issue  and  learn  why  that  warm  glow  you  feel 
as  you  eat  a Big  Mac  has  nothing  to  do  with  your  purchase  going  toward 
some  Rez  kid's  future.  It's  just  gas  and  heartburn.  The  heartache  at 
being  left  out  is  just  another  bonus  for  the  first  people  of  Turtle  Island 
to  choke  down. 

Want  that  to  be  Super  Sized  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Amerindian? 

Dohiyi  Ani  Oginalii 

3 3 

Gary  Smith  Night  Owl  (*,*)  gars@speakeasy.org 

P.  0.  Box  672168  gars@nanews.org 

Marietta,  GA  30008,  U.S.A.  ===w=w===  http://www.nanews.org 
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McDonalds  charity  excludes  Native  Americans/Alaska  Natives 

Old  myths  about  gaming  and  BIA  education  grants  maybe  keeping  Indians  out 

ANCHORAGE  AK 

Sam  Lewin 

December  19,  2003 

One  of  the  largest  charities  in  the  country  specifically  offers 
scholarships  to  just  about  every  major  minority  group  in  the  country 
except  Native  Americans.  In  defending  the  decision,  officials  at  the 
Ronald  McDonald  House  Charities  said  they  offer  assistance  to  those 
children  who  are  a priority. 

John  Smelcer  is  an  Ahtna  Athabaskan  Indian  and  Tribal  Grants 
Administrator  in  Anchorage,  Alaska.  His  daughter,  Zora,  is  a sophomore  in 
high  school.  In  September,  father  and  daughter  were  waiting  for  an  order 
of  cheeseburgers  at  an  Anchorage  McDonalds  and  Smelcer,  reading 
information  about  Ronald  McDonald  House  Charities,  noticed  that  the 
organization  offers  race-specific  scholarships  to  African  American,  Asian 
American  and  Hispanic  American  students.  The  charity's  literature  stated 
they"  offer  scholarships  to  students  from  disadvantaged  communities  who 
face  limited  access  to  education  and  career  opportunities." 

Smelcer  wondered  why  Native  Americans  are  not  included  in  the  list. 
According  to  recent  data  from  the  U.S.  Census  Bureau,  the  median  income  of 
the  average  American  Indian  home  is  only  $26,000,  compared  to  $37,000  for 
African  Americans.  Only  2.1%  of  Native  American  high  school  students 


attend  college. 

So  Smelcer  began  to  write  letters  to  the  charity,  quoting  figures  like 
the  one  above,  and  asking  for  a change  in  policy. 

"American  Indian  income  is  30-40%  less  than  the  U.S.  average,"  stated 
one  correspondence."  Your  policy,  while  not  illegal,  is  entirely  unethical. 
To  award  scholarships  to  three  of  the  four  national,  protected  minority 
groups,  to  purposely  discriminate  against  one  group  (possibly  on  the  basis 
of  misinformation  and  personal  prejudice)  is  unethical." 

Several  months  later,  Smelcer  finally  received  several  responses  from 
the  charity.  Both  spelled  his  name  wrong.  Ronald  McDonald  House  Charities 
Director  Susan  Kerr  said  the  exclusion  of  Native  American  children  was  not 
a mistake. 

"We,  just  like  lots  of  folks  these  days,  must  prioritize  our  dollars 
available  for  grants  and  programs,"  Kerr  wrote. "At  this  time,  the  chapters 
participating  in  the  scholarship  programs  feel  we  have  the  scholarships 
that  fit  the  majority  of  their  constituents'  needs  now." 

Kerr  said  Native  students  are  welcome  to  apply  for  grants  under  a 
"general  scholarship".  She  did  not  return  a phone  call  from  the  Native 
American  Times  seeking  comment. 

"We  must  prioritize  how  we  spend  the  dollars  we  have  for  scholarships," 
wrote  Ronald  McDonald  House  Charities  official  Debbie  Stone."  When  we  look 
at  the  data  related  to  need  for  assistance  nationally.  Native  Americans  do 
appear  on  the  list.  However,  students  of  African  American,  Hispanic  and 
Asian  heritage  still  need  a tremendous  level  of  assistance." 

Smelcer  said  the  whole  situation  has  left  him  frustrated  and  wondering 
if  the  myth  that"all  Indian  students  go  to  college  for  free"  has  permeated 
the  charity's  management.  He  is  also  disappointed  for  Zora,  who  hopes  to 
someday  become  a doctor. 

"I'm  just  a father  and  looking  for  chances  to  get  a scholarship  for  my 
daughter.  It  angered  me  that  her  favorite  restaurant  her  whole  life  would 
not  give  her  a chance." 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2003  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Dudge  asked  to  dismiss  shooting  range  suit 
By  Carson  Walker,  Associated  Press  Writer 
December  16,  2003 

SIOUX  FALLS  - Lawyers  for  the  head  of  South  Dakota's  tourism  department 
and  the  city  of  Sturgis  and  its  economic  development  arm  want  a federal 
judge  to  dismiss  a lawsuit  filed  over  a proposed  shooting  range  near 
Sturgis . 

A lawyer  for  John  Calvin,  the  former  secretary  of  the  Department  of 
Tourism  and  State  Development,  filed  a motion  in  federal  court  in  Rapid 
City  last  week  to  dismiss  the  case  on  grounds  it  is  moot. 

Because  federal  money  is  no  longer  involved  in  the  project,  there  is  no 
foundation  for  the  lawsuit  to  continue,  3eff  Hallem,  assistant  attorney 
general,  wrote. 

"There  is  no  existing  case  or  controversy  between  plaintiffs  and 
defendant  Calvin,"  he  argued. 

The  lawsuit  is  one  of  two  filed  after  former  Gov.  Bill  lanklow  approved 
$825,000  in  federal  Community  Development  Block  Grant  money  to  the  city  of 
Sturgis  to  help  pay  for  a $900,000  shooting  range. 

It  was  filed  by  seven  Sturgis  residents  who  were  upset  that  federal  CDBG 
money  was  tapped  for  the  project.  After  the  U.S.  Department  of  Housing  and 
Urban  Development  questioned  income  figures  used  to  support  the  project. 


Gov.  Mike  Rounds  returned  $313,800  of  HUD  money  that  had  already  been 
spent  and  canceled  the  rest  of  the  grant. 

Sturgis  City  Council  has  since  repaid  the  state  after  Sturgis  Industrial 
Expansion  Corp.  took  out  a bank  loan  to  cover  the  cost,  according  to 
documents  filed  in  federal  court  that  show  how  that  money  was  repaid. 

Donald  Knudsen  of  Rapid  City,  the  lawyer  for  the  city  of  Sturgis  and 
development  corporation,  said  Monday  he  will  also  file  a motion  to  dismiss 
his  clients  from  the  case. 

"Without  the  federal  funding,  many  of  the  laws  that  are  the  basis  for 
the  federal  suit  no  longer  apply,"  he  said  Monday. 

After  that,  Dim  Leach,  the  lawyer  for  people  bringing  the  lawsuit,  will 
be  able  to  respond.  Then,  U.S.  District  Judge  Karen  Schreier  will  have  a 
hearing  or  make  a decision. 

Another  pending  lawsuit  claims  that  noise  from  the  range  would  interrupt 
American  Indian  religious  ceremonies.  Opponents  say  the  range  would  be  too 
close  to  Bear  Butte,  where  they  say  Indians  have  come  to  pray  for 
thousands  of  years.  Seven  tribes  and  a local  group  have  sued  to  stop  it. 

Developers  told  Schreier  last  month  they  planned  to  try  to  find  enough 
private  money  to  build  the  shooting  range.  That  means  the  lawsuit  brought 
by  the  Indian  tribes  is  still  alive.  It  is  not  tied  to  the  recent  filings 
in  the  other  case,  Leach  said. 

"This  is  only  the  federal  money  part  of  it,"  he  said. 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Rapid  City  Journal. 
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Western  Shoshone  payments  challenged 
December  16,  2003 

by:  Ryan  Slattery  / Correspondent  / Indian  Country  Today 

CRESCENT  VALLEY,  Nev.  - The  Western  Shoshone  have  found  an  ally  in  U.S. 
Rep.  Raul  Grijalva  to  join  their  near  half-century  long  land  battle  with 
the  federal  government.  The  Arizona  congressman  is  taking  the  Department 
of  Interior  to  task  asking  some  hard-line  questions  and  requesting  bundles 
of  documents  related  to  land  and  treaty  rights  directly  connected  with  the 
current  distribution  bill  which  considers  one-time  payments  to  the  tribe. 

In  a four-page  letter,  dated  Nov.  17  and  addressed  to  Interior  Secretary 
Gale  Norton,  Grijalva,  D-Ariz.  asked  the  department  to  cite  the  law  the 
government  used  to  take  title  to  Western  Shoshone  land,  called  for  the 
release  of  reports  justifying  the  agency's  recent  treatment  of  the  tribe 
and  demanded  information  regarding  any  meetings  or  communications  the 
agency  has  had  with  special  interests  eyeing  the  land  for  potential  energy 
development . 

Although  Grijalva  said  the  letter  isn't  meant  to  be  accusatory  or 
demanding  in  nature  its  tone  is  quite  clear.  He  wants  everything  laid  out 
on  the  table  so  Congress  can  make  an  informed  decision  on  H.R.  884,  better 
known  as  the  "Western  Shoshone  Distribution  Bill."  Grijalva  said  he  hopes 
at  least  to  get  some  "factual  answers"  to  all  the  questions  he  raises  in 
his  letter. 

"The  process  wasn't  as  democratic  as  it  should  have  been,"  Grijalva  said. 
"There  has  not  been  a full  disclosure  of  the  facts." 

Passage  of  the  bill  would  settle  a long  simmering  land  claims  case  and 
award  $145  million  to  Western  Shoshone  members  as  reparations  for  the 
federal  government's  taking  of  their  ancestral  land.  It's  estimated  that 
tribal  members  would  receive  approximately  $30,000  apiece.  Grijalva 
pointed  out  in  his  letter  that  at  24  million  acres  the  payment  equates  to 
roughly  "15  cents  an  acre." 

But  tribal  members  remain  divided  over  whether  to  accept  a one-time 


payment  from  the  government  or  continue  seeking  ownership  of  the  land. 
Carrie  and  Mary  Dann  are  standing  firm  in  their  beliefs  and  fighting  to 
keep  control  of  their  homeland. 

Citing  the  1863  Treaty  of  Ruby  Valley  a faction  of  the  tribe  has  filed  a 
federal  lawsuit  and  continues  to  seek  title  to  a swath  of  land  - more  than 
60  million  acres  - that  stretches  across  the  Great  Basin  area  most  of 
which  is  in  Nevada. 

"The  Western  Shoshone  never  agreed  to  sell  their  land/'  said  Dulie 
Fishel,  a spokeswoman  for  the  tribal  defense  project. 

Among  Grijalva's  many  concerns  he  started  his  letter  by  questioning  how 
the  U.S.  ended  tribal  ownership  of  the  land  saying  that  "gradual 
encroachment  is  not  a legally  valid  method  of  taking  or  extinguishing 
title  and  the  Western  Shoshone  have  never  sold,  ceded  or  in  any  manner 
transferred  title." 

He  went  on  to  question  whether  the  Interior  ever  made  a seriously  effort 
to  negotiate  with  tribal  leaders  to  resolve  the  matter  and  later  asked  the 
agency  to  explain  its  conflicting  testimony  before  both  Congressional  and 
Senate  committees. 

Grijalva  claimed  that  officials  told  a senate  committee  in  2002  that  the 
Treaty  was  in  "full  force"  with  the  exception  of  a section  regarding  land 
boundaries,  but  then  10  months  later  told  the  House  Resources  Committee 
that  "there  was  a question  as  to  whether  the  Treaty  ever  recognized  land 
rights . " 

The  Arizona  congressman  also  asked  for  documents  justifying  why  the 
Bureau  of  Land  Management  continues  aerial  surveillance  of  Western 
Shoshone  ranchers  and  asked  the  agency  to  provide  details  on  all  livestock 
seizures  and  raids  that  occurred  on  tribal  lands. 

A little  over  a year  ago  the  BLM  confiscated  227  cattle  belonging  to  the 
Danns  and  followed  that  with  the  horse  roundup  in  February  that  the 
sisters  claim  led  to  the  deaths  of  47  mares  and  foals  at  Fish  Creek  Ranch. 
The  BLM  said  the  Danns  have  been  illegally  grazing  cattle  and  horses  on 
the  range  for  more  than  30  years  and  owe  the  government  $3  million  in 
grazing  fees. 

Fishel  said  the  Grijalva  letter  helps  shine  a spotlight  on  an  issue  many 
classify  as  just  a "range  war"  between  the  Dann-led  Western  Shoshone  and 
the  federal  government  but  the  ties,  she  said,  run  much  deeper. 

Fishel  said  she  hopes  other  members  of  Congress  back  Grijalva  and  seek 
the  truth  which  she  believes  will  show  a "cozy  relationship  between 
federal  agencies  and  corporations." 

"Are  there  deals  being  cut,"  Fishel  asked.  "People  are  beginning  to  look 
at  the  Department  of  Interior  for  answers." 

To  that,  Grijalva  called  for  the  release  of  all  material  and 
communications  the  department  has  had  with  third  party  "industries, 
individuals  or  companies"  with  investments  or  business  development  plans 
within  the  Ruby  Valley  treaty  area  especially  those  involved  with 
interests  in  mining,  energy,  water  or  nuclear. 

Ironically,  the  same  week  of  Grijalva's  letter,  the  Interior  Department 
and  BLM  held  a scoping  meeting  in  Las  Vegas  to  discuss  alternative  energy 
on  public  lands  in  preparation  of  putting  together  an  Environment  Impact 
Statement.  It  was  one  of  five  such  meetings  scattered  throughout  the  west. 

At  the  meeting  Nevada  was  identified  as  having  many  of  the  best  places 
to  tap  into  geothermal  activity.  Officials  also  pointed  out  that  more  than 
half  of  the  62  applications  being  considered  for  construction  of  wind 
farms  on  federal  land  are  for  sites  within  the  state  and  many  fall  within 
the  disputed  Ruby  Valley  area. 

Rebecca  Watson,  the  Interior's  assistant  secretary  for  Land  and  Minerals 
Management  told  the  few  in  attendance  that,  "Nevada  sits  at  an  energy 
crossroads"  and  that  the  state  will  "definitely  have  a role  to  play  in  our 
nation's  alternative  energy  policy." 

Copyright  c.  2003  Indian  Country  Today. 
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Do  Native  vets  know  about  housing  programs? 

Agency  seeks  to  spread  word 
WASHINGTON  DC 
Sam  Lewin 
December  20,  2003 

Indian  housing  officials  want  to  remind  Native  American  veterans  about 
various  ways  that  exist  to  help  them  achieve  the  American  Dream  of  owning 
a home. 

A series  of  programs  and  grants  have  been  available  since  Veterans  Day. 

"There  are  special  legal,  cultural  and  other  circumstances  involved  when 
making  loans  to  residents  living  on  tribal  lands,  therefore,  housing 
programs  that  accommodate  the  unique  needs  of  Native  Americans  are  quite 
valuable,"  said  Gary  L.  Gordon,  the  Executive  Director  of  the  National 
American  Indian  Housing  Council  (NAIHC).  "We're  pleased  that  the  [Veterans 
Administration]  is  working  to  assist  tribes  with  providing  housing  to 
Native  American  veterans,  who  for  generations,  have  shown  their  dedication 
to  protecting  our  country." 

According  to  the  VA,  about  200,000  Native  Americans  have  served  in  the 
military  and  compared  to  other  populations.  Native  Americans  have  the 
highest  percentage  of  veterans. 

"Native  American  veterans  have  made  a significant  contribution  to  our 
nation's  military  services.  We  are  very  interested  in  seeing  that  those 
veterans  on  tribal  lands  who  have  fallen  on  hard  times  get  an  opportunity 
to  benefit  from  the  services  this  program  offers,"  said  Peter  Doughtery, 
Director  of  the  VA's  Homeless  Veteran's  Program  Office. 

According  to  the  General  Accounting  Office,  a total  of  189  home  loans 
were  made  to  Native  Hawaiians  and  Pacific  Islanders,  while  just  38  loans 
were  made  to  Native  Americans  through  the  Native  American  Veterans  Direct 
Home  Loan  Program. 

The  VA  Secretary  responded  to  the  report  by  saying  it  is  "strongly 
committed  to  providing  its  benefits  to  all  eligible  veterans  including 
Native  Americans."  The  report  also  said  some  tribal  housing  employees  were 
unaware  of  VA  programs.  Currently,  the  VA  conducts  outreach  to  Native 
Americans  by  attending  housing  conferences  and  by  distributing  promotional 
materials . 

"NAIHC  has  looked  into  the  underutilized  programs  and  it  appears  that 
tribes  have  not  taken  advantage  of  the  funding  that  is  being  offered 
through  VA  programs.  We'd  like  to  see  the  VA  market  their  programs  more 
aggressively  to  tribal  governments  so  more  Native  veterans  are  aware  of 
them  and  they  are  better  utilized.  NAIHC  and  the  VA  encourage  tribes  to 
apply  for  these  funds  and  use  them  to  provide  homes  for  our  veterans," 
said  Gordon.  "Native  veterans,  much  like  the  rest  of  Indian  country,  have 
immediate  housing  needs  - we  have  people  living  in  substandard  housing 
that  is  inadequate  for  the  coming  winter  weather,  housing  that  is 
overcrowded  and  simply  not  good  enough  for  veterans  - who  willingly  risk 
their  lives  to  serve  our  country.  The  VA  is  trying  to  help  our  veterans 
and  NAIHC  applauds  their  efforts  and  hopes  that  Congress  will  recognize 
the  need  to  take  care  of  the  First  Americans,  for  whom  they  have  a trust 
responsibility  to  care  for." 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2003  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Tribe  purchases  massacre  site 
Native  Times 

CONCHO  OK  - 12/17/2003  - After  almost  140  years,  the  Cheyenne  Arapaho 
Tribes  will  soon  finally  be  able  to  let  their  ancestors  rest  in  peace.  The 
Sand  Creek  Massacre  remains  one  of  the  ugliest  chapters  in  the  United 
State's  treatment  of  its  Native  peoples.  According  to  historical  records, 
on  November  29,  1864,  Colonel  John  M.  Chivington  led  approximately  700  U.S. 
volunteer  soldiers  to  a village  of  about  500  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  people 
camped  along  the  banks  of  Big  Sandy  Creek  in  southeastern  Colorado. 

Although  the  Cheyenne  and  Arapaho  people  believed  they  were  under  the 
protection  of  the  U.S.  Army,  Chivington's  troops  attacked  and  killed  about 
150  people,  mainly  women,  children,  and  the  elderly.  Most  of  the  men, 
under  the  impression  the  tribe  would  not  be  harmed,  were  away  at  the  time. 
The  massacre  was  subsequently  condemned  following  three  federal 
investigations.  For  years  the  site  sat,  a tempting  target  for  vandals  and 
artifact  robbers.  In  November  of  2000,  President  Clinton  signed  into  law 
the  Sand  Creek  Massacre  National  Historic  Site,  allowing  for  the  C&A  to 
partner  with  the  National  Park  Service  and  purchase  the  property.  The  two 
sides  will  share  fire  and  police  protection. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2003  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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Dudge  Voids  New  Rule  Allowing  Snowmobiles  in  Yellowstone 
By  FELICITY  BARRINGER 
December  17,  2003 

WASHINGTON,  Dec.  16  - On  the  eve  of  the  winter  snowmobile  season  in 
Yellowstone  National  Park,  a federal  district  judge  on  Tuesday  evening 
struck  down  the  Bush  administration's  regulations  permitting  more  than  950 
snowmobiles  a day  in  the  park. 

The  judge.  Emmet  G.  Sullivan,  said  the  Clinton  administration's  decision 
to  phase  out  snowmobile  use  in  that  sweeping  landscape  of  canyons,  geysers 
and  jagged  horizons  had  been  arbitrarily  reversed. 

The  ruling,  while  not  unexpected,  throws  a new  element  of  confusion  into 
an  annual  ritual  of  snowmobiles  converging  at  the  park's  four  gates  for 
the  opening  day  of  winter  park  touring. 

With  the  latest  rule  invalidated,  an  earlier  regulation  holding  the 
maximum  number  of  machines  to  493  in  Yellowstone  and  50  in  nearby  Grand 
Teton  National  Park  and  the  road  connecting  the  two  goes  into  effect,  a 
park  spokeswoman  said. 

Next  winter,  she  said,  a full  ban  goes  into  effect  if  Dudge  Sullivan's 
ruling  stands. 

The  ruling  bristled  with  sharp  characterizations  of  the  Bush 
administration's  actions. 

"The  gap  between  the  decision  made  in  2001,  and  the  decision  made  in 
2003  is  stark,"  Dudge  Sullivan  wrote.  "In  2001,  the  rule-making  process 
culminated  in  a finding  that  snowmobiling  so  adversely  impacted  the 
wildlife  and  resources  of  the  parks  that  all  snowmobile  use  must  be 
halted . " 

Dudge  Sullivan  continued,  "A  scant  three  years  later,  the  rule-making 
process  culminated  in  the  conclusion  that  nearly  1,000  snowmobiles  will  be 
allowed  to  enter  the  park  each  day." 

The  ruling  included  a footnote  saying  that  "there  is  evidence  in  the 


record  that  there  isn't  an  explanation  for  this  change/'  and  that  the 
revised  environmental  impact  statement  "was  completely  politically  driven 
and  result  oriented." 

Dudge  Sullivan  sent  the  relevant  National  Park  Service  decisions  back 
for  reconsideration . 

Interior  Secretary  Gale  A.  Norton  reacted  to  the  judge's  ruling  by 
defending  the  Bush  administration's  decision,  saying  in  a prepared 
statement  that  improvements  in  snowmobile  technology  and  careful 
limitations  had  balanced  the  need  for  public  enjoyment  with  that  of 
resource  conservation. 

"The  added  Park  Service  restrictions  of  best-available  technology  and 
allowing  a limited  number  of  snowmobiles  is  a responsible  approach  and 
avoids  a complete  ban,"  Ms.  Norton  said. 

The  ruling  was  embraced  by  the  environmental  groups  that  sued  to 
overturn  the  Bush  administration  snowmobile  rule.  The  groups  wanted  to 
retain  the  snowmobile  ban  issued  in  2000,  which  would  have  gone  into 
effect  over  three  years,  with  the  final  ban  being  instituted  this  winter. 

"Yellowstone  is  where  our  country  first  said,  'This  is  what  our  national 
parks  mean  to  us.'  " said  Denis  P.  Galvin,  a former  deputy  director  of  the 
National  Park  Service,  in  a statement  released  in  collaboration  with  the 
Greater  Yellowstone  Coalition,  which,  along  with  the  Fund  for  Animals, 
appealed  the  ruling.  "This  ruling  reaffirms  that  fundamental  purpose." 

But  for  men  like  Bill  Howell  of  West  Yellowstone,  a co-owner  of 
Yellowstone  Arctic  Cats  and  for  three  decades  a snowmobiler  and  tour  guide, 
the  ruling  was  simply  another  blow  to  the  tourist  business  that  sustains 
the  small  town. 

Speaking  of  the  local  economy,  he  said,  "For  the  last  few  years  it's 
been  a downward  spiral,  because  of  this  issue."  He  agreed  that  the 
moribund  national  economy  might  be  part  of  the  problem,  but  then  said, 

"The  majority  of  it,  I'm  positive,  is  because  of  confusion  over  whether 
the  park  is  open  or  closed." 

Six  of  the  more  than  50  motels  in  the  area,  close  to  the  most-used 
Yellowstone  entrance,  went  out  of  business  in  the  past  year,  he  said. 

The  federal  lawyers  defending  the  reversal  of  the  snowmobile  ban  had 
urged  Dudge  Sullivan  to  delay  action  until  a final  rule  was  issued.  He 
agreed,  and  the  government  issued  the  rule  on  Thursday,  six  days  before 
the  start  of  the  winter  season,  Dudge  Sullivan  reacted  testily  on  Monday 
when  a lawyer  for  the  Snowmobile  Association  suggested  that  it  was  unfair 
to  act  so  close  to  the  start  of  business  for  the  snowmobile-dependent 
towns  around  the  park. 

The  Interior  Department  in  2000  went  ahead  with  the  unusual  general  ban 
on  snowmobiles,  partly  out  of  concern  about  the  health  of  park  rangers  who 
had  to  wear  gas  masks  to  alleviate  the  snowmobile  exhaust.  There  was  also 
concern  about  the  studies  that  showed  the  accommodations  made  for 
snowmobilers  hurt  Yellowstone  wildlife. 

One  study  showed  that  in  the  wake  of  the  grooming  of  180  miles  of  park 
roads  to  accommodate  snowmobilers,  the  distribution  of  bison  in  the  park 
"changed  drastically"  apparently  as  they  chose  to  use  the  easily  traversed 
paths  rather  than  other  routes  that  took  them  through  deep  snow. 

However,  the  easily  traversed  paths  also  made  it  easier  for  them  to 
reach  the  park's  edges  and  stray  onto  nearby  ranches. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  New  York  Times  Company. 
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Chief  Old  Person  speaks  out  to  protect  the  Front  from  drilling 


December  18,  2003 

Ranchers,  wilderness  outfitters  and  Blackfeet  tribal  members  sat  side  by 
side  with  hunters,  anglers  and  other  conservation-minded  individuals  in  a 
packed  house  in  Choteau  recently  for  Montana  Wildlife  Federation's  (MWF) 
Public  Symposium  on  the  Rocky  Mountain  Front:  A Wildlife  Paradise. 

A crowded  room  of  more  than  150  people  discussed  the  Rocky  Mountain 
Front  at  the  Choteau  Country  Club  on  Saturday,  Dec.  6.  Despite  some  other 
issue  differences,  the  group  spoke  as  one,  saying  do  not  drill  the  rocky 
mountain  front.  Panel  discussions  explored  energy  development,  travel 
planning  and  values  of  the  Front  and  its  future. 

Perhaps  the  most  powerful  speaker  at  the  meeting  was  Blackfeet  Chief 
Earl  Old  Person  who  enraptured  listeners  with  tales  of  his  elders,  joking 
with  the  crowd  and  calling  for  unity  if  the  trend  to  develop  goes  forward. 
"This  is  not  going  to  come  to  an  end;  we'll  find  some  solution.  This  is  so 
dangerous  that  we  don't  know  what  will  happen  tomorrow.  It  is  important 
that  you,  as  leaders,  carry  the  message  so  that  others  are  protected." 

You  could  hear  a pin  drop  when  the  revered  leader  continued,  "While  it's 
here,  we  need  to  do  the  things  that  we  can  to  protect  what  makes  it  real." 

A lifelong  Republican,  Karl  Rappold's  ranch  borders  the  Front  and  the 
wilderness,  and  he  has  changed  his  view  about  this  president  and  his 
party's  Energy  Bill;  as  he  said  on  Tom  Brokaw's  Nightly  News  this  past 
Wednesday,  he  stated  at  the  Symposium,  "My  grandfather  came  to  the 
Mountain  Front  in  1882,  and  for  121  years  it  has  done  nothing  but  provide 
for  my  family.  It's  my  turn  to  stand  up  for  the  Front.  Its  fresh  air, 
clean  water  and  hard  grass  produces  the  best  beef  cattle  in  the  world.  I 
want  to  keep  it  for  my  children,  not  as  a gas  slope." 

Well  known  hunter  and  outdoor  writer  for  conservation  periodicals  such 
as  Sports  Afield,  Outside  and  Audubon  magazine,  plus  his  own  books,  Ted 
Kerasote,  spoke  to  the  heart  of  values  when  he  said,  "Anyone  who  values 
the  Front  should  work  as  hard  as  possible  to  put  another  administration  in 
power."  Speakers  throughout  the  day  lauded  the  values,  fearing  that  those 
values  could  quickly  become  degraded  if  energy  and  travel  planning  doesn't 
proceed  with  caution. 

The  Rocky  Mountain  Front  is  a fish  and  wildlife  paradise.  This  striking 
landscape,  the  source  for  four  major  river  drainages,  six  if  you  include 
that  portion  north  of  Flighway  2,  supports  the  largest  herd  of  bighorn 
sheep  in  the  U.S.,  a fact  only  slightly  more  significant  than  that  is  it 
also  includes  the  nation's  second  largest  free-roaming  elk  herd  that 
migrates  from  deep  wilderness  haunts  of  the  Bob  Marshall  Complex  to  the 
plains  to  survive  the  winter. 

"The  Front  is  the  only  area  remaining  where  the  grizzly  bear  migrates  to 
the  Great  Plains,"  world-recognized  bear  biologist  Mike  Madel  of  Montana 
Fish,  Wildlife  and  Parks  said  as  he  impressed  the  audience  with  his  slides. 
"Mountain  goats,  wolverines,  swift  fox,  wolves  add  to  the  list  of  game  and 
non-game  birds  and  mammals;  290  species  or  more,  live  here." 

Madel  boasts  of  wildlife  value  unique  to  the  Front.  "All  species  present 
here  when  Lewis  and  Clark  passed  by  remain  here  with  the  exception  of  the 
American  Bison."  Starting  in  1913,  hunters,  business  owners,  hikers, 
outfitters  and  multi-generational  landowners  worked  together  to  protect 
this  "American  Serengeti"  as  the  Front  is  often  referred  to. 

Leases  to  drill  for  the  minimal  natural  gas  reserves  proved  the  most 
contentious.  A standing  ovation  greeted  the  initial  speaker  of  the  day, 
one-time  Lewis  and  Clark  National  Forest  Supervisor  Gloria  Flora,  who  in 
1997  while  she  was  in  that  position  placed  the  Rocky  Mountain  Front  off- 
limits  to  Natural  Gas  Leases  for  10  years.  If  the  BLM  approves  drilling, 
her  authority  to  conserve  the  significant  values  of  this  area  from  effects 
of  drilling  would  be  curtailed. 

Flora  found  it  interesting  that  "The  Energy  Bill  and  Executive  Orders 
and  all  statements  by  the  Administration  stress  expediting  the  permitting 
and  exploration  process,  but  nowhere  did  I hear  that  mitigation, 
monitoring  by  the  administration,  compliance  nor  reclamation  be  expedited. 
Oh  no!  It's  just  getting  permits  out  the  door  that  is  where  we  are  now 
focused . " 

Present  administration  and  Congressional  priorities  clearly  want  to  set 
a precedent  as  documented  by  statements  made  by  Tom  DeLay  and  relayed  by 


Flora.  "Congress  and  industry  know  that  if  they  can  get  in  there 
(circumventing  environmental  protection  to  drill  the  Front),  they  can  get 
in  anywhere." 

Copyright  c.  2003  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 
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No  end  in  sight  to  Indian  accounting  problem,  officials  say 

By  TED  MONOSON 

Gazette  Washington  Bureau 

December  19,  2003 

WASHINGTON  - Montana  Blackfoot  Indian  Elouise  Cobell  has  no  plans  to 
retreat  in  her  dispute  with  the  Interior  Department  over  billions  of 
dollars  she  says  the  federal  government  owes  her  and  other  American 
Indians . 

Despite  a flood  of  legal  and  congressional  action  on  the  issue  this  year, 
American  Indians  are  not  close  to  receiving  the  money  that  they  are  owed. 

Cobell  and  Interior  Department  officials  say  they  are  committed  to 
resolving  the  issue  without  court  action  in  2004,  but  the  two  sides  have 
so  far  been  unable  to  reach  an  agreement  that  appeals  to  both. 

Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  spokesman  Dan  DuBray  said  Interior  Secretary 
Gale  Norton  would  like  to  settle  the  issue. 

Following  a 44-day  trial,  U.S.  District  Court  Dudge  Royce  Lamberth  ruled 
on  Sept.  25  that  Interior  Department  officials  must  provide  a full  account 
of  the  money  Indians  are  owed.  Department  officials  had  proposed  a 
statistical  analysis  of  many  Indian's  accounts.  The  full  accounting  would 
take  years  to  complete,  according  to  Cobell's  lawyers  and  Interior 
Department  officials. 

Lawmakers  responded  to  Lamberth 's  ruling  by  including  a provision  in  the 
Interior  Department's  2004  spending  bill  that  delayed  implementation  of 
the  decision  for  a year  and  prevented  Interior  Department  officials  from 
being  held  in  contempt  of  court.  Cobell  and  her  lawyers  say  the  provision 
is  unconstitutional  because  Congress  is  interfering  in  a court  case  where 
a final  decision  has  been  reached.  They  have  filed  a motion  to  have  the 
court  nullify  the  provision. 

House  Resources  Committee  Chairman  Richard  Pombo,  R-Calif.,  plans  to 
work  with  the  Interior  Department  officials  during  the  next  year,  but  he 
was  angered  by  the  provision. 

"This  is  the  wrong  way  to  settle  this  problem,"  Pombo  said  on  the  floor 
of  the  House.  "I  appreciate  that  this  is  only  good  for  a year  and  it  is  a 
cooling-off  period  as  some  of  my  colleagues  have  said.  ...  The  only  way  we 
can  solve  this  problem  is  to  sit  down  and  consult,  negotiate,  and 
ultimately  lead  to  a settlement." 

Pombo  and  a number  of  other  Republicans,  including  Rep.  Denny  Rehberg, 
R-Mont.,  voted  against  the  Interior  Department  spending  bill  because  the 
provision  was  included  in  it.  The  House  passed  the  bill  by  a vote  216  to 
205  on  Oct.  30  and  the  Senate  passed  it  by  a vote  of  87  to  2 on  Nov.  3. 
President  Bush  signed  it  into  law  on  Nov.  10. 

Since  the  Dawes  Act  became  law  in  1887,  the  Interior  Department  has 
managed  revenue  generated  from  Indian-owned  lands  and  there  is  widespread 
agreement  that  Indians  have  not  received  billions  of  dollars  that  they  are 
owed.  The  underpayments  were  caused  by  the  Interior  Department's  inability 
to  keep  track  of  the  account  holders  or  to  maintain  adequate  records. 

Congress  passed  legislation  in  1994  that  required  the  department  to 
account  for  all  the  money  in  the  fund  and  fix  the  accounting  and  payment 
process.  In  1996,  Cobell  filed  a lawsuit  demanding  a full  accounting  of 


the  fund. 

Lamberth  first  ordered  the  department  to  provide  a full  accounting  of 
how  much  the  Indians  are  owed  in  1999.  That  year  he  held  President 
Clinton's  Interior  Secretary  Bruce  Babbitt  and  Treasury  Secretary  Robert 
Rubin  in  contempt  of  court  because  of  their  departments'  failure  to 
produce  documents.  In  2082,  Lamberth  held  Norton  in  contempt  for  her 
failure  to  comply  with  earlier  court  orders.  In  2003  an  appeal  court 
overturned  Lamberth 's  holding  Norton  in  contempt. 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 
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Anti- sovereignty  group  names  national  director 
Thursday,  December  18,  2003 

A woman  who  heads  the  United  Property  Owners,  a notorious  anti-tribal 
sovereignty  group,  has  just  been  named  the  national  director  of  One  Nation 
Barbara  Lindsay  says  One  Nation,  based  in  Oklahoma,  is  not  racist.  "I'm 
one  eighth  Western  Cherokee  and  my  ancestors  walked  the  Trail  of  Tears," 
she  said  in  an  interview  with  The  Native  American  Times.  "We  want  to  have 
a good  relationship  with  the  tribes.  Our  differences  are  with  some  of  the 
tribal  leaders  who  behave  irresponsibly . " 

United  Property  Owners  got  its  start  in  Washington  as  UPOW.  In  the  1970s 
UPOW  led  a massive  fight  against  the  fishing  rights  of  several  tribes. 

UPOW  members  often  reacted  violently  when  tribal  members  tried  to  exercise 
their  treaty  guarantees. 

One  Nation  was  formed  in  Oklahoma  by  leaders  of  the  petroleum  industry 
who  also  worked  with  Sen.  Dim  Inhofe  (R-Okla.)  to  kill  a bill  that  would 
prevent  lands  owned  by  members  of  the  Five  Civilized  Nations  from  falling 
out  of  trust  and  restricted  status. 

Copyright  c.  2000-2003  Indianz. Com. 
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The  Whisper 

The  Indian  Gossip  Column 
December  19,  2003 

Governor  Brad  Henry  had  to  show  the  state  the  tribes  were  not  going  to 
run  over  him,  but  still  he  wants  to  be  their  friend.  That  is  some  kind  of 
high  wire  act.  He  is  seeking  tribal  leaders  to  find  out  ways  to  work 
together  on  issues  of  mutual  interest.  That  logically  would  be  a Class  III 
compact.  But,  it  could  mean  almost  anything  else. 

Henry  is  way  off  if  he  believes  any  good  leader  is  excited  about  paying 
more  for  cigarettes  taxes  once  the  state  raises  those  levies.  Raising  the 

tobacco  tax  will  be  first  on  the  upcoming  legislative  agenda.  Unless 

The  thing  is,  the  economy  is  improving.  What  if  there  is  no  need  to 
raise  tobacco  taxes?  Well  the  One  Nation  boys  will  not  have  any  of  that 
and  will  no  doult  find  a way  to  annoy  the  tribes.  We  are  at  war. 


Its  a little  disconcenning  that  the  One  Nation  people  put  their  pointed 
heads  together  and  hired  Barbara  Lindsay  from  Washington  State  to  lead 
their  racist  organization.  Although  she  claims  to  be  part  Cherokee,  she  is 
heading  the  more  racially  aggressive  group  in  the  country. 

Her  hiring  says  a couple  of  things.  They  are  still  raising  money  and 
apparently  they  are  getting  it  from  new  places.  Multiple  offices  and 
hiring  high  priced  operatives  is  not  the  sign  of  a sinking  ship. 

Hating  Indians  is  a serious  game  in  Washington  State.  It  is  a 
bareknuckled  earbitting  experienced.  Confrontation  between  the  races  is 
played  out  with  lead  pipe  cruelty.  The  battle  over  fishing  is  just  that;  a 
battle  over  culture  vs  fisherman.  The  tribes  in  Washington  State  are  just 
as  aggressive.  They  fought  the  most  oppresive  Indian  fighter  in  modern 
hisotry  in  U.S.  Sen.  Slade  Gorton.  They  beat  him  several  years  ago  in  a 
upset  of  monumental  proporations . This  is  the  land  of  Lindsay.  She  knows 
how  to  upset  and  fight  the  natives. 

There  needs  to  be  an  on-going  public  relations  campaign  to  thwart  and 
battle  the  money  of  One  Nation.  They  have  resources  and  the  dragon  lady 
from  Washington  State  to  set  back  modern  gains  made  by  tribes. 

Native  American  Times  is  Copyright  c.  2003  Oklahoma  Indian  Times,  Inc. 
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By  SHAUN  T.  KOH 
Tribune  City  Editor 
December  18,  2003 

Danielle  Patterson  figured  the  day  would  come  when  her  home  would  become 
a pile  of  rubble. 

Over  the  years  she  had  made  repairs  to  the  mobile  home  to  keep  up  with 
changing  safety  standards  on  the  Oneida  Nation  reservation  in  upstate  New 
York.  She  had  fought  legal  battles  to  keep  her  home. 

She  was  accused  of  battling  members  of  the  tribal  police  and  resisting 
their  attempts  to  inspect  her  home.  And  to  add  insult  to  injury,  she  was 
arrested  on  charges  of  assaulting  tribal  police  and  taken  300  miles  to 
Cambria  County,  Pa.  to  be  held  pending  trial  in  a tribal  court. 

Patterson  was  the  first  Oneida  to  be  held  in  Pa.  under  this  arrangement 
since  the  Nation  has  no  jail.  Patterson  was  taken  to  another  state  because 
New  York  law  prevents  a municipality  from  serving  as  a jail  for  a 
sovereign  nation  such  as  the  Oneidas. 

Ultimately,  Patterson  pleaded  guilty  to  charges  that  were  reduced  to 
misdemeanors;  her  home  was  condemned  and  demolished  in  October  2002  as  a 
safety  hazard. 

It  mattered  little  that  Oneida  Chief  Ray  Halbritter,  a 1990  Harvard 
University  law  graduate,  is  a first  cousin. 

Quite  the  opposite. 

Patterson,  and  her  sisters,  including  grammy-award  singer  loanne 
Shenandoah,  oppose  Halbritter's  leadership.  They  contend  the  demolition  is 
a means  to  punish  opponents  even  though  the  homes  may  not  be  a safety 
hazard.  Halbritter  was  not  elected  in  the  traditional  tribal  way  and  the 
federal  government,  they  say,  recognize  Halbritter  only  because  he  is  a 
college  graduate. 

Halbritter  responds  by  saying  he  is  only  improving  the  lives  of  Oneida 
Indians  and  the  safety  inspection  are  all  part  of  a program  to  upgrade  the 
safety  and  living  standards  of  Nation  residents. 

Halbritter  has  built  an  economic  powerhouse  in  this  community  between 
the  cities  of  Syracuse  and  Albany  along  the  New  York  Thruway.  The  Oneidas 


have  various  enterprises  including  tobacco  and  gas  sales,  along  with  a 
thriving  casino  resort. 

Halbritter's  Oneidas  are  not  the  only  Indian  Nation  to  have  found  this 
sort  of  fame  and  fortune. 

In  Dec.  2002,  a pair  of  TIME  magazine  reports  suggested  the  wealth  of 
Indian  enterprises  around  the  country  was  going  to  a select  group  of 
people  including  wealthy  non-Indian  financiers. 

The  media  attention  and  controversy  has  made  the  Oneidas  more  sensitive 
and  they  have  sought  to  control  the  flow  of  news. 

When  I arrived  in  Oneida  as  a newspaper  editor,  I was  asked  to  meet  with 
the  Nation's  communication  staff  who  then  embarked  on  laying  out  the  law. 

One  area  newspaper  was  accused  of  failing  to  follow  the  demands  of  the 
Oneida  leadership.  The  Syracuse  Post-Standard  was  accused  of  being  biased 
in  their  reporting,  and  the  Oneidas  banned  the  newspaper's  staff  from 
Oneida  land,  and  pulled  all  advertising  they  had  in  the  newspaper. 

While  there  may  be  no  reservations  in  Ohio,  Native  Americans  are  very 
much  a part  of  Ohio's  culture  and  heritage  and  so  we  should  have  more  than 
just  a cursory  interest. 

The  Oneida  situation  is  not  unique.  Across  the  country,  the  old  and  the 
new  in  Indian  Nations  is  having  a face-off. 

But  the  federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  charged  with  overseeing  the  55. 
7 million  acres  of  tribal  land  and  disbursing  federal  funding  is  itself 
mired  in  controversy. 

This  week,  a visit  to  the  bureau's  Web  site  found  a notice  that  said: 
"The  BIA  Web  site  as  well  as  the  BIA  mail  servers  have  been  made 
temporarily  unavailable  due  to  the  Cobell  Litigation.  Please  continue  to 
check  from  time  to  time.  We  have  no  estimate  on  when  authorization  will  be 
given  to  reactivate  these  sites." 

The  time  to  leave  things  be  is  past. 

An  effective  federal  administration  and  strong  leadership  is  needed  to 
coordinate  tribal  affairs. 

This  family  feud  threatens  to  boil  over  and  affect  much  more  than  it 
already  has. 
skoh@nncogannett . com 

Copyright  c.  2003  Coshocton  Tribune.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Rocky  Boy  voters  asked  to  change  constitution 

By  Jerome  Tharaud/Flavre  Daily  News/ jtharaud@havredailynews . com 

December  18,  2003 

Rocky  Boy  voters  will  decide  next  month  whether  to  approve  proposed 
changes  to  the  tribe's  constitution  and  bylaws,  including  provisions  for 
tougher  penalties  for  criminals  and  the  appointment  of  tribal  judges,  who 
are  now  elected. 

The  special  secretarial  election  at  Rocky  Boy's  Indian  Reservation  will 
be  Jan.  6. 

Tribal  members,  who  were  notified  about  the  election  by  mail,  had  until 
Wednesday  to  register  to  vote.  About  370  people  registered,  slightly  less 
than  the  389  who  registered  for  last  year's  secreterial  election,  said 
James  Montes,  field  officer  for  the  federal  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  at 
Rocky  Boy.  The  BIA  office  is  administering  the  election. 

Montes  said  most  of  the  proposed  changes  on  this  year's  ballot  went 
before  the  voters  in  March  of  2002.  The  results  of  that  election  were 
thrown  out  at  the  request  of  the  Chippewa  Cree  tribal  council  after  a 
group  of  about  100  tribal  members  belonging  to  a group  called  the 


Grassroots  People  marched  to  protest  the  election. 

The  group  opposed  a "dual  enrollment"  amendment  on  the  ballot,  which 
said  tribal  members  enrolled  at  another  reservation  in  the  United  States 
or  Canada  would  lose  their  enrollment  at  Rocky  Boy  if  they  didn't 
discontinue  the  second  enrollment.  Grassroots  People  also  said  Montes  did 
not  notify  all  eligible  voters  of  the  election  by  mail  as  required  by  law. 
The  protesters  said  the  majority  of  Rocky  Boy  residents  are  enrolled  in 
reservations  in  Canada,  and  that  those  people  would  have  voted  against  the 
amendment,  which  passed  123-52,  if  they  had  known  about  the  election. 

At  that  time  Montes  said  he  didn't  follow  the  requirement  to  send  a 
notice  of  the  election  by  mail  to  all  tribal  members  because  his  list  of 
members  was  outdated.  Instead,  he  spread  word  of  the  election  through 
local  media  and  by  posting  letters  at  about  10  sites  on  the  reservation. 

This  year  voters  were  notified  by  mail,  he  said  Monday.  That  means  that 
as  long  as  there  is  no  protest  filed  in  tribal  or  federal  court,  the 
election  will  go  on. 

The  dual  enrollment  amendment  will  not  be  on  the  ballot  on  Ian.  6. 

The  first  amendment  on  the  ballot  would  move  the  tribal  council 
primaries,  now  held  in  Dune,  to  October,  reducing  the  lame-duck  period  for 
tribal  council  members  from  six  months  to  one  month. 

Montes  said  the  tribal  council  wants  to  shorten  the  lame-duck  period  so 
council  members  who  don't  make  it  through  the  primaries  don't  stay  in 
office  for  six  months  before  they're  replaced. 

The  second  amendment  on  the  ballot  would  increase  the  maximum  penalty 
for  misdemeanor  convictions  in  tribal  court  from  six  months  in  prison  and 
a fine  of  $500  to  a year  in  prison  and  a fine  of  $5,000. 

Tribal  council  member  Donathan  Windy  Boy  said  Tuesday  the  amendment 
would  bring  tribal  law  in  line  with  the  maximum  penalty  tribes  can  impose 
under  federal  law.  He  said  the  amendment  would  hopefully  deter  crime. 

The  third  proposed  change  would  prohibit  tribal  members  who  have  been 
convicted  of  a felony  in  federal  or  state  court  from  running  for  tribal 
office  within  five  years  of  the  end  of  their  sentence.  It  also  would  apply 
to  people  who  have  been  convicted  of  the  use,  possession  or  sale  of 
illegal  drugs  in  state,  tribal  or  federal  court. 

The  tribal  constitution  now  only  restricts  people  who  have  been 
convicted  of  a "felony  involving  dishonesty"  in  state  or  federal  court  or 
of  a misdemeanor  involving  "dishonesty  or  bribery  in  handling  tribal 
affairs"  in  tribal  court  from  being  a candidate  within  five  years  after 
the  completion  of  a sentence.  It  does  not  include  a drug  provision.  The 
fourth  change  would  delete  a provision  from  the  constitution  that  revokes 
tribal  membership  if  a person  has  been  away  from  the  reservation  for  10 
years  without  coming  before  the  tribal  council  to  apply  for  an  extension 
of  his  or  her  membership. 

"To  us,  at  least  some  of  us,  when  you  become  a member  of  a tribe  - a 
federally  recognized  tribe  - you  should  always  be  a member  of  a federally 
recognized  tribe  no  matter  what,"  said  tribal  council  chairman  Alvin  Windy 
Boy  Sr. 

Montes  said  the  tribe  has  not  enforced  the  provision  since  1958. 

"It  created  a lot  of  hard  feelings,"  he  said. 

The  fifth  proposed  amendment,  the  only  one  that  did  not  go  before  the 
voters  last  year,  would  enable  the  tribal  council  to  appoint  the  chief 
tribal  judge  and  two  associate  judges.  Those  judges  are  now  elected  to 
four-year  terms.  The  amendment  also  would  give  the  council  the  authority 
to  appoint  a chief  appellate  court  judge,  who  would  appoint  an  unspecified 
number  of  appellate  panel  judges. 

Chief  Dudge  Gilbert  Belgarde  said  Monday  that  an  informal  appellate 
court  was  established  by  the  tribal  court  in  1989,  but  the  tribal  council 
officially  formed  the  appellate  court  in  February.  The  chief  appellate 
court  judge  position  is  vacant  at  this  time,  he  said. 

The  amendment  does  not  specify  how  long  the  appointed  judges  would  serve. 
The  council  would  negotiate  contracts  with  the  judges.  The  proposed 
amendment  would  require  the  judges  to  have  "extensive  tribal  judicial 
experience  and  be  in  good  standing  to  preside  over  the  tribal  court  and 
tribal  appellate  court." 

Donathan  Windy  Boy  said  the  amendment  would  mean  more  qualified  judges 


in  tribal  court. 

"Right  now  there  aren't  any  specific  qualifications/'  he  said.  "It  all 
goes  back  to  the  protection  of  the  people  and  making  sure  that  the 
judgment  process  is  fair." 

Belgarde  said  the  amendment  would  threaten  the  balance  of  power  in 
tribal  government. 

"I  think  they  really  opened  up  a can  of  legal  worms  and  Pandora's  Box" 
for  the  council  members,  Belgarde  said.  He  said  some  people  could  see  it 
as  an  effort  by  the  council  to  control  tribal  government,  and  that  it 
could  prompt  them  to  call  for  other  changes  like  term  limits  for  the 
tribal  council  and  the  tribal  chair. 

"Too  much  power  should  not  be  concentrated  in  the  business  committee," 
he  said,  referring  to  the  official  name  of  the  tribal  council. 

Alvin  Windy  Boy  said  the  items  on  the  ballot  came  more  from  the  people 
than  the  council. 

"These  are  certainly  concerns  of  the  community,"  he  said.  "It's  not 
necessarily  a tribal  council  initiative.  It's  going  to  be  decided  by  the 
people. " 

Belgarde  said  he  doesn't  think  the  tribal  council  would  appoint  him 
judge  if  the  amendment  passed. 

"I  wouldn't  even  be  a shoeshiner,"  he  said. 

Federal  law  says  that  secretarial  elections,  which  amend  the  Chippewa 
Cree  Tribe  constitution  adopted  in  1935,  must  be  administered  by  the  BIA, 
Montes  said. 

Secretarial  elections  are  relatively  rare,  he  said.  The  only  year  in 
which  Rocky  Boy  voters  passed  proposed  changes  to  the  tribe's  constitution 
and  bylaws  was  in  1972.  That  election  included,  among  other  things, 
eliminating  voting  districts  on  the  reservation  in  favor  of  an  at-large 
system  of  voting.  Another  election  was  held  in  1978,  but  the  proposed 
amendments  did  not  pass,  he  said. 

A secretarial  election  can  be  held  if  two-thirds  of  the  tribe's  eligible 
voters  sign  a petition  or  if  the  tribal  council  passes  a resolution, 

Montes  said.  The  council  passed  a resolution  in  Duly  calling  for  this 
election . 

The  election  will  be  held  in  the  old  Stone  Child  College  gym  on  Dan.  6 
from  8 a.m.  to  8 p.m.  Absentee  ballots  must  be  postmarked  no  later  than 
Dan.  6. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Havre  Daily  News. 
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Newton,  Frost  win  Tribal  Council  seats 
By  Dim  Greenhill 
Herald  Staff  Writer 
December  21,  2003 

IGNACIO  The  makeup  of  the  Southern  Ute  Tribal  Council  changed  in  a run- 
off election  Friday. 

A political  newcomer  won  the  most  votes.  A tribal  member  active  in 
tribal  politics  for  years  made  a comeback.  And  two  incumbents  lost  their 
seats . 

Gone  are  Dewitte  D.  Baker  and  Dames  M.  "Mike"  Olguin.  Taking  their 
places  are  Dim  R.  Newton  Dr.  and  Clement  D.  Frost. 

Newton  is  a photographer  for  the  tribal  newspaper.  The  Southern  Ute  Drum. 
He  has  not  previously  held  elected  office. 

Frost  has  a storied  history  with  the  tribe  that  includes  three  years  as 
tribal  chairman  and  more  than  20  years  on  the  council,  which  now  guides  a 


tribe  with  more  than  $1.5  billion  in  assets. 

The  run-off  results  are  subject  to  the  verification  of  ballots  on  Monday 
said  Bertha  C.  Box,  acting  chairperson  of  the  election  board.  But  a Friday 
evening  count  gave  Newton  224  votes.  Frost  184  votes.  Baker  104  votes,  and 
Olguin  99  votes. 

The  two  top  vote-getters  in  the  run-off  take  seats  on  the  Tribal  Council 
None  of  the  candidates  were  present  for  the  hand  count  of  votes  in  a 
classroom  at  the  SunLlte  Community  Center. 

But  the  winners  are  both  Sun  dancers  who  will  bring  traditional  culture 
and  medicine  back  to  the  council,  said  Byron  Frost,  Clement  Frost's 
brother. 

"They'll  bring  back  what  we're  losing  through  the  financial  planning," 
Frost  said.  "Everybody's  thinking  about  money;  they're  not  thinking  about 
culture.  If  these  two  come  back,  they'll  bring  that  medicine  back  in." 

Frost  commended  everyone  who  ran.  Fie  said  running  for  elected  office  is 
stressful  and  demonstrates  a commitment  to  the  community.  "I  applaud  them 
all  for  stepping  up  and  trying  to  take  a chance  of  helping  the  people,"  he 
said . 

Smiling,  Newton's  father  stood  silently  at  a doorway  and  accepted 
congratulatory  handshakes  from  some  of  the  more  than  30  people  mostly 
tribal  members  who  watched  the  count.  He  declined  comment  on  his  son's 
victory. 

Tribal  members  voted  from  7 a.m.  to  7 p.m.  The  count  took  one  hour  and 
10  minutes.  It  is  a simple  process  performed  in  public. 

Officer  Scott  Webster,  with  the  Southern  Ute  Tribal  Police,  undid  the 
three  locks  on  top  of  the  wood  and  glass  ballot  box,  each  having  a 
different  key.  A brass  plaque  on  top  of  the  box  notes  that  it  was  a 
December  1981  gift  to  the  tribe  from  Frank  E.  "Sam"Maynes,  the  long- 
standing tribal  attorney. 

Webster  removed  the  ballots  one  by  one  and  handed  them  to  Mary  Inez 
Cloud,  an  election  board  member  seated  at  the  front  of  the  room. 

Each  tribal  member  was  allowed  two  votes.  Cloud  read  aloud  the  names  of 
the  candidates  they  chose. 

Box  placed  a chalk  mark  on  a board  at  the  front  of  the  room  by  a 
candidate's  name  each  time  they  received  a vote. 

The  audience,  which  included  children,  sat  in  silence,  eyes  intent  on 
the  tally  on  the  board. 

Newton  and  Frost  were  front  runners  from  the  start.  At  the  end  of  the 
count,  there  was  a pause  as  Webster  opened  the  absentee  ballots  and  placed 
them  in  the  box,  as  required  by  the  tribe's  code.  Then  those  votes,  too, 
were  counted. 

There  are  almost  1,400  tribal  members.  Of  those,  785  are  registered  to 
vote.  Box  said.  In  the  run-off,  284  people  voted  in  person  and  32  cast 
absentee  ballots,  for  a total  of  316  voting  tribal  members. 

Reach  Staff  Writer  Dim  Greenhill  at  jim@durangoherald.com  . 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Durango  Herald.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Shinnecock  Nation  To  Receive  Federal  Recognition? 

By  Michael  Colello 
December  17,  2003 

In  this  latest  ruling  in  the  ongoing  legal  battle  over  a proposed 
Shinnecock  casino.  Federal  Dustice  Thomas  C.  Platt  warned  he  may  "order" 
the  U.S.  to  be  named  as  a party  in  the  lawsuit  against  the  tribe. 

"The  court  believes  it  necessary  at  this  juncture  . . . that  the  United 


States  of  America  may  be  a necessary  party/'  Platt  wrote.  "Even  if 
defendants  are  eventually  successful  at  trial,  they  may  still  have  to 
apply  for  a gaming  license  from  the  federal  government." 

Platt  also  restated  his  lifting  of  the  18-month  stay  of  litigation, 
while  upholding  the  preliminary  injunction  preventing  the  Shinnecock  from 
continuing  work  on  the  casino,  for  which  land  was  cleared  on  the  tribe's 
79-acre  West  Woods  parcel,  in  Hampton  Bays. 

Platt's  order  follows  last  Thursday's  pre-trial  conference  where  the 
Justice  reportedly  reprimanded  lawyers  from  State  Attorney  Elliot 
Spitzer's  office  and  Southampton  Town  for  failing  to  produce  documents 
relative  to  the  case  to  the  court  and  tribal  attorneys  Christopher  Lunding 
and  George  Stankevich  --  who  furnished  more  than  5500  pages  of  documents. 

According  to  Deputy  Town  Attorney  Eileen  Powers,  the  town  is  working  to 
bring  a detailed,  coherent,  and  recognizable  presentation  of  documents, 
some  hundreds  of  years  old  by  the  next  court  date,  next  Monday.  Powers 
disputed  the  merit  of  the  tribe's  submission  last  Thursday. 

"They  didn't  turn  over  anything  but  their  [Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs] 
application,  which  involved  making  one  phone  call  to  the  BIA  attorneys  in 
Colorado,"  Powers  said.  "The  obtaining  of  those  documents  took  more  effort 
for  town  and  state  attorneys." 

Judge  Platt's  written  memorandum  and  order  --  made  in  light  of  a letter 
by  the  BIA,  indicating  that  it  would  be  unable  to  determine  the  tribe's 
pending  federal  application  for  federal  recognition  before  the  18-month 
stay  expires  --  upheld  the  preliminary  injunction  halting  the  tribe  from 
further  construction  of  a casino  on  its  Newtown  Road  property. 

Casino  opponents  said  though  the  U.S.  Attorney  General  may  welcome  the 
opportunity  to  join  the  court  proceedings,  Platt  has  already  been  told  he 
has  no  authority  to  grant  the  Indian  Nation  federal  recognition. 

"Frankly,  I think  it's  a good  thing  for  us,  said  Assemblyman  Fred  Thiele. 
"We've  seen  the  opinion  of  the  U.S.  Attorney.  I see  them  as  our  ally  in 
this  litigation,  not  our  opponent.  I don't  see  how  having  the  U.S. 
Attorney's  Office  in  this  helps  them  or  hurts  us." 

Shinnecock:  A Sovereign  Nation? 

Last  month,  the  judge  announced  that  he  would  hold  a non-jury  trial 
sometime  in  early  2004  to  decide  whether  or  not  the  tribe  can  build  and 
operate  a casino  --  which  has  confounded  casino  opponents  who  insist  that 
only  the  BIA  or  Congressional  action  can  grant  the  federal  recognition 
necessary  for  such  a move.  Platt  also  recommended  the  appointment  of  a 
special  magistrate  to  negotiate  a possible  settlement. 

The  lawsuit  was  brought  by  the  state  and  town  last  summer  after  the 
tribe  began  clearing  land  on  its  Hampton  Bays  West  Woods  property  without 
securing  the  necessary  town  permits. 

The  tribe,  which  is  recognized  by  the  State  of  New  York  but  not  the 
federal  government,  has  long  insisted  it  is  a sovereign  nation  and 
requires  no  such  permission  to  construct  a gambling  facility  on  its 
Hampton  Bays  property.  During  last  Thursday's  conference,  Platt  lambasted 
the  state  for  recognizing  the  tribe,  but  refusing  to  address  the  casino 
issue . 

According  to  a press  release  from  the  tribe,  "the  court  warned  the  state 
that  it  faces  a 'big  hurdle'  in  trying  to  deny  the  tribe's  existence  and 
aboriginal  rights"  which  the  state  allegedly  affirmed  in  the  18th  and  19th 
Centuries . 

Platt  issued  a memorandum  last  September,  stating  that  the  District 
Court  had  been  granted  "final  authority"  to  decide  the  tribe's  federal 
status.  "The  Court  of  Appeals  clearly  indicated  that  they  thought  18 
months  was  ample  time  within  which  the  BIA  could  and  should  make  its 
initial  determination,"  he  wrote.  "If  they  do  not,  this  court  intends  to 
do  so." 

The  judge  would  be  required  to  consider  whether  the  Shinnecock  are  a 
sovereign  nation,  something  he  has  previously  hinted  at.  The  judge 
maintains  he  would  also  be  required  to  rule  on  the  tribe's  federal 
standing.  No  Native  American  tribe  has  yet  opened  a casino  without  federal 
recognition . 

A letter  from  the  Department  of  the  Interior  and  signed  by  the  U.S. 


Department  of  Justice  to  the  tribe  last  month  said  that,  with  nine  other 
tribes  ahead  of  the  Shinnecock,  approval  could  take  as  long  as  a decade.  A 
preceding  letter  from  the  U.S.  Justice  Department  issued  last  October 
concurred,  disputing  Platt's  18-month  deadline. 

"The  Shinnecock  petition,  however,  is  at  the  very  start  of  the  process 
and  petitioners  should  not  be  permitted  to  leapfrog  over  the  numerous 
other  groups  that  have  been  waiting  patiently  in  line  before  them,"  it 
said . 

The  tribe  has  been  aggressively  pursuing  casino  plans,  in  either 
Westwoods  or  an  alternate  location  further  uplsland,  ostensibly  to  combat 
the  crushing  poverty  on  their  Southampton  reservation,  located  adjacent  to 
Southampton  Village. 

To  do  so,  the  Shinnecock  must  first  obtain  federal  recognition,  and  then 
enter  into  a gaming  compact  with  the  state. 

Copyright  c.  2002  East  Hampton  Independent  News  Co. 
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Vote  on  full  recognition  for  Lumbees  won't  come  until  February 
The  Associated  Press 
December  17,  2003 

CHARLOTTE,  N.C.  - A bill  that  would  give  full  federal  recognition  to  the 
Lumbee  tribe  will  not  come  before  the  full  Senate  until  February  at  the 
earliest,  a spokesman  for  Sen.  Elizabeth  Dole  said. 

Dole  spokesman  Brian  Nick  said  Dole,  the  bill's  sponsor,  had  hoped  the 
Senate  would  give  unanimous  consent,  eliminating  the  need  for  a vote  on 
the  Senate  floor,  but  senators  objected. 

"Unanimous  consent  didn't  happen,"  Nick  said.  "We're  moving  along  in  the 
normal  process  for  any  bill." 

A senator  may  request  unanimous  consent  on  the  floor  to  set  aside  a 
specified  rule  of  procedure  to  expedite  proceedings.  If  any  senator 
objects,  the  request  is  rejected. 

Nick  said  Dole,  a Republican,  and  other  proponents  of  the  bill,  her 
first  proposal  for  federal  legislation,  are  prepared  for  "a  tough  fight 
for  sure"  after  the  Senate  convenes  again  at  the  end  of  January. 

Sen.  John  Edwards,  D-N.C.,  also  supports  the  bill. 

The  Robeson  County-based  Lumbees  have  asked  Congress  to  extend  the  full 
benefits  of  tribal  recognition  to  them  for  more  than  a century.  They  are 
the  nation's  largest  unrecognized  tribe,  with  about  55,000  members. 

In  1956,  Congress  passed  legislation  recognizing  the  Lumbees  but 
simultaneously  refused  them  benefits  such  as  access  to  the  federally 
funded  Indian  Health  Service,  citing  concerns  that  giving  benefits  to  such 
a large  tribe  could  harm  smaller  ones. 

Since  then,  the  tribe  has  campaigned  for  full  recognition. 

Arlinda  Locklear,  a Washington,  D.C.,  lawyer  who  represents  the  tribe 
and  is  also  a member,  said  she  is  still  optimistic. 

"We're  going  to  try  and  get  it  up  onto  the  floor  as  soon  as  possible," 
she  said. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Associated  Press.  All  rights  reserved. 
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Hopis  could  reverse  course,  OK  gaming 
Billy  House  and  Dohn  Stearns 
The  Arizona  Republic 
Dec.  17,  2003  12:00  AM 

The  Hopi  Tribe  of  northern  Arizona,  facing  a major  economic  hit  with  the 
likely  2006  shutdown  of  the  Mohave  Generating  Station,  could  reverse  years 
of  gambling  opposition  and  try  to  cover  its  losses  with  a casino. 

But  that  would  be  up  to  the  Hopi  people  to  decide. 

The  12,000-member  tribe  historically  has  opposed  gambling,  rejecting  the 
idea  in  a 1995  referendum  for  political,  cultural  and  religious  reasons. 
But  a special  gambling  task  force  has  recommended  that  tribal  gambling  be 
re-examined.  The  task  force  was  appointed  earlier  this  year  by  the  Tribal 
Council  to  examine  gambling  benefits  and  opportunities  after  Arizonans' 
passage  last  year  of  Proposition  202. 

The  panel  says  a Hopi  casino  in  Winslow  would  be  the  best  option. 

"This  should  not  be  interpreted  as  a decision  by  the  Hopi  Tribe  to  open 
a casino,"  emphasized  spokesman  John  MacDonald. 

The  council  approved  the  gambling  information  campaign  on  the  heels  of 
the  task  force  recommendation  and  in  the  face  of  potentially  losing  $7 
million  each  year,  35  percent  of  its  annual  operating  revenues,  if  the 
Mohave  plant  in  Laughlin,  Nev.,  shuts  down.  After  the  campaign,  a 
tribalwide  referendum  on  whether  gambling  should  occur  is  likely  by  late 
Duly,  tribal  officials  say. 

"I  think  they're  approaching  it  in  the  correct  way  in  educating  the 
people  and  allowing  the  people  to  make  the  decision,"  said  David  LaSarte, 
executive  director  of  the  Arizona  Indian  Gaming  Association. 

He  wouldn't  predict  a result. 

"I  don't  think  anybody  who  isn't  Hopi  really  understands  the  attitudes 
of  that  community  toward  gaming  ...  or  what  their  needs  or  challenges 
are,"  LaSarte  said. 

The  Hopi  rely  heavily  on  coal  royalties  tied  to  the  Mohave  plant,  which 
will  probably  shut  down  at  least  temporarily  by  2006  because  it  has  been 
ordered  to  install  air  pollution  reduction  equipment. 

A task  force  report  projects  that  a Hopi-owned  casino  at  Winslow, 
together  with  a Hopi-run  hotel,  could  produce  net  annual  profit  of  $8 
million  to  $9  million,  drawing  visitors  from  Interstate  40  and  other  local 
tourist  attractions.  The  nearest  casinos,  in  Payson,  Pinetop  and  Camp 
Verde,  are  all  more  than  50  miles  away. 

Proposition  202  allowed  the  expansion  of  Indian  gambling,  including  more 
slot  machines  statewide  and  the  introduction  of  Nevada-style  blackjack, 
while  giving  the  state  a piece  of  the  roughly  $1  billion  a year  in  tribal 
gambling  revenues.  The  state  expects  to  realize  about  $89  million  to  $102 
million  annually  by  2005. 

The  tribal-state  agreement,  or  compact,  crafted  under  Proposition  202 
allows  gambling  tribes  to  add  machines  with  transfers  from  non-gambling 
tribes  via  leases  or  sales. 

The  Hopi  have  rights  to  900  slots  and  three  casinos  under  the  compact. 
The  tribe  would  have  to  sign  the  compact  before  opening  a casino  or 
transferring  its  slots. 

It's  the  only  tribe  out  of  22  that  has  not  signed  the  compact,  said 
Christa  Severns,  spokeswoman  for  the  state  Department  of  Gaming. 

Fifteen  tribes  operate  22  casinos  and  11,243  machines  in  the  state.  The 
compact  allows  16,150  within  five  years. 

The  Hopi  gambling  task  force  outlined  three  alternatives  the  tribe  could 
consider : 

* Transfer  its  operational  rights  to  all  or  a portion  of 
its  900  machines  to  another  tribe. 

* A Hopi-owned  casino. 

* Or  a combination  of  both. 


But  the  report  calls  a Hopi-owned  casino  "the  only  option  that  will 
allow  the  tribe  to  maximize  the  economic  value  of  its  gaming  assets." 

A machine  transfer  "is  not  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Hopi  Tribe" 
because  fees  offered  by  the  metropolitan-area  gambling  tribes  "is  far 
below  what  the  Hopi  economic  analysis  shows  to  be  a fair-market  price  and 
is  therefore  not  economically  beneficial  to  the  tribe/'  the  report  says. 

The  task  force  also  said  a Hopi  gaming  enterprise  would  employ  hundreds 
of  Hopi. 

"Gaming  has  been  an  economic  engine  for  a lot  of  tribes  throughout  the 
country,  and  it's  hard  to  ignore  that  fact,"  MacDonald  said. 

While  the  tribe  passed  on  gambling  in  1995,  Hopi  leaders  say 
circumstances  have  changed  since  then,  especially  in  light  of  the  factors 
surrounding  the  power  plant  that  threaten  the  Hopi  economy.  Like  many 
other  tribes,  the  Hopi  have  significant  government  service  needs, 
including  housing,  education,  law  enforcement  and  health  care. 

"We  need  to  educate  them  about  the  facts  and  figures  and  then  it's  up  to 
them  to  decide  whether  we  should  go  into  gaming  or  not,"  said  Tribal 
Council  representative  King  Honani. 
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Two  Navajo  businesses  open  ahead  of  tribe's  new  focus  on  development 
Pamela  G.  Dempsey 
Dine'  Bureau 
December  16,  2003 

WINDOW  ROCK  - In  an  effort  to  increase  economic  development  on  the  Navaj 
Nation,  tribal  leaders  are  exploring  new  ways  to  keep  a larger  portion  of 
employee  income  on  the  reservation  as  well  as  increase  new  revenues  to  the 
Dine'  treasury. 

Navajo  Nation  President  Doe  Shirley  Dr.,  will  be  proposing  his  $500 
million  bond  issue  to  the  Navajo  Nation  Council  in  late  Danuary  while  the 
Council's  committees  are  looking  at  ways  to  generate  revenue. 

In  the  meantime,  the  Navajo-owned  small  business  is  doing  what  it  has 
always  done:  generate  revenues  so  residents  can  spend  more  of  their  income 
on  the  reservation. 

Two  businesses.  Dumbo  Automotive  in  Chinle  and  AZ  Copy  Solutions  in  Tuba 
City,  have  found  a way  to  do  just  that  amid  higher  start-up  costs  and 
longer  wait  times. 

In  a perfect  world,  starting  a business  on  the  Navajo  Nation  would  take 
16  months,  said  Patrick  Sandoval,  chief  of  staff  for  the  President-Vice 
President's  Office.  Off  the  reservation,  it  takes  six  to  eight  weeks. 

Emerson  Dumbo,  owner  of  Dumbo  Automotive,  started  the  paperwork  for  his 
business  in  2000,  a dream  he  had  since  high-school.  After  following  around 
the  paper  trail.  Dumbo  opened  his  doors  in  Dune. 

"It  took  a lot  of  driving  for  me  to  go  to  places  to  talk  to  people," 
Dumbo  said.  "I  followed  around  the  paperwork  until  it  was  done." 

The  6,000  square-foot  facility  was  built  by  Dumbo  and  his  family  - a 
modular,  steel  building  on  a concrete  floor  he  poured  himself-  and  offers 
both  automotive  parts  and  service. 

Although  it  would  have  been  easier  to  open  his  business  in  an  off- 
reservation  town.  Dumbo  said  the  lack  of  competition  in  his  own  home  town 
prompted  him  to  open  it  in  Chinle. 

"It  was  worth  my  time,"  Dumbo  said.  "(I'm  not)  a stranger  to  this  town." 

The  auto  shop  has  landed  government  service  contracts  and  works  with  the 
schools  in  the  area.  Although  its  centralized  location  makes  it  the  sole 
business  within  two  hours  driving  distance  that  provides  full  auto  service 


Dumbo  said  he  carries  some  parts  cheaper  than  businesses  in  border  towns. 
"It's  been  non-stop  since  we  opened  our  doors/'  he  said. 

AZ  Copy  Solutions  can  make  the  same  claim. 

Started  in  2000  from  an  office  in  their  home,  Brianne  Paddock,  along 
with  her  husband,  Chris,  said  the  payoffs  to  owning  their  own  business 
made  their  efforts  worth  it. 

"It's  a 24-seven  deal,"  Paddock  said.  "(But  we)  like  being  able  to  make 
our  own  decisions,  such  as  when  we  want  to  leave  the  office." 

The  all-in-one  graphics  design,  printing,  fax,  and  copy  service  serves 
customers  both  locally  and  regionally.  Less  than  a year  after  they  started 
the  Paddocks  were  able  to  lease  an  office  space  from  one  of  their 
customers.  Their  recent  approval  for  a business  site  lease  of  their  own 
will  allow  the  Paddocks  to  expand  their  business  to  include  internet 
access,  one-hour  photo  developing,  and  wide-format  printing. 

"We  love  giving  service  to  the  community  that's  needed,"  Paddock  said. 
Both  businesses  have  dreams  of  going  across  the  reservation  one  to  open 
a chain  of  parts  stores  and  the  other,  office  supplies.  Both  employee 
local  residents. 

And  while  both  owners  like  not  having  to  work  for  somebody  else  Dumbo 
jokes  his  wife  is  the  boss  owning  their  own  business,  they  say,  does  come 
with  its  share  of  responsibility. 

"Because  of  the  remoteness  of  the  area,  housing  is  very  scarce,"  said 
Harry  Claw,  manager  of  Dumbo  Automotive.  "Therefore,  trying  to  get 
employees  is  very  competitive." 

Financial  responsibilities,  too,  is  every  business  owners  business. 

"The  hardest  thing  is,  not  so  much  being  a minority,  but  that  business 
credit  goes  up  and  down  with  the  business,"  Paddock  said. 

Sandoval  said  Shirley's  $500  million  bond  issue  will  bring  in  several 
businesses,  the  effects  of  which  include  an  increase  in  housing,  more 
infrastructure,  and  more  local  services  something  small  businesses  need 
but  cannot  afford  alone. 

For  hopeful  small-business  owners.  Dumbo  offered  this  piece  of  advice: 
"There's  no  such  thing  as  can't,"  he  said.  "Set  your  heart  to  it  and 
make  time." 
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DORREEN  YELLOW  BIRD  COLUMN:  Indians'  'heart'  matters  more  than  their  blood 
Who  is  Indian?  Who  is  really  Indian? 

As  nations  of  Native  people  become  more  and  more  part  of  non-Native 
communities,  questions  are  being  asked  about  how  much  Indian  blood  is  left 
in  us  and  when  are  we  really  considered  Native  Americans.  If  you  are  1/4 
Arikara  and  3/4  white,  for  example,  are  you  Indian  or  white? 

The  question  is  a nagging  one.  In  the  past  few  months,  I've  heard  from 
several  people  who  wrote  or  called,  asking  how  to  be  a part  of  Native 
communities.  Each  said  he  or  she  is  part  Indian. 

A man  who  once  worked  with  Indian  people  as  a health  provider  said  he 
didn't  want  to  overstep  his  boundaries,  so  he  always  told  Native  people  he 
was  "part  Indian."  An  elder  asked  him,  "What  part  of  you  is  Indian?"  In 
the  following  weeks  and  months,  he  said,  the  elder  persisted,  asking  him 
if  it  was  his  foot,  the  left  ear  - what  part? 

It  is  what  you  perceive  inside  you,  the  elder  finally  told  him.  That's 
makes  you  Indian  - all  Indian. 

Yesterday  a woman  called  me  to  tell  me  her  father  was  French  and 
Winnebago.  Her  mother  was  "pure  Norwegian."  The  woman  is  in  her  middle  60s 


so  she  lived  in  a time  when  being  Indian  wasn't  popular.  When  her  father 
died,  her  mother  did  not  want  to  talk  about  his  heritage,  nor  did  she  want 
the  woman  to  speak  about  her  father's  Indian  heritage  to  others.  It  was 
something  to  be  ashamed  of,  she  learned. 

That  has  been  a sore  point  for  this  woman  for  many  years,  she  told  me. 

When  I was  an  administrator  in  Salem,  Ore.,  three  young  women  came  to  me 
about  their  relationship  with  the  tribe.  They  were  adopted.  They  found  out 
when  their  records  were  opened  that  they  were  Indian  and  white. 

One  of  the  girls,  who  was  blond,  had  a certificate  that  indicated  she 
could  be  enrolled  in  one  of  the  local  tribes.  She  cried  during  most  of  the 
second  visit.  She  came  to  me  because  I worked  for  the  tribe  and  she  wanted 
me  to  help  her  find  out  about  her  Indian  heritage.  I was  puzzled  at  first. 
Why  would  someone  have  such  an  emotional  reaction  when  they  found  out  they 
were  Native  American? 

I learn  it  was  as  if  a part  of  her  body  - perhaps  her  soul  - was  missing 
Now  that  she  knew  where  it  was,  it  was  important  that  her  people 
acknowledge  her.  She  wasn't  there  for  health  or  other  benefits.  I doubt  if 
she  even  knew  what  was  available  to  her.  It  was  making  visible  something 
that  for  a long  time  was  just  an  outline,  foggy  and  incomplete. 

Those  who  are  "part  Indian"  suffer  on  reservations,  too.  If  they  favor 
their  non-Native  side  of  the  family  (light  skin  or  blond  hair),  they  might 
be  treated  as  outsiders.  Some  of  them  may  have  lived  on  reservations  all 
their  lives  and  have  a good  understanding  of  the  culture,  but  their  color 
can  make  them  feel  alien. 

True  full  bloods  on  a reservation  are  rare,  at  least  in  the  sense  of 
only  one  tribe.  Historically,  tribes  borrowed  or  perhaps  enticed  men, 
women  and  children  from  other  tribes  to  live  with  or  become  part  of  their 
tribe.  Sakakawea  is  a good  example;  the  Shoshone  guide  of  Lewis  and  Clark 
had  lived  among  the  Hidatsa.  After  a few  generations,  such  "immigrants" 
become  part  of  that  tribe  and  forget  their  ancestry. 

I remember  the  old  people  sitting  around  talking.  They  were  good  about 
keeping  history  intact  in  those  days.  They  told  of  Sitting  Bull,  who  had 
two  Arikara  wives.  Few  outside  the  group  believed  it  until  the  documents 
showed  that  the  elders  had  been  right.  These  women's  children  went  on  with 
their  lives  thinking  they  were  "pure"  Arikara.  That  mixing  of  Indian  or 
tribal  blood  was  common. 

Unfortunately,  there  are  those  who  look  for  a connection  to  a tribe  and 
have  used  it  for  personal  benefit.  They  might  use  their  a long-forgotten 
ancestry  as  an  opportunity  to  take  part  in  some  Native  American  program  - 
programs  developed  to  help  Native  people  become  more  acclimated  to  non- 
Indian  society;  programs  that  offer  higher-education  assistance,  for 
example. 

I have  to  smile  when  I think  of  some  people  I have  met  in  my  travels  who 
at  first,  didn't  acknowledge  their  Indianness.  Then  years  later,  I found 
them  teaching  Indian  people  about  their  own  culture.  Hmm,  I'd  think  as  I 
sat  listening  to  their  newly  researched  knowledge  of  Native  Americans. 

Yet  what  the  elder  said  is  true:  It  is  what  is  inside  you.  If  you  feel 
and  understand  the  cultural  values  of  Native  people  or  a certain  tribe, 
than  the  spirit  of  your  ancestor  must  live  somewhere  inside  you. 

There  are  times  in  my  life  when  that  is  hard  to  remember.  When  someone 
who  is  a newcomer  assumes  a major  role  in  a ceremony,  for  instance,  my 
hackles  go  up  and  I want  to  see  them  as  outsider  because  it  seems  they  are 
taking  over  some  of  the  culture.  It  is  difficult  for  me  at  times. 

In  the  end,  I must  remember  "we  are  all  related"  - Mitakuye  Oyasin. 

Yellow  Bird  writes  columns  Tuesday  and  Saturday.  Reach  her  at  780-1228, 
(800)  477-6572  ext.  228  or  dyellowbird@gfherald.com. 
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Isleta  Pueblo  Rejects  Long-Time  Tribe  Members 
50  Percent  Isleta  Blood  Needed  To  Stay  In  Tribe 
December  16,  2003 

Dozens  of  people  who  spent  their  whole  lives  thinking  they  were  members 
of  the  Isleta  Pueblo  are  finding  out  they  are  not. 

It's  a story  Action  7 News  was  first  to  break  Monday  night. 

People  on  the  Pueblo  have  been  getting  letters  telling  them  they  have  to 
have  50  percent  Isleta  blood  to  be  part  of  the  tribe. 

About  three-dozen  people  met  at  a popular  Albuquerque  restaurant  on 
Tuesday  night  for  a brain  storming  session.  Many  of  them  found  out  that 
the  tribe  they  thought  they  were  a part  of  is  no  longer  claiming  them. 

"I  am  here  to  fight  for  the  rights  of  my  father  and  his  family,"  said 
tribal  member  Gregg  Analla.  "We're  taking  our  own  brothers  and  kicking 
them  out  of  the  tribe.  It  just  doesn't  make  any  sense." 

Lupita  Abeita,  78,  says  she  was  born  and  raised  on  Isleta  Pueblo.  "We 
feel  bad  because  we  lived  there  all  our  lives,"  she  said.  "We  were  born 
there . " 

"It's  like  a stab  in  the  back  really,  especially  for  my  mom  and  my  uncle, 
Abeita's  daughter  Duana  liron  said. 

There  is  a meeting  of  the  tribal  leaders  on  Thursday,  and  these  folks 
plan  on  showing  up  to  discuss  the  matter  with  them. 

The  letters  they  received  say  that  people  can  challenge  them  if  they 
fill  out  a family  tree  proving  their  heritage. 

But  Abeita  says  she  was  a baby  when  her  parents  died,  so  filling  out  her 
family  tree  will  be  difficult. 

Action  7 News  contacted  the  governor  of  Isleta  again  but  for  a second 
time,  he  did  not  return  our  calls. 
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Survival  of  Tribes  at  Stake 
By  Andrew  Metz 
Staff  Correspondent 
December  21,  2003 

Indian  Township,  Maine  - One  in  an  occasional  series  on  American  Indians 
in  the  21st  century. 

The  Nicholases  are  buried  here.  So  are  the  Stevens  and  the  Danas.  The 
Soctomahs  and  the  Socobasins. 

The  bloodlines  of  these  families  and  a few  more  touch  nearly  every  soul 
on  this  reservation  at  the  rim  of  America,  year  after  year  perpetuating 
the  people  known  as  Passamaquoddy . 

For  these  American  Indians  of  Maine,  the  tombstones  on  the  banks  of  Big 
Lake  are  landmarks  of  their  identity,  reminders  of  who  they  are  and  where 
they  come  from.  Yet  when  3odi  Socobasin  stands  in  this  graveyard  on  Peter 
Dana  Point,  sandy  blond  hair  raked  by  the  wind,  blue  eyes  watering  from 
the  cold,  her  foothold  on  the  ancestral  ground  is  shaky. 

"My  grandparents  are  buried  here.  All  my  family  is  here,"  the  27-year- 
old  srteacher's  aide  said  on  a recent  day.  "I  know  I am  Passamaquoddy,  but 
it  is  so  difficult  to  be  here,  to  feel  that  I am,  but  not  get  the 
recognition . " 


The  product  of  an  interracial  marriage  - her  mother  is  Indian,  her 
father  is  white  - she  can't  prove  her  blood  is  at  least  one-quarter 
Passamaquoddy  and  so  under  tribal  rules  is  barred  from  membership.  She 
works  at  the  tribe's  school,  but  has  to  live  off  the  reservation  because 
she's  not  entitled  to  housing. 

"Gimme  a moose  and  I'll  skin  it,"  she  expels  in  frustration.  "I  can  hunt 
and  fish.  I am  involved  with  the  kids,  the  community,  the  basket  making.  I 
don't  know  any  other  side  of  me  than  the  Passamaquoddy  side.  It's  all  I 
have. " 

Like  many  Americans  of  Indian  lineage,  Socobasin  is  a cast-off  of  an 
ethnic  calculus  that  equates  blood  with  authenticity.  To  visit  her 
netherworld  here  in  the  raw  Maine  timberland,  where  centuries  of 
intermingling  have  imparted  Catholic  convictions  and  a northeast  brogue, 
is  to  enter  some  of  the  most  sensitive  terrain  in  Indian  country. 

As  the  nation's  complexion  is  blurring,  the  Passamaquoddy  and  most 
tribes  are  struggling  to  maintain  their  distinctiveness,  using  a 19th 
century  U.S.  blood  policy  to  regulate  modern  Indian  identity.  In  this 
crucible  of  history  and  race,  it's  often  not  enough  to  have  aboriginal 
heritage  or  speak  a native  language,  live  on  a reservation  or  adhere  to 
Indian  ways. 

"It  is  like  a pedigree.  We  don't  do  this  with  any  other  group  in  the 
country,"  said  leff  Corntassel,  a professor  at  the  University  of  Victoria 
in  British  Columbia  who  has  written  extensively  on  the  topic.  "It  is  a 
really  easy  way  of  assessing  someone's  identity  without  going  into 
someone's  identity,  without  going  into  the  real  indicators  of  what  it  is 
to  be  Indian." 

Reconfiguring  themselves  out  of  the  embers  of  oppression,  native  people 
face  a burden  of  proof  at  every  level  of  life,  from  the  assignment  of 
blood  levels  to  newborns  to  the  battles  by  nearly  extinguished  tribes, 
such  as  Long  Island's  Shinnecock,  to  win  federal  recognition  - the  turnkey 
to  entitlements  and  casino  gambling. 

Indeed,  sharing  gaming  profits  and  federal  funding  has  sparked  bitter 
disputes  coast  to  coast:  Tribes  have  manipulated  membership  rules  to  oust 
rival  factions;  bodies  have  been  exhumed  to  prove  ancestry. 

But  in  many  places  and  certainly  here  in  Indian  Township,  where  casinos 
don't  exist  and  checks  from  a land  claim  settlement  have  dwindled  to  about 
$200  per  person  annually,  the  debate  is  ultimately  about  the  direction  and 
the  hue  of  the  future. 

"If  we  leave  the  system  the  way  it  is  now,  when  I'm  70,  there  aren't 
going  to  be  many  of  us  around,"  said  Joseph  Socobasin,  31,  Jodi's  uncle 
and  lieutenant  governor  of  the  reservation  of  about  800.  "There  won't  be 
enough  Passamaquoddy  blood  left." 

The  blood  quantum  rules  used  by  the  majority  of  Indian  tribes  arose  out 
of  U.S.  pressure  in  the  1930s  to  abandon  traditional  governance  and  adopt 
American-style  constitutions.  The  regulations,  most  commonly  at  a minimum 
of  one-quarter  blood  level,  are  based  on  census  rolls  created  by  the 
federal  government  in  the  late  19th  century  when  it  was  forcing 
assimilation  and  breaking  up  tribal  land. 

U.S.  agents  estimated  blood  concentrations  usually  on  nothing  more  than 
appearances  or  even  hair  samples  and  rub  tests  - where  a subject's  chest 
was  rubbed  to  determine  the  degree  of  redness.  Many  Indians  insisted  they 
were  mixed  race  because  full  bloods  were  considered  incompetent  to  manage 
land;  others  resisted  being  registered  at  all. 

"It  is  meaningless,"  said  C.  Matthew  Snipp,  a prominent  Indian 
demographer  and  visiting  professor  at  Harvard  University.  "They  are  a 
notoriously  sloppy  set  of  records  with  a lot  of  slippage  that  have  become 
the  benchmark." 

To  this  day,  the  United  States  uses  the  blood  measurements  in  its  myriad 
interactions  in  Indian  life,  from  eligibility  for  federally  subsidized 
health  care  and  housing  to  the  right  to  market  native  crafts  and  collect 
eagle  feathers.  In  general,  the  government  requires  proof  of  at  least  one- 
quarter  overall  Indian  blood  or  membership  in  one  of  the  562  federally 
recognized  tribes.  The  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs  even  issues  wallet-size 
identification  cards  that  list  blood  breakdowns  in  intricate  fractions. 

"They  count  you  down  to  the  last  corpuscle,"  said  Eva  Marie  Garroutte,  a 


sociologist  at  Boston  College  and  author  of  a new  book,  "Real  Indians: 
Identity  and  the  Survival  of  Native  America."  "It  is  a crude  tool,  but  at 
the  same  time  suited  to  the  needs  of  a bureaucratically  ordered  society 
where  Indian  identity  is  tied  to  a whole  range  of  very  valuable  resources 
...  You've  got  to  have  a way  to  know  who  has  a legitimate  claim." 

A glance  at  the  most  recent  U.S.  census  figures  hints  at  the  complexity 
of  the  problem.  Overall,  2.4-million  people  reported  American  Indian  as 
their  sole  race  and  listed  one  tribal  affiliation,  a dramatic  gain  from  a 
decade  ago.  But  another  1.7  million  said  they  were  Indian  and  at  least  one 
other  race  and  tied  to  one  or  more  tribes.  And  with  more  Americans 
embracing  native  heritage,  demographers  estimate  there  may  be  as  many  as 
10  million  people  with  Indian  backgrounds. 

In  Indian  Township,  a smattering  of  low  budget  houses  off  a backcountry 
road,  the  growing  multiethnic  makeup  means  every  year  around  eight  new 
children  don't  meet  the  blood  requirements  - a phenomenon  Denise  Polches, 
the  tribal  clerk  and  keeper  of  the  census  records,  calls  "bleeding  out." 

A few  years  back,  Polches  analyzed  the  tribal  rolls  and  found  only  one 
full  blood  Passamaquoddy  under  18.  Today,  there  are  none,  and  around  half 
the  population  is  at  the  one-quarter  level,  according  to  her  records. 

"My  daughter  is  one-quarter  Passamaquoddy  and  if  she  marries  her  current 
boyfriend,  who  is  a non-tribal  member,  my  grandchildren  won't  be  members," 
she  said.  "It  is  really  hard." 

At  the  tribal  office  complex  on  a recent  night,  the  families  lining  up 
to  apply  for  federal  assistance  sensed  the  teetering  of  their  tribe  and 
the  crush  of  competing  concerns. 

"It  is  not  that  I have  a cold  heart,  but  we  hardly  have  enough  money  to 
support  the  people  that  are  already  here,"  said  Keith  Levesque,  20,  who 
has  a French  Canadian  thread  woven  with  his  Passamaqoddy . 

Next  to  him,  lillian  Stevens,  19,  cradled  her  15-month-old  daughter 
Gabriella  - considered  one-eighth  Passamaquoddy  - and  bemoaned  the  rules 
that  have  denied  her  child  tribal  health  care. 

"This  is  where  I grew  up.  My  daughter  looks  more  native  than  a lot  of 
babies  do,"  said  Stevens,  half  white,  and  one-quarter  Penobscot  and  one- 
quarter  Passamaqouddy . "If  something  ever  happened  to  me,  my  daughter 
couldn't  live  here." 

The  tribe  of  3,300,  which  spans  two  reservations  on  Maine's  eastern 
coast,  has  been  using  blood  quantum  since  it  gained  federal  recognition  in 
1975.  A referendum  to  change  the  rules  failed  two  decades  ago,  but  there 
is  now  momentum  to  relax  the  standards  to  at  least  count  other  Indian 
blood,  especially  of  related  tribes  from  the  Wabanaki  Confederacy. 
Eventually,  some  here  also  hope  to  phase  out  blood  quantum  altogether. 

"We  may  have  used  it  as  a measuring  stick  for  our  people,  but  it  doesn't 
work  anymore,"  said  John  Stevens,  a councilman  and  former  reservation 
governor  and  past  state  commissioner  of  Indian  Affairs. 

"There's  now  blue-eyed  Indians,  blond  Indians,  blacks.  And  there's 
nothing  wrong  with  that,"  said  Stevens,  a spry  70,  and  one  of  the  most 
respected  members  of  the  tribe.  "It's  the  way  you're  brought  up.  It's  in 
your  heart." 

As  sovereign  nations,  tribes  determine  their  own  membership  rules,  and 
some  never  adopted  the  blood  system  or  have  done  away  with  it.  The 
Cherokee,  for  instance,  use  lineal  descent  from  a 19th  century  roll.  The 
Iroquois,  such  as  Seneca  and  Onondaga  nations  in  New  York,  use  matrilineal 
rules  that  grant  membership  through  an  enrolled  mother. 

And  with  more  communities  being  divided  by  blood  - it  has  gotten  so  bad 
on  the  Flathead  reservation  in  Montana  a support  group  for  split  families 
has  started  - tribes  around  the  country  are  revisiting  their  policies.  So 
far,  though,  blood  quantum  continues  to  be  the  fulcrum  between  a growing 
population  and  cultural  oblivion. 

"We  treat  blood  quantum  as  if  it  matters  in  a qualitative  manner  to  who 
we  are,"  said  Angela  Gonzales,  a Cornell  University  expert  in  identity  and 
the  influence  of  gaming.  "But  we  attract  so  many  new-agers  and  wannabes 
and  people  looking  to  either  personally  profit  or  financially  profit  that 
it  makes  perfect  sense  why  blood  quantum  becomes  the  line  in  the  sand." 

The  regulations  have  also  been  used  by  ruling  factions  to  hoard  profits 
and  disenroll  citizens  or  prevent  legitimate  new  ones,  according  to 


lawyers  for  Indians  in  several  states.  There  are  high-stakes  fights  among 
members  of  the  Redding  Rancheria  Indian  community  in  northern  California, 
the  Las  Vegas  Paiute  and  the  Shakopee  Mdewakanton  Sioux  of  Minnesota, 
operators  of  one  of  the  most  profitable  casinos  in  the  country. 

"When  people  throw  folks  out,  it  is  about  greed.  It's  not  about 
identity,"  said  Michael  Stuhff,  a Las  Vegas  attorney  who  represents  dozens 
of  disenrolled  Indians  in  Nevada  and  California,  where  one  of  his  clients 
has  exhumed  her  mother  and  grandmother  to  try  to  get  back  into  her  tribe. 

In  Maine,  voters  this  fall  rejected  a bid  by  the  Passamaquoddy  to  open  a 
casino,  sparing  the  tribe,  at  least,  the  complication  of  gaming  money.  As 
it's  been  since  settlers  began  mixing  with  natives  known  as  Passamaquoddy, 
"the  people  who  spear  Pollock,"  the  debate  here  remains  about  keeping 
family  lines  like  Maggie  Nicholas'  alive. 

Nicholases  have  been  tribal  governors  and  lieutenant  governors,  police 
chiefs  and  game  wardens.  Maggie  Nicholas,  37,  is  a do-it-all  at  the  tribal 
office,  on  the  phones  and  in  the  filing  cabinets.  Two  of  her  daughters  are 
on  the  rolls,  but  a third  whom  she  had  with  an  Indian  from  a related  tribe 
is  not.  And  this  has  pained  the  family,  even  as  the  puzzling  ways  of  blood 
have  come  back  around. 

Nicholas'  new  grandson  was  just  registered  on  the  tribal  rolls  as  one- 
quarter  Passamaquoddy,  the  sum  of  his  mother's  one-eighth  and  his  father's 
three-fourths  blood  levels. 

"It  is  all  so  confusing,"  Nicholas  said,  gesturing  to  her  daughter  on  a 
couch  in  their  prefab  house.  "She  has  black  hair.  She  has  dark  eyes.  She 
is  more  Indian  than  my  other  two  girls.  It's  crazy." 
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3im  Pierce:  a Part  of  the  Pojoaque  Pueblo  Family 
By  MARISSA  STONE  | The  New  Mexican 
Wednesday,  December  17,  2003 

3im  Pierce  is  the  CFO  of  Tribal  Programs  in  Pojoaque.  Pierce  is  also  the 
Senior  Advisor  of  Community  Development.  - Erin  Galletta  | The  New  Mexican 

The  Oklahoma  native  has  long  been  concerned  with  American  Indian  issues. 

3im  Pierce  --  who  works  in  community  development  for  the  Pueblo  of 
Pojoaque  --  believes  Indians  have  come  a long  way  in  self-governance. 

"I  think  over  time,  people  will  begin  to  understand  the  tribes  are  just 
trying  to  make  it,"  the  52-year-old  said. 

A native  of  Tulsa,  Okla.,  Pierce  is  part  Cherokee,  but  since  he  has 
worked  with  the  Pueblo  of  Pojoaque  for  seven  years,  he  sometimes  feels 
like  part  of  the  family.  Pierce  said. 

After  college,  he  worked  for  several  accounting  firms  as  a certified 
public  accountant.  In  the  1970s,  he  began  working  at  a retail  clothing 
chain  in  Albuquerque  and  then  for  the  state  Department  of  Taxation  and 
Revenue  as  a tax  auditor. 

"I  was  always  good  in  math,"  Pierce  said. 

After  working  for  the  state.  Pierce  was  a fiscal  officer  for  the  All 
Indian  Pueblo  Council  between  1978  and  1985.  The  council  is  a consortium 
of  the  19  Pueblo  Indian  tribes  of  New  Mexico. 

Pierce  was  also  the  chief  executive  officer  of  the  Council  of  Energy 
Resource  Tribes,  where  he  worked  with  a consortium  of  North  American 
tribes  that  included  48  in  the  U.S.  and  four  in  Canada. 

What  sets  Pojoaque  apart  from  other  tribes  is  its  stability.  Pierce  said. 
Other  tribes  change  governors  every  year. 

Through  his  work  with  the  Council  of  Energy  Resource  Tribes,  Pierce 


became  acquainted  with  Pojoaque's  Gov.  Dacob  Vianrial. 

"Since  the  governor  (Viarrial)  is  successful,  he  has  created  a lot  of 
opportunities  for  tribal  members." 

Pierce  began  working  for  the  pueblo  in  1996  when  Viarrial  offered  him  a 
job.  Working  with  tribes  individually  had  been  a dream  of  Pierce's. 

As  chief  financial  officer  of  the  tribe's  community  development  division 
Pierce  has  obtained  several  grants  to  support  new  programs  in  Pojoaque. 

His  next  undertaking  is  a 4,000-square-foot  state-of-the-art  senior  center 

"They  (seniors)  deserve  the  best,"  Pierce  said. 

Other  programs  Pierce  has  developed  include  the  pueblo's  Wellness  Center 
Boys  and  Girls  Club,  Computer  Training  Center,  a housing  development  and  a 
new  program  where  each  tribal  household  will  have  a computer. 

Through  that  initiative,  tribal  members  will  be  able  to  communicate  with 
each  other  and  be  informed  of  tribal  news.  Pierce  said. 

Dust  as  tribal  members  check  their  mailboxes  each  day,  they  will  become 
accustomed  to  checking  information  on  their  computers,  he  said. 

Sharing  information  can  become  a great  strength,  he  said.  That  way, 
departments  in  the  pueblo  will  not  be  segregated  from  each  other  or  from 
the  community. 

"I  like  working  on  development  for  Indian  tribes  because  I want  to  see 
them  succeed,"  he  said.  He  particularly  enjoys  instituting  programs  for 
seniors,  the  youth  and  health  initiatives. 

What  Pierce  likes  about  the  Pueblo  of  Pojoaque  is  that  leaders  want  to 
include  surrounding  communities  in  their  projects. 

Through  the  tribe's  computer  training  center,  local  residents  can  become 
computer  savvy,  creating  a more  skilled  job  pool.  Pierce  said. 

Pierce  also  admires  Pojoaque's  tribal  government's  open-mindedness. 

"They  want  to  become  a self-supporting  government  --  they  are  not 
relying  so  much  on  the  federal  or  any  other  government." 

In  the  1980' s,  the  tribe  had  only  three  or  four  community  programs. 
Pierce  said.  It  now  has  30  or  40. 

Other  Indian  tribes  have  called  Pierce  to  find  out  how  he  obtained 
various  grants. 

"You  have  to  create  a positive  image  of  the  tribe  to  get  any  funding," 
he  said. 

Success  in  previous  projects  makes  people  trust  what  you  can  do,  he  said 

The  federal  Department  of  Housing  and  Urban  Development  has  used  the 
tribe's  Wellness  Center  as  a model  of  a quality  project. 

A picture  of  the  center,  along  with  developments  of  two  other  U.S. 
tribes,  were  placed  on  a 2003  Community  Development  Block  Grant 
application  booklet  issued  by  the  federal  agency. 

The  pueblo  also  has  received  several  certificates  of  excellence  for  many 
of  its  community  projects.  Pierce  said. 

And  it's  obvious  to  anyone  driving  around  the  pueblo  how  far  the  tribe 
has  come  in  a short  period  of  time. 

Once  a tribe  has  a revenue  stream  --  such  as  a casino,  manufacturing 
plant  or  other  business  --  it  can  become  self  sufficient.  Pierce  said. 

But  that  also  seems  to  have  a lot  to  do  with  the  leadership  of  the  tribe 
and  whether  or  not  they  are  willing  to  try  new  things. 

"Your  creative  juices  can  flow  here,"  Pierce  said.  "You  can  go  to  the 
tribal  council  with  an  idea  and  they  say,  'what  do  you  think  Dim?'  " 

Pierce,  who  likes  to  complete  his  projects  within  a year,  said  the 
tribe's  good  reputation  keeps  contractors  coming  back. 

Pierce,  who  constantly  reads  and  conducts  research,  has  other  dreams  to 
fulfill. 

He  wants  to  become  an  author.  The  focus  of  the  book  would  probably  be 
"the  trials  and  tribulations  in  Indian  country,  on  development  barriers." 

The  main  misconception  about  Indian  tribes  is  that  they  live  off  the 
government.  Pierce  said.  "We  have  to  write  a proposal  every  year  for 
(funding)  for  every  program  we  get." 

Even  when  Pierce  isn't  working,  he's  brainstorming  about  new  programs 
for  the  pueblo,  he  said.  He  hopes  to  work  for  the  pueblo  for  a long  time 
to  come. 

Pierce  received  his  undergraduate  degree  at  the  University  of  Tulsa  and 
a master's  degree  in  finance  from  Webster  University. 


Pierce  is  rooted  in  the  pueblo.  That's  where  he  met  his  wife,  Candi 
Quintana  Pierce,  who  formerly  worked  in  the  tribe's  administration  office. 
Candi  Pierce  is  now  a full-time  homemaker  who  cares  for  the  couple's 
children,  Nick,  18,  Brandon,  16,  Christopher,  13  and  Remengton,  6. 

Marissa  Stone  can  be  reached  at  mstone@sfnewmexican.com. 
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Blueprint  for  Rights  in  Mexico 

Mexico  long  has  needed  to  do  something  about  its  entrenched  culture  of 
violence  and  human  rights  abuses.  Its  president,  Vicente  Fox,  deserves 
credit  for  requesting  United  Nations  expertise  with  those  problems  just 
after  he  took  office  in  2000. 

His  was  an  extraordinary  request,  as  no  government  has  asked  the  UN  for 
such  help  before.  And  now  that  the  UN  has  issued  a report  addressing 
Mexico's  issues,  Mr.  Fox's  task  will  be  to  actually  implement  the  UN's 
broad  recommendations. 

The  eight-month  study,  whose  authors  included  top  Mexican  human  rights 
activists  and  academics,  was  released  last  week  and  recommends  an  overhaul 
of  the  Constitution  - one  that  puts  the  value  of  human  rights  at  its 
foundation . 

Much  of  Mexico's  problem  in  the  human  rights  area  lies  with  a Napoleonic 
criminal- justice  system  that  assumes  guilt  before  innocence,  the  experts 
say.  The  UN  report  recommends  strategies  for  eliminating  the  official  use 
of  torture,  and  ways  to  ensure  the  basic  rights  of  the  accused,  such  as 
the  concept  of  the  presumption  of  innocence. 

The  report  also  says  Mexico  should  keep  its  military  out  of  its 
criminal- justice  system,  including  drug  investigations.  And  the  report 
calls  for  a more  open  investigation  into  the  killings  of  more  than  300 
women  in  Ciudad  Dua'rez  over  the  past  10  years. 

The  1994  Zapatista  rebellion  in  Mexico's  Chiapas  state  was  an  uprising 
against  Mexico's  indifference  to  its  indigenous  peoples,  and  the  report 
says  recent  reforms  to  help  them  aren't  enough.  The  Mexican  government 
still  hasn't  fully  implemented  a 1996  peace  accord  with  the  Mayan- 
descended  peasants  in  that  southern  region,  and  that  discussion  needs  to 
be  re-opened. 

Fox  came  into  office  in  a historic  election  that  ended  the  grip  of  the 
long-ruling  and  corrupt  International  Revolutionary  Party,  or  the  PRI. 

Among  his  campaign  promises  were  improvements  in  human  rights  - including 
the  rights  of  indigenous  people  - and  Mexico's  economy.  He's  been 
criticized  lately  for  more  talk  than  action  on  both  counts. 

The  UN  plan  gives  Fox  a solid  blueprint  for  delivering  on  those  promises. 
If  he  carries  out  its  recommendations,  that  should  slowly  but  surely 
strengthen  Mexico's  democracy. 
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New  Indian  Affairs  minister  an  unknown  entity  as  native  file  gets  focus 
OTTAWA  (CP)  - Andy  who? 

December  17,  2003 

That's  the  question  many  native  people  are  asking  after  the  appointment 
last  week  of  new  Indian  Affairs  Minister  Andy  Mitchell. 

The  Ontario  MP  for  Parry  Sound-Muskoka  is  a bit  of  a mystery  man 
shouldering  high  expectations  for  change. 

Prime  Minister  Paul  Martin  has  signalled  he  wants  to  lift  native  living 
standards  out  of  what  critics  have  called  Canada's  Third  World  shame. 
Housing,  education  and  job  creation  are  expected  to  be  top  priorities. 

Some  aboriginals  are  concerned  about  Martin's  choice  of  a relative 
unknown  to  handle  what's  supposed  to  be  a top-priority  file. 

"I  have  no  idea  who  this  man  is,"  said  one  veteran  watcher  of  aboriginal 
politics  who  didn't  wish  to  be  named.  "This  guy  was  a member  of  cabinet? 
How  did  we  miss  him?" 

Others  see  it  differently. 

"Somebody  with  no  baggage  may  be  good,"  said  Russell  Diabo,  a Mohawk 
from  Kahnawake  south  of  Montreal. 

Diabo  helped  craft  the  first  Liberal  Red  Book  of  election  promises  in 
1993  before  publicly  burning  it  in  disgust  three  years  later. 

The  platform  promised  action  for  native  people  on  everything  from  health 
services  to  land  claims  and  education. 

Ten  years  later,  little  progress  has  been  made  and  much  damage  was 
recently  done  under  the  heavy  hand  of  former  Indian  Affairs  minister 
Robert  Nault,  Diabo  said. 

Martin  himself  said  federal-native  relations  had  been  "poisoned"  by 
Nault 's  failed  bid  to  brusquely  impose  new  electoral  and  fiscal  codes  on 
more  than  600  reserves. 

Mitchell,  just  after  replacing  Nault,  said  he'll  take  a more 
collaborative  approach  with  a focus  on  native  self-government. 

But  who  is  he? 

The  former  bank  manager,  first  federally  elected  in  1993,  entered  then- 
prime  minister  lean  Chretien's  inner  circle  in  1997. 

Mitchell  had  just  doggedly  fought  off  a challenge  by  retired  Gen.  Lewis 
Mackenzie,  the  highest-profile  Tory  candidate  in  the  1997  election  after 
then-Conservative  leader  lean  Charest. 

He  was  rewarded  with  a junior  cabinet  post  as  secretary  of  state  for 
parks,  where  he  toiled  in  relative  obscurity. 

He  became  junior  minister  for  rural  and  northern  Ontario  development  in 
1999,  another  low-profile  post  that  garnered  relatively  few  headlines. 

Mitchell  was  not  immediately  available  to  discuss  what  his  top 
priorities  will  be. 

But  Mario  Lague,  a spokesman  for  Martin,  said  Mitchell  will  lead  a major 
charge  to  clean  up  Canada's  act  on  aboriginal  issues. 

"The  last  few  years  have  seen  a lot  of  polarization  in  our  relations 
with  native  people,"  Lague  said. 

"And  the  idea  was  to  have  a fresh  start." 

Martin  had  seen  Mitchell  around  the  cabinet  table  for  the  last  six  years 
and  was  impressed,  Lague  said. 

Mitchell's  work  as  a champion  of  rural  causes  has  touched  on  native 


issues,  and  he  has  seven  First  Nations  in  his  riding,  Lague  said. 

Other  signals  of  Martin's  commitment  include  a new  cabinet  committee  on 
aboriginal  affairs,  which  he  will  lead,  and  a new  aboriginal  secretariat 
in  the  Privy  Council  Office. 

"There's  a clear  commitment  that  we  will  consult  (First  Nations)  in  a 
much  more  rigorous  way." 

Mitchell,  a graduate  of  Carleton  University  and  a married  father  of 
three,  gets  rave  reviews  from  at  least  one  source. 

lames  Plewak,  chief  executive  officer  for  the  West  Region  Tribal  Council 
in  Manitoba,  says  Mitchell  left  a lasting  impression  as  minister  for  parks. 

Plewak  was  working  for  the  Keeseekoowenin  First  Nation,  about  300 
kilometres  northwest  of  Winnipeg,  when  Mitchell  helped  set  up  a forum  in 
1998  to  hear  native  concerns. 

The  gesture  helped  heal  years  of  "antagonistic"  relations  stemming  from 
a land  claim  in  the  Riding  Mountain  National  Park  that  was  only  resolved 
in  1994,  Plewak  said. 

"We  had  no  faith  in  Robert  Nault  to  address  our  issues,"  Plewak  said  in 
an  interview. 

"We're  glad  that  somebody  like  Andy  Mitchell  --  who  we  know  is  sincere 
in  trying  to  address  First  Nation  issues  --  is  minister." 
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Province  mulls  changes  to  blockade  legislation 
Kelly  Cryderman 
Calgary  Herald 
December  16,  2003 

The  government  will  look  at  possible  amendments  to  its  legislation 
intended  to  stop  illegal  blockades  of  northern  worksites,  which  created 
controversy  this  month  when  it  was  introduced  without  consultation  with 
First  Nations. 

Aboriginal  Affairs  and  Northern  Development  Minister  Pearl  Calahasen  did 
not  give  any  indication  Monday  of  what  the  amendments  might  be.  She  said 
Dustice  Minister  Dave  Hancock  will  be  meeting  with  Sustainable  Resource 
Development  Minister  Mike  Cardinal  in  the  new  year. 

"There  was  an  indication  to  look  at  further  amendments  if  there  was  a 
need  to  do  so,"  Calahasen  said.  "Both  Mike  Cardinal  and  Dave  Hancock  will 
be  working  through  with  the  chiefs  on  this  one." 

Premier  Ralph  Klein,  Cardinal,  Hancock,  Calahasen  and  two  other 
ministers  met  with  a group  of  Treaty  8 leaders  in  Calgary  Monday  to  assure 
them  that  the  government  will  clarify  matters  as  it  relates  to  the  new 
legislation,  the  Public  Lands  Act. 

Calahasen  said  the  government  has  committed  to  more  consultations  with 
First  Nations,  and  to  clarify  police  powers  under  the  legislation  and  uses 
for  Crown  lands. 

"They  need  to  know  what  it  means,  what  kind  of  roles  do  the  police  have, 

" Calahasen  said. 

Earlier  this  month,  the  premier  apologized  in  the  legislature  for  not 
fully  consulting  First  Nations  on  the  act.  Bill  49,  which  passed  this 
month,  gives  police  the  authority  to  act  quickly  to  stop  attempts  to 
blockade  access  to  Crown  land. 

Calahasen  said  the  government  wants  to  prevent  another  situation  where 
First  Nations  are  not  consulted  on  proposed  legislation. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Calgary  Herald. 
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Klein,  cabinet  colleagues  meet  aboriginal  leaders 
over  Alta,  land  access  law 
BILL  GRAVE LAND 
December  15,  2003 

CALGARY  (CP)  - The  Alberta  government  is  opening  the  door  for  possible 
amendments  to  legislation  that  has  been  upsetting  aboriginal  groups 
regarding  access  to  public  lands. 

Bill  49,  the  Public  Lands  Amendment  Act,  seeks  to  prevent  members  of  the 
public  from  blocking  or  otherwise  obstructing  access  by  a commercial  user 
who  is  legally  entitled  to  have  access.  "If  there  are  areas  to  be  amended 
to  make  clear  that  Bill  49  has  no  intention  to  restrict  First  Nations 
traditional  use  of  land,  then  we'll  deal  with  that,"  said  Dave  Hancock, 
Alberta's  justice  minister. 

"From  our  perspective  it  was  not  intended  to  do  that  and  it  doesn't  do 
that  but  if  it  needs  clarity,  clarity  will  be  worked  out,"  he  said 
following  a meeting  with  Treaty  8 chiefs  in  Calgary. 

Alberta  Premier  Ralph  Klein,  who  attended  the  meeting,  apologized  to 
aboriginal  leaders  late  last  month  for  introducing  legislation  to  crack 
down  on  those  who  charge  oil  companies  fees  to  work  on  Crown  lands  that 
are  traditional  hunting  grounds. 

He  said  the  Tory  government  had  not  thoroughly  consulted  Alberta's 
aboriginal  leaders  on  the  legislation  prior  to  bringing  it  forward  for 
approval . 

"You  can  always  do  things  differently.  We'll  learn  from  this  experience. 
The  important  thing  is  we're  sitting  down  and  talking  about  Bill  49  and 
more  broadly,  the  whole  consultation  process,"  said  Hancock,  who  said 
further  talks  with  native  leaders  will  occur  sometime  in  the  new  year. 

Archie  Cyprien,  Grand  Chief  of  Treaty  8,  was  satisfied  with  the  tone  of 
the  meeting  but  stopped  short  of  promising  there  would  be  no  blockades  or 
protests  in  the  future. 

"We  agreed  that  we  will  notify  each  other  before  anything  heats  up  in 
our  respective  governing  structures,"  he  said. 

Cyprien  said  a part  of  the  law  that  needs  clarity  is  aboriginal  access 
to  traditional  territory. 

"Right  now  we're  interpreting  that  we  need  approval  to  the  ministry  to 
access  in  terms  of  berry  picking,  gathering,  hunting  and  fishing  and 
trapping,"  he  said. 

To  uphold  the  law,  the  Alberta  government  will  grant  authority  to  police 
to  remove  or  seize  blockade  materials  - be  it  equipment,  vehicles  or  other 
obstructions . 

The  ongoing  dispute,  mainly  in  the  Lesser  Slave  Lake  area  in  northern 
Alberta,  centres  on  aboriginal  demands  for  some  form  of  benefit  from 
oilfield  work  on  traditional  hunting  grounds. 

"We  want  to  develop  our  communities  in  the  future  so  we  are  self-reliant 
and  self-sufficient  and  not  having  to  rely  on  the  industry  or  governments 
for  our  development,"  said  Cyprien. 

"We  see  as  an  opportunity  our  participating  in  the  development  of  and 
accessing  resources  in  terms  of  jobs  and  contract,"  he  said. 

Contractors  said  the  bands  are  interpreting  court  decisions  as  entitling 
them  to  first  refusal  on  contract  work  on  the  land,  or  a share  of  the 
profits  from  the  companies  involved. 

"There  is  no  exclusive  right  for  use  of  those  lands  and  any  member  of 
the  public  who  has  authorized  use  has  a right  to  access  without  paying  a 
fee,"  said  Hancock,  adding  that  part  of  the  legislation  will  remain. 


Copyright  c.  2003  The  Canadian  Press. 
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Lawyers  square  off  in  Chediski  Fire  case 
By  Dim  Keyworth,  Roundup  staff  reporter 
Friday,  December  19,  2003 

Lawyers  for  Valinda  Do  Elliott  and  the  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribe  are 
squaring  off  over  jurisdiction  on  tribal  lands.  At  issue  is  the  civil  case 
filed  by  the  tribe  against  the  woman  who  started  the  Chediski  portion  of 
the  Rodeo-Chediski  fire. 

The  White  Mountain  Apache  Tribal  Court  heard  arguments  Wednesday  to 
dismiss  charges  against  Elliott.  Defense  attorney  Kevin  O'Grady  argued 
that  federal  law  stripped  away  tribal  jurisdiction  over  non-tribal  members 
on  reservation  land. 

Tribal  attorney  George  Hesse  countered  that  the  White  Mountain  Apache 
Tribe  has  jurisdiction  over  all  lands  on  the  Fort  Apache  Indian 
Reservation  and  that  tribal  members  and  non-tribal  members  alike  must 
abide  by  tribal  laws  while  on  those  lands. 

After  hearing  the  arguments,  Dudge  Durango  Fall  promised  to  issue  a 
ruling  within  a few  days. 

Elliott,  who  ignited  the  Chediski  Fire  when  she  lit  a signal  fire  after 
becoming  lost  on  the  Fort  Apache  Reservation,  was  served  with  papers  in 
the  civil  action  in  Dune,  2002.  The  action  charges  the  33-year-old  with 
leaving  an  unattended  fire  and  other  wrongs. 

When  the  fire  merged  with  the  Rodeo  Fire,  the  resulting  inferno  became 
the  largest  fire  in  Arizona  history. 

Before  it  was  contained,  the  Rodeo-Chediski  Fire  ravaged  470,000  acres 
and  destroyed  467  homes  --  including  200  in  Heber-Overgaard  --  and 
narrowly  missed  Show  Low,  Forest  Lakes  and  other  communities.  The  total 
cost  of  battling  the  blaze  was  at  least  $43  million,  with  another  $28 
million  in  damages. 

The  fire  cost  the  tribe  millions  of  dollars  through  the  devastation  of 
prime  timber,  natural  resources  and  wildlife.  If  Elliott  is  found  liable, 
the  tribe  could  be  awarded  restitution  for  those  losses. 

Payson  attorney  Tim  Grier,  who  owns  a business  in  Forest  Lakes,  one  of 
the  communities  impacted  by  the  fire,  doubts  that  the  tribe  will  ever 
collect . 

"She's  probably  going  to  be  judgment  proof,"  Grier  said.  "If  they  have  a 
multi-million  dollar  lawsuit  against  her,  it  doesn't  do  them  much  good  if 
she  doesn't  have  any  money  ...  It's  probably  more  symbolic  than  anything 
else. " 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Payson  Roundup. 
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South  Dakota  prisons  show  improvement 
December  16,  2003 


by:  David  Melmen  / Indian  Country  Today 

PIERRE,  S.D.  - The  South  Dakota  Department  of  Corrections  reported  it  has 
made  some  improvements  in  conditions  for  American  Indian  prisoners,  but 
advocates  assert  that  more  must  be  done. 

For  years  prison  conditions  and  treatment  of  American  Indian  inmates  has 
been  a major  complaint  by  family  members  and  advocates  while  changes  were 
slow  in  coming.  Culture,  religion  and  racial  issues  are  at  the  forefront 
of  the  complaints  of  mistreatment  by  prison  guards  and  administrators . 

The  Secretary  of  the  Department  of  Corrections,  Tim  Reisch,  reported  to 
the  State-Tribal  Relations  committee  of  the  state  legislature  that  changes 
have  been  made  and  some  inmates  can  now  attend  funerals  of  immediate 
family  members  and  some  objects  previously  prohibited  can  now  be  held  by 
inmates  in  their  cells. 

Tribal  liaisons  will  be  located  on  every  reservation  to  filter  through 
complaints  and  questions  and  language  classes  are  available  at  some  of  the 
states  facilities. 

Although  several  prisons  now  are  including  culturally-specific  programs 
including  the  Red  Road  for  alcohol  and  drug  abuse  training,  the  training 
does  not  occur  in  the  early  stages  of  incarceration,  but  in  the  latter 
stages,  Reisch  said. 

The  Department  of  Corrections  added  Lakota  language  classes  to  the  State 
Penitentiary  in  Sioux  Falls,  and  pow  wows  were  extended  from  four  to  10 
hours  at  two  facilities  and  practice  times  for  drums  and  dancers  were  also 
increased . 

The  main  state  prison  in  Sioux  Falls  still  has  rigid  restrictions,  but 
the  explanation  was  that  prisoners  there  are  a greater  flight  risk  than  at 
other  locations. 

South  Dakota,  as  state  studies  and  information  from  the  U.S.  Commission 
on  Civil  Rights  shows  a disproportionate  number  of  American  Indians 
incarcerated  in  state  facilities.  That  does  not  include  the  federal 
prisons,  which  also  have  more  American  Indians  according  to  the  population 
percentage  than  non-Indians. 

Community  advocates  claim  that  early  parole,  or  parole  on  time  will  help 
to  lessen  the  pressure  on  prisons.  South  Dakota  added  728  beds  to  its 
system  and  by  2010  there  will  again  be  three  inmates  to  a cell,  Reisch 
said . 

Fie  said  that  the  success  indicators  for  not  returning  to  prison  are  a 
job  and  housing. 

"If  the  person  is  living  in  a mission  the  chances  of  success  are 
significantly  lower.  Under  the  old  system  of  parole  we  would  have  more 
people  in  prison,  studies  tell  us,"  Reisch  said. 

"We  need  to  know  how  to  put  more  Native  Americans  on  the  work  force. 

There  is  also  a disparity  in  staff  training  between  the  juvenile  and  the 
adult  side.  We  need  on-going  training  and  some  are  not  getting  cultural 
sensitivity  training." 

For  many  family  members  the  Department  of  Corrections  has  been 
untouchable  and  almost  unwilling  to  make  changes  that  would  result  in 
proper  rehabilitation  and  spiritual  well  being  of  an  American  Indian 
inmate. 

"We  are  glad  for  your  willingness  to  make  changes.  We  are  here  to  listen 
to  concerns  from  people  and  you,  the  DOC  as  well,"  said  Sen.  D.E.  "Dim" 
Putnam,  R-Wagner. 

"We  commend  you  for  your  willingness  to  make  changes  and  we  are  seeing 
some  movement,"  he  said. 

But  not  all  concerns  of  the  past  have  been  addressed.  Rep.  Tom  Van 
Norman,  D-Eagle  Butte,  a Lakota,  asked  about  the  administrative 
segregation  practices,  which  include  more  American  Indians  than  non- 
Indians  . 

"We  do  have  guidelines,  but  I don't  know  the  actual  percentages  of 
people  by  race,"  said  Bob  Dooley,  warden  at  the  Springfield  facility. 

Reisch  said  he  discovered  that  administrative  segregation  was  used  at  a 
higher  than  normal  basis  than  other  states  in  the  Sioux  Falls  facility, 
but  that  adjustments  had  been  made. 

"If  the  perception  is  true,  then  we  need  to  do  something  about  it,"  said 
Stan  Adelstein,  chairman  of  the  committee. 


Community  members  attended  the  State-Tribal  Relations  Committee  hearing, 
but  were  not  allowed  to  address  the  officials  from  DOC  and  presented  their 
cases  after  they  had  been  dismissed  by  Chairman  Adelstein. 

The  DOC  officials  will  be  called  back  to  the  committee  in  Danuary  to 
address  other  issues  and  meet  with  the  public. 

"I  am  receiving  letters  saying  there  are  changes,"  said  Marietta  Pechega, 
Lakota,  Rapid  City.  I turned  to  you  for  changes  and  you  didn't  let  me 
down,"  she  told  the  committee. 

Marietta  lost  a nephew  to  suicide  in  prison.  She  has  testified  before 
state  committees  on  prison  reform  and  is  an  advocate  for  prison  inmates. 

"You  made  them  [the  inmates]  visible.  They  request  an  ombudsman  on  the 
outside,  someone  they  feel  comfortable  talking  to." 

She  said  the  pow  wows  at  the  Sioux  Falls  facility  are  still  lonesome 
without  the  families.  Also  personal  property  goes  missing  and  when  guards 
search  personal  items  they  often  times  drop  eagle  feathers  on  the  ground. 

She  said  there  were  a lot  of  good  guards,  but  if  there  were  a way  to 
track  the  write-ups  of  inmates  and  identify  those  guards  who  should  not  be 
there  it  would  be  helpful. 

Twyla  Brown  Turney  lost  her  son  to  prison  suicide  two  years  ago  and 
still  feels  the  pain.  "I  still  expect  him  to  call."  It  was  two  weeks  after 
her  son  Bill  was  found  dead  in  his  cell  that  she  received  a letter 
postmarked  to  her,  written  long  before  his  death.  The  prison  did  not  mail 
it  to  her.  It  indicated  his  intent.  She  said  she  had  no  idea  he  was 
suicidal . 

The  committee  asked  the  DOC  officials  to  submit  reports  on  numbers  and 
percentages  of  American  Indians  that  are  sent  to  administrative 
segregation  and  for  what  reasons.  They  also  want  to  see  other  data  on 
various  issues  within  the  state  prisons  for  men,  women  and  youth. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  State  Tribal  Relations  Committee  will  be  during 
the  next  session  of  the  legislature  on  Dan.  14  and  15. 
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Accused  murderer  gets  visit  from  MP 
December  15,  2003 

WFIITEFIORSE  - Yukon  MP  Larry  Bagnell  has  met  with  accused  murderer  Dohn 
Graham. 

Graham  is  one  of  Bagnell' s constituents,  and  the  MP  says  he'll  offer  the 
man  support  in  that  capacity 

Graham  is  being  held  in  custody  in  Vancouver,  awaiting  extradition  to 
the  U.S.  to  face  charges  in  connection  with  the  death  of  Anna  Mae  Aquash. 

The  American  government  wants  to  try  him  for  the  murder  of  Aquash,  a 
Canadian-born  aboriginal  political  activist,  almost  30  years  ago. 

At  the  time  Graham  and  Aquash  were  living  in  the  United  States, 
supporting  the  American  Indian  Movement. 

American  authorities  believe  Graham  took  part  in  her  murder  because  of 
suspicion  she  was  an  FBI  informant. 

FROM  DEC.  8,  2003:  Client  not  guilty,  says  Graham's  lawyer 

He  was  arrested  in  Vancouver  several  weeks  ago. 

Bagnell  visited  Graham  in  jail  there  Thursday.  He  says  the  former  Haines 
Dunction  man  is  understandably  worried. 

Bagnell  says  he's  comfortable  showing  support  for  an  accused  murderer. 

"Well  in  Canada  you're  innocent  until  proven  guilty  and  whether  my 
constituents  are  in  trouble  or  not,  I'm  their  member  of  Parliament,  I 
support  them,"  he  says.  "But  I certainly  don't  support  the  things  they  do 


that  are  wrong,  but  they're  still  my  constituents  and  I'll  be  there  for 
them. " 

Bagnell  says  he  wants  make  sure  Graham's  extradition  hearing  is  done 
fairly. 

He  says  it  does  not  take  much  evidence  to  extradite  someone  to  the 
United  States,  but  once  they  are  sent  south,  it's  difficult  to  get  them 
back. 

Others  have  also  taken  up  Graham's  cause. 

Amnesty  International  says  it's  concerned  he's  not  being  treated  justly. 
Copyright  c.  2002  CBC.  All  Rights  Reserved. 
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Georgia  Straight  article,  published  December  18,  2003 
by  Charlie  Smith 

A Vancouver  Native  man  has  claimed  that  he  is  being  framed  for  the 
execution-style  murder  of  Canadian  Native  activist  Anna  Mae  Aquash  in 
South  Dakota  in  1975.  In  an  exclusive  interview  with  the  Georgia  Straight 
in  the  North  Fraser  Pretrial  Centre,  lohn  Graham,  48,  said  he  believes  the 
FBI  played  a major  role  in  "orchestrating"  Aquash 's  death,  which  has  been 
the  subject  of  books,  magazine  articles,  and  a National  Film  Board 
documentary. 

Earlier  this  month,  Vancouver  police  arrested  Graham  on  a provisional 
warrant  for  the  murder  of  Aquash,  a Nova  Scotia  Mi'kmaq  whose  body  was 
found  curled  in  a fetal  position  in  a ravine  in  1976.  The  U.S.  is  seeking 
Graham's  extradition  to  face  a first-degree  murder  charge  in  South  Dakota 
along  with  his  alleged  accomplice,  Arlo  Looking  Cloud. 

Aquash  was  an  influential  activist  with  the  American  Indian  Movement, 
which  sided  with  Native  traditionalists  in  a sometimes  bloody  three-year 
war  against  the  FBI  and  the  official  tribal  government  on  the  Pine  Ridge 
Indian  Reservation.  Graham  said  he  travelled  to  South  Dakota  after  Native 
traditionalists  on  the  reservation  issued  an  urgent  appeal  to  deal  with 
drive-by  shootings  and  fire  bombings. 

"The  FBI  orchestrated  a civil  war  on  the  Pine  Ridge  reservation  in  the 
early  '70s,"  Graham  said.  "The  orchestrated  a civil  war  between 
traditional  Lakota  people,  who  said  no  to  selling  their  lands,  and  the 
then  puppet  tribal  chairman,  who  put  together  a band  of  goons  that 
literally  terrorized,  murdered,  anybody  that  opposed  them." 

Graham  said  that  in  the  mid-1990s,  a U.S.  law-enforcement  official 
visited  him  in  the  Yukon  and  offered  him  immunity  if  he  would  testify  that 
American  Indian  Movement  leaders  instructed  him  to  murder  Aquash. 

Graham  also  claimed  that  the  official  told  him  that  Aquash  was  kidnapped, 
raped,  and  murdered.  "I  said,  'I've  done  nothing,  and  I'll  repeat  it 
again:  I've  done  nothing  to  get  immunity  for,  so  I can't  take  this  offer,' 

" Graham  said.  "He  says,  'You  don't  cooperate  with  us... and  you're  going 
to  take  all  of  those  charges  yourself.'  I said,  'Well,  if  that's  what 
you're  going  to  do,  I guess  that's  what  you're  going  to  do.'  " 

North  Fraser  Pretrial  Centre  officials  permitted  the  Straight  to  visit 
Graham  for  an  hour  on  December  15  but  refused  to  allow  a reporter  to  bring 
a tape  recorder,  camera,  pen,  or  paper  into  the  jail  (see  story  on  page 
14).  All  quotes  in  this  story  came  from  the  Straight's  subsequent 
telephone  interview  with  Graham,  which  was  conducted  on  December  16. 

Graham  claimed  he  will  never  get  a fair  trial  in  South  Dakota  because  of 
the  depth  of  racism  against  Natives  in  the  state.  He  also  claimed  that  the 
United  States  does  not  respect  the  rule  of  law. 

In  addition,  he  alleged  that  some  South  Dakota  law-enforcement  officials 
and  high-ranking  politicians  want  to  silence  American  Indian  Movement 
activists,  including  Leonard  Peltier,  who  spoke  out  against  the  theft  of 
billions  of  dollars  of  natural  resources  from  the  sprawling  Pine  Ridge 


reservation . 

"The  reason  I say  I fear  for  my  life  if  I go  down  there  is  because  I've 
been  involved  with  AIM/'  Graham  said. 

The  U.S.  Attorney  in  South  Dakota,  lames  McMahon,  refused  to  comment  on 
any  evidence  against  Graham  or  his  claim  that  he  will  never  get  a fair 
trial  in  the  state.  "I'll  save  my  comments  for  the  courtroom,"  McMahon 
told  the  Straight. 

Graham  said  those  accusing  him  of  murder  have  never  spoken  to  him  to 
hear  his  side  of  the  story.  He  said  he  never  believed  that  Aquash  was  an 
informant  and  he  never  would  have  agreed  to  execute  her. 

He  emphasized  that  he  admired  Aquash  and  Leonard  Peltier  as  leaders, 
though  he  didn't  think  very  much  of  other  top  AIM  officials.  He  also 
denied  that  he  and  Looking  Cloud  kidnapped  Aquashj  instead,  he  claimed 
that  Aquash  asked  him  to  escort  her  from  Denver  to  South  Dakota  because 
she  was  "very,  very  scared"  that  the  FBI  was  hunting  her. 

He  said  that  during  the  trip,  Aquash  told  him  about  her  fears  that  an 
FBI  informant  in  their  group  had  murdered  a young  Indian  woman.  According 
to  Graham,  Aquash  said  the  young  woman  approached  AIM  to  file  rape  charges 
against  a high-ranking  South  Dakota  politician. 

"She  had  been  babysitting  for  him  when  she  was  a kid,"  Graham  claimed 
that  Aquash  told  him. 

Aquash  was  at  the  AIM  standoff  with  police  at  Wounded  Knee,  South  Dakota 
in  1973,  which  resulted  in  two  deaths.  Graham  claimed  that  during  the  trip 
back  to  South  Dakota  in  1975,  Aquash  told  him  that  an  FBI  agent  named 
David  Price  had  threatened  she  would  be  dead  within  six  months  if  she 
didn't  cooperate  with  an  investigation  into  the  shootout  at  Oglala  in  1975 

Peltier  was  eventually  convicted  and  sentenced  to  two  life  terms  in 
prison  in  connection  with  the  Oglala  incident,  which  resulted  in  the  death 
of  two  FBI  agents  and  a Native  man.  During  Peltier's  trial.  Price  denied 
he  had  issued  any  threats  against  Aquash. 

After  a farmer  discovered  Aquash 's  body  in  the  ravine  in  1976,  Price 
attended  the  scene.  He  did  not  identify  the  body,  which  was  initially 
described  as  lane  Doe.  Her  hands  were  chopped  off  and  sent  to  Washington, 
D.C.,  for  fingerprint  analysis.  The  original  autopsy  concluded  that  this 
anonymous  Native  woman  died  of  frostbite.  After  fingerprint  analysis 
concluded  it  was  Aquash,  her  corpse  was  exhumed  and  a second  pathologist 
concluded  that  she  died  of  a gunshot  wound  to  the  head. 

Graham  claimed  that  he  has  become  the  "scapegoat"  in  Aquash 's  murder, 
which  would  never  have  been  discovered  had  it  not  been  for  the  second 
autopsy.  He  said  he  fears  he  will  be  killed  if  he  is  extradited  to  the  U.S 
"I  have  feelings  that  I might  not  live  to  see  trial,"  he  said. 

Graham  also  claimed  that  his  situation  has  many  parallels  with  Peltier's 
who  was  extradited  from  Canada  in  1976  on  the  basis  of  a false  affidavit. 
"This  whole  thing  is  like  a rerun  of  the  Peltier  extradition  back  in  '76, 
where  they  used  a mentally  unstable  woman.  Myrtle  Poor  Bear,  to  sign 
affidavits  that  she  totally  recanted  after  Leonard  was  extradited,"  he 
said . 

In  2000,  the  Globe  and  Mail  reported  that  Poor  Bear  testified  at  a 
special  nonjudicial  Toronto  hearing  that  she  agreed  to  implicate  Peltier 
in  the  shootings.  She  said  this  came  after  enduring  months  of  harassment 
from  the  FBI. 

The  Globe  and  Mail  also  quoted  Poor  Bear  saying  she  was  shown  autopsy 
photographs  of  Aquash,  which  were  hung  on  the  wall  of  a hotel  room.  "They 
said  that's  how  I was  going  to  end  up  if  I didn't  cooperate  with  them," 
Poor  Bear  said  at  the  time. 

Graham  claimed  that  Looking  Cloud,  a homeless  man  in  Denver  before  he 
was  arrested,  only  implicated  him  in  the  Aquash  murder  after  being 
interrogated  repeatedly  by  police.  Graham  described  Looking  Cloud  as 
"mentally  ill"  and  a "career  criminal". 

Canadian  Federal  Dustice  Department  spokesperson  Patrick  Charette  told 
the  Straight  that  the  U.S.  has  60  days  to  provide  Canada  with  supporting 
documentation  to  justify  Graham's  extradition.  Under  Canada's  extradition 
process,  the  federal  government  has  30  days  after  this  deadline  to  decide 
if  it  should  go  through  a judicial  process  in  B.C.  Supreme  Court. 

After  an  extradition  hearing,  the  judge  would  rule  if  there  was 


sufficient  evidence  to  order  Graham  committed  to  extradition  pending  the 
decision  of  new  Justice  Minister  Irwin  Cotier. 

Cotier,  an  international  human-rights  expert,  has  previously  served  as 
counsel  to  several  prominent  prisoners  of  conscience,  including  Nelson 
Mandela  in  South  Africa,  Andrei  Sakharov  in  the  former  USSR,  and  Jacobo 
Timmerman  in  Argentina.  Maclean's  magazine  once  dubbed  Cotier,  on  leave  as 
a McGill  University  law  professor,  as  "Counsel  for  the  Oppressed". 

Graham  told  the  Straight  he  hopes  Cotier  keeps  "an  open  mind  and  open 
heart"  if  it  ever  comes  time  to  examine  his  file.  "Hear  all  the  facts--not 
the  rumours,  not  the  speculation- -but  the  facts  surrounding  this  case," 
Graham  said. 

He  added  that  he  hopes  Cotier  will  examine  how  the  FBI  handled  the  whole 
autopsy  after  Aquash's  body  was  discovered.  And  Graham  said  he  also  hopes 
that  Cotier  doesn't  forget  the  FBI's  tactics  in  the  "illegal  extradition" 
of  Peltier. 

MAKE  A DIFFERENCE  IN  INDIAN  COUNTRY: 

SUPPORT  THE  NDN-AIM-FUND ! 

SEND  YOUR  DONATIONS  TO: 

P.0.  BOX  1334 

RAPID  CITY  S.D.  57709 

FREE  LEONARD  PELTIER  !!!!!!!! 
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Native  traditions  planned  for  minimum-security  halfway  house 

By  Associated  Press 

JUNEAU 

December  16,  2003 

Alaska  Native  groups  are  converting  a Southeast  logging  camp  into  a 
minimum-security  justice  center  based  on  Tlingit  traditions. 

Bob  Loescher,  a consultant  for  the  Hoonah  Indian  Association,  a partner 
in  the  project,  said  the  justice  center  will  be  more  like  a halfway  house 
than  a prison. 

"This  will  be  a low-security  facility  that  will  be  involved  in  the 
counseling  of  people  for  drug  and  alcohol  rehabilitation,  job  training, 
family  reorientation  and  getting  these  people  back  on  the  road  to  a 
successful  life,"  said  Loescher,  a former  CEO  for  Sealaska,  the  Juneau- 
based  regional  Native  corporation  for  Southeast  Alaska. 

The  center,  scheduled  to  open  in  Hoonah  in  the  spring,  has  federal 
grants  totaling  $2.15  million  and  5 acres  of  land  donated  by  Sealaska.  But 
it  doesn't  have  a commitment  from  the  state  to  send  prisoners  there. 

The  idea  for  the  center  came  from  the  late  Hoonah  elder,  Richard  Dalton 
Sr.,  and  Juneau's  Alaska  Native  Brotherhood  Camp  2.  It  is  named  Teeykat.aa 
Cultural  Justice  Spirit  Camp  and  Healing  Center,  using  Dalton's  Tlingit 
name. 

ANB  Camp  2 President  Andy  Ebona  said  the  plan  is  to  use  Native  language, 
arts,  crafts  and  other  aspects  of  the  culture  to  create  a healing 
environment  for  people  coming  out  of  prison. 

The  ANB  chapter  ran  similar  but  smaller,  culture-based  programs  at  the 
state  prison  in  Juneau  and  at  a nearby  halfway  house  that  serves  state 
inmates.  The  halfway  house  operator,  the  nonprofit  Gastineau  Human 
Services,  is  expected  to  run  the  Hoonah  justice  center  once  it  opens,  said 
GHS  Executive  Director  Greg  Pease. 

Justice  center  organizers  hope  to  reach  an  agreement  with  the  state 
Corrections  Department,  which  runs  Alaska's  prison  system  and  contracts 


with  halfway  houses  and  other  treatment  programs. 

Department  Deputy  Commissioner  Portia  Parker  said  the  department  is 
interested  in  the  program  but  not  in  providing  financial  support. 

"We've  explained  to  them  our  situation,  that  we'd  be  happy  to  work  with 
them,  but  that  there's  no  funding  available  for  the  state  to  be  able  to 
pay  for  this,"  she  said. 

Parker  also  said  the  spirit  camp  would  need  to  pass  state  scrutiny  for 
security  and  other  standards  before  it  could  receive  inmates. 

The  justice  center  will  be  based  at  the  former  Whitestone  logging  camp 
on  Sealaska  property  next  to  the  land  the  corporation  donated.  The  camp 
was  chosen  because  of  its  location  and  facilities,  including  an 
administration  building,  laundry,  dining  hall-kitchen  and  bunkhouses, 

Ebona  said. 

"That  really  fit  our  needs  pretty  well,"  he  said. 

Loescher  said  he's  heard  Hoonah  residents'  concerns  about  bringing 
convicted  criminals  into  the  community. 

"We've  assured  them  that  the  people  that  are  being  brought  over  there 
are  misdemeanor  offenders  and  people  who  are  not  necessarily  felons.  And 
that  the  people  who  come  there  will  be  in  their  last  six  months  to  a year 
of  their  service  in  the  corrections  institutions  of  the  state,"  he  said. 

Loescher  said  Hoonah  residents  will  be  among  the  people  served  by  the 
camp.  They  also  will  be  among  the  41  workers  expected  to  find  year-round 
employment  at  the  facility. 

Ebona  said  the  center  will  open  in  March  or  April  with  20  offenders, 
eventually  expanding  to  60.  While  it  will  target  Alaska  Natives,  it  will 
be  open  to  all,  he  said. 

He  said  the  center  has  enough  grant  money  to  run  for  a year,  maybe  more, 
and  can  take  people  from  substance-abuse  and  other  programs  not  directly 
tied  to  the  state  prison  system. 

But  he  said  the  goal  is  to  contract  with  the  prisons. 

"The  thought  was  to  use  it  as  a way  of  not  only  teaching  the  traditional 
rehabilitation  programs  such  as  substance  abuse  counseling  and  training, 
but  intermingle  a lot  of  the  Tlingit  tribal  traditional  healing  programs, 
which  would  include  language,  which  would  include  arts  and  crafts,  which 
would  include  values,  which  would  include  oratory,  which  would  include 
subsistence  activities  and  the  like,"  Ebona  said. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Dustice  is  providing  startup  funding,  including  a 
$1  million  first-year  operating  grant  and  two  construction  grants  totaling 
$1.15  million.  U.S.  Sen.  Ted  Stevens  helped  secure  the  grants,  Ebona  said. 

The  federal  grants  are  being  channeled  through  the  Hoonah  Indian 
Association,  the  federally  recognized  tribal  entity  for  the  Chichagof 
Island  town  of  about  870  residents. 
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"WHAT  DO  YOU  KNOW? 


YOU  who  imagine  you  are  so  wise 


Will  please  stand  up  in  a row. 

And  I'll  give  you  a little  exercise 
To  learn  how  much  you  know. 

No  doubt  you'll  all  be  very  glad 
Our  presidents  to  name. 

Or  to  tell  the  number  we  have  had. 

Or  the  states  from  which  they  came. 

And  next  please  answer  without  delay-- 
For  this  is  an  easy  one  -- 

How  many  states  we  have  today 
From  Maine  to  Oregon. 

'Twould  almost  seem  beyond  belief 
If  one  of  you  should  say 

You  do  not  know  how  many  teeth 
You  still  retain  today. 

You're  now  dismissed  but  ere  you  go 
Here's  a memory  gem  for  you: 

"It  sometimes  happens  we  do  not  know 
As  much  as  we  think  we  do." 


A BOY  WHO  RECOMMENDED  HIMSELF. 


Dohn  Brent  was  trimming  the  hedge  and  the  "snip-snap"  of  his  shears 
was  a pleasing  sound  to  his  ears.  In  the  rear  of  him  stretched  a wide, 
smoothly-kept  lawn  in  the  center  of  which  stood  his  residence,  a 
handsome,  massive,  modern  structure,  which  had  cost  him  not  less  than 
ninety  thousand  dollars. 

The  owner  of  it  was  the  man  who,  in  shabby  attire  was  trimming  his 
hedge.  "A  close,  stingy  old  skinflint.  I'll  warrant,"  some  boy  is  ready 
to  say. 

No,  he  wasn't.  He  trimmed  his  own  hedge  for  recreation,  as  he  was  a 
man  of  sedentary  habits.  Hiss  shabby  clothes  were  his  working  clothes, 
while  those  which  he  wore  on  other  occasions  were  both  neat  and 
expensive.  Indeed,  he  was  very  particular  even  about  what  are  known  as 
the  minor  appointments  of  dress.  Instead  of  being  stingy  he  was 
exceedingly  liberal.  He  was  always  contributing  to  benevolent 
enterprises  and  helping  deserving  people,  often  when  they  had  not  asked 
for  his  help. 

Dust  below  the  hedge  was  the  public  sidewalk,  and  two  boys  stopped 
opposite  to  where  he  was  at  work  on  one  side  of  the  hedge,  and  they  were 
on  the  other.  "Hello,  Fred!  That's  a very  handsome  tennis  racquet," 
one  of  them  said.  "You  paid  about  seven  dollars  for  it,  didn't  you?" 

"Only  six,  Charlie,"  was  the  reply. 

"Your  old  one  is  in  prime  order  yet.  What  will  you  take  for  it?" 

"I  sold  it  to  Willie  Robbins  for  one  dollar  and  a half."  replied  Fred. 

"Well,  now,  that  was  silly,'  declared  Charlie.  "I'd  have  given  you 
three  dollars  for  it."  "You  are  too  late,"  replied  Fred,  "I  have 
promised  it  to  Willie." 

"Oh,  you  have  only  promised  it  to  him,  eh?  And  he's  simply  promised 
to  pay  for  it,  I suppose?  I'll  give  you  three  dollars  cash  for  it." 

"I  can't  do  it,  Charlie." 

"You  can  if  you  want  to.  A dollar  and  a half  more  isn't  to  be  sneezed 
at . " 

"Of  course  not,"  admitted  Fredj  "and  I'd  like  to  have  it,  only  I 
promised  the  racquet  to  Willie." 

"But  you  are  not  bound  to  keep  your  promise.  You  are  at  liberty  to 
take  more  for  it.  Tell  him  I offered  you  another  time  as  much  and  that 
will  settle  it." 

"No,  Charlie,"  gravely  replied  the  other  boy,  "that  will  not  settle 
it,  - neither  will  Willie  nor  with  me.  I cannot  disappoint  him.  A 
bargain  is  a bargain.  The  racquet  is  his,  even  if  it  hasn't  been  delivered. 


"Oh!  let  him  have  it, ' retorted  Charlie,  angrily.  "Fred  Frenton,  I 
will  not  say  that  you  are  a chump,  but  I'll  predict  that  you'll  never 
make  a successful  business  man.  You  are  too  punctilious." 

John  Brent  overheard  the  conversation  and  he  had  stepped  to  a gap  in 
the  hedge  in  order  to  get  a look  at  the  boy  who  had  such  a high  regard 
for  his  word. 

"That  lad  has  a good  face,  and  is  made  of  the  right  kind  of  stuff," 
was  the  millionaire's  mental  comment.  "He  places  a proper  value  upon  his 
integrity,  and  he  will  succeed  in  business  because  he  is  punctilious." 


(Continued  on  the  Fourth  Page.) 
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George  Thomas  has  a Government  position,  at  Crow  Agency,  Montana,  and 
sends  ten  cents  for  the  "weekly  letter"  from  Carlisle. 


A letter  from  Moses  King  says  he  arrived  at  Haskell  Institute, 

Kansas,  in  good  shape,  is  working  in  the  carpenter-shop  and  is  contented. 


The  hostile  Indians  are  called  Rosebuds.  Perhaps,  that  is  to  make  the 
soldiers  more  active  in  gathering  them  in.  -[Philadelphia  *Bulletin*. 


The  Orphan's  News,  Salina,  I.T,  published  by  the  Cherokee  Orphan 
Asylum  is  a neat  little  paper  nearly  the  size  of  the  HELPER  and 
sprightly  in  its  reading  matter. 


"Your  poetical  selections  are  very  helpful  to  young  people  and  for 
grown-up  folks,  too,  and  your  weekly  issue  is  always  welcomed  by  my 
little  boy."  SUBSCRIBER. 


Wonder  who  WILL  get  that  dollar  for  the  story!  If  you  hand  it  in  by 
December  22,  that  will  do;  or,  if  the  story  is  done  now,  hand  it  to  Miss 
Burgess  or  Mr.  Given  at  any  time. 


A short  letter  from  George  Means,  now  at  Pine  Ridge  Agency,  Dak., 
dated  Thanksgiving  day,  says  nothing  about  the  troubles  there.  We  have 
an  idea  that  the  troubles  are  mostly  newspaper  talk. 


Bertha  Nason  is  secretary  of  the  Sunday  School,  at  home,  in  Grand 
Rapids,  Minn,  and  is  much  interested  in  church  work.  They  are  about 
building  anew  church.  She  speaks  very  earnestly  of  he  dangers  and 
temptations  a young  girl  must  meet  in  that  country  an  the  hard  fight  she 
has  had  to  be  a "decent  girl." 


Superintendent  Backus  started  Tuesday  for  Haskell  Institute, 


Lawrence,  Kansas,  where  he  goes,  as  was  formerly  stated  in  these  columns 
to  inspect  the  government  buildings  in  company  with  Commissioner  Morgan, 
whom  he  meets  there,  with  a view  to  adopting  their  plans  in  building 
here  next  season.  He  will  be  absent  for  several  weeks  and  perhaps  visit 
the  Indian  Territory  before  returning  home.  -[Pipe  of  Peace,  Genoa,  Nebr 

A letter  from  Solomon  Chandler,  now  at  Anadarko,  Indian  Territory 
speaks  plainly  about  the  condition  of  the  Indians  there. 

He  seems  to  think  that  the  order  from  the  Department  not  to  allow  the 
Indians  to  employ  white  labor  is  doing  them  an  injury.  They  have  done 
very  little  farming  for  a year.  In  his  own  words,  he  says  "I  do  not 
think  that  is  helping  the  Indians  in  the  right  way,  and  quarrelling  with 
them  about  their  country,  it  just  keeps  us  in  hot  water  all  the  time.  We 
do  not  know  whether  to  go  ahead  and  make  farms  or  not.  They  say  one  day 
they  are  going  to  cut  the  country  up  and  say  another  way  again  and  so  we 
do  not  know  what  to  do.  They  have  done  the  Indians  a great  wrong  by  not 
letting  them  have  the  white  labor.  They  have  been  doing  well  until  last 
summer,  which  is  enough  to  make  any  one  discourage." 


The  Messiah  craze  among  the  Indians  may  have  been  sprung  upon  those 
poor  ignorant  people  by  white  men  who  are  after  their  lands,  or  their 
money,  or  who  want  a war  with  the  Indians  so  that  they  can  rush  into 
battle,  kill  them  an  thus  win  renown.  What  a shame  and  an  outrage  it  is! 
What  is  the  real  reason  for  it  all?  Ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  Indians 
nothing  else.  Our  boys  and  girls  who  have  learned  to  read  and  reason, 
know  better  than  to  be  led  into  trouble  in  that  fashion.  Thousands, 
perhaps  of  your  people  will  suffer  and  many  be  killed  before  they  get 
their  eyes  open.  Dear  boys  and  girls,  if  you  were  there  you  could  not 
help  them.  Be  content  that  you  are  where  you  can  get  the  education  that 
will  save  you  from  such  a fearful  mistake  in  the  future. 


A very  pleasant  letter  from  Mrs.  Dr.  Miller  has  been  received  in 
which  she  wishes  to  be  remembered  to  all  her  friends  at  the  school.  She 
says,  "I  shall  always  be  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  boys  and  girls 
there,  and  in  the  great  work  Captain  and  his  faithful  co-workers  are 
doing."  Mrs.  Miller  is  thinking  some  of  going  among  the  Yakima's,  in 
Washington,  in  the  Spring. 


"I  have  just  received  notice  that  my  subscription  to  the  INDIAN 
HELPER  has  expired  and  I hasten  to  send  the  wherewithal  for  its  renewal. 
I can  work  Calculus  and  Thermodynamics,  Trigonometry  and  Mechanics,  but 
I sometimes  get  stuck  on  your  enigmas.  I quite  look  forward  each  week  to 
the  arrival  of  your  bright  and  wholly  original  little  paper." 

-C.G.A. 


Don't  keep  from  writing  a story  because  you  are  afraid  you  can't 
spell  all  the  words  right.  No  matter  about  that.  The  M.O.T.B.S.  will 
understand  and  he  will  make  the  words  right  before  he  prints  it. 


Cleaver  Warden,  who  lives  at  Darlington,  Indian  Territory,  wishes  to 
thank  an  unknown  friend  who  kindly  sent  him  a package  of  newspapers. 


Mr.  A.W.B.,  Dr.,  f Helena,  steps  to  the  front  with  a neat  little  list 
of  subscribers  for  the  HELPER  for  which  we  return  thanks. 


Don't  keep  from  writing  a story  because  you  are  afraid  you  can't 
spell  all  the  words  right.  No  matter  about  that.  The  M.O.T.B.S.  will 
understand  and  he  will  make  the  words  right  before  he  prints  it. 


The  marching  of  the  small  boys,  Sunday  evening,  as  they  passed  out  of 
chapel  was  extra  good. 
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What  fun! 

Snow  at  last. 


Get  out  your  sled. 

But  keep  dry  feet. 

lack  has  a new  sled. 

Nearly  ready  for  Christmas? 

How  many  have  read,  the  President's  message? 

Every  thoughtful  boy  or  girl  will  if  not  already. 

Mrs.  Ashton,  of  Philadelphia,  visited  the  school  on  Monday. 

The  sleet  of  Wednesday  made  a splendid  foundation  for  sleighing. 

Miss  Campbell  has  received  the  regular  appointment  of  dining  room  matron. 

Breathe  through  your  nose  these  days  and  you  will  not  be  so  likely  to 
get  the  sore  throat. 

A few  taps  of  the  large  chapel  bell  is  enough  to  announce  the  close 
of  school,  study-hour  or  a meeting. 

If  it  is  cold  enough  for  an  overcoat  it  is  cold  enough  to  wear  it 
buttoned.  Remember  the  chest  is  the  weakest  part. 

Stacy  Matlack  who  received  a broken  leg  at  the  football  game  on  the 
college  athletic  grounds  is  getting  along  well  but  he  thinks  time  moves 
slowly. 

Miss  Clarke  is  teaching  temporarily  in  No.  11  while  Miss  Luckenbach, 
formerly  teacher  of  the  room  has  been  called  to  do  clerical  work  in 
Captain ' s office . 

The  board  walks  were  so  slippery  on  Wednesday  that  many  a fall-down 
was  the  result  of  trying  to  walk  on  them.  But  then  it  made  lots  of  fun 
and  nobody  was  hurt. 

Miss  Ely  was  pleased  to  hear  Wednesday  afternoon  that  her  sister  who 
left  for  Mound  City,  Kansas,  on  Thursday  night  of  last  week,  arrived 
home  safely  after  twenty-four  hours  delay  on  the  way. 

The  promotions  in  school  have  made  some  hearts  glad  and  some  sad.  The 
Man-on-the-band-stand  is  pleased  to  see  pupils  sorry  to  leave  their  old 
teachers,  but  when  they  know  it  is  for  their  own  good  they  should  not  be 
silly  about  it. 

The  Boston  Symphony  Club  concert,  Friday  night  was  somewhat  classical 
for  the  majority  of  our  pupils  who  attended,  to  fully  appreciate.  "We 
like  the  good  old  tunes,"  said  one  of  the  advanced  boys.  Part  of  the 
Company  visited  our  school  the  next  day  and  two  of  the  best  violinists 
brought  their  instruments  and  gave  the  whole  school  a musical  treat. 

Snow,  but  no  sleighing. 

The  story  on  first  page  is  well  worth  reading. 

Where  are  you  going  to  spend  the  Christmas  holidays? 

There  are  not  many  pleasanter  places  than  right  here. 

Word  comes  from  Pine  Ridge  Agency  that  Thomas  B.  Bull,  is  married. 

Don't  forget  that  the  HELPER  for  a year  will  make  a nice  little 
Christmas  present. 

Mr.  Campbell  is  Chairman  of  the  Christmas  committee.  That  means  he  is 
to  be  Santa  Claus'  right-hand  man. 

Katie  Grindrod  and  Eva  Johnson  spent  Thanksgiving  day  at 
Millersville,  with  Cecilia  Londrosh  and  Clara  Faber. 

The  storm-doors  are  again  in  winter  quarters,  and  at  their  old  game 
of  making  the  fronts  of  houses  look  ugly. 

Plank  walks  are  down  for  the  winter,  and  we  are  glad  to  have  them  if 
they  are  poor  miserable  excuses  for  something  to  tread  upon. 

Richard  Davis  led  the  meeting  Sunday  evening.  His  earnest,  thoughtful 
words  will  long  lived  in  the  memories  of  those  who  heard  him. 

Don't  think  you  must  write  a great  LONG  story  to  get  the  prize.  Tell 
something  about  your  life  at  home  that  our  little  white  readers  will  be 
interested  in. 

Save  your  pennies  for  the  King's  Daughter's  Fair  to  come  off  soon. 

There  will  be  pretty  things  and  useful  things  and  good  things  to  eat, 
and  all  home  made. 

No  letters  have  yet  been  received  from  Santa  Claus.  The  Genoa  school 
is  ahead  of  Carlisle.  They  have  already  heard  from  the  venerable  old 
gentleman,  but  we  know  we  are  all  right. 

Messrs  George  Vaux,  and  Bartlett  of  Philadelphia,  visited  the  school 
on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday.  Mr.  Bartlett  is  superintendent  of  the  Friends' 


school,  16th  and  Race.  Both  gentlemen  seemed  much  interested  in  all  they 
saw. 

Yes,  the  boys  have  their  skates  out.  Such  small  things  as  ash  heaps, 
loose  boards,  raised  up  boards,  open  boards  in  the  walks  and  bit  spikes 
and  nails  and  stones  and  sticks,  are  nothing.  Over  the  ice,  and  over  the 
snow  with  face  aglow  away  they  go. 

We  have  had  a visit  from  Richard  and  Nannie  Davis  with  their  two 
precious  babies.  They  came  from  their  home  in  Chester  County,  on  Friday. 
(Doesn't  that  sound  just  right  - an  Indian  having  a HOME  right  here  in 
Pennsylvania?)  Every  body  loved  the  babies  at  first  sight.  Richenda 
Davis  and  Mary  Davis  are  their  names.  While  here  Mr.  Choate  took  their 
photograph  and  we  all  want  one,  of  course  if  it  is  good.  Nannie  was  the 
picture  of  health  and  happiness.  Richard  was  just  getting  over  a severe 
cold.  Their  dairy  work  called  them  back  early  Monday  morning,  but  we 
hope  they  may  come  again  sometimes. 


(Continued  from  First  Page.) 


Two  months  later,  lohn  Brent  advertised  for  a clerk  in  his  factory, 
and  there  were  at  least  a dozen  applicants. 

I can  simply  take  your  names  and  residences  this  morning."  he  said. 
"I'll  make  inquiries  about  you,  and  notify  the  one  whom  I conclude  to 
select . " 

Three  boys  gave  their  names  and  residences. 

"What  is  your  name?"  he  asked  as  he  glanced  at  the  fourth  boy. 

"Fred  Frenton,"  was  the  reply,  lohn  Brent  remembered  the  name  of  the 
boy.  He  looked  at  him  keenly,  a pleasing  smile  crossing  his  face. 

"You  may  stay,"  he  said.  "I've  been  suited  sooner  than  I expected  to 
be,"  he  added,  looking  at  the  other  boys  and  dismissing  them  with  a wave 
of  his  hand. 

"Why  did  you  take  me?"  asked  Fred,  in  surprise.  "Why  were  inquiries 
not  necessary  in  my  case?  You  do  not  know  me." 

"I  know  you  better  than  you  think  I do,"  lohn  Brent  said  with  a 
significant  smile. 

"But  I offered  no  recommendations,"  suggested  Fred. 

"My  boy,  it  wasn't  necessary,"  replied  lohn  Brent.  "I  heard  you 
recommend  yourself." 

But  as  he  felt  disposed  to  enlighten  Fred,  he  told  him  about  the 
conversation  he  had  overheard. 

Now,  boys,  this  is  a true  story,  and  there  is  a moral  in  it.  You  are 
more  frequently  observed  and  heard  and  overheard  than  you  are  aware  of. 
Your  elders  have  a habit  of  making  an  estimate  of  our  mental  and  moral 
worth.  You  cannot  keep  late  hours,  lounge  on  the  corners,  visit  low 
places  of  amusement,  smoke  cigarettes,  and  chaff  boys  who  are  better 
than  you  are,  without  older  people  making  a note  fo  your  bad  habits. 

How  much  more  forcibly  and  creditably  pure  speech,  good  breeding, 
honest  purposes,  and  parental  respect  would  speak  in  your  behalf!  - 
*Golden  Days.* 


The  appropriations  for  Indian  schools  have  increased  from  $20,000  in 
1876  to  nearly  $2,000,000  for  this  year.  If  it  had  stopped  but  one  small 
Indian  war  it  is  a fine  investment,  and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  it  has  not  stopped  many  an  outbreak.  A man  in  his  senses  and  with 
open  eyes  does  not  butt  his  head  against  a locomotive  no  matter  how 
angry  he  may  be,  and  the  training  of  the  schools  have  opened  the  eyes 
and  cleared  the  senses  of  many  an  angry  savage  disposed  to  butting 
against  civilization's  irresistible  advance. 


A good  character,  good  habits,  and  iron  industry  are  impregnable  to 
the  assaults  of  all  the  ill  luck  ever  dreamed  of. 

400,000  CHRISTMAS  TREES. 


In  the  town  of  Orland,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Penobscot,  in  Maine,  a 
Rockland  firm  have  a large  crew  of  men  employed  in  cutting  fir  trees. 


and  expect  to  ship  400,000  to  the  metropolis  between  now  and  the  middle 
of  December. 

The  firm  pays  about  half  a cent  a tree  for  the  privilege  of  cutting 
the  firs,  and  all  the  expenses  except  for  freighting,  are  small. 

The  trees  range  from  five  to  thirty  feet  in  height,  but  the  greatest 
demand  is  for  those  measuring  between  five  and  eight  feet. 

The  bushiest  and  most  symmetrical  trees  bring  the  best  prices  and 
those  are  found  in  abundance  along  the  edges  of  the  woods. 

There  are  enough  young  fir  trees  along  the  Penobscot  River  to  supply 
the  world  with  Christmas  evergreens  for  centuries  to  come. 


Enigma . 

I am  made  of  18  letters. 

My  3,  2,  4,  10,  11  is  the  time  we  should  sleep. 

My  13,  12,  7,  6 is  one  thing  we  learn  to  do  in  school. 

My  5,  1,  16,  11,  12  is  what  our  boys  will  do  soon  at  the  creek  if  it 
keeps  cold. 

My  18,  8,  9 is  a small  carpet. 

My  15,  17,  14,  11  is  one's  hand  doubled  up. 

My  whole  is  something  to  happen  soon  which  we  are  looking  forward  to 
with  pleasure. 


ANSWER  TO  LAST  WEEK'S  ENIGMA:  Horseback  riding. 


At  the  Carlisle  Indian  school,  is  published  monthly  an  eight-page 
quarto  of  standard  size,  called  THE  RED  MAN,  the  mechanical  part  of 
which  is  done  entirely  by  Indian  boys.  This  paper  is  valuable  as  a 
summary  of  information  on  Indian  matters,  and  contains  writings  by 
Indian  pupils,  and  local  incidents  of  the  school.  Terms:  Fifty  cents  a 
year,  in  advance. 

For  1,  2,  and  3 subscribers  for  THE  RED  MAN  we  give  the  same  premium 
in  Standing  Offer  for  the  HELPER. 

Address,  THE  RED  MAN,  Carlisle,  PA. 


STANDING  OFFER:  - For  FIVE  new  subscribers  to  the  INDIAN  HELPER,  we 
will  give  the  person  sending  them  a photographic  group  of  the  17 
Carlisle  Indian  Printer  boys,  on  a card  4 1/2  X 6 1/2  inches,  worth  20 
cents  when  sold  by  itself.  Name  and  tribe  of  each  boy  given. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  enclose  a 1-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage.) 

For  TEN,  Two  PHOTOGRAPHS,  one  showing  a group  of  Pueblos  as  they 
arrived  in  wild  dress,  and  another  of  the  same  pupils  three  years  after, 
or,  for  the  same  number  of  names  we  give  two  photographs  showing  still 
more  marked  contrast  between  a Navajoe  as  he  arrived  in  native  dress, 
and  as  he  now  looks,  worth  20  cents  a piece. 

The  new  combination  picture  showing  all  our  buildings  and  band-stand, 
(boudoir)  will  also  be  given  for  TEN  subscribers. 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premiums  will  please  enclose  a 2-cent  stamp 
to  pay  postage.) 

For  FIFTEEN,  we  offer  a GROUP  of  the  whole  school  on  9x14  inch  card. 
Faces  show  distinctly,  worth  sixty  cents. 

For  FIFTEEN,  the  new  combination  picture  8x10  showing  all  our  buildings 

(Persons  wishing  the  above  premium  will  please  send  6 cents  to  pay 
postage. ) 

For  TWO  Subscribers  and  a One-cent  stamp,  we  send  the  printed  copy  of 
the  Apache  contrast.  For  ONE  Subscriber  and  a Two-cent  stamp  we  will 
send  the  printed  copy  of  Pueblo  contrast. 

Persons  sending  clubs  must  send  all  the  names  at  once. 


Transcribed  from  the  original  by  Barbara  Landis-- 
http: //www. carlisleindianschool.org 

"RE : Rustywire:  La  la  la  loving  You"  


Date:  Tue,  Dun  24  2003  09:09  AM 


Sub j : La  la  la  loving  you 

From:  rustywire@yahoo.com  (john  rustywire) 

Newsgroup:  alt. native 

I can  hear  the  music  now  as  the  song  starts.  I think  we  all  know  that 
certain  songs  when  we  hear  them  take  us  back  through  time  as  it  were 
to  a better  place.  A time  of  innocence,  yearning  and  love,  all  in  a 
moment  once  you  hear  it... 

The  strings  of  a violen  start  slowly  and  I hear  the  words ... "Guys  come 
to  you  with  lines  that  aren't  true  and  you  pass  them  by..." 

I am  standing  in  our  old  wooden  house  just  finishing  washing  my  face 
and  hands  from  the  wash  basin,  and  my  hair  is  combed.  I favored 
wearing  a simple  shirts  and  clean  blue  levis.  A mirror  hanging  up  on 
the  wall  above  the  wash  basin  brought  out  the  best  in  me.  I remember 
thinking  I looked  pretty  good  for  a rez  boy  from  this  out  of  the  way 
place,  Toadlena.  KWYK  radio  out  of  Farmington  was  playing  on  the 
transistor  radio... 

"I  don't  wear  a diamond  ring... I don't  even  know  a song  to  sing...." 

I was  in  our  old  house,  I closed  my  eyes  and  danced  slowly  around  the 
wooden  floor  and  I was  out  past  the  screen  door.  The  old  sheep  dog 
laying  there  by  the  door  watched  me  cooly  as  I danced  across  the  yeard 
and  easily  jumped  the  fence  and  headed  through  the  juniper  trees. 

"let  me  try,  I don't  even  wear  a diamond  ring. .. la, la,  la,  loving 
you 

She  was  back  from  the  Mormon  placement  program,  she  looked  polished,  a 
long  black  haired  beauty  who  got  off  the  bus  from  Brigham  City,  she 
lived  down  the  road.... she  was  fair  and  she  struck  me  when  I first  saw 
her... so  she  is  from  here...mmmm,  time  to  get  to  know  this  one.... what 
was  her  name. . . 

"listen  to  me.... la  la  la  la  loving  you.... come  on  and  take  my 
hand 

We  got  to  know  each  other  from  checking  the  mail,  she  walked  up  there 
to  the  trading  post  for  her  parents  and  I just  happened  to  be  standing 
there  each  time  she  came  up.  We  started  to  talk.  She  was  here  just  for 
the  summer  and  I was  a plain  rez  boy,  but  this  was  my  time  and  my 
place.  I had  helped  her  family  with  hauling  hay  and  water,  and  her 
mother  invited  me  to  eat  with  them. 

"You  will  see  the  things  I said  are  true.... the  way  I am  say  them  to 
you... listen  to  me. . . la . . la . . la . . la . . la . . loving  you" 

Their  place  was  simple,  but  we  area  all  like  that,  some  had  no 
electricity  or  running  water... we  were  country  bumpkins ...  and  I knew 
her  family.  Some  would  call  this  place  poor,  but  we  were  all  that  way 
there.  I had  nothing  to  offer  but  myself  and  it  was  good  enough.  I 
knew  where  she  came  from  and  though  I was  not  like  the  white  boys  she 
had  known  from  Utah.... she  was  a Navajo  Girl... she  gave  me  life  and 
brought  some  things  I had  never  known  to  this  out  of  the  way  place. 

Her  roots  were  from  this  land,  this  home,  the  hogan,  and  sagebrush  and 
though  she  tried  to  forget  it,  in  time  these  things  returned  and  she 
was  mine . . . 

"All  I know  these  things  are  true.... I love  you... I never  saw  a girl  I 
needed  in  this  world... you  are  the  one  for  me,  let  me  hold  you  in  my 
arms . . " 


This  was  the  time  when  we  had  walked  to  distant  mesas,  watched  the 
stars  go  by  and  saw  the  new  dawn.  We  stood  next  to  each  other,  and 
with  a shy  look,  she  came  close  to  me... there  was  an  aura  about  her, 
and  I was  a part  of  it... we  stood  there  on  a dusty  plain,  in  sand, 
with  sagebrush  moving  softly  in  the  breeze  and  danced  to  this 
song. . .there  was  nothing  like  it... she  was  my  everything. .. .taking  my 
breath  and  life  and  my  heart  forever,  so  it  is  with  such  things... 

The  song  ends  and  I am  back  driving  down  the  highway,  my  mirror  shows 
my  face  a little  older  and  far  from  that  time  and  place.  It  was  a 
short  journey,  a sense  of  life  and  feelings  remembered  for  a time  and 
so  I go  on  down  the  road ... .wishing  her  well  where  ever  she  maybe... 

"RE : Verse:  Hawaiian  Book  of  Days"  

Date:  Sun,  21  Dec  2003  13:52:27  -1000 
From:  Debbie  Sanders  <kepola@hgea .org> 

Sub j : Hawaiian  Book  of  Days 

A HAWAI'I  BOOK  OF  DAYS,  week  of  December  22-28 

KEKEMAPA 

(December) 

(Makalii) 

22 

Cherish  my  hopes  and  dreams.  Beloved,  and  I will  cherish  yours. 

23 

Pursue  happiness;  capture  it  now,  and  never  let  it  go. 

24 

Sleep  passes  a mist  of  forgetfulness  over  our  sorrows. 

25 

In  peace  I go  forth  to  greet  each  day. 

26 

Snow  clothes  the  fiery  heart  of  the  volcano. 

27 

Hold  fast  to  friends,  for  they  are  the  greatest  of  treasures. 

28 

May  all  your  days  be  remembered  in  gladness. 

(c)  Copyright  1991  by  D.  F.  Sanders 
Me  ke  aloha  i ka  nani,  ...  Moe ' uhanekeanuenue 
(With  love  and  beauty,  . . . Rainbow  Dream) 

"RE;  Rustywire  Poem:  Up  on  Red  Lake  Road"  

Date:  Tue,  02  Dec  2003  19:56:20  -0000 
From:  rustywire  <no_reply@yahoogroups . com> 

Sub j : Up  on  Red  Lake  Road 

Mailing  List:  N A Poetry  <nativeamericanpoetry@yahoogroups . com> 

Up  on  Red  Lake  Road 

It  was  winter  time  and  the  rez  roads  were  pretty  wet 
Muddy  and  slippery,  one  of  them  was  Red  Lake  Road 
Two  Navajo  cops  were  working  swing  shift 
They  worked  the  area  around  Fort  Defiance 
It  was  snowing,  cold  and  wet,  and  they  wore 
Heavy  coats  the  large  green  filled  down  type 

A little  girl  called  from  the  store  and  told  the  dispatcher 

There  is  a friend  of  mine  I am  worried  about 

He  hasn't  been  to  school  for  a few  days 

His  parents  drink,  and  he  lives  up  Red  Lake  Road 

Can  someone  go  up  there  and  check  on  him 


His  name  is  Engelbert,  he's  about  8 


The  call  was  logged  in  and  the  dispatcher  said 

If  someone  gets  a chance,  go  up  there  and  take  a look 

The  radio  crackled,  "If  you  want  to  get  stuck,  go  on  up  there 

One  of  the  officers  said  the  road  was  too  bad,  too  muddy 

The  kind  if  you  go  in  you  will  have  to  work  out 

What  is  the  call  about? 

A Welfare  check,  a friend  of  hers  from  school 
Didn't  come  for  a couple  of  days,  the  parents 
She  said  they  like  to  drink,  but  nothing  else 

Is  he  hurt? 

No. 

Well  if  she  calls  back  ask  her  for  a little  more  than  that 

The  shift  went  on  and  cold  snow  fell 

The  lumbering  white  police  panels  moved  around  slow 

The  day  was  done  and  they  went  home. 

Swing  shift  starts  at  3 in  the  afternoon 
It  was  about  6 when  she  called  again. 

Can  someone  go  up  and  check  on  my  friend 
He  lives  on  Red  Lake  Road, 

He  didn't  come  to  school. 

How  old  are  you  little  girl? 

About  9 

Is  something  wrong  with  him? 

No,  he  just  hasn't  been  to  school,  he  likes  school  lunch 
They  have  nothing  to  eat  at  home,  so  he  is  always  there 


Can  someone  go  and  check  on  him,  his  name  is  Engelbert. 

The  dispatcher  told  her  she  would  have  one  of  the  officers 
If  they  had  a chance  go  on  up  there. 

She  put  it  out  to  the  three  officers  on  duty 
If  you  get  a chance  one  of  guys  check  on  him.  Ok? 

The  night  wore  on  it  was  cold  and  wet,  December  it  was 
The  pinons  were  heavy  with  snow  and  the  wind  was  blowing 
The  red  clay  of  Red  Lake  was  slippery  stuff 
It  was  sticky  and  the  road  when  it  got  wet  became  mud 
Rutted  and  broken  up,  it  was  a rough  ride  even  when  dry 
No  one  liked  to  go  up  there,  only  a few  people  stayed  there 
Way  up  North,  more  toward  Navajo  than  Fort 

At  9 o'clock  there  was  a stiff  breeze  the  wind  picked  up 
Eugene  Atcitty  was  working  when  the  phone  call  came  in 
It  was  the  little  girl.  Has  anyone  gone  to  Red  Lake  Road 
Where  are  you  calling  from? 

From  the  Seven  to  Eleven  store  in  Fort. 

Where  do  you  live? 

Blue  Canyon,  up  Blue  Canyon 

The  dispatcher  calculated  the  distance. 

You  walked  two  miles  to  make  this  call  through  the  snow? 
Yes,  I want  someone  to  check  on  my  friend,  Engelbert. 

The  radio  crackled  and  it  was  the  dispatcher 

The  little  girl  called  again  about  the  boy  on  Red  Lake  Road 

She  told  me  she  walked  2 miles  to  make  the  call 

Where  is  she  now? 

At  the  Seven  to  Eleven  Store. 

I am  headed  that  way. 

Two  units  pulled  in  and  the  girl  was  wet  and  cold 


She  said,  let'  s go  up  there  right  now  to  Engelbert's. 

What  about  you,  where  to  you  live? 

On  the  way  to  there,  but  I have  to  show  you  where  he  lives 
And  so  the  two  four-wheel  drive  units  headed  out 
There  lights  lit  up  the  falling  snow. 

Officer  Atcitty  was  a Vietnam  Vet  and  knew  the  area 
He  was  from  Fort  Defiance,  the  other  one  was  from 
Navajo,  he  was  Frank  Henry  a big  boned  tall  guy. 

He  followed  because  he  know  one  of  them  would  get  stuck 
The  headed  out  those  three  to  where  the  pavement  ended 
Red  Lake  Road  disappeared  into  the  snow  field 
The  went  off  road  and  started  to  slide,  going  off  road 
Taking  the  hillside  through  the  pinons  going  North 

The  little  girl  said  Engelbert  was  her  friend 

She  looked  out  for  him  cuz  he  was  small  when  he  got  on  the  bus 

He  was  just  a little  rez  kid  who  lived  in  a hogan 

They  went  on  and  she  said  it  is  there,  the  place  was  dark 

The  pulled  up  to  a pair  of  hogans  and  no  one  was  home 

Officer  Henry  got  out  and  went  to  the  door  and  it  was  padlocked 

He  could  see  the  other  one  was  slightly  ajar  and  went  over  there 

Atcitty  was  right  behind  him,  there  were  no  tracks  in  the  snow 

It  was  a wasted  trip,  Engelbert  was  not  there,  no  one  was 

They  knocked  and  no  one  answered  they  pushed  open  the  door 
And  there  they  saw  him,  tied  up  and  wearing  only  his  shorts 
No  fire  in  the  wood  stove,  it  was  cold  and  dark  in  there 
They  went  to  him,  and  felt  him  and  he  was  cold  but  alive 
He  was  tied  up  he  said  so  he  wouldn't  run  away 

The  flashlights  cast  a bright  light  on  him  and  this  what  they  saw 

He  was  little  boy  lying  on  a cot  tied  by  a rope  to  a post 
His  hands  were  bound  and  he  was  nearly  naked 

The  room  was  cold  enough  they  could  see  their  breaths  like  clouds 
He  had  burns  on  his  arms  and  legs,  from  cigarettes 
His  arm  was  broken  and  he  was  near  dead,  pale  and  ashen 
The  cradled  him  in  their  arms  and  took  him  to  the  unit 

They  left  one  unit  behind  and  headed  out 

EMTs  met  them  on  the  way  and  away  they  went 

Fort  Defiance  Indian  Hospital,  way  past  midnight 

They  all  waited  to  see  how  he  would  be  and  he  just  layed  there 

If  she  had  not  called  and  had  not  kept  bothering  them  he  would  be 

gone 

But  she  wouldn't  give  up  on  her  friend  Engelbert 

Those  two  big  men  went  for  smoke  standing  outside 

If  you  looked  closely  you  could  see  the  tears  in  their  eyes 

Engelbert  came  around  and  this  is  what  he  said 

I tried  to  be  a good  boy,  my  uncle  didn't  want  me 
I tried  to  eat  what  they  gave  me  but  it  was  old  and  cold 
I got  sick  and  they  wanted  to  go  to  town. 

The  went  for  the  wine,  the  night  lights 
My  mother  and  her  boyfriend  they  left  me 

My  uncle  tied  me  up  so  I wouldn't  run  away 
He  said  he  would  be  back  and  he  went  away 
That  was  two  days  ago. 

I want  my  Mom. 

I want  my  Mom 
That  was  all  he  said 


That  is  the  way  it  happened 


I was  there  that  night 
And  when  Christmas  comes 
His  face  haunts  me  still 

No  matter  what  some  people  do  to  their  kids 

Even  in  the  worst  way 

the  children 

they  say 

I want  my  Mom 

I want  my  Mom 

rustywire 
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Hopi  Chairman:  We  have  a language  crisis 
Kathy  Helms,  Staff  Writer 
December  17,  2003 

KYKOTSMOVI  - The  Hopi  Tribe  is  faced  by  a language  crisis,  yet  during  a 
meeting  last  week  the  tribal  council  tabled  a resolution  which  would  have 
established  standards  for  teaching  Hopi  in  public  schools.  The  resolution 
is  expected  to  resurface  during  council's  next  session. 

Hopi  Chairman  Wayne  Taylor  Dr.  told  council  members  that  a 1997 
indigenous  language  survey  showed  that  before  the  Europeans  came  to 
America,  there  were  more  than  300  indigenous  languages,  yet  in  1997,  only 
170  remained.  Of  those,  only  125  were  spoken  by  middle-age  adults.  Taylor 
said  the  survey  predicted  that  50  languages  would  disappear  by  the  year 
2000,  "and  that  probably  did  come  to  pass." 

"We  have  a language  crisis,"  Taylor  told  the  council.  "If  we  do  nothing, 
we're  helping  this  prediction  come  to  fruition." 

Dawa  Taylor,  education  and  community  outreach  coordinator  for  the 
Hopilavayi  Program,  Leigh  Kuwanwisiwma , director  of  the  Hopi  Cultural 
Preservation  Office,  and  Noreen  Sakiestewa,  education  director,  underwent 
intensive  questioning  about  the  language  program  by  council. 

Among  the  information  council  wanted  to  know:  Who  is  going  to  determine 
what  is  taught  to  students  off -reservation;  who  is  going  to  have  control 
of  the  information  going  out;  who  will  be  teaching  the  Hopi  language  to 
the  students;  have  the  elders  and  retired  teachers  from  the  Hopi  villages 
been  asked  to  participate;  and  will  the  language  class  be  mandatory? 

"This  resolution  is  pretty  straightforward,"  Kuwanwisiwma  said  after  the 
meeting.  "It  directs  the  Education  Department  and  the  Cultural 
Preservation  Office  to  work  toward  establishing  Hopi  language  teaching 
standards.  What  that  means  is  if  the  council  passes  the  resolution,  it 
will  work  toward  our  own  teaching  standards  that  the  teachers  who  will  be 
identified  to  teach  Hopi  language  will  actually  have  to  pass. 

"It  deals  with  generally  a pre-  and  post-testing  mechanism.  It  will  also 
allow  us  to  move  forward  on  actually  holding  pretty  rigorous  training  here 
locally  for  those  individuals  who  want  to  take  what  we  now  have  developed 
as  a Hopi  teaching  curriculum." 

Last  Wednesday  night,  the  Tuba  City  School  Board  formally  approved  the 
Hopi  language  initiative.  But  even  if  the  Hopi  Tribal  Council  approves  a 
resolution  establishing  teaching  standards,  someone  has  to  come  up  with 
the  estimated  $50,000-$60,000  for  a certified  teacher  and  teaching 
assistant . 

"It  could  very  well,  for  a full  year,  cost  as  much  as  $100,000  just  to 
have  this  class  in  place  with  all  of  the  operating  support  that  we  need," 


Kuwanwisiwma  said.  But  it's  a small  price  to  pay,  he  feels. 

English  first  language 

"Over  the  past  few  decades  we've  become  a primarily  English-speaking 
culture.  In  1998  when  we  did  our  survey  on  fluency,  we  found  that  80 
percent  of  the  Hopi  homes  primarily  spoke  English  as  their  first  language. 
Even  my  home  is  affected,"  he  said.  Kuwanwisiwma  said  the  survey  also 
found  that  Hopis  aged  60  and  over  are  100  percent  fluent  in  the  Hopi 
language.  "But  you  analyze  the  data  and  you  find  that  the  60  and  over  [age 
bracket]  comprise  just  a small  percentile  of  the  total  population.  And 
then  it  begins  to  drastically  go  down  percentilewise . " 

While  people  ages  40  to  50  were  approximately  60  percent  fluent,  those 
aged  30  to  40  dropped  to  nearly  30  percent  fluency,  meaning  that  70 
percent  of  the  Hopi  people  can't  speak  their  own  language,  he  said. 

"When  you  get  down  to  the  20  to  30  age  group,  there's  nothing  there. 
Those  people  have  lost  even  cognition  ability.  And  from  20  on  down  is  a 
big,  big  chunk  of  the  population.  Statistically,  this  is  why  I have  had  to 
tell  our  own  people  that  we  have  reached  a crisis  level.  How  long  and  if 
we  will  ever  reverse  this  trend  remains  to  be  seen,"  Kuwanwisiwma  said. 

"This  is  why  it's  so  critical  that  the  tribal  council  continue  to 
support  this  history  of  trying  to  bring  back  our  language.  It's  going  to 
be  a long,  tough  road  ahead,  I can  guarantee  people  that." 

Hopi  starts  at  home 

One  female  council  member  present  at  Thursday's  meeting  told  the  group, 
"I  have  to  say  I am  neglectful  in  teaching  my  daughter  [our  language],  and 
she  reminds  me  every  day.  And  I am  responsible.  I can  speak  Hopi.  I can 
understand  it.  I accept  that  it  is  my  fault  that  my  grandchildren  are 
having  to  learn  Hopi  through  this  program." 

To  those  who  raised  fears  that  information  about  Hopi  culture  would  be 
taught  in  the  classroom,  she  said,  "It's  too  late.  There  are  whole  books 
out  there  about  our  ceremonies." 

Kuwanwisiwma  reassured  council  members  that  the  Cultural  Preservation 
Office  asserts  its  control  over  anything  it  negotiates  contractually  with 
outside  interests,  and  that  everything  from  field  notes  to  videotapes  are 
turned  over  to  the  tribe  and  housed  in  the  Cultural  Preservation  Office, 
thus  protecting  proprietary  information. 

Dawa  Taylor  told  the  council,  "It  takes  three  generations  to  lose  a 
language  completely.  I think  we're  in  the  second  phase."  Taylor  said  his 
office  had  contacted  the  elderly  and  retired  Hopi  teachers  and  that  they 
had  expressed  an  interest  in  the  language  program,  but  that  they  were  only 
interested  in  helping  with  the  program  part  time  at  the  village  level, 
rather  than  in  a full-time  school  environment. 

'Street'  Hopi 

One  debate  over  the  curriculum  is  whether  the  school  language  program 
will  be  geared  toward  colloquial  Hopi  or  formal  Hopi.  "I  guess  many  of  us 
today  talk  a very  common  street  Hopi  that  is  pretty  universal," 
Kuwanwisiwma  said.  One  councilman  made  reference  to  the  teaching  of 
"formal  Hopi,"  which  includes  words  that  are  ritual  or  ceremonial  in 
nature.  But  the  style  of  talking  also  qualifies  as  formal. 

"Today,  you  can  sense  the  difference,"  Kuwanwisiwma  said.  "Particularly 
the  younger  generation  Hopi  who  are  fluent  talk  pretty  fast,  whereas  if 
you  listen  to  my  mother  or  our  older  people,  they  talk  very  deliberately, 
they  talk  in  a style  that  is  representative  of  their  lifestyle.  It's 
slower,  whereas  to  the  modern  Hopi,  it's  this  rush-rush  world,  so  we  tend 
to  talk  like  that . " 

The  councilman  from  Moencopi,  Danny  Humetewa,  stated  that  it's  come  to 
the  point  where  we  go  into  the  kiva  and  we  use  our  language  in  there,  but 
sadly,  many  of  the  younger  people  are  losing  so  much  of  that  setting 
because  they  can't  understand  what  the  songs  are,  what  the  cultural 
instructions  are.  They  don't  have  the  ability  to  grasp  the  full  meaning  of 
what's  going  on  because  they  can't  speak  it,"  he  said. 

Noreen  Sakiestewa  of  the  Education  Department  obtained  her  Ph.D.  from 
Northern  Arizona  University  after  doing  her  dissertation  on  the  concept  of 


a language  immersion  program.  Setting  a language  standard,  she  said,  would 
merely  allow  those  teaching  the  Hopi  language  to  become  certified.  "All  of 
our  teachers  have  to  be  certified,"  she  said.  Also,  the  Hopi  class  would 
count  as  a foreign  language  credit  students  now  must  have  to  graduate. 

"If  the  Hopi  classes  are  going  to  be  introduced  into  the  school  system, 
the  keyword  is  immersion,"  Kuwanwisiwma  said.  For  preschoolers  and 
kindergartners,  according  to  Sakiestewa,  immersion  means  that  only  Hopi 
would  be  spoken  in  the  classroom,  and  the  words  used  at  that  level  would 
be  "kid  language,"  not  anything  of  cultural  significance.  One  council 
member  told  the  group:  "f  they  can  come  out  of  high  school  with  just  a 
conversational  language,  that  would  be  satisfactory." 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Gallup  Independent. 
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Lakota  Language  Bowl  talk  of  the  tournament 
By  Domay  Steen,  Journal  Staff  Writer 
December  19,  2003 

RAPID  CITY  - Fast  hands  and  a solid  background  in  Lakota  were  all  it  took 
to  power  Cheyenne  Eagle  Butte  into  the  second  round  of  the  Lakota  Language 
Bowl  on  Thursday. 

The  Language  Bowl  is  among  activities  that  are  part  of  the  Lakota  Nation 
Invitational  basketball  tournament  taking  place  this  week  at  Rushmore 
Plaza  Civic  Center. 

The  Hand  Game  Tournament  starts  at  10  a.m.  today  in  Rushmore  Hall,  and 
finals  for  the  championship  round  will  be  in  the  arena.  Knowledge  Bowl 
contestants  meet  from  9 a.m.  to  noon  in  the  Blue,  Gold  and  Red  rooms  for 
the  preliminaries.  Quiz  Bowl  finals  are  from  1 p.m.  to  6 p.m. 

The  final  round  of  Lakota  Language  Bowl  begins  at  10  a.m.  in  the  Alpine 
Room,  and  a student  dance  begins  at  9 p.m.  in  Rushmore  Hall  South. 

During  Thursday's  Language  Bowl,  Ashley  Chasing  Hawk's  quick  flick  of 
the  buzzer  rang  her  team  to  an  18-0  finish. 

With  Tammy  Granudos,  Lisa  Aungie,  Duane  Curley  and  Kyle  Brown  backing  up 
the  Cheyenne  Eagle  Butte  junior.  Chasing  Hawk  reeled  off  a tongue-tripping 
set  of  words  in  a room  filled  with  competitors  from  most  of  South  Dakota's 
American  Indian  reservations . 

"Our  strategy  is  'Try  to  hit  the  buzzer  fast,'"  Granudos  said.  Chasing 
Hawk  gladly  obliged,  and  the  team  advanced  to  its  next  round  of  sentences 
and  phrases. 

"I  tend  to  get  overly  excited  when  I'm  competing,"  Chasing  Hawk  said. 

Lakota-language  coach  Iris  Dupris  was  confident  about  how  well  her  team 
would  perform.  "I  think  everyone  knows  we're  the  competition,"  she  said. 

The  five  contestants,  seated  at  tables,  faced  a panel  of  judges.  An 
announcer  said  the  category  and  the  word  that  would  be  translated  into 
Lakota.  Team  members  would  push  buzzers  to  get  the  first  chance  to  say  the 
word.  If  the  word  was  mispronounced  or  incorrect,  the  competitors  had  10 
seconds  to  answer.  Correct  answers  scored  a point,  and  the  game  went  on  to 
the  next  word. 

Categories  included  four  directions,  Lakota  values,  stages  of  life  - the 
seven  sacred  rites,  ceremonial  vocabulary,  domestic  animals  and  insects. 

Duane  Curley,  17,  although  proficient,  is  not  fluent  in  Lakota.  The  LNI 
Language  Bowl  and  others  like  it  help  keep  it  in  their  school's  curriculum 
and  in  the  mainstream. 

"This  is  what  these  contests  are  for,  to  keep  the  language  alive," 

Curley  said. 

His  family  - aunts,  uncles  and  older  generations  - are  fluent  speakers. 


and  it's  something  that  the  Cheyenne  Eagle  Butte  senior  strives  for.  "I 
practice  on  it,  and  it's  something  I hope  to  be.  It  would  be  cool  to  learn 
to  speak  the  original  language/'  he  said. 

Cool  under  pressure,  Kyle  Brown,  15,  loves  the  competition  of  the  bowl 
and  the  edginess  of  the  time  limits. 

"Dust  competing,  it's  interesting,"  he  said. 

Even  if  other  team  members  buzz  in  to  translate  a word,  they  often 
huddle  for  a quick  conference.  "We  want  to  make  sure  the  words  agree," 

Brown  said. 

The  Eagle  Butte  freshman  can  be  found  in  the  crowd  while  other  teams 
compete,  too.  Sometimes  in  the  back  and  sometimes  in  the  front  row,  he's 
soaking  up  the  sounds,  words  and  phrases.  "You  can  silently  answer  the 
questions,  and  you  can  learn  a lot  by  watching  the  others." 

Brown  and  Curley  have  never  been  discouraged  from  learning  their 
ancestral  language. 

In  Granudos'  household,  however,  her  grandfather  encouraged  only  English. 
"My  grandpa  believed  if  we  talked  Indian,  we'd  be  hurt  or  hit,"  she  said. 
Once  forbidden  by  schools,  now  the  formerly  underground  language  is 
taught  in  daily  classes,  plays  a part  in  popular  movies  and  is  the  basis 
of  a tournament.  On  Thursday,  Granudos  advanced  in  that  tournament  using  a 
language  her  grandfather  wasn't  allowed  to  speak. 

Contact  Domay  Steen  at  394-8418  or  jomay.steen@rapidcityjournal.com 
Copyright  c.  2003  The  Rapid  City  Dournal. 
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Vernon  Evan,  81 
Marshall 

Lifelong  Alaskan  Vernon  Norman  "Ctertaq  and  Apaaliq"  Evan,  81,  died  Dec. 
12,  2003,  at  his  home  in  Marshall,  surrounded  by  family. 

He  was  born  May  22,  1922,  in  Pilot  Station  to  Evan  Azzen  and  Mary  Kinzy. 
He  married  his  wife,  Irene,  on  Sept.  10,  1946.  He  took  in  his 
stepchildren,  Alvin  Owletuck  Sr.,  the  late  Frank  Owletuck,  and  Agnes 
Boliver.  Mr.  Evan  and  his  wife  had  one  son,  Gabe,  and  adopted  a daughter, 
Grace.  Vernon  attended  school  up  to  third  grade  in  Holy  Cross  and  obtained 
his  education  from  his  elders  and  life  experiences.  Although  he  came  from 
a poor  background,  he  became  rich  with  life  by  living  a subsistence 
lifestyle  and  sharing  what  he  had. 

In  his  younger  years,  he  worked  in  canneries,  on  the  railroads  and 
steamboats,  cooked  at  the  school  and  commercial  fished.  He  was  a private 
in  the  Alaska  Territorial  Guard  and  was  honorably  discharged  from  the 
National  Guard. 

Mr.  Evan  had  a passion  for  Eskimo  dancing,  which  he  learned  from  his 
elders,  and  which  he  taught  his  grandchildren  and  the  community.  He  was 
well  known  throughout  the  Yukon-Kuskokwim  Delta  for  his  dancing.  He  also 
volunteered  his  time  to  teach  hunting,  trapping,  fishing  and  other  skills. 
He  and  his  wife  went  to  the  University  of  Alaska  Fairbanks  as  part  of  the 
Elders  in  Residence  program. 

Every  August,  he  went  fishing  for  the  school  to  supply  them  with  food 
for  the  winter. 

Vernon  and  Irene  loved  to  go  to  fish  camp  every  summer.  He  also  enjoyed 
hunting,  trapping  and  spring  camp.  He  took  his  granddaughters  and  other 
women  to  pick  berries.  He  always  lived  life  to  the  fullest. 

He  took  care  of  his  wife  to  the  very  end,  even  though  he  was  getting 
weak.  He  cared  tremendously  for  the  well  being  of  others,  made  sure  they 
were  provided  for  and  made  everyone  who  came  to  Marshall  feel  at  home  -- 
from  teachers  to  Sen.  Ted  Stevens,  and  many  others. 

His  classroom  was  the  country,  subsistence  was  his  way  of  life,  and 
family  was  his  No.  1 priority. 

Mr.  Evan  was  preceded  in  death  by  Frank  Owletuck,  David  Kinzy,  Dora 
Shorty,  Marvin  Boliver  and  Arthur  and  Michael  Owletuck. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  57  years,  Irene;  son,  Gabe;  sisters, 
Katherine  Hart  and  Flora  George;  brother,  Jimmy  Tony  3r.;  stepchildren, 
Alvin  Owletuck  Sr.  and  Agnes  Boliver,  adopted  daughter,  Grace  Hoeldt; 
granddaughters,  Mona  Evan,  Flora  Evan  and  Debra  Duny;  several  great- 
grandchildren and  many  other  relatives  and  friends. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 
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James  W.  Bullard  Jr. 

MAXTON  - lames  Walter  Bullard  ]r.,  20,  of  196  Sumpter  Circle,  died 
Thursday,  Dec.  11,  2003,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center  in 
Lumberton . 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  2 p.m.  today  in  Heritage  Funeral  Home 
chapel  in  Red  Springs  by  the  Revs.  Luke  Jacobs  and  Floyd  Goins.  Burial 
will  be  in  the  Bullard  family  cemetery. 

Mr.  Bullard  is  survived  by  his  father,  James  Black  of  Red  Springs;  his 
mother,  Tammy  Beeler  of  Raeford;  two  brothers.  Derrick  Bullard  and  Timothy 
Beeler,  both  of  Raeford;  a sister,  Tammy  R.  Beeler  of  Raeford;  his 
maternal  grandfather,  William  Bullard  of  Maxton;  and  his  maternal 
grandmother,  Betty  Bullard  of  Pembroke. 

Bernice  Oxendine 

LUMBERTON  - Bernice  Oxendine,  69,  of  554  Dallas  Road,  died  Sunday,  Dec. 
14,  2003,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  2 p.m.  Wednesday  in  Revels  Funeral  Home 
chapel  in  Lumberton  by  the  Revs.  Bobby  Burns  and  Kenny  Mitchell.  Burial 
will  be  in  Oxendine  Cemetery. 

Mr.  Oxendine  is  survived  by  a brother,  Harvey  D.  Oxendine  of  Virginia; 
and  a sister,  Velma  Ball  of  the  home. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  the  funeral  home. 

December  17,  2003 

Wade  Deese 

PEMBROKE  - Wade  Deese,  24,  of  42  Nova  Drive,  died  Sunday,  Dec.  14,  2003, 
in  his  home. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  2:30  p.m.  Thursday  in  St.  Anna  Free 
Will  Baptist  Church  by  the  Revs.  Tucker  Dial  and  Tommie  Haggins.  Burial 
will  be  in  the  Deese  family  cemetery. 

Mr.  Deese  is  survived  by  a son,  Jamie  W.  Lowery  of  Fairmont;  his  mother, 
Pauline  Dial  of  Pembroke;  three  brothers,  Eartle  R.  Deese,  Hubert  R.  Deese 
and  Raymond  Deese,  all  of  Pembroke;  and  two  sisters,  Regina  McMillan  and 
Linda  D.  Camarillo,  both  of  Pembroke. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Thompson's 
Funeral  Home  in  Pembroke. 

December  20,  2003 

James  Jones 

LUMBERTON  - James  "Jack"  Jones,  84,  of  2161  Oak  Grove  Church  Road,  died 
Wednesday,  Dec.  17,  2003,  in  UNC  Hospitals  in  Chapel  Hill. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  2 p.m.  Sunday  in  Hoke  County  Holiness 
Church  by  the  Revs.  Truman  Chavis,  Wallace  Locklear  and  Ronald  Bryant. 
Burial  will  be  in  Prospect  United  Methodist  Church  cemetery. 

Mr.  Jones  is  survived  by  six  sons,  Gilbert  Jones  of  Raeford,  Leon  Jones, 
Kenny  R.  Locklear  and  Robert  L.  Lockelar,  all  of  Red  Springs,  and  Ernest  L. 
Jones  and  Eugene  Jones,  both  of  Kernersivlle;  two  daughters,  Pearlene 
Oxendine  of  Lumberton  and  Priscilla  Jones  of  Laurinburg;  five  brothers, 
James  C.  Jones,  Wadis  Jones  and  Teddy  Jones,  all  of  Pembroke,  Merlyn  Jones 
of  Raeford  and  Bradford  Jones  of  Red  Springs;  three  sisters,  Everlee  Jones 
of  Red  Springs,  Edna  Bowers  of  Maxton  and  Armendy  Blue  of  Hope  Mills;  29 
grandchildren;  and  21  great-grandchildren. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Heritage  Funeral 
Home  in  Red  Springs. 

Veruna  Scott 

PEMBROKE  - Mrs.  Veruna  Scott,  80,  of  71  Buddy  Road,  died  Tuesday,  Dec. 


16,  2003,  in  Southeastern  Regional  Medical  Center. 

The  funeral  will  be  conducted  at  2 p.m.  Sunday  in  Antioch  Baptist  Church 
in  Rowland  by  the  Revs.  Waymon  Oxendine,  Ricky  Deese  and  Edward  Brooks. 
Burial  will  be  in  Benson  Chapel  in  Rowland. 

Mrs.  Scott  is  survived  by  two  sons,  lames  Earl  of  the  home  and  Randolph 
Scott  Ir.  of  Pembroke;  five  daughters,  Virginia  Locklear  of  Pembroke, 
Brenda  Chatterton  of  Thomasville,  Lucy  Wilson  of  Denton  and  Margaret  Lowry 
and  Linda  F.  Scott,  both  of  Lumberton;  a brother,  Horace  Oxendine  of 
Charlotte;  four  sisters.  Ruby  M.  Locklear  of  Laurinburg,  Gertrude  Hunt  and 
Beulah  Hunt,  both  of  Rowland,  and  Cassie  M.  Locklear  of  Maxton;  23 
grandchildren;  and  46  great-grandchildren. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  tonight  from  7 to  9 at  Revels  Funeral 
Home  in  Pembroke. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Fayetteville  (N.C.)  Observer. 

December  17,  2003 
Albert  Bradley 

Cherokee  - Albert  Freeman  Bradley,  80,  of  the  Yellowhill  community  of 
Cherokee,  died  Tuesday,  Dec.  16,  2003,  at  his  residence. 

A native  of  Cherokee,  he  was  the  son  of  the  late  Amos  and  Sarah  Powell 
Bradley.  He  was  a U.S.  Air  Force  veteran,  having  served  in  World  War  II 
and  the  Korean  War. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  48  years,  Hilde  Bradley;  daughter,  Teresa 
McCoy  and  husband,  John,  of  Cherokee;  two  sons,  Donald  Bradley  and  wife, 
Melissa,  of  Danville,  Va.,  and  Jimmy  Bradley  and  wife,  Sarah,  of  Cherokee; 
six  grandchildren,  Christopher  McCoy,  Doug  McCoy,  A.J.  Bradley,  Mike 
Bradley,  John  Bradley  and  Meredith  Bradley;  sister,  Amy  Thompson  of 
Cherokee;  and  brother,  lack  Bradley  of  Cherokee. 

The  graveside  services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Thursday  at  Bradley 
Family  Cemetery  on  Bunches  Creek. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 p.m.  Wednesday  at  Crisp 
Funeral  Home  in  Bryson  City. 

December  18,  2003 

Joyce  Huskey 

Cherokee  - Joyce  Lynne  Huskey,  40,  of  32  Hundred  Acre  Tract,  Cherokee, 
died  Monday,  Dec.  15,  2003,  at  her  residence. 

A native  of  Swain  County,  she  was  the  daughter  of  the  late  John  Huskey 
Jr.  and  Lillie  Mae  Bowers  Huskey. 

She  is  survived  by  two  brothers,  Darryl  Huskey  Jr.  of  Cherokee  and 
Johnny  Huskey  of  Cherokee  and  a nephew,  Justin  Huskey. 

The  funeral  services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Friday  in  the  chapel  of 
Crisp  Funeral  Home,  Bryson  City,  with  the  Rev.  James  "Bo"  Parris 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  Swain  Memorial  Park. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  from  7 to  9 p.m.  Thursday  at  the  funeral 
home 

December  19,  2003 
Jimmie  Cooper 

Cherokee  - Jimmie  Sherrill  Cooper,  82,  of  Olivet  Church  Road,  Cherokee, 
died  Thursday,  Dec.  18,  2003,  in  Harris  Regional  Hospital  in  Sylva. 

Crisp  Funeral  Home,  Bryson  City,  will  announce  the  arrangements . 

Bruce  Entwistle 

Maggie  Valley  - Bruce  Walter  Entwistle,  71,  of  235  Blackberry  Lane, 
Maggie  Valley,  died  Wednesday,  Dec.  17,  2003. 

A memorial  service  will  be  held  at  a later  date. 

Wells  Funeral  Home  in  Waynesville  is  in  charge  of  the  arrangements . 
Copyright  c.  2003  Asheville  Citizen-Times. 


December  15,  2003 


Evelyn  Benjamin 

Evelyn  Benjamin,  63,  of  Onamia,  died  Saturday,  Dec.  13,  2003,  at  The 
Pierz  Villa  in  Pierz. 

Funeral  services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  on  Wednesday,  Dec.  17,  at  the 
Mille  Lacs  Band  of  Ojibwe  Community  Center  on  the  Mille  Lacs  Reservation 
with  Lee  Staples  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  Vineland  Cemetery  on  the 
reservation.  Arrangements  are  with  the  Shelley  Funeral  Chapel  of  Onamia. 

A full  obituary  will  appear  in  next  week's  Messenger. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Mille  Lacs  Messenger/Isle,  MN. 

December  17,  2003 

Dolly  Ardell  (Isaacson)  Aho 

Dolly  Ardell  (Isaacson)  Aho,  62,  of  Cloquet,  passed  away  Tuesday,  Dec. 
16,  2003  at  her  home  after  a courageous  battle  with  cancer  and 
complications  from  several  recent  surgeries.  She  was  born  May  3,  1941  in 
Superior  to  Theodore  and  Ailie  (Nyman)  Isaacson.  She  married  Allen  Aho  on 
January  21,  1961. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  sisters.  Mavis  Hoile,  Betty 
Levine,  and  Shirley  Davis;  and  her  brother,  Theodore  'Ted'  Isaacson,  Dr. 

Dolly  is  survived  by  her  husband,  Allen;  her  sisters,  Gloria  (Glen) 

Olson  of  Sturgeon  Lake,  Dudy  Diver,  Peggy  DeFoe,  and  Ruby  (Gene)  Reynolds, 
all  of  Cloquet,  and  Bonnie  (George)  Floule  of  Wrenshall;  her  brothers,  Doug 
and  Tom  Isaacson,  both  of  Cloquet,  and  John  (LuAnn)  Isaacson  of  Thomson; 

36  nephews  and  nieces  and  many  great-nephews  and  nieces.  SERVICE:11  a.m. 
on  Friday,  Dec.  19,  2003  in  Northland  Funeral  Home,  801  14th  St.  in 
Cloquet.  The  family  will  receive  friends  one  hour  prior  to  services.  A 
time  of  lunch  and  fellowship  will  follow  in  the  Fireside  Room  of  the 
funeral  home.  Inurnment  will  be  in  Maple  Grove  Cemetery  Columbarium.  In 
lieu  of  flowers,  memorials  are  preferred  to  St.  Luke's  Hospice  or  the 
American  Cancer  Society. 

Arrangements  entrusted  to  Northland  Funeral  Home. 

December  20,  2003 
Alma  Caribou 

Alma  Caribou,  85,  of  Grand  Portage,  died  Wednesday,  Dec.  17,  2003  at  the 
North  Shore  Care  Center  in  Grand  Marais. 

SERVICE:A  traditional  Native  American  Service  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.  on 
Monday,  Dec.  22,  2003  in  the  Grand  Portage  Community  Center. 

Arrangements  by  Cavallin  Funeral  Home. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Duluth  News  Tribune. 

December  19,  2003 
Dawn  Snow 

WINNEBAGO,  Neb.  - Dawn  "Binky"  Snow,  30,  of  Winnebago  died  Tuesday,  Dec. 
16,  2003,  at  a Sioux  City  hospital  following  a brief  illness. 

Services  will  be  2 p.m.  Saturday  at  Blackhawk  Community  Gymnasium  in 
Winnebago,  with  Mr.  Matthew  Cleveland  Dr.  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in 
Winnebago  Tribal  Cemetery.  Visitation  will  begin  today  and  continue  until 
service  Saturday  at  the  community  gymnasium.  Arrangements  are  under  the 
direction  of  the  Winnebago  Wake  and  Burial  Program. 

Binky  was  born  Dan.  2,  1973,  in  Winnebago.  She  attended  grade  school  and 
high  school  at  Winnebago  Public  School,  graduating  in  May  1991.  She 
attended  Haskell  Indian  Junior  College  in  Lawrence,  Kan.  in  1993. 

She  was  a lifelong  resident  of  Winnebago  and  was  employed  with 
WinnaVegas  Casino  and  Bingo  enterprise  for  eight  years. 

She  was  a member  of  the  Native  American  Church.  She  was  an  all-around 
athlete  in  volleyball,  basketball,  track,  softball  and  bowling.  She  was 
named  to  the  1988  All-State  volleyball  team  and  the  1989  All-State 


basketball  team. 

She  is  survived  by  her  son,  Andrew  Cloud  Eagle;  a brother,  Timothy  Snow 
of  St.  Paul,  Minn.;  her  parents,  Donald  and  Vickie  Snow  of  Winnebago;  a 
grandmother,  Lois  Cleveland  of  Winnebago;  and  two  nieces  and  two  nephews. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  maternal  grandfather,  Steven  Walker; 
and  paternal  grandparents,  Louis  and  Edna  Snow  Sr. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Greg  "Quince"  Bass  Dr.,  Joshua  Chamberlain,  Conrad 
Robinson,  Vernon  Smith,  Avery  Blackhawk,  Shawn  Lewis,  Buffalo  Bass  and 
Scott  Aldrich  Sr.  Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Shelly  Smith,  Darla  Wingett 
Diane  Swanson,  Patricia  Ward-Sheridan,  Alana  Smith,  Do  Bailey,  Connie 
Gettman  and  Carmen  Snow. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Sioux  City  Journal. 

December  20,  2003 

Michelle  White  Tail 

WHITE  SHIELD  - Michelle  White  Tail,  34,  White  Shield,  died  Dec.  18,  2003 
in  Garrison. 

Services  will  be  held  at  11  a.m.  Tuesday  at  Ralph  Wells  Memorial  Complex 
White  Shield. 

Further  arrangements  are  pending  with  Thompson  Funeral  Home,  Garrison. 
Hermine  Shell  Track 

Hermine  M.  Shell  Track,  82,  Mobridge,  S.D.,  formerly  of  Cannon  Ball, 
passed  away  Dec.  18,  2003,  at  a Mobridge  care  center.  Services  will  be 
held  at  11  a.m.  Tuesday  at  the  Youth  Activity  Center,  Cannon  Ball,  with 
the  Rev.  Curtis  Elk  officiating.  Burial  will  be  in  Big  Lake  Cemetery, 
Cannon  Ball. 

Visitation  will  be  held  from  1 to  9 p.m.  Monday  at  Perry  Funeral  Home, 
Mandan,  with  a prayer  service  at  7 p.m.  Visitation  will  continue  two  hours 
before  the  service  at  the  Youth  Activity  Center. 

Hermine  was  born  June  28,  1921,  at  Cannon  Ball,  to  Tom  and  Louise  (Good 
Crow)  Mentz.  She  was  raised  and  educated  in  Cannon  Ball  and  Bismarck. 
Hermine  worked  as  a Home  Extension  Aide,  where  she  made  home  visitations. 
She  enjoyed  making  star  quilts,  dried  foods,  jellies  and  jams.  She  loved 
to  drive  her  car,  travel  and  attend  powwows. 

Hermine  is  survived  by  one  daughter  and  son-in-law,  Marlene  and  Wayne 
Curtis,  Butte,  Mont.;  four  sons  and  three  daughters-in-law,  Mark  and  Linda 
Brown,  Wichita,  Kan.,  Glenn  and  Marcella  Yellow  Hammer,  Fort  Yates, 

Earlwin  and  Georgina  Yellow  Hammer  Sr.,  Cannon  Ball,  and  Darrell  Yellow 
Hammer,  Cannon  Ball;  11  grandchildren;  11  great-grandchildren;  and  many 
nieces  and  nephews. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  one  son,  Virgil  Yellow  Hammer; 
her  husband,  Charles  Shell  Track  Sr.;  one  sister,  Melda  Elk;  one  brother, 
Basil  Mentz;  and  several  infant  siblings. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Bismarck  Tribune. 

December  17,  2003 

Casey  Blue  Bird 

BATESLAND  - Casey  Blue  Bird,  81,  Batesland,  died  Monday,  Dec.  15,  2003, 
at  Pine  Ridge  Hospital.  He  served  in  the  U.S.  Army  in  World  War  II. 

Survivors  include  three  daughters,  Sharon  Two  Crow,  Bernadine  Blue  Bird 
and  Debbie  Blue  Bird,  all  of  Batesland;  one  brother,  Ben  Conquering  Bear, 
Porcupine;  one  sister,  Theresa  Feather  Earring,  Rapid  City;  13 
grandchildren;  and  numerous  great-grandchildren . 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Sunday,  Dec.  21,  at  Batesland 
School  gym.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  Dec.  23,  at  the  school 
gym,  with  the  Rev.  Cordelia  Red  Owl  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  St. 
Andrew's  Episcopal  Cemetery  in  Wakpamni  Lake. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 


James  Pettigrew 


PINE  RIDGE  - names  Pettigrew,  36,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Friday,  Dec.  12,  2003, 
in  Wounded  Knee.  He  was  a veteran  of  the  U.S.  Army. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Martha  Pettigrew,  Wounded  Knee;  one  daughter, 
Brittany  Pettigrew,  Wounded  Knee;  one  son,  Michael  Pettigrew,  Wounded 
Knee;  three  brothers,  John  Pettigrew,  Michael  Pettigrew  and  lason 
Pettigrew,  all  of  Wounded  Knee;  and  three  sisters,  Michelle  Pettigrew, 

Rapid  City,  Susan  Pettigrew,  Pine  Ridge,  and  Sandra  Pettigrew,  Wounded 
Knee. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  2 p.m.  today  at  Billy  Mills  Hall  in  Pine 
Ridge.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Thursday,  Dec.  18,  at  Billy  Mills  Hall, 
with  the  Rev.  Bill  Pauly  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Holy  Rosary 
Mission  Catholic  Cemetery  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Alexander  P.  Waters 

KYLE  - Alexander  P.  Waters,  60,  Kyle,  died  Monday,  Dec.  15,  2003,  at 
Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  one  sister,  Darlene  Cross,  Kyle. 

A two-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Thursday,  Dec.  18,  at  Mediator 
Episcopal  Church  in  Kyle.  Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Saturday,  Dec.  20,  at 
the  church,  with  the  Rev.  Cordelia  Red  Owl  officiating.  Mr.  Donald  Cross 
and  Mr.  Michael  Cross  will  officiate  over  traditional  Lakota  services. 
Burial  will  be  at  the  Cross  Family  Plot  in  Kyle. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

December  18,  2003 
Lucy  Edith  Eagle  Hawk 

IDEAL  - Lucy  Edith  Eagle  Hawk,  Ideal,  died  Tuesday,  Dec.  16,  2003,  at 
Winner  Regional  Healthcare  Center. 

Survivors  include  one  brother,  Moses  Eagle  Star  Sr.,  Bull  Creek;  four 
sons,  Clarence  Eagle  Hawk,  Daniel  Eagle  Hawk  and  Burton  Eagle  Hawk,  all  of 
Winner,  and  John  Eagle  Hawk,  Ideal;  and  many  grandchildren  and  great- 
grandchildren . 

A wake  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  Friday,  Dec.  19,  at  Winner  Ideal  Community 
Hall.  Services  will  be  at  2 p.m.  Saturday,  Dec.  20,  at  Winner  Ideal 
Community  Hall.  Burial  will  be  at  Holy  Spirit  Cemetery  in  Ideal. 

Mason  Funeral  Home  of  Winner  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

December  19,  2003 
Analyce  Moves  Camp-LeDeaux 

WANBLEE  - Analyce  Moves  Camp-LeDeaux  was  stillborn  Tuesday,  Dec.  16, 

2003,  at  Pine  Ridge  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  her  parents,  Dustin  LeDeaux  and  Sylvia  Moves  Camp, 
both  of  Wanblee;  her  maternal  grandparents,  Richard  and  Arvella  Moves  Camp, 
Wanblee;  her  paternal  grandmother.  Missy  LeDeaux,  Pierre;  and  her  maternal 
great-grandmother,  Esther  Moves  Camp,  Wanblee. 

A one-night  wake  will  begin  at  1 p.m.  Monday,  Dec.  22,  at  Crazy  Horse 
School  in  Wanblee.  Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  Dec.  23,  at  the 
school,  with  the  Rev.  Gerald  Bush  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  the  Moves 
Camp  family  plot  in  Wanblee. 

Sioux  Funeral  Home  of  Pine  Ridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Darwin  Curtis  Cook 

EAGLE  BUTTE  - Darwin  Curtis  Cook,  53,  Eagle  Butte,  died  Thursday,  Dec. 

11,  2003,  at  IHS  Hospital  in  Eagle  Butte. 

An  all-night  wake  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  Sunday,  Dec.  21,  at  H.V.  Dohnston 
Cultural  Center  in  Eagle  Butte. 

Services  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Monday,  Dec.  22,  at  the  cultural  center, 
with  the  Rev.  Jeffrey  Barnes,  the  Rev.  Norman  Blue  Coat,  Deacon  Dora 
Bruguier,  Deacon  Earl  Red  Bird  and  Deacon  Ted  Knife  officiating.  Burial 
will  be  at  Wakinyan  Maza  Tiospaye  Cemetery  in  Iron  Lightning. 

Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements 


December  20,  2003 


Fredrick  Anthony  Brown 

BULLHEAD  - Fredrick  Anthony  Brown,  42,  Bullhead,  died  Tuesday,  Dec.  16, 
2003,  near  Bullhead. 

An  all-night  wake  will  begin  at  7 p.m.  Friday,  Dec.  26,  at  St.  Aloysious 
Catholic  Church  in  Bullhead.  Mass  of  Christian  Burial  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
Saturday,  Dec.  27,  at  the  church,  with  the  Rev.  Kerry  Prendiville  and  the 
Rev.  Tony  Grossenburg  officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  the  church  cemetery. 
Traditional  Lakota  burial  services  will  be  conducted  by  Deraid  Kills 
Pretty  Enemy,  Allen  Flying  By,  Richard  Brown,  Dames  One  Feather,  Donavon 
Brown  and  Charles  Kills  Pretty  Enemy. 

Oster  Funeral  Home  of  Mobridge  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

December  21,  2003 

Todd  Fast  Horse 

RED  SHIRT  - Todd  Fast  Horse,  56,  Red  Shirt,  died  Friday,  Dec.  19,  2003, 
at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Arrangements  pending  with  Sioux  Funeral  Home  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Derilyn  Ward 

PINE  RIDGE  - Derilyn  Ward,  38,  Pine  Ridge,  died  Saturday,  Dec.  20,  2003, 
at  Rapid  City  Regional  Hospital. 

Survivors  include  her  husband,  Philip  Ward,  Pine  Ridge. 

Arrangements  pending  with  Sioux  Funeral  Home  in  Pine  Ridge. 

Copyright  c.  2003  the  Rapid  City  Dournal. 

December  18,  2003 

Dean  Thompson  Baker 

TAHLEQUAH  - Services  for  Dean  Thompson  Baker,  74,  of  Park  Hill,  will  be 
held  at  10  a.m.,  Friday,  Dec.  19,  2003,  at  the  First  United  Methodist 
Church,  with  the  Rev.  Dohn  Price  officiating.  Interment  will  follow  at  the 
Tahlequah  City  Cemetery  under  the  direction  of  Hart  Funeral  Home. 

Dean  Thompson  Baker  was  born  to  Thomas  Fox  and  Dorothy  Dean  (Fudge) 
Thompson  on  Dan.  2,  1929,  in  Claremore,  and  passed  from  this  life  on  Dec. 
16,  2003,  in  Tulsa. 

Dean  was  principal  at  Owen  School  in  Park  Hill,  and  was  later  employed 
by  the  Oklahoma  State  Department  of  Education  until  her  retirement  in  the 
early  1980s.  She  was  a member  of  the  First  United  Methodist  Church  in 
Tahlequah,  as  well  as  the  Daughter's  of  the  American  Revolution  and  the 
Order  of  the  Eastern  Star.  Dean  was  actively  involved  with  the  Tahlequah 
Senior  Citizens  Center  and  enjoyed  her  time  spent  there  working  on 
ceramics  with  her  friends.  Dean  was  an  avid  reader  who  also  spent  time 
researching  and  working  on  Native  American  genealogy.  She  always  enjoyed 
her  time  with  her  friends  and  family  and  will  be  dearly  missed  by  them. 

Dean  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  one  daughter,  Wynona  Baker 
Pheasant;  and  a granddaughter.  Dean  Ann  Pheasant. 

She  is  survived  by  her  three  daughters,  Mary  Shaw  and  husband  Dr.  B. 
Frank  Shaw  of  Broken  Arrow,  Waleah  Baker  Turner  and  husband  Dr.  Dames  R. 
Turner  of  Broken  Arrow,  and  Noma  L.  Rolland  of  Tahlequah;  four 
grandchildren,  Natalie  Shaw,  Bryan  D.  Turner  and  Alexandra  Turner,  all  of 
Broken  Arrow,  and  Christina  Marie  Rolland  of  Tahlequah;  one  brother.  Dim 
Thompson  of  Muskogee;  and  one  sister,  Dody  Thompson  McCrary  of  Tahlequah; 
as  well  as  many  other  friends  and  loved  ones. 

Hart  Funeral  Home,  1506  N.  Grand,  456-8823. 

Sammie  LaRue  Smith 

TAHLEQUAH  - Graveside  services  for  Sammie  LaRue  Smith,  76,  of  Tahlequah, 
will  be  held  Thursday,  Dec.  18,  at  2 p.m.,  at  Mt.  Zion  Cemetery,  with  the 
Rev.  Paul  Etter  officiating.  Pallbearers  will  be  Terry  Reed,  Dustin  White, 
Ken  Sohns,  Ray  Sohns  and  Dimmy  Dodd.  Services  are  under  the  direction  of 
Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home  of  Tahlequah. 


Sammie  was  born  to  Milo  and  Susie  (Guinn)  Adkisson  on  Dec.  31,  1926,  and 
passed  away  Sunday,  Dec.  14,  2003,  at  Hastings  Hospital,  with  her  family 
beside  her.  She  was  a lifelong  resident  of  Tahlequah. 

Sammie  graduated  from  Tahlequah  High  School  and  later  attended 
Northeastern  State  University.  She  married  William  Smith  on  Nov.  7,  1973. 
She  worked  many  places  before  her  career  with  the  Bureau  of  Indian  Affairs 
where  she  worked  for  17  years.  After  the  BIA,  Sammie  worked  for  Cherokee 
County  offices  until  she  retired  in  1990.  She  loved  spending  time  with  her 
family,  playing  bingo,  reading,  visiting  with  friends  and  fishing.  She 
loved  meeting  new  people  and  never  met  a stranger. 

Sammie  is  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents  Milo  and  Susie  Adkisson,  and 
one  grandson,  Billy  M.  Pennington  Dr. 

She  is  survived  by  her  husband  of  30  years,  William  Smith  of  the  home; 
two  sons.  Bill  Pennington  and  his  wife  Helen  of  Tahlequah  and  Mike 
Mayfield  of  Farmington,  N.M.;  two  daughters.  Sue  Truitt  and  her  husband 
Harv  of  Tahlequah  and  Dan  Dodd  and  her  husband  Dimmy  of  Stilwell;  11 
grandchildren,  Danny  Truitt  and  friend  Diane  Lowe  of  Sallisaw,  Pamela  Keys 
and  friend  Timmy  Bryan  of  Tahlequah,  Dimmy  Truitt  and  Deanne  of  Park  Hill, 
Gina  Dunn  and  Billy  of  Tahlequah,  Tracy  Wiley  and  Cliff  of  Fort  Gibson, 
Stevie  Pennington  of  Illinois,  Amy  Reese  and  Shaun  of  Durant,  Pete 
Chuculate  and  Rissa  of  Oklahoma,  and  Courtney  and  Shelby  Dodd  of  Stilwell, 
Kyle  Mayfield  of  New  Mexico.  She  also  leaves  behind  18  great-grandchildren 
Melissa  Wheeler,  Danny  Dr.  and  Amanda  Truitt,  Desse  and  Christy  Keys, 
Dennifer,  Nick,  Andrew,  Sam  and  Annie  Truitt,  David  and  Sarah  Powell, 
Dohnathan  and  Deffery  Dunn,  Chrissa  and  Trista  Wiley,  Austin  and  Tyler 
Reese;  and  two  great  grandchildren,  Maycee  Wheeler  and  Alexus  Morris,  as 
well  as  a host  of  friends  and  loved  ones. 

Reed-Culver  Funeral  Home,  117  W.  Delaware,  456-2551. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Tahlequah  Daily  Press. 

December  16,  2003 
Dohn  Lewis  Hill 

Dohn  Lewis  Hill,  longtime  Ponca  City  resident,  died  Sunday,  Dec.  14, 
2003,  at  the  Ponca  City  Nursing  and  Rehabilitation  Center.  He  was  100. 

A graveside  service  will  be  held  Wednesday  at  11  a.m.  at  Resthaven 
Memorial  Park  Cemetery  with  the  Rev.  Kenneth  Armstrong,  rector  of  Grace 
Episcopal  Church,  officiating,  assisted  by  Richard  Robinson,  deacon  of  St. 
Mary's  Catholic  Church.  Members  of  Ponca  Lodge  83  AF&AM  will  provide  the 
Masonic  Rite.  Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  the  Trout  Funeral 
Home. 

Dohn  was  born  Dune  23,  1903,  on  the  Chickasaw  Indian  Reservation  near 
Tuttle  to  Harvey  William  and  Clarrisa  Rickerd  Hill. 

On  May  11,  1924,  Dohn  and  Ada  Mae  Osborn  were  married  in  Okfuskee  County 
They  made  their  first  home  near  Castle.  They  had  one  daughter,  Velma 
Louise  Hill  Tapp.  The  couple  moved  to  Osage  County  in  1929  and  into  Ponca 
City  in  the  late  1940s.  Mrs.  Hill  died  Duly  21,  1985. 

Dohn  provided  for  his  family  by  doing  numerous  jobs  over  the  years  such 
as  farming,  working  at  Perry  hatchery,  as  a machinist  for  Nickles  Machine 
and,  his  favorite,  painting  houses. 

He  was  a 33rd  degree  Mason  and  had  attended  several  churches  in  the 
Ponca  City  area. 

Surviving  are  his  grandson,  Larry  Tapp  and  his  wife  Faith  of  Ponca  City; 
a great-grandson,  Scott  Tapp  of  Gainesville,  Texas;  and  numerous  nieces, 
nephews,  great-nieces  and  great-nephews. 

In  addition  to  his  wife,  he  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  daughter  and  a 
grandson . 

Memorials  may  be  made  to  the  Shriner's  Burn  Hospital,  in  care  of  Ponca 
Lodge  83,  AF&AM,  1220  W.  Grand,  Ponca  City,  Okla.  74601. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  at  the  funeral  home  Tuesday  from  6 to 
7 p.m. 

Copyright  c.  1998-2003  The  Ponca  City  News. 


December  21,  2003 


Stephen  Shane  Frame 

Funeral  for  Stephen  Shane  Frame,  28,  Lawton,  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Tuesday 
at  Hunting  Horse  Methodist  Church,  Lawton,  with  the  Rev.  Margaret  Battiest 
officiating. 

Mr.  Frame  died  Friday,  Dec.  19,  2003,  in  Lawton. 

Burial  will  be  at  Mt.  Scott  KCA  Cemetery  under  direction  of  Comanche 
Nation  Funeral  Home. 

A prayer  service  will  be  at  7 p.m.  Monday  at  the  funeral  home  chapel. 

He  was  born  March  10,  1975,  in  Lawton  to  Dulie  L.  Frame.  He  attended 
school  at  MacArthur  High  School.  He  was  a member  of  Hunting  Horse 
Methodist  Church  and  the  Kiowa  tribe. 

Survivors  include  his  mother  and  stepfather,  Dulie  and  Robert  Macias,  El 
Paso;  three  sisters:  Breezy  Waysepappy,  Lawton;  Chanda  and  Kristie  Dade 
Arriaga,  both  of  El  Paso;  his  grandparents,  Carol  and  Orville  Frame, 

Lawton;  four  aunts;  and  many  nieces  and  nephews. 

Edgar  L.  Cerday 

ARCHER  CITY,  Texas  - Funeral  for  former  Lawton  resident  Edgar  L.  Cerday, 
78,  Archer  City,  Texas,  will  be  at  1 p.m.  Monday  at  Comanche  Reform  Church 
with  the  Rev.  Charles  Spencer  officiating. 

Mr.  Cerday  died  Thursday,  Dec.  18,  2003,  in  Wichita  Falls,  Texas. 

Burial  will  be  at  Highland  Cemetery  under  direction  of  Comanche  Nation 
Funeral  Home. 

A prayer  service  will  be  held  from  5 to  7 p.m.  today  at  the  funeral  home 
chapel . 

He  was  born  Duly  7,  1925,  in  Lawton  to  Dave  and  Herlinda  Stoneman  Cerday. 
He  attended  school  in  Walters  and  Tularoso,  N.M.  He  enlisted  in  the  Navy 
in  1943  in  Lawton.  He  was  an  aviation  machinist's  mate  second  class  and 
served  in  San  Diego,  NAS  Norman,  HedRon  FitAirwing  Two,  AR  and  OU  Espiritu 
Santo.  He  was  discharged  from  the  Navy  in  1945  and  enlisted  in  the  Air 
Force,  where  he  served  until  his  retirement  in  1965.  He  received  GCMDL 
with  Silver  Loop  So  G-ll,  Hq  3750  M&S  Gp;  SAEMR  SO  G-169,  Hq  AAC,  AFOUA  SO 
GB-295.  He  married  Margaret  Stikes  on  Dune  1,  1975,  in  Anchorage,  Alaska. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Comanche  Tribe  and  a veteran  on  the  Comanche  War 
Memorial . 

Survivors  include  his  wife;  a son,  Eddie  Cerday;  two  daughters:  Gloria 
Murphy  and  Linda  Bock;  six  sisters:  Carol  Archer,  Naomi  Harrington,  Bertie 
Cope,  Phoebe  Moyer,  Marie  Cox,  Maryetta  Sheldrew;  12  grandchildren;  12 
great-grandchildren;  and  a great-great-grandchild. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Lawton  Constitution. 

December  18,  2003 

Flora  Deere 

Funeral  services  for  lifelong  Seminole  County  resident.  Flora 
"Abuskee"  Deere  of  Cromwell  are  scheduled  for  1:30  p.m.  Saturday,  Dec.  20 
at  the  Greenleaf  Baptist  Church  in  Okemah  with  Revs.  Billy  Coon  and 
Houston  Tiger  officiating  under  the  direction  of  the  Stout-Phillips 
Funeral  Home  of  Wewoka. 

Wake  services  will  be  held  at  6:30  p.m.  Friday,  Dec.  19,  at  the  Stout- 
Phillips  Funeral  Home  Chapel. 

She  will  be  moved  to  the  church  at  9 a.m.  Saturday,  Dec.  20. 

Interment  will  be  at  the  Deere  family  cemetery  in  Cromwell.  Deere  died 
Tuesday,  Dec.  16,  at  the  age  of  76  at  her  home.  She  was  born  Duly  31, 

1927,  to  Dessie  and  Maud  (Harjo)  Deere  and  lived  in  the  Cromwell  area 
all  her  life. 

She  was  baptized  by  C.D.  Harjo  and  has  been  an  active  member  of  the 
Greenleaf  Baptist  Church  of  Okemah. 

Deere  had  been  a Women's  Leader  of  the  church  since  1982  and  also 
served  as  treasurer.  She  is  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Dessie  and 
Maud  Deere;  two  sisters,  Lora  Mae  Deere  and  Cora  Deere;  and  one  brother, 
Chebon  Deere. 


Deere  is  survived  by  one  brother,  Hudson  Deere  of  Okmulgee;  three 
sisters,  Linda  Deere  Ponkilla  of  Shawnee,  Hanna  Deere  of  Cromwell  and 
Shirley  Deere  Hohnson  of  Okemah;  many  nieces  and  nephews;  and  a host  of 
relatives  and  friends. 

Pallbearers  will  be  the  Brotherhood. 

December  19,  2003 
Minnie  Harjo 

Funeral  services  for  Seminole  County  resident,  Minnie  B.  Harjo  of 
Konawa  are  scheduled  for  2 p.m.  Tuesday  Dec.  23  at  High  Springs  Indian 
Baptist  Church  in  Konawa. 

Wake  service  is  set  for  6:30  p.m.  Monday,  Dec.  22  at  the  Pickard- 
Swearingen  Funeral  Home  Chapel  in  Maud. 

Interment  will  follow  at  the  High  Springs  Indian  Cemetery  under  the 
direction  of  Pickard-Swearingen  Funeral  home  of  Maud. 

Harjo  died  Friday,  Dec.  19,  2003,  at  the  age  of  89  after  a long 
struggle  with  illness. 

She  was  a wonderful  wife,  mother  and  grandmother  and  will  be  missed  by 
all. 

She  was  a mother,  not  only  to  her  children,  but  also  to  their  friends. 

She  was  an  active  Women's  Leader  at  High  Springs  Indian  Baptist  Church 
in  Konawa  until  she  became  ill. 

One  of  the  wonderful  things  that  could  be  said  about  Harjo,  is  that 
she  loved,  cared  and  raised  five  grandchildren. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  mother,  Annie  Chupco;  husband,  Albert; 
and  one  daughter,  Sereda  Sanchez. 

She  is  survived  by  three  children,  Hoe  Harjo  of  Shawnee,  Elsie  Cully 
and  Steve  Harjo,  both  of  Konawa;  10  grandchildren;  16  great 
grandchildren;  three  greatgreat  grandchildren;  two  sisters,  Betty  Love  of 
Talihina  and  Ida  Martin  of  Maud;  and  numerous  nieces,  nephews,  cousins 
and  friends. 

Pall  bearers  will  be  Frankie  Sanchez,  Christopher  Sanchez,  Ronnie  A. 
Harjo,  Harold  Cully,  A.H.  Foster  and  Carlos  Montoya.  Alternates  will  be 
Cordell  Tebe  and  Phoenix  Bills.  Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Kenneth 
Larney,  Adam  Foster,  Harris  Cully,  Bobby  Bills,  Noe  Sanchez  and  Dale 
Padilla . 

The  Seminole  Producer/Copyright  c.  1999-2000  Arizona  Newspapers  Assn. 

December  19,  2003 

Dick  Him 
Gallegos 

Huly  15,  1926  - Dec.  17,  2003 

Dick  Him,  77,  of  Gallegos,  passed  away  Wednesday,  Dec.  17,  2003,  at  San 
Huan  Regional  Medical  Center  in  Farmington,  from  a lengthy  illness.  He  was 
born  Huly  15,  1926,  in  Upper  Fruitland,  to  Little  Curley  Him  and  Daisy 
Simpson.  He  was  of  the  Ta ' neeszahnii  clan,  born  for  Bit'ahnii  clan.  His 
maternal  grandparents  were  Hooghan  La'ni'  and  paternal  grandparents  were 
T1 ' a ' a ' sh  chi ' ' i ' . 

Dick  attended  school  up  to  third  grade  only.  He  lived  in  this  area  all 
his  life.  He  was  a rancher  and  had  a love  for  horses  and  cows.  He  married 
Bessie  Him  in  1954  at  Chaco  Plant. 

He  is  survived  by  his  sons,  Wilson  Him,  Francis  Him  and  fiance'  Tina 
Blackie,  Harrison  Him,  Edison  Him  and  fiance'  Arlinda  Mute,  Irvin  Him, 
Wilfred  Him,  Calvin  Him,  Casey  Him,  Alfred  Him,  and  Melvin  Him;  daughters, 
Ruth  Clah  and  husband  Chester  of  Ojo  Amarillo,  Eve  Canuto  and  husband 
Leonard  of  Bloomfield,  Lucy  Sylvester  and  husband  Tracy  of  Nageezi,  Mary 
Ho  Him  of  Majove,  Ariz.,  Pricilla  Him,  Cecilia  Him  Chavez,  and  Bernice 
Strait;  step-daughters,  Susie  Whitey  and  Clarence  Toya  of  California,  and 
Annie  Ignacio  of  Albuquerque;  sister,  Mary  Willie  of  Upper  Fruitland; 
brother,  Hohn  Him  of  Gallegos;  53  grandchildren  and  18  great-grandchildren 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  his  wife,  Bessie  Him;  daughters 
Evelyn  Harvey  and  Mary  Him;  step-son,  Larry  Whitey;  brother,  Roy  Whitey; 


and  nephew,  Raymond  Whitey. 

Services  will  be  held  at  10  a.m.,  Saturday,  Dec.  20,  2003,  at  Cope 
Memorial  Chapel  of  Farmington  with  Pauline  Platero  officiating.  Burial 
will  be  at  St.  Luke's  in  Carson. 

Pallbearers  are  Wilson  Dim,  Francis  Dim,  Harrison  Dim,  Wilfred  Dim, 
Edison  Dim,  and  Deremy  Russell.  Alternate  is  Charles  Clah.  Honorary 
pallbearers  are  Ruth  Clah  and  family,  Francis  Dim  and  Tina  Blackie, 
Harrison  Dim,  Edison  Dim  and  Arlinda  Mute,  Eve  Canuto  and  family,  Lucy 
Sylvester  and  family,  Mary  Do  Dim,  and  Wilson  Dim  and  family. 

Arrangements  are  entrusted  to  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  of  Farmington,  404  W. 
Arrington  St.,  (505)  327-5142. 

Pauline  C.  Henderson 
Ojo  Encino 

April  15,  1924  - Dec.  14,  2003 

Pauline  C.  Henderson,  79,  of  Ojo  Encino,  passed  from  this  life  on 
Saturday,  Dec.  14,  2003.  Mrs.  Henderson  was  born  April  15,  1924,  in  Pueblo 
Pintado,  the  daughter  of  Moreano  Castillo  and  Ya-na-bah. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.,  Saturday,  Dec.  20,  2003,  at  God's 
Mighty  Warrior  Church  in  Tinian,  with  Pastor  Bobby  Arviso  officiating. 
Burial  will  follow  at  the  family  cemetery  in  Pueblo  Pintado. 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Cope  Memorial  Chapel  of  Aztec, 
405  S.  Main  St.,  (505)  334-9332. 

Dorothy  Mae  Aronilth 
Shiprock 

Duly  6,  1919  - Dec.  15,  2003 

Dorothy  Mae  Aronilth,  84,  of  Shiprock,  passed  away  Monday,  Dec.  15,  2003 
at  Valley  Inn  Nursing  Home  in  Mancos,  Colo.  Dorothy  was  born  Duly  6,  1919, 
in  Two  Grey  Hills. 

Funeral  services  will  be  at  10  a.m.,  today,  Friday,  Dec.  19,  2003,  at 
the  Dine'  Baptist  Church  in  Waterflow  with  Pastor  Curtis  Harvey 
officiating.  Burial  will  be  at  Shiprock  Community  Cemetery. 

Funeral  arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Chapel  of  Memories 
Funeral  Home  in  Kirtland,  (505)  598-9636. 

December  22,  2003 

Mary  B.  Pioche 
Lake  Valley 

Sept.  6,  1926  - Dec.  22,  2003 

Mary  P.  Pioche,  77,  of  Lake  Valley,  died  Monday,  Dec.  22,  2003,  in 
Farmington.  She  was  born  Sept.  6,  1926,  to  Dohn  and  Helen  Begay  in  Bisti. 
She  was  of  the  Ute  Clan  and  born  for  the  Bitter  Water  Clan. 

She  worked  for  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  BIA,  Navajo  Nation  and  was 
the  world's  best  rug  weaver,  greatest  and  loving  mother,  grandmother,  aunt 
and  was  a rancher,  raising  cattle,  horses  and  sheep. 

She  is  survived  by  her  children,  Lucy  P.  Garcia  of  Ft.  Wingate,  Bessie  P 
Goaloose  of  Farmington,  Herman  Pioche  of  Page,  Ariz.,  Herbert  D.  Pioche  of 
Lake  Valley,  Nick  D.  Pioche  of  Lake  Valley,  Rick  Pioche  of  Lake  Valley, 
Dennis  Pioche  of  Aztec,  and  Gilbert  Roger  of  Lake  Valley;  sisters,  Mable 
Begay  of  Whiterock  and  Sally  Hickson  of  Parker,  Colo.;  grandchildren, 
Roxanne  Garcia,  Nicole  L.  Garcia,  Tyrone  L.  Pioche,  Christopher  Pioche, 
Antonio  Pioche,  Lance  Goaloose,  Caysee  L.  Goaloose,  Amber  M.  Stevens  and 
Ramond  Pioche;  and  great-grandchildren , Triston  Pioche,  Ashley  Pioche, 
Coven  Stevens  and  Kaylin  Stevens. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  four  children,  Daniel  Pioche,  Bobby  Pioche, 
Rose  Pioche  and  Rita  Pioche;  and  one  grandchild,  Debbie  Garcia. 

Services  will  be  held  at  9 a.m.,  Wednesday,  Dec.  24,  2003,  at  All  Saints 
Episcopal  Church  in  Farmington,  with  the  Rev.  Karol  Tookey  officiating. 
Burial  will  be  at  the  family  cemetery  in  Lake  Valley. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Tyrone  Pioche,  Dameson  Stevens,  Nick  Pioche,  Herbert 
D.  Pioche,  Herman  Pioche,  and  Zane  Epaloose.  Honorary  pallbearers  are  Kay 
Ascroft,  Mary  C.  Benally,  Don  Wharton,  Kim  and  Art  Alsup,  Elmer  Lincoln, 
Andrew  Simpson,  Charleen  Benally,  Nancy  Yazzie,  Duanita  Pioche,  Dr.  Mark 


Bevan  and  the  Four  Corners  Dialysis  Unit  staff,  Davita  staff  and  San  luan 
Regional  Medical  Center  Acute  Unit. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Farmington  Daily  Times,  a Gannett  Co.,  Inc.  newspaper. 
December  16,  2003 
Garrell  Davis 

TSAILE,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Garrell  Davis,  33,  will  be  10  a.m., 
Wednesday,  Dec.  17  at  Tsaile  Community  Church.  Harold  Noble  will  officiate 
Burial  will  follow  at  Lukachukai  Community  Cemetery. 

Davis  died  Dec.  10  in  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah.  He  was  born  Aug.  25,  1970  in 
Gallup  into  Zuni-Water  Edge  People  Clan  for  the  Coyote  Pass  People  Clan. 

Davis  attended  Liberty  Christian  Indian  School,  Round  Rock,  Ariz., 
junior  high  school,  Tsaile  and  high  school  in  Salt  Lake  City.  He  was 
employed  at  Indian  Walk  in  center  of  Salt  Lake  City,  as  an  accountant 
clerk  for  intake  clients. 

Survivors  include  his  mother,  Elsie  Lee;  brothers,  Darrell  Davis, 

Raymond  Davis,  Harold  Davis  3r.,  3ason  Lee  and  lamison  Lee;  and  sisters, 
Ninabah  Davis  and  Miltina  Tsosie. 

Davis  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Harold  Davis  Sr.;  and 
grandparents,  Charlie  Chee  Ben  and  Ida  B.  Harvey;  Nada  Davis  and  Mary  B. 
Davis . 

Pallbearers  will  be  Darrell  Davis,  Raymond  Davis,  Harold  Davis  3r., 
Rapheal  Davis,  Uriah  Davis  and  Ryan  Tso. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Louise  Moses's  residence.  Lukachukai,  Ariz. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Rosie  larvison 

MEXICAN  SPRINGS  - Services  for  Rosie  larvison,  60,  will  be  10  a.m., 
Wednesday,  Dec.  17  at  Rollie  Mortuary  Palm  Chapel.  Pastor  Sherman 
Nungester  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  the  private  family 
cemetery.  Coyote  Canyon. 

larvison  died  Dec.  12  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Dune  1,  1943  in  Brimhall 
into  the  Folded  Arms  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running  into  the  Water  People 
Clan . 

Survivors  include  her  brother,  Ben  larvison  of  China  Springs;  and  sister 
Mary  3.  Watchman  of  Brimhall. 

larvison  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Annie  larvison  and  Peter 
lames;  and  brothers,  Alfred  larvison  and  Frank  larvison. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Allen  Barney,  Chris  larvison,  Fred  larvison,  Hubert 
larvison,  Brian  Raton,  and  Theodore  Watchman. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Dennis  Irving 

CRYSTAL  - Services  for  Dennis  Irving,  89,  were  10  a.m.,  today  at  St. 
Michaels  Catholic  Church.  Burial  followed  at  Fort  Defiance  Veterans 
Cemetery. 

Irving  died  Dec.  12  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  March  15,  1914  in  Naschitti 
into  the  One  Who  Walks  Around  People  Clan  for  the  Edgewater  People  Clan. 

Irving  attended  St.  Michaels  Indian  School,  Fort  Wingate  Vocational 
School  and  Santa  Fe  Indian  School.  He  was  employed  with  Fort  Defiance 
Boarding  School;  the  railroad  in  Barstow,  Calif.;  Crystal  Boarding  School; 
and  Navajo  Forest  Product  Industries  as  a security  guard. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  lames  lay  Irving  and  Paul  Irving;  daughters, 
Marie  Long,  Virginia  lumbo  and  Denise  Stewart;  brothers,  Sam  Mose  and 
Franklin  Mose  both  of  Crystal;  sisters,  Ruth  lim  of  Gallup,  Victoria  loyle 
of  Phoenix  and  Rita  Mose  of  Crystal;  18  grandchildren;  and  two 
grandchildren . 

Irving  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  wife,  Blanche  Taylor  Irving;  Parents 
lohn  Mose  and  Man  with  White  Pants  Daughter;  daughters,  Ida  Irving; 
brother,  Tom  Irving;  and  sisters,  Sarah  Denetclaw  and  Ella  Denetclaw. 

Pallbearers  were  Calvin  Cardy,  Paul  Irving,  Merlin  Irving,  lames  lay 
Irving,  Steve  Mose  and  Ray  Tsosie. 


Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 


December  17,  2003 
Gilbert  Tolino  Sr. 

ALBUQUERQUE  - Services  for  Gilbert  Tolino  Sr.,  61,  will  be  10  a.m., 
Thursday,  Dec.  18  at  First  United  Methodist  Church,  Gallup.  Pastor  Neil 
Forester  and  Rev.  Jimmy  Etsitty  both  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at 
Tohatchi  Community  Cemetery. 

Tolino  Sr.  died  Dec.  12  in  Albuquerque.  Fie  was  born  Dec.  10,  1942  in 
Coyote  Canyon  into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Folded  Arms  People 
Clan . 

Tolino  Sr.  graduated  from  Wingate  FHigh  School  in  1962  and  attended 
Haskell  Indian  Junior  College,  where  he  obtained  carpentry  skills.  He 
served  in  the  U.S.  Army  and  was  stationed  in  Germany.  He  was  employed  with 
Gallup  Indian  Medical  Center,  as  a driver/interpreter . 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Sadie  A.  Tolino  of  Albuquerque;  sons, 

Gilbert  Tolino  Jr.  of  Albuquerque  and  Delvin  Tolino  of  Chinle,  Ariz.; 
daughter,  Gerilyn  Tolino  of  Albuquerque;  mother,  Isabell  Tolino  of  Coyote 
Canyon;  brothers,  Albert  Tolino  of  Crownpoint,  Eugene  Tolino  of  Gallup  and 
Rick  Tolino  of  Red  Rock;  sisters,  Coleen  Tolino  of  Rehoboth,  Darlene  Smith 
of  Iyanbito,  Fiorina  Keeto  of  Naschitti,  Mildred  Dial  and  Marie  Leander 
both  of  Albuquerque;  and  two  grandchildren . 

Tolino  Sr.  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  father,  Tom  Tsosie  Tolino;  and 
grandfather.  Bah  Silversmith. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Gilbert  Tolino  Jr.,  Delvin  Tolino,  Jonathan  Tolino, 
Albert  Tolino,  Eugene  Tolino  and  Rick  Tolino. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Coyote  Canyon  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Johnny  Kenny  Curtis  Jr. 

FORT  DEFIANCE,  Ariz.  - Graveside  services  for  Johnny  Curtis  Jr.,  38, 
will  be  10  a.m.,  Thursday,  Dec.  18  at  family  plot,  Kinlichee,  Ariz.  Father 
Will  McCue  will  officiate. 

Curtis  Jr.  died  Dec.  13  in  Phoenix.  He  was  born  April  10,  1965  in  Cross 
Canyon  into  the  Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Near  the  Water  People 
Clan . 

Curtis  Jr.  graduated  from  Window  Rock  High  School  and  attended  trade 
school  in  electronics.  He  was  employed  as  a BIA  Forestry  firefighter.  His 
hobbies  included  hiking,  traveling  and  arts  & crafts. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Bessie  and  Johnny  Curtis  Sr.;  brothers, 
Fernando  Curtis  of  Phoenix,  Leroy,  Jefferson  and  Carlton  Curtis  of  Fort 
Defiance;  sisters,  Nancy  Curtis  of  Tse  Yo  Tah  and  Barbara  Curtis  of 
Kinlichee,  Ariz.;  and  grandparents,  Molly  and  Jim  Yazzie,  Glen  Bah  Curtis 
and  Ford  Kee. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Jefferson  Curtis,  Leroy  Curtis,  Daniel  Murphy, 

Robert  Yazzie,  Harvey  Yazzie  and  Harry  Yazzie. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Kinlichee  Chapter  House. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

Denzil  Duane  Eskeets 

GALLUP  - Services  for  Denzil  Eskeets,  infant,  will  be  announced  at  a 
later  date. 

Eskeets  died  Dec.  14  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Sept.  17  in  Gallup  into  the 
Towering  House  People  Clan  for  the  Red  Running  into  the  Water  People  Clan. 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

December  19,  2003 
Joe  Johnson  Jr. 

STANDING  ROCK  - Services  for  Joe  Johnson  Jr.,  52,  will  be  10  a.m. 
Saturday,  Dec.  20,  at  First  Baptist  Church.  Pastor  Neil  Forester  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Crownpoint  Community  Cemetery. 


Johnson  Jr.  died  Dec.  15  in  Standing  Rock.  He  was  born  Nov.  17 , 1951,  in 
Standing  Rock  into  the  Salt  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People  Clan 

Johnson  Jr.  graduated  from  Crownpoint  High  School  in  1972.  He  served  in 
the  U.S.  Army.  His  hobbies  included  kachina  carving,  watching  videos  and 
reading. 

Survivors  include  his  daughters,  Shawnmarie  Johnson  of  Flagstaff,  Ariz.; 
parents,  Joe  Paul  and  Sarah  Arviso  Johnson  of  Standing  Rock;  brothers, 
Jackson  Johnson  of  Rehoboth,  Larry  Johnson  and  Jerry  Johnson  both  of 
Standing  Rock;  sisters,  Rena  J.  Wood  Canoncito  and  Lucinda  J.  Lee  of 
Albuquerque;  grandparents,  Eleanor  Arviso  and  Mary  Johnson  both  of 
Crownpoint;  and  one  grandchild. 

Johnson  Jr.  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  daughter,  Lisa  Marie;  sister, 
Genevieve;  brother,  Bobby;  and  grandfathers,  Billy  Arviso  and  John  Johnson 

Pallbearers  will  be  Ricky  Begay,  David  Johnson,  Fredrick  Smith,  Elmer 
Johnson,  Phillip  Smith  and  Jackson  Johnson. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Nahodishgish  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

John  Leman  Sr. 

FLAGSTAFF,  Ariz.  - Services  for  John  Leman  Sr.,  73,  will  be  2 p.m. 
Saturday,  Dec.  20,  at  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ  of  Latter  Day  Saints, 
Lower  Greasewood,  Ariz.  Raymond  Pooley  will  officiate.  Burial  will  follow 
on  family  land  in  Lower  Greasewood. 

Leman  Sr.  was  born  Jan.  1,  1930,  in  Lower  Greasewood  into  the  Honey  Comb 
Rock  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People  Clan. 

He  was  a veteran  of  the  Korean  War. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Alta  Reid  Leman;  son,  John  Leman  Jr.; 
daughters,  Janice  Wilson  and  Janet  Hood;  brother,  Eugene  Leman;  sisters, 
Clara  Pooley,  Mary  Day  and  Ethel  Leman;  six  grandchildren;  and  two  great- 
grandchildren . 

Leman  Sr.  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Florence  and  Tachinee 
Begay  Leman;  Leroy  Leman;  and  brothers,  Paul  Lowman  Sr.,  Harry  Lowman  Sr., 
Clarence  Leman,  Richard  Leman. 

Pallbearers  will  be  John  Leman  Jr.,  Vincent  John  Hood,  Spencer  Wilson, 
Bruce  Lowman,  Alex  Lowman  and  Harry  Hood. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Lower  Greasewood  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Janice  Ann  Johnson 

NAVAJO,  N.M.  - Services  for  Janice  Johnson,  46,  will  be  10  a.m.  Friday, 
Dec.  19,  at  St.  Mary,  Tohatchi.  John  Mittiestad  will  officiate.  Burial 
will  follow  at  Lone  Pine,  Mexican  Springs. 

Johnson  died  Dec.  14  in  Fort  Defiance,  Ariz.  She  was  born  April  29,  1957 
in  Fort  Defiance  into  the  Red  Running  into  the  Water  People  Clan  for  the 
Salt  People  Clan. 

Johnson  attended  TVI,  Albuquerque.  His  hobbies  included  beadwork,  NAC, 
pow-wows,  bingo,  traveling  and  arts  and  crafts. 

Survivors  include  his  parents,  Ned  K.  Johnson  Sr.  of  Navajo,  N.M.; 
brothers,  Ned  K.  Johnson  Jr.  of  Crownpoint  and  Everett  Johnson  Jr.  of 
Navajo;  sisters,  Geneva  Johnson  of  Albuquerque,  Judith  Chischilly, 
Katherine  Upshaw  and  Nedra  Johnson  all  of  Navajo;  and  grandparents, 
Ahanabah  Etsitty,  Jim  Etsitty  of  Mexican  Springs,  Lilly  and  Tom  Johnson  of 
Dalton  Pass. 

Johnson  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother,  Ellen;  and  grandparent, 
Ahanabah  and  Jim  Etsitty. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Ned  Johnson  Jr.,  Everett  Johnson  Sr.,  Everett 
Johnson  Jr.,  Elmer  Johnson,  Leslie  Upshaw  and  Donald  Norton. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

December  22,  2003 
Effie  S.  Lewis 

TSA  YA  TOH  - Services  for  Effie  Lewis,  69,  will  be  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  Dec. 


23,  at  Grace  Baptist  Church,  Mentmore.  Christian  Watchman  will  officiate. 

Lewis  died  Dec.  17  in  Tsa  Ya  Toh.  She  was  born  Aug.  14,  1934,  in  Tsa  Ya 
Toh  into  the  Black  Streak  People  Clan  for  the  Towering  House  People  Clan. 

Lewis  was  a self-employed  silversmith,  rugweaver,  rancher  and  member  of 
the  NAC,  medicine  woman. 

Survivors  include  her  mother.  Rose  Spencer  Smith;  brothers,  Arthur,  Guy 
and  Pete  Sr.;  and  sisters,  Priscilla  Long,  Ella  Peters  and  Florence 
Baldwin . 

Lewis  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Charlie  Lewis;  father, 

Albert  Smith;  brothers,  Deeroy  and  Wilbert  Smith;  and  sisters.  Ruby  and 
Maxine  Smith. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Eric  Baldwin,  Tom  Begay,  Guy  Smith  Sr.,  Dan  O'Kee, 
Samual  O'Kee  and  Allen  O'Kee. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Tsa  Ya  Toh  Chapter  House. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Larry  Nez 

COTTONWOOD,  Ariz.  - Services  for  Larry  Nez,  44,  will  be  10  a.m.  Tuesday, 
Dec.  22,  at  Our  Lady  of  Fatima  Catholic  Church.  Father  Blain  will 
officiate.  Burial  will  follow  at  Black  Mountain  Community  Cemetery. 

Nez  died  in  Gallup.  He  was  born  Feb.  14,  1959,  in  Ganado,  Ariz.,  into 
the  Tse  nji  kinni  People  Clan  for  the  Tohdichiiny  People  Clan. 

Nez  attended  Cottonwood  Day  School  and  Chinle  High  School.  He  was 
employed  with  various  construction  companies  in  road  and  maintenance 
construction  and  a member  of  the  NAC. 

Survivors  include  his  sons,  McGerald  Nez  and  Wilkerson  Begay;  daughters, 
Valerita  Nez,  Larietta  Nez  and  Lucinda  Nez;  parents,  Helen  Francis  and 
Dohn  Nez;  brothers,  Roger  Nez,  Steven  Ion  Nez,  David  Peter  Nez  and  lames 
Badonie;  and  sisters,  Ellen  T.  Yazzie,  Irene  E.  Nez,  Louise  E.  Todacheeny, 
Rose  E.  Francis  and  Sally  E.  Kee. 

Nez  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  grandparents.  Din  Tsosi  and  Bah  Tsosie. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Roger  Nez,  Steven  Ion  Nez,  David  P.  Nez,  lames 
Badonie,  Gilbert  Tso  and  Clifford  Kearns. 

The  family  will  receive  friends  and  relatives  after  the  burial  services 
at  Cottonwood  Chapter  House. 

Tse  Bonito  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Dade  Morgan 

WOODSPRINGS,  Ariz.  - Graveside  services  for  Dade  Morgan  were  10  a.m. 
today  in  Ganado,  Ariz.  Father  Flann  officiated. 

Morgan  was  born  into  the  Bitter  Water  People  Clan  for  the  Edge  of  the 
Water  People  Clan. 

Morgan  was  a rugweaver,  storyteller,  medicine  woman  and  homemaker.  Her 
hobbies  included  cooking,  sheepherding  and  Navajo  stick  games. 

Survivors  include  her  son,  limmy  Morgan;  daughters,  Helen  Watchman  of 
Cross  Canyon,  Ariz.,  Mary  L.  Smith  of  Seattle,  Rose  lumbo,  Martha  George, 
Ruby  Morgan  all  of  Woodsprings;  sisters,  Mae  Curley  and  Ilene  Chico  of 
Kinlichee,  Ariz.;  34  grandchildren;  75  great-grandchildren;  and  16  great- 
great  grandchildren. 

Morgan  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  husband,  Kee  Morgan;  sons,  Leo  and 
Michael  Morgan;  daughter,  Margaret  Morgan;  parents,  3im  Morgan  and  Ason 
Todich ' ii ' ni;  brother,  Francis  Morgan  and  sister,  Yitn'nibah  Morgan. 

Pallbearers  were  Peterson  Morgan,  Shane  D.  George,  Lambert  C.  Watchman, 
Edison  Morgan,  Mike  Morgan  and  George  Morgan. 

Helen  E.  Kanyid 

GALLUP  - Services  for  Helen  Kanyid,  80,  were  10  a.m.  today  at  Sacred 
Heart  Cathedral.  Father  lames  Walker  officiated.  Burial  followed  at  Sunset 
Memorial  Park. 

Kanyid  died  Dec.  19  in  Gallup.  She  was  born  Dan.  3,  1923,  in  Brogan,  Ore. 

Kanyid  was  employed  with  the  BIA,  Chuska  Boarding  School. 

Survivors  include  her  brother,  Louis  Kanyid  of  Huntington,  Ore.;  and 
sisters,  Carol  DeBlieck  of  Boise,  Idaho,  Ann  Kanyid  of  Tillamook,  Ore., 


Ethel  Nelson  of  Seattle. 

Kanyid  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Lydia  and  Doseph  Kanyid; 
and  sister.  Rose  Filatz  . 

Rollie  Mortuary  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

Dacob  Yazzie 

THOREAU  - Services  for  lacob  Yazzie,  70,  will  be  10  a.m.  Tuesday,  Dec. 

23,  at  Thoreau  Church  of  God,  Thoreau.  Florence  Barker  will  officiate. 
Burial  will  follow  in  Thoreau. 

Yazzie  was  born  May  15,  1933,  in  Rehoboth  into  the  Saline  Water  People 
Clan  for  the  Black  Streak  of  the  Forest  People  Clan. 

Yazzie  was  employed  with  the  Fort  Wingate  Army  Depot;  Frances  Stanley, 
Co.;  Merlen  Burns  IF  Quimby  Febco  Mine;  Santa  Fe  Railroad  and  Rock 
Mountain  Mine. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Bessie  S.  Yazzie;  sister,  Lorena  Boyd;  50 
grandchildren;  and  eight  great-grandchildren . 

Yazzie  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Tulley  Yazzie  and  Yanabah 
Yazzie  Begaye;  brothers,  Floward  Yazzie  and  Lee  Tully  Yazzie;  and  sister, 
leanette  Yazzie. 

Cope  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 
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December  19,  2003 
LaFale  Emmett  Washakie 

FORT  WASHAKIE  - Traditional  Indian  funeral  services  for  LaFale  Emmett 
Washakie,  57,  will  be  conducted  at  2 p.m.  today,  Dec.  20,  in  Rocky 
Mountain  Hall  in  Fort  Washakie  by  Harrison  Shoyo  Dr.  Interment  will  be  in 
Sacajawea  Cemetery. 

He  died  Dec.  14,  2003,  in  Hardin,  Mont. 

Born  Sept.  19,  1947,  in  Fort  Washakie,  he  was  the  son  of  Isaac  and 
Daisey  (Perry)  Washakie;  attended  school  there  and  Chilico,  Okla.,  Indian 
School;  and  lived  most  of  his  life  on  the  Wind  River  Indian  Reservation, 
before  moving  to  Hardin. 

He  was  a rancher  and  enjoyed  leatherwork;  working  with  horses;  rodeo; 
and  being  with  family  and  friends. 

Survivors  include  his  wife,  Elizabeth  Sandra  Tillman  of  Fort  Washakie; 
brother,  Oren  Washakie  of  Fort  Hall,  Idaho;  two  sisters,  Lucille  Washakie 
of  Ogden,  Utah,  and  Dudith  Chippewa  of  Fort  Hall;  two  stepsons,  Nathan 
Tillman  and  Willis  Shavehead,  both  of  Fort  Washakie;  two  daughters, 

Collette  Tillman  and  Tubita  Shavehead,  both  of  Fort  Washakie;  five  aunts; 
four  uncles;  two  grandchildren;  and  numerous  nieces,  nephews  and  cousins. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents;  two  sisters.  Dune  and  Abby 
Washakie;  three  brothers,  Leonard,  Cecil  and  Eugene  Washakie;  and 
grandparents,  Dewey  Washakie  Sr.  and  Marie  Chavez. 

Wind  Dancer  Funeral  Home  of  Fort  Washakie  is  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

December  22,  2003 

Philomena  Mae  Lujan 

ST.  STEPHENS  - Funeral  services  for  Casper  and  Wind  River  Indian 
Reservation  resident  Philomena  Mae  Lujan,  73,  will  be  conducted  at  10  a.m. 
Monday,  Dec.  22,  in  St.  Stephens  Catholic  Church. 

Rosary  will  be  recited  at  7 p.m.  today,  Dec.  21,  at  Davis  Funeral  Home 
of  Riverton.  A wake  will  follow  in  Eagle  Hall  in  St.  Stephens. 

A resident  of  Casper  since  February,  she  died  Dec.  15,  2003,  at  Central 
Wyoming  Hospice's  Cara  Lou  Chapman  Home  here. 

Born  March  25,  1930,  in  Arapahoe,  she  was  the  daughter  of  Gregory  Dean 
Blackburn  and  Syrene  Black;  and  attended  St.  Stephens  School  and  Flandreau, 
S.D.,  Indian  School. 

She  lived  in  the  Arapahoe  and  Riverton  areas  for  50  years  and  Casper  for 
23  years. 

In  1963,  she  married  Tony  E.  Lujan  in  Casper.  The  couple  later  divorced. 

A homemaker  and  custodian,  she  was  a volunteer  for  the  Salvation  Army 


and  Head  Start. 

She  was  a member  of  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  she  attended  non- 
denominational  services  at  Life  Care  Center  of  Casper;  read  the  Bible;  and 
participated  in  Native  American  ceremonies. 

Her  interests  included  basketball;  reading;  all  family  functions; 
singing,  dancing,  and  playing  the  piano;  movies;  and  crafts. 

Survivors  include  her  former  husband  of  Colorado;  two  sons,  Gregory  D. 
Sanchez  of  Richland,  Wash.,  and  Paul  Mark  Lujan  of  Fort  Washakie;  four 
adopted  sons,  Mike  and  Steve  McNaughton,  both  of  Casper,  and  Lyle  Quiver 
and  Eddie  Quiver  Dr.;  six  daughters,  Frieda  Blackburn,  Frances  A.  Robinson 
Brenda  D.  Lujan  Farris  of  Casper,  Paula  L.  Lujan  Hernandez,  Antoina  C. 
Lujan  Antelope  and  Sharon  M.  Lujan;  four  adopted  daughters,  Doella,  Brenda 
Lila  and  Darlene  Quiver;  27  grandchildren;  41  great-grandchildren;  brother 
John  Blackburn;  three  adopted  brothers.  Burton  Hutchinson  of  Ethete  and 
Mervin  and  Lyle  Black;  two  sisters,  Lucille  Headley,  and  LaVerne  White  of 
Ethete;  adopted  sister,  Agnes  Ortiz;  an  aunt;  and  numerous  nieces,  nephews 
and  other  relatives. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  four  siblings,  Mary  Elsie 
Arthur,  Louise  Lujan,  Loretta  Headley  and  Richie  Black;  longtime  companion 
Edlore  Quiver  Sr.;  and  two  children,  Sherette  Blackburn  and  Maria  Sanchez. 

Memorials  may  be  made  to  Central  Wyoming  Hospice  Program,  Cara  Lou 
Chapman  Home,  319  S.  Wilson,  Casper,  WY  82601. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Casper  Star-Tribune  published  by  Lee  Publications,  Inc., 
a subsidiary  of  Lee  Enterprises,  Incorporated . 

December  17,  2003 

David  0.  Little  Head 

WOLF  POINT  - David  0.  Little  Head,  52,  of  Wolf  Point,  passed  away  Dec. 
15,  2003,  in  Bismarck,  N.D. 

Services  will  be  at  10  a.m.  Friday  at  the  United  Dakota  Presbyterian 
Church.  Clayton  Stevenson  Memorial  Chapel  is  in  charge. 

December  21,  2003 

Bill  Bigheadman 

ASHLAND  - Bill  Bigheadman,  86,  died  Wednesday,  Dec.  17,  2003,  at  Crow- 
Northern  Cheyenne  Nursing  Home  in  Crow  Agency. 

Wake  service  is  at  7 p.m.  Monday  at  St.  Labre  Catholic  Church  near 
Ashland.  Funeral  service  is  at  11  a.m.  Tuesday  at  the  church.  Burial  is  in 
St.  Labre  Cemetery. 

Rausch  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge. 

Copyright  c.  The  Billings  Gazette,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

Golden  Triangle  On-Line  Obituaries 

The  following  obituaries  appeared  in  the  Cut  Bank  Pioneer  Press, 

Shelby  Promoter,  Valierian  or  Glacier  Reporter  this  week. 

December  18,  2003 

Henry  George  'Wayne'  Evans  Dr. 

Henry  George  "Wayne"  Evans  Dr.,  66,  of  Heart  Butte,  a laborer,  died  of 
natural  causes  Thursday,  Dec.  11,  2003  at  a Great  Falls  hospital. 

His  funeral  was  12  noon  Tuesday,  Dec.  16  at  St.  Anne's  Catholic  Church, 
with  burial  in  Evans  Cemetery  at  Badger  Creek.  Day  Funeral  Home  is 
handling  arrangements . 

He  was  born  in  Browning  and  raised  in  Badger  Creek.  He  graduated  from 
Flandreau  Indian  School  in  1957  and  graduated  from  Haskell  Dunior  Indian 
College  in  Lawrence,  Kan.,  and  graduated  from  UK. 

He  worked  as  a carpenter  in  New  York  City  helping  build  the  World  Trade 
Center,  also  as  a truck  driver,  police  officer  and  for  TWIP. 

He  enjoyed  arts,  crafts  and  reading.  He  loved  his  home  at  Badger  Creek 
and  enjoyed  spending  time  with  his  children  and  grandchildren.  He  had  many 


friends  and  everyone  was  always  welcome  at  his  home. 

Survivors  include  a daughter,  Frances  Evans  of  Heart  Butte;  sons  Henry 
"Hank"  Evans  III,  Hiram  "Hones"  Evans  and  Virgil  Calf  Boss  Ribs;  sisters 
Carmelita  Evans  Black  Crow,  Mary  Evans  and  Annie  Evans;  brothers  LeRoy 
"Sarge"  Evans  and  Patrick  Evans;  and  eight  grandchildren. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  a son,  Iordan  Evans. 

Dustin  Lee  Frank 

Dustin  Lee  Frank  arrived  Sunday,  Dec.  7,  at  Providence  St.  Peter's 
Hospital,  without  opening  his  eyes  to  this  world.  Born  there  to  his  mother, 
Marie  Frank  of  Olympia,  in  serene  peace,  he  brought  forth  a fully  formed 
handsomeness,  featuring  chubby  cheeks  and  thick  black  hair,  which  he  now 
carries  to  his  long  journey  in  the  spirit  world. 

Dustin  Lee  was  welcomed  with  love  and  preciously  held  by  his  mother 
Marie  and  his  large  loving  family  of  grandparents,  great  grandparents, 
aunts  and  uncles  from  the  Franks  Landing  Indian  community  and  the  Puyallup, 
Nisqually  and  Blackfeet  tribal  nations  on  the  arrival  for  his  first 
goodbyes . 

Dustin's  return  to  the  Spirit  World  was  celebrated  at  private  graveside 
services  for  him  and  his  large  extended  family  and  their  close  friends 
among  the  several  tribal  communities  Wednesday,  Dec.  10,  at  Leschi  Indian 
Cemetery,  Washington. 

His  resting  place  was  in  the  warmth  and  company  of  those  placed  for  his 
great  grandmother,  Norma  McCloud  Frank,  Aunt  Maureen,  Cousin  QaBaQuod  and 
great  great  grandparents  Angeline  and  Willie  Frank  Sr.,  all  of  whom 
preceded  him  in  death.  A farewell  dinner  was  served  following  the 
graveside  services. 

The  baby  Dustin  Lee  Frank  is  survived  by  his  mother,  Marie;  her  parents, 
Toni  Lynn  and  Tobin  Dames  "Sugar"  Frank;  and  his  uncle,  Tobin  Doseph  W. 
Weatherwax  Frank;  all  of  the  family  home  in  Olympia;  another  uncle, 

Chauncey  Birdtail  Frank  of  Harlem;  great  grandparents  Doseph  and  Charlotte 
Weatherwax  of  Browning;  Mary  Miles  Frank  of  Tacoma,  Washington;  Billy 
Frank  Dr.  of  Olympia;  and  numerous  cousins  and  great  aunts  and  great 
uncles . 

Funeral  arrangements  were  provided  by  Mills  and  Mills  Funeral  Directors 
of  Olympia. 

Dylan  Pease 

Dylan  Marcus  Pease,  13,  of  Browning,  died  Monday,  Dec.  15,  2003  at  a 
Browning  hospital  of  respiratory  complications. 

Funeral  services  are  Friday,  Dec.  19  at  2 p.m.  at  the  Calvary  Assembly 
of  God  with  burial  at  After  Buffalo  Cemetery. 

Pease  was  born  in  Billing  on  Oct.  10,  1990  and  was  raised  in  Billings 
and  Browning.  He  attended  KW  Bergen  and  Vina  Chattin  Schools  in  Browning. 

He  enjoyed  listening  to  music,  singing,  going  to  movies  and  playing  with 
his  cousins.  He  loved  attention  from  everyone  around  him. 

He  is  survived  by  his  parents  Debra  Upham  of  Browning  and  Greg  Pease  of 
Billings,  sisters  Leslie  Drapeau  of  Omaha,  Neb.  and  Danell  Tsosie  of 
Browning,  brothers  Sundance  Ants  of  Billings  and  Dee  Salois  of  Billings, 
grandparents  Elizabeth  Wells  and  William  Upham  both  of  Browning  and  Myron 
Pease  and  Katherine  Harris  both  of  Billings. 

Roy  Dohnson 

Roy  Stanley  Dohnson,  59,  of  Dupuyer,  died  Sunday,  Dec.  14,  2003  in  a 
motor  vehicle  accident  northwest  of  Dupuyer. 

Funeral  mass  will  be  Friday,  Dec.  19  at  11  a.m.  at  St.  Anne's  Catholic 
Church  in  Heart  Butte.  The  Pondera  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  the 
arrangements . 

He  was  born  in  Browning  on  May  26,  1944  to  Frank  and  Lizibeth  (Hall) 
Dohnson.  He  graduated  from  Valier  High  School  in  1963.  Dohnson  served  in 
the  United  States  Army  from  1965  to  1967.  His  military  service  included  13 
months  in  Korea  during  the  Vietnam  War. 

He  married  Shirley  Songrat  in  1968  and  they  had  two  children,  Laurie  Ann 
and  Brian  Neil.  They  later  divorced.  On  Duly  13,  1984,  he  married  Danet 
Tresch  and  they  had  four  sons,  Dason  Ross,  Andrew  David,  Marvin  Francis 


and  Paul  Stanley. 

Throughout  his  life  he  worked  for  a number  of  ranches,  the  BIA,  the 
Blackfoot  Tribe,  and  on  his  own  ranch  near  Swift  Dam.  Roy  and  Danet  owned 
and  operated  the  North  Trails  Trading  Post  in  Dupuyer.  His  many  loves 
included  hunting,  roping,  riding  and  breaking  horses,  working  cows, 
leatherwork  and  artwork.  Roy  performed  at  many  community  dances  where  he 
sang  and  played  his  guitar,  fiddle  and  mandolin.  He  loved  most  of  all 
spending  time  with  his  family  and  friends. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife,  Danet  of  Dupuyer,  his  daughter  Laurie 
(Francis)  Boy  of  Heart  Butte,  his  sons  Brian  Dohnson  of  Conrad,  Dason 
(Amanda)  lohnson  of  Fayetteville,  N.C.,  Andrew,  Marvin  and  Paul  all  of 
Dupuyer,  his  parents  Frank  and  Liz  lohnson  of  Dupuyer,  his  sister,  Francyn 
(lay)  Hardman  of  Birch  Creek,  six  grandchildren,  Katlyn,  Frances  and  Frank 
Boy,  Travis,  Brianna  and  Whitney  lohnson,  his  aunts  Marie  and  Mary  and 
numerous  cousins. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  Aunt  Ruth,  his  Aunt  Dorothy  and  her 
family. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Golden  Triangle  Newspapers. 

December  18,  2003 
Diane  Rose  Russette 

ROCKY  BOY  - Diane  Rose  Russette,  39,  of  Rocky  Boy,  who  attended  business 
college  and  loved  beading,  cooking  and  making  quilts  for  her  family,  died 
of  kidney  failure  Tuesday  at  a Great  Falls  hospital. 

Her  wake  is  in  progress  at  the  Rocky  Boy  Lutheran  Church.  Rosary  was  7 p. 
m.  Wednesday.  Funeral  service  is  10  a.m.  today  at  the  church  with  burial 
in  the  Russette  Family  Cemetery.  Holland  and  Bonine  Funeral  Home  is 
handling  arrangements. 

Survivors  include  her  parents  Calvin  and  Carol  (Caplette)  Russette; 
children  Heather  Oats  and  lamison  Russette;  and  sisters  Linda  Oats  and 
Kellie  Bacon,  all  of  Rocky  Boy. 

December  21,  2003 

Anthony  'Lil  Butch'  Arrow  Top  Knot 

BROWNING  - Anthony  "Lil  Butch"  Arrow  Top  Knot,  17,  of  Browning,  an  11th- 
grade  student,  died  of  stab  wounds  Dec.  13  at  a Seattle  hospital. 

His  rosary  service  is  7 p.m.  this  evening  at  Starr  School  Gym.  His 
funeral  is  1 p.m.  Monday  at  the  gym,  with  burial  in  Willow  Creek  Cemetery. 
Day  Funeral  Home  of  Cut  Bank  is  handling  arrangements . 

Survivors  include  his  father.  Butch  Arrow  Top  of  Browning  and  his  mother, 
Donna  Found  A Gun  of  Portland;  sisters  Renee  Marceau  and  Dacinda  Old  Chief, 
both  of  Browning;  brothers  Chris  Arrow  Top  Knot,  Orland  Arrow  Top  Knot, 
Adrain  Arrow  Top  Knot,  Clifton  DeRoche,  Dustin  DeRoche,  Day  Old  Chief  and 
Deremy  Found  A Gun;  and  his  grandparents  Clara  Found  A Gun  and  Pat  Kennedy. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Great  Falls  Tribune,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

December  16,  2003 

Michael  'Teddy  Bear'  Stanger 

POLSON  - Michael  "Teddy  Bear"  George  Stanger  died  in  an  auto  accident 
Sunday,  Dec.  14,  2003,  near  Ronan. 

Mike  was  born  on  Dec.  14,  1963,  in  Poison  to  Francis  Stanger  and  Martina 
Quequesuh  Stanger.  He  graduated  in  1983  from  Poison  High  School.  Later  on 
he  went  to  school  and  obtained  his  commercial  driver's  license  to  become  a 
truck  driver. 

Among  his  many  hobbies,  he  loved  stock-car  racing,  short  drives, 
motorbike  riding,  going  into  the  woods,  powwows  (he  was  a security  guard 
at  all  of  the  Fourth  of  Duly  powwows),  visiting  and  telling  stories, 
hunting,  country  and  western  music,  and  TV  wrestling.  He  liked  to  go  to  St. 
Regis  on  an  occasional  ride  because  it  made  him  feel  real  good  to  change 
country. 


His  two  boys  were  the  love  of  his  life.  He  especially  loved  his  nephews 
Donald  and  Frank  Dr.  and  his  niece  Beverly  Miller.  He  also  had  a special 
love  for  numerous  other  family  members. 

He  was  very  close  to  his  brother  Frank  and  his  sister  Amelia  Stanger 
Iukes.  He  had  a special  place  in  his  Spirit  for  his  sister-in-law  Darla. 

And  he  never  forgot  his  older  brothers  either. 

His  work  included  post  and  poling,  Christmas  treeing  and  cutting 
firewood.  He  worked  for  Smith  Construction,  did  farm  work  around  the 
Flathead  Valley,  was  an  MIF  firefighter  at  the  Hungry  Horse  Ranger  Station 
and  worked  for  Tribal  Maintenance.  He  was  last  working  for  the  Salish  and 
Kootenai  Housing  Authority  with  the  lawn  maintenance  crew. 

He  liked  to  brag  that  "I  did  it  all!"  Simple  things  made  him  happy.  A 
special  note:  "This  house  will  never  go  hungry." 

Survivors  include  his  father  Francis  Stanger  and  wife  Tiny  of  Lonepine; 
brother  Frank  Stanger,  his  wife  Darla  and  their  children  Donald,  Frank  Dr. 
and  Beverly,  all  of  Poison;  sister  Amelia  Iukes  of  Washington;  brothers 
Francis  Auld  of  Elmo,  Adrian  Mahseelah  of  Arlee  and  Adrian  McKee  (Ronnie 
Stanger)  of  Poison;  and  his  two  boys,  William  and  Mikel  Stanger  of  Pablo. 

He  was  married  to  Geraldine  Gardipe  (his  "Amy")  and  was  engaged  to  his 
future  wife,  Cheryl  Gardipe,  both  of  Pablo.  His  mother-in-law  is  Margaret 
Gardipe.  He  is  also  survived  by  numerous  aunts,  uncles  and  cousins  - too 
many  to  name. 

Pallbearers  will  be  Dan  Gardipe,  Charles  Gardipe,  Wes  Carpenter,  Vernon 
"Hungry"  Christopher,  Gale  Hendrickx,  Chris  Carpenter  and  P.D.  Finley. 

Honorary  pallbearers  will  be  Archy  Carpenter,  Scotty  Gardipe,  Robert 
Little  Boy,  Arnold  Little  Boy,  Dohn  Hendrickx,  Vanessa  and  Tasha  Baker, 

Vic  Matt,  Doe  Butler,  Robert  Two  Teeth,  George  Mitchell  and  Steve  Iukes  Dr. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  mother  Martina  Quequesuh  Stanger, 
daughter  Tina  Stanger,  brother  Isaac  Adams,  brother  Billy  Stanger,  brother 
Bobby  Morigeau,  and  numerous  aunts,  uncles,  nephews  and  nieces. 

The  wake  began  Monday  evening  at  the  Mission  Long  House  in  St.  Ignatius, 
where  a rosary  service  will  be  held  at  8 p.m.  Tuesday,  Dec.  16. 

Wake  closing  will  begin  at  10  a.m.  Wednesday  followed  by  Mass  at  the  St. 
Ignatius  Catholic  Mission  at  11  a.m.  Burial  will  be  at  the  old  Poison 
Cemetery. 

Foster  & Durgeloh  Funeral  Home  is  in  charge  of  arrangements. 

December  17,  2003 
Thomas  Basil  Malatare 

RONAN  - Thomas  Basil  Malatare,  36,  went  to  join  the  Ancestors  on  Sunday, 
Dec.  14,  2003,  from  injuries  received  in  an  auto  accident. 

He  was  born  May  28,  1967,  in  St.  Ignatius,  to  Louise  Andrew  and  Tom 
Malatare . 

Thomas  was  a member  of  the  Confederated  Salish  & Kootenai  Tribes  and 
enjoyed  traveling  the  pow-wow  trail,  dancing,  singing  and  visiting  old  and 
new  friends,  playing  pool  and  being  with  his  mother. 

Thomas  was  a happy  and  loveable  person  who  enjoyed  life  and  was  loved  by 
all  his  family.  He  will  also  be  remembered  for  being  the  Chief  mascot  for 
the  Ronan  Chiefs. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents  Tom  Malatare  and  his  mother 
Louise  Andrew  who  passed  away  in  the  same  accident;  a sister,  Mary 
Malatare;  nephews  Murry  Malatare  and  Barney  Finley;  grandparents  Mary 
StandingRock  and  Abraham  Malatare  and  Ann  Mary  and  Basil  LeftHand. 

Survivors  include  his  adopted  dad,  Phillip  Paul;  son  Donathan  Basil 
Malatare  and  stepdaughter  Anista'ia  Tatsuma;  siblings  Doug  Malatare  and 
Rose  Villa  of  Browning,  Louie  Malatare  of  Yakima,  Wash.,  Dianne  Andrew  of 
Billings,  Carolyn  Madplume  of  Heart  Butte,  Pierre  Malatare  of  Ronan, 
Harriett  Malatare  of  Pablo,  Paul  Malatare  of  Arlee  and  brother  Larry  Old 
Horn;  as  well  as  a large  and  extended  family  of  aunts,  uncles,  nieces, 
nephews,  cousins  and  friends  in  Missoula. 

A wake  began  Tuesday  at  the  family  home  in  Woodcock  near  Ronan  with  the 
rosary  being  recited  at  8 p.m.  Wednesday,  Dec.  17,  at  the  Longhouse  in  St. 
Ignatius.  Traditional  funeral  services  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Thursday  at  the 
Longhouse.  Interment  will  be  at  the  Docko  Cemetery. 


Louise  'Sister'  Andrew 

RONAN  - Louise  "Sister"  Andrew,  58,  went  to  join  the  Ancestors  on  Sunday, 
Dec.  14,  2003,  from  injuries  received  in  an  auto  accident. 

Born  Duly  2,  1945,  in  Dixon,  to  Ann  Mary  Finley  and  Paul  Andrew.  She  was 
raised  and  educated  at  the  Ursulines  in  St.  Ignatius  and  in  Helena. 

Sister  was  a member  of  the  Confederated  Salish  & Kootenai  Tribes  and  had 
worked  for  them  as  a homemaker,  as  well  picking  fruit  in  Hamilton  when  she 
was  younger.  She  also  had  been  one  of  the  Missoulian  paper  delivery  people 
and  had  most  recently  been  working  at  DORE. 

She  enjoyed  camping  at  pow-wow,  drumming,  singing  and  playing  stickgame. 
She  also  loved  bingo  and  keno  and  most  recently  Super  Nintendo  which  she 
would  play  with  grandchildren,  great-grandchildren  and  friends  whom  she 
loved  so  much. 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents;  husband  Tom  Malatare;  a 
daughter,  Mary  Malatare;  and  her  son,  Thomas  Basil  Malatare  who  passed  in 
the  same  accident;  grandsons  Barney  Finley  and  Edward  and  Albert  MadPlume; 
sisters  Annie  SmallSalmon,  Rose  Chalwain  and  Mary  Sherwood;  brother  Dohn 
Woodcock;  stepbrother  Sam  LeftHand;  and  stepsister  Corky  LeftHand. 

Survivors  include  daughters  Dianna  Andrew,  Carolyn  MadPlume,  Harriett 
Malatare;  sons  Pierre  Malatare  and  Paul  Malatare;  stepchildren  Louie  and 
Doug  Malatare  and  Rose  Villa;  adopted  children,  Charlie  Woods,  Floyd 
"Tinyman"  HeavyRunner;  brothers  Peter  Andrew  and  Frank  Andrew; 
stepbrothers  Nick,  Basil  Dr.,  August  and  Vic  Lefthand;  sisters  Susan 
Dowdall  and  Pooyah  Lefthand;  stepsisters  Theresa  LeftHand,  Sarah  Buffton, 
Ruby  Lefthand,  Amelia  Clairmont;  an  aunt  Louise  Finley;  numerous 
grandchildren  and  great-grandchildren;  as  well  as  a large  and  extended 
family  of  nieces,  nephews,  cousins  and  friends;  and  Lovey. 

A wake  began  Tuesday  at  the  family  home  in  Woodcock  near  Ronan  with  the 
rosary  being  recited  at  8 p.m.  Wednesday  at  the  Longhouse  in  St.  Ignatius. 
Traditional  funeral  services  will  be  at  11  a.m.  Thursday  at  the  Longhouse. 
Interment  will  be  at  the  Docko  Cemetery. 

Copyright  c.  2003  Missoulian,  a division  of  Lee  Enterprises. 

December  16,  2003 
MARY  DENNY 

ROCKY  BOY  - Mary  A.  Denny,  82,  a full  blood  Chippewa  from  Turtle 
Mountain,  N.D.,  died  Sunday,  Dec.  14,  2003,  at  a Great  Falls  hospital  of 
natural  causes. 

A wake  service  began  at  4 p.m.  Monday  at  the  Rocky  Boy  Lutheran  Church. 

A funeral  service  was  scheduled  for  10  a.m.  today  at  the  Rocky  Boy 
Lutheran  Church  with  the  Rev.  Pete  Guthneck  officiating.  Burial  was  to  be 
held  at  the  Rocky  Boy  Cemetery. 

Mary  was  born  on  Oct.  31,  1922,  in  Denseth,  N.D.,  to  Doseph  and  Mary 
Rose  (Peltier)  Skinner.  She  was  raised  and  educated  in  Denseth. 

She  met  Dim  Chandler  and  the  couple  was  married  in  1937.  They  made  their 
home  at  Rocky  Boy.  Dim  died  and  she  later  met  Walter  Denny  and  they  were 
married  in  1948.  They  remained  in  Rocky  Boy. 

Mary  worked  in  Portland,  Ore.,  during  World  War  II  as  a welder  in  the 
ship  yards. 

Mary  enjoyed  many  things,  such  as  beading,  powwows,  bingo  and  playing 
stick  games.  She  most  of  all  loved  her  grandchildren . 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents,  Doseph  and  Mary  Rose  (Peltier) 
Skinner;  husband.  Dim  Chandler;  second  husband,  Walter  Denny; 
granddaughter,  Shirlin  Woods;  and  grandson,  Randy  Day  Chandler  Sr. 

Survivors  include  her  sons,  Alfred  (Retha)  Chandler  and  Alex  Denny,  both 
of  Rocky  Boy;  daughters,  Shirley  (Tony)  Woods  and  Shelia  Bennette,  both  of 
Great  Falls,  Eunice  Parrish  of  North  Carolina  and  Ona  Lee  Denny  Billy  of 
Great  Falls;  14  grandchildren;  and  18  great-grandchildren . 

Arrangements  are  under  the  direction  of  Holland  and  Bonine  Funeral  Home. 


Copyright  c.  2003  Havre  Daily  News. 


December  20,  2003 


Peter  Calugan,  78 
Anchorage 

Longtime  Alaska  resident  Peter  Calugan,  78,  died  Dec.  17,  2003,  at  his 
home  in  Anchorage. 

A visitation  will  be  at  noon,  with  a memorial  service  at  1 p.m.  today  at 
Witzleben  Funeral  Home  1707  S.  Bragaw  St.  The  Rev.  Roger  Holmberg  will 
officiate.  He  will  be  buried  in  Sand  Point. 

Mr.  Calugan  was  born  Dune  7,  1925,  in  Unga  on  the  Aleutian  Chain.  He  was 
raised  in  Unga  and  started  fishing  at  the  age  of  5.  This  was  the  start  of 
a lifelong  career  as  a commercial  fisherman. 

On  Aug.  18,  1959,  he  married  his  wife,  Pauline.  Together  they  raised 
three  boys. 

In  1956,  the  family  moved  to  Sand  Point,  where  he  continued  fishing. 

His  family  said:  "Peter  was  a successful  fisherman  and  had  no  plans  to 
retire.  He  enjoyed  visiting  with  fellow  fisherman  and  spending  time  with 
his  family. 

"Peter  Calugan  was  a loving  husband,  father  and  grandfather.  He  will  be 
greatly  missed  by  all  of  his  family  and  friends  throughout  Alaska.  He 
enjoyed  teaching  his  grandchildren  the  ins  and  outs  of  commercial  fishing. 
His  presence  on  the  boat  will  be  missed  by  all." 

Mr.  Calugan  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  sister  Isabelle  Anderson. 

He  is  survived  by  his  wife  of  44  years,  Pauline  Calugan;  stepsons  and 
their  wives,  Lawrence  and  Betty  Calugan,  Carl  and  Laura  Calugan,  all  of 
Anchorage,  and  Arnold  Calugan  of  Hawaii;  10  grandchildren  and  two  great- 
grandchildren; siblings  and  their  spouses,  Pauline  and  Norman  Rupert  of 
Klamath  Falls,  Ore.,  and  Alexander  and  Eugenia  Calugan  of  Anchorage;  and 
many  other  relatives. 

Witzleben  Funeral  Home  was  in  charge  of  arrangements . 

William  Akers,  56 
Anchorage 

Lifelong  Alaskan  William  H.  Akers,  56,  died  Dec.  16,  2003,  of  cancer  at 
his  family's  home  in  Anchorage. 

Visitation  will  be  from  1 to  2 p.m.,  with  a Mass  at  2 p.m.  Monday  at 
Holy  Family  Cathedral.  Pallbearers  will  be  Chuck  Akers,  Tim  Akers,  Russell 
Akers,  Mike  Akers  and  Doe  "Sonny"  Venus.  Burial  and  a reception  will  be 
Duly  3 in  Emmonak. 

Mr.  Akers  was  born  Dan.  1,  1947,  in  Trap  Line,  north  of  the  Kuskokwim 
River.  He  lived  in  McGrath  from  1947  to  1948,  Cordova  from  1948  to  1955, 
Marshall  from  1956  to  I960,  Chuloonawick  from  1960  to  1978  and  in  Emmonak 
since  1978. 

He  graduated  from  high  school  and  attended  Haskell  Dunior  College. 

Mr.  Akers  was  a fish  processor  and  fisherman  in  Chuloonawick  since  1970. 

He  was  affiliated  with  the  Catholic  Church. 

Mr.  Akers  was  elected  to  the  Alaska  House  of  Representatives  in  1976  and 
served  in  the  legislature  for  two  sessions  in  1977  and  1978. 

Mr.  Akers'  family  wrote:  "Billy  Akers  was  fun  to  be  with.  His  word  was 
gold,  whether  it  was  given  as  a member  of  the  state  Legislature  or  as  a 
friend  in  his  everyday  life.  You  could  count  on  Bill,  you  could  count  on 
his  word.  He  was  dedicated  to  raising  his  'kids'  in  the  Yukon  Delta." 

Mr.  Akers  is  survived  by  his  girlfriend,  Angela  Kamkoff;  brothers, 

Charles  Akers,  Tim  Akers,  Russell  Akers  and  Michael  Akers;  daughters, 

Debra  Onalik  and  her  husband,  Frank  Noatak  Sr.,  Naomi  Akers  and  her  fiance, 
Andrew  Sunio,  and  Bambi  Akers  and  her  son,  Thomas  Akers;  grandchildren. 
Shannon  Frank  Dr.,  Nettie  Noatak,  Logan  Sunio,  Kayce  Akers  and  Arnold 
Echo;  nieces,  Karrie  Friday  of  Anchorage  and  Katherine  Nilson  of  Portland, 
Ore . 

Arrangements  by  Kehl's  Forest  Lawn  Mortuary. 

December  21,  2003 

Rosie  Rabideau,  53 
Anchorage 


Anchorage  resident  Rosie  Marie  Rabideau,  53,  died  Dec.  18,  2003,  at  a 
local  assisted  living  home  after  a short  fight  with  cancer. 

A celebration  of  her  life  is  set  for  3 p.m.  today  at  7514  E.  17th  Ave. 
Viewing  will  be  at  1:30  p.m.  Tuesday  at  St.  Anthony's  Catholic  Church,  825 
S.  Klevin  St.,  with  services  beginning  at  2:30  p.m.  Pallbearers  will 
include  Brian  Vaughan,  Richard  Claunch,  Max  Rabideau,  Ricky  Claunch,  Dim 
Hickel  and  Ray  Labs. 

Ms.  Rabideau  was  born  Sept.  15,  1950,  in  Scammon  Bay  to  Donald  Teeluk 
and  Martha  Teeluk.  She  lived  most  of  her  life  in  Anchorage. 

Ms.  Rabideau  loved  to  visit  her  mother,  ride  the  bus  and  talk  with 
friends  about  life.  Her  hobbies  were  crocheting,  doing  crossword  puzzles, 
berry  picking,  fishing,  cooking,  and  learning  about  her  traditional  Yu'pik 
culture.  She  also  loved  camping. 

Ms.  Rabideau  graduated  from  Copper  Valley  High  School  in  1969.  In  1984, 
she  was  married  to  Larry  Hust,  and  they  had  a daughter  in  1987.  They  later 
divorced,  but  maintained  an  amicable  relationship,  her  family  said.  She 
married  Max  Rabideau  about  a couple  years  ago,  and  they  also  divorced. 

Ms.  Rabideau  was  a member  of  Holy  Family  Cathedral. 

Her  family  wrote:  "All  will  miss  her  radiant  smile,  unforgettable  laugh 
and  loving  personality." 

She  was  preceded  in  death  by  her  parents. 

Ms.  Rabideau  is  survived  by  her  daughter,  Tasha  Hust  of  Bakersfield, 
Calif.;  sisters,  Ursula  Claunch  of  Anchorage,  Angie  Hickel  of  Kenai  and 
Pauline  Labs  of  Anchorage;  and  nieces,  nephews,  cousins  and  many  friends. 

Arrangements  were  by  Witzleben's  Bragaw  Chapel. 

Copyright  c.  2003  The  Anchorage  Daily  News. 

December  16,  2003 
Thomas  Young  Sr. 

Thomas  Young  Sr.,  97,  died  Dec.  12  at  SEARHC-Mt.  Edgecumbe  Hospital. 

A memorial  Panikhida  will  be  held  at  6:30  p.m.  today  at  St.  Michael's 
Russian  Orthodox  Cathedral  in  Sitka.  The  funeral  will  be  at  10  a.m. 
Wednesday,  Dec.  17,  at  Sitka  Memorial  Park,  and  after  the  graveside 
service,  a ceremony  and  luncheon  will  be  held  at  the  ANB  Hall  in  Sitka. 

He  was  born  on  Apr.  15,  1906,  in  Klukwan,  to  Kindagein  Dohn  Shorty  and 
Sa.aaxw  Frances  Shorty.  His  Tlingit  name  was  Kaajeetguxeex.  He  was  a Raven 
Gaanaxteidi,  Shungukeidi  yado  and  Chookaneidi  yadi.  He  originated  from  the 
Xixch  Hit,  or  Frog  House,  in  Klukwan  and  was  the  caretaker  of  the  Salmon 
Hole  House,  the  IshKa  Hit. 

Later  in  life,  he  was  adopted  in  the  Luknax.adi  by  Annie  Doseph.  In  1918 
he  attended  the  Sitka  Trading  School,  which  later  became  Sheldon  Dackson. 
Although  he  only  formally  completed  the  third  grade,  he  learned  to  read 
charts  and  a compass  at  the  age  of  nine.  But  he  had  a difficult  time 
speaking  English.  He  passed  the  Navy  navigation  tests  during  World  War  II 
while  serving  as  a merchant  mariner  on  an  LST  between  Sitka  and  Kodiak. 

He  became  a navigator  and  commercial  fisherman,  fishing  on  his  father's 
boat,  the  Necker  Bay,  and  the  Perseverance  with  Tom  Sanders.  In  1936,  he 
bought  the  Helen  H and  fished  it  until  retiring.  He  also  owned  a trolling 
boat,  the  Donna  Doy. 

He  was  a lifelong  member  of  the  Alaska  Native  Brotherhood  Camp  1 and  the 
St.  Gabriel  and  St.  Michael  Brotherhoods . He  was  also  a shareholder  of 
Sealaska  and  Shee  Atika  corporations. 

On  Nov.  26,  1935,  he  married  Charlotte  Littlefield,  the  daughter  of  Dohn 
and  Annie  Littlefield,  at  St.  Michael's  Cathedral.  Married  nearly  50  years 
the  couple  had  eight  children.  They  also  adopted  Stan  Filler,  Russell 
Dames,  Ed  Mercer  and  Alla  Kan  to  his  extended  family. 

In  1931,  he,  his  brother  Dohn  Young  Dr.  and  their  fathers,  David  Young, 

Dohn  Young  Sr.  and  Charles  Young  Sr.,  built  the  Little  Iceberg  House, 

which  was  the  Chookaneidi  Tribal  House  in  Sitka. 

He  and  his  family  shared  a love  for  the  Russian  Orthodox  Church.  He  did 

much  of  the  finish  carpentry  with  his  own  hands,  including  candle  stands, 

altar  doors,  crosses,  choir  stands,  shelves  and  tables.  Most  of  his 
craftsmanship  was  made  in  the  memory  of  loved  ones  who  had  passed  away 


before  him. 

He  was  preceded  in  death  by  his  parents,  Frances  Shorty  Young  and  John 
Young  Sr.;  wife,  Charlotte  Young;  children,  Lester  Young,  Pearl  Widmark 
Dick  and  Henry  Young;  brothers,  lohn  Shorty  and  John  A.  Young  Dr.  (who  was 
lost  at  sea);  and  sisters,  Maude  Jimmy,  Agnes  Price  and  Mary  Young  Paul. 

Along  with  the  spouses  and  families  of  his  children,  he  is  survived  by 
his  nephews,  Harry  (Irene)  Jimmy,  Thomas  Katzeek  and  Smith  Katzeek  and 
their  families;  nieces,  Ruth  Kaska  and  Trudy  Wolfe  and  her  family;  and 
sister-in-law,  Jessie  Young  and  her  children. 

Copyright  c.  1999-2003  Fairbanks  Daily  News-Miner,  Inc. 

December  17,  2003 

Bernard  Kapay 

KAPAY  - Bernard  (Bernie)  Leslie  Kapay  passed  away  on  Monday,  December  15, 
2003  at  4:55  PM  with  his  family  by  his  side,  at  the  age  of  69  years. 

Bernie  was  predeceased  by  his  parents  John  and  Hilda  (Kinequon)  Kapay  on 
the  Day  Star  First  Nation;  brothers  and  sisters  Steven  Kapay,  Norman 
(Joyce)  Kapay,  Clifford  Kapay,  Pearl  Kapay  and  Shirley  Kapay. 

Leaving  to  cherish  memories  of  Bernie  are  his  best  friend  and  companion 
Joan  Buffalo;  children  Albert  Scott  (Frances),  Judy  Geddes  (Glen),  Richard, 
Karen  (Dave)  Bird,  Vivian  Pratt  and  Eugene,  stepchildren;  Eleanor,  Rhonda 
(George),  Arlene  (John),  Clayton  (Theresa),  and  Shelly  (Daniel);  brother 
George  (Bev)  Kapay;  sister  Rachel  (Glen)  Buffalo,  sister-in-law  Shirley 
Kaypay,  numerous  nieces,  nephews.  Bernie  had  eleven  grandchildren,  eight 
great-grandchildren  as  well  as  a large  extended  family.  He  was  a great 
support  to  many  people  and  communities. 

The  Funeral  will  be  held  Friday,  December  19,  2003  at  1:00  PM  in  the  Day 
Star  First  Nation  Band  Hall,  Rev.  Arthur  Anderson  and  Elders,  officiating 
with  burial  to  follow  in  the  St.  Peter"s  Cemetery.  The  Wake  will  be  held 
on  Thursday,  December  18,  2003  at  4:00  PM  in  the  Day  Star  First  Nation 
Band  Hall. 

Arrangements  are  in  the  care  of  LEE  FUNERAL  HOME  757-8645. 

December  19,  2003 
Leslie  Prettyshield 

GODIN  - On  Wednesday,  December  17,  2003,  Mary  Eveline  Godin  (nee 
Wapemoose),  Cowessess  First  Nation,  Sask.,  beloved  wife  of  Norman  Godin, 
died  at  the  age  of  62  years. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  in  the  Cowessess  Old  School  Gym, 

Cowesses  First  Nation,  Sask.,  on  Saturday,  December  20,  2003,  at  2:00  p.m., 
elders  officiating.  Interment  in  the  Wapemoose  Cemetery. 

A wake  will  be  held  in  the  old  school  gym  Friday  evening. 

Predeceased  by  her  parents  Joseph  (Shinaby)  and  Edna  Wapemoose,  brother 
Nick  Wapemoose,  one  grandson  George  Ewenin,  and  three  granddaughters; 
Joannie  and  Jessica  Wapemoose  and  Jewel  Ewenin. 

Mary  is  survived  by  her  husband  Norman  Godin,  Wawota,  Sask.,  and  her 
family:  Debbie  (Owen  Delorme)  Wapemoose,  Cowessess  First  Nation,  Sask.; 

Edna  Wapemoose;  Ronnie  Ewenin  and  Jean  (Fred)  Cheekinew,  all  of  Regina, 
Sask.,  twenty  one  grandchildren  and  21  great  grandchildren,  one  brother 
Jubilee  Wapemoose,  Cowessess  First  Nation,  Sask.,  sisters:  Flora  Kinistino 
(Ernie),  Kahkewistahaw,  First  Nation,  Sask  and  Agnes  Brown  (Bob),  Edmonton, 
Ab.  as  well  as  her  nieces,  nephews  and  cousins. 

Tubman  Cremation  & Funeral  Services,  1-800-667-8962. 

December  22,  2003 
Tasheena  Rae-Ann  Bear 

BEAR  - Tasheena  Rae-Ann.  On  December  20th  2003  Tasheena  Rae-Ann  Bear  #19 
(Iskwa  Iskwew- "Budding  Woman")  received  her  call  by  the  Creator  to  begin 
her  journey  to  the  Spirit  World. 

She  leaves  to  celebrate  her  life  by  all  those  whose  lives  she  touched. 
Tasheena  born  March  25,  1983  was  raised,  nurtured  and  loved  by  her 


grandparents  Andy  Farkas  and  Eileen  Farkas,  her  mother  Heather,  her  Aunts 
Shelley  (Patrick)  of  Martensville,  Donna  (Lindsay)  of  Pilot  Butte,  her 
Uncles  John  (Kelly)  of  Ochapowace,  Rob  (Shannon)  of  Fort  Quappelle, 

Winston  (Ann)  of  Chacachas,  Ron  (Elaine)  Farkas  of  Moosmin  and  Darrell 
(loan)  Farkas  of  Okotoks,  AB.  "...my  daughter,  sister,  niece  all  in  one" 
"My  love  for  Tasheena,  it  was  great." 

She  is  survived  by  her  siblings  Nova  Lee,  Anthony,  Robert  and  Kianna  who 
she  loved  dearly.  As  well  Tasheena  will  be  missed  by  all  her  cousins  who 
she  was  very  proud  of.  Tasheena  also  leaves  to  mourn  many  aunts,  uncles 
and  special  friends.  Tasheena  was  an  avid  and  competitive  sports 
enthusiast,  participating  in  fastball,  basketball,  volleyball  and  hockey 
winning  numerous  medals  and  awards. 

Tasheena  embraced  her  First  Nation  Fleritage  which  was  exemplified  by  her 
participation  in  pow  wows,  cultural  gathering,  hunting  and  fishing.  She 
enjoyed  Scrabble  and  Kaiser  which  she  took  very  seriously. 

Tasheena' s family  relinquishes  her  spirit  freely  to  her  spirit  family 
including  her  maternal  great  grandparents  Marlowe  Kenny  and  Margaret  Bear 
and  paternal  grandparents  Andrew  and  Elizabeth  Farkas. 

A traditional  wake  will  be  held  December  23,  2003  at  the  Kakisheway 
School,  Ochapowacs  First  Nation  commencing  at  4:00  p.m.  The  traditional 
feast  will  take  place  December  24,  2003  at  11:00  a.m.  with  a traditional 
funeral  service  to  follow  at  the  Kakisheway  School.  Interment  will  take 
place  at  the  East  Ochapowace  Cemetery. 

Arrangements  in  care  of  ASSURANCE  FUNERAL  SERVICES,  Weyburn,  SK.  Toll 
Free  1-866-822-5252  Tamara  Kolodziejski . The  Farkas  and  Bear  Family  would 
like  to  thank  everyone  for  all  the  prayers  and  support  shown  through  the 
difficult  time.  Meegwatch  "Across  the  years  I will  walk  you  in  deep  green 
forests,  on  shores  of  sand  and  when  our  time  on  earth  is  through  in  heaven 
too  you  will  hold  my  hand" 

Copyright  c.  2000-2003  Regina  Leader  Post  Group  Inc. 

December  17,  2003 

lason  Young  Pine-Weasel  Head 

Our  Creator  has  called  home  his  beloved  son  MR.  3AS0N  BRADLEY  YOUNG 
PINE-WEASEL  HEAD  - SIKAPIOHKITOPI  of  the  Blood  Reserve  on  Saturday, 
December  13,  2003  at  the  age  of  29  years. 

lason  was  born  on  August  9,  1974  to  his  loving  parents  Valentina  Young 
Pine  and  Charlie  (Rhonda)  Weasel  Head.  He  is  the  loving  father  of  (his 
pride  and  joys)  - Latrell,  Kobe  and  Daleel.  He  is  also  survived  by  special 
friend  and  companion,  Stacey  (Ty,  Taylor,  Kirby)  First  Rider;  brothers  & 
sisters  - Lydia  First  Rider,  Irene  (Paul),  Charles,  Kendall,  Robert  and 
Roberta  Young  Pine,  Cody  (Allison),  Darcy,  Sharlee  and  Keston  Weasel  Head; 
nephews  - Dustin,  Dalton,  Zachary;  nieces  - Mariah,  Anesia,  Kenzie, 

Kaitlyn  and  numerous  aunts,  uncles,  cousins,  relatives  and  friends. 

lason  was  predeceased  by  his  maternal  grandparents  - Raymond  & Kathleen 
Young  Pine  and  paternal  grandparents  - Charlie  & Irene  Weasel  Head 
numerous  other  relatives,  special  friend  - Ben  Calf  Robe. 

lason  attended  his  elementary  years  in  Edmonton,  AB  and  then  attended 
Kainai  3r.  & Sr.  High  on  the  Blood  Reserve  and  graduated  in  1993.  He 
completed  the  2nd  Year  Physical  Education  Program  and  received 
certificates  for  Levels  I and  II  Theory  (Basketball  Coach)  at  Medicine  Hat 
College  in  1996  and  then  attended  Red  Crow  Community  College  to  further 
his  education  in  1997.  Dason  gained  extensive  experience  working  with: 
Blood  Tribe  Youth  Ranch,  Sik-Ooh-Kotoki  Friendship  Society,  Kainai 
Community  Corrections,  Alberta  Future  Leaders  Program,  Blood  Tribe 
Emergency  Services,  and  St.  Mary's  Kainai  High.  He  was  accepted  at 
Lakehead  University  - Thunder  Bay,  Ontario  for  Fall  2004  into  the  Nursing 
Program.  lason  was  a very  caring,  respectful  and  fun  natured  person.  His 
smile  and  laughter  always  brightened  our  day,  especially  the  way  he  teased 
each  and  every  one  of  us  a certain  way.  lason  always  went  out  of  his  way 
to  help  others  in  any  way  he  can,  only  to  receive  gratification  knowing 
he's  made  their  day  a little  easier.  In  1995,  Dason  decided  to  make  that 
important  move  to  connect  with  our  Lord  lesus  Christ  by  making  his 


Cunsillo  on  the  Blood  Reserve,  Jason's  world  revolved  around  his  children, 
he  loved  to  spend  as  much  time  as  he  could  to  bring  them  swimming,  to  the 
movie,  to  the  park,  and  most  importantly  just  to  spend  quality  time  with 
them. 

lason's  all  time  favorite  sport  was  basketball,  where  War  Party  began. 

He  also  played  with  Medicine  Hat  Rattlers,  St.  Mary's  Braves/Warriors . He 
played  slo-pitch  with  the  MC  Sluggers,  Stitch  Rippers  and  the  Dust  Devils; 
football  with  St.  Mary's  Eagles/Warrior ' s . But  most  of  all,  Jason  loved 
music;  his  dream  was  to  play  the  guitar  and  sing  for  everyone.  He  used 
music  to  help  him  get  through  and  understand  life's  challenges  and  wanted 
to  be  just  like  Allan  Jackson.  lason  will  be  sadly  missed.  He  touched  many 
hearts  during  his  short  time  here  on  earth.  His  memory  will  live  on 
forever  in  our  hearts. 

A Candlelight  Service  will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  December  16,  2003  at 
4:00  P.M. 

A Wake  Service  will  be  held  at  ST.  MARY'S  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION  CHURCH, 
Blood  Reserve,  on  Thursday,  December  18,  2003  from  7:00  P.M.  to  11:00  P.M. 
continuing  at  the  Young  Pine  residence  with  Reverend  Les  Kwiatkowski  O.M.I. 
officiating. 

A Funeral  Mass  will  be  celebrated  at  ST.  MARY'S  IMMACULATE  CONCEPTION 
CHURCH,  Blood  Reserve  on  Friday,  December  19,  2003  at  1:00  P.M.  with 
Reverend  Les  Kwiatkowski  O.M.I.  Celebrant. 

Cornerstone  Funeral  Home  and  Crematorium,  381-7777. 

December  19,  2003 

Roy  Tallow  Sr.  (Poonookastamihk) 

(June  02,  1940  - December  12,  2003) 

MR.  ROY  TALLOW  SR.,  beloved  husband  of  Mrs.  Pauline  Tallow  of  the  Blood 
Reserve  passed  away  peacefully  at  the  Calgary  Foothills  Hospital  after  a 
lengthy  illness  on  Friday,  December  12,  2003  at  the  age  of  63  years. 

Besides  his  devoted  wife  of  38  years,  he  is  survived  by  five  sons:  Roy 
3r.  (Mariam)  and  their  children,  Lee  Chief  Moon,  Myles,  Annabel  and  Tyson; 
Randall  and  his  son,  Dustin;  Ronald  (Verna)  and  their  children,  Rustin, 

Ray  and  Ricky;  youngest  son  Rudy  and  Richard  Red  Crow  and  his  wife  Glenda 
and  children,  Richie,  Charles  and  Tye.  Granddaughters,  Lacey  Heavy  Runner 
and  great  grandson,  Kenydon;  Carlyn  Heavy  Runner  and  great  grandson, 
Drayden.  Special  adopted  son  A1  Black  Water.  Special  nephew  and  niece 
Delbert  and  Sherri  Crow  Chief.  His  sister  loan  (3oe)  White  Man  Left  and 
adopted  sister,  Adeline  Singer.  His  brothers-in-laws  and  sisters-in-laws, 
Charles  (Betty)  Crow  Chief,  Mae  (Pete  Knife)  Tallow,  Leonard  (Bernice)  Old 
Shoes,  Bernard  (Rita)  Tall  Man,  Andrew  (Margaret)  Weasel  Fat,  Stanley 
White  Feathers,  Fanny  Weasel  Fat,  Marlene  Heavy  Shields  and  Florence  Red 
Crow.  Special  cousins  Alva  Eli  and  Hazel  Eagle  Bear  and  close  friends 
Rodney  and  Yvonne  Big  Crow  of  the  Tssu  T'ina  Nation  and  his  spiritual 
brother  Gilbert  and  Barbara  Crow  Chief.  First  cousin,  Chris  Strangling 
Wolf  and  his  wife  Susan  of  the  Siksika  Nation.  A large  extended  family  of 
nieces,  nephews,  cousins,  and  friends,  all  of  the  Blood  Reserve,  Siksika 
Nation  and  Tsuu  T'ina  Nation  too  numerous  to  mention  but  not  forgotten. 

And  his  spiritual  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  Horn  Society  (Black  Horse 
Society)  and  Bull  Horn  Cultural  Society. 

He  was  predeceased  by  his  parents  Mark  and  Helen  (Cochrane)  Tallow 
brother,  sisters,  and  brothers-in-laws:  Cecil  Tallow,  Josephine  and 
Wallace  Oka,  Andrew  Allred  and  Dinah  Red  Crow,  Louis  and  Rosaline  Crow 
Chief,  Morris  and  Queenie  Shouting,  and  Della  Crow  Chief  and  a brother 
Nathan  who  passed  away  in  infancy.  Step-father,  Henry  Cochrane  numerous 
nieces,  nephews,  cousins  and  friends. 

He  was  raised  in  the  Old  Agency  area  with  his  parents.  After  the  passing 
of  his  dad,  he  spent  a lot  of  time  with  his  close  uncles  and  aunts  Earl 
and  Alice  Willows  and  Bill  and  Lily  Scout  and  their  families  in  the  Fish 
Creek  community  of  the  Blood  Reserve.  Along  with  his  close  cousin  Hugh 
they  enjoyed  playing  tricks,  getting  into  mischief  and  generally  giving 
their  sisters  a hard  time.  He  attended  St.  Paul's  Residential  School  and 
left  at  a young  age  to  work  at  various  farm  and  ranch  jobs  throughout 
southern  Alberta.  He  spent  a number  of  years  working  in  the  United  States. 


On  his  return  he  worked  as  a carpenter  for  Kainai  Industries  and  as  a 
contractor  for  Blood  Housing  Authority,  he  later  worked  as  a security 
guard  at  Blood  Tribe  Agricultural  Project  (BTAP)  and  retired  due  to  his 
illness.  Roy  loved  the  outdoors  always  hunting,  fishing  and  horseback 
riding.  Spending  time  with  his  family  was  another  passion,  whether 
watching  his  sons  play  hockey  or  other  sports,  horseback  riding  or  just 
playing  games  or  horsing  around,  he  was  always  there  for  his  children.  He 
was  a gifted  and  talented  artist,  making  traditional  crafts  and  jewelry, 
some  proudly  displayed  at  his  home. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Horn  Society  for  six  years  and  Bullhorn  Cultural 
Society.  As  the  last  paternal  uncle,  he  will  be  greatly  missed  by  all  his 
nieces  and  nephews  who  loved  him  dearly.  They  all  felt  cherished  and  loved 
by  his  acts  of  kindness,  warmth,  and  generosity.  He  loved  to  tease  and 
share  a good  joke  or  funny  story.  His  illness  did  not  prevent  him  from 
attending  family  activities  and  gatherings. 

The  Wake  service  will  be  held  at  ST.  PAUL'S  ANGLICAN  CHURCH  on  Friday, 
December  19,  2003  from  7:00  P.M.  to  11:00  P.M.  with  Archdeacon  Sidney 
Black  officiating. 

The  funeral  service  will  be  held  on  Saturday,  December  20,  2003  at  the 
ST.  PAUL'S  ANGLICAN  CHURCH  at  11:00  A.M.  with  Archdeacon  Sidney  Black 
officiating. 

Interment  to  follow  at  the  St.  Paul's  Cemetery. 

Cornerstone  Funeral  Home  and  Crematorium,  381-7777. 
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